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Illustrations in Italics. 


A DELIA rupestris, 143 
Abelias, the, 143 
Abutilon, the Vine-leaved, 226 
unhealth}', 168 
Vine-leaved, 262 
with coarse growth, 267 
Abutilons, 66 , 310, 496 
at Christinas, 433 
becoming leggy, 671 
dwarf, 540 

Acacia F&rnesiana, 392 
legg.v, 70 

Acacias, 15, 230, 430 
ancl Orevilleas for rooms, 111 
early flowering, 55 
Acalypha tricolor, 038 
Acerjaponicum propagating, 229 
Achimencs, 115, 298, 641 
in bankets, 54 P47 
potting, 55 
Adder bites, 172 
Adder's tongue, the yellow. 621 
Adiantum Capillus- Veneris, 561, 629 
cuueatuin in living-room, 540 
Edgeicorthi, 197 
Farlevense, 602 
Adiontums, scale on, 579 
Adirondack Potato, 96 
Advertisers, a hint to, 546 
Aerial roots on Vines, 129 
.■Eschy nan thus, 90 
.Esculus Hippocastanum, 229 
Agaponthus, 33, 230, 486, 6(57 
umbellatus, 150 
Agathsea ccelestis, 66 , 411 
Agaves, 90 
Age returns, 88 

raising seeds of, 639 
Air in greenhouse pipes, 381 
Aira ca>spitosa, 178 
Ajuga reptans purpurea, 339 
Allamanda Henderxoni, 561 
Allamamla, wintering temperature for, 
314 

and Stephanotis, 60? 

Allium neapolitanum , 308 
Alliums, a few good, 308 
Allotment gardeners, 287 
Allotments, letting, 634 
A lonsoa incisifoha, 516 
Alpine flora, book on, 154 
Flowers, 228 
Abtnenierias, ‘270 
Althea frutex, 395, 41)0 
A maranth. Globe, 681 
Amarantus melaneholicus ruber, 659 
Amaryllis, 99, 150, 441 
Belladonna, 61, 404 
Johrwonii, 327 
propagation of, 99 
seedling. 629 

Amat^iFs* difficulties, an, 71, 606 
encourageinent for, 661 | 

Ainebnchier^o»SW0 


American blight, 272, 456 
destroying, 71 

Ammonia, carbonate of, in poultry yard, 
134 

liquid, 477 ; for slugs, 540, 547, 564 
sulphate of, 542 ; for green-house plants, 
212 

Atnpelopsis, 204 
Anastatica Hieroc.huntina, 11 
Andromeda, Japanese, forcing the, 390 
Androsaee lanuginosa, 155 
Anemone fulgens, 47 ; and bedding plants, 
8 

seeds sown now, 227 
sulphurea, 7 

Anemone, the garden, 253 
White Japanese, 367 

Anemone, Wood, the Sorth American, 
255 

Anemones, 223 
as annuals, 155 
Crown, in autumn, 398 
fulgens, 142 
in pots, 130 
Japanese, 101 

on the Bagshot sands, growing, 8 
planting, 141 
St. Brigid’s, 673, 688 
time to plant, 183 
Anemones and Ranunculuses, 627 
Angelica, culture of, 8 
annuals, 125, 139; for north borders, 
71 

a garden of, 286, 580 
borders of, 256 

flowering and fine foliaged, 27 
for autumn sowing, 291 
for bouquets, 62 
for flowering in pots, 425 
for graves, 7 
for pots, 131 
for spring sowing, 230 
for window decoration, 58 
raising indoors, 58 
sowing, 47, 292 
sweet-scented, 26 
Antennaria margaritacea, 595 
Anthracite coal, 5, 17, 26, 72 
Anthurium Aiutreannm, 615 
Ant jumps, 130 
Ants, 145, 176, 281 
and Azaleas. 342 
and scale, how to destroy, 194 
getting rid of, 644 
in conservatory. 16 
in greenhouse, 104, 470 
in propagating house, 142 
on Ivy, 484 
on Orange plant, 339 
on plants, 208 
trapping, 127 
Aphclandras, 525 
Aphelexis, 245 
Aphides, 208 
on Currents, 178 
on Hollies, 291 
Aphis, gigantic, 258 
on Brolcoli, 354 
Ap »||lu|l^A;ad pudding, 599 


Apple Blenheim Orange, 5, 64; in 

Gloucestershire orchards, 569 
cuttings, 404 ; striking, 257 
insects on, 392 
Lord Sutfleld, 335 
“ Nanny,” 456 

orchards, renovating old, 156 
raised from seed, 141 
seedlings, 302 
shoot, incrustations on. 71 
tart, raised, 21 
Apples, American, 585 
and Pears, gathering, 415 
^ Blenheim Orange, 588, 606 
Bush, 471 

failing to ripen, 406 
for small gardens, 427, 471 
from seed, raising, 169 
i gathering, 350 
good, 364 
good late, 144 
grafting, 80 
harvesting, 443 
keeping, 472 
kitchen, 686 
Newtown, 640 
on Pears, grafting, 347 
on the cordon system, 470 
on the Paradise stock, 407, 444, 663 
I planting standard, 426 

Ribston Pippin, not fruiting, 170 
selecting, 305 

the French Paradise stock, 381 
two good late, 585 
Apple-tree, bark of, eaten, 355 
blight on, 207 
cankered, 416 
J hedge, forming, 470 
increasing, 446 
seedling, 275 

Apple-trees, diseased, 543 
failing, 314, 644 
for ornament, 525 
from cuttings, 207 
pyramid, 471 
rampant, 680 
red blight on, 208 
unfruitful, 044 

1 Apple and Pear trees, 310 ; cankered, 532; 
! pruning, 519 
i Apricot, culture of the, 587 
Musch-musch, 129 
stock for Moor Park, 430 
| Apricots and Plums, pruning, 519 
culture of. 106 
pruning, 563 
varieties of, 588 

| Aquarium, making watertight, 228 
i Aquilegiacalifomica, 204 
canadensis, 204 
ehrysantha, 204 
coorulea, 204 
sibirica, 204 
Arabix alpina, 108 
Aralia Sieholdi, 508, 067 
spinosa, 490 

Aralia, treatment of, 515 
Aralias, 28, 292 
j Araucaria cxceha, 354, 582 


I 


AraUcarias, 275 
Arbutus Unedo Crootnei, 77 
Arbutuses, the, 56, 77 
Ardisia crenulata, 681 
Aristolochia elegans, 494 
propagating, 182 
8 ipno, 205 

Arrangement of small town garden, 6 l 8 
Arrhenatherum avenacelim, 179 
Artificial manure for annuals, 70 
use of, 128 

Artificial manures, 231 ; applying, 470 
for vegetables, 605, 622 
the use of, 139 

Artichoke, Globe and Jerusalem, 16 
the Jerusalem, 320, 689 
Artichokes, Globe, 171, 240 
Jerusalem, 579 

Arum Lily, double-spathed, 00 
Arum Lilies, 87, 321, 377 
dividing, 305 
not flowering, 227 
Arundo eonspicua, 70, 133 
Donax, 62 

Ash, the Weeping, 217 
Ash-tree, removing, 368 
Asparagus, 479 

as an ornamental plant, 230, 361 

bed, making, 326 

beds, 543, 657 ; old, 154 

culture, 320, 079 

cutting, 139 

early, 389 

feather} - , 402 

forcing, 420, 431 

growing, 10 

on the French system, 340 
planting, 102 339, 512 
plants, moving, 404 
plumosux, 04 ; nanus, 260, 634 
shelter for, 91 
vertieillaris, 108 
and Rhuluirb, 193 
and Seakale, 28 
Kale, cooking, 450 
Aspholte path, making, 322 
Aspidistra, bloom of, 484 
dividing, 515 
lurida, 111 
lurida variegata, 457 
Aspidistras, 28, 150 
Asplenium bulhiferum, 175 
Aspleniums, native, 630-1 
Aster Amelins, 26 
Asters, 273 
Asters, blight on, 228 
Asters, culture of China, 269, 687 
Asters in pots, 192 

Atragene, Vitis, Clematis, and Aristolo¬ 
chia, propagating, 102 
Aubergines farcies, 478 
Aubrietias, propagation of, 104 
Aucuba, the broad-spotted, 544 
Aucubas, 43 
from seed raising, 6 , 14 
male and female, 529 
moving. 227 
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Auricula seed* germinating, 183 
variegated, 152,185 
Auriculas, 20, 131, 404 
Alpine, 60 
border, 142 

double yellow, becoming single, 356 
in town air, 18 6 
stage varieties of, 659 
Autumn effects, 497 
blooming shrubs, 334, 400 
Crocu*c*, group of, 459 
flowers, 420, 438 
Avadavats, breeding, 146 
Aviary, management of an, 134, 450 
Award, a disputed, 276 
Azalea blooms, 644 
buds dropping, 671 
failure, 47 

hardy, not flowering, 118 
indica, culture and propagation of 135 
indica (while) in a large copper bowl, 
166 

leaves falling, 71 

mollis, 47, 04, 460; and its varieties, 
570 ; bloom dropping off, 233 ; forced, 
061 

unhealthy, 120, 155 
Azaleas, .’2, 138, 440, 627 
dying, 288 
Ghent, 22 

greenhouse, after blooming, 129 
Indian, compost for, 108 
Indian, seeds of, 212 
in fertilising Moss, 579 
propagating, 71 
seeds of Indian, 183 
unhealthy, 00*2 
unsatisfactory, 660 
white-flowered, 87 


B 

BACHELORS BUTTONS, 434 

■U Back garden, arrangement of, 642 
Back walls, utilisation of, 574 
Balsam, the great annual, 43 
the Sultan*, 305, 362, 573, 680 
Balsams, 4, 115, 192, 193 
coining single, 309 
tor town and villa amateurs, 222 
Barberries, 198 
early, 133 
moving, 153 

Barberry, the llully-leaced, 675 
Bare places under trees, 42, 141, 145, 155, 
398 

Bar fence, making undimbable, 366 
Basil, culture of, 208 
Basket-plants, 164 
for towns, good, 197 
Baskets and vases, 288 
Baskets on lawns, 192 
Bean roots, swellings on, 369 
Beans, Broad and Longpod, 476 
early Longpod, 018 
French, in frames, 669 
late sown runner and dwarf, 200 
runner, bloom falling off, 452 
saving seeds of, 497 
c. caterpillars, 280 
Beauiortin splemlens, 340 
Beech, the weeping, 217 
Beet and Carrots, 91 
Carrots and Parsnips with forked roots, 
484 

transplanting, 127, 193 
Beet-root storing, 452, 531 
Beetles, Black, 173 

on Vines and Ferns, 129 
Beginner's difficulties, a, 570 
Bell jtoicer*, the (18 cuts), 548 
Bcrberis Aquifolium, 56, 675 
Darwini. hedge of, 034 
empetrifolia and Darwini, 133 
stenophylla, 133 

Berry-bearing plants, two good, 447 
shrubs, 563 

Bed, Circular in Jardin d’Acclimutation, 
120 

oblong, 126 

Beds, planting small semi-circular, 688 
preparing, 3 
Bedding, 101 

in Kensington Gardens, 126 
out, 123, 127, 151, 170 
out, designs for, 120 
out, oiie a*jtect of, 121 
plant propagation, 304 
plants, 171,300, 069 ; cheap, 190; during 
winter, 493 ; from seed, (155 ; growing, 
33; hardening, 56; in winter, keep¬ 
ing, 302; notes on, 123; picking off 
blossoms of, 192 ; propagating, 299; 
propagation of, 668; raising, 34U; 
wintering, 302; wintering under diffi¬ 
culties, 276; yellow, 66 
Bee Orchi*, 268 
a late swarm, 461 
brood-rearing, 119 
“ bumping,” 357 
candy-feeding, 660 
crown hoard on frame hive, 94 
dead,11 

deserting hive, 62 
disappearance of a stock of, 621 
doubling, 120 
driving condemned, 357 
dysentery, 62 
enemies to, 672 
examination of stock, 73 
notes, 200 

Bees, bar-frame hives, 689 
extracting honey 
section 1 , 515 
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Bees, feeding, 73, 37l, 384 
flowers for, 689 
gathering pollen, 515, 534, 557 
getting out of roofs, 17 
Handling and subduing, 345 
honey-extracting, 214, 371 
how to make candy, 661 
in orchard house, 117 
in the workshop, 358 
late swarms, 215 
mice in hive, 036, 651 
obtaining section honey, 151 
on lawn, 129 

preparing hives for winter, 384 
putting swarms into bar frame hives, 50 
queen less stocks, 214 
robbing and fighting, 73 
removing sectional boxes and supers, 281 
saving condemned, 434 
seasonable notes, 119, 144, 151,214,281, 
357, 651, 672 

shading entrances of hives, 651 
spreading brood, 119 
superiug hives, 345 
supering straw skeps, 151 
troubled by, 304, 317, 327 
under roof of bouse, 11 
uniting driven, 358 
uniting weak colonies, 281 
value of, 371 

wax, extracting, 345, 651 
wax extractor, 396 
wormwood for subduing, 396 
Bee-garden, flowers for the, 108, 2SS 
Bee-keepers’ difficulty, 317 
Bee-keeping, 407, 450 
commencing, 396, 672 
in towns, 358, 417 

Book, gardening, for beginners, 686 
on vegetable culture, 686 
Begonia culture, 342 
curious growth in, 458 
fuchsioiaes, 314 
nitida, 55 
Rex, unsightly, 70 
the Fuchsia-like, 315 
Begonias, 550 
after flowering, 348 
and Gloxinias, 340 
best sorts of, 39 
dying down, 82 
for bedding, 637 

Fern*, and Mo**c*, trait in warm houttc 
cnccrcd with, 247 
from seed, 39, 348, 368 
in bloom, 539 
large-leaved, 368 
ornamental leaved, 367 
peat for, 686 
propagating, 39 
tuberous rooted, 22, 192, 486 
tuberous, culture of, 8, 358 
tuberous, 93, 246, 260, 292, 322, 126,686, 
657 ; outdoors, 387, 409, 460 
winter flowering, 432 
wintering tuberous, 368 
Bellflower, the pyramidal, 321 
Blackberry and Apple pudding, 435 
and Bullacc jam, 435 
pudding, baked, 135 
shape, 435 
synip, 435 
Blackberries, 324 

American, 284, 324, 335, 347, 357, 371, 
374, 395, 418, 456 
English, 418 
in pots, 263 
planting, 7 
Blaekbeetles, 228, 246 
Blackbirds and thrushes, 173 
Black Currant, the, 451 
Black fly on Cherries, 193 
on Melon leaves, 302 
Blech mini irpicant, 629, 063 
Blinds for vinery, 8 
Bluebell ttf Scotland, 549 
Bluebells under trees, 180 
Biennials, sowing, 90 
Bignonia lor conservatory, 685 
Birch, the purple, 380 
Birch, the weeping white, 217 
Bird-lime, 404 

Birds and Cherries, 182, 224 
and fruit buds, £04, 569, 063 
and spring flowers, 112 
cramp in lark's legs, 345 
for indoor aviary, 74 
for open-air aviary, 11 
nest fungi, 188 
notes, 109 
organs, 506 

Bog, making artificial, 309 
1 Vlants, growing, 223 
Bogs, how to make artificial, 252 
Bone manure, how to apply, 291 
Bones, converting into manure, 177 
as manure, 683 

Books on hardy plant culture, 606 
on gardening, 154, 327 
Borage,108 
Borago officinalis, 108 
Border, an old-fa*h toned, IS 
for kitchen garden, 253 
Botanic Garden*, Oxford, **xnc in, 105 
Botany, liooks on, 671, GS3 


chean handbook on, 153 
Botrycnium Lunaria, 630 
Bougainvillea, 4 
glabra, 158, 525 
scarlet, 21, 49, 68, 92, 152 
Bouquets, packing, 403 
Boussinguultia baselloides, UK), 302, 340, 
474, 495 
on screens, 540 

Bouvardias, 55. 229, .>80, .77, 426, 474, 502 
. be,t, 19 


Box edging, planting, 659 
hedge, transplanting, 446 
Boxes in window sills, filling, 171 
Box-trees, planting, 551 
Bracken, transplanting, 190, 205 
Brahma-Houdans, 159 
Bramble, a Rocky Mountain, 650 
Bran for storing eggs, 250 
Bread, brown, 73 
fancy, 144 
French, 144 
hot breukfast, 21 

making, 110; ordinary household, 110 ; 
with home-made veast and Potatoes, 
121 

Briare, budded. .‘169 
for budding, 512 
seedling, 290 
the Scotch, 325 
Brioche, 144 
Broad Beans, 116 

Broccoli, autumn and Cauliflower, 592 
bad-tasted, 161, 210 
early, 56 
heeling in, 473 
late, and small Savoys, 102 
planting, 211 
purple-sprouting, 458 
seeds, saving, 228 
transplanting a, 401 
Bromley Hill, Kent, a view at, 59 
Broom, Spanish, 313 
transplanting and pruning, 446 
white and yellow, 339 
Broirnllia data par. nana, 3 
Brugmansias, 150, 496, 668 
Brussels Sprouts, 475, 497, 669 
clubbed, 671 
early, 127 
failure with, 225 
sowing, 657 

Bryophyllum calycinuni, 9, 430 
Buck-eye, long-spike-flowered, 446 
Buckthorn, the sea, 396, 413 
Budding and grafting, 88 
simple directions for, 25 
Ruddlca glolxisa, propagating, 227 
Budgerigars, breeding, 11, 37 
Building a greenhouse, 623 
Bulb-beds, carpeting for, 4:18 
Bulb-glasses in summer, 73, 88 
Bulb notes, 3 
planting, 313 

Rulhocodium veriium, 530 
Bullions plants, 351 
carpeting, 154 
in cool house, 129 
Bulbs, 401, 412 

after flowering, 500 ; removing, 168 
early v. late planting of, 459 
forcing themselves out of the ground, 
524 

for early forcing, 348 
for small plot, 369 
for town garden, 457 
in fernery, planting, 511 
in window boxes, 267 
planting, 107, 399, 401 
potting. 400 
successional, 590 
Bullfinches, 450 
becoming black, 74, 97 
Bulrushes, 522 
Bumble bees, 208 
Bun, a rich Currant, 121 
.Scotch Cun-ant, 318 
Buns, French, 145 
plain Currant., 121 
Bush fruits, planting, 669 
Bush fruits, propagating, 473 
manuring. 525 
Butcher's Broom, the, 589 
the climbing, 432 
Buttonhole bouquets, 577 
plants for, 288 
Burnt rubbish, 260 
Buttered eggs, 450 


O 

C ABBAGE and other vegetables, 364 
club in, 396 
Couve Tronchuda, 470 
flv, the. 417 
the, 475 

Cabltages, clubbing in, 505 
early, 249 
grubs on, 365 
planting, 350, 378, 604 
red. 80, 228 
sowing, 256 

Cabbage plants, Autumn sown, 61 
Cacti, 153 

Cactus (pink) after flowering, 93 
Dahlias, Scarlet, 393 
Scarlet, not flowering, 08, 76 
suckers on, 244 
Cake, a chocolate, 318 
Cornish heavy, 303 
Cakes, 317 

Calico frames for protecting plants, 142 
glazed frames, in 
Caladiam Max Kolb, 367 
Caludiums. 32, 363, 367 
rotting, 512 
Calanthes, the. 68 
Calceolaria cuttings, insects on, 529 
Calceolarias, 109, 138 
bedding, 34 

herbaceous, 272, 278, ,‘189, 5S2 
herbaceous and Cinerarias, 273, 311 
herbaceous, growing in frame, 244 
herbaceous and shrubby, 598 
leaves of, turning jellow, 53, 315 


Calceolarias seedling, 390 
shrubby, 91, 582 
yellow shrubbv, 101 
Callas, 90, 170, 528 
as window plants, 422 
seedling, 170, 228 
Calliprora flava, 47tf 
Calopoyon pnlchelln*, 271 
Calvary Clover, 397, 422 
Camellia buds dropping, 560, 579 
buds not opening, 626 
flowers injured, 555 
leaves diseased, 93 
leaves, variegated, 141 
varieties of the, 341 

Camellias, 42, 48, 79, 125, 255, 836, 369 , 
390, 441, 526, 530 
after blooming, 644, 671 
and Azaleas, propagating, 686 
and Arum Lilies flowering early, 489 
and Rhododendrons, 259 
cultivation of, 48 
culture of, 341, 542 
gathering, 288 
insects on, 369 
propagating, 290 
shy-blooming, 470 
treatment of, 276 
thri|is on, 305 
unhealthy, 529, 634 
Campanula fragilis, 79 
Barrelieri, 267, 326 
in pots, 131 
pyramidalis, 79 
Campanula*, the (18 cuts) 548 
Campion* or Lychni*e*, the (7 cuts), 509 
Canary ailing, 520, 534 
Creeper, the, 287 
Creepers dying, 838 
lame, 85 

losing feathers, 579 
mopish, 96, 109, 201 
not laying, 233 
sickly, 546 
with swollen leg, 134 
Canaries, breeding, 96 
insects on, 371 
quarrelsome, 450 
treatment of, 558 
Candytuft, perennial, 168 
Canker, is cold the cause of ? 117 
in Poplar, 169 
in fruit trees, 446 
Cannas, 76, 342, 349 
wintering, 511 

Canterbury Bells, 170, 254, 314 
double, 549 
Cape Gooselierry, 19 
Caper Plant, the, 201 
Spa rye, the, 201 
Capitari* *pino*a, 201 
Cardrum. Prickly Tour*, 10U 
Cardoons, culture of, 100 
Cardinals and canaries, 12 
Carex ripnria allio-marginata, 316 
Careful man’s question, a, 156, 173, 180 
Carnation, a well-ymwn, 414 
culture of the, 362 
flowers decaying, 118 
layers, treatment of, 393 
leaves spotted, 598 
notes, 245 

Carnations, 311, 401 
a London amateur’s, 414 
and Pyrethrums in pots, 131 
and Picotees, 60,299; difference between 
309 

and Picotees, Exhibition, 483 
and Picotees in winter, 508 
bonier, 304, 352, 566 ; and their culture, 
184 

eaten by sparrows, 60 
injured. 83 

making permanent plantation of, 376 
of different colours on one plant, 339 
planting out, 93 
perpetual, 101 

peiqietual flowering, 192, 265, 377, 486 
563, 626 

Picotees, and Pinks, seedling, 4 
seedling, 808, 634 
saving seeds of, 340 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, sport of, 47 
strikin'? cuttings of, 3U3 
transplanting, 185 
tree, 32, 47 ; treatment of, 340 
Yellow, 344, 367 
Carpet garden, 82 

lieds, 115 ; circular. 120 
Carjtet bed*, panelled, 125 
planting, 150 

Carpeting plants, evergreen, *254 
Carrots, 476, 538 
autumn, 311 
blanched, 314 
destroying wild, 196 
forcing Early Horn, 563 
Horn, 256 
Caterpillars, 626 
on Currant trees, 19 
on double Rocket**, 3a7 
on fruit trees. 170 
on Gooseberries, 284, 306 
on Roses and Pelargoniums, 340, 358 
on Vines, 276 
Cat disperser, a. 193 
Cats and window plaids, 529 
disiiersing, 246 
in gardens, 66, 440 
the, 282 

Cat's-tail grass in garden, 270 
Catch-crops, 559 
Catchflv, autumn, 410 
A burn', 419 
Pulton. 410 
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< '(ttchji}!, double-flowered seaside, 410 
C ’ntlri and pussies, 103 
t~'uu1i'tower seed, sowing, 61 
Cauliflowers, 5, 475, 538 
autumn giant, 378, 407 
a succession of, 110 
clubbing, 404, 447 
dying, 291 
early, 618 
in frames, 512 
in trenches, 116 
sowing, 322, 503 
Cape Gooseberries, 49o 
Cedar at the rookery, Bromley Common, 
353 . 

Cedars from cones, 502 
Celeriac, 161 
Celery, 95,151, 479 
and Leeks, 178 
decaying, 531, 638 
diseased, 404 
earthing up, 401 
fly, the, 342, 396 
insects on, 303 
late, 211, 350, 473 
plants, raising. 1 
raising early, 669 
sowing, 667, 660 
the early, 293 
tiles for, 58 

trenches, position for, 8 
Celosia pyramUlalis, 56, 211 
Celosias, 241 

Cement stains on red tiles, 640 
Gentaurea Cyan us, 108 
Centaureas, 192 
Centipedes, 154, 500 

CerajniJt Lauro-Ceratni* oar. rotutuli- 
folia, 395 
vulgaris, 413 
Ceterach oflicinarum, 630 
Chalk soil, improving a, 404 
Chenaar tree, the, 14, 41 
Cherry, double-blossomed, 339 
the wild, 413 

Cherries, Duke, as hushes, 609 
Morello, 42; as bush trees, 28-1; prun¬ 
ing, 642 

Cheny-Plum tree dropping fruit, 224 
Cherry tree, fruit dropping from, 244 
Cherry pie ( Heliotropium), 252 
Chervil, 476 
Cheshire garden, «, 428 
Chestnut, the Golden-leaved, 684 
tree, under a, 232 
Chestnuts, glazed, 585 
the Horse and Spanish, 229 
Chickens and turkeys, food for, 317 
Chickweed on lawn, 92 
Chicory, 432, 476 
Dandelion, and Watercress, 171 
China Asters, early blooms of, 671 
Choixya ternata out of doors in Devon, 
223, 402 

Chorozeuias, 210 
Chou de Burghley, 476, 563 
Chow-Chow pickle, 282 
Christmas Rose, 382, 545 ; great, 537 ; in 
pots. 131 

Christmas Roses, 404, 446, 524, 634 
after blooming, 70 
and their culture, 92 
culture and propagation of, 541 
dividing, 101 
clying, 550 

for house decoration, 567 
group of, 536 
half-ojtened bud* of, 541 
in howl with Aralia leave*, 567 
in a Scotch garden, 539 
keeping clean, 655 
raising from seed, 686 
varieties of, 92 

Chrysanthemum, an Anemone-flowered, 
523 

cuttings, 683 

culture, 161, 315, 602 ; notes on, 361 
I)r. Brock, 640 
frutescens, 626 
good late, 56 

growers, a question for, 192 
jottings, 507 
leaf, insects on, 034 
leaves diseased, 195 
Madame Desgrange, 309 
Madame Moulise, 015 
maggot, 276 

maximum, nion trous growth of, 430 
rubra perfeeta, 535 
seasonable notes on, 523 
season,prolonging the, 539 
seed, 529 

white, 538, 554 ; large white, 524 
Chrysanthemums, 15, 116, 138, 189, 229, 
256, 273, 293, 310, 311, 322, 378, 382, 
388, 391, 4U1, 422, 446, 486, 497, 511, 
516, 524, 529 

and Asters, saving seed of, 415 

and Fuchsias, from seed, 326 

annual, 300 

at Finsbury Park, 510 

autumn propagation of, 512 

blooming too early, 291 

Christmas Day, 577 

colour of, 446 

decaying, 470 

dwarf, 540, 615, 626 

early flowering, 397, 414, 423, 468 

failure of, 48 

for exhibition, 554 

for outdoor culture, 604 

from seed, 554, 574, 602, 637, 646 

garden, 482 

golden, 477 _ 

golden-yellow, 4S9 

grubs on, 228, 244 L,C 


Chrysanthemums in open ground, 685 
how to grow large, 529 
in the open air, 525, 566 
in pots, 212 
in room, 415 
large-flowered, 94, 142 
large white, 515 

late, 35, 109, 445, 539, 553, .*>60, 615, 626, 

647 

late flowering, 142, 599 
mildewed, 515 

Mrs. Bundle and Fleur de Marie, 540,554 

new varieties of, 523 

November, in the open air, 498, 530 

old, 529 ; stools of, 500 

on walls, 3 

planting, 56 

planting out, 390 

potting, 9 

propagating, 619 

protecting, 415 

raising new varieties of, 161 

summer, 309 

taking cuttings of, 161 

the Cossack, 523 

training, 162 

treatment of, 8 

unsatisfactory, 481 

varieties of, 162 

withering, 330 

without glass, 1 

Church decoration, flowers for, 433 
Chutney, 638 
recipes for, 611 
Cider making, 435 

Cinerarias, 29, 91. 124, 255, 388, 512, 581, 
582 

and herbaceous Calceolarias, 102, 401 
damping off, 415 
insects on, 340, 470 
in room, keeping, 416 
Cinquefoil shining, 603 
Cistus, the gum, 56 
Cistuses, 236 
Clematis, 44 
Flammula, 350 
for cool house, 354 
grafting, 659 
graveoleng, 257, 467 

Jackinani, pruning, 7 ; propagation of, 
640 

indivisa, 669 ; in ta*e, 289 
montana under glass, 131 
yew Zealand, 289 
planting, 393 
propagating, 102,108 
Sylph, 303 
ViiaUta, 399 
Vitieella venosa, 671 
Clematises for walls, 545 
propagating Japanese, 458 
the, 204 

white-flowered, 185 
Clerodendron, a hardy, 490 
Balfourii, 4, 525 
Thonipsoni after blooming, 70 
Clerodendrons, culture of, 214 
shrubby, 4, 211 
Clianthus magnificus, 606 

f mniceus, 150, 561 
mher-clad houses, 204 
evergreen, for outside wall, 47 
for back wall of vinery, 416 
for cool greenhouse, 460 
for greenhouse, 104 
for wall, 142 

sweet-smelling, for greenhouse, 457 
Climbers and scandent shrubs, 80 
for covering deafl tree, 143 
for house in North Wales, 142 
for shaded greenhouse, 606 
for wall facing north, 660 
naturally grown, 467 
on walls, pmning, 618 
summer, 139 

Climbing-plants, 171, 601, 646 
and damp walls, 3*24 
for conservatory, 277 
for greenhouse, 554 
on walls, 654 

over entrance porch of house, Si 
Cloche, the, 184, 2*20 

the, as used in the propagating home, 
184 

the, a* used in the raising of seedling 
plant*, 1S4 

the, a* used in winter Lettuce culture, 

1X4 

Coal and coke stove for greenhouse, 4S4 
Colima scandens, 292, 415 
Cob-nut tree, seedling, 593 
Cochins and Hamburgh*, 419 
Cockatlels, 145 
rearing, 97, 109 
Cockatoos, 11, 24 
Cockroaches, 187 
Cockscombs, culture of, 8 
in autumn and winter, 241 
Cocoanuts, 19 
Codlin moth, the, 389, 505 
larva of the, 642 

Cold frame and pit, definition of, 303 
management of, 45 
utilising a, 83 
Cold frames, utilising, 259 
Colchieum, 344 
Coleus, 192, 390, 60S 
for exhibition, 288 
propagating, 667 

Colour in floyver-lieds. the arrangement of 
in the flower garden, 054 
•Coltsfoot and stone crop, destroying, 19 
exterminating, 189 
variegated, as an edging, 314 
Columbia*, the golden, 204 


Columbia, the go! 

>gte 


Columbine, the Siberian, 204 
Columbines, 165, 205, 304, 314 
garden, *204 
varieties of, 223 
Comicalities in plants, 330 
Competition, illustration, 370 
Concrete for garden walks, 471 
floor, laying, 445, 461, 512, 527 
Coniferous trees, 352 
Conifers, ornamental, 671 
Conservatory at Bournemouth, view in a, 
181 

a well-arranged, 226 

Coprosma Baueriana variegata, 601, 625, 

682 

Convallaria majalis, 393 
Convolvuluses, liest hardy climbing, 355 
destroying wild, 326 
Convolvulus minor ear., 163 
“ Cool ” and “ cold ” greenhouses, 129 
Coral plant, the, 101 
Corhularias, the, 689 
Cordon*, horizontal, 89 
Corianders, 195 

Corner of conservatory at Iac Abbey, 607 
Cornish flat or heavy cake, 282 
Corn Marigolds, cultivated, 223 
Corn-salad, 137 
Green, of h'tamjwx, 137 
or Lamb's lettuce, 93 
Iteyente, 137 
Cornflower, the, 108 
Coronilla giauca on walls, 566 
Correas, 177 
culture of, 232 

Correspondents, a suggestion to. 130 
Corrosive sublimate and slugs, 060 
Cotoneasters, Evergreen, 448, 474 
Cotoneaster seed, sowing, 514 
Cotton from seeds, 554 
Coverings for glass structures, 532 
Covert plants, 507 
Cow and horse manure, 542 
Cow manure, mulching with fresh, 104 
the use of, 104 
Cow Parsnip, 129 
the Giant, 445 
Cowslip wine, 73, 85 
Crab-apple Jelly, 372, 384 
Cranberry Pie, a, 677 
(Scotch) .lam, 449 
plants, 264 
Creeper for arch, 644 
for covering stump of tree, 659 
for cool greenhouse, 121 
Creepers and Greenfly, 302 
for cool houses, 393 
for shady porch, 95 
for various aspects, 672 
summer, 177 
.Creeping Jenny, 528 
Creve-Coeur, the, 134 
Crickets, 58, 74, 77. 103, 112, 130 
how to destroy, 672 
Crocus, 344 
Bala user, 65 
biflorus pusillus, 65 
bulbs, increasing. 118 
Cloth of Gold, 399 | 

etrusrus, 65 
leucorhynchus, 65 
reticulatus, 65 
Crocuses, forcing, 348 
in St. James’s Park, 63 
lifting, 118 

near Standard Roses, 543 
naturalising tinder Beech Tree, 301 i 

seedling, 195 I 

spring flowering, 65 i 

the autumn, 3S9 j 

Crotons, 637 1 

Croup in fowls, 317 j 

Croftte-au-pot, 172 | 

Crops for exi>osed ground, 280 ! 

Croweas, 60S i 

Crowding in cold weather, 188 
Crown Imperial, 344 ; unsatisfactory, 118 
Cryptogram nia crixpa, 631 J 

Cryptomeria elegans as a screen, 610 j 

Crumpets, how to make, 558 ; 

Cuckoo-spit on Strawberries, 250 i 

Cucumber, a white, 384 
l>ed, making, 154 
culture, 253, 258; profitable, 500 
failures, 312 
frame, the, 151, 416 

growing, 118, 132 i 

neyv, 483 

seed rotting, 104 1 

seed, saving, 369 
shrivelling, 340 
tree, flowers of the, 296 
Cucumbers, 526, 563, 609 
a yood crop of, 132 
and Tomatoes, 426 ; together, 686 
Autumn, 389 
culture of, 96, 208 

diseased, 168, 340 i 

failing. 183, 276 | 

for exhibition, growing, 142 j 

going off, 276 I 

growing in frame, 648 ; in towns, 119 
heat for, 142 I 

how to grow, 556 
in the open air, 479, 644 
in winter, 393 

large, 342 j 

Melons and Tomatoes, 671 
qualities of shoyv, 355 
Ridge, 156; and Vegetable Marrows, 1 
139, 293 
sowing, 669 

the yvholesomeness of, 225 . 

turning yellow, 227 
varieties* of, 556 
weakly, 258 


vii 


Cucumbers, Winter, 455 
Cultural notes for small garden, 421, 441 
451, 475, 479, 505, 517, 621, 585 
Curculigo recurvata, 638 
Curious flowers, a group of, 49 
Currant bushes, leafless, 374 
culture of the, 568 
the flowering, 56 
the Red, 451 
the White, 451 
varieties of the, 568 
Currants, Black, cutting back, 657 
flowering, 113 
fruit falling, 264 
moving, 392 
on north walls, 28 
Red, with old wood, 302 
Standard, 158 

Currant-trees, transplanting, 354 
(Black) not fruiting, 872 
unproductive, 324 
Cupflower, the tall, 460 
Custard Apple seed, 32 
: Cut blooms, 637 
I Cut flowers, 062 
! for winter, 49 

how to arrange, 324 
I refreshing, 265 
Cuttings, potting off, 340 
Cycas revoluta in the open air, 593 
Cyclamen, 562 
Coum, 221 
europieum, 221 
grubs on, 044 

hardy, and male Fern, 221 
hardy, 44, 221 
Ibericum, 221 
neapolit&num, 221 
repandum, 221 
I treatment of, 54*2 
Cy clamens, 101, 170, *255, 336 
grubs on, 675 
j unhealthy, 129 

[ “Cypress" Annual Creeper, 614 626 
j Cyperus alternifolius, 608 
: Cypripedium insigne, 279 
i spectabile, 614 
, Cystopteris bulhifera, 393 

frngilis, 633 ; crested form of, 301, 344 
montana, 632 
, Cytisus, 15, 170, 230 

fragrans, 198 *, striking cuttings of, 183 


D 

71X007 XiONGLXGS, j;ruli of. au 
the, 505 

| Daffodil flotcers half expanded, 108 
hoop petticoat, forcing, 348 
Daffodils, best dozen, 114 
early, 32 

for postal transit, cutting, 108 
for window gardening, 663 
in pots, 130, 689 
not flowering, 118 

Dahlia roots are they edible ? 460 ; yy inter- 
! ing, 457 

tuliers, 657 ; are they edible ? 465 
Yellow Constance, 398 
Dahlias, 262, *273, 304, 378 
beds of, 245 
Cactus. 20, 481 
culture of, 9, 21 
colours of, 460 
double, 195 
a disease of, 107 
earwigs on, 363 
exhibition, 640, 655 

Hollyhocks, and Phloxes, for exhibi- 
tion, 115 

in blossom, removing, 484 
in pots, 47 

in winter, preserving, 369 
Paragon single, 424 
pegged down, 150 
pegging down, 183 
planting choice, 166 
pot, for town balconies, 196 
Pompon, 424 
propagating, 68 
single, 682 

single and double, 79 
single, from seed, 639, 673 
seedling, 288 

wintering, 426, 537 ; and propagating, 
529 

Daily papers and matters botanical, the, 
880 

Daisies and Primroses, dividing, 350 
getting rid of, 528 
Hen and Chicken, 154 
Michaelmas, 564 ; and Asters, 497 
on lawn, 185, 404, 550, 644 
Daisy, Paris, 61 
tafl purple, 509 

Damp ana shaded position, plants for, 82 
Damson, the Prune, 611, 688 
wine, making, 419 
Damsons and Bullaces, 418 
Dandelion, 171, 476 
as a salad, 331 

Daphne blooming twice a year, 447, 480 
Cneorum, 133 
Indira, 310, 536 
indica alba, 45 
indica not flourishing, 83 
losing lower leaves, 7S2 
Mezerexun, berries of, 297 
the Indian, 45 
White Indian, 141 
Date-stone, germinating 19 
Davallia fronds broken, 258 
eDath of hen,* 250 

Decaying wood and fungoid growths, 
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Deciduous Barberries, 133 
trees and shrubs, planting, 64*2 
Desfontainea spinosa, 5C2, 622; as a 
greenhouse plant, 507 ; propagation 
of, 507 

Desmodium penduliflorum, 400 
Designs far flower-beds, intricate, 542 
Destroying a Holly tree, 650 
Deutzia gracilis, 42, 87 ; propagating, 82 
Deutzias after flowering, 142 
in greenhouse and shrubbery, 564 
Dendroid um nobile, treatment of, 61 
Dendrobiunts, 68 
Devonshire cream, 462, 478 
Dianthus chinensis, 630 
Ueddewigi , tar. diode matu* fl.-pl., 48 
Dicentra (Dielytra) spectabilis, 8*2; and 
Fumaria, 71 

Dielytra spectabilis and Solomon's Seal, 
627 

Dimorphanthus mandshuricus, 424 
Dioscorea Batatas, 530 
Diplacus glutiuosus, 140, 516 
Dipladenia'Brearltf/ana , 02 
Disa grandiflora, 381; treatment of, 430 ; 
superba, specimen of, bearing 96 flatter 
spikes, 128 

Disbudding stone fruits, 101 
Disease in the drinking fountain, 146 
Dog penalty, 359 ; pan of the, 880 
Dogs in the house, 282 
Double flowers, how formed, 188 
Dough Cake, 121 
Draoophyllum gracile, 245 
Draccena ternunalis alba, 29 
Dracaenas, 638 
greenhouse, 681 
propagating, 28 

rubra and congesta as room plants, 111 
stove, 681 

Dropwort, double flowered, 343 
Drummond Castle, terrace at, 140 
Drynaria, dividing, 606 
Drying flowers, 357 
Ducks as layers, 317 
how to feed, 450 
proliflc, 350, 384. 419 
Duck-manure, 626, 650 
Ducklings, unhealthy, 534 
Dutchman’s pipe, the, 205 
creeping over stem of deciduous Cypress, 
448 


Eryngium alpinum, 374 
bromelicefolium, 375 
eburneum, 375 
maritimum, 374 
pandan{folium , 382 
Eryngo, Lasseaux’s, 377 
the ivory-leaved, 375 
Eryngoe or 8ea Hollies, 874 
Ervthrina Crista-galli, 101, 211, 441, 056 
Erythronivins, the , 621 
Escallonia macrantha, 297 
Escargots farcis, 157 
stewed, 150 

Esehscholtzia Mandarin, 236 
Eucharis amazonica, 87 ; double, 329 
culture of, 22, 328 
growing, 600 
leaves diseased, 244 
Eueharidium Breiceri, 29 
Eulalias, 133 
Euonymus, golden, 169 
Euonyinuses, 43 
Eupatorium odoratissimum, 382 
treatment of, 529 

Euphorbia jacquinisflora, 432, 525; and 
Poinsettia pulcherrima, 170 
Lathyris, 201 

Eurya latifolia \ ariegata, 682 
Evergreen plants, 674 
Evergreens, cuttings of, 350, 363 
hardy, 412 
in windows, 72 
pruning, 6 

transplanting, 56, 208 
Everlasting annuals (8 cuts), 595 
flower, white, 32 
flowers, 449, 477 

Evening Primrose, Dandelion-leaved, 405 
tall-flowered, 405 
the large-flattered, 405 
the late-flowering, 405 
the Missouri, 405 
transplanting, 430 
the rosy, 405 
white, 405 

Excluder, zinc, under sections, 50 
Exhibitions v. usefulness, 23, 50, 54 
Exogonium Purga, 288,312 
Extension system of training, the, 82 
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Parly corkers, utilising, m 

JJ flowering shrubs for bee-garden, 108 
sowing, 658 
Earthenware jars, 76 
vegetables and salads, 49 
Earthworms, 594, 607, 616, 649 
on lawn, 141 
Earwigs, 419, 440 
and Dahlias, 165 
and Chrysanthemums, 428 
in houses, 356 
in greenhouse, 275 
on Dahlias, 446 
Eccremocarpus, 244 
scaber out-of-doors, 800, 326 
Echeverias, 7, 9U, 453 
and Calceolarias, wintering, 416 
wintering, 33 

Edging for small garden, 141 
for walks, 124 
plants, *272 

Edelweiss and Alpine Catchjlies (Siteties), 
673 

Egg-eating hens, 122 
hound Pullet, 97 
producing foods, oheap, 216 
production, 676 

puddings, savoury for invalid, 534 
sandwiches, 294 

supply, stoppage of, 599, 611, 623, 652 ; 

unsatisfactory, 306 
testers, 97 
Eggs, 159 
baked, 686 
bran for storing, 250 
buttered, 599; or scrambled, 435 
defective, 506 
fertile, 676 
how to preserve, 558 
in summer, storing, 266 
pickle for preserving, 62 
preserving, 12, 51, 317, 670 
rambled, 462 
soft, 294 
soft-shelled, 450 
storing, 12, 233, 652, 676 
unsatisfactory* 173 
winter, 638, 677 
without shells, 121 
Elder, golden, 366 

scarlet, 60, 834, 381; not fruiting, 31 
Elderberry Wine, 435 
Elms, weeping, 217 

Kinlxithrium coccineum in Cornwall, 143 
Endive. 476, 480 
blanching and protecting, 210 
culture, 171, 209 

English and botanical names of plants, 
449, 522 

Flower Garden, the, 672 
F'ruit, 688 

names of plants, ISO, 458 
Epacrises, 48, 170, 454, 581 
Epilobinm angustifolium, 851 
Epiphyllums, 150, 245, 310, 496 
soil for, 257 

KpiphvHum trancatum, 131, 608; graft¬ 
ing, 565 

Ere minis robust us, 167 


r.re minis romisius, iu< . - T ffigw 
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PALLKN TREKS, 610 

A Favourite flow*ers and how to grow 
them, 29, 40, 77, 99, 135, 222, 253, 301 
Farfugium grande, 19, 415 
Feather eatmg, 623 
by fowls, 134 

Feeding poultry once a day, 23, 97,110 
in cold weather, 122 
Fences, covering, 683 
Fennel, Florence, 157, 184 
Fern case, 303; management of, 16 
cases, 267 

for gas-lighted room, 506 

houses, *27 

the Elk’s Horn, 175 

the male, and hardy Cyclamen, *?21 

tiles, 688 

wall, making, 662 
Ferns, 78, 210, 590, 668 
all our native (46 cuts), 625 
basket, 598 

British, 687; for exhibition, 53 
flimv, under stage, 314; New Zealand, 
573 

for a cold house, 660 
for bouquets, 659 
for button-hole bouquets, 470 
for sitting-rooms, 616, 638 
for window boxes, 430 
for window’s, 175 
from seeds, how to raise, 498 
hardy, 235 ; evergreen, British, 497; for 
windows, 267; in a Surrey Wood, 
293; in pots, 236; treatment during 
the winter, 521 
in earthenware jars, 41 
in English gardens, 583 
in smoky towns, 613 
Killarney, to grow, 562 
Maidenhair, 175; for Fern case, 644; 

in rooms, 670 ; propagating, 524 
near a stream, colony of, 152 ; on walls, 
468, 644 
our native, 673 
planting hardy, 415 
potting, 175 
raising, 550 
repotting, 683 
stand of, 646 
transplanting, 403 
variegated, 488 
Fescue grass, the tail, 179 
Festuea elatior, 179 

Ficus elastica, 00, 228; propagation of, 
102 

Ferneries, hardy, 293 
Fernery, the hardy, 322 
at Glcnatna, view in, 209 
under shelf in greenhouse, 404 
Field mice, 129 ; in gardens, 64 
Fig culture, 355 
Fig trees, 42 
Figs, forcing, 682 
in pots, 299, 625 
in the open air, 503 
on w’alls, 91, 240 
picking off young, 430 
pricking, 395 
propagation of, 503 
under glass, pruning, 503 
Figwort, 108 

a bee flower, 123, 155 


Filbert culture, 512 
Fil erts and Cob Nuts, 66 
not hearing, 47 
planting, 657 

Fxnocchio, or Florence Fennel, 157 
Fire-bush, propagating the, 593 
the, in Cornwall, 148 
Fire-lighters, how to make, 077 
Fire Pink, the, 417 
Flies and plants, 390 
in a conservatory, 396 
in greenhouse, 387 

floral blind for a kitchen window’, 380 
Flower beds in cemeteries, 459 
culture for market, 365 
restocking for spring, 500 
the planting of the, 138 
pot stains, 502 
pots, sizes of, 7 
seeds, saving, 363 
trade, the London, 353 
walk, with Weeping Willow, 513 
watering, 256 

Flowering plants for warm greenhouse, 
002 

“ Flow er of the living leaf,” 9 
Flowers, dying, 357 
for altar vases, 44 
for church decoration, 433 
for cutting, 30, 500 
for exhibition, shading, 340 
for exposed garden, 688 
for market, 319 
for north window', 228 
for summer border, 93 
for tow'ii garden, 409 
for yard facing north, with glass roof, 
034 

in Cucumber frame, 686 
late, in the Highlands, 530 
on cottage walls, 399 
open air November, in Scotland, 526 
rain-proof, 350 
sweet scented, 351, 557 
to lie gathered ? Ought, 653, 685 
Flue, an amateur's, for small greenhouse, 
33, 56 
Flues, 10 
Flued walls, 441 
Fly Orchis, 268 
Faeniculum duke, 157 
Foliage-covered house, 81 ; with lawn, 684 
in bouquets, 226 

plants for rooms and cool houses, 557 
to mix with cut flowers, 614 
Food for pea-fowl chicks, 306 
Foods for egg production, 85 
Footpath, making, 17, 26 
Forced shrubs, 42 
F’orcing pit, 161 
Forget-me-not in pots, 131 
Forget-me-nots ("six cuts), 406 
Foreythia suspense and other wall plants, 
279 

Fowl, a hardy cross-bred, 076; crop- 
hound, 74 

Fowl manure, 326, 059; for gardens, 251 
Fowls and Pigeons in gardens, 123, 137 
bread for, 090 

conflned in small space, 140 
crooked-breasted, 434 
for damp situation, 023 
ill, 306 

in a greenhouse, 8, 546 
in confinement, 159 
laying abroad, 623 
points of, 434 

Plymouth Rocks ailing, 670 
Foxglove, monstrous, 227, 257 
Foxgloves, planting, 314 
Frame, arranging and utilising, 529 
shaded by trees, 326 
F'ranies and frame culture, 535 
garden, 233 

Francoa ramosa, 177, 350 ; in vase, 379 
Francoas in pots, 181 
Freesia refract a alba, 71, 575, 275, 
Freesias. 632 
and their culture, 575 
from seed, 54 

out of doors, 603 ; in South Devon. 113 
Free-flowering plants for town gardens, 
105 

French Beans, 378; Dwarf, 470; forcing, 
389, 526 

Fritters, Sorrel, 250 
Fritillaria, moving, 129 
F'rogs, green, 352, 365 
Front garden, arrangement of, 522 
F’ront gardens, special feature for, 618 
Frost and Vine stems, 371 
keeping, out of small frame, 528 
out of greenhouse, keeping, 8*27 
Fruit as food, 571 
a crop of, 245 
as an article of food, 318 
as food and medicine, 546 
blossoms, saving, 5; sheltering, 90 
borders, concreting, 441 
buds, 588 
crop, the, 323 
crops, thinning the, 240 
culture, obstacles to successful, 62*2 
for north-east, wall, 37*2 
for the family, 519 
garden. Improving neglected, 430 
gathering, 322 : and storing, 412 
growers, amateur, a few* hints to, 373 
in a natural state, preserving, 215 
orchard, planting, 396 
our best native, 394 
packing, for transportation, 635 
preserved in salicylic acid, 372,534, 546, 
658, 571, 599 

preserving, 345; simple method of, 599, 
677 


F’ruit puddings, cold, 331 
rooms, 510 
storing, 378, 415 
to presen e, without sugar, 359 
tree buds, birds and, 543 
worthless varieties,, 374 
Fruits and sugar, 202 
bush, 563 

for small gardens, 305 
preserving in salicylic acid, 077 
stone, on walls, 171 
the best, to eat, 282 
Fruit-trees, barked, 671 
for north walls, 488 
for stable wall facing east, 552 
for w’ail facing south, 552 
ia winter, watering, 502 
lime for, 441 
not hearing, 355 
old, 5*20 

ornamental, 283 
over walks, 181 

planting, 401, 444, 455, 555, 618, 642 

preparing to plant, 441 

protection of, 16 

pruning, 500 

purchasing, 273 

removing, 519 

rehovating old, 473 

ringing and ligaturing, 665, 666, 688 

securing grafts of, 027 

top-dressing, 532 

transplanting, 071 

unfruitful, 347 

winter dressing, 472 

young, 497 

Fuchsia, buds dropping off, 30*2 
culture of the, 301 

fulgens not blooming, 315; treatment 
of, 686 

six-sepaled, 2*27 
the trailing, 599 
varieties of the, 301 

Fuchsias, 10, 41, 91,125,170,193, 271, 400, 
432, 454, 608, 609, 634, 642, 669 
and Heliotrope for winter flowering, 48 
culture of standard, 393 
exhibition in the open air, 321 
for indoor decoration, 35 
for town amateurs, 214 
from seed, 367 
hardy, 370 
in pots, 288, 305 
large flow*ered double, 213 
not flow ering, 168 
propagating, 657 
surplus, 115 

wintering, flowering, 413 
Fumigation by tohaooo, 626, 648 
FunkiaH, *211; naturally-grouped, 95 
F’ungi, 340 
bird’s nest, 188 
British, 674 
poisonous, 364 

Fungoid growth and decaving w*ood, 448 
Fungus on fresh-water fish, 91 
Furnishing border with flowering plants, 


Q 

pulchella Lorenziana, 

Goillardias, 430 

Galionia (Hyacinthus) candicans, 617 
Galvanised wire, plants trained on, 457 
Galvanised wires, 504 
Game fowl, points in, 216 
Gapes in chickens, 159 
Garden, cultivating for profit, 529 
an easily-stocked, 640 
bock arrangement of, 628 
crops eaten off, 168 
frames, 283 

hose, repairing, 198, 244, 354 
in August, the, 344 
laying out, 314 
produce, waste of, 284 
walks, 585 

Gardenia intermedia, 340 
Gardenias, 577 
after flowering, 142 
in succession, 149 
the culture of, 48 
Gardens of light and shade, 157 
Gardkmng Illustrated, a student of, 16 
volumes of, 142 
Gardening in la’-ge towns, 190 
in London, 287 
in 8outh Devon, 401 
Gardeners’ working hours, 71, 100, 127 
Garrets and cellars, utilising, 161 
Gas for greenhouse, 16 
for heating greenhouse, 70 
in greenhouse, 474 

stoves, 18, 31, 47, 56, 76, 265; costly, 
106 

Gas-lighted rooms, Ferns in, 95 
Gas-lime as manure, 644 
Gazanias, propagating, 644 
Gentian, the Willow, 377 ; white, 304 
Gentians, 510, 5*27 ; the (six cuts), 481 
Gcntiana acaulis from seed, 309; not 
flowering, 168 
Gentianclla, 481 
planting edging of, 275 
Genista buds withering, 70 
propagating, 241 
racemosa, 581 
Genistas, 627 

Geranium cuttings in propagator, 76 
“ Happy Thought,” 276 
leaves injured, 355 
leaves, white spots on, 227 
Geraniums and Pelargnnlnms, *244 
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Geraniums as standards, 89 
backward, 288 
diseased, 22,183 
double ivy-leaf, *77 
in soap-water, 419 
planting out, 32 
through winter, keeping, 340 
Gesnera zebrina, 411 
Gesneras, 383 
winter flowering, 00 
Geum eoccineum, 211 
GUia capitata , 867 
liniflora, 807 
tricolor xplendcn*, 687 
Gilia 667 

Ginger beer, how to make, 282 
wine, 121, 250, 303 
Gladioli, 674 
as cut flowers, 334 
early flowering, 614 
exhibition, 84 

for greenhouse decoration, 400 
from seed, 613 
in Northumberland, 500 
in pots, 183 

the raising of seedling, 2 
Gladiolus Brenchleyenns, 467; planting, 
484 ; wintering bulbs of, 470 
forcing, 348 
in pots, 168 
not blooming, 403 

the Bride, 2, 142, 259, 270; after flower¬ 
ing, 227 

Glass for greenhouse roof, 606 
Glasshouses, outside covering to, 648 
Glazing without putty, 276 
Gleditschia triacanthos pendula, 217 
Glenavna, View in fernery at, 209 
Globe flower* in the wild garden, 687 
Glory Pea, the, 432, 661 
Gloxinia seed, sowing, 641 
Gloxinias, 55. 115, 139, 298, 641 
and Begonias, 666 

and tuberous Begonias, starting, 6S6 
double, 290, 355 
failure with, 670 
how to grow, 515 
malformed, 368 
propagating, 291 
pure white seedling, 153 
Goat* Beard, do ire ring branch of the, 341 
Goat keeping, 492, 506, 520 
Godetias, 398 

“Gold-coloured” flowers, 136 
Goldfish, diseased, 667 ; dying, 116 
Goniphrena globoea, 681 
Good King Henry, 10, 34. 325 
Gooseberries, best exhibition, 407 
Cape, 415 

caterpillars on, 308 

Cherries, and Currants, bottling, 294 

diseased, 244 

failing to bear, 401 

how to give flavour to, 280 

large, 874 

not ripening, 309 

on trellises, 249 

pruning, 503 

the best, 283 


Grapes not ripening, 258 
or Cucumbers for market, 515 
outdoor, 443, 472, 487,503, 519, 532, 544, 
635 

pruning, 70 
ripe, in winter, 488 
scalding, 258, 284 
shanking, 310, 385, 394, 427 
spotted, 340 

stopping the shoots of, 199 ; stopping 
laterals, 81 

thinning, 163; the branches of, 198; 
late, 169 

turning red, 430, 458 

Grass-grown walks, 379, 300, 415, 419, 442 
imitation, for model, 383 
on-gravel path, 326 
plot, improving, 446 
turfing, 354 

Grasses and mosses, 686 
ornamental, 133, 179 
wild, for houxe decoration, 35 
Gravel walks, turning, 518, 689 
Greens, dub-rooted, 315 
Green flowers, 355 
Green-fly, 183, 333 
in greenhouse, 446 
on Convolvulus and Roses, 660 
on Maiden-hair Fern, 82 
on Roses, 257, 606 
Green Gooseberries, preserving, 266 
Greenhouse, 526 
a London suburban, 516 
an amateur's work in a, 33 
arranging and heating, 393 
aspect for, 644 

as tenant s fixture, building, 312 
attached to dwelling-house, 227 
a well-docked, 471 
building, 61, 653 
building a cheap, 578 
constructing tenant's fixture, 470, 496 
climbers, 55 
creeper, 68 
difficulties, 393 
difficulty, an Iudian, 570 
failure, a, 646, 662, 671 
heating, 58, 61, 426, 434, 440, 445, 463, 
477, 495 

heating cool, 470 
how I am building my, 645 
how to build a, 621 
insects in, 104 
into vinery, making, 370 
making miniature, 366 
management of, 529 
painting, 430 

plants in the open a«r, 337 ; housing, 
401; book on. 154 
position of, 606 
question, the, 186 
reconstructing, 485, 495 
roof, pitch of, 644 
staging, 641, 670 
stocking a cold, 164 
tenant's fixture, 660 
with casement frames, 228 
Greenhouses and local authorities, 615, 
648 


young Apples, ac., bottling, 282 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 207; 
pruning, 415 
and Currant culture, 622 
caterpillar, 139, 144, 335, 394, 407, 505 ; 

how to get rid of the, 347 
culture of the, 442 
propagation and training of, 443 
pruning, 443 
the, 451 

Gooseberry-bushes, pruning, 223,263, 273, 
306, 355 ; unprtined, 181, 190 
Gooseberry-trees, insects on, 142 
in shady place, 686 
Gout weed, exterminating, 154 
Grafting, 5 
and budding, 25 
book on, 314 
wax, 257 

Giant Lily, culture of the, 665 
Grape, Barbarossa, 472, 504 
culture, 81 

growing in pots, 583; in summer, 198 ; 
out-of-doors in England, Mr. H. Weir 
and, 531 
Hyacinth, 344 

tying down the laterals, 81 * 

Grape Hyacinth* (two cuts), 605 
and Snowflakes in pots, 458 
in pots, growing, 324 
Grape-vines, 532, 544 
and flowers, 504 
going blind, 182 
on a garden wall,, planting, 418 
open air, 80; training and pruning, 372 
propagating, 537 
Grapes, 264 

and Pears on glass-covered fence, 611 
becoming mouldy, 142 
best, 532 

Black Hamburg, shanking, 284 ; not 
bearing, 636 
bottling, 551 
cracking, 324, 393, 404 
diseased, 276 
disbudding, 81 
early, 454, 525 
failure to grow, 394 
for winter use, keeping, 403 
growing, 659, 672; lor shows, 504 
grown out of doors, 263 
in pots, 32 

in unheated houses, 657 
keeping until November, 381 
late, for early use, 199 { 

mildew ed, S90, 368 Veil 

not colouring, 446 — 1 


I covering for, 413 
■ plants for shaded, 538 
I shading, 2, 16 

the law as to removing, 36 
want of variety in, 218 
Green Peas, preserving, 318 
Grevillea, 638 
Priessi, 233 
robuxta, 245, 680 

Group, a pretty mixed flower, 254 
Grubs in Carrots, 557 
in gardens, 168, 208 
on Begonia tubers, 660 
on Carnations, 244 
on Cineraria leaves, 20 
on Stocks and Cabbage plants, 270 
Guard for fruit trees, 89 
Guelder Rose, the, 89, 229 
Guinea Figs, 282 
Gum, floral, 228 
on Plums, 318 
Gum-tree, the sweet, 378 
Gunnera scabra in Battenea Park, 474 
Gymnograrama leptophylla, 633 


H 


H ABEX ARIA PSYCHODES, 269 
Habrothamnus, 656 

elegans, 482, 502, 661; in the open air 
in Scotland, 145 
standard, 100 
Haddocks, rizzared, 462 
Hair bell*, the (18 cuts), 548 
Hair gra**, the tufted, 178 
Hand bouquets, 607, 621; how* to make, 
462 

Handsome-leaved plant for the house, 265 
Hanging baskets, Evergreen plants for. 
109 


plants for, 152 ; for exhibition, 109 
Hard water, softening, 64, 76, 147 
Hard-w ooded plants, 330; in the open air, 
292 ; propagating, 213 
Hardy annuals, the saving of, 5 
and half hardy plant*, wd of, 126 
flowers for cutting, 189 ; all the year 
round, 380; in pots, 560; planting, 
378 ; sweet-smelling, 321 
Hardy plant borders, renovating, 375 
Hardy plants, an election of, 219, 252, 270 | 
ananrubs, 416 

>mpetition. 438 
L, ~ nng baskets. 362 
icing cut bloom. o4u 


Hardy plants for wild gardening, 672 
grown in pots, 130 
in summer, 230 
shrubs for forcing in pots, 473 
Haricot Bean and fish pie, 73 ; salad, 73 
Haricot Beans and cheese, 73 
and bacon, 73 
cooking, 73 
to plainly’ boil, 73 
with poached eggs, 73 
w ith white sauce, 73 
Harpaliunt rigidum, 320 ; bloom or, 323 
Hawks, imitation, 226 
Hayricks, measuring, 76 
Heading down young trees, 28 
Heath, a pretty winter, 005 
Heaths, autumn flowering, 581 
Cape, for windows, 681 
dying, 93 
hardy, 668 

winter-flowering, 302, 496 
Heather, varieties of, 603 
Heating a foreing pit, 061, 667 
a greenhouse, an amateur's contrivance 
for, 550 

apparatus, 7, 83, 355 ; cheap, 110 ; inex¬ 
pensive, 544 ; unsatisfactory, 430 
boilers by oil, 680 
by gas, cost of, 83, 488 513 
by oil stove, 547; lamps, 483 
frame, 510, 529 

greenhouse, 129, 355, 456, 476, 483, 510, 
662; and bath from hot-air chamber, 
540, 557 ; by means of oil-stoves, 529; 
from kitchen boiler, 41; with oil- 
stoves, 458 
Melon frame, 023 
notes on, 106 
question, the, 566, 609 
small greenhouse, 257, 470, 513 
with hot water best, 83 
Hedge, quick-growing, 60; to protect 
garden crops, 555 
Hedges, cutting, 245, 518 
Hedge-hogs and slugs, 247 
Hedge-row fruits, 319 
Hedychium Gardnerianum, 371 
Helianthu* argophylln*, 328 
angustifolius, 320 

annuus, 320 ; globulu* flxtulmm*, 320 
doronicoides, 320 
japonicus, 376 

multiflorus, 320; fuU-sizcd dower of, 
329 

orgt/ali*, 320 

rigidux, 320 ; bloom of, 323 
tuberoxux, 320 
Helichrysums, 231 
double, 595 

Heliotrope late in flowering, 314 
leav es turning black, 393 
treatment of, 686 
unsightly, 671 

Heliotropes. 245, 252, 404, 472, 575, 656 
fading, 208 
propagating, 657 
standard, 101 

Heliotropium pent rianum 262 
Hellebore* or Chrixtma* Roxe*, the, 541 
Hellebont. h altifoliu*, 537 
seed germinating, 183 
Hellebore, seed vessels of the foetid, 362 
Helipterum Sand fordi, 595 
Hen, a prolific, 331 
dropping eggs, 110 
manure, 330 
not laying in nest, 74 
unwell, 74 

Hens eating eggs, 02, 74, 85 
sickly, 534 

Herbaceous and bulbous plants, nurseries 
of, 168 

border, 473, 627 

borders, digging, 257 ; ripening growth 
in, 438 

Calceolarias, seeds of, 129 
plant borders, how to arrange, 48 
plants, 90,195,293,657; exhausted, 587 ; 
staking, 170 

Hemp and Butterflies, 480 
Hepatica, the double blue, 410 
Herbs, 67. 480 

for winter use, drying and storing, 345, 
350 

Hibiscus syriacus, 455, 490 
sinensis, 90 

Hints for an amateur, 499 
Hippophro rhamnoides, 396, 413 
Hodge-podge, 571 
Hoeing, 193 
among flowers, 272 
r. watering, 193 
Hollies and Ivies, 79 
planting, 608 
some good, 279 
transplanting, 363 
Holly, 48 

and Thorn, propagating from seed, 470 
Privet and Thom hedges, pruning, 368 
the Weeping, 2J7 
Hollyhock as a town plant, 424 
fungus, the, 30 
in vase, 553 
leaves withering, 303 
propagation of the, 510 
the, 29, 286, 308 

Hollyhocks, 79, 398, 537, 580, 669 
a hint to growers of, 352 
in town gardens, 376 
preparing site for, 642 
propagating, 370 
seedling, 104 
Hominy and eggs, 461 
cakes, 462 
Honey beverage. 402 
extracting. 390 


Honey-Locust, Weeping, 217 
Honey-flow er, the Great Cap*, 432 
Honeysuckle not flowering. 108 
the, 589 
the Dutch, 262 
the Himalayan, 378 
the red Dutch, 614 
the small trumpet, 432 
Honeysuckles, 71, 190 
planting, 28 

Hops, spent, 509 ; as manure, 413,422 
Hone Chextnut, the, 229 
Hose, repairing garden, 173, 198 
Hot-bed, 61 
how to make a, 19 
making a, 500, 535 
Iloteia iaponica, 537 
Hot rolls for breakfast, 121 
Hot-water pipe, lengths separating, 477 
483 

pipes, blacking, 634 ; rise in, 458 
Household : - 
Gloss on starched linen, 686 
House refuse, 354 
Pot-pourri, 85 
Scraps, using up the, 35 
Swiss roll, 21 

Householder’s difficulty, a, 414 
Housing tender plants, 400 
Hoya bella, 170 
buds dropping, 430 
Humea elegans, 65, 101, 272, 889, 042 
Hurdles, wattled, 688 
Hyacinth bulbs, 104 
after flowering 7 
Koh-i-noor, 78 
taking up, 118 
the, 77, 843 
the Roman, 343 
the second year, 393 
the Star, 439 
the White Cape, 617 
treble-spiked, 659 
Hyacinths after blooming, 32 
after flowering, 7, 107 * 
and double Primulas, 48 
failure of, 19 

forcing themselves out of the ground, 
555 

in pots, growing, 499 

in vases of w'ater, 343 

large flowered, 510 

new way of growing in glasses, 329 

pot culture of, 78 

potting, 343 

Roman, 382, 472, 510 

single, forcing, 348 

varieties of, 78 

Hyacinthus candicans, 245 ; planting, 339 
Hydrangea paniculata, 220, 892; grandi- 
flora, 490 

the Oak-leaved, 72, 296 
Hydrangeas, 389, 671 
a* lawn xhrub*, 31 
Blue, 279 
culture of, 659 
propagating, 315 
treatment of, 83 

Hymenophyllum unilaterale and II. tun- 
bridge nxe, 630 

Hypericum*, the (7 cuts), 501 
propagating shrubby, 288 


I 

P E HOUSE, no 

houses, constructing inexpensive, 442 
plants, raising, 354 
Icing cake, 35 

Illustration competition, 167, 243,870 
Illustrations for Gardbxiko, 085 
Imantophvllum, 278 
culture, 260 

mini&tuin as a forcing plant, 278; in 
cool greenhouse, 118 
Imantophylluins, 309, 066 
Imitation Grass for model, 896 
Impatiens Sultani, 83, 115, 806, 081 
glandulifera, 43 
Improving old gardens, 009 
staple of garaen, 600 
Incubation, the period of, 216 
Incubators, making, 690 
Indian Corn in England, 489 
India-rubber plant, 118, 408, 457 ; droop¬ 
ing, 059; propagating, 381 
plants, resuscitating, 7 
Ink for garden labels, 129 
for zinc labels, 502, 585 
Insecticides, 148 
Insect-pests, 447, 496 
fighting, 447 

(indoor) and Insect destroyers, 148 
Insects at Pansy roots, 183 
and fungi, 404 

destructive, and other pests, 606 
dipping plants to destroy, 68 
in gardens, 196 
in greenhouse, 15 
in vinery, 404 
keeping down, 42 
on Azaleas, 484 
on bush fruits, 451 
on Celery, 325 
on Chrysanthemums, 258 
on Fern, 71 
on Fir trees, 258 
on fruit trees, 369 
on greenhouse plants, 101 
on greenhouse stage, 340 
on lawn, 118 
on Rose leaves,: 340 
ov errunning garden, 208 
invalids, an interest! ( ,g < cc u|vat outer, 179 
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Ipouuca bona-nox, 103 
digitate, 103 
hcderacea, 163 
Horsfalliie, 163 
J rtf-leaped, 163 
purpurea, 163 
Quainoelit, 104 
rubro-coerulea, 163 
Thompsoniana, 164 
Ipomceas, the, 103 
Irises after flowering, 326 
culture and varieties of, 230 
dividing, 244 
double-flowered, 614 
English, 270 
the German, 322 
Iris, German, 211 
Kiompfcri, 254, 445 
Krelagei, 088 
laevigata, 254 
reticulata, 382 
the netted, 583 
the sad flowered, 190 
the Yellow Flag, 118 
Iresine, propagating, 142 
Isolepis gracilis, 150, 690 
Ivies, best green-leaved, 608 
the, 205 
the best, 274 
Ivy, 628 

a cure for damp wall, 589 
and Ferns on old xcall, 274 
covering house with, 620 
Ground, 644 
insects on, 22S 
management of, 684 
not growing, 606 
Prickly, 663 
propagation of, 274, 415 
/screen* for fl replaces, 277 
the common, 527 
varieties of, 274 
Ixia, 344 

Ixias, culture of, 355 
failure with, 83 


Jackdaw, tame, «iw 

U Jalap plant, the, 312 
Jasmine not flowering, 362 
White, propagating, 48, 208 
Jasminum nudiflorum, 508 
Jelly from Mountain Ash Berries, 372 
Jessamine, w inter, under glass, 661 
Whit*, trained on house, 527 
June Berry, the, 139 


K 


K ALMJA LATIFOLIA at home, 169 
Kalmias or American Laurels, 169 
Kalosanthes, 79, 176, 245, 310, 400 
Keeping atmosphere of greenhouse moist, 
579 

Kennedya stenophylla floribunda, 19 
Kensington Gardens, the round pond in, 
309 

Kent in* a* table plant*, 581 
Kerria Japonica, double, 241 
Kidney Beans, Dwarf, 303 ; forcing, 431 
Killamey Fern, the, 554 
Kitchen and larder, fitting-upand manage¬ 
ment of the, 172, 202, 215 
Kitchen-garden, 565 
cost of stocking a, 183 
crops, 50 
manure, 132 
notes, 67 
Knot-weed, 603 


T AOTTA and stakes, garden, 625, 650 
AJ garden, 64, 241 
durable, 5 
Laburnum, the, 644 
the golden-leaved, 352 
various-coloured, 198 
with various-coloured flowers, 195 
Laburnums, good and had, 176 
Lachenalias, 460 
Lactuca perennis, 344 
Ladybirds and greenfly, 166 
Lady'* Thimble*, 549 
Lagerstroemia indica, culture of, 9 
Landlord and tenant, 433; a question 
between, 10, 40, 70 
Lantanas, 515, 656 
in bloom 460 
propagating, 115 
Lapagcria culture, 391 
in sour soil, 368 
leaves curling. 154 
not flowering, 349 

rosea as a hot plant 671 ; in the open 
air, 168 

Lapagerias, 129, 149, 496 ' 

red and white, 408 
Larkspur-, 270 
Lasiamlra floribunda, 19 
macrantha, culture of, 240 
Laxtrea*, 633 
T-athyrus latifolins 19 
Laurel-Magnolia, or Sweet Hay, 299 
Laurel, oral-leaped, the, 395 
the. Mountain, at home, 169 
\ arieties of. :>9. r 


Laura*timis, insects on J1^5 
Lavender, 482 { 

Digitized by ^ T QQ 


Lavender, beds of, 642 
growing,103 

Lavender water, making, 342 
Lawn, a small, 522 
full of weeds 196 
improving a, 65, 84, 89 
making. 430, 482 
renovating, 441 
the. 657 

top dressing, the, 609 
Lawn mower, how to adjust a, 402, 433 
Lawn-sand, 290 
Lawn-trees, handsome, 230 
Lawn-tennis courts, 355, 606 
ground,167 
nets, 89, 105. 127 
Lawns and walks, 178 
Laying-out garden, 458, 482, 606 
Lead wire for labels, 208 
Leaf mould, making. 659 
Leather gloves, softening, 023, 635 
Leaves from borders, gathering, 281 
stripped off Gooseberry bushes, 104 
Leek and Onion seeds, saving, 593 
Leek8, 10, 476 
for exhibition, 622 
Legal question, a, 288 
Lemon cheese, 21, 85, 51 
sporge, 331 

Lemonade how to make, 282 
Leschenaultias, 149 
Lettuce, 480 

Cabbage and brown Cos, 95 
sowing and transplanting 96 
Lettuces and Radishes, 538 
early, 619 
forcing, 563 
for salad, 618 
io frames, 401 
summer, 249 
Leonoti* Leonnnts, 22 
Ijcucnjum festioum. 312 
vernum, 313 

Leycesteria formosa, 378, 58!) 

Liability, a question of, 137, 155 
Lihonia floribunda, 33, 207, 257 ; injured 
leaves of, 8 
Li bon i as, 377, 536 
Lichen on apple trees, 529, GOU 
Light suppers for ir.valid, 664 
Lilac, 56 
Charles X., 590 
Lilacs after flowering, 686 
Lilies, 55, 177, 272, 425, 567 
after flow'ering, 302 
Belladonna, and Guernsey, 302 
diseased, 180, 275 
for indoor culture, 53 
in pots, 130, 514 
keeping hardy, 381 

of the Valley, 87 ; forcing, 626; thinning 
bed of, 326 ; watering, 118 
photographs of, 325 
Plantain, 529 
planting, 454 
Scarborough, 161, 180 
summer flowering, for India, 567 
the white and Tiger, 290 
transplanting, 445 
Water, 287 
wintering, 430 

Lilium aura turn, 3, 19, 339 ; after flower¬ 
ing, 458 ; a magnificent plant of, 890 ; 
bulbs, 381; failure of, 648,663; large, 
370 ; leaves dropping off, 305; stem 
decaying, 129 
Brown i, 55 

candidum, 82 ; dividing clump of, 499 ; 

grubs on, 116 
giganteum, 53 

Harrisi, 47, 460 ; after flowering, 314 ; 

and L. eximium, 642 
lnncifolium, 381 
neilgherrense, 57 
speciosum, 368, 438 
testaccum, 57 
Thunbergianum, 55 
Liliums and Day Lilies, 231 
Lily, Arum, 525 
golden raved, fasciated, 467 
of the Valley, 48, 500, 524 , 627 ; and 
Spinea, 659; in pots, 458; in shade, 
351; not flowering, 168; bed, over¬ 
crowded, 257; transplanting, 381 
St. Bruno's, 70 
spear-leaved Japanese, 8S2 
the Cuban, 440 
the Day, 293 
the Giant, 53 
the Jacotaa, 207 
the Monstrous White, 287, 854 
the Nankeen, 57 

the White, in St. James’s Park. 2b7 
Lime applied to garden ground, 515 
for garden soil, 399 
trees, plants under, 93 
water, 515 

Limes and Sycamores in towns, 279 
Limnanthes Douglasi, 108 
Linaria alpina, 386 
bipartita. 387 
multipvnctata, 887 
reticulata car. aureo-purpurea, 387 
triornithophora, 386 
Linarias, 386 

f Jnden, the White-leaved Weeping, 217 
Linnet mules, breeding, 134 
Linseed cake for wireworms, 384 
Lion'*-1 ail Plant, the, 22 
Liquid ammonia for slugs, 273, 376, 390 
Liquid-manure, 64, 355, 518 
Alter, 388 
tor hush fruit, 589 
raising, 313 

l.iqiiidiimhar st' raciflua, 378 
ixianfhux flt/*xrlfianny, ‘221 


Loam for potting, 686 
Lobelia cardinalis, 115, 272, 361, 388 
the Scarlet, 482 
Lobelias, dividing, 659 
propagating, 393, 609 ; blue, 561 
sowing seeds of, 499, 639 
Loniaria gihba and Araucaria excelsa, 470 
in an earthenware jar, 41 
London Pride, 444 ; for bulb beds in 
winter, 483 
Longlcat House, 264 
Lonicera sempervirens, 205; minor, 432 
Loosestrife, the purple, 424 
Lop trees, right to, 619 
Luculia, the Sweet, 382 
Lupines, annual, 291 
Lychnis chalcedonica, 205 
Lychnises the (seven cuts), 509 
Lygodium pahnatum, 7 

M 

"MT AC AW, 134 
111 Mackava bella, 240 
Maggots in Mushroom beds, 280 
Magnolia acuminata, flower* of, 296 
conspicua, 87 ; flatters and foliage of, 
290 

glauca, 299 

grand (flora, 298 ; exoniemis, 296 
wacrophylla, 297 

Umbrella or tripetala, flowering branch 
of, 299 

Magnolia*, 296 
early flowering, 103 
propagation of, 297 
Maiden-hair Fern, a beautiful, 197 
tiie great, 602 
Maiden-hair Ferns, 233 
dying down, 47 
in rooms, 611 
sickly, 227 
snails eating, 644 
treatment of, 369 
w-eak, 83 

Maiden's Wreath, 227 
(the), with Fern in va*C, 379 
Maize as an ornamental plant, 398 
growing in Sussex, 424 
Making a border gay all the year round, 
460 

Making new garden, H27 
Malay cock for exhibition, 110 
Malays for exhibition, 121 
Mallow, the shrubby, 395, 429 
Malt dust, 354 
Man Orchis, 268 

Management of a small greenhouse, 413 
Mandevilia suaveolens, 277 ; out of doors, 
319 

Manure, artificial, for vegetables, 592 
and manuring, 491 
exhausted, 7 
for vines, 70 
sour, 562 

the best time to, 537 
u ilising, 71 
Manures, artificial, 244 
for ]>ot plants, 94 
kitchen garden, 137 
the use of, 515 

Manure-w ater and concentrated manure, 
150 

using, 458 
Manuring. 4, 512 
flower beds, 487 
Hose trees, 142 
Maples, Japanese, 328 
Marshal Niel Rose, 114 
for greenhouse, 50 
not grow ing,314 
Marguerites as pot plants, 231 
the. 878 

White and Yellow', 626 
Marigold, the pot, 482 
Market, flowers for, 319 
garden, locality for, 484 
gardening, 325, 352, 397 
Marmalade, candied, 233 
Matrons glares, 133 
Marrows, Vegetable. 200 
Martynia fragrans, 93, 149 ; raising, 6S6 
Masdev albas, 597 
Marvel of Peru, common, 362 
sweet-scented, 363 
Marvels of Peru, 361 
Mary's Meadow, 504 
Mask-flourr, the cut-leaped, 516 
Materials, protecting, 455 
Meadow Hue, leave* of the Yellow, 255 
the Columbine-leaved, 255 
Meadow Hues, the, 235. 254 
Mead aw sweet, IVouglas's, 684 
the Japanese, 342 

the Goat’s Beard, fully grown plant of, 
338 

Meadow sweets, 338 
Mealy bug, destroying, 430 
on stove plants, 602 
on Vines, 446, 458, 588 
Medieago Echinus, 397 
Medial, culture of the, 569 
the broad-leaved Dutch, 569 
Medlars, to preserve, 449 
Melianthus major, 432 
Melilotus leucantha, sowing, 7 
Melon, a good, 305 
question, a great, 372 
Melons, 150, 178, 324 
culture of, 290 
cracking 314 
d\ mg off, 393 
early, 609. 668, Ho2 
in brick pits, 93 


Melons in frames, 298 
late, 864 

not swelling, 284 
plunged in pots, 82 
soil for, 211 
Melon bed, 618 

Melon blooms, male and female, 223 
Melon frame, heating, 623 
Menzie-ia polifolia, propagating, 227 
Mercury, or Good King Henry, 340 
Mertensia marit’ma, 398 
Mesembryanthemums in winter, storing, 
368 

Mexican Orange flower, the, 622 
out of doors in Devon, 402 
Mice, garden overrun with, 672, 689 
fle’d, 129 
White, 484 

Michaelmas Daisies, 26 
in hedgerows, 255 

Mignonette, 42,101,141,153,155, 342,400, 
454, 590, 627, 682 
in pots, 136, 342 
seeds, sow ing, 34 
to flower at Christmas, 686 
tree, 101, 153, 245 
Mildew destroyer, a, 178 
on outdoor Vinca, 415 
on Peaches, 103 
on Hoses, 290, 368 
on Vines, 195 
Milla biflora, 287 
Mimulus maculosus, 290 
seed sowing, 183 
Mimuluses, spotted, 553 
Mirabilis jalapa, 362 
longiflora, 363 
multiflora, 361 
Mistletoe, propagating, 620 
seed sowing, 606 
Mites on Vine roots, 500 
Mitraria coccinea, 177 
Moccassin-flotrer, bunch of the, 279 
in Fern case, 614 
the, 641 

Moles, getting rid of, 452, 472, 4tt3 
in gardens, 157, 179 
Moneywort, the Cornish, 362 
Monkey flowers for exhibition, 277 
tree, the, 634 
Monkshood, 316 
Montbrctia crocosmceflora, 531 
Moon creeper, the, 163, 601 
Mopish cananes, 233 
Morello Cherries, planting, 487 
Mobs and weeds on lawns, 551 
or Lichen, to destroy, 273 
litter, 500 ; use of, 430 
Moss Pi/ik, the, 425 
Mossy lawns, 31, 65 
Moths caught in flowers, 443 
Mountain Ash berries, 355, 384, 396 ; for 
Christmas decoration, 446; to pre¬ 
serve for decoration, 435 ' 
the, 353, 448; Weeping, 217 
Moving plants in summer, 168 
Mowing around specimen shrubs, 193 
Mulberry, planting, 208 
the, 487, 588 

Mulberry-tree, broken limbs on, 7 
planting limb from, 528 
soil for, 582 
the, 28 

Mulching, 139 
dwarfing stocks, 193 
the benefits of, 246 
what is, 458 
Muriatic acid, 652 
Muscaris, the (3 cuts), 605 
Mushroom culture, 500 
failure, 244, 253, 515, 672, 688 
growing, 70 
in cellars in towns, 622 
in greenhouse, 8 
profitable, 808 
Mushrooms, 479 
growing, 266, 325, 840, 393, 506 
in cellars, 559; growing, 592; and sheds, 
556 

in boxes and shallow tubs, 14 
in Cucumber house, 61 
in sawdust, 157 
in spent Melon beds, 249 
in winter, 431 

under a greenhouse stage, 10 
when should, be eaten, 680 
Mushrooiii-l>ed, 326 
cooling, 672 
outdoor section of, 14 
Mushroom-beds, 151, 322 
old, 636, 049 
outdoor, 14 
Watering, 154 

Mushroom-house, 068 ; the, 442 
Mushroom-spawn, taking, 196, 5lS 
the quality of, 280 
Musk, 118 

as a town ladder, 189 
carjieting of, 6i4 
Giant, growing, 186 
in gardens, 165 
the common, 152, 236 
Myosotis dissitiflora, 79 
Mtf metises, the (6 cuts), 466 
Myrrh is odorata on the Du rham banks, 496 
Myrtle cuttings, taking, 257, 305 
Myrtles, 177, 563, 656 
caterpillars on, 500 
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As Narcissi, double white, not flower* 
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Narcissi flowered in pots, 659 

Orchids, hardy, 268 

Peas, sowing, 497 

Phlox , Dmmmondi var., 423 

for pot culture, 164, 214 

starting imported, 602 

tops of, eaten, 416 

linearifoha, 433 

not flowering, 194 

Orchis, great dark-mnged, 268 

under glass, starting, 657 

nivalis, 423 

Pol van thus, 564 

inascula, 270 

Peach and Nectarine bloom not setting, 71 

reptans, 481 

when in bloom, removing, 16S 

purpurea, 268 

blister, 164 

set area, 425 


Organs of flowers, the, 142 

leaves, blistered, 195 

Stellaria, 433 

Pheasant’s-eye, 155 

Ornamental plants for hedges, 567 
Ornamental trees and shrubs, 104 

propagating, 427 
seedling, 224 

svbulata, 425 

Polyanthus, after flowering, 19 

Phloxes, culture of, 604 

pocticus becoming double, 190; twin- 

Osier sets, 544 

trees not fruiting, 195 

dwarf, 423 

flowered, 223 

Osmonthus, the Myrtle-leaved, 502 

wall, the, 310 

in pots, 131 

paper-white, 32 

Osmunda regalis, 629 

Peaches and Figs in pots, 326 

Photographic competition, our, 243, 291 

question, a, 205 
the, as a pot plant, 167 

Ought flowers to be gathered ? 666 

and Nectarines in miheated house, 458 

Physianthus albens, moths caught oy 

Outdoor flowers for bouquets, 62 

budding, 589 
diseased, 183 

flowers of, 383 

Phytolacca decandra, 398 

Nasturtium, dwarf form of the larger, 285 

Ox-Eye Daisies in gardens, 254 

Flame, 285 

sowing, 685 

dropping off, 416 

Picotee, vellow, 309 

Lobb's, 285; in case, 287 

Oyster-plant, the, 398 

failure of, 208 

Picotees, treatment of, 71 

Peruv ian, 286 
tuberous-rooted, 424 

Nasturtiums, growing, 686 
ou fences, 3 

Oyster shells, crushed, 634 

falling. 327 
gathering, 273, 299 
insects on, 127 
not ripening, 430 

yellow, growing in a cool greenhouse, 01 
Pigeons, 478, 492, 611, 077 
and Peas, 190 

Pillar plants, a few good, 432 

Neglected garden, 168 ; bringing, into 
cultivation, 171 

Neighbours’ dispute, a, 54, 80 

Nemophila itisignis, 241, 425 

P 

on south walls, 473 
on walls, 611; pruning, 627 
outdoor, in Yorkshire, 418 
pruning out-of-door, 655 

for small places, 432 

Pine-apple culture, 17 

Pine-apples, 19 

Pines, watering in winter, G27 

Neriums, 138, 230, 310, 486 

Nertera depress®, 8. 355 

'DACHYPHYTUM brocteosum, in- 
«!• creasing, 19 

trained under gla*s, 407 
trained U form, 369 

Pine-growing, Oil 

Pinery, the, 503 

Nettles, exterminating, 129 

Packing flowers for travelling, 369 

with split stones, 393 

Pink pipings, taking, 303 

getting rid of, 32 

Preonies, 173 

Peach-border, renewing, 336 

Peach-house, early, 537, 618 

spring flowers, 183 

Pinks and Carnations, 378, 420 

Netting, galvanised wire, 424 

herbaceous and tree, 668 

Nicotiana affinis, 93, 207 * sowing, 7 

tree, 314 ; in Scotland , 117 ; propagat- 

the, 211 

and Musk, 183 

Buaveolens and N, ftfflnis, 115 

ing, 328, 334 

work in early, 668 

beds of, 663 

virginica, 227 

Pasony, the Moutan, 567 

Peach-tree boidere, 582 

Chinese, 43 

Nierembergia frutescens, 480 

Paint for baths, 492 

in pot, 430 

forcing, 76 

Niereinbergias, 90 

making, 487 

propagating, 83 
treatment of young, 446 

Indian, sowing seeds of, 639 

Niger seed, 24 

Painted wood, cleaning, 172 

propagating, 211 

or Inga seed for canaries, 12 

Palms, 115 

Peach-trees on walls, 151 

the hardv, for forcing, 40 

Nightingale (Pekin) and red-crested car- 

and Ferns for warm greenhouse, 278 

under glass, 446 

Pitch in flower-box, 227 

dtnals, 85, 97 

for indoor docoration, 68 

Pear and Apple trees not breaking, 154 

Plan oj small garden, 422 

Nitrate of soda and guano for Turnips, 129 

for greenhouses, 259 

and Plum trees, mulching, 470 

Planera Richarcii pendula, 217 

Norway, queries from, 655 

repotting, 175 

Beurte Diel, 555 

Plants for edging, 020 

Notes from South Australia, 313 

Pampas Grass, 66 ; drying, 133, 326, 467, 

Fortunee Boisselot, 688 

Plants and autumn sunshine, 399 

Nut, the culture of the, 406 

495, 529, 565; not flowering, 510; 

Glou Morceau, 446 

beneath shelves, 330 

v arieties of the, 406 

plumes, 581 

leaves, fungus on, 615 

cheap collections of, 148 

Nut-bushes, cutting down, 515 

Pancratium illvricuin, 190 

Marie Louise, diseased, 430 

climbing, 537 

Nymphxa odorata var. rosea, 338 

O 

Panes of glass, removing, 593, 606 

Pansies, 409, 424, 686 
and Aphis, 416 

and Carnations, insects on, 168 
and Violas, 637; bedding, 177 ; dying, 
362 

Vauquelin, 565 

Pears as p.v ramids, 444 
cracking and shrivelling, 381 
deformed, 393 
diseased, 416, 430 

Easter Beurrd, 663 

English names of, 148 

flue foliaged for cold fernery, 480 

flne-leaved, 510 ; room, 351 * 

for a London suburban garden, 406 

for back wall of greenhouse, 529 

for beds under pipes, 090 

OAK, the Weeping, 218 

Oat Grans, the tall , 179 

beds for, 618 

for profit, 378 

for bonier of Grass path, 93 

cheap, grown for markets, 220 

gathering late, 420 
late, 582 

Marie Louise and Winter Nelis, 504 ; as 

for carpet bedding, 02 

Oatmeal scones, 478, 492 

culture of, 108 

for chnik soil, 409 

Odontoglossum Alexandra, culture of, 259 

dividing, 276 

for clayey soils, 92 

erispum, 635 ; (Alexandra) culture of. 

exhibiting, 47 

standards, 532 

for cold porch, 424, 455 

•275 

for exhibition, selecting, 191 

- on buildings, 411 

for cold greenhouse, 33, 315, 554, 577, 

Pescatorei, 48 

for pot culture, 411 

the best winter, 591 

625 

Odontoglossums and other Orchids, 197 

large, 195 

of different colours on one plant, 303 

winter, from Western New York, 035 

for covering arches, 580 

treatment of, 180 

Pear-tree, autumn flowering, 17 

for damp and shaded position, 113 

(Enothera grandiflora, 405 

propagating, 286 

barked, 118 

for draughty greenhouse, 49 

Lamarckuma, 405 

show and fancy, 154 

Jargonelle, 324 

for fence and border, 529 

missouriensis, 405 

tufted, from Edinburgh, 333 

unfruitful, 318 

for greenhouse and conservatory, 440 

rosea, 405 

wintering, 339 

Pear trees, barren Jargonelle, 203, 250 

for India, English, 347 

speciosa, 405 

Pansy beds, 145 

insects on, 203 

for intermediate house, 554 

eerotina t 405 

cuttings, 303 ; treatment of, 415 

pruning, 3a7, 497 
selecting, 672, 688 

for living rooms, 311 

tarazaafolia, 405 

election, 167 

for London rockery, 20 

Oil stove for greenhouse, 208 

Violas, 289 

unfruitful, 291, 355 

for market, 277 

Old Man's Beard , 399 

Papaver orientale and P. bracteatum, 

Peacocks in garden, 114,127, 157, 187 

for narrow shaded border, 369 

Oleander, insects on, 499 

difference between, 227 

Peat-litter, 314 

for north aspect, 415 

Omelet, a plain, 233 

Paraflln as an iosecticide, 148 

for potting, 606 

v. Moss for bedding plants, 014 

for north window, 324 

a sweet, 233 

oil for heating, 118 

for northern exposure, 530, 550 

Omelets, 233 

and water, 515 

Moss litter, 141 

for poor soil, 319 

Omelette aux Tomates, 233 

Parakeet, suffering, 265 

Parasites on aphiaes, 404 

Pegs, lead, for garden work, 201 
Pelargonium culture, 524 

for porch of a London garden, 223 

soufflee, 233 

for room decoration, 637 

Omelettes aux flnes-herbes, 233 

Park trees, 525 

cuttings, 293 

for shady bank, 113, 123 

Oneidiuun, 597 

Parrot moulting, 651 

Duchess of Albany, 226 

for shady border, 44 

Onion, Nasehy Mammoth, 327 

sick, 24 

leaves turning yellow, 142 

for shady walk, 319, 344 

crop, the, 642 

Parrots, grey, 506, 520,'534, 677, 090 

red and white flowered, 168 

for side wall of greenhouse, 19 

fly, the, 505 

Parsley, a variegated, 417, 447 

seed, 555 

for screen, 424 

grub, the, 157 ; remedy for, 47 

for winter use, preserving, 372 

sport, 259 

for small beds, 154 

maggot, 139 

Onions and Carrots, 447 

Pelargoniums, 79, 83, 102, 138, 192, 193, 
290, 292, 617 

for sunless border, 26 

Onions, 476 

Parsley Fern, 631 

for sunless greenhouse, 495 

and Parsnips, 669 

Parsnip, the giant Cow, 325 

and Fuchsias, 17 

for sunless ground, 500 

for exhibition, 193 

Parsnip-wine, 12, 21, 51, 638 

and Roses for cutting, 689 

for sunless window, 422 

grub in, 14, 327 

Parsnips, 476 

cuttings of, 293, 303 

for sunny greenhouse, 516, 524 

harvesting, 350 

for exhibition, 142 

failure with fancy, 61 

for table and drawing-room decoration, 

how to grow, 636 

sowing, 542 

for exhibition, 625 

530 . 

in Madeira, 96 

storing, 452 

for winter flowering, 9, 164 

for window ledges, 40, 63 

keeping, 327 

Parsons’ vineries, 443 

grafting, 45 
in winter, 556 

for windows in crowded cities, 897 

manure for, 32 

Passiflora ccerulea, 205 

for winter flowering, 38*2 

running to seed, 284 

Passion-flower against house, 257 

propagating Zonal, 660 
running to leaf, 227, 369 

for young children, 674 

stewed, 623 

blue, 446, 620 

hardy, for spring bedding, 416 
hard-wooded, 213, 490 

storing, 452 

fruit, 290 

seedling, 368 

winter, 61 

not blooming, 93 

show, raising seedlings of, 136 

in pots, manure for, 290 

in bedrooms, injurious to health, are, 16 

Onosuia tauricum propagating, 227 

the hardy, 5M>5 

show, French and Regal, 570 

Open-air October flowers, 460 

white, 290 . 

spring-struck, 046 

of easy culture, 278 

Opuntia Kaffinesquiana, 606 

Passion-flowers, 19 

treatment of, 104 ; after flowering, 180 

old-fashioned greenhouse, 319 

Ophioglossum vulgare, 457 

culture of, 645 

with large white eye, 2SS 

outdoor, with bright leaves, 641 

rulgatum, 033 

for greenhouse, 679 

Zonal, 60, 310, 472 ; double, 40S; after 
flowering, 648; for exhibition, 168; 

that snails will not eat, 8 

Ophrys apifera, 268 

red,19 

to succeed spring bulbs, 21 
trailing, for nortn j>orch, 593 

mweifera, 268 

varieties of, 646 

and Abutilons at Christmas, 433 ; in 

Orange ball tree, 610 

Paste (Geneva) for sandwiches, 21 

winter, 539; for winter blooming, 138 

trailing, for window boxes, 686 

- blight on Roses, 228 

Pastry, 21 

Pentas, 6S1 

under vines, 93 

liqueur, 50 

Pea, earliest of all, 644 

Pentetemon, origin of the florists’, 542 

unsuitable in rooms, 540 

marmalade, 50 

Lord Anson’s, 312 

the, 40 

with bright leaves, outdoor, 530 

wine, 5 • 

the Gatehouse, 342 

Pentstemons and Echeverios, 225 

with vanegated leaves, 040 

Oranges grown from pips, 470 

Peas, 476, 538, 682 

propagating, 304 

Plant-houses in winter, 510 

Seville, 50 

and Birds, 67 

Perch, tame, 478 

Plant-names, 050 

Orange dower, the Mexican, 568 

and Weeds, 253 

Perennials for smoky town, 541 

Planting with border, 055, 074 

Orange tree, treatment of, 153 

and Pigeon-, 196 

dwarf, 409 

out and lifting n. growing in pots. 485 

leaves dropping from, 044 

and Beans, an amateur’s, 280 

the annual propagation of, 220 

on mounds, 123 

Orange trees in pots, 44 

dwarf, 44 

Pergolas, 258 

Plantain on lawn, 392 

sickly, 64 

early, 452, 476 

Pernettyas the, 589 

Plantains and Daisies on lawns, 415 

Orchard, improving, 663, 665, 688 

everlasting, 270 

Petroleum and Peas, 253, 230 

destroying, 302 

planting, 657 

for exhibition, 139,168, 314 

Petunia, double, cutting down, 7 

Platyloma rotundifolium, 175 

the best site for an, 224 

for the hot weather, 91 

Petunias, 183, 192 

Pleroina elegans, 177 

Orchard-house, 101, 171, ‘272, ‘293, 303, 6- 9 

good, 018 

sowing seeds of, 639 
single and double, 404 

Plum and Apricot trees, neglected, 410 

Orchard-trees, pruning, 511 

green, to preserve, 94 
in pots, 526 

and Apple trees, seedling, 290 

Orchid culture, 195 

to bloom in winter, 515 

and Cherry trees, pruning, neglected, 

stem damaged, 8 

late, 249, 337, 506 

wintering, 404, 413, 43*2 

600 

Orchids,'551 

marrow, 56 

Pheasants, Golden, 140 

Coe’s late red, 503 

and stove plants, books on cultivation 

mulching, 127, 178, 256 

Phlebodium aureum, 239 

the best, 273 

of, 659 

mummy, 354 

Phrgnpteris, native xjtecio: of, 032 

the culture of the, 584 

book on, 314 / 

notes on, 230 

Philodendron pertiisuui, 415; fruit of, 290 

the VVvyadaJp, 4|13 

cool horn*, remarks on culture ok j?|6 
for amateurs, 68, 88 V. 1 W 

jOtj (Stiff Soil, 407 

Phlox, blue, 47 


TjakfeAijnder glass, 649 

divaiieata, 423 , 
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Plums in pots, 651 
notes on, 106 
preserving, 62, 110 
pruning, 526 
the best kinds of, 445 
Plum-tree, barked, 340 
leafless, in summer, 034 
pruning, 606 
Plum-trees, 181 
Plumbago after flowering, 484 
capensis, 245, 432, 561, 641 
the Blue, 457 
treatment of, 60 
Plymouth Rock hen dying, 74 
Plymouth Rocks as winter layers, 651 
profitable, 202 
Poinsettia pulcherrima, 170 
Poinsettias, 125, 411, 525 
culture of, 620 

Pollen from Double Begonias, 129 
Polyanthus, 66 
and Auricula, 91 
Polyanthuses and Auriculas, 166 
raising, 186 

Polyyonatum mtUtifiorum, showing habit 
of yrotrth, 113 

Polygonum sachalinense, 603 
Polymnia grandU , 187 
Polypodies, not toe, 632 
Polypody, Golden, 2-39 
Polystichum angulare, 632 
aculeatum, 629 
capense, 11 
Lonchitis, 629 
Pomegranate tree, 515 
Pond, beautifying a, 39 
Poppies and bees, 660 
Californian , 236 
Opium, 223 

Poplar, the Weeping, 217 
Poplars, Black , at Bablock, Uythe-on-the- 
Thames , 6 

Populus canescens pendula, 217 “ 

Portugal Laurels, cutting back, 244 
Position of greenhouse, 112 
Postal boxes, tin, 188 
Posts, how to preserve, 205, 257 
Pot-pourri, how to make, 337 
Potato culture, 13, 58; in small gardens, 
475 

crop, the, 151, 364, 378 
crops, 94 
eyes, 71 
Huke, 61 

late, for light soil, 622 
paste, 21 
problem, a, 417 
seeds, saving, 228, 355 
soup as made in Scotland, 571 
the Thorburn, 480 
Vermont Champion, 60 
Village Blacksmith, 531, 591, 604, 622, 
649 

Potatoes, ashes for, 620 
best ways of cooking, 529, 546 
Carrots and Beans in frames, 13'.) 
cutting seed, 47 
diseased, 430 
early, 311, 591 
for light land, 50 
for light soils, 34, 58 
exhibition and table, 2S0, 300 
for exhibition, 168 
for kitchen use, harvesting, 364 
for sandy soil, best, 19 
for small gardens, 657 
harvesting, 353 
late, 622 

lifting and storing of, 300 

manure for, 10 

notes on, 658 

planting, 5, 28, 682 

seed, 393, 473, 537 ; when to lift, 300 

sheltering early, 102 

storing, 452 

the selection of seed, 518 
warty, 622 

Potentilla lanuginosa, 603 
Potentillas, double, as button-hole flowers, 

387 

Pot soils for plants in towns, 219 
Potting, a few hints on, 614 
Ann v. loose, 248 
soils. 337, 395, 617 ... 

Poultry -best egg-producing fowls, 23 
Black Hamburgh chickens, 188 
Block Minorca**, 676 
broods from stolen nests, 216 
broody hens, 492 
capon ising, 463 
cock not active, 51 
oocks lighting, 664 
cock’s foot swollen, 664 
cross between Game and Plymouth 
Rocks, 664 

crosses for la vers and table birds, 670 
cutting hens 1 wings, 419 
death of Hamburgh cock, 188 
digging for eggs and getting them, 628 
diseases of the nervous system, 492 
egg-eating hens, cure for, 36 
feather eating, 51 

feeding, 266,546; once a day, 23,97,110 
fence, 12 
food, 478 
food for, 611 
for profit, 23 
fowls dying, 676, 690 
Golden Hamburghs, 596 
good laying fowls, 604 
green food, what to use as, 317 
hard substance in yolk of egg, 372 
hen laying 200 eggs In a season, 37 
hints on management, 331 
incubator-hakhed chickens, 4i8 
Langshan fowls. 

layers tA>,le 
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Poultry—layers and table fowls, 580 
management in cold weather, 534 
Minorca-Brahma cross, 478 
paralysis, 492 

pip or thrush, fowls with, S7 
Plymouth Rock fowls, 419, 599 
pullets losing feathers, 690 
roup, 12 

seasonable hints, 266 
seasonable notes, 456 
sickly hens, 664 
sickness in pullets, 463 
sitting fowls for keeping in confine¬ 
ment, 12 

Bitting hen dying, 188 

sitting hen, management of the, 36 

spice, 478, 492 

swelling on Brahma, 558, 599 
table birds and egg producers, 6 ’3, 638 
the best la\ ers, 463 
turn out the birds, 558 
vertigo, 492 
White Leghorns, 676 
winter eggs, 664 
winter layers, 6:18. 677 
Poultry-fanning, 158 
Poultry-keeping, 134 , 216, 434 , 651 
for profit, 331, 651 
in towns, 134 
profits of, 121 
some hints on, 145 
Poultry-keeper's duty, 51 
more hints to, 359* 

Preparing plants for lifting, 336 
Presenes, autumn, 449 
Preserving fruit in a natural state, 215 
simple method of, 599 
Green Peas for winter use, 317 
Pressed flowers, 301 
Press flowers, how to, 348 
Primrose in ]>ots, 674 
the Bird's-eye, 456 
variegated-leaved, 104 
Primroses and Polyanthuses, 537 
double, 165 

planting upside down, 383 399 
some beautiful hardy, 674 
the Chinese, 260 
the Keening, 405 
Primula capiiata, 483 
denticulate, 118 
f arinosa, 456 
intermedia, 259 
obconlca, 590 
seed, sowing, 125 
8ieboIdi, 120 
Primulas. 165, 192, 336 
as window plants, 640 
Chinese, 66, 125, 400. 510, (ISO 
double, 48, 125, 656; Chinese, 149; 

propagation of, 120 
in Scotland, 165 
Privet, 43 

Privet-hedge, planting, 543 
Privet hedges, 303, 328 
Privets, best, 644 
Profitable gardening, 657 
Propagator, 32, 91 
a home-made 18 
an easily-made, 80, 134 
Propagators, 103 
Propagating, 643 
hard-wooded plants, 213 
Propagating-frame, 495; heated by oil 
lamp, 142 

Propagation, 4, 322, 364 
of perennials, the annual, 226 
Propolis, 345 

Protecting delicate plants, 582 
Prune, or not to prune, to, 17, 63 
Pruning, 42 
summer, 193, 199, 230 
the principles of, *295, 328, 379, 490, 5*27 
Primus triloba, 113, 147 
sinensis, propagating, 14 
Pteris srguta, 175 
aguilina, 629 
eretiea albo lineata, 489 
serrulata, 506 ; cristata, 515 
tremula, 449 

Publishers, a suggestion to, 359 
Puccii-ia malvaeearum 30 
Pudding, a Spanish, 331 
Puff balls, 308; large, 226 
Puffed paste, 546 
Pumpkin pie, 520, 534, 546 
Pumpkins, cooking, 506 
Purchaser, a satisfied, 

Pyrethrum, golden, 499 
herbaceous, 211 

Pyre thru ms and Chrysanthemums, trans- 
pi -nting, 2*27 
after flowering, 244 
Pyrola media, 254 
Pyrus Maulei, 213 


AUAS8IA, 265 

as insecticide, 278, 284 
Queen of the Prairie, 343 
(juillaia bark, 478 
(Quince tree, removing, 552, 570 
Jelly and marmalade, 534 


P ABB ITS, 156, 172, 641, 057 
Xu and young fruit trees, 11, 21, -519 
depredations l>v, 21 
dying, 514, 558 
ttening, 478 


Rabbits, favourite trees of, 142 
protecting trees from, 41 
Radishes, 480 
Railw’ay gardening, 154 
rates for coal, 330 

Raising plants from seed in frame, 660 
Ramondia pyrenaica, 495 ; propagating, 
254 

the Pyrenean, 191 
Rancid butter, to remedy, 359 
Ranunculus, culture of the, 203 
from seed, 203 
tubers, 203 

Ranunculuses, 580, 671 
after flow*ering, 326 
Raspberries, 337, 519 
autumn bearing, 412 
autumn fruited, 443 
mulching, 211 
planting, 512 
replanting, 302, 336 
without support, 56 
Raspberry, culture of the, 3*23 
culture, hints on, 504 
propagation of the, 3*23 
pruning and training of the, 323 
varieties of the, 323 
Rats and the Rev. J. G. Wood, 666 
Rattlejacks, 95, 130 
Ravens, 23 
Red Spider, 148, 505 
on Peach trees, *276, 306 
Reed, the yreat, 62 
Relaxed throat, remedy for, 318 
Reserve garden, 563, 618 
Re stocking neglected garden, 452 
Remierection plant, 11 
Retarding bloom, 129 
Retinosporas, the, 501 
Rhodanthe maculata, 595 
Mangiest, 595 
Rhododendron, 43 
ferniyinenm, 610 
Rhododendrons, 192, 227 
distinguishing, 508, 544 
grafting, 610 
greenhouse, 139 
hardy, 87 
how* to graft, 316 
in loamv soil, 655 
pruning, 241, 429, 553 
sites for, 563 
the pruning of, 508 
Rhubarb, 28 

forcing, 132, 14*2, 430, 431, 480 

in summer, 384 

jelly, 250, 318 

pulling, 34 

seed, saving, 228 

tops, 70 

Ribbon bed, semi-circular, 125 
Rihes alpinum, the Golden, 413 
sanguincum, 113 
Rice biscuits, 372 

Kinging and ligaturing fruit trees, 543 
Rivina humilis, 680 
Road drift, 326 

Rochea falcata, 232, 257, 350,; propagat¬ 
ing, 315, 330, 514 
Rock flower, a beautiful, 155 
garden, 533 

Rockery, a portable, 449 
the, 4, 525 

Rockets, double white, 288 
Rock work in aquarium, plants on, 8 
Roller blinds, 32 
Rolls, dinner, 110 
Romneya Coulteri, 208, 603 
Room plants, 491 
Root-bound plants, feeding, 11*2 
Root crops, 56, 67, 246 
lifting of fruit trees, 401 
securing, 442 
storing, 452 
thinning, 116 
Root-pruning, 378 
fruit trees, 337 

Roots, taking up and storing, 412, 4*26 
Rosa Brunoniana, 334 
rugosa alba, *261 
Rose, Ambrogio Maggi, 70 
a blight-proof, 220 
Avocat Duvivier, 44, 60, 67, 76 
Bauksian, not blooming, 248 
Baroness Rothschild in smoky districts, 
297 

bark splitting on Marechal Niel, 366 
Celeste, 314 

Celine Forestier, 327 ; In the open air, 
686 

Chamois, 89 

Crimson, as greenhouse climber, 496 
cultivation, 571 

culture, 220: a few hints on, 59 
cuttings, 7, 61 ; striking, ‘261 
decaying, 71 
disease, 180 
enemies of the, 88 
for button-hole, 248 
Gloire de Dijon, 168, 191; unhealthy, 
244 

Gloire Lyonnaise, *289 
growing in towns, 437 
John llopjter on fence, 671 
leaves curling up, 686; damaged, S; 
diseased, 244, 314 ; falling off, 180 ; 
mildew on, 340 ; perfuming, 468 ; ml 
spots on, *208 
Maiden's Blush, 418 

Marshal Niel, 36, 44, 67, 136, 628, 659 ; 
cankered, 555 ; failures, 147 ; grown 
with greenhouse plants, 297 ; leaves 
falling, 129; losing its leaves, 71 ; 
mildew on, 565 ; opening badly, 71; 
pruning. 175 ; jteouliarities of, *2*20 
Madame Margottin, 604 


Rose, Niphetos, 302; removiug, 8; stalks 
bursting, 171 
not blooming, 326, 513 
notes, 178, 230, 256, 411, 495, 582, 682 
of Sharon, the, 142 
planting, 59 

planting Marshal Niel, 32 
pruning, 195 
red Gloire de Dijon, 469 
stocks, 473, 514 

Souvenir de la Malmaisou, 219, 334 ; in 
Ireland, 261 
season, the, 365 
suckers, 208 
Sunset, 628, 650 
the Alpine, 610 
the white Japanese, 261 
unsatisfactory, *257 
with orange fungus, 228 
wall, the, 28 

white Gloire de Dijon, 571 
Roses, 41, *230, 248, 473, 627 
and Cucumbers together, 207 
and Clematises for walls, 545, 670 
and Rhododendrons, planting, 314 
and Lapagerias in pots, 646, 662 
Annie Wood and white Baroness, 683 
at Sw'ansea, 500 
Banksian, 262 
books about, 660 
book6 on culture of, 302 
bonier for, 262 
budded, 366 

button-hole, 191, 271; for autumn and 
winter, 383 

by cuttings, propagating, 60 
changing colour, 526 
climbing, for Cornwall, 660 
collection of, 171, 457 
cut, how to send by post, 235 
cutting off blooms of, 290 
dark coloured, 325 
dark red, 8 

decayed Marechal Niel, 61 
drooping and w*i hering, 276 
early* MarCchal Niel, 18 
exhibition and ganlen, 356 
for arches, 683 
for button holes, 36, 75, 628 
for cold greenhouse, 67, 75 
for conservatory, 204, 2*20 
for East Dulwich, 591 
for greenhouse, 8, 18, 446 591 ; wall, 
445 

for Guildford, 487, 196 

for London, 44, 45*2 

for North Staffordshire, 5*26, 546 

for ordinary garden culture, 247 

for pot culture, 114 ; propagating, 298 

for Scotland, 475 

for South Wales, 579 

for York, 496 

fragrant, 385 

from cuttings, 389 

from seed, 644 

green and monstrous, 246, 261 
green-centred, 325 

hybrid perpetual, 47, 228, 248, 593; in 
summer, 327 
in clay, 183 
in cold frames, 500 
in heated room, 500 
in pots, 526; Tea, 437 
in sandy soil, 340 
insects on, 136 

in South-east Lancashire, 419 
in towns, 91 
light-coloured, 289 
manuring, 19, 90 
mildew on, 290, 577 
moving, 275, 5*28 
not blooming, 513 
old-fashioned, 511 
on farm buildings, 180, 191 
on grass lawn, 7 
on own roots, 614 
on walls, 203 

Orange fungus on, 340, 366 
outdoor, retarding bloom of, 686 
pegged down, 181 
planting, 627 
polyantna, 271 

pot, 400, 570; out-of-doors, 299 
propagating, from cuttings, 44, 289 
pruning, 66, 67, 302, 547, 686; and 
training, for production of cut bloom, 

75, 88 

removing newly-budded, 276 
repotting, 289, 298: Tea, 60 
Scotch Briers in a Surrey garden, 326 
selection of, 386 
stakes for, *204 
standard, in London, 419 
stocks for, 446 
striking 430 
suckers oo, 227, 364 
summer, treatment of, 248 
support! * g climbing, 416 
Tes, 101, 272,473 ; In frame, 644; grow- 
ing in oool house f icing due south. 67 ; 
in pots, 129; in winter, 628, 650; on 
back walls, 574 ; soil for, 262 
the perfume of, 547 
under glass, 547 , 591; pruning, 591 

unsatisfactory, 261 

W. F. Be i nett and her Majesty, 571, 
591 ; and Clara Cochctt, 660 
wall, *211 

wild, for cutting, 662 
with stri}>ed flowers, 385 
yellow fungus od, 327 
Rose-border, makir g, 4*28 
Rose-buds falling, 60 
maggots in, 132 
Rose-bushes, diseased, 2*28 
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Rose-growers, hints for amateur, 385, 428 
Rose-pip jelly, 449 
Rose-tree not blooming, 82, 227 
standard dying, 228 
Rose-trees, annual lifting of, 495 
manuring, 142 
Rotat ! on of crops, 604 
Rows, which way shall they run ? 431 
Royal Botanic Society’s spring show, 56 
Royal Fern, in a vase, 104 
Royal Oak Day, 242 
Rubux deliciosus, 650 
Ruilbeckia Newmanni, 3 
Runner Beans, 95 
mixed 132 
on west w all, 19 
Rust on Pears, 393 


QADDLX-BOILXR, 130, 146, 231 
w Salad-crops, 311 
Salad-plants, forcing, 476 
Salaiing for winter and spring, 311 
Salads, 426, 526 
autumn, 246, 293 
winter, 337, 155 
Salicylic acid, 450 
Salpiglossis and Portulaca, 276 
grand i Horns, 246 
in pots, 413 
Salsafy, 476 

and Hcorzonera, storing, 452; culture 
and cookery of, 379 
oakos, 638 
Salt dressings, 223 
injurious to hens, is ? 434 
Salvia, Pine-apple scented, 207 
Pitcheri, 207 
patens, 641 

Salvias, 230, 377, 486, 582 

Samphires, to pickle, 450 

Sana for lightening clay soil, 118 

Sap, circulation of, 93 

Saprolegnia ferax on fresh-water fish, 91 

Saucepans, iron, how to dean, 172 

Sav&rin, 144 

Sawdust in garden, 659 

Saxifraga Anirewsi, 204 • 

Saxifrage, General Strachey’s, 482 
the pyramidal, 277 
the Sone-so-pretty, 444 
the Wandering Jew', 180 
Saxifrages in pots, 131 
two good late-flowering, 481 
over Irises, planting, 381 
Scalrous, in March, 30 
Scale, brown, on Peach and Nectarine 
trees, 686 
destroying, 148 
on Gooseberries, 291 
on Lapageria, 528, 593 
Scarborough Lilies, 164, 180 
Lily, the, 515 

Scarlet Runners, 91, 476; in trenches, 96 
Scented leaves and flow'ers, 611 
Schizanthus, 42 
retusus, 246 

Schizanthuses in the greenhouse, 197 
Schizostylis eoccinea, .'{62, 425, 516, 670, 
690 ; in pots, 115 ; thrips on, 7 
Scillas (8 cuts) 439 

and Iris, pot-grown, after flowering, 106 
and Snowdrops, 118 
Scolopendrium, propagating, 368 
vulgare, 633 
Sootch short-bread, 652 
Screens, making, 652 
Scrophularia nodosa, 10S ; as a bee flower, 
123 

Sea Hollies, the, or Kryngos, 374 
Sea Holly, flower of the, 374 
Seakale, 407, 432, 479 
and Rhubarb, f >reing, 473 
crowns, cutting off, 34 
forcing, 431, 487 
the culture of, 42 
Sea Pink, the, 515 
Seaside trees and shrubs, 334 
Sedge, the White-margined Bank, 310 
Sedum carneum variegatum, 152 
Seed raising, hints on, 180 
sowing, 068 ; hints on, 606 ; in pans, 142 
Seeds before planting, soaking, 161 
depth of covering of, 682 
for half an acre of ground, 027 
from South Australia, 290 
germinating power of, 3*20 
good and baa, 580, 68$ 
non-germination of, 463, 513, 547 
not germinating, 93 
not vegetating, 338 

retention of germinatin'- power of, 342 
saving, 505 
sowing, 518 

the vitality of, 452, 48o 
Selaginella, 154 
for indoor decoration, 616 
Selaginellas and their uses, hints on, 285 
variegated, 489 

Sempervivum tabulwformis, 183 
Senecio Ghiesbreghti, 670 
pulcher, 129, 155 
Sending birds by post, 97 
8ewage, the use of, 2, 17, 27 
Shaded garden, planting, 887 
Shading greenhouse, 100,142,163 
permanent, for greenhouses, 259 
stove plants, 4 
8hady border, plants for, 634 
walk at Scarborough, a, 120. 
walks, 120 

Shallots ror exhibition, 129l ^ ) 


the culture of, 14 


Shelter for fruit trees, 551 
Shig-shag day, 218, 228 
Shortbread, Scottish recipe for, 664 
Shrub, a distinct, 176 
planting, 377 

Shrubberies, margins of, 43 
Shrubbery, improving the, 411 
Shrubs and other plants for window l»oxes, 

455 

dwarf, for grave, 475, 502 
for bed beneath balcony, 19 
for dimly-lighted corridor, 403 
for east wall, 553 
for forcing, 590 
for fore-court gardens, 474 
hardy, for forcing, 539 
on lawn, groups of, 441 
ornamental, 1<8 
planting, 609; deciduous, 486 
pruning, 511; evergreen and deciduous, 
508 

winter-flowering, 582 
Silent cftpcstrU, 410 
in a ri t nna fl. -pi. , 410 
pendula, 205, 410 
Schafta, 410 
virginica, 417 
Silenes, or Catohflies, 410 
Siskin dying, 303 

Sitting hen, management of, and chicken 
rearing, 110 

Sitting-room window, plants for, 11 
Skimmia japonica, 544 
Skins, preserving, 689 
" Slaters” or wood lice, 303 
Slime on gravel drive, 507 
on stagnant water, 104 
Sloe gin, 435, 449 
Slug fanti) mixture, 171 
and worm pest, 228 
destroying, 137 
pest, the, 201 
Slugs, 96, 403, 680 

and snails, 15, 505; destroying, 404, 
413; trapping, 480 
and Strawberries, 183, 200 
and weeds, 209 

and worms, a plague of, 172, 193, 218 
liquid ammonia for, 412, 422, 482, 477, 
487, 608 

protecting choice plants from, 627 
Stnilaxes, the, 663 

Smoke-blackened glass, cleaning, 94 
Smoking in vinery, 302 
Snails as an article of diet, 156 
Snapdragons, 118 311 
for exhibition, 255 
propagating, 362 
Snowdrops, 399 
and Crocuses, forcing, 348 
Neapolitan, 446 
Snowflake, the spring, 313 
the .wmmer, 312 

the mmmer (showing habit of growth), 
312 

Snowflakes, the, 313 
Snowstorm, the, 590 
Soapsuds, 116 
Soapy water for p'ants, 227 
Soft soap in water. 8 
Soils mast benefited by wood ashes, 253 
Solanum Warscewiczii, 145 
Solan urns, 377 
berried, 85, 681 
berry-bearing, 192, 562 
Solomon’s Seal, 537, 627 
forced, 561, 577 
in shrubbery, tu r t qf, 112 
on rockery, 460 
showing habit of growth, 113 
spray qf, 114 
Soot and its uses, 105 
Soot-water, 32,153 
Sophora, the weeping Japan, 217 
Sorrel, cultivation of, 227 
cookery of, 250 
preparing for table, 266 
sauce, 259 
soup, 250 
Sow bugs, 667 

Sowing seeds of flow'ers for cutting, 142 
Sparmannia africana 382 
Sparrow, the English, in America, 487 
pest, the, 34 
Sparrows, 521 
and thread, 162 
Java, 145 

Spartium junceum, 313 
Spatchcock chicken, 202 
Specularia Speculum, 549 
Spinach, 178, 480 
and Peas. 5 
New Zealand, 447 
seed failing, 604 
substitutes for, 102 
summer, 95, 116 
thinning, 244 
winter, 70, 299, 364 
Spindle-tree, propagating the, 515 
Spindle-trees, 508 

Spiraea Aruncus,(fullv-grown plant of. 338; 
flowering branch of, 341 
c^spitosa, 338 
Filxpendula fl. -pi., 343 
golden-leaved, 77 

(Hoteia) japonica, 87, 197, 228, 260, 277, 
342, 537 ; after forcing, 32; after 
flowering, 83; flowers dying, 19; 
potting, 207 ; pot-bound 257 
leaves curling up, 129 
Lindleyana, 72 
lobata, 343 
Spiraeas, 564 

fte” flowering, 228 

L I nr i Solomon’s Seal for Easter, 606 
K herbaceous, 338 


Spiroas in pots, 130 
not blooming, 195 

shrubby, at Easter Duddingston, 176 
Spring-borders, 666 
Spring-flowers, 454, 511, 042 
arrangement of, 145 
beds of, 115 
in Devon, 063 
pink, 154 
planting, 411, 441 

some good, 155 ___ 

Spring-flowering bedding plants, raising, I Sw'eet Peas, insects destroying, 168 


Xlll 

Sunless border, plants for, 20 
Sunny and shady positions, 295 
Suppers, light, for invalid, 652 
Swamsonias, 245 
Swallow pigeons, German, 294 
Swarms of bees, management of, 144 
making artificial, 144 
Sw'eet Bay, 56 
Sweet Briar, hedges of, 28 
Sweet Cicely in the wild garden, 498 
Sweet herb sauce, 359 


189 

plants in pots, 131 
Squills, 166, 251 
beds of, 487 
the. hardy (8 cuts), 439 
St. John's Worts, the (7 cuts), 501 
Staging in vinery, utilising, 391 
Stagnant w’ater, 403 
Statice profma, 69, 76 
Statices, culture of, 69, 625 
Station-planting, 551 
Stauntonia latifolia, 205 
Steam from greenhouse boiler, 127,158 
Stephonotis, 33, 279 
and other plants for market, 690 
culture of, 233, 260 
growing, 484 
not flow'ering, 227 
under cool treatment, 447 
Sternbergia lutea, 393 
Stock, night blooming, 388 
on roadside, grazing, 172 
Stocking conservatory, 283 
Stocks and Asters, 66; sowing, 673 
Brompton, 168 
double and single, 153,166 
East Lotflian, 291 
German, 669 

Ten-week and China Asters, 687 
Stones as bedding plants, 145 
Stove climbers, 118 
for vinery, 565 
inside greenhouse, 218, 529 
the plaut, 170 
Stoves, terra-cotta, 275 
Stove-plants, 550, 562 
general treatment of, 4 
in low temperature, 573 
potting, 4 

Straw as manure, 565 
Strawberries, 199, 273 
Alpine, 337 ; and other, 381 
American, 336 
autumn, 473 
becoming blind, 200, 206 
blind, 250 
diseased, 291 

early, 663; for amateun, 552 
eaten hy mice, 224 
forced, 56 
for clay soil, 504 
for forcing, 211 
for next year, 206 
in autumn, 401 
information about, 381 
in cold frames, 640 
in cool houses, 128 
in frames, 283 
in pots, 154, 682 
out-of-doors, 200 
overrun with weeds, 290 
packing, 206 
peat ashes for, 589, 611 
planting, 272, 311, 668 
pot, produce of, 552 
removing, 686 
the cultivation of, 807, 324 
thinning, 178 
top-dressing, 612, 609 
winter, 264 

Straw berry-bed, making new, 339 
Strawberry-beds, 822 
and spent tan, 407 
culture, 15 
forcing, 627 
jam, how to make, 266 
making, 394 
runners, 230, 290 
the, 451 
the Wild, 335 
Vine in pots, growing, 659 
winter dressing of, 562 
Straw erry-plants, forced, 290 
sterile, 89 

Strawberry tree, Croome’s, 77 
the, 490 

Streamlet in a Devonshire garden, 194 
Streptocarpus polyanthus and S. Kexii, 1 
350 1 

Styrax japouicuin, 262 
Suh-tropioal plants, raising, 682 
Succulents, culture of, 466 
Suffolk clay pipes for heating, 143 
Sugar icing for tarts, 372 
Sulphide of potassium for mildew, 241 
Sumach, the, 56 
Sumachs, the, 675 
Summer drinks, 282 
Summer-house, 621; constructing, 628 
Sundews grown in greenhouses, 321 
Sunflotver, perennial, f ull-sized flower of, 
329 

the common, 320 
the giant, 320 
the globe-shaped, 820 
the narrow-leaved, 320 
the prairie, 320 

the white-leaved, 328; showing habit of 
growth, 328 
the Willow-leaved, 820 
variety of the common, 820 
Sunflowers, 101 
large, 457 
the, 320 


Sweet-scented flowers, 557 
Sweet-smelling flowers, 309; a garden of, 
246: bardy flowers, 295 
Sweet Williams, ]«, 304 
for poor l*orders, 254 
on the grass, 387 
treatment of, 303 

Sycamores and Limes in towns, 279 
Syringe, the use of the, 317 
Syringing mixture, 518 


T ABLE PLANTS from seed, 680 
Taceonia Buchanan i, 183 
exoniensis, propagating, 168 
Van Volxemi, 560 ; repotting, 208 
fruits of, 543 
not flowering, 635 
Tocsonias, 602 
Tapioca and fruit cream, 331 
Tar in plant houses, 393 
Tarring greenhouse pipes, 153 
Tea cokes, Hominy, 462 
Tea-leaves, 7, 30 
as a manure, 141 

Tea Roses, best, for exhibition, 429 
in winter, treatment of, 416 
Teeoma (Bignonia) radieans, 84 
Tecoma8 for outdoor and greenhouse cul¬ 
tivation, 84 
Telckia speciosa, 381 
Tenant’s difficulty, a, 166 
Tenant’s right to remove plants from 
garden, 593 

Tender plants, lifting, 401 
Tennis-lawn, 403 ; making, 644 ; renovat¬ 
ing, 100 

Tennis-ground, levelling, 430 
Thalictrura adiantifolium, 186 ; culture 
of, 190 
alpinum, 235 
anemonoides, 236, 255 
aquilegifalium, 255 ; in the wild gar den 
254 

flavum, leaves of, 265 
Thinning young crops, 184 
Thirst or mischief, 260 
Thistles on lawns, 196, 266, 280 
Thorn, propagating, from seed, 470 
the scarlet-fruited, 147 
the Tansy-leaved, 491 
Thoms, 544 
planting, 525 
Thom-dyke, making, 446 
Thrips in vinery, 500 
on Azaleas, 644 
on Camellias, 275 
on Fuchsias, 47 
on Harts’ Tongue Fern, 020 
on Vines, 354 
Throat-wort, the blue. 349 
Through the Kalahari Desert, 477 
Thunbergias, 211, 302 
annual, 4 

Tiger-flower, the, 687 
Tigridia Pavonia, 637 
Tigridios as pot plants, 659 
Tiles, cleaning, 440, 456 
Toad-flax, Ivy-leaved, 386 
the A lyine, 386 
the Cloven-flowered , 387 
the Three Binls, 380 
Toad-flaxes, the, 386 
Toadstools on lawn, 594 
Tobacco culture in England, 379 
cultivation of, 107 
for fumigating, 498 
night-scented, 396 
plant, night-scented, 352 
plants, 009 

Todea pellucida, culture of, 82 
Toffee-making, 677 
Russian, 500 

Tomato and bread pudding, 611 
best for eating uncooked. 58 
bloom not setting, 71, 244 
r ‘ Breedie ” 359 
culture in frames, 96 
figs, 359 

for eating uncooked, best, 34 

S jrowing in frame, 19 
eaves, diseased, 183 
plants, preserving, 430 
seed, saving, 445 
shrivelling, 365 
soup, 358 

Tomatoes, 127, 139, 284, 479, 657 
and Cucumbers in towns, 417 
a few remarks about, 57 
bursting, 314 
culture of, 644 
diseased, 284 
failing, 649 
failure of, 342 
for winter, 291 
growing, 10 
now- to cook, 358 
how to grow, 648 
in the open air, planting, 686 
In Bay, 604 


j U) pots and tyt of door* 390 
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Tomatoes in the open air, 853 
in winter, 412 
not fruiting, 340, 458 
not setting, 258 
on bock walls, 574 
on single-stem system, 142 
on toast, 359 
out of doors, 648 
planting and training, 171 
preserving, 282 
root restricted, 85 
stuffed, 294 
varieties of, 57 
without manure, 184, 365 
Tomato-house, the ideal, 58 
Tool room, the, 356 
Tools, 505 
Top dressing, 150 
Tortoise store, 228 
Tortoises, 172, 477 

Town gardens, free-flowering plants for, 
165 

water for Cucumbers, 142 
window garden, a. 242 
Traehelium cceruleum, 349, 080 
Tradescantia repens, 34S 
Tradescantios, 415 
Trailing plants for north porch, 614 
Transplanting in hot weather, 225 
Transporting English plants to India, 
347 

Traveller '*< Joy, the, 399 
Treading the soil, 270 
Tree-ferns dying, 32 
cutting off fronds of, 32 
Tree guards, 139 
groups, picturesque, 310 
planting, beneficial effects of, 44S 
roots in garden, 446 
wounds, healing, 158 
Tree Peonies, 117 
Tree Poppy, the, 603 
Trees, 628, 657 
a group of, 578 
and meat, 64, 91, 111 
and shrubs, 292, 621; pruning, 415; 
planting deciduous, 454 ; for pleasure 
ground,490 
bare places under, 497 
beautiful, 589 

deciduous and coniferous, 644 

digging up old, 350 

for blinds, 426 

for Lancashire, 542 

for sandy soil, 168 

for shelter, 328 

for small gardens in smoky towns, 429, 
455 

good weeping, 210 
helping exhausted, 609 
injured, 41 

in smoky districts, 143 
newly planted, 16, 79 
renovating old, 240 
spiral-growing, 192 

tajierimj deciduous in the landscape, 
310 

weeping, 202, 511 ; good, 216 
Trenching and digging, 455, 551 
vacant land, 389, 442 
Trichnmanes rad tea ns, 633 
Trillium grandiflorum, 601 
Triteleia uniflora, 93, 114 
Tripoli Onions. 168 
Tritonias, 0(1, 79, 272, 425, 601 
Tropnioluin azureum, 258, 314 
aduncum, 287 
Jarrattii, 034, 662 
Lohhianum, 285 
rnajux on trellis, 285 
polyphyllum, 440 
speciosum, 285 
tricolorum, 542 
tuberosum, 168, 280 
Tropieolums, 115, 285, 362 
tuberous-rooted, 656 

Trumpet Honeysuckle, the North Ameri¬ 
can, 205 

Trumpet flower, the hardy, 84 
Trunks or trees, draping the, 50 
Tuberoses, 499, 510, 617 
after flowering, 597 
double, 598 
growing, 672 
potting, 429 

Tulip, culture of the, 222 
curious growth on, 270 
Tulips, 344, 473 
failure with, 166, 186 
old-fashioned, 613 
sections of, 222 
single Van Thol. 390 
Turf in pig run, 32 
laying, 269, 350 
mowing, 440 
newly-rolled, 634 
Turkeys, crooked-breasted, 62 
dying, 110 

Turnip caterpillar, 505 
Turnip fly, the, 505 
Turnips, 299, 476 
decaying, 314 


Turnips for exhibition, 137 
manure for, 500 
sowing, 193 
storing, 452 

successional crops of, 604 
thinning Winter, 378 


U 


U 


MBRELLA tree, floiverimj branch of, 
299 


Unconventional garden, a, 391 
Unheated greenhouses, 001 
Utricularia montana, 620 


V 


IT ALLOT A PURPUREA, «.« 

V Vallotas, 441 
for exhibition, 104 
Vases decaying, 430 
plant for, 190 

Vegetable border, the early, 53$ 
tor exposed position, 403 
garden notes, 537 
Oyster, the, 470 
Vegetables, choosing, 266 
desirable, 475 
early, 630 

forcing, 431, 442, 487, 551 ; wi'hout 
glass, 642 

for exhibition, 171, 272 ; in August, 519 

for market, 506 

for pickling, 311 

for shaded bonier, 671 

for shady border, 680 

for small gai dens, 95 

for virgin soil, 47 

gathering, 256 

g rowing, 83 ; in Bermondsey, 635 
ow to judge, 13 
Vegetables in Devon, 8 
on bed facing east, 71 
protecting, 551 
Baving seeds of, 230 
thinning, 178 

Vegetable-Marrow ginger, 345, 419 
jam, 359 
soup, 345 
to preserve, 345 
with chicken, 345 

Vegetable-Marrows, 34, 200, 290, 327, 378 
“ 384, 479 

and Cucumbers, 139 
decaying, 355 
falling off, 415 
in town ganlens, 137 
in winter, 431 
keeping, 369 

Ventilating the greenhouse vinery, 193 
Venus's Lookiiig-glass, 549 
Verbena, Lemon-scented, 355 
Verbenas, 381 
seedling, 500 
sowing seeds of, 639 
Veronica longifolia sub-sessllis, 114, 254 
Veronicas, 382, 480, 642 
in the open air, 551 
shrubby, in Dublin, 527 
Viburnum Opulus, 87, 229 
Vine and flowering plants together, 391 
Black Hamburg, not bearing fruit, 040 
culture, 142 ; hints on, 611 
failure, 427 

growths on stem of, 244 
in pot, treatment of, 168 
leaves, injured, 188 

a uestion, the, 418 
le Hop-leaved, 206 
weakly, 154 
without fire heat, 418 
Vine bonier, manure for, 620 
renovating, 445 
Vine-borders, mulching, 127 
making new, 426 
new, 497 
Vine-eyes, 618 
Vine-pruning, 579 
the spur system of, 369 
Vines, 372 

and fruit trees in greenhouse, 04 
as ornamental climbers, 654, 684 
attacked by thrips, 827 
harking, 688 

disbudding open-air, 116 
exhausted, 183 
failing, 552 
forcing, 855 
grafting old, 570 
injured, 104, 142, 195 
in pots, 568, 682 
late pruning of, 64 
lifting the roots of, 850 
low temperature for, 142 
neglected, 324 

on the long-rod system, 688, 622 


Vines, ornamental, and other climbers, 59G 
outdoor, 171 

planting, 168, 200; of young, 211 

pot, 363, 454 ; for market, growing, 347 

propagating, 520 

pruning, 511 ; and stopping, 372 

remov ing old, 227, 356 

renovating neglected, 308 

spur pruning, 551 

stopping the laterals of, 151 

treatment of, 600 

under roof of greenhouse, 302 

unhealthy, 118, 228 

weakly, 228 

winter dressing for, 532 
wires for training, 450 
withering, 224 

without flre-heat, 407, 427,445 
young,250 

Vinery, 178, 299, 868 ; 171, 240, 272, 293, 
487, 642 

an amateur's, 592 
early, 563 
giving air to, 686 
planting, 8 
produce from, 427 
the early, 618 
trough pipes in, 600 
utilising space in, 006 
Violas, 190, 377 
and Pansies, cuttings of. 303 
difference between, 430 
growing, 387 
replanting, 275 
Violet, Marie Louise, 68 
beds, making, 164, 186 
Violets, 525 

for winter flow ering, planting, 139 
in cold frame, 320 
in frame, grow ing, 433 
planting, 90 
the Dog's-tooth, 621 
treatment of, 674, 688 
Virginian Creeper, 590; V* itch's, 244 
Virginian Creepers, 440, 460 
Virginian Poke, 398 
Vitality of vegetable seeds, 480 
Vitie heterophyUa as an ornamental 
climber, 654 

humulifolia, 295 ; propagating, 102 


W 

W AITZIA A UREA, 595 

Walks and turf, repairing, 618 
Wall, beautifying uglv, 424 
covered with Begonias and Fern*, 247 
plants, 500 
trees, watering, 116 
Walls and wall trees, 640 
covered w ith Kerns, 574 
Walflowcr, 108 
Wallflowers, 389 
double, in pots, 303 
double, procuring, 8 
Wall fruit-trees, 256, 293, 299 
for Yorkshire, 47, 02 
newly-planted, 579 t 
planting, 537 \ U LLXaA/A 

Walnut, the, 62 ; M|3uefr2l7 C 
Walnuts, crystallised, 585 
pickling, 206 
Wasps, 142 

and other insects, 391, 427, 4*9 
and other pests, 483 
bees, and fruit, 420 
scarcity of, 349, 362, 477 
Waste comers, 663 
Water boiling over in cistern, 45S 
Watercress, 171 
in frames, 559 
in vinery, 622 
Watering, 251, 286, 617 
in autumn and winter, 424 
pot plants in hot weather, 241 
the labour of, 264 
Water-Lily culture, 594 
the North American, 338 
the Pink North American, 277 
Water-plants for small pools, 453 
Waterproof coating, 520, 532 
varnish, 370 

Wax Plant, the, 302, 505 
Weeds, 337, 517 
and slugs, 209 
destroying heaps of, 355 
Increase of, 409 
in law r ns, 600, 551 
killing, 127, 183 
on garden paths, 141 
on lawns, killing, 248 
salt for killing, 153 
Weeping trees, good, 216 
Weigela, propagation of, 212 
rosea, 56, 212 
the, 288 

Weigel as, culture and propagation of, 212 
variegated, 212 
WelUngtonias, 297, 327 


Wet and boggy land, cultivating, .'.42 
What our readers sav, 159 
Whitebait, 187 
White flowers, 116 
for Easter, 87 
for house deooration, 616 
for market, 662 
Whitewash as shading, 118 
Whydohs, 74 
Wild-flowers, 190 
bouquets of, 196 
our native, 594 
Wild-gardening, 688 
in Stirlingshire, 408 
Willow, the American Fountain, 217 
the Kilmarnock Weeping, 217 
the Weeping, 217 
Willow-herbs, the , 351 
Willows, outtings of, 042 
for ornaments, 5 
slips, 504, 544 
Window-boxes, 104, 833 
dwarf plants for, 642 
flowers for, 95 
outside, 230 
want of \ ariety in, 333 
Window-garden, a Scotch, 242 
Window -gardening, 175, 355 
and flower show’, 71 
in Japan, 124 
in towns, 485 

Window-gardener’s difficulty, a, 324 
Window-ledges, plants for, 40, 03 
Winter Greens, pricking out, 151 
Aconite and Daffodil seeds, sowing, 153 
Aconites, 399 

blooming plants, cuttings of, 55 
cultiv ating, 537 

Jtwcering plants, 298, 315; propagation 
of, 681 

preparing for, 383 
Wire worm, 208, 505, 581 
on Carrots, 604 ; and Onions, 276 
Wirewonns in an old garden, 550 
in pots, 506 

Linseed cake for, 384, 422 
on carrots, 314, 342 
on newly-broken-up ground, 415 
Wistaria and other climbing plants on a 
Jersey house, 619 
sinensis, 596 
the, 205 

Woodcock, Scotch, 436 
Wood garden, the, 190 
Wood lice, 153, 505, 644 
a swarm of, 358 
destroying, 71, 355, 392, 410 
getting rid of, 195 
in mushroom beds, 257, 560 
Wood Lilu, the Afnerican, (Mil 
Woodsia hyperborea, 032 
ilrensix, 633 

Work for bad weather, 651 
Worms, 557, 583 
are, garden pests? 242 
destroying, 415, 619, 044, 059 
in Carrots, 416 
in Cucumber beds, 61 
in soil, GO 

on lawns, 257 " 

to exclude from Rose pots, 47 


X 


X ERA ST II EMU MS, double, 595; 
single, 595 


Y 


VAM, the Chinese, 630 
J- Yarrow on lawn, 314, 354 
Yeast, makiDg, 122, 187 
to make, 384 
Yew, 610 

the golden, 292, 413 
Yew-tree, smoking, 429, 448 
Yew-trees, cutting hack, 671 
in garden, 058 
Yucca, propagating, 393 
Yuccas, 003 
a group of, 440 
in flower, 564 

Vuldn, floicer and foliage of the, 296 


Z 


71NOBIA speoiosa, 288 
J Zephyranthes, 115, 441 
Zinc as a protection from slugs, 67 
Zinnias for bedding, 467 
raising, 130 
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Aucubas from eeed, rais¬ 
ing . 

Asparagus growing 
Bulb notes 
Browallia elata 
Bougainvilleas 


Blenheim Orange.. 

Black Poplars 

Bees. 

Birds. 

Chrysanthemums without 
glass 

Celery plants, raising 
Chrysanthemums on walla 


INDEX. 


Coming week’s work, the 
Clerodemlrons, shrubby.. 
Clerodemlroa B ilfourii.. 

Carnations. 

Cauliflowers 

Chrysanthemums, pot- 


Cucumber-house, flue in 
Calico-glazed frames 
Durable labels 
Dahlia, culture of 
Evergreens, pruning 
Favourite flowers and how 
to grow them .. 

Fruit. 


3 

4 
4 

4 
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Fruit blossoms, saving .. 5 

Fuchsias.10 

Flues.10 

“Flower of the living 


leai .» 

Greenhouses, shading .. 2 

Gladiolus, the .. .. 2 

Glasshouses .. 4 

General treatment of 

stove plants 4 

Grafting .5 

Greenhouse, keeping fowls 

in.8 

Good King Henry .. 10 

Household.12 


House and wind>w gar¬ 
dening . 

Kitchen garden, the 
Lilium auratum .. 
Lagerstrcema indica, cul¬ 
ture of. 

Leeks. 

Manuring. 

Mushrooms under a 
greenhouse stage 
Notes for amateurs 
Nasturtiums on fences .. 
Obtaining anthracite coal 
Preparing beds 
propagation 


11 

10 
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9 

10 

4 

10 

1 

3 

5 

3 
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Piootces .4 

Pinks.4 

Potting stove plants .. 4 

Potatoes, planting .. 5 

Pelargoniums for winter 

flowering.9 

Polystlchuin capense .. 11 
Plant for sitting-room 

window.11 

Poultry .12 

Questions and answers .. 7 

Question between land¬ 
lord and tenant, a .. 10 
Rudbockia Newmauni .. 3 

Rockery, tho .. .. 4 


Roses for greenhouse .. 8 

Roses, dark red .. .. 8 

Resurrection plant .. 11 
Rabbits and young fruit 

trees .11 

Pewage, the use of .. 2 

Bowing of hardy annuals, 

the.5 

Spinach and Peas.. .. 5 

Thunbergia?, annual .. 4 

Trees and shrubs .. .. 0 

Tomatoes, growing .. 10 
Vegetable garden .. .. 5 

Work in the town garden 3 
Willows for ornaments .. 5 



NOTES FOR 
AMATEURS. 

ClIRYS ANT HEM U MS 
WITHOUT GLASS. —The 
character of the wea¬ 
ther is so uncertain in 
the autumn that I 
cannot, as a general 
thing, advise anyone 
to attempt to culti¬ 
vate Chrysanthemums 
in open beds or bor¬ 
ders, because an early 
frost may come and 
spoil all their chances. 
At the same time, if 
there are any who 
have time and space 
to spare, there is no 
reason why they 
should not attempt to 
do so, for if the 
weather should re¬ 
main favourable it is 
possible to obtain a 
good display of 
flowers. But what 
I advise all to do is 
to utilise every foot 
of vacant space on 
walls or close 
boarded fences that 
have an aspect at 
any point be¬ 
tween cast and 
west. In such 
sheltered 
positions it 
isqnite pos¬ 


sible with an ordinary degree of care to get plenty 
of Chrysanthemums—even those who reside in 
the north may have their annual display if they 
select the early-flowering varieties so as to get 
them in flower early in the autumn. It is ^he 
more fortunate residents on this side of the 
Tweed who will have a wide range of choice as 
regards varieties ; but this advantage will not 
benefit even them unless they are prepared to 
afford the needful protection should an early 
autumn frost sot in. This, however, is such a 
trifling matter when put into practice that it 
need not hinder anyone from entering upon 
their culture, for when the plants are secured 
against a wall or fence a thick piece of canvas or 
an ordinary Russian mat, hung up before the 
plants at night when there are signs of frost, will 
afford them all the protection they want, even 
' if the flowers are well open ; and speaking from 
many years’ experience I can say that it is but 
very rarely that the protection will be required 
on more than three or four nights, as such early 
frost does not usually last longer, and some 
years they go through without requiring any 
protection whatever. The most suitable sorta 
for northern readers to grow .are those known 
as the earlv-flowering section. The best of 
these are : Madame Desgrange (white), Golden 
I Madame Domage (yellow), Lyon (rosy 
purple), Anastasia (magenta), Alex. Dufour 
(purplish violet), Inimitable (orange red), La 
! Vierge (white), Early Cassy (lilac and gold), 
Button (yellow). In many cases these will be 
found to be well in flower at the end of Sep¬ 
tember, and will last in flower for five or six 
weeks if frost is kept from them. Southern 
residents may include these also in their col¬ 
lections if they have room. As regards other 
sections for flowering in the open air, I cannot 
recommend them to make a very wide selection. 

In fa- 
vourable 
autumn s 
some of 
theJapa- 
nese va- 
rietiesdo 
fairly 
well, es¬ 
pecially 
such as 
Elaine, 
zou, 
the Sul¬ 
tan, the I 
Mikado, 
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and Tendresse, but they are not always to be de- 

S ended upon. A selection from the incurved 
owers is much more likely to give satis¬ 
faction, particularly the following: Mrs. G. 
Rundle (white), G. Glenny (yellow), Aurea 
Multiflora (yellow), Venus (lilac), Beverley 
(creamy white), Hetty Barker (blush), Prince 
of Wales (dark purple), Beethoven (bronzy red), 
and Lady Hardinge (rose pink). But un¬ 
doubtedly the most reliable (except the early- 
flowering sorts) are the Pompones, as they are 
more hardy than the large-flowered section, 
and, being much dwarfer in habit, they require 
less space and are more easily protected. The 
best of these are White Trevenna (white), Cedo 
Nulli (lilac), Cedo Nulli, Brown Cedo Nulli, 
Golden Cedo Nulli, Golden Trevenna, President 
(deep rose), Brilliant (crimson), Lilac Gem, 
Salamon (dark rose), and Jersey Beauty (yellow). 
The Boil need not be specially prepared unless 
the staple is very indifferent in quality ; any 
soil that will grow good vegetables will be 
strong enough for these if it is fairlv deep and 
well dug up before planting. The planting may 
take place at any time between the middle of 
March and the middle of April. The best 
plants for this purpose are some small pieces 
with three or four young growths upon them, 
taken off the side of an old plant. If these are 
carefully planted and attended to they do as well 
as plants obtained from cuttings, but where 
there are no old stools available to break 


up, young cutting plants may be put in early in 
May with every prospect of their doing well. 
As the Chrysanthemum is a thirsty subject, it 
is quite necessary to supply the roots with all 
the moisture they require. This is particularly 
essential in the early part of the summer, so as 
to get them well established in the soil to enable 
them to have a long season in which to make 
their growth, for witnout a strong and vigorous 
growth they cannot produce good flowers. It is 
also very important not to overcrowd the 
growth ; four or five stems to a plant will, in 
the end, be far more satisfactory than twice that 
number. To secure the growth to the wall as 
it advances, drive some nails into the wall, and 
stretch some strong twine before the branches, 
fixing the string to the nails. This is all the 
attention they will require. 

Raising Celery plants. —A great deal more 
time and attention are devoted to raising Celery 
plants for the main crops than are necessary. 
In all but the northern counties of England the 
plants may be raised in the open ground, and 
be quite large enough to plant out at tho proper 
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time; and, what is more, they will be less likely 
to run to seed or to get pithy. Half of the com¬ 
plaints about Celery running to seed are caused 
by raising the plants in heat and by rich feed¬ 
ing afterwards. If an amateur wants a 
few plants for an early crop he should sow m a 
an early in March, and the plants should be 
ii ught on in an ordinary greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture ; but for later crops the seed should be sown on 
a warm outside border about the middle of 
March. It is very necessary that the ground 
should be well manured and broken up mode¬ 
rately fine before the seed is sown, and it is 
equally as important that sufficient space be 
prepared to grow the required number of plants 
without their being crowded, because they must 
be allowed to stand where they were sown until 
they are planted out; if they stand too thick 
in the seed-bed they will neither get large 
enough nor lift with a sufficient number of 
roots to be of any service ; so that the seed 
must bo sown thinly on an even surface and 
lightly covered with fine soil. As Celery is a 
moisture-loving plant, the seed-bed must be kept 
uniformly moist by gentle waterings up to the 
time the plants are taken up. Should they 
come up too thick—which is very probable— 
they must bo thinned out as soon as they are 
large enough to handle, as the plants require to 
stand 4 inches apart to give them room to gain 
strength. For the early crop, Turner’s Incom¬ 
parable Dwarf White is the best, and for late 
use Major Clarke’s Red is the best on account 
of its dwarf hardy character and excellent 
flavour. Old Delver, 


15927. — Shading greenhouses. — The 
best system of shading is to use roller blinds. 
The blind is fixed to a lath outside the house, as 
near to the top of the roof as possible. The 
other side of the blind is fixed to a roller with 
tinned tacks. The roller should project a little 
at one end, and on the projecting end is to be 
fixed a grooved wheel which will enable the 
roller to be pulled up or let down in an instant. 
In our own garden we have no less than twenty- 
four such blinds constantly in use from the 1st 
of March to the end of September, and when 
one man has to let most of tnem down, it must 
be done in a few minutes. Our blinds are 25 
feet long.—J. D. E. 

15938.—The use of sewage.— Speaking 
from several years’ experience of the value of 
sewage for garden crops, I can confidently say 
it is of the greatest possible benefit to almost all 
plants and trees grown in gardens. In your case 
it is particularly useful, as your soil is of a light, 
sandy nature ; for in such a staple not only do 
most crops want more root moisture than they 
usually get, but the sewage can be applied more 
frequently than can be done in a heavier soil. 
If your sewage is not diluted in the tank, you 
must add at least one-half water before applying 
it to any tree or garden crop ; but if tne tank 
also receives the rain water from the residence 
or other buildings it may be used without 
dilution. You may apply the sewage to all estab¬ 
lished vines, Peach trees, or Roses at any time 
of the year if they are under glass, and if in 
the open, from the beginning of May to the 
end of September. If you give it to Straw¬ 
berries as soon as they begin to grow in the 
spring, and until the first fruits begin to colour, 
it will add considerably to the crop, both in size 
and number of fruit. Peas and Beans are also 
benefited by it. Bush fruit trees, Raspberries, 
and, indeed, any trees will be grateful for it. 
In a general way, once a week will be often 
enough to apply the liquid. We often feel 
surprised that people like to see so much 
valuable matter running to waste. In our 
own case, having a large manure tank in 
the garden, we have for years made it a 
practice to use the liquid all the winter for our 
Vine and Peach borders that are under glass, 
and Rose borders as well—which, I think, is 
much better than allowing it to run to waste. 
During the past winter our Vine and Peach 
borders have had many hundreds of gallons of 
the liquid, and much of it the colour of the 
darkest stout, and from previous experience I 
know that the Vines and Peach trees will be 
the better for it. Our Roses under glass we 
treat in the same way, and they reward us 
ovary year with plenty of flowers—a proof that 
the fertility of the soil is sustained by the liquid 
manure, for they get no other assistance —J. 0.0. 
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FAVOURITE FLOWERS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM.—X. 

The Gladiolus. 

Tms is a very extensive genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Iridaceae. It com¬ 
prises as many asseventy or eighty distinct species, 
which have been at various periods introduced 
to this country. The oldest species recorded is 
G. communis and G. segetum, 1596 ; and G. 
byzantinus, 1629. Later numerous distinct and 
beautiful species were introduced from the Cape 
of Good Hope, -which is the home of this class 
of plants. The first introductions were G. 
tristis, in 1745; G. Millerii, 1751 ; G. recurvus, 
in 1758, followed during the latter part of the 
century by many numerous additions. G. 
gandavensis was, I believe, introduced for the 
first time so late as 1S43 ; it is the parent of 
the many beautiful garden varieties which have 
been raised from seeds during the last few 
years. Although this species has produced 
the most distinct and beautiful varieties, 
hybrids have been raised from G. ramosus and 
other early flowering kinds. G. Colvillei itself 
is a hybrid, so also is the variety of it named 
“ The Bride,” a white form and very charming. 
La Ville de Versailles is also a very fine garden 
variety. All the above, and many more which 
may be named, succeed well out-of-doors, and 
are excellent for pot culture. The brilliant 
G. brenchleyensis is a beautiful plant, which 
may be grown in any garden, and never fails to 
please with its rich masses of colour. Most of 
the summer-flowering varieties are quite hardy, 
and when the garden ground is adapted 
to their culture, and is well drained, they will 
grow year after year in the same place, until 
the bulbs are piled one over the other in a moss. 

I have grown some of the hardy Gladioli for 
nearly twenty years in the same place without 
removing them ; and up to the last this system 
gave great satisfaction. The difficulty, I admit, 
is to get them established, as they refuse to 
take kindly to some soils. In the rather wet, 
heavy soil of our present garden I have not 
suoeeeded in establishing any of them. 

The best soils are those that are of a medium 
loam, or inclining to light. Heavy loam may 
be made suitable by mixing it with sandy 
peat. Sand itself, mixed with loam, seems 
to drain the water into it, and drains do 
not carry away the water so quickly in a 
wet -winter as some people suppose. The 
Hon. and Rev. William Herbert, who experi¬ 
mented with so many plants, confirms my more 
limited experience with the hardy Gladiolus. 
His remarks are so much to the point that I 
quote them in their entirety from “ The 
Amaryllidacerc“The hybrid Gladioli, of 
which a large portion are sufficiently hardy, 
flower about the same time as the Roses, and 
contribute quite as much in general effect to the 
embellishment of the garden by their fine 
colours and profusion of blossom. They 
succeed very well in the natural soil of 
the garden at Spofforth, which is a good 
yellowish light loam, suitable for Barley, and 
also in the artificial borders of peat and sand. 
These hardy crosses are between G. cardinalis, 
blandus, carneus, inflatus, tristis, and angustus; 
and they vary with every shade of colour from 
white to scarlet, rose, coppery, and blackish- 
purple, and some are exquisitely speckled in 
consequence of the cross with tristis. They 
succeed best when grown into a thick tuft, in 
which state the profusion of bloom is admirable, 
the cluster of bulbs and the old skins of decayed 
bulbs permitting the wet to drain away, and 
reventing the earth from lying too close and 
eavy on the bulbs in autumn and winter. 
Clusters have now stood undisturbed at Spof¬ 
forth above twenty years, with the precaution 
of covering them with leaves from November 
to March or April. There is danger in disturb¬ 
ing and parting them, for numbers will rot if 
re set separately ; and if they must be divided 
it is best to do so in April. ” Since Dean Her¬ 
bert’s time many beautiful and distinct species 
of Gladioli have been introduced from the Cape. 
Some of them may not be hardy, but many of 
them are likely to be so. Here there is a wide 
field for the amateur hybridist. I am quite 
aware of the many fine garden varieties already in 
cultivation, and which are annually being aug¬ 
mented, but they are merely forms of G. gan- 
davensis brought into a high state of cultiva¬ 
tion by many yean of selection. Crossing 


distinct species with each other and experiment¬ 
ing with them for the purpose of obtaining 
beautiful flowers that can be established in the 
borders, and be induced to flower annually, is 
quite another branch of floriculture, and vastly 
more interesting and important. All the species 
I have named above can be obtained by pur¬ 
chase from the dealers, and many others, such os 
G. Saundersii, G. trimaculatus, G. purpureus 
auratus, all distinct and good forms. Already 
distinct and very beautiful varieties have been 
obtained from G. purpureus auratus crosses. 
Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, exhibited a large 
number last year, and obtained first-class certifi¬ 
cates for a selection from them. 

The raising of seedling Gladioli is an easy 
and pleasant occupation. The first process is to 
obtain the seeds, and this is done by manipulat¬ 
ing the flowers. The variety or species selected 
to be the seed bearer must be watched while 
the first flowers are opening, and, before the pollen 
cases burst, the anthers must be removed with the 
fingers; they are quite near the mouth of the 
flowers, and there is no difficulty in removing 
them before the flowers are expanded. When 
the flowers are fully open the stigmatic portion 
of the flower is exposed, protruding from the 
mouth. The pollen must now be taken from a 
selected variety, and be crossed with the seed- 
bearer. It is easily removed with a small brush, 
and must be applied to the club-like end of the 
pistil (that is the stigma). During the flowering 
period this is a daily duty. I do it twice a-day 
—at nine in the morning and early in the after¬ 
noon. The seed pods rapidly swell, and do not 
take long to ripen. The pods are ready to 
gather when they crack, which they do at four 
places at once from the top downwards. As 
the pods are gathered they are laid out to dry, 
care being taken to mark them with a number. 
A book must also be kept, in which has been 
recorded, opposite the number, the nature of 
the cross, time of gathering the seed, also time 
of sowing, and any other particulars that may 
be interesting and useful. When the pods are 
quite dry pack them away loosely in bags until 
it is time to sow them—about the first week in 
April. The seeds may be sown out-of-doors, 
but I prefer to sow them in pots. In 
a 6-inch pot about fifty seeds may be sown. 
They would vegetate in a cold frame, but 
they do so very much better and quicker in a 
hot-bed. Indeed, if the seeds are sown 
in suitable compost, and the .pots are plunged in 
a nice bottom-heat, all the plants will be 
above the ground in two weeks from the time 
of sowing. They ought to remain in the pots 
all through the following summer if they are 
varieties of G. gandavensis, but if they are the 
hardy kinds they may be planted out where they 
are to flower in June. The safest -way is per¬ 
haps to turn them carefully out of the pots, 
keeping the ball entire, and plant them well in 
the place where they are to flower; the following 
season they will do this quite strongly. The 
seedlings from G. gandavensis (that is the garden 
varieties which were so much improved by the 
late M. Souchet in France, and more recently 
by the Messrs. Kelway in our own country) 
should be kept in the pots until the small bulbs 
have completed their growth for the season, 
when they must be rested. Water is withheld, 
and the soil becomes dusty dry ; in this state 
they will keep all through the winter, and 
must be planted out in February. The ground 
should be deep and rich, and the planting out 
ought to be done in fine weather. I recommend 
drawing drills with a hoe 2 inches or 3 inches 
deep; place some sharp sand in the bottom of the 
drill, and on it the small seedling bulbs 4 inches 
or 6 inches apart; push each bulb gently into 
the sand with the fingers, and draw a little 
sand over each ; the earth should then be drawn 
over them from the sides of the drill. The rows 
may be a foot apart, and although these small 
bulbs are not larger than Peas and Beans, they 
will produce strong flowering spikes the same 
season. 

I do not recommend paying high prices 
annually for named varieties. The ne wes t and best 
kinds are very expensive, and as the plants are 
so easily raised from seeds, and flower so quickly 
afterwards, that is the system of culture best 
adapted for those who cannot afford to pay high 
prices for such things. Some of the very best 
varieties have become more accessible during 
the last few years. A few of the cheapest from 
which seedlings may be raised are Carnation, 
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De Mirbel, Giganteus, Horace Vemet, Leda, 
Meyerbeer, Orphtte, Lulli, Mons. Legouve, 
Jupiter, Norma, and Murillo. The named 
varieties or large seedling bulbs may be planted 
at intervals from the end of February to the 
end of April to produce a succession of bloom. 
A small portion of clean sand under and over 
each bulb is necessary. Plant 3 inches deep in 
good, well-worked soil. J. Douglas. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BULB NOTES. 

Lilium auratum often dies in a provoking way ; 
the cause of this long puzzled many of us, but 
it seems to be decided now, to the satisfaction 
of some, that it is a fungus, while others think 
this only follows the diseaso instead of bringing 
it about. Be this as it may, it is pretty certain 
that there is a fungus on many of the bulbs 
when unpacked, and that few escape having 
some portion of their scales decayed. No 
doubt a good deal of this arises from bruises, 
and after being shut up in boxes, mould or 
fungus generates and spreads rapidly, and if 
not soon arrested spoils the bulbs. The way 
to treat such bulbs when received, as well as 
any home-grown ones showing the same symp¬ 
toms, is to carefully scrape and clean the soft 
decaying parts away, then dust with powdered 
charcoal and lime, which will absorb the moisture 
and help to heal up the wounds. The bulbs will 
then l>e ready for planting or potting, and in either 
case they should be sprinkled with sharp sand, 
which w r ill run in between the scales and assist 
in keeping them clean and healthy by draining 
off the w'ater that would otherwise lodge about 
them, and by admitting more air. If potted, 
the soil ought to be in a moist state, and no 
water should be given till the plants have made 
some growth and formed plenty of fresh roots. 

Although late now to plant dry bulbs of 
Hyacinths, this is a good time for buying up 
cheap any that have been left over, which may 
be used for putting in shrubbery borders or along 
the Bides of pleasure-ground walks, positions for 
which Hyacinths and Tulips are well adapted, 
and where they make a fine show. Those that 
have been forced should also be saved for the same 
purpose, but as the leaves are yet tender they 
should not be turned out at once, but placed 
in a cold frame or pit to harden oft, and 
then they should be planted without disturbing 
the balls. Crocuses, Snowdrops, Narcissi, and 
Anemones do well under deciduous trees, places 
which in the case of lawns and pleasure grounds, 
should be reserved for these bulbs, as the 
plants look more at home in such situations 
than anywhere else. The best way of planting 
is to have different kinds of bulbs under separate 
trees, instead of being grouped indiscriminately 
together, as such plants look more natural in 
masses of one sort. The Crass ought not to be 
cut till the tops of the bulbs ripen and die 
away, but if it appears likely to smother or 
injure them, it should be pulled off round the 

f lants, so as to let light and air to the foliage. 

n planting, in order to give the bulbs a good 
chance, it is necessary to dig fair-sized holes, 
and fill them with fresh soil, which may be 
done, if care be taken, without injuring the 
roots of the trees. For early blooming it is 
time a portion of the stock of Gladioli was in, 
and if these are planted in borders, the way in 
which they look best is in clumps of threes, 

? laced triangularly at about 6 inches apart. 

n order to prepare for them break up the 
ground in which they are to go, and place in it, 
well down, some thoroughly rotted manure, which 
should be well mixed up with the soil below, 
where the plants will find it when they most 
need it—viz., at the time of making their growth 
and sending up their fine spikes of bloom. The 
proper depth at which to put the conns is about 
6 inches, and it is a good plan to surround them 
with a handful of sharp sand, which keeps the 
wet soil from coming in immediate contact with 
the bulbs and prevents them from rotting. 
Ixias, Sparaxis, Babianas, and Tritonias require 
a dry, warm border—that is, one sheltered by 
being close under a wall facing the south, a 
position in which, if the border is drained and 
prepared, they do well. The soil which they 
like best is that which is rich and sharp by 
having plenty of sand worked into it, and in 
winter it is advisable to mulch with sifted leaf- 
soil to keep out the frost. 
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The same kind of situation also suits Bella¬ 
donna Lilies, but where they do best is close 
along the front of a plant stove or greenhouse, 
where the soil becomes a little warmed by the 
pipes, and when so favoured they increase 
rapidly and flower with the greatest of freedom. 
There is still time to plant these Lilies, which 
should be put in 6 inches deep and have the 
surface of the ground covered with sifted leaves 
or Cocoa-nut fibre. S. D. 

Browallia elata. —This has generally been 
considered only as a beautiful pot plant in 
summer and autumn, but it does well in the 
open air, either in a bed by itself or in large 
patches mixed with other things. It supplies 
a shade of colour that is difficult to obtain, and 
it may be safely added to the list of bedding 
annuals that are continuous bloomers. Sow the 
seeds in March, prick off the young plants 
when large enough to handle, and grow them 
on till they are strong, and plant out in May. 
In addition to its other good qualities and its 
adaptability for massing, it is very useful to cut 
from, and the flowers are light and elegant. 
There is a white variety of it equally useful. 
The variety nana is a dwarfer, bushier plant. 
B. grandiflora, a fine form of the old B. elata, 
is most useful for conservatory and indoor 
decoration. It comes true from seed. The 
flowers, being of a beautiful shade of blue, 
are very valuable for associating with those 
having bright colours that are usually em¬ 
ployed in such structures. It also succeeds 
well out-of-doors. The new B. Roezli forms a 





Browallia data var. nana. 

dense compact bush, 1G inches to 20 inches in 
height, clothed witli shining green leaves. The 
flowers are either of a delicate azure blue, or 
white with yellow tube, and are unusually 
large for the genus. They are produced in 
uninterrupted succession from spring until 
autumn. 

Rudbeckia Newmanni- Having heard 
this mentioned in Gardening last spring as a 
good thing to grow, I purchased a few 
plants, and was agreeably surprised with them. 
Their flowering propensities are peculiar, the 
buds taking nearly six weeks to blow, and 
when in bloom each flower lasts about nine 
weeks. The bloom is not unlike the Gazania, 
but has not the trailing habit of that plant, 
having the flowers erect, on tall stems. This 
perennial appears to like a retentive soil, with 
partial shade, as those that wero grown in a 
diy, sunny position, with light soil, did not do 
so well.—J. Waller, Brockley , S.E. 

Nasturtiums on fences. — I have 
noticed that the different varieties of tho com¬ 
mon Nasturtium have, during all the cold 
summers which we have had during late years, 

f own better than almost any climbing annual 
know of, although the seed was sown in the 


some time ago, a fence round a rustic garden in 
the woods quite clothed with Nasturtiums, 
which, to a great extent, sowed themselves 
annually. It is certainly a most useful and 
pretty annual for covering rustic work and 
fences during the summer and autumn.—F. 

Chrysanthemums on walls are very 
effective, possessing as they do so many shades 
of colour, and they are more secure from early 
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frosts on walls than when grown in open 
borders. Anyone, therefore, having a spare 
wall (one with a southern aspect answers best) 
may have good blooms of Chrysanthemums in 
November. Cuttings struck in March, stopped 
once, hardened off, and planted out in May, 
will produce many blooms if water be given 
them during summer when dry ; keep them 
fastened to the wall to prevent breakage by 
wind. Almost any variety will succeed under 
this treatment, but if one kind is better suited 
for the purpose than another, it is Mrs. G. 
Bundle, a free bloomer and a very desirablo 
sort.—E. M. 

THE COMING- WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary for tceek ending 
March 13/ h. 

Looked over climbers in conservatory. Pruned Passion¬ 
flowers and Tacsonias close into the main stems. Tro- 
pccolum Fireball, planted out in border and dangling from 
root, very bright and showy now. Camellias in flower re¬ 
ceiving frequent supplies of soot water. Pruned back 
and put in cuttings of Salvia splendens, a very useful 
variety for winter; shall throw out all the old plants 
except one or two for stock : can grow them large enough 
from cuttings in one season. Put in Chrysanthemum 
cuttings; those struck now and grown steadily on are 
quite early enough for conservatory work in autumn and 
winter, but we have nice stuff of the summer-flowering 
kinds. I like the Japanese section for cutting from. 
Fumigated all the plant house with Tobacco paper, as I 
saw signs of green fly. Dusted a little sulphur over a 
Heath showing symptoms of mildew. Pruned back 
Epacris that have finished blooming, and placed them at 
the warmest end of the house. Sowed seeds of Primulas 
and Cinerarias for early blooming. Divided some old 
plants of double white Primulas ; putting the cuttings 
singly in thumb pots, and plunged the pots in hot bed. Put 
in cuttings of Abutilon Boule ae Neige ; those struck now 
make useful flowering stuff in winter if well done. Sowed 
seeds of Nicotiana aflinis; shall select a few of the best 
plants to grow on in pots, and plant the others out in the 
border. 

Disbudding Peaches in orchard-house ; taking off all 
foreright shoots, and thinning others a little. Fruit set 
nicely. Made tip a border over pipes in forcing house of 
rough peat and loam, with some old manure, some sand, 
and some crushed charcoal for planting out Eucharis 
amazonica. Planted at the back, to train on the wall, a 
number of plants of Euphorbia jacquiniteflora to produce 
flowers for cuttings. looked over vines; drawing down 
shoots a little more where the training is not completed. 
Planted Melons in pit. Made up Mushroom bed in open 
air on the north side of a building, making it of substantial 
size and very solid ; expect to find it useful when the 
beds in the house cease to produce through tho heat in 
summer. Sowed the main crop of Onions and Parsnips. 
Made a further sowing of the Early Horn Carrot. Planted 
more early Potatoes, varieties being Froliflos, Earliest of 
All, and Early Rose. Sower! Parsley, Mustard and Cress, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Veitch's Autumn Giant Cauliflower. 
Placed protectors on the wall trees. Pruning and train¬ 
ing Roses on wall. Pruned back a number of overgrown 
shrubs. Cut back Ivy on walls close in with shears. Put 
in cuttings of Ivy in a shady bordvr. Planted cuttings of 
Gooseberry and Currants; they had been made some time, 
waiting for a good opportunity to plant. Mulched the 
surface of soil with old leaves to keep in moisture. Placed 
the roots of Dahlias on a hotbed to start them ; they will 
be quite early enough for us. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

Preparing beds. —The time has now arrived 
when beds and borders should be prepared for 
the reception of any shrubs or small trees that 
it may be considered desirable or necessary to 
plant, and also of hardy perennial or herbaceous^ 
subjects. Experience has amply demonstrated 
that almost all descriptions of trees and shrubs, 
and particularly of those strong-rooting and 
vigorous kinds that arc alone likely to succeed 
in town gardens, have a m ch better chance of 
thriving, and as a rule afford much better results, 
when planted in spring, than when yut in in 
autumn, according to the usual practice. The 
reason of this is not far to seek, nut the fact is 
undoubted, and has been abundantly and re¬ 
peatedly proved. The best time for planting 
varies somewhat according to situation and 
climate; for instance, in suburban gardens, 
especially where the aspect is favourable, or the 
climate comparatively warm and genial, and 
smoke not so dense as in the heart of a largo 
town, the early part of March, or even the end 
of February, would be the best time ; but whero 
the atmosphere is very smoky, or the place 
thickly surrounded by buildings, it is better to 
wait until the end of March, or even, in very 
bad situations, the early part of April, before 
planting. The same rule will apply—at least, to a 
great extent—to herbaceous plants; some time 
towards the end of March, or during April in 
the case of a real “town garden,” as distin¬ 
guished from “ suburban,” being most suitable 
For planting. The preparation of the beds and 
borders, of course, consists in cleaning and 
thoroughly turning over the soil to as great a 
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depth as is practicable, and working in, if re¬ 
quisite, a sufficient amount of manure of some 
kind, and it is in all cases desirable to make the 
soil in town gardens richer than is usually 
necessary where both the ground and the atmo¬ 
sphere are purer. This is an important point, 
and should never be neglected ; in the country 
nearly any kind of plant will do more or less 
well in any soil that is not actually worn out; 
in towns it is not so, and few things will succeed 
unless the ground is thoroughly enriched. 

Manuring. — Undoubtedly ordinary stable 
manure, either wholly or partially decayed, is 
the best dressing that can be applied, particu¬ 
larly to all soils of a light description, which is 
the case in the majority of town gardens. Should 
the staple be very light and porous, the manure 
can scarcely be too “ fatbut if inclining to a 
heavy nature, it should bo dry and flaky in 
character, or else leaf-mould, decayed Hops, or 
even road-sweepings, should be substituted. If 
the soil has become unwholesomely sour, or 
has got into a sodden state, it had better be re¬ 
moved, wholly or partially, and replaced by 
fresh top spit stuff from the country ; or if this 
cannot be done, burn as much of it as possible, 
and add lime and charcoal. Some strong 
rooting subjects should have the beds which 
are to contain them trenched two or three 
spades deep, with plenty of manure added 
below the surface, and in all cases frequent 
stirring of the soil to a considerable depth is 
beneficial. Among other things, Hollyhocks, 
Dahlias, Delphiniums, Lupines, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Phlox, Asters, the whole race of sub¬ 
tropical subjects, and even Sunflowers, if de¬ 
sired large, need rich and deeply-worked 
ground to do them justice. Fine or shallow¬ 
rooting plants do not need so large a root-run, and 
where the subsoil is fairly good most shrubs 
and trees are not benefited by having the stuff 
beneath them made too loose or rich, and, in 
the case of flowering kinds, or any that are 
naturally apt to grow very Btrongly, will do 
better on a hard and somewhat poor or undis- 
turbed bottom. Next week we will give a list 
of shrubs and other plants suitable for planting 
in towns. 

Propagation is, of course, being prooeeded 
with as required, or as cuttings can be got. 
Secure a stock of the beautiful varieties of 
'* Cactus ” Dahlias as soon as possible ; pot and 
grow them on so as to have strong wiry plants 
a couple of feet in height in 5-inch or 6 inch 
pots, ready to put out the first days in June. 
These are naturally late-flowering, and, if not 
forward and strong when planted, bloom only 
sparely, and then not till quite autumn. Of 
these, Glare of the Garden, Mr. Tait, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Germania Nova, and Mr. Miller, as 
well as the older but still valuable Juarezi and 
Constance, should have a place in every garden 
large enough to hold them. Attend constantly 
to all young seedlings that are being raised 
under glass; with these, particularly if small 
and delicate, a constant, even, and moderate 
state of moisture will be much more likely to 
ensure success than dryness at the root to any 
extent. B. C. R. 


Glasshouses. 


Potting stove plants. —Continue the repot- 
tingof such stove plants as require it. Large 
specimens of Aristolochias and the strong-grow¬ 
ing Thunbergias that were cut back some timq 
since will now have broken, and be in condition 
for moving. Quick, free-growing things like 
these soon exhaust the soil so far that it is 
necessary to partially shake them out each 
spring; about half of the old ball may be 
removed without danger of giving a check to 
the young growth that will interfere with its 
progress. A liberal amount of rotten manure 
should be added to the soil, as these plants, in 
common with others that keep on growing 
vigorously all through the summer, require rich 
soil. 

Bougainvilleas.— Old plants of B. glabra 
that are annually potted m spring should also 
have a good deal of the old ball removed. 
These, and other plants of a like nature 
that have been allowed to get quite dry 
at the roots, should have the balls well 
soaked, so as to thoroughly moisten the 
soil, as if an attempt is made to remove it 
while dry the roots may be injured, and unless 
care is taken to see that the ball that remains 
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is moistened before repotting, there is danger of 
the water finding its way down through the 
new material, leaving the roots in an unnaturally 
dry state. This plant should be hard pruned, 
so far as removing all the thin branches not 
strong enough to make flowering wood ; if this 
is not done the plants get crowded with a quan¬ 
tity of weak shoots. If the specimens are to be 
grown on wire trellises these should be secured 
to the pots at once. Three stout sticks inserted 
in the soil just within the rim of the pot, to 
which the trellis must be secured, will be found 
the readiest way of attaching them. The shoots 
Bhould be at once trained round the trellis, 
taking care to cover the bottom sufficiently at 
first, as if this is not attended to there will be 
difficulty in getting the base of the plants pro¬ 
perly clothed with foliage afterwards. B. 
spectabilis and B. speciosa both differ from 
B. glabra in that they bloom from the 
old wood, whereas the last-named kind 
produces its flowers on the current season’s 
shoots. This necessitates a difference in their 
treatment in respect to pruning, as little or 
nothing should be cut away before growth com¬ 
mences, neither should the plants be pruned 
until after they have flowered; whatever is 
required in the way of repotting Bhould be done 
at the same time. Both kinds are strong, 
vigorous plants, and suitable for growing 
against the end of a conservatory that is kept a 
little warmer than an ordinary greenhouse, as 
such a temperature suits them better than 
strong heat; under the latter condition they 
usually flower sparingly or not at all. 

Sn&UBBY Clerodexdrons. —Young plants of 
these raised last year from cuttings or seeds 
should now be put in the pots in which they are 
intended to bloom. The red flowered kinds, 
such as C. fallax and C. Kcempferi, are both 
desirable plants in either a large or small state, 
but amateurs who do not happen to have a 
large stove will find it better to confine them¬ 
selves to medium-sized examples, as old plants 
take a good deal of room. C. fragrans is less 
showy in the character of its flowers than the 
preceding sorts, but its perfume is not surpassed 
by any plant in cultivation; it does not need 
very much room, and its requiring to be cut 
close in every autumn still further tends to keep 
it within manageable size. 

Clerodendron Balfourii.— Of the climbing 
Clerodendrons this is so far the best that I 


should not advise amateurs to grow any other. 
One of its merits is that it will flower in a 
small state. Plants struck from cuttings last 
year, and which have not been pushed on, will 
bloom equally as freely as larger examples. But 
when there is any necessity for shifting it at 
this season there should be no attempt at 
shaking out, or any disturbance of the roots 
more than is occasioned by the removal of the 
crocks; for if shaken out to the extent 
necessary with the shrubby kinds it is more than 
likely that the flowering would be affected. 
Consequently, whatever has to be done in the 
way of reducing the old balls, with a view to 
partial renewal of the soil, must be deferred 
until after the blooming is over. Plants of this 
Clerodendron started now in moderate stove- 
heat will come into flower in seven or eight 
weeks; copious applications of manure-water 
should be given. 

General treatment or stove plants.— 
Shading. — The temperature of the stove 
should now be increased. Where a representa¬ 
tive collection of plants is grown, the heat 
should not be much under 70 degs. in the night. 
It will be necessary to get on the blinds so as to 
give the requisite shade in bright weather to 
those things that need it. The best way is to 
get all such plants as Ixoras, Allamandas, Bou¬ 
gainvilleas, and Dipladenias—that want no shade 
in houses that stand ends north and south, and 
only very little even when located in structures 
that face the south—together at one end, 
placing the stock that will not bear the full 
force of the sun at the opposite end of the house, 
for which provide shading material. This should 
always be quite thin, as the object is only to 
break the sun’s rays, not to keep out light. 
There is no greater mistake than using 
the thick heavy blinds that are often em¬ 
ployed, the inevitable effect of which is long, 
weak growth, with a paucity of bloom. 
In all cases the blinds should be moveable, 
and should never be allowed to remain down 
when they are not required. Where there is a 


disinclination to incur the cost of blinds, and 
the makeshift course of smearing the glass is 
adopted, use thin paste. This can be made of 
several things, whitening mixed with skimmed 
milk and water being the best; the milk causes 
the whitening to stick, whereas if only water is 
used the rain will quickly wash it off. The 
dark-coloured Btuff sometimes applied to the 

g lass is the worst possible material that could 
e used, from the obvious fact that it keeps the 
plants in a state of semi-darkness. Nothing of 
this description is admissible where there Is a 
disposition to grow plants well, except, perhaps, 
in the case of Filmy Ferns which do not luce 
light. Syringe freely every afternoon, getting 
the water well under the leaves, and taking 
care that all sides of the plants receive it alike ; 
without this there is no means of keeping down 
insects, which increase apace where enough 
water is not applied in this wayoverhead. 

Annual Thunbergias. — These beautiful 
and easily grown plants used to be much in 
favour, yet one seldom meets with them now. 
When covered with their cheerful-looking 
flowers they look well grown in any shape, 
either trained round a few sticks, or, still 
better, when the pots are stood on the edge of 
the centre or side stages of the house, ana the 
shoots allowed to hang down without any sup¬ 
port at all. In this way they are very effective. 
They make charming basket plants for hanging 
from the roof, and in no way are they seen to 
such advantage as when grown in this manner; 
they keep on blooming for a good many weeks, 
and when so managed they are easily got at 
with the syringe, which should be used freely and 
regularly during summer to keep them free from 
red spider, to which they are somewhat subject. 
SeedB should now be sown in the ordinary way, 
placing them in a stove or intermediate tem¬ 
perature. They will soon vegetate, and when 
large enough should be moved singly into 3-inch 
pots ; any ordinary soil will answer for them if 
enriched with manure and a little leaf-mould, 
which latter material all quick-growing things 
like. These Thunbergias are quick growers, and 
are soon ready for placing in the pots in which 
they are to flower; such as are 6 inches or 7 
inches in diameter are large enough. 

Balsams. —It is well to make two or three 
sowings of these pretty, old-fashioned green¬ 
house annuals, than which few things are more 
effective when they are well managed. A score 
or two of seeds will in most cases be enough for 
a sowing ; the seeds should be placed in gentle 
heat where they will soon come up; after which, 
keep close to the glass where they will get plenty 
of light, an essential in the cultivation of these 
and similar fast-growing plants, as otherwise 
they get drawn and become all but useless. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The rockery. -Top-dressings of rich soil 
will be of great benefit just as growth is starting 
to most things. Weeds, dead leaves, ana 
unhealthy growth should be removed before 
the top-dressing is applied. It is always a good 
plan to keep duplicates of any choice alpine 
plants in pots plunged in ashes. They are 
more under the eye, and are less likely to be 
lost. The delicate things in winter may be 

E lunged in ashes in a cold frame, or else have 
ana-lights placed over them temporarily. 
This is a good season to go over the collection, 
and repot and divide any needing this atten¬ 
tion. In summer for the most part they succeed 
best with the pots plunged on the north side of 
a hedge or fence. The beds for Carnations 
should be made ready for the early reception 
of the plants that have been wintered in pots. 
Fresh turfy loam is always valuable in the 
culture of this class of plants ; and old 
mellow cow dung and some coarse road grit 
or sand may be added. Depth of soil is very 
important. 

Seedling Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks 
are very easily raised, and all who grow this 
class of plant—which I should think includes, 
or at least ought to include, everybody pos¬ 
sessing a garden—should make a practice of 
saving seeds from the best flowers. The seeds 
may either be sown as soon as ripe or kept 
over till spring. With the perpetual varieties 
I should sow as soon as the seeds are ripe, and 
i if kept moving steadily through the winter, and 
I planted out in April strong-flowering plants will 
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be obtained in autumn, which, if lifted and put 
into suitable-sized pots, and placed in a warm 
greenhouse, will yield a good harvest of blossoms 
In winter and spring. Any Carnation or Pink 
seeds left over till now or purchased should be 
sown in pots or pans and started in the hot-bed. 

The sowing op hardy annuals in the 
borders may begin any time now when the land 
is in good condition, and even heavy cold land, 
if it has been exposed to the recent frost, will 
be in goed mellow condition now. Sow the 
seeds thinly in various-sized patches for the 
sake of variety. Rake the surface fine; sow the 
seeds, and cover with a little finely-sifted soil 
in which burnt earth or wood-ash forms a part. 
Treated in this way not a single good seed will 
fail to grow ; but when the seeds are carelessly 
sown among rough clods is it any wonder that 
but few grow, or that the young plants, having 
such a struggle to get through the hard soil, 
should be weakly and flower indifferently ? The 
following are a few showy annuals that may be 
sown during the next fortnight or so in the open 
border:—Calliopsis Drummondi, Candytufts in 
variety, Canary Creeper, and Tom Thumb Nas¬ 
turtiums (the former to be sown to climb over 
something, as it looks best with something to 
cling to), Chrysanthemums, tricolor and other 
varieties, Clarkia elegans rosea, Collinsia bicolor, 
theCornflower (Centaurea cyanus), Eschscholtzia 
Mandarin, Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Godetia, 
various, Convolvulus major, Kauifussia 
amelloides, Larkspur, branching and Rocket, 
IAnum grandiflorum (Scarlet Flax), Love in a 
Mist (Nigella hispanica), Night-scented Stock 
(Matthiola bicomis), Nemophila insignia, Sanvi. 
talia procumbens, Sunflowers for back-ground. 

Willows for ornaments. —I think a patch 
or a group of Willows always has a pleasing, 
graceful appearance. Swift, in one of his 
letters to nis factotum in Ireland, says he 
“ wants to be at the planting of his Willows 
and I say to those who love to see light, 
graceful motion—Plant a group of Willows 
Bomewhere. They always associate well with 
water, though much water in the land is not 
really essential to their growth as ornamental 
objects. Cuttings planted now will soon strike 
root and grow. 

Fruit Garden. 

Grafting. —It is, perhaps, rather soon for 
grafting yet, but any old trees that it is in¬ 
tended to re-graft may have the branches sawn 
off, not quite so low as the point on which the 
grafts are to be inserted, but within a foot of it. 
The buds are backward in starting this year, 
but as soon as the sap is well on the move the 
grafts may be inserted. The common systems 
of grafting practised in this country are whip 
grafting for small stocks and crown or rind 
grafting for the large branches. Both these 
systems answer well. The whole secret, if 
there be any secret, of success is to put in the 

g rafts just when the sap is commencing its 
risk motion. If we watch the bursting buds 
we see for a time very little progress made; 
then comes a south wind, and an immense im¬ 
petus is given; and if we take the opportunity 
to meet this rising tide of sap the grafts take 
better and more rapidly ; especially is this so 
with rind grafting. Birds, such os bullfinches 
and sparrows, will now require watching. They 
are often destructive just when the buds are 
bursting. Syringe again with lime and soot, if 
it should be necessary. In tying Espaliers, and 
also branches of fruit trees on walls, plenty of 
room should be left for growth; tight ligatures 
do a good deal of harm. Small twigs of the 
Golden Willow are very useful for tying fruit 
trees on the wall, or Espalier, also for Raspberry 
canes. Watch the swelling blossoms of Apricots 
and Peaches, and apply shelter as soon as 
necessary. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Planting Potatoes. —Except in favoured 
districts it is too soon yet to think of planting 
the main crop, but a few more of Earliest of 
All and Myatt’s Prolific may be planted. The 
early Potatoes generally escape the disease even 
in seasons when the disease is rife, because 
for the most part their growth is completed 
before the disease appears; hence the value 
of early kinds—in fact, I do not recommend 
late sorts to be planted to any great extent in 
small gardens. More will be said about Potatoes 
and their planting In a week or two ; at present 
I will only add—Lay the seeds out thinly In a 
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light place, as far as is possible. If the sets 
must be kept in heaps, from lack of space, have 
the heaps turned over once a-week to keep 
growth in check. I need not say the land 
should be worked up deeply and well exposed. 
Potatoes are gross feeders, and the land for early 
crops, especially, should be well manured, but 
with late sorts it is better to trust to depth of 
soil and its natural goodness than to manure too 
heavily. 

Spinach and Peas are often worked in 
association; a row of Peas and then three or four 
rows of Spinach, and then a row of Peas, and so 
on, and to a certain extent both crops arc bene¬ 
fited thereby. In all cases the ground should 
l>e bo laid out that the direction of the rows 
should be north and south. This is important 
in the cases of early and late Peas, as sunshine 
is so necessary to fill up the pods. This is a 
good time to plant a good breadth for summer 
of the Broad Windsor Bean. I confess I like 
the Green Windsor best, because of its produc¬ 
tiveness and its green colour. The Aquadulcie 
Long Pod is a good kind for exhibition. The 
pods are as long as, and keep their colour better 
than, the Seville Longpod, and are not so fluffy 
looking. 

Cauliflowers may be planted under hand- 
lights—four plants under each light. The 
ground cannot be too rich. The lights may 
stand 3 feet apart each way. The open spaces 
between may each be planted with four Lettuces, 
to make the moBt of the land. In the matter of 
cropping most people are kept from doing their 
very utmost by reason of the deficiency of the 
manure supply. My experience has been a long 
one under different circumstances, and I confess 
that I do not remember a season when, at some 
time or other, I did not wish for more manure, and 
I believe this is the experience of moat gardeners, 
both professional and amateurs ; therefore, I 
say—Always keep the manure heap in mind, and 
look sharp after every bit of waste substance 
that can add to its bulk or strength. 

E. Hobday. 


FRUIT. 

SAVING FRUIT BLOSSOMS. 

Until May is passed fruit growers will be 
anxious concerning fruit crops, expecially 
Peaches and tender fruits on walls. It cannot 
be too often impressed on the inexperienced 
that it is not always the frost which kills, but 
the Budden thawing of the flowers afterwards. 
Gardeners are familiar with the fact that Peach 
blossom is often killed on an east or south east 
wall when it may escape on a south-west wall 
close by, although both may have experienced 
the same degree of frost during the night. The 
cause of the injury on the eastern aspect is the 
sudden bursting of the sun’s rays on the trees 
while they are still frozen, and the reason why 
the west wall escapes is that the trees get 
thawed more gently before the sun’s rays reach 
them. The best plan when sharp frost occurs 
in April or May, when the sun often beats 
fiercely against a wall after a clear frosty night, 
is to shade the trees until they become thawed, 
and if they can be dewed over with water from 
an outdoor tank after the outdoor thermometer 
has risen above the freezing point, their safety 
will be, as a rule, insured. Plants, like animals, 
when frost-bitten are killed by the application 
of tepid or warm water or heat. Just as human 
beings restore animation to frost-bitten limbs by 
rubbing with snow, so the flowers and foliage of 
trees can only bo restored under the same cir¬ 
cumstances by the application of water as nearly 
at the freezing temperature as possible, and by 
keeping the temperature low at the same time 
till restoration is effected. We remember water¬ 
ing all our Strawberry and Gooseberry quarters 
one year during a severe late frost in May, just 
about sunrise, setting up with all the men 
about three o’clock a.m. to do it, and we 
noticed afterwards that where the flowers had 
been missed in the sprinkling they were killed. 
The plants and bushes were simply dewed over by 
an engine or the watering pot and rose after the 
outdoor temperature had risen above 32 degs. 
It is of no use applying the water sooner, as it 
then just freezes on the plants, making things 
worse. The water was taken out of the open 
tanks, the ice on them having to be broken to 
dip the pitchers in. On another occasion one of 
the young men was told to sprinkle a Calceolaria 


frame that was frozen, and, through ignorance 
or misapprehension, he used water out of one of 
the vineries at about 60 degs., with the result 
that every plant was as dead and black a few 
hours afterwards as if they had been boiled, the 
rest, to which cold water had been applied, show¬ 
ing no signs of injury. 

During a sudden drop in the temperature, a 
large houseful of valuable Cinerarias (in an un¬ 
heated house) was frozen rigid, but the house was 
covered promptly by straw and mats l>efore the 
sun gained power, the plants copiously drenched 
with cold water by the syringe, and no harm was 
done except to a stray plant here and there that 
had been missed. But for these measures 
the whole stock would have been lost. I 
mention these facts among many that could be 
recorded to show how much mischief may be 
prevented to crops under such circumstances. 
In the case of fruit trees on open walls, shading 
is often sufficient in itself, but the cold water 
douche will never do any harm. At all times 
keep the sheets down till the branches are 
thawed, and where no such means of protection 
are employed, cover up the trees with hay, 
straw, branches, or sheets, whichever comes 
readiest to hand. Many a wall crop is lost 
simply because such precautions are not or can¬ 
not be taken. Tender blossoms on north walls, 
as a rule, escape, when those on south walls are 
killed, just because the north wall is shaded 
when frozen from the sun. 

Frost, however, is not the only cause of de¬ 
struction to the blossom of fruit trees. What 
we have moat reason to fear here are the scath¬ 
ing east winds that prevail in April and May. 
Standard Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries in 
flower, &c., will endure slight frost if the 
weather is not bad otherwise, but a few days of 
keen east winds will work utter ruin. Much 
depends ou situation ; but orchards cannot easily 
be protected from their penetrating influences. 
Peach walls, while east winds blow, or sleety 
showers are falling, should have the sheets 
let down, and hexagon is best at such times, be¬ 
cause it breaks the wind and raiu and does not 
obstruct the light too much. In the case of un¬ 
heated orchard houses and the like, in which the 
blossom is far more frequently injured by late- 
frosts than is admitted, the best preventive is 
keeping the trees back till all danger of frost is 
over. The tendency of trees in unheated glass 
structures is to come into bloom much sooner 
than they otherwise would do, and frosts occur 
that such structures are powerless to exclude— 
the crop is lost, and the whole purpose of the 
orchard house is defeated. Trees can, however, 
be kept back in such houses if the precaution is 
taken in time to keep the ventilators and doors 
wide open during the winter and on till the trees 
come into flower at the right season. After the 
new year, buds begin to push, if the least excited 
by a close temperature, and the flowers soon 
expand and are then at the mercy of the 
weather. J. W. 


15818.— Blenheim Orange —This Apple v.os raised 
by Kempter, a labourer, at Woodstock, in a garden within 
ten yards of the wall of Blenheim Park. It has therefore 
been called Blenheim Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Woodstock 
Pippin, Kempster's Pippin. Of the origin of another 
synonym, “Northwick Pippin,” I am ignorant.—R. 8., 
Surrey . 

Durable labels. —Take pieces of zinc 
about 1 inch square, then get a chisel about $ inch 
wide, and with a hammer strike or cut Roman 
figures on the zinc. When you get to the 100, 
instead of C you must make the V upside down. 
The hole for the wire will show the way to hold 
the label for comparison. Of course it is neces¬ 
sary to have a book with the names in it to 
correspond. This is a cheap and durable label 
for fruit trees, as used by the late Dr. D. C. 
Macreight.—I. M. S. 

Obt aining anthracite coal. —I will 
gladly give “Trial ” all the information I can. 
I obtain my anthracite coal, called “ Black 
Star,” from Messrs. Parker and Sons, St. 
Michael’s-hill, Bristol. Many of the local coal 
merchants sell it. Has “ Trial ” consulted the 
coal merchants of Southampton or Portsmouth ? 
If not, let him try them, and if they do not 
actually sell it they would no doubt get it for 
him. But there is coal and coal, and I have 
myself had bad anthracite from other coal 
merchants. I do not know the name of the 
South Wales colliery from which the coal is 
brought. — Clifton 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BLACK POPLARS. 

As a quick growing shade tree the Black Poplar 
is unequalled amoug the deciduous trees which 
are perfectly hardy in the climate of Britain. 
In tolerably rich moist soils it soon attains a 
large Bize, and its general aspect in the land¬ 
scape is admirably shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It is found in a wild state nearly 
throughout the whole of Europe, and is also 
widely distributed in Northern Asia. The 
earlier British floras claimed it as a native of 
Britain, but there seems to be no doubt that the 
tree is not really indigenous. Some of the older 
writers, too, on the other side of the Atlantic 
classed it as an Ame¬ 
rican tree, but it is 
now judged to be an 
alien, and was, doubt¬ 
less, introduced from 
Europe, although no¬ 
thing is known of its 
early history, either 
here or in the States. 

Perhaps scarcely any 
other tree which is 
cultivated to so great 
an extent as the Black 
Poplar has “ sported ” 
so little. Very slight 
variations occur, it is 
true, in the size of the 
leaves and the colour 
of the petioles, Ac., 
but few of the forms 
are distinct enough 
to propagate under 
different names. 

The wood is very 
light, and by no means 
very valuable. It is, 
however, much used 
for carving, charcoal, 

Ac., and the bark for 
tanning. In Holland 
it is extensively grown 
along the canals, and 
regularly cut down 
about every auarter of 
a century. The wood 
there is largely used 
for making wooden 
shoes and other 
articles. O. N. 


Pruning ever¬ 
greens. — The less 
pruning trees and 
Bhrubs have, as a rule, 
the better and more 
natural they look, and 
yet in the majority of 
gardens it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to use 
the knife more or less 
on them, to prevent 
them from growing 
beyond their limits. 

Thinning and replant¬ 
ing will, of course, pre¬ 
vent this to aconsider- 
able extent; but these 
only partly meet the 
case, as many ever¬ 
greens are used for the 
purpose of shutting 
out unsightly objects, 
or to act as screens 
or blinds, and, if left 

to themselves, soon get naked below. The 
cause of this is that they get top-heavy as it 
were, and the bottom branches are smothered 
by the upper ones, which shut out the light and 
air. Laurels perhaps suffer the quickest from 
the want of these life-giving influences ; but, as 
they will stand any amount of cutting, huge 
branches may be lopped off and the heads 
thinned to almost any extent, since, however 
big and old the stems may be, they send out buds 
and break again, and refurnish themselves with 
young shoots. Those, therefore, who have 
naked plants, need not hesitate to use the saw 
freely, and reduce them to any size desired ; for 
though the plants may be leafless and shabby 
for a time, in two or tnree months they will be 
as green and frrsh-looking as ever. Laurels 


that have only the shoots shortened or trimmed rical habit. The proper season for pruuing all 
have a hedge-like, formal appearance, which is kinds of evergreens is towards the end of March, 
moat objectionable; but when thinned out or very early in April, as then the cold, cutting 
boldly by an entire removal of some of the winds are over, and sap is actively at work, 
crowded branches, they assume lines of beauty causing dormant or back buds to start to re- 
and afford one pleasure to look at them, furnish the plants. If left till later, the forces 
Aucubas need little or no pruning, as their habit have expended themselves, and the plants never 
is naturally close and dense ; but in cases where afterwards break so well or succeed so satis- 
any are too large they may with safety be cut factorily.—F. 

in considerably, and have all the long soft - _ 

shoots removed, as these, being full of sap and _ , ______ 

pith and imperfectly ripened, do not brojik so RAISING AUCUBAS FROM SEED, 
freely as tnose that arc harder and more Please give me sonic information as to sowing 
matured. Laurus nobilis, the Sweet Bay, like Aucuba seeds. Will berries now taken oft* 
the common and Portugal Laurels, will bear cut- bushes (they are quite red and ripe) do planted 
ting to any extent; and where grown as stan- just as they are ? When should they be planted 
dards, and the heads have got too large, they and how ? How long do they take to come up, 

and do seeds produce 
both male and female 
plants? — Birken¬ 
head. 

# * # Unless the ber¬ 
ries are in an unusu¬ 
ally advanced state 
they are not quite 
ready for sowing, and 
will be better on the 
plants for another 

S le of months. A 
guide as to their 
98 for gathering is 
when a few comme nee 
to drop, as they are 
then too ripe to hang 
on longer, and it may 
reasonably be sup¬ 
posed that the others 
are in about the same 
condition. When 
gathered the pulpy 
matter should be 
cleaned from the seeds 
(which in small quan¬ 
tities can be readily 
done by the fingers), 
and they should be 
sown as quickly as 
possible. They may 
be sown in the open 
ground, or, better 
still, in boxes or pans 
under glass. If in the 
open ground, a spot ns 
near os possible con¬ 
forming to the follow¬ 
ing particulars should 
be selected: Where 
the soil is fairly moist, 
open in texture, and 
slightly shaded, but 
not under trees. The 
ground must be 
levelled, and about an 
inch of the top soil re¬ 
moved in order to cover 
the seedB when sown. 
After the seeds are 
spread on the given 
space they may be just 
patted with the back 
of the spade to settle 
them in position, and 
sufficient soil spread 
over them to form a 
covering an inch deep. 
In the summer a few' 
branches of the com¬ 
mon Spruce laid over 
the bed will tend to 
prevent too great an 
evaporation, and keep 
the soil in a more uniform state of moisture. If 
sown in pans or boxes to be sheltered by a frame, 
the same directions must be carried out, except 
that the seeds may not be carried quite so deeply, 
for under glass they will be exposed to the same 
vicissitudes as those out-of-doors. Seed sown in 
the spring will in some cases germinate towards 
the end of the summer, while it will often wait 
till the following year. Frequently a scattered 
crop will come up the first summer, and the next 
spring the remainder will make their appear¬ 
ance. Of course those under glass will be 
more likely to germinate quickly than those out- 
of-doors. Both male and female plants are pro¬ 
duced from seeds, sometimes one Bex and some- 


Block Poplars at Bablock, Hythe-on-thc-Thatnea. From a sketch bj Alfred Parsons. 


may be shortened back and thinned, to afford 
room for the fresh young shoots with which 
they wrill soon become clothed. Laurustinus is 
also very amenable to pruning, and may be kept 
in small bushes for years. Some clip these with 
shears, but that is a bad practice, as leaves are 
divided and the branches rendered stumpy ; and 
though the trimming may take longer (w'ith a 
knife, they pay for the extra time in their im¬ 
proved appearance. The only pruning Hollies 
should have is the stopping of any side-shoots that 
are taking an undue lead ; and the same with Coni¬ 
fer®, to prune which spoils their natural beauty. 
There are some kinds, however, such as Cup- 
rcssus Lambortiana and others, that are improved 
by having the ends of the branches shortened 
once, after which they retain a regular symmet- 


times the other predominating, but, roughly- 
speaking, the numbers of each are equal. T. 
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RULBS FOB OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers am inserted in 
GARDnraro free of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down far their guidance. AH communications 
'or insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gar- 
dsning, 87. Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisobr. The 
name and address of the sender is required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardwiho has to be sent to press some time in advance qj 
date , they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communication*. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardkrisg should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


16060.— Mossy lawns.—! should be glad to know the 
best top-dressing for a lawn which has run to Moss.— 
A. L. T. 

10061. —Pompon Dahlias.— Will any reader give me 
the names and colours of twelve good Pempon Dahlias ?— 
J. W., Notts. 

16062.—Best Tomato for eating' uncooked.— 
Will any lover of Tomatoes kindly tell me name of the 
best variety for eating unoooked ?—H. W. 

16063.— Bone meal.— Can anyone tell me how to 
moke bone meal from bones which have been boiled, to be 
used for manure?—W. P. T. 

16064. — Sweet-scented annuals.— Would some 
reader kindly give me the names ef a few sweet-soented 
hardy and half-hardy annuals ?—Ttnesidrr. 

16065.— Fuchsias for indoor decoration.— Will 
any reader kindly say what Fuchsias would suit best for 
indoor decoration in Glasgow ? The rooms face the north. 
—Chilrxb. 

16006.—Propagating Clematis.—I should be very 
glad if someone would kindly tell me the best way to strike 
Clematis, and the best time to be successful ? I have a 
greenhouse with flues.—N bro, Nottingham. 

16067.—Renovating tennis lawn.—I should be 
glad to know the best way of treating a tennis lawn, 
played on last year, as regards manuring, Jfcc., so as to get 
it in good oondiUon for the summer.—C uksuirk. 

16068.—Plants for window boxes.—I have two 
boxes, each 3 feet long, for windows. Would anyone 
kindly tell me what plants would best keep up a oonstant 
supply of bloom all the summer ?—A. E. A., Wilts. 

10060. — Late Chrysanthemums. — Would any 
reader give me a few hints as to flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums as late as January or February ? I have had a 
good supply up till Christmas, but want some later.—C. F., 
< Sussex. 


16070.— Ta r and ashes as fuel-—will any reader 
who has used tar and ashes for heating a saddle boiler 
kindly tell me his experience ? I have been told It is a 
good substitute fer coke. But would it not want a good 
deal of attention to keep up a steady heat?—A. C. 

16071.—Grub in Onions.— What is the best preven¬ 
tive for the grub or maggot attack of spring Onions? I 
have heard It said that sowing guano in the drills immedi¬ 
ately before sowing the seed is a sure and safe remedy. 
If this is the case, what proportion of guano should be 
used ?—Fisbur. 

16072.— Plants for exposed east window.— Will 
any of the readers of Gardbning kindly tell me what 
plants will grow near a town, outside of a window facing 
east and very exposed to wind ? I should prefer flowering 
plants or shrubs in summer and evergreens in winter.— 
Covb, Liverpool. 

16073. — Plants for cold greenhouse. — I shall 
thank subscribers for information as to suitable foliage 
and flowering plants for cold greenhouse in south of 
Ireland. What Palms would stand the winter in such a 
house ? I should like my house, which Is not heated at 
all, furnished in winter, hut 1 cannot keep Geraniums, 
Fuchdas, and tender plants.— Novicr. 

16074.— Stocking a small conservatory.— How 
can I most cheaply fill an empty one at this time of year? 
What plants can be propagated from cuttings just now, 
and what seeds now sown will most speedily mature ?— 
Stock well. “ Stockwell” will find his question in 

part answered m the articles under the heading of “ The 
Coming Week's Work," published in each number of Gar- 
uknixo.—Ed. 

16075.—Plante for fringe of tennis ground.— 
“ Ignoramus, Middlesbrough/’ has a tennis court large 
enough for two sets, on two sides of which is a strip of 
garden planted thinly with small trees and shrubs. He 
wants to sow broadcast some seeds of various sorts to be 
of no trouble afterwards—perennials, or whatever would 
flower best this season. Can any readers of Gardening 
advise him what sorts to get? 

16076.— Cape bulbs, &C.—Can anyone give me in¬ 
formation as to treatment of above, of which 1 have just 
received a box from South Africa? Should they be potted 
now, and in what soil ? Should they be placed in a hot¬ 
bed, and when removed? They Include Brunsvigia, 
11a?roanthes coccineus, Watsonias, Lachenalias, Babianas, 
Sparaxis, Nerine, Ornithogalum, Ixlas, Freesia odorata, 
and Gladiolus of sorts. 1 have also a Satyrium, respecting 
the culture of which I should like a few hints.—G. P. F. 

16077.—Are plants in bedrooms injurious to 
health ? —Having a good many spring nowers— Hya¬ 
cinths, Crocuses, Narcissus, Spanish Iris, 4c.— j 
any bedroom window the question has often * 
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me, “ Is it healthy to sleep where so many plants are T I 
answered that 1 did not think these were unhealthy, but 
that I believed It was the case with some high-coloured 
flowers, such os Geraniums. If readers who have studied 
this question could let me know definitely 1 should be 
obliged. I have about thirty pots altogether.—W. L. D., 
Glasgow. 

16078.—Rosary.—I have a small rosary, about 6 feet 
by 3 feet, with a bed all round (with the exception of a 
square in the middle to stand in), filled in with rich soil, 
and should be glad if any Rose grower will give me the 
names of say half-a-dozen pretty and suitable varieties. 
I planted last year as climbers Mar6chal Kiel, W. A. 
Richardson, a small Cheshunt Hybrid, and another, the 
name of which I forget, and in the open bed a La France 
and John Hopper. I should like a variety in oolour, and 
particularly a very dark button-hole Rose ; in fact, I want 
them principally for that purpose. I should, in addition, 
like to know what is the best time to purchase them—now, 
while they have barely started into growth, or when they 
are in full leaf and in pots ?—J. S. 

16079.—Marechal Nlel Rose.—I have a Marshal 
Niel Rose in a large tub, which stood outside in the 

S arden all last summer, and flourished; it made many 
ower-budB, which I pinched out as they appeared, hoping 
to have early spring blooms. The tub was moved into the 
greenhouse in the autumn, and the Rose did well at first, 
but no bloom has developed. The buds grow to a fair 
size, then droop and fall; the leaves also have fallen, and 
I should like to know whether the tub is to blame, or 
whether a single slight fumigation with Tobacco paper can 
have been the cause ? Niphetos buds have also fallen, 
though Madame Bosanquet and a white Tea Rose have 
bloomed, and a Gloire ae Dijon has many healthy buds 
ready to expand. The Marechal Niel is putting out fresh 
leaf buds at every joint, so is not dying—B. B. B. 

16080.—Christmas Roses.— Some two years ago, 
when moving from one house to another, several Christ¬ 
mas Rose plants were potted and brought into a frame, 
where they bloomed. They were afterwards put outside 
and forgotten till this autumn, when I turned them out of 
their pots and planted in the garden borders. They have 
not bloomed, and 1 should like to know whether it would 
be better to divide the roots this spring, and pot again for 
greenhouse blooming next winter, or whether to leave 
them where they are till autumn ?—B. B. B. Leave 
them where they are by all means. Remember that pot¬ 
ting and forcing such things as Hellebores into flower 
weaken the constitution of the plant to some extent, and 
therefore you should allow them time to recuperate them¬ 
selves in free soil. We should encourage free growth by 
surfacing with manure and good soil ; then after a 
season or two you may take them up and pot them for 
early flowering.— Ed. 

16081. — Gem stoves.— Can any readers of Gardkohg 
tell me whether they have ever been able to obtain a satis¬ 
factory amount of heat from a gas boiler warming hot-water 
pipes In a conservatory ? 1 should be much obliged for any 
suggestions to help me in my difficulties. I have 2-incn 
double or 3-inch hot-water pipes running round my conser¬ 
vatory, and I was advised to put in a patent gas boiler to 
heat the pipes. It is conveniently fitted just below the 
conservatory in a sort of potting house. It burnt very 
well, and made the pipes fairly hot for about a fortnight; 
it then began to emit fumes, and give out a very bad 
smell, and the pipes became nearly cold. My ironmonger 
then fitted on to its top a tube to carry off the fumes 
into the open air; this seemed to answer again for about a 
fortnight, when the same trouble recurred—bad smell 
emitted and no heat in the pipes. The gas boiler was 
then cleaned out, being apparently choked with soot, and 
burnt well for a week, when the whole trouble was re¬ 
peated—no heat, and a pestilential smell, which made its 
way up throughout our dwelling-house into the top bed¬ 
rooms, so that in the middle of the reoent cold weather 
the gas had to be cut off. My conservatory is rather a 
cold one. being octagon, with glass all round except on one 
side, which opens by a door into the entrance hall of my 
residence. It is some 11 feet by 12 feet. I had the gas 
stove put up because of its convenience. Some contri¬ 
butors have written that they have had no satisfaction 
“ until they heated with gas.” Will someone explain why 
my experience has been exactly the reverse ?—C. M. J. 


Th% following queries are briefly answered by 
the Editor, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

16082.— Malformed Roses (J. 5.).—You do not say 
how you have treated your Roses; It looks like a case of 
over-feeding. 

16083.— House refuse, &c., In garden (Novice). 
—Read “ J. C. C.’s” article in this number on the use of 
sewsge in gardens. 

16084.— Shading greenhouses (Sun's Rays\—8w 
note in “Coming Week’s Work” and replies to Question 
15927 in this issue. 

16085.—Chrysanthemum cuttings not root¬ 
ing (•/.)— A gentle bottom-heat would proba ly induoe 
them to root quickly. 

16086.— Procuring Altemantheras (J. Mackley). 
—During April and May you will have no difficulty in get¬ 
ting these from any nursery. 

16087. -Mercury or Good King Henry (A: P. C.). 
—Real the note under heading, “Good King Henry,” on 
p. 789 in last week’s number. 

16088.— Sowing Melilotus leucantha (J. B. S.). 
—Sow broadcast, tninly, in the open air in April, in good 
light soil, and in an open position. 

16089. -LygodiumpalmatumG/. M .).—'This is quite 
hardy, and is the only hardy climbing Fern. It grows well 
in sheltered peat borders in Surrey. 

16090.— Black Currants (Nero ).—It is getting 
rather late now for pruning, and we think you had better 
leave your Black Currants alone for this year, at any rate. 

16091.— Anemone fulgens dying (R. B.) —We 
think you have killed your plants with kindness by giving 
them too much liquid manure. The case is, we fear, hope- 
lees. 


16092.—Tea leaves (Chilene).— We do not see what 
harm tea leaves would do if mixed with soil in pots; but 
they are a poor substitute for fibrous peat, because they 
soon decay. 

16093.—Rose cuttings (C. J. the cuttings 

are well rooted you should pot them separately without 
delay, and when they have again filled the pots and made 
good growth plant them out and treat them in the usual 
way. 

16094. — Resuscitating India-rubber plants 
(J. S.). —Cut them down to within an inch of the pot, and 
you will find that two or three buds will break. Choose 
the strongest, and encourage it to form a good leader. 
Pinch out the others. 

16095.—Planting Blackberries (Berry).— Yes; you 
may plant these during March, but the sooner the better. 
No doubt any nurseryman would procure plants for you; 
if you consult recent numbers of Gardening you will find 
plants offered for sale. 

10096.—Using thick glass (Cheshire Amateur ).— 
The glass, quarter of on inch thick, would not be suitable 
for frame or pit lights. You may, however, with such glow 
make a capital underground fernery, in which Filmy Ferns 
in particular would thrive. 

16097.—Culture of the Auricula (Anon).—You 
will find the culture of the Auricula fully dealt with in 
Gardening of Feb. 20th. We do not think it would be 
helpful to publish the directions as to culture given by a 
writer in the early part of the last oeutury. 

16098.—Annuals for graves (T. A. Grainger).— 
You could plant on the graves Limnanthes Douglas!, 
Nemophila insignis. Candytuft, Linum grandiflorum. 
annual Lupine, annual Delphinium, Virginian Stock, and 
annual Campanula (Venus’s Looking-glass). 

16099. — Hyacinth bulbs after flowering 
(Caboon). —If you remove the flower-spike you will pre¬ 
vent waste of the bulb's strength ; but you should let the 
leaves alone. A little later on you can plant the bulbs out 
permanently in light soil in a warm position. 

16100.— Sowing Nlootlana afflnis (Chilene).— Sow 
thinly now, or during the month,inaframein pots. As soon 
as the seedlings are large enough to handle, prick them off 
thinly into large pots. Finally pot in 4-inch or 6-inch pots, 
using a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 

16101.—Roses on Grass lawn (Mischief).— Until 
the plants are established you had better keep a little soil 
open round the roots; but when they begin to grow freely 
the leaves of the Roses will tend to keep Gross down, mid 
the turf may be allowed to grow nearer to them. 

16102.—Anemone sulpburea (Bagshot Sands).— 
This is a plant of slow growth even in rich, alluvial soils— 
those in which we have notioed it doing best. Seedlings 
too, in our experience, are very slow, and, under the brat 
conditions, take several years before they bloom. 

16103. — Exhausted manure (Fraser). — Put in 
fresh manure in your Cucumber frame by all means; there 
can be no heat in manure put in last October. You surely 
have made a mistake in saying that your frame is 16 feet 
square ; you probably mean 16 feet super. Write again. 

16104.—Cutting down double Petunia (Ama¬ 
teur).—Yes, you may cut it down either now or atony 
time up to April. 8trike the cuttings made from the part 
cut off, if you have a hot bed. Remember that there is 
more chance of success in striking cuttings later on than 
at present. 

16105.—Hyacinths after flowering (E. M. S., 
London).— Yes: you may. with some chance of suooess, 
try them in a window box for flowering next year. Plant 
them out-of-doors when the weather gets warm, and then 
lift them about August or September, and put them in the 
window boxes. 

16106. — Carnations to bloom during the 
current year (Stockioell). — You must buy strong 
healthy plants, and even then we fear you will not get them 
to bloom well. If you wish to enter upon the culture of 
these plants you will find full information in the articles 
on “ Favourite Flowers and How to Grow Them.” 

16107. — Echeverias (Amateur, Rasbrick).— These are 
generally preserved in a cool frame, and we have seen 
them successfully wintered by standing the pots one above 
the other with the plants facing outwards, and then pro¬ 
tected in bad weather with straw. They are propagated 
readily by offsets, and you can procure plants cheaply. 

16108.— Heating apparatus (Felix).— You oould 
not carry out the plan suggested in the sketch that you 
forward to us; if the pipes are disconnected at c there is 
nothing to carry bock the water to the boiler. The flow 
and return pipes must issue from the boiler at different 
levels—the flow at the top and the return at the bottom. 

16109.—Sizes Of flower-pots (A. Chaber).— The 
sizes of the pots sent out by different makers vary slightly. 
According to the Chiswick standard, which is generally 
adopted, 60’a are 3 inches In diameter at top and 31 inches 
deep (inside measurement), 48’s are 41 inches in diameter 
and 5 inches deep, and 24’s are 81 inches in diameter by 
8 inches deep. 

16110 .—Pruning Clematis Jackmanni (J. F. Jf.% 
—If you want it to oover a large space you should not cut 
it down, but prune out the old branches, so as to en¬ 
courage the formation of young one* each year. If the 
flower sheots have grown out of bounds you might cut it 
back a few shoots from the ground, so as to get flower 
shoots nearer the bottom. 

16111 .—Broken limbs on Mulberry tree (Igno¬ 
ramus).— You had better prop them up w ith crutches of 
hard wood that will not rot very quickly—sucli as Oak or 
Elm—and then you might hold the limbs together with 
iron bands. This employment of bands and crutches is 
not uncommon with Mulberries, which are peculiarly 
liable to breakage of the limbs. 

16112 .—Thrips on Schizostylis coccinea (Con¬ 
stant Reader).— The leaves that you send appear to have 
been badly attacked with thrips in consequence of having 
been keep too dose under glass. This is almost a hardy 
plant, and may be left in the open border in the winter, 
provided it receives a mulching with Borne protective 
material. The Montbretia resembles the Schizostylis only 
in the foliage. It is a taller plant, and bean branched 
spikes of r"»il orange-red flowers. 
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16113.—Culture of Angelica (Yorkie).— Sow the 
seed in spring or summer in nursery beds, and put the 
plants out permanently in autumn. They will, if well 
grown, commence to yield in the following year, when the 
leaves may be cut. In the third year, at latest, the plants 
run to seed, both stems and leaves are cut, and the planta¬ 
tions are destroyed. The soil should be good, rich, deep, 
and slightly humid. 

16114.—Growing Anemones on the Bagshot 
Sands (B. S .>—Probably your best course would be to 
get a cartload or two of clay to modify the hot, dry nature 
of the soil. We noticed the Anemone doing perfectly well 
in the Weald at no great distance from you. Where soils 
refuse to grow plants, the battle is generally not worth 
fighting, and the best way is to give the soil the plants 
that enjoy it. The Bagshot Sands grow so many pretty 
and heat-loving plants that we may well forgive them their 
failures. 

16115.— Names Of plants (J . w. F.).— There are 
several works that explain the meaning of the Latin 
names of plants, and there is one small dictionary of 
botanical terms, published by Reeves, at, we think, a 
shilling, which would be very useful to you. When the 
word alba is used to denote the species it invariably means 
white, aud so does eandidum ; hut the words rubrum, 
purpureum, as well os some others denoting colours, are 
often misapplied, though, as a general rule they refer to 
red or purple flowers. 

16116.—Anemone fulgens and bedding plants 
In on© bed ( Bagshot Sana*). —Anemone fulgens is such 
a splendid plant that it is worth while giving it a spot 
where it can fully mature its growth. When the foliage 
decays you may take off some light annuals, or you may 
have some very small plants between the tufts ; but we 
oeuld not counsel its association with bedding plants until 
you have plenty of it to spore for experiment. The best 
combination of the sort you describe would be with hardy 
bulbs, which die down before the bedding plants are put 
out. 

16117 —Position for Celery trenches (C. N. P.). 
—They may run in any direction; but, had we o choice, we 
should prefer north and south.—D. 

16118.— Blinds for vinery (B. W. Gunn). -It is not 
usual to use blinds or shading of any kind to protect 
vine* in houses from frost The vines will do better with¬ 
out them if the heating apparatus is sufficient—D. 

16119 .—Mushroom growing in greenhouse (IP. 
Sutherland). —See the answer to “ Chepstow ” on another 
page. With care Mushrooms may be grown in your 
nouse ; and Ferns and Mosses also will succeed.—H. 

16120 —Leaves of Libonia floribunda injured 
(Mr8. Head).— This is a stove plant, and no doubt the 
greenhouse has been too cold for it during the recent 
severe weather. The leaves show the effects of a chill. 
-D. 

16121.— Orchid stem damaged (Copsefield).— The 
Orchid stem sent is Dendrobium nob lie. it has been 
eaten by slugs, but not quite recently. If the stems and 
flowers are still being damaged, the slugs will, with the 
aid of a lamp, be found feeding at night.—D. 

16122.— Soft soap in water (Faber).— Two ounces 
should be dissolved in a gallon of rain water. This will do 
no injury to any tender plants, and it is sufficient to kill 
green flj\ If for thripe and red spider half a pint of 
Tobacco liquor should be added to every two gallons. —D. 

16123.— Removing Niphetos Rose ('Primrose;.— 
Large Roses are as easily removed as any trees of their 
age and size. Doubtless there would be some risk in 
moving a Rose bush six years planted ; but if the roots 
are not much injured the chances are all in its favour. 
—D. 

16124.— Procuring double Wallflowers (Crux). 
—The double yellow and double dark Wallflowers do not 

S roduce seed, but are easily propagated by cuttings. 

ingle ones cannot be treated so as to produce double 
flowers. The large double German Wallflowers are raised 
from seeds.—D. 

16125. — Plants on enclosed rockwork in 
aquarium f!T. M.).— Adiantura Capillus-Veneris and 
Boolopendrium w ould succeed ; but it would be better to 
substitute some of the Filmy Ferns for Polypodium vul- 
gare ; the Killarncy Fern is the best of them. They must, 
of course, have something to root into above the water 
mark.— D. 

16128.— Rose leaves damaged (A Constant 
Reader, Notts).—' The leaves seem to have been damaged 
by exposure to frost, or to have caught a chill. Evidently 
something is wrong with the atmosphere of the house in 
which they are growing. Tobacco smoke will damage the 
ends of the leaves in the way that those sent are damaged. 
There are no insects on them, nor is there any trace of 
such.—D. 

16127.— Planting vinery (J. B. Af.;.—The three 
varieties of vines—Black Hamburg, Alicante, and Buck- 
land Sweetwater—will succeed together. The above is a 
good selection ; there is no reason why they should not 
succeed planted as proposed. The house is not large, but 
it is large enough. The border may all be made inside. 
Dig the soil out 3 feet 3 inches deep. In the bottom place 
* flinches of brickbats for drainage, and over that some 
freshly-cut turf with the Grass side under, and fill up with 
good rich loam.—D. 

16128 . — “ Plants that snails will not eat ” 
(Hoke). —Probably garden slugs are meant; but it is not 
so difficult to destroy them. The best way to do so is to 
clear off the plants, and give the surface a good dressing 
with freshly slaked lime. Lay it on hot, and dig it in at 
onoe. This will kill most of them, and should any appear 
after the plants are set out scatter a little dry soot round 
the base of the plants. The slugs can be looked for at night 
with a lamp, and be destroyed. The idea of slug or snail- 
proof plants cannot be entertained.—D. 

16129.— Culture Of Cockscombs (J. D. McNally). 
Sow the seeds in March or early in April on a hot-bed. 
When the young plants have grown a little prick them 
out singly in small pots, using turfy loam with a little leaf 
mould and sand ; very rich soil causes the plants to grow 
too tall. As they advance in growth pot them on until 
the plants are in 7-inch pots. Keep them near the glass 
In the frames, with plenty of air In hot weather. The 


plants are often drawn up leggy owiDg to insufficient ven¬ 
tilation. Any respectable seedsman can supply the seeds. 
—D. 

16130. — Tuberous Begonia culture (Double 
Begonia). —Towards the ena of the season the double 
Begonias arc partly exhausted by flowering; the seeds 
will be produced more freely if they are allowed to ex¬ 
haust themselves with flowering. The round substances 
found on the lower sides of the petals and at their base 
were neither pollen nor seeds. The best twelve double 
Begonias are : Goliath, Lady Hulse, Marquis of Stafford, 
Mad&me Arnault, Mrs. Brissenden, Virgin&lis, Prince of 
Wales, alba plena. General Gordon, Mrs. Amy Adcock, 
Henry Little, and Mrs. 8. Partridge. — D. 

16131.—Treatment of Chrysanthemums (Igno¬ 
ramus). —The best place for the plants now is in a cold 
frame, from which the lights can be removed if the 
weather is fine. If they are now in small 3-inch pots, 
they should be repotted when well rooted into 6-inch. 
When the plants are 6 inches or 7 inches high pinch the 
centre out, and for ordinary greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration no more is necessary. The large-flowering 
kinds may be finally planted in 10-inch pots, and the 
Pompons in 81-inch. They should be grown out-of-doors 
from the middle of May to the first week in October. 
Weak soot water is good for them.—D. 

16132— Nertera depresea [J. W., Lanarkshire).— In 
Lanarkshire this would be grown most successfully under 
glass. It is a native of New Zealand and Tasmania, and 
flourishes in the open air in some districts and might in 
yours. It is an excellent plant for snug corners in the rock 
garden, but it requires a little protection during the most 
severe cold. Old plants may be divided into small por¬ 
tions, which should be started into growth in small pots in 
a gentle heat. If a stock is required the points of the 
young shoots should be taken off and inserted in pans filled 
with leaf-mould and sand. The cuttings, when rooted, 
should be potted off into 2£-inch pots and placed in a gentle 
heat until established, when they should be removal to a 
shelf in a greenhouse until the fruit is set. Its popular 
name is the Fruiting Duckweed. 

16133.— Vegetables in Devon (St. John).— As you 
want the vegetables ready for use from August 10th until 
October, sow os follows :—Peas : Sow Huntingdonian, Ne 
Plus Ultra, and Veitch’s Perfection on or about May 14th, 
May 28th, and June 12th, and sow Dickson’s First and 
Best, or William I., about June 24th. Beans: Plant Long- 
pod and Green Windsor about April 14th, and again at the 
end of the month, and the Broad Windsor about the first 
week in May. French Beans : Plant first week in May, 
again about the 20th, and June 10th and 20th. Vegetable 
Marrow: Plant the seeds in pots in a gentle hot-bed in the 
middle of April; harden off and plant out about the 
20th of May. These will continue bearing till autumn. 
Lettuce: Sow middle of April Paris Cos and Tom Thumb 
Cabbage, and about every three weeks afterwards till first 
week in July. During the hottest part of the summer sow 
under a north wall or in a cool border.—H. 


UNANSWERED QUERY 

16817.— Crickets in greenhouse.— Will someone 
oblige by saying what damage crickets do in a greenhouse, 
as they are classed as pests f I have heard that they feed 
off green fly ; if so, I should think they were rather a boon 
than otherwise. 1 have some hundreds in my house, but 
have never observed any ill effects.—G 162. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should mid good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot 0 /the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of floristd flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias , Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, 87, Southampton-street, 
Strand , W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Anxious.—1, Cyathea dealbata 
(New Zealand); 2, Pteris tremula; 3, Lomariablechnoides ; 

4, Selaginella caulescens; 5, Leuccstegia immersa.- A. 

Simpson. — Specimen* very poor and not sufficiently 

matured. Probably Adiantum assiinile.- C. E. F. —1, 

Doodia Dives ; 2, Polypodium Billardieri ; 3, Pteris cretica 

albo-lineata; 4, Lastrea dilatata.- Rev. S. A. Brenan. — 

Sisyrinchium grandiflorum.- Charles Stratton. — All 

scein to be varieties of Cupressus Lawsoniana, but it is 
impossible to decide positively without seeing the habit of 

n wth. No. 1 appears to be the variety e&lled gracilis ; 

he type ; and 3 is apparently erecta virldis.- GUgate. 

—Fuchsia prooumbens.- M. Cannell.— Clematis indi visa. 

- W. T.—We fancy that you mean the Paper plant, 

Papyrus antiquorum.- Sirs. Simeon, Jersey. — The 

berries that you send are those of Euonymus japonicus. 

- Old Friend. — 1, Davallia tenuifolia strict a ; 2, 

On y chi urn japonicum ; 3, Cheilanthes elegans; 4, Chei- 
lanthes hirta. 

Names Of fruit— T. A —Grange’s Pearmaln.- 

Enquirer.—Not recognised. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. T. and C. W., Iffiey.—kn article by Miss Griggs on 

the subject will appear in Gardening at an early date.- 

W. Leadbeater .—We cannot tell you. You must watch 
advertisements, or perhaps your best course would be to 

advertise your wants.- A. Feet. - Thanks for the note ; 

but, unfortunately, you write on both sides of the paper, 

and therefore we cannot use it.- Anxious Exhibitor.— 

You will find the name of the publisher in the announce¬ 
ment of the receipt of the pamphlet. We fancy it is dis¬ 
tributed free.- L. C. K.— Yfe think it is hardly worth 

while to discuss the matter further.- Erin. — What 

Insect do you refer to under the name " red fly V - T. T. 

—We have not seen the book or article that you refer to. 

- R. F. R., Cheshire .—Write to M. F. Jam in Bourg-la- 

reine, near Paris.- Mischief .—Lophospermum scandens: 

Try seedsmen, and raise tbs plant from seed.- B. B. 


and Lady Amateur.—We cannot give the address of the 

maker of the miniature hothouse referred to.- Mrs. 

de W. —We are not able to give you the address of the 

writer of a note published so long ago.- Dutch Bird — 

If your question i* sent as a Joke It is a very silly one. 
Perhaps, however, it is sent in all seriousness; but we 
should not have imagined it possible that anyone would 
think it necessary to enquire whether “ Peas and 
Beans reverse themselves In the pod every leap year!” 

- T. E .—Write to one of the firms that advertise in 

Gardening, or apply to any local dealer, and you can 
obtain an estimate of the cost of such an apparatus as you 

want.- R. Reddick. — Bunyard, Maidstone (common 

kind).- Fire Yeartf Subscriber.— The house is near 

Maidstone; but we do not know the present address of 

the writer.- T. W. S— You will find several notes on 

the use of Cocoa-nut fibre in Garden ino, December 26ih, 

and the preceding number.- Plumstead.— Yes ; such a 

frame could be utilised for the purpose of raising seeds. 

- Wm.Thomas.— 1, Published by Warne and Co.; 2, 

There was no good photograph available for the purpose. 

- Old Subscriber, Neworidge-hill. —Article next week. 

- Exon.—We do not insert the note because it would 

not lead to anything. Why not state the address?- 

J. B. T.— The Cinerarias are not at all a good strain—the 
white is perhaps the best bloom. The flowers did not 
arrive in good condition. 

ROSES. 

15925.— Roses for greenhouse.— We 
could have replied to the question more de¬ 
finitely if you had stated whether you intend to 
grow the Roses in pots or planted out in a bed 
of soil. I presume, however, that you intend to 
have them in pots. In your case I should grow 
principally Tea-scented sorts, with a few of the 
Noisettes, as the heat of a greenhouse during 
the summer is rather too mucli for the per- 
petuals; but I give you the names of half-a- 
dozen perpetuals first, in case you should prefer 
to have them: A. K. Williams (reddish crim¬ 
son), Camille Bemardin (bright red), Centifolia 
rosea (rosy pink), Baroness Rothschild (white, 
fading to flesh colour), La France (rosy lilac), 
Merveille de Lyon'(white, shaded rose), Madame 
Crapelet (cherry red). The best twelve Tea- 
scented varieties are: Homer (rose, deep 
centre), Belle Lyonnaise (canary yellow), David 
Pradel (pale rose), Niphetos (white), Madame 
Lambard (bronzy red), Perle de Lyon (fawn 
colour), Rubens (rose, shaded white), Madame 
Welch (light yellow), Safrano (apricot colour), 
Madame Willennoz (white, blush centre), Letty 
Coles (pink), and Catherine Mermet (flesn 
colour). To these you may add the following 
Noisette varieties: Celine Forestier (pale yel¬ 
low), William Allen Richardson (deep orange 
yellow), Madame Alfred Carri6re (flesh colour), 
Ophirie (nankeen yellow), Du Luxembourg 
(rose), and Fellenberg (carmine). The four 
most suitable climbers are Marshal Niel 
(yellow), Gloire de Dijon (fawn), Cheshunt 
hybrid (dark carmine), and Reine Marie 
Henriette (bright red).—J. C. C. 

15918.—Dark Red Rosea.—The darkest coloured 
Roses are : Souvenir de William Wood, Sultan of Zanzibar, 
Xavier Ollbo, and Reynolds Hole. Are you aware that 
these are the weakest growers amongst all the perpetuals? 
The following you will find much more vigorous, but not 

S uite so dark in colour : Empress of India, Lord Bacon, 
ean Liabaud, Duo de Rohan, Duke of Albany, and Em¬ 
peror.—J. C. C. 

— The best dark Roses I have seen are the following: 
Xavier Olibo, Abel Carrlere, Priuce Camille de Rohan, 
Louis van Houtte, Reynolds Hole, Pierre NotUng, Sultan 
of Zanzibar, Charles Lefebvre, and Fisher Holmes.—J ohn 
Pearson.__ 

16967. —- Keeping fowls in green¬ 
house. —Unless “Beta” wants to injure his 
fowls, and also interfere with the growth of. his 
plants, he ought not to keep the former in a 

r mhouse. In the first place, the heat would 
too great for the poultry to thrive; and 
secondly, during the first day or two, and, in 
fact, so long as they continued well, the fowls 
would be certain to scatter the soil in all 
directions, and do no end of injury to the 
plants. In short, it may be said that poultry 
and choice plants do not agree, and it is a 
mistake to try to cultivate the two in a limited 
space. Failure is certain to follow.—F aloon- 

BRIDGE. 

Books received. —The Apple Tree Annual ; A Mis¬ 
cellany of Vegetarian Varieties. London : A. Glendin- 

ning, 34, Loudon-wall, E.C.- Tourists' Guide to the 

Flora of the Alps. Professor K. W. v. Dalla-Torre. 
Translated by Alfred W. Bennett, F.L.S. London: Swan, 

Sonnenschein, and Co., Paternoster-square.- Handbook 

Of Mosses. By J. E. Bagnall, A.L.S. Swan, Sonnen- 
Bchein, and Co. 

Catalogues received. —Florists’ Flowers , Stove 
and Greenhouse Plants. Ferns, Ac. John Forbea, 

Hawick, N.B.- North American Wild Flowery 

Orchids, Shrubs, Climbers, Alpine , Aquatic, and Bog 
Plants, Rare Ferns, Ac. Edward Gifiett, Southwick, 

Mass., U.S.- Farm Seeds. Webb and Sons, Wordsley, 

Stourbridge.- Agricultural Seeds. Hogg and Wood, 

Coldstream, N.B. 
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INDOOR PLANTS singularly interesting and graceful bloom, quite grow the whole stock well, reject the rankeet- 

1,r< ^ _ * unlike any other flower that we ever saw, and growing plants, as these are the least likely to 

PTTT TTTRT? np T a A TNDTfA with a ver y Peculiar beauty of its own. It has give a line display of bloom. It is not a good 

CULTURE OF LAGERSTRCLM1A 1ISDIGA. j. ^ silky-looking balls of a purple-pink, plan to takeout the top shoot, as this checks 
In these we have a small genus of plants, the delicately streaked with a paler hue, and the the plant to no good end, but it will require the 
most suitable of which for greenhouse cultiva- fl owe rs are more than an inch long. A plant in support of a stick when about 6 inches high, 
tion is the East Indian L. indica. This specits the flowering state must be extremely pretty. Give water freely on all suitable occasions, 
is often Bpoilt by being kept too warm, in which It blooms in a kind of stiff panicle, the flowers Sometimes the leaves curl from want of 
case it grows too weak and straggling to bloom being held well out at the end of a stiff hori- water, poor soil, or a cold blast may have 
freely. A well-flowered example of this Lager- / j0 utal twig. We are surprised that what we stricken them. If aphis be present, fumigate 


streemia is a beautiful object; quite different in thought a mere curiosity is so beautiful.— Ed. 
appearance from any other plant with which we 

are acquainted. It is increased by cuttings REPLIES. 


with Tobacco paper on the first quiet evening, 
and omit watering on that day. Begin to 
harden off the plants as the time approaches for 


made of the young shoots, taken off early in 15936.— Culture of Dahlias. —The plants putting them out in the open, which will bo 
spring and put several together in 5-inch or 6- (both double and single) may be propagated about the end of May. They should be placed 
inch pots in sand; stood in a temperature of from tubers, but it will save both time and for a few days under the shelter of a wall or 
65 degs., kept moist and moderately close, they space during winter to raise the required hedge ; but on the least sign of frost be prepared 
will root in the course of a month, after which number from seed. The seedlings grow freely to protect the plants. They should be exposed 
remove the glasses and put singly in 3-inch an d quickly, and will flower quite as early as to genial showers and fair weather, and occa- 
pots. Good turfy peat answers for it, with those grown by the longer and more troublesome sionally examined to prevent rooting through 
some sand added ; keep the little plants close process. They may be grown with advantage into the soil. The soil can scarely be too rich, 
for a week imtil the roots begin to move, after from seed, even by those who possess a stock for they are hungry and thirsty subjects, and 
which stand in a light position, shading from 0 f named sorts, as there is a probability of will repay in a profusion of bloom for the. 

__3 _A.1_..A-:-xr,..., __ a-u-a. ■ ■__j.i_ j j.i__u u 


the sun, and giving air in the daytime. Now 
keep the temperature about 60 degs. in the 
night, and syringe freely when the house is 
closed in the afternoons ; as soon as growth has 
fairly begun pinch out the points of the leading 
shoots. They will soon require more room, 
and will bear a liberal shift—7-inch or 
8-inch pots will not be too large; some 
rotten manure should now be put in 
the soil, and the potting should be 
moderately firm. Put a stick to each leading 
shoot. When the plants have begun to move 
in the new soil they will do through the re 
mainder of the summer in a greenhouse tem 
perature. Continue to shade when necessary, 
and syringe daily when the weather is sunny, 

f iving plenty of water to the soil. In autumn 
eep drier and leave off shading and syringing. 
Keep through the winter in a temperature of 
about 45 degs. by night, with the soil some 
what dry. Earlv in March cut the shoots well 
in, after which the atmosphere should be kept a 
little close, and they should be syringed overhead 
daily ; the night temperature may now be raised 
3 degs. or 4 degs. When the plants have 
broken into growth move them into pots 
3 inches or 4 inches larger, using soil similar to 
that which they have hitherto had, removing a 
little of the old material, but not so as to dis 
turb the roots much. Keep a little closer for a 
week or so, after which admit more air, and 
again give a little shade in bright weather. If 
aH goes well they will now grow fast and re¬ 
quire a stick to support the leading shoots. 
By the middle of June they will begin to show 
flower, and will be benefited by some weak 
manure-water once or twice a-week. About 
the end of July the flowers will commence to 
open, after which keep cool and shaded from 
the sun. W r hen the blooming is over give 
plenty of air and less water to the roots, and 
allow them to go to rest in the autumn. Winter 
as before, and in the spring again repeat the 
cutting back and repotting, treating afterwards 
os recommended for the preceding season. So 
managed the plants will last for several years. 
There are two forms of this Lagerstroemni, 
one bearing flesh-coloured flowers, the other 
rose-coloured ; both are well worth growing. 
Red spider will live on these plants, but the 






manure that is given them, and they should be 
dusted round with lime, as slugs and snails are 
very partial to newly-planted Dahlias. The 
plants will require several stakes, which must be 
given as growth demands. A liberal applica¬ 
tion of weak liquid manure in dry weather will 
greatly assist in the development of fine flowers. 
When the flowers are cut for indoor decoration 
they should be cut early in the morning, as they 
retain their beauty for a longer period than 
those gathered later in the day.— Young 
Amateur, Basingstoke. 

15944. — Pelargoniums for winter¬ 
flowering. —Pelargoniums for winter-bloom¬ 
ing should be grown outside in pots during 
summer. The buds must be kept pinched out 
to prevent them from flowering, and so be¬ 
coming exhausted. If the plants have been 
liberally treated they will be nice dwarf plants 
by the time they are removed to their winter 
quarters, and will flower profusely during the 
dull days of winter. They should have a Tight, 
warm, and airy position in a greenhouse. It 
would be disappointing to attempt to flower 
them in the window of a dwelling-house during 
winter. —J. S. H. 

15926.—Potting Chrysanthemums.— 
I presume “ Chudleigh ” refers to the late 
flowering varieties. For ordinary conservatory 
decoration the cuttings need not be potted off 
singly until the month of March into 3-inch pots. 
If they have been stopped once before they aro 

E ottea they will soon throw out side shoots. 

f they have not been stopped, they should be 
stopped as soon as the roots reach the sides of 
the pots. Use perfectly clean pots and well 
crock them by placing a piece of broken pot 
over the hole, and then a layer of smaller pieces 
over this, upon which place a little of the rough 
part of the compost. When the plants are pot¬ 
ted they should be placed in a frame and be 
kept close for a few days, and they will soon 
recover their shift, when plenty of air must be 
given on all favourable occasions, so that the 
plants may be kept sturdy and strong. If the 
plants were potted singly in March they should 
about the end of April be ready for another 
shift, this time into 4^-inch pots. When potted 
return again to the frame for a few days and 


few days and 


use of the syringe advised will usually be found securing some new variety. The Dahlia, al- then, if the weather is favourable, they may be 
sufficient to keep this insect down. For aphides though a tender plant, may be easily grown in stood outdoors. Early in June go carefully over 
fumigate. T. B. the early stages in a greenhouse or even in a the plants, and, if any have not got a sufficien^ 

- frame resting on a hotbed. A sowing made in numoer of shoots, stop them, but they should 

** FloW©r Of th.6 living leaf.” —I send February wul produce plants forward enough not be stopped after this date, as that is a 
you herewith a few leaves and a spray of flowers to bloom at the usual time. Even March will mistake that is made by a great many amateurs, 
of Bryophyllum calycinum, or Life-plant as it not be too late, but whatever time be chosen, They keep on stopping their plants, thinking 
is called in the West India Islands, because the when the start has been made it must be kept thereby to obtain a greater quantity of bloom ; 
leaves, even when fallen to the ground, throw up with diligence, so as to avoid giving any but this is frequently the cause of no blopm at 
out shoots and vegetate. The plant is also check from first to last. Sow thinly in pots or all, as the shoots do not have sufficient time to 
called in the West India Islands “ Flopper,” pans filled with ordinary light, rich soil, and ripen before the frost sets in. About the end of 
from the noise the blossoms make when placed cover the seeds with a mere sprinkling of fine June, pot the plants into their blooming pots, 
on one palm of the hand, and the other palm is earth. W r hen the first pair of leaves attain for which 8-inch pots will be sufficiently large, 
struck smartly on it. They have been sent to the height of 1 inch or 2 inches pot off each When potted, a stake should be put to each 


me from Bermuda, and were packed on the plant singly close up to the base of the plant to prevent their being broken, and 

25th January. I have hung some of the leaves leaves. It is not advisable to throw away they Bhould be stood on ashes, or, if they are 

in my greenhouse, where the temperature is the weakly seedlings, as these are the stood along the sides of gravel paths, a piece of 

50 degs. to 55 degs.; but so far they do not show very plants that are likely to show new slate should lie placed under each pot. 1 hey 


any growth, very probably from want of more shades of colour, and are, therefore, worth a should then be allowed to grow, and lie care- 
heat.—W. J. Blackburn. We thank Mr. little extra trouble; although weak at first, with fully attended to as to watering, never allowing 

Blackburn very much for sending us this very judicious treatment they may be grown into a them to become dry. In hot weather they 

interesting specimen of an old friend which we healthy and thriving condition. When potted, should be syringed at least twice a-day. Early 

used to grow in heat and notice with pleasure place the plants in heat, giving a little extra care in August they may have a little clear soot- 
in its copious way of reproducing itself. We until growth has fully started, When neces- water given them once a week, and as soon as 

had no idea, however* that it had. such a sary, shift into pots of larger size. If you cannot the buds appear they should receive liquid 

Digitize! by Google Origiral ffem 
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manure, to be given once a week at first, increas¬ 
ing to every alternate day, and also increasing in 
strength as the buds swell. There are various 
kinds of manures used, but the manure I use is 
l dood and boue manure, usiug l ounce, increas¬ 
ing to 1^ ounce, to the gallon of water. If the 
weather should set in wet, I sprinkle a little on 
the soil and let it get washed in by the rain. 
When the buds are swelling, put 4 ounce of 
sulphate of ammonia to the gallon of water, and 
water the plants with it once a week. On the 
approach of frost, take the plants into the con¬ 
servatory, but keep plenty of air on to prevent 
the plants being attacked with mildew.—W. E 
Boyce, Holloicay. 


THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 

MUSHROOMS UNDER A GREENHOUSE 
STAGE. 

I should be glad of advice as to growing Mush¬ 
rooms. I have a moderately-heated greenhouse, 
and I thought I might be able to cultivate them 
under the staging on each side of it.— Chepstow. 

I have grown good Mushrooms under the 
stages in plant or forcing houses, and have seen 
others do so likewise. But the manure must be 
managed with great care, and be well fermented 
and sweetened before it is taken into the house. 

I remember some years ago, when in Norwich, 
calling upon an amateur friend who was trying 
to cultivate Mushrooms under the stage of his 
greenhouse, and, thinking the gases arising from 
fermentation would not harm his plants, he 

{ flaced the manure in the house before it had 
>een properly sweetened, and his plants were 
much injured—Geraniums, Cinerarias, &c., lost 
their leaves, and some plants died outright. I 
mention this fact that came under my notice 
as a caution against taking unfermented manure 
into a greenhouse for any purpose whatever. 
Yet, if proper care is used, Mushrooms may be 
rown under the stages with ease and certainty, 
n the first place, the manure should be fer¬ 
mented a little and dried before it is taken into 
the house ; and in the second place, a propor¬ 
tion of loamy soil should be mixed with it ac¬ 
cording to the freshness of the manure. Usually 
one barrowful of soil to four of manure will be 
a good proportion, and the bed should be made 
up at once—as the manure is carried in beating 
it down firmly ; and when the heat becomes 
steady, at new milk temperature, insert the 
spawn in pieces as large as hen’s eggs 9 inches 
apart all over the bed, beating it down firmly 
again when finished. As soon as the white 
threads of spawn begin to run, cover the bed 
14 inches deep with fresh loamy soil, and beat 
it down with the back of the spade, leaving a 
smooth, hard surface. Some leave the beds 
altogether uncovered, but I think it is an ad¬ 
vantage to cover lightly with hay or straw. It 
keeps the moisture in the bed and the heat 
steady._H. 

Leeks.— In answer to “ Pudle” (page 718), 
I believe that I am correct in saying that both 
the Lyon and Renton’s Monarch Leeks were 
shown at the Edinburgh International Show, 
and also at the Dundee Show. The first time I 
saw Dobie’s Leek was at the International 
Show held in Queen’s-street Hall, Edinburgh. 
Since that occasion I have had an opportunity 
of comparing the quality of the three leading 
sorts referred to, and I have no hesitation in 
saying, that as far as my own judgment goes, 
Dobie’s Champion and Conqueror Leeks stand 
unrivalled for quality. I am not a grower of 
prize Leeks, but I have tried all the three sorts 
for a general crop, and I find that neither the 
Lyon nor the Monarch is equal to the well-tried 
old sorts for winter use. As far as my experi¬ 
ence goes, I find the Lyon to be a soft Leek, 
capable of being grown to a large size. The 
Monarch claims to be a superior Leek to both 
the varieties named, but its superiority has not 
been confirmed upon the show table, although 
it is a very good Leek, uniform in size, with 
leaves of a dark green colour, short, and of good 
substance. But the great difficulty of keeping 
the Leek pure is evident from the fact that I 
have had packets of seed, “warranted pure,” 
of both tne Lyon and the Monarch, and my 
faith in their purity was greatly shaken when I 
discovered that many of the plants were dis¬ 
tinctly inferior to others in size and quality, 


.and I have come to the conclusion that it 
is very difficult, or well nigh impossible, 
to keep the Leek pure. I have not come 
to this conclusion because I found the 
Leek seed bought in packets inferior 
in quality, but after selecting the best 
specimen plants out of my Leek bed, and grow¬ 
ing them for seed, isolated from any plants of 
their own species, I found the seedling plants 
to vary greatly in size and colour. I believe, in 
saying this, that I am stating the experience of 
many growers of prize Leeks, but experience will 
soon teach those who are only beginning to 
grow prize Leeks to select from the seed pan 
the best type of plants for growth. A plant with 
flabby leaves will never grow to a really good 
Leek—colour and substance are the first indica¬ 
tions of a good plant. I am glad to see that the 
Leek is attracting notice in districts where it 
has hitherto been unknown as a garden vege¬ 
table. I feel certain that it will commend itself 
to the taste of the most fastidious if properly 
grown and cooked. Some suppose that climate 
has something to do with the quality of the 
Leek ; this idea has, no doubt, arisen from the 
fact that it is largely grown in Scotland ar d the 
North of England. My own belief is, that it 
will grow equally well in any part of England 
if the ground is specially prepared for it. With 
the exception of Celery, no other garden vege¬ 
table requires more manure to grow it to perfec¬ 
tion. In using the word perfection, I do not 
refer to prize Leeks, but to the crop grown 
wholly for domestic uses. “Pudle” confirms 
the statement that I made in my last notice of 
the Leek, remarking that, although other sorts 
claimed superiority, Mr. Dobie’s Leeks had 
carried the day at the International Shows held 
in Scotland.— James Thomson, Shawdon, 
North umberland. 

Asparagus growing.— In Gardening of 
the 13th instant there is a short paragraph on 
Asparagus growing. As a grower of Asparagus 
I read with considerable interest anything 
written on the subject, but I find that I agree 
with very few as to the best method of growing 
it. For the last twelve years I have had about two 
acres u nder cultivation, and I have never seen 
English Asparagus grown to the same size as 
that grown on my plantation. My method is 
this: Trench the pound 2 feet deep, manure 
heavily, and let the manure be near the sur¬ 
face ; make drills as for Peas, let the drills be 
6 feet apart (not 1 foot); then put two or 
three-year old plants in the drills 1 foot apart; 
see that the young plants have started grow¬ 
ing, and also see that the plants do not get 
dry before they are covered up. The fol¬ 
lowing spring, manure the ground well—a 
good cartload for every two rods. When 
the plants are about 2 or 3 feet high, stick 
them as you would Peas, and tie each shoot to 
a stick to prevent them from blowing about, and 
so getting broken. All depends upon the quality 
of the green growth; as is the green growth in 
the summer, so will be the cutting in the follow¬ 
ing spring. My plants grow from 7 to 8 feet 
high, some few even higher; keep the berries 
picked off, if possible. This method of growing 
Asparagus will frighten some people, but if the 
growing is a question of profit there is no need 
to be frightened. I am a market gardener, and I 
have pursued the above plan for twelve years and 
found it profitable. I cut Asparagus 7 inches and 
8 inches long, and a bundle of fifty weighs from 
41bs. to 5 lbs., equal in thickness (but not in length, 
which is useless) to the large Spanish, and much 
larger than the best Toulouse I can purchase in 
Covent-garden. I never cut after the 18th of 
June. 1 find a dressing of salt up the rows 
beneficial. The whole of the Asparagus ground 
I cover with early Radishes, and when they are 
off I plant a row of Cauliflowers between each 
row of Asparagus. To grow Asparagus success¬ 
fully, let the roots have plenty of room. In the 
old-fashioned beds the roots are too thick, and 
you cannot work the ground so thoroughly. If 
planted in my way (6 feet from row to row) the 
green growth gets plenty of light and air, which 
are as necessary to plants as to animals.— 
W. G. P., Folkestone. 

REPLIES. 

15878.— Growing: Tomatoes.— Plant the 
Tomatoes in 3-inch pots, then 5-inch, 7-inch, fl¬ 
inch, and, finally, 12-inch, 14-inch, or 16-inch. 
Keep them growing in the pots. When you get 
to tne large sizes make the hole in the bottom 


of the pots larger, so as to let the roots 
through. Place on the bed, not in the bed ; 
the compost in the bed to consist of loam, leaf • 
mould (if possible), and plenty of decayed manure; 
horse, cow, or even sheep manure will do. In 
summer give an abundance of strong liquid 
manure and plenty of air. Stop the artificial 
heat in May. Four plants are sufficient, but 
six will do well. Do not overcrowd, or else 
failure will be the result.— W. T. T. Widdow- 
son. 

15937.—Flue in Cucumber-house .— 
One flue running along the low side of the house 
the whole length will be found sufficient. It 
should be about 1 4 feet from the front wall. A 
bed built above the flue for planting in, from 
1 foot to 14 feet deep, and supported on pillars, 
so that the heat from the flue would not be 
interfered with, is useful, the heat from the flue 
giving a nice bottom-heat to the bed above. I 
have seen a Cucumber-house so constructed 
with crops hanging equal to any obtained in a 
house heated by not water. I would recom¬ 
mend about three or four vaporising pans on 
the flue, to counterbalance the dry heat given 
off.-J. S. H. 

15870.— Good King Henry.— By some people this Is 
earthed up, and the young shoots are eaten ; other people 
eat only the leaves. I see Mr. W. T. T. Widdowaon, 
(p. 739), recommends that the leaves and stalks should 
be used. As he is a successful cultivator of this neglected 
vegetable, he would greatly oblige me if he would say 
whether he has tried earthing up to blanch the stalks, and 
whether he considers the stalk or leaf the better part ? 
-R. S. 


16021.— Calico-glazed frames.— Use unbleaohed 
calico and linseed oil, raw and boded, mixed in equal parts 
and applied to the calico with a brush os in painting, in fine 
weather. The first coat will take some few days to dry, 
then perhaps it would be better to give a second. Oil-skins 
used by fishermen are made in a similar way, using four 
coats of oil, one in and three out.—R. C. 

15875 —Fuchsias.— 41 E. Ford” will find the following 
a superb lot, out of the many hundreds in cultivation: 
Ajax (vermilion), Aline (the best white out). Lord Chester¬ 
field (magenta), Lady Chesterfield (salmon flushed orange), 
Plutarch (scarlet), Nelly Thomas (crimson scarlet), Edith 
Pearson (rose salmon), Edith Little (white flushed pink), 
Mrs. Johnson (rose), Amy Kohn (rose magenta), Mrs. 
Miller (dark crimson).—Jons Harrisox, BclJer. 

Flues. —My experience of flues has been 
such that I will not use one for another winter ; 
but if economy is the object, as it was with me, 
and persons find hot water too costly, it would 
be better to have a flue than to use a lamp or 
stove, as the cost is little compared with hot 
water—as about 150 clamp bricks would cost 
3s. 6d., the door and bars are but a trifle, and 
this, I believe, would be enough material for a 
house 12 feet long. I would not advise anyone 
to use drain pipes, except for an upright chimney, 
as a strong heat passing through would crack 
them all over.—K. H. L., Southsea. 

158S3.— A question between landlord 
and tenant.—I don’t know much about the law 
in this matter, but it may be taken for granted 
that “Florist” would have to surrender his 
plot in June, if not in March, which would 
probably involve a loss of his whole season, 
and he, therefore, would be really worse off 
than if he accepted his landlord’s notice to quit 
at the earlier date. “Florist” has made a 
mistake in not having a definite written under¬ 
standing with his landlord, and must suffer 
some loss for his mistake. He is established, 
and says he has done a good trade. His best 
plan, as it appears to me, would be to coolly 
estimate the largest rent he can afford to pay, 
put down his feeling of annoyance, and go to 
his landlord and endeavour to arrange for a 
lease ; not satisfactory advice, I admit, but 
good sense.— Yankee in London. 

- This seems a yearly tenancy at a rent 

payable quarterly, Bubject to six months’ notice 
to quit on either side. Such a notice may date 
from any period of the tenancy, depending upon 
the agreement between the parties, which in this 
case seems to have been verbal; it is therefore a 
matter of evidence as to what was really meant. 
The landlord’s notice to quit is bad, as it should 
have been a six months’ notice to expire on the 
24th June next; as he cannot compel the tenant 
to quit on the 24th March next the question of 
compensation will not arise. At the expiration 
of the term legally determined by six months 
notice to quit, the tenant, being a market- 

f ardener and florist, can remove his green- 
ouses, making good any damage done, ana also 
bis trees, plants, and general stock which 
are in his grounds in the way of his business.— 
Lawyer “ Y.” 
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HOUSE&WIN DOW GARDENING. 

Polystichum oapenso. —As a window 
plant in a room where gas ia burnt, this Fern 


BBBS. 

15912.— Dead bees (T. H. P).— In very 
cold weather beea are unable to cast out their 


thrives wonderfully ; this is no doubt owing to J flead and in their attempts to do so sometimes 

tfji .tJAT oinaiv pv'#»rcrr<*#»n fronda. Tn winter 1 _xl._a_ai__ i___ c xl 


its stiff, glossy evergreen fronds. In winter 
time it throws up a quantity of fresh foliage, 
when most Ferns grown in windows and cold 
greenhouses are at rest. For placing at the 
bock of buttonholes it is indispensable, owing to 
its keeping fresh a considerable time longer than 
the flowers themselves. The finest specimen I 
have seen was grown in a room where gas was 
burnt, in a window facing east, in a large flower¬ 
pot, with common garden soil as a compost.— 
J. Waller, Brockley y S.E. 

15933. — Plant for sitting-room win¬ 
dow.- “ C. N. P.’ ‘ 

squ&rrosa a most 

glaucous green, light elegant foliage, and per- 


block up the entrance with the bodies of their 
dead comrades. There is, therefore, nothing 
extraordinary in the fact of your finding as 
many as thirty dead bees at the hive entrance. 
A searching wire should be passed round the 
floor board, and all dead bees drawn out. If on 
passing the wire over the floor board healthy 
living bees are disturbed, and they show great 
activity, it may be taken for granted that the 
hive is in a prosperous condition, and attention 
need only be given to keeping entrance clear to 

__promote ventilation ; but if on withdrawing the 

would fincT a Retinospora j searching wire dying bees are discovered, it may 
beautiful subject, with be concluded that the colony is suffering from 
1 hunger or disease. In this low state they would 


fectly hardy. Another very suitable one would j not take food from the feeder. The only thing 
be Phormium tenax, or P. t. variegata, and j to be done in this case is to stop the hive 
the slight protection of a room window would j entrance with a piece of perforated zinc, and 
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suffice to keep it in good growth and health. 
Araucaria excelsa (Norfolk Island Pine) is one 
of the most elegant Conifers grown, and would 
look lovely in the position suggested ; but if the 
object is partly to form a screen this would not 
be so effectual as either of the others. Yucca 
gloriosa pendula, Y. recurva, Y. aloifolia, Y. a. 
bicolor, and Y. a. quadricolor, are all beautiful, 
and spreading to 3 feet or 4 
feet in width when about 2 
feet high from rim of pot; 
but I nave not seen them 3 
feet to 4 feet in height.— 

8. P. Pabsons, Shipatou-on - 
Stour. 


carry it into a warm room, and supply the bees 
with some warm syrup, so that they may get 
immediate relief. On their showing signs of 
returning life and activity the hive may be re¬ 
turned to the stand, and as they become quiet 
the entrance should be unstopped and a cake of 
candy put into the feed-hole at the top of hive, 
and the whole covered up warm. Later on in 



15622. — Resurrection 
plant .—The Resurrection 
plant referred to in this query 
may be Anastatica, from the 
Greek, Anastasis—resurrec¬ 
tion. The common name of 
it is Rose of Jericho. In 
8yria this plant, when dry, 
is blown about over the 
sands, having no abiding 
place in the hot season. 

Whenever the rains fall this 
dead thing sends down its 
roots through the wet sand, 
and throws up leaves in a 
few hours, and flowers the 
second day. A friend of 
mine saw a few for sale in a 
Turkish shop in Paris. He 

bought one, and was assured that it would r the season syrup may be supplied, 
come into leaf in two hours if placed in a 


Resurrection Plant (Anastatica Hieroohuntina). 


Your bees 

being in a straw hive, you can form some idea 


basin of water, and flower shortly after. It was | of the amount of stores on hand by lifting it t 
just like a dry knot of twigs, all glued together, i with the floor board, so as not to disturb the 
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and as large as a small Orange. It was as light j bees.—S. S. G. 
as a piece of cork, with a tap-root as thick as a .- Q1 . „ 

quill, and seemingly as void of life as a bunch 1 - 1 -- - 

of last year’s Thorns. We put it in water, and 
in an hour or so it expanded and filled a fair¬ 
sized basin. The leaves did not green, but kept 
the dry-stick colour, and were very small indeed. 

We kept it for a week in water, but it never 
sent up a flower. Afterwards it was put in sand 
in a pot in frame, but it never came to anything. 

I have been informed by the incumbent of Cath- 
cart parish that he saw one in flower in the 


_ under roof of house 

(J. K. S. t Southampton .)—The probability is 
that you would not find the bees in possession 
of much honey now, a large quantity having 
been consumed for their sustenance through a 
long winter. If you wish to obtain honey at 
the time you remove the bees you had better 
wait till, say, the end of June before doing so. 
Veil, gloves, and smoker will be required in the 
operation. Being armed with these, and having 


to keep rabbito from jroung trees.—R. C7 
— — During the late severe weather the 


can p&nsn wu ae saw one in nower in tne * , ^ , i * n 

Jewish room at the first Crystal Palace Exhibi- j c ? n l e a * the )y the ™ m0 ™ 1 °f. "* 

tion In London, in 1851.-A. Sweet. obstructions,. detach one comb at a tune 

’ brush off with a goose wing, or something of 

1*028.—Rabbits and young fruit trees.—Twist I the kind, all bees into a skep or box, covering 
round the stems of the young trees some small mesh wire i a» _ • ai, „ _ .1 • . 1 . J . 1 ,® 

netting. It is better to make the trees safe at once than I them With some thm material to keep them 
ran the risk of trying any of the many things recom- j from crawling over the edge. It will not be 
■““'**"* ‘■* ~ " 1 possible to secure every bee, but the main point 

w _ is to make sure that the queen is secured. 

rabbits were not very particular as to their food, | Combs containing brood should be kept warm, 
for in many parts of the country they were re- j and as soon as possible should be fixed into 
duced to great straits, and of this the state of j frames of a bar-frame hive, and tied into same 
the hedgerows affords ample proof. It is not with pieces of tape, and the bees cast in amongst 
therefore surprising that the querist’s trees have I them, and covered up with the quilt. Feeding 
suffered. The best plan that he can adopt to | will then be necessary, also frames of foundation 
protect them is to place some wire netting round must be supplied till sufficient combs and stores 
each tree. This is, perhaps, a tedious opera- are provided for the bees to winter upon, 
tion, and at the same time rather costly, but it Everything possible must be done to alter the 
will be effectual, and “ J. H. B.” can feel sure appearance of the old home, and also by placing 
that his trees will be safe from the attacks of | an obstruction in front of their new hive (such 
rabbits in future. He is probably aware that as a bush stuck into the ground) to cause the 

bees on their first flight to notice that the 
position sf their home has been altered. But 
with every precaution, doubtless, many bees 


1 will not flourish so long as they are inter¬ 
fered with in the way nis have been.— 
Falgonbridob. 
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would be lost through returning to the old home. 
On this account it would be better to remove 
them at once, before they begin their labours 
for another season.—S. S. G. 

— Last June I removed from my roof 20 lb. of honey, 
and the bees which had been there slnoe the previous June. 

I smoked them in the evening, and cut a hole ia the 
plaster on the inside, took out the combs, and brushed off 
the bees into a skep, and the next day united them to a 
stock of which I had caged the queen.—A. W. L., East 
Gloucester. 

BIRDS. 

15917.— Cockatoos, —The best book on the 
subject is “ Parrots in Captivity,” in which full 
particulars about the breeding of these birds is 
given. It is au expensive book, but can be 
obtained from any good library. Cockatoos 
want a great deal of care and attention, and 
their food must be especially attended to. The 
best diet for them is Canary seed and a little 
bread and milk once a day. Fruit, pudding, 
and Watercress is also good for them. But 
above all they must have a large and constant 
supply of clean, fresh, water, which is most 
necessary to their health. Cockatoos and, in¬ 
deed, all cage birds must have regular exercise, 
and be allowed to fly about for at least an hour 
a day. They are most affectionate and intelli¬ 
gent pets, and in many cases speak well. I 
have kept a couple over twelve years, in health 
and beauty, so feel well qualified to speak on 
this matter.—B londina. 

16001— Breeding Budgerigars.— “Igno¬ 
ramus ” can very easily distinguish the male 
and female birds, as the skin upon the base of 
the beak of the latter is a brownish white, and 
upon the former a bluish shade. They will lay 
in almost anything—a box or basket, with a 
little sawdust at the bottom to keep the eggs 
from rolling about; but they prefer a Cocoa-nut 
husk, with a hole at one end for them to enter 
by. He can buy these ready wired together 
from most of the foreign bird dealers. — 
G. H. D., ffandsworth. 

15648.—Birds for open-air aviary.— 
In reply to “ V. V.’s ” note on page 706 respect¬ 
ing birds for outdoor aviary, I would say that 
the Pekin nightingale is rather larger than our 
robin, the head and back are olive green, the 
throat and breast are orange, the wings and tail 
are blue-black, the beak is dark with a reddish 
tip. They are not very good breeders in this 
country. They feed on ants’ eggs, meal-worms, 
beetles, and grated Carrots; mine also eat 
canary and white millet seed. I should not 
advise “ V. V.” to put red-crested cardinals in 
a mixed aviary, as they are apt to disturb the 
small birds in the nesting season. Zebra 
finches would also suit his purpose. This is 
one of the hardiest of the Australian finches; 
the head and neck are greyish white, and so is 
the throat, red beak, with a reddish colour round 
each ear, and the back and wings are grey with 
a lighter shade of the same colour upon the edge 
of each feather. The tail is black, with white 
spots ; they would breed well in the aviary. 
They make a small domed nest among the 
branches, and feed upon canary and white 
millet seed. The saffron finch would also do 
well; it is a greenish-yellow bird, with a patch 
of orange colour upou its head. It has a very 
nice song, and will breed well in the aviary in 
almost any nook or corner in a small box or 
basket; feeds upon canary and white millet. 
The nonpareil or painted finch is also a very 
nice bird for the aviary, as it stands our climate 
very well; its plumage is most difficult to 
describe, as it contains about all the colours of 
the rainbow ; it has not much song to boast of, 
its greater attraction being its plumage ; feeds 
like the Pekius. The American blue bird will 
also do very well out-of-doors; the colour is 
dark blue during the summer and brown in the 
winter months. I have never heard of its being 
bred in this country. It has a very nice, low, 
sweet song, and the proper food is both Beed 
and insects (like the nonpareils). 1 suppose 
“V. V.” means budgerigars when he mentions 
grey paroquets? They ought to breed very 
well, but perhaps he has got all cocks and no 
hens. This he can soon decide by looking at 
them, as the skin that covers the base of the 
bill in the females is either white or brown and 
in the males a blue shade. Their usual nesting 
place is a Cocoa-nut husk, with a hole in the 
side for them to enter by. Of course, none of 
Oil fi n 
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the above-mentioned birds mnst be turned out- 
of-doors until the middle or latter end of May, 
and then by winter they will get well hardened 
to our climate.—G. H. I)., Hamhworth. 

16000.— Niger or Inga seed for canaries.— This 
Should be given rather sparingly to the birds, as it is very 
oily; it is the Beed of a plant res mbling a small Sun¬ 
flower.—G. H. D., Handtworth. 

-This is the seed of one of the composite called 

“ Guizotia oleifera.” a plant lamely cultivated in Indiafor 
the sake of its oil, expressed from the seeds. The oil is 
slightly sweet, and is commonly used in India as lamp-oil, 
or as a condiment. The seeds are rather small and quite 
black.—W. Gris8Ixoer. 

16860.— Cardinals and canaries.—“ G. H. A.” 
will And that Pekin nightingales will not at all meddle 
with the canaries, and my pair of red-crested cardinals 
have never touched my canaries or their nests, although 
it is well known that some of them will disturb birds 
smaller than themselves. Cockerels and red rumps will 
agree well with cardinals.—G. H. D., Handsicorth. 


POULTRY, 

16134.— Roup (Spouts ).—You acted wisely 
in killing your hen as soon as she showed 
symptoms of illness. It is only in the case of 
very valuable specimens that it is advisable to 
resort to medicine. From your description, I 
should say that the hen was suffering from roup. 
This is a very contagious disease, and is often 
conveyed through the drinking water. As soon 
os it is discovered the fowl should be put in a 
warm place, and receive half a teaspoonful of 
Epsom salts. Then wash the eyes, nostrils, and 
other affected parts with Labarrague’s solution 
of chlorinated soda, diluted with twice its 
weight of water. If the discharge he con¬ 
siderable, the dressing may he repeated several 
times a-day. For medicine, take balsam 
copaiba, one ounce; liquorice, in powder, half 
an ounce; piperine, one drachm, with enough 
magnesia to make the mass into solid pills, and 

f ive one morning and evening. Feed on good 
arley meal, given warm, and slightly seasoned 
with cayenne. I am unable to advise respecting 
the other matter. It will he well, I think, for 
you to pay attention to your other stock, and 
remove at once any birds which may be found 
ailing. Nothing may really happen after all, 
hut as the weather continues so changeable you 
must not he surprised if the weaker ones suffer. 
Colds have been very frequent this winter, 
even in the most carefully-managed poultry 
yards.— Doulting. 

16135.— Sitting? fowls for keeping 1 in 
confinement ( P* T .).—You will not improve 
upon the Brahmas, but I advise yon not to keep 
Bitters unless you have plenty of room for 
chicken-rearing. The fact that both Minorcas 
and Brahmas failed as egg-producers, proves 
that something in the management is at fault. 
Your feeding is not good. Bran is not a 
favourite food with poultry, although it may 
be used occasionally with other soft foods. For 
a change try Barley-meal, with the house scraps, 
and discontinue the Potatoes. At the evening 
meal substitute Buckwheat for the Oats ana 
Maize.— Doulting. 

15913.—Egg preserving. —Observing the 
query of “ Julius,” in reference to preserving 
eggs, I desire to endorse all I stated in my 
article inserted in Gardening Illustrated, 
March 28, 1885. I cannot understand the 
failure of your correspondent, as we have no 
difficulty in keeping eggs for months in the 
way directed, without the inconvenience of 
besmearing them with salt or oil, steeping them 
in lime water, or periodically turning them. 
They are collected daily from the nest boxes 
and deposited small end downwards in the 
« egg-store,” a cupboard containing ten sliding 
shelves with 60 round holes in each, or 600 in all, 
the oldest eggs being used as required. Having 
tested the value of the plan by keeping eggs 
from June 29, 1884, to March 2,1885 (more than 
eight months), which were used for a custard, 
and pronounced perfectly good and sweet, there 
was no cause to repeat the experiment; suffice 
it to state that at the end of the laying season 
last year we had nearly 800 eggs stored away 
as described, which kept the household well 
supplied during the winter until the hens 
recommenced their duties. There was not a 
single instance of a bad egg or one with a nasty 
flavour, and we frequently used them boiled for 
breakfast. We have eggs now in the house 
nearly three months old.jierfectly good, and I 
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WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES.—New and Rare 

J " ROSE8: The Green Rose; Conservative, nearly blue; 
Empress of India, produces flower 2 feet in circumference; 
President Garfield, black, edged crimson; Mies Forteecue, 
new perpetual Tea, always in flower, in depth of winter evon, 
Boule de Neige (true), pure white flowers, shape of Camellia, 
very lovely: all 2s. each; the set of six free for 10s. 4 large 
blooming plants of Tree Carnation, including the new yellow, 
Queen of Yellows, free, for 5a. A few more Strawberry 
plants, Goliath of Gath, produce fruit larger than hen's eggs, 
12, fiee, 2s. Cd.; and other novelties. Send for List.—II. ▲. 
WIFFEN, Belcha mp, Clare, Suff olk. 


QUERIES. 

16186.— Wheaton meal cakea — Would Miss 
Griggs, or any other lady, kindly give “Young Wife” a 
receipt for making Wheaten meal breakfast cakes without 
butter-milk, suitable for delicate persons ? 

16137. — Making Wheaten bread, Ac.— Will 
readers kindly give me a receipt for making good home¬ 
made Wheaten bread ; also brown bread, and both rich 
Bath and currant buns?—F. T. 


WOPENCE PER PACKET. — High-class 

A flower seeds: Primula, Cineraria, Begonia, Acacia, Cal¬ 
ceolaria, Carnation, Gloxinia, Balsam, Ice plant, 8inglo 
Dahlia, Petunia, Lobelia, Pyrethrum, Auricula, Verbena, 
Heliotrope, Nicotiana aflinis, Canna, Chrysanthemums, La¬ 
vender, Musk, Salvia, Sic., Is. worth, post free. Hundred 
testimonials.—C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfleld, Hants 


PANSY SEED.-King of the Blacks, Lord 

4- Beaconsflcld, Snow Queen, golden, yellow, azure, blue 
and bronze, the six packets 19.; Victoria Aster seed, first 
quality, white, light blue, dark blue, crimson, rose, and scarlet, 
the six colours separate. Is. post free.—C. SHILLING, Seeds¬ 
man, Winchfleld, Hants. 


p ARNATIONS and PICOTEES (First-class 

v Cultured Certificate, Manchester, 1885).—All the choioest 
named varieties. My selection 6s. per dozen. Liberal collec¬ 
tions at 10s. f 20a, and 30a, all free per parcel post, for cash. 
" Mr. Lord's plants are the finest I get from any souroet-finer 
oannoi be had. E. 8. DodwelL"—ROBT. LORD. Florist, 
Todmorden 


think it would be a very acute epicure who 
could detect them from new-laid ones. I have 
oommunicated my plan to friends at Anerley, 

Dorking, and Westerham, who keep fowls in 
large numbers, and in each case they have re¬ 
ported most favourably in the matter. The 
“egg store” is kept in the basement of the 
house, a nice, airy, well-ventilated, dry place, 
and our cook considers the arrangement one of 
the best inventions in the household. I shall he j 
pleased to show it to ‘‘Julius ” when he is in | 
my neighbourhood, and submit to him for ex¬ 
amination some of the oldest eggs on the 
premises.—J. T. Pick burn, The Lodge , 51, 
nidmore-road, Bromley. 

Storing: 6ggfS.—I have had some experi¬ 
ence in storing eggs, and prefer the lime 
mixture to any other. I suspect the failures 
arise from the eggs not being quite fresh when 
put into the mixture. I collect my own eggs, 
and after keeping what are required for the 
day’s consumption and for selling, drop the 
remainder into the jar of pickle. I com¬ 
menced to put them in in April, and the last 
eggs used in December were quite fresh, much 
fresher than those sent down from a farm near 
me, and called fresh-laid.— Norfolk. 

Poultry felloe. — I find the following fence 
prevents birds flying over. My yard is fenced 
with 4-feet wire netting, supported by iron rods, 

10 feet apart. On tne top I place a 3-foot 
netting (largest mesh will do, or fine wire) 
horizontally, fastening it at every 3 feet with a 
tie of wire. I allow 2 feet of wire inside, and 
1 foot outside. The air keeps this in motion, 
and the birds do not attempt to fly over. The 
wire cannot be seen from a distance. I keep 
Minorca, cross-brads, and Plymouth Rocks.—• 

Norfolk. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

15909.— Parsnip wine. —Take some good 
and sound Parsnips, wash them thoroughly, 
scrape away all the outer skin, and remove all 
blemishes ; cut each one into slices, and while 
doing so be carefnl to take away any fibrous or 
decayed parts. When they are thus prepared 
weigh them, and allow four pounds of Parsnips to 

every gallon of fresh epring water. Put the I f,ngYSANTHEMUMS. - Strong-rooted 
water and Parsnips into a very elean copper, | \j of best sorts, such as Lady Beib&ne. Lord 

and boil them gently until the Parsnips are soft 
but not broken ; then remove the cover from 
the copper and allow the water to cool before 
straining away the Parsnips. Next add three 
pounds of lump sugar to every gallon of liquid, 
and boil again for ten minutes ; pour the syrup 
thus produced into a tub, and when it has 
cooled to a lukewarm temperature, place a large 
slice of toast on the top spread with some thick 
brewer’s yeast; cover with a thick warm cloth 
or piece of flannel, and let fermentation take 
place. Lift the cloth daily, and stir the wine 
for about ten days or a fortnight, until fermenta¬ 
tion ceases. It iB then ready to be put into a 
cask, the hong-hole of which must l>e left un¬ 
covered, and it the wine still continues to work, 
fill up the cask with some wine reserved for the 
purpose. When quite still fix the bung tightly 
in, and let it stand for Bix or eight months. 

The wine may then he bottled, but is not fit for 
use until twelve months after it has been made. 

— Annie M. Griggs. 


WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES.—Grand Carnations 

and Picotees, including hardy perpetual-flowering 
varieties; seed from 300 named plants, la 6d. and 2s. 6d. per 
packet. Grand Dahlias, aU the lovely Cactus varieties worth 
growing, together with all the best striped and blotched 
singles; packet of mixed seed, Is. 6<L and 2s. Ed.—H. A. 
WIFFEN, Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk. 

W TFFEN’S NOVELTIES.—New pure white 

hardy Passion Flower, bears delicious edible fruit, large 
as a small orange, good plant, free, Is. 6d.; one each Bcarlet, 
blue, violet, and above, four in all, free for 4s.; new double 
white primrose, “Lord Beaconsflcld, ” pure white flowers, 
large as half-crown, perpetual flowerer. good blooming plants. 
Is. 6d. each, 3 for 3s. 6d.-H. A. WIFFEN, Belchamp, Clara, 
Suffolk._ 

J C. PAUL, opposite the church, Covent-garden 

• Market. Florist, Forn Dealer, and Garden Contractor.— 
AU our Hardy Perennials are now ready for Bending out; a 
Price List free on application. I beg to call attention to our 
Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Rockets, Lupins, Foxgloves, 
Hollyhocks, Daisies, Delphiniums, Perennial Phlox, Pansies, 
Polyanthus, Ac. Hardy Ferns of all kinds very cheap. 

TV/TISS MARCHE AUX CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

J-U. the best late white in cultivation, cuttings, Is. per doz. 
Mrs. Bundle, Fleur de Marie, Elaine, Golden, ana White 
Queen of England, 9d. per doz. post free.—A. WILSON, 
Sutton-on-Trent, Notts. 

jl LD-F AS HIONED HEDGES. —English Y ews, 

Vs bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, 1| to 2 feet, 
6a. per doz., 35s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, 8s. per doz., 50s. per 100; 
21 to 3 feet, 9s. per doz., 60s. per 100; 3 to 3J feet, 12s. per doz., 
84s. per 100. Prioes of larger sizes, and other Evergreens suit¬ 
able ft “ — ‘ ' ~ 

Junta 
0 °., ' _ 

P R EARLY VEGETABLES PLANT AT 

ONCE.—Strong plants, carriage paid.—Cabbage, early, 
medium, and late kinds, Red Pickling Cabbage, Brussels 
“ ‘ " f. Kales, Lettuoe, Spinach. Endive, and Parsley, 

JO; large Paris Artichoke plants (true), 8s. dozen. 

_ der, Rosemary, Lemon, Winter, and Mother of 

Thyme, Pot Marjoram, Chervil, Mint, Pennyroyal, Sage, 
Winter Savory, Ac., Is. 6d. dozen. Send for fuU List. Terms, 
cash with order.—EDWARD LEIGH, Cranleigh, Surrey. 
N .B.— Buyers of large q uantities of pla nts treated liberally. 

CAULIFLOWER PLANTS.—Autumn-sown 

v fine plants, 3s. 60; 5s. 100, carriage paid.—EDWARD 
LEIGH, Cranleigh, Sur rey._ 

TUTAIDEN APPLES, Aprioots, Cherries, Dam- 

J-f-L sons, Peaches, Nectarines, Pears, and Plums, choioest 
sorts, strong trees, 9s. doz., 60s. 100. Seakale, Roses, Grape 
Vines, Figs, Ac. Nett Price List free.—WILL TAYLEB, 
Nurseryman. Hampton. Middlesex. 


plants of best sorts, such as Lady Belborne, Lord 
Alcester, 8ceur Melanie, Ao., Is. 6d. doz.; early floweting 
section, the cream of this useful class, Madame Desgrange. 
Virginia, Pompon, Toulousnine, Ac., 2s. doz., free.—CRANE 
A CLARKE, Haddenham, Cainbs. _ 

T OBELIA.—Crystal Palace compacta, best 
4-1 dark blue, fine bushy plants, 3a 100. Nicotiana aflinis, 
2s. doz. Double scarlet Troproolums, Is. 3d. doz., free.— 
CR ANE A C LARKE. Hillside Nursery, H ad denham, Oam bs. 

T OBELIA CARDIN ALTS.—Intense scarlet 

44 flowers, rich dark foliage, should be in every gardon, 
2s. 6d. doz. Anthemis tinctoria, grand hardy sulphur Mar¬ 
guerites, wonderfully floriferous, 3s. doz., free.—CRANE A 
CLARKE, Haddenham, Cain be._ 


Q DOUBLE PETUNIAS.—A splendid 

UjUvv collection of these invaluable plants for conser¬ 
vatories and window boxes, such sorts as Aaonis, Lnpageur, 
Crepuscula, Perfecta, Unique, Cratore, Inimitable, Neptune, 
3s. doz.; Crimson King, fine for pots or borders, 2s. 6d. doz., 
free.—CRANE A CLARKE, Haddenham, Cainbs._ 


TWTARGUERITES.—Yellow or white, Is. 6d. 

J.U. doz. Herbaceous Calceolarias, splendid strain, la 6d. 
doz. Cinerarias, Daniel's, Is. 3d. doz., free.—CRANE A 
CLARKE, Haddenham, Camba 


GERANIUMS.—Vesuvius, Waltham Seedling, 
U Jean Sisley, all good scarlets, la 3d. doz.. 8s. 100; Happy 
Thought, Bijou (silver variegated). Crystal Palace Gem, la 6a. 
doa 8oented Geraniums, 6 for 2s.—CRANE A CLARKE, 
Haddenham, Camha. 


pRANE & CLARKE will be pleased to post 

V4 their Special List to their patrons and intending purchasers 
on receipt of addresses. Satisfaction guaranteed. Testi¬ 
monials and reorders received daily,—Hillside Nursery, Had¬ 
denham, Combs. 


■REAUTIFUL FLOWERS.—Twelve packets, 

44 containing 10,000 seeds, weigh 2 oz., la, sent post free, la 2d. 
Tender annuals and perennials, weigh 1 oz., or post free, la 2d. 
Dwarf German (Ten weeks) STOCKS, as imported, 12 varieties, 
2s., or each variety 2d. packet. Brompton Stocks and Wall¬ 
flower, Blood-red and Canary-yellow, warranted double, each 
variety, 4d. packet. Calceolaria, Heliotropium salvia, Agere- 
turn, Pentstemons, Pinks, Carnations, Picotees, Cuphea, choioe 
Dahlias, Petunia, Verbenas, Geraniums, at 3d. per packet.— 
WM. CULLINGFORD, Forest-gate, E.__ 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — GeraDiums, 

O T ery good sorts. 6s. 6d to 8s. per 100. Calceolaria, best 
yellow, Fuchsias, Verbenas, Ageretums, and Clovo-eoented 
Pinks, all 4s. 6d. per 100. Wallflowers, Dwarf Harbinger, 
and Golden Pyrethrum, Is. 3d. per 100. Lobelias, best blue, 
true from cuttings, 2a 6d. per 100. Gazania splendens and 
Dble. Bcarlet Nasturtium, la doz. All good plants, free by 
parcel post. Smaller numbers at same rate.—JOHN NOR¬ 
FOLK, WUb arton, Ely, Oamba __ 

T7ERBENAS, 8s. per 100 Rooted (Jutting*, tour 
» distinct oolours; not less than 50 to be ordered; free by 
poet Cash with order.-GARAWAY A OO., Clifton, Bristol 

Original from 
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THIS KITCHEN GARDEN. 

POTATO CULTURE. 

I find that the hardest lesson that the inexperi¬ 
enced have to learn in the culture of Potatoes is 
that soil influences the quality more than they 
are prepared to believe. This is why there are 
such great discrepancies in reports received 
from widely different places. If it is not bo, 
why should not one variety of Potato be good 
in all places alike ? Climatic conditions may 
in part account for the difference in quality, 
but we must look to the character of the soil 
to explain the difference in quality as a general 
rule. As examples of what I mean I may men¬ 
tion two sorts—Cosmopolitan and White 
Elephant. These are as much influenced by 
the character of the soil as any Potatoes that I 
am acquainted with, for in one place they will 
be dry and mealy, and excellent in flavour, 
and in another they will be like balls of soap 
when cooked. It is a great pity that this is so, 
for they are both excellent croppers, and do not 
require a large amount of room. These two 
instances of the varying quality of the Potatoes 
generally will suffice to show what I mean, that 
soil does influence the quality; and Bhould be 
sufficient to explain to those who may have in 
previous years met with disappointments, that 
they must look for the cause in the variety of 
Potatoes they have grown, as, generally speaking, 
it is more convenient to change the sorts than 
it is to And a change of soil. A change of 
seed is at all times desirable, but more so 
where the soil is naturally strong, and re¬ 
peatedly enriched with manure, than wherqthe 
staple is poor and not regularly manured ; but 
I cannot go so far as some people do, and say 
that a change of seed is in all cases necessary 
to keep the sorts from degenerating, because I 
have proved that it is possible to keep good 
stocks, even in heavily-manured land—at least, 
I have done so here; for twenty years ago I 
found an excellent type of the old Ash-leaf in 
the garden, and it is as pure now as it was 
whon I first knew it. But for planting pur- 
posee I always set aside a couple of rows every 
year, and when the haulm is fully grown I go 
very carefully through the rows, and any that 
have not the true Ash-leaf foliage are dug up. 
This is what gardeners call “rouging,” or in 
other words weeding out the inferior plants. 
I am far from saying that Potatoes do not go 
astray from the original type. If they did not 
do so, rouging would not be necessary ; but the 
richer the laud the more they do so. 

Soil.—M y experience clearly points to a 
medium staple as being the most suitable for 
Potatoes. By this I mean one that is neither too 
light nor too heavy. The soils to be avoided are 
those that incline to clay and those in old gardens 
which have for years been heavily manured. In 
many cases the last are the most unsatisfactory of 
any, for although they may produce good crops of 
tubers these are rarely good in eating quality. 
I have known many gardens in my time in 
which every other kind of vegetable is produced 
in the highest degree of perfection, butjr owing 
to *• 


Potatoes cannot be grown in them. In all such 
cases I find the only way to get a few good 
Potatoes is to choose moderately early sorts, 
such as Myatt’s Ashleaf or Co vent Garden Per¬ 
fection, and to plant them on the surface and 
then place a good ridge of soil over them. This 
plan does not produce such heavy crops as 
planting below tne surface, but the crop ripens 
earlier, and the tubers are drier when cooxed. 
Experienced cultivators are all pretty well 
agreed that it is desirable to use manure in all 
cases where the land is deficient in sustaining 
power, and I go with them entirely, for ground 
that has been exhausted by previous crops can¬ 
not produce good crops of Potatoes. But it is 
absolutely essential in the case of well-managed 
gardens to use less manure than would suffice 
For large breadths on farm land. Many gardens 

f et more manure than is good for the growth of 
’otatoes. I, therefore, advise all to exer¬ 
cise judgment in applying manure to ground 
for Potatoes. They should study the manner 
in which it has been previously treated and the 
character of the crop last produced ; they will 
then be able to apply the proper amount of 
manure, and, at the same time, to select the 
kind of manure most suitable for each case. As 
to what is the best kind of manure for Potatoes 
opinions may differ somewhat, but in all cases 
where the land wants stimulating there is 
nothing better than well-rotted farmyard 
manure. In strong, heavy soils burnt refuse or 
leaf Boil is a suitable material. 

Selection of sorts. —In a great measure the 
selection should be made according to the 
character of the soil rather than from any 
partiality as to the appearance of any particular 
sort. My selection of first earlies would be 
River’s Ashleaf and Myatt’s Prolific; second 
early, Beauty of Hebron and Covent-garden 
Perfection ; for late crops, Reading Russet 
and Scotch Champion. This is not a long list 
of sorts, but it is long enough for the largest 
garden, for it is a great mistake to have more 
varieties than can be properly stored. Those 
who wish to keep pure stocks with a limited 
amount of store room should not burden them¬ 
selves with many varieties. 

Preparing the soil. — Next in import¬ 
ance to having the ground in a suitable condi¬ 
tion as regards fertility is having it properly 
prepared or worked into a fin© tilth before the 
crop is planted. I have no hesitation in saying 
that not half of the land that is planted every 
year is sufficiently prepared. In many cases 
the practice is to dig the ground over once and 
plant the crop. This is not the right way to 
secure a good crop of tubers, and however good 
the crop may be under such a system it would 
have been better if the ground had been forked 
over the second or third time, and the crude 
lumps broken to pieces each time. The pre¬ 
vailing plan is to work the ground after the 
haulm appears above ground, which I grant is 
better than no preparation at all; but surely it 
will be granted that such preparation would 
have been better done before the ground was 
occupied. A little consideration given to the 
subject would soon show how much it is pos¬ 
sible to injure the roots when the ground has to 
be worked after growth commences. Much 
harm may not perhaps be done to the roots if 
the work is done as soon as the tops are Been 
above the ground, but most of us Know how 


work in other departments presses at that 
season of the year, and how the weather may 
upset all our calculations, and prevent the 
working of the ground at the right time—and 
delaying the work means that the roots will 
have found their way out between the rows, 
and that it is impossible to stir the soil without 
damaging them. All that it is safe to do to the 
crop after the tops have come through is to 
draw a hoe between the drills for the purpose of 
breaking up the surface and destroying weeds 
previous to the earthing being done. With 
regard to the planting, I am quite satisfied that 
in the case of the early crops (except it is a few 
which can be protected) it is not advisable to 
plant before the second week in April in 
any place where they are liable to be cut 
down by frost in May. In sheltered gardens I 
am aware it is safe to plant early in March, but 
until the position has been proved, late planting 
is the most reliable, for Potatoes cut down by 
frost invariably produce plenty of tubers, but 
the majority of them are very small in size. 

Planting. —There can be no doubt that 
the character of the soil should decide the 
question of how to plant. In land that has been 
well prepared previously and is fairly light, as 
good crops arc obtained by planting with a 
Potato dibber as by any other plan ; but in cases 
where the land is heavy I prefer to plant in 
drills, aud to lay the manure on the seta. On 
the subject of earthing, it is only necessary to 
Bay that this work should be done as soon as the 
plants have grown 3 inches high, and I am quite 
satisfied that the sooner the timers are taken ott 
of the ground after they are ripe the better. 

J. C. C. 

How to judge vegetables.—" Exhibi¬ 
tor, Melincryddan, ” wants to know how to judge 
whether certain vegetables are good enough for 
exhibition. Cabbage Lettuce should have 
a firm, solid heart, and be well grown, and of 
good size, according to its variety ; but the 
largest will not necessary win. Freshness of con¬ 
dition, and closeness of grain when cut through 
the middle has great weight always with tne 
judges. Broad Beans: Here again green colour 
and condition, all other things being equal, 
must win. I have known exhibitors pull large, 
coarse, old pods, for mere size, and lose, when 
they had fresh young pods, only just a trifle 
smaller, that would have won. Size and con¬ 
dition will win ; but the former, unaccompanied 
by the latter, generally loses, and rightly so, I 
think. Iu Kidney Beans, seek for length 
of pod, accompanied by youth and freshness. 
Turnips: A round quickly-grown bulb, with a 
clear white skin of medium size rather than 
large, will beat anything larger or smaller. 
Parsnips should be proportionate in length to 
thickness, and should be evenly round, not 
rough or corrugated. Cabbages : Select those 
of medium size, with fairly solid hearts that 
show a close grained section when cut through 
the centre. Freshness, indicative of quick growth, 
always carries weight. Rhubarb : Size gene¬ 
rally carries it here ; but fulness, colour, and 
evenness of growth have weight. Sometimes 
the prizes are offered for weight, and then the 
scales decide it. Radishes : Freshness and 
crispness, accompanied by moderation in size, 
win. Celery: Size, firmness, and condition 
win. Peas: Size and length of pod, greenness 
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aud freshness, and add fulness; or, in other 
words, offer size and quality. Potatoes : Here, 
again, the same rule applies. The Potatoes can 
hardly be too large if they possess the necessary 
refinement of shape and finish, which, I may 
add, are seldom or never found in the very 
largest examples. In a collection of Potatoes it 
is better to let the whites preponderate a little, 
rather than the coloured kinds.—H. 

The culture of Shallots.--Few vege¬ 
tables are moro neglected in private gardens 
than Shallots, though few are more valuable. 
There are no uses to which Onions can be put 
for which Shallots may not be substituted with 
advantage. By many they are considered to be 
even superior to the Onion in flavour, and they 
keep better after being stored. As a pickle 
they will bo found equal to any Onion. Where 
the object is quantity, Onions may beat Shallots; 
but if flavour be what i3 most regarded, Shallots 
will be preferred. Their cultivation is by no 
means difficult.; dres3 the ground heavily with 
rotten stable manure, digging it deeply and mix¬ 
ing the manure well with the soil ; then firm it 
well by treading it with the feet, aud rake 
it level. Procmre strong bulbs with a large por¬ 
tion of embryo offsets attached to them. Stretch 
a line, and plant with a dibber 6 inches from 
bulb to bulb and 4 inches deep, allowing between 
the rows from 12 inches to 15 inches. When 
once planted they require no further attention 
beyond keeping the ground free from weeds and 
the surface open, which will be found to be 
advantageous to the crop. When the leaves 
turn yellow and die down, the crop is ready to 
be harvested ; dig the bulbs up with a small 
fork, put them into a basket, and place them 
in an outhouse or open shed to dry. When 
perfectly dry (drying may be hastened by 
spreading them out thinly and turning them 
over several times) they should be freed from soil, 
and all loose offsets should be removed. Use 
first those bulbs to which the fewest offsets are 
attached, aud lay the others in the seed room. 
Towards autumn or early in the spring the latter 
may be planted ; some prefer autumn plant¬ 
ing, and I agree with them, as the bulbs have 
plenty of time to root well before they show 
signs of producing green tops. When planted 
late in spring—i.e., when the bulbs show signs of 
growth, they form tops before the roots get 
established, aud the produce is often smaller 
than that from autumn-planted ones. I have 
known one pound of bulbs produce from six to 
seven pounds of good sound produce.—W. C. 

16071. — Grub in Onions.—Tlie Onions 
should le sown in drills in well-manured and 
prepared soil, which should be made firm after 
sowing. The seed should not be sown too 
thickly, so as to avoid, if possible, having to 
thin them, as that process exposes the roots of 
those which remain. The great thing to be 
arrived at is to prevent the Onion llies (which 
are the parents of the maggots) getting at the 
roots to lay their eggs. Earthing up the bulbs 
will prevent the flics doing this. Strewing sand 
soaked in paraffin oil along the drills is very 
useful in keeping the flies away, and if the sand 
be afterwards well watered with a rose water¬ 
ing-pot, so as to wash the oil into the soil, it 
will be found useful in killing the maggots. 
Soot strewn along the rows is also recom¬ 
mended. Guano is not considered a good 
manure. There are several generations of 
this insect during the year.—G. S. S. 

- I am a constant reader of Gardening, 

having taken the paper regularly every week for 
several years, and have many times gained 
valuable information through it. All informa¬ 
tion especially useful to myself I cut out and 
paste in a scrap-book kept entirely for the pur¬ 
pose. As the time for sowing seed is now so 
close at hand, I have been looking through my 
scraps to find the best cure for grub in Onions. 
I see in one paragraph a promise from 
“ C. M. I)., Arbroath,” that he would give the 
readers of this paper his experience on growing 
Onions perfectly free from the grub. If he 
would kindly do so now, as early as pos¬ 
sible, I am sure his remarks will be eagerly 
welcomed by many readers of this paper. 
Last year I saved my crop of Onions and 
Shallots by the following plan : I kept a sharp 
look out for the grub, and immediately I noted its 
appearance I took three or four tablcspoonfuls 
of paraffin and pourei' ' 
placed in my watering^; 

Digitized by ^ t i 


four to five gallons ; I then filled the can with 
water, and watered the whole bed at the roots, 
using ono brick so prepared for every two cans 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RAISING AUCUBAS FROM SEED. 


cares for evergreen shruba 


of water ; two dressings (with the interval of ! v * , 

one day between) and several waterings of soap- i ■^ l0 - 01 . 1 ® ,° . .. , , ~ , T 

suds saved my crop. I also found the same can , to adm ‘ r0 the Aueubas and I canno 
plan answer admirably with my Parsley bed. ! ma g lne for amateurs any more. interesting woijc 
ft completely stopped the canker rust at the ' the ,g ardeI1 tha “ raising them from seed, 
roots, and I had a splendid bed.—\V., Retford. ! The whole process is so simple, and as the 

seedlings quickly grow into good-sized plants, 
one does not have to wait long for results. I 
began to raise seedlings ten years ago ; but per¬ 
haps I ought to say that previous to that I 
amused myself by growing the male and female 

S lants in pots, and then impregnated the female 
owers—but this was before the female variety 
was so widely distributed as it is now. The 
j result of my manipulation of the flowers ended 
| in my securing a good crop of berries, which 
will explain how 1 became to be a raiser of 
To secure plenty of berries 


Will “Celer et Audax” (p. 722) kindly gay 
through the medium of your oolumns what proportion 
of the mixture of sulphuric acid and water should be 
applied to the square yard, and how best to apply it? 
I feel sure that many of your readers who, like myself, 
are troubled with tiie above pest will be glad of any 


practical information 
Liverpool. 


that he can give.—T. A. G., 


OUTDOOR MUSHROOM BEDS. 

In gardens where there is not the conveni¬ 
ence of a Mushroom house it sometimes be- I seedling Aucubas. 
comes necessary to obtain a supply of this there is no need to impregnate tho female 
favourite esculent from beds of manure in the flowers by hand ; all that it is necessary to do 


open air. As usually constructed, these beds 
are ridge-shaped, and are covered with straw or 
loose litter; but our engraving shows a simple 
plan of making up Mushroom beds in tho open air 
by the aid of old doors or shutters. The sides 
and ends of the l>ed are boarded up as here 


is to plant a male and female plant in the same 
garden, and the wind or insect agency will do 
the rest; a crop of berries will be sure to come, 
and all that is necessary is to have patience to 
wait a year, as it takes the berries twelve 
month to get ripe enough for sowing ; they are 


shown, and after the spawn is introduced the | generally ripe about the end of March, when 
top is closed in with shutters or boards, and the they may be gathered and sown at once. I 
whole is covered up with straw in the usual way. sowed the seeds in boxes G inches deep, using 



Section of open air Mushroom bed. 

The beds may of course be of any convenient size, ordinary garden soil, covering the seeds about 
and by removing the boards at the top the pro- 

f ress of the crop can be readily examined. 

Jven an intelligent cottager might add to his 
income by growing Mushrooms in the way here 
indicated, and a plan so simple and economical 
might prove serviceable also in gardens of 
greater pretensions. F. W. B. 


16010. — Mushrooms in boxes 
shallow tubs.— I much doubt if “F 


and 

P.” 


1 inch in depth ; the boxes were then stood 
in a cold frame, and the soil kept moist. 
1 found that the seeds did not come up very 
regularly ; some made their appearance at 
the end of threo months, but it was more 
than a year before the Avholo of them had 
vegetated. However, the box being deep, 
those first through did not suffer from the want 
of root room, so that the whole of them re¬ 
mained in the box for two years. They were 


OUCtllV-J W IUU9.-lIIUGil UUUUU ii. 1. 1 . .1 1 1 1 1 • 1-1 1 £ ii 

will succeed with cow-dung alone, as it would theo planted out in good soil, and some of them 

^ ^- i nninLr Iv crrpw infn h n a rila/nra Snrnp at t.nmtn 


not produce sufficient and lasting heat. If 
mixed with two-thirds of fresh leaves, aud road 
or street droppings of horses and some fine soil. 


quickly grew into fine plants. Some of them 
are now 5 feet high, and of proportionate dia¬ 
meter. I have got a good deal of pleasure out 


Ul DU1CT2U UIUUUlllLa UI UDI OL*3 tUIll BUIUO 11I1U BUll. f ,i r • « I • A , - , 1 

ho might succeed. Spread a thin laver of soil °J ^? m ’ ? f or lfc P luiS n observe 

.9 - r J f.hft nivp.r«irv at crrnwfch SnrriA ata Iiita crumm. 


the diversity of growth. Some are like giants, 
sending up growth 3 feet and more in length in 
one season, while others are spreading and 
dwarf in habit, and the markings of tho leaves 
are moro diverse than the habit of the plants. 
11 ' Some are a light pale green in colour (these are 

*e of the bed about tho most vi £ orous plants), while others arc as 
,_ :j . ^ i spotted as leopards. It may be useful to men- 


over the bottom of the box or half-cask, then 
put a thickness of about 2 feet of the prepared 
manure, w r hich should be beaten down as firm 
as possible and attain a heat of from 70 degs. to 
80 degs. Fahr. Break the spawn in pieces 
about tho size of a bantam’ 

them just below the surface ui uiu bcu, auuui .. i 
16 inches apart. It is best to leave it so until j 


*i . tion that the protection of a cold frame even is 

the spawn is seen spreading in white filaments . absolutel i. necea aarv as the berries will 

deep, which should be pressed down to a firm Her, they'^nt urote^io^f lomo^nd 
even surface These processes may be earned firet * tw0 . fr owever> 80me dry leaves or 
on m the cellar, and tho boxes kept there.- , Brac £ en „ haken over them ’ n the a / proach of 

J. r., ancas ire. frost a g- or j them sufficient shelter.—J. C. C. 



16022.—Propagating Prunus sinen- 15922.—The Chenaar tree.—The tree 
sis.—The young tops of tho current year’s called “Chuniir” in Kashmir is a species of 
growth will strike freely if they are inserted Plane, and grows to a very large size. It is 
in sandy soil and the pots placed on bottom- only found in the valley, and is not indigenous, 
heat, and the cuttings carefully watered and having been introduced many years back—I 
shaded as other tender cuttings are treated. ! have heard it said by one of the Mogul 
Striking them from cuttings is rather a slow emperors. I have measured trees which were 
process to get a stock of plants, aud never pays over 40 feet in girth, and believe I have seen 
for tho trouble unless there are special reasons larger ones. There are, or were, some immense 

f/M. roluinn Ann’s nurn T i ___ ii_Ji -It - TL.l__] Of— J 


for raising one’s own plants.—J. 0. C, 


trees along th# banks df the Jhelurn and Sind 
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rivers. They grow to a great height, and 1 
have often pitched my camp tinder their 
beautifully-spreading branches. The outline is 
very graceful, and the almost white branches 
showing through the dense foliage give it a 
ttost striking appearance. Altogether, it is one 
or the handsomest and most beautiful shade 
trees I have seen in any part of the world, but 
is otherwise, I believe, quite useless, as the 
Wood is not even good for burning. The 
largest specimens are generally hollow.—J. R. K. 

-The Chenaar tree cf Kashmir is the Plat&nus 

orientalia.—Mas. R. M. K. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK, 

Mxiracts from a Garden Diary for week ending 
March 20 th. 

Pruning large India-rubber plants to make them more 
symmetrical. Put in a number of cuttings, thrusting the 
ends of the shoots into the moist sawdust of the propagat¬ 
ing bed. Single eyes strike freely ; but, having plenty of 
cuttings, we need not cut them so fine. Put in cuttings 
Of Dracxnas of various kinds ; but the chief part arc ter- 
mlnalis, a very useful red-leaved variety. The cuttings 
were short pieces of stem, the terminal crowns having 
been rooted by layering some time ago, the layer being 
enveloped in damp Moss, into which the roots worked. 
Moved some of the Geraniums and othei bedding plants 
from houses to cold frames and pits to harden them, which 
has given a much-needed relief to pressure of space. 
Sowed Balsam and Cockscomb seeds, including Ctlosia 
plumosa, which I like for pot culture. Moved early- 
flowering Azaleas from conservatory to vinery. There 
are no thrips on them at present; shall fumigate and 
Watch them closely ; they need w’armth and plenty of 
•fringing to induce growth. Picked off all dead flowers 
■aid seeds. Put in cuttings of Spann an nia africana ; 
young shoots strike freely in hot-bed; they w ill make nice 
little blooming Btuff in 5-inch pots for winter. Sowed 
•feeds of Crevillea robusta; small, graceful plants are 
useful for furnishing. Filled a number of pans and pots 
of the very useful Moss, Selaginella denticulata; small 
bits dibbled thickly into light soil, and stood in a moist, 
Shady place, soon make useful stuff. 

Re trained, after having cleaned the wall, the old plant 
of Cheshunt Hybrid Tea Rose growing at the bock of a 
cool house ; this Rose docs well under glass in this posi¬ 
tion. The flowers in spring are very beautiful, but it lias 
no perpetual habit like many other Teas. Trained and 
•topped Tomatoes in pots, now’ fruiting freely in warm 
house. Potted on other plants for similar work. 1 like 
Criterion for pot culture for early work. Finished nail¬ 
ing Morello Cherries on north wall. Mulched the Straw¬ 
berries with stable manure between the rows; by the 
time the fruit ripens the rains will have washed the 
manurbl properties into the ground, leaving a clean bed 
for the fruit to rest on. Planted a new bed of alpine 
Strawberries; we find these very useful. Sowing Cabbage 
Lettuce, Tom Thumb, and early Paris Cos Lettuce. 
Planted out brown Cos Lettuce from seed bed. Sowed 
French breakfast Radishes and Huntingdoni&u and Ne 
Plrit Ultra Peas. 


Glasshouses. 

General greenhouse stock. —More air will 
now be required by greenhouse plants generally 
as the weather gets warmer. But there is no 
time of the year when it requires to be admitted 
with more caution ; bright sun, and keen, cut¬ 
ting winds often come together during the 
present month, and it is well to bear in mind 
that cold draughts arc very in j urious to plants 
in general; even air-loving things like the 
Cepe Heaths suffer severely if subjected to 
eold currents at this season. In lean-to houses, 
where there happens to be no means of letting 
in air except from the side which the wind is 
Mowing at, it is often better, even when the sun 
is bright, to allow the temperature to run up 
higher than one likes, than to let in the 
keen wind. Care should be taken when the 
Weather is favourable, and admits of the lights 
of ventilators being opened in the middle of the 
day, that they are closed early enough before 
the air becomes cold. At this season most 
plants begin to move into growth, and if sub¬ 
jected to chilling draughts, they receive ~ 
check that does them much harm. 

Watering. —Extra attention will now become 
necessary to plants of all kinds grown under 
glass, as the drier condition of the atmosphere, 
combined with the roots of many things begin¬ 
ning to move more freely, will necessitate the 
^presence of more moisture in the soil. The 
stock should be looked over every day ; morning 
is tlie best time to water. If a fixed rule is 
adopted of always going over the stock at this 
time of the day, there is less likelihood of the 
plants being neglected in this important 
matter. 

Insects. —All greenhouse plants should now 
be frequently looked over, to see that they are 
free from aphides, as if any of these have escaped 
notice through the whiter, the increase of solar 
Warmth} j jog? to 


multiply. If many plants are affected, fumi¬ 
gate ; if only a few, dip in Tobacco-water. 

Cytisus.— These are among the easiest to 
grow of all hard-wooded plants, as they are not 
so impatient of moistnre at the roots as most 
things. Plants that have flowered should now 
have their shoots shortened well back in the 
way advised for Epacrises, treating them sub¬ 
sequently the same. Small stock of these plants 
that are intended to bloom next winter should 
now be moved to the pots in which they are to 
be grown on through the summer; about 6 inches 
or 7 inches in diameter are the right size. They 
will do in either peat or loam—the latter prefer¬ 
ably—to which a moderate amount of sand has 
been added. Pot firm and keep the plants close 
for a few weekB until the roots begin to move. 

Acacias. —Comparatively few of the Acacias 
are suitable for cultivating in pots. Yet among 
them there are some that answer well so treated, 
in addition to which there is little difficulty in 
managing them, and they are remarkably free 
fiowerers. Of these A. armata and A. Drum- 
mondii are especially worthy of notice. They 
begin to grow earlier than most hard-wooded 
plants. Young stocks that require a shift 
bhculd now be moved into pots two or three 
sizes larger than those they occupy. Good 
luify loam answers well for them. These 
Acacias naturally flower earlier than many 
things, and bear moderate forcing; any that 
have been so treated and arc out of bloom should 
have the shoots shortened back ; this is neces¬ 
sary, otherwise the plants get into an unsightly 
condition, the stronger growths taking the 
lead bo far as to leave the weaker ones behind. 

Chrysanthemums. —Where the propagation 
of these indispensable autumn-flowering plants 
has been so far deferred, or a sufficient 
stock has not been secured, no time must 
be lost in getting the requisite cuttings put 
in. They will soon root in a little heat, 
care being taken that they are not kept 
too close and that too much heat is not given 
them, otherwise tho cuttings get drawn and 
weak ; if this occurs the plants arc sure to lose 
their bottom leaves before the time of flower¬ 
ing, which much injures their appearance. Cut¬ 
tings that were put in, as advised, about the 
end of the year in a cold house or cold frame, 
and Bimply confined under propagating glasses 
or ordinary hand-lights, will shortly require 
potting ; if to be grown singly, put them oue in 
a pot, if not, two or three together ; 3-inch pots 
will bo enough for the first shift, using good 
loam, with some rotten manure, leaf-mouid, and 
sand added. Keep the plants a little close for 
a week or two after they are potted, but let 
them be well exposed to the light, as anything 
that will cause them to become in the least 
drawn or weak must be avoided. As soon as 
the top growth begins to move pinch out the 
points, and see from the first, as in all the sub¬ 
sequent stages of growth, that the soil is kept 
sufficiently moist. 

Stove plants. —Moro cuttings of autumn and 
winter-flowering plants should now be put in. 
Amongst the things suitable for growing in small 
Btoves may be named the Centradenias. The 
two kinds, C. floribunda and C. rosea, are both 
pretty plants; the latter especially is very useful 
for cutting, and the former can be grown with 
little difficulty so as to be literally covered with 
its bright purplish-violet flowers in winter. 
Cuttings inserted in sand, covered with a pro¬ 
pagating glass, kept moist and shaded in 
moderate heat, will root in little time, when they 
must be potted on and treated in the same way 
as other stove plants. Thyrsacanthus rutilons 
is deserving of a place for its distinct habit of 
growth, and the long elegant, drooping panicles 
of flowers which it produces. Cuttings put in 
now will make good flowering plants before the 
end of the season. They will strike in the stove 
under similar conditions to other heat-requiring 
plants. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Herbaceous borders. —Any transplanting 
required may be done now. Those borders that 
had all the plants lifted some time ago, to give 
an opportunity of trenching and renewing the 
soil, will, after the exposure, be'in fine order for 
planting. I do not think a general collection of 
bulbs should be grown in herbaceous borders. I 
should like the bulb border a separate idea, but 
groups of Lilies may occupy a place anywhere, 


as their position is easily indicated, and they 
look so grand, rising from amid a groundwork 
of other things. It seems to take off their stiff, 
ungainly appearance. For the most part Lilies, 
their blossom being of large size, mounted on 
long slender stems, seem to suggest topheavi- 
ness ; and it is well to hide the stems in some 
way, to take off this uncomfortable impression. 
Lilies should, in a general way, be planted in 
autumn, especially if we purchase bulbs ; but I 
have transplanted home-grown Lilies now, with¬ 
out much apparent check. The old White Lily 
I have often planted at this time, and also potted 
up bulbs for flowering in the conservatory ; but 
they were always moved in clusters as they 
stood in the border, with all the earth possible. 
This is a good time to move and divide Fhloxes, 
both the early and late flowering sections, 
Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, Double Potentillas, 
and all the usual herbaceous plants will divide 
from this on to the end of April with success. 
In buying in new plants I should prefer to have 
them not earlier than the middle of April, and 
after receiving them I should place them in a 
cold frame, if they came in pots, for a few 
day8, to recover the effects of their journey, if 
they came far. Afterwards, if there were any 
small, weakly plants among them (and there 
generally are), I should plant them in the 
reserve garden for this year to get strong. If 

E lanted among the general collection in tiie 
orders they may, perhaps, be overlooked and 
die. The planting of 

Trees and shrubs of distinct character may 
still be done, though the sooner the planting of 
deciduous things is finished the better. Those 
included in the following short list are cheap 
and good, and ought to be more planted where 
variety is sought: Weeping Birch, one of the 
most graceful little trees imaginable, especially 
when it gets a few years of growth ; Pauls 
double Scarlet Thorn, very handsome, also 
forces well in pots ; Silver Maple (Acer Negundo 
variegatum), very striking among dark-leaved 
plants, forces well in pots, and its silvery 
foliage makes it very ornamental in the con¬ 
servatory in winter; Service tree, Venetian 
Sumach, Spiraea ariafolia, double-blossomed 
Cherry, Euonymus europajus (Spindle tree)— 
all this family are striking winter subjects 
when laden with bright fruit. The Siberian Crab, 
in its many varieties, is ornamental both when 
in flower, and also later on when in fruit. The 
Bird Cherry (Cerasus Padua) makes a fine back¬ 
ground small tree or large shrub. The Locust 
trees are very distinct, but must occupy a 
sheltered place, as the wood is so brittle 
that the wind in exposed places disfigures 
them. 

Slugs and snails will now be very busy 
round the collars of choice hardy plants. Many 
things die through having their young shoots, 
just as they emerge from the crowns in spring, 
eaten off by slugs before they get above ground 
level, and we think something else has done the 
mischief. The best and simplest protection is 
to put a handful of ashes round tne crown of 
anything choice that we wish to save. Snails 
will not face ashes. When the danger is over 
the ashes may be gathered up again. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberry culture.— New beds may be 
made now. Autumn is the best time to plant 
but last autumn the planting season was very 
dry, and on that account the planting may 
have been delayed. Good plants set out now, 
though they may not bear much fruit this year, 
will get very strong, and bear well next year. 
Where many Strawberries are forced the plants 
should be set behind a north wall or fence after 
the fruit has been gathered to rest a bit, and 
then planted out 2^ feet apart each way. Such 
plants always do well, and arc invariably all 
fertile. The minds of some people are fre¬ 
quently exercised by the absence of fertility at 
some time or other in their Strawberry beds. This 
is more marked in some districts than others. But 
I have never seen any of these forced plants lack¬ 
ing in fruitfulness, for the reason that their 
fertility has been proved. Occasionally what are 
termed blind plants are found among forced 
Strawberries, but as soon as their characters 
are Been they are thrown away. No one should 
set out a plant that had failed to fruit in a pot, 
no matter how strong it may appear. Selection 
has a very considerable value always, and 
everywhere, and especially in Strawberry 
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culture. This is a good se&Bon to make new beds 
of alpine Strawberries. Very few grow these 
well, and consequently many fail to realise how 
valuable they are. The land cannot be too 
good or too deep for Strawberries. By the 
term good 1 do not mean it should be altogether 
full of manure, as in that sense too much 
manure may do harm by running the plants 
into leaf too much. It should also be made 
iirm, and the plants should be securely fixed in 
the soil, where Strawberries are planted in 
spring, the full distances apart. Onions may be 
grown very successfully between the rows. If 
the rows of Strawberry plants are 3 feet apart 
there will be room for two drills of Onions in 
each space between the Strawberry rows. I 
have seen very good results obtained in this 
way. For light soils not of the very best 
quality, the most profitable Strawberry to grow 
is Viscomtesse Hdricart de Thury. 

Protection op fruit trees. —The spring 
has been unusually cold, and is consequently 
backward, and the chances of a crop of fruit 
are very favourable. Whatever means of pro¬ 
tection are used will be now in full operation, 
and will require watching and taking off on 
fine days to let as much fresh air as possible 
reach the trees. 

Newly-planted trees should be mulched 
with manure. Do not head anything back just 
yet; let the sap get into motion, so that the 
roots may be laying hold of the soil, and then 
cut back just so far as will ensure all the eyes 
left breaking. No hard or fast time should be 
laid down in this matter. We want the trees 
to make wood of moderate strength, and if we 
cut back too far this object may be defeated, 
and if too little of the young wood is removed 
scarcely any growth at all will be made. In 
cutting back we must be guided by the strength 
and character of the tree. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Globe and Jerusalem Artichokes. —Globe 
Artichokes may have the protecting materials 
removed, and the spaces between the plants 
should have a liberal dressing of manure and be 
forked over. This Artichoke must be well fed 
to produce fine succulent heads. New planta¬ 
tions may be made in suitable weather, plant¬ 
ing the offsets, which may be easily obtained 
from old plantations, 4 feet apart each way. 
Jerusalem Artichokes keep best in the ground 
through the winter, but if any still remain un¬ 
lifted, take them up, sort them over, and place 
those intended for use in a cool cellar. In 
making the plantations, select the smoothest 
and best shaped tubers for planting. If this is 
followed up persistently an improvement in the 
shape of the tubers may be effected, and less 
coarseness and unevenness of shape will be 
present. Plant in rows 3 feet apart and 18 
inches in the rows. They are sometimes used 
as blinds to buildings, or anything of an 
unsightly nature. 

Routine work. —This will be a busy time 
in the kitchen gardens. All arrears of seed sow¬ 
ing should be brought up to date. At the first 
favourable opportunity sow Peas, Beans, 
Lettuces, Chervil, Radishes, Early Nantes Horn 
Carrots—the Half-long Carentan is a good 
useful Carrot for present sowing, but leave the 
main crop a week or two longer. Sow a few 
Turnips on a warm border. Only a small pinch 
of seeds should be sown at present, as the crop 
is very uncertain. Plant Horse-radish ana 
early Potatoes, but the main crop of Potatoes 
may wait a little longer. Plant out more Cab¬ 
bages, as Greens will he scarce this spring. We 
have found Gilbert’s Chou de Burghley very use¬ 
ful this winter; not only is it good when cooked, 
but it beat all others in making growth during 
the very dry and difficult season last year. 
Late Celery should be lifted and laid in under 
a north wall. Where there is room under glass, 
the strongest of the Cauliflower plauts in pots 
may be shifted on to come in early, as Broccoli 
will be small and scarce this spring. Plunged 
in a bed of leaves Veitch’s forcing Cauliflower 
will make useful plants. E. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

Among other kinds of seeds do not forget, 
when ordering or sowing, to include some Sun¬ 
flower seed, double and single. There are few 
people that do not like a Sunflower, and, though 
some prefer the doubki Hinds, there c* n be little 
Digitized by VjOUylc 


doubt that the singles, especially when a good 
class of blooms is obtained, with large and 
brightly-coloured guard petals and dark brown 
or chocolate “ eyes ” or discs, are the more 
handsome of the two. How they do show up 
against a dingy wall or feuce, and brighten up 
the whole garden ! Again, how they grow ! 
Anywhere, and in anything almost, and when 
a “giant” strain is obtained, and they are 
planted, or sown, in good rich and deeply dug 
soil, what enormous proportions they attain 
to ! 

Every town garden ought, we think, to 
contain some Sunflowers. It may be mentioned, 
before passing from this subject, that the 
several varieties of Helianthus, or perennial 
Sunflowers, are also first-class town plauts, 
and well worth a place in herbaceous borders. 
Rudbeckia californica, laciniata, and New- 
nianni, which are in some respects of a 
similar nature and appearance, but on a smaller 
scale, will be found to succeed well in most town 
gardens, and the blooms are useful for cutting. 
Another often despised but most useful plant m 
towns is the common garden Marigold. The 
beautiful French gold-striped varieties are 
pretty generally appreciated, and some are able 
to find beauty in the large lemon or light yellow- 
flowered African kinds, though to us these have, 
when well grown, too much of the appearance of 
a bad attempt at a double yellow Dahlia to be 
really pleasing ; but the common, old-fashioned 
garden Marigold is too often treated as a weed. 
Yet how bright they always are, and those with 
deep golden aud rich orange flowers of good 
form are really beautiful. Once introduced, and 
in most gardens they will seed themselves, and 
only want thinning out occasionally, though it 
is a good plan with these, Sunflowers, and many 
other things, to save seed by hand from 
the finest and best coloured flowers, and 
allow no others to reproduce themselves. In 
this way a constant improvement in the 
class of flower is certain to take place. 
The common Marvel of Peru, though not met with 
as commonly as might be supposed, is another 
grand town plant. Its flowers, though not re¬ 
markably beautiful individually, are very freely 

f >roduced, and the plant forms such a compact 
ittle bush that the growth alone is acceptable. 
This blooms the same season if sown early, and 
the tuberous roots of established plants must be 
preserved through the winter like Dahlias. 
Another very desirable subject is the pretty 
Campanula persicifolia, fl.-pl., a plant of very 
neat habit, which throws up in May or June a 
quantity of straight, stiff stems, bearing pure 
white and double blooms of elegant form, and 
well adapted for cutting. 

Secure a good stock of Carnations and Cloves; 
these do remarkably well in towns—the latter 
class and the harclier “border” varieties in 
the open ground, while the “ show ” or “ stage ” 
varieties should be cultivated in pots, ana, if 
possible, flowered, as well as kept for the 
greater part of the year, under glass. No better 
occupants for an unheated greenhouse can be 
found than a good collection of stage Carna¬ 
tions. Those for pot work should be potted at 
once, and the rest be planted out. Picotees do 
not do so well, but many of the best kinds of 
Pinks are a great success. The list of shrubs, 
Ac., promised last week will be given next. 

_ B.C.R. 

15969.— Ants In conservatory.— You can dear 
your conservatory of ants with petroleum by sprinkling it 
In their runs, orany other place where they congregate. You 
must not put the petroleum close to the roots of plants, 
though we nave cleared out a large colony from the roots of a 
Rose tree by sprinkling the petroleum on the surface, and 
it did the Rose no harm.—J. C. C. 

16018.— Making footpath.— Some six 
years ago we erected a building at a large 
asylum school at Margate, and we did the play¬ 
grounds as follows : In dry weather we rolled 
the gravel hard and filled up holes or uneven¬ 
ness where required, and then with boiling tar 
we twice tarred over the ground, at intervals o? 
time to allow of first coat hardening, and immedi¬ 
ately after second coat we thinly scattered over 
the ground fine shell-dust from the beach (I 
should imagine sharp sand would do as well). 
The tar is put on with a brush in the way that 
one would tar a fence. I may Bay that nearly 
all the footpaths to the streets of Margate are 
treated in this manner, and it wears for years. 
It certainly is the cheapest thing of the kind that 
I know of.—G eo. Chappelow. 
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16077.— Are plants in bedrooms in¬ 
jurious to health ?—Why it has been con¬ 
sidered unhealthy to have plants in a bedroom 
is that during the night they throw off carbonic 
acid and take in oxygen. This is the true res¬ 
piratory process, and is carried on both day and 
night. There is another function possessed by 
plants—the fixation of carbon from the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere, and the throwing off of 
oxygen, which can be performed under the 
influence of sunlight only. This is a nutritive 
function. Of course, the smaller the quantity 
of carbonic acid in a room, the healthier it will 
be ; but the quantity given off by 30 pot plants 
is so small that I think it coula be safely left 
out of account, and it is nothing in comparison 
to what a lamp or candle would emit in the 
same time. If plants contaminate the air as 
some would have us believe, an early morning’s 
walk in the woods in the summer-time, or in 
the open fields even, must be unhealthy. Yet 
it is considered to be the opposite. The quantity 
of carbonic acid contained in the air in different 
localities and under different circumstances, 
varies in proportion from 2 to more than 10 in 
10,000 volumes ; the average is about 4 in 
10,000. If there is over 1 in 100 it is fatal to 
human life.—L. C. K. 

16478.— Management of Pern case.— 
As an amateur Fern grower, I would recom¬ 
mend “ R. A. D., Dublin,” to follow my plan ; 
if he does so, he will have no more difficulty 
with his Ferns. Clear out Ferns, soil, and 
everything else out of the case, drill holes in 
the bottom, and make convenience for water 
to get away. Fill in about 3-inches thick of 
good-sized cinders, pieces of brick, stone, or 
anything of the sort convenient. Now get 
some Cocoa-nut husks—not the ordinary Cocoa 
fibre, but the husks which are used by working 
folks for scrubbing floors with—tear these up 
into shreds 4 inches, 5 inches, or 6 inches long ; 
lay these in layers on the cinders, putting each 
layer the opposite way to the last, 3 inches or 
4 inches thick ; upon this put the soil. Plant 
the Ferns and keep well watered. I made a 
Fern case eight years ago, 3 feet by 1 foot 
6 inches and 3 feet high, and made the bed as 
above, and the Ferns have grown beautifully. 
Four years ago I made one in a back yard, 

8 feet by 2 feet and 3 feet high, on the same 
plan, and it has succeeded beyond my hopes— 
every root I have planted has flourished. A 
friend, from whom I derived my information 
how to do it, crows them in every room, and 
on staircase, and in all sorts of things—broken 
pots, Ac.—and never fails.—W. Sutherland. 

15943. — Gas for greenhouse. — It is 
difficult to estimate 'the amount that “ Novice ” 
has to pay for heating his greenhouse, as no infor¬ 
mation is given as to the price of gas per 1,000 in 
hiB neighbourhood. In my locality gas is 
somewhat dear, and I estimate that, consuming 
it at the rate of 15 feet per hour, I should have 
to pay about four or five shillings a-week— 
ratner a large outlay it seems to me for heating 
a greenhouse 12 feet by 8 feet.— Carmarthen. 

15927.— Shading greenhouses.— Good 
blinds made of the best white tiffany, fixed to rol¬ 
lers, to be drawn up and down in the usual way, 
are the best you can use, as the material, being 
white, does not exclude the light to any great 
extent. The best material to put on the glass as a 
shading is the “ summer cloud.” This, when 
dry, gives a pleasing green colour, and is as 
satisfactory as it is possible for any permanent 
shading to be, as it gives shade enough for all 
kinds of plants, except Ferns and Camellias. 
These like rather a dense shade.—J. C. C. 

A student of “Gardening Illus¬ 
trated.” —A North Britain correspondent, in 
forwarding us a cutting from a newspaper 
showing that he had taken no less than sixteen 

{ >rizes for flowers, fruit, and vegetables at & 
ocal exhibition, says: “I have got and read 
Gardening for over four years, and owe to it 
most of my information on horticultural mat¬ 
ters, which is sufficient to put me ahead of all 
the amateurs hereabout. In proof of this I 
may Bay that I have taken the amateur s medal 
for the last two years at our local show, besides 
a number of other prizes. I have much pleasure 
at all times in recommending my friends to read 
Gardening, and often lend my volumes of it. M 
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PINE APPLE CULTURE. 

I should be glad of information as to the cul¬ 
ture of Pine Apples, especially with reference 
to the following points :—(1) Best method of 
constructing pit; (2) its dimensions ; (3) internal 
arrangements ; (4) heat required ; (5) propaga¬ 
tion and treatment of Pines ; (6) size of pots; 

(7) beat compost, and best fruit for market; 

(8) length of time required to produce fruit 
ready for the table.—E xcelsior. 

# * # I will take the questions of “Excelsior” os 
he has placed them seriatim. (1) Pines want 
abundaut light in the short days, and that method 
of construction which supplies it is the best. 
Shade can easily be applied in summer. (2) A 
low span-roofed pit, partly sunk in the ground, 
16 feet wide and 8 feet high to ridge, will be 
serviceable. (3) A pit, in centre 9 feet wide, a 
path 2^ feet wide all round, and a shelf one foot 
wide on each Bide. The shelf may bo used for 
Strawberries, French Beans, or pot vines. 
Ventilation may be obtained by a movable ridge 
and side ventilators. (4) Winter night tem¬ 
perature should range from 55 degrees for suc¬ 
cessions to 65 degrees for fruiting plants, with 
10 degrees rise by daylight. In summer from 
5 degrees to 10 degrees more may be permitted, 
according to season and circumstance. (5) Pines 
are propagated chiefly by suckers—more rarely 
by crowns and seeds ; the latter only to obtain 
new varieties. In the infant stage a bottom-heat 
of 75 degrees and a moist top heat of 60 degrees 
to 65 degrees, with shade in bright weather, will 
be required. During the succession stage in¬ 
creased warmth and light are given ; the latter 
is especially necessary to ensure dwarf, robust, 
well-ripened growth that will fruit at the right 
time. The fruiting plants require a further 
increase in warmth, with liberal supplies of 
liquid manure till the fruit begins to colour ; 
afterwards withheld. (0) Six-inch pots for 
suckers, up to 10 inches, 12 inches, or 14 inches 
for fruiters, according to variety, &c. (7) Turfy 
loam, enriched with bone-meal, soot, or a little 
of some artificial manure. The Queen is the 
best kind for summer, and the smooth Cayenne 
and black Jamaica for winter. (8) From twenty 
months to two years, and in some instances 
longer, according to treatment. Whoever begins 
Pine growing should, if possible, have his pit in 
three divisions—one for fruiters, another smaller 
place for successions, and one still smaller for 
suckers The syringe should be used freely 
morning and afternoon during spring and sum¬ 
mer. The watering must be done witli care. 
This is the difficulty with the inexperienced, 
but “ Excelsior ” will, I have no doubt, over¬ 
come it. I have answered his questions as briefly 
as possible. Possibly I have omitted some¬ 
thing he may wish to know ; if so, he should 
write again. H. 


TO PRUNE OR NOT TO PRUNE. 

Mr. Groom, at the commencement of his note 
under this heading (page 746), remarks that 
many readers of horticultural papers have 
doubtless of late been somewhat bewildered as 
to the right course to pursue with respect to 
pruning. If such bewilderment exists, his note 
is hardly calculated to remove much of it. Do 
I rightly understand him to say that with 
forest trees a little timely attention in the way 
of pruning is the meansr of converting what 
would prove to be a worthless and deformed 
scrub into a fine specimen tree ? If so, surely 
in his enthusiasm for the pruning hook he has 
allowed himself to be carried away by his 
imagination ! Mr. Groom regards disparagingly 
the bias of many towards things new. It must 
be admitted that a hankering after and a ready 
and indiscriminate adoption of everything that 
has “ the glamour of novelty ” is the height of 
folly ; but to run into the opposite extreme and 
bar the way of improvement by stupidly reject¬ 
ing everything that is new, because it is new, is a 
course equally to be avoided. Unfortunately, 
from prepossession, an inaptitude for enter¬ 
taining new ideas in matters within their own 
province, is an infirmity to which members of 
a profession are peculiarly susceptible. 

It is quite natural that Mr. Groom, being one 
of the old school, should be opposed to the new 
system. Opposition, eyen- T to a good cause, is 
beneficial, because it prevents apor ats -e being 


made than good speed ; but it is one thing to 
refute a man's opinions, and quite another 
and more serious thing to impugn his 
motives. Hero I conceive Mr. Groom 
morally at fault. He is not satisfied with 
speaking disparagingly of the “extension 
system ” of pruning; but he must call into 
question the motives of those who teach and 
practise it. According to him, pride and lazi¬ 
ness are the incentives by which they are 
prompted. 1 say pride and laziness advisedly, 
for that is the plan English of his strictures on 
that point. Now, laziness is a very serious 
charge to bring against members of a profession 
who have to get their living by the sweat of 
their brow. In support of his charge he says 
that the extension system in its widest sense 
means simply letting the trees and bushes 
alone. To escape coming to the conclusion 
that he wilfully perverts facts, I must charitably 
assume that he has taken upon himself to act as 
censor in the case before he has taken the pre¬ 
caution to ascertain what its advocates have to 
say in its favour. If he had read Mr. Simpson’s 
“Pruning and Training Improved” (a book 
that was once advertised in the columns of this 
journal), he would have seen that he teaches 
“letting alone” to no kind of fruit tree—in 
fact, his instructions for priming bush fruits 
nearly, if not exactly, correspond to the recog¬ 
nised orthodox method. I believe Mr. Simpson 
to have been the originator of this modern 
system of pruning. I decline to discuss here 
the merits or the demerits of the “extension 
system ” of pruning. Suffice it to say, that it 
has on its side eminent horticulturists ; that 
respectable and intelligent fruit cultivators 
have adopted it; that industrious and pains¬ 
taking gardeners are practising it, and that 
on this account alone (whether the system be an 
improvement or the reverse) it is entitled to 
receive a more respectful recognition than that 
accorded to it in the instance before us. 

_ L. C. K. 


16005.—Autumn-floweringr Pear tree. 
—The best thing that “ J. M.” can do to his 
Pear tree to induce it to flower at the proper 
time is to take it up and replant it, which 
should be done in the autumn. The beginning 
of March is rather late to do such work, but it 
may lie done even now if the roots are carefully 
preserved and carefully planted again. In all 

hey 
re- 


Anthracite coal. — I quite agree with 
“ Clifton ” as to the value of anthracite coal. I 
have used nothing else in four boilers for the 
last thirty-five years, and have no fault to find 
with it. Of course, it is necessary with any 
kind of fuel to pay attention to the dampers, 
&c., but, with ordinary care, there need be no 
difficulty. Slow combustion should always be 
the rule, as a raging fire with an uncontrolled 
draught would be not only useless and wasteful, 
but mischievous. The great object should be to 
keep a steady, quiet fire, which may be main¬ 
tained by the admission of a very little air, and 
with little waste of heat. To effect this, I 
recommend the use of “ Silvester” doors both 
to fire and ash-pit; these can be regulated to a 
nicety. A mere chink of half an inch in the 
ash-pit is quite enough to keep up the fire. 
Care should always be taken in setting the 
boiler, of whatever kind, that the greatest 
possible amount of surface should be exposed to 
the heat, not allowing any portion of it to be 
touched by the fuel. Beware of a small fire¬ 
place—there is no saving in fuel, but, on the 
contrary, much waste by the necessity of fre¬ 
quent coaling and stirring. With a fire such as I 
have described, it is only necessary to look to it 
about 9 p.m., and, even in winter, it will be 
found bright in the morning. Above all, have 
plenty of piping, as moderate heat over a large 
surface is better than a higli temperature with 
less surface—one bad effect of which is that the 
moisture is dried out of the air, and red spider, 
&c., is too often the result. During the late 
severe weather, with the thermometer outside 
at 20 degs., one Orchid house was never below 
55 degs., and might have been easily raised, if 
necessary, by giving a little more draught for 
ten minutes. The surface of pipes in the house 
shows their ordinary temperature of 90 degs.— 
T. P., Porlhgwidden . 


probability tne roots are too deep; u so, t 
must be brought nearer the surface when 
planted.—J. C. C. 


BEES. 

Getting beea out of roofs, &c. -A 
writer in the Bet Keepers' Record makes the 
following remarks upon this subject: “ Before 
setting to work the exact locality of the bees 
must be discovered, and as this is often many 
feet from the entrance it is not always an easy 
matter. Frequently, however, there are attics 
or garrets just under the roof, and we have 
sometimes secured both bees and combs from 
the inside without damage to anything. If the 
latter be ceiled and plastered we can often hear 
the bees by beating from the inside, and often 
wc can see them from the inside, though they 
may be beyond our reach. By Borne means 
having discovered their locality, it just liecomes 
a question of expediency whether to break 
through from without or within. We prefer 
the latter where possible, as it is easier to mend 
a little lath and plaster than a slated roof, and 
is generally more comeatable. By breaking in 
from above we generally destroy the fastenings 
of the combs in the very act of re¬ 
moving the sarking, and we do not wish 
to have combs and bees falling to un¬ 
known depths below. Care should thus 
be taken to make the first opening rather 
aside from the combs, and then to enlarge it as 
the combs are cut away one by one. Plenty of 
smoke should be poured on the bees for a few 
minutes before commencing, but not a particle 
afterwards if possible. Our object is to keep 
the bees on the combs, so that on cutting out 
the last of them we have the last of the bees 
also. Much smoking, or even a little of the 
smell of carbolic acid, would make the bees leave 
their combs and retreat to some less accessible 
corner. Whether we reach the combs from 
above or below we should have conveniences at 
hand for securing both bees and honey. A light 
bar-frame hive with three or four bars already 
full of comb, or, better still, with a comb of 
brood just taken from another hive, forms the 
best receptacle for the bees. We generally set 
the first combs cut out of the roof inside this 
hive without brushing off the bees, and continue 
to do so till it is almost filled. The remaining 
combs, especially those heavy with honey, we 
clear of bees by brushing them into the hive 
with a feather, either close to the point of 
operations or after carrying them down in a 
basket. Only in one case did we ever fail to 
secure a good swarm of bees as well os lots of 
honey, and that was where the cavity was a 
very large one, each comb measuring several 
feet across and very heavy. In spite of every 
precaution lumps of comb with adhering bees 
would fall to the ceiling below, and the queen 
thus got beyond our reach. The best combs of 
honey should be carried away singly on trays to 
a safe place. The rest—and in cases of necessity 
the whole—maybe at once placed in pails or tubs, 
and carried or lowered by ropes to terraJirma. 
Brood may be saved as the skilled bee-keeper 
knows how. The whole cavity should then be 
scraped and swept clean, finally washing either 
with quicklime or carbolic acid, to destroy 
smell or infection. All apertures should then 
be searched for and carefully closed, and if 
slates have been lifted they should be replaced, 
over felt, which will make a sure closure of all 
crevices. Not the least puzzling of situations 
for a swarm is among the highest branches of a 
lofty tree. The position may be such that one 
cannot get near enough to place a step over 
the swarm. In this case a stout cord should be 
thrown over some branch higher than that on 
which the swarm hangs, and one end of it 
fastened to the branch close to the swarm. The 
latter branch may now be sawn through and 
gently lowered to the ground by means of the 
cord.” S. S. G. 


15038.—The use of sewage.—I have used sewage 
water from cesspool for the last three years and found 
it agree well with fruit trees, Roses, and vegetables; 
l ines I have not tried it with. The waste water from the 
back kitchen runs into oesspool, which would weaken the 
liquid to a certain extent. I do not recommend the use 
of it too near the house.—R. C. 

15875.—Pelargoniums and Fuchsias.—A few- 
choice zonal Pelargoniums : E. Ford, Mrs. Gorden, Lizzie 
Brooks, Colonel Seely, Niobe, Constance, Eurydice, 
Imogen, C. L. Teesdale, Mrs. Naish, Sophie Birkin, 
Snowball, Commander-in-Chief, Hettie, Hermla, H. H. 
Crichton, Niphetos. A few choice Fuchsias : Dork 
Avalanche, White Avalanche, Lucy Finnis, Champion of 
the World, Mrs. Rundell, Magnnm Bonum, Beauty of 
Swanley, Wave of Life, Miss Lisxia Vidler.—W. T. T. 
Widdowso.n. 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED BOEDER. 

An artist will usually pass by mansions and 
villas and stop to sketch a thatched and moss- 
stained cottage. So the searcher after 
picturesque “garden bits ” will avoid the prim 
border and geometrical flower bed, the Laurel 
shrubbery, and cinder-heap rockeiy, and turn 
to more lowly nooks and corners. Probably the 
owner is an old man or woman with a liking for 
old-fashioned flowers—those that have proved 
their ability to survive without pampering, and 
to come ud year after year fresh and pleasant, 
as if they belonged to the place. The cottage 
border of my photograph is a very primitive 
one. Probably the owner does not know how 
that tall Hemlock which rears itself against the 
“ wattle and daub ” wall came to grow there. 
Rut with the straggling Campanula, the humble 
PanBy, and promising young Rose trees, it 
forms a pretty enough group. If the scythe 
which hangs near at hand could speak it would 
tell of many groups still more beau¬ 
tiful, which it had cut down in the 
hedge-row corner of some June hay- 
field. A. W. 

ROSES. 

Early MarechalNiel Roses. 

—Of the beauty and sweetness of 
Marshal Niel Rose buds and blooms 
nothing need be said. Their general 
time for making an appearance in 
conservatories and under glass is 
about Easter, when Roseless winter 
days are disappearing ; but it is not 
its being one of the first Roses to 
bloom in spring whichgives Marshal 
Niel unusual value. No ; Gloire de 
Dijon comes as early, blooms as 
freely, and is just as fragrant; but 
it is not praised, valued, nor ac¬ 
cepted in preference to the rich 
golden blooms of Marshal Niel. 

The latter has no rival, and the 
earlier it can be had in spring the 
more deeply and sincerely is it 
valued. One March, some years 
ago, I had a fine plant of it, which 
gave five hundred blooms in four 
weeks. I was in raptures. Every¬ 
body was delighted with a sight of 
the tree and tne gift of a bloom or 
a handful; and I thought to im¬ 
prove upon this by forcing, or trying 
to force it out a month or so earlier 
the following spring ; but from the 
commencement of that operation the 
plant went back, and in two years 
it was dead. Other big plants which 
I have tried to force into bloom early 
in the year have never given satisfac¬ 
tion for any length of time, and I am 
firmly of opinion that it is a mistake 
and a sacrifice to force big Marlchal 
Niel plants too early in the season. 

The best way is to have some plants 
in pots for very early forcing, and 
let the large ones produce their 
blooms in as natural a wav as 
possible. In preparing pot plants 
for very early forcing, it is of the utmost 
importance that they be grown so as to form 
some long, robust shoots in summer, and these 
should be thoroughly matured through exposure 
to sun and air in the autumn. Where this can¬ 
not be properly accomplished in the open air, or 
against a wall or fence, the plants should be 
taken under glass, and have their shoots spread 
out on, Bay, the trellis work in a Peach house. 
I have seen good pot plants with shoots from 
0 feet to 12 feet in length, and these may be put 
in to force early in December. By extra pres¬ 
sure a few blooms may be hod out by Christ¬ 
inas, but thev will not come so fine or freely 
then as in January and February, and if a 
quantity of them can be brought out then, every¬ 
one ought to be fully satisfied. When putting 
them in to force, the pots and roots are benefited 
by the assistance of a slight bottom-heat, aud at 
first the branches should not be submitted to a 
greater heat than 55 degs. or 00 degs., but as 
the buds burst into leaf and the shoots 
push forth and show bloom buds at the end, the 
temperature may be increased 10 degs. At first 
water should be appliedisparingly, bif 

D ig itized by 


full growth large quantities must be given at the 
root, but the leaves should not be very 
moist, as mildew may become troublesome. 
Plenty of light should be admitted to them at 
all times, aud, as the blooms begin to open, they 
cannot have too much of this, as well as a little 
air, as it is light and air which produce that 
deep golden colour by w’hich this Rose is cha¬ 
racterised, and impart that rich fragrance to it 
which is so much valued at all times, but more 
particularly early in the season. Anyone with 
naif a dozen or more good pot plants of this 
Rose may cut blooms from the middle of Jan¬ 
uary onwards, as when these are over, in March 
or thereabouts, they may be had from the per¬ 
manent plants. Good plants for forcing may be 
grown in 10-inch and 12-inch pots, and, if grown 
in a substantial mixture of turfy loam and bone 
manure, they will go on growing and blooming 
for manv years. Plants which have been grow¬ 
ing in the same pots for some years should have 
the drainage put right before beginning to force, 
and at the same time a liberal top-dressing 


Our Rbadbrs’ Illustrations : An old-fashioned border. From a photograph Bent 
by Mr. Alfred Watkins, Wilcroft, Hereford. 


should be applied. A inoist atmosphere will in¬ 
duce the growths to push forward ; but when the 
flowers are expanding, and when they are fully 
out, a dry atmosphere, such as that usually to 
be found in an ordinary conservatory, will be 
preferable in almost every case.—C. 

15925.— Roses for greenhouse.— Your 
correspondent asks that some good grower of 
Roses would state the Tea Roses most suit¬ 
able for an unheated house. I have an un¬ 
heated house with fifty Roses in, and as they 
have done well in a manufacturing town, I 
think my selection may, with every confidence, 
be tried. Every one, I will warrant, will please, 
either with grand blooms, or plenty of them 
suitable for buttonholes. Several of the Roses, 
such as \V. A. Richardson, Madaine Falcot, 
Isaliella Sprunt, &c., are seldom fit for exhibi¬ 
tion, but for bonny buds and freedom of flower¬ 
ing cannot be beaten. For 24, I should take two 
plants of La France, and one each of A. K. 
Williams, Madame Lacharme, Madame Marie 
Finger, Charles Lefebvre, and John Hopper, 
Hybrid Perpetuals ; Two plants Souvenir ae la 
Malmaison, Bourbon ; ana the following Teas 




and Noisettes : Marie Van Houtte, Niphetos, 
Souvenir de Paul Neron, Madame C. Kuster, 
Celine Forestier, Homer, Innocente Pirola, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Madame Falcot, Isabella 
Sprunt, Jean Ducher, Devoniensis, Rubens, 
Alba Rosea, and Triomphe de Rennes. For the 
four climbers I should take two Gloire de 
Dijons, one Reve d'Or, and one William Allen 
Richardson. The above will give good variety 
and may be depended on for the house 
mentioned. I, however, prefer for all amateurs 
that the Roses be planted out in a good bed and 
not grown in pots. There are very few amateurs 
who can grow pot Roses successfully, especially 
if they have to be away at business each day.— 
John Pearson, Badclijfe. 

16081.— Gas stoves.— I think “C. M. J.” 
cannot be using an atmospheric burner. If I 
am right in my supposition, and he is using 
gas in its natural state from the main, it will 
account for all his troubles with soot, Ac. With 
an atmospheric ring burner there will be no 
soot. However, even if the boiler 
can be made to work properly, it is 
also necessary to cover the whole 
with a galvanised iron cover, out of 
which a pipe should run to carry 
aw'ay fumes. I am using a copper 

? as boiler of my own invention, 
t is 10 inches by 12 inches, and 
heats 40 feet of 4-inch pipe easily. 
The atmospheric gas ring under it 
is only 5 inches diameter, with a 
single line of holes pierced in it. 
It burns very little gas, the burner 
being reduced to the size of a pin¬ 
hole. My house is 12 feet by 6, 
and the pipes run all round over 
a window at one end and under a 
door at the other ; and I can keep 
50 degs. of heat at night in time of 
hard frost quite easily with the gas 
turned low, and can raise it to 60 
degs., if required. I am afraid 
“ C. M. J.’s ’^boiler will be scarcely 
so economical, but still I think 
there is nothing like gas. I scarcely 
ever look at mine. I can regulate 
the temperature to a degree, and it 
never fails at the critical time. 
There is no dirty work, and no sit¬ 
ting up half the night stoking fires, 
and above all there is no fear upon 
getting up in the morning of finding 
the fire out and the house cold. In 
small houses with a short range of 
pipe I maintain that it is impossible 
to keep a regular heat with fire- 
lieated boilers without constant 
attention night and day. If the 
fire bums well the water boils out 
of the pipes, otherwise it goes out. 
Then again the outside atmosphere 
has a great deal to do with the 
draught in a furnace, and they are 
most difficult to regulate with any 
certainty for any length of time. 
My boiler is inside the house, and 
I have a very useful little hotbed 
on top of it, in which I raise seeds 
and strike cuttings. The only 
difficulty I have had was the 
blowing out of the gas by down draught. 
I tried all sorts of cowls without success, but 
at last I had to exercise my own inventiveness, 
and have succeeded, so that, as I say, I can 
turn the gas down to a glimmer without fear, 
no matter how the wind blows.—A. F. W. 

A home-made propagator.—As I often 
get information from the pages of Gardening, 
and as I often see enquiries about propagators, 
I should be glad if my little experience might 
be of use to some readers. 1 have mode one with 
which I can get 6o degs. or 70 degs. Fahr. with a 
paraffin lamp with an inch wick. It stands in 
an ordinary garden frame and the heat from the 
propagator keeps the frost out of the other 
part of the frame at the same time. I struck 
some cuttings of Coleus in it in January, and 
have now got some Lobelia cuttings in it. It is 
constructed of wooden frame-work, standing on 
four legs, has a sheet-iron bottom first (beueath 
which the lamp is placed), then another bottom 
of slates, with an air-chamber between them, and 
the soil or Cocoa-nut fibre is put on the slates 
and filled to within 2 inches or 3 inches of the 
glut. °. AYL^ i|la| from 
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BULBS FOB OOBBB8PONDBNT8. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Q Aiumna* free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
Mrs laid down/or their guidance. All communications 


“< i *jvu*.rMinpton~street t Covent-garde 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name arid address of the sender is required in addition to 
•ny designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
GA&DBKnia has to be sent to press some time in advance eg 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of ouch as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in GA&Dunro should mention the number 
*n which they appeared. 


16133.— Camellias. —Will any reader of Gar.db.viko 
kindl^tell me the four best Camellias for selling In winter? 

16139.—Turnips for exhibition.—Will any reader 
kindly let me know the best way to grow Turnips for ex¬ 
hibition ?— Exhibitor. 

16140.—Vines in pots.—I shall thank subscribers for 
a few hints as to culture of vines in pots, as exhibited at 
the Hcaltheries Exhibition.— Bacchus. 

16141.—Rose Avocat Duvivier.—I have got a Rose 
named Avocat Duvivier. Will “ J. C. C or any other 
reader, kindly tell me what sort of a Rose this is, colour of 
bloom, hardy or greenhouse, time of blooming, Ac. ? Any 
information will oblige.—C. N. P. 

16142.— Growing Lavender for market.—I wish 
to grow Lavender for market, and should be glad of infor¬ 
mation as to whether its culture can be made to pay. 
What plantation is recommended, what is the treatment, 
and where should it be sent for sale ?— County Wexford. 

16143.—Evergreen plants for hanging baskets. 
—"Reader of Gardening ” would be thankful for names 
of a few evergreen plants suitable for hanging-baskets in 
an unheated greenhouse. He has got Wandering Jew, 
whioh remains evergreen, and should like something 
similar. 

16144.—Climbing Roses for London garden.— 
Will someone kindly t 11 me three of the hardiest and 
quickest-growing climbing Roses for East London garden ? 
It gets a fair amount of sun in the summer. When is the 
best time to plant them, and shall 1 have any bloom this 
summer ?— Beginner, Poplar. 

16145.— Propagating Roses by cuttings.— Will 
any good Rose grower kindly give me a few hints as to 
striking cuttings of Gloire de Dijon, Marshal Niel, and 
Tea Roses generally? I can manage the ordinary Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses pretty well, but have been unsuccessful 
with the above named.— Cobweb, Holywell. 

16146.—Growing Cucumbers for exhibition. 
—I should be very thankful to any reader for instructions 
how to grow Cucumbers in a cold frame, 4 feet by 4 feet, 
when and where to pinch off, when to sow the seed, and 
the best way to make the bed ; also how to judge whether 
they are good enough to take a prize. They are to be 
exhibited next August.— Exhibitor. 

16147. — Asparagus verticillata. — I have pur¬ 
chased some seed of this plant, believing it to be a hardy 
perennial, and comparatively dwarf. 1 ain now told it is 
a creeper, and runs to 2 yards or 3 yards high. Will 
someone kindly inform me as to whether it should be 
planted in a border, or against a fence facing west? Any 
particulars as to its culture will be valuable. The soil is a 
stiff clay.—R. C. S. 

16148.— Stocking a garden frame.— will some 
reader kindly give me a few suggestions as to what I 
oouM stock a garden frame with at this time of year? — 
R. 8. V. P. *% Eon can have a choice of very many 
things, from half-hardy annuals to Tomatoes. It is a 
question of taste and of your means of growing plants 
or fiotoers with the soil and climate that you have to deal 
with. An article on Tomato culture will appear soon.— 
Ed. 

16149 — Marechal Niel Rose.—I have a lean-to 
greenhouse which faces the south, 10 feet by 8 feet, and 
heated by a brick flue. I have in the house a Martchol 
Niel Rose, with roots outside, and, during two years, when 
the leaves have been about half their ordinary size, they 
have fallen off. I have kept the house up to a heat of 
from 50 to 60 degs., and have ventilators at the front and 
top. Would any successful grower of this Rose kindly 
suggest the reason why the leaves fall off? I have fumi¬ 
gated to keep the flies off.—W. W. K., Derbyshire. 

Are you certain there are no fumes from the flue i Per¬ 
haps the fumigation may have caused the injury. — Ed. 


16150.—a neighbours* dispute.—A year ago I took 
a house on three years’ agreement, with a long narrow 
garden, having open palings on all sides—the propertv of 
nay landlord. The owner of the adjoining grouna pulled 
down ray fence without permission, and erected a close 
fence 6 feet high, which shades a large part of the garden 
from the sun for many months in the year. He has also 
caused considerable damage by spattering tar on my 
Grass, plants, and trees. Can I compel him to reduce the 
height of the fence, which is on my ground, recover for 
damage done, or refuse to allow him to grow fruit trees, 
he., on the fence ? I am told I can reduoe the fence to 
any height I like, and prevent him fijom growing anything 
attached to the fence. Is this correct 


The following queries are briefly answered by 
the Editor, but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

16151.— Lathyrus latifolius (C. N. P.)-No ; this 
plant does not retain its foliage through the winter. 

16162 —Runner Beans on west wall (C. N. P.). 
—Yea ; you can grow Runner Beans very well in such a 
position. 

16158.—Stocks for budding (A. C. Rillier).— There 
is no time to be lost in putting these in ; you must do it 
as soon as possible. 

16154.— Geraniums ( J. M. S., Stoke-on-Trent),—You 
say nothing whatever about the plants, and we cannot 
see that there is anything the matter with the leaf that 
you send. 

16155.— Treatment of Cyclamen (Cyclamen).— 
We cannot do better than refer you to the article on p. 688 
(December 19th last), where you will find the points that 
you raise fully dealt with. 

16156.— Christmas Rosea — Covetousness, who ex¬ 
presses a wish to hear more about Mrs. Astell’s Christmas 
Roses (see p. 736), will find another note on the subject in 
Gardbnlng, December 12th, p. 576. 

16157.—Best Bouvardias (M. Jf.).— The best double 
white is Alfred Neuner; President Garfield is a good 
double pink. The best singles are Humboldt! corymbi- 
flora, Hogarth, Yreelandi, and The Bride. 

16158. — Lasiandra floribunda (Borderer j.—This is 
certainly not a rare plant; but sometimes another plant- 
one of the Pleromas—is sold for it. This has smaller 
flowers, and is not nearly such a fine-looking plant. 

16159.— Polyanthus Narcissus after flowering 
(Paper White).— Leave them in the pots, and take care to 
water them until the foliage is decaying ; then stand them 
in a warm place, and let the soil become dry. Repot in 
September. 

16160.— Passion-flower (J. Arthur).— The leaf looks 
like that of the common variety ; but we cannot identify it 
with certainty. We should advise you to leave the old 
wood as it is, and not to re-pot the plant. If it is root- 
bound it will flower sooner. 

16161.— Pine Apples (J. O. W.).— Any grower of 
Pines will send you crowns or suckers of the variety ihat 
you refer to, which is commonly grown in Pine collections. 
If you have no correspondents among Pine growers apply 
to any leading nurseryman. 

10162 — Manuring Roses ( P . J. T.).—U you have 
a nica loamy soil you should be very sparing of monuie. 
Onpoor, light soils heavy manuring Is beneficial, but on 
stiff soil does more harm than good. The results of over¬ 
manuring are monstrous deformed flowers. 

16163.— Ltlium auratum (J. Brundreth).— Yes; 
this is a hardy bulb. Planted in a good, light, deep, 
moderately rich soil, in a warm position, and sheltered,’ 
it succeeds well in the open air. In winter, protect it 
with Cocoa-nut fibre, or other material, or lift it. 

16164. — Tomato-growing in frame (William 
Wallet/).— You must have a clear height of 4 feet at the 
back, unless you train the shoots horizontally and cut in 
severely—then a height of from 2 feet to 3 feet may do. 
You will want only the ordinary glass at the top of the 
frame. 

16165. — Plants for side wall of greenhouse 
( H olm wood ). —There are very many plant* that are suit¬ 
able for your purpose. You mav plant a Camellia if you 
want an evergreen. Begonia fuchsioides is a pretty plant; 
or choose a Habrothainnus, or the blue Plumbago 
capenais. 

16166. -Tigridia Pavonia (J. W. s.).—\v 9 can only 
aooount for the production of the offsets by the supj>osi- 
tion that the main growths werc checked, and thus the 
plants were induced to form bulblets. Our experience is 
that last season was exceptionally favourable for Tigridias, 
being hot and dry. 

16167.- Cocoa-nuts.—A. Widman finds it difficult to 
believe that the Cocoa-nut, " in the hollow and apparently 
incomplete state” in which it is sold, can produce a tree. 

If he cares to try the experiment by placing a Cocoa-nut 
in a heated bed he would have the satisfaction of seeing a 
plant produced after the lap;© of some considerable time. 

16168.—Destroying Coltsfoot and Stonecrop 
(P. C. Tidestcell). —You can clean the walk of Stonecrop 
by sprinkling with salt or corrosive sublimate—the latter, 
of course, must be used with care, as it is a poison. As 
for Coltsfoot, there is nothing like rooting it out; we 
doubt if you will succeed in eradicating it oy any other 
means. ‘ 

16169.— Spiraea Japonica flowers dying {Gar¬ 
dener).—The young shoots look as if they have been 
affected by a sudden outburst of sunshine after cloudy 
weather. Keeping the plants in such a strong heat tends 
to produce weakly growth. This Spiriea should be forced 
gently, and the temperature should not exceed 55 degs. if 
strong-flowering plants are desired. 



10170.— Germinating a Date stone (Beginner). 
—The question as to whether it is worth while'keeping 
a Date stone, which has taken root, is one which you 
can best decide for yourself. You must remember that 
the growth of Palms is very slow, and it will be a long 
time before yours becomes a fair specimen ; but still 
millions of Palms are raised from seed. 

10171.— Farfugium grands (Gardener. Llandyssul). 
—This flourishes in free, moisl soil, with plenty of leaf- 
mould or peat, in a half-shady position. It should, during 
hot weather, be frequently watered, and at the approach 
of winter removed to the greenhouse. In mild districts 
and perhaps in your neighbourhood, it would survive an 
ordinary winter out-of-doors. Increase by division in 
spring. 

16172.— Red Passion-flowers (Constance ).—There 
are numerous Passion-flowers, and it is impossible to say 
which you mean. If you refer to the most brilliant in 
oolour it is Passiflora vitifolia, which requires stove heat. 
Passiflora princeps is a beautiful coral-red sort, but also 
requires a stove. We know of no red Passion-flower that 
would thrive in a oool greenhouse or an ordinary oool 
fernery. 


, Shrubs f ? r , **** beneath balcony 

(H. Wv).—Yes ; Rhododendrons might do well if they are 
watered-no plants will succeed in a perfectly dry place, 
and 1 f rain cannot reach them they must be watered arti¬ 
ficially. Osmanthus ilicifolius is a good plant for the 
purpose; Aucubas would succeed well, and also Berberis 
Aquifollum—of course, provided they are well looked 
after as regards watering, both overhead and at the root. 

10174.— Vegetables for use at present (Suffolk). 
—A gardener beginning work last November in a pre¬ 
viously neglected kitchen garden could have produced 
little or nothing by this time, except w}th the aid of 
forcing establishments of rare size and cost. In the face 
of the very severe winter, ordinary kitchen gardeners have 
nothing but the remains of last year’s sowings, which are, 
in many cases, useless through frost. If your garden is 
deficient in ordinary crops at the end of the coming grow¬ 
ing season you will then have reason for finding fault. 

16175.— Passion-flowers (J. C. C., St. Andrew).— 
The common hardy Passion-flower is catalogued as Passi 
flora cmrulea. We think that none but this would thrive 
under the conditions that you name; but there is a new 
so-called white variety of it that vou may like to get. It 
is not pure white, but is different from the typical form. 
There is also a moderately-hardy Passiflora, a hybrid 
between P. racemoea and P. ccerulea, but we doubt 
whether you could get it in any nursery. Coboa scandens 
would probably suit you better—particularly the varie¬ 
gated variety. 

16176.— Cape Gooseberry (J. P., Lancashire).—A. 
dozsn plants would give only a handful of fruits at a time, 
as they ripen, not all at onoe, but in succession. We 
should advise you to prune your plant back to the hard 
wood, and if vou want a crop of fruit feed it well. 
The back wall of an ordinary vinery suits it well. 
Physalis peruviana is the correct name, and P. edulis is a 
synonym. Malva capensis may be a very old name for 
Cape Gooseberry, but the Physalis is no relation to the 
Mallowworts, although there is a similarity between the 
inflated calices of the Physalis and those of such plants as 
Hibiscus Trionum, an annual belonging to the Malva 
family. 

10177.— Failure of Hyacinths ( Coachman). —You 
did wrong In the first plaoe in watering the bulbs after 
potting, as this, no doubt, tended to rot the lower part of 
the bulb. Then, again, a wine cellar was not a suitable 
place for them, and the change from the cold cellar to the 
hot greenhouse was too sudden. When you again have 
Hyacinths, pot them in moderately moist soil, do not 
water them, cover them with ashes, and leave them in an 
outside frame for a few weeks; then take a few into a cold 
greenhouse, and then into a wanner place. The object of 
covering is, by keeping the bulbs in darkness, to lnduoe 
the formation of roots before the leaves begin to grow. If 
leaves form before roots they feed on the nutriment stored 
up in the bulb, and this induces weak flowering or destroys 
the incipient flower-spike. 

1G178. —How to make a hot-bed (Meadotocrofi). 
—l\ e extract the following note from a back number for 
j r our benefit: "Gather the material into a heap, shake 
well so as to separate and mix the particles, watering any 
spots that are dry. Leave it a week or ten days to fer¬ 
ment ; then turn over, mix and water again, and leave for 
a few days to heat as before. Mark out the bed by driving 
in stakes at the comers; it should be large enough to give 
a clear margin of 1 foot outside the frame all round. The 
bed should be made moderately firm to secure a regular, 
steady heat for a considerable period. If a large propor¬ 
tion of tree leaves can be had to mix with the stable 
manure there will be less need for fermenting, and one 
good mixing will suffice." Cuttings are put in in various 
ways-in ashes, on wet sand ; in common sawdust, without 
any pot or preparation whatever ; in Cocoa fibre, and in 
pots and pans, and shallow boxes ; the last is the handiest 
way, but something depends on the kind of cutting that 
you want to raise. 

— Increasing Pachyphytum bracte- 
OSUin (W. S., Reading).— One way or propagating this 
is to top the plants in autumn, potting each top singly in 
a thumb pot; they will strike on a dry shelf near the 
glass in an intermediate temperature, and make fine 
plants in spring. The old stumps will break in two or 
I hree places during the winter, and in spring the offsets 
may be detached, and will make neat plants bv bedding 
time. They mav also be increased by means of the leaves * 
these may be aetaohed at any time with just a heel of 
bark adhering to each; place them in a ri^g as close as 
they will lie round the inside of a flower-pot sauoer, half- 
filled with soil, the heels of the leaves all pointing 
inwards, with the base of each Just resting on the soil! 
but not covered. They will want little or no water and 
after a considerable time, a cluster of little plants will 
form at the base of each leaf. When large enough to 
handle these should be detached, potted, and treated like 
the others. They may also be propagated from seed. 


lciso.— Kennedya stenophylla floribunda.— 
The Kennedy as, Haraenbergias, andZichyaa, are so nearly 
allied that the different species are frequently sold under 
the genus to which they do not strictly belong. Most 
likely your plant is wrongly named, and it is not unlikely 
that it is K. monophylla, which is a strong-growing useful 
kind with purple flowers.—T. B. 


Most 

-ilikely 

\ strong-growing useful 

16181.— Manure for Potatoea(Sprotbrough-bridge\ 
For tho kind of soil mentioned—wet and clayey—we 
should prefer to mix the nitrate of soda with an equal 
bulk of guano—say 3 cwt. per acre of each—using half of 
t mixed with a considerable bulk of wood or earth ashes 
in the drills at planting time, and the remainder as a top- 
dre- sing Just before the Potatoes were moulded up. The 
nitrate and guano can be obtained from any manure 
merchant —H. 

, .}, G18 2-—Best Potatoes for sandy soil (Newbridge- 
hill, Bath ).—Plant when the land works well and the 
weather is suitable—from the 20th of March to the 10th of 
April. The earliest kinds, or a part of them, on the early 
border, may be planted as soon as the weather breaks. 
The best kinds for garden culture are Carter’s Earliest of 
All, Myatt’s Prolific, Beauty of Hebron, Sutton’s Early 
Regent, and Schoolmaster. We are using the last named 
now in os good condition as it was three months ago —H. 

16183.— Caterpillars on Currant trees flf.. Gos- 
port;.-Your Currant bushe* are infected with the Cater¬ 
pillars of the Currant daarwing moth (TroohQium tipuli- 
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forme). They live, as you have found them, on the pith, 
&a, in the stems and snoots of Currant bushes. We can 
suggest no way of destroying them but examining the 
branches, &u., and splitting open any that appear un¬ 
healthy, until the caterpillar is discovered ; the branch 
should then be cut off clean—no insecticide will reach 
them.—G. S. 8. 

16184.—Grubs on Cineraria leaves (M. R. K). 
—Your Cineraria lea% f es are attacked by the grubs of the 
Marguerite Daisy fly (Phytomyza afflnis), which burrow 
between the upper and lower skins of the leaf, feeding on 
the substance of the leaf. No fumigation or application 
of any insecticide is of any use, as the grubs are not 
reached by them. The best thing to do is to hold up the 
leaves against the light, and pincn them wherever you see 
the grubs ; if the leaves are much injured cut them off and 
burn them. It is very essential to kill all the grubs, and 
so destroy the next brood of flies. This insect is equally 
injurious to Marguerite Daisy plants.—G. S. S. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gardener.—We hope to publish an article on the subject 

of grafting next week.- A. C. Ilillier. —Cactaceous 

plants, 171, Fleet-street, E.C. You do not say what Cacti 

you refer to.-IF. T. T. Widdowson .—We presume you 

mean Spiraea ai iaefolia. There is another Spir®a of similar 

habit that bears smaller flowers—S. Lmdleyana.- 

Trinette.—We cannot print the question ; enquiries of that 

nature arc best addressed to the makers.- Mischief.— 

Viccars Collyer and Co., Leicester. - S. E.— The fish 

manure that you speak about Is highly spoken of by good 

growers; Jensen and Co., 10, St. Ilelon’s-place, E.C.- 

Beginner.—The pots should be eights or sixes.-S. J.— 

Yes ; it would be a good plan to put a brick frame over 
the pipes. It would also do to put a little glass in the 

back of the frames as you propose.- Constant Reader. 

—You do not state when the note that you refer to 

appeared, or who the author was.- J. R. W.— Next 

week.- W. IF. K .—The subject will be dealt with in an 

article shortly.— -— J . W. T. Fisher. — We do not remember 
the letter ; we will consider the suggestion. 1, Truffaut 
fils, Versailles, France ; 2, Stevens, 8s, King-street, Covent- 
garden ; 3, Hurst and Son, 152, Houndsditch, London ; 
Carter and Co., 237, High Ilolborn, W.C. ; 4, J. Back¬ 
house and Sons, York, and Ware, Tottenham. In the 
“ Garden Annual" you would find a list of horticultural 
tradesmen.—— A. L. M. K. —You will see a note on the 
subject in this number. Perhaps that will elicit some in¬ 
formation, and serve your purpose. 


NAMES OF PLANT& 

Naming Plants. —Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which %t may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist* flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means at 
comparison at hand. 

*** Anu communications respecting plants or fruits sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
» to the Editor, 57, Southampton-street, 

Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — Gardener, Llandytsul. _1 

Apparently Adiantum Capillus-Veneris; 2, Cheilanthes 
vestita; 3, Farfugium grande (seequery columns); 4, Spar- 
mannia alncana (greenhouse treatment)—you will find an 
illustration of it with note in Gardening, November 7th 

last.- W. S., Reading.— Looks like Pachvphytum brac- 

teosum, but cannot name with certainty from the soeci- 

men (see query columns).- F. Q. Taylor.— They ire 

both Plceas or Abies. You must send better specimens. 

- c ;—Polypodium peltatum.- Plumstead .—We 

cannot identify the plant from the leaf. It is not a Nettle. 
-— -h. C.— I and 2, Send better specimens; 3, Veronica 

Andersoni ; 4, V. speciosa var.- C. N. P.—l, Briza, pro 

bably maxima ; 2, Looks like a piece of Pampas Grass • 3 
Stipa pennato. ’ • 

Names of fVuit.— Rector.— The Apple is too far gone, 
and appears to be out of character. It is certainly not 
one of the standard late-keeping sorts. If you send us 
specimens early m the season we shall probably be able to 
name it for you. * J 


_?i a ^: l0 A? lleS T, reC6lved -— Farm Seed List. W. To< 

™ Bar * Southampton.- Book of the Fam 

F. and A. Dickson and Sons, Chester. 

16014.—Plants for sunless border- 

It IS no /, quite clear from the question, whethe 
flowers or vegetables are required. If th 
former Monkshood, Foxglove, Periwinklei 
London Pride, Daffodils, and Flag Iris, am 
the commoner Ferns will do fairly well. I 
addition to the Mint and Rhubarb named b 
Novice, the beat vegetable to grow will be th 
Jerusalem Artichoke, which should produce i 
the soil described a very good crop.—J P 
Lancashire. 

a.i_ S a C a?^*\ Bougainvillea.— I don’t thin 
that this is known in England, which is a pitj 
It grows m the English cemetery in M&lags 
Spain. The colour is perfect; the same sizt 
flte., as the lilac one. It might be got throug 
the Consul, or perhaps some mercantile hous 
that has dealings in Raisins. It should b 
cultivated, as perhaps it is not a common plant 
I saw but one^ in all my travels.—T. M. S. 
Jersey. # % be should certainly like to see 

“T™* s/coMmA 0 * 1 *' ^™ gai ’} vUlea 

Digitize J 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

EUCHARIDIUM BREWERI. 

Among the annuals that should not be for¬ 
gotten during the sowing time in April is 
this pretty little Californian plant, which will 
be found quoted in the catalogues of the best 
seed houses. There are only two species 
belonging to the genus Eucharidium, and 
although one of these—E. Breweri—is but of 
very recent introduction, it has already gained 
a popularity second to none among hardy 
annuals. The accompanying is a faithful 
illustration of it. It has a bushy habit, grows 
about a foot in height, and has narrow lance¬ 
shaped leaves, about an inch or so long, 
gradually tapering to a very short petiole, and 
often of a bright or reddish green tint. The 
flowers, which are large, are of a lovely purple 
colour, and the petals, which are broad, have a 
narrow subulate lobe set in deeply-cut recesses, 
an arrangement which gives them quite a unique 
appearance. Its cultivation is much the same as 
that of other hardy annuals ; the seeds should 
simply be sown where the plants are intended 
to grow ; they will not, however, grow well in 
shade, and therefore they should be isolated as 
much as possible, for, if drawn up weakly, stak¬ 
ing will be needed, and that is a practice to be 
avoided as much as possible in the case of showy 
sparse-leaved annuals. July and August are 
the months in which its flowers are seen to the 



Eucharidium Breweri (detached flowers half natural size). 


best advantage. E. concinnum, an old garden 
favourite, may be mentioned in conjunction 
with the above, for although not such a showy 
plant, having smaller and less brightly coloured 
flowers, it deserves a place in every garden. 
The variety album is also very pretty, and 
extremely useful in a cut state, as it keeps 
tolerably well in water in a cool room. Gr&ndi- 
florum, also a variety of the above, has large 
purple flowers and a very neat habit. K. 


16002.— Plants for London rockery.— 

Thrift is a nice low-growing plant; Stonecrop 
looks well both in flower and out of flower; 
Calystegia, the double pink variety, flowers 
2A inches across, a trailing plant, will flower 
well in a town ; Rose of Sharon, or St. John’s 
Wort, when established, blooms well, and de¬ 
serves a place. Another beautiful purple¬ 
flowering plant, about 3£ inches in height, is 
Aubrietia purpurea, and a companion to it, 
Arabia albida, with white flowers. Two good 
annuals for sunny rockeries are Portulaca, 
fl.-pl., with its bright flowers—a trailing plant 
—and Nasturtium, Tom Thumb or trailing 
varieties do well. Antirrhinum procumbens, 
with its pretty foliage and primrose yellow 
flowers, if planted in May, will flower all the 
summer, and get established before autumn ; 
when it shows signs of turning yellow cover 
with litter, and it will come up as fresh as ever 
in the spring, and so on for years.—W. T. T. 
Wkdowbon. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Cactus and what may be termed semi-Caetus 
Dahlias, which are also known as “decorative,” 
but might, we think, be very suitably dis¬ 
tinguished as “reflexed ” Dahlias, constitute a 
class by themselves, quite distinct from either 
the ordinary and now old-fashioned double 
“quilled,” or the newer, and for the present, 
popular single varieties. These plants, owing, 
probably, to a great extent, to the blooms lack¬ 
ing the stiffness and formality of the ordinary 
doubles, and yet possessing far more substance 
and lasting qualities than the single-flowered 
varieties, and therefore eminently suitable for 
supplying cut flowers, are rapidly gaining in 
favour, and to those who intend growing them 
in the coming season, the following remarks arc 
addressed. 

The members of this valuable class do not 
require a system of culture differing in any im¬ 
portant respect from that suited to the ordinary 
double and single varieties, except perhaps that 
they succeed beat in a sound loamy soil, which, 
if naturally of moderate richness, should 
not contain too large a proportion of manure, 
and . that they ao not flower as freely 
as might be desired, unless afforded a thoroughly 
open and sunny position. But the point to 
which I wish to cadi attention (and it is one of 
considerable importance) is that all, or nearly 
all, the Dahlias of this class do not commence 
to flower with any amount of freedom until the 
growth is further advanced than is necessary in 
the case of the other varieties, and therefore 
that it is of great importance to obtain and start 
the plants into growth comparatively early in 
the season. In fact, the writer would strongly 
advise all who desire to obtain blooms of these 
elegant and useful subjects in good time, to 
make a start with the plants at once, or as soon 
aB may be. Undoubtedly, as with Dahlias in 
general, so with the Cactus or “reflexed” 
kinds in particular, pot-roots, if they can be 
obtained, are decidedly to be preferred to 
“green” plants—*.6., those struck during the 
current season, and not only bloom more freely 
but effect a saving iu time of about six weeks. No 
time has yet been lost with pot-roots, if these 
are in stock or can be procured, though if it is 
desired to propagate from the tubers before plant¬ 
ing them out, it will be as well to start these into 
growth as soon as possible now ; but if young 
struck plants have to be made use of, it will be 
desirable to obtain them immediately, or as soon 
os possible. If this is done, and the plants 
potted singly and grown on for a time in a gentle 
warmth, and afterwards in cool and airy 
quarters, so as to secure strong wiry plants in 
6 in. or 7 in. pots, and 18 in. or 2 feet in height, 
by the end of May, they will, if put out the first 
week in June, come into bloom at the end of this 
month, or early in July, instead of producing 
nothing until August or September, as is almost 
sure to be the case with plants put out in a 
green and tender state. 

Varieties. —D. Juarezii, the first of this sec¬ 
tion to be introduced, is well worth a place in 
any garden, the large and quaintly-formed, 
soft, crimson flowers being very effective, and 
also lasting well when cut. Dahlia, “Con¬ 
stance,” also known as the “ White Cactus,” may 
be taken next; it is equally valuable with the 
last, if not more so, as regards its flowers, and 
the habit of the plant is decidedly similar. But, 
though equally attractive, the blooms differ in 
form considerably from those of Juarezii. The 
blooms of this variety are exceeding useful as 
cut flowers, being very pure in colour, and, if 
not too large, work in admirably in the forma¬ 
tion of wreaths, crosses, and other forms of 
church decoration. The new white “Cactus ” 
Dahlia, Mr. A. W. Tait, is a decided acquisi¬ 
tion. It is certainly equal in value to “ Con¬ 
stance,” and will probably prove even more 
popular, as it is certainly purer in colour, 
ana, according to our experience, more flori- 
ferous. In general character or formation of 
the blooms it is decidedly similar to “ Con¬ 
stance,” or at least in the same style, but has 
narrower and more numerous petals. It should 
certainly be grown by everyone. Dahlia “Fire 
King,” or “Glare of the Garden,” is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the most useful of all for supplying 
cut flowers. This variety blooms with wonder¬ 
ful freedom throughout the whole season, 
and the flowers, being of moderate size, 
eompactly-formed, and of a brilliant scarlet 
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colour, are exceedingly valuable for cutting. 
Lord Lyndhurst, tne “ scarlet Constance,” 
though little known as yet, is one of the 
most valuable of the whole class. In 
growth and form of flower it greatly resembles 
“ Constance,” but the colour is a charming 
shade of reddish scarlet. The great value of 
this variety, however, consists in the fact that 
it requires no particular care or treatment, but 
will grow freely and produce an enormous 
quantity of bloom, if planted in any odd comer, 
whether the soil and situation be favourable or 
the reverse. Prince Imperial is another 
valuable variety ; it was raised very many years 
ago, and has only recently been re-introduced 
from America. It is of a peculiar shade of 
purplish crimson, quite distinct from any other, 
and so free-flowering as to be practically an in¬ 
exhaustible source of floral wealth. Germania 
Nova is a novel and remarkable variety. The 
blooms consist of an immense number of 
irregular and somewhat small petals, but form¬ 
ing a compact and beautiful flower, the colour 
being a rich mauve. It is supposed to belong, 
correctly speaking, to the Pompon class, but, as 
under good cultivation it produces abundantly 
blooms fully 5 inches in diameter, I think this 
can hardly be considered correct. It is 
certainly well worth growing by every¬ 
one who can appreciate a really handsome 
flower. Annie Harvey is another kind well 
worth a place in any garden. It has small 
flowers, similar in form to those of Constance, 
but of a bright crimson scarlet colour, and very 
freely produced. Mr. Miller is another very 
valuable variety ; the colour is a very dark 
crimson with a white spot on each petal. It is 
very free flowering, and one of the best for cut 
flowers. Picta formosissima, orange with bright 
scarlet stripes, is one of the showiest and best, 
very free, and grand for cut flowers. Mrs. 
Hawkins is quite a novelty in this class, with 
rich sulphur yellow coloured blooms, shaded off 
to a paler tint towards the edge; this is un¬ 
doubtedly a great acquisition as regards colour, 
bat we have not yet been able to test it suffi 
ciently to say whether it is free and constant 
enough to take a permanent place in this class 
of Dahlias. Several entirely new varieties are, 
I believe, to be distributed this season, but the 
price is high, and they have not yet had a fair 
trial. But those who have plenty of room I 
should recommend to give these a trial, in 
addition to the older varieties. B. C. R. 


15936.— Culture of Dahlias. —It is of 
the greatest importance to get strong plants. 
For that purpose start the roots early m March 
in a hot-bed or propagating frame ; just cover 
them with soil, and a brisk, moist bottom-heat 
will soon start them into growth. When the 
shoots are about 3 inches in length divide the 
roots so as to have one shoot only on each part; 
do not divide into too small pieces, but rather 
remove shoots, which you may pot and strike 
separately. Pot each divided piece of root, 
and plunge the pots in the hot-bed ; give them 
two or three shuts into larger pots and good 
soil, and they will rapidly form strong rooted 
plants, and may be gradually hardened off, and 
lanted out at the end of May or beginning of 
one, according to season, or locality. The 
best and strongest plants are raised from pot, 
or ground roots, having one plant only from 
each root. The Dahlia is a gross feeder, and 
to have fine flowers, the soil in which the 
plants are to grow must be made very rich. 
When planting, take out three or four spades- 
ful of soil, and replace with the same quantity 
of rich, rotten stable manure; turn the plant 
out of the pot, and place some fine soil round 
about the roots, ana I have, as a rule, given 
each a good soaking of fairly rich manure 
water. Keep the plants well watered, doing so 
at evening; give soft clear water over the 
foliage, and the roots mild manure water, which 
may be used stronger as the plants grow. If 
show flowers are required, thinning out and 
disbudding must be attended to. But if 
“F. W.” will raise strong plants, planting out 
into rich soil, and give plenty of room for 
growth, say 4 feet to 6 feet, he will obtain fine 
and satisfactory flowers.—J. P., Lancashire. 

10015.—Plants to succeed spring bulbs.—if you 
try the following I think they will flower well: Antir¬ 
rhinum, Sweet William, Hollyhocks, Asters, Begonias, 
Sunflowers, Gladiolus, Pansies. Helichrysum, Smbious, 
Tom Thumb Nasturtium, udbeckK, arui perennial 
Gfclllardias; also fsrenuial Phloxes.T. Wnmrrgox. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

VEGETABLE AND FRUIT COOKERY.— 
XXXVIII. 

(By Axial If. Gsioes, Edinburgh School of Cookery.) 
Pastry (continued). 

Potato paste. —Take one pound of cooked 
Potatoes, and while they are still hot mash 
them very smoothly, with three ounces of 
butter or good dripping, and one teaspoon ful of 
salt; then add enough flour to enable you to 
roll out the paste to half an inch in thickness. 
This paste will require a great deal of kneading 
so as to work the flour in smoothly and free 
from lumps. It is then considered a light and 
wholesome covering for meat pies, tarts, or 
turnovers. This is best when eaten hot. 

Geneva paste for sandwiches. — Take 
seven eggs, eight ounces of fine sugar, six 
ounces of flour, and six ounces of butter. Break 
the eggs into a large basin, add to them the 
sugar, place the basin over a saucepan of hot 
water, and with a wire whisk beat the eggs and 
sugar together until they are quite white and of 
the consistency of thick cream. Remove the 
basin from the hot water, and take out the 
whisk. Have the butter slightly melted, and 
the flour rubbed through a fine sieve ; stir these 
lightly and quickly into the egg mixture with a 
spoon. Be very careful not to stir more than is 
aDsolutely necessary after the flour and butter 
are added, or the pastry will be tough. Have 
a large, shallow tin, well buttered, and lined 
throughout with paper, which must also be 
buttered ; pour the mixture into this, and bake 
in a moderately hot oven for about twenty 
minutes. Turn on to a sieve, remove the paper, 
and let cool in a warm atmosphere. Next day 
cut into any shape desired, slice into three, 
spread jelly or jam on the lower piece, lay the 
middle slice over, more jam, and cover with 
the top slice; brush with a little white of egg 
or melted sugar, sprinkle some desiccated Cocoa- 
nut, pile high on a crystal dish, and decorate at 
will. 

Raised Apple tart. —One pound of flour, 
four ounces of butter, two ounces of lard, one 
egg, one dessertspoonful of powdered sugar, a 
small pinch of salt, and about a gill of water. 
Carefully rub the flour, sugar, butter, and salt 
with the tips of your fingers and thumbs until 
they are thoroughly mixed and free from 
lumps; break the egg into a cup or small 
basin, and beat it with a fork until 
it is frothy ; add to this one gill of cold water, 
and mix the flour, Ac., with it to a paste; if the 
flour be very dry a little more water may be 
required. When this is accomplished, turn the 
paste on a slightly floured board and roll it out 
to about one-third of an inch in thickness. 
Carefully grease a raised pie-mould, which is 
comprised of three pieces, connected with pins, 
and may be purchased for a mere trifle from 
most " kitchen furnishers." Line the mould 
with paste, pressing it well into the corners and 
crevices, bo that the full pattern may be dis¬ 
cernible after the tart is cooked. Cut the paste 
around the edges, leaving about half-an-inch 
above the top of the mould ; lay the trimmings 
over each other, and roll out to the size of the 
top to make a cover. Have in readiness eight 
good-sized Apples, pared, cored, and sliced, and 
stewed for half-an-hour with half-a-pound of 
Prunes, three ounces of brown sugar, the rind 
and juice of one Lemon, and a very little water. 
When the fruit is nearly cold put it into the 
mould, wet round the edges of paste, and cover; 
pinch the edges together, do not forget to make 
a hole in the top. Bake in a moderate oven for 
about three-quarters of an hour. Remove the 
pins which connect the mould, and take away 
the Bides of it, and return it to the oven to dry, 
and slightly brown the sides; then take out of the 
oven, and pile roughly on the top the whites of 
two eggs beaten to a stiff froth with a little white 
sugar ; dry, and slightly brown at the mouth of 
the oven or before the fire. This may be served 
either hot or cold. 

Swiss roll.— Take three eggs, their weight 
in flour and fine sugar, one small teaspoonful of 
baking powder. First break the eggs into a 
basin with the sugar, and beat them very 
briskly with a spoon, until they form a creamy 
substance; then add the flour, and beat again 
for a few minutes; lastly, add the baking 
powder. Mix well, and pour into a shallow tin, 
well greased and lined with paper ; bake in a 


hot oven for about ten minutes, or until it feels 
firm when the hand is placed upon the top. In 
the meantime prepare upon your table a 
thoroughly damp cloth; heat three spoonfuls 
of jam, and when the roll is cooked turn it on 
to the damp cloth ; quickly spread the jam all 
over it, and roll it up without delay ; sprinkle 
profusely with powdered sugar, and it is ready 
to be cut in slices. 

Having now described the methods of pre¬ 
paring the more generally useful forms of pastry, 
we will leave this branch of the subject for a 
time. In some future chapters we may give in¬ 
structions for the more elaborate descriptions 
of pastry. 

16136.— Hot breakfast bread.—I know 
of no more wholesome hot breakfast bread than 
the American gems, made without yeast or 
baking-powder. The gem pans in which they 
are made are to )»e had of the International 
Book Depository, 72, Heneage-street, Grimsby. 
Directions are sent with the pans, but it is well 
to know that the quantity of whole meal for a 
pan of eight gems is one pound one ounce, and 
nearly a pint of cold water or milk and water. 
The gems are much nicer if made with milk or 
milk and water than with water alone. They 
can be made the day before wanted, if thoroughly 
reheated when wanted. They must be baked in 
a quick oven.— Vegetarian. 

15909.— Parsnip wine.— “Nemo” will 
find the following a good receipt for Parsnip 
wine. Take 15 pounds of sliced Parsnips, boil 
until quite soft in 5 gallons of water, squeeze 
the liquor well out of them (run it through a 
sieve); add 3 pounds of lump sugar to every 
gallon of liquor, and boil the whole for three- 
quarters of an hour. When nearly cold add a 
little yeast or toast, let it remain m a cask ten 
days, stirring every day well from the bottom, 
then put in a cask for a year ; as it works over 
fillup every day.—M. A. D., Handsworth. 

15910.— Lemon cheese. —Take one pound 
of powdered sugar, two ounces of fresh butter, 
six Lemons, and four eggs; put the butter, 
sugar, and the grated rind of the Lemons, with 
the juice, into a porcelain-lined saucepan (be 
careful not to let any of the pips fall in); stir 
these over the fire, and let boil for five minutes. 
Turn into a jug to cool a little while you whip 
the eggs, yolks and whites together; strain, ana 
add to the sugar. Place the jug in a saucepan 
of boiling water and stir the mixture continually 
until it thickens. Pour into small dry jars, 
cover, and use as required. The reason for 
patting the mixture into a jug, and not into the 
saucepan, is to prevent it from boiling after the 
eggs are added, which would cause the cheese 
to crack.—A. M. Griggs. 


15928.— Rabbits and younar fruit trees.— if 
“ J. H. B." points his fruit trees with irreaae in a liquid 
state he will find that the rabbits will not trouble them ; 
the trees will not he injured by it, and any kind of grease 
will do.—^C umberland. 

-Use sufficient matting or sacking to cover the stem 

of the trees, one thickness, to the height of 2 feet. Remove 
it in the spring. It is a sure preventive.—J. 8. H. 

-I would recommend “ J. H. B.” to melt equal parts 

of tar and tallow, and brush the stems a yard up from the 
ground with a hard brush. No hare or rabbit will touch 
ft, and it does not in the least interfere with the expansion 
of the bark. Apply it warm, and put plenty of it on, and 
the effect lasts two or more seasons; but, of course, a 
dressing every year is the best. I found it far the best 
thing 1 ever tried.— Pbrtiishirk. 

Depredations by rabbits.— In some 
parts of the midlands the snow has lain deep for 
two months, and the destruction worked by 
rabbits, where they abound, to trees and shrubs 
is simply appalling. They have barked the Ash 
trees, great and small, quite round the trunk a 
yard high, leaving not an atom of bark within 
their reach; hence the trees are as good as 
killed. Spruce trees have shared the same fate, 
also young Sycamores, Portugal Laurels, and 
many garden shrubs, including Roses, which are 
barked to the base of the branches. Even Rho¬ 
dodendrons have l)een eaten in some places. 
Young Corsican and Austrian Pines have been 
eaten clean off, but older established trees are 
unharmed where every Spruce has been singled 
out and done for. In the Field it is said that 
one or two examples of rabbits actually climbing 
trees in search of food, Ac., had been recorded ; 
but during the past few weeks here these 
rodents have climbed right to the top of the 
Holly bushes in the hedgerows about here, and 
cleaned the bark of the smallest twigs to 
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latter being an exhibit of six pots. I simplj 
mention this to prove the merits of the treat¬ 
ment advocated.—D. C. B. 


THE LION’S TAIL PLANT. 

This is a handsome greenhouse plant, which 
produces during autumn and early winter two 
to four successive whorls of flowers on all the 
best shoots of the preceding spring and summer’s 

g rowth. In each whorl there are about eighteen 
owners, and the corollas are 2 inches long. The 
natural height of the plant is 7 feet or 8 feet, 
its leaves are evergreen, obtusely serrated, and 
about inches or 3 inches in length. The 

S lant is not very particular as regards soil, and 
ourishes well in a mixture of loam and peat. 
It is by no means delicate, and requires only 
the usual treatment of 
greenhouse plants which 
are placed out-of-doors in 
summer. Exposure to light 
and air during Bummer is 
certainly beneficial to it. 
It is not very compact in 
habit ; some pruning is, 
therefore, necessary, and it 
should be done before 
growth commences — not 
later than March—in order 
to secure the strongest pcs- 
• sible stems for flowering. 

Plants raised from cuttings 
put in about the present 
time may flower late in the 
. year. Though Philip Miller 


sible to offer any opinion as to cause or remedy. 
—W. G. S. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias.—I car 
with confidence recommend “ J. C. C.” to treal 
his Begonias in the way 
744. When I tried Beg< 
many tubers through their damping oft, on 
account, I believe, of their being potted in damp 
soil in October; 1 * „ ’ 

I have wintered them | in their pots without 

, .... -i _..._• r_i_.1_v» a_a : n A n 


When I tried Begonias nrst 1 lost a good 
tubers through their damping oft, on 


but during the last three years 

_' ” jin their pots without 

shifting, only repottingjwhen they^start into 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


ruary they will be in full bloom, and most 
gorgeous they are, with the wealth of blossoms 
they produce—the prevailing shades of colour 
being red, pink, and orange, and nearly clear 
white, or straw colour. When they cease 
flowering keep them in any cool house to perfect 
their grow th, and in June they may be set out- 
of-doors to ripen off their growth. If they do 
not set a good head of flower-buds plant them 
out in the reserve garden for a year, and they 
will again come fit for use. As plants for sup¬ 
plying cut flowers in spring, they are of the 
greatest value, as the stalks may be cut long 
enough for use without injury to the plant, as 
they soon develop a quantity of strong shoots, 
crowned with terminal flower-buds ; but if any 
show a disposition to outgrow the others pinch 
the point out while it is yet soft. Syringing 
with soft water in hot weather to keep down 
red spider, is of great assistance to this useful 
plant. In the pleasure grounds some beds or 
clumps of these form most striking objects when 
in bloom, as the colours are so very distinct 
from those of any other of our early summer- 


one can recognise by name, or suggest the cause 
of, or a remedy for. I have enclosed specimens, 
cuttings from affected plants ; but parts not al¬ 
ready attacked appear invariably to go to the 
bad with the same complaint. One nursery 
gardener only mentioned, as a possible cause, too 
much water at root in winter ; so I omitted to 
fill up water troughs on the hot-water pipes; but 
the disease spreads. The plants are in a green¬ 
house with hot-water pipes, and divided into 
cool, 33 degs. to 45 degs., and intermediate, 
45 degs. to 55 degs., usual temperatures in 
absence of sunshine. Situated middle of town, 


• • *"•'*>3s 5?\C. - * *° P r °dui-e a gcod crop ( I 

'll' \ bloom, but, at the same 

'40. r'- J’i time, though this system is 

of great advantage to those 
H * I i who require the flow r ers at 

\ J I; ' X* btatedtimesit isopen to con- 

' • \ / If \ • \ siderable objection, ns it 

' £ | tends to weaken the plants, 

r / ^ t * ’ and render themmorc liable 

J to attacks of the Eucharis 

disease. Other cultivators 
The Lion’s-tail plant (Leonotis Lconurus). are content to keep their 

plants growing in a stove 
rith this treatment 11 temperature all the year round, and produce their 
I have not tried flow r ers naturally, and this, I think, is the most 
A«wlvAiwl tw _i“3. The most satisfactory 

on | Eucharis that have come under my observation 
ong a miscellaneous collection of 
The night temperature of the 
degs. to 65 degs. during the 
i degs. to 70 degs. in the summer 
plants were in 10-inch pots, 

... .^ ^ >out once in three years, it being 

when”they are much stronger and flower 0 better! so arranged that a portion of the stock was 
The soil that I use is a mixture of loam, leaf- repotted every year. Iho compost used was 
mould, old stable manure from last year’s hot- good fibrous loam, about two parts, peat and 
bed, and a little silver sand, but as the season leaf-mould one part, with a liberal addition of 
advances, and the plants are in full flower, I coarse silver sand. 1 hey were kept libeially 
give liquid manure once or twice a week. With supplied with water all the year round, and 
the foregoing treatment I was able, at our local rarely failed to bloom twice a-year. The reason 
flower-show in 18S4, to carry off the first prize . of “B. J.’s” plants not flowering is probably 
in the amateur class, and, in 1885, first prize want of vigour. If they do not appear happy 
1 l>oth in the amateur and professional classes, the 1 at the roots, or are too deeply potted I the 


growth in spring, and wi 

have not lost a single tuber. - 

sulphur to prevent damp, but do not have any rational course to pursue, 
trouble from the “ drip,” as I lay the pots v ""’“ - rw '* v, ° 

their sides under the benches, and in t w 

position all the attention they require during stove plants, 
winter is a light watering about once a month to house was 6 


from cistern, cause the injury ? Is it duo to 
lack of water or too much ? Does the placing 
each other, vitiated air, or 


of plants too near 
absence of sunshine, cause the injury ? Does 
placing the plants when in bloom into dwelling- 
room, bay window, with gas — J 1 

too much watering, for a week 
the disease ? Anyi ' 

Amateur. You* cqse h 

well-known disefe^ ^oJ< iti 


dow, with gas and perhaps not 
\ or fortnight, cause 
An£_ i information will oblige— 
r nplc of a 
reraniums 
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crown of the bulb should be about level with 
the soil), the best plan is to repot them. The 
present is a very good time to do this. After 
potting, care must be taken that the plants do 
not get too much water until they get 
established. If ho can give them a little 
bottom-heat to start them it will be an advan¬ 
tage. If they are not repotted they may be 
stimulated into more vigorous growth by an 
occasional watering with liquid manure.—F. 
Broomer, Southampton. 


EXHIBITIONS v. USEFULNESS. j 
I AM sorry to see that the main question raised 
in my letter on p. 661 has been to some extent 
lost sight of by the winters who have taken part 
in this discussion. 44 J. G. H.” (p. 719) corrob¬ 
orates my statement as to the failure of horti¬ 
cultural exhibitions to fill their proper sphere of 
usefulness ; but I cannot agree with all that he 
Hays. I do not think an exhibition should be 
rtegarded as a school of gardening, but rather 
kb a meeting place, where all those engaged in 
the art should bring their bestexamples, and thus 
indirectly stimulate each other to the production 
of better fruit, vegetables, and plants. The 
great evil done by these stock and horticul¬ 
tural exhibitions is, I submit, in setting up 
a standard of size, or of artificial marking, 
In place of that standard of quality, and 

? uality only, which should be aimed at. 

t is idle for Mr. Douglas, or for any 
other writer, to say that no such false 
Standard is set up : gardeners continually advise 
the cultivation of special varieties of vege¬ 
tables for exhibition ; if they are the best 
in flavour also, why not grow them for house¬ 
hold Use ? The reason is evident: their chief 
quality is that of size, and they would not be 
admitted twice to the dining-table, if the 
other kinds foolishly excluded from the ex¬ 
hibition table could be procured. I do not 
intend to go over the whole ground again, but I 
would point out that “ Radix’s ” assertion that 
the feather proves the value of the flesh, is 
absolutely at variance with the opinion of those 
who Write, presumably with authority, on the 
subject. In an article in a London morning 
paper a few weeks ago, the writer deplores the 
over-prevalence of the “fancy” element in 
poultry shows, and goes on to say that if 
poultry are to be regarded in the same light 
as peacocks, or guinea-pigs, or lap-dogs, where 
mere beauty (or ugliness) is to count, well and 
good ; but “ the real useful end to be kept in 
view by breeders should be the production of 
rapid-growing birds, prolific as regards eggs, 
and able to give a good account of their keep 
when subjected to the roasting or boiling test.” 
To say that the presence of a particular feather 
dn any part of a fowl’s body is a proof as to its 
•uperior laying or table qualities, is, it seems 
to me, to make a statement that is manifestly 
absurd. “L. C. K.’a” suggestion on page 
721, to the effect that if useful properties in 
plants and animals are to be encouraged in ex¬ 
hibitions, it would be better to create an entirely 
new set of machinery for the purpose, than to 
try to bring that already existing back to ita 
proper use, is extraordinary. Following the 
principle out, we ought to raise fresh funds 
rather than deal with misapplied charities; 
form a new constitution rather than make 
necessary reforms, and, in short, resign to 
improper uses any organisation, whatever the 
object originally aimed at, immediately it is 
in the slightest degree diverted from that object! 
No ; the horticultural and other exhibitions are 
enjoyable gatherings, and have done much good, 
and my object in writing was not to object to 
them, but to endeavour to remote from them a 
defect which has gradually assumed such pro¬ 
portions as to mar their usefulness aod threaten 
their very existence. Common Sense. 


- “J. S., King’s Norton” (page 743), is 

thoroughly convinced that horticultural exhi¬ 
bitions greatly enhance the usefulness of gar¬ 
dens. Well, by all means, let him enjoy his 
opinion ; but I am one of the very large number 
who, after some experience, have arrived at the 
opposite conclusion; and not only from my own 
experience, but especially from conversation 
With numerous ladies and gentlemen who have 
been reluctantly compelled to discontinue ex¬ 
hibiting, simply because they found the practice 
militate against the prifhifry object foi L — 
they maintained a garden—j\JLz.} its "ue 


:_hich 

'ake 


the present time of year for instance; the 
owner requires pot plants for indoor decora¬ 
tions, cut flowers, forced vegetables, and salads ; 
and if every nook and corner is not filled to the 
utmost capacity, he must either buy or go with¬ 
out. For, supposing liis gla.33 structures are 
filled with plants for exhibition, his prize card, 
or medal, and the honour of having beateu his 
neighbour, will be but a poor compensation for 
his year of waiting, and he comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that the usefulness of his garden is about 
the last thing that is advanced by exhibitions. 
Some time back, Sir H. Thompson gave the 
reasons that induced him to discontinue ex¬ 
hibiting poultry, for it was feathers, not birds, 
that gained the day. Certainly, if exhibitors 
are satisfied, who else need complain ? But I 
know from experience, that where a stock of 
show plants, &e., is kept up it monopolises 
so large a share of valuable time and means, 
that the really useful productions of the 
garden are by no means equal to what 
they are in places where exhibiting is 
not practised, and the owners get dissatis¬ 
fied — at least, I find it so in places, as 
a rule, for there are exceptions in this as in 
other things. “ J. S.” is in error in supposing 
that I am prejudiced, for I freely acknowledge 
that horticultural exhibitions make a most 
agreeable holiday for a hard-working class of 
men, who get but few hours of relaxation in a 
year. But, from the Royal Horticultural 
Society down to the humble country town 
show, the same failing is apparent—viz., the 
useful is sacrificed to the ornamental ; and 
“ J. »S.’s ” allusions to the picture gallery as the 
ideal of a useful institution convinces me that 
our ideas of the term are widely different. If 
the owners of gardens make exhibiting a special 
thing, totally distinct from the garden which 
they expect to supply all tlicir daily wants, all 
well and good, for it is simply waste of time to 
take specimens to the show that are of the 
highest excellence for every-day use; they 
must be bloated up beyond what is necessary 
for use, for size—whether it be in flowers, fruit, 
or vegetables—carries such weight that in nine 
cases out of ten it gains the day. For this 
reason the White Elephants, Mammoths, &c., 
have been brought into existence, and, these 
monstrous productions being always able to 
secure first-class certificates, they go forth into 
the world as the beat, and, for a time, drive 
quality right into the background. Happily 
owners of gardens are beginning to see that it 
is not always first-class certificates, or first- 
prize winners that are the ones for daily use ; 
and I trust wo may yet see a higher estimate 
put on real utility, let the owners bo exhibitors 
or non-exhibitors. J. G. H. 


POULTRY, 

Feeding poultry once a-day.— No 

eggs is often the cry in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. Try my plan :—If you have a good 
run, feed your birds once a day only at 3 p.m. 
on dairy seed, and you will get plenty of eggs 
at half the cost. Birds fed twice a day will 
not hunt for their food, have no exercise, and 
get into a fat unhealthy state ; no animal over 
fat breeds well. I have had from six to ten 
eggs a day from twenty hens all through the win 
ter, and always hatch out two or three broods in 
January, which, as you have always impressed 
on your readers, is necessary for getting eggs in 
winter. I had a moor in Scotland where the 
pheasants found their own food, even through 
frost and snow. Why should not hens do the 
same to a great extent ?— Admiral. 

15363.—Poultry for profit.—I have a 
large barn, for which I pay £1 a year, at one 
end of which I keep my fowls, wiring them off 
from the other part. The remainder and greater 
part of the barn I use as as a store, carpenter’s 
shop, &c., so that the cost of roosting room 
for the fowls would not be more than 53 . per 
annum. The run of the grass fields I get gratis, 
as my landlady thinks they do the fields good. 
I attend to them all myself, and my large garden 
also, never employing any labour. How about 
the manure I get ? This is more than a set-off 
of the above. “ Practical Farmer” must have 
forgotten this. I put ashes under the perches, 
and clean out regularly once a week, when I 
got three-quarters of a large barrowful of 
a mixture more potent than anything I can 
buy for all sorts "of fruit and vegetables. 


“ Practical Farmer ’’ should take in Farm and 
Home —this is a capital paper, and in the issue 
of 16th January last he will find results on a 
larger scale. It may interest some readers to 
know that last mouth from my small steck, 
which includes four cocks and six pullets that 
have not began to lay yet, I had 353 eggs, and 
several hens were broody.— An Amateur. 

- Where poultry are kept in small lots 

round the house, and no land is entirely set 
apart for their use, it is scarcely fair to charge 
rent, for the premises would be quite as costly 
to the owner if no fowls were kept. It is the 
same with the buildings occupied as roosting 
and laying houses. Unless money was actually 
expended on such it would not be right to charge 
it against the fowls. In the case put by 
“Amateur,” I take it the £7 remained after 
everything had been paid for, although nothing 
appears to have been spent in coops, or other 
appliances generally in use. It is impossible to 
give an estimate of the profit to bo obtained 
from poultry keeping on a large scale. If the 
fowls are kept in confinement the probability is 
that the concern would be a losing one. No one, 
however, has better opportunities for making 
poultry pay than the farmer. I will try to 
return to this subject again in a week or two. 
—Doulting. 

15685 and 15686.—Best egg-producing 1 
fowls.— The best way to get a good strain of 
layers is to select good-sized eggs with fine¬ 
grained, smooth shells in the nearest market; 
natch out the last week in February or first 
three weeks in March, feed moderately well; 
then early in the winter following mark with a 
copper or iron wire round the leg the best an i 
most constant layers ; then the next spring breed 
only from the picked layers, and so on from 
year to year. Good lay era will breed good 
layers, if properly mated with sous of good 
layers. Fancy birds are good for little else 
than to hawk from show to show.— N. Wood. 

BIRDS. 

Ravens.— Noticing some correspondence in 
your paper respecting ravens, I may recount 
some personal experiences for the service of any 
person thinking of keeping one of these in¬ 
teresting and weird birds. Last summer we 
purchased a draggle-tailed black object in a 
moulting condition, with nothiug remarkable 
about him but an awe-inspiring beak. He was 
nervous at first with his new owners, but after 
awhile appeared very satisfied with the accom¬ 
modation provided for him—namely, part of a 
stable as a bedroom, well supplied with straw 
and log perches, also the run of a garden in 
the day time. He selected part of a shrubbery 
as a haunt, and quite keeps to one locality, 
which, fortunately for us, is some distance from 
flowerbeds. We fixed large perchesabout for him 
and also presented an old Windsor chair, which 
found great favour in his eyes. “ Grip ” is now a 
splendid bird, and is more like a black eagle than 
the caricatures meant for ravens in books. He is 
well supplied with meat, bones, and the scraps 
from dinner, and has a great weakness for 
warm bits of fat. I hardly think a well-fed 
bird of much use in scaring away others. A 
lean, hungry one might possibly dash at any¬ 
thing near him ; but the trees near our raven's 
daily resort aro usually crowded with all sorts 
and conditions of the feathered tribe, who 
take the deepest interest in his provisions, and 
descend in dozens to trim off the bones and bits 
that he leaves about the lawn, lie scarcely 
notices them, and reserves his croaks and beak 
snappings for any cats wandering near his 
domain. As a source of amusement I can 
imagine no outdoor bird his equal, to say no¬ 
thing of his eccentric ways and maimers ; his 
voice, in full soliloquy, is an entertainment, in¬ 
deed. We had no idea of his talent till one 
summer's morning the recital commenced. Un¬ 
earthly hoots and shouts were followed by a 
fine imitation of a cat fight, the rise and fall of 
the two voices being superbly rendered. Ducks, 
fowls, sheep, and dogs were next mimicked in 
masterly style, and the closing performance 
consisted of deep quavering groans. Some of 
our neighbours thought at first we had some 
lunatic on our premises, as no one could believe 
such sounds proceeded from a bird. Having 
been petted and well-fed, he has become an 
affectionate as well as intelligent creature, and 
appreciates notice and attention- I should be 
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WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES.—New and Rare 1 

» * ROSES : The Green Rose ; Conservative, nearly blue ; J 
Empress of India, produces flower 2 feet in circumference ; r 
President Garfield, block, edged crimson ; Miss Fortescue, d 
new perpetual Tea, always in flower, in depth of winter even, I 
Boule de Neige (true), pure white flowers, shape of Camellia, I 
very lovely : all 2i„ each ; the set of six free for 10s. 4 large C 
blooming plants of Tree Carnation, including the new yellow, ( 
Queen of Yellows, free, for 5s. A few more Strawberry 2 
plants, Goliath of Gath, produoe fruit larger than hen's eggs, 1 
12, fiee, 2s. 6d. ; and other novelties. Send for List.—H. A. ^ 
WIFFEN, Belchump, Clare, Suffolk. t 

iXflFFENS’ NOVELTIES. — Wonderful J 

» » Cactus and other Dahlias—Juarezii, Mrs. Hawkins, Mr. -j 
Tait, Constance, Picta, and many others, Is. per jmeket, free ; I 
also the following new beautiful single varieties : Crushed ^ 
Strawberry, new and favourite colour; Sambo, scarletcrimson ; 1 
perfect round flower; Mrs Walker, lemon-splashed and C 
strilled crimson ; Aurora, orange-shaded and pencilled with i 
carmine ; Dr. Ilall, tine cream ; Bessie, orange-veined purple; ( 
The Bride, pure white, pencilled, und striped delicate mauve; 
Dreadnought, bright crimson, edged white; Dr. Laws, orange- 8 
striped scarlet ; Mrs. Miller, white and black ; Paragon, black * 
striped crimson; Pantaloon, purple striped white; White - 
Queen, the best of all whites, Is. per packet, or the 13 kinds 1 
free for 10s. : in separate packets, true to name, a large mixed J 
packet free for 2s. 6d. ; large tubers, in mixture, 3s. 6d. per -i 
doz., free.—H. A. WIFFEN, Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk. „ 

WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES !—Best of all white - 

flowers. New pure white Ageratum,‘‘Ellen Terry," a J 
pure white perpetual-flowering plant, forming large trusses f 
of delicately-scented flowers all through the winter and ■ 
summer; is quite hardy for bedding purposes; well-rooted | 
plants, Is. 6d. each, free, 3 for 3s. Gd., 12 for 10s. New Broad ' 
Bean, longest in the world, pods more than 20 inches, delicious ] 
vegetable, Is. 4d. pint, free Is. 6<L—II. A. WIFFEN, Bel- i 
chump, Clare, Suffolk. ) 

ANEMONE JAPONIC A ALBA. — Lovely ' 

TT white flowers, 6 plants, 2s. ; 3s. 6d. per doz., carriage free 
double sweet-scented Rocket, true variety, 6 plants Is. 9d. ; 3a. 1 

dozen, free.—H. ENGLISH, Fairlie, Clevedon. \ 

TTONEYSUCKLES.-English Honeysuckle, G ■ 

TL plants, Is 6d. ; 2s. 6d. dozen, free. French, red, and 
white, same price.—H. ENGLISH, Fairlie. CleTedon. ‘ 

TWOPENCE PER PACKE L’. — High-class < 

T flower seeds : F rimula, Cineraria, Begonia, Acacia, Cal- J 
ceolaria, Carnation, Gloxinia, Balsam, Ice plant, Single ] 
Dahlia, Petunia, Lobelia, Pyrethrum, Auricula, Verbena, 
Heliotrope, Nicotiana aifinis, Canna, Chrysanthemums, La¬ 
vender, Musk, Salvia, Ac., Is. worth, post free. Hundred , 
testimonials.—C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfleld, Hants 

WONDERFUL VALUE. — Twelve large 

packets Vegetable Seeds : Onion, Carrot, Lettuce, Ac., 
post free Is. 3^i.—C. SHILLING, 8eedsman, Winchfleld Hants. 1 

OIX splendid ROSE TREES for pots or gar- j 

O den, includes Gloire do Dijon, 2s. 9d., carriage free.—C. 
SHILLING, Plant Grower, Ac., Winchtield, Hants. 

1 fl Ofin L'OLCHIC & COMMON LAURELS, . 

TUjUvv very bushy, must be sold, want of room, no , 
reasonable offer refused.—LEWIS, Newtown, Malvern. 

(i LOIRE DE DIJON and MARECHAL NIEL 

U ROSES, bushy plants, splendidly rooted, 3 to 5 ft., price 
upon application.—LEWIS, Newtown, Malvern. 

■pALMS. — A few hundreds of splendidly-grown : 
T Seaforthla elegans, Latania borbonica, Corypha austra¬ 
lis, Phoenix reclinata, and Areca lutescens, 12 inches high, 4s. 
per dozen, 25s. per 100; Latania borbonica, Seaforthia ele- : 
guns, and Euterpe edulis, 20 inches high, 12s. per dozen, less 
quantity Is. 3d. each ; larger Palms equally cheap. Packages 
and parcels post free.—GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford- 
hill, London, N. 

toEACHEY’S SWEET VIOLETS. — Finest 

T» collection in England. Catalogue, 30 best double and 
single varieties, with directions for cultivation, also Roses, 
Carnations, and Primroses, 2d.—Mu. R. W. BEACHKY, 
Kingskerawell, Devonshire. 

toEACHEY’S CARNATIONS.—Twelve finest- 

Tl named fragrant double border varieties, 8s. ; twelve beau¬ 
tiful " Selfs," “ Show,” or “ Picotees,” 10s. ; twelve Tree Carna¬ 
tions, 12s. Catalogue, with instructions, 2d.—M a. R. W 
BEACHKY. Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 

“PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Sfcmer 

T set, by an experienced collector of 27 years; oorrectly 
named and packed ; with Instruction Book for making Rockery, 
planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 named varie¬ 
ties, 6e. per 100 ; paroels post, 30, 2s. 1,000 varieties BRITISH 
and EXOTIC. Catalogue 2d. Estab. 27 years.—E GILL, 
Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, Devon. 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS for competition 

vJ from first prize flowers.—Show and fancy Pansies, French 
and Scotch striped and African Marigolds, Antirrhinums. 
Mimulus, Pentstemons, Balsams, single Dahlias, Stocks, and 
Asters, 3d. and 6d. per packet. Catalogue free. — J. 
JARDINK, Jun., Kilmarnock. 

A LPINE AURICULAS, large-floweringplants, 

TT 2s. per doz. White Foxgloves, Is. 3d. per dozen, carriage 
paid.—ROBERT BELL, Fountain Brow, Kendal. 

1 fin Ornamental and flowering 

TvU SHRUBS and CONIFERS, from 9 inches to 3 feet, 
for 7a. 6d., carriage paid ; half, 4«. ; including Cedrus Deodara, 
Cupresstts, Pin us. Picca, Abies, Juniperus, Laurustinus, Ac.— 
HENRY A Co.. A/nersham, Bucks. 

TV/TAGNOLIAS, two, la. 2d. ; Clematis, three, 

T»T i n three vars., Is. ; Chimonanthus, three, Is. 2d. ; 
Bignonla, three, Is. ; Jasminiutns, three vars., Is. ; Plumbago, 
three, Is. : Wistaria, two, Is. ; one each of above, free ; 7 plants, 
2 b. 6d.—HENRY A CO., Amersh&m, Bucks. 

TTARDY BRITISH FERNS.-Lastrea amnia 

TL Oreopteria, rigida, collina, dilatata, spinulosa, Pawley. 
Athyri mu lobatum, Polypodium semilacerum, Oak, calca- 
reum, Beech, Aspleniutn inarinum Ceterach crenatum, viride, 
Scolopendrinm. Ac., 15 Is. 6tl.; 20 of the large kinds for rockeries, 
2s. 6d. 50, 5«. 6d. ; 100, 10s. ; named. Carriage paid.—JAMES 
BELL, 6, Stramongate, Kendal. 

T ILLES OF THE VALLEY, home-grown, 100 

TJ crowns, 2s..3 30, 4s. 6d., free, for cash, with order,—A. 
WATERFI F.LD, Horncastle. 

“PANSIES, show and fancy, Scotch varieties 

T for competition, strong plants, purchaser’s selection 4s., 
my selection 3s. per dozen, all post free.—Catalogues free on 
application to GEO. WHITE, Carriagehill Nursery, Paisley. 

T ILIES OF THE VALLEY and deep blue 

Tl scented VIOLET roots, in unsurpassed condition, 2s. 100, 
Be. 300, free, mixed, if preferred. —C#HATCUFFK, Horncastle 


sorry for one falling into the hands of any 
owner who has not a real love of birds, as there 
are many points in his character, manners, and 
customs that would repel fastidious people. 
The raven is a carrion bird and naturally of a 
savage disposition, is cunning, thievish, and 
quite capable of pecking even a benefactor’s 
legs out of pure sport and love of fun. Then 
the buryings and re-burials of food and bric-a- 
brac make sad havoc with a lawn or Fern planta¬ 
tion, and yet it is cruel to shut such large birds 
in cribbed-up places. I would advise no one to 
buy one who cannot house the poor thing in 
proper style.—M. E. H. 

15741.— Sick parrot.—In reply to the 
question by “ Erin,” the best advice I can give 
to him is to let his bird live on very simple food ; 
but, above all, he should be careful that the 
parrot has a good supply of fresh, clean water, 
without which no bird can be healthy. If they are 
not supplied with it, they eat too much sop to ex¬ 
tract the moisture ; this, of course, deranges 
their stomachs. The staple food of a parrot or 
cockatoo should be canary seed, a little bread 
and milk once a day, plenty of ripe fruit, and 
fresh water. They ought to be out of their 
cages two or three hours a day. A bird so kept 
will always be in beautiful plumage, and will 
never show that ragged appearance which most 
caged birds do when moulting. I have had 
great experience with these birds.—I n thb 
Trade. 

16000.— Niger seed— Given in small quantities during 
moulting season, this assists the canary to cast its feathers, 
and dunng the breeding sewon prevents the hen birds 
being e^rg-oound. A very valuable seed to all canary 
breeders. It is an African seed, and at present not so well 
known os it ought to be to all lovers of cage birds.—W., 
Retford. 

15917.— Cockatoos.— "The Book on Parrots, Cocka¬ 
toos, and Macaws," by C. W. Gedney (Upcott Gill, 170, 
Strand, London), is about the best book treating of cocka¬ 
toos. I am afraid, however, the querist will not be able to 
get any of the cockatoo tribe to breed in a cage, as it is 
very seldom that they will breed in a large aviary.— 
G. H. D., Handewarth. 


TNDEX to GARDENING, VOL. VII.—The 

T Publisher begs to state in reply to numerous correspondents, 
that the Index to the last Volume of Oardknino Illus¬ 
trated, will be ready in about a week from the date of this 
p ublic a tion. _ 


TTARDY CLIMBERS.—Clematis flammula, 

-LL white; Blue Passion Flower, Japanese Honeysuckle, 
Old English ditto. White Jessamine, American Blackberries, 
Cotoneoster, Pyracanthus tred berried), Virginian Creeper, 
Ivies, and Eccremocirpus. Strong established plants, Sand 
3 years old, Is. each ; any three for 2s. 6<L, carriage free.— 
8. COOPER, Hadleigh, Suffolk,_ 


OTRAWBERRIES, first year, strong plants.— 

W Vicomte Thury (early). Sir Jos. Paxton, British Queen 
and Elton Pine (late), 3e. 6d. per 109, carriage free.—S, 
COOPER, Hadleigh. Suffolk. _ 

^ H U BARB. —Early Albert and Victoria, 
Tv 2s. 6d. dozen ; Seakale, la and Is. 6d. dozen; Asparagus, 
Connover's Colossal, 2 years, 2s. 6d., 3 years, 3s. 6d. per 100 ; 
Horse-radish, sets, 8d. doz.— S. COOPER, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

ACHIMENES, choice named kinds, Is. doz.; 

■a*. Gloxinias, choice, 3 for Is.; single Dahlias, pot roots, 
best mixed varieties, 2s. dozen; carriage free.—S. COOPER, 
Hadleigh, Buffolk. _ 

HPHORN QUICKS, 12 to 18 inches high, 10s. 
T per 1,000 ; 90s. per 10,000; Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 
4 years old, strong, 3s. 6d. per dozen, smaller plants, Is. 6d. 
dozen ; Raspberry Canes Is. dozen; 5s. per 100. —S. COOPER, 
The Nurseries, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

*D UDBECKIA NEWMANNII. — Beautiful 

Tv hardy herbaceous plant, grows anywhere, see Garden¬ 
ing, March 6, 3 for Is. ; Alpine Auriculas, best varieties, 2s. 
dozen; half-dozen, 1b. 2a.; carriage free.—S. COOPER, 
Hadleigh._ 

Q UEEN of the MARGUERITES, white, every¬ 
body’s flower, blooms all through summer and autumn, 
flowers 9 inches in circumference, most useful for cutting and 
decorations. Is. each: 2 for Is. 6d. Plant at once; carriage 
free —8. COOPER, Hadleigh, 8uffolk. 


■mCOTIANA AFFINIS. — The new sweet- 

T1 scented pure white Tobaocc Plant. The fragrance of one 

B 'ant will perfume a whole house. 4<1. and 7d. packet, post free. 

escriptive Catalogue for Seeds of finest quality, post free.— 
FRANCIS * SON, High-road, Leytonstonc, E. _ 

A SPAR AG US.—Strong 3 and 4-year old plants, 

-G- 3s. per 100; Sir Joseph Paxton Strawberry plants, good, 2s. 
per 100; Black Currants, 4-year, good stuff, at Is. per doz. 
Packed, and free on rail, for cash. Lists of general nurs-ry 
stock, post free on application.—EVE8 & DALTON, The 
Nu rseries, Gravesend. _ 

■KTEVV HARDY or cool greenhouse Variegated 

T1 FERN. — Athyriurn C— 1 -•-*— ---- - . 

plants in beautiful colour, 
pots, free for 20 stamps. 

Birmingham._ 


dump and sound as English-grown Roots. Price 5s 1 


|)lumjMin 


price on applies_ _ . _ _ _... 

warrants to H.M. the Queen and n.K.H. the Prince of Wales, 
237 and 233, High Hoiborn. London. 


■TUTREE GOLD MEDALS last season for show 

T and fancy Pansies. — Seed, saved from finest named 
▼arletlea. Is. and 2s. 6d. pei “ ' ~ ‘ ‘ 

free.—ALEXANDER Ul 

Die mi 


chosen from the following, sent post free und carefully 


■ 12 strong - rooted 


new strong plants, six distinct, 


twelve, 3s. Gd. 


*GE SNOWDROP BULBS, double and 

ingle, growing, 100, Is. 3d.: 7s. 1,000; Bluebell and 
lil bulbs, 140, Is. 3d.; 6s. 1,000, free; all bloom this sea- 


i.; 14s. 1,000; allcare- 
E, Horncastle._ 


food rooted plants, free, by parcel post, for Is. 3d.—JOHN 
NORFOLK, Wil burton, E ly, Cambs.__ 

DRiZE FANCY AND SHOW PANSIES.— 

T The winner of all the principal prizes in Scotland during 
the past three seasons. 8ced from the finest varieties Is. to 
Is. 6d. per packet. Send for Catalogue, post free.—JOHN 
SUTHERLAND, Victoria Nursery, Lenzie, N.B._ 


• large plants, 2s.; 12, do., 
id rosea— the alba is grand 
doz. ; 15s., 


far cutting, being pure white, large clumps, 2s. 6d. d 
100. Car riage free.—IIY. GODFREY, Stourbridg e. 


correspondent, “ Bucklebury,” that it is useless ende ivouring 
to get any of the American or ordinary Eastern kinds of 
Maize to ripen in this country. He must sow "Cobbetfc’s 
Indian Corn," which I have never failed ripening every season 
for forty years. I have by me a quantity of cobs ripened here 
lost year and the year previous, which I am prepared to dis¬ 
pose of at 2s. per cob. Each oob would be sufficient to sow a 
rod of ground. I will also send full particulars how to plant 
and cook the same. I enjoy ‘‘ green corn ” for breakfast every 
year from beginning of August to middle of September.— 
F REDERIC FANE, Moyles-court, Ringwood. _ 

pRANE & CLARKE will be pleased to post 

v their Special List to their natrons and intending purchasers 
on receipt of addresses. Satisfaction guaranteed. Testi¬ 
monials and reorders received daily,—Hillside Nursery, Had- 
de nham, Cambs. _ 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Strong-rooted 

v plants of best sorts, such as Lady Selborne, Lord 
Alcester, Scour Melanie, Ac., 1 b. 6d. doz.; early flowering 
section, the'cream of this useful class, Madame Desgrange. 
Virginia, Pompon, Toulousaine, Ac., 2s. doz., free.—CRANE 

A CLAR KE, Hadd e nham , Cambs._ 

T OBELI A.—Crystal Palace compacta, best 
Tl dark blue, fine bushy plants, 3s. ICO. Nicotians afBnis, 
2s. doz. Double scarlet Tropeeolums, Is. 3d. doz., free.— 
CRANE A CLARKE, Hillside Nursery, Haddenham, Cambs. 

T~OBELIA CARDIN ALTS. — Intense scarlet 

TJ flowers, rioh dark foliage, should be in every garden, 
2s. 6d. doz. Anthemis tinctoria, grand hardy sulphur Mar¬ 
guerites, wonderfully floriferous, 3s. doz., free.—CRANE A 
CLARKE, Hadd enham , Cambs. _ 

T7ERBENAS.—Strong-rooted cuttings, the 

V pick of last year’s seedlings, will give a grand show at a 
little expense, Is. 3d. doz., 7s. 100.—CRANE A CLARKE, 
Haddenham. ___ 

q (inn DOUBLE PETUNIAS.—A splendid 

OjUUU collection of these invaluable plants for conser¬ 
vatories and window boxes, such sorts as Adonis, Lapageur, 
Crepuscula, Perfects, Unique, Crntore, Inimitable, Neptune, 
3s. doz.; Crimson King, fine for pots or borders, 2a. 6d. doz., 
f rec ._CRANE A CLARKE, Haddenham, Cambs. 

4UERITES.—Yellow or white, Is. 6d. 

doz. Cinerarias, Daniel's, Is. 3d. doz., free.—CRANE 
" nbs._ _ 


M A ™_ 

A CLARKE, Haddenham, Cam! 


■DUCHSIAS.—Superb collection, Is. Gd. doz. ; 

T guch 8orts Bs EIegam», jCharmin^ Avalanche, Mrs. 


Rundell, Ac.—CRANE A CLARKE, 


lenham, Cambs. 


pHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.—6 


4 Heliotropes, aim •* uouuiv i fnuiii«,juiui hibwum <iuaui 
3s. 3d., free.—CRANE A CLARKE, Haddenham, Cambs, 

PLOWER SEEDS.—WOLTONS COLLEC- 

T TION HARDY ANNUALS contains 12 pkts. choice 
var., Is.; 20 pkts. extra choice, 2s. 6d. Collection of Hardy 
Annuals and Perennials contains 30 pkts. choicest var.. 5s , 
post free.-R. J. WO LTON, Flo rist, 9, Leonard stre et, H ull. 

pUT FLOWERS.—WILLIAM DENMAN, 

\J Salesman and Horticultural Agent, Covent-garden, W.C., 
has a good demand for Eucharis, Gardenias, Camellias, Nar¬ 
cissus. Roses, Maiden-hair Fern. Ac __ 

PRYSTAL PALACE SPRING FLOWER 

SHOW, March 26th and 27th.- Schedules of this and 
other Flower and Fruit Shows during 1884, to be had on 
application to Mr. W. G. HEAD, Garden Superintendent, 
Crystal Palace. 1:1; IT d Pfl £ I' 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR BUDDING 
AND GRAFTING. 


Thb operation of grafting ia employed in onr 
gardens for a variety of purposes, some of 
the objects aimed at being directly the opposite 
of others; for instance, if any particular variety 
is naturally weak it may be often strengthened 
by grafting on a more vigorous stock, while, in 
the case of a very strong-growing kind, its rate 
of progress may be arrested if grafted on a 
weaker one. An instance of this is the Quince, 
which is often used as a stock on which to graft 
Apples and Pears, in order to induce a free, 
dwarf habit. Another purpose for which 
grafting is extensively called into practice is in 
the case of fruit trees, healthy, hut of inferior 
quality. • They may be headed back and grafted 
with a superior variety, so that the hitherto 
worthless tree, if it be constitutionally sound, 
will soon yield a crop of superior fruit. Roses 
are much treated in this way, for budding is but 
another form of the same operation, the object 
aimed at being the same. Pendulous plants 
are grafted on tall, naked stems, in order to show 
their drooping character to the greatest advan¬ 
tage, and the operation is also much employed 
for propagating purposes, as on a good healthy 
stock the rate of increase will be much more 


rapid than would be the case if the shoots were 
struck from cuttings, besides which, in an emer¬ 
gency, a greater number of scions than of cut¬ 
tings can be formed. Many plants, too, will 
not strike from cuttings, yet they can be readily 
grafted on some nearly allied kind. )f it 
were not for this mode of increase many of 
our beautiful trees and shrubs would be 
among the greatest of rarities, for some 
of them will not strike from cuttings, and 
where seed is not to be obtained grafting is the 
only mode available, except layering, and this 
latter method is rather slow. In grafting 
(except where the stock is intended to influence 
the scion in some way or other) the best results 
are obtained when both stock and scion are as 
nearly related to each other as possible ; for if 
they are unequal in vigour the point of union 
sometimes becomes unsightly, owing, in the case 
of a weaker scion, to the superabundant supply 
of sap, and in the opposite case the scion is apt 
to overgrow the stock. A recapitulation of the 
curiosities of grafting would occupy a con¬ 
siderable space, for in some instances plants 
will not thrive so well on a near relative as on 
one widely removed ; but these are only excep¬ 
tions, the general rule being as stated above. A 
good deal of the success of grafting will depend 
upon the perfect health of both stock and 
scion, as when weakness exists the chances of 
failure are much increased. This operation is 
performed in a variety of ways and on all kinds 
of plants, from a large Apple tree to little sub¬ 
jects no thicker than a straw. In the case of 
these small plants it is necessary to protect 
them under glass till a union is complete, even 
if they are hardy; but as there are numbers 
that can be grafted in the open air without 
any protection, it is < ‘ 
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speak, as such things are within the reach of | 
all. In these remarks the “ stock ” applies to the 
permanent or rooted portion which is to support 
the “ scion ” or graft. 

To graft an Apple ob Pear tree, say a 
good-sized, healthy specimen, the quality of 
whose fruit is inferior, the first thing to do is to 
cut the head of the stock pretty closely, leaving 
the branches not far from the main trunk, 
giving an eye, of course, to the regular balancing 
of the future head of the tree. When this is 
done the cuts, which should be made horizon¬ 
tally, must be smoothed over with a knife to 
remove any slight irregularities, and leave all 
neat and clean for the grafting operation. The 
scions should be formed of the preceding year’s 
shoots, choosing snch as are clean and well 
ripened. They are prepared by making a 
sloping cut some 3 inches or 4 inches long, be¬ 
ginning just opposite a bud, and gradually 
sloping to the point. Then a longitudinal 
incision is made in the bark of the stock of 
sufficient length to allow the graft to be pushed 
in its place, which should be as far as the cut 
rtion extends. The bark of the stock must 
lifted with a piece of bone, fashioned like the 
base of the scion, and when that is done the 
graft must be slipped in its pj^ce. In the event 
of two or more grafts being put on one branch, 
a single cut iu the bark of the stock will often 
allow sufficient space for all the scions, and, of 
course, they are held more firmly in their place 
than if the bark of each stock was cut at the 
point of insertion. When this operation is 
complete the grafts must be tied in their place 
by means of some ligature being wound tightly 
around the whole, and at the finish tied securel v. 
The point of union must then be made thoroughly 
air-tight by means of good tenacious clay that has 
been moistened just sufficiently to make it 
pliable. This coating of clay will need examina¬ 
tion from time to time to see if it has cracked 
at all, and if it has the defect must be at once 
made good, otherwise the grafts will shrivel up. 
The time to graft is iust as the buds of the 
stock are bursting into leaf; but the scions must 
be quite dormant, to insure which they must be 
cut some time before, and laid in the ground in 
a cool place. On the proper condition of both 
stock and scion a good deal of the success 
of the operations depends, and as the time 
of growth varies considerably in different 
seasons no definite date can be given for it to 
be carried out; bot if the scions are in a safe 
place it can be done whenever the stocks reach 
the proper Btage. Even after the union is com¬ 
plete care must be taken to prevent the grafts 
being blown off or broken by high winds, which 
will sometimes happen unless they are secured. 
Besides Apples and Pears, Plums and other 
fruits may be grafted in this way, though dif¬ 
ferent methods are often used. Seedling Apples 
or Pears, when about the thickness of oue’s 
finger, are good stocks, for not only can they be 
grafted as above described, but also in the cleft 
manner—that is, where the scion is fashioned in 
the form of a wedge and the stock split for in¬ 
sertion. 

Budding. —Besides this, all can be budded 
more or lens successfully, which operation is 
carried out in the following manner : The 
shoots selected to supply the buds must be clean 
grown, but not too vigorous, and when separated 
from the parent plant the leaves must 


be cut off, leaving only the leaf-stalk. 
The buds from the centre of the shoot 
only should be selected, as those on the top are 
too succulent, whereas the bottom ones often 
refuse to grow. The bud is separated by making 
an incision a little more than half an inch above 
and the same below it. Then the knife is 
inserted just above the upper incision, and 
carried down to the lower one, when the bud 
will be by this separated from the stem, with a 
piece of bark attached, in shape something like 
an antique shield. In taking off the bud the 
knife must not be allowed to go deeply into the 
stem, otherwise too much woody matter will 
come off with the bud. There should be just 
enough to fill up the space at the back, which 
will serve to prevent its being dried up before 
growth commences. If, however, rather more 
of the woody tissue comes away with the bud it 
is better to allow it to remain, as the delicate 
bark is liable to be injured if handled too 
much. The bud is now ready for its place in 
the centre of a shield-shaped piece of bark, a 
little more than 1 inch long and half that width. 
The next thing is to prepare the spot for its 
insertion. The bark of the selected stock is 
then cut in the form of a T, and, the edges 
being raised with the fiat handle of a budding 
knife, or some substitute that will not injure 
the bark, the bud is then slipped into 
its place. It is then tied firmly but carefully, 
so as to keep the incision quite air-tight; 
if this be at all loosely done the bud 
will shrivel up. This operation is a good 
deal carried out in nurseries where rapid pro¬ 
pagation is an object, as young seedling stocks 
can be budded close to the ground, and thus 
furnish plants having all the advantages of those 
on their own roots. Old hard-barked trees 
cannot be operated on in this way, for it is 
necessary that they be young and full of sap, bo 
that any wounds may be quickly healed. When 
budded the stock may be cut back a bit, and 
when the inserted bud begins to push, it can 
be gradually removed ; beware, however, of a 
too sweeping mutilation all at once. July is a 
good month for this operation in most oases, 
while the late Apples can be done in August. 
As the bark runs much more freely after rain, 
this should be borne in mind, and if it is still 
obstinate, a good watering at the roots will 
often remove that difficulty. Budding in this 
way can be done either standard high, or close 
to the ground. 

Roses are largely propagated by grafting or 
budding, comparatively few being grown on 
their own roots, and, as grafting needs to be 
done under glass, most of them are budded. 
The stocks generally employed are the common 
Dog Rose of the hedges, and the Manetti, 
another wild form of Rose ; but any kind is 
really available for this purpose, providing it is 
of a good constitution. So well is this under¬ 
stood, that it is no uncommon thing to see a 
bush bearing several different kinds of Roses, 
all of which have been budded on the one 
stock. Wherever wild Roses abound, great 
numbers of suckers are produced, and tnese, 
being separated from the parent plant with a 
few attendant roots, are cut down to the height 
required and planted. Two or three shoots are 
generally pushed out from the upper part 
of the stem, and it is these branches that are 
budded. The better way to carry out this 
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operation is to bend the shoots downwards, and 
tie them in that position, as the flow of sap is 
sufficiently arrested, and a greater amount of 
success is thus obtained than if the branches are 
cut back at all. The bud must be inserted on 
the upper portion of the branch, as close to the 
main stem as the operation can be conveniently 
performed, as, when growth takes place, a neat 
and compact head of branches is the result; 
while if budded at some little distance from 
the main stem the specimen would never 
become so compact. Budding is generally per¬ 
formed in July, but sometimes it may be done 
later, the principal thing being to catch the 
exact time when the bark separates readily 
from the wood—that is to say, when the bark 
will strip off easily and reveal the existence of 
moisture just underneath. The buds are best 
selected from a branch on which the terminal 
flower or flowers are at their best, or not long 
past, for if taken from very young wood they 
are too succulent and shrivel up, while, on the 
other hand, if too old they often remain a long 
time before they grow. The operation of taking 
and inserting the buds is as above recommended 
for fruit trees, and, as in their case, secure 
tying is a very important matter. A good 
material for the purpose is a Boft cotton, of the 
same stylo as that known as darning cotton, but 
stouter than it is generally sold. The 
tying material should be, as a rule, removed 
before winter, but in the case of any doubtful 
or very delicate subjects it may be left 
on till spring. After the buds start into growth, 
showing that a union is complete, the branches 
of the stock must be shortened, but not cut off 
as far back as the buds, for the presence of a 
few shoots tends to maintain a vigorous circula¬ 
tion of sap, which would not be the case if the 
head of the plant was cut back all at once. All 
being safe, in the spring the branches may be 
cut back to the buds, leaving it to them 
then to supply the bloom. For dwarf Roses the 
Manctti stock is generally used, and very suit¬ 
able it is for the purpose, as it will strike 
readily from cuttings, and does not push up 
suckers, though shoots from the stem are of 
frequent occurrence ; but they are readily re¬ 
moved, and, if needed, can be put in as cuttings. 
In order to obtain low bushes, the Manetti must 
be budded as close to the ground as possible ; 
sometimes the removal of a little soil will facili¬ 
tate the operation. The Manetti can be budded 
during a longer period than tho common Brier, 
as the bark remains in a proper condition for a 
greater length of time. Like the standard 

S lants, these dwarfs must also be shortened 
ack when a union is complete, but the final 
pruning must not take place till spring. 

Besides the above-mentioned subjects, budding 
is employed for the propagation of a great 
many other trees and shrubs, among which 
mention may be made of Hollies, which are fit 
for the operation in August. The leaf accom¬ 
panying the bud must be cut off, leaving 
only the leaf-stalk. This method of propa¬ 
gation is largely employed in the case 
of the numerous variegated Hollies, which 
are so popular and so highly orna¬ 
mented. By this means either standards 
or dwarfs may be formed. The variegated 
Negundo is another plant amenable to this 
mode of treatment, and so are most of its allies, 
the Acers or Maples. The beautiful Japanese 
forms, however, must be grafted under glass. 
The Lilac may be budded, and as there are so 
many new varieties especially double flowering 
kinds, great numbers are now increased in that 
way. One thing to guard against in the case 
of Lilacs is that suckers are pushed up so 
freely from the base of the stock that a watch¬ 
ful eye must be kept for their detection and 
speedy removal. The ornamental double¬ 
flowering Plums and Cherries are also increased 
by budding in the same way as the fruiting 
varieties and so are the early-flowering Almonds 
and double Peaches. Many other subjects may 
be budded, but the above include the more 
prominent members of that class and those 
usually increased in that way. By grafting, 
nearly any tree or shrub can be increased, pro¬ 
vided suitable stocks are at hand, though many 
require to be done under glass. Some may, 
however, be grafted out-of-doors among which 
may be noted : The Thorn (which can also be 
successfully budded), the Catalpa, the Oak (but 
only the deciduous kinds), the Laburnum, the 
Horse-Chestnut, au<PbCherflL Anothlr .style of 
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grafting, which, however, requires to be per¬ 
formed under glass, is that by which a portion 
of a plant is grafted on to a root of perhaps 
the same, or, at all events, a nearly allied kind. 
The beautiful climbing Wistaria, which will not 
strike from cuttings, is one of the subjects so 
treated, being generally grafted on its own roots, 
and the beautiful garden varieties of Clematis 
are mostly propagated in this way. In all the 
operations of grafting and budding a great deal 
of success will depend upon a good sharp 
knife, which will make a clean cut, and therefore 
all tools used should be kept in perfect order. 

T. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

Amongst the many Michaelmas Daisies now 
grown in gardens, few, if any, surpass Aster 
Amellus. It was cultivated by Gerard as far 
back as the year 1596, and it still retains a 
foremost place in our gardens, notwithstanding 
the many additions that have of late been made 
to this popular genus. The dwarfer sorts seem 
to be better suited for ordinary gardens than 
those of tall and rank growth, and, moreover, 
as most of them are comparatively slow growers, 


| brighter golden disc ; the rays, too, are de- 
flexed and very pretty. Amelloides, which is 
! nearly twice as high as Amellus, is a free- 
flowering and very handsome plant. Its rays 
are narrower, and the colour lighter, if any¬ 
thing, than that of the type. Roseus is a 
reddish purple-flowered variety of great beauty ; 
aud, lastly, we have Archer-Hind’s variety, if 
the true plant belongs to this group at all. One 
plant which we received under the above name 
turned out to be A. spectabilis, a pretty bright 
violet-flowered species, seldom more than a foot 
high, and very neat in habit. A. multiradiatus 
is a most beautiful species from the Himalayas, 
but, unfortunately, very variable ; some of the 
forms in a weak state are hardly distinguish able 
from A. alpinus. In its normal state, however, * 
the flower-heads are very handsome, half as 
large again as that just alluded to, and of a fine 
bright purple-blue colour ; the leaves are lance¬ 
shaped, narrowing down to the petiole, and 
yellowish green. It grows about 2 feet high, 
and flowers all through the summer months. 
A. diplostephiodes is about the same height as 
the abeve, but has much larger flowers, which 
are rarely less than 4 inches in diameter and of 




the danger from overcrowding, if they are 
divided every third year, will be but little. 
They succeed in almost any soil, and so readily 
do they suit themselves to the most adverse 
circumstances, that, however bleak the aspect, 
no garden need bo without its selection of 
Asters. They may be increased either by 
division of the roots or from seed ; where 
variety rather than perpetuity of the origi¬ 
nal species is wanted, the latter mode is the 
only one available. Many of the varieties 
found in gardens at the present time have been 
raised in this way from a sowing of what to 
all appearance was seed of a true species. 
Division is also a ready way of increasing good 
forms, and it may be done at any time between 
November and April. A. Amellus throws up 
several rigid, generally branched, stems, and 
rarely attains more than 2 feet in height. The 
leaves, which are obovate, are flat and rough to 
the touch ; the flowers are large and very 
showy, violet or purplish blue, -with a yellowish 
disc. It is a native of Southern Europe, and 
is perfectly hardy in our climate. Under cul¬ 
tivation it seems to sport a little, having given 
rise to a few forms of real value to the florist. 
Bessarabicus, another dwarf kind, has large 
regular flowers with long pointed rays, narrower 
than the type, and of a deeper colour ; a semi¬ 
double variety also does duty under this name ; 
then we have cassubicus, which differs from the 
above in having much broaders flowers and a 


vations of from 8,000 feet to 16,000 feet from 
Sikkim to Kashmir, and is perfectly hardy in 
our gardens. It flowers in July and August. 
Among others may be mentioned A. glaucus, 
sibiricus, pyrenjeus, Thomeoni, ericoides, and 
versicolor. K. 


16064.— Sweet-scented annuals.— Sweet Peas, 
Mignonette, Sweet Sultan, Asperula azurea setosa (blue), 
Candytuft, Matthiola bicornis, Nicotians afflnis (h.h.a.), 
and Schizopetalon Walkcri will be found good.—W. T. T. 
Widdowson. 

16042.— Obtaining anthracite coal.— Anthracite 
coal may be obtained here for 8s. 6d. per ton. I have 
used it for a long time heating four small houses with one 
tubular boiler.—R. Nkvill, Llanelly. 

16018.— Making footpath.— “ H. T.” can make a 
good garden path by mixing 15 gallons of gas tar with 1 
yard of small gravel, and spreading it 2 inches thick on 
garden path ; then well roll it down. If the path has been 
gravelled paint it over twice with gas tar ; in both cases 
the weather and gravel must be dry.—M. M. 

16014.—Plants for sunless btprder.— 
Rhubarb and Mint will grow fairly well 
without sun, but would be late in coming 
into use. It is just the place to grow Lettuces 
during the summer, as they like cool quarters. 
Black Currant trees generally do very well in 
such a position. To a gardener such a border is 
invaluable during the summer in which to plant 
Pansies, Polyanthus, Primroses, and similar 
plants that require shade. Such a position is 
also suitable in which to stand greenhouse 
plants during hot weather, especially such 
subjects as Camellias Mid Azaleas.—J. •. ®. 
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FLOWERING AND FINE-FOUAGED 
ANNUALS. 

Mfr experience in the culture of annual* ia of a 
somewhat extended character, and may be 
useful to those who possess a greenhouse and 
frames. In order to have a lasting show of 
many varieties I hold these adjuncts to be 
absolutely necessary. By their aid we get 
plants in good condition for transplanting early 
m May, thereby adding from one to two months 
to the flowering and decorative season of very 
many desirable kinds, which will be admitted 
to be an immense gain, considering how often 
the early rains in autumn spoil their effective¬ 
ness. In order to make my notes clearly under¬ 
stood, I will divide them into classes, taking, 
first, those which, in my opinion, are benefited 
by frame and greenhouse treatment. Amongst 
these I place Asters, Stocks, Dianthus, Heli- 
chrysums, Marigolds, Mesembryanthemums, 
Portulacas, Nasturtiums, Petunias, Phloxes, 
Salpiglossis, Zinnias, and Ageratums as flower¬ 
ing plants, and Amarantus, Artemisia, Cineraria, 
the various kinds of Grasses, Ice plants, Nico¬ 
tians, Perilla, Pyrethrums, Ricinus, Salvia, 
Solanums, and Zeas as ornamental foliaged 
plants. Although a limited list I believe 
it to contain the elements necessary for 
an effective show during the most desirable 
season. The whole of the above should 
be sown about the latter end of March 
or early in April, in pots or nans, which should 
be half-filled with crocks. The compost which 
I have found most suitable is well disintegrated 
loam and leaf-mould, in equal proportions, for 
filling up the pots to within an inch of the top. 
This should be lightly pressed to an even 
surface ; cover this with about half an inch of 
fine sandy soil, again making the surface firm 
and level, upon which sow the seed thinly, 
evenly distributing it. The size of the seeds is 
a good guide for covering them ; for very small 
seeds a very light covering indeed of fine sandy 
soil should be used, only sufficient for hiding 
them ; larger seeds may have a thicker covering 
in proportion, always making the surface firm. 
A good watering through a fine rose must then 
be given. A frame having been previously pre 
pared with fermenting materials, sufficient tine 
coal ashes should be put in to plunge the pots 
up to their rims, taking care they are perfectly 
level. Great care should also be taken that the 
first flush of heat has subsided, a temperature 
of from 70degs. to 80 degs. being suitable. Some 
of the seeds will germinate quick ly. They must be 
protected from damp on all suitable occasions 
by giving air, and the temperature maintained 
by linings of fresh fermenting material; shading 
must also be attended to as soon as the seedlings 
show signs of coming through the ground ; and 
in no case should watering be neglected—a 
uniform moisture being most essential to success. 
As soon as the seedlings are fairly out of the 
soil, the pots should be taken into the green¬ 
house ana allowed to harden off for a few days, 
when they should be pricked off in pots, pans, 
or boxes, about 1£ inches apart. Some varieties 
1 prefer putting singly in thumb pots or sixties ; 
amongst these are the following : Petunias, 
Phlox Drummondi, Ageratums, Tobacco plants, 
Castor-oil plants, Amarantus, Perilla, and Zeas. 
One thing very necessary is to keep them in a 
growing condition ; they must receive no check ; 
for. this a suitable heat should be maintained. 
When those which have been pricked off, 
several in a pot or box, have made good growth, 
and the season is well advanced, they may 
be transplanted into cold frames, in rich 
•oil, where they will remain until removed 
to their permanent quarters. This should 
be done with a trowel, giving a copious water¬ 
ing, and continuing to do so until well estab¬ 
lished. Those put singly into pots may, if 
necessary, have one shut before being planted 
out in beds or borders. Treated thus, they 
cannot fail to give satisfaction. The custom of 
•owing seeds in pans or boxes, and allowing 
them to remain until finally planted out, is a 
bad one, and the plants can never become fully 
developed. Continuous bloomers are of the 
greatest importance, and of the list mentioned 
above, several have this quality. Asters and 
Stocks will bloom for a considerable time, as 
•too, Dianthus, Marigolds, Nasturtiums, and 
Salpiglossis; whilst Helichrysums, Phlox Drum- 
mondi. Petunias, Zinnias, and Ageratums may 
be considered as permanent bloomers, anil equal 
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in that respect to our best bedding plants. 
Nothing can exceed in beauty a bed of either 
Phlox, Petunias, or Zinnias. The fine-foliaged 
plants just enumerated all continue in good 
and effective condition until killed or otherwise 
injured by frost, fully repaying the little trouble 
expended upon them in the spring. 

{Secondly, let us take annuals which may advan¬ 
tageously be sown out-of-doors. Amongst these, 
some of the best are Eschscholtzias, Gilias, 
Leptosiphons, Linaria, Nemophila, Sweet Pea, 
Convolvulus, Poppy, Prince’s Feather, Sanvi- 
talia, Saponaria, Silene, and Viscaria. Many of 
these are extremely effective in ribbon form, or 
scattered irregularly in shrubbery borders. 
Prince’s Feather and Poppies are especially 
adapted to the shrubbery ; Leptosiphon, Vis¬ 
caria, Linaria, Ac., for ribbons; Nemophila, 
Silene, and Sanvitalia for edges of beds and 
borders. The last is especially good, being a 
profuse and permanent bloomer ; it is in every 
way a charming and valuable plant, and fully 
deserves extensive cultivation—indeed, I have 
often wondered that it has not been more gene¬ 
rally used for edgings to bedding plants. 
Saponaria is useful for covering roots, banks, 
kc.j forming very pretty objects. Amongst 
fine-foliaged plants which may be sown out-of- 
doors are the Carduus, which, although 
biennials, are effective the first season, as for 
instance, Marian us. Hemp also has qualities to 
recommend it as an ornamental plant, and may 
be made effective amongst shrubs. Many orna¬ 
mental Grasses and Gourds may be sown in the 
open, although perhaps the latter succeed better 
if grown in heat and planted out. Few 
plants are more beautiful than the Beets; 
some are bold and effective as single speci¬ 
mens or in threes: others are small and 
useful for lines and ribbons ; of the former, 
the varieties of Cicla are grand objects, the 
colours vivid and of a Bucculent crispness, 
the latter characterised by intensity of 
colour; no gatden should be without them. 
Galegas are very beautiful and desirable plants, 

f raceful in foliage and pretty in flower, repro- 
ucing themselves freely. Some of the Sun¬ 
flowers, too, are noble plants, both as regards 
foliage and flowers, the silvery-foliaged variety 
especially so. The giant Cow Parsnip has an 
aspect so commanding as to render it an indis¬ 
pensable and desirable object in shrubbery and 
woodland, as also in the vicinity of water. All 
the above subjects are of the simplest culture, 
requiring for the most part rich soil for their 
full development; they may generally be sown 
the first week in April, and will require no 
further attention, except thinning out, which 
is of the first importance, and keeping them 
free from weeds until well established, when 
most of them will take care of themselves. 

I might easily extend this list of desirable 
plants by adding such as Liuum, Malope, Love- 
lies-bleeding, Martynia, (Enothera, Centaurea 
Cyanus, Ac., but I think sufficient varieties have 
been included to insure a permanent display dur¬ 
ing summer and autumn. Of those mentioned, 
many effective combinations may be produced ; 
for instance, a bed of Phlox Drummondi, edged 
with Salvia argentea, and intermixed with orna¬ 
mental Grasses, Petunias, Maize, and Prince’s 
Feather, will make a good display. Portulacas, 
Saponaria, and Sanvitalia mix well for large 
beds. Tobaccos, Maize, Perilla, Amarantus, 
Grasses, kc ., can be so arranged as to be very 
beautiful and effective ; in short, arrangements 
and combinations may be varied to suit all tastes. 
—C. D., in Field. 


15938. —The use of sewage. — Like 
“Amateur, Devizes,” I have a cesspool with 
pump in my garden, and find it of the greatest 
possible use. In “Amateur’s” light sandy 
soil the sewage should be simply invaluable. 
The liquid, according to my experience, is 
strongest on the surface, and for the first few 
minutes should be pumped on to the soil, after 
which the pump may be freely used for watering. 
I use it to my vines, Peaches, Roses, Primulas, 
Pelargoniums, Hydrangeas, Chrysanthemums, 
Spiraeas, Paris Daisies, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
Marrows, Melons—in fact, almost everything— 
and with success. For vegetables of all sorts 
it is invaluable, and it is of great benefit to 
all fruit trees and—except, of course, during 
the fruiting season—to Strawberries. The sew¬ 
age must be used carefully and with moderation 


until its strength is ascertained by experience. 
My gardener thinks it is detrimental to Fuchsias 
when in bloom, and should be sparingly used 
to Pelargoniums. We have Sprouts which reach 
nearly over the whole of our kitchen-garden, 
and the beds are irrigated in turn as required. 
In winter, and whenever liquid manure is not 
wanted elsewhere, it ia pumped in the early 
morning on a tennis lawn, which is always 
green and fresh. For application in the front 
garden and in the houses we have a twenty- 
gallon tank on wheels.— Falsteon. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary for week ending 
March 27th. 

Filled wire baskets with Ferns for suspending; we find 
these very useful as well as ornamental. We make our 
own baskets, which are simply wire receptacles of different 
sizes, without any ornament, but are strongly made and 
painted. In filling them the baskets are thickly lined with 
Hoss, and a strong plant of a suitable species of Fern is 
planted in the centre. Occasionally such drooping- 
habited plants as Fanicum variegatum and SelaginelTa 
denticulate are planted round the edge of the basket to 
give variety and hide the bottom of the basket quicker. 
Many species of the following genera are used for basket 
work : Davallla, Adiantum, Polypodium, Pl&tycerium 
Pteris, Asplenium, and Nephrolepla. Potted off Cala 
diums, using rather strong turfy loam and manure, about 
a third of the latter for the strongest bulbs; with a strong 
soil the leaves come brighter ana more substantial. Pul 
in cuttings of Tree Carnations ; plunged pots in hot-bed. 
Grafted Periskia stocks with EpiphyUums, keeping them 
close for the present. Watered inside vine borders. 
Stopped and tied down laterals of vines. Divided a 
number of old plants of Cyperus alternifolius to increase 
stock ; this is a very useful furnishing plant for filling dark 
corners. Divided, also for stock purposes, several plants 
of Aspidistra lurida variegata, one of the very best plants 
for room culture. Put in a lot of cuttings of Veronica 
Andersoni variegata ; want stock enough to make ground¬ 
work for large bed in flower garden. Pstted off bedding 
plants and pricked off seedlings in boxes of various 
kinds. Put in cuttings of a few things, of which stock is 
rather short. Must have a good many Heliotropes for 
their sweet scent and soft neutral tint of colour ; must 
also have a good many pink Geraniums. Emptied a 
liquid manure tank over the roots of some old Apple trees 
in orchard. Top-dressed some Plum trees that bore a 
heavy crop last year by removing a little of the surface 
soil and placing a layer of rich manure over the roots, 
then replacing the soil. Planted a new bed of alpine 
Strawberries ; took another batch of Strawberries in pots 
to houses for forcing. Shifted Tomatoes into larger pots, 
keeping them on 6nelf near glass in greenhouse to get 
them strong and stocky. Planted edgings of hardy things 
to beds in flower garden, including Sedums, Stachys 
lanata, Cerastium toruentosum. Planted out Cabbages 
and Lettuces from seed beds. Sowed Leeks and trans¬ 
planted winter Onions. 


Glasshouses. 

Fern-houses. —A little shade will now be 
required in the middle of the day when the 
weather is bright; but although there are a few 
species, including the filmy kinds, that cannot 
bear sun, much the greater number of Ferns 
will not only do with much more sun than is 
often supposed, but their general usefulness is 
increased oy less shading than is usually given, for 
in their case) as with other plants, the less light 
they get the more soft and flabby is the growth 
they make. In houses where Ferns are planted 
out, the small, weak growers that are neces¬ 
sarily much further away from the glass than 
the tall, stronggrowing sorts suffer propor¬ 
tionately more, the shade used on the roof, in 
addition to the over-hanging plants, keeping 
them in a condition of semi-darkness, the 
result of which is seen in the fronds produced 
by plants under such conditions not being of 
much use for cutting. Another consequence 
of insufficient light to these plants, both 
the large and the small growers, is 
that they are much more susceptible to 
the attacks of thrips, while, at the same 
time, the frondB are less able to stand the appli¬ 
cation of Tobacco-smoke and the syringing with 
or dipping in Tobacco-water, necessary to de¬ 
stroy the insects. The mistake is also frequently 
made with Ferns, especially when grown iu 
company with other plants that require heat, of 
keeping them much too warm, which has a like 
influence to that of over-Bhading, in inducing a 
soft, weak condition of the fronds. During the 
spring, 50 (legs, in the night is enough for the 
generality of kinds. Mucn less pot room is re¬ 
quired by many Ferns, especially the large tree 
species, than they are often given. Large- 
growing kinds, like the Dicksonias, Cyatheas, 
and Cibotiums, may be kept for many years in 

E ots of limited size, 16 inches to 20 inches for 
irge specimens, providing they are liberally 
supplied with manure-water during the time 
they are making their growth—that is, from the 
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time when the principal head of fronds first 
begin to move in spring, until they attain 
their full size. Most of the species above* 
mentioned, and other strong-growing sorts, 
will now be moving, and should have 
manure water once a-week or so until the 
growth lias attained the condition described. 
The smaller growers are equally benefited 
by applications of manure water, particu¬ 
larly the kinds used for cutting, including 
Adiantums, Pteris, Davallias, Nephrolepis, and 
othors, that are often much weakened by the 
extent to which their fronds are removed. 
Ferns, in common with other pot plants, should 
have the manure water that is given them 
applied at the time they are making growth, and 
at no other, as, when they are in a state of rest, 
it is likely to do harm. More air must be given 
proportionate to the increase of solar warmth, 
but the young, delicate fronds should not be 
subjected to cold draughts. 

Stove. —Free-growing plants, especially such 
as are not repotted until after they have 
flowered, will, from the time their growth 
begins to move freely, be benefited by manure 
water, which will improve the size and con¬ 
dition of the flowers; this is especially the case 
with Ixoras—they will bear liberal feeding in 
this way. The same applies to Dipladenias 
that were potted in autumn, and which, if they 
have been kept moving in a brisk heat through 
the winter, will now have quantities of young 
roots. These plants when growing freely wifi 
bear frequent applications of liquid manure. 

Potting. —Continue the repotting of such 
plants as have not yet been attended to. The 
generality of store kinds are free growers, soon 
exhaust the soil, and mostly require a shift 
each year. With all such as flower from the 
narrent season’s shoots the potting should be 
done before they have made growth, for in the 
case of many it is well to get more or less of the 
old soil away from the upper part of the ball, a 
process that necessarily interferes somewhat 
with the roots, and which, if the young shoots 
have made much progress, will give them a 
check that is better avoided. 

Propagating Dracasnas. — It is a good 
time now to increase the stock of many things, 
particularly such as are grown for indoor 
decoration, and that may have lost their lower 
leaves through being stood in an atmosphere 
not suited to them. The variegated-leaved 
Dracaenas are general favourites tor using in 
this way, but,asthey requireahigh temperature, 
they Buffer proportionately when so employed. 
When plants of this character have lost their 
•lower leaves they have an indifferent appear- j 
once, and the best way is to head them down to | 
within two or three inches of the bottom, and, 
when they have broken, to take off all the 
shoots but one to each. These will soon make 
handsome plants. The extreme top of each, 
consisting of a portion of stem and 'four or five 
leaves, should be put separately in 3 inch pots 
in sand ; kept close, moist, and shaded, m a 
brisk heat, they will root in a few weeks. The 
lower portion of the stems, if cut up into bit 3 an 
inch long, and inserted a couple of inches apart 
in pans, and treated as advised for the tops, 
will break and form roots; after they have 
got leaves three or four inches long, they must 
be potted singly, and grown on at the warmest 
end of the stove. The old D. terminalis and 
its variety, D. terminalis alba, are still among 
the best for general use in a small state. D. 
Mooreana, much like the first named, except 
that its leaves are curved, is also a good sort. 
D. Guilfoylei and D. Goldieana are desirable 
kinds. Some of the narrow-leaved varieties 
are likewise well deserving of cultivation, 
being more elegant in appearance than the 
broader leaved sorts ; of these may be named 
D. angusta, D. gracilis, D. superba and D. pul- 
cherrima. The comparatively new D. Lindenii 
is quite distinct from all others, and is one of 
the best kinds. 

Aralias.— The stove species of Aralia rank 
among the most elegant of all fine-leaved 
plants that can be used in a small state for 
general decoration ; but they, like most other 
things that are confined to a single stem, soon 
get naked at the base. Any that are in this 
condition should now be headed down to within 
3 inches or 4 inches of the collar. The best way 
of propagating these Aralias is by grafting ; few 
amateurs are likely to have the requisite stocks 
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cuttings, treating them in the manner advised for 
Dractenas. The stools should be placed where 
a growing temperature is kept up, and they will 
push several shoots. When these are 5 inches 
or 6 inches long, all, except one, should be 
taken off with a heel. Cuttings of this descrip¬ 
tion are certain to strike if fairly managed, 
with enough warmth, moisture, and shade, and 
soon making nice plants; the stools left with 
a single growth grow apace, often making 
better furnished examples than those that are 
propagated from cuttings. When plants of such 
a nature as these Aralias and Dracaenas 
have been headed down and have again made a 
fair start into growth, advantage should be 
taken of the comparatively little top growth 
that the roots then have to support, which 
admits of the old exhausted soil being shaken 
away from them, and its being replaced by new. 
By this means the necessity is avoided of mov¬ 
ing them into larger pots, which would other¬ 
wise be required. Treated in this way in many 
cases the pots they have before occupied will 
be large enough for them for some time. 

Aspidistras. —The green variety of A. lurida 
has few equals in its ability to not only live but 
thrive well in a dwelling house, providing its 
wants are fairly attended to. The plant is all 
but hardy in some parts of the kingdom, but will, 
nevertheless, bear a moderate amount of heat, 
under which it thrives much faster than 
when kept cooler, although it does well 
in a greenhouse. The method of increasing 
i9 by division of the creeping stems, which may 
be divided into pieces of from 1 inch to 3 inches 
in length, with from one to three leaves attaohed. 
The plant does well in ordinary loam, with a 
little sand and manure added; such pieces as 
described reouire pots from 2 inches to 4 inches in 
diameter. Pot moderately firm, and put a 
small stick to each leaf for support until fresh 
roots have been made, and the plants are estab¬ 
lished. In heat two growths will most likely 
be made before autumn; in* a greenhouse 
temperature only one. The soil should be 
moderately moist whilst growth is being made, 
and drier in winter ; but it is not a delicate 
subject that is likely to suffer from a little ex¬ 
cess or deficiency in the supply of water. The 
variegated form of this Apidistra is held in 
more favour than the green species ; the leaves 
of the former are marked longitudinally with 
creamy white, often to the extent of half their 
surface ; sometimes some of them come wholly 
white, but these are not so enduring as those 
that have a fair proportion of green. Generally 
the leaves have more white in them when the 
lant is grown cool than when it is subjected to a 
igher temperature. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Flower Garden. —The hardy plants used 
for edgings may, when the weather is suitable, 
be replanted. Sedums, Lydium and glaucum, 
look best when transplanted annually, as does 
also Cerastium tomentosum and Stachys 
Ianata. The Golden Thyme makes a neat 
edging when kept in good order, but cuttings 
should be dibbled in Bandy soil in a frame ui 
autumn and planted out in April. Cuttings of 
Santolina incana also should have been taken in 
autumn. One of the very best permanent edging 
plants is the Euonymus radicans variegata. Old 
plants may be pulled to pieces and replanted now. 
Cuttings root freely in a cold frame in autumn. 
House Leeks are not much planted now, but 
Echeverias may, in certain positions, be usefully 
employed. For large beds Ivy will make a 
striking band, but should be not less than from 
12 inches to 18 inches wide. 

Planting Honeysuckles.—How sweet these 
are when in blossom, especially the old Dutch 
Honeysuckle ! Like that of Violets or of the 
old White Pink, the perfume is agreeable to 
everybody. Planted against a stake or near to 
any kind of support they soon establish them 
selves. They are pretty in the border trained as 
standards and they force well brought on gently. 
Cuttings root freely now in a shady border. 

The Rose wall. —Wherever possible, Roses 
should be planted against a south wall to obtain 
early blooms for cutting. Gloire de Dijon, 
Mardchal Niel, Souvenir d’un Ami, Jaune 
Desprez, Devoniensis, and William Allen 
Richardson, are all free-growing, with the ex¬ 
ception of Devoniensis, and this old Devon Rose 
is so sweet that we should not care to be without 
it. Roses planted in March should be left un¬ 


pruned till the end of April, or, in a backward 
season like this, perhaps later. 

Hedges of Sweet Brier. —This is another 
old-fashioned notion that no one regrets having 
carried out—sprays of Sweet Brier are so nice 
to cut to mix with Roses and other flowers. 
There is yet time to plant; young seedlings are 
best. Push forward the potting and pricking 
off of rooted cuttings and seedlings for flower 
garden. 

Fruit Garden. 

This season being so backward, the planting 
of fruit trees may be continued longer than 
is usual in average seasons ; still, the sooner all 
planting is done now the better. What are 
termed dwarfing stocks are best adapted for 
cold, shallow soils, where the Pear or Crab 
stocks would not find sustenance or scope 
enough for their deep rooting proclivities, and, 
wherever planted, the roots should be fed on 
the surface with rich mulchings, and no spade 
should be permitted to approach them after 
they are planted. 

Heading down young trees. —There is a 
difference of opinion as to when young, newly- 
planted trees should be headed back after 
planting. All trees that are grafted on a strong 
stock, and that are calculated to make large, 
long-lived trees, should be headed back in tne 
spring after planting, as soon as the sap gets 
fairly on the move, cutting back into well- 
ripened, firm wood. Plants on dwarfing stocks 
may not require heading down at all, for, being 
fibrous-rooted, their growth is shorter-jointed 
and more firmly ‘put together. This tendency 
constitutes one of the chief benefits of surface¬ 
rooting. 

The Mulberry tree bears very pleasant 
tasted fruit, exceedingly refreshing in summer. 
The wonder is that there are so few Mulberry 
trees about. Large branches of old wood sawed 
off bearing trees will root and quickly make bear¬ 
ing trees. Starting with small cuttings or young 
plants from the nursery, we may have to wait 
twenty years or perhaps longer before fruit can 
be had in any quantity. It is better to plant the 
cuttings in a cool shady border till rooted, and 
then in an open situation on Grass. A close, 
thick turf should always surround the Mulberry 
tree, otherwise there will be* a difficulty in 
having the fruit free from grit. 

Currants on north walls. —If anyone lias 
a wall where both aspect and soil are inferior, 
plant it with Red and White Currants for a late 
crop. They bear well and the fruit is valu¬ 
able. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Planting Potatoes. —The main crop may be 
planted any time now when the land is in work¬ 
ing order. I was passing through a garden the 
other day and saw a man digging and planting 
Potatoes as he went on. This is an old custom 
in allotments and cottage gardens, but it is a 
bad one. The land should be turned up deeply, 
and its surface left rough for the elements to 
work on. The improvement that takes place 
in land so treated is a direct premium upon 
industry. The best way to plant Potatoes 
is to draw drills 4 inches deep ; lay the sets 
in the bottom; scatter along the drill what¬ 
ever manurial compost can be given, and 
then pile on the soil. Superphosphate is 
a cheap and useful manure for Potatoes on most 
soils. I like to plant whole sets of medium size, 
allowing from 2$ feet to 3 feet between the rows, 
according to variety, and from 10 inches to 14 
inches between the sets in the rows. The fol¬ 
lowing are good table kinds: Myatt’s Prolific, 
Carter’s Earliest of All, Sutton’s Early Regent, 
Schoolmaster, Reading Hero, and Champion. 
I do not care for Magnum Bonum; we can 
grow it large enough and plenty of it in bulk of 
crop, but we cannot eat it. 

Asparagus and Seakale. —Seeds of both of 
these should be sown now or shortly ; Seakale 
may be treated as an annual grown from seed in 
spring, and the roots forced the next winter. 
But Seakale is so easily propagated from thongs 
(pieces of roots), that if a good stock of roots 
exists it is hardly necessary to raise seedlings. 

Rhubard may be divided and new planta¬ 
tions made now. Plants that have been forced 
may be cut up and planted for stock. Early 
Peas that have been raised under glass on sods 
of turf, or in troughs, Ac., should be planted out 
on a warm border, staked, and sheltered with 
evergreen branches, as soon as weather permits. 
Autumn sown Peas in the open air will, in 
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consequence of the long conti uuance of cold 
weather, be of little use. Prick off early sown 
Celery in a frame where a bed of leaves gives a 
little heat. Sow Brussels Sprouts and autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers. E. Hobday. 


Work is the Tows Gardes. 

The recent severe weather has in most places 
effectually put a stop to all operations in the 
outdoor department, either begun or intended ; 
and during such severe frosts it would be very 
unwise to attempt the plauting of any kinds of 
shrubs or plants, however hardy. Attention 
must therefore be confined for the present to 
work that can be done under cover, and, in¬ 
deed, there can be no doubt that a greenhouse 
or two—or, at any rate, some glass of some 
kind—is a much more indispensable adjunct to 
a town garden of any pretensions than to one 
more favourably situated. If nothing more, 
one or more glass structures prolong the season 
of interest and enjoyment—which would other¬ 
wise be exceedingly brief—almost indefinitely. 
All we can do for the present is to keep all 


after any green fly that may appear among 
them, remove all dead leaves, and see that they 
have a sufficient supply of water and liquid 
manure. One or more frames, or a light, un¬ 
heated, and well-ventilated house, may well be 
devoted entirely to these lovely plants, than 
which nothing can be more successful or satis¬ 
factory as tow n plants ; too much attention can 
scarcely be paid to them. 

Cinerarias, potted some time ago, are now 
advancing into bloom. Keep up the vigour by 
frequent applications of liquid manure, and do 
not allow a single aphis to remain on a plant 
after it is once seen. To these plants, as well 
as to Cytisus, Azaleas, and, indeed, almost all 
spring-flowering subjects, frequent sprinkling 
overhead on all bright days is a wonderfid 
assistance, and hastens the flowering on almost 
as much as several extra degrees of heat would 
do. The last batch of Cinerarias may now be 
put into flowering pots—it is no use shifting 
them any later. Sow seed of these, if they can 
be got into bloom, in autumn ; but they must be 
either very early or late in towns ; it is useless 
to try to bloom them in midwinter. Sow, also, 



Dracaena terminals alba, (dee ** Coming Week’s Work,” p. *). 


seedling plants and recently-struck cuttings Primulas for next autumn and w inter bloom; 
constantly attended to, and encourage them to these must be sown in heat, and kept regularly 
become strong, healthy stuff by every means moist. 

in our power. Dahlias muBt l>e potted off as Sow, also, Asters, Indian and Chinese Pinks, 
soon as rooted, and grown on vigorously in a Phlox Drummondi, Helichrysuins, Zinnias, 
light position so as to secure strong sturdy French Marigolds, annual Chrysanthemums, 
plants by bedding-out time. Hollyhocks, sown Salpiglosais, and Schizanthus, either in the 
os directed some time ago, should now need greenhouso or in a slightly warm frame, 
potting off singly into 3-inch pots ; indeed, All these must be pricked off when fit, 
these seem to do better if pottea, directly the and planted out to flow'er early in 
first rough leaf appears, into thumb-pots or June. Almost all tender and sub tropical 
“ small G0*s ” first, and then shifted again later plants, where there is room for them, 
on. They should be kept in a moist, gentle may also now be got in, in a gentle heat, 
warmth for some time yet, and will grow faster These comprise Canuas, Castor-Oils, Cannabis 
on a bed of damp Hops or Cocoa-nut fibre than (Giant Hemp), Zea japonica, Wigandias, Sola- 
anywhere else. Seedling Dahlias wll need nums (of the robustum type), and a few others, 
much the same treatment; to those who are as well as the smaller-growing Perilla and 
partial to the single varieties, a batch of seed- Amaranth us. These all seem to do well in 
lings will prove valuable ; if the seed is good towns, under liberal cultivation. Cineraria 
the produce, in great part at least, will be, to maritima or candidissima, and Centaurea ragu- 
all intents and purposes, equal to named kinds, sina are useful white-foliaged subjects, and 
and the cost of plants raised by this means is should be sown at once. The former is much 
infinitesimal. cheaper and more easily grown, though not 

Auriculas are showing the trusses ; some, quite so handsome as the latter. Balsams are 
perhaps, advancing toward* bloom. Look»harp always useful, either in or out-of doors ; sow a 
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few now, and some more later on. Attend 
particularly to the stock of seedling Petunias 
and Verbenas, and keep them pricked off, and, 
if possible, pot them singly when fit. Scarcely 
anything else will make such a good display of 
colour by-and-byc as these, if only ordinary care 
is expended upon them. It is not too late 
to sow now, but they ought to be up, and 
either already pricked off, or quite fit for it, by 
this time. B. C. K. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM.—XI. 

The Hollyhock. 

This stately garden flower may well be classed 
amongst the old-fashioued garden favourites, 
seeing that it has been cultivated in English 
gardens for more than three hundred years. Its 
botanical name is Althea rosea, and it belongs to 
the natural order Malvacea?. It is possible that 
Pliny w as the first who wrote of this plant as a 
garden flower. But we need not go back further 
than the time and work of Turner, who wrote 
of it in 15(54 as a cultivated plant in England. 
Lyte’s translation of Dodoens, author of a 
German work, published in 158(5, contains an 
interesting account of the then known single 
and double varieties of the Hollyhock ; the 
colours being white, carnation, red, dark red, 
mottled, &c. Gerard, writing in 1597, in the 
“ History of Plants,” page 783, describes many 
varieties of garden Hollyhocks, and says : “The 
flowers are very great, and doi^ble as the 
greatest Rose and double Peionie ; of a deep red 
colour tending to blacknesse.” Miller also writes 
fully of the Hollyhock, in 1724, and describes it 
as “ bearing red, white, purple, black, and other 
coloured flowers.” It is not indigenous to 
Britain, and is believed to have been in the first 
place introduced from China. In Maund’s 
“Botanic Garden” a complaint is made that 
the Dahlia monopolised too much the attention 
of cultivators to the exclusion of better plants, 
one of which was the Hollyhock. Later on, say 
about 40 or 43 years ago, Air. Charles Baron, a 
shoemaker, of Walden, in Herts, devoted his spare 
time to the cultivation and improvement of the 
Hollyhock. It was to him a labour of love. 
His flowers were not large in size, but they were 
well formed, closely arranged on the spikes, 
and with considerable variety of colour. Chater, 
also of Saffron Walden, greatly improved on the 
work of the humble shoemaker ; their flowers 
soon became common north of the Tweed, at a 
time when quite another type of flower was in 
cultivation there. This Btrain had been grown 
in Scotland for many years ; the flowers had 
broad guard petals and a small centre—at least 
small in proportion to the close-set, high-centred 
strain which originated at Walden, but which 
had scarcely any guard petals. Mr. John Laing, 
then gardener to the Earl of Rosslyn, Dysart, 
crossed the Scotch with these improved English 
varieties, and obtained an intermediate type 
superior to both. This he improved so much 
in a few years that other cultivators were left 
rather in the shade, and Mr. Laing’s Btrain is 
the type from which the fine varieties now* in 
cultivation have been produced. Other raisers 
there were who brought capital and skill to bear 
in the production of new Hollyhocks, and 
among them were Messrs. Paul and Sons, 
Downie and Laird, Bircham and Ward, Parsons, 
Roake, Bragg, Turner, &c. The united efforts of 
these florists and cultivators have given us the 
Hollyhock as we have it now*, in all its great 
variety of colour, well-formed flowers, and 
gorgeous spikes. The name of Mr. William 
l J aul, also, ought not to be omitted as a 
grower and admirer of the Hollyhock thirty 
years ago. Mr. Paul has a good eye for effect 
in garden scenery, and in his useful little book, 
“ An Hour w’ith the Hollyhock,” he says : “We 
do not remember that we w r ere ever more struck 
with the value of this flower for producing 
effect in garden scenery than by the sight of a 
round clump planted among groups of trees, 
shrubs, and dwarf-flowering plants at Haddo 
House, Aberdeenshire, the seat of the Earl of 
Aberdeen. It was in October, and the foliage 
of the trees was surpassingly beautiful. The 
leaves had assumed the tints peculiar to the 
seasou. . . . The flower beds beneath W’ere 

in dazzling glow. Beautiful as were these 
features, viewed individually, we felt a want of 
continuity—a sense of incompleteness—until 
the eye fell upon a group ofj Hollyhocks, which, 
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towering aloft, blended harmoniously with trees 
and flowers, producing a perfect whole.” Mr. 
Paul says further : “ The Hollyhock is a capital 
plant for the borders of plantations or shrubbery 
walks. It forms a liner distant object in such 
situations than the Dahlia, is less lumpish, and 
continues blooming to a later period of the year.” 
We use it in our own garden with exceedingly 
good etfect as a background to a large herba¬ 
ceous border. The spikes tower up over the 
tallest herbaceous plants in front; but we do 
not like other plants to be too close to them, 
as the Hollyhock has the best effect when 
it has space to fully develop itself in bud, 
leaf, and branch. I cannot quite approve of 
the system of planting, alluded to by Mr. Paul, 
in round clumps. When I was an under- 

f ardener at The Raith, near Kirkcaldy, in 
'ifeature, it was usual to plant a number of 
Hollyhocks in irregular beds of large size, 
where they had an extensive background of 
Rhododendrons, the glossy dark-green leaves of 
which could not be improved upon for the pur¬ 
pose. Planted in these irregular beds, and 
against a good background of tree foliage, this is 
a most effective plant when viewed at a distance. 

It is necessary to well prepare the 
ground for them ; it must be deep and very 
rich, as the long tough roots ramble far from 
the stems. They also require liberal supplies of 
water as soon as hot weather sets in during 
summer ; and, if it is not objectionable, a good 
mulching of decayed manure on the surface of 
the ground round the roots is very helpful. The 
above refers to the decorative purposes to which 
this plant may be applied. Many persons grow 
it solely for exhibition, and for that purpose it 
is necessary to select a good plot of ground in 
the kitchen garden. It must be trenched, and 
during the operation a quantity of rich manure 
must be dug into it. I put a good layer of 
manure at the bottom of a trench 2 feet or 
2 feet C inches deep. When a spit of earth has 
been dug, and thrown over the manure, 
another layer is placed over it, which 
gives two layers of manure, with a thicker 
layer of earth between each. The roots do not 
take long to penetrate through the earth to the 
bottom layer of manure. The reason for planting 
the exhibition stock in the kitchen garden is 
the untidiness caused by the shading mate¬ 
rial, watering, and mulching operations. The 
routine of operations during the space of twelve 
months may be summed up as follows : Say the 
month is April, by that time the ground should 
be in good condition for the plants to be set 
out, and the work should be proceeded with 
during the first fine weather. If they are planted 
in beds, allow a space of 3 feet or 4 feet between 
the plants. If the ground is heavy, some fine 
refuse soil from the potting shed may be placed 
round the roots of each plant. A stoutish stick 
must be placed to each, incase a high wind should 
snap some of them over. They will soon begin 
to grow rapidly, and the stems must be tied to 
the sticks as growth progresses : by-and-by side 
growths will be formed. If the spikes are for 
exhibition these should be cut off; but if merely 
for isolated or united effect they may remain. 
If these side growths are examined it will be 
found that at the base of the leaves nearest the 
stem there are leaf-buds ; but near the points of 
the laterals there are flower-buds at the base of 
each leaf. The flower-buds are of no value 
when the laterals are cut off; but the leaf-buds 
will form plants, if cut out and planted much 
in the same way as vine eyes. Each eye should 
be planted singly in a small pot. They soon 
grow and form roots in a close frame. Towards 
the end of the season, when the flowers fade, 
they must be removed, as they cause the seeds 
to decay. The seeds ought to be gathered in 
dry weather, but not before it is seen that they 
are ripe. When the season is quite over, cut 
down all the stems to within 5 inches or 6 inches 
of the ground, and alnut the end of October 
dig up the plants and pot them, or plant out 
under some glass lights for the winter. During 
the last two or three winters our plants have 
been left out-of-doors, and they have done 
well; this was done in the hope that the disease 
which attacks the leaves in the form of a fun¬ 
goid growth might be stamped out. We have 
not quite managed to do this, although the 
plants flowered well during the past season. 
Round the base of the old stools there is 
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February, and March, to be planted in fine, 
sandy soil, singly, in small pots. The cuttings 
do not form roots so freely as those of Dahlias 
do; but, with care, most of them will form roots 
in a propagating house with a little bottom- 
heat; when rooted, inure them to stand in a 
cool house. The old plants in pots may be kept 
on a shelf near the gloss in a greenhouse, or 
failing this, a cold frame ; but the cuttings will 
not be obtained so early from plants in frames. 
The cuttings obtained in spring will flower later 
than those propagated from eyes and cuttings 
during the summer and autumn months. This 
is as it should be, and a succession of bloom is 
obtained from the end of July until October. 
Propagating by seeds is a very satisfactory 
method of raising a stock of plants easily and 
without any aid from frames or greenhouses. 
The seeds may be sown in the open air early in 
May, and when the young plants have made 
some growth let them be pricked out singly 
about 6 inches or 9 inches apart, to be planted 
where they are to flower in September. Seeds 
from good flowers will very nearly give repro¬ 
ductions of the parents, and 50 per cent, of 
them will be as good. For all ordinary pur¬ 
poses good seedlings may be planted in prefer¬ 
ence to named sorts. Diseases and insect pests 
have also to be dealt with. 

The Hollyhock fungus (Puccinia malva- 
cearurn) is the bane of the cultivator ; he is in 
constant dread of it, as an apparently healthy 
collection may be attacked by it, and destroyed 
in the most unexpected way. I question 
whether we shall ever be able to cope with it. 
I have fancied that a slight attack has been 
successfully met, when it has again appeared in 
greater virulency. The leaves become covered 
with small dart brown spots, which speedily 
destroy the whole of the leaves. Thrips and 
red spider are easily destroyed by syringing 
with the garden engine, when the plants are 
large and out-of-doors, but with a hand syringe 
under glass. They may also be destroyed by 
dipping the plants in soft soapy water, to 
which some Tooacco liquor has l>een added. It 
is not worth while to take up space with a list 
of named varieties, as these named sorts are 
difficult to obtain owing to the disease. It is 
better to trust to the dealers to send what they 
can recommend as clean plants, and afterwards 
save seeds from the best of them. Further, I 
would advise that all plants of the common 
wild Mallow that may happen to be growing 
near the garden be destroyed. The disease may 
appear on the Mallows first, and from them 
spread to the Hollyhocks. It has done so here. 

J. Douglas. 


Propagator. —Having seen enquiries about 
a small propagating apparatus, I send the 
following account of one that I have been 
using row for some years with success. I have 
a tiny greenhouse, about 8 feet by 5, which I 
built in the angle of my garden wall, front 
facing Bouth ; in it I have the apparatus, which 
consists of a galvanized iron tank, 1 foot wide 
by 3 feet 6 inches long, and about 4 inches deep 
—this size just fitting the space that I could 
afford. Over this I have a glass frame, measur¬ 
ing about 1 foot 3 inches by 4 feet. Over the 
tank I have a depth of Cocoa-nut fibre, about 4 
inches, in which to plunge the pots; water in 
the tank, three inches deep. The water is 
heated by means of a paraffin lamp under¬ 
neath, fitted with a diamond burner, which 
requires no chimney, thus avoiding all break¬ 
ages, the flame coming to within half an inch 
of the bottom of tank. It consumes one pint of 
oil in twenty-four hours, keeps a bottom-heat 
of about 75 degrees, and requires no attention 
besides trimming once a day. I have found it 
answer my purpose admirably; it is really a 
tiny hothouse inside the greenhouse. In it I 
raise Gloxinias, Tuberoses, Begonias, a Brug- 
mansia, and other tender subjects; and start 
seed such as Primula, Balsam, Ac. ; and also 
strike cuttings. At the present time I have 
Tuberoses and Gloxinias in healthy growth. 
When once I start the heat, which is generally 
about the end of December, I keep it going 
night and day till about the end of April. I 
have used it now some six or seven yearB, and 
have never had a failure ; and I do not find the 
lamp do any harm to the plants in the other 
part of the house. I might mention that it keeps 
the frost from injuring the plants in the house 
generally.—J. W., Lymington . I 


ILLUSTRATION COMPETITION. 

In order to give those readers who are desirous 
of competing sufficient time to prepare photo* 

f raphs, we thus early announce another of our 
llustration Competitions. We think it well at 
this time of the year, when there is but little 
opportunity for obtaining photographs of garden 
scenes or of outdoor plants, to ask especially for 
photographs of greenhouse and stove plants, 
either individual specimens or groups ; but we 
do not confine the competition to these, and shall 
welcome any illustrations of interest. The 
selected photos will be engraved and illustrated 
in Gardening. That is perhaps the best hono¬ 
rarium that we can bestow upon the winners, but 
the senders of the chosen pictures will each, 
in addition, be entitled to receive an original 
water-colour drawing of some beautiful garden 
flowers. 

All photographs for the competition most reach 
us by Saturday, the 15th of May. 

The following rules must be observed by 
competitors:— 

First.—The photos may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion cither of the sender or of others, but the source 
» hence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the copyright of which is open to question ; the Editor is 
to have the right of engraving and publishing the chosen 
photographs. 

Second.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written on the back of each photo. 

Third.—All letters relating to the Competition must be 
addressed to the Editor, and marked “ illustration Com¬ 
petition.” 

Figures of men or women, barrows, vases, 
rollers, implements, and all similar objects had 
better, as a general rule, be omitted from these 
photographs. The object is to show the beauty 
of the garden, and this cannot be done well 
when the photographer is confused by other 
considerations. Photographs must be mounted. 
They should be clear, and the subject intended 
to lie shown in good focus, and so as to be 
distinctly seen. 

Scabious In March.—I send herewith a few 
Scabious blooms. To get these in flower in March, the 
seed should be sown in August. If some of the freshest 
are potted from the open borders before they are spoilt 
by frost in November, they will continue to give a few 
flowers all the winter, and be a mass of bloom when the 
days lengthen in spring. Then they can be turned out 
along with bedding plantain May, when they will continue 
to flower until cut down by frost at the end of the season. 
- A. Simpson, Cowl. 

16092. —Tea leaves. — I would advise 
“ Chilene ” not to mix Tea leaves with the soil, 
for they only decay away and leave a cavity, 
which will be opposed to the growth of most 

{ slants. Some people have strange ideas about 
eaves for mixing with potting soil. The mean¬ 
ing of leaf-mould is given here for the benefit of 
many amateurs. First procure a few barrow¬ 
loads of leaves in the autumn, and stack them 
close together ; then place a strong board over 
the top to keep them down. Let them lie for 
two years, then chop them up with a sharp 
spade, and put them in a nice heap till rotted 
into soil, and it will be ready for use. This is 
leaf-mould.— W. T. T. Widdowson. 

16009. — Flowers for cutting- — Does 
“ W. M.” mean plants that bloom all the year 
round or different plants to bloom in succession ? 
Has he a greenhouse or not ? If for outside and 
plants to bloom in succession, the following will 
be found useful: Lilium candid urn, white, good 
for wreaths and crosses; Roses in variety, 
Carnations, Picotees and Pinks, white Batche¬ 
lor’s Buttons, single Dahlias, Spiraeas in variety, 
Anemone japonica, alba and rosea; Gladiolus 
in variety, Cornflowers, Scabious, Pyrethrums, 
double, Christmas Roses, Hepaticas, Sweet 
Peas, Canterbury Bells, double and Bingle 
Clematis in variety. Candytuft, Hyacinths. If 
for greenhouse: Double and single Geraniums, 
Fuchsia in variety, Nerium splendens, double 
and single Begonias, double Primula, Azaleas 
and Camellias, Lapageria rosea and alba, Hoya 
carnosa, Clerodendron B&lfouri. For warm green¬ 
house : Double Petunias, Abutilons, Lant&naa, 
Bauvardias, Ageratums, Cinerarias, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Heliotropes, Deutzia gracillis. A 
few greenhouse Ferns for cuttings are Pteris 
tremula, P. serrulata, P. cristate, Adiantum 
cuneatum (the best Maiden hair), A. Capillus- 
Veneris, A. decorum, A. gracilis mum, A. exci- 
sum nanum, Nephrodium molle, Asplenium 
diversifolium, Davallia bullata and canariensia. 
Pilea muscosa is a beautiful foliage plant for 
cutting as a background to buttonholes.— 
W. T. T. Widdowson 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HYDRANGEAS AS LAWN SHRUBS. 

Tiif. accompanying engraving is a very good 
example of the capability of the Hydrangea to 
make a handsome specimen when it is allowed 
sufficient space on all sides to develop its side 
branches, and when other conditions are favour¬ 
able. As a lawn shrub its merits can hardly be 
over-estimated, for when the plants attain a 
good size they are conspicuous objects, and, once 
planted in a suitable soil, give no trouble ; as 
a matter of fact the leas done to them the better, 
except it be to cut off the old flower-heads after 
the severe frost of winter is past. In exposed 
situations it is advisable to leave the decaying 
flowers upon the plant during the winter, as 
they afford some protection, for, unfortunately, 
this plant is not quite hardy everywhere. It 
is, therefore, desirable in places remarkable for 
the severity of frost to select a sheltered posi¬ 
tion for them ; but in places where they are 


in peat or lx>g, if they can get a fair quantity of 
root moisture. With us they succeed in a 
sandy loam, but before planting I was careful to 
dig out a hole 4 feet square and 2 feet deep, 
filling the place in again with the same material. 
With regard to the flowers assuming a blue 
colour, it appears to me that any soil which 
contains a sensible amount of iron in its com¬ 
position will have this effect; but I have many 
times proved that it is not possible to fix that 
character by any chemical applications. To 
induce it to remain, continued applications are 
necessary, but it must be understood that soil | 
exercises so great an influence upon the 
character of this plant that the means which 
will produce the blue colour in some cases will 
altogether fail in others. A solution of alum 
water and iron filings is the most likely appli¬ 
cation to succeed in producing the colour. 

Somerset. _J. C. C. 

Scarlet Elder not fruiting.—Various 
opinions have been expressed in your columns 
regarding the habits of this plant. I beg also to 


an abundance of blossom, but, owing to the 
long-continued frost afterwards, the fruit was 
entirely destroyed. I am quite convinced that 
the climate has everything to do with the 
non-fruiting of this plant, as in a favourable 
climate it is free fruiting. This is a very 
ornamental plant, even in spring, when putting 
forth its buds, and when the fruit is ripening 
scarcely anything can exceed it in beauty. It is 
easily propagated from cuttings in the usual way. 
The following, regarding the plant, is an extract 
from “ Morton’s Cyclopaedia of Agriculture,” 
VoL 1st, page 751: “Its panicles of fruit 
resemble miniature clusters of Grapes of a bright 
scarlet, which attain their brillancy early in 
autumn, and long before the leaves are shed. 
When in full fruit, in point of beauty it has no 
rival among deciduous plants. But it is shy in 
yielding fruit, even in situations possessed of a 
ood climate—the plant, though constant in 
lossom, unlike the common Elder, often fails 
to produce fruit. It is worthy of remark that 
the writer of this article has seldom seen this 
species yield fruit abundantly in any part of 


The Hydrangea as a lawu shrub. 



kuown to pass through the severest winters un¬ 
harmed, I do not advise that they should be 
placed in secluded positions, for they flower 
much more freely when they have the benefit of 
the sun’s influence during the greater part of 
the day, and where the air circulates freely all 
around them ; in fact, full exposure seems to be 
an essential element to harden up the growth, 
for I find the firmer the growth at the com¬ 
mencement of winter the less they are injured 
by frost, and the larger the heads of flowers are. 
This plant grows into a large specimen much 
quicker than many suppose. Some that we 
raised from cuttings about eighteen years ago 
now average from 9 yards to 12 yards in circum¬ 
ference, and produce every year two or three 
hundred heads of flowers each. With this 
knowledge of the character of the plant one 
can quite understand that it is admirably 


adapted to form a permanent subject. A deep 
soil that has been well prepared is of primary 
importance at starting, but as regards the 
nature of the soil they are not very particular, 
so long as it does not incline too much to clay. 
They invariably do weH4n ordinary garden 
soil, and they are known tq thrive ^adi i rably 


| give my opinion. It is a native of the south 
| and middle of Europe, and of the mountains of 
Siberia, and succeeds best in producing fruit in 
j a late district, or even in a medium early 
district, with a northern exposure; thereby the 
blossoming season is retarded, and frost avoided. 
In early districts the plant comes into blossom 
early in April, and is in most seasons cut down 
by frost ; in some instances I have seen the 
blossoms escape and the fruit quite formed, 
when a frost occurred, and left the whole 
a blank, as regards fruit for that season. I 
have in my garden a small tree of this plant, 
about 9 feet nigh, which I raised from a cutting 
a few years ago ; in 1883 it produced a few 
clusters of very fine fruit; in 1884 it was literally 
covered with fruit; the beautiful Grape-like 
clusters of a light scarlet presented a most 
magnificent appearance. I had the fruit 
collected and made into preserves. I took no 
note of the weight of the fruit, but it may be 
inferred that the crop was abundant, when I 
say that I had a large basket full, and that it 
took 12 lb. of sugar to make the juice into pre¬ 
serves. I may say that preserve made from 
this fruit is really delicious. In 1S85 there was 


Scotland except in late districts in the High¬ 
lands of Moray, Inverness, and Ross. In 
earlier situations the plant generally blossoms 
about the first of April while frosts prevail, and 
its success in the Highlands is attributed to the 
influence of a late climate, which retards the 
expansion of the blossoms until a period when 
they are exempt from injury.”—R. Brown, Bal- 
fron , Glasgow. 

j 16081.—Gas stoves.— If the km stove is not atmo- 
I spheric, “ C. M. J.” hod better get one ; if it is, the whole 
failure is due to the air holes not being large enough—in 
I fact, they cannot be too large as long os the gas burns.— 
Alwin Adcock. 

16060.— Mossy lawns. —Get a fine-toothed 
iron rake and scratch out as much of the Moss 
as possible at once, after which get some rich 
fertilising manure or earth and spread on the 
surface. Wood ashes, or burnt refuse, freed 
from all hard lumps, are a capital top dressing 
for lawns; so is also rich garden mould, leaf- 
soil, or old farm-yard manure, if it is run through 
a coarse-mesh sieve before it is laid on. Anv of 
the materials here suggested should be laid on 
half an-inch thick, and a second application 
made a month later.—J. C. C. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


10201.—Cutting off fronds of Tree Ferns (Mrs. 
Ashton).—So, you should not cut them off, os every frond 
removed will materially injure the growth and affect the 
appearance of the plant. 


The shoots had better be tongued in the ordinary way, 
and the soil must, of course, be kept moist. The best 
varieties are the Black Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, and 
Muscat of Alexandria.—H. 

UNANSWERED QUERIES. 

15755.—Freesias from seed.—I noticed some time 
back a remark that Freesias raised from seed bloom more 
certainly than purchased bulbs. I cannot, however, lay 
my hand upon the paragraph, and 1 should be glad if 
someone would give me information about the time and 
manner of raising Freesias from seed.— Lincolnshire 
Rector. 

15759.—Quick-growing’ evergreen hedge.— 
I have a bank about 8 feet high on which I wish to plant 
an evergreen hedge some 20 yards long. Situation, fairly 
sheltered ; soil, loam on chalk ; winters severe. I should 
be much obliged if any reader would advise me as to the 
kind of hedge to plant, especially with a view to quickness 
of growth and ornamental appearance. Any hints as to 
time and mode of plinting that may be given would lie 
thankfully received.— A. C. R., Micheldever. 

15811.—Plants for carpet gardening.— Will any 
readers kindly tell me the names of plants suitable for 
carpet gardening, as I wish to make eight small and two 
large beds this year?—M. G. B., Herts. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Constant Reader, Banbury.— The Cinerarias are fairly 
good.- W. T. T. Widdowson. —The only reason is pres¬ 
sure on our space.- G. W. Norton.— Thanks for sugges¬ 

tion ; the same thing has occurred to us, and it will 

shortly be attended to.- Porcupine.— We do not know 

what birds you mean.- R. K., Dublin.— Surely you 

make a mistake when you say that the writer speaks of 
“ branches of Geraniums trees ” being so treated ! Could 

you not sent us the extract in the original ?- T. P. C .— 

Turner, of Slough.- V. C. —Yes ; we should say the 

boiler would do what you describe.- E. D. —Your best 

plan would be to apply a lighted match to the inside of 
the barrel and allow it to blaze for a short time. The oil 
will then be consumed and the barrel will be none the 
worse for being slightly charred. Of course, do the work 
in a perfectly safe place, and have a sufficient supply of 

water at hand.- N'fer, Boxmoor, and J. B. D.— Next 

week.- A. D. F.— You will find full directions as to 

making Rhubarb wine and champagne in Gardening, 

September 26th last.- Trial.— The information you seek 

was given on page 5 (March 6), in a paragraph which you 
have evidently overlooked. 


NAMES OF PiiANTb. 

Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. Bu 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
’lowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or fiowers at onetime, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of floristit flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means oj 
comparison at hand. 

Anu communications respecting plants or fruits sent 
to name mould always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street , 
Strand, W.C 

Names Of plants.— PorhwtowM.—Theophrasta im- 
perialis, stove foliage plant (evergreen) from Brazil. It 
should have a strong heat during the growing season, and 
when once rooted it grows freely. Shade when the 

weather is bright, or its fine leaves may be injured.- 

Scottish Amateur.— Looks like Coprosma ; but we cannot 

name from such a miserable specimen.- A. C. K. — 

Statice profusa.- L. D. D., Lyndhurst. —The Annuncia¬ 

tion, also known as the Madonna, Lily is the common 
white Lilium caudidum.- Tavy, Plymouth.—We can¬ 
not name from such specimens as those you send.- Old 

Friend, .—1, Asplenium Fabianum; 2, Pteris tremula 
(partly developed) ; 3, Cyrtomium anomophyllum ; 4, 

Pteris adiantifolia.- L. J. Quarles.— 1, Lastrea erythro- 

sora; 2, Cannot identify ; 3, Microlepia platj’phylla ; 4, 

Selaginella rubella- Mrs. C .—Acacia longifolia. You 

will find notes on the culture in the number for April 18th 

last, and in subsequent issues.- Albynia. —Acacia deal- 

bata.- C. E. F. —1, Adiantum fonnosum ; 2, A. fulvum ; 

8, A. decorum ; 4, A. trapeziforme. The name of the 
Bird’s-nest Fern is Asplenium nidus-avis, and that of the 

Hare’s-foot Fern is Davallia canariense.- H. E. M. — 

Polygala Dalmaisiana. 


Catalogue received. —Agricultural Seeds. Waite, 
Nash, and Co., 79, Southwark-street, S.E. 

Books received.— Landlords and Allotments. By 
the Earl of Onslow. London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 

- Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. By Sir John Lubbock, 

M.P., F.R.S. London : Macmillan and Co. 

Early Daffodils. —It is pleasant to receive, 
as we have this week from Messrs. Collins 
Bros, and Gabriel, Waterloo-road, a gathering 
of beautiful Narcissi, which, were it not for the 
ungenial weather, would now almost be in full 
bloom in the open air. It is well to know that 
such beautiful flowers can be grown success¬ 
fully in pots, with only the slight protection of 
a handlight to shield the delicate blooms from 
cold winds. It is surprising to see the variety 
of the Daffodils that can 1*3 obtained in bloom 
so early in the season ; by careful cul ivation 
we are able to get the late and the early 
varieties at the same time. The two dozen 
varieties sent us form quite a representative 
collection of choice kinds. Among the large 
yellow are Narcissus spurius, and N. s. coro- 
natus; single Telamonius and pallidus prascox. 
The doubles include incomparabilis and pnecox 
fl. -pi. ; and among the other pretty kinds are 
varieties of Bulbocodium, incomparabilis Stella, 
the small nanus, and Cumpernelle Jonquils. 

Original from 
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Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening frte of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
lor insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
dsxing, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender is required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


101S5.— Annuals for window garden.— Will any 
reader give me names of annuals suitable for summer 
flowering in my sitting-room window ?—J. 8., Dorset. 

16186.—Annuals for bouquets.—I shall be very 
glad if any reader will kindly tell me a few of the best 
annuals for cut blooms and bouquets to make up for sale ? 
—Amateur, Ayrshire. 

16187.—Palms for Indoor decoration.— Will any 
reader kindly tell me the best Palms for indoor decora¬ 
tion, and give me a few hints as to their culture, soil, 
temperature, Sic. ?—W. M. D., Hants. 

16188.—Outdoor flowers for bouquets.— Would 
someone please give me a list of fiowers that can be grown 
outside from seed, to produce the most suitable kinds for 
button-holes and bouquets from June to September next? 
—J. C., Bridlington. 

16189.— Tiles for Celery.— I should be pleased to 
know the experience of any readers who have tried tiles 
instead of earthing up Celery. Also whether Celery seed 
will keep two years ?—C. s. C. According to the 

“ Vegetable Garden ” Celery seeds retain their germina¬ 
ting power for eight years.— Ed. 

16190. —Worms in SOIL—The soil of my gaiden is 
full of small white worms, Just like the common earth 
worm, but white and much smaller. They eat up ray 
bulbs. How can I eradicate them? I have tried lime, 
but they are there still at the rate of about a score to a 
handful of soil. Can the soil be too rich ? I have 
manured it heavily for five years.— Gwraio PERBOX. 

16191. —Clerodendron Balfouri.—Will any reader 
kindly tell a young beginner how to treat this plant? 1 
bought a large specimen last July (2 feet 6 inches through 
and 8 feet 2 inches hi^h) in splendid condition, full of 
flower, and I have kept it in my stove-house all the winter, 
occasionally giving a little water ; now I see the shoots are 
dying away by degrees.—C onstant Kkadkr. 

16192.—Raising annuals Indoors.— Having no 
frame, it has occurred to me that I might raise these 
indoors. I have a good dry attic which I do not use, the 
window of which faces south, and I thought I might 
enclose the window in some way, so as to form a sort of 
small conservatory. Would any of the readers of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated kindly say if this plan would be likely 
to succeed ?— Anxious, Birmingham 

16193.— Rosebuds falling. —Can anyone suggest the 
cause of my Rosebuds falling off before they open 7 It is 
a Gloire de Dijon. Up to the middle of February the buds 
had developed to full size, and seemed on the point of 
opening, when they began to look damp, and eventually 
they all dropped off without opening. They have been 
kept in a greenhouse varying from 50 degs. to 60 degs., 
and have been fed occasionally with liquid manure.— 
W. F. T., Manchester. 

16194. — Shading greenhouses. — “ J. D. E.’s” 
answer to query’ No. 15927 is so far applicable to my case 
that 1 should be glad if he will give me a little further in¬ 
formation. My greenhouse is span-roof, 21 feet long, the 
roof divided into three sashes of 7 feet each, top venti¬ 
lators the whole length of the roof. Should the blind be 
in one length or divided ? What is the best material ? 
How is the roller worked ? How are the ventilators to be 
opened when the blind is out ?— Kingsbridok, jun. 


The following queries are briefly answered by 
the Editor , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

16195.—Culture of Gladiolus (Foxey). -You will 
find an article on the subject in the number dated March 6. 

16196.—Spots on Pelargonium leaves (A. c. K.) 
—See note on page 22 last week, headed “ Diseased 
Geraniums.” 

16197. —Spiraea japonica after forcing (C. E. F., 
Brighton). —Plant them out, leave them for two years, 
and then repot them. 

16198.—Planting out Geraniums (Gwraig Person). 
—Plant them out during the second or third week in May, 
according to the weather. 

16199.—Caladiums (U. M. D.).— Yes ; Caladiums 
can be wintered in a greenhouse in which a temperature 
of 55 degs. is kept up. 

10200 . — Hot-water pipes near Peach tree 
(Coleraine).— The proximity of the pipes is not likely to 
prove harmful to the Royal George Peach tree ; we think, 
on the contrary’, that it will do seme good, if the pipes are 
not too hot—the drier atmoephere making more certain 
the setting of the fruit 
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16202.—Black spots on vine and Bean leaves 
(P. 8., Stanmore ).—These are the excrement of an 
{usect; there is no disease on or in the leave*, although 
the growth may, for some reason, be poor.—W. G. S. 

16203.—Getting rid of Nettles (J. B D.).— If you 
repeatedly cut the Nettles and rank weeds down during 
the season, they will eventually die off from exhaustion. 
If you want a speedy clearance you must root them out. 

16204.—Manure for Onions (A. G .).—Guano would 
be useful for Onions, but they would not get much benefit 
from the bone-dust, as it decomposes very slowly. Guano 
is an active manure, and would afford nutriment to the 
current crop. 

10205. — Calceolaria leaves turning brown 
(Querist).— We should attribute the turning brown of the 
lower leaves of the plant simply to natural decay. The 
plants are becoming leggy, and they will break out again 
when the weather improves. 

16206.—Soot water (E. F. L.).— You do not state to 
what plants you intend to give soot-water, so the reply 
can be but a general one. Do not use it too often. Soot- 
water is, in a sense, a manure, and plants do not want 
manure every time they are watered. 

16207.—Custard Apple seed (Kingsbridge,jun.).— 
The Custard Apple belongs to the genus Anona, of which 
there are several species. We believe that fruit has never 
been produced in this country. They require great heat, 
particularly during the early stages of growth. 

16208.—Tree Carnations (U. M. D.).— If the pots 
are small and the soil exhausted, as you say, you should 
by all means repot them whether the flowering would be 
affected or not. If you do the work carefully, how-ever, 
we do not think it will prevent them flowering. 

16209.—Roller blinds (Radiator).— Blinds would be 
used for different purposes. In your case, as your object 
is to keep in the heat in winter, they should be put close 
to the glass. In summer shading it is certainly advisable 
to have a current of air between the glass and the blind, 
and the importance of this is more recognised now than it 
was formerly. 

10210.— Planting Marechal Niel Ro3e ( A nxious 
One). —Plant the Rose inside the house, certainly, if you 
have a well-prepared border there; if not, see that the 
outside border is good, and plant the Rose in it. The 
stem should be brought Inside through an opening in the 
wall, the outside portion being protected by hay-bands or 
similar material. 

162U.— Paper-white Narcissus (R. C S.f— You 
probably mean the Paper-white Narcissus ; It is quite 
hardy about London, may be forced successfully so as to 
flower as early as January aud February, and blooms natu¬ 
rally in the open air in April. It is of easy culture In any 
light soil and sunny position, and can be bought cheap in 
autumn among other Dutch bulbs. 

16212.— White Everlasting Flower (J. S. Marsh). 
—We can only say that Acroclinium album 11.-pi., which 
you say disappointed you, is a beautiful Everlasting 
of pure pearly whiteness. We should advise you to tell 
the seedsman who supplied you that the seed was not 
true, and probably he would then take sp cial oare to let 
you have it correct next time. 

16213. — Hyacinths after blooming (Scottish 
Amateur).— Stand the pots outside in some sheltered 
place, and cover them and the plants with light litter, so 
that they may he protected from frost. You need not 
water them until the weather gets more favourable, it is 
of no use relying on these for forcing again, and when the 
w’eather breaks about April you should plant them out in 
a sunny border. They will then yield you a crop of 
flowers every year—certainly not so fine as pot specimens, 
but still such as will repay your trouble. 

16214.—'Tree Ferns dying (Subscriber, Essex).— 
If the crowns of those that have gone wrong are quite 
decayed they will be of no further use, as Tree Ferns grow 
only from the tops. I f they were healthy at one time, 
there must have been some error in your treatment. 
Examine the crowns, and see if there is any sign of life. 
If there is, enwrap the stems in a layer of Moss, which 
should be kept damp. This will induce the formation of 
young fibres, which will spring out from the stem, and 
tend to produce a stronger head of fronds than would be 
seen if the plant had to rely altogether on the moisture 
drawn through the stein from the roots. You do not say 
whether they were imported stems or established plants 
when you had them ; if imported, perhaps they were 
never established properly. 

16215.—Turf in pig run (Minus).— It would be hope¬ 
less to expect good results from Grass sowing in your 
case. If you want turf for the pigs you must get sods of 
coarse Grass, put them on during the present month, and 
let the Grass begin to grow, so as to become matted before 
the pigs arc turned into the run. Vetches will not succeed 
if the pigs are allowed to run about. In your second 
piece of ground you could sow Vetches either in the spring 
or autumn. The better the condition of the ground the 
larger the crop ; but we should advise you to keep the pig 
manure for some better purpose. On all matters relating 
to farming you will find much information in Farm and 
Home. 

16216.—Melons plunged in pots (White Rose).— 
If the pots are plunged so that the roots can enter the bed 
over the tops of the pots when the fruit are swelling 
rapidly, comparatively small pots will suffice. We have 
seen good Melons grown in 6-inch pots, plunged so 
that the roots can enter the bed. If the pots are not 
plunged deep enough for the roots to enter the bed over 
the rim of the pot, they will still find their way through 
the hole in the bottom. Under any circumstances, when 
plunged 10-inch pots will be large enough for anything. 

16217.—Grapes in pots (Subscriber). — The best 
time to layer the vine laterals in pots is just as the wood 
begins to feel a little firm, but still retains its flexibility, 
or about the time the Grapes are well set. Roots will form 
more rapidly, and with greater certainty, if the old spur, 
or a part of it, can be placed in the pot of soil; but this 
will probably not be possiblo unless tne roots are young. 
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INDOOR PLANTS# 

AN AMATEUR’S WORK IN A GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

Having been a reader of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for some years, and carefully noted the 
many different ways of treating the same class of 
plants, I think it may interest brother amateurs 
u I tall them a few of my own ways of growing 
the most simple and showy Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, &c. I commenced about twelve 
years ago with a small lean-to greenhouse, 12 
feet long, heated by a flue running all round. 
For two years I struggled on, but found my 
plants would climb and! could not stop them. 

I also found that the place was so dry that I 
had to be always using the watering-can. I 
tried evaporating pans on the flue, but was not 
at all satisfied. I then altered my house to a three- 
quarter span, making it 25 feet long 14 feet wide, 
stages back and front, and partition. For heat¬ 
ing I used the small size saddle boiler, and 
3-inch pipes, laid in channels covered with 
grating. The smaller part was started as a 
stove. I purchased a small collection of Ferns 
and stove plants. All went well till winter came 
on, and then I found I was short of heat. 
The other part of the house, used as a 
greenhouse, aid very well. My stove collec¬ 
tion Boon became smaller, rotting and damp¬ 
ing off every winter. I at last made up 
my mind to make another alteration. I often 
heard the water rushing in the pipes and found 
the circulation getting so bad that I determined 
to pull the place to pieces again. On taking 
the pipes out I found the tarred rope (put in to 
ram the borings against) had, in many cases, 
worked into the pipe, and in two or three places 
the joints were nearly choked up ; the boiler 
was cracked, and that, of course, accounted for 
the quantity of water it required to keep the 
supply-cistern full. I took everything out— 
staging, partition, pipes and boiler, putting in 
a larger size and bringing the pipes above the 
floor. On starting again, I found everything 
worked splendidly ; 1 could get plenty of heat 
with very little fire. I always make up at 
5 p.m., using cinders and small coal, finding a 
good fire at 7 next morning. I afterwards put 
up a three-light frame in front of the house 
(making use of one of the old channels to bring 
the pipes, through) using 3-inch 2 flow 1 return. 
I have only to put water into the supply-oistern 
about once in three months. 

Now for the plants. On the roof I have two 
Clematis, one Hoya, Rose, Beauty of Glozen- 
wood (does best of all), one Marshal Niel, one 
Gloire de Dijon, all now showing flower. On 
stages, 150 varieties of zonal Pelargoniums, 
twenty-four Ivy leaf, twelve scented leaf, fifty 
of Fuchsias, three Camellias, in 10-inch pots, 
and Azaleas and Camellias in 5 inch and 6 inch ; 
Primulas, Lantanas, Arums, and many others in 
various stages ; eight,Tea Roses, in 10-inch pots, 
which never fail to bloom twice a-year. I treat 
my zonals in a very different way* from that 
generally laid down. The strongest cuttings 
are selected in July and potted singly. In 
September I put them into 4-inch pots and grow 
on all through the winter. Instead of being 
kept dry, as generally recommended, they have 
plenty of water, and in the very worst weather 
they, with everything else, have a thorough 
washing overhead at least once a-week, not 
with a syringe, but with pipe and rose, with 

M of presBure-water at 45 degs. About 
st week in March my zonals are given 
6-inch pots, and in that size will bloom 
well their first year. All flower buds 
and points are stopped till the pots are 
nearly full of roots, and then I feed all the 
time with weak liquid manure. My plants 
are always strong, keep all their leaves, 
and bear plenty of flower. In June they are 
turned out-of-doors to harden, and then cut 
back ; those that break well are shaken out and 
repotted into the same size. As long as safe they 
remain in the open. In their second year I get 
them into 7-inch and 8-inch pots. My two-year- 
old plants are admired by all who see them— 
size of pips and truss being very large, consider¬ 
ing the number of flowers that I allow the 
plants to produce. I put my success down to 
always using clean pots and good drainage—to 
good compost, good turf, very rotten manure, 
and little sand; and to the-thorough washing 
they get from first to last.( Fuahsifs 7 f ii~i n In 


February, and grow on till they bloom in 5-inch 
pots. I then put them in the open till autumn, 
and winter in a warm cellar, never allowing them 
to get dust dry. In January they are brought 
into the house to start; February sees them in 
7-inch or 8-inch pots, and in these they flower. 

I use good turf, manure, leaf-mould, and sand, 
never forgetting the clean pots and good 
drainage. Several gardeners from large estab¬ 
lishments near here come to see me, ana wonder 
how I can produce so much stuff from such 
limited auarters. I have to produce something like 
5,000bedding plants, besiae Calceolarias, which, 
of course, are wintered in cold frames. Up to 
Christmas my time was fully taken up in busi¬ 
ness of quite another character, from 9 a. in. to 
5 p.m., but still I did not neglect my plants. 
Fifty varieties of Dahlias I am starting now—all 
find a place in my house. Each class takes its 
turn in different positions, to get light and air. 
In the last two months I have had 50 Cinerarias 
in 6-inch and 8-inch pots, 50 Hyacinths, 25 pots of 
Tulips ; all did very well. Lily of the Valley I 
have now coming on in 5-inch pots, plunged in 
boxes of Cocoa-fibre over the pipes. Of herba¬ 
ceous Calceolarias I grow about three dozen, 
now in from 4-inch to 7-inch pots, keeping them 
always close to the glass ; I find they do very 
well. Only a few days ago a professional gar¬ 
dener was looking at them, ana said they beat 
his altogether. Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums I cannot 
say I am successful with ; I don’t think they 
are quite suitable for pot work. Give them a 
bosket, hang them up, let them straggle, and 
they are all right. Show Pelargoniums are very 
nice, but troublesome, being so subject to the 
attacks of green fly. This interesting visitor 
does not trouble me much; although the trees 
round my place were covered last year, I had 
never to fumigate. By keeping a cartful look¬ 
out, and dipping the first affected plants, they 
are easily kept under. To go into the whole of 
my stock I am afraid would be taking up too 
much space. Before closing I will give my 
plan of 

Growing bedding plants. All Geraniums 
are struck in the autumn, and wintered in my 
frame; kept as close to the glass as possible, 
and air given more or less every day. These I 
keep as dry as I safely can. Once this winter I 
found a lot frozen quite black. I immediately 
covered them up from the sun, and gave them 
the coldest water 1 could get overhead. By 
night they were quite recovered, and I don’t 
think half-a-dozen leaves came off. In spring 
1 top them, and strike the strongest. In April 
they are turned out into the open, and well 
protected with mats, &c., till time to plant out. 
All my stock of plants from the front stage of 
the greenhouse are then put into the heated 
frame. I have thus room to pot off and prick 
out Stocks, Asters, Lobelias, &c., seeds of which 
are started in pans placed in the dark. Dahlias, 
when taken up in autumn, are allowed to dry ; 
then placed in boxes of Cocoa fibre, and stowed 
away in the cellar. In February I bring them 
up and start them slowly under the stages, 
taking care to keep all drip from them. I do 
not think I have lost half-a-dozen in the last 
three years. When I get any time to spare I 
make box frames, several of which I have now 
full of Calceolarias, Carnations, &c. In one I 
winter my Liliums—18 10-inch pots—mostly 
L. auratum. After repotting in autumn they 
are placed in the frame, ana well packed in 
Cocoa fibre. My experience with these grand 
flowers is—never disturb imported roots. 
When the bloom is over, and the stalks have 
died off, I carefully turn them out, remove the 
drainage, put in a larger pot, using peat, turf, 
and rotten manure, but not watering till they 
show signs of life in spring. I think in many 
cases imported roots are sold for home-grown 
ones. This year I am trying fifty Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, now in 4-inch pots. I shall bloom them 
three plants in a 10-inch. Taking into con¬ 
sideration that there is a railway within twenty 
ards, a coal-mine in full work within a 
undred yards, and trees on three sides of my 
glass, I think readers will all agree that I have 
not the most favourable position, and, to work 
up to all I have written about, my spare time is 
pretty well taken up. W. K. T. 


16746.—StephanotlA—This does well in peaty or 
loamy soil in stove temperature; it likes a rather dry 
atmosphere. Applications of manure water during active 
growth will oertainly be beneficial.— Carmarthin. 


Agap anthufl . —If asked for a handsome, 
common plant, that those who are inexperienced 
would be likely to succeed with, I should select 
Agapanthus. For so tenacious of life is it, that 
nothing except persistent neglect will injure it. 
It will bear the roots being dried up for want of 
water in the winter time to an extent that 
would be fatal to most things ; and it will keep 
on looking healthy when its roots are crowded 
for want of room in a way that would prevent the 
majority of plants from making any progress, if 
only it is fairly supplied with water during 
the season of active growth. Yet, needless to 
say, indifferent treatment such as described is 
not the way to get the plant in its right form, or 
to admit of its being increased in the best 
manner. Plants that have got large should 
now be divided, turning them out of the pots, 
disentangling the roots so far as possible, and 
then severing the crowns. The plants may be 
divided as desired, either reducing them to 
single crowns, or simply cutting them in halves 
or quarters, in all cases securing as many roots 
aa possible to each. Agapanthus will grow in 
any soil of fair quality that has enough sand in 
it to keep up the requisite porosity, for although, 
as already said, the plant will bear excessive 
punishment through keeping dry, still in the 
growing season it requires a large quantity of 
water. The best of the white varieties is 
equally worth growing with the blue sort.—T. 
Baines. 

Eoheverias.—I have tried several ways of 
preserving these through the winter, and the 
following plans have met with the best success : 
Take up the plants on a dry day late in autumn, 
shake away a portion of the earth, and pick off 
the dead leaves ; then tie a piece of string to 
each plant, and hang by the heels on a line 
stretched across a lumber or other room (one 
commanding plenty of light is best). They 
will remain in this position without a single 
loss, and even bloom if not taken down and 
potted or planted out in the spring. Another 
way is to lift the plants, shake the earth well 
from the roots, and plant them in flower pots 
filled with sand; they must have no water 
during the winter, and can be stowed in a dry, 
light place in a cold greenhouse, frame, or store¬ 
room.—J. Waller, Brockhy, S.E. 

16120. — Libonia floribunda.— A gar¬ 
dener near here grows Libonia floribunda splen¬ 
didly. He has nothing but a cold vinery till 
the middle of February, the time when he 
begins to fire to start his vines. In winter the 
Libonia loses nearly all its leaves, about March 
it breaks forth into bud, and in April or the 
beginning of May it is a grand sight. Cuttings 
should be struck when ready in heat, and then 
they will make fine plants to flower next spring. 
—W. T. T. Widdowson. 

16073.—Plants for a cold greenhouse. 
—“ Novice ” will find Chamserops Fortunei and 
C. excelsa the best Palms for an unheated 
house, and Aspidistra lurida (which is called the 
Parlour Palm, although not a real Palm) iB a 
capital plant. Then there are Aralia Sieboldi, 
and its variegated form, Phormiurn tenax and 
P. tenax variegata—beautiful sword-like foliage. 
Several varieties of Ferns, Lycopodium den- 
ticulata, and Isolepis gracilis. Among flowering 
plants, Heaths of the hardy winter flowering 
Kind are excellent—Erica hyemalis and E. 
carnea; Coronilla glauca, Iris reticulata, late- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, Schizostylis coc- 
cinea, Veronica Hendersonii, Daphnes, Myrtles, 
and bulbs of various kinds, and in the South of 
Ireland a much larger number of plants may 
doubtless be grown in an unheated house than 
over the greater part of the United Kingdom, 
as it enjoys a usually mild climate. But it is 
best to be fully prepared for exceptional visita¬ 
tions of frost, and only to grow such plants as 
will bear a few degrees of frost with impunity, 
for a really healthy specimen of the commonest 
hardy Fern or Palm is far more ornamental 
than a languishing-looking one of the choicest 
variety. 1? it needs heat, don’t attempt its 
culture ; it will only disappoint you.—J. G. H. 


16013.—An amateur’s flue for small 
greenhouse. —The damper slides as an ordi¬ 
nary oven damper, parallel with the fire-bars. 
It is 9 inches long and 4£ inches wide. The 
feed-hole at top of furnace is 4£ inches square, 
and is in a recess in the wall, directly over 
the door. This recess is 7 inches high, 4£ inches 
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wide, and 9 inohes long from front to back 
—just large enough to admit the amaU 
shovel that I use in firing up. The furnace and 
fine are built on the ground. The flue doea not 
burn the corner either square or on the curve, 
but so that if it weTe carried all round the 
house it would be octagonal in form. To clean 
the flue, put in a handful of shavings when the 
fire is in and turn the regulator full on, or (as 
a friend of mine cleans his) pour a bucketof 
water smartly down it when the fire is out. The 
bottom of the flue is One brick above fire bars, 
so that the flue is about 7 inches square. You 
need have no fear about the draught. Rattle- 
jacks can be purchased at Salford (Lancs.) 
Gas-works at Is. 8d. per ton. The best gas 
coke herein the winter season is 6s. 8d., or 
less, per ton; seconds have been sold this 
winter at l£d. per cwt. ; and thirds, or rattle- 
jacks at Is. 8a. per ton. House cinders put 
through a J-inch riddle will burn nicely in my 
furnace, but they do not last as long as rattle- 
jacks. If “W. R. Earnest will send his 
address to 13, Markendale-street, Salford, I 
will send him a rough sketch of my flue.— 
Disc. ____ 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Vegetable Marrows. T Few vegetables 
repay a little extra attention better than 
Vegetable Marrows, for, whether the summer 

5 rove showery and genial, or parching drought 
lies up all the succulent Brassica tribe, we 
always have a reliable crop to fall back on in 
our crop of Vegetable Marrows. Last summer 
we had no rain for several weeks, and if it had 
not been for otir MarrCws we should have had 
scarcely anything in the way of vegetables fit to 
eat, for the Peas were as hard as shots, and 
Cabbage blue as the sky overhead. A succession 
of dry seasons makes us value such a reliable 
crop more than we used to do, and we are 
now making preparation for more exten¬ 
sive planting this year. Some people have 
an idea that Vegetable Marrows require 
great heaps of manure to grow on; but 
nothing could be more erroneous, as they are 
very much more prolific planted like any other 
crop in good kitcnen garden soil, as they make 
far less leaf growth and produce Marrows at 
every joint. We sow seed from the middle to 
the end of March, and grow the young plants 
under glass until they get a good size. The 
earliest crop we put out in April in the warmest 
available place, covering each plant with a 
handlight or cloche, giving air on warm days 
and covering at night with mats. As soon as 
danger from frost is past they are inured 
to the open air, and some litter is spread over 
to keep the soil moist about the roots, and 
beyond a little thinning of shoots, and watering 
in dry weather, little attention is needed. Later 
crops are usually planted out between rows of 
early Peas, which afford shelter until the young 
plants begin to grow freely, when the Peas are 
cleared off, and the Marrows have the entire 
space to spread over. One of the main points to 
attend to is cutting the fruits before they get 
very large, and especially not to save any for 
seed on plants that are expected to produce 
culinary fruit, as forming the seed soon ex¬ 
hausts the plant, and the small fruits cease to 
swell and soon dry up. In planting we take 
up a spit or two of soil, put in a little rotten 
manure, return the soil, and plant at once. In 
hot Weather Marrows delight in plenty of root 
moisture, for drought brings mildew, and the 
crop suffers. The varieties that are most in 
request about here are the Long White and the 
Green and White Striped—excellent Marrows 
for general use. The Cream Marrows are 
greatly esteemed by some for private 
gardens, but are not so prolific as a 
market crop. The Cluster, or Bush Marrow, 
has of late become very popular as a market 
garden crop, as it takes up less space than the 
long shoot kinds, and produces a quantity of 
fruits on every plant. It is surprising how 
many Marrows may be cut from a small area 
planted with this kind, at about a yard apart. 
The moat economical way of growing them is to 
sow about April 1st, in small pots, one seed in 
each, and by the end of the month they will be 
fit for planting out between any crop that will 
give a little shelter for a month and then be 
cleared away. They^will be in full bearing 
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during July, August, and September, and when 
other crops fail it is surprising what a profitable 
investment a good bed of these will prove. For 
private use they may, when plentiful, be cut 
very small, and they make one of the most 
delicious vegetables of all the kinds in cultiva¬ 
tion.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

Good King Henry .—In answer to 
" R. S.’s ” question (p. 10) respecting earthing 
up Good King Henry, I may say that I have not 
tried it. Why ? Because we always have plenty 
of nice young shoots, and by keeping them cut 
always have a good supply ready. I have 
the same opinion of Good King Henry that a 
writer expressed respecting Asparagus blanched. 
It may suit some people’s taste, but I like 
greens to be greens and not a mixture of white 
and green. Good King Henry is very tender 
if stalks and leaves are taken together in a 
young state. I think that there is very little 
difference between stalks and leaves when 
cooked, and it takes a great deal of time and 
patience to gather the leaves only, as “R. S.’ 
probably knows well that it takes, a large 
quantity of leaves to make a small dishful on 
the table. I should advise him to try stalk 
and leaf together. When we first came to 
Grosmont, Yorkshire, we brought some. of this 
vegetable with us from Nottinghamshire, and 
since that time we have given some to several 
friends. In every case it has been liked, and 
more than one has said, “It is grand.” In the 
future this vegetable, will find its way into 
everybody’s garden, rich and poor alike, and a 
great blessing to poor peeple it will be, as it is 
the cheapest and, I thmk I may say, the best 
vegetable. It certainly is the best early vege¬ 
table. In my answer on page 739 I should have 
said that sewage is a very good manure for it; 
it should be thrown evenly over the bed all the 
winter, and its use be discontinued about March 
12th. Weaken it to about half its strength. 
Twice a-week is often enough to water. I ought 
also to have said that after this vegetable is 
cooked great care should be taken to have it 
well drained.—W. T. T. Widdowson. 


15872.— Early Potatoes for light soil. | 
—I have awaited the reply to U R. R.’s” 
query, respecting the best kind of early Pota¬ 
toes for a dry sandy soil, with much interest, as 
I also want similar information for a similar 
soil. The recommendation of “ Y. C.” (p. 739) 
to grow the Early Rose does not quite agree 
with information that I have gleaned from a 
shopkeeper, who says he always loses cus¬ 
tomers when he supplies the Early Rose. 
“These Potatoes,” he says, “are very white 
and close—not at all mealy ; and most people 
prefer a mealy Potato.” Will any other cor¬ 
respondent say whether he has found the early 
Rose suitable for a dry sandy soil, or if there is 
an early Potato which is more mealy than this ? 
-C. N. P. 

16062. -Best Tomato for eating uncooked.—I 

should recommend “ H. W." to try King Humbert as a 
red and Daniel's Golden Eagle as a yellow variety. Last 
year was the first time that I could make up iny mind to 
eat Tomatoes raw ; but, having tasted some of the two 
varieties mentioned, I found them very pleasant. I pre¬ 
ferred Golden Eagle to the other variety. — W. T. T. 
Widdowson. * 


some direction as if it were being chased by a 
hawk. The “ wiseacre ” told this narrative to 
a friend, who tried the black cotton for protec¬ 
tion, but to no purpose. I happened to be walk¬ 
ing in his garden and saw how he had placed it. 
He actually had the cotton quite 12 inches from 
the ground, so that the birds could hop about 
and go under it, destroy the growth of the seed, 
without meeting with any obstacle. When I 
read the queries about the sparrow curse, it 
struck me that many others had done the same, 
whereas, if they only put the pegs in the 
ground, drawn the black cotton very tight (but 
not breaking it), and not more than 2 inches 
above the sou they would be surprised to find that 
the birds would not touch their cherished crops. 
—Novice. __ 

NOTES FOR AMATEURS. 

Sowing Mignonette seeds.— The best Mig¬ 
nonette which I have seen—and I am an oldish 
hand—is that which has sown itself, or, in other 
words, has come up promiscuously and been 
allowed to grow in its own way. The reason why 
these self-sown plants grow so much more 
vigorously and flower earlier than properly 
cultivated examples is easily explained. The 
plants are earlier, and this is sufficient to 
account for the difference in the behaviour of 
the two examples. The fact that self-sown 
plants are frequently already well above the 
ground before most people think of sowing the 
seed gives them a decided advantage, as they 
are gradually striking down into the soil before 
the hot, dry weather of early summer appears ; 
therefore they are in a better position to resist 
heat and drought. There is no difficulty^ in 
getting plenty of Mignonette when the spring 
is fairly moist, and the weather genial. It is 
when dry weather occurs in April and May that 
it is difficult to get the seed to vegetate, and 
even then, when it does come through the soil, 
it rushes at once into flower, because the season 
is come for it to do so, and then, unless the soil 
is rich, it does not make satisfactory growth. 
Being a hardy annual, Mignonette should be 
sown not later than the middle of March, and 
then the plants will partake of the character of 
self-sown specimens. Just one caution is neces¬ 
sary— do not sow the seed too thick ; one single 
plant, or at the most three, in a space 12 inches 
over, will be better in every way than a greater 
number. 

Pulling Rhubarb.— Young plantations of 
Rhubarb are frequently seriously weakened by 
having the young growth pulled the first season 
after planting. This ought not to be. The fact 
of the matter is, not a leaf ought to be pulled 
the first year after planting. The plants require 
one year free from disturbance of any kind to 
establish themselves, and then they may be 
forced or pulled from to any reasonable extent. 

Cutting off Seakale crowns.— When plant¬ 
ing strong sets of Seakale the crown should be 
cut off before they are planted. It is not neces¬ 
sary to cut off more than % an inch of the stem, 
just enough to remove the crown. The neces¬ 
sity for doing so arises from the fact that strong 
plants will flower and run to seed if the crown 
is not removed. If allowed to do so the flower- 
stem has to be cut off in the summer, and then 
there is not time enough for it to form another 
crown of sufficient strength to be of any service 
the next season ; but if it is cut off before the Bet 
is planted it has all the season to form another 
crown. Sometimes, in the case of extra strong 
sets, the loss of the crown results in its breaking 
out into three or four. Therefore, as they begin 
to grow' it is necessary to watch the plants, and 
to rub off all but one. In the case of young sets 
it is not so necessary to remove the crown before 
planting. A good deal depends on the strength 
of the plant. In my own practice I always cut 
them, whether the sets are strong or weak. 

Bedding Calceolarias.— No time should 
now be lost in getting plants of bedding Calceo¬ 
larias planted out in temporary frames, or some 
convenient place where they can receive a little 


The sparrow pest.— No doubt many 
readers will think it early to begin to ventilate 
this well-worn subject, but my object in writing 
is, if possible, to prevent amateurs asking ques¬ 
tions over and over again, as they did lost year. 

I was rather amused, especially when certain 
persons said they had tried black cotton and 
found it useless in preventing the birds med¬ 
dling with Peas, when peeping out of the ground, 
and carrying away the seeds when set. Last 
season I never experienced any disappointments 
through birds interfering with my crops, and 
they were good and abundant as anyone’s. The 
simple reason was, I judiciously protected them 
with black cotton. When I was in the act of 

placing the said material on the part required, _ x „ 

some wiseacre, who occupies the garden next to ! protection, if the weather should be severe 
my own, laughed at the idea, and said, “Why, the , enough to require it. Those plants occupying 
birds won’t see it!” Ireplied, “That is just what I j pans or boxes should be the first to be seen 
want.” But I could not persuade him that it j to, as they will suffer through being over- 

, , i 1.1 r T i i.l 11 mi- __A._• A 4/1 ia +/1 


would keep the birds away, until I drew his 
attention to one that was hopping about, when 
suddenly it struck the cotton and was thrown 
upon its back. It lay for a second or two quite 
motionless, and, after gasping for breath, struck 
into the air, screamed with fright, and darted in 


, crowded. The great point to attend to is to 
bring them on hardy. This can only be done 
by exposing them to all the air possible. They 
do not mind a little frost after the roots have 
■ begun to take hold of the soil. It is when frost 
comes just after they have been transplanted 
Qrigiral from 
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in bud, such as Bend Or, Duchess of Con¬ 
naught, Delicata, Ethel, and President Garfield, 
I expect them to' last for another month, at 
least : Hero of Stoke Newington, James 
Salter, Cri Kang, Dr. Macaulay, Bouquet, 
Comte de Germiuy, Lady Margaret, Lady Sel- 
borne, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Globe White, 
Princess Louise, Peter the Great.—A. Simpson, 
Gardener, Cowl, Dingwall , N.B. *** We have 
to thank Mr. Simpson for the Ch iysauthem um 
blooms , which , considering the lateness of the 
season , are really vtry good .— Ed. 


that they cannot endure it. In our own case 
we strike them in frames and allow them to re¬ 
main there until the middle of March. A place 
is then prepared for them in a north aspect, 
where they do not get any sun. A temporary 
frame-work of wood of sufficient strength to 
support some mats is erected. The plants are 
then lifted from the frames with little balls of 
roots, and transplanted in their temporary home. 
If, after planting, the wind should be very cold, 
or there should be signs of frost, the mats are 
placed over them at night, but not otherwise ; 
and this attention is not given them after the 
middle of April. Everyone must use his own 
judgment as to how long this protection is 
necessary. Our plants are put out 9 inches 
apart each way in the preparatory frame, and 
we make the Boil fine by breaking up all hard 
lumps, but a rich medium for the roots is not 
necessary. At the time they are taken out of 


WILD GRASSES FOR HOUSE 
DECORATION. 

The different varieties of wild Grasses should 
be much more extensively employed in floral 
decorations than they are, for not even the 
most delicate greenhouse Fern will give the 
same airy look to a vase of flowers that a few 
spikes of wild Grasses will impart. It is a good 
plan to lay in a store of the different varieties 
of Grasses, for use during the winter months 
when they cannot be obtained in the fields. In 
cutting them for this purpose each variety 
should be tied in separate bunches, and care 
should be taken that they are not bruised to¬ 
gether, for, if this is the case, when the bunch 
is opened each spike will be found to have 
dried in its crushed position, and its form will 
thus be quite spoilt, and its value for decorative 
purposes destroyed. All Grasses should be 


16218.— Pot-pourri. —“Amateur” will fiud 
the preparation of pot-pourri a long and tedious 
business, but one for which she will be amply 
repaid in the end, if strict attention be given to 
the following directions : Secure a 
large and sound china jar, with a 
lid to fit it; and put in layers, as 
prepared, half a pint of Violets, 
picked from the stalk ; one pint of 
the Jasmine blossom ; one gill of 
v Orange flowers; six Seville Oranges, 
\ with Cloves well stuck over each, 
dried, and pounded in a mortar; 
two ounces of Benjamin tree leaves, 
N dried and pounded ; one pint of 
Lavender flowers ; half a pint each 
of Marjoram and Thyme ; one pint 
v \ each of Rosemary, Bay, and Laurel 

flowers ; half a pint of thinly-sliced 

> Angelica stalk ; two pecks of the 

> ) petals and buds of strongly-scented 

fcv <|2& Roses (take as many Damask Roses 

v as possible); three ounces of thinly- 
sliced Orris root; two ounces of 
Storax ; half an ounce of ground 
Cinnamon ; a quarter of an ounce 
of Musk powder; and about one pound of 
pounded bay salt. All flowers and leaves men¬ 
tioned must be spread upon porous paper, 

I placed upon a tray, and thoroughly dried —if 
possible, in the sun. As each one of these 
articles is prepared shake it lightly into the 


R * ' " ‘ diitd in un upright position, , 

particularly those of a droop- l 
ing character. Oats, while still green, are 
^ also very pretty in large arrangements, es- i 
, ,pecially ears of Black Oats, which I have ; 
but very seldom seen used. This variety I 
forms a charming contrast to ordinary Grasses 
and Sedges, and I have constantly used it my¬ 
self when I have been able to obtain it. The 
great value of Grasses is, that in addition to 
giving a light appearance to a vase, a large 
plume of handsome Grasses and Sedges enables 
us to dispense with many flowers. To some this 
may be no object, but to many it must be a matter 
for consideration. My attention has been di¬ 
rected to the usefulness of the bloom of the 
Ribbon Grass for mingling with flowers, and I i 
can bear testimony to its utility for this pur- j 
pose. The bloom has a silver-like lustre in some 
stages of its growth, whilst in others it assumes 
a rosy-pink tint, which is equally pretty. In i 
the trumpet of a March vase, which has been 
dressed with pink and white flowers, a few 
spikes of the Riblxm Grass bloom help to carry 
up the colour with charming effect into the 
green of the other Grasses, flowers, and foliage 
employed in its decoration. For a trumpet vase 
the graceful drooping Oat Grass is best adapted. 
The common Horse-Tail is also not to be passed 
over, as it, like the Grasses, forms a valuable 
addition to floral decorations, and may be found 
! growing in moist places in country lanes, or 
on sandbanks by the sea. In Devonshire it is 
to be found in most lanes, while about Hythe, 
in Kent, it is very plentiful along the coast. 

A. H. 


icing sink into the cake as “ A. B. C.” describes. 
Try again, and work the icing well before 
spreading it over the cake.— Annie M. Griggs. 

Using up the scraps. —Savoury rolls can 
be madelrom the remains of any sort of cold 
meat : Beef, mutton, veal, pork, poultry or 
game. After the meat has been freed from all 
refuse—fat, skin, gristle, Ac.—mince it very 
finely, and season it rather highly. If there is 
half a pound of minced meat, boil one pound of 
Potatoes ; mash them up with a little butter, 
pepper and salt, and as much flour as will form 
them into a stiff paste. Roll out this Potato 
paste about a quarter of an inch thick, and cut 
it in pieces about 4 inches long and 3 inches 
across. Put a tablespoonful of tne minced meat 
upon each piece, double the paste over so that 
the edges overlap, and press down the ends firmly. 
Brush the tops over with beaten egg, sprinkle 
bread crumbs over, and place the rolls side by 
side on a greased baking tin. Bake in a mode¬ 
rate oven for about twenty minutes, or until the 
rolls are a lovely brown. Arrange them neatly 
on a hot dish, covered with a napkin or dish 
paper, and serve hot.—A. C. 

15910.—Lemon cheese.—" J. C." will fiud the follow¬ 
ing a good receipt for Lemon cheese : The juice of three 
Lemons and the rind of two (grated well on to the sugar), 
lib. lump sugar pounded, i lb. butter, six eggs, leaving 
out two whites ; put butter and sugar in a large jar, then 
the rind and juice, then the eggs ; place the jar in a kettle 
of boiling water, keep stirring till it gets to the thickness 
of honey.—M. A. D., Randtworth , 


in nntf. for 16065. “ Fuchsias for indoor deco- 
o much con- ration.—Would “Chilene” try the following 
varieties, for they grow well in a window facing 
having old e^ier sout h or west; but I can’t imagine how 
*k off all the I they can succeed in a north window if they get 
branches to “° ? un ; f ° r Fuchsias are sun-loving plants : 

them in a I Oark Avalanche, Display, Mrs. \\ elsh, and 
oreenhouse I Beauty of Swanley, are good old varieties. 
® the Roil I Other newer varieties are Mrs. Rundell (good), 

, ilirp warm 1 Miss I- izzie Vidler (fine double), Magnum 
, HO -i Bonum (thick substance), and President.— 
aWt tlo W. T. T. Widdovvson. 

s, and plant Late Chrysanthemums.—I forward by 
; keep them this post a box containing a dozen varieties of 
the autumn Chrysanthemum flowers and a few Scabious. 
ie8. In cold The Chrysanthemums are small, but very use- 


March), and as there are a few later varieties 
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ROSBS. 

16079.— Mareohal Niel Rose.— There is 
DO doubt that the fumes of the Tobaoco paper 
caused the injury to your Roses. The fact that 
the Marshal is putting out fresh leaf-buds 
shows that the roots are all right. That the 
other Roses have not been injured is probably to 
be explained by the fact that the heated smoke 
did not reach them in the same direct manner. 
The growth of your Roses was very tender, as 
you must have forced them into growth early, 
and, therefore, they were very susceptible of 
injury. No doubt you used too much fire to 
ignite the paper, or let it get into a flare—in 
either case the smoke would be too hot for the 
young foliage, and would cause it to wither 
up and fall off. It would also have the same 
effect on the flower-buds.—J. C. C. 

16078. — Roses for button-holes. — 

General Jacqueminot and Charles Lefebvre are 
the two best dark red Roses for button-holes, 
and Boule de Neige is the best white. Duchess 
of Sutherland is pink, delicately scented ; Abel 
Grand is rather a large Rose ; but the colour is a 
pleasing rose that no one fails to admire. 
Madame Th4r6se Levet (cerise), and Madame 
Craplet (cherry red). As it rather late for 
planting Roses taken up from the open ground, 
you had better wait until the month of May and 
purchase plants grown in pots.—J. C. C. 

-They should be planted now. for if planted when 

in growth they do very little good the first season:— 
Fisher Holmes, R. C. Sutton (sweetly soented), Thdr&se 
Levet, Duke of Edinburgh, Valorous Purple, and Aci- 
dalie.— W. T. T. Widdowbox. 


The law as to removing: green¬ 
houses. —I have not a copy of my answer to 
question 16883 before me, but I am under the 
impression I have stated that “ Florist ” might 
remove his greenhouses on making good any 
damage caused by such removal. I wrote 
somewhat hurriedly at the time, and find that I 
ought to qualify my statement, inasmuch as it 
is doubtful whether such erections, when 
annexed to a foundation Bunk into the soil, ean 
be legally removed ; and I observe in your 
issue of the 7th of February that “ J. P., 
Lancashire,” in reply to the same question, lays 
it down that the greenhouses, if the foundations 
are let into the soil, cannot be removed even by 
a nurseryman, except under special arrange¬ 
ment. The law upon this point is, however, by 
no means settled, and the tendency of modern 
decisions seems to be in favour of allowing such 
erections to be removed by a tenant, though 
the foundation be let into the soil, where they 
have been built for the purpose of trade. The 
general principle as to the removal of fixtures 
is that they cannot be taken away by a tenant, 
where they have been fixed or fastened to the 
soil, or to any substance let into the soil; but 
this principle has, from time to time, been re¬ 
laxed in favour of fixtures fastened to the free¬ 
hold for the purpose of ornament and con¬ 
venience, and also for the purpose of trade, so 
that fixtures put up for this purpose, although 
attached to the soil, or to anything built into or 
sunk into the soil, have been held to be re¬ 
movable by a tenant. But greenhouses and such¬ 
like erections have not Men included in the 
class of fixtures held to be removable by a 
tenant when put up for pleasure, ornament, and 
convenience, except wnen they have merely 
rested upon, and have not been sunk into the 
ground, in which case only they are a tenant’s 
fixture and can be taken away by him. But 
although such structures are not removable by 
a tenant who has erected them for pleasure, 
with the exception before mentioned, an eminent 
authority has said: “ There seems no reason why, 
if put up for purposes of trade, they should not 
be removed, as well as the trees in a nursery - 
ground.” There seems to be no reported decision 
upon this point in England, although the ques¬ 
tion arose in a Scotch case (Syme and Harvey) 
in 1861. The tenants, who were seedsmen and 
fruiterers, claimed to remove certain greenhouses 
and hothouses erected by them, which were 
composed partly of brickwork and partly of 
glass and framework, the foundations being 
sunk into the ground to a depth of 6 inches. 
The walla were 3 feet in height and with the 
flues and chimneys were all built of brick ; the 
roofs and upper parts of the sides were composed 
ofglassand frame-work, and were made to rest on 
without being fastened to wall plates laid on the 
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bricks and attached by mortar. The Court 
of Session unanimously held that, as they were 
created for the carrying on of the tenants’ 
trade, the tezpnts were entitled to recover 
those portions of the erections which consisted 
of framework. The tenants waived the ques¬ 
tion of right to remove the brick foundations, so 
that no decision was given upon this point, 
although two of the learned judges intimated 
that they would have hesitated in saying that 
the tenants had not a good right to remove 
them. Referring to the remark of the Lord 
President, who seemed to lean in favour of the 
tenants upon this point, a learned writer has 
said that “ it not only approves itself to the 
sense but also finds confirmation in the decided 
cases.”— Lawyer “ Y.” 


POULTRY. 

THE MANAGEMENT"OF THE SITTING 
HEN. 

The month of March, which commenced its 
course in such a blustering way, is the most im¬ 
portant of all in the poultry-keeper's calendar. 
The fancier—pure ana simple—whose sole aim 
is to breed birds capable of winning prizes in 
the strongest competition, does all he can to get 
his young stock hatched by the end of the 
month, or nearly so; and the less ambitious 
owner, who oares more for plump chickens and 
a well-filled egg-basket than for prize-cards, has 
also the same end in view. In each case much 
self-denial must be forthcoming if success is to 
be achieved. In May and June good broods are 
the rule, and chickens will thrive with almost 
any kind of treatment; but in March, especi¬ 
ally in seasons when, as now, snow is lying 
thickly upon the ground, and the weather is 
piercing cold, great care must be taken not only 
with the sitting hens, but with the chickens as 
well, or very few eggs will hatch, and most of 
the young chicks will drop off soon after birth. 
I propose in this article to confine my remarks 
principally to the management of the sitting 
hen, and to speak more particularly of chicken 
rearing in a future number of Gardening. It 
is only in exceptional cases that chicks have 
already made their appearance. 

The hen.— The first thing tp see to is the 
hen. This, in the case of valuable^eggs, is a 
matter of some importance. Large numbers of 
good eggs are rendered useless every year 
through being entrusted to hens not adapted for 
sitting. As a rule, cross-bred hens—one of 
whose parents belonged to a non-sitting breed— 
should be looked upon with suspicion, for they 
cannot be depended upon. On the other hand, 
hens which are closely related to the Dorking, 
Brahma, and Cochin breeds may be expected to 
make the best of mothers. Of course there are 
exceptions. Some hens, with much non-sitting 
blooa in their veins, have answered admirably, 
whilst pure-bred hens of the second-class men¬ 
tioned have been known to make indifferent 
mothers. Still, I never had a hen of the three 
breeds named forsake her nest, and this fault I 
have had cross-breds guilty of committing. 

The nest. —Next comes the question of the 
nest. I have always been in favour of sitting 
the hen where she lays, or as near to the spot as 
possible, and I never had unsatisfactory results 
from the practice. The hen decidedly prefers 
this plan being adopted, for sometimes after 
feeding she returns to the old nest, instead of 
to the one made for her. If a new nest be 
made, as suggested above, it should be suffici¬ 
ently distant from the old one to prevent the 
hen drawing the eggs from the one to the other, 
and in such cases it should consist of a shallow 
box lined with short straw. There need be no 
fear of the hen mistaking her nest in this in¬ 
stance, for she is wise enough to prefer that 
which contains the most eggs. It must not he 
forgotten that the other hens will occasionally 
lav with the sitters ; so to guard against this, 
all eggs before they are placed under the hen 
should^ be marked in some way, bo as to be 
readily distinguished from any others which 
may be deposited in the nests. Drawing a 
couple of lines in ink round the egg is as good 
a plan as any, as it enables the mark to be 
seen without turning the eggs. But though I 
consider it best to let the hen choose her own 
nest, I am aware that cases will frequently 
arise where it is advisable to have a 
building entirely set apart for sitting purposes. 


For instance, when breeding is practised on a 
large scale, it will be best to adopt this plan. 
The hen should not be placed upon her eggs 
until she has sat a day or two on some chink 
and is become thoroughly “ broody.” She 
should then be removed at night, and, if a good 
sitter, will give but little trouble. The hens 
in the sitting house should be fed regularly 
every morning, and the attendant ought to see 
that each returns to her nest in good time. A 
little Barley meal, properly mixed, should be 
first given, but the greater portion of the repast 
ought to consist of good sound grain, such as 
Barley or Wheat. Green food ana water ought 
also to be at hand, and the dust bath must not 
be forgotten. In the latter some powdered 
sulphur may be freely scattered—this will help 
to keep away vermin. While the hens are 
feeding, the nests can be inspected, and if any 
eggs have been broken the whole of the nest 
should be removed, and the soiled eggs care¬ 
fully washed in warm water. The breast of the 
hen will also require cleansing, or some of the 
other eggs may adhere to her feathers, and be 
dragged out of the nest when she again 
leaves it. 

The number of eggs which may be allowed 
to each hen depends partly on the size of the 
individual bird, partly on the size of the eggs, 
and very much on the time of the year. In the 
early part of the season, nine will be likely to 
produce as large a brood as thirteen, for the 
heat from the hen will be less than during 
warmer weather. Later in the season as many 
as fifteen can be managed by an average hen. 
The eggs should be as fresh as possible, and if 
all were laid on the same day or thereabouts so 
much the better, as they wifi then hatch nearly 
together. The longer they are kept the less 
reliable they become. Very large eggs should 
be discarded, also small ones, and any of 
irregular shape. The latter are often thin- 
shelled, and are tolerably certain toget broken 
j during the period of incubation. The material 
composing the nest should consist of good Oat 
straw, cut into short lengths. Hay on no 
account ought to be used, for it encourages 
vermin. The nest, when not upon the ground, 
should be fixed so that the wind cannot penetrate 
through the bottom, for this will neutralise the 
efforts of the best sitter that can be found. 

A week (or less) after sitting begins, the fertile 
eggs may be detected by means of an egg-tester, 
and those with no life in them should be re¬ 
moved. If several hens be set at the same time, 
the complement of some ean then be made up, 
and the remainder be supplied with fresh 
batches. Even if the hens be allowed to hatch 
out their own sets originally supplied to them, 
it is as well to remove the useless ones, for more 
attention can be given to those which are left. 
In very dry weather, the eggs hatch much better 
if, two or three days before that time arrives, 
they are sprinkled with tepid water, and the - 
outside of the nest served in the same way. 
The hen who makes her nest in some hedge¬ 
row, usually leaves it early in the morning when 
the dew is on the grass. She therefore returns 
to her nest with her plumage very wet; and of 
this the eggs get the benefit. No hens produce 
such large broods as those which steal their 
nest. At this time of the year, however, it is 
not advisable to damp the eggs or nest at all. 
If all goes well, the chicks should be all out by 
the twenty-first day, and, as I have already said, 
if the eggs are of the same age, they should all 
hatch together. There is no necessity, there¬ 
fore, to remove the little ones until the hen is 
tiken off her nest altogether. Doulting. 

queries! 

16220.— Pickle for egg preserving.— Will “Nor¬ 
folk ” (p. 12) kindly give the receipt for the pickle he uses 
for storing his eggs?— Hedoshoo. 

16221.— Crooked - breasted Turkeys. — Our 
turkeys, os a rule, are crooked breasted, which spoils their 
sale. We change our male bird every year, and we have 
done away with perches or poles to roost upon. Would 
some reader kindly suggest a remedy 1—E. T. D. 

REPLIES. 

16222. — Core for egg-eating hens 

(O. E. B.J. —Egg-eating Dy hens is not a 
symptom of liverdisease, nor of any other, but 
is simply a bad habit which the fowl has fallen 
into. There is no reliable remedy. Some 
fanciers fill an empty shell with mustard, or 
some other unpalatable material, and place it 
with some China eggs. The hen, baffled in her 
attempts to break these, attacks the made-up 
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egg vigorously, and at last gets a mouthful 
ofits unsavoury contents. A repetition of this 
is sometimes sufficient to cure her, but not 
always. Another plan is to use a nest with a 
false bpttom. In the latter the nest egg is fixed 
so that it cannot be moved. The false bottom 
slopes to one side of the nest, and as soon as the 
egg is laid it rolls down the incline, and drops 
into the space beneath. “6. E. B.” will see 
that it is a tedious process to cure the fault, and 
not an easy task to outwit the hen. My advice 
in such cases, therefore, is to kill the delinquent 
before she contaminates the other stock. In my 
opinion a person would be justified in keeping 
such a hen if she fulfilled certain conditions. 
First, she may be very successful as a show- 
bird, and, secondly, may l>e extremely valuable 
for breeding purposes. The former case 
speaks for itself. A hen, good enough to 
win a cup or two every month, may very well 
be spared a few eggs. In the second place, a 
hen, whose eggs during the hatching season will 
readily fetch a shilling each, or more, will pay for 
watching. The habit is, I consider, brought on 
by the hens picking up egg-shells which have 
not been thoroughly emptied. The hen, finding 
them thus, becomes acquainted with the dainty 
morsels they contain, and afterwards looks out for 
herself. Egg-shells pounded into fragments are 
not out of place in a poultry yard, the hens eat 
them readily, and they serve a useful purpose. 
But they ought not to be thrown out in the statb 
they leave the breakfast table. Sitting hens are 
sometimes troublesome in this wav. An egg is 
accidentally broken, and then the others are 
brought from the nest one by one. Such hens 
may, with care, be generally cured. The re¬ 
maining eggs should be given to another hen, 
and the egg-eater be kept confined for a week 
or ten days. She will then have forgotten the 
cause of her imprisonment, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, will give no more trouble. She 
should, however, be watched.— Doulting. 

16223.— Hen laying: 200 eggs in a sea¬ 
son ( Berkshire .)—It is difficult where a large 
number of hens are kept to do more than ascer¬ 
tain the average number of eggs laid per annum, 
for the eggs are usually so much alike that it is 
almost impossible to distinguish those laid by 
individual hens. Hamburgh* Minor caa, and 
Andalusians of good laying strains are considered 
to average 200 eggs a year; Leghorns and 
Houdans also rank high. Mr. Trevor Dickens, 
a game breeder, writing some years since, said 
that his black-breasted willow-legged game hens 
averaged from 211 to 284 eggs per annum. This 
average must be considered a very high one. It 
is, however, scarcely right to doubt the others 
mentioned, for last year some half-bred Dorking 
hens, kept as far north as Inverness, averaged 
138 eggs for the year. I never had an oppor 
tunity of carefully testing the matter, but once 
knew a Dark Brahma pullet which laid 84 eggs 
in thirteen weeks. It is very likely she more 
than doubled this number, for the eggs wero laid 
in the early part of the year, and the pullet 
never wished to sit.— Doulting. 

16224.—Fowls with pip or thrush 
(Liverpool ).—Pip is not looked upon as a disease 
in itself, but is the outcome of others. When an 
obstruction arises in the nostrils, as in the case of 
roup, the bird breathes through its mouth, and 
this causes the dry tongue and the formation of a 
scale or homy substance at its tip. If the scale 
be loose, and can be removed without giving 
pain to the bird, it may be taken off, and the 
mouth cleaned with chlorinated soda, or Condy’s 
fluid, diluted with water. To assist in the re¬ 
moval of the scale, the application of a little 
butter or glycerine is recommended. But if the 
principal disease from which the bird is suffering 
be attended to, the pip will very quickly dis¬ 
appear. You had better treat your birds for 
roup, a remedy for which appeared on page 12 of 
Gardening Illustrated, for March 6. If 
taken in time and carefully tended the birds 
will generally recover, and there is no reason 
why they should not be profitable afterwards. 
They should not be plaoed with the others for 
some days after they are thoroughly well, and 
a wash with the chlorinated soda before this 
takes place will make it the more safe. Do not 
set the fowls at liberty for the first time after 
recovery on a wild, boisterous day, and take 
care that your poultry house is thoroughly 
wind-proof in order to guard against a second 
attack. Remember that roup is the result of 
cold or damp.— DouLTprcf? 
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QUERIES. 

16226.— Bullfinch.— What is the cause of a bullfinch 
becoming quite black after moulting ?—Cklbb. kt Audax. 

16226.— Meetly redpoles breeding.—Will any 
reader kindly tell me if mealy redpoles will breed in cages, 
and, if so, give me a few hints as to prooedurs? What 
food should be given the young and old birds?—W. W. 

16227. — Birds for indoor aviary. — Would 
" G. H. D., Handsworth,” who replies to “ V. V.’s” note 
on p. 706, kindly tell me what are the best birds to be 
kept in aviary 7 feet 6 Inches long, 6 feet 6 inches high, 
ana S feet wide, which I have erected inside my vinery, 
and how many should be put in it ? Also the description 
of food to be given the birds, together with any other 
necessary Information ?—X. L., Warrington. 

16228.— Pekin nightingales and red cardinals. 
—I have been particularly interested in the remarks made 
recently with respect to the Pekin nightingales and red 
cardinals. They are spoken of as being suitable birds for 
an aviary; but, not having convenience for an aviary, as I 
understand it, I shall be glad to know from any of your 
contributors whether they can be successfully kept in 
cages.—W. F. T. 

REPLIES. 

16001. — Breeding budgerigars. — 

“ Ignoramus ” may distinguish the sex of these 
birds by the colour of the base of the beak, 
known as the “ cere.” This in the male is of a 
blue colour, and in that of the female a buff or 
fawn colour. These birds are natives of Aus¬ 
tralia, and, as the females are not quite so 
robust as the opposite sex, many die on the 
voyage from that country, leaving a great pre¬ 
ponderance of males on arrival here. This un¬ 
desirable state of things is met, however, by 
unprincipled bird dealers, who burn the blue 
cere of the male, and thus render it brown, so 
that it can be passed off as a hen bird. It is, 
therefore, necessary that "Ignoramus” should 
look to this matter if he has newly-imported 
specimens. These birds have frequently bred 
in England of late years, and there is no par¬ 
ticular care required in rearing them. Natur¬ 
ally they make their nests in holes of trees, 
and this fact should have the consideration of 
anyone who wishes to breed them, as all sorts 
of nest boxes will be found to be useless. Logs 
of decaying wood— i.e., wood having the dry 
rot—are the most suitable things to use in the 
breeding of budgerigars ; but the hollow husks 
of the Cocoa-nut have also been used with suc¬ 
cess. If there are no holes in the logs some 
should be made, say, to the depth of 2 inches, 
as an inducement to the birds to commence 
their nest. If a room can be set apart for 
breeding purposes in which the birds can 
be set at liberty, so much the better. It 
should have a south-westerly aspect, if pos¬ 
sible, in order that the birds may have plenty 
of sunlight. In the most retired comer of 
this room several logs, the larger the better, 
should be fixed up near the ceiling, out of which 
the budgerigars, if inclined to breed, will soon 
form their nests by whittling out the decaying 
wood from the holes until they are large enough 
and suited to their requirements. These re¬ 
marks apply also to a large aviary, in which 
these paroquets may be most successfully 
reared. There are many instances in which 
they have bred in smaller cages, but in most 
cases, if not in all, the birds have been reared 
in England or have become perfectly tame from 
confinement for, say, two or three years. If 
"Ignoramus” intends to try breeding under 
these latter conditions he will find it best 
to use a small log or logs, which should 
be suspended from tne top of the cage in the 
least exposed comer. It is most important 
that they should not be disturbed whilst breed¬ 
ing, and beyond being fed, supplied with 
fresh water every day, and occasionally having 
clean sand, they should be left alone. Budgeri¬ 
gars usually have three broods in a season, 
although four have been known, and each brood 
consists of from three to five nestlings, some¬ 
times as many as six. The young are fed by 
their parents until they are able to pick up for 
themselves, which they can do when about three 
weeks old. Canary and Millet seeds are those 
generally used, and in addition to these I would 
strongly advise that the birds have a liberal 
supply of Grass seed—I mean those little tufts 
or spikes of seed found growing above the 
blades of grass under walls or alongside walks, 
&c. It will be only necessary to give them some 
once to see how greedily they devour it. I give 
it to all my seed-eating birds, and not only this 
particular kind of Grass seed, but any other 
that may be picked from a meadow or hedge¬ 


row. I find it keeps them in excellent health, 
and it is I think much to be preferred to 
Lettuce, or any similar kind of green meat. For 
the sake of the health of the stock, and for high 
keeping, it is most desirable that the birds 
should have plenty of space at their disposal, 
and not for their benefit alone, but that under 
these conditions their owners are the better 
able to appreciate their charms. Cleanliness, I 
consider most essential to the successful treat¬ 
ment of birds in confinement, and if this were 
more constantly observed, together with regular 
supplies of proper food and fresh water, I think 
less would be heard of the difficulties attending 
the keeping of oage birds.—J. Henry Drage, 
Croydon. 

- 41 Ignoramus ” should—1st have the cage 

24 inches by 18 inches; 2nd, hang it perma¬ 
nently in a warm room and in a good light; 
3rd, fix a Cocoa-nut or a shell up in a top comer 
of the cage for a nest—this bird builds no nest; 
4th, put a bit of calico outside that comer of 
the cage, by way of a curtain to the neat. The 
bill of the cock is blue, whilst that of the hen 
is a dull white.—R. K., Lublin. 


rjRANE & CLARKE will be pleased to post 

their 8peclal List to their patrons and intending purchasers 
on receipt of addresses. Satisfaction guaranteed. Testi¬ 
monials and reorders received daily —Hillside Nursery, Had- 
denham, Cambs. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Strong-rooted 

plants of best sorts, such as ~ ~ ” * 


.-— - ---os Lady Sel borne, Lord 

a :caster, Soeur Melanie, &c., Is. 6d. doz.; early flowering 
section, the cream of this useful class, Madame Desgrange. 
Virginia, Pompon, Toulousaine, Ac., 2s. doz., free.—CRANE 
A CLARKE, Haddenham. Cambs._ 


T OBELI A.—Crystal Palace com pacta, best 
■Ll dark blue, fine bushy plants, 3s. 100. Niootiana afflnis, 
2s. doz. Double scarlet Tropseolums, Is. 3d. doz., free.— 
CRANE A C LARKE, Hillside Nursery, Haddenham, Cambs. 
T7ERBENAS. — Strong-rooted cuttings, the 

V pick of last year’s seedlings, will give a grand show at a 
little expense, la 3d. doz., 7s. 100.-CRANE A CLARKE, 
Haddenham. 

0 non DOUBLE PETUNIAS.—A splendid 

Ujvvv/ collection of these invaluable plants for conser¬ 
vatories and window boxes, such sorts as Adonis, Lapageur, 
Crepuscula, Perfects., Unique, Cratere, Inimitable, Neptune, 
3s. doz.; Crimson King, fine for pots or borders, 2s. 6d. doz., 
free.—CRANE A CLARKE, Haddenham, Cambs. 


TUTARGUERITES.—Yellow or white, Is. 6d. 

-tU. doz. Heliotropes, la 3d. doz., 7a 100. Geraniums, 
good scarlets, Sa 100, free.— CRANE A CLARKE, Haddenham ■ 


A BUTILONS, splendid named varieties of 

-A. this useful plant, 6 for 2s., 3s. 6d. doz. Perpetual Carna¬ 
tions for indoor w'mter use: best sorts, such as Andalusia, 
La Belle, Alegabiere, Jean Sisley, Ac., os. doz., 6 for 3s. 3d.— 
CR ANE A CLARKE, Haddenham, Cambs. _ 

AHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.—6 

Lf good Chrysanthemums, 6 Marguerites, yellow, white, and 
blue; 4 Fuchsias (named), 4 Double Scarlet Tropraolums, 
4 Heliotropes, and 4 Double Petunias, all of first-class quality 
3s. 3d., free.—CRANE A CLARKE, Haddenham, Cambs. 


piRST PRIZE for FANCY PANSIES in 

A open class at Leeds great show five years in succession 
150 first prizea List free. 300 seeds, la- R. MANN, Shad- 
well, Leeds. 

TARGE YELLOW AFRICAN DAISY, 

•LI hardy annual, invaluable for church or table decoration ; 
seed, 7d., post free. Also gigantic I exnon Sunflower, seed, 6d 
Rare. Sold for a charity.— Misb W. B., Wrentham Rectory, 
Suffolk. _ 

TTARDY BRITISH FERNS.—Lastrea semula, 

LL rigida, Oreopteris, collina, dilatata, Athyrivun, Parsley, 
Polypodium semilaoerum, Oak, Beech, calcareum, Aspleniutn 
marinum, Ceterach crenatum, viride, Trichomanes, lobatum, 
Scolopendrium, Ac., 15, la 6d.; 20 of the larger varieties for 
rockeries, 2 h. 6d.; 50, 5s. 6d.; 100,10s., named. Carriage paid. 
Alpine Auriculas, large-flowering plants, 2s. per doz.; white 
Foxgloves, Is, 3d. doz., free.—JAMES BELL, 6, Stramongate, 
Kendal. 


T ILIUM AURATUM, white, crimson-spotted, 

-Ll central gold band in each petal, quite hardy, plant now, 
splendid bulbs, in perfect condition, circumference, 9 to 11 in. 
Evidence of size and blooming qualities:—Henry Carrick, 
Esq., Holly House, Gateshead, writes: “Those I had last 
year were very good—one had 17 flowers." Rev. Alexander 
Wickham, writes: “They are certainly the finest and cheapest 
bulbs I ever saw " 2, Is. 9d.; 3, 2s. 6d.: 6, 5s.; 12, 9s., post 
free. Directions free.—JOHN JINKINGS, Eversholt-street, 
London. N. W. _ 

PRIZE PACKET of FLOWER SEEDS for 1886 

A oontains 12 packets, including German Aster, Stock, 
Chrysanthemum, Ac With each packet will be given a prize; 
these will include 8elect Seeds, Watches. Albums, Barometers, 
Articles of Jewellery, Ac., Ac. Remember, a Prize with every 
packet 1 All free, Is. 2d.—P. 3. KANE, Kells, Meath. _ 

CA AAA PANSIES (Show and Fancy), 

Jv/jV/UV/ Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, Mi mulus, 
Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Border Carnations and Picotees, 
Delphiniums, Single and Double Zonal and Double Ivy¬ 
leaved Geraniums, Fuchsias, Summer Chrysanthemums, 
Michwlmas Dasies, all 2a 6d. per doz.; superb named sorts, 
6 for Is. 6d. 8eedling Tuberous Begonias and Hollyhocks, 
2s. 6d. AH free.—CRAMB. Dunblane. N.B. 


PUCHARIS AMAZONIC A.—Gigantic bulbs 

AJ of this lovely white flower, so useful for cutting, taken from 
the ground as ordered. Is. each, 10a dozen; smaller bulbs, 6«. 
dozen, post free. For other bulbs, see frontpage.—E. ROBIN - 
SON. 82. Bhaftesbury-road. Hornsey Rise, London. 


ARYSTAL PALACE SPRING FLOWER 

\J SHOW, March 26th and 27th.- Schedules of this and 
other Flower and Fruit Shows during 1686, to be bad on 
application to Mr. W. G. HEAD, Garden Superintendent, 

cStm*) Origiralfrcm 
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PINE APPLE NURSERY TOMATOES. 


# MAIDA VAUE, 

LONDON, N.W. 
LIST of Cheap Offers In Orna¬ 
mental Plants, Store, Green¬ 
house,, and Garden, sent on 
application. 

HENDERSON & SON. 

The following BULBS iree P* r peroel post 
IS GLOXINIA, mixed, 4s. end 6s.; ohoioe named, 
10e.6d.snd 18s., beautiful oolours. 

18 G ESNX RA, mixed, 8s. 6d.; named sorts, 6s. 

18 ACHIM HNfc S, Is. 6d., named sorts; mixed, 8d. 
18 GALADIUM, named sorts, 6s. and 12s.; ohoioe 
and rare, 21s., 42s., lovely colours. 

18 BEGONIA, tuberous, mixed, 4s. and 6s.; named 
sorts, 10s. 6d. and 15s., brilliant colours. 

18 TREE CARNATIONS, named and ohoioe col¬ 
lection of colours, 6s.; yellow-flowered, Is. eaoh. 
188 STOVE or GREENHOUSE PLANTS, of 
the most beautiful flowering and ornamental foliage, 
in 100 varieties, for 42a, 63s. and 106s. the 100. 

18 AZALEA INDICA for 18a, 24s. Splendid varieties, 
covered with flower buds, 12 hardy Ghent varieties,18s. 
12 A. mollia oovered with flower buds, 12a and 18a 
50 GLADIOLUS GANDAVENSIS, in 50 choice vara., 25a 
12 CHOICE ORCHIDS, 21a , 42s, 63e. 

12 ABUTILONS (Balloon Flower), 12 varieties, 6s. and 9s.; 
new sorts, 18s. 

12 GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS, sweet soented, 
9s.. 18s., and 30s. 

100 Varieties of Hardy Herbaceous Plants, strong, 21a and 
30a 

12 DRACAENAS, 12 sorts, very ornamental, 6a, 9a 
12 CROTONS, beautiful sorts, 6a, 12s. 

12 MAIDEN HAIR FERNS, 12 sorts, 6s.. 9s 


| out, Acme, Trophy, Old Red, Greengage, Hathaway’s Excel¬ 
sior, Key's Prolific. From single pots, 4s. per doz.: from 
stores, 2s. 6d. per doz , pocking and post free.—W. W. 
BROWN A CO., Whitby. __ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

W w. BROWN & CO.’S CHRYSANTHE- 

• MUMS cannot be surpassed. Thousands to select from. 
Splendid rooted plants and true to name, carefully packed 
and free by post. Is. 3d. per doz., in 12 varieties, 6 white and 
6 coloured. Incurved, reflexed, or Japanese, 12 summer 
flowering, in 6 varieties, la 3d., free.-W. W. BROWN & CO., 
Whitby. _ 

"DOSES.—Beat named varieties, including La 

•Lv France, 8ir G. Wolaeley, John HoppeT, Celine Forestier, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Alfred Coloinb, 4c., splendid plants, 6a 
per doz., packing free.-W. W. BROWN & CO., Whitby. 

■PHE BRIDE, Carnation, pure white, 4s. per 

A doz., free. 12 Crimson Clove, Pink Clove, and White 
Clove, 4s. per doz., free. 12 Carnations and Picoteos, includ¬ 
ing yellow, 6s. per doz. —W . W. BROWN 4 C O, Wh itby. 

fjUCUMBER PLANTS.—Ready to“^ut out; 

carefully packed ; Tender and True and Telegraph, in 
4-inch pots, carefully packed, la each, 2 for Is. 6d.—W. W. 
BROWN A CO., Whitby. 

HAULI FLOWER PLANTS.-Sutton’s King, 

k/ Early Loudon, Veitch’s Giant Walcheren, and Early 
Dwarf Ermfut, 9d. per score, 3a 6d. per 100, strong, sturdy 
plants.-W. W. BROWN & OO., Whitby. 


12 PALMS, varieties, 6s., 9a, 12a 12 named PINKS, 4a 
12 EUCHARI8 AMAZON1CA (Amazon Lily), 6s., 1*. 

12 NERITTM (Oleander), 12 sorts, various colours, 8a, 9a 
12 AFRICAN ASPARAGUS, alovely plant, 18a, Ha 
12 BOUVARDLAS, In 12 fine varieties, 6a 

i New Book about Boses. 

Second edition, post free, 7d. 

HOW TO GROW ROSES, 

In the Garden and in Pots under Glaaa. 

By S. RYDER , Jun. 

In four months two editions of this book have been sold 
this and the following favourable notices of the Gardening 
Press is a sufficient guarantee of its worth. It is without 
doubt the most practical of popular books on the subject. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS : 

"The Instructions and directions given for forming a rosary, 
and for selecting, growing, and exhibiting the queen of 
flowers, are Just those we should expect from one who is 
thoroughly at home with his subject."— Gardener's Chronicle. 

" Is a useful addition to books on the subject.'*— The Garden. 

" A handy and trustworthy little manual on the cultivation 
of Roses in the garden and in pots under glass. We commend 
Mr. Ryder's little work to the notice of our amateur readers.” 
—Gardening World. 

" A perusal of Mr. Ryder’s little book leaves the impression 
that he understands his subject thoroughly; not only that, 
hut that he knows how to make others understand it too."— 
Garden Work. 

“ A cheap and useful little handbook for the Rose-gTOwer." 
—Gardening Illustrated. 

“Of practical use both to the professional and amateur 
gardener."— City News. 

“This work is of a practical nature, and may be warmly 
commended. . . . Deserve* a wide circulation.”— Covent- 
yarden Gazette. 

POST FREE SEVEN PENCE. 


Published by, and only to be obtained from, 

RYDER and SON, Sale, Manchester, 

fyfae&rfrfyr Seeds — 

' d _ 

ANION SEED.—Rousliam Park Hero, the 

U champion Onion for exhibition or table, over 100 first 

S izes, 6d. and Is. pkt.-TAYLOR & SONS, Kingham, 
hipp ing Norton. _____ 

T ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, double and 
JLl single, growing, 100, Is. 3d.; 7s. 1,000. Bluebell and 
Daffodil bulbs, 140, la 3d.; Ss. 1.000, free. All bloom this season 
THOS. ATKINSON, 66, Highgate, Kendal . Westmo reland 

TH’EW DOUBLE IVY GERANIUMS.—Mdme. 

IN Thibaut, la 6d.: Jeanne de Arc, 6d. each : New Salmon 
Betiding Geranium, ‘ Surprise,” 2s. 6d. doz.; Pansies, Is. doz., 
post free — E. CHA PMA N , For e-street, Solcombe, S. Devon. 

pREtTNOVELTY in PANSY SEED.—This 

U geed comprises the lovely Ashburnham strain, the splen¬ 
did hi gh -coloured Boreatton (Eckford) strain, the Giant 
Trimardeu (4-lncls Pansy), and the grand new Seotch Fancy 

fo CMMsSS’ CWVK'or 12 Choice Mixed 

ii. 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE OFFER. 

T ILIUM AURATUMS, grand bulbs, six, 

A* is. 6d.; twelve. 8s.; fifty, 30s.; hundred. 55s.; Lilium ru- 
bruro, 5s. dozen; 35s. hundred; American Pearl Tuberoses, 
2s. 6d. dozen, 14s. hundred; Hyacinthus caudicans, 2S. dozen ; 
13a. hundred; scarlet Gladioli, 7 lb. post parcel, average 50 
large or 100 small, 3s. 6d.; veiy much cheaper by the thousand. 
Kelway’schoice Gandavensis Hybrids, 2s. dozen, 13s. hundred. 
All warranted sound flowering bulbs and carriage free. — 
ROBERT 8YDENHAM, Tenby-street, Birmingham. _ 

ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 

Forest Trees, Roses, Fruit Trees, &c. 

STRONG AND WELIeOROWN. 

Prioed LIST of Reduced Prices Free upon application. 

WALTER O. SLOCOCK, 

Goldworth "Old" Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 

REMARKABLY CHEAP OFFEl, 

6 Camellias or Azalea indica, full of buds, 5| in. pots 10 6 

6 Azalea mollis, full of buds, .7 6 

6 Gardenias, full of buds, large bushy plants, 6| in. pots 10 6 
6 Spiraea japonica, full of buds, 54 in. pots .. ..60 

6 Pelargoniums, showing bloom, 5J in. pots .. ..90 

12 Choice Greenhouse Ferns, 3 in. pots, different sorts 3 0 

6 Large Table Plants, 1} feet high, 54 in. pots .. ..9 0 

6 Flowering Plants, different sorts, 54 in. pots .. ..60 

6 Cyclamen, full of buds, different colours .. ..76 

6 Ericas or Epacris, full of buds, 54 in. pots ..76 

B. VAN PER MEERSCH, Queen** Nursery, Selhurst, 8.E. 

WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES.—New and Rare 

Y Y ROSES: The Green Rose; Conservative, nearly blue; 
Empress of India, produces flower 2 feet in circumference; 
President Garfield, black, edged crimson; Miss Fortescue, 
new perpetual Tea, always in flower, in depth of winter even, 
Boule de Neige (true), pure white flowers, shape of Camellia, 
very lovely; all 2r; each; the set of six free for 10s. 4 large 
blooming plants of Tree Carnation, including the new yellow, 
Queen of Yellows, free, for 5s. A few more 8trawberry 
plants, Goliath of Gath, prodnoe fruit larger than hen’s eggs, 
12. fiee, 2s. 6d.; and other novelties. Send for List.— H. A. 
WIFFEN, Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk. 

WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES !—Best of all white 

YY flowers. Now pure white Ageratum, “Ellen Terry," a 
pure white perpetual-flowering plant, forming large trusses 
of delicately-soented flowers all through the winter and 
summer; is quite hardy for bedding purposes; well-rooted 
plants, Is. 6d. each, free, 3 for 3s. Pd., 12 for 10s. New Brood 
Bean, longest in the world, pods more than 20 inches, delicious 
vegetable. Is. 4d. pint, free Is. 6d.—H. A. WIFFEN, Bel¬ 
champ, Clare. Suffolk. 

TWOPENCE PER PACKET. — High-class 

-L flower seeds : F rimula, Cineraria. Begonia, Acacia, Cal¬ 
ceolaria, Carnation, Gloxinia, Balsam, Ice plant, Single 
Dahlia, Petunia. Lobelia, Pyrethrum, Auricula, Verbena, 
Heliotrope, Nicotiana affinis, Canna, Chrysanthemums, La¬ 
vender, Musk, Salvia, 4c., la worth, post free. Hundred 
testimonials.—C. SHILLING. Seedsman, Winchfleld, Hants 

AUTDOOR CUCUMBER.—The best sort in 

Lf cultivation is the Incomparable Ridge, which produces in 
the open ground abundance of fruit from 18 inches to 22 
inches in length. A trial solicited. Twenty-four seeds. 7d., 
post free, with instructions, testimonials, 4o.—C. SHILLING, 
Winchfleld, Hants. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — Geraniums, 

^ very good sorts, 6s. 6d to 8s. per 100. Calceolaria, best 
yellow, single Dahlias, Fuchsias, Verbenas. Ageratums, and 
Clove-scented Pinks, all 4a 6d. per 100. Wallflowers, Dwarf 
Harbinger, and Golden Pyrethrum, Is. 3d. per 100. Lobelias, 
best blue, true from cuttings, 2a 6d. per 100. Gazania splen- 
dens and Dble. Scarlet Nasturtium, Is. doz. All good plants, 
free by parcel post. Smaller numbers at same rate.—JOHN 
NORFOLK, Wilburton, Ely, Camba ______ 

HELEBRATED KERRY FERNS, 30 fine 

G plants, 9 varieties, and piece of lovely Filmies, 2s. 6d., 
free.—FITZPEET, Rathanny,Tralee, Kerry._ 

TTARDY ORCHIDS.-^12 Choice kinds, moBtly 

AL exotic, including Cypripedium. with cultural instructions, 
carriage free, 5s.-F. W. 4 H. STANSFIELD, Sale, near 
Manchester. 


Annuals ana Perennials contains 30 pkts. choloeet var., 9s 
poet fres.-R. J. WGLTON, Florist, 9j Leonard-street, Hull. 


S. SHEPPERSON, 

FLORIST &; SEEDSMAN, 
Proapect Home, Belper, Derbyshire, 

"DEGS to inform the readers of this paper that 

■D he is prepared to execute orders for following plants, all 
of which are of the very finest possible strains that money can 
buy; they are all grown on the Derbyshire hills, and arc there¬ 
fore very hardy and strong; all carriage free for cash with 
orders. Descriptive Lists of florist flowers 4 penny stamps, or 
free with each order. 

piIRYSANTHEMUMS, a Speciality.—Two 

hundred best and most distinct varieties of early and late 
bloomers, Japanese, large-flowered, Pompones, 4o., including 
the grand new ones by Lenaoine and other raisers; 12 distinct 
varieties, well-rooted plants, including several new ones for 
2s., 26 for 4s. 

"DOLYANTHUS. — The cream of the moot 

-L noted growers of this favourite spring flower, most beau¬ 
tiful variety of colours, 12 for Is., 30 for 2s. 

PJARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES.— 

G Beautiful self-striped and spotted varieties, sweetly- 
scented, 12 distinct varieties, named, 4s., all strong, well- 
rooted layers. 

"DEAUTIFUL WHITE POLYANTHUS.— 

A* Very fine, strong plants, full of bloom buds, 6 for Is., 12 
for Is. 6<L 

DURE WHITE PINKS.—Strong hardy two- 

A year-old plants, will give a mass of bloom, 6 for la., 12 
for 1 b. 6d. 

A URICULAS (Alpines), a really grand strain 

-*A of this deliciously-scented old-fashioned favourite spring 
flower, strong three-year-old plants that will bloom well, 12 
varieties 2s., 24, 3s. 6d. 

(STRAWBERRYPLANTS, allselected crowns, 

LJ transplanted, warranted to fruit well this year; Black 
Prince, Brown's Wonder, Alpha, Keen's Seedlings, exquisite 
early crimson Pine, Duke of Edinbro', and others, 100 for So.; 
Laxton’-s grand new Strawberries, King of the Earlies, la. per 
doz.; 1 he Captain, 2s. per doz. 

PURE SNOW-WHITE AURICULA, one of 

•L the most beautiful hardy spring flowering plants in culti¬ 
vation, two for Is. 

•"THE NEW DOUBLE SCARLET GEUM, 

A equals a scarlet Geranium, quite hardy, free bloomer, 12 
for Is., 25, 2a. 

TXOLLYHOCKS, Chater’sstrain, from the finest 

AL double show flowers, good plants, 6, Is. 6d., 12. 2s. 6d. 

F OXGLOVES, Gloxinia-flowered, Dean’s grand 

new large spotted varieties, very fine, 12 for Is. 6d., 6for Is. 

flARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES, 

G sweetly Clove scented, great variety of colours, strong 
year old plants from finest Bhow flowers, 6 for 2s., 12for 3s. 

Dl/ ALLFLOWERS.—Covent Garden (dark), 

Y" Double German (dark), and Cloth of Gold; fine stocky 
plants, 12 of any Is., 30 2s. 

fJANTERBURY BELLS.—Unrivalled Collec- 

k/ tion of grand new colours and new forms, 12 for le. 

A LSO THE FOLLOWING hardy free-bloom- 

ing plants should be in every garden, all at Is. per doz.: 
Sweet William, extra dark and Giant Auricula-eyed; Dianthus 
dentosus, double, very fine; Primula cortusoides, grand mauve 
spring flower; Arabia albida variegate, pure white flowers, 
spring; Honesty, purple, white, and pink; Malva moschata, 
rose and pure white bloom all summer; pure white Thrift, very 
flue spring flower. 

"NTEW PINK CELERY, Fisher’s No. 1., 

D warranted the earliest, largest, and best-flavoured Celery 
grown ; seed, packets Is., free. 

S SHEPPERSON, Florist and Seedsman, 

* P rospec t House, Belper, Derbyshire. _ 

ECKFORD’S Newest SWEET PEA, 

6d. and Is per mixed packet—viz., Miss Ethel, Bronze Prince, 
Queen of the Isles, Grand Blue, and Lottie Eckford. 
HARTLAND'S Old-established Seed Warehouse, CORK. 
A most original YEAR BOOK of Seeds free. 

E XHIBITION PEAS.—“The Winning Col¬ 
lection ” contains six of the best sorts grown (i pint each) 
for succession, including highly selected prize sorts, price 
2s. 6d.; half quantities, Is. 6d., free. Flower seeds, 14 packets, 
Stocks, Asters, etc , Is. Beat value in the trade.—W. G. 
HOLMES, Seed Merchant, Tain, N.B. 

"DOSES ! ROSES !! ROSES ! ! ! — The best 

Au and cheapest in the world; 100,000 to select from ; all have 
been kept moved back, and will plant now with safety. 20 
choice standards, 12s. 6d.; 24 half-standards, 12s. 6d.; 60 
choice dwarfs. 12s. 6d ; 26choiceTeas and Noisettes, 12s. 6<L; 12 
choice climbing, 5s.; 50 dwarf, mixed, without names, 10s. 6d.; 
12 standards, 12 half-standards, mixed, without names, 
10s. 6d. My selection. Cash with order.—Thousands of testi¬ 
monials. Catalogues free. — JAMES WALTERS, Rose 
Grower, Exeter. 

"D OSES ! ROSES !! ROSES ! ! ! — The beat 

Au and cheapest in the world. 12 choice standards, 7s. 6<L; 
12 half-standards, 6s 6d The following are all carriage free: 
12 choice dwarfs, 5s.; 12 Teas and Noisettes, 6s. 6d.; 6 beauti¬ 
ful yellow Roses, 3s. 6d. ; 6 old-fashioned Roses, 3s. 6d. ; 6 
Cabbage Roses, 3s. 6d.: 6 choice Moss Roses, 3s. 6d. ; 6 Gloire 
de Dijon. 3s. 6d.; 6 Marcchal Niels, 3s. «d.; 12 crimson 
monthly Roses, 4s. 6d.; 12 pink monthly Roses, 3s. 6d ; 6 
quick-growing climbing Roses, 2s. 6d. : 12 Sweet Brier, 3s. My 
selection. Cash with order. Catalogues free. — JAMF8 
WALTERS^Rose Grower, Exeter. 

"DOSES ! ROSES !7~ROSESTTi—The best 

Aw and cheapest in the world. 50 choice pcrpetuals for 21s 
Purchaser's selection from 400 best varieties. List of names 
on application. Cash with order.—JAMES WALTER8. 
Rose Grower, Exeter. 

ipOR SPRING PLANTING.- Lilies, Iria, 

A Gladioli, hardy Orchids,|4c., in great variety, hardy and 
half hardy bulhs and herbaceous plants. Spring List free on 
application-W . G R IESINGER, Fulford, York 

T ILIES OF VALLEY, 200 crowns 3s. fid. ; 

A- 1 sweet-scented Violet roots, 200, 3*.; Honeysuckle, lflnlanta 
2s. 6d free.—A. WATERFIELD. Horncastlc 

TIL'IES OF THE VALLEY, deep bl™ scented 

~ Primrose roots in unsurpassed oondltfon, 

2« 100, 5s. 300, free, mixed, If preferred.-0. HATOLIFF®, 
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BEGONIAS FROM SEED. 

Begonias are suited for window, greenhouse, 
conservatory, or garden decoration, and very 
few plants can equal them for beauty, useful¬ 
ness, and ease of culture. They are, strictly 
speaking, amateur’s plants. What is wanted is 
a greenhouse or conservatory, a hot-bed for 
raising the seed, and a cool frame. First pro¬ 
cure seed from a seedsman who can be depended 
upon, as, unless you get your seed from a good 
strain, much valuable time, besides the expense, 
is lost. Having got your seed, either double or 
single varieties, in January, or early in February, 
sow in a 6-inch or 8-inch pot filled in the follow¬ 
ing manner : Place a piece of pot (the bottom 
of a small pot turned upside down will suffice); 
then fill to one-third of its depth with crocks of 
the same, to ensure sufficient drainage; place a 
layer of rough fibrous loam, peat, and leaf-mould, 
mixed together, over the whole, and fill to the 
rim with a compost of light soil, loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, and a little thoroughly decayed 
manure (the manure to be sifted small; be care¬ 
ful that no worms are in the soil, or they will 
be very troublesome, and disappoint the culti¬ 
vator) ; add a sprinkling of silver sand or river 
sand—I use sea sand, and find it to answer well; 
mix all together ; press gently down to within 
i inch or so of the top; sprinkle with tepid 
water—some hold the pots in a tub of water 
until all the soil is wet. Then comes the most 
important work— 

Sowing the seed. 

This must be done carefully. Take a piece of 
white paper; crease it in the middle; in it put the 
seed, going over the pot steadily and evenly, so 
as to scatter the seeds all over the soil. Do 
not sow very thickly; cover slightly with sand 
to keep the seeds from moving; plunge in a 
bottom heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs., or in a 
house temperature of 65 degs. ; place a piece of 
square glass, same size as the pot, with the 
corners cut off, over the pot, to retain the 
moisture—a very important matter in the 
raising of Begonias from seed. Some advise 
darkening the glass; but this may cause loss to 
the amateur, for he may forget to look at the 
pots for three or four days just after germina¬ 
tion is past, and then the seedlings will be 
drawn past recovery, so I recommend to place a 
piece of brown paper over the glass when the 
sun BhineB full on the pot, and only when it 
does. The seed will germinate at intervals, the 
first in a week or ten days. Prick off into pots 
filled with compost as mentioned for sowing, 
only a little rougher, when large enough to 
handle, so as to make room for others as they 
make their appearance ; plunge in a bottom-heat 
with a humid atmosphere. Nurse with care, 
keep growing, and when of sufficient size 
gradually harden off. Do not leave one seed¬ 
ling in the seed-pot after it is large enough to 
handle, for in 99 cases out of 100 those last to 
come up are the best, especially with double 
varieties. A regular system of potting on will 
sb§ necessary till the final growth is reached. 
Start with 3-inch or 4-inch pots, and at each 
operation (when the notnare full of ropts), in-1 
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sert the plant rather deeper than previously. 
Pinch out all flower buds as they appear in 
the early stages, for if the buds are left 
the plants will be small and the flowers small 
too. While growing Begonias like a warm, 
moist atmosphere, but as soon as they begin to 
flower one that is kept rather dry seems to suit 
them better. Tying to sticks will be necessary 
to many of the seedling Begonias. Place them 
near the bnlb, taking care not to injure the 
bulb or roots. Some seedlings may be inclined 
to hang down ; if so, plant them in hanging 
baskets or on brackets, and they will make a 
grand display. Most of the seedlings will begin 
to bloom in June, July, and August, and oon- 
tinne blooming until far into October. 

Seedlings are not well adapted for planting out 
in the open border the first year; but the second 
year, when coming into flower, you can make a 
careful selection of colour (a matter of great 
importance), and they may be planted out with 
success in a soil made very rich with well- 
decayed manure. Begonias, after the early 
stages, like constant waterings with liquid 
manure, for they are very gross feeders—espe¬ 
cially should this be seen to when the plants 
become root-bound. In the autumn, when 
the leaves turn yellow, withhold water gradu¬ 
ally, and let them die down steadily. Keep 
them in the pots that they have flowered 
in until the following spring, when they will 
show signs of starting into growth. The reader 
will see that I have not mentioned July or 
August sowing, as I have not been successful 
mvself, for in this part (near Whitby, Yorks), 
when making their tubers in September and 
October it is very cold. 

Propagating. 

In order to do this, bring the bulbs as soon 
ob started into a little more warmth, where 
they will make a lot of shoots, take as many off 
as you can, leaving the strongest only to make a 
plant. If this is done you will see that more 
shoots will appear shortly ; these must be left 
on to avoid weakening the bulb, although with me 
those taken off first do not seem to have hurt 
the bulb in the least. Strike the cuttings in 
3-inch pots, in sandy peat and loam (no manure 
should be used for cuttings)," plunge in the 
same heat as recommended lor seedlings, place 
a bell-glass over them (I use toffee bottles with 
their tops knocked off—these may be bought for 
a trifle when damaged); wipe the glass every 
morning, and in three weeks or a month they 
will be rooted. In the culture from tubers, in 
pots, first buy good bulbs of good sorts any 
time from November to April, February 
and March being the best months. Plant 
in a compost of sandy loam, leaf-mould, 
and well-rotted manure in a small pot, 
and near the surface of the soil; some 
plant the bulb sideways to prevent the water 
getting into the cupof the bulb and rotting it— 
a very good plan. Do not place in a great neat, 
but let them start naturally. Re-pot iuto 
larger sizes as the pots fill with roots. Keep 
from cutting draughts, giving plenty of air on 
fine days, and let them not, tnrough the entire 
process, touch, or nearly touch, each other, or 
else the Bide-sboots will not mature properly, 
and then the blooming will be unsatisfactory, 
and the plants badly shaped. Feed heavily 
with manure water while growing, if fine blooms 
are to be the result. I 


Planting out. 

Plant out about the middle of June, when the 
pots of plants are fine and strong with plenty of 
roots. Prepare a piece of ground early with a 
very strong dose of well-decayed manure, stirring 
in deeply with a fork some coarse Band. In 
dry weather take care to water thoroughly, 
keeping the stems dry, or else failure will be 
the result. Those planted in the open border 
may remain till the middle of October, or even 
later, without injury ; and there is no bedding 
plant that will withstand more successfully a 
heavy storm of rain or wind. Begonias in 
the open ground produce an unlimited supply of 
flowers for cutting to decorate epergnea, flower 
vases, or the table, at the end of September and 
early in October, when most other flowers are 
done. By September the plants may be potted 
if wanted for autumn decoration, and win keep 
up a fine show for a considerable time in the 
greenhouse or conservatory. Do not be rash in 
drying off those in the garden. When the 
foliage turns yellow and drops off, the bulbs may 
be stored for their winter quarters in dry sand 
or Coooa nut fibre, in a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs, where they may remain till the 
following spring. 

Best sorts. 

The following are a few good sorts. Those 
marked thus * are double—♦Davisi hybrida, 
fl.-pl., coral colour, very double, free ; # Davisi, 
superba, fl.-pl., brilliant crimson, grand; # Louis 
d’Or, bright saffron yellow, splendid variety; 
•Madam© de Dumost, clear rose, flesh-colour 
centre ; • Marie Lemoine, salmon, pink centre, 
good; *Colonel Burnaby, new, 1885, white, 
suffused pink, pleasing colour; *Pax>n«flora, 
salmon-rose, grand for those that like large 
flowers; • Queer of Scots, pink shaded rosy 
salmon, very fine variety; # Monte Video, 
dazzling crimson, branching habit, dark, but 
pretty foliage; • Acquisition, beautiful light 
pink, full as a Rose, a favourite ; •Orangefield, 
a fine orange-red, strong habit, very full; 
•Princess Louise, bright red, very double, 
beautiful; Lady Hume Campbell, light pink, 
free flowering, grand; Rose Perfection, good 
rose colour, fine form; Mrs. Laing, spotless 
white, form all that can be desired; J. H, 
Laing, glowing scarlet, vivid colour, worth 
growing; sulphurea superba, grand yellow, 
very strong habit; Marchioness, good orange 
yellow, medium flowers, grand for basket 
culture; Marquess, crimson, strong habit, free 
flowering; Stem of Beauty, red, thick sub¬ 
stance, long flower-stalk, fine; Marchioness of 
Salisbury, beautiful large crimson-red, strong. 

W. T. T. W 


16007. — Beautifying a pond. —Plant 
the white Water Lily (Nymphaea alba) and the 
rose-coloured kind, also the American Nuphar 
advena, Aponogeton distachyum, Pontederia 
cordata, Sagittaria sagittifolia (Arrowhead), and 
Stratiotes aloides. The above require water 
about 2 feet in depth. In shallow water 
plant Butomus umbellatus, Carex Pseudo- 
cyperas, Ranunculus aquatilis, and R. Lingua. 
Close to the margin may be planted Caltha 
painstris, single and double varieties; Iris 
Pseudo-acorus, Lythrum roseum, Menyanthes 
trifoliata, and the Marsh Forget-me-Not (Myo- 
sotis palustris) and Rumex,—J. D. E., 
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FAVOURITE FLOWERS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM.-rXII. _ , ; 

The Hardy Pinks for Forcing. 

The forcing Pinks are very much esteemed when 
they are well cultivated. They grow and flower 
well in the open borders, but those who have 
the means qf forcing hardy plants ought not to 
omit these charming Pinks. The forcing section 
probably claims a different parentage from the 
named varieties termed laoed Pinks. It is most 
likely that D. deltoides is the parent of some 
of them. This, perhaps, is a matter of but 
little consequence ; the principal thing is to 
ascertain the names of the best varieties to l>e 
cultivated, and afterwards the best way to grow 
them tip to the flowering stage. There are 
about six good forcing varieties, but we confine 
ourselves to a much smaller number, and think 
two varieties sufficient for our purpose—viz., 
Lady Blanche, pure white, the petals smooth on 
the edge; and having a long pod whieh does 
not burst like the short, dumpty pod of Mrs. 
Sinkins; and Lord Lyons, a beautiful rosy 
purple kind, with a dark centre. The flowers 
of this variety are also well shaped, the petals 
smooth on the edge, and the pod seldom bursts. 
The system of management is very simple. 

The Cuttings should be taken from the 
plantb in April; at that time they would be in 
Hotter, if they have been forced. Small growths 
will form roots very readily in a gentle hot-bed, 
after which they may be transferred to a 
cold frame, to be planted out in boxes 3 
inches apart. When they have made good 
progress in the boxes, plant them out 
on a piece of garden ground of light and 
rich loam. They will merely require to be 
kept cletorof weeds, and to be watered, if very 
dry weather sets in, and by the end of Septem¬ 
ber eacti plant will have grown into a large 
tuft, which should be carefully dug up and 
planted in a large pot—at least, we grow them 
Urge enough to fill 6 inch pots, and produce a 
score or thirty beautiful flowers from the end of 
March to June, according to the time they are 
placed in the forcing house. Wc put the first 
plants in the house about the middle of Decem¬ 
ber. They must not have a very high tempera¬ 
ture at first, and it is necessary that they be 
placed close to the roof glass. Success must 
not be looked for if the plants, which are at 
the best, small in size in proportion to other 
things, are stuffed under Lilac shrubs, &c., far 
from light and air. Green fly seldom fails to 
attack them as soon as any new growth has 
been made ; this must at once be destroyed. 
The best forcing Pinks are Mrs. Moore, white, 
dark centre; Mrs. Pcttifer, a similar variety ; 
Anne Boleyn, soft pink, with carmine centre ; 
Lord Lyons (Clarke); Lady Blanche, white ; 
Mrs. Sinkins, white. Derby Day is worth 
growing for a variety ; it was also raised by Mr. 
Clarke, but did not maintain its first promise of 
goodness. 

The Pentstbmon. 

This handsome autumn-flowering plant is quite 
hardy in many districts of England, and nearly 
so in all. The fine garden varieties at preseiit 
in cultivation are merely improved forms of P. 
gentianoides, a very handsome species found 
growing wild, in cold situations, on the sloping 
sides of the mountain of Toluco in Mexico. It 
was discovered in the first place by Humboldt 
and Ronpland, and is well figured in the “ Bot. 
Mag.” Tab., 3661. The plant was described as 
growing 3 feet or 4 feet high. The flowers are 
rich scarlet, the throat white, with purplish red 
lines. It seems to have been introduced in or 
about the year 1838. Many of the named 
varieties at present in cultivation are not more 
beautiful than the original species. This is one 
of the plants which may be recommended to 
those who have not the luxury of a greenhouse 
in their garden. It may not be safe to leave the 
entire collection of plants out in the borders 
during the winter ; but all the protection they 
need is the shelter of a hand-glass, or any 
othpr available glass protection which would 
ensure the plants against the changeablenes9 
of our winters. To supply cut flowers during 
the early and late autumn months few plants 
of the same class are more useful; but in 
order/ to obtain a continuous supply of 
flowers two things are necessary. The first 
is to lay the foundation in the preparation 
of a bed or border of deep rich garden soil. 
The nature of it is not of so much consequence, 
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for I have found them succeed as well in heavy 
loam as in light, sandy soil over gravel. The 
next thing is to pick off the seed-pods twice a 
week ; so soon as a flower fades the seed-pod 
rapidly develops, and seems to take a large 
proportion of the vigour from the plant; the 
flowers higher up tne stem dwindle rapidly, 
and if no seed-pods are removed, they cease 
altogether. The plants refuse to ripen seeds 
and produce flowers at the same time. 

The raising of seedlings is a most interesting 
occupation, and good results are sure to be 
obtained if sufficient care is taken in the pro¬ 
duction of seeds. It is easy to obtain these in 
any quantity, as the flowers are self-fertilised, 
and each pod contains a great many seeds, 
while a single plant will produce dozens of good 
pods, but this is not the way to save seeds to pro¬ 
duce improved varieties. Two varieties must be 
planted near each other, one as a seed bearer and 
the other as a pollen bearer only. The variety 
selected to bear seeds, must have all the anthers 
removed before the pollen cases burst; and in a 
day or two after, the pollen should be removed 
to the stigmatic portion of the flowers from 
which the immature pollen has been removed. 
Enough seeds may be saved from one plant to 
produce sufficieut stock to plant a large garden. 
Sow the seeds in the early spring months in 
pans, and place them in a hot-bed. The plants 
may be pricked out in boxes when large enough, 
anil should be planted out where they are to 
flower about the middle of May. The best 
varieties should be selected when in flower, and 
a good stock of plants may be obtained the first 
season by taking off all the cuttings in October 
and planting them in hand-glasses, or they may 
be placed in boxes in a frame ; it is better to let 
them root slowly in cool frames, which they 
will do during October and November. When 
they are rooted plant them out in fine soil in 
boxes about 3 inches or 4 inches apart. They 
will grow a little during mild weather in 
winter, and as spring advances they may be 
placed in the open air, merely protecting them 
from severe frost and winds. Plant out in May, | 
when the ground is in good condition, and allow 
a distance of 15 inches between each plant. 
They require very little attention, except to 
have sticks placed to each, and a plentiful 
supply of water during hot weather in summer. 
Heavy soils have a tendency to crack, but this 
may be avoi ied by mulching the surface with 
old decayed frame manure, or, if this is 
objectionable, Cocoa-nut fibre refuse answers 
the purpose. The varieties of P. gentianoides 
are also the best of plants for mixing in herba¬ 
ceous borders ; they must not, of course, be too 
near the front, or they will smother other plants. 
They a"lso require a space of 18 inches on each 
side of them. A small plant will make a large 
flowering specimen by the end of the flowering 
season. These large plants will pass through 
mild winters unscathed, and will flower well 
early in the season. Jas. Douglas. 

15883.— A question between landlord 
and tenant.—I desire with all courtesy to 
express my opinion that both “ Yankee in 
Loudon ” and “ Lawyer Y.” (p. 10), are de¬ 
cidedly wrong in the advice they tender 
“ Florist.” At present the latter has the upper 
hand, and his landlord will fail in any attempt 
he may make to recover possession under the 
notice he has given. “Florist” would not 
have to surrender his plot in June, as “Yankee 
in London ” asserts, for the notice given would 
not hold good for that month, nor is there time 
even to give a six months’ notice for June. 
“ Lawyer Y.” admits “Florist” has a yearly 
tenancy, subject to six months’ notice to quit 
on either side. “Lawyer Y.” is wrong in 
stating that such six months’ notice can be 
given to expire on the 24th June next, or at any 
other date than the 16th October, for, as I said 
in my former letter (27th February), which is 
confirmed by “ L. C. K.” in the same paper, 
“ Florist ” is, as a yearly tenant, entitled to six 
months’ notice, to be given so as to terminate at 
the time of the year the tenancy commenced— 
namely, the 16th of October. If a six months’ 
notice is not fixed for next October, “ Florist’s ” 
tenancy cannot be determined before the 16th 
October, 1887. Again “Lawyer Y.” is wrong 
in saying that “ Florist,” as a market gardener, 
can remove his greenhouses. They do not come 
within the category of tenants’ or trade fixtures. 
If let into the soil they have become the land¬ 


lord’s ; if resting on the ground only they may, 
as I said before, be taken away before the 
expiration of the tenancy. The right of a 
nurseryman to take away his stock-in-trade of 
plants does not extend to greenhouses.—J. P., 
Lancashire. 

HOUSE&WINDOW GARDENING. 

WINDOW GARDENING IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY.—XIX. 

Plants for window ledges.— If there 
is one kind of plant which window gar¬ 
deners seem to neglect more than others it 
is that which will flourish all the year through 
on the open window ledge. At this time of 
year one may pass through a whole district 
without seeing any attempt to embellish the 
outside of the windows with plant life of any 
kind, whereas they may be made a source of 
interest all through the winter months. Occa¬ 
sionally one sees a successful attempt in this 
direction, and not long since 1 remarked a 
window ledge nicely furnished wdth a collection 
of Stonecrops. The plants were well grown in 
6-inch pots, and, drooping down a foot or more, 
they formed a curtain of verdure which had an 
extremely pleasing appearance. It happened 
that this house formed one of a row of nearly a 
score, all provided with the same accommoda¬ 
tion, but quite destitute of greenery of any 
kind. I need scarcely say that the contrast 
was very marked. Of all the plants that 
grow I know of none more suitable for 
window ledges than the Stonecrops, especi¬ 
ally the evergreen kinds, which in habit of 
growth closely resemble the common little 
English species. These are all extremely neat 
of growth, constant in verdure, and in their 
season they are covered with cheerful little 
yellow or white flowers, according to the kind. 
They are, moreover, of such an enduring nature 
as to bear with indifference extremes of heat 
and cold which w'ould prove fatal to many hardy 
plants when grown in similar situations. The 
common Stonecrop, Sedum acre, is an admirable 
little plant, and fitting companions too, are S. 
Lydium and S. anglicum. These resemble each 
other in manner of growth, whilst differing 
sufficiently in appearance to create a pleasing 
variety. If healthy young plants are put into 
6-inch pot8 in any good soil in spring, they will 
make good specimens by autumn ; but they 
really require a season or two of growth before 
they develop their true character. 

Next in usefulness to the Stonecrops are 
the Sempervivums or House-leek family, of 
which there are a great number of species, all 
differing more or less from each other. The 
common kind, as seen on the roofs of cottages 
and other buildings, is quite a handsome plant 
wffien doing well, and would be more thought of 
if its culture presented any great difficulties. 
Being extremely hardy and requiring scarcely any 
cultural care, it is not often seen grown as a 
window plant. There are many more species of 
this family than most people are aware of, and 
there is no trouble in forming a collection of 
half-a-dozen or more distinct kinds. Two good 
kinds are soboliferum and rusticum, and the 
the little Cobw eb House-leek (8. arachnoideum) 
is a remarkably pretty plant. In the course of 
time it spreads outw T ards over the rim of the 
pot, and hanging dow r n, clothes the sides with 
a dense curtain of foliage, which is entirely 
distinct from that of any other cultivated 
plant. These House-leeks are equally im¬ 
pervious to periods of intense cold and length¬ 
ened drought, and for this reason they are 
well suited to exposed positions and where 
regular attention cannot so w’ell be given them. 
They may remain in the same pots for years, 
and by giving liquid manure occasionally they 
will make good growth. 

Saxifrages are also very suitable for window 
ledges. They are divided into several dis¬ 
tinct sections distinguished by habit of growth. 
Of these the “mossy” and “encrusted” 
varieties are the best for window culture, the 
former having a creeping, spreading manner of 
growth, with soft, moss-like foliage, the latter 
forming neat rosettes of foliage of a dark olive- 
green, each leaf being edged with a white in 
crustation, which contrasts charmingly with the 
deep line of the foliage generally, and which 
imparts to the plants a remarkably cheerful 
appearance at all timos of the year. Some of 
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these encrusted Saxifrages are so minute that with air-pipe attached. I have so arranged the 


the rosettes of foliage would no more than cover 
a sixpence, so that a collection of them can be 
grown in quite a limited space. I am quite sure 
that the formation of a collection of these little 
alpine gems would prove a source of great 

E leasure ; and as in their native habitats they 
ave to brave a great amount of cold and 
aridity they are not likely to suffer even in the 
most exposed situations in this country, and 
they do not naturally demand that strict atten¬ 
tion in the matter of watering that so many 
things do. Two species of Saxifrage are espe¬ 
cially recommendable—viz., pyramidalis and 
longifolia, the former being grown for Covent- 
garden market. Attention has been directed to 
its merits more than once in Gardening, and 
it is really one of the finest pot-plants we have. 

Like the rest of the family it bears rough usage 
well, but it repays good cultural care. When 
well grown it forms a rosette of strap-shaped 
leaves, 6 inches across, and from the centre of this 
springs up an erect flower-spike, which develops 
into a much-branched, pyramidal, plume-like 
mass of pure white flowers, the effect of which 
is of the most graceful and pleasing description. ' alr ’ 
With strong, well-fed plants the inflorescence 
will attain a height of 18 inches, and will, at its 
lowest portion, be quite 8 inches through. Few 
flowering plants combine symmetry with grace 
and effectiveness as this Saxifrage does. S. 
longifolia is a closely allied species, flowering 
much in the same way; not quite so beautiful in 
flower, but more effective, perhaps, in the form 
and colour of the foliage, which is much 
longer, and has the incrustation more 
highly developed. It is a handsome, 
hardy plant, not depending on its 
flowers for attractiveness, and, curi¬ 
ously enough, does not, in a general 
way, do well planted out, but will 
thrive admirably under very ordinary 
pot culture. All the Saxifrages like a 
loamy soil, with plenty of sand in it, 
and they enjoy small pieces of mortar 
and brick rubble mixed with the com¬ 
post, this condition more nearly resem¬ 
bling that under which they grow in 
native freedom, where they thrust their 
roots in amongst rocks and similar 
material. Perfect drainage is, indeed, 
an absolute necessity. Byfleet. 


boiler as to be able to let a passage of tire 1 £ 
inches high by 8 inches in width under the 
boiler into the flue, to draw up the fire when 
required, but can shut it off with a regulating 
damper. The fire used for cooking, &c., keeps a 
beautiful heat all day, and, if banked up with 
coke or cinders, the heat in the house on a 
frosty night will be over 40 degs., with a nice 
little fire in the morning. The expense of 
fittings and fixing (which I did myself) will not 
reach the price of the smallest slow-combustion 
stove advertised, and this answers as well, with¬ 
out the expense of firing all day. —Solomon. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

15922.— The Chenaar tree.— This is, to 
all appearance, the Plane (Platanus acerifolia), 
well known to us in England. In Kashmir it 
flourishes exceedingly and is a glorious shade 
tree, and the weary traveller may well bless the 
Mogul rulers, who, as I was told, caused it to 
be planted in the country. There, in the pure 
air, its white bark gleams high overhead 
through the lovely foliage, free from all taint of 
smoke or fog. —H. 0. \V. 

15928. —Injured trees.— Probably the 
damage done to your correspondent’s trees has 
been caused by field mice and not by hares or 
rabbits. This suggestion is made in conse¬ 
quence of reading “ Billington on Planting,” 
a work published in 1825. Mr. Billington was 







FERNS IN EARTHENWARE 
JARS. 

Our illustration represents, as will be 
seen, a Fern growing in an earthenware 
jar made of the same material as an 
ordinary garden pot, and, being good 
in form, tne jar makes a really pleasing 
object, more especially as the surface is 
so roughed as to cause it soon to beoome 
covered with mossy growth, thereby softening i superintendent of 11,000 acres of the Forest of 
the glaring red of the pottery ware. This way Dean and elsewhere, and goes fully into the 
of growing herns and other fine-leaved plants question of the ravages by field mice. He first 


Lorn aria gibba in an earthenware jar. 


recommends itself to those who like to have 
plants in rooms, as it does away with the 
necessity of hiding the inelegant garden pot 
in some sort of vase. Moreover, these earthen¬ 
ware jars are porous and are otherwise made 
suitable for plant growth; therefore, plants 
may be grown in them for an indefinite period, 
which is not the case with ornamental vases 


thought the damages were done by rabbits, but 
afterwards found the trees were barked and 
the Grasses and crops destroyed by field mice. 
—J. P. 

Protecting trees from rabbits. — 

Rabbit netting is more efficient if, instead of 
being buried vertically in the ground, it is bent 
at right angles, and placed just beneath the 


which are often unsuitable for permanent plant I at . 1 nghtan S 1 l e8 ’ ? nd P lac ® d J U8t ^neath the 

growth. The plant represented in the accom- I 80l j» 8ay ? dee P- f Tako galvanised netting 

panying sketch is Lomaria gibba, an excel- 3 feet a hl 8 h * Have 2 feet 0 inches above the 
lent Fern for the purpose, but there are others ^ ound » a ? d 6 . inches bent at right angles, 

equally suitable, such as Blechnum corcovadense, i° wa T 8 ^ he « de wbere the rabbits are, just 
various kinds of Pteris, Nephrodium Adian- }> eneath t , he 80lL . The rabbits, if they begin to 
turn, Gymnogramma, and even small Tree burrow close to the netting, are at once stopped 
Ferns, while Palms also look well in such vases ? y the Wire * never o 00 ” 8 to them to start a 
and may be successfully grown in them. ’ foo f L ”, BO awa y from the fence. This 

____ method lias been proved to be superior to bury- 

„ ,. , ing the wire perpendicularly. The height above 

ik , . 1 eadiin l? greenhouse from ground that I name is, I think, sufficient, pro- 
Kltcnen boiler. —In an answer to my query vided ordinary supervision is exercised. My 
under this number, as to heating a small green- experience has shown that hares are far more 
house from kitchen boiler, the opinion was ex- destructive to young Larches than rabbits, 
pressed that I should not succeed. I am glad Even in the summer time a hare will go from 
to say, however, that I have done it according tree to tree and bite off the leading shoot, pre- 
[? Vlz * : . a sma H boiler at sumably for play ; and the mischief that two or 

the back of ran^e, which is a small one, 30 three hares will do in a plantation of Larch 
inches with an 8-mch fire-box, the pipes passing recently planted is astonishing. Rabbits, on 
through the wall of dwelling-house into green- j the contrary, will generally leave the trees 
house and round two-thirds of it, about 3 inches ! alone, except during snow—then look out for 
under staging; at the end of the flow-_pipe I dire disaster. I could show, I grieve to say, 
have an expansion tank^ ft. lay 1 P atckes swept bare by them near their burrows. 



Those who have young plantations should kill 
off early before snow time ; they would then not 
have much to complain of.—G. H. C. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract from a garden diary for week ending 
April 3rd. 

Moving bedding plants to cold pit. Filled a one-light 
pit with Lobelia cuttings ; another pit with Alternanthera 
cuttings ; also put in cuttings of Coleus and Iresine. It 
is a great saving of time, space, and pots to dibble the 
cuttings into prepared beds of sandy soil on a gentle hot¬ 
bed any time during April. Potting off single Dahlias, 
Castor Oil plants. Acacia lophantha, and other foliage 
plants. Sowing Stocks and Asters ; April is quite early 
enough for sowing the principal crop. The East Lothian 
Stocks should be sown earlier, and encouraged to become 
strong if they are wanted in flower before autumn. Sow¬ 
ing a pot of Qiant Hemp; it makes a very useful back¬ 
ground plant. Shifting on Epacris and a few other hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants; keeping them rather closer 
for a time. ^ Pruning back for the sake of symmetry 
winter-flowering Heaths; also several Chorozemas and 
Polygalaa. Disbudding vines in late vinery; watering the 
inside border with liquid manure, first taking the chill off 
by adding warm w ater ; mulching the border with manure 
to check evaporation 09 well as to nourish the roots. Dis¬ 
budding the Peaches in Peach-house, and thinning the 
fruit a little where too thick, chiefly at present from the 
under-side of the trellis. Potting off Balsams; keeping 
them close to the glass in pit. Disbudding Figs in Fig- 
house, and pinching all shoots that had mode five leaves. 
Sowing hardy annuals in borders. Planting hardy-flower¬ 
ing plants of various kinds; also planting hardy edging 
plants te several beds in flower garden. Dividing and re¬ 
planting herbaceous Phloxes, double Potentillas, Rud- 
beckias, and other hardy plants. Put in cuttings of a 
collection of perennial Asters recently brought in, and 
that have been wintered in pots in cold pit Planted out 
Hollyhocks, adding turfy loam and manure round the 
roots. Tying in and pruning Clematis on wall. Taking 
up and dividing a boa of Tritomas that had become thick ; 
adding manure and fresh soil, and re-planting; making 
another bed with surplus. They have a nice effect in a 
rather thick group on lawn. Planting out Cauliflowers. 
Pricking out Cabbages, Lettuces, and Brussels Sprouts 
raised under glass. Sowing Ne Plus Ultra, Veitch’s Per- 
fection, and British Queen Peas ; also Broad Windsor 
Beans. Planted out cuttings of Seakale roots that had 
been laid in a heap of sandy soil. Made a new' plantation 
of Globe Artichokes. Planting Schoolmaster, Sutton's 
Early Regent, and Reading Hero Potatoes. Sticking 
Peas. Pricking off early Celery. Sowing seeds of Vege¬ 
table Marrows in pots in hot-bed—Muir's Hybrid and long 
white varieties. Sowing Sweet and Bush Basil, Summer 
Savoury, and Sweet Marjoram in heat for transplanting. 
Sewing Melons and Cucumbers for filling pits after bed¬ 
ding plants are removed. 


Glasshouses. 

Fuchsias. —Young plants struck from cut¬ 
tings about the end of last summer, that have 
been kept growing slowly all the winter, should 
now be moved into pots 4 inches or 6 inches 
larger than those they are in ; good loam, with 
some rotten manure, leaf-mould, and sand, will 
answer well for them. If possible they should 
be kept in an intermediate temperature for some 
time after potting, as it is desirable that they 
should be induced to make a good amount of 
growth before the spring gets far advanced, as 
the natural disposition which Fuchsias have to 
begin blooming from the time that warm 
weather comes on is such that it is difficult to 
induce them to grow away freely afterwards, 
unless kept in a more than usually moist 
atmosphere, and much shaded. Stop the points 
of the shoots to induce them to branch out 
freely, for these plants never look well unless 
well furnished with branches ; the different 
varieties differ considerably in their habit of 
growth, some being inclined to spire up 
thin, whilst others are more compaot, and 
throw out shoots of their own accord, 
so as to furnish the base of the plants 
so densely as to all but hide the pots. 
Observant cultivators will note this, and stop 
the shoots accordingly. Old Fuchsias that had 
their branches shortened back some weeks 
since, and that have now broke into growth, 
may be turned out of the pots and shook out of 
the old material, repotting them in new soil of 
a like description to that advised for the young 
stock propagated last season. These old plants 
will make large specimens if well managed ; 
they should be kept in a genial growing tempe¬ 
rature, shading them from the sun in bright 
weather until they have made sufficient young 
growth, and stopping the shoots so far as 
appears necessary. Cuttings may now be put 
in where required ; they will make nice small¬ 
flowering examples to bloom late in summer 
where there is a house or pit that will afford the 
requisite conditions already named to keep 
them growing. 

Roses.— Tea Roses will keep on flowering so 
long as they can be induced to make growth. 
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Plants that have produced a crop of flowers 
already should be well supplied with manure- 
water, to maintain the requisite strength. The 
portion of the stock that came into bloom about 
the end of the year and have since gone on pro¬ 
ducing flowers may now be so far exhausted for 
a time that it will be better to give them a rest. 
In such cases they should be moved to a cold pit, 
where they can be protected from the weather, 
inuring them gradually to more air than they 
have been accustomed to, but not exposing them 
to cold currents in the way sometimes practised 
with Roses after forcing, and through which, in 
place of their strength being recruited, they are 
reduced to a feeble condition that makes them 
of little use when again wanted. 

Forced shrubs. —Hardy shrubs, such as 
Azalea mollis, the Ghent varieties, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Lilacs, Laurustinus, Prunus, Andromedas, 
and others of like character, should as soon as 
flowering is over be moved to a cold pit or house, 
where they can be gradually hardened, so as 
to bear exposure in the open air when the spring 
is far enough advanced to admit of their being 
turned out. If put out-of-doors in the way such 
things are sometimes treated after forcing they 
will do little good in future, whereas, if well- 
managed, after a year’s rest they may be 
expected to come in for use again, doing good 
service. 

Deutzia gracilis. —This useful forcing shrub 
is an exception to most hardy kinds in the 
treatment it requires ; after flowering it should 
be kept in gentle warmth, such as a newly- 
started vinery will afford, encouraging it to 
make growth by daily syringing overhead and 
the use of manure-water. This should be con¬ 
tinued until the new growth is completed, and 
the flower-buds set; in the meantime, all the 
weak shoots may be at once cut out. If the 
plants break freely from near the bottom, all 
the old growth may be removed. Any that are 
in pots too small to admit of supporting free 
growth should be moved into others a size or two 
larger. When the growth is finished up, and 
the flower-buds show prominently, they ought 
to be put out in the open air. Thus treated 
this Deutzia will go on giving an annual supply 
of flowers for many years, the plants mean¬ 
while increasing in size. 

Camellias. — Plants that came early into 
flower, and have now begun to push their shoots, 
should have the growth encouraged by moderate 
warmth, shade, and a humid atmosphere, 
syringing overhead daily. Now, whilst the 
growth is being made, is the time to give 
manure water; whatever is used as a liquid 
fertiliser should have some soot added to it. 
Camellias, more than most things, like soot; 
not only does it help the young growth, but it 
also puts a healthy colour into the leaves that 
adds much to the appearance of the plants. Un¬ 
less it happens that some of the stock are 
suffering much from want of additional root- 
£Pom, it is not well to repot them at this season; 
(ftp young roots will already have made much 
growth, and they are of such a brittle nature 
•that i t is not possible to even remove the crocks 
.embedded in them at the bottom of the balls 
without so far injuring them as to endanger 
£he shoot growth being much checked. I have 
always found that Camellias do best when 
potted just as the flower-buds are set. If there 
happens to be a late vinery available wherein 
to stand them whilst the growth is being made 
it will answer, if the roof is not too thickly 
covered with the leaves of the vines, for though 
they like shade, especially whilst growing, still, if 
too much darkened the shoots will be drawn up 
weak. 

Azaleas. —Any of the stock that were forced 
early and have done flowering should at once 
have all the seed-pods picked off, and be placed 
in a genial growing temperature. Whilst their 
growth is being made intermediate warmth 
suits them best, with a humid atmosphere and a 
little shade in bright weather. The plants 
should be well syringed once a day ; in the 
afternoon, when the house is closed, is the 
best time. The roots of Azaleas, unlike those 
of many plants, do not begin to move simul¬ 
taneously with the top-growth, but soma time 
after the shoots have made considerable pro¬ 
gress. The best time to re-pot is a month or so 
after the flowers have fallen. Azaleas do not 
require so much root-room as many things, pro¬ 
viding they are annually, during the growing 
period, sufficiently assisted with manurial 
Digitized b'CjO gJC 


stimulants, which are indispensable to keep up 
the requisite vigour, especially in the case of 
plants that are hard cut m the way that such 
as are early forced are usually subjected to. 
When this section of Azaleas are in a good, 
thriving state, they push their young shoots a 
considerable time in advance of the flowers 
opening. An impression sometimes exists that 
this young growth will interfere with the 
flowering, ana on that account the mischievous 
practice is resorted to of pinching it out, the 
effect of which is to much weaken the plants. 
But it usually happens that too many young 
shoots appear, often four or five at the base of 
each bloom bud, the consequence of which is 
that if they are all let to remain the plants get 
crowded with quantities of shoots that do not 
attain strength enough to form flower buds. To 
avoid this it is necessary to thin the shoots ; 
this should be done now before the plants have 
been weakened by supporting useless growth ; 
two or, at the most, three shoots are sufficient 
to leave. To those who have not had much ex¬ 
perience at such work the job may appear for¬ 
midable ; but a little practice will enable anyone 
to go over & large specimen in a little time, and 
the trouble will be well repaid by the effect the 
thinning out has on the plants. If there is the 
least trace of thrips on the foliage, and even if 
none of the living insects are discernible, if the 

f dants have been at all affected with the pest 
ast summer, it will be wise to dip in or syringe 
them with Tobaeco water; in this, as in most 
other cases when dealing with insects, preven¬ 
tion is much better than cure. 

Mignonette. —The Btock of this plant grown 
in pots for late spring flowering should now be 
encouraged with manure water, applied onoe a 
week or so ; this sweet-scented favourite cannot 
be grown too strong, the quantity of flowers the 
plants will yield being usually proportionate to 
the size and strength they have attained, in 
addition to which strong, vigorous examples 
retain their leaves in a green, healthy condition 
much better than those that are wanting in 
vigour. Keep the stock in a light place ; if 
crowded amongst taller growing things the 
growth becomes weak, and destroys the healthy 
appearance of the plants. 

Schizanthus. —There are few plants, even of 
ajpermanent character, that have a more telling 
effect than this showy annual when well 
managed, in pots large enough to admit of the 
specimens attaining their full size, coming, as 
they do, literally crowded with their pretty 
flowers. The pots will now be full of roots, and 
not only must care be taken that the soil does 
not become dry, but the plants must be well 
supported with manure-water, given at alter¬ 
nate times that water is required. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Margins of shrubberies. —Long straight 
lines of evergreens always look dreary, especially 
in winter when the lighter tints of the summer 
leafing trees and shrubs are absent. All kinds 
of evergreens move well in April, if the work 
be carefully done; and any work of opening 
out or remodelling margins of shrubberies may 
be safely set about now, or as soon as the frost 
leaves us. In some cases a very little altering 
may make a vast difference in the appearance of 
the place. Here, say, for instance, is a long 
straight margin with scarcely any break in it 
to diversify its outline. Can anything be more 
dreary or monotonous ? A very little addition 
to the margin would give an improved outline 
by making the straight line into an easy flow¬ 
ing, graceful curve, and in opening the mass 
out situations will be found for pictorial or speci¬ 
men trees and shrubs, such as Hollies, Thorns, 
and Conifers, of various kinds ; and then again 
outside the shrubs just within the turf of the 
lawn a few choice flowering things may be planted, 
to throw a little colour at times into the fringe of 
dark green. Peeonies, Daffodils, Snowdrops, and 
the German Iris may be used for this purpose. 
Hardy bulbs were never, so far as I remember, 
so late as they are this year. I have not yet 
seen a Daffodil in the open air; but a friend who 
grows for market had, some time ago, some 
grand boxes full of the common double Daffodil. 
They force well in this way, planted thickly in 
boxes. I should think there never was such a 
dearth of open-air flowers in March before. 
Violets, Daisies, Primroses, Ac., are all waiting 
for the south wind. 


Bare places under trees are always 
objectionable, and there are plenty of things 
that will grow in shade. Among plants of 
large growth are green-leaved Hollies and Yew 
trees. Where the trees are very dense plant 
Butcher’s Broom, Ivy, Periwinkles, ana St. 
John’s Wort. Before planting add some fresh 
soil to give the plants a start. Scented flowers 
are always desirable. There are never too 
many Sweet Peas or too much Mignonette, and 
Musk is a favourite with many. This is the 
season to make provision for a garden full of 
sweetness. To make a new bed of Musk, as 
soon as the growth appears above ground cut the 
young shoots just beneath the surface of the 
soil with a knife, when they will lift with roots, 
and may be planted 4 inches or 5 inches apart 
with a dibble. Single Pyrethrums are showy 
in the border, and also nice for cutting. They 
may be raised from seeds now ; sow in a pot in 
heat. 

Fruit Garden. 

Keeping down insects. —The present season 
is a very backward one ; there has been nothing 
like it for the last twenty years, if my memory 
serves me right. Not an Apricot or Peach 
blossom has opened in the open air as yet, and 
it may, by some, be thought premature to talk 
of insects ; but as soon as growth begins insects 
appear, and those who delay their preparations 
till the enemy is upon them will be behind. 
The aphides are the most troublesome insects 
the gardener has to deal with, and the black 
aphis on the Peach is the worst of the race. 
Tobacco powder is the best remedy, especially 
early in the season, as it may be applied if neces¬ 
sary before the blossoms have fallen. Wher¬ 
ever a curled leaf is visible there are flies not 
far off, and the powder distributor should be 
brought into use. A good deal of the success 
of protection, as applied to fruit trees, is due to 
its regular removal on fine dayB, to let in the 
fresh air, especially when 

Heavy coverings are used. Without this 
attention the growth is weakened, and the trees 
fall a prey to insects to a much greater extent 
than when they are only moderately protected. 
As soon as the weather settles 

Fig trees may be uncovered and pruned, and 
trained Figs are very easily managed, if the 
wood is kept thin and the roots under control, 
and the trees receive a little protection in cold 
winters. They should have a south aspect on a 
wall. The soil should not be too rich, as 
mulching may be given when the trees are 
heavily laden, and need extra support. 

Pruning.— In the pruning of Apricots and 
Plums on walls keep the spurs as short and 
compact as possible, so as to have the fruit 
close to the shelter of the wall. 

Morello Cherries are frequently attacked 
with insects. A good syringing now with 
paraffin oil and water will be serviceable. The 
oil may be used at the rate of half a pint to two 
gallons of water. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The culture of Seakale should be ex¬ 
tended, for it is a perfect godsend in a season 
like this when every kind of green vegetable in 
the open air has become Drown with the 
incessant freezing and thawing it has gone 
through for the last three months. Cuttings of 
the roots planted now will be strong enough to 
force next winter. The cuttings should be 
about 4 inches long, and should be planted with 
a dibble in deep, rich land in rows 15 inches 
apart, and 12 inches apart in the rows, just 
covering the crowns; seeds also may be sown 
if root cuttings cannot be obtained. 

Those who have not a good stock of young 
plants of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces 
should lose no time in sowing under glass in a 
gentle hot-bed. This season will teach any¬ 
one the value of glass in a climate like ours, 
and even in small gardens some effort should 
be made to get glass protections to shelter 
the tender things such as Cauliflowers and 
Lettuces in winter, and to forward Carrots, 
Potatoes, Radishes, Turnips, Ac., in spring. 
French Beans planted now on a slight 
hot-bed will be fit to gather in June, and 
will be very valuable. New Zealand Spinach, 
sown now in heat, will be fit to plant 
out in May; sow the seeds of the Spm&ch 
in small pots, two or three seeds in a pot. 
Autumn-sown Onions may yet be transplanted, 
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and beds of Shallots and Garlic made. The 
latter is not much used, but a few cloves of 
Garlic for flavouring come in useful. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Among the beat shrubs for planting in town 
gardens are the following. In most places they 
should be got in, the ground being already pre¬ 
pared to receive them, directly the weather 
permits. 

Euonymuses of sorts are undoubtedly the best 
town shrubs we possess. The common green 
leaved variety is the hardiest, and will grow and 
look well anywhere, particularly if it is planted 
in good, sound, moderately rich soil, trimmed 
up a little occasionally, and the foliage kept 
clean by the frequent use of the syringe or 
garden engine in dry and hot weather. It 
succeeds equally well in sunshine or shade, if 
the latter is not too dense, and being evergreen, 
is at all times acceptable to the eye ; it is, in 
fact, the perfection of an ornamental shrub in 
every way. There are also several varieties of 
variegated leaved Euonymus, having the foliage 
edged or marked in some way with rich yellow 
or gold, and white or silver. These are all 
desirable, though perhaps not quite so 
hardy and vigorous, and undoubtedly not 
so rapid in growth, as the type. The 
ordinary golden variegated form is, perhaps, 
the most useful of these, being not only bright 
in colour, but of an admirably stout and bushy 
habit. In common with the others, this occa¬ 
sionally exhibits a tendency to turn green ; 
this is often caused by being planted in too rich 
soil. 

Aucubas may l>e taken next. These are of 
larger growth and foliage, and therefore more 
suitable for massing or where space is not 
restricted. Like the Euonymus, smoke and 
dirt seem to have no effect upon these plants, 
though want of light and air induces a some¬ 
what straggling growtli when they are planted 
in very confined positions. In the case of the 
Aucuba, however, the variegated form is much 
more vigorous and rapid in growth than the 
green or plain-leaved variety. They are equally 
suitable for planting in masses, either alone or 
with other shrubs, or as single specimens on 
turf, or the like, when, with a little care, they 
form very handsome plants. Small plants of 
the green variety, well studded with berries, 
look very well here and there in front of larger 
slrtmbs or in mixed borders, but to secure berries 
it ia necessary to have a male plant somewhere 
in the garden ; the variegated kind also berries 
freely if this condition is secured. Small plants 
of both these and Euonymus grown in pots are 
extremely useful for furnishing balconies, 
window-sills, or for plunging in vacant beds 
and so forth in the winter season. These are 
easily kept in good condition with a little care, 
and a few should always be provided. 

The Rhododendron may, I think, be taken 
as deserving of the next place. Everyone must 
admire this plant; whether in or out of bloom 
it always looks well, if not in a sickly or un¬ 
healthy state, and if properly planted in good 
light soil, which should be of a peaty nature, it 
will grow well, and bloom more or less freely 
for years in the most unlikely places. In ob¬ 
taining these plants care should be taken to 
purchase only hybrid seedlings ; named sorts 
are not usually sufficiently vigorous to succeed 
in town air. The great thing with Rhododen¬ 
drons is to keep the foliage clean by frequent 
heavy syringings ; this has a wonderful effect 
on the health of the plants. 

Privet is another capital town plant, the 
large or oval-leaved evergreen kind especially. 
This is not a very ornamental shrub, but an ex¬ 
tremely useful one, for, being cheap, it can 
often be used in quantity for forming screens, 
hiding uglv walls or fences, &c., and, once 
planted, takes care of itself, though it should be 
cut back now and then to keep the growth full 
and compact. 

Holly may be planted in most situations. 
The green-leaved forms are the hardiest, and 
will stand worse treatment and more unfavour¬ 
able surroundings than the variegated forms. 
Holly, when not in good condition and clean, 
has, however, a very woe-begone appearance, 
and I should not advise its being planted where 
there is an absence of sun and air, or where the 
plants cannot be well syringed and looked after. 
The list will be continued/he’Xt week,—B.p.R. • 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHINESE PINKS. 

These Pinks, when treated simply as annuals, 
though they are of biennial, and probably in 
many cases of perennial, duration, proauce 
their best coloured and largest flowers tne first 
season ; indeed, it is only a matter of sowing 
seed at two or three different times to have these 
charming plants in flower all the year round. 
When grouped in large beds of light, rich, sandy 
soil, in a warm but slightly exposed situation, 
they are seen to greater advantage than when 
grown singly or in small patches in the mixed 
border. I), chinensis is the type or parent of all 
this group. Of D. Heddewigi there are many finely 
coloured varieties ; of these some have graceful, 
flowing, lagged edges like a much exaggerated 
D. superbus or fimbriatus, and range in colour 
from pure white to deep crimson and maroon. 
They are also both single and double, the former 
often attaining 4 inches in diameter, and a per¬ 
fect maze as regards colour. D. H. atro pur- 
pureus is a new and beautiful kind well worth 
attention ; it has double, dark purple flowers. 
The double atro-sanguineus Eastern Queen, 
Crimson Beauty, and many others are also good 
kinds. H. laciniatus, one of the most extreme 
forms, is a trailing plant and exquisitely 
beautiful. Its flowers are nearly 4 inches in 



Double-flowered Chinese Pink 
(Dianthus chinensis Heddewigi, var. diadematus fl.-pl.) 


diameter, and vary from white and pink to 

crimson, variously marked and blotched with 
pretty protruding styles, and possessing beau¬ 
tifully fringed edges. D. striatus multiflorus 
is likewise a pretty pink-striped variety, and 
very interesting. These Pinks may be easily 
propagated from cuttings put in in the ordinary 
way, or by layering, but I prefer raising them 
from seed sown where they are intended to re¬ 
main. It may be put in early in spring, about 
midsummer, and again in August. K. 


The great annual Balsam (Impatiens 
glandulifera).—This plant should be at home in 
the sub-tropical garden. Well-grown specimens 
are tall and exceedingly handsome, often attain¬ 
ing a height of 8 feet, with a stem several inches 
in diameter. This result, however, cannot be 
achieved except by liberal treatment, the plant 
being a gross feeder, and fond of moisture. A 
profusion of bloom, produced on branched 
stalks, continues till the frosts cut the plants 
down. This plant is an annual; the flowers vary 
in colour from a rich magenta to pale rose and 
white ; it sows itself, the young plants spring¬ 
ing up in all directions very early in the year. 
This is, perhaps, the worst feature of the plant, 
as it becomes a positive weed by so widely dis¬ 
tributing itself. The strongest plants should be 
left ■where they are to remain, and all super¬ 
fluous plants removed, as they tend to 
impoverish the soil. They should also have a I 


position well sheltered from winds and partially 
so from sun ; they will then give a good succes¬ 
sion of bloom. A retentive soil suits them best. 
—J. Waller, Brock ley, S. E. 


HOW TO ARRANGE HERBACEOUS 
PLANT BORDERS. 

It is not by any means a difficult matter tc 
arrange beds and borders of herbaceous plants 
to look well at all seasons, but the nature and 
habits of the plants used must be clearly under¬ 
stood and kept in mind. In every garden of 
hardy plants there ought to bo at least three 
distinct divisions — one for plants which do 
not like fresh manure, but prefer decayed veget¬ 
able matter ; one for plants requiring high cul¬ 
tivation and frequent renewals of the soil ; and 
a third for plants which require to be left 
alone and allowed to grow and spread for years. 
This arrangement may be further extended by 
having beds of varying soils, and there should 
always be reserve beds for new plants ; plants 
which rapidly extend their roots and overrun 
their neighbours should be planted by them¬ 
selves in spaces in front of shrubberies. 

Preparation of the beds.— These should be 
three spits deep, of good rich soil, well broken 
up, and dressed with old, well-rotted manure. 
No manure except such as is rotted to powder 
should be mixed with the top spit for such plants 
as naturally live on leaf-mould, but as these do 
not as a rule root deeply, the soil may be manured 
beneath. On borders prepared"in this w'ay the 
great majority of garden plants will thrive. 
The best way to arrange them is to think 
of three definite periods of the year at which 
the border or part of it is to look a 
mass of bloom, and let everything else in the 
way of filling up be subordinate to that. The 
varying seasons will spread the bloom over the 
intervening periods. In the first weeks of May 
spring flowers should be at their best, in June the 
larger growing hardy plants, and in August and 
September the half-hardy and tender plants. In 
other parts of the same border April, July, and 
October might be the showy periods ; other parts 
might be still further varied. An arrangement of 
bulbs coming up through carpeting plants would 
look very w<dl. The effect of their sword-shaped 
leaves alone is not good, but they look w r ell inter¬ 
mixed with foliage of a totally different character. 
For a border of hardy plants alone, the best way 
is to have the tall plants ■which disappear in win¬ 
ter towards the middle of the border if seen from 
both sides, or towards the back if seen from one 
side ; intersperse these with Primulas, Narcissi, 
&c., which require to be shaded in summer. 
Have the edges wholly of evergreen plants, and 
between these and the first-named plants place 
such things of medium height as remain green 
tufts during winter, mixed with clumps of lif table 
bulbs. In large borders and beds any bareness 
where the tall plants are may be greatly obviated 
by a sprinkling of evergreen shrubs. A good 
way of using early bulbs and tubers is to plant 
them in rings from 1 foot to 18 inches in diam¬ 
eter, so as to allow a pot plant to be placed in 
the centre of the ring without disturbing the 
bulbs. My flower beds arc too extensive to be 
of much use to any but the possessors of large 
gardens, but two long borders that I am carry- 
mg out may afford some hints. 

The borders in question are perfectly straight, 
cut out on turf, and intended to form when 
completed an avenue of flowers bordering a 20- 
foot wide Grass path. The borders are 10 feet 
wide, and each is divided into three blocks 72 
feet long—six blocks in all. Their occupants 
will consist mainly of hardy florist’s flowers— 
Hollyhocks, Phlox decussata, Dahlias, Gladioli, 
Pyrethrums, early Chrysanthemums, Delphi¬ 
niums, (various), Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, 
biennial Stocks, and double German Wallflowers. 
The dwarfer plants will be mainly Pansies, 
Anemones, Tulips, Primroses, and Polyanthuses, 
Saxifrages, (dwarf), Irises, Scillas, and Pinks, 
while the edgings will be Arabis, Aubrietias, 
Thrifts, dwarf Phloxes, and Sunroses which are 
indigenous. With these wdll be mixed a few 
large growing perennials—Hydrangea Danicu- 
lata, Lupinus arboreus, perennial Sunflowers, 
pillars of Clematis and Everlasting Pea, and 
some of the best things of dwarfer growth, such 
as Campanulas, Lychnises, (Enotheras, Tri- 
tomas, Eryngiums, Funkias, Megaseas, and the 
dwarfer Lilies. All the best biennials, such as 
Sweet Williams, Capt^erbupr jBells, and German 
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Scabious, will be used in these beds exten¬ 
sively, also the best hardy and half-hardy 
annuals and tuberous-rooted Begonias. The 
soil is the light loam usual on chalk, so that 
plants which require rich or heavy soil have.to 
be grown in specially made beds. The selection 
of plants is in fact ruled by what I have found 
to ao well in the soil. Carnations are omitted, 
because they will be grown in a separate border. 
Many other suitable plants are also omitted 
because they will be grown in other beds. I 
think most people will agree with me that that 
is the best way to arrange a garden ; let each 
part have a distinct character of its own and do 
not muddle things np all over the place, so that 
every border presents the same featureless 
mixture. Most of my perennials will be planted 
now, but all the bulbs, tubers, and biennials 
not till autumn, so that the perennials will fill 
their allotted space before the other things are 
planted. Annuals will fill the blanks for the 
summer. By that means all trouble about 
calculating the space which plants will fill is 
avoided. 

The arrangement of plants.— The point of 
the respective position of plants is one on which 
some experience is necessary. Where plants 
make a great mass of roots, as Chrysanthemums 
and Phloxes do, keep other plants well away 
from them, and let their nearest neighbours be 
things which can live on little, such as dwarf 
Antirrhinums and TropsBolums; but where a 
plant makes a few long rambling roots, other 
things may be planted tolerably close to it. 
Carpeting plants covering bulbs look well in 
patches amongst taller plants. Sedum spurium 
splendens is neat in growth, and although 
it loses its leaves in severe weather, it is never 
unsightly, and begins to grow very early; 
spring bulbs come up well through it. Seed¬ 
ling Pansies planted early in autumn carpet the 
ground for the winter, and bloom in the spring 
months. A bed of dark purple, claret, maroon, 
and golden brown Pansies, with scarlet Ane¬ 
mones, Tulips, Narcissus Grand Monarque, and 
double and single Poet's Narcissus, coming up 
through it, produces a delightful spring effect 
Thosa of the Pansies which turn out worthless 
can be cleared away, and half-hardy things 
can take their places. Gladioli can also be 
planted amongst the Pansies in April. In 
autumn the Pansies will flower again, out they 
are not to be trusted through a second winter. 
For carpeting beds in winter the best way is to 
have a bed oF good kinds and save seed, sowing 
it as soon as ripe. About the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember the plants should be in their blooming 
places. The dark seifs are to be preferred, as 
they bloom through the winter if the weather 
is mild. The leaves are but little injured by 
severe frosts. Border Pinks and broad-leaved 
Saxifrages are equally evergreen. The great 
majority of evergreen dwarf plants flower in 
spring and early summer, so that where autumn 
bloom is wanted in dwarf patches it is better 
to trust to half-hardy annuals, such as Portu- 
lacas, Grammanthes gentianoides, bedding 
Lobelias, and Mesemhryanthemums. 

Hardy garden plants naturally arrange 
themselves into dwarf spring and tall summer 
and autumn bloomers. The way in which wild 
flowers arrange themselves in the woods on the 
chalk here offers good suggestions for the 

arrangement of borders. The edges of the paths 
are mainly of Lotus comiculatus, Sunroses, 
Polygalas, Hawkweed, wild Thyme, Eyebright, 
and similar dwarf plants ; through these rise in 
spring Orchids and Cowslips. Behind them 
among the cover are Primroses, Violets, 

Wood Anemones, Lily of the Valley, and 

Solomon’s Seal, Orchids, and Ferns ; following 
these come the taller plants, Columbines, 

Valerian, Bugloss, Mullein, Campanulas, Ac. 
To follow this arrangement in gardens the edges 
of the beds should be mainly evergreen, and the 
spring flowering plants, which require to be 
cool, shaded, and moist in summer, should be 
in the middle amongst tall late-flowering 
things. J. D. 


Hardy Cyclamens .—Hardy Cyclamens, 
a lovely class of plants, are not so popular as 
the Persian kinds are, but they only require to 
be better known to at onoe take a foremost place 
amongst hardy garden flowering plants. Any¬ 
one who grows alpine or rook plants will find 
Cyclamens a valuable addition to them, and if 
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after being planted they are not disturbed, they 
will produce fine masses of flower in autumn 
I and spring. They may also be planted in 
masses in borders, where they look well, but for 
my part, I like to see them in some, half-shady 
nook, where, if kept free from weeds, they soon 
make a grand display, their lovely flowers being 
of various shades of colour, set off to advantage 
by luxuriant foliage, in some instances of the 
deepest green and in others beautifully marbled. 
Cyclamens belonging to the class under notice 
do well in many kinds of soil, provided it is not 
too stiff; a light loam mixed with leaf-soil suits 
them well, as does also peat, but of the two I 
would recommend the former. The true Atkinai 
type contains many shades of colour between 
white and crimson and purple; and in C. 
macrophyllum, which should be in every collec- 
t on, we have a charming kind that bears large 
bright rosy-coloured flowers, and its foliage is 
very large. The following kinds are also all 
well worth attention, viz., C. Cluaii, C. Coum, 
C. europaeum, C. hederaefolium, and C. repau- 
dum. These and the various forms of Atkinsi 
will make a good collection of these charming 
flowers. People even who possess no glass need 
never be without flowers all the year round. 
They have only to make a start and no fears 
need be entertained as to the result. Those 
who would like to grow the hardy Cyclamens 
just named should, I think, obtain them in pots. 
If planted now they will soon makegood plants, 
ana the kinds which bloom in autumn will pro¬ 
duce some fine flowers this season. If retained 
in pots, too, good results may be obtained there¬ 
from by plunging the pots in ashes during the 
summer months, and placing them inside the 
greenhouse or cold frame in the autumn ; still, 
they look best when planted out.—W. C. L. 

15923.— Clematis.— The best early-flowering sorts are: 
Azuren grandiflora (violet), Miss Bateman (white). The 
Queen (lavender), and Standtshii (blue). For summer and 
autumn flowering Jaokmanni (purple and white varie¬ 
ties), rubella, and Tunbridgensis (dark blue) are the best 


15877 .— Plants for shady border.— Alyssum saxa- 
tile, Violas, Anemone japonlca (red and white), Lily of 
the Valley, Chieranthus Marshall!!, Iberia setnpervirens, 
Spiraea filipendula plena, dwarf Campanulas (of which the 
turbinata section arc the best), Pyrethrum (single and 
double), and Funkias do well in such a border. Stocks, 
Asters. Marigolds, and Tagetes signata pumila do well as 
annuals.—J. D. E. 


NOTES FOR AMATEURS] 

Dwarf Peas. — I do not recommend anyone 
to grow dwarf Peas under the impression that 
they are as profitable as the tall-growing varie¬ 
ties, because, in my opinion, they are not so. But 
there are two classes of amateurs to whom I 
can recommend them with every confidence. 
They are those with limited space and those 
who find a difficulty in getting the ordinary 
Pea-sticks high enough to support the tall- 
growing sorts. To such as these the dwarf sorts 
are certainly worthy of attention. There are a 
variety of sorts to choose from, but for 
the nrst and second crops there is none 
better than American Wonder. In a strong 
soil this grows IS inches high and is very 
prolific, and in regard to table quality second to 
none amongst all the earliest, whether dwarf or 
tali in growth. For successional crops Carter’s 
Little Wonder is a grand Pea, being large in 
size and good in flavour, and, considering the 
size of the Peas, its bearing capacities are equal 
to any in this section. As these dwarf growers 
do not last long in bearing, it is necessary to 
sow once a fortnight after the beginning of May, 
if a succession is desired. The two sorts I have 
named should be sown in drills 3 feet apart, 
and when possible sticks should be given them, 
as they are always more profitable with sticks 
than without. 

Orange trees in pots. —It does not appear 
to be generally known that Orange trees may 
be kept in good health and at the same time 
make fairly good growth in much smaller pots 
than many other plants of a like character. 
But to enable them to do so they require the 
assistance of some stimulating manure applied 
to the roots throe er four times a year, which 
they will bear much better than many other 
hard-wooded plants. I have proved in my own 
practice that the Orange tree will thrive grandly 
if judiciously fed with concentrated manure, and 
willrevel in quantities that would bedeath to many 
| plants. As to the kind of artificial manures, they 


ars all injurious if applied in exoess, but when 
judiciously used they are more beneficial to 
some plants than to others. I advise all who nae 
them to follow the directions of the makers; 
these are invariably sound ; but Orange trees, 
grown in windows or in the greenhouse, will 
bear more frequent applications than any 
plant that I know. With its assistance they 
will make vigorous growth, and the foliage 
will be a blackish-green. When these plants 
are growing in a poverty-stricken soil their 
leaves are almost the same oolour as the fruit, 
but a few doses of artificial manure would 
change all that. 1 use the fertiliser at the 
rate of a teaspoonful for a 6-inch pot four times 
a-year. Old Dblver. 


ROSBS. 

16141.— Bose, Avooat Duvivier.— I do 

not know this Rose, nor can I find the name in 
any new or old list, so I conclude it must be a 
new introduction from France. If “C. N. P.” 
is particularly interested in his plant, I should 
advise him to give it greenhouse treatment 
until it comes into flower, when, perhaps, he 
may be able to determine to which section it 
belongs. If he cannot do so, I may be able to 
assist him if he sends me a flower.—J. C. C. 

16144.—Olimbinar Boses for London 
garden. —The best Roses for your purpose are 
Gloire de Dijon (buff), Reine Marie Henrietti 
(bright red), and Fulgens (crimson). If you 
prefer a hardy white Rose to either of these you 
may select Fel4cit4 Perpetuelle. You had better 
waitnowuntil themiddleof May before you plant 
them, and then get plants in pots. You will not 
get many flowers this year, if you do any, 
unless you get extra large plants.—J. C. C. 

16146.—Propagating Roses by cut¬ 
tings. —If you have plenty of last year’s 
growth on the Roses which you mention you 
may make some of the strongest shoots mto 
cuttings 9 inches long, and dibble them in a 
shady Border, mixing some sand with the soil. 
You may be successful in striking a few of 
them, but you will do better if you wait until 
the end of July, and then select your cuttings 
from the hardest of the current year’s growth, 
and dibble them in a bed of soil in a cold frame. 
It seems strange that yon should fail in getting 
cuttings of Tea Roses to grow, for I consider 
them to root more freely than hybrid pepetual?. 
Certainly Gloire de Dijon and the Marshal are 
almost as easy to strike as the bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums.—J. C. C. 

16149.— Marechal Niel Rose.— I hare 
no doubt but what the cause of the leavts 
falling in your case is the result of the roots 
being in an outside border while the branches 
were in a forcing temperature. It may be des¬ 
cribed as a case of arrested growth, owing to 
there not being sufficient activity in the roots. 
In other words, the branches had used up all 
the stored-up nutriment in the roots, and then 
a sudden collapse came because the roots being 
in a cold border they were not so active as Hie 
branches ; had your roots been inside the house, 
no doubt the result would have been very 
different, as your temperature has been right 
enough. It does not always follow that this 
Rose will not bear forcing when the roots are 
outside the house, because ao much depends on 
the aspect of the border, the composition of the 
soil, and whether cold rains and frost have been 
kept from it. If the border has not been pro¬ 
tected in such a season as this, and the' sou in 
the border is not of a light open nature, there 
is no wonder that a collapse has come.—J. C. C. 


15929.— Flowers for altar vases.— 
Lily of the Valley, crowns potted in autumn, 
and placed in the house at intervals; Hyacinths, 
white, pale blue, and rosy tints; Narcissus, 
such os the Paper-white and N. cernuua, N. 
moschatus, and other whitish forms. All the 
above should be potted in good soil, and 
plunged overhead in the open air in Coooa- 
nut fibre, a few to l)e placed in the house at in¬ 
tervals. Cyclamens do well, and so also would 
the pretty, feathery Spiraea jajconica and the 
snowy treasure, Deutzia gracilis, to flower in 
March. They use Lily of the Nile in our 
church, and light-coloured Camellias, which 
are easily grown.—J. D. E. 
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THE INDIAN DAPHNE. 

This highly fragrant evergreen greenhouse 
plant, of which two varieties occur, is a native 
of China. It is a somewhat slow grower, com¬ 
pact in habit, and does not attain a large size, 
but it has a remarkably free disposition to 
bloom. There are few flowers, excepting the 
Rose, more prized for their fragrance than these 
Daphnes. A small plant when in bloom will 
scent a whole house. For this purpose they 
are highly esteemed for placing in conserva¬ 
tories, especially when these are connected with 
dwellings where the presence of fragrant flowers 
is a desideratum. The large number of Daphnes 
annually propagated in some nurseries, coupled 
with their being such general favourites, would 
lead to the supposition that they would be more 
frequently met with than they are. That they 
are not so much grown is accounted 
for by the fact that, although easy 
enough to grow wheu they receive 
the treatment they require, they 
are almost certain to die or linger 
out a dwindling existence if man¬ 
aged on the unintelligent system 
of treating all things alike that 
will conform to any particular 
temperature, more especially in 
the two very important operations 
of potting and watering. It is to 
the fact of these plants being too 
often treated after this general 
sort of fashion that their not 
thriving with many growers is to 
be attributed. Either when grafted 
or on their own roots 
they are very spare 
rooters, and cannot 
bear over-potting. If 
as much root-room is 
given them as 
is required by 
many things it 
is all but im¬ 
possible to en¬ 
sure their health. They are also 
very impatient of too much water, 
and never, even when making 
active growth, must water be given 
before it is required by the soil, 
which, in their case, should be 
allowed to get drier than with most 
plants yet not so as to allow the 
young growth to flag. But it is in 
the dormant season, after the 
growth is completed, that it is 
necessary to exercise more than 
ordinary care that water is not 
applied too soon. We prefer plants 
struck from cuttings, but these are 
seldom to be met with, as the demand is such 
that grafting is generally resorted to, on account 
of their being so much more rapidly increased 
by this method. 

In private gardens we should advise the 
plants being propagated from cuttings, which 
should be composed of the points of the shoots, 
about 3 inches long, taken off towards August 
and put in pans 3 inches apart in sand, covered 
close with a propagating glass, shaded, and kept 
moist in a cool house or jnt until the base of tne 
cuttings is callused over. When this has been 
effected, put them into a temperature of 50 
degs. by night, where they will make roots, still 
keeping them moderately close until well rooted, 
after which dispense with the glasses. They 
should be in a condition for moving singly into 
3-im pots by the end of March ; give on inter¬ 
mediate temperature through the spring, pinch¬ 
ing out the points as soon as the little plants 
have got their roots freely in motion and are 
making top-growth. Towards July give pots 
an inch or two larger, and keep in the same 
genial warmth through the summer and autumn. 
Although, strictly speaking, greenhouse plants, 
they make much greater progress, especially 
while young, if kept in a temperature of 50 
degs. by night, and proportionately warmer in 
the day, if a house or pit is available where 
they can be accommodated through the winter 
with a temperature such as above-mentioned, 
they should by the beginning of April be moved 
to pots 2 inches larger ; but, as has been already 
stated, they must not have too large a shift at 
any time. They succeed best in good fibrous 
peat four parts to one pt thoroughly ilotten 
Digitized by 


dung, with a liberal addition of sand. Drain 
the pots well, and over the crocks place some 
fibrous material to keep them quite free from 
the soil, as if the crocks become clogged up ever 
bo little the roots will suffer. Stand them in a 
moderately light position, and syringe slightly 
overhead in the afternoon, but be sparing of 
water to the soil until the roots have made some 
progress. When the shoots have pushed about 
2 inches, pinch out the points to induce them to 
break, and continue them in an intermediate 
temperature all through the spring and summer, 
tying out the growths to a few neat sticks, so as 
to lay the foundation for bushy specimens. 
Give air moderately during the day, but close 
the house with sun-heat and plenty of moisture 
in the atmosphere ; in bright sunny weather 
they will be benefited by a thin shade during 
the middle of the day, but this must not be 


;hly ilotter 
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The White Indian Daphne (D. indiea alba). 

used so as to induce w*eak growth. By the 
end of August, if all has gone on well, the 
plants will have pushed their shoots 3 or 4 
inches beyond the point to which they were 
stopped, and if the intention is to grow them on 
to a considerable size os quickly as possible — 
which is much the best method of treating these 
Daphnes — they should be kept on through the 
winter and during the ensuing summer in an 
intermediate-house temperature. Where it is 
decided thus to deal with them they ought, at 
the end of August, to be moved into pots an 
inch or two larger, according to the quantity of 
roots they are found to possess when examined; 
pot in similar soil to that reoommended for them 
in the spring, and again pinch out the points of 
the shoots. Syringing overhead may now be 
dispensed with for some time, but maintain 
through the autumn a temperature of as near 50 
degs. in the night as convenient, and be careful 
I how water is given to them. If very vigorous 


they will shortly break into growth, pushing 
three or four shoots from each point that was 
stopped—if not so strong they may not push 
growth for some months, but nevertheless muoh 
will be gained by keeping them a little warm, as 
the root-power will be increased. Treat through 
the early part of the ensuing season as advised 
for the preceding year, and towards May again 
turn them out of the pots to see if they require 
another shift, which will be the case if they 
have done well. If the roots are plentiful give 
them pots 2 inches larger, stop and tie out the 
shoots, letting the summer’s management be 
similar to the last. By the close of tne summer 
they will have grown into nice-sized plants, with 
a quantity of strong flowering growths that will 
have set their bloom bunches on all the points ; 
they may now be placed among the ordinary 
greenhouse hard-wooded stock through the 
autumn, and if required to flower early a portion 
of them may be put in a little heat about the 
beginning of the year. If their flowers are 
wanted for cutting, choose those from the 
strongest shoots, such as have a strong terminal 
bud at the base of each of the leaves with which 
the shoots are furnished for some distanoe from 
the points. The blooms being produced in com¬ 
pact bunches, with no length of 
loot-stalk, it is necessary in 
cutting them to take some 
little of the wood with several 
of the leaves attached. Growths 
that are weakly are generally 
devoid of the buds above men¬ 
tioned, and if the flowers from 
them are cut with the buds 
that are immediately at the 
base of the flowers they rarely 
break freely, more often not at 
all; but when strong buds such 
as pointed out exist, these will 
push growth when the points of 
the shoots with the 
blooms have been 
removed. It is thus 
necessary to use dis¬ 
ci iraination in cut¬ 
ting the flowers of 
these Daph¬ 
nes, or it will 
induce the 
bare, naked 
condition |o 
often seen. 
When it oc¬ 
curs that a plant is altogether weak it should 
not be cut at all. 

The treatment in after years should be similar 
to that which has been so far advised, with the 
exception that it is not requisite to grow them 
in anything above a greenhouse temperature. 
A 12 or 14-inch pot is big enough for them wheu 
they arrive at a large size. \V hen the pots get 
full of roots the plants Bhould be well supplied 
with manure-water during the growing season. 
Where there is not the convenience for giving 
them in their early stages a little extra warmth, 
as above advised, they should not be potted 
before the end of April; and during the summer 
ought to be kept as warm as circumstances will 
permit, by closing the house early, treating them 
I in other respects as advised under the quicker 
method of growth. The two varieties, D. indiea 
alba and L>. indiea rubra, differ but little in 
general appearance. The flowers of the latter 
are of a higher colour than those of the former. 
D. japonica variogata is also well worth grow 
ing, both for its flowers and handsome varie 
gated foliage. It succeeds under similar 
treatment to the others. These Daphnes are 
not much troubled by insects, but sometimes 
the young shoots are attacked by green fly, for 
which fumigate with Tobacco ; thrips also will 
prey upon the leaves, and the best remedy is to 
dip or syringe with Tobacco-water. If brown 
scale gets upon them it must be removed with 
a sponge, as any solution strong enough to kill 
it is liable to injure the leaves. T. B. 


15936. —Grafting Pelargoniums.— This operation 
can bo sueceeefullj performed In the spring ; April would 
be a good month to do It. Keep the house close, and 
shade until the grafts have taken.—J. D. E. 

15934.— Management of cold frame.— Place the 
frame on a hard bottom of coal ashes In the first place, 
and over the ashes a foot or so of Coeoa-nut fibre or leaf- 
mould. Bow the seeds In pots, and plunge the pots In the 
material. It Is not safe to do this before the first week In 
April. The form of the frame is Immaterial.— J. D. E. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Q arsrnin a free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
tor insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
nde of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gar- 
dhninq, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender is required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Garbikino has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising , so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
sods, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and these 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

lOreO.—Ixi®® 8 .—What is the best time to propagate 
Irises ? Can I raise them from seed ?—Woodiibad. 

10230.— Propagating 1 Dahlias. -I should be glad 
for a hint respecting the propagation of Double Dahlias.— 

1IMBERL008. 

Y OOC * worms. ”-Can any reader oblige 
with information as to the most effectual mode of destroy¬ 
ing wood worms?—Z. A. J 

16282.— Cost Of flue.— Will “ B. C. R.,” or some other 
practical reader, kindly inform me what a brick flue would 
cost for a greenhouse, span roof, 12 feet by 7 feet?—F lue. 

162SS.—Creepers for shady porch. — What 
creepers would you recommend for iron pillars of a 
SurT? due nortb and scarcely ever getting any 

16234.— Bulbs in glasses in summer.— Will any 
reader kindly tell me if there are any bulbs that can be 
grown in Hyacinth glasses during the summer months ?— 

XI TACT NTII. 

flowering.-I rarely see the old 
scarlet Cactus. Will someone advise me how to induce it 
to flower? I keep mine as warm and dry as I can in 
winter, and it seems to make leaf.—C apt. 8. 

l623G.-lndia-rubber plant (Ficus elastica).- 
Will someone please tell me the time and way to pro- 
?-H ^x' rUbber plant Which is shedding its 

16287.—Softening hard water.-Can any reader I 
tell me if there is any chemical, or other article, that will 


16260.— Annuals for shady border.—I should be 
glad to know of some showy and cheap annuals that 
would succeed in a border shaded from the sun by a 
trelliswork of Honeysuckle 6 feet or 6 feet above it. The 
■oil is rather heavy and rich. Would Nasturtiums do for 
one part of it ?—K. M. 

16251.—Honeysuckle not flowering.—I have a 
Honeysuckle growing in a backyard, having a westerly 
Jo? 601 Waa Pl antec * three years ago, and is now about 
12 feet high on the wall, but never flowers. Can anyone 
give me information as to the treatment required to cause 
it to flower?—A. S. 

16262.— Vines and fruit trees in greenhouse. 

—I want to grow’ four vines in my greenhouse, and shall 
plant one-year-old from pots. May I grow some fruit 
trees in pots (Cherry, Pear, and Plum) while the vines are 
making rods for another year? I have good heating 
apparatus.— A Novice. 

16253.—Flowers for window boxes.— Will some 
readers inform me what to grow in window boxes for out¬ 
side in 5-inch pots, aspects north and north-west ? I should 
prefer something that would bloom through the summer 
and not require much attention. I have a cool greenhouse 
at my disposal.— Lancashire Amateur. 

10254. Martynia fragrans. —I cannot succeed In 
growing Martynia fragrans. What is the cause of failure ? 
Does the seed want any special preparation before being 
put in the ground, and do the plants flower the same year 
as sown ? When should I sow the seeds ? Anything re¬ 
ferring to the above will oblige.— Elsie, Leicester. 

16255.— Measuring hay-ricks.— Can any of your 
readers inform me how best to calculate the weight of a 
straw-rick by measuring the rick? Kindly state what 
difference in weight between Wheat, Barley, and Oat- 
straw. Directions in regard to measuring ricks of hay 
would he most acceptable.— A One-horse Man. 

16256.— TJ8© of hot-bed. —I have a frame, 6 feet by 
5 feet, made up in the usual way, with stable manure, 
leaves, Ac. Will you kindly tell me the best way of using 
it ? I wish it for vegetables.— Vavy. „ % Your question is 
not quite clear. Most vegetables are raised in the open 
air. Consult back volumes for articles on the best use of 
hot-beds.— Ed. 

16257.— Flowers for button-holes.— Will someone 
kindly give me a list of the 12 best Carnations, 12 best 
Picotees, and 12 best Pinks ? I want them occasionally 
for button-heles and to survive the winter in a cold frame ; 
also a few of the best and hardiest to survive the winter in 
an open border, and a few good Cactus Dahlias. I live in 
the midland counties.— Amateur. 

16258. — Apparatus for ventilating green¬ 
houses.—I nave built a greenhouse, 20 feet Tong by 
11 feet wide and 12 feet high, six windows In front, three 
skylights on the top. Will someone tell me where I can 
get the irons to open the ventilators in the roof? There 
is one with a screw and wheel, but I cannot get it at our 
local ironmonger’s.— A Novice. 


16259 — Pollen from double Begonias.— Is there 
any way to make double Begonias produce pollen for 


soften very hard water, so"thatlit can* be used7or th<! h ^ ridi , 3in ^ purposes ? I have noticed thfct mine give 
garden?—A. J. W. 1 e | none till they are nearly ready to die down, and the plant 

16288.— Pruning Roses.-What is the proper time '~~ J ‘ * 

to prune Roses in the open air, half standards and dwarfs • 
they are not pruned, aud their first shoots are damaged bv 
frost, and how close should they be pruned ? —II E X J 


lcm-Piants under Lime trees.-I am desirous 
of knowing what summer flowers would grow on a border 
facing east, under a row of Lime trees. Spring flowers do 
well, but ordinary summer flowers dwindle away.—B. B. 

16240.-Hyacinth, Koh-i-noor.— Will any reader 
K^h7n^rV Wh | a K 18 the r correct colour of the Hyacinth, 
2Eio?i w v ? a f ‘ r I° specimen so named (scarlet), 
spikes 8J inches, but saul to be wrongly named._G. W. II. 

16241,-Heatirg by gas.-Do those who heat their 
greenhouse hot-water.pipes by gas, as I do, find that at the 
rate of 4s. 7d. per 1,000, it costs fully five times as much a 
a slow combustion stove fed with coke at 5<1. bushel?—F. 

16242.—Coffee grounds for plants.— What plants 
shrubs or trees are benefited By the application of 
fvh^ r,d h^ f fl C i J ? ee ’ and f aM £ hey be used for not plants ? 
WvN 0 ^ P r °P erta ' 9 have grounds of Coffee ?— 

I«m-Camellia leaves curling.— The leaves of 
my Camellias curl up, and then turn white. What is the 
cause? They look perfectly clean, and I have washed 
them several tunes. They are in pits of good rich compost 
in a large greenhouse.—M. T. Leary. ^ 

10244.— Field mice in gardens —How can Apm 
mice be killed or kept down in a garden ? They apparently 
come from surrounding fields, and undermine the roots of 
u!l plants, and gnaw the roots of Rose trees, Crocuses, Ac 
—J. G. Binoley, 1 orkshire. 

16245.— Flue in greenhouse.— I am about to build 
a greenhouse 18 feet by 7 feet for Cucumbers. Would a 
flue heat it, and, if so, how should It be built 7 Would a 
small coal stove with the smoke pipe running under the 
bed answer the same purpose ?— Constant Reader. 

16246. -Improving a lawn.— I am anxious to know 
improve a lawn which, with the exception of 
,or hay oiioe a-year, has been left to itself for the 

l ilh 5 rt e * ar8 /u Ah lfc 18 about an acre extent I do not 

wish to go to the expense of returflng.—P rocul. 

...I 624 # 7 ' -8 * 011 ®, 8 for rockery.-I should be glad if 
anj of your readers could tell me where I can obtain a 
small quantity, a cartload or so, of stone (sandstone) for 
making a rockery. I live in the neighbourhood of SvLn. 
ham.—E. M. S. 


3 in the neighbourhood of Syden- 

16248 -Orange tree not blossoming. -I have an 
Orange tree which I purchased about two years ago. It 
stands nearly 5 feet high, and is perfectly healthy - it is 
__ P \.A? vvarm but has never blossomed, ’what 


can be the reason ?—Chelt. 

“Blenheim Orange Apple.— 44 k 8 ” statp« 
£ bat fJj l Ln Ppl h Waa i rai8ed bya,abourer named Kempster. 
♦w be . te ii * 8 a &° 1 Here w e have a tree of it 


Anglia. 


er even- year of sound good-sized well keeping Apples ■ 
3 ears ago we had ten sacks of Apples from it.—E ast 
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is exhausted. Would poor feeding make the doubles pro¬ 
duce pollen ? Would 1 have to procure semi-double ones 
for the purpose ; if so, will you give me the names of some 
that produce pollen?— Double Begonia. 

16260.—Trees and meat.-I have been informed, on 
authority w hich I cannot doubt that meat may be made 
tender in an hour or two by hanging among the branches 
of a Fig tree, and that an Apple tree will serve the same 
purpose in a somewhat longer space of time. I should he 
glad to know whether any other trees will affect meat in 
the same way, and also what is the scientific explanation 
of the phenomenon.—C. H. C. 

16201.—Sickly Orange trees.—I have four large 
Orange trees planted in tubs in a large conservatory thtv 
have long, weakly shoots, and the leaves are pale yellow 
they have just had a crop of fruit picked from them • the 
trees show no signs of flower buds, the tubs are full of 
roots. Advice respecting them w-ould be thankfully re¬ 
ceived.—H. E. X. J 

10262. —Growing Tea Roses in a cool house 
facing due south.—I should be glad of information 
on the following points : Whether their cultivation in 
pots or planted in open borders is recommended ; if culti¬ 
vated in open borders, the depth of earth requisite, and 
the best method of preparing the soil; the names of the 
Roses best adapted for cultivation under glass. Preference 
woultUiejPiven to the sorts most useful for button-holes. 

16263.—Plants for border of Grass path.—I have 
a Grass path upwards 200 yards long, under an avenue of 
trees, there is a continuation of turf on either side, so that 
the path is formed by a border on each side of alternate 
semi-circular and triangular flower beds; in the centre of 
each is a Standaitf Rose. Would anyone kindly suggest 
what should be planted in the beds? I have thought of 
Cnmson Cloves, Tom Thumb Nasturtium 1 have tried but 
it proved too straggling and glaring.—J. W. 

16264-Onions in Madelra.-Can anyone explain 
why Onions for ordinary cooking requirements should not 
thrive on mountain soil—elevation 1,500 feet ? The 
climate is almost perpetual spring until July and August 
—heavy dews, very slight frost, and occasional hail I 
have sown seeds of White Spanish in a cold frame, and 
shall be glad of directions as to further treatment. They 
are now 2 inches high ; the soil is good, producing fruit 
and flowers in profusion. Can It be that the peasantry do 
not thoroughly understand Onion culture, or is the locality 
a detriment l— Crux. 


1 G265.—Rosoa for cold greenhouse.—I have Just 
completed a cold house, 25 feet by 12 feet, and think of 
having it laid out in borders, and a centre bed for Roses, 
Camellias, Ac. I shall feel obliged for a list of the best 
and earliest 60 varieties of H.P., Bourbons, Teas, and 
Noisettes suitable for planting out os permanent plants. 
I shall have Alba plena for white, but I want a good dark 

that is said to be 200^reoid “rVI re^rkab^ £3 1 .. 

bearer ever? year of sound c?ood-siz<vi wail i-imnNw. «__i__ 


. varietv 7—A ° rll"™ ,s I the Ion* border on the north b I^SeTy.lf^tE: 

a variety ? A., lor*. low seek too many varieties, planting of which I should gratefully aecoDt hint* Th< 
We have no doubt our Rose-growing readers will tell you 1 * * . * * accept Pints. The 

tha. heat JTYn/i/.x «/__ a_ . 


the best. Kindly write other questions on separate pieces 
of paper. —Ed. 


1 0260.—Climber for cool house.—What climber 
could be recommended for small cool house with east 
aspect for w r all adjoining fireplace ? I would prefer an 
evergreen not subject to insect pests.— Lancashire Ama¬ 
teur. Clematis indivisa would probably suit you 
—Ed. 

10267.- Creepers for walla— What would be the 
best Creeper to mix with Clematis Jackmanni, w hich onl y 
flowers at the top, on a south waU ?—R. B. ,% One of the 

f rettiest mixtures is Clematis Jackmanni and the White 
verlasting Pea (Lathyrus laUJolius albus ); these grow 
well together, and the Pea does not run all to the top.— Ed. 

l d2 ®S-~Hot-bed In pit.— I have read in Gardening 
that a hot-bed (for raising Asters, Lobelia, Portulacas, Ac,), 
must be covered with a movable frame, so that air can be 
admitted to sides of hotbed. Now, is it possible to make 
a hot-bed for the above-mentioned purpose in a brick-sided 
frame or pit? I could not admit air to sides of hot-bed in 
the frame that I am possessed of. Would sufficient heat 
be generated in a body of manure placed at the bottom of 
such a frame ? Any such information will oblige.—C. N. P. 

> It is perfectly possible to make a hot bed in a pit. Much 
of the good work of old gardeners was done in such pits. 
—Ed. 

16269. — Gardeners’ working hours. — I am 

anxious to know what are the wonting hours of head- 
gardeners and under gardeners during the winter months, 
beginning with November and ending in end of March ; 
also the remaining part of the year. Are the working 
hours of gardeners any different in the north of England 
from those in the south ? — A Novice. ,% In the south the 
customary working hours for under-gardeners and 
labourers are from six to six from about the middle of 
March till end of October, with half an hour for breakfast 
and an hour for dinner. During the rest of the year the 
rule is to work, say from about seven till five, com 
mencing earlier and leaving off later as the days 
lengthen. It would be unwutc to bind a htnd-bcxTd^n^r % 
who has several men under him, to a hard and fast line 
as regards time, as he is called to his duties at all times 
Some reader may give you the custom of the north.— Ed. 

16270. — Heating vinery. — Directly behind mv 
kitchen fire 1 have a vinery, heated by flues, and should 
like to know if it is possible to heat It bv the kitchen fire, 
as there is already a boiler there that supplies a bath and 
wash-bowl with hot w-ater ; also, could the hot water still 
go to the bath, Ac.? Would the same boiler suffice or 
should I want a larger one ? This is about 14 inches by 
10 inches by 8 inches, with a flue running underneath. 
Perhaps I ought to say that the vinery is a little lower 
than the kitchen, but not more than about 6 inches. If 
not all, could some of the vinery be heated, as I have 
divisions in it? Perhaps someone would say how’ much 
area could be heated with the present boilqr, and about 
how much pipes cost with jointings. Could I manage to 
do it myself if I got the fittings, or would it be necessary 
to employ some hot-water engineer ? I should like to do 
it myself if I could buy fittings. Any suggestions as to 
how to do it and probable cost would he gladly accepted 
—Lancashire Amateur. 

16271.—Propagators.—I have made one of these 
having the first bottom of perforated zinc and the lower 
one of wood, with an opening to admit the heat of the 
lamp, which is placed in a box below. The heat of the 
lower chamber I can easily maintain atSOdegs., or per¬ 
haps higher. The upper chamber, where the seed pans 
are placed, varies from about 45 degs. to 60 degs • hut I 
cannot get it to 70 degs., which I understand is the best 
heat. The variation in the upper chamber is owing to the 
frame being in the open air, and the temperature has been 
low on the exceedingly cold nights we have had lately 
Will someone kindly tell me whether this temperature is 
sufficiently high for cuttings and tender and half-hardy 
annuals for outdoor culture? Then, os to the fumes from 
the lamp-are these injurious to the plants if they get into 
the upper chamber through the zinc bottom and the inch 
or so of Cocoa-nut fibre that covers it? Would the frame 
get sufficient heat if the square hole in the bottom of the 
lower chamber were covered with tin, making it air-tight 
and the lamp so placed that the chimney nearly touched 
the metal? The air in the lower chamber ought surely to 
get well heated in a short time, and, having no communi¬ 
cation with the outer air, retain the heat. Perhaps how¬ 
ever, soot might collect on the metal above the lamp and 
cause trouble.— Serdli no. 

16272.—Flowers for summer border -I have a 
south-west border, about 40 feet long by 8 feet wide and 
forming a rectangle with a south border, rather shorter and 
narrower; the former is bordered by a light railing 
against which Sweet Peas are sown, then Wallflowers 
planted, Fox gloves, and Irises. I have also a quantity of 
Primroses, Forget-me-nots, and Pansies dotted about and 
one or two Carnations ; but I want to know what seed to 
sow now for summer flowering, to succeed the bulbs. Could 
“ J. E.,” or any other kind subscriber, interested in mixed 
herbaceous borders, give me a hint as to what flowers 
would look well, and how arranged ? I thought of Blue 
Cornflower and Sweet Sultan in front of the Wallflowers 
as a pretty combination of colour—but as I am an inex¬ 
perienced beginner, I know not how to attain the best 
effects, what tall subjects to put near what short ones 
nor w'hat to sow, in order to have a succession of bloom 
till late autumn. I forgot to say that I have Dahlias ami 
Chrysanthemums planted at intervals. In the shorter 
border, running between the gravel walk and the lawn I 
have Dahlias, Lobelia cardinalis, two or three Carnations 
Primroses, and Forget-me-nots already planted, also 
spring bulbs. What w ould be the best edging (if any) for 
these borders? Then I have a border under my dining¬ 
room windows, south aspect. Japonica and Roses grow 
against the railing, and I shall have Sunflowers. There are 
Primroses and Pansies ; but in spring bulbs what had I 
better plant qr sow- ? All my autumn sowings have been 
killed by this exceptional winter. As I shall leave this 
place, Devonport, in November, I need only think of 
this spnng and summer. There is also a lareish round 
bed m the lawn, wherein I have planted spring bulbs 
hut w’hat shall I have to succeed them, and how disposed ?’ 
The bed is about 8 feet across and slopes outw ards Had I 
better devote it to bedding plants? Forming a rectangle 


border under the windowsfs^gS^by'Box—would any 
other edging be better, os Box harbours slugs and snails?— 
Enquirer. 1 
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The following queries are briefly answered, by 
the Editor , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

16273.—Tuberous Begonias (Showier).—Ro ; do 
not water until the tuber* show signs of growth. 

16274.— Hyacinths (Sherborne).— By no means un¬ 
common, ana generally considered desirable. 

16275.—Evergreen climber for outside wall 
(K. D .).—We cannot reoommend anything better than 
Irish Ivy. 

16276.—Dahlias in pots (Elsie).—We have never 
seen Dahlias grown satisfactorily in pets. You had better 
plant them out in a good rich border in May. 

16277.—Book on gardening (Novice).— Hobday’B 
“Cottage Gardening” will probably suit you; but this 
treats principally of vegetables. 

16278.—Blue Phlox (H. L.).—V. divaricate is the 
only blue Phlox. It is not a common plant, but may be 
got from one of the large hardy plant nurseries in London. 

16279.— Peas before sowing (Cantab).—We advise 
you not to try the experiment you mention. Scare the 
birds in the usual way and do what you can to trap the 
mice. 

16280 —Insecticide as a preventive (F. S.).— 

In the case of trees it would not hurt to apply insecticide 
as a preventive, but with delicate, soft-textured plants it 
is better to wait till the pest appears. 

16281.— Lillum Harris! (Elsie).— Do not overwater 
your plant; keep the soil in a moist state, and give the 
plant all the light and air you can under the circum¬ 
stances. It will flower probably about June. 

16282.— Azalea failure (Miss P.).— Your plants are 
suffering, no doubt, from the cold combined with exces¬ 
sive dampness. The only remedy Ib to place them in a 
wanner house. Do not water them too much until you see 
signs of new shoots. 

16283.— Azalea mollis (Capt. S.).—You will not get 
any flower this year. Do all you can to promote a 
vigorous growth on your plants, and if you well ripen 
them by exposure in the open air you will no doubt get a 
a good show of flower-buds next season. 

16284.—'Thripe on Fuchsias (Capt. S.).— You may 
easily detect the presence of thrips on Fuchsias or other 
plants by the pale appearance of the leaves, whioh are also 
covered by black specks. The curling of your Fuchsia 
leaves is due to the attacks of thrips or other insects. If 
you see any plants affected by thrips dip them in a solution 
of Tobacco water. 

16285.—Pink sport of Carnation, Souvenir de 
la Malmalson (J. R. W.).— This variety has been in 
cultivation for many years. It may be propagated in the 
usual way, an4 will aoubtless come true, although a few 
may revert to the original blush white colour.—J. D. E. 

16286. — Maiden-hair Ferns dying down 
(W. <).).—Your Maiden-hair Ferns, it is hoped, have lost 
their fronds solely because of the cold season. As soon as 
the young fronds appear re-pot, using one-half good peaty 
soil and the rest turfy loam, leaf soil, and white sand.—A. D. 

16-287—Anemone fulgens (L. D. D .).—If you can 
get true seed of this beautiful Anemone sow at once in a 
shallow box or pan in fine soil, just covering the seed, and 
laying a large piece of glass over it to assist germination. 
The seedlings, if planted out in good garden soil when 
strong enough, will produce good blooming roots for next 
spring. Roots may be obtained now, but will hardly grow 
to bloom effectively this season ; they should be purchased 
or otherwise obtained for planting in the autumn.—A. D. 

16288.—Vegetables for virgin soil (B. B.).—We 
have little soil in this country excepting rich old postures, 
which is good enough to carry' good vegetable crops with¬ 
out some manure being added. Yours may be an excep¬ 
tion, and therefore you may try strong-growing Potatoes, 
such as White Elephant and Magnum Bonum, Parsnips, 
Cabbages, Brood Beans, dwarf Marrow Peas, Runner 
Beans, Broccoli, and strong-growing winter Greens. As 
you tret so little sunshine do not plant too close, as all 
possible light and air will be of the first importance.—A. D. 

16289.—Sowing annuals (Amateur ).—Sow Asters, 
Marigolds, and Sunflowers at once, and Stocks a month 
later. In a cool house or frame to bloom in the month of 
September. Sow seed of Cockscombs also at once in gentle 
heat, as these plants will need all the time to make good 
heads by September. Leeks, Onions, and Parsley should 
be sown now in the open ground ; Vegetable Marrow seed 
in gentle w’armth, or even simply in a oool frame, the 
middle of April; and Cucumber seed in warmth in May to 
have all for exhibition ia the month of September. Give 
in all cases plenty of room, deep cultivation, ample 
manure, and, If needed, plenty of water in dry weather. 
—A. D. 


16290.—Cutting seed Potatoes (White Rose).— 
The cutting of Potatoes of any form before planting os 
seed must depend upon the si/.e of the tubers. As a rule, 
there is no better seed, whether of round or kidney shape, 
than sets weighing six or eight to the pound, provided 
they have been well kept and not permitted to push their 
shoots in the winter through bad storing. If the sets be 
more than 4 ounces each then they may be cut through 
the middle, and larger tubers may be cut three or four 
times. The great object in cutting should be to make the 
most of the tuber by leaving at least one round, strong 
eye or shoot to each set. A portion of a tuber cut without 
an eye is useless.—A. D. 


16291. — Pruning Hybrid Perpetual Boses 
(J. B. D .).—First of all thin out the weakly shoots, either 
by cutting them clean away or shortening back to two 
buds. If there is space to fill up shorten back ; but, if the 
head of the plant is already orowded, cut out altogether. 
Having gone carefully over the plant, and thinned the 
head so that there is room for the anticipated new growth, 
shorten the shoots left unpruned more or less according to 
strength, and the object in view. If very fine blossoms 
are wanted cut to within 6 inches of the old wood ; if 
quantity rather than quality is the object leave the shoots 
longer; but, under any circumstance*, the weakly shoots 
should be thinned, as weakly wood cannot produce fine 
flower*. Sometime* it is both necessary and desirable to 
take out an old shoot to make i 
the production of yomeg wood. 




16292.-To exolude worms from Rose pots 
(W. 0.).— Stand them on slates, tiles, or pieces of board, 
or upon a floor of any kind through which worms cannot 
penetrate. Perhaps you refer to standing them outdoors 
after the plauts have done blooming. In such case stand 
on pieces of bl&te and also surround the pots with ashes or 
Cocoa fibre refuse; this latter would help to keep the 
roots cool and the soil from heating in the sunshine. If 
worms have taken possession water twice or three times 
with soot-water, made by dissolving one gallon of soot in 
four gallons of water and permitting it to become clear 
first; that will kill the worms. As to watering for nutri¬ 
tive purposes, that oannot be regulated by any rule. It is 
better to let the soil get dry occasionally than to water too 
often, and thus keep it saturated. If you think the plants 
want water tap the sides of the pots hard, and, if they 
sound hollow, water is needed ; but, if the sound be a dull 
one, then the soil is fairly moist. If the plants flog in the 
sunshine water is no doubt needed. It is better to give 
thorough good waterings occasionally than to water in 
driblets often.—A. D. 

16293.—Pansies for exhibition (C. J. Ball, B. 
Devon). —A box in which to exhibit 24 Pansy blooms 
should be made to contain four rows of flowers, eight in a 
row. The dimensions should be 20 inohes by 12 inches for 
blooms of good average size, made with the back 6 inches 
high, sloping to a front 3 inches deep, with a top board of 
thin wood perforated with holes at proper intervals to 
hold the flowers, each hole being fitted beneath with a 
Short tube to hold water. This board with the holes 
should be movable—that is, to lift out if needful. A lid 
should be made to shut down over all, but with a space 
above the blooms to prevent pressing them. As to having 
Pansies in good condition for producing blooms for show 
in August, you can only hope to be successful at the late 
and hot period of the summer by haring a good, deep, 
rich soil and a cool, shady position. Put in cuttings now, 
or obtain quite young plants, pot them up singly, and 
stand in a cool frame till well rooted; then plaut out 
12 inches apart in good soil, adding a surfacing of short 
manure, and keep the plants well watered through dry 
weather, but do not allow them to carry blooms until the 
end of July ; only in that way may you, in your locality, 
hope for good late blooms. As to the kinds named, if 
your local classes admit any kinds, they may do as well 
for exhibition as others; but you should get some of the 
best new kinds if you want to be to the fore.—A. D. 

16294.—Tree Carnations (Tfer, Boxmoor). —When 
rightly prepared Tree or perpetual Carnations do not need 
forcing in the ordinary sense of the word. Cuttings 
rooteu now—say, for instance, in a warm pit, grown on 
through the summer, either in pots in a pit or planted out 
in a prepared bed—should flower in a warm greenhouse 
next winter. Those planted out and potted up in Septem¬ 
ber generally make the strongest plants ; hut those kept 
in pots will flower rather earlier. As a rule, plants one 
year old produce tbe finest flowers; but a few healthy two- 
ye&r-old plants should be retained for early blooming. I 
have had good blooming plants from seeds sown early in 
spring. It is true some* of them bore only single flowers, 
but the greater number were double ; and seedlings make 
by far the strongest plants. The best seed hoiues supply 
seeds of perpetual Carnations which will produce a very 
large proportion of double flowers. Anyone starting with 
seeds now must help them through the Bpring in heat, and 
must not expect all to flower this year. The following 
are good varieties : Alegath l re (red), La Belle (white). Miss 
Jolliffe (soft pink), Mrs. G. Hawtry (yellow), Sandringham 
(scarlet}, and Nimrod (scarlet). The difference between 
the ordinary Carnation and the Tree Carnation lies chiefly 
in the fact that the latter has a perpetual habit, although 
both have the same origin. The Tree Carnation was a 
selection from the ordinary Carnations manj r years ago, 
the perpetual habit being now still more pronounced. 
The perpetuals are, of course, the best for early blooming. 
— H. _ 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plants to U 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time , and 
these only when good specimens art sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of fiorisUt flowers , such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Any <wmrmmications respecting plants or fruits sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Enrroa, 57, Soutkampton-street, 
Strand , W.C. 

Names Of plants.— F. E. C.— Cannot possibly name 

the seeds.- J. C. S. H .—Apparently Cupres9us macro- 

carpo - J. M. S. —Ozothamnu* rosmarinifolius.- 

T. IT.—Acacia hybrids.-1>. IT.— 1, Appears to be a 

Rhododendron (send us a flower when you get one); 2, 

Cannot name; perhaps it is an Amaryllis.- Mtstt Fletcher. 

—Acacia cultr&ta. Try one of the Exeter nurseries.- 

G. C.~ Fairly good blooms, but not extraordinary in any 
way.— -J. W. Locke.— 1, Ceanothus denUtua ; other 

next week.- Mrs. B. —Polygala Dalmaisiana; treat as 

an ordinary greenhouse plant.- Norman.— Habrotham- 

nus fascicul&ris. 

Names of fruit.— Elham.—^ Cannot name your fruit ; 
they are out of season. Send us specimens in November. 

- Subscriber .—We cannot judge your seedling from the 

miserable specimen you send. The fruit sent is poor in 
flavour ; but earlier in the season it is probably a good- 
looking sort. Elsie .—Small samples of the old Non¬ 
pareil _ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Capt. S .—See the article on Tuberous Begonias in first 

page of present issue.- D. M. —Mr. C. Turner, Slough 

Nurseries. 

Books received .—Bees and Bee-keeping, VoL I. By 
Frank R. Cheshire, F.L.8., F.R.M.S. London: L. Upoott 

Gill.- Christy's Guide to Poultry-rearing. By T. 

Christy. London: 155, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


FRUIT. 

leoii.— Wall fruit trees for Yorkshire.— Pears: 
Beurrd Diel, Jargonelle, Marie Louise d’Uoele, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Easter BeurrS. Apples: Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Irish Peach, Galloway Pippin, Alexander, Mr. 
Gladstone, Echlinville Seedling. Plums : Viotoria, Green¬ 
gage, Orleans, Pond’s Seedling, Mltchelson’s, Jefferson's. 
—J. Gricb, Moorlands, Sunderland. 

16003.—Filberts not bearing.—If the trees once 
bore fruit, and have now oeased to do so, it Is provable 
that the soil is exhausted. Last year was a good nut 
year. Perhaps they are too much orowded. Lime would 
not be injurious. Mulch over the roots with decayed 
manure, which will encourage a healthy growth.- J. D. E. 


Remedy for Onion grab.—I give you 
an idea of the plan I intend trying this season. 
Having found diluted paraffin so good a cure for 
grub at the root or bulb, I have thought that 
rags or balls of cotton wool, saturated with 
paraffin, tied on short sticks, and placed about 
the beds, would be a very likely method of 
keeping the Onion fly away from the beds. The 
idea originated in this way : On a hot summer’s 
day, where paraffin had been used, I found the 
atmosphere all round became impregnated with 
the odour. I naturally thought the fly would 
dislike the fumes of the oil, and so prevent the 
deposit of its eggs where it is used.— W. 
Retford. 

16081.—Gas stoves.—Nine years ago I 
bought one of Shrewsbury’s gas boilers and had 
it fitted in a small wooden house outside my 
greenhouse, which is 22 feet long by 9 feet wide, 
and it has always answered in the most satis¬ 
factory manner, and my only surprise is that 
more amateurs do not adopt the gas stove in 
preference to the usual coke furnace, as there are 
few who have sufficient time during the day, or 
inclination to turn out at eleven o’clock at night 
to attend to the stoking of a furnace, which 
even then, there is very little certainty that it 
will burn evenly, if at all. I lighted my gas 
stove last October and it has been alight night 
and day ever since up to the present time, 
March 9th. During all this severe winter it has 
kept the greenhouse at a uniform temperature 
of about 50 degs. which could be easily increased 
by a slight additional expenditure for gas. To 
me its advantages are incalculable ; for, to say 
nothing of its cleanliness, I could not be bothered 
with the worry and trouble of continually look¬ 
ing after the coke furnace. I should say from 
“ C. M. J.’s ” description he had either got hold 
of the wrong sort of stove, or that it was badly 
fitted. During the nine years mine has been in 
use it has not required a single thing to be done 
to it, and to all appearance it is as good 
now as when first put up.—J. S., Stoke Newing¬ 
ton. 

- “C. M. J.” does not say what kind 

of burner he uses; but from .the accumula¬ 
tion of soot it would seem that he is not 
using a proper atmospheric burner, or else 
tbe gas is allowed to burn at the air inlet. The 
soot would account for all his troubles. I have 
a conservatory 12 feet by 8 feet, with 34 feet of 
7£-inch pipes; the building stands on bride 
piers, and underneath I nave a Fletoher’s 
tubular boiler, heated with a star burner. 
Nothing could answer better; the pipes are 
quite hot in less than an hour after lighting up, 
and if the gas is kept full on they get too hot 
to touch. The temperature keeps up to 38 degs. 
on the coldest nights, with the gas naif on ; the 
pipes are then nicely warm. I have never tried 
the effect of keeping the gas full on through the 
night, as it is rather expensive, and I am satis¬ 
fied to merely keep out the frost; but the tem¬ 
perature would of course be much higher. 
When full on, 14 feet of gas an hour is con¬ 
sumed, but I usually after the first hour turn 
it down to about 8 feet an hour. I reckon the 
cost at 3d. per night, gasbeing ^s. 9d. per 1,000. 
Gas heating is no doubt expensive, but it is clean 
and easy to regulate, and there is no annoyance 
to one’s-self and neighbours from a smoky flue. 
The boiler and burner Bhould be protected from 
draughts or there will be trouble in keeping the 
gas alight. Mine is in a small potting shed 
under the conservatory, and it has never given 
any trouble. The cost of the pipes, boiler, and 
fixing, was about £6.—G. W. N. 

_Would “ A. F. W ” who replied to 16081 re " Gas 

stoves,” kindly say how he prevented the blowing out of 
the gas by down-draught ? I have tried several sorts of 
cowls without success.—J! S.^N'. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CULTURE OF GARDENIAS. 
Gardenias are effective in all positions, and 
their blooms, when cut for personal adornment, 
or for bouquets, wreaths, and crosses, as well as j 
for vases for table and house decoration, are 
unequalled. Individual blooms sometimes re¬ 
alise the sum of 5s. each during January and 
part of February in Covent-garden Market. As 
regards cultivation, the best results are 
obtainable from plants planted out in a suitably 
prepared border, with means of applying a high 
temperature during the growing season ; this 
latter, combined with plenty of moisture, both 
for root and branch, constitutes the chief 
element of success. My practice has, however, 
been principally confined to plants in pots. 
Gardenias may be propagated at almost any 
season, and they are by no means difficult to 
strike if the half-ripened wood is used or soft 
shoots are taken off with heels. They should be 
inserted singly in small pots filled with peat and 
sand, or leaf-soil and sand. When plunged in 
a propagating pit, or in any place where a 
general bottom-neat can be maintained, they 
readily emit roots. August or September is a 
good time to put in cuttings, which make thrifty 
little plants the following season. 

After the cuttings are rooted shift them 
into larger pots, using a compost consisting of 
loam three parts, one of peat, and one of leaf- 
soil, with a sprinkle of bone-meal, and a dash 
of sand. Mix all well together, and press the 
mixture firmly into the pots, which sliould be 
well-drained. If practicable, after potting 
plunge them again. Syringe them freely over¬ 
head, but water rather sparingly at the root 
until they begin to penetrate the new soil. Pinch 
at every pair of leaves, so as to ensure even, 
well-balanced bushes. Six-inch pots will be a 
useful size in which to bloom them the first 
season. When filled with roots they should be 
regularly supplied with liquid manure (cow 
manure and soot), particularly while the buds 
are swelling and expanding. An occasional 
top-dressing w'ith artificial manure will also 
benefit them. Let them have abundance of mois¬ 
ture both at root and branch, particularly when 
growing in a high temperature; discontinue 

S inching after July— i.e, if they are required to 
ower early. The time of flowering under 
ordinary stove treatment is during the months 
of March, April, and May, but with a consider¬ 
able quantity of plants and some forethought as 
regards their preparation, together with suit¬ 
able accommodation, Gardenias can be had in 
bloom for several months. Cultivators differ in 
opinion as to the best time at which to repot old 
plants. Some prefer to perform that operation 
immediately before the buds are set, as the 
plants at that time generally unfold a quantity 
of Leaves ; the roots, too, are then feeling their 
way in search of food, and readily take to the 
new soil. Others prefer to repot when the 
plants break after being cut back. I have tried 
both methods, and find that one is almost as 
good as the other. When potting old plants, 
avoid the barbarous treatment of probing the 
ball with a sharp-pointed stick, with the view 
of loosening the roots. Remove the crocks 
carefully and any loose soil from the top of the 
ball, and give a liberal shift, as Gardenias are 
gross rooters. Pot firmly and grow them on as 
in the case of young plants. Afford them a 
little shade from intense sunshine, but as the 
plants progress expose them to the air as much 
as possible, in order to harden and solidify the 
wood. When old plants get too large to be kept 
in good health in 12-inch pots, discard them, 
particularly if room be a desideratum. The 
best results are obtained from young ones. 

Tup. Varieties that I grow arefloridaand For- 
tunei (intermedia); the latter is the best as re¬ 
gards quality of bloom, but this is not so abun¬ 
dantly produced as in the case of florida. G. 
Fortunei must be carefully pinched during the 
earlier Btages of its existence, in order to insure 
a dense bush. Our plants were potted in good 
yellow fibry loam, with a third of well-decom¬ 
posed hot-bed manure, a sprinkle of fertiliser, 
and a dash of sand. After the buds were set 
the plants were liberally supplied with cow 
manure and soot water, and they also received 
an occasional top-dressing with fertiliser, more 
particularly since they began to swell and ex¬ 
pand their buds. . Tne shoots produced from 
the base of the t ads’are pitched, out as they 
Digitize 


appear. Mealy bug must never be allowed to 
nestle around the base of the buds ; if so, they 
will drop off. Syringe occasionally with petro¬ 
leum oil in the proportion of a wineglassful to 
about two gallons of water, taking caro to keep 
it well mixed during the operation. I). S. 
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HYACINTHS AND DOUBLE HYACINTHS. 
In reply to a lengthy query from “ J. B. ”— 
there can be no doubt that his Roman Hyacinth 
bulbs were small if they only produced one 
spike each. Ordinarily good roots of the white- 
flowered variety, which is now almost exclu¬ 
sively grown, should average at least two good 
spikes to each bulb, and I have frequently seen, 
and grown them, with three and occasionally 
four flower-stems each. The price the blooms 
of this Hyacinth commands in the London 
market (Covent-garden) varies so greatly with 
the season, and is so much affected by the 
supply and demand, that it is almost impossible 
to give even an average price. I have known 
them fetch 3s. per dozen sprays just before 
Christmas, yet last December only 4d. could be 
obtained for some time ; then when the foreign 
importations begin to come in they are hardly 
worth sending up, and yet towards Easter 
they will often fetch 2s. or 2s. 6d. per dozen for 
good sprays. But if good bulbs can be pur¬ 
chased, at a reasonable price, that will throw 
two or three spikes each, they ought to pay 
very well at Is. 3d. per dozen. 

Double Primula seed is sown in exactly the 
same manner as the single—that is, sow at the 
present time in well-drained boxes or pans of 
light rich soil, say, leaf-mould and sand, with 
the surface sifted very fine, and the seed only 
just covered. Place in gentle heat, and keep 
moist and shaded. When up, and strong 
enough, prick off, pot singly into “thumbs,” 
and afterwards into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
using a porous loamy soil. Double Primula 
bloom is of great use for cut flowers, and nearly 
always commands a good price and sells well. 
The old “double white” (alba-plena) is, how¬ 
ever much more floriferous than seedlings. This 
is propagated from cutting*, and produces an 
enormous quantity of bloom through the winter 
months, if afforded a light position in a rather 
warm and airy house. This Primula is one of 
the finest winter-flowering subjects we possess. 

Lfly of the Valley requires, as a rule, a 
bottom-heat of 70 degs. to 75 degs. in a house 
at 65 degs. or 70 degs. to force it in the depths 
of winter. The roots arc either placed in a 
darkened frame on the hot-bed, or covered 
6 inches or 8 niches deep with Cocoauut fibre, 
and when drawn up some distance are brought 
into the light, when they will expand in a few 
days. _ B. C. R. 

Failure of Chrysanthemums (N.).— 
The failure of your correspondent’s Chrysanthe¬ 
mums is, no doubt, due to the fact that they are 
completely exhausted, as the Chrysanthemum 
during the growing season is a voracious feeder, 
and in one year would exhaust nearly all the 
nourishment contained in the soil. The tone of 
the question would lead one to suppose that the 
plants are clumps in the open ground, and in 
that case they should be dug up, divided, and 
re-planted, the ground in the meanwhile having 
been liberally manured and thoroughly trenched. 
The truck of well rotten manure, properly dis¬ 
tributed, will just meet their requirements, but 
if too liberal with it, a better display of leaves 
than of flowers will be the result. A coating of 
5 inches or 6 inches, well dug in, will just about 
meet the requirements of the Chrysanthemum. 
The plants intended to be divided should have 
that operation carried out as soon now as 
possible, otherwise the young shoots will 
lengthen rapidly, and when too far advanced, 
they suffer severely from removal.—T. 

Propagating whit© Jasmine.—I am 
anxious to know the best way of propagating 
white Jasmine.—A. Bone. The white 

Jasmine c\n be propagated by means of cuttings 
taken in September or October, and inserted in 
a sheltered spot. The best cuttings are formed 
by the shoots that have grown during the same 
year, but of them only the firm, well-ripened 
portions must be selected, as the soft, tender 
plants would speedily wither up. The base of 
the cutting should, if possible, have a slight 
portion of the older wood attached thereto. 
The length of the cutting will depend upon 
circumstances, but, generally speaking, 1 foot is 


about the most convenient, and of this 9inches of 
the lower portion must have the leaves cutoff, as it 
will be buried to this depth in the soil. Owing 
to the changes of weather, and the trying effects 
of dry, harsh winds, the cuttings must be put 
in the ground firmly, when no further attention 
is needed, except to keep them clear of weeds 
till they are rooted, which will be during the 
early part of tho fallowing summer. In this 
way the Jasmine can be propagated in the open 
ground, but where a frame exists the growing 
shoots may be taken off during the summer, 
inserted in pots of sandy sou, .and kept close 
and shaded till rooted. In this case a length of 
4 inches to 6 inches is enough for the cuttings, 
and care must be taken that they are put in 
firmly, though the soil be of an open nature. 
Treated in this way they will strike root in a 
couple of months, when they may be potted off, 
and in spring planted out. There is yet another 
mode of increasing the Jasmine, and that is by 
means of layers, which is done in the following 
manner: Select some of the shoots that are 
nearest the ground, or those that can be readily 
brought in contact therewith, then insert a 
knife about one-third through the stem, and 
bring it upwards for 2 inches or 3 inches before 
removal. The result of this is to leave the 
stemone-third severed, and a tongue- shaped piece 
attached thereto. This should lie done on the 
lower side of the stem, and then, when bent 
down sufficiently to be covered with soil, the 
cut portion will be opened, and being then filled 
up with soil will tend to accelerate rooting. In 
the deepest part the stem should be buried for 
3 inches or 4 inches, leaving, of course, the 
upper part free of soil. A good stout peg or 
two is of service in retaining the layer in its 
place till rooted, as any moving of the shoot 
will tend to delay its striking.—T. 

Epacrises. —There are few plants that, 
whilst occupying little room, will afford such an 
amount of bloom as the winter-flowering 
varieties of Epacris. Not the least advantage 
they present to those who require a regular 
supply of flowers is the lasting properties of 
their blossoms and the length of time that the 

S lants remain in flower, added to which all the 
owering shoots that are produced may be cut 
if required without the plants being in any way 
injured. They are much easier to manage than 
Heaths, or many other hard-wooded plants, and 
on that account are more suitable for amateurs 
to take in hand than things that require a good 
deal of experience to grow successfully. The 
winter-flowering sorts are mostly of a stiff, 
erect habit, aim to keep the plants in anything 
like the requisite shape, the preceding year’s 
shoots should all be cut back to about one-third 
their length after they have done flowering; 
this should be done immediately they are out of 
bloom, before they begin to grow, otherwise a 
waste of time, as well os in the strength of the 
plants, will occur. They will be all the better 
if kept a little close lor a short time after 
cutting in, so as to assist the young growth to 
break previous to repotting.—T. Baines. 

16138.— Camellias. —The two best white 
Camellias for cutting from are alba-plena and 
Cup of Beauty. These have medium-sized 
flowers, and generally produce them freely. The 
two best reds are Bealii (crimson) and Jeffer- 
sonii (bright red). If you want rose-coloured 
sorts you may select Chandlerii and Wilderii; 
but I have always understood from the growers 
of flowers for market that there is always & 
greater demand for red and white Camellias 
than for any other colour.--J. C. C. 

15020.— Fuchsias and Heliotropes tor winter 
flowers.— The last-named plants are useful for winter 
flowering if grown in a temperature of not less than 
55 degs. Fuchsias would require the same temperature, 
but they are not well adapted for the purpose ; young 

{ tlants may be had, but It is better to grow other thinsni 
n winter, and let the Fuchsias rest then and flower in 
summer.—J. D. E. 

15869. — Odontoglossum Pescatorei. — This 
species requires coolmouse culture—that is, something 
like a warm greenhouse temperature. Pot the plant In 
the usual compost of about equal parts turfy peat, sphag¬ 
num, and potsherds. Fill the pots half-full of drainage 
the plants require a good supply of water at the roots. 
Encourage live Sphagnum to grow on the surface of the 
compost.—J. D. E. 

15945.— Cultivation of Camellias.— The treatment 
given is exactly right, and, if the border is well supplied 
with water, there is no reason whatever why the buds 
should drop off. An over-dry atmosphere in the house 
too much artificial heat, or something wrong with the 
water, may cause It. Over-dryness at the roots is a fertile 
■ouroe of buds dropping. There is no harm in syrintrinir 
the plants after the buds are set.—J. D. E. 8 ® 
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16941.—Plants for dra ug hty green- which I had direct from Cairo. The English 
house. —Besides Wallflowers, which are ever- gardeners say it is a shy bloomer, but when we 
green, a few spring flowering plants might be consider that in Cairo the winter is like an 
used—Chieranthus Marahallii, Dielytra specta- English spring and ladies wear furs, and that 
bilis, Pulmonaria virginica — bulbs such as there is no rain except a few showers in the 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Polyanthus Narcissus, and course of the year, the steamy atmosphere of 
the different forms of the Christmas Rose an English hot-house hardly seems the most 
(Helleborus niger, altifolius, and the variety suitable place for it.— Salf. 

lugustifolius), are the best. Different varieties I — *— Having seen a notice about a Scarlet Bougainvillea 
of Rhododendron ponticum, also Kalmia lati- in Oardbxino Illustrated I write to tell you that a lady, 


S lant (Cvpripedium), and that other terrestrial 
'rchis, the flowers of which resemble the lizard 
or newt in contour and markings. In the 
engraving we have the yellow Cycnoches repre 
sented, and its likeness to a swan is not far to 
seek. There also is the tropical Butterfly 
Orchid, with outspread wings and long antennae; 
so also a flower of the waxy-sepalled Peristeria, 
in the centre of which a little dove is formed 
by the column and the petals. There are 
Brassia flowers like long-legged green spiders, 
and a Cypripedium from Siberia has big pouched 
flowers, the lips and petals of which are 
singularly suggestive of an octopus as it propels 
itself through the water. Here also we note 
flower-spikes of Pleurothallisand Dendrochilum, 
the flowers of which are not unlike those of 
some tropical gnats or midges, so airily do they 
float in mid-air, suspended on the most dainty 
of hair-like stalks. Near the base of the 
illustration are shown some curious examples of 
the “leaf” and “dead stick” insects, which 
Miss North has pourtrayed so well in some of her 
paintings of tropical life now to be seen in Kew 
Gardens. It is indeed wonderful how closely 
these living animals resemble things inanimate 
so closely indeed that I have often l>een a little 
startled when I saw them move, just as I was 
once when I caught hold of a harmless little 
green flower snake, thinking it was the stem of 
a Nepenthes, of which the spotted pitchers were 
dangling overhead. No doubt this mimicry in 
in the case of insects and animals is, to some 
extent, protective, inasmuch as it aids their 
concealment from their natural enemies, but 
why Orchid flowers should resemble insects, or 
why a Groundsel should try to look like Ivy, is 
a question perhaps not quite so easy of solution. 


A GROUP OF CURIOUS FLOWERS. 

To make a list of the plants which in some way 
resemble others not in the least related to them 
would be a long task, but a few of these resem-i 
blances may be instanced here. Thus the resem¬ 
blance between Fabiana imbricata, a Solana- 
ceous plant, and some of the Ericas is so close 
as to deceive anyone at the first glance ; so also 
a bush of Colletia Benthamiana might readily 
pass for a clump of the Irish Furze or Gorse. 
Or, again, why the Salisburia, a Conifer, should 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


EARLY VEGETABLES AND SALADS. 

Tub long protracted spell of severe weather is 
very much against much progress being made 
with the sowing or planting of early crops of all 
kinds, but we must not be deterred from push¬ 
ing on every kind of work that will accelerate 
the work when genial weather arrives, for 
never within the memory of the present genera¬ 
tion, was there such a scarcity of green vege¬ 
table food. Happily, Potatoes are plentiful, 
but other root-crops are by no means good, and 
the almost entire absence of Cabbage and 
Broccoli will be felt for some long time yet, as 
even the young plants have perished in the 
seed-beds, in this usually favoured part of the 
south coast, while the leaves of Broccoli and 
other members of the Brossica tribe look as if 
boiled, and we shall have to eke out our 
supplies of Seakale as long as possible, and 
Asparagus, where plentiful, will come in 
at a most critical time for keeping up the 
supply. Now those that have no 
structures to hasten the maturation of 


young 

crops can only make the most of the warmest 
borders to hasten such crops as come ready for 
use in the least time, and amongst these there 
are few things so useful as Spinach. It should 
be sown moderately thick in drills, on rich soil, 
and as soon as large enough may be cut right 
off close to the soil; and every scrap is eatable, 
and a most delicious vegetable it is. Cabbage 
plants that have braved the winter may be 

..^ in a similar position, and soon 

t>ecome of useful size, 
may be drawn 
larger before they 


A bunch of quaint flowers. 


are useful, especially the latter. We are now 
cutting Roses with but little forcing, and have 
done so since the end of February. Solomon’s 
Seal also furnishes us with beautiful spikes of 
bloom. Dielytra spectabilis is charming, and 
requires but little attention.—J. D. E. 

Scarlet Bougainvillea. -Iu reply to 
“ T. M. S.,” 1 will say that the red-coloured 
Bougainvillea (for scarlet it can hardly be 
called) grows iu the Esbekeyiah Gardens at 
Cairo; also, there is one 20 feet high at 
Ciccerlani’s garden near that city. It does 
not grow so freely as the purple, as may be 
judged by the fact that the price asked for a 
plant in Cairo is 15 francs. I have asked at 
various nurseries and other places, and can find 
no one who has seen it. It may be that the 
colour pales in the English climate ; for the 
common Bougainvillea, which grows luxuriantly 
over houses, covering them in masses, during 
February and March, of the deepest, brightest 
purple—the colour of a purple Clove, or a 
Cineraria—appears to Income a pale mauve in 
England. This I shall probably test, as I have 
placed in a neighbour’s tfowmaae, one planjb 


S roduce leaves like the pinnules of a gigantic 
laiden-hair Fern is another puzzle. Even a 
good botanist might be excused if he thought 
that Senecio macroglossus was some kind of Ivy, 
so closely do their leaves resemble each other ; 
and we have one South American Calceolaria 
(fuchsiiefolia or deflexa) which has leaves 
singularly like those of a Fuchsia, and might 
be mistaken for one when not in bloom. That 
some Euphorbias, when out of flower, can 
scarcely be distinguished from Cacti is a well- 
known fact. The milky sap of the Euphorbias is 
so different from the watery juices of the Cactus 
family, however, that a prick with a knife¬ 
point settles the question when one’s eye-sight 
fails to decide. Again, we have Cycads 
(Stangera) resembling Ferns, while some of the 
Ferns anil at least one Pandanail mimic the 
Palms in port and leafage. That the flowers of 
some plants, notably those of Orchids, bear 
some resemblance to spiders, birds, and insects, 
is an old story, and one which is well illustrated 
iu the engraving. Among our native wildings 
we have the bee, spider, fly, and butterfly 
Orchids, to say nothing of our Lady’s Slipper 


danted thickly 


or every alternate one 
out, and the rest left to grow 
used. Lettuce of the 
harciy kinds may be planted close to the foot of 
maximum of sun 


south walls, where they get 
heat, and will be welcome for salads. When there 
are glasshouses or frames, especially if stable 
manure is plentiful, much may be done to meet 
the scarcity by way of sowing seeds in boxes 
or in fiue soil spread on the fermenting manure. 
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ing Turnip tops, as when they begin to grow, 
and the tops can be broken off, they are excel¬ 
lent. All the old stumps of Cabbages, Savoys, 
or of any kind of Kale should not be dug up, but 
left to produce sprouts, as the soil can be dug 
or forked up amongst them for other crops to be 
sown or planted; or if this cannot be done, the 
stumps may be carefully lifted and laid in by 
the heels. After so much frost the soil is very 
loose and friable, and such crops as autumn- 
planted Cabbages will be benefited by pressing 
the soil firmly about them. Early Peas and 
Beans should have sticks put along the rows to 
break the wind as soon as they are above 
ground, and young plants of Tomatoes, Vege¬ 
table Marrows, and Ridge Cucumbers must be 
grown on to a good size under glass, so that 
they may be ready to fruit in the least possible 
time, as if our winters last so long, we must 
make the most of the short spell of summer we 
get by having everything ready to take full 
advantage of it when it does come. 

_J. G. H. 

16008.— Kitchen garden crops.—All 
the ground should now be under crops. Early 
Potatoes should be planted. Sow Peas, Onions, 
Celery, Parsnips, Radishes, Coleworts, Broad 
Beans, Early Carrots, and Lettuces. Plant out 
Cauliflowers and Early Cabbages, also a few 
Red Cabbage. The second week in April sow 
white and sprouting Broccoli, Cottagers Kale, 
Savoys, ana Brussels Sprouts. When Early 
Peas, Potatoes, and other crops are cleared off, 
plant the ground with Coleworts, and sow 
Turnips, Ac., on it. Dwarf Kidney Beans and 
Scarlet Runners should be sown in May. Peas 
may be sown up to the middle of June for 
succession.—J. D. E. 

16872.— Early Potatoes for light land. 

—The assertion of ** J. C.,” with respect to the 
quality of Early Rose grown on light land, is 
substantially correct. Those which the shop¬ 
keeper had for sale, mentioned by “ C. N. P.,” 
must have been grown on very inferior 
Potato soil, for 1 have known them grown 
fairly good on the lower tertiary (eocene) clay 
here in the northern part of the Isle of Wight, 
where the soil had been ameliorated by cultiva¬ 
tion. But the Beauty of Hebron has largely 
superseded the Early Rose, being of better 
quality and a heavier cropper. There is one 
fault with the varieties of the Rose section— 
their flesh is often pink-tinged. If “ C. N. P.” 
objects to this he would find Myatt’s Prolific 
and Sutton’s Early Regent, although not such 
heavy croppers as the variety just mentioned, 
of first-class quality. In the light lands on the 
green sand in the Isle of Wight the following 
varieties are largely grown : The Beauty of 
Hebron, White Elephant, and the Magnum 
Bonum, these being of excellent quality and 
heavy croppers. The two last-named are not 
early Potatoes, nor do they succeed in stiff 
land.—L. C. K. 


BEES. 


16295.— Putting swarms into bar- 
frame hives (A. H .).—The frames should, 
if possible, be filled with clean empty comb, as 
this enables the queen to commence egg-laying 
at once ; otherwise sheets of comb-foundations 
may be fixed in the frames, or strips of founda¬ 
tion, 2 inches wide, may be fastened in the saw- 
cut of the top-bars. The swarm should first be 
hived in a straw skep, the skep being held 
under the swarm while the branch in which it 
is clustered is smartly shaken, causing the bees 
to lose foothold, and fall into the skep. The 
frame-hive should be placed upon the ground, as 
near as possible to the cluster, and a cloth spread 
in front of it, bringing one end of the cloth over 
the edge of the floor-board, and the front 
raised about 2 inches, with a stone or wedge of 
wool placed upon the floor-board under the edge 
of the hive. As soon as the bees are settled In 
the skep they should be thrown on to the sheet 
in front of the bar-frame hive, which they will 
enter in a few minutes, when the hive should 
be gently carried to and placed on the site it is 
permanently to occupy. They can also be hived 
on the top of the bar-frame hive by removing 
three or lour frames, and shaking the bees out 
of the skep into the space made by the re¬ 
moval of the frames. The day after hiving, 
the number of framesjriiould be reduced to the 
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size of the cluster of bees, and the space con¬ 
tracted by the division boards. Swarms should 
be fed for the first week or ten days after 
hiving. This is absolutely necessary should 
weather unfavourable to honey gathering ensue. 
There is sometimes a difficulty m inducing bees 
to take kindly to their new home, but if a frame 
of brood be placed in the hive before introducing 
the swarm, the bees will invariably adopt their 
fresh quarters at once, as they will never forsake 
young brood. It is important to always get the 
swarm to the position it is to occupy as soon as 
possible ; when the hive containing the swarm is 
left till the evening before being placed on its 
stand, many bees are lost, as, shortly after a 
swarm has congregated in its new hive, many of 
the bees fly off in search of stores, and make 
several excursions before sunset, and thus 
become familiarised with the position of their 
new home and its surroundings. Consequently, 
next morning they take wing without noticing 
that the position of the hive has been altered 
overnight, and, returning from their foraging in 
the fields to the place occupied by their hive the 
day before, are lost. Thus the strength 
of the swarm is much reduced. To remove 
frames of honey from a frame hive, first 
blow a little smoke into the hive to 
subdue the bees, then remove the auilt, 
take out a frame, and with a sadden jerk shake 
the bees on to the alighting-board in front of 
the hive, or on to the tops of the frames, and 
with a goose wing or light brush remove any 
adhering bees. After having removed two or 
three frames of comb in this way, insert into 
middle of the hive empty combs, or frames filled 
with comb foundation, and close up with quilt. 
If a honey extractor is used, the cappings of 
the cells must be removed with a honey-knife 
in such a way that they will come off with very 
little honey adhering to them, and the combs 
placed in the cages of the extractor. A few 
turns of the handle will throw out all the honey 
from one side, when the cages must be reversed 
and the honey extracted from the other side. 
The combs after having been extracted from 
can be returned to the hive, where during a good 
honey flow they will be refilled by the bees.— 
S. S. G. 

Excluder sine under sections.—I 
should like to know whether a honey-board or 
perforated zinc is preferable for placing between 
the brood-nest and the super of a hive. If a 
honey-board, would someone give instructions 
for making one to fit a ten-frame hive, con¬ 
structed on the association principle?—C. J. 
Ball. /» It is not at all necessary to use 
either perforated zinc or adapter under sections. 
In a properly constructed section rack, having 
separators resting upon the ledges between the 
rows of sections, the spaces between the sections 
form a barrier to the ascent of the queen. And 
it is found that excluder zino is a great 
hindrance to the bees working in sections. 
Should the section rack not be large enough to 
oover the whole of the frames, the space should 
be closed up with strips of carpet. Should the 
queen by chance find her way into the section 
rack, a spoilt section or two of comb honey will 
be more than compensated for by the greater 
freedom with which the bees work up into the 
sections. The distance between the top of 
frames and crate should not be less than 
quarter of an inch and not more than three- 
eighths. Ten or eleven frames below will give 
plenty of room for breeding, and keep the 
queen in her proper quarters.—S. S. G. 


Exhibitions v. usefulness. — May I 
offer a few remarks on a subject which has 
been somewhat warmly canvassed in your 
columns? It does not appear to me to le 
generally considered that gardeners differ very 
much in their aims. Some delight in growing 
immense vegetables and in the prizes which 
are gained by them. Some, on the other hand, 
care only about having those they consider best 
for the table, regardless of their size. If these 
simple propositions be conceded, the matter 
becomes much simplified; of their truth, I think 
no candid person can be in doubt. That they 
are generally admitted is proved by the fact 
that the best writers in gardening papers, having 
enumerated the “ best varieties^’ of any vege¬ 
table, usually add some kind “for exhibition.” 
Without wishing to enter into a long, general 


discussion on the subject, I should like to point 
out to your correspondent, “J. 8.” (p. 743b 
that, though his remarks on 41 J. G. H.” are per¬ 
haps unnecessarily severe, he might, possibly with 
advantage, remember that false analogy is a 
common cause of <( unjustifiable conclusions.” 
-R. S. _ 

HOUSEHOLD. 

VEGETABLE AND FRUIT COOKERY.— 
XXXIX. 

(By Anns M. Guess, Edinburgh School of Cookery.) 
Seville Oranges. 

Orange marmalade. —Take six pounds of 
Seville Oranges, six pounds of preserving sugar, 
and three pints of water, in which the Oranges 
have been boiled. Select thoroughly ripe and 
sound Oranges; put them into a preserving 
pan ; cover with cold water; place the pan over 
the fire, and let the water boil for half-an-hour; 
throw away that water, and add more cold, 
and boil again for twenty minutes; change 
the water again, and let the Oranges boil for 
twenty minutes longer ; drain the Oranges; keep 
three pints of the water that the Oranges were 
last boiled in ; place it with the sugar in the 
preserving pan, and boil until quite clear, care¬ 
fully removing all scum as it rises to the sur¬ 
face ; cut the Oranges in quarters; banish all 
pips and hard core ; slice the rind as thinly 
as possible lengthways, and add to the syrup 
witn the juice of the Oranges ; return the pan 
to the fire and boil rapidly for half-an-hour, 
stirring all the time; pour into dry jars, set 
aside to become quite cold ; cover as directed 
for jams. When a more bitter flavour is de¬ 
sired the second water in which the Oranges 
were boiled may be used instead of the third. 

Another way. —Take some good and sound 
Oranges, cut them in quarters, squeeze the iuioe 
into a basin, wash tne pulp in a very little 
water, and strain this water to the juice. Take 
half the skins, wash well and boil them for three 
hours in enough water to cover them ; let 
cool and cut into very fine shreds ; to every pint 
of juice allow one and a-half pounds of lump 
sugar ; put the sugar into the preserving-pstn 
with a little cold water, and boil until quite 
clear; add the juice to the clear syrup, boil 
rapidly, and skim well for twenty minutes; 
then throw in the chips; boil again for ten 
minutes, when the marmalade will be ready to 
pour into dry pans. Marmalade keeps best in 
large quantities, so do not use very small jars. 

Orange wine. —Take forty Seville Oranges, 
forty sweet Oranges, eighteen Lemons, thirty- 
three pounds of loaf sugar, one bottle of 
brandy, half an ounce of isinglass, and a ten- 
gallon cask. Pare all the fruits very thinly, put 
the parings into a large basin and cover them 
well with cold water. Place the sugar in a tub 
with plenty of water, and stir occasionally with 
a stick to dissolve it. Next day cut up all the 
fruit, and squeeze out the juice, strain, and 
pour it into the cask ; put in the cork. The 
husks are then put into a basin of water, and 
left until the next day, when the water is 
strained from them on to the sugar, which will 
be dissolved; give the husks two or three wash¬ 
ings so as to get all the good out of them ; strain 
the water from the parings also to the syrup, 
and squeeze them as tight as possible to extract 
all goodness ; pour this into the cask, and if it 
is not full add more water ; put in the bung, 
but not firmly, as it is to be stirred daily with 
a stick until it begins to buzz or ferment, which 
should be in about ten days. When this happens 
stop stirring, and keep in the bung. When all 
the buzzing is over, take out the bung and pour 
in the brandy, suspend the isinglass, tied in 
a piece of muslin, with a string from the bung- 
hole, close the cask tightly, and let the wine 
clear itself for three months ; then rack it oflP, 
rinse the cask thoroughly, return the wine, cork 
tightly again, and in three months it may be 
used, but the older it gets the better it is. 
Whatever quantity of vane is made, the cask 
must suit, as it is essential that the vessel 
should be full. 

Orange liqueur. — Take eight Seville 
Oranges, one Lemon, one quart of spirits of wine, 
or good gin, one pint of syrup, rare the fruit 
very thinly, put the parings into a jar with the 
spirit, cover tightly, and set aside for a fortnight; 
tnen add the syrup (which' is made by 1 
Original from 
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three pounds of loaf sugar with about half a piutof 
water until it is clear and thick), mix thoroughly, 
and strain through a filtering bag. Pour the 
liqueur into clear bottles, seal the corks, and 
store in a dry place. This liqueur if well made 
is equal to Cura$oa. 

QUERIES. 

16306.—Pastry without fiat.— Will anyone kindly 
give a recipe lor making pastry without tat?—L ebcastriax. 

16207.— Danish cream.—Will Miss Griggs, or any 
reader, kindly give me a receipt for making Danish cream ? 
—A. F. L. 

16298.—Cowslip wine.—Will any reader favour me 
with a good recipe for making the above ?— Anxious, 
Birnungham. 

16299. —■George IV. pudding.—Will Miss Griggs, 
or any reader, be kind enough to tell me how to make a 
George the Fourth pudding?—A. F. L. 

REPLIES. 

15910.— Lemon cheese. —The following is 
a proved recipe: 2 Lemons, 2 oz. of butter, 2 
eggs, 8 oz. of white sugar ; grate the rind, and 
squeeze the juice of the Lemons into a large* 
rimmed basin (one that will just fit in a sauce¬ 
pan on the glue-pot system); put in the other 
ingredients, put 2 inches of water in the sauce¬ 
pan, place in the basin, and boil until the whole 
is thoroughly incorporated and cooked. Put 
away in a cool dry place in small jars. The 
water is to produce steam around the basin. 
W. Castle, Liverpool . 

15909.— Parsnip wine.— To each gallon 
of water three pounds of Parsnips, three 

K nnds of sugar, two Lemons, two Oranges. 

lel the Parsnips, cut in half, and boil till 
tender, then strain off, put the liauor on 
again with the rinds of Oranges and Lemons, 
boil again twenty minutes ; then strain off on 
to the sugar, add the iuice of Lemons and 
Oranges when nearly cold, cask it, letting it 
work seven days, fill the cask every day, then 
cork tightly at first, then add isinglass to clear 
it, and cork firmly; let it stand three months, 
then bottle off.—D. J. D. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

16390. —Why daha.—Have whydahs ever been bred in 
aviaries ?—Berks. 

16301.— Do V 08 for aviary.— Whidi is the smallest 
/safety of doves for an aviary, what is the size and food, 
and are these birds easily bred ?— Berks. 

16302.—Lame canary.—My canary has something 
wrong with its foot—it must be either powerless or pain¬ 
ful, as it appears unable to grasp the spar of its cage, and, 
to support itself, always rests on its stomach. Tne cage 
is kept scrupulously clean, and the bird's feet never get 
clogged. Can anyone advise me ?— Millar. 


POULTRY. 

QUERIES. 

16308 . — Feeding poultry once a-day. — win 

“ Admiral ” kindly say what he means by Daily seed, and 
what quantity he allows for each fowl for the afternoon 
meal?— L. D. D., Hants. 

16304 — Hen not laying in nest.— One of my fowls 
several times lately has dropped her egg on the ground and 
broken it. I have quite sufficient nests for the number of 
birds I keep, and cannot aocount for this bad habit The 
nests are fixed about 2 feet 9 inches from the ground. The 
birds are not disturbed while laying. All the other birds 
lay five eggs in the nests. Can some reader kindly give 
me a remedy or hint how to prevent this?— Caboox. 

16305— Hens eating eggs.— Will any experienced 
reader give me a remedy for hens eating eggs? I have 
tried giving them egg-shells full of mustard, both dry and 
wet, and though they eat mustard, shells and all, vet they 
are not cured. My hens are too valuable to kill, being an 
extraordinary laying strain. They are well fed—hot pot 
at 7 a.m., Oats at 5 p.m—large Grass runs, very clean 
houses, fresh water, covered runs, and dust baths. They 
commenced the- habit about two months ago.—M. T. 
Lbart. 

REPLIES. 

16306.—Cock not active .—(B. J. W .)—I 
have known but one similar case to yours, and 
that was in my own yard several years ago, 
with the first dark Brahma I ever had. I kept 
him for some months, and during the whole 
time he never seemed to take the least notice of 
the hens. At last I gave him away and I 
belive he was shortly afterwards killed. I do 
not think you can do anything with your bird 
but practise patience. If he were an ordinary 
cockerel I should say kill him at once, but his 
blood being so valuable this would not be wise 
until he has proved himself to be thoroughly 
useless. It is as well to remember that very 
oold weather affects cocks greatly, and they are 
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never so active whilst it lasts. It may be that 
your bird will improve when the warm days 
come, although I doubt it. At all events, do 
not rely on him for this season's breeding. He 
will be sure to disappoint you.—D oultino. 

16307.—Feather-eating (S. J. B.).~ 
Your birds have taken to feather-eating. No 
satisfactory reason can be given for this state 
of things. Sometimes it breaks out amongst 
fowls whose diet is largely made np of flesh or 
some other stimulating material, sometimes 
want of water is the cause assigned ; in other 
cases, the want of green food, and, lastly, 
birds which are kept in confinement, and, 
therefore, have nothing to occupy their time 
during the day, are often subject to it. But it 
is not unusual for fowls carefully attended to 
in every way, and subject to none of the above 
disadvantages, to take up the habit. Your 
birds seem to answer to this description. The 
first thing I advise you to do is to change the 
food. I would discontinue, for a time at least, 
the kitchen scraps, and use Barley meal and 
sharps instead. For the afternoon meal give 
Wheat instead of Indian Corn. Then en¬ 
deavour to ascertain which fowls are most 
given to the practice, and if they are very bad 
in this respect, and are not very valuable as 
stock birds, it may be wise to kill them, for it will 
be difficult to overcome the habit. All the 
others which have been plucked place in 
separate pens, and rub some vaseline daily on 
the bare spots. If there are broken feathers 
the fragments should be extracted. If the skin 
be broken, or the bare places be blood-stained, 
the fowls should be kept apart from each other 
until thoroughly healed, but while they are con¬ 
fined do not neglect green food and water. 
When the birds are again set at liberty, keep a 
careful watch over their movements, and at once 
remove any bird which attempts to pluck the 
others. Feather plucking, like many other 
poultry ailments, requires prompt treatment. 
If the habit be persisted in until it becomes a 
mania, there is Dut little hope of a cure, and 
the other fowls are sure to follow the example. 
According to some experiments lately carried 
out in America, feather-eating is much more 
common where Indian com is largely used than 
where oereal grains, containing more husk, are 
given. —Doultino. 

15913. — Egrg-preserving. —I am glad to 
give my experience of the method recom¬ 
mended last year in Gardening Illustrated. 
In a wooden box containing four tin trays, 
each having spring wires for holding twelve 
eggs upright, I placed eight dozen eggs on 
the 25th July. I filled a similar box with 
eight dozen more on J uly 30th. Out of the first 
box I took six eggs on September 25th. They 
were excellent, and from that time I used the 
ggs as required till they were finished on 
anuary 5th. Out of the sixteen dozen only 
ten eggs were bad. All the others were used 
for cooking, and were very good indeed (the 
cook preferring them to fresh eggs), except just 
the last week or so, when there was discernible 
a taste as of straw, if used in custard or white 
soup. Probably if fresh-laid eggs were preserved 
in this manner they would keep better than 
mine, as I could not be certain mine were more 
than simply “fresh eggs.” The eggs were 
simply placed in the spring wires small end 
down, nothing whatever else done, save keeping 
the lids of the boxes shut.—C. M. F. 

-I have used the following recipe for two 

years with perfect success, and strongly recom¬ 
mend “Julius” to try it. One advantage that it 
possesses over the lime-water system is that the 
eggs can be used according to age : To two tea- 
spoonsful of salicylic acid add a pint of boiling 
water ; let it cool; dip the eggs in one by one, 
dry themy and store them on racks in a dry 
cupboard. The eggs should be as fresh as 
possible when preserved, and the mixture 
should be renewed about once a fortnight.— 
Ouidi. 

The poultry keeper’s duty is to give 
the same consideration to the raising of poultry 
as is bestowed by him upon other classes of 
stock. We venture to say that not one poultry 
keeper in a hundred cleans out the quarters 
daily; they suppose such frequent attention 
to be unnecessary, yet how punctually and 
thoroughly are the stables cleaned ana new 
bedding furnished. Toattemptto urge the im¬ 


portance of performing daily labour in the 
poultry houses and yards is to cause serious 
doubts as to the profitableness of poultry- 
raising, yet it is the failure to give strict at¬ 
tention to daily details that occasions failure 
where profit is expected. The poultry keeper 
must realise the fact that if he wishes to make 
the poultry business profitable, he must conduct 
it in a business-like manner, bestowing the same 
care, caution, and attention as is given to all 
other enterprises in which capital is invested 
with a view to realising profits. 


P OSES 1 ROSES ! 1 ROSES 1! 1-24 Standards, 

A® 24 Dwarfs, all best sorts, package sad carriage free, on 
reoeipt of P.O. order for 40s.; 12 of each, 21s., ca rnage p aid; 
6 of each, not oarriage paid, 10e. 6d.— WM. CUTBU8H 4 
BON (limited), Highgate Nurseries, London, N. 


■DUCHARIS AMAZ0N1CA.—Gigantic bulbs 

AJ of this lovely white flower, so useful for cutting, taken from 
the ground ae ordered. Is. each, 10s. dozen; smaller bulbs. 6s. 
dozen, post free. For other bulbe, see frontpage.—E. ROBIN - 
BON, 82, Bhs/tesbury-rgad, Hornsey Rise, London. 


TTARDY CLIMBERS.—Clematis Flammula, 

A* white; Blue Passion Flower, Japanese Honeysuokle, 
Old English ditto, White Jessamine, American Black berries, 
Cotoneaster, Pyracanthus (red berried), Virginian Creeper. 
Ivies, and Ecoremooarpus. Strong established plants, 2 and 
3 years old. Is. each; any three for 2s. 6d_, carriage free.— 
8. COOPER, Hadleigh, Suffolk._ 


OTR AW BERRIES, first year, strong plants.— 

•J Vicomte Thury (early). Sir Jos. Paxton, British Queen 
and Elton Pine (late), 3s. 6d. per 100, carriage free.—8, 
COOPER. Hadleigh, Suffolk._ 


■DHUBARB.—Early Albert and Victoria, 

A® 2s. 6d. dozen; Seakale, la and Is. 6d. dozen; Asparagus, 
Connover’s Colossal, 2 years, 2s. 6d., 3 years, 3a 6d- per 100 ; 
Horse-radish, sets, 8d. doa—8. COOPER, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


TUBEROSES, TUBEROSES, TUBEROSES. 

A> —Double African, reoent Import, 2a per dozen; 5a for 3 
dozen; Gladiolus brenchleyensis, 9d. and la 3d. per dozen. 
Postage 3d.—W. KNOX, Plalstow. E._ 


PANSIES.—Large stock of the newest and 

A choicest varieties at moderate prices. Catalogues free 
on application.—A. PATTISON 4 SON, Greenlaw Nurseries, 
Paisley, N.B._ 


A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.-Peren- 

AA nlal Pink Convolvulus, grows 20 feet in season, festoons 
balconies, Ac- covered large rosy blooms all summer, 4 for la, 
free.—RAYNBR, Avenue-road, Southampton._ 


TTARDY BRITISH FERNS.-Laatrea «mula, 

AA Oreopteris, rigida, spinulosa, oollina, dilatata, Parsley, 
Athvrium, Polypodium eemilaoenun, oalcareum, Oak, Beeoh, 
Asplenium marinum, viride, Trichornanes, Ceterach orenatnm, 
Ac., 15. la fid.; 20 of the larger varieties for rookeries, 2a. fid.; 
50, 5a fid.; 100,10a, named. Carriage paid. Alpine Auriculas, 
large plants, 2a. per doz.; mixed Foxgloves, Is. 3d. per doa, 
free.—JAMES B EL L, 6, Stra mongate, Kendal.__ 


PARL BEACONSFIELD PRIMROSE, pretty 

for borders, rockeries, Ac., 2a 10 0, 5a 350, selected, care¬ 
fully packed, free.—C. HATCLIFFE, Uomcastle, Linooln- 
s hire. __ 

JOHN LAING & CO’S BEGONIA ROOTS. 

9 —Collection* of 1 dozen, named, our Seloctian: Singles, A 
42., B 36a. C 30s., D 24a. E 13s. Doubles, R 63a, S 48a, T 
42a Collections unnamed, our Selection : Singles, G 21a, H 
18a, K 12s., L 9s. per dozen. Singles, for bedding, 6s. per 
dozen, all free by paroels post.—Forest Hill, S.E._ 


T AURUSTINUS, splendid bushy plants, 1} ft. 
AJ to 2 ft., 4s. dozen ; 25a 100; Double Gorse, 1 to 11 ft., 35s. 
100. —SAYERS, Newto wn, Malvern. _ 

QTANDARD CURRANT TREES, strong, 8s. 

O per doa See Gardening, Nov. 24. 1883. Asplenium 
bulbifenun, 6 for a la free.—J. SELSBY, Laxfleld, Wick 
ha m Market. _ 

*|AA PLANTS for 5s.—Assorted transplanted 

lVAJ hardy permanent garden flowering planta Violas, 
Pilrig Park, True Blue, Golden Plover ; Bedding Pansier, 
Blue King, Cloth of Gold. Princess Beatrice (new white) ; 
Carnation “ Grenadin," Antennaria tomentosa; all flue 
stock, Is. doz. Expiring lease.—C. JONES A CO., Limited ; 
Office , 26, Harold atreet. Hereford. 

POMAN GLOtffe ARTICHOKES.—Splendid 

Au fmit; best in the world. Few surplus seeds; Is. packet, 
15 seeds.—SIGNOR. Villa Romans. Wo lverha mpton._ 

A URICOLAS.—Named healthy choice Stage 
A and Alpine Bloomers at moderate prices—J. MKNZIKB. 
Bankhead, Danse, Berwickshire._ __ 

AHR1STMAS ROSES, strong roots, to bloom 

vf next year, 6 for 2s.; 12, 3«. 6d. White Everlasting Pea, 
rare and choice old garden flower, fine for cutting, 4, la. 3d., 
free.—J. CORNHILL, Byfle et, Surr ey. __ 

PEARL and AFRICAN TUBEROSES, either 

A kind, picked bulbe, 6, Is. 9d.; 12, 3a Gladiolus, choice 
hybrids, 2s. per doz Choice Turban Ranunculus, Is. 3d. per 
doz., free.— jTCORNHILL, Byfleet, 8urrey._ 

TT5M2^GRi5WirLlLTES andTC YCLAMUNS. 

AA —Japan Lillee, speoioeum. 3, Is. 3d.; C. giganteum and 
the best Covent-garden varieties, Is. fid. per doz., free.—J 
CO RNHILL. Byfleet, Surrey. ___ _ 

A REAT NOVELTY in PANSY SEED.—This 

U seed comprises the lovely Asbburnham strain, the splen¬ 
did high-coloured Boreatton (Eokford) strain, the Giant 
_ . -, j .v.- new geotch Fancy 


peefc House. Belper. ___ _ __ 

T ARGE SNO\VDROP#|BULBS f double and 
AJ single, growing. 100, la 3d. ; 7s. 1,000. Bluebell and 
Daffodil Bulbs, 140, Is. 3d.; or 6s. 1.000, free. All bloom this 
se ason—THOMAB ATKl!N80N, 56, Highgate, Kendal. , 

A KEEPERS FOR WALLS.—Ry planting 

V W hat is suitable an ugly object may easUybc mEdebeautT- 
fuL Descriptive List and advice free.-*- RICHARD SMITH 
4 OO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 
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TOMATOES. 

ROfi TOMATO PLANTS ready to send out, 

yJ\J\J all best and most prolific varieties, including Brown's 
Prolific, one of the best for market, first season of sending 
out, Acme, Trophy, Old Red, Greengage, Hathaway's Excel¬ 
sior, Key’s Prolific. From single pots, 4s. per doz.: from 
stores, 2s. 6 d. per doz., packing and post free.—W. W. 
BROWN ft CO.. Whitby._ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

W W. BROWN k CO.’S CHRYSANTHE- 

• MUMS cannot be surpassed. Thousands to select from. 
Splendid rooted plants and true to name, carefully packed 
and free by post, Is. 3d. per doz., in 12 varieties, G white and 
6 coloured. Incurved, reflexed, or Japanese, 12 summer 
flowering, in 6 varieties, Is. 3d., free.—W. W. BROWN ft CO., 
Whitby. 


"DOSES.—Best named varieties, including La 
Aw France, Sir G. Wolseley, John Hopper, Celine Forestier, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Alfred Colomb, kc., splendid plants, 6 a. 
per doz., packing free.—W. W. BROWN St CO., Whitby. 


rpHE BRIDE, Carnation, pure white, 4s. 

A doz., free. 12 Crimson Clove, Pink Clove, and White 
Clove, 4s. per doz., free. 12 Carnations and Pioot-ees, includ¬ 
ing yellow, 6 s. per doz. —W, W, BROWN St CO, Whitby. 

pUCUMBER PLANTS.—Ready to put out; 

VJ Tender and True and Telegraph, in 4-inch pots, carefully 
packed, Is. each , 2 for Is. 6 d .-W. W. B ROWN & CO . , Whitby . 


OPECIMEN PLANT of “ Strelitzia Regina” 

►J for Sale, see Gaudenino Illustrated, of Feb. 20th., 
page 730. will be sold cheap to make room. " 

W.W. BROWN & CO., Whitby. 


—Particulars from 


Kin ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING 

AVJU SHRUBS and CONIFERS, from 9 in. to 3 ft., 20 
var. for 7s. 6 d. ; carriage paid; including Cedrus Deodara, 
Cupressus. Pinus, Abies, Juniperus, Lai 
HENRY ft CO., near Amcrtham, Bucks. 


.aurustinus, ftc.— 


TUTAGNOLIAS, two, Is. 2d. ; Clematis three, 

ALL ^ 3 var. Is.: Chimonanthus, three, Is. 2d.; Bignonia, 
three. Is.; Jasminum, 3 vars., Is.; Plumbago, three, la.; 
Wistaria, two, Is.; ono each of above; 7 plants, 2». 6 d.: Azalea 
mollis, tine plants is. 6 d. doz., all free.—HENRY St CO, 
uear Ameraham, Bucks^ 


pHOICE MIXED TULIPS, 2s. 100; Narcissus 

O (splendid mixed), 3s. 100, worth 10 a ; mixed Crocus, 8 d. 
100, 4a 1,000; or exchange planta-E. ASSINDER, 106, 
Clarence-street, Rotherhithe. 


"DRILLIANT BLUE CORN FLOWER—lar- 

B gest in the world—4ft. high, 9ft. circnmferenoe; seed, 6 tL 
pkt.—CHASE, Ashley, Market Harboro'. 


•TWOPENCE PER PACKET~Pme flower 

A seeds—a boon to all. Primula, Cineraria, Begonia, 
Acacia, Calceolaria, Carnation, Gloxinia, Balsam, Ice plant, 
Single Dahlia, Petunia, Lobelia, Auricula, Verbena, Helio¬ 
trope, Niootiana afflnis, Canna, Lavender, Musk, Salvia, Ten 


CARNATIONS, mixed varieties, best sorts, 

'■J transplanted layers, well-rooted, from open ground, 6 for 
2s. 6 d.; 12 for 4s. 6 d., free—CASBON St SON, Peterboro'. 


T\OUBLE WALLFLOWERS, finest imported, 

A/ splendid strain, sweetly scented. 12 for Is. 9d.; 25 for 3s., 
free.—CASBON St SON, Millfield Nursery. Peterboro* 


\KJ ALLFLOWERS. - -Dwarf, golden, blood- 

” red, Harbinger, and new purple, 25 for Is. 9d.; 60 for 
3s.. free.—CASBON & SON, Millfield Nursery, Peterboro'. 


PJYCLAMEN.—Covent Garden Strain, finest 
V/ mixed varieties, 12 for Is. 6 d.; 25 2s. 9d., free.—CASBON 
St SON, Millfield Nursery, Peterboro*. 


^TICOIIANA At FINIS, sweet-scented Bou- 

A" vardia-like white flower, strong plants for early bloom; 
2 for Is. 0d.; 4 for 2s. 6 d., free.—CASBON St SON, Peterboro’. 

fTHE NEW VIRGINIAN STOCK —FAIRY 

A QUEEN—a beautiful cherry red, quite different from and 
far prettier than the old kind, very compact growth; everyone 
should try it, per ounce, la. 6 d., post free.—HOOPER & CO , 
Covent-garden, London. THE NEW VIRGINIAN STOCK 
—Fairy Queen—lovely effective flower for every garden. 

TNVINCIBLE CARMINE SWEET PEA 

A (Laxton).—The most beautiful colour of nil Sweet Peas; 
the most free blooming; the finest for market or cutting. 
Sealed packets, Gd. each. Trade price on application.— 
HOOPER St CO.. Covent-garden, London. 


pHOICE SEEDS IN PENNY~PACKETS.~ 

V/ Asters, Stocks, Balsams, Phlox Drummondi. Nicotiana 
affinls, Golden Feather, Lobelia, Single Dahlia. Pansy, 
Zinnia, Sensitive Plant, Mignonette, Petunia, PerSlla, Sun¬ 
flower, Verbena, Sweet Pea. Musk, Marigold, ftc.; Is. worth 
free -BERNARD LOADER, Florist, Dorchester. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—100 Cuttings in 100 

L/ sorts, 6 s.; 100 cuttings in 25 sorts, 4s.; 100 rooted cuttings, 
5s.; 24 Fuchsia cuttings, Is. 4d.; 24 Geranium cuttings. Is. fld. 
All poet free. 12 Musk Harrisoni, 2s.; 12 Christmas Roses, 
2s.; 12 Pelargoniums, best varieties, 9s.; Oleander, 9d. each. 
A choice selection of Orchids, cheap, large or small plants.— 
W. CULLING FORD. Forest-gate. 


T ILIES OF \ r ALLET, home-grown, 200 good 

AJ crowns, Ss. 6 d.; Honeysuokle, very fine plants, 12 for 
2 s. 6 d. free.—A. WATERFIELD. Homcnstle, _ 

PRIMROSES, line healthy roots, budding ; 
A deep blue, sweet-scented Violet roots at 2 s. 100 ; 300, 5 s., 
free.—A. WATERFIELD, ITorncastle. 

WEW REGAL PELARGONIUM. — Lewis’s 

Al Duchess of Albany, good plants from 60’s, Is. 3 d. each : 
three, 3s. 3 d.—LEWIS & BO N Newtown, Malvern. 

a LOIRE DE DIJON and MARECHALNIEL 

vX ROSES, splendidly rooted, 3 to 5 it., 10,000 Colehic and 
Common Laurels, Laurustinus, and Ivies. No reasonable offer 
refused,—LEWIS St SON, Nuraerymeu. Newtown, Malvern. 


TXARDY ORCHIDS.—12 Choice kinds, mostly 
AL exotic, includlngCypripediuxn, with cultural instructions, 
carriage free, 5*—F. W. BTAN 8 FIELP, Sale, near 

Manchester. .- m 
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COOLING’S 

Colle&tion 7 /a CMoe 
of I/O Flower Seeds 

POST FREE. 

Arranged'to produce a brilliant effect through¬ 
out the Bummer and Autumn months. 


CONTENT8! 

6 splendid varieties Victoria Aster. 

8 choioest varieties Dwarf German Stock. 

1 large packet Phlox Drummondii Grandiflora. 

1 ditto ditto Camellia Flowered Balaam. 

I large packet Petunia, finest mixed. 

1 ditto ditto New Single Dahlia, finest mixed. 

6 Choice Hardy Annuals, including Nemophila, Migno¬ 
nette, Saponaria. 

6 Choice Half-hardy Annuals, including Lobelia, Perilla, 
Zinnia, ftc. 

1 packet Mixed Everlasting Flowers. 

1 packet Ornamental Grasses. 

1 ounce Sweet Peas, flue mixed. 

Other Collections from 2s. 6 d. upwards. Full particulars iu 
ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE, 

Gratis and Post Free. 


GEO. COOLING and SONS, 

8EEP MERCHANTS, BATH. 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Lovely 

AA white flowers, 6 plants, 2s.; 3s. 6 d. per doz., carriage free; 
double sweet-scented Rocket, true variety, 6 plants Is. 9d.; 3s. 
doz en, free .-H. ENGLISH, Fairlie, Clevedon. 

H ONEYSUCKLES.—English Honeysuckle, 6 

plants, Is. 6 d.; 2s. 6 * 1 . dozen, free. French, red, and 
white, same price —H. ENGLISH. Fairlie, Clevedon. 


W ALLFLOWERS, blood red, golden yellow, 

” strong, for immediate blooming, 25 plants. Is. 6 d.; 50 
for 28. 6 d., free. Sweet Williams, single and double, lovely 
colours, same price.—H. ENGLISH. Fairlie, Clevedon. 


YTINCAS.—Major, minor, variegata, double 

* blue, elegantissima ; handsome foliage, blue flowers, 
6 plants, Is. 6 <J ; 2s. Gd. dozen, free.—H. ENGLISH, Clevedon 

T AVENDER BUSHES, 4 "for Is. Gd., free. 

AJ Silver-striped Ribbon Grass G clumps, 1 b. Gd.; 2 s. Gd. 
doz e n, fr ee — H. ENGLISH, Fairlie, Cl evedon. 


■HAISIES, large pure white, 20 for Is. 6d., free. 

D Sedum glaucum, splendid edging plant, Is. 6 d. dozen, 

n i*vr*T tcu 


free.—H. ENGLISH, Fairlie, Clevedon. 


"DINKS, flowers white with maroon centres, 

A very free bloomer, 6 plants, Is. 6 d.; 2 s. 6 d. dozen, free. 
Forget-me-NotR, clumps, 2s. dozen, carriage free.—H. 
ENGLISH, Fairlie, Clevedon. 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR ROCKERIES.— 

A Cerastium tomentosum, Arabia albida, Anbrietia 
purpurea. Saxifragn cwspitosa, 12 for Is. Gd., free.—H. 
E NGLISH , Fairlie, Cle vedon . 

JJARDY 


BLUE PASSION 


FLOWER, 

CGCRULEA, lovely climl>er, Is. packet. Hollyhock, best 
double, Is. packet. Carnation. from selected double flowers. 
Is. packet. Liberal packets, all free. —II. ENGLISH, Fairlie, 
Clevedon. 

1JEVV METEOR MARIGOLD, lovely striped, 

Al 6 d. packet. Single Dahlia. Gd. Foxglove, white and 
spotted varieties, 6 d. and Is. African Marigold, 6 d. All 
liberal packets, free . —H. ENGL ISH, Fairlie, Clevedon. 


"VTEW VIOLET.—Comte Brazza’s double white 

AN Neapolitan, splendid variety, 3 strong plants, 2s. 6 d.; 
6 . 4 s. 6 d., free.- H. ENGLISH, Fairlie, Clevedon._ __ 

fTEW CARNATIONS.—Walter T. Ware, 

AN Mary Morris, Gloirede Nancy, W. P. Milner, Andalusia, 
5 best newvarioties, 3for5s., 5 for7s. Gel., free.—H ENGLISH, 
Fairlie, Clevedon._ 


GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

on OOn CHRYSANTHEMUMS grown from 

OV/j V/VJv our splendid collection of plants, filling a house 
130 feet by 18 feet, from which we cut many thousands of 
bloom weekly. All good, well-rooted plants from cold pits. 
(No. 3) Lady Selbome, Golden Queen of England, La Vierge, 
Julie Lagravere, Mrs. Forsyth, Elaine, W. Blade, Guernsey 
Nugget. Soeur Melanie. Geo. Sand. White Eve, Madame 
Marthe (w); this set of 12, post free, Is. od.; 24 vars., 3s., P.O. 

(NERANIUMS.—Splendid cuttings, all colours, 

VX Lord F. Cavendish (new). Dr. Orton, Rev. Atkinson, 
F. V. Raspail, Mrs. Storey, Atala, La Dame Blanche, Olive 
Carr, Jewel; this Bet, post free, la, P.O. 

"PELARGONIUMS.—Strong and good cut- 

A tings, Lady Isabel, Reliance, Gloire de Lille, Scarlet Gem, 
Miss Gladstone, Triornpho de St. Mande, Bertie Bovcs, Duka 
of Albany, Duchess of Bedford; this set, poet free, Is., P.O. 

WE OFFER CUTTINGS »f the following 

” magnificent Pelargoniums: Joe, Edward Perkins, De¬ 
fiance, Robert Green, Brown's Seedling Marie Mallet; this 
set, post free, 2s., P.O. 

\A/E OFFER CUTTINGS of the following 

" " magnificent Zonal Geraniums: Nelly Thomas, Bianca, 
Jas. McIntosh, Mrs. Miller, W. H. Williams, Rose. Edith 
Little, Mrs. Lord, Ida Walter, Lotis; this Bet, post free, 3s., 
P.O. 

pOLEUS, 12 strong and well-rooted plants, 

beautiful varieties, poet free, Is. 6 d„ P.O. 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 

DRlZE PACKET of FLOWER SEEDS for 1886 

A contains 12 packets. Including German Aster, Stock, 
Chrysanthemum, fto With each packet will be given a prize i 
these will include Select Seeds, Watches, Albums, Barometerr, 
Article- of Jewellery, ko., ke. Remember, a Prise with every 
packet! All free, Js. 2<L-P. S. KANE, Kells, Meath. 


8EED8. 


BARR’S 


SEED*. 


13, KING-ST m COVENT-GARDBN, LONDON. 

VEGETABLE 

SEEDS 

FLOWER sVifta: 
SEEDS SA 19 "- “■ lhL,S1 *'' 

On receipt of eheque or P.O.O. for any of above collection* 
they will be sent CARRIAGE PAID.-March 13th, 1886. 


Of best quality, in assort¬ 
ments, for gardens of afl 
sizes, 12 b. 6 d., 21s., 31s. 6 tL, 
42s., 63s., 84a., and 105s. 

Of best quality, in assort- 


STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

•THE BEST Is. COLLECTION of FLOWER 

A SEEDS in tho world, post free Is. 2d.: 1 liberal packet 
each following (and packet of Single Dahlia, 20 colours, or 
Marguerite, gratis). All equal quality to those offered by any 
English firm in higher priced packets—Aster (Victoria, Pasony 
and Quilled, mixed), German Stock (all suitable for exhibition). 
Carter’s Gold S. French Marigold, new dwarf Nasturtium (in¬ 
cluding Empress of India, fiery Vermilion, and Ladybird), 
Mignonette, Crimson Giant, Antirrhinum (named kinds), 


eluding Carter's Fireball) for winter decoration, Candytuft, 
Dobbic’s spiral pure White, indispensable for cutting. Satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. Give grand display until frost. Full 
cultural directions. (Postal Order preferred.) 

J. R. FLOWER, 

Floral Nursery. Ullsv, near Rotherham. 


SEEDS. SEEDS. 

ALL in want of good Genuine Seeds should 

Ax. give mo a small trial order; they are sure to be pleased. 
Everything of first quality only.—14 2d. packet) 
post free, for 2 s., all different and carefully i 
for Catalogue post free. 


give me a small trial order; they are sure to be pleased. 
Everything of first quality only.—14 2d. packets Flower Seeds, 

selected. Bead 

DULBS. —Gladiolusbrenchleyenais,6d. anddd. 
JJ doz., 3s. Gd. and 5e. 100. Gladiolus gandavensis, mixed 
hybrids, Is. Gcl. doz.; splendid mixed, 2s. doz. Hyacinthus 
caudicans, 1 b. 6 d., 2s. Gd., and 3s. doz. Single Dahlias, fine 
ground roots, mixed, 4d. each, 3«. 6 d. doz. Anemone*, 
single mixed, 2s. Gd. lOO. Lilium auratura, splendid bulbs, 9d. 
and Is. each. All orders over Is carriage free. Cash with 
order. Seed Catalogue gratis. 


J. HISOOCK, 

107p, Queen’s Road, Peokham, London, 


BULBS 


SPEOIAl. CLEARANCE OFFER. 

T ILIUM AURATUMS, grand bulbs, six, 

J-J 4s. 6d.; twelve, 8s.; fifty, 30s.; hundred, 55s.; Lilium ru- 
brurn, 5s. dozen ; 35s. hundred ; American Pearl Tuberoses, 
2s. Gd. dozen, 14s. hundred; Hyacinthuscandicans, 2 b. dozen; 
13s. hundred; scarlet Gladioli, 7 lb. post parcel, average 50 
large or 100 small, 3s. 6d.; very much cheaper by the thousand. 
Kelway’s choice Gandavensis Hybrids. 2s. dozen, 13s. hundred. 
All warranted Bound flowering bulbs and carriage free. — 
RO BERT 8YDENHAM, Tenby-street, Birmingham. _ 

ORNAMENTALTREES& SHRUBS 

Forest Trees, Roses, Fruit Trees, Ac. 

STRONG AND WELL-GROWN. 

Priced LI8T of Reduced Prices Free upon application. 

WALTER C. 8LOCOCK, 

GoMworth “ Old ” Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


REMARKABLY CHEAP OFFER. 

6 Camellias or Azalea indica, full of buds, 51 in. pot* 10 6 

6 Azalea mollis, full of buds, .7 6 

6 Gardenias, full of buds, large bushy plants, 51 in. pot* 10 6 
6 Spinea japonioa, full of buds, 5iin. pots .. ..5 0 

6 Pelargoniums, showing bloom, 6 } in. pots .. ..9 0 

12 Choice Greenhouse Ferns, 3 in. pots, different sort* 3 0 

6 Large Table Plants, H feet high, 5i in. pota .. ..9 0 

6 Flowering Plants, different sorts, 51 in. pots .. ..6 0 

6 Cyclamen, full of buds, different colours .. .,7 6 

6 Ericas or Epaeris, full of buds, 64 in. pot* .. ..7 6 

E. VAN DER MKERSCH, Queen> Nurse ry, Belhnrst, 8 .B . 

Seeds — 

feeurfe //trcrf&rtCa&tyue 

a^c/zeez/i — 

i , 'C, _ £. 


CELEBRATED K^ERRY FERNS, 30 plants, 

M 9 varieties, and beautiful pises of Filmies. 2s. 6 d., with 
larger piece. 3s.: for rockeries (large crowns), 3 lb. parcel, 2 s. 
free —FlTZPEfeT, Rathanny. Tmlee, Kerry. J ■ 

T ILIES OF THE VALLEY, and blue, scented, 

AJ Violet roots, for early blooming, 2s. 100, fis. 550, free.— 
C. HATCLIFFK, Hornca stle._* 


WANTED, ROOTED CUTTINGS—Fuchsias, 

* * Hunray, Aurora superha, Avalanche, Tower of London, 
and Mrs. Bundle. State lowest, price per 100 —J. GOODY, 
Belchamp, St. Paul’B, Clare, Suffolk. 


pHEAP COLLECTION. — 3 Geraniums, 3 

^ Ageratums, 3 Fuchsias, 3 Lobelias, 3 Calceolaria, 3 single 
Dahlia, 3 goiden Pyrethrura, and 3 Sedum varjegata, 24 in all. 
good rooted plants, free, by parcels post, for Is. 3d.—JOHN 
NORFOLK, Wilhurton, Ely. Cambe. • u 


C[IX old-fashioned Cabbage or Provence JIOSES, 
^ very'^wuefc, lsrge plants, 2 f^et high’, A.; 6 fast climber?, 
5d., free.-D r TUBBS Addles^ne.Burrey. 

ungirai Trcm 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


LILIES FOR INDOOR CULTURE. 

I want to grow half-hardy Lilies in a cool 
house facing due south, and shall be glad of in¬ 
formation on the following points : 1, Whether 
their cultivation in pots or planted in open 
borders is recommended ; 2, If cultivated in 
open borders, the nature of soil requisite ; 3, 
The names of the Lilies best suited for cultiva¬ 
tion under glass; 4, Any hints on growing 
after they are once started. H. W. M. 

*% With regard to the first question I should 
advise “ H. W. M.” to grow his Lilies in pots, 
as they can be better attended to in various 
ways than if planted in an open border. One 
advantage of this mode of culture is that they 
can, when in bloom, be readily shifted to wher¬ 
ever required; another being the fact that 
during the growing season Lilies are very liable 
to aphides or green fly, and when in pots they 
can be more easily kept in check than if planted 
out, as an infected specimen can be not only 
cleaned more effectually, but, if needed, it may 
be isolated, which cannot be done where they 
are planted out. (2.) The best compost is good 
turfy loam, one-half, the remaining half 
beiDg made up of peat, silver sand, and 
well decayed manure in equal parts. 
(3.) The Lilies best suited for culture under 
glass are—L. auratum, which is everywhere 
such a favourite pot plant, and is imported in 

S 'eat numbers each year from Japan; L. 

rownii, a long tube-flowered kind, white 
within and chocolate outside ; L. Hansonii, 
small, bright, golden yellow flowers of a thick, 
waxy texture ; L. giganteum, which takes four 
or five years to attain flowering size, when it 
pushes up a stem 10 feet or 12 feet high, crowned 
with long, tube-shaped, purplish-white blossoms ; 
L. Kramerii, a delicate lilac rose-coloured Lily ; 
L. longiflorum and its varieties, towards one ol 
which, generally known as L. Harrisii, public 
attention is now so much directed. It is more 
prolific than the typical longiflorum, while the 
flower is longer, and, if possible, of a still more 
dazzling whiteness. Others are L. neilgher 
rense, a primrose-coloured kind, flowering in 
t \e autumn; L. pomponium, bright scarlet 
Tark’s-cap flowers ; and L. speciosum, which, 
in its many varieties, is the most amenable of 
all Lilies to pot culture. It was formerly kuown, 
and still may be often found, under the name of 
L. lancifolium. A pretty little group of dwarf 
Lilies, ranging from yellow to deep crimson, are 
the. varieties of L. Thunbergianum or elegans, 
which are among the earliest flowering of any. 
L. umbellatum is larger in growth than the last- 
named, and the range of colour is not so great, 
but it is a showy and easily cultivated Lily. L. 
testaceum is rather liable to lose the bottom 
leaves, but its nankeen-coloured blossoms 
are so distinct from any of the others 
that it well deserves a place. There are j 

several other Lilies that may be grown 
under glass, but the above are the best, and a 
good representative lot. J4.) With regard to 
culture, whether each bill) is pla< - 

D i ::: i ti z S: 
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pot, or several are put together so as to form a 
mass or clump, the first thing to bear in mind 
is that thorough drainage must be ensured. To 
further this it is a good plan to surround the 

bulbs, when plauting, with silver sand. When , . 

potting, space should be left for a top-dressing a ver y ric " com P°8t» and will liquid manure 
with a i;Kur-<>l - i_ ___ I benefit them? Also, . 


with a liberal amount of manure in its com¬ 
position, to bo applied just as the stems are a 
few inches high and the roots at the base 
thereof make their appearance. These stem 
roots are of great assistance towards nourishing 
the flowers. As the poti get full of roots weak 
liquid manure should be given occasionally, and 
at all times a free current of air must be 
allowed to play around the plants, otherwise 
weak and attenuated growth will be the result. 
The lighter the structure the better it will be 
for the inmates. As above noted, the principal 



BRITISH FERNS FOR EXHIBITION. 

I should be very thankful if you would kindly 
give me a few hints respecting the cultivation 
of British Ferns for exhibition. Do they require 


aeed 


vin « 


The Giant Lily (Lilian) giganteum). 


insect pests to guard against are aphides, and 
they cun be easily kept under by occasional 
fumigation or syringing with Tobacco water. 

_ T. 

1G205.— Calceolarias turning brown. 

—Many gardeners in this vicinity find great 
difficulty in keeping their Calceolarias from 
turning brown, or cankering, as they call it. 
The reason is simply this. When planting 
their cuttings they take too much of the old 
wood, and consequently the cuttings rarely root 
before winter sets in, so they turn brown for 
want of root. My plan is to take the young 
shoots from the plants in the garden and place 
in a cold frame in September or early in October 
(they should not be over 2 inches) ; if this is 
done there will be no reason to complain again. 
They require plenty of air on every available 
opportunity.—W. T. T. Widdowson. 


benefit them ? Also, ought the old fronds of the 
evergreen varieties to be all cut off when new 
ones are produced in the spring ? I should also 
be glad for a list of eighteen of the best varieties 
for exhibition. Osmunda. 

*** It is pleasant to record that in many of 
our provincial and local flower shows prizes are 
still awarded for collections of Ferns of purely 
British origin, and it is really astonishing to see 
the splendid effect produced by some well-grown 
specimens of plants belonging to that class, 
which often rival, if they ao not even surpass, 
the more costly exotic kinds shown for compe¬ 
tition. It is also very gratifying to see that 
the culture of these beauties of our woods is 
thus encouraged, and no trouble should be 
spared to make it a success. It is extremely 
difficult in some cases to make a selection of 
suitable kinds without unwittingly allowing a 
variety to slip among the species, and, therefore, 
running the risk of getting disqualified ; this 
is, indeed, of very frequent occurrence, and it 
seems all the harder to bear when the exhibitor, 
after having spared no pains in getting together 
a lot of well-grown plants, finds himself dis- 
qualified on what may appear to him very 
trivial^ grounds. When the term “ British 
Ferns” simply is mentioned on the sohedule 
there is undoubtedly a much greater latitude 
given to the exhibitor ; still, a guide may in 
many cases be found of some service, and, with 
that object in view, we have added at the end 
of this article two lists of Ferns most suitable 
for exhibition—one composed exclusively of 
British species, and the other of their varieties. 
But a knowledge, however extensive, of certain 
plants belonging to such or such a class is not 
sufficient to ensure success in a competition, 
and the practical part of the business, the 
culture of these plants, must be carefully 
attended to, or the results will not be very satis¬ 
factory. Among the British Ferns suitable for 
exhibition purposes there are some that are 
essentially deciduous—that is to say, that, 
under the most favourable circumstances, these 
kinds will not retain their foliage during the 
winter (while others, in their native stations, 
remain green from one year’s end to the other), 
and these should not, when under cultivation, 
be allowed to lose their foliage before the 
crowns have developed a new set of fronds. It 
is not at all unusual to meet with people who 
boldly advocate the cutting down of all fronds 
previous to the new grow’th being made. I 
cannot endorse that opinion, for I fail to see 
any benefit accruing to the plants through their 
being deprived of their foliage, even for a com¬ 
paratively short time, for that treatment is 
directly opposed to their natural habit. It is, 
on the contrary, highly beneficial to British 
Ferns of evergreen nature to spare the old 
fronds as long as they will retain them, and so 
long as they do not interfere with the 
development of the young growths there 
is no necessity for having them removed. 
This applies particularly to the genera As- 
plenium, Blechnum, Poly podium, Polystichum, 
and Scolopendrium, all of which certainly throw 
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up much Btronger growths when allowed to 
retain their mature fronds through the winter. 
There are some semi-deciduous kinds—such, for 
instance, as Lastrea dilatata, L. spinulosa, L. 
recurva, and L. mont&na, or oreopteris, and 
their varieties—the foliage of which, it will be 
noticed, although remaining green during the 
winter, is of very little value to the plant, for, 
though they retain an appearance of freshness, 
it will generally be discovered, on closer exami¬ 
nation, that the fronds are dead at their base, 
and can therefore be dispensed with without 
prejudice to the subjects. The thoroughly 
deciduous kinds—such as Allosorus crispus, 
Athyrium Filix-ftcmina, and its varieties, the 
different species of Cystopteris, Lastrea Filix- 
mas, and its numerous and variable forms, Os- 
munda regalis, and its crested variety, Poly po¬ 
dium dryopteris, P. calcareum, and P. phego- 
pteris—will be all the better for being cleared of 
their old fronds, and rested during tne winter, 
when they must not on any account be allowed 
to get dry at the roots. We may here take the 
opportunity of remarking how injudicious the 
treatment generally given to these plants during i 
their resting season is when compared with the 
treatment to which they are naturally subjected 
during the same period in their wild state. 
Some people will insist on treating them in the 
same way as they do bulbs of Gloxinias, Cala- 
diums, Ac., and keep them totally deprived of 
moisture, and yet they consider it strange that 
in the spring their plants either refuse alto¬ 
gether to grow, or produce only very weak and 
spindly growth, showing unmistakable signs of 
emaciation. It should be borne in mind that in 
their natural habitats it is while at rest that 
British Ferns are* subjected to the greatest 
abundance of moisture; for those which grow 
under the trees, or along the hedges, receive a 
much greater quantity of rain than at any 
other time on account of the absence of the 
foliage which during the summer, in a great 
measure, keeps it from them; while those which 
naturally grow in meadows, or low grounds, get 
totally submerged, and covered with water tor 
weeks, and sometimes for months, at a stretch; 
and these dispositions of nature should act as a 
sure and safe guide in the cultivation of our 
favourites. 

Although, to attain a perfect development, 
certain kinds require some special substance 
added to their soil, most of our native Ferns, 
or, at least, all the strong-growing sorts, will be 
found to grow well in a compost made of peat, 
sandy loam, and leaf-mould, mixed in equal parts. 
All, however, require thorough good drainage, 
which is best formed of broken bricks, covered 
with Moss, as the roots of all Ferns seem to de¬ 
light in finding their way through the latter 
material. The object of this thorough drainage 
is to allow of copious waterings to be given to 
the plants more freely. March is about the 
best time to change the soil for Ferns. In re¬ 
potting such kinds as Lastreas, Polyatichums, 
Athyriums, and Osmundas, care must be taken 
that the crowns are kept well above the surface 
of the soil. This is a point of the utmost im¬ 
portance, for althougn species with running 
rhizomes, such as the Oak and the Beech Ferns 
and some others, generally like to have these 
rhizomes under the surface of the ground, the 
kinds which form single crowns require to be 
kept above, or, at any rate, level with, the rim 
of the pot. If potted in a compost such as 
above described, and repotted every year, 
British Ferns do not require any stimulants, 
although an occasional watering with weak 
liquid manure when the pots are full of roots 
will be found beneficial to all strong-growing 
kinds. Hardy British Ferns grown in pots 
knay be kept outside altogether, but those grown 
for exhibition purposes will benefit whenever 
there is a possibility by being kept either in a 
cool frame or in a house where they may be 
started early on account of the necessity of 
having their fronds perfectly developed and 
hardened by the time that the shows com¬ 
mence. As they are frequently wanted for May 
and June, it is necessary to start them earlier 
than they would naturally do if left to their 
own resources, and where there is a possibility 
it will be found advisable to keep these speci 
mens in a late vinery, for instance, where « 
little heat will greatly favour the development 
of their fronds. The house need not be treated 
. for the Ferns, which will enjoy the warm and 
moist atmosphere which Is generally allowed to 


Vines at the time at which they start. The 
presence of the Ferns may even be totally 
ignored, and yet they will thrive admirably, as 
the degree of moisture required by the V ines 
at that time corresponds exactly with that 
which the Ferns delight in. British Ferns are 
particularly fond of watering overhead, and 
when grown in a house where the temperature 
permits they should during the fine weather be 
syringed overhead twice a day, early in the 
morning and again in the afternoon just before 
the house is closed. Under such treatment, 
which creates a moist atmosphere and keeps it 
permanent, the Ferns rapidly increase in size, 
while their fronds attain dimensions and a 
degree of substance which they would not 
otherwise reach. They may be kept safely 
in that house until the end of May, when 
a shaded spot in the garden may be found 
for them. It is essential that a sunless 
place be selected, for if the rays of the 
sun be allowed to fall directly on them after 
they have had the treatment described above, 
their fronds will be permanently disflgured.for 
the season. Where they cannot be grown in a 
house, or when they are only wanted for exhi¬ 
bition late in the season, they may be kept in 
the pit until the middle of June, ana then stood 
in some shady part of the garden, where they 
must bo well protected from cutting winds. 
Those who have no accommodation for keeping 
them under cover in winter we would advise to 
have the pots plunged up to the rim in either 
Cocoa-nut fibre or old tan, which will prevent 
the roots getting frozen, in case of a hard or 
prolonged winter, for if the pots become frozen 
the roots are sure to be more or less seriously 
iujurcd, and the plants will suffer accordingly. 

British species suitable for exhibition.— 
Asplenium Adiantum nigrum, lanceolatum, mari- 
num, and Trichomanes; Blechnum Spicant; 
Ceterach officinarum; Cystopteris montana; 
•Lastrea cemula, * dilatata, •montana, or oreop¬ 
teris, and *Thelypteris; Osmunda regalis ; 
Polypodium dryopteris, phegopteris, Roberti- 
anum or calcareum, and vulgare ; *Polystichum 
angulare, *aculeatum, and lonchitiB; *Scolopen- 
drium vulgare ; Woodsia ilvensia. 

Varietif.s of British Ferns most suitable 
for exhibition. —Asplenium Trichomanes cris- 
tatum, incisum; *Athyrium Filix-fcemina 
corymbiferum, *Elworthii, *Fieldiae, # Frizelliae, 
•plumosum, *Victorise, and Vemonise; Blech¬ 
num Spicant multifurcatum ; • Lastrea dilatata 

S *andiceps, and lepidota; *Lastrea Filix-mas 
amesii, # cristata, # cristata angu9tata, and 
•polydactyla ; # Osmunda regalis cristata ; Poly¬ 
podium vulgare cambricum, multifido-cristatura, 
and omnilacerum ; *Polystichum angulare acuti- 
lobum, *cristatum, *grandiceps, •lineare, 
•plumosum, •proliferum Footii, *proliferum 
Holeanum, •proliferum Wollastoni, and •rotun- 
datum; # Scolopendrium vulgare crispum, 
•cristatum, digitatum, endivaefolium, fissum, 
Karatoides, •marginatum, Morganiae, •muri- 
catum, ramo-marginatum, and sagittato cris- 
tatum. All the species and varieties marked 
thus * are strong growers. S. G. 


EXHIBITIONS v. USEFULNESS. 
cannot help thinking “ J. G. H.” is mis¬ 
taken when he says that the useful is sacrificed 
to the ornamental at these exhibitions, as I 
saw last summer at some shows things judged 
in quite a different way from that described by 
him. In some collections of vegetables, the second 
prize lot contained much larger things than the 
first prize lot, but they were wanting in quality ; 
the others were more even, and considered more 
fit for table, and for that reason were awarded 
the first prize. I also noticed the same in fruit 
and cut flowers—in fact, my experience is quite 
|£he reverse of “J. G. H.’s,” as I have never 
seen good judges decide in favour of size unlees 
quality was combined. Again, the greater 
number of exhibitors at flower shows do not show 
specimen plants, but really useful things that 
are in request for household use daily. I will 
just give a list of things that I exhibit: Collec¬ 
tion of vegetables, collection of Apples, collec¬ 
tion of Potatoes, brace of Cucumbers, Asters, 
Roses, Dahlias, collection of outdoor flowers, 
pot plants (Primulas, Cyclamen, tuberous 
Begonias, Chrysanthemums), table plants; also 
a miscellaneous group of plants, Palms, Ferns, 
Ac. Exhibiting such things makes a gardener 
take great interest in things that are needed 
for the house, and his stock will be of a higher 
standard than that of the gardener who does 
not exhibit. I write from experience.—J. B. 

-- As my remarks were referred to by 

“Common Sense” in his first communication 
on the subject, I have watched what has ap¬ 
peared since in Gardening with much interest. 
It appears to be very plain that the majority of 
the writers who have touched udod the subject 
agree with the opinions expressed by “ Common 
Sense.” To say that 1 also agree with him will 
only be in accordance with what I have already 
written in regard to exhibition vegetables. Out 
of the number of letters which have been 
published on the subject, none surprised me 
more than that of Mr. Douglas. That a man 
with his opportunities for observation should 
have thought fit to countenance such a false 
position is past my comprehension. I had long 
thought that every regular attendant at horti¬ 
cultural exhibitions had become painfully aware 
of the manner in which the prizes were 
awarded, and the unpleasant position in which 
judges have been placed when they have aoted 
contrary to the public opinion. Mr. Douglas 
does not know all the judges in the country. If 
he did he would know that, as one who has 
acted in that capacity many times, I have 
washed my hands of the whole business of 
judging, and one of my reasons for so doing 
is that it is not pleasant when walking through 
the tents after the show is open to be openly 
abused because one has dared to award the prizes 
to subjects that had quality to recommend them. 
1 am utterly sick of having to award the best 
prizes to the biggest Cabbage or Cauliflower, 
or to the large-podded Peas, which, to say the 
least, are only wind-bags.—J. C. C. 


3igiti2 




15755.—Freesiaa from seed.— You may 
sow the seed at once. Prepare a seed pan 
which is 6 inches deep, make the drainage 
secure, then place 4 inches of good loamy soil 
on the crocks, and on the top of the loam fine 
sandy soil 1 inch in depth. Water it well 
before sowing the seed, and, after sowing, cover 
the seed lightly. A shady corner in the green¬ 
house is a suitable place for the pan, but a cold 
pit or frame will do. In any case keep the pan 
shaded from bright sun and the soil moist. 
New seed vegetates in a few weeks, and if you 
sow thinly the young plants may remain in the 
pan until they flower, which they will do in two 
years, if you treat them kindly.—J. C. C. 

- In answer to “ Lincolnshire Rector ”— 

there was a note about Frees! as from seed in 
No. 305, Vol. VI., for January 10th, 1885. “A. 
Rawson” says: “I call F. refracta alba the 
refractory Freesia, as 1 daresay many of your 
readers have found it to be. But let me give 
them a hint; let it be grown as an annual, and 
they will have no more trouble. I sowed seed 
in February of last year in a shallow seed pan, 
and had quantities of bloom in December. Pro¬ 
fessor Foster gave me this hint, and it is worth 
noting.”—M.T. 


16150.— A’neiarhbour.s’ dispute.— “ J.V 
neighbour, in pulling down the open palings, 
committed an act of trespass, ana could have 
been restrained from committing it. The close 
fence substituted for the palings, being on the 
land of “ J.’s” landlord, becomes, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, the property of the latter, and I 
think that “ J.” has not only the right to pre¬ 
vent his neighbour from growing anything at¬ 
tached to the fence, but also to reduce the height 
to that of the palings before they were removed. 
“ J.” is also clearly entitled to recover for dam¬ 
age occasioned by the trespass. —Lawyer 41 Y.** 

-The neighbour in question seems a very 

curious individual, and to have most peculiar 
ideas as to the rights of property. Taking the 
facts as stated, he had clearly no right to pull 
down the querist’s fence in the first place, nor to 
damage his plants by scattering tar over them. 
By erecting the fence on the querist’s land he is 
also trespassing. The querist should consult a 
lawyer on the point. lie cannot prevent his 
neighbour erecting a fence of any reasonable 
height on his own land, nor can he interfere 
with fruit trees, so long as they are not likely 
to injure him. He may recover damages for 
trespass, and I should say the neighbour can be 
compelled to remove the wall, unless there is 
an arrangement with the owner of the pro¬ 
perty. 'Hie latter should also be consulted.— 
Falconikidoi. | f r; r - 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Xrtracl from a garden diary for tceel ending 
f April KM. 

-dotted off Chrysanthemums, and plunged ihe pots in a 
tea of leaves close to the glass. Sowed Chillies and Capsi- 
itmis, Cinerarias, Primulas, Bahama, Celosias, Stocks, 
Asters, double Zinnias, and Marigolds, placing the pots in 
warm pit. Pricked off seedling Petunias and Verbena 
rpnotm into boxes. Put in cuttings of several things, 
Stock of which is still short. Potted Fuchsias. Pruned 
hard back old plants of Eupatorium odoratum ; shall 
riant them out by-and-bye when the weather is safe. Dis¬ 
budded vines in late house ; watered and mulched inside 
borders. Top-dressed Cucumbers. Put in cuttings of 
Cucumbers for planting in late pits. Earthed up early 
Melon s. Finished pruning evergreen shrubs. Replanted 
edgings of Stachys lanata. Cut hack old plants of Pampas 
Grass ; removed some of the surface soil, and top-dressed 
with manure. Top-dressed bed of Anemone japenica 
With rich manure—old plants require a good deal of feed¬ 
ing. Put in cuttings of Lavender and Rosemary in shady 
border. Trimmed up beds of Lavender, removing all 
aeiul and decaying matter, adding a top-dressing of rich 
soil. Pruned and trained Passion-flower on house. 
Planted out seedling Hollyhocks ; on our soil Hollyhocks 
^require very liberal treatment to keep off the fungus, and 
we And seedlings do best. Removed dead fronds from 
hkrdy Ferns, and top-dressed with fresh loam and leaf- 
mould. Planted out more Seakale roots; the pieces re¬ 
moved from the extremities of plants taken up for forcing, 
if 3 inches or 4 inches long, make good sets. Planted 
main crop Potatoes—Regents, Schoolmaster, Reading 
Hero, and a few Champions, for late use, being chief 
torts. Planted out spring-sown Cauliflowers. Put up a 
number of rough temporary structures with boards for 
lumleniDg off bedding plants ; Bh&ll cover at night with 
Straw mats. Took up a further batch of Lily of the 
Valley for forcing; the roots lifted in large flakes, and 
Ware placed on a gentle hot-bed made chiefly of leaves ; 
here they will come on strongly, and the flowers will be 
numerous; we want them to send away. Sow'ed Carrots, 
alto a collection of hardy annual Grasses to produce 
cut flowers during summer ; they transplant very well la 
showery weather ; covered the seeds with light sifted soil. 
Bowed Sw eet Peas in patches at the back of border ; also 
towed a row in kitchen garden, as w# want manv of them 
for cut fiowtrs. 


Glasshouses. 

Pottiico Achimenes. —The roots advised to 
he started Some weeks back will now have made 
sufficient growth to admit of their being 
potted. In the cultivation of these plants one 
of the principal things to be borne in mind is 
that they do not like to bo too much crowded 
in the pots, for though a good deal may be done 
to keep np their vigour by the regular use of 
manure-water as they advance in size, still they 
are apt to lose their bottom leaves, and not 
ftower so stroDgly if they have not enough 
room.^ Good rich soil, with some leaf-mould in 
it, suits these plants, in common with other 
quick-growing things. Any variety of which 
there happens to be a short Btock may be in¬ 
creased by taking off part of the shoots and 
putting them in as cuttings. These should be 
about 2 inches or 3 inches in length. Insert 
them in sand, or half sand and loam, keeping 
them close, moist, and shaded in a brisk heat; 
they will root in two or three weeks. 

Achimenes in baskets. —There is no way 
of growing these plants in which they look so 
Well as in baskets hnng up in the stove ; so 



Lilitmt Kramerl. 

(See article on Lilies, page 63.) 


managed, their flowers are seen to the best 
advantage, and as there are comparatively 
few flowering subjects that are adapted for 
qnltivating in this way, they should be so used. 
They look best when arranged alternately with 
basket Ferns. All that is necessary is to pro¬ 
vide Some ordinary galvanised wirq baskets, 
proportionate in size to that of the houses in 
which they are to bo employed • lino “ 
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living Moss, insert a sufficient number of plants 
with their heads protruding through the 
bottoms and sides of the baskets, at about 3 
inches apart, then fill np with soil and plant 
the top similarly. One of the main things in 
connection with the cultivation of these and 
other plants in suspended baskets is to see 
that they are not neglected in the matter of 
watering, as, when hung up where they cannot 



be so readily got at as on the stages, they are 
liable to be passed over. Another lot should be 
started to come in when the earliest are out of 
bloom. 

Gloxinias. —More of the dormant bulbs of 
these should now' be potted and placed in the 
stove, where they will soon commence to grow, 
and be found very useful for blooming when 
those in the first batch get exhausted. 

Cklosia pyramidalis. —As soon as the seed¬ 
lings are large enough, put them singly in small 
pots, using good loam, with some sand, rotten 
manure, and leaf-mould added to it; stand tho 
plants close to the glass in a honse or pit where 
there is a moderate temperature, as, if kept too 
hot or where they do not receive all the light 
that can be given them, they get drawn up tall 
and leggy, a condition that interferes much 
with their appearance. As soon as they begin 
to move freely syringe overhead daily, as this 
Celosia is somewhat liable to the attacks of red 
spider, which quickly spoils the look of the 
leaves. A little more seed of this desirable 
plant should now be sown, as there are few 
more generally useful than it, either for cutting 
or associating with other plants; its elegant 
habit and distinct colour always make it 
effective. 

Bouvardias. — Cuttings that have not yet 
been potted should at once be placed in little 
pots, pinching out the points of the shoots, as, 
if this is not attended to early, the plants form 
a bare, leggy stem in place of branching out as 
they shomd close to the bottom. The earliest 
struck stock, potted off a few weeks since, 
must again have their points pinched out as 
soon as they have made enough progress. Two 
or three stoppings are generally sufficient to 
lay the foundation for well-shaped plants, and 
care should be taken that the operation is 
carried out early enough. 

Cuttings of winter-blooming plants. —The 
cuttings earliest put in of the various autumn 
and winter-flowering plants should be potted off 
as soon as they are well rooted. There is no 
greater mistake than to let such stock as 
this Btand in the cutting pots for any length 
of time after it is ready for moving ou. The 
rapid growth natural to the kinds of plants in 
question is such that the roots become matted, 
and when this occurs they get broken in sepa¬ 
rating them, which so far checks the growth 
of the little plants at a time when it is 
desirable to keep them moving freely. Pinch 
out the points of the shoots as soon as 
they have got fairly into grovtfh, and keep 
all the stock of small plants as near 
the roof as can be. Where there happens to 
be a warm pit situated under the influence of 
plenty of light it is better for small plants of 
this kind than an ordinary plant house, as then 


there is usually no difficulty in standing them 
within a foot or 18 inches of the glass; the 
effect of this is that the growth made is short- 
jointed and sturdy—the reverse of that which 
is obtainable where the plants are kept far from 
the light. 

Begonia nitida. —This free and continuous 
bloomer should be grown by all amateurs who 
have a stove. It is one of the most beautiful, 
as well as the most useful, of all the Begonias. 
Where there happens to be a lean-to stove it is 
one of the best plants that can be used for 
clothing the back wall; in such a position, 
planted out, it covers a large space, producing 
its large bunches of beautiful soft-coloured 
flowers at almost every leaf that is formed. B. 
nitida alba is like the preceding kind in every¬ 
thing except that the flowers are white, whereas 
B. nitida is suffused with pink. 

Humka F.LEGAN8.— This most elegant-habited 
old plant is one of the best subjects that can be 
used in greenhouses and conservatories, where 
its tall habit contrasts well with closer-growing 
subjects. To do justice to it, it should not be 
pinched for root room, as where this occurs the 
lower leaves often decay before the end of the 
season, and the appearance is spoilt. Any that 
have filled the pots they occupy with roots 
should have a shift; strong examples will do 
with 11-inch or 12-inch pots. Give them good 
rich soil, with manure water applied regularly 
as soon as the roots have got well hold. Plants 
of this Humea that now occupy tho pots in 
which they are to remain should have manure 
water every alternate time the soil requires 
moistening. 

Greenhouse climbers. — Greenhouse and 
conservatory climbers that are planted out often 
get into a weak, unsatisfactory condition 
through the soil in the beds or borders where 
they are growing becoming too poor to keep 
them in full, vigorous growth ; in this case as 
much of the old material as can be got away 
from the Burface without interfering with the 
roots should be removed, and replaced with new, 
to which has been added a liberal quantity of 
manure. Climbers of this character that were 
cut back in the winter, and have now broken 
freely, should, in the case of those that seem to 
require it, have the young shoots thinned. This 
will not be necessary with all plants that are 
so used, but there are some things that break so 
freely that if all the growths are allowed to go 
on they get crowded with weak wood that has 
not room to extend fairly. 

Early-flowering Acacias, such as A. 
pubescena, which is one of the best of all the 
species for occupying a corner close to the roof 
in a large house, should be cut in to whatever 
extent seems necessary. The advantage of doing 
this before the plants break into growth is that 
there will be no necessity for using the knife 
later on in the season, when any shortening or 
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thinning out more or less interferes with the 
appearance of the plants. 

Lilies. —Kinds like the different varieties of 
L. speciosum, which is one of the most satis¬ 
factory for pot culture, are often wintered under 
greenhouse stages, and other places where they are 
out of the reach of frost. Now, when top growth 
will have started, the plants should lie placed 
where they will get plenty of light; a cold frame 
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or pit, where they can be stood close to the 
glass, with air in the daytime and a covering 
when there is an appearance of frost in the 
nights, is the best place to keep them until the 
time arrives when they can be stood out-of- 
doors. See that the soil does not want for 
moisture, as the roots will be moving freely, yet 
so much must not be given as will make* it too 
wet, especially where large pots are used. 
Established plants of L. auratum require to be 
similarly treated, giving them abundance of 
light, as in all cases where the young advancing 
shoots are deficient of this essential element the 
leaves will be so thin and wanting in texture 
that they will not retain their vitality until the 
plants have flowered. Plants of L. eximium 
and L. candidum that are coming on to flower 
in a little warmth should now be regularly sup¬ 
plied with manure water, giving it in a weak, 
clear state. Amateurs and others who have 
not had much practice in plant growing may 
require cautioning against the injury that will 
follow the use of anything of this kind that is 
too strong ; it is better to err on the right side 
by over-diluting it, and, whatever is used, it 
should always be given in a clear, transparent 
state; the muddy, thick liquid sometimes em¬ 
ployed clogs up the soil and renders it unfit 
for the rootsto penetrate. Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Transplanting evergreens. —Next to the 
autumn this is the best month for transplanting 
evergreen trees and shrubs. There is always a 
certain amount of risk in moving very large 
specimens, and careless work generally fails. 
Where the soil is of a holding nature it is best 
to move with balls ; but if the soil be loose and 
crumbling do not aim at too much ball, but 
take special care of the roots. Plant as far as 
possible in dull, cloudy weather ; drying winds 
and bright sunshine are pleasant enough for the 
workers, but are very exhausting for the plants 
during their removal with damaged roots. A 
good deal of the success of planting depends 
upon the after-treatment. If the transplanted 
things are neglected and forgotten, the chances 
are that many will die. Mulching with littery 
manure, or some equivalent, and a frequent use 
of the garden engine during a drying time, will 
save many lives. 

Drapino the trunks op trees.— There are 
places where the trunks of the trees need no 
hiding or ornament, but, in many situations, 
climbing growth clinging to a naked stem does 
improve its appearance. Everybody is ac¬ 
quainted with the way in which the Ivy takes 
possession of the trees in woods where per¬ 
mitted, but I was thinking more especially of 
trees in the home grounds. I have seen the 
Laburnum with a Honeysuckle clustering around 
its stem, and a naked-stemmed Apple tree wear 
a more dressy appearance with an Everlasting 
Pea hiding its trunk. Then there are various 
forms of Clematis, Jasmines, Ac., that may be 
used for this purpose. The hardy fernery may 
have any necessary rearrangements carried out 
now. This is the best Beason to replant, whether 
the plants are dug up in the woods or purch ised. 
Most of the species will thrive in good loam, 
slightly enriched with leaf-mould. 

Planting Chrysanthemums. — The plants 
that flowered last winter in potsmav beplanted 
out as soon as the weather is settled. The tall- 
growing kinds are excellent for covering low 
walls, and the wall gives the necessary shelter. 
Linum grandiflorum and other hardy annuals 
should be sown now. Sow thinly and cover 
lightly with fine-sifted soil. 

Hardening bedding plants.— Expose plants 
in frames to fresh air when the weather permits 
of doing so. Temporary shelters of straw mats 
and oiled calico are of great value now, where 
many plants have to be provided. 

Fruit Garden. 

Filberts and Cob-nuts.— These make a nice 
addition to the dessert. They succeed in a 
well-drained situation where the soil is of a 
loamy character. They are most profitable 
trained as low spreading bushes with open 
centre, pruned on the same principle as the 
Gooseberry is generally. There is yet time to 
plant; as the season is so late planting opera¬ 
tions may be carried on longer than trtien the 
season is of the ordinary character. The male 
blossoms or catkins, as these are termed, of the 
Nut-tree are iust making their appearance on 
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fertile bushes. By-and-by, the small red 
female flowers will appear. If there should be 
a scarcity of catkins on the cultivated bushes it 
may be desirable to cut branches bearing male 
blossoms from the hedgerows or woods, and 
place them in the bushes that it is desired to 
fertilise. 

Raspberries without support.— It some¬ 
times happens that stakes and wires are diffi¬ 
cult to get, and in such cases I should recom¬ 
mend that the canes be shortened back to 3 
feet and left without support altogether. We 
have them both trained and untrained, and 
there is not much difference in the net result, 
as the latter can stand closer in the rows, and 
the fruit, though less numerous, are finer on 
the dwarf plants. 

Forced Strawberries make excellent beds 
in the open air the first year—i.e., plants forced 
this spring will bear a full crop next in the open 
air. They should be planted the full distances 
apart to suit each variety ; the stronger-grow¬ 
ing, large-fruiting kinds should be allowed a 
square yard for each plant; 2 feet will suffice 
for the early kinds. If planted on a south 
border, Garibaldi or Vicomtesse de Thury will 
generally yield a crop in the autumn. The 
plants, as they come from the forcing-house, 
should be taken care of till they can be planted I 
out. The best way of dealing with them is to 
turn them out of the pots, and place them in 
some cool situation, but not under trees, stand- 
the balls about 2 inches apart, and filling in the 
interstices with loam. This will tempt the 
roots to begin work, and when planted on the 
land from which early Potatoes are lifted t- ey 
will be in a condition to strike out. Mulch all 
newly-planted trees, if this has not been done, 
and securely stake all that require it. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Root crops. —Sow the main crop of Carrots, 
also Salsafy and Scorzonera. Salsafy is other¬ 
wise called the vegetable oyster plant, and 
makes a very nice dish. It requires pretty 
much the same treatment as Carrots and 
Parsnips, only it does not make quite so much 
growth. If fresh manure be given it will fork 
out, and be almost useless. Sow in drills 1 foot 
apart and thin out to 6 inches. Sow a few seeds 
of the Turnip-rooted Beet to come in early. The 
main crop of Beet should be left a week or two 
longer, as if sown too early, the roots are often 
coarse. Sow Turnips little and often, as the 
crop cannot be depended on yet. A week’s 
d#y weather in May will bolt the most pro¬ 
mising lot of early Turnips. The early strap- 
leaved Stone is the best variety. Sow a little 
artificial manure in the drills to push the young 
plants on. 

Marrow Peas.— Those who exhibit or prefer 
a large podded Pea should sow now Telephone 
or Stratagem; but for supplying the table there 
are no better Peas than Ne Plus Ultra and 
Huntingdonian. The Duke of Albany is a very 
good Pea for exhibition, aud it also is a mere- 
torious Pea on the table. Isolate the rows, and 
plant 2 inches apart in the drills. 

Early Broccoli should be sown now. The 
best varieties for yielding a supply from the end 
of November till February are Veitch’s Self- 
protecting and Snow’s Winter. Sow now, and 
again at the end of the month. Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower sown now will very 
often, if the season is mild, produce good heads 
up till Christmas. Stir the soil deeply between 
all growing crops. Plant out Cabbages, Let- 
tuoes, and Onions. There is qnite a dearth oi 
Lettuce plants. Those who foresaw the scarcity 
and Bowed in heat, will be on the right Bide, but 
successful gardening is largely made up of 
anticipating the rising demand. E. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

The next subject on our list of shrubs suitable 
for present planting in town gardens is the 

Sweet Bay, which is one of the most full- 
foliaged, as well as one of the “ greenest ” Ever¬ 
greens we have. It is seldom seen in towos, 
but if planted in fairly good loamy soil, and 
where there is some protection from severe frost 
and cutting winds—in such a place as is almost 
invariably to-be found in every town garden—it 
not only grows well, but forms a very well¬ 
shaped and pleasing object. 

The common Berberis (Aqnifolium and 
varieties) is another capital town shrub. It 
does not generally make such a pretty and com 


pact bush as the last-named subject, but ia 
wonderfully hardy and enduring, and forms an 
admirable contrast to the more formal growth 
and outlines of Aucubas, Euonymus, Bays, Ac. 
There is a wonderful variety of tints to be found 
in the foliage of these shrubs, some possessing 
decided coppery and bronzy hues of more or less 
intensity, and, beyond this, the many hybrid 
forms of this valuable shrub afford a great 
number of distinctly characterised variations of 
growth and foliage. The 

Arbutus, again, is a capital town shrub, or 
tree, and, though slow in growth, will, especi¬ 
ally when well established, stand a great 
deal of smoke and dirt uninjured. For a 
single specimen on a lawn, or similar position, 
the Arbutus is one of the best subjects we 
possess. It is perfectly evergreen, and the 
berries, which are frequently produced to a 
moderate extent, even in town air, are very 
ornamental aud useful for decoration. The 

GumCistus (C. ladaniferus) is one of the best 
flowering shrubs in the whole list. The habit and 
foliage of this plant are certainly not pre-emiuently 
beautiful; but it is one of the few things that 
will do well anywhere, and as it seldom fails to 
bloom freely, and the flowers are exceedingly 
handsome, it must be placed in the very first 
rank of town plants. A sunny position suits 
it best, and I have often stopped in a London 
street on a bright day in August to admire the 
mass of lovely creamy, dirk-eyed blossoms 
that this Cistns produces. It is a pity that 
it is not more often seen. There weie for many 
years, and, I believe, are still, some very good 
plants of this shrub in the churchyard of St. 
Mary’s, Bermondsey. 

The Sumach is worth a place in any garden ; 
unfortunately, it is only deciduous, but it grows 
freely in the worst localities, with a minimum 
of care, and the beauty of its foliage more than 
compensates for its not very elegant habit; it 
makes a capital variety, and should not be for¬ 
gotten. 

Weigela rosea is as pretty a flowering shrub 
(deciduous) as anyone could wish to see or have 
in his garden. The foliage is almost handsome, 
at least, so long as the plant is fairly young and 
remains in a vigorous condition, and tho 
numerous clusters of delicate pink, tube-shaped 
blossoms, renders well-shapedand well-flowered 
plant a “ thing of beauty ” indeed. It has, 
moreover, a capital habit, and, with very little 
care, forms a compact and well shaped shrub. 
The common 

Ribes, or Flowering Currant, in its several 
varieties, is also a good town shrub. It grows 
well in any locality, and often, but not always, 
flowers with tolerable freedom as well. The 
ordinary 

Lilac is usually successful in town gardens, 
and the Persian variety I think even more so. 
If they are well sitnated as regards space, sun¬ 
shine, and air, these usually bloom as well, 
even in thickly populated districts, but if the 
immediate surroundings are confined they will 
not bloom—or will do so only very sparely. 

Indoor garden. —A few words about the 
indoor work. If not already done, Asters, Ten- 
week Stocks, Helichrysum9, Zinnias, Phlox 
Drummondi, and similar subjects must be sown 
at once. We usually sow all these in flat shallow 
boxes, with an inch or so of drainage, and use a 
light porous mixture of loam, leaf-soil, aud sand, 
with perhaps a little Cocoa-nut fibre, but not 
too much, as it is such a “ heartless ” substance, 
and too much tends to produce a weak growth. 
All seedlings that are well up must be pricked 
off as soon as they can be handled, or they will 
“damp” or “shank” off by hundreds during 
this close, warm weather. A free admission of 
air, Blight exposure to sun, and a sprinkling of 
dry sand will sometimes stop this troublesome 
affection, but there is nothing like pricking off 
the plants, as soon as they can be got hold of,aa 
a preventive. B. C. R. 

An amateur’s flue for small greenhouse.— 

Will “ Disc,” page 714, kindly Inform me whether it is 
possible to obtain “ Rattle jacks” in or near London ? 
Coke has for long enough cost me on an average 20s. per 
ton, delivered at Norwood, aud an application to the local 
gai company for “ Rattle jacks” at U. 3d. has not met 
with a favourable reply.—Wssos. 

16061.— Gas stoves.— will “ A. F. w.,’ who writes on 
page 18, state the quantity of gas oonsutned in hie green¬ 
house ; also how he manages to get the water to circulate 
if, as I read his note, the pipes run up and down hill f 
This information will be of great advantage to many Uke 
myself who have a small place in the \ard where a stone 
ohimnsy would be objection able.—H. B, 

Original from 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

A FEW REMARKS ABOUT TOMATOES. 
As a great many growers of this favourite fruit 
are at the present time commencing to raise a 
stock of plants, a few practical hints may not be 
out of place. To give some idea of the enormous 
quantities of Tomatoes that are now consumed 
in London only, it may be mentioned that one 
grower alone, in the eastern division of Kent, 
was sending up almost daily, for a large part of 
last summer, an average weight of between 
three and four tons of fruit, entirely grown 
under glass. Large quantities are also sent up 
to the London markets from dozens, or rather 
scores, of other nurseries in the south of Eng¬ 
land, and when to this is added the large im¬ 
portations from abroad, the wonder is almost, 
not where they all come from, but where they 
all go to—who consume such immense supplies ? 
The writer had the pleasure of seeing in the 
height of last season what is presumably the 
largest greenhouse in the world, at the establish¬ 
ment above referred to, filled with Tomato 
plants, placed about 2 feet apart, from end to 
end, and all in full bearing. This house is over 
six hundred feet in length, and about thirty in 
breadth, so it may be easily imagined that not a 
few fruit are daily gathered in this structure alone. 
Tomato-growing for sale is by no means so pro¬ 
fitable an industry as it was made out to be 
some short time ago by certain enthusiasts ; nor 
if it now, owing to constantly increasing com¬ 
petition and yearly decreasing prices, as pro¬ 
fitable as it was even two or three years ago, 
when the newly-awakened taste for this fruit 
was young, and the demand somewhat in excess 
of the Bupply. But a moderate profit is still to 
be made by those who really understand the 
culture, and are favourably situated as regards 
both production at a small expense, and the 
command of a ready market. The Tomato is 
by no means a delicate plant, and under almost 
any circumstances grows literally like a weed ; 
but to produce heavy and profitable crops at a 
comparatively small outlay is a different matter 
altogether, and often appears beyond the grasp 
of even a practised hand. Again, to secure 
good Tomatoes during the early spring months 
is somewhat difficult, and always expensive, 
but as the demand at this season is limited, it 
does not pay to attempt it for profit, unless a 
ready sale at good prices is assured. But 
almost anyone, with the aid of a small glass¬ 
house, whether heated or not, can secure a 
supply of delicious fruit at a nominal expense 
during the months of June, July, August, and 
September, and this is undoubtedly the time of 
year when the “berries” are most appreciated. 
In almost any town garden good Tomatoes can 
be grown with but little trouble, as the plants 
are so vigorous that it takes a lot of smoke to 
harm them ; but in impure air the growth is not 
so sturdy and short-jointed, nor does the fruit 
set so freely, or develop to such perfection as 
where space, light, and sunshine are more 
abundant, and the air purer. In any case, a 
fair amount of sunshine is indispensable, for 
without it the fruit will not set to any extent, 
however strong the plants may be. 

A very common mistake is made in afford¬ 
ing the plants—particularly in the early stages — 
too much heat, and an insufficient amount of air. 
Very early crops must, we know, receive a con¬ 
siderable amount of artificial warmth : but this 
must be accompanied by ventilation as abun¬ 
dant as can be by any means safely accorded, 
and during the summer months the admission of 
air, both by side as well as roof-ventilators, 
should be as free and full as possible, for a more 
or less sickly and unhealthy state is the almost 
certain result of a too-confined atmosphere. Jf 
nothing worse, though this is bad enough, any 
restriction in this respect is sure to cause a far 
too luxuriant growth, while the fruit will set 
scantily and weakly. An over-rich soil will 
also have a very similar effect. The way to 
obtain thick-set, short-join ted plants, laden with 
heavy and frequent trusses of bloom and fruit, 
is to commence the free admission of air from 
the first—directly the plants arc put in—sup¬ 
posing this to be done not earlier than the 
the month of April. Artificial heat should also 
be very sparingly applied, and only in any case 
when accompanied by a free current of air ; in¬ 
deed, if planting takes ^lace afejhc end (If ^pril 
or early’ in May it fray 


altogether with the best results, should the 
season prove tolerably warm and favourable. 
Under this treatment, and supposing the situa 
tion to be fairly open, light, and airy—and the 
more so the better—the plants will not “ run 
away ’ at all, but from the first make only 
short-jointed growth; the first truss will be pro¬ 
duced on or near the ground, and twice the 
amount of fruit will be obtained from the usual 
length of stem. The finest crop of Tomatoes that 
I have ever seen was produced exactly under the 
treatment described, in low span-roofed houses, 
entirely unheated, and only a few miles south 
of London. The variety grown was a fine 
sample of the Old Red, and the stems were 
thickly laden with enormous trusses of splendid 



Tha Nankeen Lily (L. testaoeum). 
(See article on Lilies, page 53.) 


fruit right down to the ground. The stuff in 
which the plants were growing was simply the 
natural soil of the place, with little or no 
manure added, but just thrown up roughly on 
each side of the pathway. Elaborately-pre¬ 
pared borders or composts are by no means 
necessary for the Tomato, and I should never 
recommend the use of pots, except for very early 
work, or the production of specimen plants. 

Soil. —Undoubtedly the soil most likely to 
produce the best results is a strong loam, with 
a slight admixture of some fibrous or decayed 
vegetable matter, and either naturally some¬ 
what porous in texture, or artificially rendered 
so. Except in the case of plants for early 
work, it is in very few cases worth while to 
provide a system of sub-soil drainage, unless 



The Neilgherry Lily (L. neilgherrense) 
(See article on Lilies, page 63.) 


the situation should be so low T and wet that 
water actually lays about the plants or their 
roots. It is undesirable that the roots should 
be able to penetrate into a cold and damp clay 
subsoil; but this is easily prevented, where 
such exists, by placing a layer of slates, or, 
better, by putting down a concrete bottom 
beneath the plants. In the case of very heavy 
and close-textured soils, if a quantity of the 
clay is thoroughly burnt in the rough, and dug 
in rather deeply where the plants are to be 
placed, it will be found very l>eneficial, securing 
thorough sweetness and porosity. This burnt clay 
or “ ballast ” is very acceptable to the roots of 
the Tomato and many other plants, and if one 
is dug up the fine fibrous rootlets will be found 
clinging tenaciously to the nodules of burnt 


earth, very abundantly. As we have said, 
manure is not necessary, except where the 
staple is naturally poor, and then it should hi 
applied only in very moderate quantities. 
Supposing the plants to have been put in, and 
to have fairly commenced growth, wnat should 
now be aimed at is to provide a warm but mode¬ 
rately dry rather than damp atmosphere, with 
a free circulation of air among the plants, to 
ensure which 

The roof ventilators should be kept 
almost constantly open after a start has fairly 
been made, except in very rough weather or on 
cold nights. Side openings, which should 
always be provided, must be regulated accord¬ 
ing to the state of the weather, but it is well 
not to be too chary in using them at any time. 
A few hot-water pipes are, of course, always 
useful in a Tomato house, and will be found 
very beneficial both early and late in the season, 
and also during the spells of cold or wet weather 
that so frequently mar our English summers. 
Except, perhaps, to a very slight extent, just to 
encourage the young plants to make a start, the 
syringe should never be used in a Tomato house. 
Such treatment as the above will ensure only 
short stocky growth being made, if the variety 
grown is a suitable one. and good of its kind, 
and the first truss should be produced (on the 
single stem system) nearly on the ground. With 
regard to the different systems of training prac¬ 
tised, I have seen very good crops produced by 
taking three or four leading stems, and train¬ 
ing them up either in parallel lines or crossing 
each other; but the best growers always con 
fine their plants to a single stem. Tiie amount 
of fruit carried on one well-grown shoot is quite 
sufficient work for any one plant, and the 
heaviest crops and most handsome fruit are 
always produced by this method. If the former 
plan is pursued, a distance of 2 feet to 3 feet 
must be allowed between the plants, but under 
the single stem system IS inches to 20 inches 
apart will be sufficient. Of course the plants as 
they advance must be supported by stout 
stakes or the shoots tied to wires stretched 
from end to end of the house at a convenient 
distance apart. 

Removing side shoots. — Once fairly in 
growth, side shoots will be abundantly pro¬ 
duced from the axils of the leaves. These must 
be rigorously removed as soon as seen, and 
to keep the plants in good condition it is 
necessary to go systematically through the 
whole stock twice a-week, and take out every 
unnecessary shoot, however small. Some 
growers also shorten back the foliage, and where 
the plants are thick I think this plan is ad¬ 
visable, and should recommend most of the 
larger leaves to have all but the lowest one 
or two pairs of leaflets cut away. This cer¬ 
tainly checks over-luxuriance, and admits light 
and air to trusses at a distance from the glass, 
enabling the fruit to set and ripen better than 
it would if heavily shaded. When the plants 
have attained a considerable height, and, having 
already borne a large quantity of fruit, are now 
showing signs of exhaustion, additional nourish¬ 
ment should be supplied by frequent applica¬ 
tions of liquid manure. For this purpose a 
decoction of stable manure, soot, or guano, or 
a solution of sulphate of ammonia, as a stimu¬ 
lant, are all suitable ; or the surface of the soil 
may be sprinkled with guano, or one of the 
many artificial manures now so much used, 
which will be washed down to the roots by the 
next watering. It is needless to say that this 
last operation should be performed, when really 
required, in a thorough manner, giving a suffi¬ 
cient quantity to moisten every particle of soil, 
and every root-fibre, and not in driblets. 

Varieties. —There is now a large number 
of sorts sold, varying in habit and arrangement 
of the fruit, as well as in size and colour ; but 
of all these there is not one to surpass a really 
good-selected strain of the “ old large Red ” 
Tomato, as it is called, as a heavy cropper, and 
good all-round variety. A really good strain is, 
I am well aware, by no means frequently met 
with, or easily obtained ; and I have myself 
had shockingly bud samples supplied by some of 
the first houses iu the trade. But if you can 
get it good, the “ old Red ” is dwarf and vigorous 
in habit—the dwarfest kind of all, I think— 
short-join ted, an abundant bearer, throwing 
huge trusses—a single truss will often 
weigh several pounds—with large, firm fleshed 
fruit, almost as round as an Orange, and with 
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few and very slightly marked indentations. 
The misshapen, deeply-wrinkled produce of 
inferior strains, which are so noticeable in most 
imported Tomatoes, are always a bad sign; 
such fruit is always more or less hollow, 
watery, and tasteless. The only fault that the 
“ old Red ” can fairly be said to have is its 
flavour, which is too often mawkish or insipid, 
but varies greatly under different conditions 
and in different growths—sometimes it is 
delicious; but it is as a “cropper” that this 
variety is specially valuable. Other very fine 
kinds of similar character are the “ Trophy ” 
and “ Conqueror,” both producing very large 
crops of handsome fruit. A houseful of the 
former that I once saw was as fine a sight as any¬ 
thing that could be imagined. But for rich and 
delicate flavour, and as producing a fruit of 
moderate size and pleasing appearance, the 
variety known as 44 Hathaway's Excelsior ” 
surpasses, in my estimation, any other Tomato 
in cultivation. This is of a rather long growth, 
and should be trained to wires only a few 
inches from the glass, allowing the plants 
plenty of room to grow. It has, however, a 
good constitution, and, though not a. heavy 
cropper, produces with great freedom an elegant 
fruit of moderate size, bright red in colour, as 
round as an Apple, and of a most delicioun 
flavour, with a slightly acid tendency. This kind 
possesses very firm and abundant flesh, with fewer 
seeds and less pulp than any other, and it id 
generally acknowledged to be, as far as appear¬ 
ance and flavour go, superior to any other 
Tomato, and always commands a higher price. 
The nuni mous varieties with yellow and other 
coloured fruit, and those with “Currant” cluster 
and variously-formed hunches of usually small 
berries, are iu some cases desirable as affording 
variety when placed on the table, or may be 
grown as curiosities; but to afford useful sup¬ 
plies of fruit or for Drofit the varieties men¬ 
tioned above include tne best of those that are 
really worth growing. 

The ideal Tomato-house should be a wide, 
airy, and very light structure, with large and 
wide panes of glass, and abundant ventilators 
provided both at the top and sides. It should 
be placed in the most open and sunny situation 
possible, and be built well up above the ground 
to ensure dryness and warmth. I would go to 
no expense in forming elaborate beds, but 
merely fill these up to the requisite height, 
which need not be more than 1 foot, or at most 
2 feet, above the general ground level, with any 
fairly good loamy soil, making use of the top- 
spit from a pasture, about half-decayed—if this 
were obtainable, almost entirely. A few bricks 
or boards are easily placed so as to keep this 
from falling into the pathways. B. C. R. 


Potato culture.— “j. C. C.” gives some 
excellent advice to amateurs, and no doubt there 
are a good many others that could supplement 
his remarks. I will try to state what my ex- 

? erience is in growing Potatoes on heavy laud. 

may first say that I am only an amateur 
gardener and a working-man ; but, for all that, 
no professional or amateur has been able to 
produce better crops than I do in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. My first plan is to have my grouud, 
which is an allotment, dug up deep and rough 
after the frost has gone through it. I^iave a 
good tilth to put my Potatoes in. The third 
week in March is quite soon enough to begin 
planting, as we get here very sharp frosts in 
May, which soon put an end to early plant¬ 
ing. My seed are always in good condition, 
for I saw some years ago a description in a 
gardening paper of some trays for keeping them 
in, and I find that I can keep my seed in 
a very little space, as the trays stand one 
above another—which is a great convenience to 
cottagers, as they have very little room to 
spare. A good many laugh at me, because 1 
take so much trouble with the seed, but 1 
know who has the laugh at lifting time. I 
place the seed in the trays as soon as they arc 
got up, if old tried varieties ,* if new, I generally 
try their cooking qualities first. I grow some 
new ones every year, and can bear out 
“J. C. C.’s” remarks that heavy ground will 
not suit all varieties. For earliea I grow 
Myatt’s, which is a very profitable Potato ; 
Beauty of Hebron, if the sets are cut to two 
eyes or more, give ver*y> fine tubers Sutton’s 
Early]--, peewit.-, ip aif abimdjp-it L, ~“ 


For 


second earlies, Adirondack—this I find a good 
cropper, and quality first-class; White 
Elephant—this Potato grows to an immense size 
if the sets are cut. Many object to this 
Potato for its large size. I have grown them 
from two and a-half pounds to three pounds 
weight each, and find they are solid through¬ 
out, good cookers, and nice flavour. Cleopatra 
—this is a good cropper, the fleBh is slightly 
yellow, flavour excellent. For main crop there 
is nothing to beat Reading Hero; shape, 
growth, and cooking qualities are all in its 
favour. I could give a longer list, for I grow 
about twenty-six different sorts every year. 
Those I have enumerated are the best and most 
profitable to grow on heavy land. To all who 
vi Uh to grow good crops my advice U, give 
plenty ol room ; 24 inches is none too much for 
earlies, 30 inches for second, and main crop 
3 feet. To many it looks a waste of ground! 
I say — Try it this year ; you won’t do dis¬ 
appointed, and, I am sure, will coutinue to do 
so after.—B issendkn, Great Malvern. 

15872.—Early Potatoes for light soils. 
—If the Early Ruse is good anywhere it would 
be if grown in sandy soil. I may be wrong, but 
I have a very poor opinion of Early Rose as a 
table Potato, for, although it may be better in 
some soils than others, it is not as a rule good 
in eating. I should advise 41 C. N. P.” (p. 34) to 
plant Myatt’s Ashlcaf for an early crop, and 
Uovent-garden Perfection for a second early. 
The last named is, in my opinion, the best second 
early Potato in cultivation. It is good in eat¬ 
ing, a heavy cropper, requires very little 
more space than the old Ashleaf, and it comes 
off the ground in time to get in a crop of winter 
Greens ou the same space.—J. C. C. 

-What are known as light sandy soils, when 

properly enriched, are those best adapted for 
Potato cultivation. Such Potatoes as are 
known to be quick growers, as well as large- 
growing kinds, are the best suited for, and can 
be grown to the greatest perfection in, such 
soils. The Early Rose is, no doubt, well suited 
for a sandy soil, and in such can be grown to 
its highest point of flavour ; but many persons 
object to the “ red ring ” which is found in its 
flesh. Beauty of Hebron would be much better, 
and come very mealy ; bo would Climax, or its 
prototype, Carter’s Eight-weeks. Any of the 
other quick-growing, early Kidneys would also 
suit. I have seen fine crops of Early Irish 
Flounder lifted from such soils. I would re¬ 
commend it for early work to anyone having 
such soils. I have often wondered why this 
Potato is not more frequently grown in the 
light soils of Bedfordshire and other parts of 
England. Very early, of large size, and prolific, 
it proves most useful on soils where its flavour 
can be depended on.—P. 8. Kane, Kelh, Meath. 

16189.— Tiles for Celery. — 44 C. 8. C.” 
will find that there is nothing gained by using 
tiles instead of earth for blanching Celery. I 
have tried the t ies and found that unless they 
were just the right size to fit the particular 
stick of Celery, the blanching was not satis¬ 
factory, or, in other words, if the Celery did 
not quite fill up the tile so as to prevent the 
ingress of air it did not blanch so well as that 
which was earthed up in the usual way.—J. C. C. 

16062.— Best Tomato for eating uncooked — 
Last summer 1 grow Sutton's Reading Perfection 
Tomato, and I have never seen any other Tomato equal to 
it, in either flavour or productiveness, it is a well-formed, 
round, smooth kind, of a rich crimson colour. The flesh 
is solid, and produces but few seeds. I had many weigh¬ 
ing from 12 to 16 ounces. I consider it the best Tomato 
out for all purposes.—H. B., Siunex. 


Royal Botanic Society’s Spring 
Show. —The unfavourable weather that we 
have experienced had its effect upon the exhi¬ 
bition at the Royal Botanic Gardens lost wees, 
but nevertheless there was a very attractive 
gathering of flowers. Among the most notice¬ 
able of the exhibits were some very fine 
Amaryllises and some of the best Crocuses 
that we have seen. Cyclamens, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Chinese Primulas were shown in 
great variety, and there were, of course, 
several large groups of Daffodils. The Roses 
shown were very good, and the other exhibits 
included some forced shrubs (Deutzias, Indian 
Azaleas, Azalea mollis), Iris reticulata, Fritil- 
laria Meleagris, Grape Hyacinths, and a few 
Orchids. There were scarcely any rare or un¬ 
common plants shown. 


ILLUSTRATION ’COMPETITION. 

In order to give those readers who are desirous 
of competing sufficient time to prepare photo¬ 
graphs, we thus early announce another of our 
Illustration Competitions. We think it well at 
this time of the year, when there is but little 
opportunity for obtaining photographs of garden 
scenes or of outdoor plants, to ask especially for 
photographs of greenhouse and stove plants, 
either individual specimens or groups ; but we 
do not confine the Competition to these, and shall 
welcome any illustrations of interest. The 
selected photos will be engraved and illustrated 
in Gardening. That is perhaps the best hono¬ 
rarium that we can bestow upon the winners, 
but the send ere of the chosen pictures will each, 
in addition, be entitled to receive an original 
water-colour drawing of some t»eautiful garden 
flowers. 

All photographs for the Competition must 
reach us by Saturday, the 15th of May. 

The following rules must be observed by 
competitors :— 

First.—The photos may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion either of the sender or of others, hut the source 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the copyright of which is open to question ; the Editor is 
to have the right of engraving and publishing the chosen 
photographs. 

Second.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, shook! 
be plainly written on the back of eech photo. 

Third.—All letters relating to tne Competition must be 
addressed to the Editor, and marked “ Illustration Com¬ 
petition.” 

Figures of men or women, barrows, vases, 
rollers, implements, and all similar objects had 
better, as a general rule, be omitted from these 
photographs. The object is to show the beauty 
of the garden, and this cannot be done wall 
when tne photographer is oonfused by other 
considerations. Photographs must be mounted. 
They should be olear, and the subject intended 
to be shown in good focus, and so as to be dis¬ 
tinctly seen. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

16192. — Raising annuals indoors.— If “ Anxious, 
Birmingham,” were to make use of a broad shelf, sa j 
2 feet by 1 inch thick, he might grow msny kinds of seed 
in his attic. He can raise the following, and look for good 
results: Stocks, Asters, Mignonette, Sweet Sultan, Man¬ 
gold, Cornflower, Nasturtium, Godetia, Lobelia, Each- 
scholtaia, Dianthus, Clarkia. Viscaria. and a host of other 
annuals. He also could raise most of the ornamental 
Grasses.— W. T. T. Widdowsox. 

16185.—Annuals for window garden.—You will 
find that Balsams are very pretty ana effective for early 
use, after which use Stocks, and, later. Asters in variety. 
Seed can be bought of any nurseryman, sown in ookl 
frame now, and potted off wh<m ready. All require a 
fibrous and moderately rich soil.—W. Martin. 

16187.— Palms for indoor decoration.— The best 
and prettiest Palms for indoor or window decoration are 
Latania borbonica, Seaforthia elegans, Phoenix reclinata. 
Arecas, and Kentias. They require to be kept in as 
regular a heat as possible during winter months, and to be 
syringed frequently during the summer. Soil: Peat, 
loam, and ailver sand—most part loam.—W. Martin. 


Crickets.— I have come to the conclusion that, as my 
query relating to “Crickets in greenhouses,” inserted 
twice in Gardening (“ Query unanswered ” of March 6th) 
has not been replied to, nobody can inform me that they 
do any harm at all. Why, then, should they be so ruth¬ 
lessly destroyed ?—G. 162. 

Greenhouse heatingf.—I have read with 
interest the various remarks of 44 W. C. C.” 
(p. 738). He does not, however, tell us 
what kind of a stoke-hole he has ; but, as far as 
I can make it out, he puts his fuel through a 
hole in the iron plate that he uses for covering 
the top of the brickwork. I have a small ooil 
for heating my house, but the present way it is 
erected is very inconvenient in some way or 
other, as it requires a deal of attention, parti¬ 
cularly during severe weather. I have a oast 
iron pipe, rather narrower at the top for 
the fuel, and this is built directly over the ooil; 
but I think it is rather too large as it is as far 
round at the bottom as the cou, but there is a 
space between the bottom of the feeder and the 
top turn of the coil of about 2 inches, and this is, 
of course, the starting point of the chimney, 
which is of necessity on one side. My brick¬ 
work is fixed close to the sides of the coil, and 
the turns of the coil are close together—that is, 
no space between one turn and the other. 
Perhaps this may cause tho inconvenience. If 
44 W. C. C.” would kindly give me a little more 
enlightenment on the subject I should be obliged. 
—Ernest Finney. 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A VIEW AT BROMLEY MILL, KENT. 

Tiie beauty of Engliah gardens, however much 
a delight to their fortunate owner and his 
immediate friends, is often unsuspected by the 
toiler alone the dusty road in their immediate 
vicinity. The scene depicted in the illustration 
foi ins one corner of an oasis of beauty scarcely 
to be surpassed within the same distance of 
London—for it is but eight miles from the 
metropolis. These gardens are part of an estate 
vi hich, for nearly a century, was the home of 
the late Lord Farnborough and his nephew, 
and they present to-day a silent testimony of 
loving care in bygone years, and display that 
true taste in the gardening art which is to take 
advantage of Nature without too rude an inter¬ 
ference with it, and thus enhance its loveliness. 

The spot is known as “ The Springs,” so 
called as being one of the sources of that tiny 
stream, the Ravensbourne, and one spring in 
particular rivets our attention—a huge basin of 
the purest water, without a ripple, presenting 
alike in summer and winter—for it never 
freezes—the most perfect ideal of peace, from 


that, with everything else at one's command, 
time alone can produce effects like these, yet 
it is hard to prevent gloomy thoughts stealing 
over us as we reflect, while reluctantly return¬ 
ing from this pleasant scene, on the impossi- 
i bility of making our rectangular patches ever 
vie with the beauty we have just quitted. We 
are, however, consoled by the thought of some 
day viewing it once more, and comfort ourselves 
that at any rate the saying of Horace, “ Non 
cuivis homini contingit ad ire Corinthum,” ap¬ 
plies to us—as one of the excepted ones—so far 
as the springs of Bromley-hill are concerned. 

A. P. J. 


ROSES. 

A FEW HINTS ON ROSE CULTURE. 

Articles on Roses frequently appear in 
Gardening, and more notes on Roses may be 
regarded as superfluous, but as some readers 
may require additional light on the subject, we 
offer the following, in the hope that it may assist 
some amateurs. In the autumn of 1871 our 
first collection of Roses was made, and carefully 


them firmly yet kindly. Too often planting is 
done in this way : A spadeful of soil is lifted, 
the plant thrust in regardless of the upturned 
roots, soil thrown back, and then the planter's 
heel comes down with a plunge on the poor tender 
roots. In some cases people go to the other 
extreme, and dispense with the treading, which 
is ruinous even to the best of plants. 

Rose planting may be successfully per¬ 
formed from November till April, though those 
that are early have an advantage over their 
later-planted sisters. March is the pruning 
month, the earlier part of the month being suit¬ 
able for the south, and the latter part of the 
month being safest for the north. If 
large flowers are wanted severe pruning 
must be resorted to; but if quantity of 
bloom, then pruning may be less severe. 
Weak-growing varieties require close pruning. 
In all coses the shoots should be cut down to a 
prominent bud looking outwards ; this hinders 
overcrowding in the middle of the plant, and 
lets in the sun and air, which play an important 
part in the production of fine flowers. Frequent 
waterings with liquid manure are highly bene¬ 
ficial, and occasional dressings of manure are 



Or k Rkadkrb' Iu.ithtr ations : A Yi«j\v at Bromley-hill, Kent. From a photograph sent by Mr. A. P. Jackson, 7, Cannon-street, London. 


its very calmness. A summer-house is erected 
over it, and no more delightful summer’s evening 
can be spent than ’neath its friendly shelter, 
the eye wandering from the pellucid pool to the 
stream gently trickling on in front, the quiet 
only broken by the song of the nightingale, 
and, now and again, the tap of tne wood¬ 
pecker, or the splash of a speckled trout; 
and then, successively, the eye rests upon 
the luxuriant masses of Ferns, the clusters 
of Rhododendrons and Azaleas, and the back¬ 
ground of forest trees, as shown in the 
engraving. And now, if we wend our way, 
every fresh turn brings to light some new charm, 
with a summer house dotted here and there. 
Quaint little nooks they are, and everyone com¬ 
mands some object of especial beauty. One in 
particular merits description. It has three 
openings, and through cne we see a view which 
carries bemk the memory the Addison Walk 
at Magdalen College. The opposite opening 
presents a dreamy brooklet, overhung with 
graceful boughs; while the third presents a long 
vista, flanked on either side with Rhododen¬ 


drons, which, when in ..fuU bloom, 
truly marvellouseffect. (Truertkrug' 



planted in a plot of land, previously prepared, 
well sheltered on the west side. The majority 
of the plants did exceedingly well, and even to¬ 
day two thirds of them are alive and flourish¬ 
ing, and have not failed to lighten the eye and 
gladden the heart each succeeding season by 
giving us numerous tine flowers, rich and 
charming in their wonderful combination of 
colour, fragrance, and form. Does not the fact 
of two-thirds of these Roses, planted in 1871, 
being still to the fore, not only existing, but 
sending up strong flowering shoots every year, j 
argue strongly in favour of budded Roses, all 
these being budded plants ? Since that first 
planting in 1871 constant additions have 
been made, care being taken to plant properly, 
and this is rather an important matter, 
though often hurried through. Each plant 
should have three or four shovelfuls of old j 
farmyard manure thoroughly mixed with the 
soil. The planting is best done by a man who 
is fond of Roses, who, as he looks on a grand 
plant of Marie Baumann, handles it with loving 
tenderness, carefully distributes the roots in the 
hole made for their reception, covers them to 
the depth of 5 inches or 6 inches, and treads 


required during June and July to prevent the 
plants becoming parched and dry ; the plants 
must never feel a lack of moisture, or the 
blooms are injured at once. In a large collec¬ 
tion it is impossible to give each plant the 
attention that it requires and deserves, but an 
amateur can easily keep his 50 or 100 plants 
under control, and richly will he be repaid for 
every little attention his plants receive. 

The twenty-four varieties that have supplied 
tin gr atest proportion of exhibition blooms 
-re th- following, and perhaps they are the 
best twenty four hybrid p» rpetual Roses in cul¬ 
tivation :—Alfred Coloinb, A. K. Williams, 
Auguste Rigotard, Baroness Rothschild, Charles 
Lefebvre, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, 
Emilie Hausburg, Etienne Levet, Frangois 
Michelon, Horace Vemet, John Stuart Mill, La 
France, Louis Van Houtte, Madame Gabriel 
Luizet, Madame Marie Verdier, Madame Viotor 
Verdier, Marie Baumann, Marie Rady, Marie 
Finger, Marquise do Castellano, Merveille de 
Lyon, Sir Garnet Wolseley, and Ulrich Brunner. 
Perhaps Horace Vemet is the most striking 
dark Rose, colour reddish purple, shaded 
crimson, sometimes purple, edged vivid crimson 
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scarlet. Once seen in this garb, its fine petals 
and grand outline setting it off to great advan¬ 
tage, it is not easily or willingly forgotten. 
Marie Baumann is the finest crimson, and is 
really a queen among Roses, always good alike 
La France is the best pink ; its fragrance, hardi 
ness, and adaptability to all soils and positions, 
should secure it a place in every garden. If even 
there is room for only two Roses, La France 
should be one, and, perhaps, Old Gloire the 
other. Merveille de Lyon is unquestionably 
the best white Rose—large and full, often 
measuring 6 inches across; being a strong 
robust grower, it is quite an amateur’s flower, 
and will occupy a prominent position in every 
collection of Roses for many years to come. 
White Baroness and Mabel Morrison are only 
good as garden Roses, and Madame Lacharme, 
though magnificent under glass, is seldom good 
out-of-doors. After these, the whites are easily 
counted, so that Merveille de Lyon must be 
regarded as the white Rose. We are still 
waiting for the white A. K. Williams, which, 
when it is found, ought to bring a little fortune 
to its happy possessor. We are also awaiting 
the advent of a yellow Hybrid Perpetual Rose. 
Monsieur Guillot’s new yellow Gloire Lyonnaise 
was. not flowered in character last year, but 
during this season it is to be hoped it will come 
out boldly, and win a permanent place in the 
most select list of Roses. For yellow Roses at 


-xovaoo. x ui ycuuw rvuses av 

present we must look among the Teas, and here 
are some of the most beautiful of Roses : Etoile 
de Lyon, Perle des Jardins, Belle Lyonnaise, 
Boule d Or, Bouquet d Or, Madame Berard, 

ij F n 6 L y° n > Rn d last, but not least important, 
old Gloire de Dijon, which is perhaps more 
frequently met with (in the gardens of all 
classes) than any other Rose in cultivation ; all 
these Teas are tolerably hardy, and may be 
gown successfully anywhere where Hybrid 
Perpetuals succeed, ana need only a little pro¬ 
tection in winter, such as common Fern fronds 
or loose stable litter afford. 

Bedale . Harkness. 

16193. —Rose-buds falling’. —Every year 
such mquines such as yours are made in con¬ 
siderable numbers. To force Roses into flower 
successfully by the middle of February a good 
amount of skill is required. You have certainly 
failed by keeping the air of the house too damp 
and by not maintaining a sufficiently high tem¬ 
perature. lo get the flowers to open properly of 
such a full petailed Rose as Gloire de Dijon you 
ought to have raised the temperature up to 70 
deg*, for at least six hours each day; at the same 
tune air should have been admitted to drv ud 
any excess of moisture.—J. C. C. 

W e v“t e i 1 £ u I 0U(Eht ’ “ *^raSu?S 25 ; 

viL !, ’ V “ttle *s very useful. No doubt vou have 
p£l y ,i OU8e ^°° dam P ar,d hot; if in a pot or S5x the 
Rose would require feeding occasionally.-W?M as™ 

16145.— -Propagating’ Boses bv cut- 

Te^r d n Dijon > Mar&hal Niel, C and 
lea Roses generally root freely from the half- 

fiiTcron"^’ Cl ! may be Stained after the 
wrth Tl P / ?“ wers '? over. Select the cuttings 
with a heel, if possible, dibble them into sandy 
a hand-light or bell-glass, under a 
north wall; about midsummer is a good time 
Keep them close and they will Ixfrooted in 
; they must then be potted and 
gronm on m cold frames. If cuttings are ready 

SwdSM W(CS OU 3 with Martchal VaillaS, 
confidently plant his Rose out-of-doors.—M arch.’ P ’ 7 


RUIjBIS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
QiM>nnmfree of charge if correspondent follow the rules 
hare laid dovm/or their guidance. AU eomtnunicatume 
ifu>uid t ** clearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
DaxiRa, 87, Southampton-street, Covcnt-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publish** The 
name and address of the sender ie required in addition to 
anv designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query ie sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardrnihs has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
d^ t they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
gusty replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us bv 
S ar M .^ r knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
sods, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
expmence is gained. Correspondents who refer to 

fTkft&SZiZ* ‘ h * b * ,t F,n “ *° "“'“vat!!- 

10309.—n^eyfluoklea-Will any reader kindly tell 
me how many sorts of Honeysuckles there are. their 
names, colours, time of blooming, and duration of bloom ? 
Also describe the difference between Honeysuckle and 
VV \y d n inG ; . What are the best positions for planting in 7 
—>V. R., Lincolnshire m 


quiSgr^h 1 Md‘?r > „'S^ , view 40 

soon as possible the brooddeavSJaraf^J r i ow or 

7„ou“f,. an ( ;^ U S/ i g th r 

ISd’ne* * ronnd on dr V day*. »e™ rtStl™ • 

continually at iK*™”" 
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16810. — Greenhouse creepers. — Wanted the 
fchSwin* pretty !? lia ^ ed I evergreen greenhouse creepers 
tiiat will grow well m quite a cool house and not get bare 
of foliage ; as they extend over the roof or sides a pretty 
blossom is always a good addition, but not necessary. 
Will any reader kindly tell me 7—G. J 

w 1 UT^ IOnfl -r Can * grow Melons with success in 
«i«n? X * pla0 * d on of greeniiouse, allowing the 

plants to run over same ? If so, will any reader please tell 
me the proper size of the box, the soil, and the best sort 

WhLtwlil 1 ^ growers. What shall I plant, and when 7 
What will grow from pots trained up walls, to be removed 
altogether in winter ?—Dilkhoosh, London. 

, 168 Kt7’ Planting out Calceolarias.— Is it too soon 
° Ut? 1 haV0 * truok cuttings this last 
autumn in a cold frame in 6 inches of soil on a bed of 
leaves, as advised by a correspondent in Gardening. I 

cutSnw^C ‘T^f ect, °. n ' a " d yet "? vod AO per cent, of the 
. ,* f Graduall y harden them off and 

address or even county, ’weeanmt reply more fully V °Jn 

UK'oJalltZ 

any reader kindly give me in¬ 
formation on the following point ?—I potted last December 
JfH u r m exinuum, L. lancifoliuui roseum, rubrum, album 
and L. japontcum in good compost, and plunged them in 
the usual* way The two first-named are now makin" 
a U * ht room > but the remainder, 
and a Hjacinthus candleans, appear to be in the same 
as when first potted. The bulbs, however, seem in a 
good condition. Shall I plunge again, or plant out now in 
*’* ,M ? tant thtm 

„„ 5 -—^crjistations on boiler.-Among various 
Which .nmi r °f Uh e ln U P heat in greenhouses, 

which some few weeks ago many correspondents were 

r^ n r f ’, do no ‘ remeraber anyone having suggested 
that the difficulty mignt, in some cases at least, be owinir 
to incrustation in boiler, or pipes, or both I have ha§ 

® aH the wint f r in kee P* n ff up the temperature, 

m! fhoi n fi5 w"®i r JearS been eaay * 80 ifc occurred to 
me that the boiler may be incrusted ; and I wish to ask if 

iHd i r f™ e wh° a f DKNIXa J ia ? h " 1 aMy sueh experience, 
and if so, what is the remedy ?—Proud Prrston. 

?ro«nhouao in divisions. -I 
b8at ^reermouse. There are three divisions in 
it, each 9 feet by 8 feet. I intend placing the boiler at the 
extreme end. I should like to have the heat in the end 
next to the boiler sometimes; at other times I should like 
to be able to have it in all three divisions. I have seen a 
\alve for shutting off the water for such a purpose : but I 
am at a loss as to how the water circulates, not having 

ww° f th u v fj ve ; Another thing I would 
like to ask is . Where should the cistern be placed ? If 
any readers could give me information respecting this 
they would greatly oblige-Ax Amatecr, Swindon. * 

for ffreenhouse.-l should be 
°J ,1 ! ged i (, so, “ e ex Penenced reader would give me 
My house faces almost north ; at the back 
(facing south) I have a garden 65 yards long and 22 yards 
Wh’ 1 t G ^ re u ^. alls encl °« in S which are^ nearly 8 feet 
ffet all the sun these walls will allow me. My 
S V? bu t a «?amst the wall facing west, is a span- 
J° , , . e ® ti •o"?. , 10 feet wide, and 10 feet high. W ould 
it be well to build another house against the 8 feet wall 
facing east-a lean-to, 82 feet long, 7J feet wide, and Bfeet 

Sa h A 0n !i? alf K ft S F f* r . n8 a Jl d plant8 that like 80010 shade, 

wid the other half with a division between them for exotic 
5®™’ for forc ‘ n * plants, and for otheni requiring 
heat and moisture As this new house would faecal most 
due east, and there would be only 4 feet between the front 
, n#w one and the present house, would there be 
enough sun and light for my purpose? Would the two 
houses injure each other; and, if not, what plants could I 


grow In the h«tted portion, 16 feet long ? Would It be 
to . 8tld further prolong my present house, which 
faces west ? I have only 10 feet more to spare, as a porch 
then stops me. —Clifton. 

for Dutch srarden.-l should like 
m hat fl ?Z er [ nfc p,ants (winter-flowering ones 
™>° ou,d successfully be grown under the following cir- 
cumstanoes (some indications as to their management 
^ u , ldb * ^t!®? 1110 At J he time): I live in a town, but 
not under the immediate influence of factory smoke, and 
have a rather large garden on the south side of the house 
, or Plante I have at my disposal: (l) a cold frame • <<>) i 

nl^hi^h 6 70 C ‘ I™*' in , width and as many in length, but 
not high enough for keeping large plants ; for heating, it 

andT^{«??/! i y H° n the (8carce « n °ugh nowadays). 

andab e at of , 80 de g 8 - cai1 occasionally be attained, but 
the ordinaiy heat is about 60 degs.— of course, by opening 

?^'?ii y Ji the - toP u a I n u e<lua L heafc 01111 ^ maintained ; (3) a 
■mall room, in which no fire is ever made, but which has 

*Z\ nd r f K- y v. ex 'P°*f d the 8un ; G) a kind of house or 
KS; *" p \l nt i are Protected from not too hard 

rrosts, and where the house ashes are kept, which lierhans 
gn e a certain warmth, and may keep out insects. * There 
j 8a w l" dow w . hl 4 ch can be opened or shut at will. In 
June, July, and August I often quit the town for three 
sometimes seven, weeks consecutively, and must leave the 

l t l ® 0t P 60 ? 1 ® who c * n water theni for me. 

but who cannot do much more This being the state of 
things I would like to know what I can cultivate with 
nopesof success in the simplest wav possible.—W v N 
aolland. * ’ 

To the following queries brief editorial rtpl'u* 
are (firm, but readers are invited to give, further 
answers should they be able to offer tuld it tonal 
advice on the various subjects. 

arJ^rlrif 08X164 Elder (C««*£rf).-The berries only 


16320,-Tar twllld for tr aining R nn n n y Bo&na 
(C. N. It will do perfectlyweh. oeana 

16321. -Aloe leaves injured (A. U. S .).~Bv all 
means cut off the decayed leaves and earth up. 

16322.—Treatment of Plumbago (J. R v— plant 
it out in a brick box or in a large pot in the usual compoet 

.„l 6323 ;^ Site f ? r arreenhouse {Clocelly ).-You could 
put up the greenhouse in the position that you describe ■ 
shade when necessary, and provide ample ventilation. 

^ 16324 -MarechalNiel Rose for greenhouse 

(C. A P )—The Marshal Niel Rose will do for a cool 
greenhouse, but not for an excessively draughty one. Ft 
retains its foliage in the winter. 

Pansies now grown (Suunsea). 

''? lat you °nght to do is to get the catalogues of some 
8l ! C t M D,ckson ' a - or Downle’s, of Edinburgh, 
1? Orbes, of Hawick, or any other good growers. 

♦ri&“ T f? ininfir Peaa (C - y PJ -Peas cannot 1* 
m Runners are-at least, not with the sauu- 
"£ 0U can,l . ot ge * Btick * the be3 t way is to let 
them he on the ground as the market gardeners do. 

I 632 7 .—Zonal Pelargoniums (Amateur).— This is 
a !*£" ^ e . n indiscriminately to the different varieties of 
scarlet, pink, or white Geraniums, or rather Pelargoniunw 
whether they have a dark zone on the leaf or not.—D. ' 

Adnm Lilycr^ Years’ 
r T ,- k 686 , "T® nofc , very un common, and are pre- 
bably due to the fusion of two flower stems. We regard 

' reSU “ °' “ aMident ’ “ d ‘•“J’ 

16329. -Repotting Tea Roses (ll. r. ol .r 

?L 6a I ^ e8 iT l 4 ‘ ,n( ; h P 018 8hou,d hftV0 bo °n shifted before 
they began to make new wood. It the work is to be done 
now it should be done carefully ; if thev arc left alone 
stimulate the plants with artificial or liquid manure. 
16330.— Genista not flowering (C. X. P.i—Yes • 

™ ,0r . the pre8ent year - Vou 8 °nd seven’ 

questions, and do not even conform with our rule which 
requires correspondents to forward names and addresses 
and our powerof answering is considerably limited by not 
knowing the district from which you write. J 

16831 —Rose leaves injured (J. w. Allen).—The 
1“' ®* ar ® very fragile, and seem to have l>een produced at 
too great a distance from the glaw, or in a position where 
the y have had but little sunshine. In that conditional 
burst of sunshine for an hour or two would scorch the 
leaves and cause the mischief. An overdose of Tobacco 
smoke would have the same effect._D. 

° n n ®Wly-BOWn lawn (Dilkhoosh). 
-You had better resow all over. The cat nuisance in the 
suburbs is very great, and last summer considerable cor¬ 
respondence on the subject was published in Gardkniwi 

We wou d refer you to this (see numbers for July 4th ar.d 
11th and August 8th and 22nd), and perhaps one of the 
many remedies suggested there may be found useful. 

eaten by sparrows (South 
G —These mischievous pests do not confine their de¬ 
predations to the south coast, nor do they leave the 
p a ^ alone In fi ne weather. Our seedling Carnations aro 
attacked every year; but we never fail to keep them off by 
stretching white crochet Cotton thread tightly over the 
plants about a foot or less above the ground. Try this. --D. 

10334 -Carnations and Picotees (A maim*).— 
Cai nations have self-coloured flowers—that is, the petals 
all of one colour ; these are seifs. Bizarre* have flakes of 
hw re 0,1 £ White or orQxm y ground-for instance, » 
scailet bizarre has maroon and scarlet flakes, a crimson 
bizarre purple and crimson flakes; there are also pink ami 
purple bizarres. Flakes have only one colour on the 
white or creamy ground; these colours are purple 
scarlet, and rose.—D. K K 1 

16333.— Vermont Champion Potato (H r . .s\).— 
pus American Potato was introduced to commerce here a 
™n 0r ^r i 0 ? nC f by 0ne of our 8ee l houses, but we cannot 
recaU which at present It is one of the large tubered 
^[ bloh we . bave bad 80 niany from America from 
1-2# * ®’ ? ud 18 a lar *f e cropper also. The quality 

tJl 'rv,^v2 nCan ^2 )ra8:e ,’ which means about second- 
' x Ch ^*P ion i* a late midseason cropper, 

about equal to that well-known kind, White Elephant — 

Original from 
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1833ft.— Paris Daley (L. D.).—tt you do not mind 
sacrificing your Farid Daisy for a few weeks you will do 
well to take off the green tops and put them in as cuttings 
in some fine sandy soil, and then cut back the entire 
plant to the fresh growths being made below. These will 
soon push away, and you will have a stout, robust, green 
plant, blooming freely later, rather than an ungainly, 
leggy one all bare sterna Probably a shift into a larger 
pot, after the plant has been out baok a week or two, would 
materially help it.—A. D. 

18337. — Decayed Mareohal Niel Roses 
(B. II. M .).—There is really no disease, the flowers being 
quite sound Internally. The outer petals are decayed 
owing to the atmosphere of the house being too damp and 
too oold. As the season advances, and more heat with a 
drier atmosphere and better ventilation can be given, the 
flowers will not suffer from this cause, and will open 
freely. The fact that the buds are affected most near the 
base, where they get less light, is a proof that this, and 
nothing else, is the cause.—D. 

1633b.— Autumn-sown Cabbage plants (Lanca¬ 
shire Amateur).— It i* to be feared that Cabbage plants 
standing through the winter have suffered so much that, 
even if they made renewed growth, it would be but to bolt 
off to flower. In any case you had better sow seed of 
Kllam's Early Dwarf or Early Nonpareil at once, and, if 
possible, in a frame without heat; or, if not in a frame, 
then on a south border, protecting it from the birds. It is 
to be feared that, if you purchase other plants, you may 
find them in the same plight as your own are.—A. D. 

16339.— Sowing Cauliflower seed (Xoviee).— The 
two best kinds of Cauliflowers for early work are the 
Snowball, or Earliest Dwarf Erfurt, and the London. The 
former i9 rather the whitest and dwarfest, the latter the 
cheaper, but still a good strain, and produces fine heads. 
Of both kinds sow seed at once, under glass if you can, 
and get your plants prioked out into a frame also when 
strong enough, and thence transferred with good balls of 
soil to the open ground; give good rich soil, If possible. 
From sowings made now you should have good heads 
about July.—A. D. 

16340. — Failure with fancy Pelargoniums 

S O. DJ.—This section requires more heat than the large- 
owered varieties do; but 60 deg9. as a minimum tempera¬ 
ture is too much in winter—45 degs., occasionally falling 
to 40 degs. in oold weather, is better. The higher tem¬ 
perature would produce a less healthy development, and 
the plants would be more susceptible to injury if the sub¬ 
sequent treatment were wrong. The plants ought to have 
been kept moderately dry at the roots in winter instead 
of “ nice and damp. The reasons they have become un¬ 
healthy are these: A rather high atmosphere in winter, 
too much water at the roots, and perhaps too niuoh 
liquid manure recently.—D. 

16841.— Seeds sown in a propagating frame 
(L. D.f— It is unfortunate that you do not mention the 
names of the things Sown by you, as it is not easy to judge 
whether the warmth found in the frame—50 degs. to 
60 den.—was sufficient. Assuming, however, that it was, 
the obvious cause of the dying off of the plants after open¬ 
ing the seed leaves was a vitiated atmosphere in the frame, 
arising either from the fumes of the lamp heating it, or 
else from exoessive dampness, owing to lack of ventilation. 
It is impossible to give any other tangible reason, except 
that your soil may have been too tight and perhaps sour. 
Seeds prefer rather a light, fine, sandy, sweet soil, whioh 
may easily be obtained from a nursery.—A. D. 

16342.— Worms In Cucumber beds (IT. J.).— The 
worms found in your Cucumber beds are probably the pro¬ 
duct of decomposition in the manure, and it is not likely 
that they will injure your plants. In any oase you can, 
doubtless, kill them without injuring the roots of the 
plants by making a couple or so of gallons of strong lime or 
soot water. Lime water is preferable. Simply put a good- 
sized lump, of two or three pounds’ weight, into the water, 
allowing it to slack, stirring it well when it is so; then 
permit it to become quite clear before using. A oouple of 
good applications with a rose water-pot given at in¬ 
tervals of three or four days should effectually destroy all 
the little worms that your plants are Infested with.—A. D. 

16843.—Growing yellow Plootees In a oool 
greenhouse (kl. W. Jf.l.—The best varieties to grow 
are: Prince of Orange, Eleanor, Mrs. Purvis, Ne Plus 
Ultra, Princess Beatrioe, Prinoess Marguerite, Mrs. Cole¬ 
man, and Lightning. They are not very plentiful; but 
some new seedlings were exhibited last year which are 
likely to be sent out next autumn. None of the yellow 
Plootees remain long in good health if they are planted 
out-of-doors. They are well adapted for greenhouse 
culture ; but during the time they are making their 
growth they require plenty of light and air, else the plants 
will be drawn up weakly, and the flowers will not be of 
good quality. Pot culture is better than planting out. 
—D. 

16344.— Amaryllis Belladonna (Captain S.).— 
This Amaryllis is really deciduous, as, under natural con¬ 
ditions, it dies down about August; then in October the 
flower spikes make their appearance, and the blossoms 
quickly open. Soon afterwards—that is, about Christmas, 
growth commences, and now the plants ore furnished 
with a great quantity of leaves. You do not say whether 
your plants are in pots or in the open ground; but, in 
either case, the cause of their not blooming is probably 
that they have only been a year in their present position, 
and perhaps they were small when planted. The secret 
of flowering this Amaryllis well is thorough ripening of 
the bulbs and allowing them to remain without disturb¬ 
ing, for it is very impatient of removal. The Belladonna 
Lily, as it is called, is generally planted in a narrow 
border, either along the front of a greenhouse or against a 
sooth wall. Thorough drainage must be ensured, and the 
bulbs planted pretty thickly —that is, about 3 inches 
between each bulb. They should be covered to a depth of 
4 inohes or 6 inches with boII, and when this planting 1 b 
carried out properly no further attention, exoept a soak¬ 
ing of water occasionally, will be needed, as the longer 
they remain the better they will flower—indeed, the best 
display is yielded when the bulbs have so inoreased as to 
almost lift each other out of the soil. In preparing the 
border for their reoeption a little decayed manure should 
be mixed with the compost used. A mistake Is often 
made io planting this Amaryllis by delaying the operation 
till winter, whereas they would be moved, if needed, as 
soon as they are quite dormant ,-p-Ti-, 

Digitized by CjQO^lC 


16845. — Treatment of Dendroblum noblle 

(Showier).— Small plants growing freely should be potted 
every year; older plants that have grown into a size 
large enough for pots over 9 leches diameter need not be 

K tted oftener than once in two or three years. They may 
surface-dressed annually. The best time to repot is 
when the flowering period is over and the plants are 
beginning to produce growths from the base of the old 
stems. After repotting, the plants require a warm, moist 
atmosphere. Pot in turfy peat, with live Sphagnum, in 
about equal parts; some crocks and broken charcoal 
should be mixed with iL Sphagnum may be obtained at 
any season of the year—when it is wanted, in fact; but we 
never knew it so difficult to obtain as it is at present.— D. 

16846.—Winter Onions (Lancashire Amateur).— 
There can be no doubt that the severe winter has des¬ 
troyed your autumn-sown breadths of Onions, as many 
breadths have suffered in the same way. Owing to the 
long-continued drought of last year the seed germinated 
slowly, and the plants were smaller and much less deeply 
rooted than usual when the frost set in. As a conse¬ 
quence, the frost literally lifted up the surface, to which 
tne roots were attached, and left the plants without hold 
upon the solid soil; then thoy died, and growers of 
very large areas have had to plough them in as useless. 
You must dig or plough your ground again, as the autumn 
sowing is irretrievably gone. If you sow Onions again 
get the soil prepared at once, and, if the frost has quite 
gone in your looality, sow seed of White Spanish, the 
best of all summer Onions, because the ripe crop keepe 
well during the winter.—A. D. 

16347.— Hot-bed (C. II. CJ.—Heat in a dung bed can 
only be created by promoting fermentation, and that is 
only possible in the case of hot-beds when the manure is 
fresh and still contains the elements which will admit of 
fermentation. If your manure has been lying about for 
some time, and is, as you say, old, it has lost its vitality, 
and will simply enter a condition of slow decay rather 
than fermentation. Leaves heat but slightly, unless they 
are very fresh, and not more than one-fourth of the entire 
bulk should be formed of leaves. You may yet find that the 
change to milder weather will promote heat; but, if not, 
then you must obtaiu entirely fresh stable manure, with 
much of the long straw removed. Turn and well shake 
and mix this manure, In the process of turning giving an 
oooasional sprinkling of water to keep it from heating dry; 
after the entire body has become alike then make up the 
bed, allowing it to slightly exoeed the size of the frame. 
-A. D. 

16843.—Rose cuttings ( Clarendon). —Only a partial 
measure of success could be expected from Rose cuttings 
put in at the present time in the open ground—the best 
season for this being in the autumn—though fairly satis¬ 
factory results might reasonably be hoped for, providing 
always that good cuttings are obtainable, and a suitable 
spot is at hand for their insertion. No delay should take 
place in carrying out this work, as, if dormant, their 
chances are much better than if the young growth had 
commenced. The cuttings must be formed of the young 
but well-ripened branches, and about a foot is a good 
length for them, as then 9 inohes can be inserted in the 
soil, leaving S inches of the top part above ground. As 
for cutting off the tops it will depend upon their character, 
for, if it l>e but poorly ripened, the upper part of the 
shoot had better be removed ; but, if woody, it need not 
be done. In inserting the cuttings in the ground, care 
must be taken to make them firm, otherwise they will 
perish during hot, dry weather.—T. 

16349. — Mushrooms in Cucumber house 
(A. B.). —If you make up a Mushroom bed over your 
pipes in a Cucumber house, where the heat ranges from 
70 degs. to 90 degs., you will probably reduce the heat in 
the house materially, which will suit Mushrooms better 
than Cucumbers. However, if you oan place some board 
sides over the pipes and on the soil already there to hold 
up the manure for the Mushroom bed, there is no reason 
why you should not try the experiment In such oase you 
must select only pure horse-droppings, beat it somewhat, 
and turn it well, slightly watering it also to promote heat¬ 
ing ; then lay it 6 inches thick where you wish the bed to 
be, make it firm, and, as soon as the heat fr u m the pipes 
has thoroughly warmed the bed, break up Mushroom cake 
to the size of pullets’ eggs, and press it into the bed at 
intervals of a few inches; then cover all with an inch 
thickness of loamy soil, beat it over gently, and give a 
good watering with tepid water. Look well after wood- 
lice, the great pest of Mushrooms, and keep the bed gently 
moist also, as in such a position it may otherwise dry 
rapidly.—A. D. 

lom— Building greenhouse (Greenhouse on the 
Brain).— The sum that you name would be by no means 
an extravagant estimate for a house of the 'dimensions 
given ; in fact, we consider it a very moderate price. It is 
difficult to state exactly how muoh paint would be re¬ 
quired to give the woodwork two coate, as thi9 would vary 
considerably with the thickness of the framing, the 
number of bars, Ac., and also how it was put on ; 
amateurs generally use about twice as much paint as a 

E rofessional would do on a given surface. Something 
etween a dozen and twenty pounds (mixed) of paint 
would, however, do it well. A paraffin lamp of moderate 
size would doubtless be sufficient to exclude frost from 
such a house, unless it were in a very exposed position ; 
but these have generally such a bad effect upon small or 
tender plants that probably not much success in raising 
seedlings could be looked for. A few small pipes heated 
by a small gas-boiler would be vastly preferable and, now' 
that gas is so oheap, by no means extravagant. We 
should even recommend one of the terra-cotta or porce¬ 
lain slow combustion stoves (without hot water) in pre¬ 
ference to the lamp.—B. C. R. 

16351.— The amateur question (R. W. W. Boult). 
—If we were o&lled upon to decide such a question we 
should look at it from a common-sense point of view. A 
professional gardener oannot be called an “ amateur,” if 
to that word is attached the meaning usually given to it, 
and it Is obvious that he would have a great advantage 
over those who would properly be defined as amateurs. 
Therefore “ A ” ought not, in our opinion, to be allowed to 
exhibit In classes for amateurs only. There is nothing, 
however, in your rules to prevent him from exhibiting as a 
“oottager,” If he Is one—they give no definition of the tei m 
“ oottager”—and Glasses IS to 20 in your schedule are for 
amateurs and cottagers. We eee no reason why “ B ” 


I should not be classed as an amateur : but, under the cir¬ 
cumstances you mention, he is decidedly excluded from 
competition, as Rules 4 and 5 prohibit anyone from ex¬ 
hibiting plants not his own. If the profeesional assistance 
obtained by “C” is not such that he may fairly be de¬ 
scribed as employing a gardener, we think he ought not 
to be debarred from competition as an amateur. This is 
a difficulty that crops up frequently, and is decided in 
different ways by different persons. Your best plan to 
avoid future disputes w’ould be to state plainly in your 
rules what is meant by the terms “ amateur" and 
“ oottager.” Let the definitions be as dear and distinct 
as you can make them, and then adhere strictly to them. 

16352.— Fluke Potato (J. R. H .).—There appears to 
be no “ supposition ” whatever as to the superoession of tflie 
old Fluke Potato, as it Is practically superseded, very few 
being now grown anywhere, and, of course, very few are 
found in commerce; that it is the most expensive kind 
obtainable, we venture to doubt, for the sufficient reason 
that many newer kinds are yet much more costly, as, 
indeed, is always the oase with fine new varieties. Then 
we must object to the assumption that the Fluke does not 
readily take the disease ; for in its best days it was found 
that the stock did suffer from the disease considerably ; 
hence growers cast about for kinds such as Magnum 
Bonum, Pride of the Market, Chancellor, and similar fairly 
safe varieties, that also grow large crops of good quality. 
The price now asked, as you assert, for the Fluke, simplv 
shows at the most that it has bsoome scarce, a fact which 
indicates that it is far from being so good or so very 
superior in quality as is imagined. We have plenty of 
Potatoes which keep well if well kept, but quality, while 
to some extent dependent upon sort, is also materially 
dependent upon soil and cultivation ; and keeping equally 
depends upon good maturation and ripening. Dealing with 
White Kidneys alone, to which section the Fluke belongs, 
we invite you to obtain and try FidleFs Prolific, or 
Success, Dean's Chancellor, or Prime Minister, Sutton's 
Regent, and Lady Truscott; also such kinds as Cosmo¬ 
politan. Snowdrop, and Lily white.—A. D. 

16363.— Heating firreenhouse (Kingswood HiU).— 
A single 4-inch flow and return would certainly not keep a 
house 18 feet by 8 feet wide and high up to 70 degs. In 
severe weather, or anything like it Then, if it i9 desired 
to produce Cucumbers in winter, you should have bottom- 
heat as well, so that not less than six or eight rows of 
piping would be required. The proper way of arranging 
such a house for this purpose is to build a brick wall on 
each side of pathway a bout 3 feet high. Near the bottom of 
each of the pits so formed lay a 4-inch flow and return side 
by side; or, for Buch narrow beds, 8-ineh might do, though 
the larger size would be preferable; 4 inches to 6 inohes 
above the pipes fix bearers across; on these lay slates 
or kiln tiles, over these a layer of broken brioks, then 
some rough pieces of turf, and fill up with about a 
foot of soil in slight mounds, upon whicn the plants are 
put out. Now, for top heat there should be two rows 
(flow and return) of 3-inch pipe on each side the path¬ 
way, either one above the other against the sides of the 
pathway, or just on the edge of the bed. Another way 
would be to run a 2-inoh flow along the outside wall 
somewhere near the plate, with a 4-lnch return along 
each side the pathway; but a hot flow-pipe close to the 
plants, and acting directly upon the foliage, is undesir¬ 
able, and we should prefer the former plan. A single 
4-ineh flow and return up one side of pathway mignt, 
with the bottom-heat as described, be found sufficient; 
but the pipes would have to be kept always hot, not 
warm, which is not a good plan. A few evaporating 
troughs here and there on the exposed pipes would be a 
great advantage. If, however, this arrangement would 
be considered too expensive or elaborate, then a staging 
about 2} feet high should be erected on eaoh side, oovered 
with stout slates, on which the mould is to be placed. 
Under the stage on each side lay two rows (flow and re¬ 
turn) of 4-inch pipes, whioh. If properly heated, would just 
about maintain the required temperature, though yon 
oould not expect the house to be always up to 70 degs. 
even with these—but that Is not at all neoessary. Cucum¬ 
bers will take no harm if the heat falls to 65 degs., or even 
60 degs., occasionally for a few hours at night.— B. 0. R. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. F. L .—Give soot water to the plants once a week—or 

twice at most.- F. Donlop —Advertisements must be 

paid for. You have misread the queries.- W. O. (7.—R. 

Dean, Ranelagh-road, Ealing.- Frank Smith.— The 

best method of employing the fertiliser is to sprinkle a 
pinch of it over the surface of the soil in the pots in which 
plants are growing, and the repeated waterings needful 
will gradually work the manure into the roots. The same 
course may be taken with plants in the open ground, but 
the quantity given should be more liberal, as tne roots are 
more widely disposed than they are in pots. A fresh dron¬ 
ing of the manure may be given every three weeks.- 

John Leer.—Forwarded- Showier.—We are reluctantly 

compelled to exclude questions such as that which you 
send. Mischief .- The Virginian Creeper is probably re¬ 
ferred to, but the writer also means the Vines proper, such 

as Vitis Labrusca and others.- Miss Ooodboay .—You 

could advertise your wishes, or write to some of the 
advertisers that you refer to. Those are the only courses 

open to you.- David Matthews. -Turner, of Slough. 

- H. P. O .—We cannot tell you what use to make of 

the brokenjjlass. Why not consult a local glazier ?- 

F. E. C.—Yes; it would be well to do what you suggest. 

- Two Years' Amateur.— You will lose nothing at any 

rate by trying. Write to the author. The Cinerarias are 

fairly large, and we should propagate from them.- 

Edward Jckyll.—We cannot carry out your suggestion at 
present. _ 

Names Of plants.— Mary Lee. — Eupatorinm agara- 

toides.- A. Cox. — Common Aucuba japonioa.- 

B. W. L.— Farfugium grande.- Exmoor.—Wo oannot 

name the varieties.- J. O. IT.—Looks like Pleroma 

elegans. Cut the plant back and propagate from cuttings. 

- Hay ling. — Imantophyllum mlniatum.- J. C. 

Turner. —Primula denticulata.- E C. —Dendroblum 

Pierardi.- W. R .—It is quite Impossible to name the 

plant from suoh a sketch.- O.—Wo cannot name the 

Fern from description; you must send us a frond.- 

O. Q,— Cllanthus puniaeua.- Wasp. — 1, Narcissus 

nanus.-Others next wtek. 
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FRUIT. 

The Walnut. —This is comparatively but 
little planted, a singular fact when tlm beauty 
and value of its wood are taken into account. 
For gunstocks and much of our finer sorts of 
furniture, Walnut timber is invaluable. Wal¬ 
nut trees, moreover, are free growing on almost 
all kinds of soil, and the crops of nuts which 
they produce would pay at least the rent of the 
land on which they grow, while freeholds might 
; be purchased with trees of fourscore years of 
age. Walnuts in a landscape, also, are trees of 
mark, their magnificent heads of fine foliage in 
parks or paddocks rendering them especially 
adapted for such situations. They associate 
well with Oak, Beech, Elm, Sweet and Horse 
Chestnut, as well as with various other trees, 
and they do not rob the land more than their 
companions do. Their smooth, glossy leaves 
are washed clean by every shower, and the 
foliage is not so thick as to threw the rain off 
the Grass or to keep air currents from circu¬ 
lating freely among the branches. There are, 
therefore, no trees either in park or pasture 
under which herbage grows better than it does 
under Walnuts. Besides, Walnuts come into 
leaf late, make their growth quickly, and lose 
their foliage nearly all at once after the first 
autumn frost. Thus a chance is giveu to take 
the leaves out of the way, so as not to injure the 
Grass, while the shining dark young wood, 
with the greyish mature limbs, are left full in 
view. As to any tree that will grow more 
quickly into a size to be useful, I do not know 
where to look for it. I have seen old Walnut 
trees that measured from 60 feet to 90 feet high ; 
diameter of branches from 60 feet to 96 feet; 
and of hole of trunk from 3 feet to 5 feet 
diameter ; and, no doubt, larger trees are else¬ 
where to be found.—J. B. 

16011.-Wall fruit trees for York- 
ehire. —Here we have Jargonelle, Marie 
Ixraise, Beurr£ Diel, and Easter Beurr<$ Pears, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Diamond, Jefferson’s, and 
Kirk’s Plums. Between the above are planted La 
Versaillaise Red and White Dutch Currants, 
which never fail to yield good crops of extra 
fine fruit. The above are growing on a wall 
with east aspect, and the varieties mentioned 
invariably do well, unless the season is very un¬ 
favourable. We can generally rely on a good 
crop every other year. Soil, magnesian lime¬ 
stone.— G. S., South Yorkshire. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


16188.—Outdoor flowers for bouquets. 
-A-Sweet Pea, Mignonette, Cornflower, Candy¬ 
tuft, Sweet Sultan, Nasturtium, Calendula, Agera- 
tnm (if sown about April 25th), Helichrysum, 
bouquet Asters (the white variety being particu¬ 
larly good). Stocks, Lupin, Godetia, Double 
Kschscholtzia. Grasses are indispensable for 
garden bouquets ; such varieties as Agrostis pul- 
tihella, A. nebulosa, Lag unis ovatus, Eragrostis 
elegans, Chloris fimbnata, and Hordeum ju- 
batum, will be found useful.—W. T. T. Win- 

OOWSON. 


158U.—Plants for carpet bedding.— 

The best white leaved plants for carpet bedding 
are Antenn&ria tomentosa and Leucophyton 
BfownL Red leaf plants: Altemanthera amcena, 
A. amcena spectabile, A. versicolor ; A. parony- 
chioides aurea has yellowish foliage. Kleinia 
repens is a succulent with bluish coloured 
ghpwth; Mesembryanthemumcordifolium varie- 

f ata (creamy coloured variegated foliage), and 
’yrethrum aureum (Golden Feather). The most 
suitable plants for edging are Eeheveria secunda 
glauca, and Sempervivuin californicum. The 
best green leaf plant is Hemiaria glabra.— 

•I. c. c. 


- “M. G. B.” would find the following 

plants very showy and suitable for carpet bed¬ 
ding : Lobelia (blue), Iresine Lindeni (red), 
Pyretheum Golden Feather (bright yellow), 
Mentha gibraltarica (green), Sedum glaucum 
(greyish green), Mesembryanthemum cor. var. 
(yellow), Altemanthera (red and yellow), Eche- 
veria secunda glauca (for edging). Variegated 
Golden Thyme is also an effective carpet plant, 
on account not only of its colour, but also of 
the facility with wnicli it can bo eut and trained 


to any desired foj 

Digitized by 


1 form^—C ora Brea, Portsmouth. 
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1618G. —Annuals for bouquets.— Sweet Pea, Sweet 
[ Sultan, Mignonette, Bouquet Asters, Cornflower (Ontaurea 
Cyanua). Candytuft, Ageratum, Dlanthus, Stocks, Heli- 
chrysum, Zinnia, Portulaca, Nasturtium, Phlox. Verbena 
(may be sow n as an annual), Acroclinuni fl.-ul , Rhodanthe 
Manglesii fl.-pl., K. maculata fl.-pl., R. Manglesii alba 
(the last four are well adapted for bouquet work), 
Godetia. Calendula will flower the first year from seed.— 
W. T. T. Widdowso.v. 

-A few good annuals for “ Amateur, Ayrshire," to cut 

from would be Asters, Annual Chrysanthemum, Cornflower, 
Candytuft, Ten-week Stock, Mignonette, Sweet Pea, Phlox 
Drummondii, and Indian Pinks. Verbena hybrida may be 
grown from seed, and treated as an annual, and is one of 
the best to cut from.— H. B., Sussex. 


THE GREAT REED. 

This fine Reed is admirably adapted for 
moist, low-growing portions of the lawn, or 
pleasure grounds, or for moderately sheltered 
situations in the vicinity of ornamental water. 
There are few hardy foliage plants that rival it 
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The Great Reed (Arundo Douax). 


in stately dignity after it lias become thoroughly 
established, either planted alone nr grouped 
with other subjects. The illustration gives a 
good idea of its imposing appearance. Arundo 
Donax is easily propagated by dividing large 
clumps, or the thick, cane-like stems may be 
cut down and thrown into any tank or pond 
where they will quickly emit growths from the 
latent auxiliary buds, and after these are 
rooted they may lie grown on and established 
in positions where they are to remain. This 
Reed attains a height of 9 or 10 feet. The 
variegated form, each leaf of which is striped 
with creamy white, is a dwarfer growing plant, 
rarely exceeding 2 or 3 feet in height. It suc¬ 
ceeds in sheltered gardens in the south, but 
does not possess the stately appearance of the 
green-leaved species. W. 


BBSS. 

16354. — Dysentery ( Altai, Yorks.).— 
Weak colonies are subject to this disease from 
their being obliged to consume an excessive 
quantity of honey in order to keep up the neces 
sary heat within the hive. Dampness in the 
hive, from improper ventilation or defective 
roofs, also encourages dysentery. Bees that 
have been long confined to their hives without 
a chance of a flight, through long protracted 
winter weather, will, on the first indication of a 
rise in the temperature, all endeavour to leave 
the hive for a cleansing flight to avoid fouling 
their combs, but are often unable to get beyond 
the entrance—hence, no doubt, the stains in the 
alighting board of your straw hive. When 
bright warm weather does at length arrive, 
these appearances will no doubt cease. All you 
can do at present is to give a clean dry floor¬ 
board, keep the entrance wide for ventilation, 
see that the bees have sufficient and proper 
food, and shelter with warm wrapping and dry 
cover, while giving the bees encouragement to 
take wing on every suitable opportunity. There 
would be no advantage in removing the hive to 
another garden, unless it be to a warmer site 
than it at present occupies. By no means at¬ 
tempt to fasten the bees in their hive in bad 
weather; the consequences would be BeriouB. — 
S. S. G. 

10355.— Bees deserting hives. —Can any bee-keeper 
tell me what would be likely to cause bees to desert their 
hive? About a month ago one of iny hives was deserted 
by bees which had lived in it for eighteen months ; the 
lave had not been moved or touched ; the bees had been 
seen within a few days of its being found empty, and it was 
found to contain between 3 lb. and 4 lb. of honoy.- -K \Y , 
S«i th Hampshire. 


POULTRY. 

16220 .—Pickle for preserving eggs.— 
2£ lb. quick lime, 6 ozs. common salt, 1 ox. salt¬ 
petre, £ oz. cream of tartar, 3 gallons water, 
boiled. Pour the boiling water over the lime, 
&c., and when cold, add the cream of tartar. 
The next day the mixture is ready for the eggs. 
These must be perfectly fresh. Always see that 
there is 2-inches of mixture above the eggs. 1 
use a tall earthenware jar ; a Blate is placed on 
the top. The jar is kept in the cellar and is 
never moved. Add the eggs as collected, and 
be careful that none get cracked.— Norfolk. 

16221.—Crooked-breasted turkeys.— 
** K. T. D.’s ” turkeys will probably be crooked- 
breasted so long as he continues to breed from 
his present stock- in other words, the defor¬ 
mity, like many others, is hereditary. It seems 
a sweeping change, perhaps, to get rid of one's 
whole stock, and if “ E. T. D.” objects to 
this, I advise him to examine his hens, and sell 
those birds whose breasts are most unshapely. 
This, will at least, improve matters a little 
When selecting young hens for breeding pur¬ 
poses, if they are home-bred, care must be 
taken to reject all those in any way deformed. 
In buying the male bird, too, it will be wise to 
thoroughly examine him before purchase, so 
that one as perfect as possible may be ob¬ 
tained. Not only turkeys, but all other kinds 
of poultry, require judgment in mating, for 
glaring defects are sure to be reproduced in 
their offspring.—D oulting. 

lflSo. r >.— Hens eating eggs.— Get some carbonate of 
ammonia, powder it, mix some best whits pepper ami 
mustard together dry; take the egg, make opening at 
small end large enough to admit small end of teaspoon, 
remove the white, then fill up shell with the mixture, and 
stir it into the yolk ; seal over the opening with gum and 
white paper, 'if the first is not effective, try another. 
This is the lust remedy (except killing) and rarely fails. - 
S. R. Boi nly. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Preserving Plums.— There was recently 
given in Gardening Illustrated (page 422) an 
exceedingly simple recipe for preserving Plums 
for tarts for winter use, os the writer had seen 
them done in New Zealand, and the question was 
asked : “ Was the recipe known in England ?” 
It was new to me; but, having tried it, I can 
now most highly recommend it. We are stil 
hiving Plum tarts, the fruit being as fresh and 
plump as on the day it was picked. I intend 
applying the recipe to Gooseberries, Cherries, 
1 and, in fact, anything but crushable fruit this 
year, and recommend it to the attention of your 
readers.— East Anglia. 
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CROCUSES IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

Wb have great pleasure in calling attention to 
the beautiful show of Crocuses in tho Grass in St. 
Jamea’s-park at present. Notwithstanding the 
fearful season we have experienced, their beauty 
is greater than can be easily imagined. The 
principle adopted is that of dotting them about 
in natural-looking groups in the Grass, pretty 
much as they occur in the wild state, although 
it is difficult for the hand of the most skilful 
gardener to acquire the knack of nature’s 
grouping. The old plan of mixing all the 
colours is in some cases departed from, and one 
or two groups, in which a variety of colours is 
shown, are very attractive. We think this is the 
most distinct advance made in onr parks for 
many years. Instead of throwing the bulbs 
away the moment they have done flowering it 
would be well to see the result of leaving them 
to ripen where they are, and allowing them to 
flower next year in the same places. It would 
not at all matter in snch places as the plot near 
the Horse Guards if the Grass were not mown 
until the Crocus leaves were ripe. This beautiful 
effect is obtained on surfaces that until now 
were utterly useless, as far as flowers are con¬ 
cerned, and these surfaces are far more beautiful 
than many of the beds that are ostensibly 
devoted to flowers, but which are now 
bare and black-looking. This is, indeed, 
the great blot in our parks, and one that is 
noticeable more than ever at the present 
moment when these Crocuses are blooming in 
the green, fresh turf. These bare beds should 
at this season be as full of life as the Grass is 
now with the Crocuses. The annual dig¬ 
ging and mutilation of borders is a hideous 
mistake. The true and right way iB to 
thoroughly prepare them first, and to plant 
the borders so that they may remain undis¬ 
turbed for some years. The only annual at¬ 
tention in many cases should be the weeding, 
and when the borders want nourishment a top¬ 
dressing could be applied. The borders, osten¬ 
sibly for flowers, are now absolutely bare and 
ugly ; but, even at their best, in many cases the 
effect is not so good as that produced by these 
Crocuses. If it is absolutely necessary that cer¬ 
tain beds for summer flowers should lie fallow, 
be it so; but there are acres of bare and ugly 
borders in onr parks in the condition we 
describe. 


Plants for window ledges.—Having 
feed with interest and profit the artiele on 
"House and Window Gardening” on page 40, 
I should like to add my testimony to the use 
*nd suitability of the Stonecrops, as there 
advised. I have grown them for many years 
in window-boxes, and have always found them 
to stand the winter well until this last very 
severe winter, when even the common yellow 
Stonecrop (Poor Man’s Supper) was very much 
cut by the cold winds, and still looks very 
black and miserable. Fortunately, while visiting 
nt the sea-coast in the autumn, I was so pleased 
with a bright little Feverfew, which grew in 
profusion on the pebbly I ' 
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edge of the sea, that I secured a good many 
plants and set them round the edge of a window- 
box in a very exposed situation, and the result 
has been most satisfactory. It remained a good 
green all through the winter, and at the present 
time its little tufts of dark green leaves make an 
excellent grounding for the Crocuses. The name of 
this plant is Matricaria maritima ; the flowers 
are white, very large for the size of the plant, 
and grow on a single foot-stalk ; it is merely a 
variety of the very common Matricaria inodora. 
There is another seaside plant, Silene maritima, 
which is well adapted for growing in window 
boxes ; its little white bells, with their prettily- 
marked brown calices, hang most gracefully over 
the sides, or they make excellent plants for 
rock work. I have never seen any of the 
gardeners’ Silenes that are as pretty or neat in 
their habit as Silene maritima; it iB a perennial, 
and quite hardy, but not quite an evergreen as 
the Matricaria maritima seems to be.—C. A.K., 
Hampton-on- Thames. 


FRUIT. 


TO PRUNE OR NOT TO PRUNE. 

“ L. C. K.” (page 17) says he is more mystified 
than enlightened by some remarks of mine 
(page 746) on this subject. Well, I will try to 
be more plain. First, he says, “Do I rightly 
understand you to say that a little timely atten¬ 
tion in the way of pruning is the means of con¬ 
verting what would be a worthless and deformed 
scrub into a fine specimen ?” and argues from 
this that my love of the pruning-hook has got 
the better of my imagination. I am not at all 
imaginative; I only deal with hard facte and 
such examples as can be readily produced. My 
reason for the above remarks were these— 
For many years I had charge of extensive 
Pinetums and pleasure grounds in various parts 
of the kingdom, and a most important part of 
the attention to both Conifers and deciduous 
trees was that of cutting out surplus leaders and 
over-strong shoots that were monopolising more 
than their share of strength, and I could show 
“ L. C. K.” hundreds of living specimens at the 
present moment that would never have been 
anything but deformed, worthless scrubs, if they 
had not had this timely attention. If this is 
not clear to “ L. C. K.,” I fail to see how I can 
enlighten him. 11 L. C. K.” then goes onto say 
that I belong to the old school of gardeners, 
having a strong bias against anything new. 
Allow me to state that I give a fair trial to 
everything that promises to be of use, but I do 
not adopt it until I am sure that it is superior to 
old-established customs ; far less would I lead 
others into error by recommending, as new and 
improved, things as old as the hills, and simply 
sent out under new names to catch the 
unwary. I fear “L. C. K.” has been the 
victim, for he is enraptured with what is called 
the extension system, and greatly belauds a 
book that I never referred to, under the title of 
“Pruning and Training Improved.” But how 
he reconciles pruning and training with the 
extension system I don’t know, as in one breath 
he says the extension system is a cure for all 
maladies, and in the next he says the instruc¬ 
tions on the subject of pruning are very s imil a r 
to the reoognised orthodox method. He very 
iej wisely says, “ I decline to discuss the merits or 


demerits of the extension system ”—in fact, it in 
the only course open to him, for how he would 
make such discordant subjects agree I am at a 
loss to understand. I call pruning, in any shape 
or form, restriction. Briefly, how can you prone 
without restricting ? And I have no hesitation 
in saying that I practise the extension system 
quite as fully as the eminent horticulturists to 
whom he refers, but I should certainly be guilty 
of mystifying the readers of Gardening if I 
called pruning by any other term than restric¬ 
tion ; or extension, in its widest sense, letting 
either trees or bushes grow in the natural ana 
entirely unrestricted way. The advocates of 
what “L. C. K.” is pleased to call the old 
school’s plan have shown fully what they can do 
by rational pruning, using it as a necestary 
evil in the sense that the less of it the better ; 
but it remains for “ L. C. K.” to prove the 
superiority of the new system. We will gladly 
accord to those to whom honour is due the full 
meed of praise to which they are entitled, 
but for the present I must decline to be led away 
by anything so visionary as “L. C. K.” proposes. 
In conclusion, allow me to refer to “ L. C. jK,’s ’* 
personal remarks, in which he says that I 
charged gardeners with pride and laziness—a 
rather extraordinary thing for one who has 
been bred and born a gardener, who still fol¬ 
lows the occupation, and who, above all, in 
communications to the press, does not shelter 
himself under fictitious signatures, for any un¬ 
prejudiced reader would see that I referred 
more to the general public than to the hard¬ 
working gardener. I repeat that if “ L. C. K.” 
makes a tour through any districts where 
orchards abound he wul be sure to oome to the 
same conclusion as that which strikes all intel¬ 
ligent foreign horticulturists—viz., that the 
state of our orchards is a national disgrace, and 
I distinctly stated that it was to the “ letting- 
alone ” system that a great deal of this Miser¬ 
able condition was due. The extension system 
is nothing new to orchard cultivators, for the 
great proportion of trees have not only run 
themselves out into fruitfulness, but far beyond 
that pitch, so that all control is lost of them, 
and after a careful consideration of all the 
bearings of the case I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the extension system, to use 
“ L. C. K.’s ” own words, means very much the 
same thing as that practised by the majority of 
gardeners—viz., it nearly, if not exactly, cor¬ 
responds to that of the recognised orthodox 
methods. No hard and fast lines can be laid 
down, and “ L. C. K.” will do well to remem¬ 
ber that monopolies, even in the art of pruning, 
have long since been swept away. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 

-Whether fruit trees should be pruned or 

not seems still an undecided question. Many 
amateurs, and even professional gardeners, 
whichever system they adopt, treat every tree 
alike, regardless of habit and constitution—all 
have physic out of the same bottle. The Rose seems 
to have more consideration shown it, some being 
pruned hard back, some slightly, and others 
not at all. Fruit trees not growing freely should 
not be pruned at all, m my opinion, but 
enoouraged into a sufficiently strong state to be 
able to recover quickly from the check re¬ 
ceived by pruning, otherwise they would most 
likely set Into a stunted, cankered state, from 
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which it would be difficult to get them out. 
Some time ago I saw in a garden in this neigh¬ 
bourhood a quantity of bush Apple trees, all of 
which presented the appearance of being 
annually clipped with the garden shears. They 
were, as may be expected, in a cankered, un¬ 
fruitful state. Some time afterwards the pro¬ 
perty changed hands, and the trees were 
left to themselves, and since have recovered 
to a great extent, and commenced to 
bear again. On the other hand, it would not 
do to sacrifice fruit by permitting too luxuriant 
a growth. The art of pruning, it seems to 
me, is to prevent the strength of the tree going 
in one direction, to the detriment of the others, 
either for fruit or growth, by encouraging the 
one and checking the other as the occasion re¬ 
quires. Many fruit trees, from peculiar habit or 
constitution, would require exceptional treat¬ 
ment. The Blenheim Orange Apple tree cannot 
be induced to bear freely when young, and hard 
pruning would only dwarf the tree to no pur¬ 
pose. An old favourite, the Ribaton Pippin, 
is so liable to canker that any system of prun¬ 
ing is dangerous ; but such trees as the Victoria 
Plum, if well grown, can be pruned, spurred 
hard every year, and still make vigorous growth. 
The question I should like to see asked is, 
whether to prune a tree ?—not whether to prune 
an orchard.—R. C. 


Late pruning of vines. —Where the 
pruning of vines is deferred until the buds are 
swelling there is not sufficient time for the cuts 
to heal over, and bleeding, or running out of the 
sap, follows; although some assert that no harm 
is caused, it certainly can do no good, and I 
think it decidedly best to avoid it. There are 
many remedies—such as styptics, burning the 
cuts, Ac.—but when bleeding has set in it is by 
no means easy to stop it. I find the following 
plan answer well: If there are any signs of 
growth in the buds we defer the pruning alto¬ 
gether until the vines are in full leaf, when even 
the largest rods may be taken out, and no 
bleeding will follow; in fact, even when we 
prune early, as we usually do directly the leaf 
& off, we do not cut out any large 
rods so low down as we intend to finally cut 
them, but prune them in close like the others; 
and directly the buds swell up enough to be 
visible we rub out all that are not required, and 
as soon as leaf growth is well started on those 
intended to remain, we cut out all that are not 
required, and have never had to use any other 
remedy for bleeding. It may be urged that 
gardeners do, as a rule, prune early ; but it is for 
the exceptions that I am now writing, as, where 
people have lately taken to a garden, it fre¬ 
quently happens that they find the pruning of 
vines and other fruit left for the incoming 
tenants, and many are perplexed howto proceed ; 
to them I would say, disbud now, and prune as 
soon as leaf growth is well started.—J. Groom, 
Gosport. 

16261.—Siokly Orange trees.— The long 
shoots on your Orange tree are due to the fact 
that they do not get fresh air enough. The 
cause of the leaves being yellow is that they 
have exhausted all the nutriment in the soil in 
which they are growing. To restore them to 
health they must either be put into larger tubs, 
or be liberally fed with some stimulating liquid. 
Sewage water, or liquid made from animal 
manure, given as often as the soil becomes dry, 
Will, in time, restore them. But the most speedy 
way of bringing the green colour back to the 
leaves is to give them three dressings during 
the summer of Clay’s Fertiliser. If a large 
tablespoonful of this manure is given to every 
square foot of surface, and gently watered in, 
and other applications made at intervals of 
two months, no doubt by the end of the summer 
the appearance of the plants will be greatly 
filtered for the better. There is a useful note 
on this subject onp. 44 of Gardening.— J. C. C. 

■ 16262. — Vines and fruit trees in 
jffleenhouse.— If you intend to cover the 
whole of the roof with vines it will not pay ycu 
to purchase fruit trees in pots to fruit while the 
vines are getting established. If you have the 
fruit trees already you may do as you propose, 
tmt at most there will only be light enough for 
tbbm for two seasons ; after that time the vine 
Will make the house too shady for fruit trees, 
tuflefci you keep the vine rods 6 feel apart, and 
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the lateral growth pinched in close. It appears 
to me that Tomatoes are the most suitable fruit 
for you to grow to fill up the house while the 
vines are covering the roof.—J. C. C. 

16249. — Blsnheim Orange Apple.— 
An account of the origin of this Apple was 
given some years ago in a gardening journal. 
This is quoted by Dr. Hogg in “ The Fruit 
Manual,” but he has omittea to give the date 
of the article, and thus deprives it of much of 
its value in fixing the age of the Blenheim Orange. 
At the time the article was written the original 
tree was “entirely dead and rapidly falling 
to decay,” but “ till within the last three years it 
occasionally Bent up long wiry twigs.” “But 
nearly a century has elapsed, the article goes 
on to say, “ since Kempster, who planted the 
kernel from whence it sprang, fell like a 
ripened fruit, and was gathered to his fathers.” 
In answering a former question on this Apple I 
mentioned that it was also known as the North- 
wick Pippin. Dr. Hogg gives no account of the 
origin of this name. There are two North wick 
Parks in this country—one in Gloucestershire and 
one in Hertfordshire—and it would be interest¬ 
ing to know if any tradition exists at either of 
the origin of the Apple.—R. S. 

-Kempster sowed the pip about the year 1700. 

Robert Hog? says: “It is not noticed in any of the 
nursery catalogues of the last century, nor in the London 
nurseries till about the year 1818.” — J. E. H., Lyme 
RegU. 


LIQUID MANURE. 

This is a subject in which many readers are in¬ 
terested, and, therefore, I deal at some length 
with a query from “J. S.” (Twickenham). I 
will first refer to house sewage. This, in a 
general way, is composed of the drainage from 
water closets, the kitchen, and all other drains 
from the residence leading into one common 
tank. Sometimes the rain-water is also led into 
the same tank; in that case the sewage does not 
want any diluting, but when the rain-water is 
not carried into the tank the sewage will require 
one-half of clear water added to it for almost 
every purpose for which it is used. When it is 
judiciously applied I have never known any 
plant or tree injured by the sewage. Stating 
the case broadly, it will never injure any tree 
or plant when in active growth in the open 
ground, if the soil about the roots is not kept 
saturated with it. Applied whenever the sub¬ 
jects need root-moisture, and always supposing 
that the plant or tree requires nourishment, it 
is capable of doing a great deal of good ; but if 
it is given to any plant that is already in vig¬ 
orous health, and the roots of which are already 
well nourished, it will do harm, by promoting un¬ 
due vigour. ^ It certainly requires some judg¬ 
ment to use it beneficially in a variety of cases. 
As an example, a plant or tree may be in 
vigorous health and well nourished, but if it 
should be burdened with a heavy crop of fruit 
or flowers, a good soaking of sewage applied to 
the roots to assist in developing the crop will 
certainly help the plant immensely. When I 
had a supply of sewage at command I used it 
freely to the roots of Peach and Nectarine 
trees, Strawberries and pot-vines, with the most 
satisfactory results, as I did also to Goose¬ 
berry and Currant trees, but it was only given 
to these subjects while the fruit was swelling. 
The same remarks will apply to vegetables. 
The poorer the Boil the more frequently should 
the sewage be applied. Even in the richest 
soil, in dry weather it may be freely used upon 
such crops as Peas, Kidney Beans, and Cauli¬ 
flowers twice a week. For restoring exhausted 
lawns I know nothing else that will so quickly 
convert brown burnt Grass into a green carpet 
as sewage; two or three applications given in 
April, in sufficient quantity each time to 
thoroughly soak the ground to a depth of 6 
inches, wul have a surprising effect. In cases 
where the ground is poor it may be necessary to 
repeat the applications during the summer, two 
or three times. When I had to use sewage near 
to the residence I made a point of doing so early 
in the morning or late in the evening. The 
smell will pass off in less than an hour. All re- 
oeptacles of sewage will require to be cleaned 
out at least once in two years, as all the solid 
sinks to the bottom. To receive the solid 
matter a large hole should be dug—from 6 feet 
to 8 feet square, according to the quantity, and 
about 2 feet deep; into this place it may be 


taken. As soon as the cesspool is emptied, the 
earth which came out of the hole should be 
thrown in upon it and allowed to remain undis¬ 
turbed for two months. At the end of that 
time the whole mass may be turned over, and 
some more earth added to it as the work of 
turning goes on. At the end of another two 
months the stuff is ready for use. As a fertiliser 
for a lawn where the soil iB poor it is excellent, 
as, indeed, it is for garden crops of all kinds, or 
meadow land. From whatever source it is 
obtained, the cultivator must use urine with 
great caution, until observation h as shown him 
what quantities it is safe to use, and in no case 
should it be used fresh. The best plan to adopt 
with it is to put it in some open vessel and place 
it in the open air, always allowing it to remain 
a fortnight in the vessel before it is used ; a very 
safe proportion of water to dilute it is six parts 
of clear water to one part urine. Each one must 
ascertain for himself how often it may be used 
on particular plants ; but it is wrong to suppose, 
as some do, that hard-wooded plants are injured 
by judicious applications of this or any other 
liquid stimulant. During my experience I have 
given liquid manure in many forms to Azaleas, 
Camellias, Ericas, Epacris, and all sorts of 
plants of a like character with the most satis¬ 
factory results, but it must be understood that 
I have used it only when the plants have been 
in active growth, and only to those that have 
filled the soil in which they are growing full of 
roots. In regard to soft-wooded plants, an ex¬ 
cess of stimulating liquid will result in the pro¬ 
duction of plenty of dark green leaves, with but 
few flowers. J. C. C. 


16287.—Softening hard water.—The hardest water 
is made soft and pleasant to U8e by adding one tablespoon¬ 
ful of pure borax to each gallon of water. “ A. J. W. can 
buy the borax at any chemist’s shop. If “ A. J. W." will 
give his address in full through Gardening Illustrated 1 
will send him gratis and post free a book containing many 
valuable receipts on the use of borax for hard water.—W., 
Retford. 

16260.— Trees and meat.— I venture to 
inform “ C. H. C.” that in the south of France 
quite fresh meat is treated as follows to make 
it tender enough to cook:—Fig leaves are 
wrapped round it, and effect the change in the 
meat; if the Fig leaves are left round it the re¬ 
sult will in time be putrefaction, so it is a 
matter of judgment when to remove the leaves. 
I never heard that the leaves of the Apple tree 
had any snch effect, or that simply hanging the 
meat in the Fig tree would produce the change 
in the meat, which, if arrested at the proper 
moment, makes it tender.— The Midlands. 

1 6246. —Field mice in gardens. —Perhaps 
the best thing to destroy them with is a 
“ Figure 4 ” trap, but this would be difficult to 
make from a verbal description. A capital 
substitute is what is called a “ Sampson’s Post,” 
to make which drive two sticks into the ground 
at a distance from each other equal to a little 
more than the width of a brick. Tie a piece of 
fine twine from stick to stick. Place one end 
of a brick on the ground, and let the other end 
be supported at a convenient distance by its 
being laid across the piece of twine, first placing 
a Broad Bean between the twine and the 
brick. The mouse gnaws the string asunder to 
get at the Bean, when the brick falls on it. A 
pieoe of crust of bread or cheese will do, but not 
nearly so well as the Bean.—L. C. K. 

Garden plant labels.—I have noticed 
some correspondence lately in Gardening on 
the subject of garden tallies. Those recom¬ 
mended have, I think, all been for tying on. 
Let me, therefore, bring under the notice of 
your readers an idea of my own in regard to 
tallies for placing in the ground for a register of 
the names of plants. They are chiefly nsed by 
me in my herbaceous border. I had previously 
used the common wooden tallies, 10 inches long 
by about 1 inch broad. These, I found, soon 
decayed and got considerably broken besides. 
It occurred to me if I could get iron ones of 
about the same size and thickness they would 
answer the purpose very much more satisfactorily. 
I mentioned the matter to my ironmonger, with 
the result that I now get from him splendid 
tallies made of galvanised iron, 10 in. long, and 
1 in. broad. On these I paint a number corre¬ 
sponding to another in my garden register, by a 
reference to which the name of any plant can 
.readily be ascertained • r *R. B. R. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

SPRING-FLOWERING CROCUSES. 

Now that the common Dutch Crocus (C. 
vernu8) and its innumerable varieties are in full 
flower it may be well to direct attention to a 
few other species less common, and in many 
cases prettier and more interesting, but which 
are elbowed out of gardens by their more 
popular relatives, which everywhere monopolise 


them alone. Of late years, thanks to 
such Crocus lovers as Mr. Maw, our gar¬ 
dens have been enriched with twice as 
many Crocuses as we had a dozen years ago, 
although in Dean Herbert’s time there existed 
in gardens a greater number of Crocuses, as well 
| as of other bulbous plants, than now. The whole 
of the seventy species of Crocus now known are 
divided into autumn and spring-flowering sec¬ 
tions, although in mild winter’s there is no 
cessation of flowering kinds between the two 



s* much attention. At this season one may see 
tHe Dutch Crocus in every garden, both small 
aid large, but in very few gardens indeed do we 
fh-d any other among the sev< nty odd species of 
Crocus, except the yellow Dutch and, perhaps, 
such equally common sorts as the Scotch 
Cr»cus (C. biflorus) and the Cloth of Gold (C. 
susnnus). The absence of other kinds in 
gardens is, however, we feel sure, not owing to 
lack of beauty, but rather to their not being 
known. So numerous, indeed, are the species 
and varieties of Crocus, tba£ a most inter; 
spring and autumn 
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cus, that a most interesting 
garden T could b^mld^of 


groups, and generally there is a continuous 
succession of bloom from August to April. 
Beginning in August with the earliest autumnal 
varieties, such as Scharojani (orange) and valli- 
cola (yellow), we follow with September Cro¬ 
cuses, such as nuaiflorus (purple), pulchellus 
(lilac), and in October we have specious (blue), 
and following these in October and November 
we have such as Salzmanni, asturicus, Clusii, 
cancellatus, and others. A connecting link, as 
it were, between the autumn and the spring 
flowerers is the beautiful C. Imperati, which 
frequently commences to bloom before January 


is past; and then follow in quick succession 
a host of others, a selection of which would 
include susiauus, biflorus, etruscus, suaveolens, 
versicolor, vernus, dalmaticus, banaticus, 
Sieberi, chrysanthus, aureus, sulpliureus, 
stellaris, Olivieri, minimus, and Balansae, 
all of which flower in succession in the 
order named. Here, then, is a wealth of beauty 
which one might have in the way of Crocuses if 
the gardening public would create such a de¬ 
mand for them as to make it worth the while 
of nurserymen to import the best of the kinds 
in quantity. We feel sure that it is only apathy 
on the part of the public for such plants as these 
that prevents enterprising nurserymen from im 
porting them in quantities. The simplicity of 
Crocus culture is another point in their favour, 
for all may be grown in the open border, and 
the only attention even the late autumn and 
winter-flowering kinds require is the protection 
of a handlight or frame, so as to keep the cold 
and damp from injuring their delicate bloomB. 
All these here illustrated are beautiful little 
species, varying a good deal in colour. C. 
biflorus pusillus is a miniature form of the 
Scotch Crocus ; it is lilac inside, and has the 
outsides of the sepals w T hitish, heavily pencilled 
and feathered with black. C. leucorhynchus 
is a very distinct and beautiful variety ; it is 
probably but a form of C. vernus; its flowers 
are a deep purple, and each sepal has a distinct 
white lip—a charming contrast of colours. C. 
etruscus is an Italian species not long intro¬ 
duced ; it has lilac-purple flowers, and when 
expanded in full sunshine is very beautiful. C. 
Balansfe, a miniature species, has yellow flowers 
with their exterior delicately feathered with 
black. C. reticulatus is an old species in gar¬ 
dens, and may be at once recognised by the de¬ 
licate network of fibre which envelopes its bulbs. 
The flowers are pale lilac inside and streaked 
with black outside. 


16060 . — Mossy lawns. — One of the 
simplest and best methods of destroying Moss 
on lawns is by an occasional light dressing 
with fresh-Blaked lime, mixed with a small 
quantity of soot to prevent its appearance 
being conspicuous and offensive. Both should 
be sifted through a fine sieve before use, so as 
to remove any stones or other objectionable 
matter. This mixture should be sprinkled 
evenly and lightly over the Grass once or twice 
during the autumn or winter, choosing a dry 
day, just before rain, for the operation. As 
spring approaches, and the Grass begins to 
grow, a light dressing of finely-sifted stick 
kshes and burnt earth will effectually destroy 
any mossy patches that may have escaped, and 
further tend to produce a dark, healthy colour 
in the Grass. This, like the other dressings, 
should be applied just before rain-falls ; it will 
then disappear quickly. Where the Moss is 
very dense, these top-dressings will cause it to 
appear yellow and unsightly for a short time ; 
but where this is the case, a small quantity of 
fine Grass seeds should be mixed with the last 
dressing, and the roller run over it when 
finished. By these simple applications any 
lawn may be easily kept perfectly free from 
Moss, and the turf rendered rich and uniform 
in colour.—W. C. T. 

16246.— Improving a lawn.— There is no 
necessity for you to re-turf your lawn. If the 
Grass was previously adapted for a lawn, it will, 
if you have patience and treat it properly, ulti¬ 
mately return to the same condition again. The 
first thing to do with it is to have it well rolled, 
and a week after have it mown with a scythe. 
You will then ascertain if there are any unlevel 
places ; if so, they must be filled up. Let the 
roller be kept at work once a week, and, as 
often as the Grass has grown long enough for 
the scythe to take it, it should be mown. If 
rolled once a week, and mown with a scythe 
once a fortnight, until the middle of June, it 
ought to be in a condition for the mowing 
machine to do the rest the remaining part of 
the year. You will understand, of course, that 
if the lawn was composed of inferior sorts of 
Grass following the directions I have given can 
never alter the character of the coarse Grasses. 
Should you find that the coarse kinds of Grasses 
prevail you had better have it dug over and the 
surface properly levelled and sown with a proper 
selection of Grass seeds. If you decide to 
destroy the present turf, : lejt the work be done 
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at once, as the present is the best time in the 
whole year to row Grass seeds to form a lawn. 
—J. C. C. 

-Go over the lawn first with a heavy 

roller, to press down all inequalities, then go 
over it once or twice with a lawn scythe, after 
which it can be mowed regularly with a 
machine, which will suppress the coarser 
Grasses and encourage the growth of the finer 
kinds. If there are hollows which the roller 
will not rectify, fill up with fine soil and sow 
lawn Grass seed. If there are bare places 
: scratch the surface with a rake or steel fork ; 
sow thereon Grass seed, and cover over with 
fine soil, then roll it. If the soil is very poor 

• apply guano; it contains both nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. Soot or nitrate of soda and 
•superphosphate of lime will answer the same 
purpose.—L. C. K. 

Gate in gardens.—Near town* many people fail to 

• succeed with Nemephila, which cate are so fond of rolling 
upon that they quite spoil its appearance and destroy it. 
‘Tne best way to prevent this is to place among the young 
■ starting Nemophila the common garden pins with the 
< points upwards. The cats are too clever to hurt them* 
■selves by rolling on these, and they leave the plants alone. 
—Thr Midlands. 


THB COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


'ExtraCU from a Garden Diary for week ending 
April 17<A. 

Re-&r reefed conservatory. Pruned Aoaoias that have 
done blooming. Took hard-wooded plants to light house 
to make growth. Pioked off all dead flowers. Pruned 
'Camellias, and thinned out the young shoots of Passion¬ 
flowers and other climbers. Pruned baok Tea Roees 
trained to pillars. Top-dressed Orange trees. Trained 
Pelargoniums. Potted on Fuchsias, pinohing in the 
•strong shoots to give shape to the plants. Prioked off 

• early-sown Gloxinias and Cyclamens; shall grow them on 
. in heat for autumn blooming. Filled wire baskets with 

Achimenes. Potted off seedling single Dahlias. Shifted 

• on young specimen Ferns of severs! kinds of Adiantum 

• and others. Thinned Grapes. Stopped laterals to one 
> leaf, beyond whioh they will not at present be allowed to 

• extend. Still further thinned the houses by moving bed- 
•ding plants to pit frames and other shelters. Shifted 
‘ Tomatoes into larger pots, and moved to light pit It is a 
; great advantage to get the plants strong Were planting 

out. Put in cuttings of Iresine, Altemanthera, Coleus, 

■ and Lobelia, dibbling them into beds of light soil on mild 

• hot-beds to save time, space, and pots. Sowed Wall- 

■ flowers on border for blooming next spring ; also Anemone 

• ooronaria. Double scarlet Anemones on east border just 

■ opening their first flowers—very late this year; these are 
1 bright and showy, excellent for cutting ; must grow more 

• of mem, and try them in pots. The coloured Primroses 
in pots have been very useful this year; flowers muoh 

■ thought of in town. Planted out Perpetual Carnations 

■ rooted in handlights lost autumn — scarcely a single 
•cutting failed; the best will be lifted ana potted in 

■ autumn for flowering under glass. Made up Mushroom 
1 bed ia Melon ground on the north side of wall Prioked 

• out Celery on gentle hot-bed. Turned out a large number 

• of beddiryr Pelargoniums into beds of soil. Plants that 
1 have beoome pot-bound will be muoh improved by this 
t treatment; tne plants will be sheltered at night, and the 
IfMtewalU&used for potting off other plants. 

(Planted arrow of awarf Frenoh Beans at foot of south 
wwaLL Made .* new plantation of Globe Artichokes. 
~Finished planting Potatoes. Sowed Tom Thumb and 
Garters' (Giant Cos Lettuces *, also Spinach, Beet, James’s 
Intermedbte .Carrots, Salsify, and Suocessional Peas, and 
. green Windsor Beana. Pruned Roses on south border, 

• top-dressed with jcioh manure, and forked between the 
; plants to warm sad aerate the soil; shall muloh again 

• when hot weather acmes. Sheltered blossoms of fruit 
1 trees, and made good damages done by wind. Mulched 
; newly-made bed of alpine Strawberries; shall out off all 
? the first blossoms, as we want the plants to get strong and 
1 bear well in autumn. 
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Abutilons. —Few plants are bo well adapted 
ffor amateur gardeners to take in hand ae 
. Abutilons, not only because they are easy to 
l grow, but because thoir continuity of flowering 
u such that they may be said to be always in 
flower, providing they are kept a little wanner 
■ during winter than the coolest greenhouse 
plants. They are also so accommodating that 

* they can be wintered in a house where no more 
warmth is maintained than requisite to keep 

• out frost, but under the latter condition their 
‘ flowering will in a great measure be confined to 
‘the summer months. Plants that have been 

wintered cool may now be cut in more or less 
according to the size they are required to grow 
to. If not reduced much in size, they may at 
‘the same time be turned out of the pots, and 
■as muoh of the soil got away as can be re¬ 
moved without reducing the roots and 
interfering with the growth. Give pots 
larger in proportion to the size that 
‘the plauts are wanted to attain. Abuti¬ 
lons are free growers, and the amount of 
flowers they produce is usually proportionate 
'to the size of the plants. Ordinary loam with 
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a little sand and some leaf-mould will answer 
well for them. They are suitable for covering 
back walls, and when so employed should have 
root room proportionate to the space that the 
heads of the plants are required to cover; if 
planted out now surface the bed with loam 
well enriched, and if in pots these most be 
large enough to support them sufficiently. 
Cuttings made of young shoots may now be put 
in ; kept warm, moist, close, and shaded, they 
will strike like Fuchsias. There is no white 
variety that surpasses the old Boule do Neige. 
The new double-flowered form of A. Thompson! 
will be appreciated by some. 

Agathjea ccelkstis. — This pretty blue- 
flowered plant is now oftener met with than it 
used to be. It is easily managed, and its 
Michaelmas Daisy-like flowers have a bright 
appearance, and are useful for cutting. It will 
succeed with similar treatment to Cinerarias as 
to soil, moisture, and temperature, doing well 
among ordinary greenhouse stock. It will root 
readily from the offshoots produced at the collar 
of established plants, taken off and inserted in 
sand, kept dose under a propagating glass, 
moist, and shaded from the sun; when well 
rooted move them singly into 3-inch or 4-inch 
pots, and keep in a greenhouse, or, in summer, 
a cold frame will answer, giving air and water 
as required by ordinary soft-wooded stock. 

Alpine Aubiculas.— This bright section of 
Auriculas is well adapted for greenhouse or 
room decoration while in bloom, the rich- 
coloaring and velvety texture of their flowers 
make them always attractive. The plauts must 
be sufficiently supplied with water; at the same 
time, the soil should not be kept so wet as some 
things require, for though they are muoh easier 
to manage than the varieties with edged 
flowers, they are impatient of too much mois¬ 
ture. As soon as the flowers are over the plants 
should be moved to a cold frame, and receive 
regular attention in the matter of air and keep¬ 
ing free from aphides. 

Polyanthus.— These old-fashioned favourites 
are equally as suitable for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion as the alpines named, and are even more 
easily grown than the Auriculas. They are 
easily raised from seed, a good strain of which 
will give varieties little inferior for decorative 
effect to the scarce show sorts. As they go out 
of flower the plants should be moved to a cold 
frame, similarly to the Auriculas, for a time, after 
which both may be turned out in the open air, 
plunging the pots up to the rims in coal ashes 
in a place where they will not get much sun. 

Chinese Primulas.— Seed of these should at 
once be sown. Amateurs sometimes find a 
difficulty in raising Primulas, much of the seed 
often failing to vegetate. The best results 
usually follow when the seed-pans can be 
placed in a little warmth until the young plants 
are above ground, as the progress is slower in a 
cold house. Nevertheless, Primulas can be 
successfully grown from seed without fire-heat. 
The way to proceed is to take an ordinary seed- 
pan, drain it sufficiently with broken crocks or 
similar material, over this place a little fibrous 
matter to prevent the soil settling amongst the 
crocks ; sitt the soil—ordinary loam, to which 
add some leaf-mould, also sifted, with a little 
sand ; fill the pan nearly full, pressing the soil 
down evenly, and making it quite smooth on the 
surface, then water it so as to fill up all the in¬ 
terstice*. If this is not done previous to sowing 
it frequently happens that when it becomes 
necessary to apply water before the seeds 
vegetate they get carried down with the water 
too deep to admit of their growing. Distribute 
the seeds evenly and thinly over the surface, 
pressing them gently down and sprinkling as 
much soil over them as will just hide them, 
but no more, as they will not grow if more than 
slightly covered. 

Stove, or Intermediate, House. 

Raise the temperature in the stove or inter¬ 
mediate house both day and night as the 
sun gets more powerful. A house that is kept 
at an intermediate temperature—say, about 
55 dogs, in the night—through the spring months 
is generally more useful in small gardens than 
a warmer structure, as there are so many 1 
beautiful plants that do not require to be kept 
very hot, and still will not do in greenhouse 
warmth. In addition to the plauts that can 
be grown premanentlv in a house of this descrip¬ 
tion, it is most useful for cutting, striking, and 


for keeping, for a time, newly-struck plants in, 
which, in each case, make much more progress 
than in a structure where there is no neat 
maintained. Continue to pot off cuttings that 
are sufficiently rooted of snch things as were 
put in to strike a short time back. This work 
requires attention every week during the spring, 
with a view to providing the stock required for 
autumn and winter flowering. Give a little 
air during the middle of the day, taking it off 
before the sun is off the glass, by whioh means 
much solar warmth will be secured, which will 
help to economise fuel; in addition to which, 
solar heat is better for the plants than anything 
in the way of artificial warmth that can be 
given them. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Stocks and Asters. —The middle of April 
is the beet time to sow these. Place the pans 
in a warm pit till the seedlings burst through, 
then move to a cold frame. If the seeds are 
covered with flue-sifted ashes, there will be 
no damping off. Sometimes the plants are 
pricked off into frames to get strong, but in 
these days of cutting down expenditure it is 
better to sow thinly and plant out as soon as 
large enough. Any little frost that may oome 
early in May will not hurt them if the plants 
have been well hardened. 

Yellow bedding plants.— There is nothing 
that gives just the same lively tint of yellow as 
the Calceolaria; but in some gardens the 
Calceolaria fails, especially when grown year 
after year in the same set of beds without 
any change of soil. Yellow Violas or Pansits 
often succeed where Calceolarias fail; but, to 
keep them in flower all the summer, the soil 
must be good, and a layer of cool manure should 
be buried 8 inches or 10 inches deep. This holds 
up the moisture and affords nourishment to the 
plants. There are several dwarf yellow Marigolds, 
bearing double flowers, which, with a little 
pinching, will make reliable beds. I like these 
better than the single flowered Tagetee signata 
pumila, used in some plaoes where the Calceo¬ 
laria fails. The old Calliopsis coronata we 
have used, and if well kept in check by pinch¬ 
ing and pegging till the habit has become dense, 
it has a very graceful effect in a mass. We 
have a yellow form of the Tom Thumb Nastur¬ 
tium, and the old-fashioned Canary Creeper, 
trained on low sticks, makes a lasting and 
elegant bed. This list might be lengthened, 
but I will only mention one more plant—viz., 
Harrison’s yellow Musk, which is so well 
adapted for a moist situation. 

Tritomas and Pampas Grass may be re¬ 
moved and divided now. Both are striking 
objects in the autumn garden. The former il 
left too long in one spot becomes weak—hence 
replanting occasionally is advisable. Manure 
should be given to all these strong growing 
subjects. 

Prunino Roses.— This may be done now. 
Thin the heads of the plants out well by the 
removal of the weakest shoots, and shorten 
back in proportion to strength or according to 
the object in view. If for exhibition ent rather 
hard back ; if the plants are required to make 
the place beautiful, leave the young wood from 
6 inches to 12 inches long, according to 
strength. Sow Grass seeds to make new lawns; 
to obtain good close turf this summer, sow 
thickly. 

Fruit Garden. 

Protection of the blossoms and young 
fruit, and frustrating the designs of insects, 
will form the chief work in this department fa: 
the present. To both of these subjects I referred 
last week, and only mention them again new 
to reiterate the importance—first, of giving the 
trees as much fresh air as possible; aid, 
secondly, of keeping in hand a stock of Tobacco 
powder for the flies (aphides). It is applied 
easily with a. bottle-shaped elastic distributor, 
whioh can be obtained from the seedsman vith 
the powder. 

Firming the soil over the roots of Rack 
trees.— The soil of all fruit borders is uioally 
loosened up after Christmas, when the days 
lengthen and the sun’s rays contain more 
warmth. This is beneficial, only it shodd not 
be stirred up deeply, as deep digging o'er the 
roots of fruit trees is absolute ruin. Opening 
the surface up with a fork lets in the 
air and the solar warmth, and iweeteni 
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and makes the soil more kindly, and to this 
extent all fruit trees will benefit. Even Apples 
on the Paradise and Pears on the Quince should 
have this attention, but as soon as the dry 
weather sets iu the surface of the border should 
be trampled down firmly again; do the work 
when it is quite dry, and mulch with manure. 
All soils are not alike, but I am sure that in the 
majority of places fruit trees, especially those 
against walls, do not get water enough ; and in 
bat few places is there any provision made for 
it. If we get a series of ary summers again, 
which is probable, the supply of the wall trees, 
especially the stone fruits, with water should 
|iave attention. 

Young Apple treks, planted where sheep or 
rabbits have access, Bhould have their stems 
guarded; if the bark is eaten off (and both 
sheep and rabbits are very fond of the bark of 
Apple trees) the trees will die. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Root crops. —Sow the main crop of Carrots. 
To obtain fine roots for exhibition, or any 
special purpose, make holes with a crowbar 12 
inches or 13 inches deep and 3 inches or 4 inches 
wide across the top; fill the holes full of mellow 
loam, with whicn a little artificial manure 
has been mixed, press it down with the foot, 
and drop three or four seeds of James's Inter¬ 
mediate in a little hole made with the finger. 
Sow Turnips in small quantities often now. 
The main crops of Beet may be left to the end 
of the month, as medium-sized roots are best, 
hut a small sowing of one of the long-rooted 
sorts may be made now to succeed the Turnip- 
rooted variety. Winter Greens of all kinds 
may be sown now. Sow thinly in drills, 10 
inches or 12 inches apart, and cover with nets 
to protect from birds. If the seed-eating birds 
are very numerous and troublesome (the linnets 
are the worst) dress the seeds with red lead 
just before sowing. The birds will not then 
touch them; and tender-hearted people, en¬ 
dowed with much sympathy with the feathered 
songsters, need have no scruples, for the birds 
will not suffer—they simply leave all seeds 
dressed with it alone. Sow Lettuces and small 
salading as required. Finish planting Potatoes 
in all southern counties. If there is a warm 
spot at the foot of a south wall vacant, put in 
a row of dwarf French Beans. 

Herbs. —Plant cuttings of Sage and Thyme, 
and divide roots of Tarragon, Winter Savory, 
Tansy, Sorrel, and Penny-royal. Sow Chervil. 

Keep up successions of Seakale, Rhubarb, 
and Asparagus, as open-air vegetables are late, 
and all the Greens very inferior. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

To continue the list of shrubs from last week, 
all the following do well in towns, and may be 
planted with every prospect of success : Acan¬ 
thus (Bear’s Breech) of sorts; Corylus (Hazel) 
of sorts ; Crataegus, the Hawthorns, in nearly all 
varieties, but some of them will not bloom 
freely in confined situations; Escallonia ma- 
crantha, a beautiful evergreen shrub, with dark, 
glossy, green leaves, and tube-shaped light 
crimson Bowers in clusters—does well against a 
wall, though not properly a climber; Magnolias; 
Tree Paeonies ; Spiraeas, many of the larger 
growing herbaceous and shrubby kinds are very 
handsome, and do well; the Snowberry is also 
a capital town plant, and this completes the 
list. It should nave been mentioned that the 
Hybrid HollieB do much better, as a rule, than 
the typical species, being more vigorous in 
growth ; the feliage is also, we think, more bold 
and handsome. 

Of trees, undoubtedly the Plane (Pla- 
t&nus occidentalis and orientalis), and the 
Lime (Tilia europsea, americana, and others) 
must take rank as the very best that we possess 
for towns, and if properly planted they will 
grow, and even flourish, in almost any situation. 
Of the two the Plane is, perhaps, more desirable 
than the Lime, its foliage remaining longer on 
the tree, being, if anything, more handsome, 
and not so liable to become infested with insects 
as the Lime. Some of the Poplar and Aspen 
tribe come next, Populus monolifera, P. dila- 
tata, as well as the common “ Balsam ” Poplar, 
being remarkably well adapted for planting in 
towns. Next come the Maples, Acer pla- 
tanoides and monspessulanum, as well T as A. 
Pseudo-platanus (the Svfcaniore.), be: 
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desirable. The Bird Cherries (Cerasus), of 
several varieties, some with double and others 
with single flowers, also all do well, and bloom 
abundantly in the most unlikely places. The 
Laburnum (Cytisus Laburnum), the Fig (Ficus 
carica), the Mulberry, the Locust (Robinia 
Pseud-acacia), the common Elder, and the Palm 
Willow (Salix caprea), as well as S. babylonica, 
are all well worth planting, and so is the Horse 
Chestnut, though this cannot be recommended 
for very smoky places. Two other very desirable 
town trees are the Tree of Heaven (Ailadtus 
glandulosus), and the Japanese Paulownia (P. 
imperialis); these are far too Beldom seen both 
in towns or outside them. Plants of the varie¬ 
gated Japanese Maples (AcerNegundo var.) look 
very well among shrubs, and these do very well 
in all but the worst localities ; they are generally 
grown as standards, in which form they afford a 
fine effect. 

Sow now plenty of Mignonette out-of-doors. 
Pot off freshly-struck Fuchsias, Coleus, Dahlias, 
&c., as faBt as they become rooted, and sow at 
once a good packet of the best Carnation seed 
in boxes. Seedling plants of this favourite 
flower will produce an endless quantity of bloom 
next season, and make quite a feature in any 
garden. _ B. C. R. 

ROSES. 

10265.— Roses for cold greenhouse.— 
If you plant fifty Roses and some Camellias in 
your house you will find it will become too 
much crowded. I presume you intend planting 
some climbing Roses, and, therefore, give you 
the names of half-a-dozen for that purpose: 
Marechal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, William Allen 
Richardson, Reine Marie Henriette, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Triomphe de Rennes, and Celine 
Forestier. The best Noisette sorts for growing 
as bushes are : RSve d’Or, La Biche, Lamarque, 
Ophire, and Miss Gray. The beat Tea Roses 
for your purpose are : Adam, Alba Rosea, Belle 
Lyonnaise, Catherine Mermet, David Pradel, 
Etoile de Lyon, Isabella Sprunt, Letty Coles, 
Madame Lambard, Marie Van Houtte, 
Niphetos, Madame Falcot, Safrano, and 
Souvenir d’un Ami. The following are Hybrid 
Perpetuals: Abel Carrfere, Alfred Colomb, 
A. K. Williams, Annie Alexieff, Baroness 
Rothschild, Camille Bemardin, Catherine 
Sou pert, Charles Lefebvre, Comtesse de Cha- 
brillant, Due de Rohan, Duchess ds Vallom- 
brosa, Dupuy Jamain, Emily Laxton, Edward 
Morren, Empress of India, Francois Michelon, 
Grandeur of Cheshunt, Lady Sheffield, La 
France, Jules Margottin, Monsieur Norman, 
Paul Neron, Queen of Queens, Merveille de 
Lyon, and Sdnateur Vaisse. If you make a re¬ 
duction in the number of plants you had better 
do so from the Perpetuals, as they do not stand 
the heat of summer under glass so well as the 
Tea-scented varieties.—J. C. C. 

16262 .—Growing Tea Roses in a cool 
house facing due south —If you have 
plenty of light in your house, I should recom¬ 
mend you to grow your Roses planted out in 
borders, but if your house has front and side 
walls 2 feet or more in height, and it is other¬ 
wise dark, you had better grow them in pots, 
as then you can erect a stage and get them up 
near the light. If you plant them out in 
borders there must be a depth of 2 feet of good 
soil. A good turfy loam is the best earth for 
Roses under glass. The best Tea Roses for 
button-holes are: Letty Coles, pink ; Marie Van 
Houtte, creamy white ; William Allen Richard¬ 
son, Apricot yellow ; David Pradel, rose ; Belle 
Pradel, rose ; Belle Lyonnaise, canary yellow ; 
Isabella Sprunt, sulphur yellow ; Madame 
Lambard, bnmzy red ; Rubens, white, shaded 
rose ; Madame Falcot, golden yellow; Madame 
Jules Margottin, pink ; Reine Marie Henriette, 
bright red ; President, rose, with light centre; 
and Devoniensis, creamy white.—J. C. C. 

16238.—Pruning Roses.— Standard and dwarf Rose* 
should be pruned at once. It is of no consequence if the 
first shoots are injured by frost so long as the hard wood 
is unharmed. Cut all the young growth back on both 
forms of trees to within three buds of the old wood.— 
J. C. C. 

- The question asked by “ H. E. X.” as 

to the proper time to prune Roses in open 
air is one upon which there is some difference of 
opinion. But I think the majority of gardeners 
would say that the end of March is a good time 
to prune, for if done earlier the buds that one 
relics on at the base of the shoots for bloom 


would get excited into growth, and would, 
undoubtedly, suffer in nine years out of ten 
from the late spring frosts. If left unpruned 
until so late the leading buds act as safety 
valves for the sap, as the growth they make can 
be out off without any damage to the tree, and 
the buds at the base, being kept dormant, do 
not get into leaf until April is well advanced, 
and more genial weather usually prevails. As 
regards the question “How close to pruno?” 
much difference of opinion prevails as to close 
•r long-shoot pruning ; with standards there is 
not much choice but to prune close, if the head is 
to be kept of reasonable size, but with dwarfs I 
have had capital results by cutting away the 
old wood, and leaving the young snoots their 
entire length, and pegging them down to the 
desired height.—J. G. H. 

16149.—Marechal Niel Rose. — Your 
correspondent, “ J. C. C.,” gives (p. 44) a very 
reasonable reply to query “ Marshal Niel Rose 
losing its leaves,” and would have carried con¬ 
viction to my mind but for the fact that in ad¬ 
dition to the Marechal Niel planted with its 
roots outside, I have C&line Forestier and 
Niphetos in a raised inside central bed, and all 
three trees have lost leaves and buds. My 
belief is that the cause of the leaves falling is 
simply that the trees have been forced too early. 
—J. D. W., Liverpool . 

16141.—Rose, AVOCat Duvivier.—There is no diffi¬ 
culty about this Rose. It is a Hybrid Perpetual, raised by 
Lev6que et fils in 1875, but it Is identical with Marshal 
Vaillant, raised by Jamain in 1863, and b bracketed in the 
National Rose Society's Catalogue (whioh I would advise 
your correspondent to get) as synonymous, and, therefore, 
not to be shown with it.—D klta. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Kitchen garden notes.— Potatoes are 
the most tender of all crops when the stems 
first come above ground. They will not bear 
the slightest amount of frost, and when the first 
growths get cut by it those which follow are 
never so robust, nor is the crop so good ; it is, 
therefore, of importance that the first growths 
be saved, if possible. We earth up the rows of 
all early sorts as soon as it can be seen where 
they are ; the soil is drawn so much up to and 
over the young growths that they are generally 
covered to a depth of some inches, and this 
affords them shelter for some time. All early 
breadths should be treated in this way, and 
small branches may also be put against and over 
each plant when it grows above the ridges. 
Broccoli, Cauliflowers, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, 
<fcc., are very hardy even when young in April 
and May, and no protection need ever be given 
them, unless it be from wind, which injures 
them more than frost; indeed, wind is so much 
against the success of all kinds of young vegeta¬ 
bles of this sort, that they should always be 
sown in a sheltered position. Lettuces and 
Endive are very liable to be eaten over by Bnails, 
and extra care should be taken of them in this 
respect. Birds are the only pests with whioh 
we have to contend in the case of Radishes ; 
they are remarkably fond of them, but Radishes 
grow quickly, and their culture in an early state 
need never be a matter of anxiety.—J. M. 

16279.—Peas and birds.—If Peas are damped and 
then rolled in red lead before planting birds and mice will 
not touch them. They used to be very troublesome here, 
together with rats: but sinoe we have done the above they 
have left the Peas in peace.—O. 


Zinc as a protection from slugs.— 
Having taken m your interesting journal for 
several years in succession, and gained much 
information therefrom on many subjects re¬ 
lating to gardening, Ac., may I at this time of 
the year remind those readers who are about 
to plant seeds that slugs dislike sheet zino 
immensely, more especially when it has been 
washed over with spirits of salt (poison) ? Last 
season in the hot-bed Blugs ate off many of my 
seedlings in pans without zinc protection, but 
those in wooden pans, with a narrow strip of 
zinc about an inch wide nailed all round them, 
and smeared with spirits of salt, esoaped 
altogether, although some had young Delphin¬ 
iums in them, which generally prove irre¬ 
sistible to slugs. A collar of sheet zino about 
4 inches deep, placed 1 inch into the earth 
round any tempting plants in borders, is an 
almost certain safeguard against slugs when all 
other means fail.— Capt. S., Powyhe , near 
Wcmuttr. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS. 

It is right that I should say that we do not 
grow a collection of Orchids, nor have we 
proper Orchid house; but we have a few 
varieties of these popular flowers, which we 
cultivate with a mixed collection of stove-plants; 
and, as we are successful in getting such Orchids 
as we grow to flower every year under this 
treatment, I have no hesitation in recommending 
otherB who are similarly situated to undertake 
their cultivation—for the sorts I shall mention 
do not require any great amount of skill in 
management; a temperature from 15 degs. to 
20 degs. higher than an ordinary greenhouse 
they must have, and that is about all that it is 
necessary to provide, and where there is already 
a heated structure for stove-plants there will be 
no additional expense. To flower during winter 
The Calanthes are exceedingly attractive. 
There are several varieties which flower at the 
same time, but three sorts will be enough to 
begin with, especially for those who are un¬ 
acquainted with the treatment they require. 
C. v eitchi is the most noble of the whole genus, 
frequently sending up flower spikes more than 
2 feet high, and bearing innumerable bright 
pink coloured flowers. C. vestita oculata and 
C. vestita rosea have the lips of the flowers of a 
different colour ; otherwise the prevailing colour 
is white. The present is the best time in the 
whole year to commence the cultivation of these 
plants, as they are now just starting into 
growth. They are not very particular as to the 
nature of the soil; those who have a good friable 
loam and plenty of grit or coarse sand will not 
require anything else, as they do wonderfully 
well in such a compost. Our loam being heavy, 
we use half peat and half loam, which gives 
very good results. I like to pot large bulbs of 
Veitchi singly, in 4J-inch pots, as this is a 
vigorous grower. The others are more effective 
when three bulbs are put into a fl inch pot; a 
fair amount of drainage is necessary, but ex¬ 
cessive drainage is not likely to end in produc¬ 
ing large bulbs, unless they are well attended to 
as regards the watering all through the summer. 
When potting the bulbs, the base should be set 
about half-an-inch under the Burface, just to 
steady them. As soon as they are potted they 
should be placed on a shelf near the glass in the 
most confined part of the house, with a thin 
shade on the glass. They will not require much 
water at first—just enough to moisten the soil 
is all they want, until the first leaves are un¬ 
folded ; and then they will require liberal 
supplies until the autumn. I find that after the 
first leaves are formed liquid made from animal 
manure or soot-water increases the size of the 
bulbs, and the larger the bulbs can be 

f rown, the stronger the flower-spike will be. 

he Calanthe revels in a warm, moist tempera¬ 
ture ; all the summer, therefore, gentle 
syringing night and morning is beneficial. In 
regard to temperature, from the first of May 
until the end of August the night temperature 
must not range for long below 70 degs. ; during 
the day the thermometer should register 3.3 
degs., allowing a rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. in 
bright weather, with a moderate amount of air 
on the house at the same time. As autumn 
approaches the leaves will begin to turn yellow, 
which should be the signal to lower the tem¬ 
perature, and, at the same time, to reduce the 
atmospheric moisture as well as the supply of 
water at the roots. About the end of September 
the flower spikes will begin to show themselves 
at the base of the newly formed bulbs. At this 
stage very moderate supplies of water will 
suffice, and from this time a night temperature 
of 55 degs., and the day 65 degs., will be suffi¬ 
cient heat to bring them into flower, and if the 
temperature is not allowed to exceed the figures 
here given they will last in flower for a period 
of three months; but while the blossoms are 
open a dry air must be maintained about them, 
or the flowers will quickly fade. As soon as the 
flowers are gone the old spikes should be cut 
clean away, and the pots packed away in any 
odd corner of the greenhouse or stove, for the 
roots will not require any more water until they 
start into growth again. Ten weeks is about the 
time they usually require to rest, when the 
same course of treatment must be repeated. 

Op Dendrobiums we grow three sorts—D. 
nobile, D. lituiflorum, ana D. Pierardi. The first 
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named are cultivated in pots—the specimens 
being rather large, in 12-inch pots, as we find 
they are most valuable for prominent positions 
in large vases about the mansion. We get the 
first plants in flower early in November, as 
choice flowers for button-holes are in constant 
demand at that time. The requirements of this 
Dendrobe are very easily understood. A season 
of growth and a season of rest are indispensable. 
While making growth they want plenty of 
heat and moisture, and while resting to be quite 
dry at the roots and in a cool temperature. If 
they have to rest during the winter, a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 to 55 degs. will suit them, but I advise 
all amateurs to begin the growing period early 
in March, and then they will have the benefit 
of the highest natural temperature of the year, 
and the greatest amount of daylight in which to 
make new growth. While growing, the same 
temperature as is recommended for Calanthes 
will suit them admirably. Gentle syringing 
twice a day is also necessary, and plenty of 
atmospheric moisture must be maintained in the 
house. We commence resting our plants early 
in August, standing them in the full sun on a 
greenhouse stage where a current of air passes 
over. By the time the resting period is 
over, which, in the case of those wanted 
to flower in November, is at the end of 
September, the little nodes appear very 
prominently on the flowering shoots, and an 
increase of temperature and moisture applied 
to the roots is sufficient to bring them into 
flower in five or six weeks. We find a night 
temperature of 60 degs., and a day of 70 degs. 
quite high enough to bring them steadily into 
flower. Those that are required to blossom 
later are allowed to rest a few weeks longer. 
Respecting the compost for the roots, I find 
equal parts chopped Moss, lumps of peat about 
the size of Walnuts, and broken potsherds to 
suit them very well. Once in two years all the 
old compost is shaken away from the roots and 
fresh supplied. If the material is allowed to 
remain longer in the pots it gets sour, and the 
roots do not like it, and a weak growth is the 
result. I do net agree with cutting out any of 
the old flower stems until they are quite dead. 

I have tried the plan of cutting out the old 
stems as soon as the flowers fade, but I shall 
not do so again, as I am quite satisfied that all 
the time there is life in them they are of some 
service to the plants. D. lituiflorum and D. 
Pierardi are grown on blocks of wood and some in 
peat, the peat being secured in hollow pieces of 
Elm bark from a large limb. The roots are, sb 
a matter of course, first made secure with neat 
wire bound round the block, but once securely 
fixed they give no further trouble. The blocks 
are then suspended in any part of the house 
where they are required, but while making 
growth they hang on the back wall of the stove, 
where they get plenty of warmth and moisture, 
and are shaded from bright sun. In other 
respects these two varieties are treated in the 
same way as D. nobile. They have the same 
treatment as regards heat and moisture, and get 
the same season of resting, during which the 
roots get no moisture, unless any of the shoots 
show signs of severe shrivelling, and then they 
get a little water to prevent them shrivelling 
too much. I may mention that lituiflorum and 
Pierardi are deciduous Orchids, so that the inex¬ 
perienced must not be alarmed when the leaves 
begin to fall off in the autumn. J. C. C. 

Marie Louise Violet.— I have no hesita¬ 
tion in pronouncing this to be the best Violet in 
cultivation for frames or pots. It is hardier 
than Neapolitan, and a more abundant bloomer. 
We have some in frames now that are a com¬ 
plete sheet of bloom, of a beautiful dark laven¬ 
der colour, very double, and delightfully 
fragrant—in fact, the very ideal of a Violet; 
and this season, when the hardy out door single 
kinds are almost annihilated by cutting wind 
frosts, so that the foliage is gone, they are 
doubly welcome. The way we treat them is as 
follows : As soon as all the blooms are gathered 
—about the end of April—the old plants are 
taken up and pulled to pieces, only single crowns 
being selected from the sturdiest growths, as 
the long, straggling runners never make good 
plants ; these are planted in good soil, one foot 
apart, in a partially-shaded place; they are 
kept well watered during dry weather, and 
after hot days a good washing overhead is of 
great assistance in keeping red spider away 


from them. Liquid manure is of great use in 
promoting a vigoroos growth, but the main 
secret, of success in getting plants to bloom 
early is keeping all the runners cut closely ofl^ 
so that the strength of the plant is concentrated 
in the crown, in the same way as Strawberries 
in pots are prepared for forcing. In September 
they are lifted with good balls of earth, and 
planted in Cucumber frames, keeping them close 
up to the glass by filling the frame with manure 
and good soil. Ventilate freely, and cover 
securely during frost, and plenty of Violets 
will be the reward.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

Dipping' plants to destroy insects. 
—At this time of year, when growth is just 
commencing in all kinds of plants, it is very 
desirable to reduce insect pests to the lowest 
possible limits, as, with increased solar heat, 
they multiply rapidly, and every one left now 
will soon increase to a colony. After trying 
many plans, I am convinced that dipping the 
plants, so as to wet every particle of both Wf 
aud stem, is the most economical, as well as 
most effectual, plan. A long tub, something 
after the style of a hip bath, answers well, and 
in this a solution of Gishurst compound. 
Tobacco water, or whatever mixture is used, 
may be put deep enough to allow of the plants 
being dipped in, and this can be repeated two 

or three times on plants that are badly affected_ 

for, although one dipping will kill green fly, 
the thrips, spiders, scale, and mealy bug take a 
good deal of killing. However, a little perse¬ 
verance will work wonders, and the same quan¬ 
tity used in this way will have treble the effect it 
would have if used for syringing over the 

S lants, as the under sides of the leaves are 
ifficult to get at with the syringe.—J. Groom, 
Gosport . 

Scarlet Bougainvillea.— W ith regard to 
the red Bougainvillea, mentioned on page 20 of 
Gardening, March, 1886,1 think it is a variety 
which is very common in Southern Europe, 
Malta, and North Africa, the walls being 
covered with a rich blaze of crimson, not scarlet, 
so that hardly any of the green foliage is visible. 

I believe that the reason it is not cultivated in 
England is that it refuses to flower under glass, 
and is not hardy enough to stand an English 
winter. I do not know if it has ever been 
tried in the Isle of Wight, but it would 
certainly be worth the trouble if it succeeds.— 
M. A. E. 

16310.— Greenhouse creeper— I have a 

greenhouse 22 feet long by 12 feet wide, 
draughty, cold, and damp. Two years ago I 
bought a penny packet of Cobsea scandens seed, 
and the result has been a plant covering t-h* 
roof and back of the house, and growing up to 
the chimneys of the dwelling-house through an 
open light. When this was closed we certainly 
cut off 50 feet, and still the rest of the plant 
remained in the same vigour, covering the whole 
inside of the greenhouse, flowering profusely up 
to the time of the severe frost; and it has never 
lost its green foliage, which hangs now in 
beautiful festoons au over the place.—J. H., 
Ealing Dean , W. 

16235.— Scarlet Cactus not flowering. 

-When this Cactus is kept dry and cool all 
the winter, it ought to flower. We have at 
the presenttime a plant, which has been wintered 
in a temperature of 50 degs., that is showing 
a good number of flowers. If kept quite dry 
all the winter, this Cactus may be kept in a 
house from which frost is just excluded. In 
all probability you have kept your plant too 
warm.—J. C. C. 

16230.— Propagratinff Dahlias. —Dahlias 
can be propagated by division of roots. These 
should be placed in heat in the spring, and, as 
soon as shoots are formed, be divided, with a 
shoof to each piece of root—pieces of root 
that have not got an eye or shoot are useless ; 
or the shoots, when 2 inches or 3 inches long, 
can be taken off, inserted in a well-drained 
pot, in sandy soil, and placed in heat, either 
on a tank or in a hotbed. Or shoots can be 
taken off from the growing plant as late as 
the beginning of August, and struck in heat. 

If kept in pots till they die down at the end 
of the season, they make what are called ** pot 
rooto,” which, if placed in heat in the following 
spring, make the best of plants. These shoots, 
taken off the plants in the summer, will strike 
under a bell-glass without bottom-heat. — 
L. C. K. 
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CULTURE OF STATICES. 

Among the whole family of greenhouse plants 
there are probably none more useful or worthy 
of cultivation than these, whether for general 
decorative purposes or for exhibition. There 
are several points required to make up the 
properties essential to a really useful (lowering 
plant. It should be moderately easy to grow, 
and of free-blooming habit. If the flowers last 
long, all the better. It should be neither very 
slow in growth, nor so free as to outstrip 
reasonable bounds in a comparatively short 
time. Greenhouse Statices possess these quali¬ 
ties to an extent that few other plants can 
boast of. Hence their increased popularity. 
The varieties under consideration bear flowers 
of a dry, paper-like texture, and may almost 
come under the description of Everlastings. 
The leaves are large—in some of the varieties 
from 8 inches to 12 inches in length by 4 inches 
or 5 inches in breadth. The wood is somewhat 
soft for a considerable period after it is 
formed and until the time when it becomes bare 
of leaves—which the bottom parts of the 
branches do as the points of the shoots extend 
—after which it gets very hard. The flowers 
of the different varieties here treated of are 
produced in large bunches, on stout woody 
stems, and have a 
calyx varying in 
colour from blue to 
pale lilac (which 
gives a lively and 


—there is difficulty in bending them. Reject 
any that have been too long confined in small 
pots, for the plants are remarkably free rooters, 
and, unless moved on as the roots require space, 
they get into a Btunted condition, in which case 
a newly-struck cutting would be better, and 
with liberal treatment progress at such a rate 
as to leave a pot-bound plant behind. 

They root readily from cuttings made of 
the shoots in spring; select such as are of 
moderate strength, and not too hard to make 
roots, and remove the lower leaves. Cuttings 
should be inserted singly in small pots three- 
parts filled with a mixture of sand and loam in 
equal parts, the rest all sand ; cover with a 
bell-glass, keep moist, shaded, and moderately 
close in a genial heat, such as that of an inter¬ 
mediate house. Here they will soon strike, 
after which remove the glass and keep in a 
growing temperature through the summer, a 
little closer than that of a greenhouse, with 
shade, syringing overhead in the afternoon. 
About the end of Julv move into pots 2 inches 
larger, now using soil with less sand in it; in 
autumn give more air, and cease shading and 
syringing; keep them through the winter in a 
temperature of about 45 degs. If they can be 
accommodated with a shelf near the roof all the 
better, as the more light they receive in such a 


than many plants do, or success will only be 
partial. In March move into 6-inch poca, 
using the loam now with more vegetable fibre 
in it. Keep closer for a few weeks, shade in 
the day when sunny, and again use the syringe 
overhead to keep the matorial on which the 
pots stand damp. After the plants begin te 
move freely give more air than in the previous 
summer, but in other matters treat as before. 
As autumn advances dispense with shade and 
the use of the syringe, and winter in a tem¬ 
perature similar to the preceding, giving less 
water to the roots than in the summer, but 
never lettiug them get so dry as the generality 
of hard-wooded plants require to be in the dor¬ 
mant season. About the beginning of March 
plants managed as above directed will be in a 
fit state for moving into pots 2 inches larger. 
They do the beat in good yellow turfy loam, not 
broken too fine. Nothing should be added to it 
except enough sand to Keep it in a healthy 
porous condition. Statices require much more 
water than many occupants of the greenhouse, 
and consequently they must be well drained. 

In potting make the new soil quite firm, 
and place them for a week or two where they 
will be a little close. Do not give too much 
water until the roots enter the new soil—but 
this advice must be accepted in a qualified sense, 
as they should 
never be allowed 
to get so dry as 
necessary for the 
well-being of seve¬ 
ral hard - wooded 
things. Keepthem 
near the light, but 
away from cold 
currents, and as 
the sun gets more 
powerful they will 
require a slight 
shade during the 
middle of the day, 
but never let it 
stay on longer than 
needful. Through¬ 
out the summer 
syringe overhead 
iu the afternoons, 
getting well under 
the leaves to keep 
down spider, 
which, if allowed 
to establish itself, 
willsoondoserious 
harm. Through 
spring and sum¬ 
mer they will con¬ 
tinuously throw 
up flower - stems, 
which at present 
it is advisable to 
remove as soon as 
they make their 
appearance. The 
nature of the 
plant’s growth 
does not adroit of stopping, as in most things, 
neither is it necessary, for almost every flower- 
stem that is made divides in two the point 
of the shoot whence it springs, and by this 
means the plants, as growth proceeds, get 
fully furnished. In the hot summer weather 
they will make more progress when standing on 
a bed of ashes or similar material than upon 
a dry shelf, as if not placed on some 
medium that can supply a moderate amount of 
moisture around them they suffer more than 
most things, as, from the natural structure of 
the leaves, evaporation is very great. As autumn 
approaches discontinue the use of the syringe 
and give plenty of air. Winter as advised the 
previous Beaeon, and if any flower-stems are 
made before Bpring remove them as they appear. 
In March again pot on ; now give a 3-inch shift, 
and use the soil a little more lumpy, and treat 
them this season as in the previous in every 
respect except that where it is not the object 
to get the plants on in size without delay they 
may be allowed to flower, as they will now be 
very useful for decorative purposes in the con¬ 
servatory or elsewhere. When in bloom they 
must not be syringed, as the least moisture will 
cause the flowers to damp, but when used in this 
way while young they should not be kept so long 
out of the growing house or pit, neither must 
the successional flowers that will from time to 
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novel appearance) 
and a white corolla. 

This latter soon 
perishes, while the 
calyx is long en¬ 
during. 

The time of 
flowering varies 
considerably, ac¬ 
cord ing to the treat¬ 
ment the plants re¬ 
ceive ; most of the 
kinds under notice 
throw up their 
principal blooming 
stems early in the 
spring, and con¬ 
tinue through the 
season os they grow 
to push additional 
flowers, which keep 
on until autumn. 

The individual 
blooms, if they are 
not allowed to get 
wet, and the plants 
are not placed in a 
moist atmosphere, 
last good for two 
or three months. 

If cut when newly- 
opened, and dried 
quickly, they lose 
little of their colour 

and may be used in vases for room decora¬ 
tion many months, or even years, if kept 
under a glass shade free from damp. 
Statices enjoy a little closer atmosphere than 
most greenhouse plants, and do not like 
full exposure to the sun, their broad, 
leathery leaves offering a considerable evapo¬ 
rating surface. If too much exposed to its in¬ 
fluence they assume a bronze-like, sickly 
appearance, and become a prey to red spider ; 
but, on the other hand, they must by no means 
be kept too confined, with little air, or far from 
the glass, or they will not succeed. In winter 
they reauire more warmth than most green¬ 
house plants, and should be kept in a night 
temperature of about 45 degs. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that they must never be placed 
out in the open air, as it is needful to do with 
many things in the summer in order to ensure 
that their growth should be fully matured, as 
the flowers are produced from the young shoots 
as they are formed. In selecting plants choose 
such as have several breaks not more than 
3 inches or 4 inches above the surface 
of the soil, for if they have run up 
high there is no means of getting the 
lower branches down to keep the base of 
the plant well furnished, lor the shoots 
are stiff, and until they ha^e extended con 
siderably—which it tak' cf yeiJtjcr *" 


Oca Readies’ Illustrations : Btatioe profits*, from photograph sent by Mr. E. Molyneux, Swaomore Park, E. Waltham, Hants. 

situation the stouter and stronger will they 
grow. So treated, the roots will be fully active 
through the winter, the heads of the plants also 
making growth—a condition essential to the 
well-being of all the varieties in every stage of 
their existence. If Statices are treated in the 
winter so as to induce a total cessation of growth, 
or rest as it is generally termed, by being kept 
in a low temperature, not only is there loss of 
time in getting them up to a useful size, but 
they are much injured, such usage inducing a 
Btunted condition, and the growth for the 
ensuing year’s flower is not made by the time it 
should be. This will be looked upon as the 
opposite of sound practice by those who act on 
the principle of resting all plants through the 
winter in something like a uniform manner, but 
it is this indiscriminate treatment of things 
collectively that is the cause of many growers 
not succeeding with quantities of subjects that 
they attempt to cultivate. There are many 
plants, and these Statices are among the num¬ 
ber, that do not need rest in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term ; it must not be under- 
derstood that it would be advisable or possible, 
with a view to health in either these or other 
things of similar nature, to keep them on grow¬ 
ing through the dormant season at the same 
rate as in summer, but they require to be 
kept moving even in the winter much more 
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time make their appearance be allowed to re¬ 
main or they will interfere with the growth. 
As the shoots lengthen sufficiently bring them 
down a little towards the rim of the pot—for this 
purpose a few sticks will be required. The 
shoots are very liable to split out from the point 
whence they spring, if much bent; to prevent 
this they should be secured by a ligature of bast 
bound round the point of the juncture, which 
should be allowed to remain on for a short time 
after they are trained. Give treatment through 
the summer, autumn, and winter similar to that 
before advised. In spring pot about the same 
time, giving again a 3-inch shift; the plants 
will this summer, if all goes well, make nice 
half specimens, and should be allowed to flower 
until midsummer, after which remove all the 
blooms on them, as also all that push through 
the autumn, and encourage growth by attention 
as up to this point directed. In potting, the 
following spring, they will require 18-inch pots ; 
in these they may remain for two years, and 
should be given weak applications of manure- 
water once a week through the summer. When 
again moved into pots a size larger they can be 
kept in these for several years by a liberal use 
of liquid manure, which will sustain them in a 
healthy state. They may now be allowed to 
flower all through the summer. None of the 
varieties are liable to go off suddenly, but it is 
well to keep a few young plants in hand to take 
the place of the larger ones as they get worn 
out. They do not want much training further 
than keeping the branches a little open, as they 
do not bear being much bent; but the flowering 
shoots, while young and pliable, should be regu¬ 
larly tied out, so as to form neat, shapely 
heads. 

Varieties. —S. braasicaefoiia is a large-leaved 
kind of erect habit. It is a good useful decora¬ 
tive plant. From the Canaries. S. Butcherii 
is a fine, deep-coloured variety, of Btout 
erect habit of growth. This we consider 
the next beat variety to S. profusa. S. 
Holfordii is also a large-leavea variety and 
an upright grower. The flower-stems are not 
produced in such profusion as in some of the 
others, but are bigger and more branching. S. 
imbricate is a strong-growing, free-flowering sort, 
with a somewhat upright habit. It comes from 
Teneriffe. S. profusa is, for general purposes, the 
best variety. It is a branching, dense-habited 
sort, a very free flowerer, and a good grower. 
A garden variety. Most insects that infest 
pot plants will live on these Statices, especially 
aphides, thrips, and red spider, all of which 
soon do serious mischief if allowed to remain 
undisturbed. The two former can be destroyed 
by fumigation ; the last is best kept down by 
a liberal use of the syringe, and if much 
affected give a good washing with insecticide, 
not too strong. Our illustration is an engraving 
of a photograph sent us by Mr. E. Molyneux. 


15883.—A question between landlord 
and tenant. —“Florist” must be somewhat 
bewildered by the conflicting advice given under 
this head, and for this reason I ask you to 
insert a few more lines from me. “ J. P.” says 
my advice as to the notice to quit is decidedly 
wrong, but if he will read the question again I 
think he will alter his opinion. He is correct 
when he says that “ a yearly tenant is entitled to 
six months’ notice, to be given so as to terminate 
at the time of the year the tenancy com¬ 
menced ;” but this is only in the absence of an 
express agreement modifying the terms of 
notice, which the law implicitly inserts in 
every agreement for a tenancy from year 
to year; and had no specific agreement 
been made between “ Florist” and his land¬ 


lord as to notice, the tenancy could only 
be terminated by a six months’ notice to expire 
on the 16th October in any year. But, as I read 
the question, the tenancy is one from year to 
year, subject to a stipulation by the parties 
that six months’ notice to quit was to be given 
by either side; and, as I said in my previous reply, 
such a notice may date from any period of the 
tenancy, depending upon the agreement between 
the parties ; and 1 go on to say that, the agree¬ 
ment being verbal, it is a matter of evidence as 
to what was really meant. A stipulation of this 
kind, either for a shorter or longer period of notice 
than is usually required by law, is valid and 
banding upon the parties, and my reply was 
based upon the statement that “ Florist ” and 
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his landlord had agreed that the tenancy should 
be terminated by a six months’ notice to be 
given by either party ; and, such being the case, 
the landlord’s notice was bad, as it should have 
been a six months’ notice, to expire on the 24th 
June next; and this not having been given, a 
further six months’ notice will have to be given 
before the tenancy can be legally put an end to. 
All this is assuming that “Florist” has cor¬ 
rectly stated the facts. As to the right of 
removing the greenhouses, my communication 
on this point m your issue of the 20th March, 
states what I conceive to be the law upon the 
subject. In the latter part of the communica¬ 
tion there is a slight verbal error which should 
be corrected. 1 am made to say that the 
Court held that the tenants were entitled to 
recover those portions of the erections which 
consisted of framework. The word “ recover ” 
should be “ remove.”— Lawyer “ Y.” 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions .—<Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rule» 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and ooncieely written on one 
side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of Gru¬ 
dinins, 87, Southamptonstree t , Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Puelibher. The 
name and address of the sender is required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


16866.— Adirondack Potato.— Would some readers 
give me their experience of the above Potato, as to its 
quality, Ac. ?—G. 8. 

16857.—Killing weeds on gravel paths.— Will 
any reader of Gardening kindly inform me of any liquor 
other th&n salt water which will kill weeds on gravel 
paths ?—A. F. 

16363.—Bose, Chamois.—I have obtained several 
Roses from France, amongst others, “ Chamois.” I can¬ 
not find any description of it in any French or English 
catalogue. Can any readers help me ?—G. L. 

16359.—Cleaning smoke-blackened glass.— 
Can any reader suggest the best method for cleaning gloss 
squares in the root of a greenhouse which the outside 
smoke has blackened? Turpentine has been tried.—IN¬ 
QUIRER. 

16360. — Grass seed for river bank.— Would any 
reader kindly tell me the best sort of Grass to sow on a 
river bank—not so much for an ornament, but to preserve 
it from frosts, Ac., os it is wasting a good deal ?—J. C. S.-H., 
Dorsetshire. 

16861. -Orchid growing by amateurs.— Will 
anyone kindly tell me the best kinds of Orchids for an 
amateur who has had no experience in their cultivation ? 
—M. R. C. S. You unllfind an article on the subject 
in this number.— Ed. 

16862.—Fern for growing in gas-lighted room. 
—Can anyone tell me the name of a good Fern to grow in 
a room under a belt-glass ? Gas is burnt in the room in 
the evening, and it is in the middle of a large town.— 
C. H. B., Birmingham. 

16363.— Cinerarias. —Can any reader inform me why 
cut Cinerarias, grown in & cool house, will not last a day in 
water? Mine are sent me from the country, and arrive 
quite fresh, but by the evening are limp and withered. Is 
there any remedy ?—H. M. T., London. 

16864.—Culture of Watercress. —Will anyone 
kindly tell me how to grow Watercress ? I have a run¬ 
ning stream and a bit of marshy ground.—S t. Martha, 
Surrey. /, “ St. Martha " will find some information 
on the culture of Watercress in Gardening for July 85th 
fast.—E d. 

16365.— Plants for outdoor pot culture.— Can 
any reader tell me of a few sorts of seeds easily grown for 
small pots outside ? They only get the morning sun. I 
generally have a good many Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, 
but should like others requiring very little more attention, 
and giving a good display of flowers.— Carlo B. B 

16380.—A plague Of cockroaches.— Can any corre¬ 
spondent suggest something that will kill cockroaches ? 
We are suffering from a plague of them in our green¬ 
houses.— Inquirer, Manchester. *** " Inquirer ” irould 
do well to get the index for the last volume of Gardening, 
and look up the references to the subject that have recently 
appeared.— Ed. 

16367.— Propagating Arundo Don ax.— I see in 
this week’s number (April 3rd) of Gardening there is an 
article on the Arundo Don&x. In it is mentioned as a 
method of propagation to cut down the “ oane-Iike stems 
and throw them into any tank or pond, where they will 
quickly emit growths from the latent axillary buds.” 
Will * r W.” kindly state at what season of the year the 
growths ought to be eo treated ?—G. L. 


16868.— Plante beneath trees.— Would any readers 
kindly give me a list of eummer-blooming plants to do 
well under trees?— Fidrlb, Borrisoleigh, Ireland. 

16869.—Guard for fruit trees in exposed posi¬ 
tion.—Will some kind reader tell me of a cheap and 
efficient guard to place in front of Pear and Plum bushes 
in a very exposed situation ? Last year the winds stripped 
all my large trees of ever}' fruit—not one escaped. Now. 
I have planted over 50 of the choicest Pear, Apple, and 
Plum “bushes” or pyramids, 3 feet to 5 feet high, and want 
to protect them when gales are blowing.—J. C., Leeds. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

16870.— Raising Laburnums ( Middlesex X—Plant 
the seedlings out in the border as soon as possible. 

16871.—Rhubarb tops (Cartlemount). — Yes ; the 
flowers should be removed as soon as you see them. 

16372. —Christmas Roses after blooming ( Castle- 
mount ).—Stir the surface, if necessary, and mulch them. 

16373.—Unsightly Begonia Rex (J. X. B .).— You 
can cut the plants down, strike the tops, and the stems 
will break out. 

16374. -Hoya not flowering (B. B Graves).— You 
must wait patiently, and no doubt it will flower when It 
gets strong enough. 

16875.— The India-rubber plant (Subscriber).— 
There is a variegated Ficus elastics, but each plant re¬ 
mains constant m colour. 

1637b.— Rose, Ambrogio Maggi (G. L.\— This is a 
Hybrid Perpetual, raised (by Fernet, 1879) from John 
Hopper ; colour, bright rose. 

16377.— Genista buds withering (Middlesex) — 
Yes ; we should say you have watered it too much. Try 
watering in moderation, and note the effect 

16378.— Moss on lawns ( H . F. E.). —You will find 
an answer to a similar query on p. 31 (March *0). There 
is also a paragraph on the subject in this number. 

16379.— Manuring lawn (Jay). - We should not use 
peat with the manure, as there is no nutriment in it You 
should top-dress with a stiffer soil than peat, or apply the 
manure alone. 

16380. — Stove and greenhouse plants (En¬ 
quirer).— An excellent work on the culture of greenhouse 
and stove plants is Mr. Baines' book, published by Mr. 
Murray, Albem&rle-strect. 

16331.— Publication of “ English Flower Gar¬ 
den” in parts (Amateur). —Thanks tor your letter. 
When a new edition is to be produoed the matter will re¬ 
ceive careful consideration. 

163S2. — Clerodendron Thompson! after bloom¬ 
ing (Exeter). —A temperature of 75 degs. is rather too 
high for the plant now, and you had better try cooler 
treatment, and keep it drier. 

16383.— Primroses for market (H. A. R., Cork). 
—We do not think it will pay you to send Primroses to 
market from your district. On the anniversary you men¬ 
tion the Loudon market is glutted with them. 

16884.— Earthenware Jars (Pteris).— Jars such os 
were represented in the engraving in a recent number of 
Gardening are, we believe, sold by Mr. B. 8. Williams, 
Holloway, and, no doubt, can be obtained from others. 

16385.—Winter Spinach (M .).—There ought to be 
no trouble in securing a crop of winter Spinach on good 
soil, if a sowing is made at the proper season—about the 
begim..ng of August, earlier or later, according to locality. 

16386.— Arundo consplcua (F. S. H.).— You can 
sow them in an open sunny position in light soil, and they 
will be fair plants at the end of the year. A few years 
must pass before they can be described os good speci¬ 
mens. 

16387.— Pruning Grapes ( Grape Grower). —Stop the 
shoots two joints beyond the bunch, and remove all the 
others in the case of old Vines. Let the shoot that bears 
the bunch grow pretty freely so far as the room will 
permit 

16388.— Mushroom growing (Humph).— You will 
find an article on Mushroom growing, giving full details, 
on p. 151, in the number for May 23rd last Various 
articles on the subject have also appeared in more recent 
numbers. 

16389.— Leggy Acacia ( W. Green).— We doubt if vou 
would improve matters by outting it down, and you bad 
better leave it alone. There are so many Acacias that it 
is impossible to name the variety without a better speci¬ 
men than you send. 

16390.— St. Bruno’s Lily (Castlemount). —The plant 
runs to leaf probably because the position that it occupies 
is too shady. The St Bruno’s Lily likss an open, sunny 
position in Bandy loam. Please read our rules as to 
separating questions. 

16391.— Manure for Vines (Enoch).— If you want a 
lasting manure, half-inch crushed bones would be best. 
Any artificial manure will do for surfacing the borders if 
you want the Vines to be benefited by it immediately. 
Guano is a good thing. 

16392.— Mushroom bed in the open air (Mush¬ 
room).—You will find this subject treated of in Garden¬ 
ing for May 23rd last. If, after reading this article, you 
require further information on any particular point we 
shall be glad to supply it, 

16393.— Artificial manure for annuals (Q.).~ 
You can mix a little with the soil when you sow the seed, 
and top-dress after the plants have got good leaves. You 
must, however, be very careful about manuring annuals, 
os if you apply too much you will get leaves and no 
flowers. 


6394.—A vague question (Beta).— How is it pos¬ 
sible for us to say why your plants have gone wrong wnaa 
vou tell us absolutely nothing about the treatment you 
have subjected them to? We oan only say that there 
been some error of treatment, and if you write again, and 
tell us what you have done, we will try to point out tbs 
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16895.—Freesia roflraota alba (Saward).— Freeslas 
tnay be cultivated out-of-doors in sheltered places In 
southern districts; but they are all the better for the pro¬ 
tection of a cool frame and grown in pots. They can be 
brought into the conservatory to flower, and may in this 
way be made to bloom as early as the middle of January. 
Use a compost of loom, peat, and a little manure. 

16396.—Dicentra spectabilia and Fumaria 
(C. 2’.).—You prnhably mean to ask the English names, as 
you have yourself employed the botanical terms. Dioentra 
spectabilis is called The Bleeding Heart, and the common 
name of Fumaria (lutea is the yellow variety) is Fumitory. 
Both belong to the same order—Fumariaoete. Miller's 
“ Dictionary of English Names of Plants" will enable you 
to And the botanical from the English name, or the 
English from the botanical. 

16397.—An amateur’s difficulties.—-in Unfortu¬ 
nate Amateur claims our sympathy in a letter which is 
written in an amusing strain—so muoh so, indeed, that we 
are doubtful whether his difficulties really exist anywhere 
exoept in his own imagination. However, he may be really 
a sufferer, as he says, and we might be doing him an in- 

6 is tics if we did not treat his communication seriously. 

e “deeply trenched" his little plot of ground, and 
manured It so well that the whole garden looked like a 
manure heap, and when the plants did not flourish he 
attributed the fa lure to want of nourishment, and em¬ 
ployed manure water “ of the oonsistencv of rich cream " 
to revive them. And still the unhappy plants proved un¬ 
grateful and died ! Seedlings he raised in boxes filled with 
garden soil, “ from which the steam rose very nioely 
but th-y, too, strange to say, were not a success. He was 
persuaded to build a greenhouse, which he stocked with 
plants, but an application of a “ good supply ’’ of sulphur 
(burnt), for the purpose of destroying insects, had the effect 
oertainly of removing the pests, but, at the same time, 
killed the plants. If “ Amateur ” really describes his ex¬ 
perience he has, indeed, been “unfortunate;" but the 
cause of his failure is tolerably evident, and, if he proceeds 
in a mere reasonable way next time, he has sufficient en¬ 
thusiasm to qualify himself to pose shortly as one of those 
successful lovers of plants who occasionally ohronicle their 
success in our columns for the encouragement of their 
brethren. “ Amateur ” would not feed an infant on a 
beef steak, but he thinks a bed of steaming manure affords 
suitable nourishment for seedlings. Let him be more 
cautious in the use of manure generally, and follow in¬ 
telligently the instructions as to cultivation riven in Gar¬ 
dening and he will soon be able to tell a different story. 
Any assistance that we can afford on particular points we 
shall be happy to give him. 

16303.—Hanging design for Ferns (A. C.J.—Wire 
baskets of many different forms can be obtained at any 
wire-worker’s. Some dealers who make a specialty in 
such things advertise in Gardkkinq. They maybe selected 
according to taste. Ferns grow well, and are handsome in 
such baskets.—D. 

16399.—Incrustations on Apple Shoot (A. B. 
S.V.)—The piece of Apple shoot which you forwarded is not 
cankered, but incrusted with the eggs of a moth, prob¬ 
ably “The Lackey Moth " (Ciisiocampa neustria); but we 
are not quite certain, as the eggs are laid in a somewhat 
different manner from that which this species usually 
adopts.—G. S. 8. 

16*00.— Rea® decaying 1 (Gloire).-k Rose ought not 
to be covered with green fly before it is pruned. The prun¬ 
ing would not kill it. As it wxs sickly before it was 
pruned, perhapj the pruning hastened its decay. Keep 
the Roses free from mildew and green fly. Pot them in 
good sweet loam, and keep them near the glass in a light, 
airy house; water sufficiently, but not at any time to 
excels, and all will be well.—D. 

16401.— Azalea leaves flailing (Caboon).-lt the 
plant has been removed from a warm greenhouse into a 
room in a dwelling house the change to a dryer, more con¬ 
fined, atmoephere would undoubtedly cause the leaves to 
drop. The only remedy is to take it baok again into the 
greenhouse. Remove all the seed-pods. The flowers will 
have dropped by this time. It ought to have a moist, 
warm atmosphere to produce new growths.—D. 

16402.—Marechal Niel Rose losing Its leaves 
(C. B. F. U.). —The temperature of the house—56 degs.— 
is such that the Rose tree ought to do well. The fact of it d 
being planted in a vase may be a point against it. It i 
most likely that the vase is not well drained, and that th 
soil is sour. It is impossible for anyone who has not see 
the plant to say what it is suffering from. It may be to n 
mocn or too little water; this could be ascertained by exo 
'amining the roots.—D. 

16403.—Annuals for north border (G. Dod).— 
This position is not a good one, and the shading by trees 
makes it worse. Try Candytuft in variety. Virginian 
Stock, Larkspur, yellow Lupines. Marigolds will succeed; 
8ome of the Nemophitas, Tagetes signata pumila, Sapon- 
aria calabrica. Wallflowers and Foxgloves are useful 
biennials for such a place. They require to be reared in 
the open ground. Pansies and MImulua are also useful 
plants treated as biennials.—D. 

16404.—Peach and Nectarine bloom not set¬ 
ting (J* r.J.—There ought to be no difficulty in setting 
theblooms on these trees, even without the aid of a brush. 
Keep the atmosphere dry and freely ventilated. Perhaps 
the varieties are not free setting. The best are:—Peaches: 
Alexander, Early York, Royal George, Bellegaide, Grosse 
Mignonne, and Stirling Castle. Nectarines: Lord Napier, 
Stanwiok Elruge, Violette H&tive, Pine-apple, Elruge, and 
Victoria.—D. 

16405.—Window gardening and flower show 
{Woodlands).— It is far bett.r not to bind down the ex¬ 
hibitors by a set of rules. There ought to be none beyond 
what are really necessary for the good government of the 
society. We have a oottage garden society In our own 
neighbourhood, and there is a clause in the schedule which 
provides for the plants being the property of the exhibitor 
two months previous to the exhibition, and the plants 
must be really their own. We find it answers well to offer 
prizes for “plain needlework,” for knitted socks or stock¬ 
ings, darned stockings, and marking in cotton. An im¬ 
portant prize is that for plants raised from seeds by the 
exhibitor. Do not seal the plants t Trust the exhibitors. 
There are plenty of oottage garden societies, and It would 
be best to apply to the m. retary ol c ue c£ ‘JhpjjJbr a 


16406.— Insect (J. Carruthers). —The Insect you for¬ 
warded is the larva or grub of one of the Rove Beetles, 
probably that of the common black species, generally 
known as The Devil’s Coaoh Horse (Ooypus oleus). These j 
grubs are quite harmless to plants, and feed on small 
insects, grubs, &c.—G. S. S. 

16407.— Utilising manure (H. Buckley)*—It the 
manure is covered with soil and planted with Vegetable 
Marrows or flowers it will certainly be deteriorated to a 
considerable extent. The Marrows would search the heap 
through and through. Small-growing flowers would not 
do nearly so muoh harm to it.— D. 

164%. — Destroying American blight (H. 
Buckley).—The best plan Is to take a jar of paraffin, and, 
with a brush, rub it into the crannies where the pests are 
clustered under the snowy waterproof covering. The fluff 
disappears before the paraffin brush like magic. The 
paraffin must not be allowed to toueh the leaves of the 
Apples trees.—D. 

16409.—Treatment of Pico tees (John Bull).— Full 
cultural instructions were given under the heading of 
“ Favourite Flowers and How to Grow Them," VoL vll., 
page 647. Plant in good deep loam, and surface-dress In 
May with decayed manure and loam in equal portions. 
Fish manure gave us grand results last year. Never use 
liquid manure. There is no suoh plant in existence as a 
yellow ground Piootee with a purple edge. The best red 
edge is Ne Plus Ultra. I ight tiffany is the best shading 
material.—D. 

16410.—Marechal Niel Boses opening badly 
(N. B J.—The complaints of this Rose doing badly this 
year are very numerous indeed. It has been doubtless 
owing to the cold, sunless weather. No amount of artificial 
heat or careful ventilation can overoome the effects of suoh 
weather as we have had. Now that the wind seems set in 
the west, and the weather mild, an improvement may be 
expected. The conditions stated in this question—Rose 
planted out, span-roofed greenhouse, and moderate tem¬ 
perature—ought to give good results. See that the leaves 
are kept dean and the border sufficiently watered.—D. 

16411.— insects on Fern (J. L. W .)— 1 The insect 
attacking your Maiden-hair Fern is the Black Vine Weevil 
(Otiorhynchus sulcatus). These beetles are very annoying 
pests and do muoh damage to many kinds of plants. 
They always feed at night, remaining hidden during the 
day. We should recommend you to plaoe the plants 
which you suspeot harbour these weevils on a white sheet, 
and examine them with a good light in the evening. The 
insects generally fall and feign death when disturbed ; if 
none fall on to tha sheet, hold the plant upside down and 
shake the fronds well over the sheet The grubs of this 
inseot are very destructive to the roots of many soft-rooted 
plants.—G. S. S. 

16412.—Destroying woodlice (Enthusiast and 
J. L .).—These are very troublesome in warm houses. We 
destroy them by cutting Potatoes in halves, scooping out 
a little from the centre, and laying them down, the cut 
side under ; the pests crawl under the Potato, and may be 
found there in soores in the morning. We And this a good 
remedy for slugs. Toads and green frogs are also en¬ 
couraged in the bouse. Tho toads get quite fat on the 
woodlice. It is interesting to watch them suddenly whip 
their prey into their capacious mouths. Another good 
plan is to wrap a boiled Potato up in dry hay, put it in a 
small pot, and lay the pot on its side. This is a favourite 
haunt for them. —D. 

16H3.— Propagating Azaleas (Azalea).— The va¬ 
rieties with white flowers slightly streaked with red have 
a tendency to produce white flowers, and some rather 
more striped than others. This cannot be altered by 
applying tne pollen of red varieties to the white blooms, 
or in any other way. Azaleas are propagated by grafting 
or by cuttings. They may be grafted now in a close pro¬ 
pagating house, or by cuttings in August of the last 
season's wood taken off at a joint. Place the cuttings in 
sandy peat, and cover them with a olose hand-light. The 
hand-light ought to be placed inside a greenhouse. 
Examine the cuttings daily, and when the glass is .wet it 
should be wiped.—D. 

16114.— Potato eyee (C .).—The number of eyes that 
a Potato tuber has depends materially upon sorts and size. 
Some kinds have very few eyes indeed, and naturally only 
one or two will push shoots, [n suoh oase, all should re¬ 
main, unless the set is too large—say, 5 ounces or 6 ounces 
—when it may very well be cut clean through a couple of 
days before planting, care being taken that the eyes are 
equally divided between the half sets. In the oase of 
some of the ooarse-growing kinds, and especially the 
Americans, many eyee are present in tubers, and all will 
break growth. Here, again, tubers should be divided if 
large; but, If small, or of moderate dimensions, then it 
will be best to remove the eyes with a sharp knife, with 
the exception of two of the strongest. Generally It is 
found that if but one or two eyes are permitted to break 
on any seed tuber the product is a finer and more even 
sample, with fewer small tubers.—A. D. 

16415.—Tomato blooms flailing to set (Alpha). 
—Absence of light and a very dry atmoephere often prove 
detrimental to the setting of blooms on Tomato plants. 
Naturally all kinds seem to have plenty of pollen and 
fertilise freely: but in houses at this time of the year the 
artificial conditions under whioh the plants are being 
grown often produce barrenness. The best thing in suoh 
oase is to endeavour to hand-fertllise flowers by obtaining 

S ollen from others, and, if selected carefully on a bright, 
ry day, it is very probable that pollen may be found in 
the yellow sheaths whioh cluster round the pistil. This 
pollen may be extracted on to the thumb-nail by giving 
them a sharp lift while the flower is held between the 
two forefingers and the thumb-nail placed Just beneath. 
Half-a-dozen flowers thus manipulated may give pollen 
enough to fertilise a score of blooms by simply dipping 
the pistils Into the pollen. Give the plants all possible 
air, and keep all side shoots sternly pinched back.—A. D. 

16416.— Vegetables on bed flaoing east (V.G., 
West Dulwich.) —Vegetable Marrow plants should grow 
very well in the position named—a sheltered and enclosed 
space facing east, but on whioh the sun shines all the 
morning. The shelter from wind is, for Marrows, as im¬ 
portant as the sunshine. It will be advisable to make holes 
2 feet across and 1 foot in depth ; then add several fork or 
shovelfuls of manure, mixing this with the soil as the hoi 39 


ore refilled, so that finally each one forms a mound Sow seed 
at o ice, if possible, in 4-inoh pots, and raise the plants 
under glass, so that they may be strong and well hardened 
ere turning out on to the mounds about the middle of 
May. If not convenient to raise the seed under glass, 
then about the last week of the present month sow three 
or four seeds shallow in the centre of each mound, pro¬ 
tecting from frost or heavy rains at night, should the 
weather then not prove favourable. French Beans and 
Runners might do very well in such a position, and even 
Lettuces in the summer time, provided the place is not too 
muoh overhung with trees. Esohscholtzias and similar 
flowers, however, would hardly thrive there, as more sun¬ 
shine would be needful for them. It would be muoh better 
to plant hardy perennials, such as Phloxes, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Popples, Japan Anemones, and similar hardy things 
that will thrive in almost any position. French Beans oer¬ 
tainly will not grow between between rows of Peas, unless 
the Peas lie on the ground. It Is a great mistake to 
attempt to extract too many crops from the same soil, as 
both are apt to fail in the effort. Besides, in gathering 
th e Peas tne French Beans would suffer exceedingly. The 
only other crop possible between Peas, 8 feet apart, would 
be Broccoli, or other winter greens, as before they make 
muoh growth the Peas are done with.—A. D. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mistee. --Kindly send us one of the blooms of the Rose 
that you refer to.- Doggie Bitching.— The book is pub¬ 
lished by Routledge and Sons.- Anxious One.— Cer¬ 

tainly ; we should say that your neighbour has as muoh 
right to build upon his ground as you have to raise an 
erection upon your own, and we do not see how you can 

prevent him.- J. J., Workington.—We are unable to 

aocount for the failure. Could you not show it to some 

good gardener in your neighbourhood ?- M. R. C. S. — 

“ Orchids for Amateurs,” 170, StratiuT See query oolumn. 

- W. H .—Write to Mr. J. Wood, WoodvUle, Kirkstall. 

- W. Green.— Nettlefold and Sons, 54, High Holborn, 

W.C. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming Plants. —Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot qf the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
'hese only token good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist s’ flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these oan only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means qf 
comparison at hand. 

*% Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, 97, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C . 


Names of plants.— B. C. 51— Yes : the Paper-white 

Narcissus (N. Tazetta papyraoeus).- Henry E. Harris. 

—1, Dielytra speotabills (The Bleeding Heart,; 2, Libooia 

floribunda.- Annie.— 1, You must s nd us a better 

specimen ; 2, Euonymus Japonicus aureo-pictus ; 8, 

Coproema Baueriana variegata.- T. Vesley. — 1, We 

cannot name such a miserable scrap ; 2, Sedutn Sieboldi; 
3, An Aurioula; 4, Some kind of Sedum ; specimen not 

good.- Wasp.— 2, Adiantum Luddemannianum ; 3, A. 

assimile; 4, A. Capillus-Veneris.- V. 5.—1, Aspidium 

lepidocaulon; 2, Polypodium Billardieri; 3, Bleohnum 
occilentale; 4, Polystiohum angulare lanceolatum.— -Old 
Friend.— 1, Pteris longifolia; 2, Pteris cretica; 3, Not in 
character, but most probably Lastrea Filix-mas; 4, Athy- 

rium Fill -Lamina plum os um.- Mrs. Stanley. —Lacho- 

nalia luteola. _ 

Catalogues received. —Special Manures. Webb 
and Sons, wondsley, Stourbridge.- Alpine and Herba¬ 

ceous Plante (supplement). J. Backhouse and 80n, York. 

- Choice Hardy Perennials , Bedding Plants , Bulbs, 

Chrysanthemums, Ac. Collins Brothers and Gabriel, 89, 
Waterloo-road, S.E. 

16809.—Honeysuckles. — I believe there are very 
nearly forty different kinds of Honeysuckles, not inducting 
varieties. Does “ W. R.” want the nasnes#, &o , of all 
these? There is no difference between the common Wild 
Honeysuckle and Woodbine—they arc only different 
names for the same plant.—G. S. S. 

16269.—Gardeners’ working hours.— 
The custom of the north of England is the 
same with head and under-gardeners as in the 
south, except that the dinner-hour is from 
twelve to one instead of from one to two. 
During the winter months—November to Feb¬ 
ruary inclusive—the rule in the north is to 
work from seven till five, and as these are the 
working hours, winter and summer, of men 
working at the collieries, gardeners are very apt 
to fall in as much as possible with them. A 
head-gardener in the north is not bound to 
time, seeing that often through the long 
summer evenings he will busy himself in the 
houses in bedding-out or watering—in fact, 
there are many little things to be done after six 
o’clock in the evening which head-gardeners 
ought not to require to be reminded of! Garden 
labourers (winter and summer) in the north 
reckon to work only from seven till five, taking 
from eight to half-past eight for their breakfast, 
and from twelve to one for dinner, but that is 
simply a matter of arrangement between man 
and master, and I most certainly think that 
labourers in a garden should work gardeners' 
hours—six to six from March to end of October, 
and from seven till five during other months.— 
Dabusotow. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Spirsaa Lindleyana. —For ornamental 
planting and as a subject which grows fast, 
producing a more than usually dense mass of 
tine foliage, I know of no shrub superior to the 
somewhat sparsely grown Spiraea Lindleyana. 
It is very hardy, grows about 8 feet or 9 feet 
high, and produces heavy sprays of flower in 
July. Its abundant Bracken-like foliage at a 
distance is, however, its best recommendation, 
and it is, besides, a luxuriant grower. I have 
not noticed any injury done to it by rabbits at 
any time, and probably the plant would make a 
good deciduous covert plant. For filling up 
thin shrubberies and vacant places quickly it 
may be planted with all confidence in any ordi¬ 
nary well-drained soil. A number of quite small 
plants put out of pots here Borne two years ago 
have made extraordinary growth, and have had 
to have some of their luxuriant shoots removed 
to prevent their smothering other plants near 
them ; some very old plants, too, show a corre¬ 
sponding degree of vitality.—R. 

The Oak-leaved Hydrangea. — The 

common Hydrangea is so popular and so 
prominent in all our gardens, that we seldom 
see a plant that is more picturesque in habit, if 
not quite so good in flower—viz., the Oak¬ 
leaved Hydrangea. This, however, is a very 
fine species, with handsome foliage, and one 
which flowers profusely. We re¬ 
member seeing it in admirable con¬ 
dition in the pretty garden at 
Rhianva, in Anglesey, and various 
others. It is an extremely valuable 
plant for picturesque effects, and is 
not nearly enough used. The pre¬ 
sent little illustration well gives the 
effect of its foliage, and is from a 
sketch in Messrs. Parsons’ garden at 
Flushing, Longlsland, where itseems 
to be as happy as in the gardens of 
Britain. 

Anthracite coal.—I have seen 
many references in the last few 
numbers of Gardening to the use of 
this fuel for greenhouse purposes, 
with varying opinionsof its utility. 

The one most in uniform with my 
experience is that of “ Clifton.” I 
have used it regularly for years past 
and certainly will use nothing else 
while that is obtainable. I may say / . : J, 

that my heating apparatus is a flue ffl. 

38 feet long, and all through this 1 

winter it has only been tended once 
in twelve hours, the temperature 
being maintained at 50 degs. during 
the night. At the present time 
(March 6th) my vines have started into growth, 
the shoots being 2 inches to 3 inches long. I 
have Azaleas, Callas, Spiraeas, Genistas, Ger¬ 
aniums, &c., in full bloom. My reasons for pre¬ 
ferring this fuel are many : the almost pure 
state of carbon—viz., 94 per cent., the length of 
time it keeps alight, the extra heat produced 
over all other coal, the almost complete com¬ 
bustion, and the freedom from smoke. My flues 
remain unopened for years ; there is no soot to 
clean out, and consequently the heat produced 
is much easier cast off into the house than if the 
flues w’ere coated with soot. Anthracite, l)eing 
found only in the south-west portion of Wales, 
Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire, and not 
being generally used, for reasons I cannot go 
into here, is not always obtainable; but I have 
no doubt that your Isle of Wight correspondent 
can get a supply from the brewery at Newport, 
as, being smokeless, it is always used by 
maltsters for drying the malt. He can also 
obtain it wholesale from Daniel Jones and Co., 
Sw'ansea. Some writers have said it requires a 
sharp draught. To a certain extent this is cor¬ 
rect, but, I should say, the ordinary draught in 
nine flues out of ten would be ample for the pur¬ 
pose ; if too great a draught, the heat becomes 
intense. There is one drawback in using this coal 
with a strong draught. It has a disposition to 
clinker ; this, however, is easily obviated by 
throwing a few pieces of lime-stone in the fire 
when making it up, to act as a flux. I have never 
tried it for hot-water heating, but should think 
it would answer equally well, as it never cakes, 
but is always sinking down, and, therefore, I 
;unnot see how it could clog the boiler.—J. P. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

WINDOW GARDENING IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY.—XX. 

Evergreens. —Conifers and other evergreen 
shrubs are frequently employed with good effect 
for the outside decoration of windows during 
the winter months. They impart warmth and 
cheerfulness of aspect, especially in towns where 
verdure is scarce. A fault universally com¬ 
mitted in this form of decoration is that of 
potting the plants so late in the year that they 
cannot possibly make new roots before that 
period which is most trying to vegetation 
arrives. Such a winter as the last must have 
worked sad havoc among such plants perched 
up on window-ledges and balconies, deprived, 
by a late removal, of the means of drawing up 
moisture enough to keep their vital forces intact, 
and exposed to keen, drying winds at a time 
when the small body of soil contained in the 
pots is frozen hard. Thoroughly established 
plants would often succumb to the severe trials 
frequently experienced in such positions, and 
the wonder is that fresh-potted ones live at 
all. Those who live in towns, and have no 
garden, are placed at a great disadvantage, 
for they have to buy their plants from 
a nurseryman at the beginning of the winter, 
and these are never taken up and potted until 
there is a demand for them, so that there is no 
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Hydrangea quercifolia. 

chance of their becoming established. It would 
be better if window gardeners thus situated 
would make an arrangement for having the 
plants put into pots in the spring, the vendor to 
keep them in his cool house till wanted in 
autumn. Any trade grower would be willing 
to do this, charging, of course, a little extra for 
the labour involved by the summer attendance. 
This extra outlay would be well repaid to the 
purchaser, who would have the satisfaction of 
possessing plants which, having the pots full of 
roots in an active condition, are not likely to 
die off or suffer much in a time of frost. There 
are, however, times when well-established 
specimens can scarcely hold their own in the 
battle with the elements. The evergreens on 
window ledges are affected in a particularly 
disastrous manner when a period of hard frost 
is accompanied by a keen wind, which sucks 
the moisture out of the foliage at a rapid rate, 
the roots being at the same time incapacitated 
from replacing the lost sap, by reason of the 
soil containing them being hard frozen. Many 
things on which severe frost alone has no ap¬ 
parent effect succumb to a less amount when 
accompanied by wind. Evaporation under such 
circumstances is equal to that which takes place 
in ordinary summer weather, while the means 
of replacing the lost sap are no longer there. 
No wonder then that the vitality is so lowered 
that the returning spring soon witnesses dead 
or dying plants. When Conifers suffer in this 
way they never recover ; they do not seem to 
possess the recuperative powers that some Ever¬ 
greens are endowed with. When it is perceived 
that a time of sharp frost has arrived the plants 


should be stood down in a sheltered corner for 
the time being, and if the pots are covered with 
litter of some kind it will ensure them against 
injury, and even late potted plants will not 
suffer if thus cared for. Where the convenience 
exists for so doing, I would advise that the 
plants be procured early in spring, say the latter 
end of March, put at once into the pots they 
are to be wintered in, and plunge up to the rims 
in a fairly open situation; use good loam for 
potting them in, pot firmly, and leave an inch 
from the rim of the pot to the soil for watering, 
so as to ensure their getting enough moisture 
in hot weather. To economise labour the pots 
and the soil around them may be mulched with 
Cocoa fibre, or some light material. An occa¬ 
sional soaking will then keep the roots in a nice 
moist condition. With good attention in the 
way of watering, and given some liquid manure 
now and then, they may remain in the same pots 
for several years without change of soil. 

Some of the most suitable kinds for this 
purpose arc Cupressus Lawsoniana, and its 
charmingly bright green variety, viridis ; C. 
macrocarpa; the Swedish Juniper ; and Retino- 
spora ericoides, obtusa, and plumosa aurea. 
The Retinosporas are gems for pot culture, as 
they are compact of growth, and, not being 
rampant growers, they can be kept to a moderate 
size for a longer time. The first of the trio here 
named—there are many more species, but these 
are about the best for our purpose—has long 
been a favourite for winter decoration in potB, 
>eing of a close, columnar habit, and quite 
distinct from all other Retinosporas, and, 
indeed, from nearly all other evergreens in 
the peculiarity of its colour, which is bronzy 
purple, becoming darker in hue with the 
advance of winter. R. plumosa aurea, as its 
name imports, has a feathery habit, and is 
golden yellow in colour, its variegation being 
not at all sickly, but clear and constant; it 
forms, on this account, a charming contrast to 
the green-leaved kinds. If three evergreens are 
required only, I do not know of three better 
than these Retinosporas. The Euonymuses 
make capital pot plants, the common green- 
leaved kind being of a very enduring nature, 
and the white variegated radicans is extremely 
hardy. The golden variegated variety is not 
quite so robust, and is apt to get cut by frosty 
winds ; but it is very attractive, and forms a 
neat, compact-habited bush. One of the finest of 
evergreens for outside window’ decoration is 
Yucca recurva, and for a very exposed 
position I know of nothing so good. I cannot 
too strongly recommend this species of the 
Adam’s Needle, as it unites wonderful hardiness (?) 
with grace of growth in a most exceptional 
degree. If plentifully supplied with water 
when growing, and given some liquid manure 
now and then, it may remain in the 
same pots for several years. I have two 
plants of this Yucca in S-inch pots which have 
had no change of soil for five years, and they 
look green and healthy as ever. In the winter 
they stand on pedestals in the full open, and, 
although the weather this year has been excep¬ 
tionally severe, they have retained their orna¬ 
mental appearance. Very few plants of an 
ornamental character w’ould pass through such 
an ordeal so satisfactorily. The plants should, 
however, be potted in the spring, so as to 
become well established by winter. A mistake 
too often made is that of standing the pots on 
the w’indow ledge quite unprotected. It should 
bo remembered that a plant growing in a 
flower pot is in an unnatural position, for the 
simple reason that the roots, instead of being 
more or less deep in the ground, and conse¬ 
quently not liable to be affected by atmospheric 
fluctuations, are only screened therefrom by a 
thin covering of porous material, and, therefore, 
feel acutely intense cold and parching winds. 
In all cases a neat box, made to fit into the 
window-sill, should form a part of the arrange¬ 
ment. This should be deep enough to com¬ 
pletely hide a 6-inch pot, and should if pos¬ 
sible be rather wider than the pots themselves, 
as then the sides and the interstices between 
the pots can be well stuffed with Moss, which 
will help to create more natural conditions for 
the roots. If the whole of the surface can be 
mulched with nice green Moss, the effect will 
be neat and pleasing. Some such arrangement is 
absolutely necessary in towns, as the plants, being 
liable to be blown dowm, are a source of danger, 
unless firmly fastened in place. Byfleet. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

We are again coming round to the busy time, and 
mnst begin to consider how to manage onr bees, 
so that they may be in the right condition 
to take full advantage of the first honey 
flow. Stocks that are strong early in the 
season will, with good management, do well 
throughout the honey season, while those that 
are weak at this time, and consequently not 
ready to make the most of the first incoming, 
will, as a rule, do little more than keep them¬ 
selves during the same period. 

Examination of stocks. —On a mild day the 
outside frames, up to the cluster, may be re¬ 
moved and examined. In those next the cluster 
of bees the sealed combs may be partially un¬ 
sealed, to stimulate the queen to breeding, and 
the division boards replaced as soon as possible. 
The brood nest must not as yet be broken up or 
divided, excepting only in cases of queenless- 
ne8s. A queenless colony should be united to 
a colony having a fertile queen; this may be done 
towards evening, quietly inserting them on 
their own combs on the outsides of such 
colony. This should be performed with as little 
disturbance to the bees as possible, and a little 
smoke used during the operation, finishing up 
with a little syrup, given in a feeder. Queenless- 
ness may usually be discovered by the constant 
agitation of the bees at the entrance of the hive, 
this incessant agitation being carried on after 
other colonies have gone to'rest for the day. 
Damp quilts should be removed, and their places 
supplied with dry ones. A supply of spare dry 
floor-boards should be kept in stock, to t>e giveu 
in place of damp, soiled ones, which should be 
removed. 

Feeding —The demands upon the stores will 
now increase daily, so that, where necessary, 
Byrup must be given, in a bottle feeder, of about 
the consistency of new honey. The syrup 
should always be given in the evening, to 
guard against robbing, and supplied warm. 
The quantity given must depend upon the 
needs and strength of the colony. It is 
good policy to get the feeder well at work 
before the old stores are likely to run short. In 
slow feeding, with a view to stimulation, it 
roust be remembered that it takes about seven 
weeks to build up a colony to the maximum of 
population, to enable it to take full advantage 
of the honey glut, which does not often occur 
tQl late in May or early in June. Supplies of 
artificial pollen are of great value to the bees, 
especially in a cold, late spring, when little or 
no pollen is to be obtained from the gardens or 
fields. Wheat or Pea-meal, placed in a 
sunny, sheltered spot near the apiary, will be 
eagerly collected and carried to the hive. 
The meal may be placed in shallow trays, 
dredged upon empty combs, or even sprinkled 
upon the Crocus flowers. Such supplies of 
artificial pollen encourage breeding, and bring 
up stocks to full profit point by the time of 
the influx of honey. Water is much sought 
after by bees in the early spring, it being used 
with honey and pollen in feeding the young. 
Shallow troughs of water should therefore be 

P rovided to obviate the necessity of long flights. 

he water should be covered with thin, per¬ 
forated boards to prevent drowning. 

Robbing and fighting. —On the departure 
of cold weather, and when the bees begin to 
fly, watch must be kept on colonies that are 
weak, as this is the time that robbing begins, 
especially when forage is scarce. Great care 
must be taken in feeding not to let any syrup 
be spilt or smeared about the outside of the 
hives, also that all feeding bottles be securely 
covered up, or bees of other hives will be 
attracted, and robbing and fighting will be the 
result, and the mischief probably spread to 
other hives in the apiary. When a hive is under 
siege a great deal of excitement about the entrance 
is observed, and the robbers are seen flying 
rapidly round the hive, and hovering in front of 
the entrance before alighting, and on doing so 
are seized upon by the inmates, who use their 
utmost endeavours to prevent their entry into 
the hive, while numbers of dead and dying 
be* are seen on the ground in front of the hive. 
Weak colonies generally suffer most in this 
respect. A strong stock will often attack and 
destroy several weak pnqa, carrying jail the 
stores to their own hive. Wl.sn ip I hive is 
found to be under f.iege, toe k-tr ah^e! Should 


be contracted so that one bee only can pass at 
a time. This will enable the inmates the better 
to defend themselves. Some bar-frame hives 
are furnished with zig-zag entrance slides 
which, on being contracted, give the bees an 
advantage over their adversaries, and act as an 
effectual check to robbing. Some bee-keepers 
have found the application of carbolic to the 
entrance of the hive, and also robbing an 
Onion over the alighting bound, put a stop to 
robbing.—S. S. G., Box worth. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

VEGETABLE & FRUIT COOKERY.—XL. 

(By Amnx M. Gaioos, Edinburgh School of Cookery.) 
Haricot Beans. 

This most nutritious dried vegetable deserves 
to be much more highly valued and used than 
it is at present in Great Britain. Haricot Beans 
form an excellent substitute for Potatoes when 
plainly cooked and served with roasted meat. 
They may also be prepared in various ways 
to form separate dishes. 

To plainly boil Haricot Beans. —In order 
to render these perfectly digestible slow cook¬ 
ing is absolutely necessary, and the outer husk 
must be removed. The latter can easily be 
accomplished either by steeping the Beans in 
warm water all night, or by pouring boiling 
water over them ; let the water remain on the 
Beans until nearly cold, then pour it away, and 
add more boiling water ; by the time the water 
is sufficiently cool for yon to handle the Beans 
you will find the hask will be loose, and readily 
come away. Put the Beans thus prepared into 
a saucepan, with enough cola water to 
cover them, and a good pinch of salt; 

C :e the lid on the pan, and cook the 
ns slowly by the side of the fire 
until they are swollen and qnite tender. This 
will be in about two hours. Take care to keep 
the Beans always covered with water, adding 
hot water, as that which was over them is 
absorbed by the Beans, or passes off in steam. 
When cooked, strain the Beans, and serve them 
hot and dry on a drainer in a vegetable dish. 
The addition of a small pat of butter, pepper 
and salt just before serving is by some con¬ 
sidered an improvement, hut with good gravy 
they are excellent served plain. 

Haricot Bean and fish pie.— Take half a 

E inv of Haricot Beans, one large haddock, two 
ard-boiled eggs, one raw egg, half-a-pint of 
milk, a little finely-minced Parsley, two ounces 
of butter, a few bread-crumbs, Lemon juice, 
Cayenne pepper and salt to taste. Boil and 
strain the Beans as directed in the previous 
recipe; butter a good-sized pie-dish; lay in 
half of the Beans, one hard-boued egg (sliced), 
half the fish (skinned, filletted, and cat into 
small pieces), a little seasoning; next, the re¬ 
mainder of the Beans, the second egg, and fish ; 
beat the raw egg to a froth ; add the milk. 
Parsley, and Lemon juice, and pour over the 
fish ; strew bread-crumbs thickly over, and 
break small pieces of butter on the top; place 
the dish in a moderately hot oven for about 
twenty minutes. Serve hot. 

Haricot Beans and bacon. — Take half-a- 
pint of cooked Haricot Beans, half-a-pound of 
streaky bacon, white pepper, Mustard, and salt 
to taste. Cut the bacon into small, square 
pieces ; make a frying-pan hot over the fire, 
throw in the pieces of bacon and keep them moving 
until nicely browned, then add the Beans ana 
stir with a fork over the fire until the Beans 
have absorbed the bacon dripping, and are 
quite hot; add seasoning to taste. Turn on to 
a hot dish and serve. This is a excellent dish 
for breakfast. 

Haricot Beans and cheese.— Take one pint 
of cooked Haricot Beans, half-a-pound of 
American cheese, two hard-boiled eggs, two 
ounces of butter, half-a-pint of white sauce j 
seasoned with Mustard, Cayenne pepper and 
salt. Butter a shallow dish and put layers 
alternately of Beans, chopped eggs, sliced 
cheese, and sauce, taking care to have cheese 
last, over which break the remaining portion 
of butter in small pieces. Place the dish in a 
hot oven for about fifteen minutes, or until it 
is nicely browned on the top. Serve very hot. 

For the white §auee take one ounce of 
butter, half an ounce of flour, half-a-pint of milk 
and seasonings. Melt the batter over the fire, 
in a small saucepan, add the flour and mix 
thoroughly; pour the milk on gradually, stirring 


all the time, and continue to do so until the 
stuce boils, add seasoning to taste, and it is 
ready for use. 

Haricot Beans with poached mm.—T ake 
one pint of cooked Haricot Beans, two ounces 
of butter, one tablespoonful of finely-minced 
Parsley, white pepper and salt to taste, four 
eggs. Melt the butter in a saucepan, throw in 
the Beans, and toss them over the fire until the 
Beans have absorbed the butter, then add 
seasoning and Parsley, and cook again for two 
or three minutes ; turn on to a very hot dish, 
lay the poached eggs on top, garnish with 
croutons of toasted bread, and serve hot. 

Haricot Beans with white sauce. —Boil 
half a pint of Haricot Beans, drain them, and 
while they are still hot throw them into half a 
pint of white sauce, stir over the fire for a few 
minutes, draw to one side and add one table- 
sjpoonful of finely-minced Parsley, Tarragon, or 
Chives, with one tablespoonful of white wine, 
vinegar, or Lemon juice. Prepared in this 
manner, Haricot Beans may be served as a vege¬ 
table or as a garnish around boiled fowl, boiled 
mutton, Ac. 

Haricot Bean salad.— Take half-a-pint of 
cooked Haricot Beans, one Spanish Onion, one 
medium sized Beet-root (cooked), one table¬ 
spoonful of minced Parsley, two hard boiled eggs, 
three tablespoonfuls of salad oil, one tablespoonful 
of Tarragon vinegar, one teaspoonful of Chili 
vinegar, one tablespoonful of white wine vinegar, 
Cayenne pepper and salt to taste. Mix the 
oil, vinegar, and seasoning, add to them the 
cooked Beans, and let Btand for two hours, stir¬ 
ring occasionally. Separate the yolk from the 
white of the egg, chop the white, and pass the 
yolk through a wire sieve or cullender, and re¬ 
serve the latter for decoration. Mince the 
Onion very small. Cut half the Beetroot into 
dice, and the other half into slices. Add the 
white of eggs. Onion, Beetroot dice, and half of 
the Parsley to the Beans. Mix thoroughly, 
and pile high in the centre of a dish, garnish 
with the slices of Beet, chopped Parsley, and 
yolk of eggs, and serve quickly alter mixing . 


QUERIES. 

16417. — Preserving vegetables. — Will anyone 
kindly give me a recipe for preserving Peas and other 
vegetables, so that they may be used as fresh when re¬ 
quired ?—J. T., Normanton. 

16418.—Ginger wine.—I made 10 gallons of Ginger 
wine the first week in December last, using the following 
ingredients: 30 lb. loaf sugar, 13 oz. bruised Ginger, and 
the rinds of 18 small Lemons. The whole of the above 
were boiled in 8 gallons of water for one hour, afterwards 
strained, and, when nearly cold, put into a tub, with the 
addition of lfr oz. of German yeast. Next day the mixture 
was put into a 10-gallon cask, which had previously con¬ 
tained Ginger brandy. 2 lb. of raisins were added, and the 
whole stirred each day for a fortnight. The cask not 
being full, 1 boiled 3 oz. of Ginger in 2 gallons of water, 
and added it when cold. The mixture worked for about a 
month, but never with much energy ; it never worked 
over the bung-hole. At the end of the month it waa 
bunged up, and has remained till now. On tapping the 
cask I find a white liquid similar to water that had come 
out of a jug that had previously held milk; sweet, but 
insipid taste. Can any readers kindly tell me how to im¬ 
prove it?— Emma. 

REPLIES. 

16298.— Cowslip wine.—The following is 
a good recipe for Cowslip wine: Two quarts 
of freshly-gathered Cowslip pips, three pounds 
of lump sugar, two Lemons, and two Oranges, 
to every gallon of fresh cold water. Slice the 
Oranges and Lemons, but keep back half the 
Orange peel; put all the ingredients in your 
barrel; stir it up every day, and the third day 
add a little yeast; fill it up every day with water, 
and when the fermentation ceases stop it down. 
Bottle it in six weeks’ time.—E. I. M. 

16187.-Brown bread. —Send to Hutchinson, of 
the Mersey Mills, Liverpool, for a bag of decorti¬ 
cated Wheat meal. Take three pounds of this, and to 
every pound of flour use quarter of an ounce of German 
yeast, mixed in a tea-cup with a little warm water; add to 
this about a pint of mixed water and milk, and mix all 
together very quickly in an earthenware pan with a 
wooden spoon. These must be scrupulously clean, and 
kept for the purpose. Add to the flour a teaspoonful of 
brown sugar and half of salt before mixing. When well 
mixed turn into buttered tins, put before the fire to rise 
for an hour or so. and bake,_ In this way you will have 
delicious brown bread, and it is made with very little 
trouble.—A Constant Reader. 


16240.— Hyacinth, Koh-i-noor is described in cata¬ 
logues as “ semi-double, bright salmon pink.”—R. P. 

16234-—Bulb glasses In summer.—I have grown 
in Hyacinth glasses the Guernsey Lily (Nerine), and also 
the Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis).—H. E. S. 

Propagator.—Will “J. W., Lymington” (page 80), 
kindly send me his address, as I should like to oommuni- 
eato with him 7—C. F. Allen, Kinsale, Go. Cork. 

—— Would “J. W.” tell me where he obtained his 
diamond burner 7-jG. C. . j ,■ - -1 r -|-y 
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POULTRY. 

QUERY. 

16419.— Malays for exhibition.—I have six Malay 
hens and three cocks. I want to show one of the cocks, as 
I am told it is worth about live guineas. They have about 
an acre of Grass run. Would anyone kindly give me full 
instructions as to feeding. Ac. ?—Onb is a Fix, Durham. 

REPLIES. 

16420. — Crop-bound fowl (Puzzled) . — This is 
caused in different ways, and is sometimes due to careless 
feeding. Pour some salad oil or melted lard down the 
throat, and geutly work the inass in the crop with the 
hand until it is well broken up. See note in number for 
Nov. 28th last. 

16421.— Plymouth rock hen dying (X. E. W.)- 
Froui the symptoms given I should say the hen died from 
apoplexy. This is more often than not brought about by 
high feeding. I therefore advise you to loos at the con¬ 
dition of your other fowls, and, if necessary, reduce the 
diet. Very little can be done in the way of cure, for when 
the birds are discovered to be ailing, it is too late to stay 
the progress of the disease.—D oultixo. 

10422.— Hen unwell (Lawnwood, Birming¬ 
ham ). —Your fowl appears to be suffering from 
bronchitis. If not allowed to go too far, a cure 
should not be difficult to obtain. You had better 
put the hen in a dry and moderately warm 
place, and feed on nourishing food. The water 
should be slightly acidulated with nitric acid, 
and sufficient glycerine added to make the 
whole slightly sweet and barely acid to the taste. 
A little cayenne or Ginger seasoning may also be 
mixed with the food. I expect the hen is rather 
delicate, and the severe weather has been too 
much for her. If a discharge follows from the 
eyes and nostrils, treat as for roup.— Doultinq. 

16303. — Hen not laying in nest.— 
Nothing will make a hen lay in the nest if she 
refuses to do so. I expect the bird has been 
frightened or injured in some way. Abortion, 
too, follows when some ingredient which has 
the effect of unduly exciting the egg-organs be¬ 
comes mixed with the food. The only thing 
“ Gaboon ” can do is to remove the hen to a 
quiet place, where she is not likely to be dis¬ 
turbed, and let nature take its course. Perhaps 
she would lay with the other fowls if she were 
put on fresh ground entirely. If this be not 
possible, it will be the best plan to get rid of her. 
—Doulting. 

16305.— Hens eating eggs.— Your poultry 
yard appears to be in a saa state, and, the hot egg 
system having failed, I question whether any 
remedy which may, or can, be suggested will 
prove effectual. I can only advise the use of 
the nest with a sloping bottom, down which the 
eggs rolls as soon as laid, dropping into a re¬ 
ceptacle beneath. The board forming the sham 
nest, as we may call it, is covered with some 
soft material so as to protect the newly laid 
egg, and in the centre is fixed a china one, 
which serves as a nest egg. Unless the latter is 
used the hens are not likely to lay in the nest at 
all, especially if other more inviting spots can 
be found, which is very probable. For my own 
part, I consider the querist is acting unwisely 
in keeping the fowls. I grant they may be 
very valuable as egg-producers, but what is the 
use of keeping a good laying strain if the hens 
eat all the eggs ? “ M. T. Leary ” may depend 

upon it that so long as any of his present stock 
remain in the yard—at least, those that have 
taken to the habit of egg eating—ho will always 
be more or less troubled. The pullets of the 
year will naturally learn the fault from their 
elders and thus become worthless too. If the 
hens were mine I should watch them carefully 
until I had sufficient eggs for sitting, and would 
then clear out tho lot. The sacrifice may be 
great, but one then knows the end of the 
matter. The querist would also have this con¬ 
solation—the hens would be sold in the ordinary 
way next autumn, and in the meantime eggs 
for cooking purposes can be bought very cheaply. 
If the birds are first-class exhibition stock, 
they may still pay to keep, as I pointed out a 
short time since, but the querist cannot pos¬ 
sibly do so, as their value depends entirely on the 
number of eggs produced.— Doultino. 

Crickets. —“ G.” (p- 58) has come to a very 
wrong and illogical conclusion when he says : 
“ I have come to the conclusion that as my 
question relating to crickets has not been replied 
to no one can inform me that they do any harm 
at all ; ” for they unquestionably do “do 
harm” in greenhouses, &c., to young seedlings 
and soft-wooded plants, and often to a con¬ 
siderable extent. They ^pould not frequent 
greenhouses unless the^coujdjind joy: there, 


for, like cither creatures, they cannot live with¬ 
out food ; and if a greenhouse is at all properly 
kept there would be nothing but living plants 
for them to feed on.—G. S. S. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

16428.— Breeding canaries.—I paired two canaries 
on the 12th of this month. The hen very soon built her 
nest, and, I am quite sure, has laid eggs in it; but she 
shows no inclination to sit, and rather seems inclined to 
build again. Will it answer to shut her in the nest-box, 
and so compel her to sit, or will it do to put the eggs 
under another hen ? I have not looked at the eggs at all. 
—Disappointed. 

16424 — Mopish canary.— My canary appears to be 
losing all his feathers, and seems full of scruff ; he does 
not sing a note, but sits moping all day long. He is fed 
on Canary seed and Hemp seed, with an occasional piece 
of greenstuff. If anyone will tell me what ails him and 
how to treat him I shall be obliged.—ANXiors. 

REPLIES. 

16225.—Bullfinch becoming* black in 
confinement. —White, black, and speckled 
varieties of this bird are known in its wild state, 
and it is not a rare occurrence for specimens 
originally having their usual colours to become 
black in confinement. It is said that the hemp 
seed on which the bird is fed produces this 
change. There are other British birds which 
never assume such bright plumage in confine¬ 
ment as when at liberty. The red-breasted 
linnet, for example, entirely loses the bright 
red feathers which characterises this species in 
the breeding season ; they becoming paler and 
less distinct every year, no matter how much 
space they have at their disposal, nor how their 
food is varied.—J. Henry Drags, Croydon . 

16227. — Birds for indoor aviary.— 
“X. L., Warrington,” will be able to pick out 
16 or 18 of the following birds, which would 
be about the right number to put into his 
aviary : Budgerigars, weavers, Java sparrows, 
saffron finches, cut-throats, or ribbon finches, 
zebra finches, and Combassons ; all the above 
are seed-eating birds, and require Canary and 
white Millet seed. The following birds would 
also suit him—they eat insect food, such as 
meal-worms, grubs, auts’ eggs, aphides, cater¬ 
pillars, &c., as well as seeds : Indigo finches, 
nonpareils, or painted finches, Pekin nightin¬ 
gales, and cordon bleu ; he must also mind that 
they all have plenty of clean sand and clean 
water.—G. H. D. 

16300.—Whydahs. — I believe these birds 
have been bred in this country, but on account 
of both male and female being alike in plumage 
(except when the male is in full plumage), most 
likely many cases of non-success may be attri¬ 
buted to the fact that many so-called pairs are 
either two hens or two cocks. They have also 
a very bad character in the aviary, being fierce 
and pugnacious. Whether this is true or not 
I will not guarantee, as I have never kept them, 
as there are so many other varieties of foreign 
cage birds which are social and friendly towards 
each other, and do not interfere with other in¬ 
mates of the aviary. When the male Whydah 
is in full plumage he may be easily distinguished 
from his mate by his exceedingly long tail.— 
A. D’Archambaud. 


AQUARIA. 

16426. —Gold fish dying. —I have some gold fish in a 
globe, plenty of weeds, and pure water from a spring. The 
ush get covered with a white woolly kind of fungus, and 
are only able to float upon their sides. Can any reader 
kindly explain why, and the remedy ? The flsh only live 
about a week after this fungus sets in. The water is hard. 
I find that some people use warm water. I havo always 
fetched mine in tins fresh from the spring whioh flows 
into the river.—T. J. P., Glamorgan. 


TV/TEMORIAL WREATHS and CROSSES.— 

ill. Made of the choicest white flowers in soason and Maiden¬ 
hair Fern, prices IOb^ 15b., 20b., 30s., and40s. each. Package 
and carriage free. These wreaths, Ac. (made upon the new 
wire frame invented by Alfd. A. Walters), are equal in quality 
and artistic arrangement to anything supplied by Covent- 
ganlen florists, and usually sold at double the price Testimo- 
nialBfrom all parts of the country.—ALFRED A. WALTERS, 
Florist. Btth. Sample wreath frame, post free, 6d. Whole¬ 
sale agen ts, Co r rv. Soper. Fowler, A Co., London. 


T ILIUM AURATUM, splendid bulbs, periect 

J-l condition. Evidence of size and blooming qualities— 
Henry Carrick, Esq., Holly House, Gateshead, wntes: “Those 
I had of you List year were very good- one had 17 flowers.' 
Rev. Alexander, Wickham, writes: "They are certainly the 
largest and cheapest bulbs I ever saw” Very large bulbs. 12, 
7s. 6d.; 6, 4s.; 3, 2s. 6d.: smaller, 3, 2s. ; 6, 3s. ; 12, 6s ; exhibi¬ 
tion bulbs, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each; splendid French hybrid 
Gladiolus, mixed colours, 2a. per dozen, post free. Directions 
f reo ._jOHN JINKINOS, 2, Everaholt-etreet, London, N.W. 

QPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniums, 6 

D Fuchsias, 3 Double Ivy-leaf Geraniums, 2 Double Petu¬ 
nias, 3 Musk plants. Is. 6d. f post free.—A. TOMKIN, Florist, 
Sidcup, Kent. 


A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.— Pereft- 

nial Pink Convolvulus, grows 20 feet in season, festoons 
halconiea, Ac.; covered large rosy blooms all summer, 4 for Is , 
free.—RAYNER, Avenue-road, Southamptori. 

TUST STARTING.— Lily of the Valley, home< 

” grown roots, Is. dozen, free.—J. F. RAYNER, Avenue- 
road, Southampton. 

E arl beaConsfield primroses.— 

Pretty for borders, rockeries, Ac., 2s. 100, 5s. 350, selected, 
carefully packed, free. — C. HaTCLIFFE, Homcastle, 
Lincolnshire. 

TTLIES OF THE VALLEY, home-grown 

-LI selected crowns for early flowering, 2s. 100, ob. 350, 
free,—C. HATCLIFFE, Homcastle, Lincolnshire. 

{SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Geraniums, good 

D sorts, Nasturtium, double scarlet, Delphinium formosuin, 
New Columbine, singleyellow, Ac.. Choice Chrysanthemums, 
G.izania splendens, and large Quaking Grass, all Is. perdoz., 
7s. per 100. Calceolaria (best yellow), Fuchsias, Heliotrope, 
Ageratums, single Dahlias, clovo-scented Pinks, Cineraria 
maritima, Polyanthus (gold laced), yellow Alyssum.Verbenas. 
Pansies, and Tomatoes, all 8d. per doz., 4s. 6d. per 100. 
Lobelia, best blue, from cuttings, choice Phlox Drummondi 
double German Asters, Ten-week Stocks, and double Zinnias, 
all at 2s. 6d. per 100. or 50 for Is. 6d. Beautiful China 
Asters, Everlastings. Perilla, Golden Pyrethrum, white Corn¬ 
flower, best double Marigolds and‘Tagotes, summer Chrysan¬ 
themums, Wallflower, dwarf Harbinger, and Forget-me-not; 
any of above, or in mixture, at Is 3d. per 100, or iO for 9d. 
Perennial Phloxes and extra large roots of Clove-scented 
Pinks, Is. 6d. per doz.; all good, well-rooted plants, carriage 
paid. Cheap collection, Is. 3d.; as see previous advertisement* 

-JOHN NORFOLK Wilburton, Ely, Oambs. _ 

BEAUTIFUL IVIES, gold and silver varie- 

-hi gated; six named varieties for 2s. 6d. Honeysuckles, three 
for 1*. Lily of tbe Valley crowns, 24 for 6d.—H. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Rost) Cottage. Ncw-Bt., Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 

rPHE GRAND CALY8TEGIA PUBESCENS, 

-h flora-plena, very double rose-coloured flowers, grand 
hardy climbers for arbours, verandahs, Ac., excellent for bou¬ 
quets, 6 rootlets, sufficient for 1 side verandah, 1s. 2d., 12, 
2s. 2d., free. From a friend: “The Calystegia completely 
covered my verandah and presented a mass of lovely 
flowers."—WM. WIDDOWSON, Grosmont, Yorks. _ 

flOLEUS from a fine collection of the BEoT 
Varieties, well-rooted, and corroctly named, 12 for 
2s.; 18 for 3s. post free. Fuchsias, including new French, at 
same prices.—W. COAD, Mannamead, Plymouth. 

T ILIES OF VALLEY, 200 crowns, 3s. 6d. ; 

J-l Primrose roots, 100 2s. 'Honeysuckles, 12 Btrong plants, 
2s., free,-A. WATERFIELD, Homc astle._ 

TV/TOSS ROSES, fine plants, 6 in six named v&rs., 

•LYJL including Crested and White, 2s. 9d.; climbing ditto, 
3s. doz. All free.—HENRY A CO., near Amersham. Bucks. 

fnjYORNAM E NTAL FLO WE RING 

IUU 8HRUBS and CONIFERS, from 9 in. to 3 ft. 20 
varieties for 7s. 6d., carriage paid, including Codrus Deodara, 
Cupressus, Pinus, Picea, Abies, Juniperus, Laurustinus, Ac. 
—HENRY A CO , near Amersham, Bucks. _ 

lV/TAGNOLlAS, two, Is. 2d. ; Clematis, three, 

-LYi. in 3 varieties, Is.; Chimonanthus, three. Is. 2d.: Bignonia, 
three, Is.; Jasmines, throe in three varieties, Is. ; Plumbago, 
three. Is.: Wistaria, two, Is.; one of each above, free;7 plants, 
2s. 6a.; Azalea mollis, strong, set with buds 4s. 6d. doz.; 
Skimmia and Hydrangea Thus. Hogg, threo, Is. —HENRY A 
CO, n ear Amersham, Bucks. _ 

■pUCHSIAS, FUCHSIAS.—Beauty CliffeHall, 

L Mrs Rundle, Harry Brookes, Duchess Albxny, Monu¬ 
ment, Victor Hugo, Avalanche, Elegance, Mrs Cannell, 
Mrs. Bright, Mrs. King. Lammenai*. Vidler, Finnis, twelve 
of the above, 2a. 6d., or will send a good selection, 2s. perdoz., 
post free. All good plants.—G. WIGLEY, Gluman-gate, 
Chesterfield._ 

•TWOPENCE PER PACKET. — PRIZE 

•L 8EEDS—Quality unsurpassed. — Begonia, Primula, 
Cineraria, Acacia, Calceolaria, Carnation, Gloxinia, Balsam, 
Ice plant, Single Dahlia, Polyanthus, Auricula. Verbena, 
Heliotrope, Niootiana affinis, Canna, Lavender, Pansy, Gla¬ 
diolus, Aster, Mimulus, Stock, Chrysanthemum, Lobelia, 
Musk, Mignonette, Godetia, Sweet William, Zinnia, Phlox, 
Castor Oil pUnt, variegated Maize, Solanum, Ac.; la worth 
post free. Hundreds testimonials —C. SHILLING, Seeds¬ 
man , Winchtield, Han ts.__ 

HUT DOOR CUCUMBER.—The best sort in 

U cultivation is the Incomparable Ridge, which produces in 
the open ground abundance of fruit, From 18 inches to 22 
inches in length. A trial solicited. Twenty-four seeds. 7d., 
post free, with instructions, testimonials, Ac. — C. SHIL¬ 
LING, Seedsman. Winchtield. Hants. __ 

TTARDY CLIMBERS.—Clematis Flammula, 

■LL white; Blue Passion Flower, Japanese Honeysuckle, 
Old English ditto, White Jessamine, American Blackberries, 
Cotoneaster, Pyracanthus (red berriod). Virginian Creeper. 
Ivies, and Eccremocarpus. Strong establiihed plants, 2 and 
3 years old. Is. each; any three for 2s. 6d., carriage free.— 

S. CO OPE R, Hadleigh, Suffolk.__ 

STRAWBERRIES, first year, strong plants.— 
Q Vioomte Thury (early), Sir Jos. Paxton, British Queen 
and Elton Pine (late), 3s. 6d. per 100, carriage free.—8, 
COOPER, Ha dleig h, Suffolk. _ 

■p HUB ARB. —Early Albert and Victoria, 

Xw 2s. 6d. dozen ; Seakale, Is. and Is. 6d. dozen; Asparagus, 
Connover’s Colossal, 2 years, 2s. 6d„ 3 yoars, 3s. 6d. per 100 ; 
Horse-radish, sots, 8d. do2.—8. COOPER, Hadleigh ►Suffolk. 

T ARGE yellow African DAISY, hardy annual, 

-Ll invaluable for table or church decoration, in bloom from 
June to December, seed, 7d., post free; also gigantic Lemon 
Sunflower, rare seed, 6d. Sold for a charity.— Mish W. B , 
Wrentham Rectory, Suffolk__ 


PANCY PANSIES ! FANCY PANSIES ! 

-L 12 first prizes, 1385, 1 doz. of our exhibition varieties, 
84-85, for 6s.; Evelyn Bruce, Alien Ashcroft, Lord Glasgow. 
Mrs. R. Blair, Mrs. J. Cowper. Campbell Bannerman, Dan 
Gibb, John Sutherland, W. Cuthbertson, Kenneth Brody, Mra. 
G. P. Franee, Flora Gem; or 2 doz. for 10s. Pansy seed, from 
finest named flowers. Is per pkt., or 3 for 2« 6d. Catalogues 
Y A1 


finest named flowers, 
on application.—A BAILER 


r k SON, South wick, Sunderland. 


ARDY BRITISH FERNS.—Laatrea semula, 

■. Oreopteris, rigida, splnuloea, dilatata, Collina, Parsley, 
ihyriuin, Polypodium Bemilacerum. caloarcum, Oak, Beech, 
jpleniuin marinum, viride, Ceterach crenatum, Tricho- 
iTnes. Scolopendrium, Ac., 15, Is. 6d.; 20 of the larger varie- 
s for rockeries. 2s. 6d. : 50. 5s. 6d. • 100, 10s., botamcaUy 
med. Carriage paid.-JAMES BELL, 6, btratnougat* 
uncial. fl rij-ii nz. I frn.n--. 
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ROBBS. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING ROSES FOR 
PRODUCTION OF CUT BLOOM.—I. 

In the following lines I endeavour to set forth 
a method of pruning and training Roses grown 
in open air, having in view the production of 
good cut blooms in quantity—that is, blooms for 
decoration of rooms, table, Ac. I believe that 
the method treated of is applicable to the case 
of those exhibitors who depend on cut-backs for 
their show blooms, but, never having exhibited 
a flower myself, I do not presume to give advice 
on the subject. As advised below, every flower 
is cut as soon as ready, either in bad or ex¬ 
panded form. The plants, therefore, are ef no 
value as decorative objects in the garden ; and 
this I beg the reader to keep in mind, other¬ 
wise my remarks may be misunderstood. 
Further, I write only of Perpetual Roses—i.e., 
those which produce—or, by special culture, 
may be made to produce—a succession of 
flowering shoots throughout the season. This 
includes nearly all the Hybrid Perpetoals, most 
of the Teas, many of the Noisettes and their 
various hybrids. None of my remarks refer to 
Standard Roses. I suppose that all the plants 
spoken of are either on their own roots or 
dwarf budded. I have divided my paper into 
two parts—the first treating of plants in open 
ground, the second of plants trained on walls. 

Plants in open ground. —The method of 
preparing ground for Roses, and of planting 
them, has been treated of so often in Gardening 
that I can afford to pass over these subjects. 
The handiest beds are those of 4 feet in width, 
with two parallel rows of plants, 2 feet between 
plants in row. This distance between plants is 
ample ; indeed, I generally give only 21 inches, 
for, although plants allowed more extension pro¬ 
duce more blooms per plant, close planting and 
close pruning give more blooms for a given area 
of ground. The date at which to give Roses 
their first pruning for the season is a much- 
disputed point. Those who advise early prnning 
gave as their reason that if the sap is flowing 
freely before the shoots are pruned they bleed, 
to the weakening and injury of the plants. One 
of the largest trade growers in the east of Scot¬ 
land makes a hard-and-fast rule of pruning the 
first week in March. Not only does he practice 
this, but has read an able paper on the subject 
before a horticultural society, advancing the 
reason I have just given for so doing. I have 
paid particular attention to this point year after 
year, and have grown Roses both in the north 
and the south, but I have never found 
a«y injurious bleeding from late pruning. It is 
right, however, to say that I have but small ex¬ 
perience of maiden plants, and it is possible that 
they are more liable to bleed than older plants. 
In the maiden plants that I have had under 
observation, I have, however, never found in¬ 
jurious bleedings. Those who advocate late 
pruning, give as their reason, that if late frosts 
occur they damage only the top and active 
buds, ana that, by then pruning and exciting 
the lower buds, yon escape the danger off des- 
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traction from these frosts. Personally, I incline 
to late pruning ; perhaps from the first week in 
March on the south coast, to the middle of 
April in the north, is a safe enough rule. 
When a Rose shoot is pruned, a little paint 
should be rubbed on the wound ; not to prevent 
bleeding, but to prevent insects harbouring in, 
and laying their eggs in, the soft exposed pith. 
Much danger from insect enemies is avoided by 
this simple plan. As to the first pruning itself, 
one can hardly prune too short; I have often 
regretted leaving the shoots too long, but never 
the reverse. It is customary to say, leave more 
wood on the Teas than on the Hybrid Perpetuals; 
bat I have always found the former as much 
benefited by short pruning as the latter. It is, 
however, at times impracticable to prune the 
Teas as close as we desire, owing to their long- 
jointed habit, and we have to be content to cut 
at a plump bud a considerable distance from the 
soil. When the first pruning is done do not 
think that we can lay aside the knife; no, it 
must be in our hands the whole season through, 
if we aim at quantity of bloom from closely 
pruned plants. When the buds have started, go 
carefully over the plants, and where several 
occur at the same joint rub all away but one. 
When the shoots are 1 inch or 2 inches long go 
again over the plants, and if any are coming 
bund cut back again to the main shoot. Never 
permit a blind shoot to grow on. It is difficult to 
write instructions how to distinguish a blind 
from a flower-bearing shoot, but I scarcely think 
that an observant person can fail to distinguish 
between the two. There is a healthy thicken¬ 
ing point on the flower-bearing shoot that com¬ 
mands attention. When & blind growth is cut 
back to the main shoot, two or more buds will 
appear at this point; as before, only one should 
be left. When the flower buds form, thin to 
one only in each shoot. It is customary 
to say that if you wish quality thin to 
one bud ; if quantity, leave more. But this is 
only approximately true. Some of the finest 
Hybrid Perpetuals will not expand their 
blooms if more than one is left. Be this as it 
may, that which we have under consideration 
is how to get the greatest quantity of cut 
blooms from hard-pruned plants ; and we can¬ 
not afford time to let more than one bnd to each 
shoot expand. For, as soon as a bloom is ready 
for gathering we must cut back to a healthy 
bud on the snoot that that may break and form 
another flowering shoot. There is, however, 
one good argument against thinning to one 
flower bud, and I do not like to pass it over in 
silence—viz., that a bloom when cut for deco¬ 
ration is much more beautiful when surrounded 
by unexpanded bads—it gives an air of promise. 
But rather than spoil the bloom and exhaust 
the plant it is wiser to group other buds with 
it, and for this end it is well to grow some 
summer flowering and China Roses from which 
to cull a handful of buds when required. This, 
then, is the Bystem I am advocating : that the 
plants should be constantly watched all through 
the season, and all blind shoots cut away, so 
that a constant succession of flowering *hoots 
are produced. The usual plan is to have a heavy 
flowering in early summer, then prune, and 
have another crop of more or less quantity, 
according to the season. Bnt if constant 
pruning Is maintained the plants are scarcely 
out of bloom the season through. 


There is another system of treating Roses 
in open ground so as to get a plentiful supply 
of cut blooms, but it is only applicable to 
varieties of free growth. The beds for this 
system should be 5 feet in breadth, having, as 
before, two parallel rows of plants 2 feet apart 
in row. Place five rows of stout wooden pegs 
along the bed—one along the centre, one along 
each edge, and the other two dividing the 
distance between edges and centre. The pegs 
should be 6 feet apart in row, and on the top 
of each drive a stout nail. Then strain 
galvanised tying wire from peg to peg, twisting 
it round the nails. In spring, instead of 
pruning, bend the strong shoots across the bed, 
tying them to the wires. The point of each 
| shoot should be tied close to the furthest wire it 
will reach, and then place loops of bast 
I from the intermediate wires to keep the 
, shoot in position. This bending will cause 
I all the buds along the shoot to break. Cut 
! away all weak growth ; and, as the season 
: advances, cut out blind shoots and thin flower 
buds, as recommended above. This system 
| gives a more plentiful early summer crop than 
| the first; but towards the end of the season yon 
I have to shorten the main shoots to get strong 
growth for next year’s work. So, taking the 
season through, you do not gain in quantity of 
| blooms off a given area of ground. S. S. B. 

10262.— Roses for button-holee.— Roses 
do very much better planted out in borders 
than in pots, with ninety-nine growers out 
of every hundred. The border will do if 
1 2 feet deep, but the deeper the better. Let 
there be G inches of old brickbats, clinkers, Ac., 
for drainage at bottom ; cover these with sods, 
the grass side down ; then make the border 
I with good loamy soil, from some old meadow, 

1 or sods that have been lying some time. Do 
not use much new manure; if any old, mix well. 
Bone-dust and charcoal and soot are good 
materials to work in the bed while making. 
Too much manure causes the Roses to grow too 
much wood and too few flowers. A little of 
Clays’ Fertiliser round each Roee I have found 
very useful. Not knowing the size of the house, 
I cannot well state the number of Roses re¬ 
quired, but, as button-hole Roses are chiefly 
wanted, should recommend the following sorts 
as good free bloomers, and well suited for cool 
house growth : Teas—Gloire de Dijon, Alba 
Rosea, Madam Lambard, Niphetos, Rubens, 
Souvenir de Paul Neyron, Homer, Madame 
Falcot, Isabella Sprunt, Belle Lyonnaise, and 
Marie Van Houtte ; Bourbon—Souvenir de la 
Malmaison; Noisettes—W. A. Richardson, Rdve 
d’Or, Celine Forestier, Triomphe de Rennes; 
also Hybrid Perpetuals—La France, Chas. 
Lefebvre, and Madame Victor Verdier. The 
above would form a good selection, and if more 
were wanted, then such varieties as Gloire de 
Dijon, R£ve d’Or, Madame Falcot, and Isabella 
Sprunt might be duplicated.— John Pearson. 

16265.— Roses for cold grreenhouse.— 
Has the querist in this question not mixed 
up his Camellias amongst his Roses ? I 
do not know any Alba Plena Rose. Are the 
dark crimson and real yellowa he asks for 
Roses or Camellias ? On March 6th and 13th 
there were two answers in this paper for best 
twenty-four Roses for the purpose “A., York,” 
wants. He had better double the quantity of 
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Rosea given there, and he will have a good 
selection, and quite as many varieties as are 
requisite, as suggested by the Editor.-—J ohn 
Pearson. 

16141.—Rose, Avocat Duvivier.- Rose Avocat 
Duvivier is a Hybrid Perpetual, perfectly hardy, described 
in the catalogue of Messrs. Paul and Son as a deep purplish 
red. I consider it a good Rose.—C. B. C. 

-Perhaps the cutting from a catalogue, as below, will 

give to " C. N. P.” the information which he desires : 
“ Hybrid Perpetuals—Avocat Duvivier or Marcchal Var¬ 
iant, CPF vig., deep crimson, very rich in colour, large, 
full, and of fine form.” C. means climbing, P. pot-culture, 
and F. forcing.—W. W. T. i 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Geranium cuttings in propagator. 

—-I have grown large numbers of Geranium 
cuttings for the last two years in a propagator, 
and scarcely ever lose one now, as I have found 
out a way of saving them which I propose to 
explain. There is on all Geraniums a skin, or 
cap, which covers the leaf before it expands ; 
afterwards, this skin lies at the base of the leaf 
stem, and eventually dries up and falls away. I 
observed that when decay sets in, it is always 
imtanediately over this skin, as the damp lodged 
over it, a sort of bucket being formed between it 
and the stem. Now, before putting in cuttings, I 
pick off this skin wherever it exists, even upon 
the topmoet half-formed leaf; there is, therefore, 
no pocket for damp to lodge in, consequently, 
there is no decay. I have never seen this point 
mentioned by writers. Those who want to grow 
Geraniums should try it, and they will, I think, 
follow my plan in future. I have done all my 
seed and cutting growing for the last two 
years with a propagator, and bless the day 
I got it. 1 used to have a few loads of 
manure each spring, and make a hot-bed. 
Now, turning over a few loads of manure may 
be a very agreeable amusement to muscular 
persons, but to a clerk, who is unused to 
physical exertion, a wrestle with a mountain of 
steaming straw and manure after a hard day’s 
work is, to say the least of it, not refreshing. 
Onee or twice I actually grew things on hot¬ 
beds, but in most cases they got too hot, and 
burnt up everything (that is, everything the 
young wood-lice had not eaten np, for my ex¬ 
perience is that the wood-lice stand over the 
seedlings like a terrier over a rat-hole, and 

S ounce on them as soon as they show their little 
eada over the ground). On other occasions 
the heat did not rise at all, and my labour was 
iii vain. In the end I came to the conclusion 
that hot-beds might be very useful in the hands 
of a professional, hut to the amateur they were 
**a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” Being 
heartily sick of them, I gave up manure hot¬ 
beds and got a propagator—one of those which 
I saw advertised in Gardening —and the more 
I use it the better I like it. I set the heat at 
about 65 degs., and away it goes and does the 
work to perfection—grows all sorts of tender 
annuals with the greatest certainty. I start 
my Begonia tubers, Dahlia roots, cuttings of 
Fttofasias, and Verbenas in it, and last season I 
pew a Palm from a Date-stone, which got into 
it by accident.—H. B. 

Forcing Pinks. —Few hardy flowers are 
more beautiful than the common border Pinks, 
and as cut flowers they are extremely useful, 
their delightful fragranco rendering them uni¬ 
versal favourites. They may be enjoyed for a 
lengthened period by lifting some plants and 
potting them in good soil and placing them in 
a' frame or cool glasshouse, keeping them near 
the glass to prevent them drawing up weakly. 
We usually lift some good strong roots before 
the winter sets in, and pot them in 6-inch or 
7-inch pots, setting them on shelves near the 
glass in a cool orchard house; and in spring, as 
soon as they begin to grow freely, they are 
brought into gentle heat to flower in succession. 
I find the new Mrs. Sinkins, a very large bloom, 
is very free flowering, and the old fringed white 
and pink varieties, although much smaller, are 
nevertheless very acceptable, as cut bloom is 
very usefal during the early spring, especially 
any- highly-perfumed flower; for making up 
bouquets of any kind Pinks are especially use¬ 
ful.— -J. Groom, Gosport. 

Gannas.—The different varieties of Canna 
do well in pots, and are handsome objects in a 
greenhouse. They are well suited to meet the 
requirements of those who have only, limited 
gfno accommodaticrf, &a tljey "an 1 e wintered 




under a greenhouse stage or elsewhere out of 
the reach of frost. Plants that have been so 
kept will now have begun to grow, and should 
be divided; they may be grown two or three 
crowns together, in 12-inch or 13-iuch pots, or 
as single crown specimens, with proportionately 
less room. Loam, to which one-sixth of rotten 
manure and some sand has been added, will 
answer for them ; do not keep the soil more 
than slightly moist nntil the plants have begun 
to root freely, after which they will take an 
abundance of water overhead and at the roots. 
A free use of the syringe is necessary to keep 
their ample leaves clean and healthy, os on this 
much of their appearance depends, for, though 
the flowers are handsome, still the foliage con¬ 
stitutes most of the effective character that the 
plants possess.—T. Baines. 

Static© profosa. —The illustration of this 
plant, published in Gardening last week, was 
from a photograph of a specimen grown by Mr. 
E. Wills, gardener to Mrs. Pearce, The Firs, 
Bassett, Southampton. Mr. Wills is a success¬ 
ful cultivator of stove and greenhouse plants, as 
the success which ho obtains at the Southamp¬ 
ton and other shows in the neighbourhood will 
testify. The subject of this engraving, at the 
time the photograph was taken, was six years 
old, most profusely bloomed, and of a rich colour, 
and was as fine a specimen as could be con¬ 
ceived, all things considered. It was G feet in 
diameter. A few notes on its culture from a 
grower so successful as Mr. Wills cannot fail to 
be of service to others wishing to emulate him. 
The following is his mode of proceeding: Cut¬ 
tings taken off in February, with a heel, inserted 
in sandy soil, in single pots, and plunged in 
gentle bottom-heat in a propagating case, easily 
strike roots, and should then be potted on as re¬ 
quired ; the best compoBt is half and half good 
peat and fibrous loam, a good sprinkling of tine- 
ground bones, and a free use of coarse silver 
sand; a liberal allowance of charcoal will be of 
much service in keeping the whole sweet, the 
quantity being varied according to the loam, be 
it heavy or light in character. As this plant 
requires an abundance of water during the 
season of its growth, the pots should be extra 
well drained, as any stagnation of water about 
its roots soon renders its leaves of a sickly hue, 
and good foliage is of the utmost consideration 
in producing strong, vigorous spikes of flower; 
the deeper the colour of the leaves the better 
the contrast of its blossoms. During the time 
it is growing freely give copious supplies of 
liquid manure ; before the spikes begin to throw 
up, a trellis-work should be formed to secure 
the blooms to, which prevents them becoming 
too tall. The supports are best made of stakes, 
fixed firmly in the pot, just above the foliage ; 
on the tops of these tie strong block thread 
backwards and forwards, in the same manner as 
is done for Heaths ; as the spikes of bloom ad¬ 
vance tie them down to the thread, as they are 
much easier got iuto the required position when 
young than afterwards, as the flower steins do 
not bend so freely when they become older. 
Three months are required to develop its blooms 
properly for exhibition from the time they 
begin to throw up; auy showing previous to 
that should be pinched off. The plants should 
be wintered in a temperature of not less than 45 
degs., increasing it a few degrees in the spring, 
when growth commences. Shade from strong 
sun during the Bummer, and syringe overhead 
freely, to keep free from spider. Fumigate to 
get rid of thrips, with which the plants are 
liable to be infested.—E. Molynkux. 

16325.—Scarlet Cactus not flowering. — I think 
“Capt. S.'s” scarlet Cactus has too much root room 
as it makes much leaf. We have one here iu a 
window which has never failed to produce from six to 
fourteen very fine flowers every year. The plant is in a 
6-inch pot, in rather poor soil, and has not been shifted for 
four or five years; it makes very little growth, has a little 
water through the winter, and plenty in the summer, and 
the room is very cold in winter.—C. 


Gas for heating greenhouse.— Seeing 
in Gardening, of March 13th, a paragraph No. 
16081, on the “Heating of Boilers by means of 
Gas,” I think the experience I have had with 
this method may not oe uninteresting to some 
of your readers. I am quite sure that anyone 
who uses this method of heating will find no 
difficulty in keeping up a regular and good heat 
during cold days ana nights, and, as “A. F. 
W." say8, without having to look after it. 
This to a lady is a great consideration, as the 


trouble she would have in seeing that the coal 
and coke fires were attended to is done away 
With, this trouble to ladies in many cases detract¬ 
ing from the pleasures of having a green¬ 
house. Regarding the deposition of soot, this 
is easily overcome by using a Bunsen or 
atmospheric burner. These burners are always 
used in chemical laboratories where gas is used 
for heating purposes. I need not say that if 
soot were deposited the accuracy of analysis 
would be much lessened, and would be fatal 
to good quantitative results. I would not advise 
that the gas flame should impinge on the bottom 
of the boiler, as there might be a smell 
given off, owing to the heat of flame being 
lowered by the cold boiler, soot being deposited 
under these conditions. I will now briefly de¬ 
scribe the boiler and chimney I have used for 
the last eight years. The boiler is enclosed in 
an outer case, which is opened both at top 
and bottom, with a small sliding-door at side to 
light the gas. The top is connected with the 
outer air by means of a small galvanised iron 
pipe, about 3 inches diameter. If this 
chimney is carried quite straight through 
the top of greenhouse into the outer air, 
the condensation, which always takes place 
when gas is burnt, would drop back upon 
the top of the boiler, and thus corrode it in 
time, as the distillate is of a very acid character. 
To obviate this, a little bit lower than the top 
of the greenhouse, I have carried my chimney 
outwards and upwards by means of a lead bend, 
and into this I have fixed my upright chimney, 
carrying it well up above the top of the green¬ 
house. About the middle of the bend, and on 
the under part, is punctured a small hole, through 
which any condensation may escape. The bend 
is made of lead. This metal is not acted on by 
acid, and manufacturers of sulphuric acid use 
it in their condensing chambers. On the top of 
the chimney I need no cowl, as I have a small 
lead pipe, about £-inch in diameter, brought 
through the brick wall underneath the bottom 
of stove, thus giving a good upward draught. 
Since this addition, I have found no difficulty 
with flame blowing out by down draughts. The 
gas burner I use is not a ring one, but an ordi¬ 
nary Bunsen burner, with a rose for distributing 
flame ; these burners can be purchased at any 
chemical warehouse. By keeping the boiler and 
half-chimney inside the greenhouse you gain 
this amount of heat, which would be lost if the 
whole were placed outside. To ensure perfect 
safety from gaseous products, you can encase 
the boiler in a small cupboard, thus gaining a 
shelf "whereon can be placed seed-pans or 
Wardian cases. To give an example of the 
utility of this heat, I may say that my wife has 
been able to easily raise Canna, Funkia, Aga- 
panthus, and other hard-rooting seeds.— Alfred 
B. Trestrail, South dale, Clevedon. 

Gas stoves.— If “A. F. W.” would kindly 
follow up his most interesting letter (page 18), 
on heating by gas, by details, he would confer a 
boon on many amateurs who, like niyself, find 
the regular heating of a small greenhouse to be 
& difficult matter, in cases where the owner 
must be away about his business during the day. 

I have a saddle boiler, and to help matters also 
a large auxiliary boiler holding about 200 gallons, 
which acts as a storage for heat. This acta 
pretty well, but I believe half the heat which 
is generated is lost, and I see in “A. F. W.’s ” 
method a great economical gain, as he succeeds 
in keeping the whole of his apparatus inside his 
greenhouse. What yout readers would be inte¬ 
rested in knowing is the form of the boiler and 
method of regulating the ventilation which 
must be provided for the atmospheric burner, 
and in such a manner that the products of 
combustion are safely conducted outside, with¬ 
out, on the other hand, the risk of the flame 
being blown out by back draught.—W. C. 

10237.—Softening bard water.—Wood ashes are 
said to soften hard water ; borax also. Query : Would 
latter injure plants?—H. E. S. 

—— The hardness of water Is the effect of the presence 
of carbonic acid (carbon dioxide). A small quantity of 
newly-slaked lime, by combining with the acid (forming 
carbonate of lime), will, if put into the water, make it 
soft. Water will get softer on exposure to the atmo¬ 
sphere.—L. C. K. 

16255.—Measuring hayricks.—" Nesbit’s Mensura¬ 
tion,” published by Longmans, Green, and Co., contains 
full particulars for measuring Ticks of all shapes. The 
density of each individual rick differs, and no rule can be 
laid down for ascertaining its weight; the only way is to 
out out a portion from top to bottom, weigh it, measure 
it, and make a rule of three, sum to ascertain the weight 
of the whole.—E. J. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ARBUTUSES. 

There are few hardy ornamental evergreen 
shrubs more effective when favourably placed 
and well developed than the common Arbutus 
Unedo or Strawberry-tree. Its outline is 
massive and pleasing, and its foliage of dark 
green is at one season clothed with a profusion 
of its pretty whitish bell-shaped flowers, hang¬ 
ing thickly in pendulous racemes, and at another 
adorned with Strawberry - like and highly- 
coloured fruits more ornamental even than its 
flowers. If planted where the soil is dry, and 
the subsoil light and porous, oroverlayingarocky 
stratum, then the Arbutus shows its shape and 


other distinct varieties of the common Arbutus 
may be mentioned crispa, which has leaves 
crimpled at the edges ; myrtifolia, with leaves 
small and narrow'; salicifolia, w f ith leaves 
narrow' and long ; quercifolia, with the outline 
of the leaves wavy ; rubra, with flowers of a 
decided reddish tinge ; and the double kind 
(flore-pleno), which, however, is not so de¬ 
sirable, inasmuch as it does not set fruit, in 
which consists the peculiar beauty of the 
Arbutus. A. hybrida procera and hybrida are 
quite distinct from the common species. In the 
southern counties the Arbutus is one of the 
hardiest of Evergreens, and Croome’s variety 
is no exception. 


Golden-leaved Spiraea. — One of the 
most conspicuous shrubs just now is Spiraea 
opulifolia aurea, its expanding foliage resem¬ 
bling small yellow' rosettes ; at a little distance 
a bush of this kind appears to be clothed w'ith 
golden blossoms. It is, indeed, seen at its best 
during the first half of the season, for as the 
summer w’ears on, the leaves become much 
greener than at first, and for deepness of tint at 
that time are not to be compared with the 
yellow-leaved Philadelphus and Weigela, which 


beauty, ceases to be a shrub, and developes the 
proportions of a good-sized round-headed ever¬ 
green tree, rarely, if ever, suffering from the 
effects of frost. Planted in such a situation it 
bears flowers and fruit more profusely, and 
fruits in a younger state than w hen it occupies 
a soil and situation of an opposite character. 
The Strawberry tree is not, we fancy, planted 
os much as it deserves to be, and perhaps this 
nay be due to some extent to failures due to 
slanting in unsuitable soils and situations. It is 
vorthy, how’ever, of having its taste consulted, 
ind a little care and judgment expended in the 
ilauting will be fully repaid. Handsome as the 
ommon variety is, however, it is surpassed by 
’roome’s variety, of which we here give an illus- 
ratiou. This is so distinct from the various other 
arms of A. Unedo that it cannot be mistaken, 
is foliage is much broader, of thicker texture, 
tid of the darkest green, and in contrast 
nth the dull red bark of the twigs, forms in 
iself an attractive feature. Its outline is 
lassive, yet pleasing, and in November, when 
yofuselv laden with blush-tinted blossoms and 
e&rlet fruit, it is extremely effective on a lawn. 
Ilia variety of the Arbutus should always be 
otained where possible, and now it is not 
ruch dearer than the ordinary form. Among 


Croomea Strawb?rry tree (Arbutus Uuedo Croointi). 

are two of the best golden-tinted shrubs W’e 
possess. Ribes alpinum aureum, on the other 
hand, resembles the Spircea in its habit of 
becoming green towards the end of summer. 
The golden variety of Spinea opulifolia is not 
so vigorous as the type, w’hich in habit it much 
resembles, except that it is less in stature. Where 1 
associated with dark-leaved Evergreens, the 
golden-tinted clusters of leaves are rendered 
still more conspicuous.—W. T. 


Crickets.—Will “G. S. 8." Ip. 74) kindly Inform me 
what crickets feed on at the back of a kitchen stove, 
where there are no “younjc seedlings and soft-wooded 
plants ?" They frequent my boxes of forced Seakale, but 
do no harm that I can see.—0.162. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM.—XIII. 

The Hyacinth. 

This charming spring-flowering bulbous plant 
has long been under the care of the florist, and 
being universally esteemed, both for indoor and 
out-of-door culture, there has consequently 
been a great demand for it, which naturally 
stimulates cultivators to produce new' and im¬ 
proved forms. It cannot be said to be an old 
English flower in the same sense as the Narcissus 
is, for instance. The garden Hyacinth was cer¬ 
tainly known to Gerarde in 1596, and is also 
figured in Parkinson’s “Flower Garden,” page 
121, edition 1656, both single and double forms. 
It was known then, as it is now, under the name 
of Hyacinthus orientalis. Six varieties are 
figured, and these are doubtless the first altered 
forms of the original species. It may be a 
matter of opinion whether they were improve¬ 
ments upon it ; the wood-cuts do not impress 
one as being very elegant, the flowers are few in 
number and loosely placed on the stem. Pro- 
I bably not much pains had been bestowed upon 
I their culture. In the time of Philip Miller, 
al>out a century and a-half ago, the Dutch 
growers were sending roots to England, and 
the catalogue prices of some of the best varie¬ 
ties were from £5 to £10 sterling per root. 
What a difference there is in these degenerate 
(lays, when a thousand bulbs of much superior 
varieties can be purchased for 
that sum ! Double varieties, 
which are too lumpish for our 
modem taste, seemed to be more 
highly esteemed in those days. 
The varieties for which such 
prices were paid could not have 
been very beautiful. Miller de¬ 
scribes a variety named Agatha 
mignon as “a dirty white flower, 
with reflexed petals.” Parkin¬ 
son’s varieties seemed to have 
still been in cultivation in 1741, 
and were described by Miller. 
Curtis, in 1S06, gives a coloured 
figure of a single rose-coloured 
variety, and describes the Hya¬ 
cinth as a “ common ornament 
of our gardens,” and states that 
it is a native of the Levant, 
growing abundantly about Alep¬ 
po and Bagdad, and on the coast 
of Barbary. Curtis also states 
that the Haarlem gardeners dis¬ 
tinguish two thousand varieties 
by name, and that as much as 
£200 had been given for a single 
root. Loudon states that the 
first gvower who raised really 
good double flowers was Peter 
Vserhelm, “whose first double 
flower was named Mary, and is 
now lost ; but his third double 
flower, the King of Great Britain, 
v hich is now looked upon as the oldest double 
Hyacinth, was greatly preferred to all the 
flowers known, and the price of it was £100 per 
root.” This was at the beginning of the fast 
century, and up to the middle of it good double 
flowers were raised, which Loudon also states 
vere sold at prices as high as £200 per root. It 
is also stated that a variety degenerates, under 
bad treatment, in two or three years ; but in 
Holland some have been preserved for nearly a 
century. 

The question W'hether Hyacinths can be 
grown out-of doors in England to us high a 

state of perfection as they can in Holland has 
frequently been brought forward, and has never 
received a satisfactory answer. I believe the 
Dutch growers themselves admit that they 
could not successfully compete with us in 
indoor pot culture. It seems that the real 
answer to this question is that the bulbs have 
never been grown in England to any extent on 
the Dutch system. In the first place, the soil 
requires special preparation. In an interesting 
article written many years ago in the “ Verhand- 
lungendes Vereins, entitled “A Year’s Culture 
of the Hyacinth at Haarlem,” the. character of 
the soil and the cultural directions arc clearly 
given. In these days, when the land question 
seems to be the great puzzle of the age, someone 
with time to spare, and allotments at a nominal 
cost, might try the culture of the Hyacinth in 
England. At present we are content to send 
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large tarns of money out of the country annually 
for Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., that perhaps might 
be saved for spending in our own country. The 
article in question states that the planting 
season is October and that the soil should be 
very sandy, fine, and light, without any appear¬ 
ance of stones or gravel. All kinds of loam or 
stiff soil should be avoided. No kind of red, 
bluish, or blackish soil will produce perfect 
Hyacinths. The soil is considered particularly 
good which is light grey, and resembles fine, 
very sandy, and light garden mould. This 
soil, which is very light of itself, is 
made still lighter by the addition of the 
thin sand of the Dutch downs, which is very 
fine and of a pale yellow. The bed for the 
bulbs is prepared by placing under the surface 
a layer, an inch thick, of solid cow-manure. The 
soil, in consequence of the annual manuring, 
becomes very rich, and to counteract this 
fresh sand is annually added. The beds, 
3& feet wide, will take eight large bulbs in a 
row, or say 6 inches apart, and G inches between 
the rows. The tall, strong-growing kinds 
should be planted 5 or 6 incnes deep; the 
smaller-growing kinds about 4 inches deep. 
Dry weather is always chosen for planting. In 
December the beds are covered with reeds to 
drain off the wet. The coverings are taken off 
in March, and, after the beds have been cleaned, 
they receive a watering with cow-manure water. 
They flower in April, and as soon as they have 
flowered the flowers are cut off to throw all the 
vigour into the bulbs. In June the bulbs are 
taken up, say about the end of that month, all 
the leaves being pulled out first and the bulbs 
taken up immediately. When the bed is 
empty it is raked smooth, and a strip in the 
centre, about a foot and a-half broad, is made 
quite fiat and firm, either with the back of a 
spade or with a board pressed upon it. On this 
smooth part the bulbs are laid in rows ; they 
must not touch each other, and the root ends 
are all turned to the south. When the roots are 
all placed in this position about 2 inches of loose 
earth is thrown over them. The bulbs lie in 
this position for two or three weeks; if the 
weather is damp and warm, they must not lie 
longer than two weeks. Probably a different 
system of culture prevails in these days, but the 
above, which I have much condensed, seems to 
have been successful. 

It is needless to give any details for out-of-door 
culture in England. Hyacinths are extensively 
planted for what is termed “ spring bedding, 
and they are also used in herbaceous borders, 
for which they are well adapted. For this 
purpose a dozen bulbs of one variety may be 
planted in a clump. The stems should be 
supported with sticks, else they fall prone to 
the ground in a high wind and rain—a dismal 
sight; the stems beingbrittle, many snap off close 
to the surfaoe of the ground At one time I used 
to plant beds of Hyacinths all of one colour; a 
hundred or more bulbs of one sort together. 
The centre of the beds would be red or blue, 
edged with white, or there would be some other 
formal arrangement; but we have not done so 
recently, although I will admit that such beds 
are very pleasing to many people. Tastes differ 
very considerably. We have also furnished 
out-of-the-way corners by planting out the pot 
plants when the flowering period was over, i 
They are placed out-of-doors in a sheltered 
position for a few weeks in order to inure them | 
fully to the open air before planting out. In all 
cases the soil has been deep and rich, and made 
sandy by the addition of river sand. The plants 
certainly prefer this light saudy soil to any 
others. It is needless to follow further the 
details of out-of-door culture. 

Pot culture.— The best method of growing 
them in pots is of more importance to a large 
number of readers. I have always admired 
the Hyacinth greatly, and have been a suc¬ 
cessful exhibitor for a good many years. The 
first matter that has to be seen to is the 
purchase of the bulbe, and if the very best 
Hyacinths are to be grown the best bulbs must 
be obtained to work upon. It is certain that 
the spike is formed in the bulbs during 
the latest stages of its development, and the 
work of the cultivator in England consists in 
developing the spikes to the best advantage. 
At present we obtain all our bulbs from our 
own seedsmen, who import them from Holland. 
The bulbs are sold in selected varieties at various 


prioes, but we d^ not expect to ] 
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Varieties or the best quality of bulbs at the 
lowest prioe. I will presently give a list of the 
best varieties, such as we purchase year after 
year for exhibition purposes. Although we do 
this it may be as well in ordering the bulbs to 
leave a small margin for the dealer to send a 
few of any good varieties that he may think 
would be desirable. In certain seasons varieties 
that may usually be particularly good may not 
have done well in Holland. The Dutch growers 
may be well aware of this ; but if those parti¬ 
cular varieties which may not have done well 
are ordered, they have no alternative but to 
send them. I have in the past been grievously 
disappointed in this way. The newer and com¬ 
paratively scarce varieties are expensive, and 
if they are good as well as new, the supply is 
seldom adequate to the demand, and three-year- 
old roots are sent instead of four-year-old, and 
the subsequent disappointment is very great. 
The only way to be safe is to pay the best price 
and allow the dealer to omit any varieties that 
may not have turned out satisfactory. The 
bulbs may be potted any time during the month 
of October; if they are potted much earlier they 
lie in the soil some time before roots are formed, 
which is not desirable. 

The potting soil ought to be rich—one part 
decayed cow-manure to three of good loam and 
a liberal sprinkling of river sand; also some 
leaf-mould, if the loam is rather heavy, but 
light sandy soil is best. We plant one bulb in 
the centre of a 6-inch pot, first making a space 
for it with the fingers. Some persons press the 
bulbs into the soil. This is an error, as the 
compost under the bulbs may become harder 
than that surrounding them, and the rapid 
emission of roots from the base of the bulbs 
has a tendency to throw them out of the pots, 
and the bulbs must not be pressed in again, else 
the brittle roots would be sadly damaged. In 
potting the crowns of the bulbs must be left 
above the ground, and a pinch of sand should 
be placed over them. When potting is over 
plunge them out-of-doors in Cocoa-nut fibre or 
leaf-mould. Ashes have sometimes been re¬ 
commended for plunging the pots in, but they 
are often injured in the growth when ashes are 
used. Hyacinths can be forced so as to be in 
flower at Christmas and onwards, but we never 
force them so early as this. Perhaps those of 
us who object to such beautiful spring flowers 
being forced out of their natural habits 
are in a minority; but we have patience 
to wait until nearer their natural time, 
and are rewarded with better flowers, 
which have a greater interest because of the 
longer waiting. Those who cannot be satisfied 
without Hyacinths in flower at Christmas will 
find their interest exhausted before the general 
bloom in February and March. 

Supporting the flower spikes. —Every Hya¬ 
cinth spike must be supported in some way, and, as 
ordinary sticks are clumsy, various contrivances 
have been suggested to support the spikes and 
the brittle leaves at the same time. If the 
plants are well grown by being kept near the 
light, and have received plenty of fresh air, 
the leaves will, as is natural to them, stand out 
prominently and erect from the crown of the 
bulbs. The spikes will not in any any case be 
self-supporting. The best plan is to bend a 
wire in this form— 


The slight bend at the base is to dear the 
bulbs, and admit the wire close to the flower 
stem. In this way the support is invisible, and 
strong enough for the heaviest spikes. All 
those who grow for exhibition follow the above 
simple plan. 

As SOON AS THE FLOWERS BEGIN TO FADE 
they give off an offensive smell, and the plants 
must be removed from the house. Cut the 
spikes off, and place the plants in a sheltered 
position out-of-doors, supplying them with 
water until the leaves become yellow, when the 
bulbs must be shaken out of the potting soil, 
and be carefully preserved, either lor. planting 
out in the garden or for potting next 
season. Those bulbs that have been grown for 
one year are potted three in a 6-inch pot the 
next season, and are used to produce the 
earliest flowers. The spikes are not nearly so 
strong as those produced from the imported 
bulbs, but they are useful to furnish the green¬ 
house and conservatory with flowering plants 


in February. The best bulbs are not allowed to 
produce their flowers until their natural season 
m March. I may say, for the information of 
those who require it, that Hyacinths are easily 
forced if they have sufficient heat and a moist 
atmosphere. 

The best varieties are given below, and are 
mostly single. We grow but three doable 
varieties—viz.. Lord Wellington, double, pale 

S ink; Laurens Koster, deep indigo blue ; Van 
peyk, pale blue. Koh-i-nor is one of our 
favourites, but it has more the character of the 
single varieties, and is at most semi-double. 
Single red: Cavaignac, Fabiola, Gigantea, 
Linnaeus, Macaulay, Solfaterre, Von Schiller, 
and Vurbaak. Single white: Alba maxima. 
Grandeur k Merveille, La Grandesse, Mont 
Blanc, and Snowball. Single blue: Blondin, 
Charles Dickens, Czar Peter, De Candolle, 
Grand Lilas, Grande Maitre, King of the Blues, 
Marie, Masterpiece, Mimosa, Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, Souvenir J. H. Veen, and the 
Sultan. Those who wish to know the different 
shades of colour can find them in any trade 
list. J. Douglas. 


THB COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract from a garden diary for week ending 
April 24th. 

Grafting VliM In late vinery for the purpose of obtaining 
greater variety; Vines do not bleed to any great extent 
after the first leaf expands. Put on Gros Maroc and 
Alicante. Gave the borders another soaking of liquid 
manure raised to a temperature of 75 degs. Put in 
cuttings of Tea Roses taken from plants growing under 
glass. Potted Axaleas that have done flowering and are 
growing freely. Potted off rooted cuttings of Abutilons 
and seedlings of Grevillea rohusta and Acacia lophantha. 
Sowed a choice strain of double tuberous Begonias. Made 
a further sowing of Primula sinensis and Cinerarias. 
Potted on Balsams; and made a further sowing to p'-ant 
out in borders towards the end of May. Balsams are 
showy things in good soil, and grow to a large sise. 
Fumigated Pelargonium-house, as flies were appearing, 
and no quarter must be given. Staked young vigorous 
plants of Fuchsias; shall train them as pyramids—one 
central stem, with branches breaking out on all sides. 
Strawberries in pots brought into forcing-house in succes¬ 
sion ; British Queen and President are good varieties for 
forcing now. Disbudded Peaches in orchard-house. 
Moved out bedding plants to cold frames ; we should be 
pleased if we had fewer of these in the fruit-houses, but 
the beds must be filled. Pricked off Phlox Drummoodi, 
double Zinnias. and Chinese Pinks. Made up another 
Mushroom bed in Melon ground in the open ; the house 
will get too hot for Mushrooms by-and-bye, and the open- 
air beds will come in useful then. 

Planted French Beans on south border, the kinds being 
Newington, Negro Longped, and Canadian Wonder; after 
this date the last nainea alone will be planted till July, 
when the early sorts will come in again. Planted out 
spring-sown Cauliflowers. Sowed seeds of Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant and Walcheren on south border for late 
summer and autumn use. Cut off the head of an inferior 
kind of Apple tree, and grafted the branches with Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. Planted Viola eornuta and Blue Perfec¬ 
tion ; these, planted now in good soil, will flower all 
summer; the former, planted now in rather small pieces, 
6 inches apart, makes an exoellect groundwork for tri¬ 
color Pelargoniums by-and-bye. Plan tod edgings of 
Santolina incana; this plant makes a very neat and com¬ 
pact edging; if cut in occasionally with the shears it 
makes a very good Imitation of stone edgings for an archi¬ 
tectural garden. Planted a bed of Perpetual Carnations ; 
the spaces between the plants will be Ailed in by-and-bye 
with Ten-week Stocks, and so a very sweet bed is obtained 
and no injury done to either. Bowed winter Greens, 
Lettuces, Radishes, and small salading. 


Greenhouse. 

Ferns.— -Manv suppose that to grow Ferns 
well they must have a house solely devoted to 
them, where the atmosphere can be kept much 
more moist and where more shade can be 
given than required by ordinary greenhouse 
plants. Under such conditions Ferns grow 

S uicker, but if required, at any future 
ime, to be removed to where they will be 
exposed to dry air—such as a living room— 
or if the fronds are wanted for cutting, 
they are much less serviceable than when 
the growth is made in a greenhouse, where 
they are necessarily harder, and capable 
of bearing rougher usage. Where Ferns are 
grown along with greenhouse plants in the way 
indicated, it is well to put them together in a 
corner of the house where they will be least ex¬ 
posed to the sun, giving plenty of moisture, with 
manure-water once a week or so. Ferns that 
are assisted in this way will do with much less 
pot-room than is necessary for those that receive 
nothing but the usual plain water. Manuri&l 
stimulants are especially required by plants that 
have been hard cut—such aB A diantum cuueatum, 
A. scutum, A. gracillimum, Pterin serrnlata, 
P. cretica, P. trermula, and others that ofter 
i have most of their fronds removed, and an 
Original from 
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oausequently weakened thereby. Where Ferns 
are kept in a greenhouse temperature they will 
now be growing freely, and there should be no 
neglect in supplying them with the requisite 
assistance for the next eight or ten weeks, 
otherwise the fronds will be much smaller and 
fewer in number. 

Camellias. —The plants that came first into 
flower about the end of last year or the begin¬ 
ning of this should now be in full growth, and 
if not exceptionally vigorous, be assisted with 
manure-water once a week. These plants 
delight in moisture during the time thev are 
making growth, both at the roots and overnead. 
They should be syringed freely at least once a 
day until the buds are set, when it may be dis¬ 
continued. As the later-flowered portion of the 
stock go out of bloom give them a thorough 
cleaning, removing any scale with which they 
may happen to be affected, as, if this pest is 
allowed to remain, it will increase fast now that 
warmer weather has arrived. The insects can be 
best cleared from the leaves by sponging, using 
an ordinary tooth-brush for removing them 
from the wood ; but this implement should not 
be employed to the leaves, as it is liable to 
injure them, although its effects may not be 
apparent just at the tirno. 

Kalosanthks. —These bright summer-flower¬ 
ing plants will now be growing apace, and will 
require much more water than it was safe to 
give them in the winter. Keep them well up 
to the glass in a light house, to prevent the 
shoots getting drawn. Cuttings may now be 
put in to strike ; being rooted early, the plants 
will bave a cliance of acquiring more strength 
than if the propagation is deferred until later 
on. Few things root with so little trouble; 
cutting* made of moderately strong shoots, 
about 4 inches long, may be put singly in 60- 
sized pots, or they will do, several together, in 
others that are a little larger ; they will root in 
a greenhouse, and do not require covering with 
a propagating glass like most things, for, if kept 
dose, they are apt to rot. Let the soil be kept 
sufficiently moist; they will strike iu a few 
weeks. 

Pelargoniums. —Although the propagation 
of Pelargoniums, especially the large-flowered 
varieties, is often put off until summer, when 
the plants are headed down after blooming, 
■till, for those who have not the facilities for 
pushing young stock on quickly, it is better to 
strike such as may be required at this season, 
by which means the plants have time to acquire 
much more strength and size than when their 
propagation is left until later on. Cuttings, 
composed of the young shoots, severed where 
the wood is in a half-matured condition, will 
now strike readily in sand ; in the Btate the 
cuttings are at this time of the year, they will 
require to be kept closer than when the wood 
is harder, as is the case in summer; but, at 
the same time, they must not be too closely 
confined, or they will be likely to damp. The 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums have been greatly im¬ 
proved of late years, both the double and the 
single varieties, so that they are now among 
the best decorative plants that can be cultivated 
in a greenhouse. Young plants struck from 
cuttings last summer should be moved into 
pots 2 inches or 3 inches larger than those 
they occupy, giving them good, rich soil. These 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, when to be grown in 
the ordinary way, from their procumbent 
habit naturally require a good deal of support 
in the shape of sticks and ties ; therefore, as the 
shoots extend, they should be trained so as to 
keep them to the required form. The wire 
treuises and similar contrivances to which these 
plants are sometimes attached Bhould be 
avoided, as the formal appearance they give is 
Y&ry objectionable. In no way are Ivy leaved 
Pelargoniums seen to better advantage than 
when grown in hanging baskets, where their 
shoots are allowed to droop ; for this purpose, 
good-sized plants, that have been previously 
grown on, should be used, so that they may 
give some effect at once, as if small examples 
are employed the season will be far gone before 
they have much decorative value. The size of the 
bassets that it is advisable to use should be in 
proportion to that of the house in which the 
plants are to be grown. The plants may either 
be turned out in the baskets—previously lining 
the latter with Moss, on which place some 
•rocks for drainage, filling up with loam well 
enriched with manure* to which add some sad d—or 
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shallow pots may be used in which to place the 
plants, plunging the pots in Moss within the 
baskets, so that they cannot be seen. Little 
beyond attention with water will be required, 
except to pinch out the points of any shoots that 
may be taking too much lead of the weakor ones. 

Campanula pyramidalis. — This beautiful 
old hardy Campanula is one of the best and 
most effective subjects that can be used for 
greenhouse decoration. Plants that were raised 
last spring from seed or root cuttings should 
now be moved into 10-inch or 12-inch pots. 
They do best in good turfy loam, to which some 
rotten manure and le&f-mould, with a little 
sand, has been added. A cold frame is the best 
place for the plants until the stems get too high 
to have head room, when they may be moved 
to the house in which they are to flower. Both 
the blue and the white-flowered varieties should 
be grown ; they ought to be confined to single 
stems, and be regularly supplied with manure 
water as soon as the pots get moderately filled 
with roots. 

Campanula fragilis. — A dwarf blue- 
flowered species of procumbent habit, and a 
free bloomer, is well worth growing. It is one 
of the best basket plants I know, is easily 
grown, and with very little attention will go on 
for many years giving a profusion of flowers 
that almost cover the drooping shoots. Good- 
sized plants in pots, if now plunged in Moss in 
wire baskets just large enough to hold them, 
will be very effective for either greenhouse or 
room decoration. 

Tritonias. —These beautiful Cape bulbous 
plants are not so much grown by amateurs as 
they deserve to be. They require little atten¬ 
tion, and reward the cultivator with quantities 
of bright flowers in summer and autumn. T. 
aurea is the best known of the kinds. It bears 
orange-yellow flowers, and can be grown in pots, 
large or small, as desired. It will do with 
three or four bulbs in a 6-inch pot, or propor¬ 
tionately more in one of larger size. Ordinary 
loam answers for them. Plants that have been 
wintered out of the reach of frost should now 
be moved to a cold frame until the spring is 
sufficiently advanced to admit of their being 
placed out-of-doors ; as the pots get full of roots 
the soil must be well supplied with water, and 
when the weather becomes hot syringe the plants 
overhead, otherwise their grassy leaves may 
get affected with red spider. Another thing in 
connection with the cultivation of these Tri¬ 
tonias is that slugs are particularly fond of 
them, and, if allowed to infest them, quickly 
destroy the appearance of the leaves ; to prevent 
this it is well to plunge the pots, when out-of- 
doors, in fine coal ashes. In addition to the 
variety named—T. Brilliant, very bright orange; 
T. delicata, blush-white ; T. Eclair, bright 
searlet; and T. longiflora rosea, blush, are all 
good sorts. 

Myosotis dissiti flora. —This charming blue- 
flowered Forget-me-not makes a pretty pot- 
plant for greenhouse decoration. If autumn 
struck cuttings that have been wintered in a 
cold frame are now placed two or three together 
in fl inch pots, and kept in a frame for a few 
weeks until they get established, they will bloom 
profusely, and be equally useful for the decora¬ 
tion of a greenhouse, or for furnishing flowers 
for cutting that will last long in water. M. 
sylvatica can be similarly used; this kind is 
more easily managed than the preceding, and is 
little inferior to it in its general appearance. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Hollies and Ivies. —Any garden that has a 
fairly representative collection of these distinct 
and attractive Evergreens will be at once lifted 
above the commonplace. Thfc is the season to 
plant, and the intending planter should visit a 
good nursery, see the plants growing, and select 
for himself. Nurseries haviug good collections 
of such plants will be found near all the large 
centres of population. The common prickly 
variety of Holly (Ilex Aquifolium) is tne best 
for hedge planting. Hodginsi is a fast growing 
kind, with large, handsome foliage of a deep green 
colour, well adapted for suburban gardens. 
Among desirable variegated varieties are the 
Golden Queen, Hands worth, Silver Weeping, 
and the Golden Milkmaid. The best Ivy for 
quickly covering a rough fence or wall is the 
Irish ; the Emerald Gem is a very neat variety 
where more time can be allowed. Tricolor 


variegata, and Rsegneriana are distinct type of 
variegated Ivies; the first is elegant but slow 
growing, and the last robust and vigorous. 

Mixed reds of flowers. —Where many 
beds have to be planted some of them may be 
given up to mixtures for the sake of variety. I 
mention one or two examples now, and others 
will be alluded to later in the season. Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis, planted now 2 feet apart over a 

f ood-sized circular bed, with a groundwork of 
[eliotrope, has a pretty effect; and when the 
Gladiolus dies off there is still left a good mass 
of Heliotrope. Planting in this way forms a 
sort of transformation scene. The white Lilium 
candidum has a similar effect; planted a yard 
apart in a large bed, over a groundwork of Pink 
Geranium or Purple King Verbena, the result is 
very striking. Balsams, planted 2 feet apart 
over a groundwork of Phlox Drummondii pegged 
down, have a pleasing and distinct effect. 

Dahlias, single and double.— These are 
grand autumn plants when grown in a mass. 
The former are so good as seedlings raised in¬ 
discriminately that for ordinary purposes of 
decoration it is hardly necessary to propagate 
them in any other way. If the seeds are sown 
in February and grown on in heat till April, the 
plants will flower as early as those raised from 
cuttings. The singles, planted in a large mass 
pegged down, make a grand show. 

Hollyhocks are excellent as background 
plants, but they should be treated liberally, and 
not only should they have some good manure 
worked into the soil, but the surface should be 
heavily mulched as soon as the dry weather sets 
in. This is the only way to keep the fungus at 
bay. There is yet time to sow Sweet Peas and 
Mignonette for successional blooming, also all 
kinds of annuals, and I would specially direct 
attention to the Godetia (various), Linum 
gr&ndiflorum, and Tom Thumb Nasturtium. 

Fruit Garden. 

The Vinery.— Vines only slightly forced will 
now be showing their bunches, and, as soon as 
the best shaped and strongest bunches can be 
distinguished, the other laterals should be re¬ 
moved so that the growth be not crowded. 
Speaking generally, if the spurs are about a foot 
apart on each side of the vine rod, and there is 
one good short-jointed shoot to each spur, there 
will be plenty of space for the full development 
of the foliage, and efficiency of the leaves should 
be reckoned by their size and substance, not by 
their numbers. As soon as the lateral growths 
have made two leaves beyond the bunch, even 
though the second leaf may only be in its in¬ 
fancy, the point of the shoot should be pinched 
out. I want to lay some stress upon this. 
Never waste substance by permitting the shoot 
to extend when you intend to cut it back again. 
All sub-laterals should be pinched back to one 
leaf, and no progress permitted beyond for thepre- 
sent. Tying down the shoots must 1>e done with 
care as soon as they will bear the pressure. 
Jt is best to draw them down very carefully if 
there is the least stubbornness manifested, as, if 
a shoot should be split off by the undue use of 
force, an unsightly blank may, perhaps, be left 
all the summer. 

Orchard Houses. —All orchard houses should 
be provided with a heating apparatus, for in 
cold, dull seasons, like the present, not only 
is there a difficulty in keeping ont frost, bnt a 
little artificial heat on cold, sunless days, when 
the trees are in blossom, prevents stagnation of 
the atmosphere, and assists very materially in 
securing a good set of fruit. After the fruits 
are set, use the syringe freely on fine sunny 
mornings. If used in the afternoon at present 
there may be a difficulty in getting the leaves 
dry before night, and if moisture hangs on the 
foliage after nightfall the tissues of the young 
tender leaves will suffer, and mildew will pro¬ 
bably be developed. Disbudding should com¬ 
mence as soon as the fruits are set, and should 
be done by degrees, beginning first by remov¬ 
ing all foreright shoots—that is, all shoots 
springing from the upper parts of the branches, 
reserving the side branches from which to select 
the bearing wood for next year. More will be 
said about this subject in due course. Trees in 
pots, and also those growing in borders, will re¬ 
quire a more liberal supply of water. If possi¬ 
ble, have a tank for water in the house. Never 
use well water. 

Newly-planted trees must be mulched 
with littery manure, and it.m.ay be advisable 
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to water if the weather should be dry, as, 
although a recently moved tree may struggle 
on unaided and establish itself, a little help 
will assist root formation and minimise the check 
caused by removal. Cuttings of fruit trees 
recently planted, such as Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, Mulberries, Apples, Ac., should have the 
ground between the rows covered with littery 
manure. Frost has a wonderful lifting power, 
and all cuttings planted in autumn should ba 
examined, to see that they are firmly imbedded 
in the soil. Cuttings cannot form roots in a 
loose medium. 

Grafting Apples may still be done with 
a prospect of success, as everything is so back¬ 
ward this season. With us the buds of Apple 
trees are only now showing free develop¬ 
ment. An orchard of inferior sorts may, 
in the course of two or three years, 
be converted into a prolific collection of 
the best varieties. As a rule, there are too 
many kinds grown. If the old nondescript 
kinds now cumbering the ground were grafted 
with the following, or some of them, an im- 

S rovement would soon be visible :—Warner’s 
ling, Blenheim Orange, Prince Albert, Lod- 
dington Seedling, Stirling Castle, Dumelow’s 
Seedling, Orange Pippin, Ecklinville Seedling, 
W. E. Gladstone, Waltham Abbey Seedling, 
King of the Pippins, Irish Peach, Peasgoodn 
Nonsuch, Court Jrenduplat, and Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil. 

Grape vines in the open air.— This is a 
good time to plant, as the roots may be spread 
out in the soil; and as the buds will soon burst 
there will be no long period of inaction. A warm 
sunny comer is the best site. The border 
should be well-drained and the soil improved by 
adding turfy loam and a few bones. Mulch the 
surface with rich manure. A limestone soil 
suits the vine best, but if lime is not present in 
sufficient quantity it may be added by mixing 
old mortar in the border. Good varieties for 
open-air culture are Royal Muscadine, Sweet¬ 
water, Black Cluster and Esperion. It is a 
mistake to leave the pruning of open-air vines 
till so late a period as is commonly done. All 
vines should be pruned soon after the leaves 
fall. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow early Newington and Negro long-podded 
French Beans on the early border. Give them 
space enough. The early variety (Newington) 
is a small-growing sort, and the rows may be 
from 20 inches to 24 inches apart, and the Beans 
from 4 inches to 6 inches apart in the rows. 
The large long-podded kinds should be 3 feet 
between the rows, and the Beans 8 inches to 
10 inches apart in the rows. 

The scarcity of Greens is pretty general 
this season, and everything should be done to 
encourage the growth of the early Cauliflowers 
and Cabbages. Winter Spinach is a most 
valuable green vegetable, and will be appreci¬ 
ated now. Keep the surface stirred freely 
between. I lay a good deal of stress upon 
surface stirring, it encourages the growth so 
much; but keep off the land m much as possible 
when the weather is wet, as land that is 
trampled in web weather becomes hard and 
crusty, and impervious to atmospheric influ¬ 
ences, and under such a covering the roots are 
languid and sluggish in their action. 

Red Cabbages for pickling should be thought 
of, and, if not planted, should be set out at once, 
according to the demand likely to arise. Cap¬ 
sicums should be potted off, and helped on m 
the frame to get strong to put out towards the 
end of May. There is yet time to sow Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers, but no time to 
lose now. If the New Zealand Spinach was 
not sown in pots when advised it should be 
sown at once. It may also be sown thinly in 
the open air on the warmest site available. In 
dry situations this is found very serviceable ; I 
should not like to be without it. Sow the seeds 
in patches 18 inches or so apart, and cover the 
patches with an inverted pot till the seeds 
germinate. The Spinach Beet is a good sub¬ 
stitute for Spinach. Sow now. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Outdoor Garden. —It is now time to obtain 
and plant strong roots of the many l eautiful 
varieties of spring and summer-flowering herba¬ 
ceous subjects. 1 advised some time^ age that 
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seeds of several of these should be sown in gentle 
heat early in the year. If this was done they 
will, with proper attention, make good plants, 
and nearly all flower well this season ; but these 
oannot be expected to arrive at the blooming 
stage until quite autumn, so that if a display of 
this class of plants is desired during the early 
summer, strong roots or clumps should be 
planted at once, and the seedling plants will 
come in after these are over, thereby securing 
a long succession of flowers. In many places, 
of course, there is already a stock of this class 
of plants, and in case these have not been dis¬ 
turbed for some time, and are likely to be too 
large, or are becoming in any way exhausted, the 
present is a very good time to lift, divide, and re¬ 
plant them. This operation is generally performed 
in autumn in country places, but in towns it 
is better done in Bpring. Some subjects, as 
Carnations, Hollyhocks, choice Phloxes, and 
even Pentstemons, where these last are likely 
to succeed, are much safer if preserved through 
the winter in cold frames or pits, either potting 
the roots or “ laying them in ” carefully, ana 
with plenty of light and somewhat sandy soil. 
In very smoky places, however, it is not of 
much use replanting any roots or divisions that 
are not thoroughly strong and vigorous. 
Seedling plants raised the previous season are 
the best, or strong crowns or clumps fresh from 
the country. They must be planted in deep, 
rich soil, if possible, of a loamy character. 
Auriculas (garden varieties), Achillea Ptarmica, 
Canterbury Bells, Centranthus ruber. Chry¬ 
santhemums, of all the vigorous-growing, early, 
and semi-early sorts, and the beautiful C. 
uliginosum and C. maximum also do well; Day 
Lilies (Hemerocallis), Delphiniums, (Enotheras, 
Geums, double and single; Iris, especially the 
German varieties ; Lilies, candidum, tigrinum, 
Ac .; Michaelmas Daisies, Pseonies, Poppies (pe¬ 
rennial sorts), Primroses, Saxifrages, such as 
crassifolia, ligulata, and longiflora; Snapdragons 
(Antirrhinums), Solomon's Seal, Thrift (Armaria), 
and Hollyhocks, Phloxes, Lupines, Pyre- 
thrums, single and double, and many of 
the herbaceous Veronicas, will grow and flower 
almost anywhere with good soil and a moderate 
amount of air and sun. In suburban or better- 
situated gardens the Swallow-wort, Campanu¬ 
las, of all the stronger-growing kinds, the 
Spider-wort (Commelina), Dielytra spectabilis, 
Everlasting Peas, Linums, of sorts, Lythrums, 
Plumbago larpentse, Polyanthus, Sweet 
Williams, the Flame flower (Tritoma), Tritonia 
aurea, and others of like nature, may be added; 
also Foxgloves, Anemones, such as fulgens, 
coronaria, Ac., Pinks, Helleborus (the Christmas 
Rose);a. > u the Lily of the Valley is by no means 
a bad town plant, and, if properly planted in a 
quiet corner in some nice mellow loam and leaf- 
soil, often does well in the most unlikely 
places. 

Climbers and soandent shrubs, Ac. —The 
following, in addition to the Virginian Creepers 
and Grape vine, which were recommended m a 
recent number, may be all depended upon. 
Ivies of many sorts, but the common Irish and 
the strong-growing hybrid sorts are best. Most 
of the variegated kinds will do well, but H. 
maculata is more vigorous than any of the rest. 
The golden-leaved ivy looks very bright on a 
dingy wall, and usually does well. Jasmines 
come next. These, particularly the ordinary 
white summer-flowering variety, do remarkably 
well, and even the beautiful J. nudiflorum 
will succeed where the air is not very 
bad. The Fiery Thorn (Crataegus Pyracantha), 
Cotoneaster microphylla, Pyrus japonica, Wis¬ 
taria, Clematis of the hardier sorts, such as 
Jackmani, and Magnolias, will all do well in 
most places, and the Weigelas and Escallonia 
may also be planted against walls and trained 
and fastened out in the usual way. Two more 
very free-growing climbers are Cobiea scandens, 
which is really much more at home on a warm 
aspect out-of-doors than in a greenhouse, and 
Aristolochia Sipho, the Dutchman’s pipe—a 
plant with very bold and handsome foliage. 
These will flourish in all suburban gardens, 
and, indeed, anywhere, if there is a fair amount 
of air and sunshine. Last, but not least, is the 
common Hop-plant, which, once established, 
will soon cover any extent of wall or space with 
luxuriant foliage. 

Indoors there is abundance of work to be 
done. Cuttings of all kinds strike readily and 
qu’o’cly now wherever there is a little warmth, 


and the late-rooted cuttings often overtake the 
earlier batches, and make better plants, after 
ail. Then numbers of things want potting off ; 
the potting of all Geraniums for beading 
must be finished at once, whether the cuttings 
were taken in autumn or spring, or they trui 
not be properly established by bedding-out 
time. Seedlings of all kinds must also be picked 
off soon after they are up, or they will fog off 
wholesale during warm, close weather. Seed¬ 
ling Gloxinias and Begonias are especially 
troublesome in this respect, and must be picked 
off directly they show the first rough leaf, or 
before, if damping occurs. Sow Primula sinensis 
in boxes or pans of light, rich soil—leaf-mould 
with sand is best—for flowering in early winter. 
Cinerarias had better wait for a while. Balsams 
may be sown, also Phlox Drummondi and 
Zinnias, either in boxes or in the open ground. 
These all do well in towns, and are very easily 
grown. Pot off seedling Verbenas and Petunias 
as soon as they are large enough, and keep 
them in gentle heat for a short time, until well 
rooted out. Amarantus mel. ruber should be 
looked after also, as it is the best deep-red - 
leaved plant grown. Plant out shrubby Calceo¬ 
larias where they are to bloom, without delay, 
and they will not die off in the heats of summer. 
_ B. C. R. 

An easily-made propagator.— Should 
any of the readers of Gardening feel inclined 
to carry out the following directions they will 
possess a propagator, primitive, perhaps, yet 
cheaply and easily made, and effective in its 
work of raising seedlings or striking cuttings. 
Procure from a grocer a box about 14 inches 
wide, 18 inches deep, and of any length 
between 2 feet and 4 feet. Line the inside 
with a piece of old woollen carpet, tacked on 
neatly with French tacks, to economise heat. 
Half way from the floor to the top, and parallel 
with ti e floor, nail on each side of the box a 
fillet (that is, a strip of wood), to carry a shelf 
of galvanised wire netting, which is to be 
fastened to the fillet with galvanised staples 
usually sold with the netting. On this netting 
lay a strip of old Cocoa matting, then cover it 
with Cocoa fibre to the depth of 3 inches or 
4 inches. A door must now be cut into the 
bottom chamber of the frame; the means of 
heating the apparatus will determine the size of 
the opening. To those who have time for, and 
no objection to the trouble, I would recommend 
hot water for heating; and those who adopt 
this method should procure four stone ink 
bottles, quart size, and fill them with boiling 
water, then place them on the floor of the frame 
Others may prefer fuel heat. These cannot do 
better than use night-lights, either Child’s or 
Clarke’s; the latter are the stronger. One 
night light will heat a frame 4 feet by 14 inches 
by 18 inches to 70 degs. The top of the frame 
should be oovered with glass. It will then be 
ready for the seeds or cuttings. I have used 
with success a frame of the above description 
for three years, generally heating with the 
water-bottles during the day, and with a night 
light at night. All my Tomatoes, half-haray 
annuals, Ac., have thus been reared until ready 
for transfer to the big garden frame. Cuttings 
succeed best in thumb-pots plunged deeply into 
the Cocoa fibre. The heat of the frame may be 
gauged by a small thermometer laid upon the 
pots. If a night-light be used a tile or piece of 
slate must be placed directly over the light, and 
on the netting underneath the matting.—T. G. 
Richards. 

16150. —A neighbour's dispute.—I 
think that “J.’s” neighbour has placed him¬ 
self in a rather awkward position. He had 
no right whatever to touch “ J.’s ” palings, and 
“ J.” can compel him to restore them; ne can 
also sue him in the county court for damage to 
his trees, plants, and Grass. “ J.” cannot pre¬ 
vent his neighbour growing trees on the fenoe if 
it is built close up to the boundary, but if a 
6-inch space is left between the fence and his 
neighbour’s boundary, then “ J.” can refuse to 
let him grow anything upon it. If “J.” does 
not care to make his neighbour restore the 
palings he can reduce the present fence to any 
height he likes. If “J.’s 1 ’ neighbour wants a 
higher fence than the palings he must put one 
up within his own boundary. “J.” should 
bring the matter under the notioe of his land¬ 
lord at once.— W. Retford. 
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on the same side, and these should be so laid j 
in as to cover the space. One bunch at the 
most should be left to each lateral, and these 
may be further reduced if the bunches are 
above the average weight, or, say, 1£ lb. In 
the case of a light crop only should two bunches 
be reserved on a single lateral ; but this is 
seldom necessary where the vines receive ordi¬ 
narily fair treatment. Very small bunches 
and berries have nothing to recommend them, 
and the latter especially cannot well be too 
large. Therefore, in order to finish the cr®p 
in hand well, and preserve the vigour of the 
vines, be satisfied with a moderately heavy 
weight of Grapes. I do not recommend 
light cropping where the vines are in good 


semi-ripened sub-laterals. Directly the laterals 
have pushed a few joints beyond the bunch re¬ 
tained, and this is generally nearest the rod, as 
being the largest, they should be stopped. 
Whether it shall be at the first, second, or third 
joint beyond the bunch ought to depend upon 
the distances between the rods. The aim should 
be to secure as many early, well-developed 
leaves as the space will admit of without any 
I crowding, as it is these leaves and not a number 
j of rambling weakly shoots with puny foliage, 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CLIMBINQ PLANTS OVER ENTRANCE PORCH OP 
HOUSE. 

The porch, as shown in the engraving, is that 
of an ordinary brick dwelling-house in the 
neighbourhood of London. The hall door re¬ 
cedes, and the porch is supported by four stone 

S illars, covered with wire netting to afford a 
old to the creepers, the small-leaved Ivy pre¬ 
dominating ; this is enlivened in su r mcr oy the 
Canary Creeper and the dark matis, &c., 
which hang in festoons from one pillar to the 
next. Evergreens, flowering shrubs, and Ferns 
in pots keep the inner recesses of the porch 
always gay, and, when the weather allows re¬ 
moval from the green- 

iron wire bent into the 

n iuiilB, and other flower- 


the better, as then 

re-covered House. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Hamilton, there is less danger of 

Iroevenor-hill, Wimbledon a few of the shoots 

breaking off a few hours 

,le or nothing is gained thereby, after tying down has apparently been safely 
3 ping is a great and general accomplished. A modern writer and success- 
>lves a depreciation in the value ful Grape grower recommends that the trellis 
it crop, as well as permanent for the Vines be not less than 2 feet (he has no 
ine. Fifteen well-finished bunches objection to 4 feet) from the glass, this, among 
out 12 feet in length are really of other advantages claimed, enabling the grower to 
table value than twenty bunches defer tyingdowntillalldangerofsnappingisover. 
» r erage weight, but which, owing There are few vineries where this plan could be 
g five bunches too many, are im- adopted. It must be, and oftentimes is, 
tied. Early disbudding and thin- modified, not by lowering the trellis, but by 
bunches tend to husband the lowering the rods, so as to give a greater depth 
a vine. of head room to the laterals. Even m that case 

HE laterals, too, when this can it is frequently necessary to slightly tie down 
the fi ng«r and thumb, is another the laterals before the risk of injury from 
ime direction The knife ought contact with the glass is incurred. Later on 
sed till such time as it may be the rods may safely be tied up nearly or close 
.dvisadle to remove some of the to the trellis, and the laterals also be safely 

Original from 


FRUIT. 

GRAPE CULTURE. 

This is a busy time 
with all who have gar¬ 
dens, and it often 
happens at such times :• 

that something has to 
wait “till its turn 
comes in fact, impor- 
tunt operations are fre¬ 
quently deferred in Brffrfr 
order that other work 
apparently calling for 
priority may be at- 

should be or need be 

rious^ Each operation, 

the bunches or berries^ 
tying down and stoj>- 

up much time if carried B 
ou in the right way. 

The importance of Our Readers I lu strations 

Disbudding is too 
often overlooked. To 

allow a vine, whether vigorous or otherwise, healtl 
to partially perfect considerably greater num- but < 
bers of shoots, as well as bunches, than are evil, 
really required, is simply a -waste of strength of th 
which might well be concentrated on a injurj 
given number of laterals and bunches respec- on a i 
tively. In each case all, or nearly all, not great* 
required should be removed directly they are of the 
sufficiently advanced to admit of a judicious to th 
salection—the former by disbudding and the sur- perfec 
plus bunches by pinching them off. Supposing ning 
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brought down. Aa it happens, the trellises in 
a considerable number, perhaps in the majority, 
of vineries connected with small gardens, 
instead of being at least 15 inches from the 
glass are nearly 9 inches from it, this necessi¬ 
tating early tying down, as well as subsequently 
proving most injurious to the leaves, which 
must inevitably become closely pressed to the 
glass. Wherever it is absolutely necessary to 
tie down the Laterals early, disbudding, as 
above advised, must not be too vigorously prac¬ 
tised, otherwise where any of the laterals 
“fly”—t.e., become separated from the main 
rods—there will be a blank not easily remedied. 
Neither must the attempt be made to tie down 
strong laterals at once. They should be 
brought down gradually and at intervals of a 
few days, the ties being made so as to admit of 
the ends fastened to the wires being easily un¬ 
fastened and made use of again. I prefer to 
perform the operation ef tying down the 
laterals either during dull weather or at a 
time when they are not slightly flagging or 
limp from the effects of bright sunshine, or 
otherwise we may be tempted to strain too 
tightly, the consequence being that, when they 
regain rigidity, some of them may be pulled 
out of their sockets. This breaking off of the 
laterals is very annoying, especially when, as it 
often happens, they are bearing the best 
bunohes in the house. M. 


The extension system of training 1 .— 
In fairness to your readers, and also to myself, 
I must ask you to allow me to notice the 
misrepresentations of Mr. J. Groom on this 
subject in yeur pages, and to caution your 
readers against accepting his descriptions of ex¬ 
tension training. Mr. Groom is an old opponent 
of the system, and condemned it before no had 
tried it, or even seen proper examples of it. 
The extension system is not what he seeks to 
make it appear to be, but is an “improved” 
method of pruning and training most kinds of 
fruit trees, with special reference to the habit 
and mode of growth of each species. The name 
is intended to denote a method almost radically 
opposed to the tedious, laborious, troublesome, 
ana expensive restrictive system of growing 
dwarf fantastically-trained Pears and Apples, 
as described in most books on fruit culture ; and, 
in the case of the Peach, Apricot, Plum, Cherry, 
Vine, Ac., to denote a method of raising and 
establishing fruitful trees by a far speedier and 
better method than the old one. Mr. Groom 
would like to make it appear that the system is 
old, and one that he has, in that case, long 
practised, and by this means he hopes to keep 
himself to the front, whichever way practice 
may turn, having missed his opportunity of 
showing the way; but his descriptions of the 
extension system are his own exclusively, and 
are nothing else than a feeble caricature of 
what I and others mean by it; and this is what 
I wish you readers to bear in mind. That the 
system is new and different from the old is 
proved by the fact that numbers of the best 
gardeners have adopted it as such, and that even 
its intelligent opponents have accepted it in the 
same light. Mr. Groom has no right to con¬ 
found the extension system, as commonly 
accepted and understood, with the question 
of “To prune or not to prune,” because exten¬ 
sion culture involves both priming and training 
in an intelligent manner, based, m every case, 
upon the habit and mode of bearing of the tree; 
and he has now eapped his unreasoning oppo¬ 
sition by asserting, in fact, that extension is a 
system practised only by those who are too 
lazy, or too proud, to prune their trees. Such 
action on his part precludes those who differ 
from him from taking any further notice of his 
communications, further than may be needed to 
put readers on their guard.— The Authob of 
“Pruning and Training.” 

Culture of Todea pellucida.—I should 
be glad of a few hints on the cultivation of 
Todea pellucida.—E. F. L. The Todea 
pellucida belongs to that small group of Ferns 
particularly adapted for cultivation under a 
glass shade in the dwelling-room, and com¬ 
prising the most interesting Kill&rney Fern 
(Trichomanes radicans), the beautiful Todea 
■uperba from New Zealand, and the Todea 
Wilkeaiana from Fiji Islands. The culture of 
all the above-named plants is of the simplest 
description. Provided that they are kept in a 
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close and shady place, with a constantly moist 
atmosphere surrounding them, these Ferns re¬ 
quire but very little attention to develop their 
beautiful feathery fronds, all of a particu¬ 
larly rich dark-green hue, and of a delicate 
transparency. None of them oan be grown 
successfully in the dwelling-room without a 
glass covering ; but when kept under a shade 
or in a glass case they form most interesting 
and attractive objects. The soil most suitable 
to the growth of Todeas is a mixture of two 
parte of good fibrous peat to one part of silver 
sand, ana chopped Sphagnum Moss, in which 
they should not be potted too firmly. The 
sprinklings overhead, which they should receive 
about every other day from March to October, 
and less frequently at other times of the year, 
should be done with rain-water, as, when the 
hard water is used, the lime which it contains 
forms on the delicate fronds a deposit which 
soon gives the plants a very dingy appearance, 
and prevents their further expansion. When 
these Ferns are thus treated to regular sprink¬ 
lings overhead they require but little watering 
at the roots. In any case the sun’s rays roust 
be carefully kept from them, and the case kept 
close. No loam, however good it may be, 
should ever find its way into the soil prepared 
for Todeas ; but it may with advantage be 
added to the otherwise similar kinds of soil 
most suitable for Trichomanes radicans, which 
will also greatly benefit by tho addition of a few 
small pieces of porous sandstone to which its 
rhizomes cling tenaciously. Todeas do not care 
[forthis.—S. G. 

BULBS FOB OOBRBSPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Quarto and mwn art inserted in 
aAEDnnm /roe of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
hare laid down far their guidance, AU communications 
for insertion should be dear fa and eonoiedy written on one 
ride of the paper only, and addressed to the Rsrroa q/GAE- 
DHKixq, 87. Seuthampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on btisiness should be sent to the PuBLiainoL The 
name and address of the sender is required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should boar in mind that as 
GA&Duriire has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always boar the number and Hue placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the seme question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gaadbximo should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


16420.—GlirculigO recurvata.—Will any readar in¬ 
form me how to treat a Curculigo reourvata variegata, 
which 1 want to keep in a drawing-room ?—D. W. 

16427.—Potato, White Rose.—Does anyone know 
where this Potato can be obtained ?—G. L. P., Ilminster. 

16428.—Calceolarias.—Will anyone kindly tell me 
how I can have Calceolarias in bloom at the end of 
August?—Cocos. 

16429.— Tarring tennis net.— Will any reader kindly 

J ive me instructions as to tarring a tennis net that 1 have 
ust made.—A. F. 

16430.—Hanging plant for exhibition.—Will 
some reader tell me what is the best hanging plant for 
exhibition at the end of August ?—Cocos. 

16431.—Orchids for cold greenhouse.—What 
are the best kinds of Orchids to grow in a cold greenhouse, 
to flower about August or September, and where should 1 
obtain them ?—T. H C. 

16432.—Packing grafts of trees for travelling. 
—Will any reader kindly tell me what would be the best 
way of sending grafts of trees from Bengal, East Indies, to 
California, U.S.A. ?-A. B. H. 

16433.—Plants for outdoor vase.— I have a vase, 
2 feet 6 inches in diameter, in the centre of a Grass plat. 
Would any reader tell me what plants to put in it, to look 
gay during the summer?—T. H. C. 

16434.— Cultivating Tohaooo.— Will any readers 
kindly inform roe how to cultivate Tobacco, the time to 
sow seed, and kind of soil required ? Where can I obtain 
best seed ?—Experiment, Cheshire.. 

16486 —Boussingaultia. —Will any reader kindly 
give me any information respecting the BoussiDgaultia— 
soil, size of pot for three bulbs, general treatment, mid 
time of blooming?—E. O., Shropshire. 

16436. — Terra-cotta stoves. — I shall be much 
obliged if someone having one of these stoves in use for 
heating a greenhouse will kindly state his experience as to 
its efficiency.— Showlsr, Stroud-green. 

16437.— Cucumbers and Tomatoes.—Would any 
reader kindly inform me through Gardkxino what is the 
approximate number of Cucumbers that oue might expect 
to out each season by care and luck out of a house about 
80 feet long ? Also how many pounds weight of Tomatoes 
ooe may expect from a house of same size ? Of course I 
mean a span-roofed house in each case.—T omato, Rttabon. 


16496.—Pot-grown Scillas and Irises after 
flowering.— Will some reader kindly give me instruc¬ 
tions for the proper treatment, after flowering, of Irises 
and Scillas grown in pots?—E. D., Ipswich. 

16489.— Pansies. —I want to know how to cultivate 
large flowering Pansies in open beds, northern aspeot. 
Will any reader tell me what would be the best compost 
and when would be the proper time to plant?— Rath. 

16440.— Creepers for fernery.— I shall be glad if 
eome correspondent will kindly tell me the names of a few 
creepers, evergreen or otherwise, suitable for cork 
fernery 6 feet by 10 feet, in a shady oorner of oool green¬ 
house 7 —Aston Ttnold, Berks. 

16441. — Yellow Picotees. — I see an answer to 
“H. W. M” about yellow Picotees, signed “D.,” saying 
that “ none of the yellow Picotees remain long in good 
health if they are planted out-of-doora.” Would it not do 
to plant out i f pots in, say, April, layer at the usual time, 
take these layers off in October, and keep them in pots 
under glass till the following April ?—A. Boyle. Yes; 

we should adopt this plan. — Ed. 

16442.—Earwigs in house.—Will someone kindly 
tell me what is a good simple preventive of the re¬ 
appearance of earwigs? Lost summer we were overrun 
with them in the house, and I want to stop them this 
time.—E B. »*, When they appear make use of traps; 
dower-pots, or similar appliances, partly filled with Moss, 
ars excellent, and if you exstminc the\ traps frequently 
you will be able to destroy large numbers. Boiling water 
will kill them.—E d. 

16443.— Lawn tennis nets.— In what w ay ore lawn 
tennis nets netted, so that each mesh hangs in the shape of 
a square? In ordinary netting each mesh hangs in the 
shape of a diamond ; but by some way of putting on the 
stitches, or by netting differently, each mesh is made to 
hang squarely in these nets. I have netted in several 
ways, and also consulted several sources of information, 
but to no purpose; it seems a trick in trade, and nobody is 
willing to let the secret out. If any of the readers of these 
oolumns could give me any help it would be most grate¬ 
fully received.— Puzzled, Worcestershire. 

16444.— Wells.— Our garden is very sandy and suffers 
much in dry weather, so that a well in it would be a very 
great advantage to us. We are aware that a spring flows in 
some place through it, but are not quite oertain in which 
part, so would require to try for water in different paits 
of the garden till we found it. There is also a well about 
fifty yards awav, now closed up, so that by sinking low 
enough, we might draw it. Will anyone kindly tell ma 
what kind of well we could use, and anything about 
Abyssinian or artesian wells, the price of them, and any 
other particulars ? We don’t wish anything expensive, as w« 
have plenty of water by carrying it a short dlstanoe, but 
a well would be very convenient.— Mrs. L. 


To the, following queries brief editorial replies 
are given t but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

16445.— Chickw«ed on lawn (A. Z., Dulwich).- 
The most effectual plan is to dig it out. 

16446.—Treatment of the Aloe (A. L.).— Yes ; if 
the plant looks healthy you should leave it alone as it is. 

16447. — Propagating Deutzia gracilis (Ama 
tsu ).—Place cuttings in autumn under a hand glass in a 
sheltered place. 

16448.—Dicentra (Dielytra) spectabills (Ama¬ 
teur). —Plant out in the open ground in a sunny situation 
in warm, light soil. 

16449.— Planting Greengage tree (J. O.).— No; 
it is not necessary to plant any free-fruiting variety near 
the Greengage tree. 

16450.—Sowing large seeds (Amateur).— It does 
not matter which end of the seed you put undermost; it 
will always right itself. 

16451.— Primulas after flowering (E. F. L.).— 
You will find notes on the subject in the early numbers of 
the volume. See p. 48. 

16452.—Lilium candidum (D. W.).— Shift your 
plants of the Madonna Lily now into pots a sice larger ; 
disturb the soil as little as possible. 

16453.— Daphne losing flower leaves (Amateur). 
—You had better leave the plant a9 it is, and encourage it 
to make as much growth as possible, 

10454.—Rose tree not blooming (F. OX—You 
do not say whether you have pruned the Rose at all—pro¬ 
bably it is too rampant in growth, and requires pruning. 
Write again. 

16455.—Carpet garden (J. Bdldry). — K Box 
edging and gravel walks would be very neat The ap¬ 
pearance of the plot would be improved if the beds were 
raised slightly. 

16456.—Chinese Pink (IF. IF., Wormley).— This is 
a plant of which nurseryman generally raise a stock for 
sale by planting-out time. Try any nursery la your 
neighbourhood. 

16157. —Calceolaria cuttings (Captain;.—The cut¬ 
tings from your last year's plants will be useful, and, if 
treated well, there is no reason why they should not pro¬ 
duce good bloom. 

16158.—Plants for damp and shaded position 
(F. O., Hammersmith). —Yes; you might grow Lilies of 
the Valley there, and also hardy Ferns; we should not 
advise you to plant any thing else. 

16459.— Begonias dying down (Carlo B., Bristol), 
—Tuberous Begonias die down in winter, and should now 
be sprouting as you describe. You do not tell us any¬ 
thing in your letter to enable us to assist you in regard to 
the other plants. 

16460. — Green fly on Maiden-hair Fern 
(G. R. DX— If the plant is so badly infested as you say, and 
you oannot fumigate it, the best thing would be to cut it 
down, and stir the surface of the soil, so that the green fly 
may be quite separated from the plant ; then put it in a 
greenhouse, if you have one, ana a new crop of fronds 
will spring up. 

Original from 
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16461.— Pelargoniums (A. A. J?.).—Your old plants 
win still be useful, but do not put them in too high a tem¬ 
perature. Give them plenty of ventilation so as to get 
sturdy growth. Weakly growth is always the result of an 
unventflated over-heated nouse. 

16462.— Chrysanthemum cuttings {J. T.y—hn 
article on the striking and after treatment of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum cuttings will be found on p. 672 (Jan. 23rd). If you 
look up the index to the last volume you will find 
very many references to Chrysanthemum culture. 

164C3.— Spireea japonica after flowering (Carlo 
B. B.). —The proper way is to plant them out, and if you 
lost your plants last year it was because of some error in 
treatment. Perhaps you put them out direct from the 
hothouse without hardening them off, or allowed them to 
get too dry. 

16464.— Daphne lndlca not flourishing (M. J.). 
—We should take the plant up, prune the roots, cut it 
down, and place it in a warm, moist stove. Do not water 
at the roots, but syringe to keep the shoots damp. If 
there is any vigour left in the plant this treatment will 
make it show itself. 

16465.— Treatment of Hydrangeas (Carlo B. t 
Bristol).—it they are strong, healthy plants, well rooted, 
help them on by a surfacing of a little artificial manure; 
or you may give a periodical dose of weak manure water. 
Greenhouse temperature ought to suit it well, the plants 
being almost hardy. 

16466 —Repotting Double Primulas (R. A. E.). 
-Ort a little fine rich soil and slip it around the stems of 
the plants. Into this compost fresh roots will soon pene¬ 
trate, and you can then detach and make separate plants 
of them. Double Primulas are difficult plants to grow and 
especially to propagate, and if you repot them you will 
probably lose them. 

16467.— utilising a cold frame (J. Goodman).— 
We fear you expect too muoh from your frame. The 
" happy combination ” that you suggeet will not do at all. 
You cannot grow Mushrooms, Cucumbers, and Tomatoes 
together in it. We should advise you to confine yourself 
to either Cucumbers or Tomatoes. For the former make 
a bed of fermenting material, and the Tomatoes would be 
all the better for a little heat at the starting. Do not try 
to grow both, as one will only smother the other. 

16433.— Propagating Peach tree (Diana). —Bud on 
the stock, which should be two years old, in the same way, 
and at the same time, as Roses. One bud inserted near 
the ground on a smooth part of the stock is enough. Choose 
a triple bud from a strong shoot of the current year.—D. 

16469.— Carnations injured {M. P. 27).—Doubtless 
they have been injured by the severe frosts, but, without 
knowing to what extent, it is not possible to say whether 
they will recover or not. We have lost several hundreds 
this year by the frosts in February and early in Maroh. 
The best plan to adopt with those that show signs of life 
is to leave them alone; they may reoover. A few of ours 
that seemed badly injured are showing signs of recovery 
now.—D. 

10170.— Failure with Ixias (Trym ).—They do not 
require bottom-heat. We grow and flower them very suc¬ 
cessfully in this way: Some good soil is prepared, such 
ai we use for Hyacinths ; &-inch or 6-inch pots are filled 
to within an inch of the rim with this soil, it is made quite 
level, some sand is sprinkled over it. and from 10 to 15 
bulbs are gently pressed into the soil with the fingers, some 
fine soil being placed over the crowns to the depth of 
about half-an-inch. This is done in October; the pots are 
plunged in Cocoa fibre out-of-doors, until the plants have 
grown an inch out of the soil, when they are taken into a 
cool greenhouse and placed in a light, airy place; they 
flower splendidly in May and June.—D. 


before the middle of February, which is quite two months 
later than you did last season. Your plants, which were 
potted last December, and which, by having been sub¬ 
jected to the influence of a temperature of 70 dees, by 
night as well as by day, have become so emaciated as to 
produce only the very weak fronds received, should at 
once be shaken out of the soil in which they were placed 
then and repotted in pots of smaller dimensions, leaving 
only sufficient room to allow for the development of the 
new roots. Be careful to use the new soil sufficiently 
moist, so that thorough waterings need not be given for 
some time, when the new roots will have taken possession 
of it. Keep them in a temperature of about 65 degs. by 
day and 60 degs. by night, shade lightly on very bright 
days, and keep the surroundings of the plants moist, but 
be very moderate in the watering of the plants. The first 
batch of fronds will probably be very weak ; but those of 
the seoond batch should attain about their usual dimen¬ 
sions. When properly rooted they will stand more air and 
sunlight, and will also require fresh potting into pots a 
size larger; but this operation should not be performed 
later than August, so that the plants have sufficient time 
to fill up their pots before the winter, during which season 
a temperature of 60 degs. will be more beneficial to them 
than one higher.—8. G. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming Plante. —Persons who wish plants to ho 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
try which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of fiorisUf flowers, suck as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means 0/ 
comparison at hand. 

*% Any eemanunieations respecting plants or fruits sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Em-rom, 87, Bouthamptonstreet, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Out honte. - Dog's-tooth Yiolet 

(Erythronium dens-can is).- Wm. Marr.—l, We cannot 

nune the leaves ; 2, Miller mentions two plants as known by 
the name of “ Indian Grass"—Sorghum nutans and Molinia 

coerulea.- W. W. G.— We cannot name such miserable 

scraps; No. 2 seems tef be Libonia floribunda.- Fay 

Sanderson.— Dogwood (Comus mss.).—— Geo. Rooper .— 
Yes ; it is Anemone fulgens, but the flower is a “ mon¬ 
strous” one.- A. B. Torr.—We are sorry we cannot 

name the flower from your deecription, and we do not 
think any of our readers could help you. If you can at 
any time send us a bloom we can give you the desired in¬ 
formation.- D. L., Croydon.— Dendrobium longioomu. 

- Rev. W. W. Flemyng.— Platyloma rotundlfolium.- 

IF. Jf. F.— Primula Sieboldi alba. - Amateur ( W. MiUer) 

—It is certainly a Heath; but the scrap you send is in¬ 
sufficient for identification. Plunge it in a cold frame 

and keep it well watered.- G. L. —1, Oorydalis Lede- 

bouriana ; 2, Looks like Romulea Bulbooodium, but can¬ 
not be certain ; 3, Corydalls cava; 4, Carex acuta varie- 

gata.- Coeoe.—l, Probably Adiantum ssmulum; 2, A. 

Edgworthi; 3, A.setuloeum. In the future "Cocos” 
should send better specimens, for these named above were 

scraps of hardly sufficient size to be identified.- E. 

Griffiths. —1, Adiantum forraosum; 2, A. Capillus-Veneris; 
8, A. grooillimum; 4, Davallia canariense.— -Geo. Phillip*. 
—Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium dens cania); flourishes 
in moist, sandy, or peaty soil In sunny positions; increased 
by division of the bulbs every two or three years. 
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16471.— Insects In Pelargonium pots {Rev. W. W. 
Flemyng ).—We are sorry to say that when the quill 
reached us the insects had vanished; the corks were in 
their places, but the paper placed round one was much 
gnawed, and the quill hod become somewhat flattened— 
which probably facilitated their escape. As regards the 
" worms” in your pots, if they are really worms they may 
be dislodged by stopping up the holes in the pots with olay, 
and then soaking the earth thoroughly with lime water 
(1 lb. of lime well stirred in 2 gallons of water, and allowed 
to stand for two days), or 12 grains of corrosive sublimate 
dissolved in hot water and mixed with 1 gallon of cold 
water, or by standing the pot in water of a temperature of 
128 degs. Fahr. These methods would be useful even if 
the worms are the grubs of some insects.—G. 8. 8. 

16472.— Growing vegetables (Liverpool Novice).— 
4 cwt. of fowls’ manure to a quarter of an acre of ground 
con hardly be regarded as a heavy dressing, ana we do 
not regard such manure as being by any means the best 
material for renovating old garden soil; then the giving 
of liquid manure to crops, although rery essential in hot 
dry weather, is not desirable when the weather is cool and 
the season sufficiently wet House slops and soap-suds 
contain, for instance, not more than 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent, of plant fool. If you could obtain at least two or 
three big cartloads of good stable manure, and dig that 
into the ground, and be as liberal in a dressing every year, 
then you might hope to obtain some fair crops. Especially, 
however, do we advise deep cultivation Dy trenching— 
that is, in opening a trench 2 feet wide, taking out the top 
spit a foot in depth, then breaking up the bottom sou 
another foot deep, and then turning the top spit from the 
next trench on to that, and so on. If you could thus 
trench one-third of your ground every year, giving it some 
horse manure, you would soon render it very fertile, and 
secure good crops. Coal ashes are poor stuff, and more 
hungry than otherwise. Certainly, apply the liquid 
manure when the crops are In a growing state.—D. 


16473.— Weak Maiden-hair Ferns (IF. Hancocks). 
—It is, no doubt, on account of its having been repotted 
at a most unfavourable time that your Maiden-hair Fern 
is throwing up sueh very weak plants. When potting is 
done in December it generally bears unsatisfactory results, 
unless the treatment which follows is, indeed, very appro¬ 
priate, and the operator is fortunate enough to have the 
assistance of favourable weather, whioh has certainly not 
been your eaae during the last winter. In such instanoee 
as you mention, the new soil, unless very oarefully watered, 
beooaaes sour long before root action commences, and 
the plant, instead of thrivin) * " 
state, we should advise 
Dy 



IF. R., Lincolnshire.—Then is a single variety only. 

Buy strong plants from any good nursery.- C. A. M .— 

The first mentioned is an easily-obtained plant—at least, 
in the large London nurseries. Try the Exotic Nurseries, 
Tooting. You would be most likely to obtain the Lily 

from Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, or Frmbel, of Zurioh.- 

Cove , Liverpool .—Try any of the large nurseries in your 
own town. C. 8.— Mr. Ryder's book (Ryder, Sale, Man¬ 
chester), will help you, and it is cheap. L. O. H .—You 

miy obtain the jars from Mr. B. 8. Williams, Holloway.- 

G. D., Clapham — You have neglected to enclose stamp. 


Books received. —Bees and Bee-keeping. By F. R. 
Cheshire, F.L.S., Ac. London : L. UpoottGill, 170,Strand, 

W.C.- Vols. of Popular Library of Literary Treasures. 

Ward and Lock, Safisbury-square, E.C.- Essays of an 

Idler. By Herbert Adams. London: Edward Curtice, 
Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 

Catalogues received.— Fi-uit, Ornamental Ever¬ 
green Trees, Hardy Shrubs, and Hardy Herbaceous 
Perennials. Jacob W. Manning, Reading Nursery, Mass. 

Cost of heating by gas.—There have 
been bo many inquiries in your paper as to the 
actual consumption and cost of heating by gas, 
that I will give my experience, extending over 
four years, of successful use of this means of 
heating. My house is 15 by 9, lean-to, getting 
no sun whatever during the winter months; 
it has 30 feet 3-inch pipe, a small boiler, with 
only three gas jets, fixed in a tool-shed attached 
to the greenhouse—an arrangement which 
obviates all down-draught—and I maintain the 
heat at 50 degs. The gas is never put out from 
October 20 until finculy done with for the 
season, and the average consumption of four 
winters has been:—October to December, ten 
weeks, 10,000 feet; January to March, thirteen 
weeks, 15,000 feet; April, four weeks, 5,000 feet; 
twenty-seven weeks, 30,000 feet, at 2s. 6d., 
£3 15s. The average weekly consumption is 
1,110 feet (under 7 feet per hour), and costs 
2s. 9cL, and I think that is about cheap enough 
for most amateurs. The oost per 1,000 feet of 
gas will vary in different localities, bat I 


believe the actual consumption will not be 
found materially to deviate from my figures, so 
that anyone may make his own calculation.— 
F. J. P., Lewisham. 


NOTES ON HEATING. 

Heating with hot water best.— As an 
amateur of more than twenty-five years* stand¬ 
ing and a reader of your paper from the com¬ 
mencement, I have noted with much interest 
the various opinions on the many ways of 
heating greenhouses. When I commenced I 
constructed a brick flue, which did very well 
twenty-five years ago, when there were not the 
many useful appliances of the present day. I 
was compelled to abandon this system, as I had 
to move about, and as it involved a deal of 
trouble and expense on re-construction, I fixed 
my affections on one of Poore’s American 
Radiating StoveB, which I had in use for nearly 
nine years. Under this method, with discovered 
precautions, I was euabled to keep out 18 degs. 
to 20 degs. of frost, and was successful in raising 
some splendid double Begonias of Laing’s seeds, 
which everyone knows are difficult to get 
up. This stove then became worn ont, ana I 
have taken to hot water, because I was told, 
and have found, that it was cleaner—not more 
expensive, except the first outlay. In September 
last I purchased a hot-water apparatus with 
Silver norse-shoe boiler, which has been in 
operation night and day ever since. At first 
I did not Know the required distance of 
opening of the automatic valve; and after 
it was pointed out to me by the engineer¬ 
ing friend who fixed it, it never went ont. 
It maintains a temperature of 17degs. to 20 degs. 
above the severest weather outside, of which it 
has had a good practical test lately, and in 
ordinary weather 20 degs. to 25 degs. In my 
house, a span of 19 feet by 10 feet, 60 feet 
from any dwelling, boiler facing S. by S.W., 
there is now 48 feet of 4-inch piping; 
it would heat 60 feet, easily maintaining 
the aforesaid temperature. A friend of mine 
has had the same boiler in use eighteen months, 
and his recommendation has been fully borne 
out. This boiler, burning night and day, con¬ 
sumes half a chaldron of coke per month, value 
5s. 6d. As for paraffin heaters they are simply 
ill-smelling absurdities.— George Beal, Thorn¬ 
ton Heath . 

Heating apparatuses.— The recent severe 
weather has proved conclusively that the various 
stoves for oil have not been equal to the low 
temperature that has prevailed. Gas gives more 
heating power, but then it is more expensive 
than oil, and one does not know what to do 
with the fumes. Do what you will (if it is inBide 
the house) there is always a taint of the gas, 
and the plants suffer accordingly. Gas, in the 
first instance, is expensive to fit up, to carry 
fumes off, and if the greenhouse is any distance 
from the house it is more so. The arrangements 
with flues mentioned by many of your readers 
are often too powerful tor small house; the air 
becomes too ary to the injury of plants. They 
also want constant attention, and often burn 
out quicker than is anticipated. They are 
not to be thought of for one who has 
to leave home early and return late. 
I am waiting patiently for some contrivance to 
be brought out suitable for houses 12 feet by 
8 feet, that will act safely and reliably for 
hours—say, twelve or fourteen—at the same 
time its power controllable, so that when the 
thermometer is at 26 degs. more heating power 
can be given than when the glass stands at, say, 
36 degs. ; then one could get a uniform tem¬ 
perature even if it were always kept at 40 degs. 
only. I think it possible for some apparatus to 
be constructed to accomplish this—say, at a 
daily expense of twopence; an I then, when the 
temperature falls considerably, the extra heat¬ 
ing power to be put on, expense not to exceed 
fourpence per day, only while the severe frost 
lasts; and when the glass rises revert to the 
original heating power at a cost of twopence 
daily. Perhaps some one of your numerous 
readers may be in possession of such an appa¬ 
ratus, and would kindly give his brother 
readers the benefit of his experience? This long, 
severe winter has put owners of small green¬ 
houses at their wita f ends. I am now spending 
(middle of March) sevenpenoe per day for oil, 
and that is more than I can afford, and it is not 
successful this severe weather. — E. Aldington. 
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outdoor plants. 

TEC0MA3 FOR OUTDOOR AND GREEN¬ 
HOUSE CULTIVATION. 

The genus Tecoma, which now includes several 
species formerly known as Bignonias, furnishes 
us with some of the most beautiful climbers for 
the stove and greenhouse, and, the species here 
illustrated, an excellent subject for a shel¬ 
tered situation out-of-doors. Tecoma radicans 
is an old and long-established garden plant, 
having been introduced as early as the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Miller speaks of it 
in his “ Dictionary ” as a plant worthy of a 
place in gardens, and in the Botanical Magazine 
a figure appeared so early as 1799, along with 
which the following interesting remarks occur : 
“ This deciduous climber is very hardy, and 
will mount to the summit of the highest tree or 
spread over the loftiest wall; hence it is recom¬ 
mended by Miller for covering buildings which 
are unsightly. In the months of August and 
September it puts forth its rich, magnificent, 
and trumpet-like flowers in bunches at the ex¬ 
tremities of the pendent branches, producing 
the most charming effect imaginable. One of 
the finest specimens we know grows against the 
house of Dr. Leith, near the Hospital at Green¬ 
wich. There is also a very fine specimen of it 
in the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea, the 
stem of which is the thickness of one's wrist.” 
Although, as here Btated, this species is quite 
hardy in this country in sheltered positions, 
yet, except in the extreme south, the flowers 
borne by plants growing Out-of-doors are by no 
means nearly so numerous as they are on plants 
under glass. Yet in a light sandy soil, on a 
sheltered wall with a southern aspect, it is a free 
flowerer, and if carefully pruned and kept clean 
it never fails to produce blossoms. Where such 
a situation cannot be had, I would recommend 
indoor treatment for this species. For training 
round pillars, up walls, or growing along the 
rafters of a conservatory, it is an excellent plant, 
and if the knife be freely used, cutting in the 
growth just as one would prune a Grape Vine, 
flowers will be furnished in abundance. Heavy 
pruning is essential to the free flowering of this 
plant. It is a native of N. America, between 
Florida and N. Carolina, where, in the woods 
or along the margins of forests, it is strikingly 
effective in the months of May and June. 

This is the only Tecoma which can be recom 
mended for outdoor cultivation, but there are 
others quite as beautiful which only need the 
shelter of an ordinary greenhouse. Of these, 

T. jasminoides is perhaps the finest of all. 
Although reputedly a shy bloomer, this plant 
may, by careful treatment, be made to flower 
freely; and there are, indeed, few climbers 
that are more attractive than a well-blossomed 
specimen of this species. It requires cool treat¬ 
ment, plenty, of light and air, and abundance 
of water during the summer months ; it should 
be kept quite dry all through the winter. A 
little pruning, but not so much as that recom¬ 
mended for T. radicans, is good for this species. 
The flowers are white, with a scarlet throat, 
and as large as those of a Gloxinia, to which 
thev bear some resemblance. They are borne 
in large racemes at the ends of the young 
branches. It is an evergreen Australianspecies. 
Another handsome greenhouse kind is T. 
capensis. This would stand out-of-doors in a 
mud winter, but a severe and wet winter would 

S rove fatal to it. The flowers are red, and 
ome in terminal racemes not unlike the in¬ 
florescence of an /Eschynanthus. T. australis is 
another species well adapted for greenhouse 
culture. The flowers of this plant are rather 
smaller than those of T. capensis, but they are 
borne in such large compound racemes as to 
have a fine effect. They are ivory-white, with 
purple blotch inside the tube. B. 
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16426.— Improving a lawn.— Mow as 
closely as possible, spread fifty loads of com¬ 
post, bush-harrow until smooth, sow one 
bushel of finest mixed lawn seeds, and 
bush-harrow again. It is not too late for the 
above operations, but they should be done at 
onoe. To make a good compost for this pur¬ 
pose, collect forty-five loads of road scrapings 
and parings into a heap one yard high, and 
spread over it five loads of gas-lime so as to 
cover the whole evenly; leave it six months, 
and then turn and thoroughly mix it.—E. J. 


EXHIBITION GLADIOLI. 

In the early days of our acquaintance with these 
interesting and beautiful flowers, their high 
prices, and the apparent difficulty that attended 
their cultivation, hindered many an enthusiastic 
admirer from attempting their culture. From 
40s. to 50s. per dozen was rather a long price 
for out-of-door flowers; but the prices have 
gradually lowered as the varieties have been 
propagated in larger quantities, and now Gladioli 
may be had in all their dignity and grandeur at 
•i?V? 8 * I** 3, P er ^ ozen ‘ Of course, there are 

still high-priced Gladioli offered, as much as 24s. 
per bulb being charged for some novelties. 

The following varieties are of sufficiently 
high quality, and embrace sufficient variety for 
the majority of amateur readers : Africain, slaty 
brown, streaked scarlet and white, with con¬ 
spicuous white blotch ; Belladonna, white, tinged 
lilac ; Baroness Burdett Coutts, lilac, tinged rose, 
of unusual size (last season we staged this variety 
9 inches across and with ten open flowers on the 
spike, and although we have seen as many as 
fourteen blooms on some varieties, the spikes we 
refer to were the largest and finest we have ever 
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seen); Camille, lilac, feathered darker lilac; 
Leviathan, rose and carmine ; Tour du Monde, 
lilac rose, long spike; Archduchess Marie 
Christine, white, tinged lilac, flowers large; 
Carnation, white, tinged carmine; Daubenton, 
rosy lilac, flamed carmine, with white bands 
down the middle of each petal; Didon, French 
white suffused with pale lilac; Dumont 
d’Urville, cherry, flaked carmine, white line 
in each petal, distinct; Horace Vernet, 
purplish red, blotched white, long spike; 
Hesperide, white, blotched and flaked rosy 
salmon; Jupiter, red, marbled black ; Lacepede, 
large rosy lilac flowers; La Perle, lilac, blotched 
carmine ; Leander, delicate lavender, distinctly 
striped white down each petal, large spike ; La 
V^suve, intense fiery red; Mr. A. Brogniart, 
rose, flamed red, blotched white ; Ondine, snow 
white with dark violet blotch, long spike; 
Octavia, rose, flamed red, and blotched white ; 
Orphee, rose, flamed carmine, opens quickly, 
ana stands a long time; Parorama, lilac, creamy 
white throat, each petal striped white; Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, white, blotched carmine; 
Rosa Bonheur, white, flamed carmine violet; 
Rossini, amaranth red ; Shakespeare, very early 
white, with carmine red blotch; Velleda, rose 
blotched lilac; Zampa, tender rose, mottled I 
carmine ; Amalthle, pure white ; Benvenuto, | 


orange red, with white blotch; Celimfem, 
orange red, flamed red, sometimes mottled; 
Colbert, red, striped white; Eglantine, delicate 
rose, flamed carmine ; Giganteus, rose, blotched 
carmine, veined white; La Phare, brilliant 
fiery red ; Meyerbeer, brilliant scarlet, flamed 
vermilion ; Ovide, carmine red with pure white 
* Pactole, yellow, the best of its colour ; 
Phoebus, bright red, with very conspicuous pure 
white blotch; Schiller, yellow, with purple 
blotch; the blooms last a long time. 

Their cultivation is not so difficult as sup¬ 
posed Any time during March or the first 
two weeks in April is suitable for planting 
Gladioli. The beds should be made 3 feet 
wide, three rows in each bed. We find three 
better than four, as all the plants can- be at¬ 
tended to without stepping on the beds. 
Remove the soil to the depth of 12 inches, and 
place a good layer of well decomposed farm¬ 
yard manure, to which may be added a little 
soot. The soil should then be returned sud 
the surface raked level. Plant the bulbs about 
1 foot apart 3 inches below the surface, and 
cover with a handful of clean sand. Examine 
the bulbs previous to planting. Those with 
two strong eyes may be divided, and those 
not large enough te cut should only be allowed 
one shoot, all other eyes being removed, as side 
stems do more harm than good. Often when 
two stems are allowed to one bulb they are both 
too late to bloom. During April and early in 
May the Gladioli will make their appearance 
through the ground, and when about 6 inches 
high, the surface of the beds should be 
loosened with a Dutch hoe. This requires 
great care, as a slip of the hoe might prove 
very disastrous. Whenever weeds appear the 
beds should be Dutch-hoed, and the weeds will 
be destroyed and the surface broken at the 
same time. The plants did not make good 
growth during last May, owing to the cold 
nights and. the absence of sun (hiring the day¬ 
time. This caused them to be almost three 
weeks later in blooming than in previous years ; 
but in an ordinary season they grow very 
rapidly during May, and early in June are 
12 inches or more in height, when a strong 
stake should be placed behind each plant at a 
safe distance from the bulb. To these stakes 
the plants are to be tied as they grow. About 
the third week in June the plants should have 
a good watering, and they should be mulched 
next day before the soil is dry. This mulching 
tends to retain the moisture and will keep the 
beds cool. About the beginning of July the 
beds generally wear a slightly yellow and un¬ 
healthy hue. This is about the time when they 
are forming the new bulbs, from which they 
send strong rootlets right down over the old 
bulbs. To bring back the rich dark green, and 
to assist them at this critical time, we have 
found nothing to help them so much as a dose 
of soot water, which may be given three or four 
times at intervals of threedays. All through July, 
in addition to the liberal mulching before referred 
to, they should be supplied once a week with 
liquid manure. By about the last week in July 
the sterns will appear swollen and rou- d, the 
flatness will disappear, and presently the spikes 
will be visible, which, when sufficiently Tong, 
should lie secured to the stake ; do not tie too 
tightly, but leave room for the spike to develop. 
Side spikes, too, will make their appearance, 
and these ought to be pinched out, as they are 
only robbers. We have seen Gladioli exhibited 
with these side-spikes attached, but they do not 
add to the beauty or dignity of the spikes. 
Growers of these beautiful flowers ought to 
have shading provided long before it is required. 
Some use canvas. By placing four stakes (a 
foot apart at the bottom, and fastened together 
at the top) over the plants just when the spike 
opens the lowest bloom, and covering with 
canvas, a miniature tent is formed, which pro¬ 
tects the spike from bad weather. But boxes 
such as we use are much better than this. The 
box (which is 2 feet long, 6 inches deep, and 
7 inches across, with open front for canvas) is 
placed over the spike when it commences to 
unfold the petals of the lowest bloom, and 
there it remains till the spike is wanted for 
exhibition. The box is kept cool, and this 
protection helps the spike to retain its lower 
blooms till the higher ones develop. From these 
boxes beautifully clean and waxlike spikes are 
taken, the painstaking and careful cultivator 
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being not unfrequently enabled to stage long 
spikes in faultlesa condition, with from twelve 
to sixteen open blooms, the admiration of all 
beholders. We do not use much water during 
the blooming season, though if August and 
September should prove very hot, weak liquid 
manure may be used occasionally, and the beds 
might be covered with old spent manure, as the 
cooler the bulbs and plants are kept the finer 
and better developed will the spikes be. 

When cutting for exhibition De careful not to 
cut during the middle of the day, unless the 
weather is very cool indeed ; and if you have 
to carry your spikes a long distance place them 
in water for about two hours before starting, 
and they will absorb sufficient moisture to keep 
them fresh for twelve hours or longer. Some 
may think after reading these notes that their 
culture is full of difficulties; but we may say 
that fine spikes may be had without all this care 
and trouble. Our object is to show, not only 
how fine spikes may be produced, but how spikes 
fit for exhibition may be procured. 

BtilaU. _Harknkss. 

THIS KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Root-restricted Tomatoes.— It is 
fact that Tomatoes grown in pots or boxes, and 
allowed to loot into the border, produce fruit 
more freely and of better quality than when 
planted out. Instead of starting into strong 
growth they experience a check, which causes the 
first of the flowers to 8et, and by the time the roots 
have found their way into the border the plants 
will have set a considerable quantity of fruit; 
this keeps them from becoming over-luxuriant 
afterwards. We prefer the cordon style of 
training, not as single cordons, but three 
stems to each plant. When about 3 feet long, 
fresh shoots are started from the bottom and 
trained on the top of the first ones. In this way 
plenty of fresh foliage and young wood is main¬ 
tained, and the first shoots can be readily cut 
out when done fruiting. Some growers do not 
syringe Tomatoes, alleging that it brings on 
ctisease. We do not find it to do so ; in fact, it 
is the most effectual remedy with which I am 
acquainted for white fly.—J. B. 

POULTRY. 

QUERY. 

16474.—Bffgs without shells.— Can any reader 
inform me what is the best cure for ducks which eat their 
eggs, and also lay them without shells ? 1 have given them 
plenty of chalk, but to no purpose.— Despair 

REPLIES. 

10475.—Foods for egg production (O. 
Ainsworth). —I cannot give you the analysis 
asked for, but I think the following extracts 
will be of interest to yourself and friends. The 
first, on the “ Constituents of the egg,” is from 
an old cutting taken from the columns of a con¬ 
temporary, but no clue is given respecting its 
authorship: “Chemically speaking, the shell 
of an egg consists chiefly of carbonate of lime, 
similar to chalk, with a very small quantity of 
phosphate of lime and animal mucus. The 
white of an egg (albumen) is without taste or 
smell, composed of eight parts of water, 15£ 
parts of albumen, aud parts of mucus, be¬ 
sides giving traces of soda, benzoin acid, and 
sulphurated hydrogen gas. The yolk has an 
insipid, bland, oily taste. It consists, chemi¬ 
cally, of water, oil, albumen, and gelatine. Now 
there most be something to form the shell. 
Oyster-shells head the list. Nothing furnishes 
so easily and successfully the requisite material 
for egg-shells as these natural productions of the 
sea. Albumen, the white of the egg, is found 
almost in its pure state iu fresh, sweet milk, and 
Wheat, Oats, Rye, Buckwheat, Barley, and Corn 
(? Indian) in the order as named. Corn furnishes, 
with the other grain, oil and gelatine. Now, 
this makes plain what we are to feed. If our 
hens lay eggs they must have the wherewith to 
produce the eggs.” The following, &b to the 
“ Analysis of various foods,” is from the “ Prac¬ 
tical Poultry Keeper,” by L. Wright: 
change of food, at times, will be beneficial, 
and in making it the poultry-keeper should 
be guided by the season. When the 
weather is warm, and the production of eggs 
abundant, the food should abound in nitro- 

S nous or flesh forming material, and not con- 
in too much starch or oli, both of whiph, being 
carbonaceous, have watanthjgijmg Fattening 


properties; but when the cold weather ap- 

E roaches, and the eggs of even good winter 
lyers are fewer than in summer, less of nitro¬ 
genous and more of carbonaceous food will be 
needed. The following table has been often 
copied since its first publication in the “Poultry 
Diary,” but its practical usefulness is so obvious 
that we make no apology for giving it here, 
with some modification to make the proportion 
of warmth-giving to flesh-forming ingredients 
more plain. 


! 

i 

Flesh- | 
forming' 
food, j 

Warmth- 1 
giving food, i 

Bone- 

making 

food. 
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Mineral 
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Oats . 

15 

« ! 

47 

2 

20 

10 

Oatmeal . 

! 18 

6 

68 

2 

2 

9 

Middlings (sharps)' 18 

6 

63 

5 

4 

14 

Wheat . 

! 12 

S 

7° j 

2 

1 

12 

Bariev . 

11 

2 

eo : 

2 

14 

11 

Indian Corn. 

11 

8 

65 : 

1 

6 

10 

Rice . 

7 

a trace 

80 j 

a trace 


13 

Beans and Peas .. 

» 25 

2 

j 48 | 

1 2 

8 

15 

Milk . 

i 4 

3 

5 

} 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

16478.— Preserving Plums.—I ehouM like to pre¬ 
serve Plums, Ac., from the recipe mentioned In p. 62, and 
given on p. 422, Vol. VII. Will “East Anglia be good 
enough to say how long the syrup is boiled ; also if the 
fruit is dropped in, then placed in jars, and syrup poured 
over?-S herwood Forest. 

16298.— Cowslip wine.— To every gallon 
of water weigh three pounds of lump sugar; 
boil half an hour, taking off the scum as it 
rises. When cool enough put to it a crust of 
toaBted bread dipped in thick yeast; let the 
liquor ferment in the tub thirty-six hours; then 
into the cask put, for every gallon, the peel of 
two and rind of one Lemon, and both of one 
Seville Orange, and one gallon of Cowslip pips ; 
then pour the liquor on them. It must be care¬ 
fully stirred every day for a week. Then, to 
every five gallons, put in a bottle of brandy. 
Let the cask be close stopped, and stand only 
six weeks before you bottle off; observe to use 
the best corks. This makes very superior wine, 
and is especially good after being kept a year 
or two, or longer, though fit for use six months 
after bottling.—F. C. T. 


To show the practical use of this table, it may 
be observed that whilst “sharps” or “mid¬ 
dlings,” from its flesh-forming material, is one 
of the beat summer ingredients ; in winter it 
may be advantageous to change it for a portion 
of Indian meal. It is, however, necessary to 
avoid giving too great a proportion of Maize, 
either as meal or com, or the effect will be a use¬ 
less and prejudicial fattening, from the large 
quantity of oil it contains. It is best mixed 
with Barley or Bean meal, and is then a most 
economical and useful food. Potatoes, also, 
from the large proportion of starch contained 
in them, are not good, unmixed, as a regular diet 
for poultry, but, mixed with bran or meal, will 
be found most- conducive to condition and 
laying.— Doulting. 

16305.— Hens eating 1 eggs. —Cause: Over¬ 
feeding and stimulating to get high average of 
eggs laid, with insufficient supply of egg-shell 
material. To cure, feed moderately on sharps 
and Barley, with a good supply of crushed 
egg-shells, oyster-shells, small limestone grit, 
ana broken flints. Mix a little flowers of 
sulphur in the soft food, or feather eating 
will be the next complaint. Thousands of hens 
are killed every year by the system of giving as 
much rich food as they can manage to stow 
away. A laying hen, properly fed, should never 
be fat.—N. Wood. 

16476. — Plymouth rocks (Puzzled).— Plymouth 
rocks are considered very fair layers, and, on the whole, 
good all-round fowls, some strains, of course, being better 
than others. All varieties of poultry lay more freely 
during warm weather than in time of frost and snow ; but 
Plymouth rooks, well looked after, will lay plenty of eggs 
even in the winter months.—D oultino. 

~ BIRDS. 

QUERY. 

16477.— Rearing Cockatiela—I shall be obliged if 
any of your readers can give me any information about 
the rearing of cockatiels (Nyraphicus Novoo-Hollandii). I 
have a pair of birds, and they have twice hatched and 
brought out young ones, but deserted them each time 
before they were able to leave the nest. The parent birds 
are now' sitting on eggs In an outside aviary, and I am 
anxious to save the young birds, if possible. The birds 
have plenty of water, Hemp, Canary, and Millet seed. 
Should 1 give egg, or green meat, or Apple, or anything 
else for extra nourishment for the young birds ? Any in¬ 
formation concerning these birds will be acceptable.— 
Berwickshire. 

REPLIES. 

16228 .— Pekin nightingales and red-crested 
car dinals —“ w. F. T.” win And that he can keep these 
well in cages ; but, of course, they are not so interesting 
as when kept in large aviary. 1 have a cock cardinal in a 
large canary cage in the house, and he keeps in the best 
of health ami plumage, and also whistles very well—very 
much like our English thrush. “ W. F. T." must be care¬ 
ful to keep them well supplied with insect food, especially 
the nightingales.—G. H. D. 

16302.— Lame canary.—“ Millar ” does 
not say whether there is any visible defect in 
his bird’s leg. If there is nothing to see the 
lameness probably arises from weakness. Rest¬ 
ing on its stomach no doubt shows that inflam¬ 
mation is present; therefore, some strengthen¬ 
ing medicine should be given to it. Cnard’s 
Finchine will cure it if anything will; I always 
give it to my birds when they are out of sorts. 
Give it plenty of fresh water and good seed and 
sand. Avo|4 draughts, and do not hang it 
above the gas at night.— A. d’Abchambaud. 


rjYCLAMEN GIGANTEUM, superbum, gran- 

\J difiomm. and the new brilliant, mixed, 2s. per doz.- ; two 
doz., 3s. 6d. Hardy Cyalamens, Is. 3d. per doa., free.—J. 
pQuvim.T.. Bvrtoet. Surrey. 


U jLj.nAdJ.MAS KUSES. —strong roots, to bloom 
next year, 6 for 2b. : 12, 3s. fld. White Everlasting Pea, 
choice and rare old garden flower, fine for cutting, 4, Is. 3d., 
“ en Honeysuckle, 6d. free.—J. CORN HILL, Byfleet, 


free. Golden 
Surrey, 


•TUBEROSES, pearl and African, good bulbs, 

I 6, Is. 9d.; 12, 3*i.; best time to pot. Home-grown Japan 
Lilies, red and white, 3, Is. 3d. Gladiolus grandaversis, 2s. 
per doz.. free.—J. COBNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 


r* ABB AGE AND LETTUCE PLANTS, Early 

L/ Ralnham and Prince of Wales, 10s. per 1,000. Cash.— 
G EO. F1LTNES 8, Victori a Nurser ies, Henfleld, Sussex._ 

HAMELLIA BLOOMS.—Lovely red, white, 

LI and pink. 6 for 9d.: 12 for Is 3d.; or 8a. 6d. per 100, post 
free to spy address.—T. A. NBIL. Florist, Clairvalc-td., Jersey. 


A UTUMN SOWN. — 100 Early Rainham 

■tl Cabbage, 50 hardy Lettuoe, 10 Parsley plants, plant each 
Thyme, Savory, Sage, for 2s. 6d., carriage paid.—EDWARD 
LEIGH, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


O UN FLOWERS FOR THE MILLION.—Rob- 

Q son’s Lion Sunflower (dark centre) will grow in any soil, 
large packets of Beed, by post, 7 Btamps.—H. ROBSON, 117, 
King-street, Hammersmith, W. 


T ARGE PRIMROSE ROOTS, 100, Is. 9d. : 

JJ 9a 1,000. Bluebell and Daffodil bulbs, growing, 140 
Is. 3d,; 6«. 1,000, free. All bloom this season.—THOMAS 
ATKINSON, 56, Highgate, Ke ndal, Westmoreland. _ 

WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES.—Largest STRAW- 

Vf BERRY in cultivation, "Goliath of Gath,” fruit big as 
hens’ eggs, nice fruiting plants, 2s. 6d. doz., free; 50 far 7a 6d. 
—H. A. W1FFEN, Belchamp, Clare, 8uffolk. 


OTTIFFEN’S NOVELTIES.—New and Rare 
V? ROSES: The Green Rose; Conservative, nearly blue; 
Empress of India, produces flower 2^feet in circumference; 
President Garfield, black, edged crimson; Miss Forteecue 
new perpetual Tea, always in flower, in depth of winter even, 
Boole de Neige (true), pure white flowers, shape of Camellia, 
very lovely: all 2u each; the set of six free for 10a 4 large 
b l o o min g plants of Tree Carnation, including the new yellow, 
~ teen of Yellows, free, for 5s. A few more Strawberry 
nts, Goliath of Gath, produce fruit larger than hen's eggs, 
free, 2s. 6d.; and other novelties. Send for List.—EL A. 
N, Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk. 


UUIFFEN’S NOVELTIES.—Look here! New 

V V Fuchsias. Masterpiece, flowers large as a hen-egg, good 
plant, ft™*, la. 2d.; new pure white Ageratum, " Ellen Terry," 
perpetual flowerer, large, scented trusses of lovely white 
flowers, 6 in. across, good plant, free, Is. 3d.: 1 each of above, 
free. 2a 6d.— H. A WTFFEN, Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk. 

WIFFEN’S GOOD THINGS.—Beautiful 

n white Clematis (Nita alba); new variegated foliage 

S lant Ligustrum excelaum tricolor, green and pink foliage; 

.igustrura albeum, green and yellow foliage, Is. 6d. each, 
free; the three for 4s., all quite hardy; pure white perpetual 
flowering whito Mobs Rose, The Ghost, Empress of India, 
largest Rose in cultivation, Boole de Neige, pure white 
Camellia shaped, the 3 for 5e.— H. A. WIFiEN, Belchamp 
Clare. Suffolk. _ 

■DOSES! ROSES!! ROSES ! 1!—The best 

Xu *nd cheapest in the world: 100,000 to select from; all have 
been kept moved back, and will plant now with safety. 20 
choice standards, 12s. 6d.; 24 half-standards, 12s. 6a.; 50 
choice dwarfs, 12s. 6d.; 26 choice Teas and Noisettes, 6d.; 12 
choice climbing, 5s.; 50 dwarf, mixed, without names, 10a 6d.; 
12 standards, 12 half-standards, mixed, without names, 
10s. 6*1. My selection. Cash with order.—Thousands of testi¬ 
monials. Catalogues free. — JAMES WALTERS, Rose 
Grower, Exeter. 


■ROSES ! ROSES !! ROSES 1 ! ! — The best 

Xu and cheapest in the world. 12 choice standards, 7s. 6d.; 
12 half-standards, 6s 6d The following are all carriage free: 
12 choice dwarfs, 5b. ; 12 Teas and Noisettes, 6s. 6<L ; 6 beauti¬ 
ful yellow Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 old-fashioned Roses, 3s. 6d.: 6 
Cabbage Roses, Ss. 6<L : 6 choice Moss Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 Glolre 
de Dijon, 3s. 6d.; 6 Marcchal Niels, 3s. Kd.: 12 crimson 
monthly Roses. 4s. 6d.: 12 pink monthly Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 
quick-growing climbing Roses, 2s. 6d.; 12 Sweet Brier, 3s. My 
selection. Cash with prder. Catalogues free — JAMFS 
WALTERS, Rose Grower,.Exeter. 

POSES ! ttOSES 1! ROSES ! ! T — The best 

Xv and cheapest in the world. 50 choiee perpetual* for 2fa. 
Purchaser’s selection from 400 best varieties. List of names 
on applioafcRm. Cash with order.—JAMES WALTERS, 
Rose Grower, Exeter. ___ 
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■REACHEY’S FLOWER SEEDS for present 

" sowing. All fresh, pare seed, saved by himself, that will 
disappoint no one. Superb Show and Fancy Pansy, choice 
Carnation, Oiant Sweet Violet, Is.; grand Pentstemon, 
Canterbury Bells, Spotted Foxglove, Gentiann ocaulis, Antir¬ 
rhinum, Aquilegia, 3d. and 6d. packet.—Mr. R W. BE AOHEY, 
Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 

"DEACHEY S FIRST PRIZE BEGONIAS. — 

B Seed now ready not to be excelled anywhere. Grandest 
double, 2s. 6d.; grandest new large-flowered erect single. 
IS. fid.; finest single, older varieties, 9d. and Is. fid. Full 
Instructions for raising on each packet. Sow now. For price 
of choice named varieties and Seedlings see Catalogue, with 
instr uctions for growing.—Kingskerswell, Devon. 


F UCHSIAS EXTRAORDINARY.—Everyone 

should grow Phenomenal, gigantic double blue, very hand¬ 
some, 9d.; Frau Emma Topfer, giant double, shaded white. 
Is.; Scbnuwitchen, immense double white, Is.; La France, 
lovely double lavender, most perfect, Is ; Mrs. Rundell, finest 
single orange, 9d. each ; twelve other choice varieties, 2a. fid., 
free.; 3d. extra if only one ordered.—R. W. BKAOHEY, 
KingskerswelL 

■DEACHEY’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 12 

finest prize varieties, 3s.; cuttings half-price; List; choice 
Pelargoniums, to bloom this season, 4s. 6d. dozen; choice pot 
Geraniums, in flowe r. 4s. dozen._ 

■DEACHEY’S GIANT - POLYANTHUS. — 

Grandest atrain extant. Twelve fine-blooming plants all 
oolours, 3s. 6d. HEED now ready. White, Is.; yellow, Is.; 
rich orange, Is fid.; crimson, Is ; extra dark, Is fid.; laced, 
Is ; Hoee and Jack-in-the-Green, Is 6d.; mixed, 7d. and Is 
Choic e Hyb rid Primrose, Is. 5d . per p acket._ 

■DEACHEYS SWEET VIOLETS, finest 

collection In England. Catalogue of thirty best double 
and single varieties with full instructions for cultivation; 
including Roses, Carnations, Primroses &c.. 2d. 


*DEACHEY’S CARNATIONS.—Twelve finest 

named fragrant double border varieties, 8s.; twelve beau¬ 
tiful “ Selfs” “ dhow,” or “ Picotees,” 10s.; twelve Tree Carna¬ 
tions, 12s. Catalogue, with instructions, 2d.—Mr. R. W. 
BEAOHEY, Kingskerswell. Devonshire. 


pacta, best 
100, 60 for Is 9d., 
- -. —rch 29th, Becken¬ 
ham. Mrs. K. is very pleased with the Lobelia; large, healthy 
plants; reoeived In good condition."—CRANE A CLARICE. 
Haddenham, Cam be. 


T7ERBENAS.—Stroug-rooted cuttings, the 

°* l* 8 * year's seedlings, will give a grand show at a 


TUT ARGUERITES.—Yellow or white, Is. 6d. 

d °z. Heliotropes, Is 3d. do*. 7s 100. Geraniums, 
good scarlets, Ss 100, free.—CRANE k CLARKE. Haddenham. 


rjHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.—0 

¥ good Chrysanthemums, 6 Marguerites, yellow, white, and 
blue I 4 Fuchsias (named), 4 Double Scarlet Tropeeolums, 
4 Heliotropes and 4 Double Petunias, all of first-class quality, 
3a, 3d., free,—CRANE A CLARKE, Hftddonham, Paints. 


"FUCHSIAS.—Superb oollection, Is. 0d. doz. ; 
X «poh sorts as Elegance, Charming, Avalanche, Monu- 
ment, fcq—CRANE A CLARKE, Haddenham, O-mb# 


rjHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Superb collection, 

r ®uch as Lord Alcester. Lady Selborne, Soeur Melaine, 
To Shako, Rosea superba, Mons. C. Hubert. Mdme. C. Audi- 

f eur, Dr. Sharpe, Gluck, Brunette, Bismarck, Geo. Glenny, 
liver Fleure, Ac., la. 3d. doz., free.—CRANE A CLARKE, 
Haddenham, Cambe. 


OINGLE DAHLIAS, from sixteen best named 
« varieties, strong, la. 3d. per doz.: Lobelia Cardinally 
^iant scarlet border plant, 2k. fid. doz.-CRANE A 
CLARKE, Haddenham, Camba._ 


Q nnn DOUBLE PETUNIAS —a splendid 

UjVW collection of these invaluable plants for conser¬ 
vatories andjwindow boxes, such sorts as Adonis, Lapageur, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

ROOTED CUTTINGS.—Selections made at 

Ss. fid., 4a., and 6s. per doz., cuttingB half twice, from a 
splendid oollection of 4,000 plants, which carried thi* last 
season 80,000 blooms. Catalogue of, and how to grow, Chry¬ 
santhemums, 44, each. Gratis to customers.—JAMES GUY¬ 
TON, Florist, Belton, Great Yarmouth. 

rjORNFLOWER, blue, German national flower, 
¥ plant now for “ rl y bloom, grand plants, half dos. Is. 3d.; 
doz., 2s.; 100,10s. 

HARNATIONS.—True old crimson Clove, fine 
ir P l * nU -3 3 d -: 6 (or fc.; doz., 3s. fid. White Clove 
Pink, Mrs. Sinkins, 3 for Is.; 6, Is. fid.; doz., 2s. 

[TARNATIONS.—Mixed seedlings, which are 

¥ expected to produce a large percentage of doable flowers, 
6 for Is.; doz.. Is. 9d. 

HYCLAMEN, nice corms for next winter 

bloom, 6 for Is. 6d.; doz, 2s. fid. 

TIAHLIAS, single, mixed colours, nice plants, 

to grow on for summer bloom, 6 for 9d.; doz., la 3d. 

TOMATO, large red, most reliable variety, 

strong healthy plants, Is. fid. and 2b. fid. dos. 

ASPARAGUS.—One year old plants, 100, 
2s. fid.; 1,000, 20s. 

AU above are free for oaek with order . 

JAME8 GUYTON. 

Florist. Jfca, Belton, Great Yarmouth. 


TOR SPRING PLANTING.- Lilies, Iris, 

• Gladioli, hardy Orchids, Ao., in great variety, hardy and 
half-hardy bulbs and herbaoeous plants. Spring List free on 
application.—W. QRIE8INQER. Fulford, York._ 


fJRANE & CLARKE will be pleased to post 

their Special List to their patrons and intending purchasers 
on receipt of addresses. Satisfaction guaranteed. Testi¬ 
monials and reorders reoeived daily —Hillside Nursery, Had- 
denham, Camba._ 


T ILIES OF VALLEY, 200 crowns, 3s. 6d.; 

" Ferns and HonanuoklM for trail!* wnrlr* uiH wmItwIm 


HENRY MAY 

Offers the following Plants, securely paokod, carriage mdd. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. Stamps or P.O. 
at Bedale. 

TESTIMONIALS DAILY. See the foUowing 

" Edinburgh. 

"Dear Sir,— I reoeived the plants in oapital condition; I 
was pleasantly surprised by the quality of them, they form 
such a contrast to the rooted scraps which I have lately 
received. Yonr promptness in replying also dt serves acknow¬ 
ledgement. “Yours— “J. T." 

ROSES. -The fact is pretty well known that II. M. has 
been well to the fore during the last 20 years amongst leading 
Rose growers, having obtained First Prizes at the Crystal 
Palace, York, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle, Altrincham (in 
Cheshire), Darlington, Harrogate, Hartlepool, Ac., Ac. 

Roses, hybrid perpetual*, strong, healthy plants, to inelude 
such as La Franoe, A. Colomb, M. Beauman, C. Lefebvre, 
E. Hausberg, A. Ducher, Capt. Christy, M. de Lyon, 6s. 
per doz.; 40s. per 100., named. 

Roses, Tea scented, to inolude such as Belle Lyonnaise, Gloire 
de Dijon, Red G. de Dijon, La Princess Vera, Berard, M. 
Guillot, 9s. doz., named. 

Roses, climbing; 6 grand plants, 3s.: 12 ditto, fie. 

Roses, on own roots; SO sorts in nioe plants, well rooted, 4s. 6d 
per doz., named. 

Carnations, fine named, 5s. doz. 

„ Crimson Clove, 3s. doz. 

Picotees, fine named, 5s. doz. 

Pansies, flue named show and fancy, la fid. doz. 

Myoeotis (Forget-me-Not), Is. doz. 

Polyanthus, Webbs' fine gold-laoed, 2a doz. 

„ really fine mixed strain, la doa 
Auricula, scedL from named kinds, to flower this spring, 
2s. doz. 

White Garden Pinks, Is. doz. Mrs. Sinkins, 2a fid. doz. 

Sweet Williams, magnifloent strain, la doa 
Daisies, crimson. 50 for 2s. 6d.; 100 for 4a fid. 

„ White, 50 for 2s. 6d.; 100 for 4a fid. 

Alyssum compactum, spring fl„ yellow, la doa 
Aubrietia, purple, spring fl., la doz. 

Columbines, seedlings of sorts, 2s. doa 
Rockets, purple and white, la doz. 

Fuchsias, fine named rooted cuttings, double and single, 
Is. fid. doa 

Single Dahlias, fine named pot roots, 2a doa 
Pelargoniums, fine bushy plants, 6a doa 
Geraniums, double and single Ivy-leaved, of sorts, splendid 
plants, 2s. doa 
Obi 


soon, 


East 

Is. doa 

Brompton Stock, to flower soon, la doa 
Clove Carnation, mixed colours, Is. doa 
Papaver, scarlet garden Poppy, Is. doa 
Wallflowers, fine double mixed, la doa : 100, 5s. 

„ Harbinger, Tom Thumb, tjw la. doa 
Hollyhock*, 3s. doa 

Dahlias, fine named, Show, Fancy, A Pompon vara, 3e. doa 

Heliotropes, strong rooted cuttings, Is. doa 

Cyanus, brilliant Blue Cornflower, la doa 

Ireslne Herbstii, dark-leaved, Is. doa 

Marguerites, white, yellow, or blue, la fid. doa 

Lobelia, blue or white, la ; 6a 100. 

Mesembryanthemum, cordifolium varies., la fid. doz. 

Rare White Cactus, 3a doz. 

Begonia, white, perpetual flowering, 2a do *. 

Ageratum, blue or white, Is. doz. 

Helichrysum or Everlastings, 12 mixed, la 
Pink, double white, Mrs. Minkina 2a fid. 

Established 1810. 

Please send full address distinct. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 

The HOPS NURSERIES, Bedale, Yorks. 


WHITE 

PELARGONIUM, 

(awarded 20 First-clai 


FLOWERS. 

Volonte n&tion&le alba 

(awarded 20 First-class Certificates, 1885) has proved itself 
perpetual flowering and ono of the most useful plants in cul¬ 
tivation. Sample truss on application. Plants, 2s. 6d. to 
10s. 64. each, large size, full of flower buds. Queen of the 
Belgians, best white zonal, p'ant of each rree by post, 3s. 6d. 
FBBDBBICK PERKINS, Nurseryman, 
Regent Street, Leamington gp a._ 

POSTAL BOXES.—Light wood, 6 by 3 by H, 

j- Is per doz., 9s. per gross: 9 by 4 by 2, Is. fid. doz,. 1&. 
per gross. Cash with order.—CASBON, Millfield Box Works, 

Peterb oro'. ____ 

TOMATO PLANTS. — Early large red, the 

. Trophy, Conqueror, Vick's Criterion, Laxton's open air, 
best sorts, 6 for la. fid.. 12 for 2s. 3d , 25 for 4s., free.— 
C ASBON A SON, Millfield Nurser y, Peterboro'. 

PjUCUMBER PLANTS, Rollisson’s Telegraph 

¥ (true), best variety for frames or greenhouse. 3 for 2s. 6d. t 
6 for 4a. 6d., free.—CASBON A SON, Millfield, Peterboro'. 


R non PELARGONIUMS.— French, show 

v/jV/wU kc., 12 choice named varieties, named, frofb 
single pots, 5s.; 6 for 3s., free.—J. LOOMKS, Whittlesea. 


[GLOXINIAS.—12 for 4a. 6d., free, grown 

w from prize named varieties, chiefly erect flowering; Achl- 
mines, 12 in variety, Is. 6d., free.—LOOME S , Whlttleaea. 

A 000 COLEUS.—12 for 2a. 3d., free, each 

■?» y ¥ as Countess of Dudley, Major Kitchener. J. L 


MlCOTIANA AFFIN1S, tweet-scented Bou- 

„ vardia-like white flower, strong plant* for early b'oom; 
2 for Is 6d : 4 for 2s. 6d,. fre e —CASBO N A SON, Pet erboro'. 


T OBELI A, feLUE 

AJ and Emperor Williai_ 

-CASBON A 8QN, Florists, 


Jryttal Palace Compact* 

and Emperor William, sturd^jjLants, 2s. 6d. per 100, free. 


iBeld Nursery, Peterboro' 


HAR NATIONS, mixed varieties, best sorts, 
transplanted, well-rooted plants, from open ground. 6 for 
2s. 6d.; 12 for4s. fid , free—CASBON A SON. Peterboro'. 


PANSIES, mixed variety, splendid strain 

-L from named show flowers; 12 for 2s. • 25 for 3s. fid., 
free.—CA8BON A SON, Millfield Nursery, Peterboro'. 


n REAT NOVELTY in PANSY SEED.—This 

vl seed comprises the lovely Ashburaham strain, the splen¬ 
did high-coloured Bore&tton (Eokford) strain, the Giant 
Trimardeu (4-inch Pansy), and the grand new Scotch Fancy 
Farming. The grandest mixture of Pansy seed ever offered. 
220 seeds for Is . 600 for 2b., free.-R SHEPPEBBON, Proa- 
pect House, Belper. 


ROSES.—6 beautiful, Dwarf Perpetual, named, 
av 2a. fid.; 5a. per doz.; to Inelude A. K. Williams and Gloire 
__ .. ’ ... .— --- ' | de Dijon, strong, well rooted, all different, carriage paid. 

"? rks rockeries. Smaller plants, mixed, not named, 3s. per dot.: 6 for Is. 9d., 
12 plants, 2s., free.—i WATERF12LD, Horncastle.| | post free.— eTgREENSILL, W. SmallHeatb, Birmingham. 
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Qfin HOLLYHOCKS.—12 extra strong one* 
Cl, ‘ ter ' , striin ' u : £ - ,rM 

9. (inn CHRYSANTHEMUMS, in all the 

J. arietie *- 12 named assorted, Is. 6d., free. 
—J- LOOMES, The Nurseries, Whittlesea. 


30(1 CALCEOLARIAS, HERBACEOUS.— 

y\S\J Sutton's perfection, 12 extra strong plants for flower- 
ing pote, 4s. 6d.; 6 for 2s. 60.-LOOMES, Whittlesea._ 

TGTCOTIANA VICTORIA AFFINIS (true).— 

A1 Gigantic white Bouvardia-like flowers, sweet-scented, 
easily cultivated, 3 for Is. 3d.—JAMES LOOMKS, WhitUe- 
sea. near Peterboro'. 


10 linn 0LD English lavender.— 

, Sweet-scented, 3 atreng plants, Is.; 12 for 
2s. fid ., free.—J. LOOMES, Whittlesea. 

ann COLD FERNS, large plants, 3 for 

^LOOMES^ "• CbOICe , " riet1 '’ U M - frM - 

R nnn PANSIES, Romer’s strain, very 
t/jV/V/y ehoiee, 12 for Is. 3d.; 24, 2s. WALLFLOWERS. 
Blood-red, Purple and Golden Tom Thumb, strong plants, 24 
for is. 34. FORGET-ME-NOTS, 12 plants for Is. 3d. SILENE 
(mixed), will flower directly, 12 for 1 b. 3d. HONE8TY, 12, 
is- 3*1. All free.-J. LOOM E8, Whit tlesea._ 

T AVATERA ARBOREA VARIEGATA.— 
T ”‘ egtted toUMe ' 3 ,or 

fi nnn FUCHSIAS.—12 choice varieties, 

y 1 double and single, from my noted collection, 

LogMfe^WhUuLr^ 11 ' nam8d - ■"-* 


R nnn tomatoes, new VARIETIES, 

Air - U»e_best for 


outdoor culture, MuTams' OoTden"Queenr*and*"King f of 
Tomatoes, 3 for Is. 3d. Chiswick Red, 6 for Is. 3d. Hatha- 

7*1 and Red ' 12 for lB - 3 d - ftro.- 

. LOOMES, Whittlesea, near Peterboro’. 


CHEAPEST IH THE WORLD, 

QUALITY CONSIDERED. 

50 nnn TANSIES (Show and Fancy), 

Antirrhinums, Pentstemons. Mimulus. 
Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Border Carnations and Piooteco, 
Delphiniums, Single and Double Zonal and Double Ivy- 
Imved Geraniums, Fuchsias, Summer Chrysanthemums. 
M ehaeimaa Dasies, all 2s. 6d. per doz., superb named aorta, my 
■election. Seedling Tuberous Begoniaa and Hollyhocks. 2k. fid 
Violas Kmtore, and heat Borts to colour, 12 la. 3d , 25 2s 
Seedling Carnations, Piootees, Pyrethruma, Auriculas, Poly¬ 
anthus, Cowslips, la. 3d. per doz. All free.-CRAMB, 
Dunblane. N.B. Catalogues free. 


"DANS1ES.—Large stock of the newest and 
x choicest varieties at moderate prices. Catalogues free 
N t B n '~ A ' PATTIS0N 4 8( ^* Greenlaw Nurseries, 


TWOPENCE PER PACKET. — PRIZE 

x SEEDS.—Quality unsurpassed. — Begonia, Primula, 
Cineraria, Acacia, Calceolaria, Carnation, Gloxinia, Balsam, 
Ice plant, Single Dahlia, Polyanthus, Auricula, Verbena, 
Heliotrope, Niootiana atfinis, Ganna, Lavender, Pansy, Gla- 
diolua, Aster, Mimulus, Stock, Chrysanthemum, Lobelia 
Musk, Mignonette, Godetia, Sweet WiUiam, Zinnia, Phlox- 
Castor Oil plant, variegated Maize, Solatium, &c.; Is. worth 
.Hundreds testimonials.-C. SHILLING, Seeds- 
man, Wmehfleld, Hants. 


OUTDOOR CUCUMBER.—The beat sort in 

V cultivation is the Incomparable Ridge, which produces in 
the open ground abundance of fruit, from 18 Inches to 22 
inches in length. A trial solicited. Twenty-four seeds, 7<L. 

Gw^ajaLWsaaa. ^ sh,l - 


MUSHROOM 8PAWN. 

CUTBUSH’S MILLTRAOK never fails a quick & ready 
crop. Price 6d. per cake, or 6s. per bushel of 14 cakes. 

Hlghgate ynrgerlea, London, N. 


FINSBURY PARK HUR8ERY, 

820, GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. 

Messrs. G. & J. GOSHAWK, 

Proprietors. 

B C. RAVENSCROFT has undertaken the 

• entire management of the above, and begs to offer Cal¬ 
ceolaria, Golden Gem (strong, from oold frame), Is. 3d. per 
doz.; 6s. per 100. Kcheverias, ditto, Is. per doz.: 6s. per 100. 
Coleus, 10 distinct and showy varieties for 2s.; 6 for Is. fid. 
Silver tricolor Zonal (Prince Silverwings), strong, 3s. 6d. per 
doz. Amaryllis (Vallota) purpurea, good bulbs, 9d. to la fid. 
each; smaller, 3 for Is.; pot now. Hoya carnosa, good plants. 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 64. each. Begonias, tuberous, unequalled 
lurge-flowered strain, for pots or bedding; fine sound tubers, 
4s. 61. and 6s. per doz.; smaller. 3s.; selected seedlings, to 
colour, 9s. to 20s. per doz. Gloxinias, craBSifolia, fine tubers, 
mixed colours, 4s. and fie. per doz All carefully packed ana 
post free for cash with order. Lists of Beedlings, &c., will be 
ready shortly. __ 


TO EXHIBITORS.—Girtford Giant, the new 

x Scarlet Runner Bean; finest In cultivation: Is. 6<L per 
p int, la per half-pint, free.—T. GILES, Oowgflald, Salisbury. 

T ILIUM AURATUMS. —Finest, freah, plump 

AJ bulbs, 5s. fid. doz.: double Pearl Tuberoses, la. fid. do*. 
AU guaranteed round-flowering bulb s for immediate clear¬ 
ance ; great bargains.—WILLIAM HUDSON, Direct Im- 
orter, Beaoonafleid, Ttf tenham, London. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

WHITE FLOWERS FOR EASTER. 

Deutzia gracilis is one of the best white 
flowering plants available at Easter. If plants 
of it are first raised from cuttings, it will take 
three or four years to get them large enough to 
be effective. The half-ripened shoots will 
■trike freely in sandy soil, and root quickly with 
the aid of bottom-heat; but during summer they 
will form roots in about six weeks in a cold 
frame if carefully looked after. As soon as 
rooted let them be potted singly in 3-inch pots, 
in which they Bhould remain with the protection 
of a cold pit or frame until the following spring. 
While resting in winter, a piece of ground on a 
warm sunny border should be prepared There 
should be a depth of 12 inches of good soil, and 
below that it should be well broken up. About 
the middle of April the plants may be put out. 
Turn them out of their pots and shake off all the 
soil, so as to be able to disentangle the roots; 
then plant them out 15 inches apart each way. 
The first summer they may require water at the 
roots in dry weather to enable the latter to get 
a good hold of the soil, but after that they will, 
as regards moisture, take care of themselves. 
The only attention they will require after that is 
to cut the young shoots down every winter to 
within an inch of the last year’s growth, and 
this operation must be repeated until the plants 
are thought to be large enough. There will ba 
sure to be plenty of roots, but branches are what 
are wanted. A well-furnished plant ought to 
consist of from sixteen to twenty-four young 
shoots of one year’s growth, and there is no 
difficulty in obtaining them under the planting- 
out system. These should range from 9 inches 
to 15 inches high; then, when the plant is taken 
up and potted in a 6-inch pot, it will be capable 
of producing a fine show of fiowers. A relay of 
plants will be necessary in order to work out 
this system, as the same plants will not bear 
forcing every year. It will be understood that 
these directions are intended for plants in pots, 
suitable for church decoration and similar pur¬ 
poses. For furnishing cut flowers larger plants 
are desirable, but how much forcing they will 
want to bring them in flower will depend on 
whether Easter is early or late. At any rate, 
a temperature very little above that of an ordin¬ 
ary greenhouse will at all times be sufficient to 
bring them forward for this purpose. The 
flowers of the lovely 

Eucharis amazonica are always valuable &t 
Easter time, and, given plenty of room, a suit¬ 
able temperature, and a sufficient number of 
plants, there is no more difficulty in getting 
them in flower at Easter than at any other time. 
Beginners are recommended to start with plants 
that have flowered during August or September, 
as in that case there is time to grow them on 
briskly before dull days set in. Ten weeks in a 
temperature ranging from 70 degs. at night to 
85 degs. during the day by fire-heat, and 10 degs. 
higher by sun-heat from September 1 to nearly 
tiie end of November, will enable them to 
develop good flowering bulbs for the spring, 
when the temperature both at night and day 
■honld be reduced 15 degs in a gradual manner, 
and in that temperature they should be rested. 
The soil about the roots should be kept 
rather dry than wet for a period of six or eight 
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weeks according to the time at which they are 
wanted into flower. It is quite safe to reckon 
that they will require a month in a higher tem¬ 
perature to bring them into bloom, and if they 
should be a week too early it is easy to retard them 
by removing them to a cooler house. Repotting 
once in two years is often enough, and the most 
suitable soil is three parts fibrous loam and one 
of peat. Always bear in mind that the more 
heat they are subjected to the more water they 
will need. Where plants in pots are required, 

White-flowered Azaleas are indispensable ; 
of these the semi-double forms are most valuable, 
especially such varieties as Borsig and narcissi- 
flora ; they bloom freely, and the flowers are of 
the purest white. Fielder’s White and the old 
white (indica alba) are single-flowered varieties. 
Any of these grown in 6-inch pots are most 
useful, both for church decoration and for 
rooms. 

Spir.ea japonica deserves prominent notice ; 
it is easily grown, and very effective even in 
small pots. The best way in which to obtain 
plants suitable for 6-inch pots is to divide a few 
old stools early in spring. The pieces need not 
be large ; if there are three or four crowns to 
each, they will be large enough. These pieces 
should be planted out in a rich piece of ground 
before they begin to grow, and in dry weather 
must have an abundance of root moisture, for all 
the herbaceous Spiraeas are moisture-loving sub¬ 
jects ; indeed, without it, this one in particular 
would not make satisfactory growth. One sum¬ 
mer’s growth will be sufficient to produce plants 
suitable for 6-inch pots. They may be taken up 
at any time between the middle of November 
and the end of the year, and after they are 
potted, place them in a cold frame until wanted. 
A month or six weeks in a temperature of 
60 degs. will be required to bring them into 
flower, according to the date on which they are 
wanted. Spiraea Thunbergi is a hard-wooded 
species, which responds freely to artificial heat, 
and will be found valuable in a cut state. It 
produces numbers of umbels of white flowers, 
on long arching branches, which may be effec¬ 
tively used for vases, in which, judiciously 
arranged, they look well. It is a plant of easy 
culture, but to grow it with as little trouble as pos¬ 
sible two sets of plants are necessary, and then 
all the preparatory details may be carried on 
in the open ground, as one set of plants will be in 
a condition for forcing every other year. When 
Easter comes late, this Spiraea will come on in 
an ordinary groenhouse; at other times a 
very little forcing will suffice to bring it into 
flower. 

The Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulns) is an 
admirable subject for our purpose, os its large 
balls of white flowers are very striking mixed 
with other subjects. As in other cases, two 
sets of plants are necessary, and it is indis¬ 
pensable that they be well established in pots. 
Indeed, the best results are obtained when the 
plants are regularly cultivated in pots, as no re- 
nance can be placed upon plants recently lifted 
from the open ground and potted to furnish a 
sufficient number of flowers to be of any value ; 
besides, well-established plants produce much 
larger and better formed flowers than would 
otherwise be the case. This plant requires more 
heat and a longer time to bring it into flower 
than some others. It is quite safe to allow It 
seven or eight weeks in the forcing house; if 


there are signs of its being too early, it will 
keep fresh and bright for a fortnight in a cool 
house. While making growth keep it in a cool, 
airy house, and supply it liberally with liquid 
manure, as the stronger the wood the larger 
and more numerous the flowers will be. 

Lilies of TnE Valley, when required in large 
quantities, should have a brick pit devoted to 
them, in which convenience is afforded for giv¬ 
ing them a little extra warmth if required. In 
this case the routine must be of a permanent 
character. A bed of soil should be placed in 
the pit and care taken that after it is put in it 
does not sink down too far from the glass, or the 
leaves and flower-stems will be drawn up weak. 
The surface of the bed ought not to be more 
than 10 inches or 12 inches from the glass. The 
soil should consist of good loam chiefly, with a 
little rotten manure to give the roots a little 
stimulus. Good strong pieces, the size of a man’s 
hand, with several crowns to each, are the right 
sort of plants to select. These should be planted 
some time in February and well attended to 
afterwards in the way of watering and air-giving 
—indeed, every effort should be made to get them 
established quickly. Early in June the lights 
may be taken off altogether until winter. ^Riey 
may be expected to furnish a fair supply of 
flowers the first year, but more the second or 
third. With rich surface dressings and frequent 
supplies of liquid manure during aummer, a bee) 
once well made will last for several years. 
Owing to the movable character of Easter, it is 
not possible to give precise instructions as to 
whether or not they will require any forcing 
to bring them into flower at a given date. 
When Easter is late and the season favourable 
they will come on without any forcing; the 
rest must be left to the judgment of the culti J 
vator. 

Magnolia conspicua is perhaps the most 
useful of all hardy plants for this purpose, as 
when trained to a wall it invariably furnishes a 
supply of its bold and lovely white flowers at 
that time. Except in very early springs, bush 
trees of it do not open their flowers soon enough. 
The only drawback to its use is that its flowers 
expand before its leaves ; but it is an easy matter 
to substitute other leaves for those that belong 
to it, and, if leaves cannot be obtained from the 
evergreen variety, those of the Rhododendron 
will answer the purpose very well. Where bold 
masses of flowers are wanted, some of the 

Hardy Rhododendrons may be taken up 
and placed in pots. A very little forcing will 
be sufficient to bring them into flower, ana it is 
not at all difficult to meet with medium-sized 
plants having a sufficient number of flower buds 
that only requiro a little artificial warmth to 
' induce them to expand. The best white-flowered 
varieties are Exquisite, Minnie, The Queen, 
and Nivaticum. These, with their ample foliage 
closely set under the flower truss, do good 
service. Where large, bold flowers are required 
for vases, &c., 

Arum Lilies are indispensable. Two of the 
spathes and three or four medium-sized leaves 
inserted in pots of moist sand will be found to 
be useful where larger-growing plants would not 
be suitable. The stem in this case, and leaves, 
may be from 9 inches to 12 inches above the pot, 
and if the sand is pretty moist they will keep 
fresh from twelve to twenty-four hours, unless 
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exposed to very dry, heated air. These plants 
are beat grown in trenches out-of-doors in 
summer, with some manure put in the bottom. 
A large plant or two divided into single pieces 
and planted in the trenches early in June, and 
kept well watered, will make fine plants by 
autumn, when they may be taken up and potted. 
In a general way these plants will come into 
flower early enough if grown in a cool green¬ 
house. Besides the above there are white 
Hyacinths and Tulips that may be freely used 
where plants in small pots are required. G. 


Agerat uma —These well-known, common 
plants, although more usually employed for 
bedding purposes than as pot plants, are well 
suited for amateurs who have not had much 
experience with indoor subjects. Cuttings put 
in at once in a little warmth will root readily, 
or, if no hot-bed or heated structure is at hand, 
they will strike in a greenhouse now that there 
is an increase of solar-heat. But with these, 
as with other plants, the process is much slower 
than when they can be kept warmer. The 
cuttings should be put an inch apart in pots or 
pans half filled, with a mixture of loam and 
sand, the remainder all sand ; keep quite moist 
and closely confined under a propagating glass, 
■hading in bright weather. They will take 
several weeks to strike in a cool house.— T. B. 


Orchids for amateurs.— I have read 
the article on page 68 with much interest, 
and should be glad if “ J. C. C.” would tell me 
whether the plants mentioned flower before or 
after they make their growth, and should the 
period of rest be before both growth and flower¬ 
ing or between them ?—A. S. Dix. # * # Calan- 
thes flower after they have made their growth 
and before they. rest. As soon as the dowers 
are over, keep the roots dry for six weeks. 
Dendrobiums make their growth, and must also 
have a rest, before they flower. Dend robes should 
be kept quite dry at the roots for two months 
before they are put back into a higher tempera¬ 
ture to bring out the flowers. These plants 
require to have the glass shaded while making 
their growth. (In the first column of this 
article the figures “35” degs. should be “85.”) 
—-J . C. C. 

Impatiens Sultani. —I should be glad to 
know the proper treatment of this plant, both 
in greenhouse and garden.— Nat. „% The 
Zanzibar Balsam, as this is called, will grow in 
& greenhouse during the summer mouths, but in 
winter it needs a higher temperature. It should 
be potted in a compost consisting of loam, leaf 
mould, and well-decayed manure, and the soil 
had better not be pressed too firmly together in 
potting, as the plant is of rapid growth. In 
commencing with small plants at the present 
time, they may be potted into suitable sized 
pots, and when these are filled with roots they 
may be shifted into larger ones. When it is 
not desired to increase the size of the pots, the 
health of the plant must be kept up by liberal 
doses of manure water. A little shading in the 
summer will be of service, but it must not be 
carried out to too great an extent, otherwise 
weak and attenuated growth will be the result. 
In the garden—that is, planted out in the open 
ground—it seldom thrives, but, to give it a 
chance in this respect, as sheltered a position as 
possible should be chosen. This Balsam will, 
during the summer months, ripen seeds, by 
means of which it may be readily increased; 
tile one thing to bear in mind being that they 
are, when ripe, shed with such force os to fly in 
all directions, and, unless enclosed in a piece of 
muslin, are apt to be lost. Cuttings, too, strike 
readily enough in the summer, for if the young 
shoots are put in sandy soil under a bell-glass, 
and kept in a shady part of the greenhouse, they 
will quickly form roots.—T. 

16234.—Bulb glasses in summer.— 
“H. E. S.” replies to this question, stating that 
he has “grown in Hyacinth glasses the Guernsey 
Lily (Nerine) and also the Belladonna Lily 
(Amaryllis).” I have asked my florist for these, 
but he says he cannot supply them until mid- 
autumn when he gets them direct from 
Guernsey, and that they flower in late autumn 
and early winter. If that be so, the recommenda¬ 
tion does not answer the requirement, which 
was to know what bulbs could be grown in 
Hyaeinth glasses to bloom in summer before the 
Hyacinths are put in. I should be thankful 
for further information. —R., London, 
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ROBBS. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING ROSES FOR 
PRODUCTION OF CUT BLOOM.—II. 

Plants trained on walls. —I must re¬ 
mind the reader that I have only in view the 
production of a quantity of blooms for cutting, 
as the treatment I am about to advocate is value¬ 
less for garden decoration. It may appear to 
some that a good wail devoted to the production 
of cut Roses is a waste of that walk But when 
we consider that flowers for the table have 
become as great, or greater, a necessity in 
most houses than dessert fruits, I think that 
advising the use of wadis for the pro¬ 
duction of flowers needs no apology. The 
first point is a good trellis to train the 
Roses on. The easiest of erection, the cheapest, 
and in many respects the best that I have found 
is the following: Put a row of nails 10inches 
apart, as near the top of the wall as you can find 
a hold, and another row 1 foot from the surface 
of the soil. Then stretch galvanised tying-wire 
between the top and bottom nails. The nails 
must be of wrought-iron, cast-iron garden nails 
being too brittle to stand the strain of pulling 
the wire tight. If the wall is in good condition 
2}-inch nails are sufficient, but the length must 
be increased if the wall is roughly built. If the 
wall is more than 9 feet in height, an inter¬ 
mediate row of nails is required. For some 
years I strained the wire horizontally, but have 
abandoned it for the perpendicular method, as 
by the latter you can get a tie at any point 
you require, a matter of great importance. 
Also you can train as soon as you plant, as the 
ties will slip on the wires as the soil settles. 
This is of great convenience in moving old 
plants with shoots of 10 feet or 12 feet in length. 
Four feet apart is sufficient distance for first 
planting. This will ultimately be too little, 
but it allows you to test a greater number 
of varieties. Some will succeed, others will 
not, so, by taking out and moving, in a few 
seasons the wall will be covered with thriving 
plants. The Teas and Noisettes should be 
alternated with strong-growing Hybrid Per- 
petuals, as the latter will give a crop the first 
season, which the two former will not do. One 
word of caution, in the selection of these Hybrid 
Perpetuals : Avoid all those that have the prefix 
of climbing in the catalogues, these so-called 
climbers being sports with long jointed habit, 
and, however valuable they may be for wall 
decoration, the increased speed of growth is at 
the expense of free flowering. I give below, 
three systems of training; the first is most 
applicable to Hybrid Perpetuals ; the second to 
tender Teas and Noisettes ; and the third, to 
the two latter that have hardy constitutions. 

First system: During autumn and winter, 
train the strong-growing shoots perpendicularly, 
and in spring, instead of pruning, bend these 
Bhoots horizontally, or, rather, with the tips a 
little lower than the bends; this will cause 
the buds along the shoots to break. All weak 
growth should be cut away in spring. When 
the side shoots are one inch in length, cut the 
ties, and retrain perpendicularly. The blooms 
come on these side shoots, and as each is 
gathered cut back to the main shoot, or shorten 
the main shoot itself bit by bit. Perhaps the 
latter method is the best, as it ensures strong 
shoots for the following year. Attend to cutting 
out blind shoots, and reducing clusters of flower 
buds to one, ob recommended in the case of 
plants in open border. 

Second system: Act as before in training 
growing shoots perpendicularly in autumn ana 
horizontally in spring, but let these shoots 
remain and flower in the latter position. In 
this case the horizontally-trained shoots must 
be 8 inches or so apart, to allow room, light, 
and air to the flower shoots. Attend to blind 
growth and disbudding, as before. 

Third system: Train horizontally in autumn, 
leaving a little wider space between the shoots, 
and covering the wall as far as possible. Make 
no alteration of training in spring, but renew 
ties where required. If the winter is mild, and 
the side shoots make considerable growth, it is 
a question in spring whether these shoots should 
be cut back to the main stems or allowed to 
remain and carry the blooms on a third set of 
shoots. If these winter shoots are fairly woody, 
wad spring back sharply if bent, they had 
better be left. But if they are soft and get 


blighted by spring winds they should be cut 
back. As before, cut out blind growths and 
disbud during season. 

I have said nothing regarding the temporary 
protection of tender Roses on wails, for it is 
useless to expect a heavy crop of cut blooms 
from those varieties that require protection. 
Further, the protection of Roses on open walls 
is a difficult problem, for, as a rule, it is the 
easily excited Roses that are tender, and 
protection only increases the danger of a too 
early development of growth. For instance, 
I find to-day (the 31st of March) that a 
Marshal Niel, on a somewhat exposed wall, 
with eastern exposure, has a number of flower 
buds formed, and this in spite of a February 
during which the temperature in the shade 
was never much above freezing point. 
Growing Roses on walls for cut blooms is an in¬ 
teresting Btudy ; year by year I learn something 
more on the matter, and if these few lines should 
induce the reader to take up the subject I shall 
have pleasure in exchanging experiences, either 
through Gardening or directly. When writ¬ 
ing on plants there is always a temptation to 
give a list of varieties which have done well 
with the writer. But in the case of Roses I am 
convinced that this is almost useless. Ask any 
Rose grower for the names of good wall Roses, 
and he answers glibly “ Gloire de Dijon,” and 
then there is a long pause. Personally, I know 
of no other that can be relied on for every situa¬ 
tion. Every district—nay, every garden and 
every exposure—has to be tested by experience. 
It is a somewhat long operation, but it is un¬ 
avoidable. 

Enemies of the Rose. —It is customary to 
conclude articles on the Rose by a few words on 
the enemies to whose attack they are liable. I 
have nothing very new to say on the subject, 
but will add my mite. The bud worm is 
the first enemy that troubles in the spring, eat¬ 
ing its way into the tips of the young shoots 
and causing them to go blind. There is no 
remedy, except cutting Lack the shoot. As the 
season advances, it may be found on the foliage 
in time to save the flower-bud from its attack. 
Green fly is seldom troublesome in the early 
part of the season if the plauts arc liberally fed 
and in strong growth ; but towards the end of. 
summer it is usually troublesome. If you have 
plenty of time a good fight may be fought by 
applying an insecticide with a painter’s small 
brusL. Mildew is one of the worst foes the 
Rose grower has. What causes it ? and whence 
does it come ? Many answers are given, such 
as cutting draughts, badly drained soil, manure 
applied in too rank a state, &c. As a rule, the 
attack is very sudden. You survey your Roses 
with pride—all looks well; in a few hours you 
look again and espy a curled leaf. You 
try to persuade yourself it is not mildew, but 
on plucking and smelling it there is no 
room for mistake, and your heart sinks into 
your boots. If the weather is mild, with soft 
showers, the enemy disappears; but if dry 
weather supervenes it spreads apace. Can any¬ 
thing lie done? Yes ; by means of a small 
brush, a blight destoyer, and much work and 
patience, you can protect the flower buds until 
they expand ; but the foliage I do not think you 
con save. There is, so far as I know, only one 
mildew resisting Rose—viz., Mad. C. Joigneux; 
on this I have never seen a speck of mildew, 
although rubbing branches with neighbours as 
white as snow. In Boule de Neige we have 
another nearly perfect mildew resister, and I 
have often thought whether, with these two as 
parents, a mildew-resisting race might be raised. 
Another and even worse enemy sometimes 
appears about midsummer, in the form of small 
black specks which cover and deform foliage, 
shoots, and flower buds. These specks are 
accompanied by small black insects, but whether 
they are the cause of, or are attracted by, these 
specks, I do not know. The blush varieties of 
hybrid varieties are the most subject to the 
attack of this enemy, but it soon spreads fromone 
plant to another if not checked. The only pre¬ 
vention is the immediate cutting out and burn¬ 
ing of any shoot attacked. S. S. B. 

Budding and grafting.— From some 
unaccountable cause I omitted to note the 
difference between budding Roses and the other 
subjects mentioned in the earlier part of the 
article on page 25. In the case of Roses the 
wood should do removed from the back of the 
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bud in this way : Place the point of the knife 
under the lower portion of the wood, grasping 
the bud firmly in the left hand, and remove the 
wood by a rather sudden jerk. The woody base 
of the bud must not be torn out, but sufficient 
should remain to fill up the hollow, otherwise 
the bud will perish. A little practice is neces¬ 
sary in older to carry out this operation 
successfully.—T. 

16358 —Rose Chamois.— Rose Chamois is described 
as a Tea, and was raised by Ducher, 1SG9. It is 
chamois-coloured, and of moderate habit.” — W. J., 
Gosport. 

FRUIT. 

HORIZONTAL CORDONS. 

The illustration shows a horizontally-trained 
Cordon Apple tree, grown by Mr. J. H. Bland, 
of Wellington House, Maidstone, and is an 
engraving of a photograph sent ns after the 
publication of the article on the subject of 
Cordon fruit trees in December last. Mr. 
Hland sends us the following notes on the 
formation and pruning of horizontal Cordons :— 
As to the formation of horizontal Cordons, if 
we plant maidens and bind them into the hori¬ 
zontal position the same year as planted, and 
before the tree has had time to establish itself, 


shoot upon it. The shoot which forms the pro¬ 
longation of the main branch must never be 
pinched ; on the contrary, it must be favoured, 
and for this purpose, if necessary, trained 
upwards during tne growing season. Strong 
shoots springing from the upper side of the 
main branch are removed, as these are liable 
! from their position to develop too strongly. An 
1 endeavour is made to obtain growths springing 
' right and left from the main branch. This is 
the summer treatment of the shoots developed on 
the Cordons ; in winter these shoots, which will 
then have hardened and become twigs, are 
broken off at three well-developed buds from 
their bases. This system of pinching must be 
modified for those fruit trees whose nature it 
is to form fruit buds at the extremity of their 
shoots. 

Sterile Strawberry plants. — At 
page 439 in the last volume of Gardening, 
“ E. M. M.” made the statement that the third 
runner on a Strawberry plant was always 
sterile. To this statement, it will be remem¬ 
bered, I (page 472) took exception ; but wishing 
further to test the matter, I, on the spur of the 
moment, went into the garden and marked 
several that were the third from the plant on 
the same runner. As it was late in the season 


Geraniums as standards.— For con¬ 
tinuous bloom and freeness from disease 
Geraniums grown as standards are not to be 
excelled. It takes two or three years, and a 
good deal of patience, to train a Geranium to 
4 feet or 5 feet high with a good head, but when 
achieved it thoroughly repays itself. A Vesuvius 
Geranium grown by me some yeans ago is now a 
standard 6 feet high, giving a profusion of bloom 
eight months out of the year ; during the 
summer months last year it had forty to forty- 
five fair trusses of bloom (this was outdoors), 
and continued giving a few trusses up to the 
beginning of this year. It has only been 
potted three times during its growth, and 
always has plenty of liquid manure while in 
flower. A good subject to commence with is a 
lanky Geranium that has survived the winter, 
such as is generally to be found in most collec¬ 
tions. Carefully pinch off any side shoots there 
may be, and repot in a fairly rich compost; the 
stem should be tied to.a stout stick, and made 
as straight as possible. Now all that is 
necessary is to nip off all side shoots and flower 
buds the moment they appear, and give twice a 
week liquid manure. YVhen sufficiently tall 

E inch off the top, which will at once induce 
iterals ; it will then, with judicious training, 
form a good head, and when this is achieved it 
can be allowed to bloom. The 



growth will be greatly re¬ 
tarded if the plant is al¬ 
lowed to flower before the 
training process is over ; in 
fact, it will simply take twice 
as long to arrive at anything 
like a standard. I might sug¬ 
gest that Geraniums grown 
in this way sunk in the lawn 
would be a good substitute 
for standard Roses, as tho 
latter do not do well as a 
rule in a town garden.—J. 
Waller, Brockley , S.E. 

16246. — Improving a 
lawn. — The information 
given on page 65by “ J.C.C.” 
and “ L. C. K.” is almost 
identical and very good ; but 
there are one or two points 
on which the querist might 
benefit by fuller details, 
which, therefore, I venture 
to offer. Depressions are best 
treated by taking up the 
turf, raising the surface by 
adding fresh soil, and then 
relaying it. Sufficient soil 
should be added to raise the 
turf to a slightly higher level 
than that of the rest of the 


Horizontal Coitions of Apple trees forming a border round plots of vegetable ground. The fruit has not been thinned, lawn, for, if this be not done, 

but left on purpose in order to show in a photograph the manner of growth and the fruit-bearing quality of trees when the roller is used the 

trained as Cordons. The size and appearance of the fruit has suffered In consequence. (From a photograph sent by 

Mr. J. H. Bland, Wellington House, Maidstone.) depression will again appear. 

Each patch of coarse Grass 
should be taken out, and 

the growth is checked, and the prolongation of I purposely allowed them to remain undis- good Grass put in its place, the new piece 
the branch is slow ; and if wo wait to bend the turbed all the winter. Early in March I took being put on a higher level. A lawn is im- 
tree into its proper position until the second them up very carefully and planted them in a proved much more rapidly in this way than 
year, then the wood is toughened, and does box of soil, and then took the box into one of i by sowing seed, which takes at least a year 
not take a good bend at the angle. There- the vineries. To-day (April 1st) I have examined ' to develop into a useful lawn. If the soil be 
fore, a better plan is to let the newly- the plants, and I find that nearly all of them poor it is best to cover the Grass with a mix- 

a truss of flowers. This experi- | ture of sifted maiden loam, decomposed stable 


lore, a newer plan is to let the newly- the plants, and I hnd that nearly all ol them poor it is best to cover the Grass with a mix- 
planted maiden grow perpendicularly and freely are showing a truss of flowers. This experi- ture of sifted maiden loam, decomposed stable 
the first year; then in winter cut it down ment is the more convincing that the third manure, and soot.—R. S. 
to about 6 inches from the ground. In runner is likely to prove as fruitful as the first, I 16443._ Lawn tennis nets. _In answer 


16443.— Lawn tennis nets. —In answer 


spring it should develop several shoots from the from the fact that the runners I now refer to 1 *< puzzled”—it is just as easy to net as tennis 
stump left; remove all but the best, and let were growing on a cold north border and con- 1 nets are madei so that w hen finished the net 


that grow freely during the summer. In the sequently would not be so strong as those hangs straight and square, 
autumn this shoot, which maybe 4 feet or 5 feet produced in a warmer position. As a matter 0 i d of V l e as fishing not* arc 


nets are made, so that when finished the net 
hangs straight and square, as to work in the 


must work from corner to comer—that is, from 
a single stitch in one corner by rows of greater 
or less length to the diagonally opposite corner. 


autumn this shoot, which may be 4 feet or 5 feet produced in a warmer position. As a matter old style as fishing nets are made. Instead of 
long, should be bent into position, and, being of fact, they were so weak when I took them working from end to end, putting the same 
voung wood, will form a good angle at the bend, up, that I should not have been very much number of meshes in each row, " Puzzled ” 
No time is lost by this method, as trees so disappointed if they had not flowered at all.— must work from comer to comer—that is, from 
treated will generally overtake those planted at J. C. C. . a single stitch in one comer by rows of greater 

the same time, but which were bent to shape at 16369.—Guard for fruit tr©0S. A good or j esg length to the diagonally opposite comer, 
time of planting. The tip of the horizontal deal will depend on what space you can devote All nets for covering fruit trees and Strawberry 
branch must be turned upwards, and supported to the guard. A living screen is evidently beds, as well as for tennis, should be made in 
in that position in order to encourage growth, what you want—such as is used in Hop-growing t bi 8 wayj as they are not only stronger at the 
As regards pruning, the summer shoots are districts to shelter the Hops. A double line of cdge8 where 8tre ngth is most needed, but they 
pinched as soon as they have made six or seven Spruce Fir will, perhaps, form a shelter as hang or j ie fully extended without the need of 
ieaves, not including the rosette of small leaves quickly as anything ; a wide hedge of common any 8tre tching, as the fisher-made nets will never 
at the base of the shoot. A shoot after being Laurel would also do. I have seen both Hop do jf “Puzzled” will send me his address I 
pinched will develop a secondary shoot from and fruit gardens efficiently sheltered with a wi y 8end him a drawing, or a few stitches of 
the axils of one of the last leaves upon it. good White Thom hedge, as, if the Thoms are net ting, which will explain the work to him far 

This secondary shoot must also be pinched, but planted in a good soil, they may be made to better than any words can do_E W. Winter- 

shorter than the primary—say, at two or three form a hedge 10 feet to 14 feet high, in a few B0TIIAM Bank House, Stroud ’ Gloucestershire. 
leaves from its base. When more than one years. To guard the trees until the hedge has _ ... D .. kIndlv 8ends a pattern . which we will 


leaves from its base. When more than one 
secondary shoot is developed, then cut back the 
primary Bhoot, so as to leave but one secckdary 
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aruce rir will, perhaps, form a shelter as hang or lie fully extended without the need of 
lickly as anything ; a wide hedge of common any stretching, as the fisher-made nets will never 
uirel would also do.. I have seen both Hop do> If “ Puzzled ” will send me his address I 
g a I.^ ena efficiently sheltered with a w ju Bend him a draw i n g > G r a few stitches of 
>od White Thom hedge, as, if the Thoms are ne tting, which will explain the work to him far 
anted in a good soil, they may be made to better than any words can do.—E. W. Winter- 
rm a hedge 10 feet to 14 feet high, in a few B0TIIAM| Bank House , Stroud , Gloucestershire. 

!ara * To guard the tree* until the hedge has - ,. A D „ klndly Mnd , patt( , rn , whioh „ c wln 

own high enough, a close-boarded fence, bteet forward to “Puzzled” on receipt of stamped addressed 


high, is what you want.—J. C. C. 
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THU DOMINO WHISK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary for week ending 
May l <f. 

Clearing the houses by degrees ot bedding plants; like 
some of oar neighbours we have still too many of these for 
otur space and strength. The Geraniums, Verbenas, *o., 
are fully exposed in the day-time, but are covered with 
straw mats at night. Shall plant out Calceolarias at once, 
Sheltering them for a few days, till they get used to their 
quarters, with evergreen branohes. Planted several beds 
of Violas of different colours; the preparations made for 
them included a layer of cow manure, buried 8 inches in 
the soil; this and a mulch when the hot weather comes 
will carry them through the season. Put in cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums; we find these late-struck plants very 
useful for late blooming; four cuttings are dibbled in each 
pot, and when more root space is required they are shifted 
on without being separated. Stopped the shoots of plants 
previously potted ; these will shortly be placed on a coal- 
ash bed in the open air ; at present they are being 
hardened in a cold frame. 

Potted off cuttings of Bouvardias, Begonias, Justicias, 
and Abutilons for winter blooming; shall grow them on at 
present in a warm pit. Put in cuttings of Polnsettias and 
Euphorbia jacqulniflora. Pricked off seedlings of Chinese 
Primroses and Cinerarias. Staked Calceolarias just throw¬ 
ing up spikes; these are grown in a cool house standing 
on a a amp bottom; a light shade is placed over them in 
bright weather. Selected a number of healthy little 
plants of various zonal Pelargoniums to grow on for 
winter blooming, including several dozens of Henri 
Jacoby, which we find very useful. Pricked off Tobacco 
plants, including a number of pots of Nicotians affinis 
and N. grandiflora ; the last-named make fine background 
plants. Finished planting hardy edging plants round beds 
in flower garden. Baked all the beds over to be ready for 
planting when the weather becomes settled. Thinned 
Grapes in vinery. Went over Peaches to remove some of 
the young shoots where too thickly placed; took off, 
also, some of the young fruit. 

Ventilation of fruit-houses requires careful managenemt 
now, any neglect or want of care may lead to mildew and 
insect attacks. Using liquid manure freely now to Straw¬ 
berries, Vines, and Figs in pots, also to Vine and Peach 
borders and Cucumbers and Melons. Planted out Melons 
and Cucumbers for succession. Potted off Capsicums. 
Moved Tomatoes to pit to harden off. Planted cuttings 
of Sage, Mint, and Thyme. Made up trenches for early 
Celery. Planted Lettuces on the ridges. Pricked off main 
crop of Celery in cold frame. Pricked out Brussels Sprouts 
ana Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Sowed late Brooooli and 
green-curled Borecole. Sowed Turnips for succession. 
Prepared trenches for late Peas. Planted new beds of 
Violets for lifting in autumn. Dusted Peas with soot to 
keep off sparrows. Planted Soarlet Runners and Dwarf 
French Beans. 


Stove. 

Hibiscus mnbnsia —Where there is a warm 
stove the different varieties of H. sinensis are 
weU deserving of cultivation, especially in 
pl&oes where there is not much room, as, 
although they will grow to a large size if 
allowed plenty of root space, they are suoh 
ire© bloomers that they will produce their 
large gorgeous-coloured flowers in small pots. 
JNewly-struck cuttings should be moved into 
•4-inch or 5-inch pots. Small plants of last 
year’s propagation may have 7-inch or 8-inch 
.ones; with this amount of root-room, if regularly 
supplied with manure water from the time the 
.roots have got fairly hold of the soil, they will 
jgrow freely and bloom well. 

Winter-flowering Gesneras may now be 
atarted. It is well to have two sets of these 
plants to give a succession of flowers. If some 
are now set going, and others in a month, they 
will thus afford a longer display. The tubers 
should be put about 2 inches apart in shallow 
pots or pans, drained, and filled with light soil 
similar to that in which Achimenes are started, 
«*>vering them with about half an inch of the 
(material. Place them in the stove, and keep 
the soil slightly moist, and they will soon begin 
to grow, when they should be moved singly 
into 4-inch or 5-inch pots. 

.Eschynanthits. —These old-fashioned plants 
are very effective when grown in hanging 
baskets ; old examples that were cut back last 
autumn after flowering will have made con¬ 
siderable growth. They should now be taken 
from the baskets or pots that they have occu¬ 
pied, and a portion of the old soil should be 
shaken away and replaced with new, giving 
them more room as required. The old M. 
grandiflorus, and riS. Lobbianus, M. splen- 
didus, and M. tricolor, make a nice assort¬ 
ment. Whichever way grown, either in baskets 
or in pots, they occupy little room and con¬ 
tinue in flower for a long time through the 
latter part of summer and autumn. 

Ficus elastica. —This is one of the best 

f lants for room decoration that can be grown, 
t will succeed in a greenhouse, but it grows 
much faster and propagates much more readily 
In a stove. Cuttings made of the young shoots, 
with same three leaves attached, should now be 
placed singly in/3-thch or 4-inch pots filled 
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with sand. It is a good plan to tie the leaves 
close up in an erect position, and support the 
cuttings by a stick inserted in each pot. 
Kept close in stove heat or in an ordinary 
hot-bed, such as Cucumbers are grown in, 
they will soon strike. This Ficus can also be 
propagated from eyes with a single leaf at¬ 
tached ; but, where this method ot increase is 
followed, the eyes, such as are produced on 
plants that have had their leading shoots 
removed as already described, should have time 
to push before being severed from the old 
plant, otherwise if these single eye cuttings are 
taken off before they are in this condition they 
are often very slow in making growth. 

GREENHOU8E. 

Call as. —Where there is only greenhouse 
accommodation for these plants their time of 
flowering, as a matter of course, is much later 
than where they can have heat in the winter. 
Plants that have been thus kept comparatively 
cool may now be expected to be about com¬ 
pleting their flowering. Where there is plenty 
of house room, large specimens producing four 
or half a dozen blooms each are very effective, 
but for general use it will usually be found more 
convenient to confine them to single crowns, 
occupying 6-inch or 7-inch pots. To grow them 
in this way, old plants should now be turned out 
of the pots, the soil shaken away, and the crownB 
separated; all that are of medium strength will 
attain size enough during the summer to flower 
well. Ordinary loam well enriched with manure 
and some sand answers best for them. The smallest 
crowns may be placed singly in little pots, and 
grown on for successional stock. They require 
to be plentifully supplied with water through 
the summer, and, as soon as they have had time 
to get fairly into growth in the new soil, they 
should be turned out-of-doors, plunging the pots 
iu coal ashes or some other moisture-holaing 
material. Another way, which requires less 
attention in watering, and by which stronger 
plants are secured, is to plant them out in rows 
m the way that Celery is grown, in shallow 
trenches about a foot apart, in good, rich soil; 
so managed, the leaf-stalks are snort and stout, 
the crowns attaining a large size in the course 
of the summer. All that is further required is to 
take them up and pot them in the autumn. If 
there is the means of keeping a portion of the 
stock warm, they will bloom through the winter 
on until those wintered in a greenhouse come in 
in spring. 

Agaves. —The common American Agaves, 
both the green and the variegated, are well 
known for their effective appearance in either a 
large or a small state. While young and com¬ 
paratively small they look well in a greenhouse 
associated with flowering subjects. When they 
have attained a large size they are best out-of- 
doors in summer, where, if the pots or tubs in 
which they are grown are plunged in the Grass 
on a lawn, they afford a pleasing contrast to 
other things. So treated, and wintered any¬ 
where out of the reach of frost, they do well. 
Plants that have been thus put away during the 
winter should now be brought out and given a 
good soaking with water preparatory to their 
being moved to their summer quarters. Smaller 
stock that are deficient of root-room should 
have pots a size or two larger. They do with 
less root space than most things, and it is well 
not to give them more than is necessary, especi¬ 
ally when they are to be kept in a greenhouse 
where it is often desirable to restrict rather 
than encourage their growth. There are a 
number of small kinds suitable for greenhouse 
cultivation. Among these may be named A. 
Besseriana amcena, which has yellowish white 
leaves, with dark spines ; A. filifera, one of the 
most distinct and handsome of the genus; A. 
macrantha, a small grower, with glaucous green 
leaves ; and A. schidigera, a very pretty sort, 
with green and white leaves. These only need 
small pots, and take up very little room. They 
are best kept rather dry through the winter, 
but now, as the active season comes on, they must 
have more water. 

Echevkrias. —These plants, so much used 
in certain kinds of bedding arrangements of 
late years, are deserving of greenhouse cultiva¬ 
tion. They are well suited for cultivation by 
those who have not had much experience in 
plant growing, as there are few things that 
will bear so much indifferent treatment, while 
i their flowers, though not showy, are pretty and 


long-enduring. E. metallica, E. met&llica glauca, 
E. retusa, E. retuaa glauca, E. secunda, and its 
major variety, are all compact growers that 
thrive well in a greenhouse. They need com¬ 
paratively little pot-room, yet they should not 
be too much pinched. Plants that consist of 
several crowns may now be divided, securing 
a portion of roots to each piece; 5-inch or 
6-inch pots will in most cases be large enough. 
Ordinary loam, with as much sand as will keep 
it porous, will grow them well. 

jkiKRKMBKROiAs. — These pretty, procum¬ 
bent, small-growing plants deserve a place in 
the greenhouse. Small stock struck from cut¬ 
tings last year should now be moved into 4-inch 
pots, which in most cases will be large enough 
for the season. Older examples that had their 
shoots shortened back in autumn after flowering 
ought to be turned out of the pots, and part of 
the old exhausted soil shaken away and re¬ 
placed with new; they will succeed in either peat 
or loam, with a little rotten manure and sand 
added ; if loam is used, some leaf-mould mixed 
with it will be an advantage. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Manuring Roses. —The Rose is rather a gross 
feeder, and, if well-drained, the soil cannot be 
too deep, especially in sunny positions in a dry 
season. Though green fly and mildew may 
attack healthy well-fed plants, it is the weakly 
ill-fed specimens that suffer the most. Manu¬ 
ring at this season cannot take the place of 
that thorough preparation which should be given 
to all Rose beds before planting takes place, but 
it will help to nourish and strengthen the plants. 
Spread over the surface 3 inches or 4 inches 
thick, and fork in. Short stable manure is best 
for heavy soil, but for light soils manure from 
the pig-stye or cow-byre is better. 

Herbaceous plants. —There is yet time to 
buy in anything that may be required among 
hardy florists’ flowers to enable us to keep pace 
with the times. Anything new shouldf be 
planted in the reserve garden for the first season 
to test it, and enable the plants to get strong, 
as, for the most part, new plants come to hand 
small. Any strong-growing plants in bed or 
border too large for the situation should be re¬ 
duced. This is likely to be the case with 
Phloxes, Golden Rods, Veronicas, Rudbeckias, 
and the stronger-growing Asters or Star-worts. 
They may be taken up, divided, and replanted, 
or the plants may be cut through the crown 
as they stand, and a part taken away. Violas 
and Pansies may be planted now for a summer 
display. They succeed best in a deep rich 
loam—they thrive well in a partially-shaded 
position, but, if the roots are well cared for, the 
sunshine need not be a bar to their cultivation. 
In preparing the beds it is a great help to place 
a layer of cool rich manure, 8 inches or 10 inches 
deep, under them. If the layer be 3 inches or 
4 inches in thickness it will hold in the mois¬ 
ture, and the labour bestowed now in preparing 
the beds will save much labour in watering when 
the critical time comes—in fact, watering, no 
matter how efficiently done, cannot take the 
place of the necessary preparatory work. 

Sowing biennials. —Canterbury Bells, Fox- 

S loves, Sweet Williams, Hollyhocks, &c., may 
e sown any time now, either in the open, or iu 
pans in a cold pit, and pricked off when large 
enough. Plant Gladiolus of all kinds still out 
of the ground. All who grow this class of 
plants should raise seedlings to avoid the dis¬ 
appointment of losses from deaths. 

Planting Violets. —New plantations of 
these should now be made. Violets pay for 
good culture. Offsets, or pieces of root with 
foliage attached, planted a foot apart each way, 
will flower well next winter. 

Fruit Garden. . 

Strawberries are now growing freely, and 
any beds not mulched should be attended to at 
once. A good soaking of liquid manure would 
help any old beds that it is intended to keep for 
another year. The soil should be made firm 
round the plants in the new beds planted last 
autumn or this spring, and the spaces between 
the rows mulched with manure. 

Sheltering the blossoms will form the chief 
part of the work in this department for the next 
week or two, and, though shelter in itself is 
good and necessary, It la possible to overdo it, 
and weaken the trees thereby. The blossoms 
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of Pears, Cherries, and Plums on walls should 
have some slight temporary shelter impro¬ 
vised, and frequently a very thin shelter— 
such as a few branches tucked in, so 
that the feathery spray hangs over the 
blossoms, or a fishing-net suspended in front— 
will suffice. Apples on the Paradise, and Pears 
cm the Quince, should shortly be mulched. 
Without an abundant supply on the surface 
of food that is retentive of moisture, such trees 
will not thrive in the best manner. 

Figs on walls. —All things are backward 
this year, but the planting, pruning, and training 
of Figs should be completed. If any Fig trees 
are making too much wood, and not fruiting 
freely, lift the roots in April, and work in some 
loam and old plaster. Tne trees, if large, need 
not be taken up, but open a trench in front, and 
lift up the feeding extremities of the roots and 
place them near the surface in better material. 

Plant Melons for succession wherever 
they can have a genial temperature of 60 degs* 
to 65 degs. at night, with a bottom heat of 70 
degs. to 75 degs. Plant in rather heavy loam, 
pressing the soil firmly about the roots. Keep 
the growth thin of those plants now filling the 
frame. Pinch one leaf beyond thB fruit. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Beet and Carrots. —The main crop of both 
these may be sown any time now. Beet is 
valuable, and everybody should grow it; Dell’s 
Crimson, Carter’s Perfection, and the Pine 
Apple, are good varieties. Sow in drills, when 
the surface is dry, 14 inches apart, and press 
the seeds in by walking along the drills. The 
best long Carrot is the selected Altrincham ; 
but, for garden culture, James’s Intermediate 
meets the wants of most people. 

Peas for the hot weather. —Take out 
trenches one foot deep and put 6 inches of 
manorial compost in the bottom. Dig up the 
bottom of the trench, blending all together. 
Leave a few days to settle and dry, then draw 
drills 6 inches wide and deep enough to permit 
of the surface of the soil, when the Peas are 
■own and covered, being from 2 inches to 
3 inches below the ordinary level. I like 
Ne Plus Ultra, McLean’s Best of All, and British 
Queen for late work. Plant the seeds of the 
tall Marrows 2 inches apart all over the drill. 

Scarlet Runners should be planted. Both 
Peas and Runner Beans do best when the rows 
are isolated. Draw the drills 6 inches wide and 
3 inches deep and plant a row of Beans on 
each side of the drill 5 inches or 6 inches apart. 
Scarlet Runners are often planted as a blind, 
and they hide profitably and successfully any 
unsightly object. 

Shelter for Asparagus.— Light, cheap, 
glazed frames, placed on one or more beds early 
in March, will make a fortnight or three weeks 
difference in the time-of cutting, and the Grass 
is more succulent and tender when sheltered 
from cold drying winds, and cold frosty nights. 
Plant more Cucumbers in pits and frames for 
succession. There is less necessity for care in 
making up beds now. A nice steady warmth 
to give the plants a good start is all that is re¬ 
quired. Earth up Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Peas, 
and other crops needing it. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Attend particularly to the welfare of newly- 
planted shrubs and trees. If dull, showery 
weather prevails they will require but little care, 
though some may need stakes or supports of 
some kind if there is much wind. But should 
drying winds, accompanied by strong sunshine, 
set in, great damage will be done unless the soil 
about the roots is kept constantly and mode¬ 
rately moist, and a heavy shower overhead 
morning and evening from garden engine, hose, 
or syringe, will be of immense benefit. 

Roses. —It is much to be regretted that 
Roses cannot by any means be induced to thrive 
in town gardens ; except in the suburbs, it is 
quite useless to attempt their culture in a large 
town or city, and even where, by the bestowal 
of a great amount of care, they can just be per¬ 
suaded to live and flower, more or less, for a 
time, wherever the atmosphere is smoky they 
will be but short-lived, and need renewing at least 
every two or three years. If a Rose will grow 
at all, a Gloire de Dijon will be found 
far and away the most successful variety, 
being of a much more vigorous nature* as well 
■■ more free bloominr than any other. -After 
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this grand variety come Aim4e Vibert, Gen. 
Jacqueminot, John Hopper, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Victor Verdier, and Alfred Colomb, with 
a few others of a similar robust nature. An 
open, airy, and sunny situation has often a 
great effect in neutralising the effects of a 
smoky atmosphere, or at least such a position 
will enable success to be just attainable where 
otherwise it would be impossible. 

The Polyanthus and Auricula. —One of 
the gayest and most useful town plants is the 
Polyanthus. This, it may safely be asserted, 
ranks next to the Auricula in value as a spring 
flowering subject that is not easily injured by 
impure air. To obtain a good stock of plants, 
obtain a packet of the best seed it is possible to 
procure, and sow it at once in one or more flat 
boxes of sandy loam and leaf-mould with good 
drainage, or in a sold frame, on any nice fine 
loamy soil. Keep the soil moist and shade 
from sunshine, and in a few weeks time— 
do not be impatient, for the best Polyan¬ 
thus seed is often very slow in germinating— 
the young plants will appear. Prick them off 
in other frames or boxes if they come up too 
thickly, and in September plant them out 
10 inches or 1 foot apart, in a bed so placed 
that the plants can be slightly protected from 
frost; even a little dry litter among or over 
them will generally be sufficient. Nearly all 
will bloom in twelve months from the time of 
sowing, and if the seed was good there will be 
some fine varieties among them. These should, 
of course, be taken care of, and, if possible, 
seeded from, and the inferior flowers discarded. 
Auricula seed may also be sown at the present 
time, and in a similar manner, and most, or 
many of these, also will bloom the next spring 
after sowing, and produce a charming variety 
of various and delicately-coloured blossoms. 

Shrubby Calceolarias, having been pre¬ 
viously well hardened by exposure to the air, 
should at once be planted where they are to 
flower. If this is done, and the ground has 
been deeply dug and well manured, there will 
be but little danger of their “going off” in the 
hot weather, as they to often ao, in town 
gardens particularly, when planted late and in 
poor soil. 

Fuchsias. —Work up agood stock of Fuehsias. 
Those already struck should be potted Bingly 
into thumb-pots, or small 60*8, ana kept rather 
close for a time in a gentle heat, with frequent 
sprinklings overhead, which will encourage a 
rapid ana vigorous growth. Cuttings may still 
be put in for late flowering; they root very 
readily just now. A few of the best town 
Fuchsias are : Mrs. Marshall (with most of 
this, the light-flowered class), Scarcity, Sedan, 
Monarch, Elegance, Daniel Lambert, Mrs. 
Rundell, Guiding Star, Prince Alfred, Cannell’s 
Gem, "Little Alice, Elizabeth Marshall, M. 
Dufaure, Marquis of Bristol, and Rose of 
Castile. As a rule, double-flowering Fuchsias 
especially the dark coloured ones, do not 
succeed in towns so well As the singles, of which 
the light and self-coloured kindB generally do 
the best. See that freshly-struck Dahlias are 
potted as required, and do not let them be 
either drawn up weakly in too much heat, or 
starved for want of a suitable warmth. Chrysan¬ 
themums of the large-flowering sections should 
now be well-rooted in 4-inch or 5-inch pots at 
least. Harden them and stand out-of-doors on 
ashes . soon as possible, if the weather con¬ 
tinue genial._ B. C. R. 

16260.— Trees and meat.— It may interest “ C. H. C." 
to know that the leaves of the Papaw tree are used by the 
natives of India and Ceylon in exactly the Mine way as 
“ The Midlands" (p. 64) describee Fig leaves being used in 
the south of Fr&noe.—O uidi. 

Propagator.— In reply to "G. C." (p. 78) I beg 
to say that my lamp with diamond burner was sup- 

{ >lied by a local tradesman; it was fitted to an ordinary 
amp for a room. I had it fitted afterwards to a shallow 
3-inch receptacle for heating my tank in greenhouse* 
Alamp of similar construction was advertised in Gar- 
DKXiso lost year by a Birmingham firm. — J. W., 
Lymington. 

16363.— Cinerarias, —The Cineraria is not 
a good flower for cutting as it does not keep well 
in water after being cut. When fresh cut from 
the plant and immediately placed in water, the 
flowers will last fresh for a couple of days; but it 
is the same with Cinerarias as it is with many 
other flowers—a good deal depends on the age 
of the flowers when cut. A freshly-opened 
blossom will last longer than one that is on the 
wane. The Cineraria is certainly not adapted 
for travelling.—J. C. C. 


AQUARIA. 

FUNGUS ON FRESH-WATER FISH. 
(Answer to Query 16425). 

The disease which has attacked the gold fish 
is a common experience of those who have fresh¬ 
water aquaria, and one that is sometimes, un¬ 
fortunately, attended with serious losses. It 
arises from a species of fungus which, generally 
speaking, may be present in any fresh water, 
and is known to science as “ Saprolegnia 
ferax.” The growth of this plant may be com¬ 
pared to the so-called “ bine mould ” seen on all 
sorts of dead organic bodies—from cheese and 
jam to old shoes. It attacks fresh-water fish, 
first appearing as a white spot, having cottony 
filaments called “ hyphaethese, which may lie 
likened to the roots, quickly spread, and, ramify¬ 
ing the skin, break it up in all directions. This 
as it proceeds gives rise to sloughing, and the 
death of the diseased specimen soon follows. 
It has been proved, however, that this growth 
of “ Saprolegnia ” is confined to fresh water, as 
infected fish, the salmon for example, are cured 
when they reach salt water. 

Acting on these observations, several experi¬ 
ments have been made to rid fish of this trouble¬ 
some disease when kept in confinement, and it 
is with confidence I can recemmend the follow¬ 
ing treatment, which has been adopted in one 
of the most important “ fish rearing " establish¬ 
ments in this country, and which I have found 
myself to be attended with most satisfactory re¬ 
sults. It is of great importance that the disease 
should be taken in hand immediately it appears, 
as on this success chiefly depends. First, then, 
the infected fish should be removed to a 
separate vessel, as the disease is highly con¬ 
tagious. This done, a bath should be prepared 
consisting of one gallon sea-water, to which 
add a handful of salt, and, if the disease is 
somewhat advanced, about jounce of powdered 
alum. Should it not be possible to obtain sea¬ 
water, ordinary salt and water may be used 
instead, but sea-water is to be preferred. A 
small quantity of powdered sulphur must be at 
hand ready for application. The fish, having 
been removed to a vessel of clean water, can 
now be caught and wiped with a piece of cotton¬ 
wool to remove the fungus. Then lift it out of 
the water and pass it through a soft cloth 
from head to tail, which will still further 
remove the slime and fungus, care being taken 
not to displace any of the scales or to * * nip ” 
the fish when handling. It should then be 
immersed in the salt bath already pre¬ 
pared and allowed to remain there for about 
one minute—small fish hardly so long, as they 
are unable to bear it. Take it out, wipe it 
again from the salt water, dust it all over with 
the powdered sulphur, and immediately replace 
it in clean fresh water. The sulphur will 
adhere to the fish for a time, but will finally 
float on the surface of the water, when it may 
be skimmed off. The fish will no doubt appear 
greatly exhausted, but it will quickly recover if 
these directions have been successfully fol¬ 
lowed. This operation should be carried out 
with all expedition, and that no time may be 
lost everything necessary should be at hand in 
readiness for use; indeed, the whole of this 
manipulation can be accomplished in less time 
than it occupies to write the instructions. A 
second bath may follow if, after the expiration 
of a few days, it is found that the fish has not 
been thoroughly cleansed. In the case of the 
whole stock Deing affected it will be necessary 
to give them all the bath and the subsequent 
dusting with sulphur. The tank will now have 
to be disinfected, and all the stones, rockwork, 
and plantB removed. It will be better not to 
replace either stones or rockwork, but if they 
oannot well be dispensed with they must be 
well washed in the salt bath after using it for 
the fish, as also the tank itself. It would be 
impossible to submit the plants to this ordeal, 
so they had better be destroyed, as they will 
undoubtedly harbour some of the disease germs, 
which would speedily attack the fish again when 
returned to their former quarters. I would 
remark here that the disease is sometimes 
introduced into a tank by placing water- 
plants obtained from a neighbouring stream 
into it before well washing them, they having 
the germs of Saprolegnia either on their 
leaves or stalks. One cannot, therefore, be ,too 
careful in this matter, When all these sugges- 
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tions have been completed, and everything has 
been submitted to tne purifying influence of 
the salt bath, Ac., the tiah may be returned 
and the aquarium put in working order again. 
The foregoing remarks do not apply to gold 
fish—i.e., gold carp—only, but to any fresh-water 
tish attacked with Saprolegnia, or “aquarium 
fungus,” as it is sometimes called. Many 
species have been operated upon. My last ex¬ 
periment was with golden tench, and whenever 
tried it has generally been found quite a suc¬ 
cess. It is not, however, desirable that fish 
should be kept in hard spring water, highly 
impregnated with lime, as it. is very possible 
that this latter may have a serious effect on the 
delicate skin of the specimens kept under such 
conditions, which would render them more sus¬ 
ceptible to the attack of the Saprolegnia. It 
is, moreover, too often the case that fish kept in 
aquaria are roughly caught in the hand when 
the water is to be changed, and, in their efforts 
to escape, are knocked or rubbed against rock- 
work, Ac. The damage thus occasioned may 
not be apparent, but it will form a sufficient 
nucleus for the germination of this baneful 
disease, and I cannot, there¬ 
fore, too strongly urge the 
importance of the use of a net 
for this purpose and one made 
of some soft material in pre¬ 
ference to any ethers.—J. 

Henry Draqk, Croydon . 


Scarlet Bougainvillea. 
—I much regret that I do not 
possess a plant growing or 
dried ; and the sketch I made 
is useless, as I used a defec¬ 
tive pigment for scarlet, 
which has “Aowti” in every 
drawing I employed it; how¬ 
ever, the shape was identical 
with that of the ordinary 
purple one, and the colour 
true “ scarlet vermilion,” as 
artists term that shade. It 
grows, to my knowledge, 
nowhere but in that cemetery 
in Malaga; it belongs to the 
English residents, and is over 
a grave half-way up the hill, 
the whole place being so steep 
as to be laid out in terraces. 
Perhaps the English chaplain 
might be kind enough to take 
steps to furnish some grower 
in England with a specimen 
of this uncommon plant. I 
saw none in Algiers, where we 
passed a whole winter—and I 
painted every flower I could 
get, and saw many purple 
Bougainvilleas on walls, Ac.— 
nor in any othor place on the 
Continent, nor in greenhouses 
at home. As regards “ Saif’s ” 
suggestion, having painted 
some hundreds of flow er pieces, 
it is not likely that I should 
not know scarlet from 


Lychnis chalcedonica—the scarlet variety 
—and Wallflowers. The last, where not al¬ 
ready planted, should be put in at once where 
a few late plants are to be had for an imme¬ 
diate display. The above is a rather limited 
list—nevertheless, everyone of the flowers named 
will do well in really the stiffest soil. To these 
should be added the well-known yellow 
Py rethrum for edgings.— Stamford Hill. 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

DIPLADENIA UREA RLEV'ANA. 

There are a good many readers of Gardening, 
who, possessing the means of giving the neces¬ 
sary heat, are desirous of growing stove plants. 
To these the present illustration will prove of 
interest. Thcro are few Diants that better 
deserve general cultivation by all who are the 
owners of a warm stove, than Dipladenios. 
They are of moderate growth, and when well 
managed may, if required, be induced to flower 
continuously from the end of April to December. 
For vases or shallow stands, and for bouquets, 
some of the varieties, such as D. crassinoda, 


OCR Kkadrrs I lm'ntrAT iosfl : Diplodonia Brrarlpysna. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. O. Lock, gardener, Neweombe House, Creditor!, Devon. 


J mrplish-red, which is not an uncommon tint D. boliviensis, and D. Williamsi, are admirable, 
or Lilac flowers to merge into. I am glad to '* * * ‘ ’ 

see that it is well known in Queensland, as 
“ J. P. M.” tells us, and hopo that it may be n- 
troduced into England soon.—J. M. S. 

- In reply to “Saif’s” remarks on above- 

named plant (p. 49), I wish to say that this 
variety, for such I consider it to be, of the 
Bougainvillea, grows freely near the town of 
Algiers, attaining a height of quite 12 feet to 14 
feet. I should describe its colour as brick-red, 
not scarlet. I saw it growing alongside the 
dark purple variety, on the wall of a villa. On 
enquiry I found it was propagated by layer¬ 
ing, not cuttings, and even then with diffi- 
eulty.—J. L. 

Plants for clayey soils. —The pretty 
cup-shaped scarlet Linum is well suited for 
small beds or patches, and grows admirably 
in heavy clay. In such a soil the following also 
will be found to flourish : Sweet Peas (which 
should bo had now in variety), Phlox Drum- 
inondi, and the lesser variety known as P. Drum- 
mondi nana compacts, mixed Ten-week Stocks, 

Bartonia auroa, and the dwarf Tom Thumb 
Nasturtium; perennial Phloxes, Pansies (which 
may be sown now), ‘ “ " 


«M»d doulje JIahlias, 
i||^jf|^ejj, lijJl^Nalviaa, 


To flower early in spring they require through 
the winter a night temperature of from 60 degs. 
to 70 degs. ; they flourish in good fil rous peat 
and sand. Dipladenios can l>e grown in a 
cooler temperature, but aro best in the warmer 
house. D. Brearleyana, the subject of the 
illustration, is of an intense reddish-crimson 
colour, with dark, velvety lustre. The photo¬ 
graph of this plant was sent us by Mr. G. Lock, 
of the Gardens, Neweombe House, Crediton, 
Devon, who writes: “I do not know of any 
stove-plant more telling on the exhibition stage 
than a well-grown Dipladenia, and any care 
taken in its culture will well repay the culti¬ 
vator. The photo sent is one of a plant of 
D. Brearleyana which had been shown at 
Taunton and Exeter in August, being rooted 
from a strong shoot in February the year pre¬ 
vious. The soil that it is grown in is two parts 
good fibrous loam to one of peat, a little cow- 
manure, with plenty of coarse Bedfordshire 
Band, and some charcoal broken up small. 
Great caro is taken in draining the pots—the 
Dipladenia, being furnished with fleshy main 
roots, soon suffers if the soil becomes too wet, 
and, therefore, great care must be taken in 
watering them.” 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 

Plants that flower in the winter are univer¬ 
sally admired and sought, and perhaps there 
is no flower more useful and ornamental than 
the Christmas Rose (Helleborus), so called be¬ 
cause it flowers about Christmas. They are not 
to be found in the gardens of many amateurs— 
a fact which surprises me, seeing how easy they 
are to grow to perfection ; but their absence 
may, I think, be accounted for in a mistaken 
idea that they are difficult to cultivate. Cer¬ 
tainly, if we procure the ordinary imported 
rubbish which is sold at ridiculously low rates, 
we only court failure and disappointment; but 
given good English-grown clumps, one may, 
with ordinary care and attention, expect a pro¬ 
fusion of good blooms to decorate the table 
in December and January. In their natural 
state Hellebores are found growing to perfec¬ 
tion in the sheltered moist valleys of the Tyrol 
mountains in Austria and in the Apennines in 
the north of Italy. The 
greatest care must be taken 
in preserving the foliage, 
which not only adds to the 
beauty of the plant, but 
also serves as a protection 
to the flowers from the wind 
and rain. The destruction 
of the leaves is caused in 
most cases by want of w*ater 
in the dry days of summer. 
From May to the end of 
August liquid manure should 
be given to the plants two or 
three times a week, providing 
the w'eather is hot and dry. 
Another common cause of 
failure is mulching the plants 
in the spring, when the 
young leaves are appearing, 
with not, fresh manure, such 
as horse droppings ; rotten 
manure only should be used. 

Soil.— Not long since it 
was a common opinion 
among gardeners that Christ¬ 
mas Roses would not flourish 
in the neighbourhood of 
London, and that they re¬ 
quired a stiff, heavy soil. 
Recent experience, however, 
has shown how erroneous 
this is, os Hellebores delight 
in a rich, mellowy loom—in 
fact, the richer the soil is, the 
greater the probability of the 

S lant increasing in size and 
oriferousness. The ground 
should be trenched to a 
depth of 3 feet or 4 feet, and, 
if tne soil is heavy, add sand, 
leaf-mould, and peat in 
abundance, but if, on the 
other hand, the soil is sandy, 
rich loam and leaf mould 
Bhould be added, the whole being mixed well to¬ 
gether. After the plants have finished flower¬ 
ing, when they are at rest, is the l>est time for 
increasing them. Having taken up a large 
plant, shake the loose soil off, and cut the plant 
in the centre with a sharp knife, taking care 
not to approach the crown of the plant. \Ve 
have, during the last few weeks, divided several 
hundreds in this manner. 

Varieties, —There are about a dozen different 
varieties of the niger family, the greater number 
of which differ but very little from one another. 
The following varieties are more distinct, and 
can be confidently recommended for cultivation: 
Helleborus niger (the Christmas Rose), in 
flower during December and January ; flowers, 
pure white but small, and not worthy to be 
compared with H. niger major (the large 
Christmas Rose), which is undoubtedly the best 
for general cultivation ; flowers, pure white and 
large ; this is also called the Devonshire and 
Bath variety ; the foliage is of a dark-green. 
H. niger angustifolius (Mr. Brockbank’s 
variety) is grown very largely in Cheshire 
and Lancashire; the flowers resemble those 
of H. n. major, differing only in the 
foliage, which i* lighter In colour, and the 
leaflets narrower, hence its name. H. niger 
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maximal or sltifolius (ike mat Ckristmaa 
Rose) was brought into notice by the late Miss 
Hope, who discovered it in Aberdeen ; but it 
had existed as long in Devon and Cornwall as it 
had in Scotland; the flowers are very large, 
sometimes measuring 5 inches across; pure 
white, tinged with pink behind the sepals; 
in flower during November and December. H. 
nlger ruber diners from the rest of the niger 
group in being red, or, more oorrectly, rosy 
pink. To keep the blooms free from dirt a hand¬ 
glass ean be placed over the plants, or straw 
placed round; hut with large specimens pro¬ 
vided with good foliage this is unnecessary, 
the leaves afford an ample protection. With 
regard to the situation, they will grow any 
where if they are shaded from the hot rays of 
the sun during the middle of the day, say, from 
11 a.ro. to 4 p.m.—H. S., South Devon. 

16272.—Flowers for summer border. 
—If “ Enquirer ” has a frame and light he might 
sow immediately Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, 
Phlox Drummondi, Balsams, Chinese Pinks, 
single Petunias, and Verbenas. These alone 
will make a very bright summer border; but 
besides the above sown in the frame, on the 
border might be sown now Linum grandiflorum, 
Poppies of various kinds (2£ feet), Godetia 
(1 foot, various), Calliopsis coronata (2£ feet), 
blue and white Cornflower (2 feet), Clarkia 
slogans (1 foot), Convolvulus tricolor, Gilia 
tricolor, Larkspurs (various), Nicotians affinis 
(2 feet). Sow in various sized patches, 
keeping the dwarf things fairly to the front. 
Some of the seedlings will transplant, and 
may be used to fill up; all the Godetias, 
Linums, Calliopsis, Cornflowers, Nicotianas, 
and Clarkias, transplant well in showery 
weather. Sow plenty of Mignonette. I don't 
care much for edgings to herbaceous borders. 
I would rather have various sized patches of dwarf 
plants filling in the front than a formal line. Usq 
S tocks, Chrysanthemums, Asters, Chinese Pinks, 
Blue Lobelias, intermixed with patches of 
Golden Feather to give a yellow tint, or if 
flowers are preferred to foliage, sow Leptosi- 
phon aureus. I have, I find, omitted the Candy¬ 
tufts, which may be had now in several distinct 
colours, and are showy border subjects. Under 
the dining-room windows there is nothing better 
or sweeter than Stocks, Mignonette, Nicotiana 
affinis, branching Larkspurs, and Linum grandi- 
florum. The bed on the lawn I should sow 
with Tom Thumb Nasturtiums. Some of the 
pretty annual Grasses will look nice on the 
rockery — Agrostis nebulosa, Bromus brizaa- 
formis, Eragrostiselegans, Ac. Flowering annuals 
might include the Portulacas, single and double, 
Nigella damascene, Nemophila insignia, Ac. If 
Box edgings are kept dwarf they do not offer 
much shelter to slugs. If slugs are permitted 
in the garden they will find shelter if there are 
no Box edgings.—E. Hobday. 

16263.—Plante for border of Qraee 
path. —Crimson and white Cloves alternately 
would look well and be sweet, and form a 
striking feature. Stocks will be nice in some 
of the beds, and so would Verbenas and Helio¬ 
tropes, interspersed here and there with a bed 
of Pelargoniums to add brightness. The double 
and single Chinese Pinks are very pretty, and 
Phlox Drummondi pegged down makes a nice 
bed. Some of the beds might be planted with 
bedding Violas. They supply a tint of colour 
not easily obtained withont them. If the beds 
are well manured, and the soil is kept moist by 
mulching, Harrison’s Musk will succeed, and 
throw on its scent and a profusion of yellow 
flowers all the summer.—E. H. 

16239.— Plants under Lome treea— If 
the shade is not too dense, and the border is 
made rich, and the soil deepened as much as 
possible, bedding Violas will succeed. The 
reason why summer flowers dwindle away is 
that they cannot find food enough. Probably, 
the roots of the Lime trees are near the surface, 
and this monopolises the food and the moisture. 
The spring flowers do well because then the 
treea are leafless and the land is moist, but 
summer flowers could only be made satisfactory 
by a good deal of labour. Patches of Nasturtiums 
would thrive better than most things.—E. H. 

10264.—Martynia fragrans.— This b a half-hardy 
annual, and should be sown in the hot-bed about the end 
of March; but it is not too late to sow now. Soak the 
seeds in warm water for 24 hours just previous to sowing. 
In ail the stages of growth the plant wants light, oh sofl. 
It may be grown in pots in tM greenhouse, or/ 
flisl week In June.— eTh. ' 


BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.' —Queries and answert art inserted in 
Gardsniko fret of charoe if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should Its olearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of Qar 
dbnino, 57, Southampton-street, Co vent-garden, London . 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pubmbiibr. The 
name and address of the sender is required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When mors than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear ui mind that ae 
Gabdrnixg has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classi/ted, will be found in the diferent departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
tc the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Coirespondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardrniho should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

16479.—Bletia Geblna.—Will some reader kindly give 
a description of flower and method of growing the above 
Orchid 1 - C. 8. 

16480.— Roses for pot culture.—Will any Rose 
grower kindly tell ae the names of six red, yellow, and 
white Roeee for pot culture to bloem early in a hot-house T 
—E. W. 

16481.— Paper flower-pots.— Can anyone tell me 
where 1 can procure paper flower-pots, such as plants 
travel in from the Continent, and which save so much 
weight T-C. H. 8. 

16482.—Best dozen Daffodils.— I am anxious for 
advice as to the best twelve hardy garden varieties of 
Daffodils for deoorative planting. Soil, heavy loam ; day 
subsoil.—V. C., Crouch End. 

16488.— Hardy creeper.— Wanted, the name of a 
hardy, quiok-growing creeper to cover a wall facing south, 
50 yards from shore of loch in western Highlands, and 
therefore exposed to more or leas wind and spray at 
times. Is Clematis Jack man ni sufficiently hardy ?— A. 

16484.—Soap-suds.— Can I use these and soot-water 
with advantage on seedlings which appear to be attacked 
in a manner which causes them to droop and die here and 
there when about an inch high ? Should they be applied 
before the seeds some up, or after? The garden bold. 

16485.— Veronica longlfolia subeesellls. —This 
plant seems to have a habit of dying off after remaining 
two years in one position. Can anyone tell me why this 
is so, and whether it exhibits the same peculiarity in its 
native country ? If that is so it must surely propagate 
itself entirely by seed.—V. C., Crouch End. 

16486.— French Paradise Stock in Rnglish 
gardens.— Can any of your readers give me the result 
of their trial of French Paradise 8tock; if so, on what 
soil wss it tried, what kinds of Apples were grown, and 
what method of training was adopted ? I shall be very 
much obliged for any direct information on these points, 
whioh, I think, are now of general interest.—R. 8. 

16487.—Plants for shady bank.— Will someone 
kindly suggest what I could grow on a bank of earth 
facing west and completely shaded by trees, only catching 
the rays of the setting sun ? Common Ferns and Prim¬ 
roses have been tried ; but in the summer the bank dries 
up, and they die. I do not oare for shrubs, and the soil 
is not sandy. Would a layer of leaf-mould dug in help to 
keep the earth moist in summer 7— K. J. P., Blunham. 

16488.—“ Hay’s Incomparable ” Apple.— I had 
in a garden many years ago an Apple tree, whioh was 
given to me under the name of “ Hay's Incomparable.” 
The fruit in ooleur was greenish yellow, roundish, some¬ 
times elongated, very large, of most excellent quality, and 
keeping well to the end of April without shrivelling or 
losing flavour. I can find no such name in any recent 
fruit list, and I should be obliged by any readers of Gar* 
DBiiiNO stating if they have, or know of, an Apple under 
the above name.—B iro. 

16489.— Birds and spring flowers.— Can any 
readers tell me how to prevent the birds eating off the 
heads of mv Primroses, Polyanthuses, and Crocuses? 1 
have tried black thread along the borders, about 2 inches 
from the ground, and, that failing to protect the flowers, 

I havs stretched the thread aoroee and across over the 
plante, but with no result. Every morning 1 find the 
ground strewn with blossoms, and the bare stalks standing 
up to mock me. 1 cannot And out what bird it is that 
does the misohief, or how it is done ; but if there is any 
ours for the evil I shall be most grateful to have it pointed 
out.—P. J. J., Norfolk. 

16490.— Sawdust to roots of plants.— Is It proper 
to put sawdust along a row of Peas or other seeds spring¬ 
ing up? It appears to be done for the purpose of protect¬ 
ing them from birds; but my idea is that It has the effect 
of evaporating the moisture from the ground, and so doing 
harm. If there is any countervailing good in the praotloe 
1 should like to know it. If I have correctly described 
what I mean, may I ask someone to reply ?—C. 8. 
Sawdust does no aood. It tsnds to lighten stiff soil; but 
its use is harmful, as it breeds fungus. Ws advise you 
not to put it to your Peas ; but protect from birds by the 
usual means of scares, worsted, dec.— Ed. 

16491.— Creeper for cold greenhouse.—! have a 
greenhouse win a south-west aspect One wall of it is 
covered with a pale pink Geranium, a Marfohal Niel 
Rose (with its root outside) grows over the roof, and both 
these are in a flourishing condition. I am now anxious to 
find a creeper to plant against the c or responding* all to 
the one against which my pink Geranium grows. Perhaps 
some reader will kindly let me know what would lock 
well there, and would grow without much trouble? The 
greenhouse is heated with hot-air pipes in winter, but not 
at all at this time of the year. Coula I grow a Stephanotls 


or a Gardenia satisfactorily against the wall, or a Maude 
villa suaveolens? I shall be -*- J -* -- 


glad of any suggestions. 


Also, could I grow a Bucharis in a pot with any hope of 
getting any flowers from it in this same greenhouse?— 
Baobhot Sands. The Stephanotis, Gardenia, and 
Bucharis all require a stove temperature.— Ed. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

J* ra, " ,a “ d Swanley White 
Violet (E. W.). —These are one and the same. 

MMW.-Cypripedlom spectablle (V. C ., Crouch- 
end).— No surfacing plant is necessary in the culture of 
this. 

16494.—Planting out Carnations (Miss Merison, 
Pembroke). —The Carnatiens should be planted out now, 
and they will bloom about the middle of July. 

16496.— Tuberous Begonias (Cain).— Yes; you 
can start them without heat. Pot in moist soil, and do 
not water until shoots appear above the surface. 

16496.—Pink Cactus after flowering (Window 
Gardener). —If the riant appears to be growing you 
should keep it moist, and keep it dry when it is at rest. 

16497.—Passion-flower not blooming (Passion). 
—Probably it is growing too vigorously, and when it has 
exhausted its supply of food, ana gets somewhat starved, 
it will Sower freely. 

16498.—Raising half-hardy annuals (Plumstead). 
—You do not refer us to the artiole, so we oannot see the 
oontext. The temperature of “ 65 to 70 during the day 
probably refers to top heat. 

16499. — Niootiana affinis ( Country V. —This is called 
the night-flowering Tobaooo plant. It is impossible to lay 
down any strict rule as to the amount of water to be given 
to plants; water when you see that the soil is dry. 

16500.—Watering Genistas (Country;.— If your 
plant thrives under the wster treatment do not alter it; 
but, generally speaking, the error is in giving too much 
water. The Genista and the Cytisus are nearly allied. 

16601.— Heaths dying (Tiny).—We fear there is no 
thing that you can do to benefit your Heaths. The 
rubbish heap generally receives Heaths that have had 
special treatment in market gardens; they do not take 
kindly to the treatment generally given them afterwards. 

16602.— Tritelela uniflora (T. Jf. N., Naas.).—We 
oannot account for the failure of the bulbs to produoe 
bloom; generally Triteleia uniflora is a robust grower, 
and, in fact, almost a weed in most places, particularly in 
light soils about London. Are you sure that your plant is 
Triteleia uniflora ? 

16608.—Seeds not germinating (E. W.f—Wo 
oannot assign any reason : wait a little longer—probably 
by the time you read this others of the seeds will have 
shown signs of vitality. Some seeds take a long time to 
germinate ; but of those you mention only Phlox Drum¬ 
mondi requires much time. 

16504.— Corn Salad or Lambs* Lettuce (A M. E.). 
—This is found a useful pl*nt, especially in winter, when 
other salad plants are scarce. If the seed U sown from 
August to Ootober, in any kind of soil, the plants will pro¬ 
duoe leaves from Ootober to spring; no attention or pro¬ 
tection is required. It is sometimes sown broadcast 
among winter Onions, or some similar crop for which the 
land has been liberally manured and otherwise well pre¬ 
pared. The whole of the plant is used as a salad. It 
would grow very well in your district. 

16605.—Circulation of sap (J. C.Ji— The general 
opinion is that the circulation of sap goes on at all times 
during life, but more rapidly during active growth. 
At the present time, for instance, the flow of sap in trees 
is very abundant. The theory is that the crude sap 
gathered from the soil by the roots flows upwards in the 
soft tissue of the bark to the leaves, where it undergoes 
elaboration. The water of the sap is evaporated, and the 
elaborated sap descends through what is called the 
cambium layer, between the bark and the new wood. 
This cambium layer is the beginning of a new layer of 
wood, which in time constitutes the alburnum or white 
wood, which is always the most recently formed layer. 
This course is the same whether the plant be an Oak or a 
Daisy. 

16506.— Melons In brick pits (Mary S.).— It is 
possible to raise Melons in brick pits; but it Is best to 
raise plants first in a small frame ready for planting out 
into the brick pits. Fill these latter with long well- 
turned stable manure, moderately trodden. Put the 
frames on to exclude rain; the manure will soon settle down 
closer, and, as it does, add 4 inches in thiakness of good 
old turfy loam, a little heaped in the oentre of each light. 
As soon as there is a gentle warmth plant your plants 
singly in the oentre of each mound. Give just enough of 
ahr day and night to allow the steam to escape for a weak 
after planting. Give occasional waterings with not too 
warm water. The flowers on the fruits must be cross- 
fertilised with the male flowers to induce Melon fruits to 
set Thin the plants freely, and keep the soil moderately 
moist to prevent thrip.—D. 

16607.— Camellia leaves diseased (D. M., Port 
madoc\— The name of the fungus which completely covers 
your Camellia leaves with a black, sooty deposit is Capno- 
dium Footii. We have never seen such a bad case before. 
The Oapnodium almost invariably aooompanies aphis. 
There must be something radically wrong In your mode 
of culture ; but, without particulars, we cannot say what 
it is. When your house is in a proper state for Camellias 
you will not have the plants in this condition.—W. G. 8. 

16608.—Plante under vines (JR. IF.).— No plants will 
do well under vines in summer, but Petunias, Verbenas, 
and Balsams will succeed as well as anvthing else; they 
would, however, do better planted in the open garden. 
The nearer the glass such plants are placed the better. 
Tuberous Begonias would succeed ss well as most plants, 
so also would Fuchsias, Lilies. Pelargoniums, Ac. But the 
best plants to grow would be Chrysanthemums, which 
would be placed in the house when the vine leaves had 
fallen, ana would mrke a grand display In November. 
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18600. — Asparagus plumosua.— The best and 
quickest Method of growing Asparagus plumoeus U to pot 
it in a good open compost, consisting of about two-thirds 
loein to one of well-decayed leaf-mould or peat, with an 
admixture of silver sand, and keep it in a stove tempera¬ 
ture. By this means it will grow rapidly : but in a oooler 
situation, though its rate of growth will be slower, the 
shoots are firmer, and will last longer in a cut state. It is 
seldom satisfactory in a greenhouse temperature, and 
needs a structure which in winter does not fall below 
60 dags. A shaded rather than a sunny position is most 
conducive to its welfase.—T. 


10510. — Manures for pot plants (Enquirer).— 
Mahures which may be applied freely to strong growing 
plants, such as Roses and Pelargoniums, may not be so 
freely given to hard-wooded plants like Camellias, Azaleas, 
Ac. Even Pelargoniums will do better if in good turfy 
loam and a fair mixture of well-decayed manure than if 
exeited by strong liquid manures. Still, of this kind, for 
them there is nothing better than horse-droppings, 
steeped in water for a few days, the liquid being nutritive 
and safe ; guano may be given, either by sprinkling some 
on the surface of the soil m the pots thinly, as it wifi wash 
in gradually, or in a liquified form, in the proportion of one 
gallon o! guano to ten gallons of water. Bone-dust is 
less immediately exciting, and some (a very moderate 
quantity) may be mixed with the pot soil, in the proportion 
of one quart to a bushel of soil. Liquid manures should 
be given onlv when the plants are in a growing state, 
ana then only when the soil is becoming dry. On the 
whole, stirring the surface of the soil in the pots, and 
sprinkling a little of any patent manure on the soil, is 
pet haps the safest and wisest course.—A D. 


lesii.—Furnishing a border with flowering 
plants (Lady Gardener ).—Nothing could be better to 
furnish the wall than the plants already made use of— 
Roses, Clematis, and Jessamines. As there is no heated 
house it will be better to trust entirely to hardy plants. 
We have our borders gay all the year round with them. 
The earliest flowers are Helleborus niger (Christmas Roses 
In variety), altifolius, and angustifolius being the best. 
The pretty Baxifraga Burseriana opens its flowers in Jan¬ 
uary, so also does Iris reticulata which is followed by Iris 

S erslca. Irises may be had in flower from January to 
une. The Daffodils will make a grand display for nearly 
four months. Hepaticas, Crocus, Snowdrops, Anemone 
blanda, A. fulgens, and A. apennina, are charming early 
flowers. The Scillos, and the beautiful Chionodoxa 
Luciliae and C. sardensls, are charming. Primulas, many 
species and varieties, also Saxifraga oppositifolia in variety, 
are very beautiful and early spring flowers. Passies last 
long in beauty. For summer and autumn, Aquilegiaa, 
Phloxes, Campanulas, Pentetemons, and Potentillas. Any 
dealer io hardy plants can furnish a list that would keep 
up a supply all the year round. If the border were very 
large the list could be considerably extended.—D. 

16512.—Potato crops (North Riding).—It is impos¬ 
sible for anyone to say how large a quantity of Myatt’s 
Potatoes may be obtained from an acre of ground, unless 
something is known of the average fertility of the soil, 
the cultivation bestowed upon it, and the quantity of the 
seed tubers planted. Usually, in good gardens, the sets 
selected of Myatt’s Ash-leaf are of about six to the pound, 
. good sound ones, and carefully sprouted. These usually 
give a crop of two bushels to the rod, or about six tons per 
acre, but, really, a good field crop of these rarely exceeds 
five tons per acre, let the soil be the beet. White 
Elephant would probably give from nine tons to ten tons 
per acre on really good soil, if planted about 30 inches 
apart, the seta all sound, and if there were no failures. It 
would not be wise to plaat fruit trees in the ground 
now, but you may do so next autumn. Plant 
Standard Apples, Pears, and Plums chiefly, aad be¬ 
neath, in the same lines, Gooseberry and Currant bushes. 
Plant in lines about 25 feet apart, thus leaving room to 
work the soil beneath. Standard trees would not give 
much return under five or six years, but dwarf trees on 
Paradise or Quince stocks might bear in two or three years. 
The bush trees would produce crops of Gooseberries and 
Currants In three years, but all would not be very prolific 
under seven or eight years.—A. D. 


UNANSWERED QUERY. 

16243.- Camellia leaves curling.—' The leaves of 
my Camellias curl up, and then turn white. What is the 
cause? They look perfectly clean, and I have washed 
them several times. They are in pits of good rich compost 
in a large greenhouse.—M. T. Leart. 


NAMES OP PLANTS. 

N am i n g Plante.— Persona who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
aood specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
ftoicers, and, if possible , fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand 

*% Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, J/, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. —C. IT.—Euphorbia splendens, a 
gtove plant, respecting which you will find notes in recent 

numbers of Gardknino- Rector of Guslienden.— 1, 

Primula cortusoides ; 2, P. Auricula marginata; 8, P. 
riscosa; 4, P. dent-iculata. We should be glad if senders of 
specimens would kindly write the numbers so that it may 
not be necessary to uutie the ligature by which they are 
attached in order to see them ; in some cases, especially 
when the stems are, as they Bhould be, kept moist with 
Moss, it is only with great difficulty that the distinctive 

numbers can be discovered.- Dora.— Shrub, Daphne 

Mezereum; flower, double Hepatica.- Wasp. —Narcissus 

Telamonius plenus ; 2, Ditto (in No. 1 the doubling is con¬ 
fined to the crown); 3, N. princeps ; 4, N. mosohatus.- 

Bagshot Sands .—Andromeda floribunda : does not bear a 

berry.- Vicar's Wife .—Cannot name leaves with oer- 

tainty; they look like those of one of the Campanulas.- 


Tempos Fugit.—l, Borago orientalls; 2, Pulmonaria 
mollis; 8, Eptmedium pinnatum: 4, Common Honesty 

(Lunaria biennis).- W. H. H .—Hoya carnoea.- 

C. A. A—Probably you mean Allium nea poll tan urn, 
which is largely sent from the south of Franoe to the 
London flower market every spring. Try Barr and Sons, 

Covent-garden.- Wraith .—Your specimens are withered, 

and it is impossibls even to guess at their names. If you 
will cut fresh ones, put them in water for two or three 
hours, that the tubes may be charged with gustenanoe, 
then enclose them in a tin case, with a little damp Moss 
at the bottom, and a bit of oil silk at the top, they will 
arrive in condition to examine. At the same time, say if 
they are varieties collected wild or purchased from a seed 

shop; this will assist us in naming.- D. L. H.—l, Poly- 

stichum aculeatum; 2, P. angulare ; 3, Lastrea dilatata; 

4, Polypodium vulgare.- J. W., Manchester .—Sctlla 

dbirica.- Constant Reader.— The flowers and leaf sent 

are those of Primula nivalis of gardens, a dwarf species 
very easily grown in pots with the same treatment as the 
alpine Auricula. It is sufficiently hardy to stand out-of- 
doors during winter, but is often killed in damp situations 
and in undrained soils. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. T .—The compost that you describe would probably 
be suitable—it all depends on the nature of the garden 
soil If that is heavy use more sand ; if it is very light 

use less.- Perthshire.— You can get it from Mr. B. S. 

Williams, Holloway. It is not a high-priced Fern. - 

Camberwellian.— You should have not the slightest diffi¬ 
culty in procuring the bedding plants you mention from 

any nurseryman m your neighbourhood.- Miss Morison. 

—We do not know what Lilies you mean ; send us a por¬ 
tion of the plant, or describe it as fully as you can.- 

Amateur , Sutton. —What do you mean by a “ design ?' 

Please explain more fully.- Ouidi and Mary S.— See 

kitchen department (p. 95).- C. T. S.— Hickman and 

Clive, Birmingham. - Montville, G.y. — Anthony 

Waterer, Knap-hill Nursery, Surrey. - J. Waller .— 

Geranium note when space permits; the other question 
we do not wish to re-open.—— J. —Before we insert the 
query would it not be well for you to try what effect a 
representation of the facts would have upon the neigh¬ 
bour?- Berks. — Try Mr. Thompson, Tavern-Btreet, 

Ipswich.- L. L. —Certainly; we should say you have 

been very successful with your Mardchal Nie’l Rose ; the 
flowers are very fine. There is nothing remarkable about 
the seedling Gloxinias, but they are fairly good flowers. 

- New Subscriber. — The recipe as given was : Boil 

3 gallons of water with 3 lb. of loaf sugar and 1 ox. sali¬ 
cylic acid. When oold drop in the fruit. Keep in large 

stone jars tied down.- Amateur, Lyndalc.— You will 

And a similiar question asked on p. 82. Perhaps this will 

elioit all the information that you want.- Geo. Beal. — 

Write to Mr. Boyoe, Yerbury-rood, Upper Holloway, N. 

- J. Dugan. —Willesden Paper Co., 84, Cannon-street, 

E.C.- Felicia Gam Mann, Bowmere.— The flowers are 

certainly larger than those usually seen, and the colour is 
good; but they do not come up to what is recognised as 
the standard of a good Cineraria, and we do not, ourselves, 
think such large blooms are desirable. 


BEES. 

10513.—Crown-board on frame hive 
(R . N. K .)—Excluder zinc, however placed, is 
doubtless a great hindrance to bees in their 
work. You would find your bees work in the 
super more readily if yon removed the excluder 
from the crown hole. The best plan of all, 
however, would be to remove the crown-board 
altogether, and place a tray of sections on the 
bar-frames. The distance between the tops of 
the frames and section-crate must not be less 
than quarter of an inch, and not more than three- 
eighths ; but in a properly-constructed section- 
crate, having separators resting upon the ledges 
between the rows of sections, the spaces between 
the sections form a barrier to the ascent of the 

S ueen. Ten or eleven frames in the hive will, 
owever, viva plenty of room for breeding, and 
there will he found but little disposition on the 
part of the queen to ascend to the super. Jf 
your section-crate be not large enough to cover 
the whole of the frames, the spaces must be 
closed up with strips of carpet, to keep up the 
temperature of the hive.—S. S. G. 


Illustration Competition.— We would 
remind our readers that all photos for the Illus¬ 
tration Competition must reach us by Saturday, 
the 15th of May. The prizes, as announced, 
will be original water-colonr drawings of garden 
flowers. 

Azalea mollis.— One of the most attractive features 
at the Royal Botanic Society’s spring show last week was 
a fine group of Axalea mollis. There were several varieties 
shown, and among the best were Consul P^cher (salmon 
red), Alphonse Lavall6e (bright orange red), and Ebenezer 
Pike (delicate salmon oolour). 

“ Large-flowered" Chrysanthemums.—A ques¬ 
tion as to what is meant by the term 14 large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums" was reoently asked in our columns. 
We notice that at a meeting of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum 8ooiety just held it was agreed that all Chrysanthe¬ 
mums not Pompons should be included under the name. 

Catalogues received —New Roses, Geraniums, 

Ac. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham-cross, Herts-- Spring 

List. Edwin Lodge, Stockwell-etreet, Colchester.- 

Orchids. Tree Pceonies, and Lilies. Wm. Gordon, 
Amyaaa-park-road, Twickenham. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERIES. 

16614.—Lemen Wine.—Will one of the readers of 
Gardening Illustrated favour me with a receipt for 
making Lemon wine ?—W. M. 

16516.—Making yeast.— Would anyone be kind 
enough to give me a recipe for making yeast at borne, to 
be started with brewers’ yeast?—C. T. P. 

16616.— Preserving Plums.— Will “East Anglia” 
kindly inform me whether, in trying the New Zealand 
method of preserving Plums, she used any given quantity 
of fruit to the liquid, and poured into jars, or whether the 
jars were first filled with oold liquid, and the Plums placed 
in them until full ? I do not understand the original 
reoeipt on this point.— Towers. 

16517. — Marrons Glaces. — Would Miss Griggs 
gindly give me a little more information on this subject ? 
We have tried her recipe, and find that the Chestnuts get 
hard after having been boiled quite soft We fail also in 
getting the sugar to dry on the Chestnuts. Should the 
sugar be clarified first, and are the quantities—2 lb. of 
sugar to half a pint of water—oorrect ? My oook thinks 
there is too moon water.— Sphinx. 


16417.—To preeerve Green Peas and 
other vegetables.— Procure some tin cases, 
round or oval, with covers or plates of tin to 
fit each. The cases must be thoroughly cleansed 
by boiling in water with a little soda, and just 
before using rinse them in hot water. Select 
freshly-gathered and shelled Green Peas. Care¬ 
fully examine and throw away all the imperfect 
or overgrown Peas, and choose all as much as 
possible of a size ; throw these into boiling salt 
and water for three minutes ; a tiny piece of 
soda added helps to keep the colour. Strain 
the Peas and fill the tin cases (while both are 
still hot), pour in fresh boiling water to the 
brim, and, if liked, a sprig of Mint or an Onion 
(previously boiled) on the top. The lids should 
now be soldered on. When several cases are to 
be prepared at the same time they can be filled 
ana pat on the hot plate or in warm water until 
taken in hand by the person who solders on the 
lids. This being done, place the cases, still 
perfectly warm, in a cauldron with boiling 
water, which must cover them completely. A 
fish-pan answers the purpose admirably, as the 
cases can be bo easily lifted out. They must boil 
for ten minutes, and be closely watched all 
the time, for if the soldering has not been 
complete, it will be seen by small jets of steam 
forcing their way out; the case must then be at 
once taken ont (by the aid of tongs) and re¬ 
soldered. After the ten minutes’ boiling, pierce 
a hole with a small gimlet in the centre of each 
lid, and continue the boiling for one hour and 
a-half. It is imperative that the contents of the 
cases, and the cases themselves, be kept hot 
until put in the cauldron to boil, and the gimlet- 
holes must be made quickly, so as to prevent 
the possibility of the cases cooling. Directly 
after the boiling, the gimlet-holes must lie 
soldered most carefully, and store the cases in a 
cool room or cellar. When required for use, 
the cases can be opened with a knife or a solder¬ 
ing iron ; if the latter, the tins can be used over 
and over again. The vegetables may be turned 
into a strainer, a handful of salt put on them, 
and plenty of boiling water poured over until 
they are quite hot, then turned into a hot vege¬ 
table dish with a small pat of batter ; or they 
may be thrown into boiling water and cooked 
for one minnte, strained, and served with butter. 
A more simple method of preserving Green 
Peas may be found described in Gardening 
Illustrated, October 10th, 1885, page 447. 
All kinds of vegetables may be preserved as 
directed for Green Peas. —Annie M. Griggs. 


An easily-made propagator (p. 80 ).— 41 T. G. 
Richards ” would obi i re by stating 1 If he uses any soil on 
the top of Coooa fibre (and what depth) if any, in which to 
grow nis seeds.—N. S. W. 

16359.—Cleaning smoke-blackened glass.— 
“Inquirer" should try washing with a flannel, using a 
good lather of carbolic soap, or soft soap mixed with tur¬ 
pentine. Rubbed on with flannel, well lathered, and then 
washed off with dean water, this, with a little patience 
and “ elbow grease,” will fetch off anything that it Is 
possible to get off.—J. T. H. 

Rabbits.—I keep some tame rabbits, and about a 
month ago 1 bought one—a doe. It was slightly covered 
with a scurf round its eyes; but since I bought it it has got 
worse and worse, till all its face is covered with a scurf as 
hard as a stone. Could anyone tell me what to do to re¬ 
move it ? 1 feed them on Cabbage, Turnips, Tea leaves, 
and meal mixed, and sometimes a little corn ; they do not 
like porridge. Is it contagious, and what oauses this 
scurf i They are kept in wooden boxes in a stable; but 
there are no horses in it. I have dusted sulphur on It.— 
Country. 
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HOUSE&WINDOW GARDENING. 

] 6253.—Flowers for window boxes. 

—Fuchsias, German Stocks, Ivy-leaf and scarlet 
Pelargoniums, might be used in mixture ; these 
require as little attention as anything, but they 
must have water when necessary. Musk, 
planted now in a box will be nice for those 
that like the scent. Mignonette sown now in 
another box will blend its perfume with the 
Musk. Tom Thumb Nasturtiums sown in the 
box will perhaps give as much brightness as 
most things, and are less trouble.— E. Hobday. 

16362. —Perns in gas-lighted rooms. 
—If “ C. H. B.” has his Ferns at a window, as 
is usual, he should, before lighting the gas, see 
that his glasses are all as air-tight as can be; 
then caiefully draw the curtains right across. 
I have heard it said that even a muslin curtain 
will prevent the foul air from gas penetrating ; 
but I doubt that. My room gets distressingly 
hot when the gas is alight, but I make the fern- 
case and shades as near air-tight as possible, and 
in the morning early, before the London fires 
are all alight, while the air is comparatively 
fresh, I take off the hand-glasses and open the 


FUNKIAS NATURALLY GROUPED. 
This is a cut of a pretty group of the great¬ 
leaved Fuukia Sieboldi, one of the finest of the 
hardy plants that we have. We insert it to 
show the superiority of natural and artistic 
grouping over the usual formality. This, how¬ 
ever, is a plant that can hardly be spoilt—the 
boauty of its leaves is of so high a character. 
It is also a plant which is not fastidious, 
though it gives good interest for good soil. 
The first time that we ever saw it was in 
the late Mrs. Marryat’s garden at Wimbledon, 
where it grew magnificently in peat, but rich 
and deep loam also leads to a very fine develop¬ 
ment. It may be seen in fine condition in Hyde- 
park, used as a bold edging. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

VEGETABLES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 
It is often the case that much space is sacri¬ 
ficed in suburban and villa gardens where a few 
vegetables are grown. The object should be 
to produce to best outturn within the smallest 
space, and at the time of stocking to select 


grow and flourish if planted only 6 inches apart. 
If transplanted, no flagging should be allowed, 
but the young plants placed in their permanent 
quarters when taken from the seed bed. Seed 
may be put in now. Small salading flourishes iu 
but little space, and should be had in by the pint, 
instead of in small packets, and sown weekly. 

Runner Beans should be in all small plots. 
A few placed in boxes and pots at once will be 
nice and strong for planting in May. Many 
gardeners plant out on Old May-day, and, if put 
in a small narrow trench about 4 inches or 
5 inches deep, their tender leaves will receive 
little or no injury from late frost. These can be 
grown dwarf or tall, the former method re¬ 
quiring no stakes, but the leading and a few of 
the side shoots require to be removed occa¬ 
sionally. Manure-water twice a week will in¬ 
crease the weight of produce. Where not grown 
as specified these make a capital fencing, but 
removing the shoots is also here necessary to 
prevent the plants becoming weakened. 

Celery is another good thing. We fiud it 
best to have in our plants by the hundred in¬ 
stead of raising on a spent hot-bed. The red 
kind is a favourite generally. The trench 



Funkia Sieboldi, showing value of grouping as compared with dotting. 


doors and ventilators of my case, thus giving 
them in the course of, perhaps, half-an-hour or 
less, a new and purer atmosphere. If “C. H. B.” 
does this, and his soil, drainage, and light are 
what they should be, he may defy the gas and 
grow whatever Ferns he desires.—J. T. H. 


Rattlejacks (see p. 50).—“ Rattle jacks is 
the product of certain canncl coal, notably cannel 
from the midlands. Cannel is only used in cer¬ 
tain towns, where gas of a high illuminating 

E ower is enforced, such as Salford, Manchester, 
iverpool, and Birkenhead, and a number of 
smaller towns. Tho large towns of the south 
of England and the eastern counties use gas of 
a much lower illuminating power, aud this 
they get from coal alone, using no cannel what¬ 
ever.’ The foregoing has been kindly supplied 
me by the officials at the gas works here. 
Although cannel produces the very best gas, it 
makes the very worst coke—that is to say, coke 
for manufacturing purposes ; but, for heating 
greenhouse flues there is no fuel that can bear 
comparison with it.—Disc, Salford. 

16233.— Creepers for shady porch.— I should 
advise “ M.” to try Aristoloohia Hipho (The Dutchman's 
Pipe) or the V'lrglnian Creeper. The best o all creepers 
for such a position would, however, bo Ivy.-- 

Google 


those which can be grown fairly well within a 
small compass. Where a few rows of Potatoes 
are grown the short-haulmed varieties should 
bo selected, such as Alpha, or Myatt’s Ash-leaf 
Kidney, previously forking in a little half-rotted 
manure. Gardeners differ widely as to mode of 
planting. Our plan is to cut the tuber in two from 
the crown (*.e., the upper portion, where the 
shoots or eyes, so to speak, predominate) to the 
bottom. Each half should contain one or two 
strong shoots or eyes (removing with a knife all 
the weaker ones). These should remain in a 
dry place till the following day, and be planted 
a foot apart at least, with the “ crown ” upper¬ 
most. The rows should be 2 feet apart and 
the spaces broken up occasionally with the 
Dutch hoe, which will keep the ground open, to 
the benefit of tho crop, as well as remove 
weeds. A little oarthing-up is necessary os the 
haulm increases. 

Cabbage and the brown Cos Lettuce can 
be grown to perfection in small spaces. 
Tho latter should be tied round with bast 
when sufficiently large, and quite in time to 
prevent “bolting ” or running to seed, instead 
of producing heart. These and the following do 
well in clay soil, and are, indeed, among the 
most suitable for small spaces. Those named 


should be about 15 inches deep, and of the same 
width, and the soil placed between the rows. 
At the bottom of the trench 4 inches of good old 
manure should be covered with 2 inches of good 
soil, and into this the young plants may be put, 
about 6 inches apart. As growtli proceeds 
earthing-up is necessary, carefully preventing 
the soil from entering the heart of the plants, 
which should be hold together with the left 
hand during the operation. Manure water at 
tho roots twico a-week is beneficial. The 
plants should be put out the first week of May, 
and the trench covered with old sacking if 
night frosts prevail. 

Summer Spinach may be sown now in rows 
8 inches asunder at the least; sow thickly. If 
the crop is well watered night and morning a 

g ood outturn may be had. The leaves should 
e carefully taken off the plants, so as 
not to injure the roots by pulling. They 
should be thoroughly well cleansed for the 
table. Turnip Radishes should be sown where 
the young tops can bo utilised for salads, other¬ 
wise these take up too much room for very 
small spaces, having regard to outturn. In the 
town garden, however, thoy are one of the few 
things that will grow, and the seed pods form a 
good pickle, and are, therefore, worth a place in 
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such a situation. Spearmint, Sage, and Lemon not fall into the opposite extreme of deferring 
Thyme grow well in day, the first-named pro- the sowing so late as to shorten the season of 
ducing the best results in a rather moist and growth, in this part of the south coast the 
shaded border. Sage is easily propagated in end of April is the time when most people 
summer by cuttings, which will soon strike, sow their main crop of Runner Beans. In the 
Parsley may be sown now, but March and small gardens of amateurs who live in sub- 
August are the best months. The seed should urban districts the owners make use of the 
be soaked in water for a few hours before sow- Runner Bean for clothing low walls or fences 
ing, and even then it is a long time germinating that divide or enclose their gardens, and in such 
in some soils. Therefore watch and wait. This positions they get well sheltered from late 
forms a good edging. Peas, we find, do well in spring frosts ana cold winds ; but in the open 
clay, but where grown 4 feet should be allowed ground the first week in May is early enough to 
between the roves, as a rule, although we have sow main crops. During the last two dry 
sometimes had very good outturns when they seasons we have found the practice of sowing 
were grown within half that space. in trenches a capital safeguard against drought. 

When the ground is cleared undoubtedly We dig out the trenches one spit deep, fork up 
the best crop for autumn planting is something the bottom, and then put in a good dressing of 
that will withstand frost, and nothing better rotten manure, as is done for Celery ; then we 
can be had than Winter Greens. Strong plants fill in some soil, so as to leave the centre of the 
put out about 1 foot apart each way the first trench from 3 inches to 6 inches below the 
week of September will become established ere general level, and sow the seeds along the 
winter sets in, and are generally ready soon centre, and when the Beans require stakes they 
after the Celery is over, and at such a time can be put along each side in the firm soil by 
are very acceptable. These are hardly worth the side of the trench. By putting a mulching 
raising from seed in small spaces, and are to be over the roots, and giving plenty of water in 
had in strong plants cheaply by the hundred, periods of drought, we obtain a good supply of 
During summer, weeding should be practised this most useful vegetable in the driest seasons, 
continually, especially in small plots, where Anyone having a garden with light dry soil 
every bit of nutriment from the soil should will do well to adopt this plan, for the amount 
benefit the crop instead of feeding the weeds, of produce from a row treated in this way, com- 
The tyro who may scan these few lines may pared with that planted'in the ordinary way, 
assume that any dainty morsel omitted here can only 1)6 realised by those who have given 
has not been overlooked. Tap-rooted vegetables, the plan a trial.— J. Groom, Gosport. 
such as Parsnips, Beet, &c., require too much Culture of Cucumbers.—I should be 
ground for limited spaces, but, where a dozen glad of directions as to growing Cucumbers in a 
yards of good free deep soil oan be devoted to heated frame and the best manner of fertilising 
such a purpose, planting, 15 inches apart, the flowers ?— Ouidi. .*« The first essential 
w rows 1 foot asunder, should be proceeded to the growing of Cucumbers in a hot-bed is an 
^ j i_ fj i" k intended that ample stock of long sweet stable manure for the 

seed should be sown now, thinning out to the purpose. The quantity depends upon the dimen- 
spaoe named. At this particularly backward 3 ions of the frame, and assuming that it is for 
season Parsnips sown at the end of February one light, say 6 feet by 4 feet, the hot-bed on 
have made very little progress, so that by pre- w hich it is to be placed should be at least 7 feet 
sent operations the young plants will push on b y 5 feet, solidly and firmly built, and a little 
rapidly. . higher behind than in front. But it must not 

Slugs should be looked for after ram, when be assumed that a hot-bed may be made up from 
plenty of dry cinder ash and soot should be the raw materials at once. So far from that 
applied round all crops. Night trapping is being the case the manure should, if quite fresh 
effectual, as at that time most, u not all, slugs (and it j a G f little value if not fresh), be well 
m the garden are in search of food. A muslin turned and shaken so as to mix the straw and 
bag, containing lime, at the end of a stick, is droppings evenly, at the same time sprinkling 
convenient for dueting, end they are thua soon f ree l y by means of a water-pot all that portion 
killed. They can also be destroyed by immer- w hich seems to be getting dry. After remaining 
won m strong salt and water. But no lack of till it shows evidence of heating, the manure 
information upon this matter need exist where mufl t again be turned and treated in the same 
aocess can be had to the pages of Gardenino. wuy, and this process of turning should continue 

Stamford Hill. for ten day b at least, by which time allthemanure 

- is thoroughly incorporated and will heat evenly 

Sowing V. transplanting Lettuce — ^ moderately. A very quick heat means quick 
During the last few years the plan of sowing exhaustion. Mark out the space in which the 
Lettuce thinly, and letting them remain with- h® d ia *o b ® builfc by means of stakes driven in 
out any transplanting, has gained many ad- ^ be * our corners,, and then build up the 
mirers, and, 1 feel sure, will become the manure evenly, treadmg it gently as the process 
recognised plan for summer crops, as the trans- f> oes on un ^ d ™® bed som ® 3 f°®t to 4 feet 
planting not only entails a good deal of mg b - Ifc wlU Bettle down materially in a few 
additional labour, but, above all, the plants da y®- Place on th ® frame > and ifc » w me 
receive such a check to growth that they run to good turfy loam free from grubs and wireworms. 
seed instead of forming good white hearts. Let this lie in a heap 3 inches in depth in the 
Lettuces, being of such a succulent nature, centre and about 2 inches thiok over the rest of 
require rioh soil and plenty of moisture to bed * Close up the frame and cover all with 
insure the growth being crisp, and, in seasons ®°me mats, if at disposal. This will induce the 
when genial showers follow each other every manure to heat, and in a couple of days it will 
week, any plan answers; but when we get pro- h® n cedful to open the frame at the top to allow 
tracted droughts the supply of salading soon th « steam to escape. In about two days more 
fails, by reason of the plants running prema- Cucumber plants may be planted, rather shallow 
turely to seed. Now a golden rule for salads is than otherwise, in the centre of the mound, still 
to sow little and often ; one drill across a good taking care that steam is allowed to pass 
wide border, or kitchen garden quarter, made and shading the plants during the day, if 
every fortnight, will insure a good supply, smmy* Some more soil may be added as the 
while a large sowing made once a month will, r°°ts show through the mould. The shoots 
during hot weather, generally result in a blank mU8 t he liberally thinned. Male flowers will 
in the supply. Good soil that has been well show first, and the female blooms will later be 
manured, and dug over for some length of 8ecn a ^ f< b ® ® nd the tiny fruits. These will 
time, so as to get well consolidated, is the best, neod no fertilising, unless wanted for seed, in 
as in freshly-dug ground that is loose the which tbe male flowers must be gathered, 
moisture is soon lost by evaporation. I find ai ^ d the P°H en anthers placed in contact 
the Cabbage varieties of Lettuce, such as with the centre of the others. A. D. 

All the. Year Round, capital for summer Tomato culture in frames. —I should 
use, aa, if sown thinly and thinned out to about be glad to have some hints on the above sub- 
6 inches apart, they make nice salad material ject. I have a range of seven brick pits, facing 
with but a minimum of labour or expense.— south-east, used for raising Violets and protect- 
J. Groom, Gosport. ing tender subjects iu winter, but only partially 

Soarlet Runners in trenches. —The employed for Cucumbers in summer. Could 
time for sowing this valuable vegetable is these be utilised for Tomatoes, and, if so, in 
now at hand, for, although there is nothing what manner should I proceed ? I have before 
gained by too much haste in hurrying the seed tried Tomato culture in 16-size pots in a vinery 
into the soil while it is wet and cold, we must and in a low lean-to Cucumber house, but. 
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though the plants attained great size and 
luxuriance, tne amount of fruit was much 
below the average I hear of others 
having obtained.— Mary S., North Finchley. 
t * # In attempting to grow Tomatoes in frames 
the difficulty to be surmounted is that if planted 
out in ample soil the plants will be too gross 
and vigorous. You may, however, overcome 
that difficulty to some extent by planting in 
10-inch pots, and plunging them into the soil, 
as thus a material check is given to gross 

r wth. Of course in such case tne plants must 
grown trailing on the soil, whicn should be 
covered with a layer of clean straw to protect 
the fruit. It is needful in all cases to prune or 
thin the growth hard—indeed, your failure in 
not securing a crop from plants in pots in a 
vinery resulted, no doubt, from want of pruning. 
Without doubt the best results are obtained 
from plants grown with a single stem, every 
side shoot being cut clean away. The trusses of 
bloom break from the main stem, and thus very 
fine fruits are obtained early, and only moderate 
growth is permitted. In some cases growers 
pinch the main stem just beyond a truss of 
bloom, and then carry on another leader, but we 
do not find that plan to be needful. You have 
simply to plant your plants deeply in the pots, 
whether for frame or vinery, but whilst in the 
former case, having ample space to cover, you 
may train off six main shoots at least, in the 
latter case, where the plants must be trained 
up to stakes, only one main stem must be per¬ 
mitted. The move growth permitted, the more 
does it seem to detract from the productive 
merits of the plants. The sooner the plants are 
in the big pots and pushed on the better the 
prospect of a crop of fruit.—A. D. 

16264.— Onions in Madeira. —The Onion 
is a native of a warmer country than Britain, 
and ought to succeed well in Madeira ; but 
the soil should be deep and well manured, and 
at the time the seeds are sowm it should be 
made firm by treading or rolling. The Onions 
in the frame should be planted out on land pre¬ 
pared as above in rows lOinchos apart and from 
4 inches to 6 inches in the rows. Water till 
established, using the hoe freely to prevent the 
soil baking; or, if preferred, mulch between 
the rows with manure. Has “Crux” ever 
tried autumn sowing and transplanting early 
in spring ? I should fancy that in the climate of 
Madeira autumn sowing would be best. Per¬ 
haps irrigation or mulching may be necessary. 

16S66.— Adirondack Potato. —On well-worked, 
sandy soil In Hastings this Potato came in good quantity 
and quality between Myatt’s and White Elephant— 
Air. C. __ 

BIRDS. 

QUERY. 

16518.-Canary with swelled leg.— My canary 
has a bad foot Mid leg. It is swelled, and looks very dark, 
and he has lost one claw, and does not sing at alL Can 
anyone tell me what to do for him ? Ho is naturally fond 
of a bath, but has avoided the water since his leg began 
to be bad—some months ago.—E. C. 

REPLIES. 

16423.— Breeding canaries.—It Is of no use trying 
to compel the hen to sit; she is evidently unfit to sit—at 
all events this season. 1 should advise “Disappointed" 
to part with his hen and get another, unless she is a very 
valuable one. It is not an unfrequent occurrence to have 
suoh a bird. It may arise from various causes; but what¬ 
ever is tried to remedy the evil will be found of not much 
use. The best plan is to get another hen.—A. d’Archam- 
baud. 

16424.—Mopish canary.—Your bird is probablv 
suffering from severe Indigestion, owing to Improper food. 
Hemp seed should only be given occasionally—a seed or 
two at a time. Feed with onc-third Rape seed and two- 
thirds Canary seed ; give a small piece of Groundsel doily, 
and see that the water is always fresh, and that the bird 
can have a bath every day.—H. A. P. 

-Your bird is low, and needs more 

nutritious food. For a canary in this climate 
Linseed is indispensable. Let him have some 
in his box, with Canary seed and a little Hemp, 
and supply extra nutrition in the form of old 
bread steeped in cream or milk, or the hard- 
boiled yolk of egg twice a-week. For his com¬ 
plexion young Grass, occasionally Groundsel, 
and, if possible, a few flowers of the wild 
yellow Coltsfoot now in bloom. As. medicine, 
iron from a rusty nail in his drinking water, 
and lime of egg-shell. Cover the cage three 
parts at night^with flannel, whieh examine, as 
the bird may be troubled by parasites. Be 
prompt, as Diokie is ill, or he would now be in 
roll feather and sweet song.— J. A., Scarborough, 
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16225.— Bullfinch becoming’ black.—’ 
Whilst endorsing most of Mr. Drage’s remarks 
in answer to this query (on page 74), I should like 
to supplement them by mentioning that the so- 
called red-breasted linnet never does retain the 
vivid hue, even in its wild state, as some 
suppose ; it is simply called so during a certain 
period of its existence. As far as other birds 
are concerned, they, no doubt, lose somewhat 
of their brilliancy in cages; but the best way to 
keep all cage birds is, undoubtedly, in an out¬ 
door aviary, where they can have the advantage 
of a good fly and plenty of fresh air.— Albert 
d’Abchambaud. 

16477.— Rearing oookatiels.— You do 

not state where these have been sitting. The 
best place for this is on the ground, and the 
greatest quiet is necessary. They must not be 
disturbed. The feeding mentioned is quite 
correct, and a little green food or fruit would 
be advisable ; also give a little tonic. For the 
benefit of others who may intend trying to breed 
this Bpecies of paraquet, I may mention that the 
only certain way of distinguishing the sexes is 
by the stripes of yellow which will be Been 
underneath the hen’s tail, and are absent in the 
male's. They are very free breeders when once 
acclimatised in the outdoor aviary. An article 
of mine on these birds appeared in the first 
volume of Gardening (p. 347). — Albert 
d’Archambaud. 

16228.—Pekin nightingales and red- 
crested cardinals. —In reply to “ W. F. T. ’s * 
enquiries respecting these birds, I would say 
that Pekin nightingales can be successfully kept 
In a cage, they having lived with me under these 
conditions for years. The cage in which they 
were confined was that known as the “ waggon 
shape,” about 30 inches long, 18 inches wide, 
ana 24 inches high ; but I have known them 
kept in much smaller ones. They are most 
interesting birds, and soon become quite tame, 
readily taking meal-worms from their owner’s 
fingers. They are exceedingly clean in themselves 
ana spend considerable time in preening and re¬ 
moving any particles of dirt from their feathers. 
To this end it is particularly necessary that they 
should have a daily supply of clean water for bath¬ 
ing purposes, as they like to wash several times 
a-day, thoroughly saturating themselves at each 
“ dip,” if the weather is at all warm. Food : 
Millet seed, boiled Rice, hard-boiled egg, and 
bread-crumbs, given separately or mixed, 
together with dried Currants, and ripe fruit in 
season. In addition to these they should have 
a few meal worms, which they greatly enjoy. 
The sexes are almost alike, perhaps the only 
distinction being that the colours of the female 
are not quite so bright as those of her mate. 
They can be purchased for about 15s. or 20s. a 
pair, sometimes for less than this amount. I 
observed in Gardf.nino that this bird was 
suggested as being a fit species for an outdoor 
aviary. It is undoubtedly hardy, but to 
expose it to the temperature we have experi¬ 
enced these last few months is, 1 think, anything 
but a kindness, even if it should survive the 
experiment. The red-crested cardinal is 
robust bird, and has many admirers. As it 
has such an active disposition, I do not think 
it so well adapted for a cage as for an aviary. I 
have kept it under both conditions, but cannot 
well recommend it as a cage pet. For an 
aviary it is an excellent bird, and, on the 
whole, of a good temper, although at times it is 
likely to be spiteful towards weaker species, 
should any suen be confined with it, so much 
so as to cause their death. Its plumage and 
general bearing are its chief recommendations, 
as its song is insignificant. It should have 
plenty of water to wash in, and may be kept 
for years on Canary and Millet seed with a 
liberal supply of the Grass seed found growing 
in tufts on garden walls. There is little dif 
ference in the sexes of this bird, but the female 
has a crest rather broader than that .of the male, 
and of a somewhat paler colour. Her general 
demeanour, too—as, indeed, it should be—is 
more modest. They can be bought for about 
12s. per pair.— J. Henry Drage, Croydon. 

Bending birds by post.— The parcels and letter 
posts are, undoubtedly, great boons: but it is abusing our 
nineteenth century blessings to send live canaries, Ac., in 
oardboard boxes. Yet this is being done. Probably the 
thoughtless senders have no knowledge of the process a 
' mail-bag has to pass through—know nothing of the dust, 
darkness, crushing, tumbling, noise, want of air, working 
by railway apparatus, Ac. The wonder is that tbs birds 
can survive such a Journey. ^Could the send< rs 7—J. 


POULTRY, 

REPLIES. 

16519. — Bur-teeters (Oaklands). — You 
can, I believe, get what you require from 
Messrs. Christy and Co., 155, Fenchurch-street, 
London, E.C. A simple contrivance for testing 
eggs is to take a fair-sized piece of cardboard, 
and cut a hole in it sufficiently large to fix an 
egg in end-wise. Then at night place the egg 
in the hole, and a lighted lamp or candle 
behind it. If the egg be fertile it will be fall 
of veins, or dark, according to the time the hen 
has been sitting. If, on the other hand, there 
is no life in it, the egg will be perfectly clear. 
In the hands of a novice, egg-testing had better 
not be attempted until the seventh day. 
Experienced fanciers will detect the signs much 
earlier. — Dodltinq. 

16520.— Eggr-bound pullet (Young Hen- 
w\fe ).—The best remedy you can adopt is to 
give a tablespoonful of warm treacle, mixed with 
chopped Groundsel, three or four times a day. 
You do not say whether the eggs are of an 
unusual size. If they are merely ordinary ones, 

1 should say there is either some inflammation of 
the egg organs, brought about by too high feed 
ing, or the egg passage is imperfect in some 
way. The latter is the more probable of the two, 
as the other hens appear to be well. If this be 
the case, rather than keep the pullet moping 
about the yard, I should be tempted to kill her, 
It would be also well to give mixed sharps and 
Barley meal for breakfast, and Wheat for the 
evening meal, instead of depending entirely on 
whole grain.— Doultino. 

16303.— Feeding poultry one© a day, 

—I am glad to see someone asking for further 
particulars respecting “ feeding poultry once a 
day,” for, as it stands, I consider the paragraph 
moat misleading, and in one ease I know very 
injurious, for some persons have no fixed 
principle of their own, but follow anything they 
read. “Admiral” does not say whether his 
fowls have a farmyard run. Fowls may have 
a good run, and not be able to find any food, 
and in that case twenty-four hours without food 
means a feast and a fast. Now I adopt the 
opposite treatment, and some readers who are 
anxious for profit might be interested to know 
the result. Last autumn I bought eight pullets 
and nine old hens, cross breds. About the 
middle of September I got my first egg, and by 
the middle of March I had six hundred ; three 
of the hens were disposed of in December for 
sitting, at a good price, and I have three sitting 
now. This cannot be called bad for the six worst 
months of the year, on clay soil, and north 
aspect. I feed on the best corn night and 
morning, varied according to the weather, and 
I always keep a small tubof boiled kitchen refuse, 
mixed with Barley-ineal while hot, for them to 
peck at when they like. I have had no illness 
among them. A neighbour has acted differently 
in almost every particular, and he has had just 
the opposite result in eggs and illness. Now he 
is starving them on one meal a day through 
“ Admiral a” advice.—J. E. S. 


R nnn PELARGONIUMS.—French, show, 

V)Uvv Ac., 12 choioe named varieties, named, from 
single pots. 5s.; 6 for 3a. free.—J. LOOMES, Whittlesea. 


HLOAliNIAS.—12 for 4s. 6 d., free, grown 
U from prize named varieties, chiefly erect flowering : A chi 
hi. 6d„ free— LOOMES. W hittlesea. 


A nnn COLEUS.—12 for 2s. 3d., free, such 

i)V/V/V/ as Countess of Dudley, Major Kitchener, J. L. 
Toole, Henry Irviug, Ellen Terry, Ac. All the latest novelties 
up to the present time.—LO OMES, Nurseries, Whittlesea. 

onn HOLLYHOCKS.—12 extra strong one- 

vear-old plants, Chater’s strain, 4s. 6d.; 6, 3s., free 
—LOOMK8, Whittlesea._ 


9 nnn CHRYSANTHEMUMS, in all the 

tliUvv leading varieties, 12 named assorted, Is. 6tL, free. 

T T AA1TPD rpi— IT..-_:__ 


qnn CALCEOLARIAS, HERBACEOUS.— 

LJ VJSutton’s perfection, 12 extra strong plants for flower¬ 
ing pots, 4s. 6d.; 6 for 2s. 6d.—LOOMES, Whittlesea. 

fjlCOlTANA V1CTOR1A A FFiNTS^true)T~ 

Tv Gigantic white Bouvardin-like flowers, sweet-scented, 
easily cultivated, 3 for 1 b. 3d.—JAMES LOOMES, Whittlt- 
sea, near Peterboro'. 
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p ARNATIONSand PICOTEES.—The choicest 

\J named exhibition varieties, true to name, my selection 
12 plants, 6s., 12 pairs, 9s.-JOHN BESWIOK, Florist 
Middleton, nea r Manchester. _ 


PUCHSIAS.—All the best leading sorts, such 

X as Miohael Sauser, Madame Galey Maria, and Mrs. Run- 
dell, cuttings, 2*. per doz., rooted cuttings, 3s. perdoz., or good 
plants from 48 pots, at 6s. per doz. Geraniums, all the best 
leading sorts for pot culture, cuttings, 2s. per doz., or plants 
from store pots, 4s. perdoz. Celery. Major Clarke’s Red and the 
Leicester Red, 8d. per 100. Cauliflower, the Early London 
and Walchcren, lOd. per 100. Free by post on all orders of 
2s. 6d. and upwards. — JOSEPH CL GLOW, Livingstone- 
Terracc, Waterworks-lane, Tettenhall. near Wolverhampton. 


A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.—Peren- 

XJl niai Pink Convolvulus, grows 90 ft. in season, festoons 
balconies, Ac.: covered large rosy blooms all summer, 4, Is., 
free.— RAYNER, Avenue-r oad, Southampton. _ 


TttARBOROUGH NURSERIES, Leicester. 

IN —CHARLES CLARK offers Pelargoniums, in 50 best 
varieties, 6s., 9s., and 12a. perdoz.; double Ivy-leaf ditto, 3s. 
to 6s. per doz.; double and single Zonals, best sorts, 4s. to 8s. 
per doz.; Tuberous Begonias, 6s. to 18s. per doz.; Tomato 
plants, 4s. per doz., 28s. per 100. The above are all thoroughly 
good plants. 


PANSIES, PANSIES.—All the leading compe- 

T tition varieties, awarded over 50 first prizes, iny selection, 


_. iny b< 

3s., 4s., and 6s per dozen. Descriptive Price List free.— 
JOHN L AWSON, Nurseryman, Bilksworth-iane, Sunderland. 

PUCHSIAS.—Extract from Burton and Derby 

X Gozefk, July29: "WOOD’S CELEBRATED FUCHSIAS. 

Mr. Wood’s first for Fuchsias, distinct varieties, was a 
grand win, each plant being of good shape and fine bloom.” 
7 varieties, well rooted, poll free, Is. 9d.-U0, Winshill, nesr 
Burton-on-Trent. 


LOOMES, The Nurseries, Whittlesea. 


If! nnn 0LD English lavender.— 

ICjUUU Sweet-scented, 3 streng plants, Is.; 12 for 

9a RA fra.. _T T-Tk^kV! Vii W...... 


free—J. LOOMES, Whittlesea. 


XUjV 

2 s. 6d., _ 

qnn UOLD FERNS, large plants, 3 for 

V\J\J 1 b. 6 d.,free; 6 Ferns in choioe variety, Is. 3d., free. 
J. LOOMES, Whittlesea._ 


R nnn FANCIES, Romer s strain, very 
choice, 12 for Is. 3d.; 24, 2s. WALLFLOWERS. 
Blood-red, Purple and Golden Tom Thumb, strong plants, 24 
for la 3d. FORGET-ME-NOTS. 12nln.nt*fnrla VI rtir.V.KE 


TAVATERA ARBOREA VARIEGATA.— 

TJ Novelty, quite hardy, beautiful variegated foliage, 3 for 
1s 3d.—J. LO OMES, Whittlesea.__ 

fi nnn FUCHSIAS.—12 choice varieties, 

UjV/v/V/ double and single, from my noted collection, 
Is. 6d. : 24, 2s. 6d., correctly named, post free.—JAMES 
LOOMES, Whittlesea. 

R nnn T °^ IAT<JKS , NEW VARIETIES 

strong plants.— Laxton s Open Air, tho beat fo 
outdoor culture, Williams’ Golden Queen, and King o 
Tomatoes, 3 for Is. 3d. Chiswick Red, 6 for Is. 3d. Hatha¬ 
way’s Excelsior, Trophy, and Large Rod, 12 for Is. 3d., free.— 
J. LOOMES, Whittlesea, near Peterboro'. 


T ARGE PRIMROSE ROOTS, 100, Is. 9d. ; 

TJ 9*. 1,000. Bluebell and Daffodil Bulbs, growing, 140 
Is 3d.; 6e 1,000, free; all bloom this season.—THOMAS 
ATKINSO N, 56, Highg&te, Kendal,_Westraorela^l. 

OAVE YOUR MONEY by sending for my 

descriptive Catalogue, which contains a large amount of 
useful information, and gives a list of the best plants to grow, 
and full instructions how to grew them to perfection. Post 
free, 4 stamps. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS in all the best varie- 

U ties, strong plants, 2s. per dozen ; 50 for 6s. 6d., my selec 
tion. Tuberous Begonias, single, dry tubers, 3s., 4s. 6d., ami 
6 s. per dozen. Cactus DahHas, pot roots, 6 best for 3s. Best 
Ivy-leaf Geranium, Madmue Tnibaut, Is. each. The best 
White Geraniums, La Cygne (double), and Queen of Belgians 
single), the pair, Is. 6d. All post free.—H. J. JONES, Hope 
Nursery, Loampit Vale, Lewisham, 8.E. 


pHOICE SEEDS IN PENNY PACKETS.— 

U Asters. Stocks, Balsams, Phlox Drummoudi, Niootiana 
affinia, Golden Feather, Lebelia, Single Dahlia, Pansy, 
Zinnia, Sensitive Plant, Mignonette, Petunia, Perilla, Sun¬ 
flower, Verbena, Sweet Pea, Musk, Marigold, Ac.; Is. worth 
freo.-BERNARD LOADER, Florist, Porch os ter._ 


ID ARE CACTI from MEXICO, over 600 vars., 

Tv Requiring no care. Grotesque Forms. Flowers of Exquisite 
Beauty and Fragranoe, 10 vars. for 4s., in stamps, by return 
mail, or 4 for 2s. All different and named. Catalogue and Hints 
on Cacti forstamps.—A. BLANC A CO., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—TOO Cuttings in 100 

U sorts, 6s.; 100 cuttings in 25 sorts, 4s.; 100 rooted cuttings, 
5s.; 24 Fuchsia cuttings. Is. 4d.; 24 Geranium cuttings, Is. 6d. 
All post free. 12 Musk Harrison i, 2s.; 12 Christmas Roses, 
2s.; 12 Pelargoniums, best varieties, 9s.; Oleander, 9d. each* 
A choioe selection of Orchids, cheap, large or small plants.— 
W. CULL1NQFORP, Forest-gate, E. 


pARNATION8. — Souvenir de la Malmaison, 

v blush white, extra cheap, well-branched layest, 6s. per doz. 
£2 2s. per 108.—J. F. 8MITH, Tho Poplass, Hoy lakq, Cheshire. 

rPHE GRAND CALYSTEGIA PUBESCENS, 

X flora-plena, very double rose-coloured flowers, grand 
hardy climbers for arbours, verandahs, Ac., excellent for bou¬ 
quets, 6 rootlets, suffloieut for 1 side verandah, Is. 2d., 12, 
2 a. 2d., free. From a friend: “ The Oalystegia completely 
covered my_ verandah and presented a mass of lovely 


d nay ve 
s. M —WM. 


WIDDOWSON, Grosmont, Yorks. 


ttarHY' British ferns. — £oiypodium 

TT ge m ilaoe nim. Oak, Beech oalcareum, Asplenium man¬ 
num, riride, Oeterach crenstum, Trichomaaes, Parsley, 
lobatum, Athyrimn, Lastrea «inula, rigida, Oreopteris, 
collina, spinulosa, dllatata, erosa Ae., 15, 1 b. 6 d.; 20 larger 
varieties for rockeries, 2s. 6d. : 50, 5s. 6d.; 100, l(b., named 
Ca rriage paid.—JAMES BELL. 6, Stramongate, Kendal 

lUTOSS ROSES, very strong plants, 6 in six 
TILL named vars., 2s. 9d.; strong climbing Roses, four. Is. 2d.; 
crimson China Roses, four, Is. 2a. All free.—HENRY A CO., 
near Amersham, B uc ks. _ ___ 

P OSES, ROSES, ROSES.—Very fine Marechal 

TV N e ii an d Gloire de Dijon, one each, Is. 2d.; C for 3s., or 
5s. 6d. dozen. Dwarfs. 6 named van., including Oapt. Christy 
Jacqueminot, Malmaison, Ac., 2s. 3d.; 4s. dozen. All ou own 
roots; free.—HENRY A CO., near Amersham, Bucks._ 


AMARYLLIS (Jacobean Lily), four. Is. 2d. ; 

A Hyacinthus o&ndieans, six, lOd.; Is. 6d. dozen. Tigridtaa, 
scarlet. Peacock flower, splendid, Is. 6d. dozen; ditto, alba, 
splendid novelty, six, 1 b. 6 d.; Atamasco Lilies, six, la., 
Tropseolum tuberosum, six, Is. All fine flowering-sized bulbs, 
free.—HENRY A CO., near Amersham, Bucks. 


PERN CASE.— The advertiser, who lb getting 
X a larger one, wishes to disposo of a very handsome and 
nearly new Fern Case, 26 inohes by 26 inches (bevelled corners 
by 34 inohes high, and also the oak and iron table on which 
K stands, price £9.—Apply at 135, King Henry*s-road, South 
Hampstead, any evening between 6 and 7 
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DIME ADDI C IIIIDQCDV REACHEY’S FLOWER SEEDS for present 

r III C flrrLC nUnwEJI I D lowing. All fresh, pure seed, saved by himielf, that will 


# MADA VAUB, 

LONDON, N.W. 
LIST of Cheap Offers In Orna¬ 
mental Plants, Stove, Green¬ 
house, and Gordon, sent on 
application. 

HENDERSON & SON. 

The following BULBS free per parcel poet 
18 GLOXINIA, mixed, 4a end fle.; ohoioe named 
10s. fld. ana 18s., beautiful colours. 

11 GX8KXRA, mixed, 8s. fld.; named sorts. Be. 

11 AGHIMZNM, Is. fld., named sorts; mixed, 8d. 
11 CALADIUM, named sorts, fle. and Its.; ohoioe 
and rare. 21s., 42s., lovely colours. 

11 BSGON1A, tuberous, mixed, 4s. and fls.; named 
sorts, ids. fld. and 15s., brilliant colours. 

11 TUN CARNATIONS, named and ohoioe ool* 
lection of colours, fls.; yellow-flowered, Is. eaoh. 
1M 8TOVK or GRfcXNHOUSR PLANTS, of 
the most beautiful flowering and ornamental foliage, 
In 100 varieties, for 42a, 63a and 106s. the 100. 

11 AZALEA INDIGA for 18s., 24s. Splendid varieties, 
oovored with flower buds, 12 hardy Ghent varieties, 18s. 
12 CHOICE ORCHIDS, 2La, 42s., 63s. 

12 ABUTILONS (Balloon Flower), 12 varieties, fls. and 9s. 
12 GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS, sweet scented, 
9a. 18s., and 90s. 

100 Varieties of Hardy Herbaceous Plants, strong, 21a. and 

12 DRACiBNAS, 12 sorts, very ornamental, 8a, It 
12 CROTONS, beautiful sorts, 6a, 12a 
12 MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 12 sorts, 6a, 9S. 

12 BALMS, varieties. 6a, 9a, 12s. 12 named PINKS, M. 

12 BUCHARIS A MASONIC A (Amazon Lily), 0a.ua. 12a 
12 NERITTM (Oleander), is sorts, various odours, ea, 9a 
12 AFRI C AN ASPARAG US, al ovcly plant, 12a, 18a, Pa 

GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

on nnn CHRYSANTHEMUMS, grown from 

wUjUUU our splendid oolleotton of plants, Ailing a house 
130 feet by 18 feet, from which we out many thousands of 
bloom weekly. All good, well-rooted plants from cold pita 

I No. 5) Pink Perfection. Souvenir dun Ami, Vesta, Mra 
forsyth, Princess of Teck, Guernsey Nugget, Madame 
Do in age, single Rose, Countess of Granville, White Eve, Geo. 
Glenny, Elaine; this set of 12, post free, la 3d.; 24 vara, 3a, 
P.O. 

flKRANIUMS.—Splendid cuttings, ail colours, 
vA Eva Lizzie Broaka Sybil Holden, Ciroe, Lumen, Gulllon 
mon Gellion, Mrs. Leaven, Beatrix, Aurora; this set, post 
free, la, P.O. 

PELARGONIUMS.—Strong and good cut- 

tings, Dr. Miohard, Mabel, John Bright, Rosy Gem. Duke 
of Albany, Duchess of Bedford, Merrimac, Miss Gladstone, 
Digby Grand; this set, post free, la, P.O. 

WE OFFER CUTTINQS of the following 

*• magnificent Pelargoniums: Mra Potten, Mr. Ashley, 
G. D. Taviner, Brown's Seedling, Robert Green, Defiance; this 
set, poet free, 2a, P.O. 

TffK OFFER CUTTINGS of the 


disappoint no one. Buperb Show and Fancy Pansy, choioe 
Carnation, Giant Sweet Violet, la; grand Pentstemon, 
Canterbury Bells, 8potted Foxglove, Gentians ocaulis, Antir¬ 
rhinum, Aquilegia, 3d. and 6d. packet.—Mr. R. W. BKACHEY, 
Kingske r swell , Devons^ire._ _ ___ 

DEACHEY’S FIRST PRIZE BEGONIAS.— 

■U Seed now ready not to be excelled anywhere. Grandest 
double, 2a 6d.; grandest new large-flowered erect single. 
2s. 6 d.; finest single, older varieties, 9d. and la 64. Full 
instructions for raising on each Docket. Sow now. For prioe 
of ohoioe named varieties and Seedlings see Catalogue, with 
instructions for growing.—Kingskerswell, Devon. 

pUCHSIAS EXTRAORDINARY.—Everyone 

A should grow Phenomenal, eigantic double blue, very hand¬ 
some, 9d.; Frau Emma Topfer, giant double, shaded white, 
Is.; Schnuwitchen, Immense double white, Is.; La Franoe, 
lovely double lavender, most perfect, Is.; Mrs. Rundell. finest 
single orange, 9d. eaoh; twelve other choice varieties, 2a 6d., 
free.; 3d. extra if only one ordered.—R. W. BKACHEY, 
KingBkerswell. 

PEACHEY’S CHRYSANTHEM UMS. — 12 

finest prize varieties, 3a ; cuttings half-price; List: ohoioe 
Pelargoniums, to bloom this season, 4s. fid. dozen ; choice pot 
Geraniums, in flower, 4s. dozen. 

PEACHEY’S GIANT POLYANTHUS. — 

Ar Grandest strain extant. Twelve fine-blootning plants all 
oolours, 3s. 6«1. SEED now reudy. White, Is.; yellow, la; 
rich orange, Is. 64; crimson, Is.; extra dark, Is. 6d.; laced, 
la ; Hose and Jack-in-the-Green, Is. 6d.; mixed, 7d. and Is. 
Choice Hybrid P rimrose, la 6d. per packe t._ __ 

pEACHEY’S SWEET VIOLETS, finest 

Af collection in England. Catalogue of thirty best double 
and single varieties with full instructions for cultivation; also 
including Roses, Carnations, Primroses, 4c., 2d. 

pEACHEY’S CARNATlONST^Twelve finest 

A> named fragrant double border varieties, 8a ; twelve beau¬ 
tiful “ Selfs," “ Show," or “ Picotees,” 10s.; twelve Tree Carna¬ 
tions, 12a Catalogue, with instructions, 2d.—Mr. R. W. 
BEACH KY, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. _ 

POSTAL BOXES.—Light wood, 6 by 3 by 1|, 

A la per doz., 9s. per gross; 9 by 4 by 2, Is. 6d. doz.. 12s. 
per gross. Cosh with order.—CASBON, Millfield Box Works, 
Peter boro’. 


PANSIES. PANSIES. 

Kfl flfin °* tb® vcr y best VARIETIES in 

VVjUVU existence from 3a 6d. per dozen; 25a, 100. 
—Catalogue free on application to T. FLETCHER, SON, 
4 CO., Nurserymen, Ac., Chesterfield. _ 

pENNY PLANTS.—Geraniums, Fuchsias, Be- 

A gonias, Coleus, Abutilons, Sensitive Plant, Scented Ver¬ 
bena, Salvias, Petunias, Dahlias, Mimulus, Crassulas, and 
others, Is. fid. and over, free; 3 j rooted cuttiugs of various 
Diants, 2s., free. Packed in Mobs and wood cases.—T. SOAMB, 
Nelson-street, Norwich. 


TOMATO PLANTS. — Early large red, the 

A Trophy, Conqueror, Vick’s Criterion, L&xton’s open air, 
best sorts, 6 for Is. fid., 12 for 2s. 3d., 25 for 4s., free.— 
OA8BO N k BON, Mill field Nursery, Poterboro’. _ 


"KTlCOTIANA AFFIN1S, sweet-scented Bou- 

Ax vardio-like white flower, strong plants for early b’oom; 
2 for Is. fid.: 4 for 2 a fid., free,—CASBON k SON, Peter boro’. 

T OBELIA, BLUE.—Crystal Palace Compacta 

Ai and Emperor William, sturdy plants. 2a 6d. per 100, free. 
—CASBON k SON, Florirts, Milltteld Nursery, Peterboro *. 

HARNATIONS, mixed varieties, best sorts, 
yJ transplanted, well-rooted plants, from ©pan ground, 6 for 
2a fid.; 12 for 4s. 6d , free-OASBON k 8QN. Peterboro'. 

PANSIES, mixed variety, splendid strain 
A from named show flowers: 12 for 2s.: 26 for 3a fid., 
free -OASBON k 80N, Millfield Nursery, Peterbo 


AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 

pIRANE A CLARKE will be pleased to poet 

V/ their 8pectol List to their patrons and intending purchasers 
on receipt of oddressea Satisfaction guaranteed. Testi¬ 
monials and reorders received dally —Hillside Nursery, Had¬ 
den ham, Combs. 

TOBELLA.—Crystal Palace compacta, best 
AI dark blue, fine, large, bushy planta 3s. 100, 60 for Is. 9d., 
worth treble. Evidence of qaahty : “ March 29th, Becken¬ 
ham. Mra K. is very pleased with the Lobelia; large, healthy 
plants; received in good condition."—CRANE k CLARKE, 
m ddenham, Cam ha_ 

T7ERBENAS.—Strong-rooted cuttings, the 

* plok of last year's seedlings, will givs a grand show at a 
little expense, la 3d. doz., SO for 3a 3d., 100 for 6s., free— 
CRANE k CLARKE, Haddenham. 

HyTARGUERITES.—Yellow or white, Is. 6d. 

•1AL doz. Heliotropes, la 3d. doz., 7s. 100. Geraniums, 
g ood scarlets, 9a 100, free.—CRANE k CLARKE, Haddenham. 

rjHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.—6 

V good Chrysanthemums, 6 Marguerites, yellow, white, and 
blue: 4 Fuchsias (named), 4 Double Scarlet Tropmolums, 
4 Heliotropes, and 4 Double Petunias, all of first-class quality, 
3 a 3d., free.-CRANE k CLARKE, Haddenham, Camba 

pUCHSIAS.—Superb collection, Is. 6d. doz. ; 

A such sorts os Eleganoe. Charming, Avalanche, Monu¬ 
ment, 4a—CRANE 4 CLARKE, Haddenham, Camba 


WALLFLOWERS.—Dwarf, golden, blood- 

* * red. Harbinger, and new purple, 25 for Is. 9d.; 50 for 
3a, free. —CASBON 4 SON, Millfield Nursery, Peterboro'. 

fLREAT NOVELTY in PANSY SEED.—This 

« seed comprises the lovely Ashburnham strain, the splen¬ 
did high-ooloured Boreatton (Eckford) strain, the Giant 
Trimardeu (4-inch Pansy), and the grand new Seotch Fancy 
Farming. The grandest mixture of Pansy seed ever offered. 
290 seeds for Is , 500 for 2a, froe.-S. 8HEPPERSON, Pros¬ 
pect House, Hel per. __ 

flUT FLOWERS FOR EASTER.—Orders now 

VI booked for mixed flowers, with Fern and foliage, 
delivered free to any address, from 2s. fid. to £5 5s. Wreaths 
and Crosses from 7s. fid. to £2 2a —K. J. JARMAN, The 
People's Seedsman, Chard, Somersetshire. 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS. — A bargain. — 50 

yJ strong, well-rooted planta in 50 best varieties, true to 
name, sent carriage and packing free for 6s.; 25 varietiea 
ditto, for 3s. 6d.—Address, F. WEBBER, Quarry Hill Nur¬ 
sery, Tunbridge, Kent. 

Gfl PACKETS of FLOWER SEEDS, 30 

wv separate varieties, la., post free.—A. ALLEN, The 
Dell, Wooburn, Beaconsfield, Buoka 

T7I0LETS ! VIOLETS ! ! VIOLETS ! ! !— 

* Surplus stock of the 2 best varieties, Victoria Regina 

and the Czar; plant now and gather flowere all the winter. 
Grand plants 3a fid. per 100. Cash with order.—T. HAR¬ 
WOOD, T he Vineyard, Kingskerswell, De von._ 


T n n RDKR AT ONCE.—Now is the time to sow 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Superb collection, U Wolton’s Collections of Flower Seeds, 12 var. annuals, la, 

v such OS Lord Aloester. Ladv Selborne. Saaur Melalna 90 ehnim »or_. 2a M • SOnkt. chnifsMt var Annuals and Peren- 


v such os Lord Aloester, Lady Selborne, Saaur Melaine, 
To Shako, Rosea superba, Mons. C. Hubert. Mdiue. C. Audi- 
geur, Dr. Sharpe, Gluok, Brunette, Bismarck. Geo. Glenny, 
Hiver Pleura, 4c., la 3d. doz., free.-CRANE 4 CLARKE, 
Haddenham, Oambs. _ 

CJINGLE DAHLIAS, from sixteen best named 
^ varietiea strong, la 3d. per doz.; Lobelia oaidinalia 
brilliant scarlet border plant, 2s. fid. doz.—CRANE 4 
CLARKE, Haddenham, Combs. 

q nnrfDOUBLE PETUNIAS.—A splendid 

Uj V/V/VJ collection of these Invaluable plants for conser¬ 
vatories and window boxes, such sorts as Adonis, Lapageur, 
Crepusoula, Perfeota, Unique, Craters, Inimitable, Neptune, 
3s. doz.; Crimson King, fine for pots or borders, 2a 6d. doz., 
fr ee.—CRANE 4 CLARKE, Haddenham, Oambs. _ 

HALCEOLARIaS, herbaceous. — Splendid 
yJ strain of riohly spotted flowere. Is. fid. doz. AbutUona 
good sorts, named, 4 for la 6d, free.—CRAKE 4 CLARKE, 
Haddenham, Cam ba. _ 

PANSIES I PANSIES!—All the leading com- 

petition varietiea. largest and finest collection in the 
trade, awarded 3 Gold Medals, and many other prizes last 
season; my selection, 3e_, 4a, and 0a per dozen. Descriptive 


20choioe var., 2s. fid.; 30 pkt. choicest var. Annuals and Peren¬ 
nials, 5s., post free.—A J. WOLTON, Florist, 9, Leonard- 
street, Hull._ 

inn ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING 

JLUU SHRUBS and CONIFERS, from 9 in. to3ft., twenty 
varieties for 7s. 6d., carriage paid, including Cedrus Deodars, 
Cupressua Pin us, Pioea, Abies. J uniperus, Laurustinus, 4c. 
—HENRY 4 CO., near Amerah&m, Bucks. 


^ Uinn, IB. . IHMIUIUCV, fcuicr, US. , Tv LOwlIf lOy VWU, IB. f 

Skimmia Japonica, Hydrangea (pure white), Forsythia (ever¬ 
green), and Golden Honeysuckle, each variety, three, la; 
Delphinium formosum, splendid clumpa four, Is. 2d. All 
free.—HENRY 4 GO., near Amersham, Bucks. 


PARL BEACONSFIELD PRIMROSt) 

Ll ROOTS, 5a 350,2s. 100. Climbing Honeysuckle, for summer 
houses, 4c., 12 plants, 2s, t free—O. HATCLIFFE, Horneestlr. 

1 OH BEDDING PLANTS for 5s.-GEORGE 

ASHENDEN 4 80NS offer their cheap Boxes Of 
Plants containing 60 Geraniums of sorts, to include gold and 
silver leaf; 30 Blue Lobelia, 10 Calceolarias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 
Verbenas, 10 Sweet Heliotrope, for 5s., or 60 for 2s. Gd.; post 
free, 9d. and fid. extra; P.O.O. with order. These collections 
gave great satisfaction last year, receiving numerous testimo¬ 
nials.—Bat and Bali Nursery, Gravesend. 

OILENE PENDULACOMPACTA, makes the 

^ grandest bed imaginable, very dwarf, 50 plants, 2s„ 100 
3s. fid., free.—W. 4 F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Oldswln- 
ford, Stourbridge. __ 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS, strong plants of best 
y* show varietiea only Is. dozen, in 12 varieties. Mra. O. 
Bundle, pure white. Is. 2d. dozen, free.—W. 4 F. WHEEL- 
WHIG HT, Flort stq Oidswinfsrd, St ourbridge._ 

T7IOLAS! VIOLAS!—Always in bloom. Free* 

» dom, lovely blue. Lady Sophia, rich purple, per doz., 10d., 
5s. per 100, free. -W. 4 F. WHEELWRIGHT, Oldswinford, 
Stourbridge. 


TTIOLA, COUNTESS OF KINTORE, grandest 

V of all Violas, most lovely colour. Is. 6d., per doz., Pro¬ 
fusion, white. Is. per doz.; seedling Pansies, from named 
dowers. Is. doz., free.-W. 4 F. WHEELWRIGHT, Oldswin¬ 
ford, Stourbridge. 

A URICULAS, a splendid lot in good variety, 

H 3s. and 4s. per dozen, free. 

POLYANTHUS, a beautiful strain,nice plants, 

*■ Is. fid. per dozen, free. 

JVIES, in nice variety, 3s., 4s., 6s. dozen, free. 
qEDUMS AND SAXIFRAGES, a fine lot in 

G variety, 2s. and 3a por dozen, free. 

W. 4 J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, Rale, nr. Manchester 

AUTUMN-SOWN CABBAGE PLANTS.— 

G- Robinson's Champion, Sutton's large late and early 
Drumhead, early Rain ham, and Enfield Market, Is., fid. 100 ; 
12s. fid. 1.000. Carriage paid.— EDWARD LEIGH, Cron- 
leigh. Surrey. N.B.-Plants tied in bundles of 50, well packed, 
kages iududed. Terms cash with order. 


HYCLAMEN GIGANTEUM SUPERBUM 

yJ GttANDlFliORUM and the new Brilliant mixed, 2§ per 
doz.; 2 doz., 3*. 6*1., free —J. CORNHILL, By fleet, Surrey. 

I A VENDER BUSHES, 4 for la. 6d.; 8, 
•Ll 2 b. 6d.; 3d. 6d., doz., free. Rosemxry and Southern- 
mwd, fame prioe.—H. ENGLISH, Fairtie, C levedon._ 

"HAISIES, large double white, 20 for la. 6d. ; 

■U 40 . 2s. Cd., free. Seium glauoum, splendid plant for 
nodding or edging, no garden should be without it: nloe 
slumps, 12 for Is. fid.; 23,2s. 6d., carriage free.—H. ENGLISH, 
Fairhe. Clev«don. 

pH ALA1US ARUNDINACEA VARIEGATA, 

A lovely striped silver Grass, valuable for bouquets, 10 dumps. 
Is. 6d. ; ffl. 2a. 6 d., free.-H . ENGLISH._ 

pORGET ME-NOTS.—New sky-blue, white, 

L and rose, for immediate blooming, 12, Is 6d ; 25,2a 6d., 
free.-H. ENGLISH, Fairl i e, Clevrdon. __ 

f ARGE IRISH IVIES.—Strong bushy plants, 
Ll 3 years old, 6 for 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d. dozen, free.—H. ENGLISH, 
Fairlie. Clevodo n.___ 

S WEET VIOLETS.—Comte Brazza’s new 
double white, Victoria Regina, best single, 3 plants of 
e ach, 3s.. free.—II. ENGLIS H . Fairlie, Clevedon. _ 

PLANTS FOR ROCKERIES.—Cerastrum 

1 tomentosum Arabis albida, Saxifraga csespitosa, 12 for 
Is fid., free.—H. ENGLISH, FairUe, Clevedon. _ 

GREENHOUSE FERNS from pots, 6 vars., 

5s.; 12, 9a, free. 6 variegated Tradescantios, la fid., 
free.-H. ENGLISH, Fairl ie, Clevedon. _ 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Lovely 

D- white flowere, 6 strong plants, 2s., 3s. 6d. dozen, tree. 
Double white Rockets,sweet-scented true variety,nowsoaroe, 
same price —H. ENGLISH. FairUe, Clevedon. _ 

A FEW 1 hundred clumps SWEET WILLIAMS 
for immediate blooming, 12 for 2s., 25, 3s. 6<L, free.— 
H. ENGLISH, Fairlie. Clevedon. _ 

H ONEYSUCKLES.—English Honeysuckle, 6 
plants, Is. fid.: 2s. fid. dozen, free. French, red, and 
varieties for VsTfidVamHage'[»id,‘haciuding ‘Cedrus^ Deo^^a, ^ KNGLISH. kairlie,j01evedon^^ 

Cupressua Pinua Pioea, Abiea Juniperus, LaurusUnua 4c. tATlFFEN'S NOVELTIES. — Look here ! New 

—H§NRY 4 CO., near Amereham, Bucks.- YY Fuchsias, Masterpiece, flowere large os a hen-egg, good 

HLEMATIS, three, in 3 vars., Is. ; Bignonia, plant, free, Is. 2d. ; new pure white Ageratum, ‘‘ EllenTenry, 
V three, la: Jasmines, three, la: Wistaria, two, la; oerpetuol flowerer, largo, noeated trunaen 

■ ■ 1 " • l - ■ - -■ flowere, 6 in. acrosa good plant, free, la 6d.:l each of obovo, 

free, 2s! Gd.-H. A WIFFKN, Belchamp. Cla re, Suffolk. 

WIFFEN’S GOOD THIN G S. —Beautiful 

W white Clematis (Nita alba); new variegated foliage 
plant Ligustrum exoelsum tricolor, green and pink foliage; 
Ligustrum album, green and yellow foliage, Is. 5d. each. 


■pERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- plant Ligustrum exoelsum tricolor, green and pink foliage; 
•L set. by on expert an oed oolleotor of 27 years; correctly Ligustrum album, green and yellow foliage, la 5d. each. 
_.Jz.. rJn 0.11 nnitA h&rdv: nure white perpetual 
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FAVOURITE FLOWERS AND HOW ’TO 
OROW THEM.—XIV. 

The Amaryllis. 

The name Amaryllis has become so thoroughly 
established in the minds of cultivators of these 
plants that it is difficult to get the use of the 
more correct name, Hippeastrum, substituted 
for it. In taking even a slight retrospect of the 
genus, it is an act of the most ordinary courtesy 
to associate with its history the names of the 
Hon. and Rev. William Herbert and his 
brother, the Earl of Carnarvon ; and to 
mention also the name of Mr. James Carton, 
who acted as gardener, first to the Earl of 
Carnarvon, and subsequently to Dean Herbert. 
The Amaryllis had been cultivated with success 
nearly a century before Herbert raised his first 
hybrid, but there was nothing like such exten¬ 
sive cross-breeding carried on in any garden, or 
nursery even, as that adopted by him between 
the years 1810 and the publication of the 
“ Amaryllidacea* ” in 1837. Herbert's system of 
naming has not been generally adopted, bat for 
the first cross-bred seedlings it was a very good 
system indeed ; for instance, his first cross, 


raised at Mitcham, in Surrey, was from seeds 
saved from Hippeastrum vittatum, set with 
pollen from H. regium. The seedlings were, 
therefore, named H. regio-vittatum, the name 
of the pollen parent taking precedence. It 
caused some of the names to be rather long, but 
they were readily understood among botanists. 
The following are examples of them : H. aulico- 
vittatum, H. Johnsonii-vittatum, H. striatifolio- 
vittatum, H. equeatri-regium, H. equestri- 
bulbulosum, Ac. The old H. Johnsoni is 
identical with H. regio-vittatum, and was raised 
about the same time—the one by Herbert, and 
the other by a Mr. Johnson, in Lancashire. 
After the death of Dean Herbert his gardener, 
Mr. Carton, carried some of the original bulbs 
raised at Highclere to Syon House, whence, as 
gardener to the Duke of Northumberland, he 
writes to the " Florist,” in 1848, to say they 
were in excellent health. Mr. Carton, in an 
interesting article, says :—“ The late Earl of 
Carnarvon, like his brother, was a great 
admirer of Amaryllis, and constant exchanges 
between the seedlings raised by the late Dean 
of Manchester, at Spofibrth and Highclere, took 
place. We endeavoured always to have our 
■how of bloom at Easter and Whitsuntide, and 
at those times we had plenty *of visitors to see 
our Hippeastrums, which appeared like a 
gorgeous bed of Tulips, but, if possible, were 
more varied iu colour, and many of them were 
very .fragrant. The strong-growing varieties, 
each of which had two flowering stems to a 
bulb, nearly 4 feet high, intermixed with the 
■mall growing sorts, such as H. splendens, Ac., 
formed a truly beautiful effect, which only 
required to be seen to be admired.” Mr. Carton 
gives the names of no less than fifteen 


distinct species, which were used as sub¬ 
jects to cross or hybridise for seeding purposes. 
The above remarks show what was aone forty 
or fifty years ago, apd-^are very interesting on 
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that account, but are not of much help to us 
with our more modern system of culture 
and superior specific and varietal forms. 
Among our modern cultivators Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons are foremost, not only as 
raisers of new seedling forms, bat also as in¬ 
troducers of the best continental varieties, as 
well as of the best South American species, such 
as the gorgeous H. Leopold ii and the handsome 
spotted species, H. pardinum. Having such 
material to work upon before the bulbs fell into 
any other hands, no wonder they stole a march 
upon those who had nothing but the old seed¬ 
ling forms which had been lianded down from 
Herbert's time. The first of the Chelsea crosses 
were raised by the indefatigable Seden. He 
crossed H. pardinum with the brilliant dark 
crimson variety, H. Ackermanii pulcherrimum, 
which produced a very fine kind, named 
Chelsomi, and a scarcely inferior variety, named 
Brilliant. They, like the parents, produce but 
two flowers on a scape, and are of very dwarf 
habit. The latest introduced species was H. 
Leopoldii, a distinct and beautiful plant, which 
also produced but two flowers on a scape, 
but of large size, with broad petals, crimson 
at the base, and tipped creamy white. 
Empress of India, a variety raised on the Con¬ 


tinent, has been of great value in throwing 
vigour into the plants, and size as well as 
quality into the flowers. As many as six 
flowers are produced ou one scape of this 
beautiful kina. As I write (April 1st) our 
collection is iu full flower, and perhaps the best 
plan would be to give the general details of the 
work from now until the flowering period next 
season. There is not much to do at present, 
except to supply the roots with a sufficient 
quantity of water, and to attend to hybridising 
them. This last is a very simple process in 
itself, although some judgment is required in 
order to intermix suitable varieties. 1 like the 
seed bearing parents to be of vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, and producing two scapes with at least 
four flowers on each. We have had some 
varieties this year raised from seeds producing 
three scapes and as many as six flowers on each. 
The pollen is very easily removed from one 
flower to the stigmatic part of another with a 
small brush. 

The seeds may be sown as soon as they are 
ripe, and if possible in a gentle bottom-heat; 
the temperature of the house should be 60 degs. 
or 65 degs. at night, and this is easily kept up 
in August when the external air is warm. The 
seeds vegetate in two weeks, and when the 
leaves are about 3 inches long the plants may 
be pricked out, about a dozen of them in a 
5-inch or 6-inch pot. If the pots can be 
plunged in a tan bed that would be the 
best place for them, but, if not, on a shelf 
in some warm house; indeed, if no other 
position is available they may be placed 
in a hot-bed from which the first violent 


heat is gone; the frame should be shut up 
early in the afternoon. During winter the 
plants should be kept in a growing state, and 
should receive sufficient water to prevent them 
from drying quite up. Iu January the plants 
will be large enougn to require repotting; 
three in a 5-inch pot this time. They will make 
another season’s growth in these pots, and by 
the end of the next season the plants will have 
produced good bulbs, some of them as large as 


a hen’s egg; a few of them will flower the 
following season, but the largest proportion of 
them not until the year following. The bulbs 
require to be re potted, one in 4-incb, 5-inch, or 
6-inch pots the third season, and in these, if they 
have been well ripened, they will nearly all 
produce flowers. Cultivators of the Amaryllis 
must take great care of their plants after the 
flowering period is over ; they must be kept in 
free growth until the end of August or into 
September; after that time, water must be 
gradually withheld, and they require no water 
during the four months beginning with October. 
We re-pot them about the middle of Jannary, 
and for quite four weeks after being re-potted, 
they will not require any water. The atmos¬ 
phere of the house should also be kept moderately 
moist, else they have a considerable tendency 
to damp off. Some of the very best varieties 
may be lost by injudicious watering soon after re¬ 
potting. The operation of potting is Bimple enough, 
but the bulbs must not be planted more than 
half their depth into the potting soil. The soil 
itself should do formed of one part turfy peat to 
two parts good loam; some well-decomposed 
stable manure and leaf-mould should also be 
added to it. A little pounded charcoal and 
some sharp, white sand may also be required. 

The bulbs ought to be well ripened 
previous to being re-potted. Some persons 
mistake the winter rest for ripening, but this is 
only a part of it; the real period of ripening is 
in August, when the bulbs are maturing, and 
really forming flower scape and leaf for next 
year, and it is absolutely necessary that the 
plants be kept in a healthy growing state all 
tr e time. I have noticed more than once that 
when any plants have become unhealthy In the 
foliage during the time of the formation of the 
scape in the bulbs, such bulbs would produce 
unhealthy foliage and poor flower scapes the 
following season. When decay first lays hold 
of a bulb it may best be arrested by removing 
the decaying portions with the fingers, and at 
the same time rubbing some dry lime into the 
place. I have used finely pounded charcoal to 
prevent decay, but it does not destroy any 
fungoid growths, which are mostly present, 
as lime does. Some growers have stated 
that cross-bred seedlings have a more vigorous 
constitution than those raised from flowers which 
have been set with their own pollen ; this I 
have not been able to verify, nor do I think it 
is the case. I have raised hundreds crossed 
with their own pollen, and they have really 
been the most vigorous. Of course, if a variety 
with a weak constitution were crossed with a 
very much more vigorous kind, the produce 
would be improved. 

Propagation is effected from offsets as well as 
from seeds ; some varieties produce offsets much 
more freely than others. Sometimes a variety 
will produce from six to nine offsets or more in one 
season, and another variety may be grown on for 
ten years and never make any increase. This, 
I admit, is exceptional, but we have a named 
variety which flowers well annually and grows 
very freely indeed, but it is the same bulb year 
after year,'producing one scape with two flowers 
each year. The offsets should be carefully 
removed from the base of the parent bulb at 
potting time, and be potted singly in small 
pots; very small offsets may be planted two or 
three in " 60 ” sized pots. 
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Insect pests, to the attacks of which the 
Amaryllis ia liable, are thrips of two kinds and 
red spider. There is a small yellow thrip 
which attacks the young leaves ; it is usually 
found in the centre of the plants. We destroy 
it with Tobacco powder, and by fumigating 
the house with Tobacco sim*e. A larger, 
black species uttacks first the under aides of 
old leaves, and ultimately the entire leaf; it is 
also killed by fumigating, but it takes a 
good deal of Tobacco to do it. I have fumigated 
thorn time after time, and the thrips seem to 
drop off, but they arc os lively as ever in two 
or three days. To destroy the red spider we 
sponge the leaves over with soft soapy water, or 
syringe it off in hot weather, when the water 
can readily evaporate. It is quite necessary to 
keep tho leaves perfectly clean, us one of the 
moat essential conditions to a healthy develop¬ 
ment. I nevor use any manure water for them, 
but find we get the very beat summer growth 
by allowing them to work amongst tho tan. 

List of varieties.— So many new' seedlings 
are being annually introduced that it is difficult 
for a private grower to keop pace with them, as 
they are also very expensive. Tho plan I re¬ 
commend ia to purchase some, of the very best 
new varieties, and raise seedlings from them. 

I never get hold of a new plant—Amaryllis or 
anything else—but I begin to turn in my mind 
how to improve it by cross brooding, and, as 
the Amaryllis is so easily dealt with, no one 
need be without good and interesting varieties. 

A few of tho best dark varieties are : Colonel 
Burnaby, large scarlet flowers; Empress of 
India, rich crimson scarlet, w’hito centre, a 
splendid variety ; George Taylor, rich reddish 
scarlet, grecu centre; Thomas Moore, also a 
distinct scarlet, tine form of flower, and 
very large size; John Heal, a splendid 
variety, rich crimson, the petals with 
a creamy tip—tho finest form of all ; 
Duchess of Connaught, pure white, with green 
centre ; Cecilia, a fine light-coloured variety, 
the ground is creamy white, through which 
flash rosy crimson flakes ; Clarinda, also creamy 
ground, with a crimson suffusion over the 
petals, flowers of fine form ; Enchantress is a 
very robust-growing variety, producing tall 
scapes with four or five creamy-white flowers 
slightly marked with red lines ; Madonna is a 
handsome variety, with large whitish flowers, 
very faintly marked with red, a splendid 
variety. The above form an excellent selection 
from which to obtain seedlings, crossed in any 
way that the fancy of the cultivator may 
dictate. Besides the above, there is the autumn 
flowering section obtained by intercrossing with 
H. reticulatuni. Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, 
and Mr. B. S. Williams, of Holloway, have 
each produced some very beautiful varieties. 
Autumn Beauty, a Chelsea variety, and Mrs. 
W. Lee, produced at Holloway, are tho best 
examples of this type, .Jas, Douglas. 

10007. -Renovating tennis lawn. -Sow some pre 
lawn Gras* scediTf the lawn in lare of Grass. Any 
Mtednman can supply “ renovating lawn Or.uw mixture.' 
The beet Dianuriol agent is fish manure, or the best guano. 
Either of these may be sown w ith the hand at the rate of 
4 cwt. to the acre. It Is best to do it before rain.— 
J. D. E. 

Gardeners’ working hours.— As you 

have opened your colunms to the question of 
gardeners’ working hours, will you please insert 
the plea that gardeners be allowed to leave work 
at noon on Saturdays, instead of 4 p.in., as at pre¬ 
sent? It will be a great boon, especially to single- 
handed gardeners, who have to work seven days 
a-week. I would ask every gentleman who 
employs a gardener if it is unreasonable for his 
gardener to expect the same half-day holiday as 
his clerk, mason, joiner, or plumber, or the 
member of almost any trade that can be men 
tioned ?—Knottinoley. 

10104.—Shading greenhouse.—A span 
roofed house, 21 feet long, would require a 
shade on each side. The beat shading material 
is scrim, made from flax. It is a thin material, 
2 yards wide, and oosta about a shilling a yard. 
The blind is nailed on a lath, which is fixed at 
the top of the house. On the other side is a 
roller, to which the blind is also nailed. The 
roller projects over one end to which a grooved 
wheel is fixed. A stout cord is fixetf in the 
groove, which pulls the blind up or lots it down. 
We easily open our ventilator, which raises the 
blind a little, and admits the air more freely.— 
J. D. E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CULTURE OF CARDOONS. 
Cardoons do not receive uearly so much atten¬ 
tion in this country as on the Continent, yet 
there are few gardens in which some are not cul¬ 
tivated. The stalks when well blanched make 
an excellent dish in winter—if properly cooked, 
an important and material point but insuffi¬ 
ciently understood, as a rule. Tho stalks are of 
little use unless they are large and thoroughly 
blanched ; hence the importance of devoting 
special attention to their culture. The treat¬ 
ment of Cardoous is in some respects like that 
of Celery, but considerably more space is re¬ 
quired for them, as the plants grow much 
stronger than Celery. The trenehes are best 
preparc<I iu advance of the season for planting, 
choosing an open, sunny position for them. A 
space of about 6 feet should be allowed between 
the rows, and in making the trenches the soil 
should be thrown out 1 foot deep. Plenty of good 
manure should then be dug into the bottom, 
and if this is done some time before planting, 
the manure and soil become all the better in¬ 
corporated. Tbe space between the trenches 
may bo utilised for Lettuces, Spinach, or some 
other crop of a similar description capable of 
being removed before earthing up begins. The 
safest way in which to raise Cardoous is to sow 
in small pots about the end of April or begin- 


beginning of October the full growth of early- 
sown plants will have been completed, and they 
may he earthed up. A number of haybands 
will be required, and after the stalks have 
been arranged in an upright position they 
should be bound round from the base to nearly 
the top with them. It is important that this 
operation be performed on a fine day and when 
the stalks and centre are quite dry, otherwise 
decay will ensue. The soil should then be 
placed in a ridge round the haybands nearly as 
nigh as they reach, and be beaten hard with a 
spade. The stalks will become blanched and fit 
for use in about a month afterwards. If Car- 
doons are not used before winter sets in they 
must be protected from rain and severe frost 
with a covering of dry litter or Bracken. An¬ 
other plan for preserving them is to lift the 
plants intact ami place them iu a cool, dry shed, 
allowing the haybands to remain on them until 
required for use. The Spanish Cardoon ia the 
variety mostly grown in this country. It is apt 
to run to seed, but the ribs arc nearly solid and 
the leaves Bpineleaa ; important points in a 
plant having to be so much handled. The 
Tours Cardoon, much cultivated in France, ia 
said to be so excessively spiny, that the exer¬ 
cise of great cate ia requisite in working 
amongst plants of it. J. K. 



Prickly Tours Cardoon. 
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ning of May, and place them iu a cold frame. It 
is advisable to insert two or three seeds in each 
pot, and, if the whole grow, weed out all except 
the strongest. The frame may be kept close 
until the plants appear, when plenty of air 
should be admitted to prevent them from getting 
drawn and weak. If space can be allowed the 
plants are much better and also stronger if 
repotted into 5-inch pots, using auy old potting 
compost in which to grow them. Some sow 
two or three seeds at the proper distances 
apart in the trenches, and reduce the plants 
to one as they become large enough ; but this 
is an uncertain method, or at least not so 
satisfactory as getting the plants up in cold 
frames. In either case the seed must be pro¬ 
tected from the ravages of mice, which pick 
out and eat every good one, if allowed. If the 
plan of getting the seeds up in pots is adopted, 
the plants should l>e put out before they become 
starved, allowing a space between them of 18 
inches or 2 feet. If dry weather sets in, they 
are much lienefited by copious supplies of water 
at intervals uutil established. The uim with 
Cardoona should l»e to got all tho plants as 
near as possible uniform in size and strength, 
and encourage free growth by watering and 
keeping the surface soil open by occasionally 
forking or hoeing. A second sowing is ad¬ 
visable in case of failure with tho first, but 
successions are scarcely necessary unless an 
exceptional number is required. About tho 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract9 from a garden diary for week ending 
May 8 th. 

Thinning Grapes. Tying down young shoots of Vines 
in late house ; stopping laterals to one leaf ; shall permit 
no progress beyond at present. Tying in the young wood 
in early Peach house ; thinning the fruit to about o inches 
apart ; shull leave them so till the stoning is completed ; 
watering the borders freely with liquid manure. Dis¬ 
budding Peaches ami Plums in orchard-house. Continu¬ 
ing to pinch back shoots of Figs to five leaves ; encourag¬ 
ing Figs in pot* with liquid manure at every watering 
now, preferring to give it weak and often. Pinched off 
all male flowers from early Melons; a sufficient number of 
fruits for a crop being set, male blossom* not required ; 
all young shoots piuthed, and nothing jsrmitted to inter¬ 
fere with the full development and healthy progress of the 
main leaves. Watering with liquid manure as often os re¬ 
quired. Placed the rapidly-swelling fruit on inverted 
saucers to keep off the ground. Pegging out the grow th, 
and stopping the shoots of succession Melons. Potted 
young plants of Crotons, Dracwnas, Coleus, iu\, into f» inch 
and C inch poU for table plants in the summer anti 
autumn ; shall grow them in moist heat without shade, in 
order to get them well coloured. Potting on young 
Fuchsias for late blooming. Potted rooted cuttings of 
double Primulas from 2b lnrl1 to S-inch pot*. Planted 
several baskets with Harrison's Musk ; the growth will 
trail over the edges, and lie pegged under the bottom, so 
os to cover it. 

Re-arranged stove and conservatory so as to bring into 
greater prominence handsome specimens, and allow more 
space to young growing plants. Thinned out the growth 
of the fast-growing creepers on the roof, such a* Passion¬ 
flowers, Taesonias, &o. Planted out beds of Calceolarias in 
flower garden ; the weather is quite safe for these now, and 
the plant* w ill get established before the hot weather comes 
on. Looked over the Wall trees, and did a little disbud¬ 
ding, and dusted a little Tobacco powder where there was 
a suspicion of green or black fly. Planted Peas in trenches 
for late supply, trusting more especially to well-known 
kinds, such as Ne Plus I’ltra and British t^ueen, yet not 
altogether ignoring newer sort*. Tried Duke of Albany 
last vear; rather liked it. Planted Scarlet Runners. 
Sowed late Broccoli and curled Greens, also Beet, Carrots, 
Chicory, and sueceasional crops of Radishes, Lettuces. 
Sowed Cauliflowers in cool border. 


Standard Habrothamnus. —Those who re¬ 
quire ft free flowering, easily-managed plant, 
that, in addition, is almost continuous in its dis¬ 
position to flower, can scarcely select a better 
kind than Habrothamnuselegans. It is equally 
suitable for clothing a back wall, training to a 
pillar or rafter, or growing as a pot specimen in 
bush form, or as a bush-headed standard on a 
stem varying iu height according to the require¬ 
ments of the house in which it is to be located. 
There is no way in which it has a better appear¬ 
ance than the last-mentioned. A few plants of 
this character placed here and there among 
lower growing things help to take off the even 
formality that exists where all the plants asso¬ 
ciated are nearly of a height. N\ hen to be 
grown in this manner, all that is necessary is to 
procure healthy young plants, and, in place of 
stopping the shoots in the way necessary to 
cause them to branch out when a low bush is 
required, to confine tho growth to Bingle 
shoots, keeping all side branches removed 
until tho Btems have attained the requisite 
height, after which pinch out the top*. 
This will cause them to break out several 
shoots, and as these extend repeat the stopping 
so as to iudnee the formation of the head. The 
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plant is a strong grower, requiring a good-sized 
pot. As the object will be to get the specimens 
up to a useful size with little delay, it is well 
to give plenty of root-room to begin with. 
Healthy young examples, in 6-inch pots, may 
now be moved into others 10 inches in diameter, 
giving them good turfy loam and peat, to 
which add some sand. When the plant is to 
be grown as a climber, it should be planted out 
in a bed proportionate in size to the extent of 
space that the branches are required to 
occupy, as in a small house, if too much root- 
room is allowed, the growth will not be easily 
kept within bounds. This Habrothamnus 
strikes readily from cuttings put in at the pre¬ 
sent time in moderate heat, kept dose, moist, 
and shaded from the sun. 

Standard Heliotropes. — When fairly 
treated, Heliotropes are among the longest- 
lived greenhouse plants that we possess. I 
know of specimens of these fragrant favourites 
that are over forty years old, and yet are as 
healthy as ever. They are very effective 
when grown as standards in the way advised 
for Habrothamnus. When to be so treated, 
young, healthy plants should be at once pro¬ 
cured, and moved into pots 3 inches or 4 inches 
larger than those they have occupied, giving 
them good turfy loam, to which leaf-mould and 
sand are added; remove all the side shoots 
until the leading stem has reached a height of 
2J feet or 3 feet, which in many cases will be 
high enough, though, if required, they may be 
grown much higher. Give more pot-room, if 
this seems to be needed, during the summer, 
and place a single stick to each plant for 
support. 

Cyclamens. —Small plants raised from seed 
sown last summer should now be in a condition 
to admit of their being moved into larger pots ; 
they will thrive in good loam, with a little leaf- 
mould, rotten manure, and sand added. Stand 
the plants near the glass or the leaf stalks will 
be long and weak, instead of short and compact, 
so that the leaves keep close to the surface of 
the pots. They must be carefully shad ed at all 
times in bright weather, as they cannot bear 
the sun coming directly on them ; inattention to 
this is one of the causes through which amateurs 
often fail with Cyclamens, which, when well 
managed are not surpassed by any small-grow¬ 
ing plants in cultivation for their long season 
of blooming and the suitability of the flowers 
for cutting. Another matter with Cyclamens 
is that to grow them quickly and well they re¬ 
quire to be treated differently in respect to 
warmth from most other things; what they 
like is a temperature somewhat higher than 
that given ordinary occupants of the green¬ 
house during the winter and early spring; if 
they can be kept at about <50 degs., they grow 
twice as fast as if cool. In the summer, if they 
can have a frame or small pit to themselves, 
where they are kept close to the glass, and 
stood on a moist bottom (such as a bed of coal 
ashes will afford) and shaded from the sun, they 
will do well. 

Yellow Shrubby Calceolarias.— Although 
these plants are oftener now met with in the 
flower garden than in the greenhouse, still, if to 
be seen in the size and condition which they 
are capable of attaining, they should have pot 
cultivation in the greenhouse. If fairly treated, 
the plants will last for many years, attaining asize 
of 3 feet or over in diameter if desired, producing 
each spring a profusion of flowers such as are 
scarcely equalled by anything else. There is no 
better variety for growing in this way than the 
old aurea floribunda. Young plants that were 
propagated last autumn, and were moved singly 
into 5-inch or 6-inch pots in the winter, will now 
be in flower, or approaching that condition. 
They must be kept quite free from aphides by 
fumigation, and snould be encouraged to make 
young growth that will bloom after the first 
flowers are over. A regular application of 
manure-water will assist this, so that they will 
give a succession of bloom until autumn, when 
the shoots must be shortened back, and the 
plants wintered similarly to ordinary Pelar¬ 
goniums. 

Tree Mignonettte. —Those who require 
large plants of Mignonette to flower in the 
winter, either in the shape of bushy Specimens, 
or in the old tree form, should now make a 
sowing. Three or four seeds each ought to be 
pnt in 3-inoh or 4-inch pots, drained, and filled 
with good rich loam, some manure, pnd sand, 
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standing the pots in a greenhouse or cold frame. 
As soon as the seedlings are up, give them 
plenty of light, and, when they have got to 
growing away freely, thin them out to one, 
retaining the strongest. If to be grown in 
tree-fashion, all the side shoots must be 
pinched off until a height of 20 inches or 2 feet 
is secured, when pinch out the tops, which will 
nickly cause a number of growths to break, 
eep on removing any shoots that appear on the 
stems, and stop the growth, so as to induce the 
formation of a bushy head ; in fact, this will be 
secured by the removal of the flowers, whieli is 
necessary, as they appear from time to time 
during the summer. Each plant will require a 
stick to support the stem, and larger pots must 
be given as those they occupy get full of roots, 
for there must be no stagnation in growth per¬ 
mitted through the plants wanting the requisite 
sustenance, or they will get into a stunted state, 
and never attain the desired size and condition. 
Where bush-shaped examples are wanted the 
young plants must have their points pinched out 
when a few inches high, so as to cause them to 
break near the bottom in a manner that admits 
of the requisite compact bushy form being 
secured. In the case of these the subsequent 
removal of the flowers, as they are formed, 
will effect much of what will be needed in the 
way of stopping, for as soon as the flowers are 
visible in tne points of the young shoots they 
muBt be removed. 

Erythrina crista-galli (the Coral-plant).— 
This beautiful old plant is suitable for amateurs 
to take in hand. In addition to its being grown 
without difficulty it is one of the handsomest 
and most distinct subjects in cultivation, yet 
it is now rarely met with. One advantage 
attending it is that, as its stems are of a herba¬ 
ceous nature—consequent on which they are cut 
down in autumn—the plants may be wintered in 
any part of the greenhouse, where they will 
occupy little room. Young shoots taken off 
with a heel when about 5 inches long—such as 
are produced in numbers each spring by a 
healthy plant—and treated in the ordinary way 
in the matters of warmth, shade, and moisture, 
in a oonfined atmosphere, will root in a few 
weeks, when they should be moved into pots 
3 inches or 4 inches larger than those in which 
the cuttings were struck. If grown on in the 
greenhouse without stopping the Bhoots, the 
plants will most likely flower towards the end 
of summer, after which the Bingle shoots may 
be cut down, first allowing the soil to get 
somewhat dry, keeping it in this condition 
through the winter, during which treat as 
already indicated. 

Humea eleqans. —If the plants raised from 
seed twelve months ago are not in pots large 
enough to support them sufficiently during the 
season of flowering they should at once be 
moved into others larger, as if they are too 
much pinched for root-room it is difficult to 
keep their bottom leaves in a healthy state. A 
little seed should at once be put in to produce 
stock for another year. Sow in a pot or pan 
drained in the ordinary way, and filled with 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, covering the seeds 
about a quarter of an inch. Stand in the green¬ 
house in a shady place until the seed has vege¬ 
tated, when put near the light, and as soon as 
the little plants are large enough to handle 
move singly into small pots. 

Insects. —The time of year is now at hand 
when insects of all kinds that infest plants 
usually appear, and, if not destroyed at once, 
increase to such an extent, that they entail 
endless labour to get rid of them, and, in addi¬ 
tion, the plants attacked in a very little time 
suffer so much that they cannot regain their 
wonted appearance. This is especially the case 
with soft-wooded kinds. The stock should be 
diligently looked over every week, and os soon 
as the presence of the parasites is detected 
means should at once be taken to destroy 
them. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Tea Boses. —When the plants are procured 
in pots this is the best time to plant. The fol¬ 
lowing are a dozen good varieties: Anna 
Ollivier, Catherine Mermet, Francesca Kruger, 
Innocents Pirola, Jean Ducher, Madame 
Ang&le Jacquier, Madame Willermoz, Marie 
Van Houtte, Niphetos, Perle des Jardins, 
Souvenir de Paul Neron, Souvenir d’un Ami, 


and Gloire de Dijon. The soil eannot be too 
free and mellow for Tea Roses. If in beds, 

f flant 18 inches apart. Sow Mignonette seed in 
ittle patches in the centre of the spaces between 
the Roses, and, by-and-bye, when the Roses are 
mulched, the Mignonette will spread over the 
mulch, and make all neat and sweet. 

Bedding. —This is a busy time now with 
those who have many beds to fill. The chief 
work now is to move the plants, as they come 
on, to frames and temporary receptacles in the 
open air, to harden them thoroughly before 
planting out. Plants that have been well 
hardened by judicious exposure will start into 
growth at once, and fill the beds quickly, and 
this is what we are all aiming at, or should aim 
at; but this does not mean exposing the plants 
prematurely to cold, frosty winds, as, if the 
plants get chilled and stunted in their growth, 
naif the summer will be over before they make 
any headway. 

Perpetual Carnations.— We always have a 
good sized bed of these planted with two-year- 
old plants in spring. They begin flowering as 
early as other bedding plants, and they con¬ 
tinue till the cold weather comes and checks 
them. Between the Carnations, which are about 
15 inches apart, will by-and-bye be dibbled a 
few German Stocks, which will add to the 
sweetness and effectiveness of the mass. Sweet 
Peas and Mignonette should be sown now for 
the last time this season. I like to bow in 
clumps, which, when neatly staked, form nice 
groups for any position. Scarcely any plant 
pays better for liquid manure when flowering 
begins. 

Japanese Anemones.— These will divide well 
now, and this is the best season for transplant¬ 
ing. Every bit of root will grow, and, if a large 
stock is required, the thick roots may be cut up 
into little pieces, and sown like seeds in pots, 
placed in the warm pit. Thousands of plants 
can be raised from a small stock in this way, 
and most of them will flower next autumn. 

Sunflowers. —These are very showy, especi¬ 
ally the large annual double-flowered varieties. 
Seeds should be sown now. If wanted early, 
sow in pots in the frame and transplant early. 
The double-flowered perennial species, Helian- 
thus multiflora fl.-pl., is one of the very best 
yellow flowering plants for late summer bloom¬ 
ing. It may easily be increased now by division 
of the roots. 

Dividing Christm as Roses.—T his is a good 
Beason for propagating this favourite flower by 
division of the roots, cutting them up with a 
sharp knife so that each piece has a leaf or two 
attached ; plant in good soil, mulch and water as 
required. 

Fruit Garden. 

Disbudding stone fruits. —This and the 
war with insects will furnish steady occupation 
for some time. The Peach produces a crop on 
the wood of the previous year only, so it is im¬ 
portant that the tree be furnished in all its 

g irts with young wood, and yet not crowded. 

ut it is not wise in disbudding to remove all 
surplus growth at once—it checks the growth 
too much, and in our changeable climate 
the young growth, to a certain extent, shelters 
the young fruit. But, the moment disbudding 
begins, an eye must be had to the future, ana 
the best-placed and healthiest shoot at the base 
of each bearing branch must be marked out as 
the fruiting wood of the following year. There 
must also be a leader to each branch, and, 
having selected these, the operator cannot 
easily make a mistake, if he works gradually, 
and does not denude the trees of too much 
foliage at one time. Apricots and Plums bear 
a part of their crops on artificial spurs, and are 
not disbudded to the same extent as the Peach. 
Still, where the young shoots are too thickly 
placed, they may with advantage be thinned 
out. As regards insect pests, I may repeat that 
Tobacco powder is for the present the best 
antidote for the aphis family. 

Vinery. —Young vines require a good deal of 
moisture at the root and a healthy, genial 
atmosphere to ensure strong, healthy foliage, 
on which future success must be based. 
Fruiting vines in pots may have more nourish¬ 
ment placed within their reach by enclosing the 
pots with wire netting, and filling the enclosed 
space with turfy loam and manure. 

Orchard houses. —Fumigate with Tobacco 
when the first fly appearo. The Plum succeeds 
well in pots. Proceed with disbudding, thin- 
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ning oat the crowded parts of the tree first. 
Trees in pots must have liberal supplies of 
Water. Top-dress with short, dry horse-drop¬ 
pings. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Planting Asparagus. —New plantations may 
be made now. The modern way of growing 
Asparagus is to plant in rows at more or less 
Wide intervals. Sometimes the rows are isolated 
With other crops between, and this is an excel¬ 
lent plan when it can be done, as the plants have 
abundant scope for development. The evil of the 
old bed system is that the crowding of the growth 
of the plants cramps their energies, and makes the 
plants shorter lived and the produce inferior. 
A lot of useful Asparagus may be grown by 
planting the rows 3$ feet apart, and the plants 
15 inches to 18 inches apart in the rows. One- 
year-old plants are best for permanent planta¬ 
tions. Cover the crowns about 1& inches. 

Sheltering early Potatoes. —Those show¬ 
ing through the soil in the early border must be 
sheltered by having earth drawn over them, or 
in some other way. 1 have Bewn mats together 
to draw on and off a small bed of Early 
Ashtops. 

Substitutes for Spinach.— What is required 
Is something that can be depended on in a dry 
time, when ordinary Spinacn runs to seed. The 
best of the plants recommended are the New 
Zealand Spinach and Spinach Beet, both 
of which should be sown now, the former in 
heat, tbreo or four seeds in a 60-sized pot. 
Fifty pots will make a good bed, planted 18 
inches apart. Sow the Spinach Beet in drills 
12 inches apart, and thin out to 6 inches. Both 
the plants named last all the season, so only 
one sowing is required. 

Late Broccoli and shall Savoys. —Sow 
Sutton’s Late Queen, Carter’s Summer, and 
Cattell’s Eclipse Broccoli, and plant out when 
large enough in an open situation, on firm land. 
As regards delicacy of flavour small Savoys are 
superior to the large varieties. The King Coffee 
or Tom Thumb Savoy should be sown now, 
and be set out in good ground, 9 inches apart, 
when vacant plots can be had. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The continuance of dull and comparatively 
cold weather has been so far from favourable to 
the growth of plants, both indoors and out, 
that very little progress has been made for a 
week or more past, except, perhaps, in the 
case of those grown in strong heat. Altogether 
the season promises to be backward through¬ 
out, <sd anything that happens to be in a some¬ 
what backward condition will probably have a 
little extra time in which to make up lost 
ground. At the same time, this must not be 
made an excuse for neglecting anything, for the 
later it is before plants can safely be put out, 
the stronger and more forward should these be, 
in reason, so as to prevent more loss of time 
than is actually unavoidable; and, further, 
everything intended for bedding or planting out 
is town gardens should be more than ordinarily 
robust and vigorous by the time they have to 
be removed to unprotected quarters, whatever 
these may be. Therefore all subjects that are 
in any way backward should be pushed on as 
fsat as possible, having a due regard to hardening 
and solidifying the tissues, as well as extending 
them ; and those that are already of a sufficient 
size, or nearly so, should be rendered as sturdy 
and robust as possible by removing them to a 
temperature as low as is consistent with safety, 
slow progression, and the avoidance of anything 
•like a check, and by judicious exposure to the 
fullest amount of light and free air that may be 
available or safe. Room is also a matter of 
importance; plants that are crowded together 
•can never be as strong or bushy as those that 
«re kept a reasonable distance apart. 

Cinerarias and herbaceous Calceolarias. 
—Cinerarias in bloom must be allowed plenty 
of water ; a sweet moist atmosphere will keep 
the foliage clean and healthy, and shade from 
strong sunshine will tend to greatly preserve 
the blooms. Herbaceous Calceolarias are now 
advancing towards the flowering point; they 
mnst have plenty of air at this stage, and be 
kept moist Doth at the root and overnead. But 
beware of giving these plants too much water 
on hot bright days, when the foliage is apt to 
flag ; in this case giving more water at the root, 
If already moist, 
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done. Instead, syringe them overhead and give 
a little shade, which will revive them without 
fail. 

Pelargoniums of the Fancy and Regal 
classes advancing into bloom, or, indeed, in any 
stage, now need great care. These are capital 
town plants, and will make a grand show in June, 
July, and August, in the most unfavourable 
places, though it is impossible to obtain in town 
air such luxuriant and bushy specimens as are 
seen in the markets—pure air is indispensable 
for the production of such plants. But though 
growing rather longer and not quite so strongly 
as these, very showy and well-flowered plants 
may be obtained anywhere. When once fairly 
rooted out in the flowering pots and started 
into growth it is necessary that these plants 
should be as close to the glass, and in as full 
light, as possible ; that plenty of air should be 
admitted, both above and below, especially 
when the sun is shining ; and that they should 
never want for moisture at the root, or liquid 
nourishing when this becomes requisite, for any 
length of time. Therefore look them over, to see 
if any are in want of water every morning, and 
when fairly on the move in the flowering pots, 
before they become root-bound, commence 
giving some liquid stimulant; this should be 
weak at first, and not afforded more than twice 
a week. Soot or guano-water, or a weak 
decoction of horse or sheep’s manure, is best at 
first, gradually substituting sulphate of am¬ 
monia as the flowering stage approaches. The 
true show varieties, and fancies os well, are 
not nearly so generally useful as the Hybrid 
French and Regal sections, being not so robust 
or so dwarf ana free-flowering. Some of the 
best are Gold Mine, Mdme. Harmant, Brilliant, 
Mr. J. Hayes, Decorator, Digby Grand, King¬ 
ston Beauty, La Favorite, Roseum multi- 
florum ; and of the Regals, Triomphe de St. 
Maude, Ed. Perkins, Marne. Thibaut, Duchess 
of Albany, and Mdme. G. Henri. Mdme. C. 
Koenig, Miss Mailer, and Mdme Buck, are also 
free-flowering whites, with a very dwarf habit, 
and, especially the two last, excellent constitu¬ 
tion. Lantanas are worthy of attention; they 
are easily grown, very bright, and make excel¬ 
lent beds in a town garden. Keep seedling 
Verbenas and Petunias well attended to. Pinch 
them back well if they become too large before 
they can be planted out. B. C. R. 

Propagation of Fious elastic©.— Can 
you tell me what i had better do with an India- 
rubber plant ? I have had it eleven years ; it 
has always been in the parlour; we use very 
little gas. It is 3 feet high, and in 1881 it lost a 
few leaves, but this year, since January, every 
leaf has fallen off. The stalks of the leaves tarn 
quite brown, but the leaves are a good green 
when they fall off; the stem is shrivelled 2 feet 
from the top. If I cut it off 1 foot from the 
root, and stop the cut to prevent its bleeding, 
would that answer ?— Groom. (See also query 
16236.) »* # It is difficult to account for the 

Fious losing its leaves in the manner de¬ 
scribed, unless the plant be personally examined, 
as its state of ill-nealth may have originated 
from various causes. Perhaps the soil was 
allowed to get too wet, and this, combined with 
the dull, cold winter, has caused the roots to 
rot; or it may have been too dry, while the 
frost, perhaps, reached it at some time or other. 
Anyhow, if the stem is shrivelling, it is more 
than probable that the disease has so far under¬ 
mined the constitution of the plant, that if it 
were cut down now the remaining part of the 
stem would die and the cuttings refuse to root. 
To be snccessful in propagating this Ficus a 
considerable amount of heat is necessary, 
and, if conveniences exist for the purpose, 
“Groom” might operate on his Ficus in the 
following manner, but I do not hold out mnch 
hope of his success. If the plant were in a 
healthy condition, and had grown too tall, so as 
to necessitate cutting down, the chances of 
failure would, of course, be considerably 
reduoed; but operating on a sickly plant is 
most risky, even to an experienced person. 
When the plant is cut down to the height 
required the top must be separated by a good clean 
cat at the third joint, and the leaf at that spot 
cut off. In this way the cutting is prepared 
ready for insertion, when it mnst be potted in 
very sandy soil. The pot should be well 
drained, and the outtlng inserted for about 
2 inches of its depth in the soil. A small 


stick had better be put in the pot, and 
the cutting tied to it, otherwise it is apt 
to get loose, and then it takes a longer time 
to strike root. After a good watering has 
been given the cutting or cuttings should, if 
possible, be placed in a structure the tempera¬ 
ture of which is from 60 degs. to 70 degs., and 
if plunged in a little bottom-heat therein, so 
much the better. The stem may be cat up into 
as many pieces as there are eyes or buds, and 
each piece put in separately as a cutting, bat 
even if they root the buds often refuse to start 
into growth, and for that reason the usual mode 
resorted to in propagating this Ficus is, after re¬ 
moving the top, to allow the plant to remain in 
that condition till the dormant buds swell and 
appear ready to break, when the stem is cut 
up and treated as above recommended. 
Of coarse, if no such appliances as are here 
mentioned are at hand, the nearest approach to 
this treatment must be resorted to. A gentle 
hot bed, in the Bhape of a Cucumber frame, or 
something of that kind, may be available for the 
purpose, or, in the event of no other course being 
open, the cuttings may be kept indoors. They 
mnst be protected from the outer air by cover¬ 
ing with a bell-glass, and the soil kept just in 
a medium state of moisture, without being 
saturated. A great point to bear in mind with 
regard to maintaining this Ficus in health is to 
sponge the leaves frequently with tepid water, 
to remove any dust that may have accumulated. 
The neglect of this attention often causes some 
of the leaves to turn yellow and drop off.—T. 


Propagating: Atragene, Vitis, Cle¬ 
matis, and Aristolochia. —I am anxious 
to propagate the following plants, as I want 
several plants of each kind : Vitis humilifolia, 
Atragene alpina, Clematis Viorna, Clematis 
patens (an early flowering sort from an old 
garden, name unknown), Clematis Jackmani, 
and Aristolochia Sipho. I have also a very 
pretty white hardy Rhododendron, name un¬ 
known, which I should like to increase. How 
can I do it best?—M. A. The above 
plants are by no means easy of increase, except 
with the assistance of appliances such as are 
to be found in nurseries where propagation is 
largely carried out. The Atragene alpina and 
the different kinds of Clematis can be increased 
by grafting on pieces of the root of Clematis 
Vitalba (the Traveller’s Joy), bat it needs to be 
done in a close propagating house, and the 
plants from which the cuttings are to be taken 
must also be placed in heat some little time 
before. If any of the above-named kinds 
ripen seeds they can (except Jackmani) be in¬ 
creased in this way, and established plants 
sometimes push up from the base shoots that 
may in the autumn be detached from the parent 
plant with some attendant roots. VVhere neither 
of these suggestions can be carried out a branch 
or two may be layered, which is done in the 
following manner: The shoot selected is bent 
towards the ground, and the part to be. buried 
is operated on in this way—Make an incision 
witn a sharp knife about half-way through the 
stem, and Dring the knife upwards for an inch 
or two, so that the plant must draw its 
nourishment through one-half of the stem at 
this point, and some of the sap will, of course, 
be arrested. This portion of the shoot must be 
buried 2 inches or 3 inches deep in soil, and 
when bent down for that purpose and secured 
in position by a strong peg or two, the wound 
on the lower side of tne stem will be partially 
opened, and by this means facilitate rooting. 
It will probably be a couple of years before the 
layers can be removed from the parent plant, 
as they take a long time to root in this way. 
Aristolochia Sipho Is nearly always propagated 
in the above manner, even in nurseries, and 
Rhododendrons are usually grafted on the 
common R. ponticum; but it is delicate 
operation, ana, unless plenty of conveniences are 
at hand, layering is the best method to be 
resorted to. Vitis humulifolia will strike from 
cuttings of the growing Bhoota taken during 
the summer, and put in sandy soil, in a close 
frame or under a n and light till rooted. Great 
care in shading is necessary in the case of these 
young succulent shoots. The dormant branches 

J mt in pots as enttings, and sheltered by a 
rame, will also strike root fairly well.—T. 

16357.— Killing weeds on gravel paths.—There 
Is a “ weedkiller’ aen t out by a Lincolnshire chemist that 
would be rery useful for your purpose. — Mas. W., 
k Surbiton. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CATKINS AND PUSSIES. 

It is much to be desired that people should 
eucourage in their gardens and about their 
shrubberies the modest kind of beauty which 
these Catkins, “ Pussies’’ and “ Lambs’-tails,” 
as the country people call them, suggest. In 
early spring the profusion of these Catkins, 
often laden with golden pollen, forms one of the 
most beautiful aspects of vegeta¬ 
tion. Much of the riverside or 
copse vegetation of all northern 
countries is made up of trees 
that bear these Catkins in spring ; 
but, making their appearance at 
inclement seasons, or the colour 
being inconspicuous, they are 
somewhat neglected in gardens — 
at least, as far as plantations 
and shrubberies are concerned. 

Some of them are delightfully 
fragrant, and this, combined 
with the charm of colour and 
their graceful fonn, should make 
them desirable. 

By a judicious use of the 
different varieties of Willows, 
their flowers can be had through¬ 
out a great portion of the year. 

Thus, a correspondent recently 
pointed out that one year, at 
Nottingham, Salix violacea 
showed catkins on the 28th of 
October ; S. c<erulea on the 18th 
of November ; S. daphnoides on 
the 20th of December; S. caprea 
on Christmas Day ; and S. ner¬ 
vosa and S. purpurea early in 
January. In November, S. 
angustifolia still bore the cat¬ 
kins of the previous year, and, 
practically, the whole year was 
bridged over. Some of the 
Willows are of great beauty; 
the White Willow' (S. alba), 
when not mutilated by pollard¬ 
ing, has both a beautiful and 
cheerful appearance in the land¬ 
scape. The Golden Willow (S. 
aurea) is also handsome aud 
worthy of more notice than it 
has yet received, both as an 
ornamental and a timber tree. 

S. rcgalis (the Royal Willow), 
although not attaining the size of 
some of the other tree Willows, 
is one of the most silvery trec-B 
that we have ; S. Carteriaua, the 
red-twigged Mountain Willow, is 
eminently calculated to add to 
the beauty of our woodlands; 
and S. Basfordiana and S. sail- 
guinea are among the most 
beautiful deciduous trees that 
we possess. The branches of S. 

Basfordiana are of a brilliant 
orange colour tipped with red ; 
those of S. sanguinea are of a 
clear vermilion colour, and in 
winter, when divested of foliage, 
with the sun shining upon them, 
are as bright as if varnished. 

They are perfectly hardy, and 
will thrive in very exposed situa¬ 
tions. Willows should be plan¬ 
ted closely, say, 3 feet apart 
each way, and they may after¬ 
wards be thinned-outas required. 

—S. - 

. Early flowering: Magno¬ 
lias. —The fact that the propaga¬ 
tion of these trees is difficult is 
no doubt one reason why they 
are not more extensively plant¬ 
ed. When in bloom a large specimen of 
the. Yu’an, for instance, is a most im¬ 
posing object and exhales a most delicious 
perfume, especially during sunshine. The 
blossoms, it is true, are often injured by frosts, 
but this is not invariably the case. The earliest 
to flower is the Yulan (M. conspicua), the 
largest growing of the whole group, with white 
blossoms. It is seen to the greatest advantage 
as a single specimen, but in colder districts the 
protection of a wall is needed for the «ake of 
the flowers. A little fater M. 


Soulangeana, which is generally recognised as a 
hybrid between the last named and the smaller 
deep-coloured M. obovata or purpurea. It is 
rather more spreading in growth than M. con¬ 
spicua, and the outside of the flower is tinged 
with purple, but the shape of the bloom 
does not suggest any relationship to M. 
obovata. The handsome new variety, known as 
Soulangeana nigra, in which the exterior of the 
blossoms is of a deep purple hue, is in fact the 
darkest-flowered hardy Magnolia in cultivation. 


Catkin9 and Pussies. 


M. obovata itself is the latest of the early- 
flowering class, and forms a somewhat spreading 
shrub, with purplish blossoms, smaller and 
more pointed than those of conspicua or 
Soulangeana. This kind varies a good deal in 
the colour of its flowers, some being of a much 
deeper tint than others. It is more readily 
propagated than the rest by means of layers or 
suckers, and is therefore used as a stock on which 
they are grafted. M. Lennei, supposed to be 
of the same parentage as M. Soulangeana, is 
much deeper in colour than that kind, but is 


not so vigorous a grower. A great number of 
other names exist in different catalogues, but 
they resemble each other so closely that no 
further notice need be accorded them, as the 
variation is no more than might he expected in a 
batch of seedlings. The last to be mentioned is the 
pretty little Japanese M. stellata or Halleana 
(for it is known under both names), which 
assumes the shape of a much-branching shrub 
of rather slow growth. The flowers are pure 
white inside, and slightly suffused with pink on 
the exterior. In shapo, too, they are very 
different from the rest, as the petals, which are 
narrow and strap-like, reflex soon after open 
ing, thus leaving the centre of the flower ex¬ 
posed. This kind is quite hardy, but readily 
lends itself to pot culture, flowering as it does 
every season under such treatment. All these 
kinds of Magnolias thrive best in a good loamy 
soil, and so situated that they are not at any 
time exposed to extremes of drought or mois¬ 
ture. They arc also very impatient of being 
disturbed at the roots, for which reason the 
young plants are often kept in pots to l>e 
planted wherever desired. While on this sub¬ 
ject, I may mention a couple of specimens of the 
American Swamp Magnolia (M. glauca) in a 
low-lying part of the garden here, one of which 
retains its leaves so thoroughly during the 
winter as to be practically an evergreen, while 
the other, under just the same conditions, has 
only a leaf here and there, thus being to all 
intents and purposes deciduous.—H. P. 

1G142.— Growing Lavender.— Its culture 
can be made to pay by those who have grown 
it for many years in the neighbourhood of 
Mitcham, in Surrey, and other places. It is 
easily growm, making vigorous plants rapidly 
in any kind of soil. If the plants are set out 
2 feet 0 inches apart they will soon meet to¬ 
gether. The flower-stems should be cut when 
the flowers are fully expanded, and be hung up 
and dried in a cool, airy place. The flowers are 
valued for the essential oil they contain, and 
are used by perfumers, who would be the pur¬ 
chasers.—J. D. E. 

1G271. — Propagators. — Regarding tho 
fault complained of—viz., insufficient heat in the 
upper chamber where the seeds, &c., are placed 
—I can only suggest that the lamp is not suffici¬ 
ently powerful For tho size of frame. To obtain a 
steady heat of 65 degs. to 70 degs., which is 
certainly the most suitable mean for striking 
cuttings, raising seedlings of tender plants, &c., 
the temperature in the lower chamber should 
reach 90 degs. or 100 degs. probably. The 
alteration suggested, of closing up the aper¬ 
ture in bottom of chamber, would not answer at 
all. There is no danger of any harm accruing 
to the most delicate seedlings from the fumes 
of the lamp ; the layer of damp fibre will pre¬ 
vent anything of that kind. Try placing a flat 
pan or vessel (of block tin or galvanized iron) in 
the lower chamber, raised some inches from the 
floor of same, and with the chimney of the lamp 
acting directly upon it at 1 inch or 1$ inches dis¬ 
tance. This should be kept full of water, or 
nearly so, and will probably make a consider¬ 
able difference, as damp fibre is a much better 
conductor of heat than dry. Also cover the 
glass on cold nights with a mat or two. If 
these expedients do not answer then a moro 
powerful lamp must l>e obtained.— B. C. R. 

Crickets. — “G.” (page 58) asks why 
crickets should be destroyed. I find they do a 
great deal of damage to the young growth of 
many things ; for instance—I hud a Mushroom 
bed underneath stage of warm greenhouse ; 
everything went on well until the Mushrooms 
were just making their appearance through the 
soil, and about the size of a pin’s head, when those 
that appeared one day were gone the next, and 
so on for a week before I found out the cause of 
their disappearance. One day as I was taking 
my meal in this said greenhouse, and in full 
view of the bed, I noticed several crickets ap¬ 
proach the bed and at once commence devour¬ 
ing the young Mushrooms ; some went so far 
as to even push their heads under the surface 
in search of more; also young Bhoots of 
Tuberous Begonias they are very fond of. 
Again, “G.”asks (on page 77) what crickets 
feed on at the back of kitchen Btove. On many 
occasions I have watched them come out when 
all has been quiet, and search the kitchen floor 

Irom fa " en tl,er °-~ 
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BULBS FOB COERESPONDBNTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
G AUDI kino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher, _ The 
name and address of the sender is required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents whoseek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


16521.— Canker in Poplar.— Will any reader kindly 
Inform me what is the remedy for canker in Poplar?— 
R. 0. 

16522.-Vallotas for exhibition.— Will Mr. T. 
Baines, or some other reader, tell me the best way to grow 
Vallotas as specimens for exhibition?—A. Saundbr. 

1652S. — Cleaning painted wood.— Will any reader 
Inform me how to clean dirty paint, so that one coat of 
paint or varnish will make it look like new ?— Constant 
Reader. 

16524.—Epiphyllum truncatum.— Will any reader 
kindly inform me how to propagate the above, and also 
give hints on their cultivation, and the names of six of the 
very best varieties?—T. A. C. 

16525. — Pesonies. —Will someone kindly tell me the 
names of the best double salmon-pink and double white 
Peonies ? They must be quite hardy, as it is for a rather 
cold soil.— Rolliston, Leicester. 

10526.— Everlasting flowers.— Would any reader 
kindly name the four best varieties of Everlasting flowers 
for competition in August; also the three best for another 
class at the same time?—W. P. F., Forfarshire. 

16527. —Propagator.—I shall be greatly obliged to 
" H. B.” if he will inform me what is the propagator 
which he mentions on page 76, as so sucoessful for striking 
cuttings and raising seeds.—C. E. II., Cambridge. 

16528.— MagrffOts In Bose buds.— The young leaf- 
buds of all my Roses are destroyed by small brown 
maggots, which eat to the heart of the bud. Could 
anyone tell me how to get rid of them ?—W. E. G. 

16529.— Making' Violet beds.— Will any contributor 
to Gardening kindly tell me the best time for making 
Violet beds, both in frames and in the open; also the 
proper way to make the beds, and the best sorts of Violets 
to cultivate ?— Apricot, Launceston. 

165SO.— Planting on mound.— Building operations 
going on, we have removed the “ deads” to the end of the 
tennis ground, and they form a large, high heap. What 
will be the best to plant on this ? At the top we desire 
trees, anl on the slope flowers; the aspect is N.E.— 
N. E. S., Torquay. 

16531. — Use of artificial manure. —Will Mr. 
Hobday kindly let me know—Am I doing right in sprinkling 
a little artificial manure between the drills and forking it in, 
to “ rush ” the crop of Turnips oil for exhibition after the 
seed vegetates ? How many times should I use it, and at 
what intervals ?— Exhibitor. 

16632. — Cucumber growing;. — Will any good 
grower let me know whether I am likely to be successful 
in growing Cucumbers iu a bed composed of three parts of 
cow manure and one of rich, light garden soil, in a cold 
frame, 4 feet by 4 feet; also, how many plants should I 
allow?— Young Grower, Neath. 

16533.—Steam from greenhouse boiler.—I have 
a greenhouse, 11 feet by 7 feet, heated with St. Margaret 
heating apparatus, with feed tank inside. Careful as 1 
may be, the water boils, and the steam escapes into green 
house. What remedy could I apply to prevent it, If the 
steam harms plants ?— Amateur. 

16534.—Cost of beating by gas.— If " F. J. P.,” 
whose article on the above appeared iu Gardening of the 
17th April, will kindly give a description of his burner 
and boiler, ho will oonfer a boon on one whose consump¬ 
tion of gas for heating a smaller house in a favourable 
situation is double that of “ F. J. P.’s.”—F., Uppingham. 

16535.—A question of liability.— Can any readers 
answer me this question ? 1 rent a house, garden, and 

orchard by the year. My landlord has it on a long lease, 
and the place is surrounded by his landlord's property. 
During the late severe weather some of the trees in the 
orchard were barked by rabbits coming from an adjoining 
field, over which neither my landlord nor I have permls. 
slon to shoot Am I responsible ? If not, who Is?— Pigeon] 
16536.— Peacocks in gardena— I have had a pea* 
cock given me, and should be glad to know whether I can 
safely keep it in my garden and grounds, which cover 
about 3 acres, and are partly ornamental grounds and 
partly old-fashioned kitchen garden. It roosts in an out¬ 
house near the piggeries and dog-yard. Besides the 
gardens I have a small enclosed plot of Grass, about 
12 yards sauare. Will the peacock be likely to do damage 
in the garden, and on what should I feed it?— Pavo. 

16637.— Fowls and pigeons In gardens.—l 
planted my garden last autumn with spring Cabbages, and 
they were doing well. After they had been planted a few 
weeks I noticed that they were looking sickly. I ex¬ 
amined them, and found that the hearts were eaten out 
I found out by watching that this was done by a neigh¬ 
bour’s pigeons. This neighbour also keips fowls and 
ducks, and they enter fny garden th-ou^h the fence, and 
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do great damage to my seed beds. My Cabbage plants 
cost me 9s.; of oourse, the loss to me is more than that. 
About a score escaped the pigeons, and they are doing 
well so that I know that the frost did not do any damage 
to them. What remedy have I, and can I do anything to 
the birds?— An Injured One. 

16538.—Bringing neglected garden Into cul¬ 
tivation.— Win any of your readers kindly tell me what 
treatment to apply to my garden at Crouch End, to which 
place I removed at Christmas last? I find it has been 
uncultivated for some yean, but am very anxious to 
make it produce this year: part was sown with Grass 
seed some time ago, and I have removed the turf and dug 
the ground (which is rather heavy poor loam), leaving it 
rough during the greater part of the late frosts. 1 
have lately dug it again lightly to have it ready 
for planting vegetables, &c., and am now told by a 
neighbour that I shall get nothing off it, as the ground 
is poor and heavy, besides being full of worms, slugs, and 
many other garden insects, which would destroy any¬ 
thing 1 put in. My neighbour also informs me that horse 
manure will only increase these, as was the case in his 
own garden adjoining. My garden has a northern aspect, 
and gets plenty of sun.—H. B. ,% Our experience of the 
soil in your neighbourhood is that it is a heavy loam, but 
by no means a poor soil. The answer to your question 
tcould depend upon the class of vegetables you wish to 
yrow. Any of the stronger kinds, such as any of the 
Cabbage tribe or Potatoes, would do, but the soil is not so 
well adapted for such things as Onions and Carrots, and 
the long-rooted vegetables. We publish your query, and 
perhaps some reader living in your neighbourhood will 
help you. There are, of course, means of lightening the 
if, but this is always expensive.— Ed. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

16689— Repotting Rochea falcata (A. Sounder). 
—You can repot this plant now. 

16540.— India-rubber plant (Fanny).— See article 
on India-rubber plant in this week’s issue. 

16541. -Ante in greenhouses ( Anti-vermin).—A. 
good plan is to pour paraffin into their runs. Do not let 
the paraffin touch the roots or leaves of plants. 

16542.— Seedling Tropesolums (B. Juckerf—mce 
and bright in colour, and very welcome at this season ; 
but the fragrance is not by any means unusual. 

16643.— Carpet bedding (j. Baldry).— Yes; we 
think a Box edging would be admissible in carpet bedding 
competition, and it is certainly preferable to tiles. 

16544.— Slime on stagnant water (C. B. A.).— 
The only remedy is to clear It away; but it will have to be 
done continually—stagnant water will always be covered 
with Blime. 

16645. — Leaves stripped oft Gooseberry 
bushes (W. H. U.). —The tomtits are probably respon¬ 
sible for the damage. You must scare them away, catch 
them, or net the bushes. 

16546.— Climber for greenhouse (Beginner).— 
Lapageria rosea and Solanum jasminoides (which has a 

S retty white flower) are good and cleanly; so also are 
lematis indivisa and Cobrca acandens. 

16547.— Hyacinth bulbs (Amateur, Swindon).— 
Keep moist while the leaves are green, and when they de¬ 
cay withhold water. They will not be injured if it is dust 
dry from the time the leaves decay until the bulbs are 
wanted for replanting in September or October. • 

16548 — Seedling Hollyhocks (Perseverando).— If 
the soil is good, a top-dressing will be sufficient, but if it 
is poor and light an occasional dose of weak liquid 
manure would not do harm in dty weather. Bear in 
mind, however, that continual watering with liquid 
manure will do more harm than good. 

16649.—Propagation of Aubrietias (V.C., Crouch 
End).— Aubrietias may be propagated by seed, cuttings, 
or division. Take off cuttings when the plants are going 
out of bloom, and insert in shallow pans in a cold frame. 
You will find an article on the culture and propagation 
of these plants in Gardening of May 9th last. 

16550.— Mulching with fresh cow manure (Ex¬ 
hibitor, Neath). —No; you should not use fresh manure 
unless you thoroughly incorporate it with soil and let it 
dry in the sun. If you put it on moist it will become 
quite a hard cake on the surface, and will be detrimental 
to the plants. If your soil is good we do not see why you 
want to mulch at all. 

16551.— Cucumber seed rotting (Young Qroicer , 
Neath).— You say you sowed Cucumber seed in a basket 
three parts full of cow manure, with one part moist, rich 
garden soil, and now find them quite soft and watery. 
There is no doubt that this is due to the cow manure ; it 
is a cold, ungeni&l medium for any seeds to germinate In. 
Send the queries not inserted next week. 

16552.— Description Of Boses (S. J. H.).— Duchess 
of Norfolk (Hybrid Peipetual), free-growing, rosy-red, 
medium size, cup-shaped, a shy bloomer, and not valu- 


Is neighbour also ke ps fowls i 
r iny garden through the fence, s 


able; Felioien David (H.P.), deep rose, tinged with purple; 
Caroline de Sansal (H.P.). vigorous, flesh colour, large, 
full flowers, subject to mildew, very hardy, unreliable, but 
beautiful when in perfection; Belle Normande(H.P.), free, 
silvery rose, a sport from La Reine. 

16658. -Book on ornamental trees and shrubs 
(Borderer ).—We know of no book now issued that answers 
your description, but there is one in course of prepara¬ 
tion. Perhaps you could secure second-hand copies of 
Mengredien’s "Treesfor English Plantations,” and Hems- 
ley’s “ Hardy Trees and Shrubs." An encyclopedia of 
trees and shrubs, published by Warne, would give you a 
descriptive list, but the work is bulky and expensive. 

16554. — The use of cow manure (Young 
Qroicer , Neath ).—The tone of several of your questions 
shows that you are putting too much faith in manure. You 
should bear in mina that manures of all kinds require care¬ 
ful application. They are capable of doing much good; 
but, on the other hand, they are answerable for a great 
many failures in gardens large and small. This answer 
1 into at the cause of your failure in growing Rhubarb. 


16656.—window boxes (Perseverando).—We think 
you are attempting too much in your window box; there 
is not enough nourishment in a box of soil for all the 
plants that you mention—particularly for such gross-feeding 
things as Scarlet Runners and Nasturtiums. We should 
be content with a box of Mignonette and Nemophila by 
themselves, and the very dwarf Nasturtiums would do 
well in another box. As to succession, we think that 
after these plants are past their best there would be no 
time to get up a crop of other things, and the only way 
would be to put out tender plants, such as Geraniums, 
when the annuals are over. 

16556.—The Royal Fem In a vaee (Perseverando). 
—We have not seen this Fern grown as a vase plant; but 
we see no reason why it should not suooeed, provided it is 
treated properly. It would do well in a corridor or any 
place where there is no fire or dust; it should not be left 
in a room for any length of time, as it is perfectly hardy. 

It is a strong feeding plant, and requires turfy loam to 
grow in. It must De kept constantly moist; but we 
should not do what you propose—it would be better to 
water It even tw’O or three times a-dav than to let the 
plant stand in stagnant water. If the roots do not touch 
the water, however, no harm will be done by water In the 
bowl. 

16557. — Variegated-leaved Primrose (Miss 
Chambers).— The plant that you send is quite a novelty; 
the leaves are edged and splashed with creamy-white, 
the flowers being produced in a cluster, like the Oxsllp or 
Polyanthus. The plant will not be so robust in constitu¬ 
tion as the green-leaved kinds. It would be desirable to 
carefully cultivate it, and also to save seeds from it.— D. 

16558.—Vines Injured (G. B. A). —There is no 
doubt that the leaves and buncheB are injured by the sun. 
When the leaves and bunches are in vigorous health they 
are not liable to be so injured. 50 degs. at night is too 
low; the temperature ought to range between 60 degs. 
and 65 degs. after the bunches are formed. If there is 
vigorous root action, and a temperature of 60 degs., the 
leaves will be of good substance, and not liable to injury. 
—D. 

16559. — Insects on Cinerarias and Paris 
Daisies (E. IF J.—Your Cinerarias and Paris Daisies 
are infested with the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy fly 
(Phytomyza affinis). Though a tedious operation, the best 
thing to do Is to hold up the leaves before the light, and 
pinch them wherever you can see the grubs. No ordinary 
application of any insecticide or fumigation,will kill them. 
The flies are very small and inconspicuous, and not easy 
to catch; there are several broods of them during the 
year. If you can kill all the grubs, your plants should be 
free from future attacks; but if a few grubs are allowed to 
undergo their transformations unmolested and beoome 
flies, a fresh brood of grubs will be the result.—G. S. S, 

16560.—Insects in greenhouse (Fanny Fern).— 
The creatures that you send are specimens of the flattened 
millipede (Polydesmus oomplanatua), and have nothing to 
do with earwigs; they are very destructive creatures, and 
very difficult to eradicate. They may be trapped by lay¬ 
ing pieces of Potato, slightly scooped out, with the hollow 

S irt downward, or small pots, with a piece of Potato or 
arrot at the bottom of each, and nearly filled with damp 
Moss, laid on their sides where the millipedes are supposed 
to be. These traps should be examined every morning. 
The Moss in pots in which plants are growing is a favourite 
resort of these creatures; if their presence is suspected 
such Moss should be carefully searched. We are not 
aware that millipedes and woodliee dislike one another, 
but It may lie so.—G. S. S. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. Colville.— Certainly; we shall be glad to see your 

notes.- q, R. O .—You will find the plant advertised in 

Gardening.- IFm. Michael .—You have overlooked the 

reply to Query 16029; it will be found on p. 666 in last 
volume.- Perplexed .-We think there is nothing im¬ 

probable in the explanation offered that the ooourrence 

was due to the rats.- J. E. A—If you can tell us what 

the tool w as called we shall probably be able to give you 

the information that you seek.- Towers .—You will find 

a long list in the London Directoiy. We select a few 
names at random : Baylis, Cox, ana Wood, 17, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard; Eagle, 237, Regent-street; T. J. Coles, 474, 

Oxford-street.- Anxious huntirer.— Certainly, and very 

properly, you would be held liable for any damage that 
your dog might do to other people’s property. You 

should adopt some means to prevent him.- Clifton .— 

Reply next week.- Diana Latham .—Try one of the 

Exeter nurseries—Pinoe’s or Veitoh’s.- Amateur, 

Brockley .—The correspondent in question writes to say 

that he cannot give the particulars asked for.- Nomia. 

—There is such a plant; but you must go to a large nur¬ 
sery for it: such as Ware, of Tottenham, Paul, of Ches- 

hunt, or Backhouse, of York.- Paterson, N.J .—What 

Is meant is the weight of a foot super, of glass,- 

Treherbert (Redcaps).— Apply to Mr. Wragg, Edemior, 

Bakewell.- Miss Smith.—vie oannot insert the query. 

_ S A. P.— Try some of the Scotch nurseries; probably 

Dicksons and Co., Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, could supply 

them.- A. Saunders.— The mildew is probably due to 

the state of the soil.- Chas. F. Roberts .—\ou do not 

say what Ferns you intend to grow, and it Is impossible 
therefore for anyone to gi\e you the advice that you ask. 
Write again. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Names of plants. -Mrs. F. A. Hilton.~pouUe 
Anemone fulgens; only one colour, bright scarlet, kind 

of bulb or tuber.- C. A. J.-Cannct state with cerUinty 

from specimen sent; looks like the top of a Wild Brier. 

_AMrf.-Simply a coloured Primrose, to which no 

name can be given.- G. F.T Celria Arcton^-~IFm. 

Sharp. —It is a seedling of Tree Carnation, and looks like 
one called Dr. Raymond. There is no peculiarity in the 

flower.- L. A—Narcissus Bulbocodium (Hoop Petticoat 

Daffodil). Try any of the bulb houses advertising in 

Gardening.- Wasp.—I, Queen Anne’s double Jonquil; 

2. Narcissus odorus ruguloeus; ^ N Jfcgs and B^,— 
Sandx/ate. —Common double Daffodil, N. Telamcmlus 

ptenus.- O. L.—l, Yar. of N. incomparably single yt, 

N. inoompanbilU Leedaii; 3, N. oernuus ; 4, Next week. 

Name of fruit—Col. Ports.— Not known ; worthless. 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SCENE IN THK BOTANIC GARDENS, OXFORD. 

Visitors to Oxford and Cambridge, although 
finding much to admire and to profit by in 
whatever particular direction their taste, 
curiosity, or individual inclination may draw 
them, will one and all confess that there is a 
singular attraction in the beautiful gardens with 
which many of the colleges are associated—I 
nearly said "surrounded,” but this would hardly 
be correct, as many know. Associated, then, I 
say, gardening and architecture, the one lends 
inueacribabl 


an indescribable beauty to the other, and here 
and there some special object rivets the atten¬ 
tion, and paints itself indelibly on the memory. 
Who can ever forget the Virginian Creeper on 
the Founder’s Tower at Magdalen, hanging in 
its luxurious festoons, in autumn all ablaze with 
colour, harmoniously contrasting with and stand¬ 
ing out in relief from the sombre grey battlements 
of that ancient pile, with the grassy sward at its 
base ? Well, I must leave this, and turn your 
readers’ attention to the picture. This is from 


tempt the passer-by to “ try it with his stick,” 
in order, perchance, to ascertain how deep it is 
—an idle act, forgotten in a moment, but pos¬ 
sibly successful in the wrong direction of 
uprooting a valuable plant which has for a long 
time been the object of care and solicitude to 
those who are most anxious for its growth, and 
who, in such a garden as this, are all eager to 
study its peculiarities, and, if possible, find out 
some fresh fact in nature. 1 cannot at this 
length of time give any particular description 
of tne many interesting plants growing round 
this pool. Although the spot is enclosed, yet 
access to it can readily be obtained from any 
one of the attendants. When I saw it last 
autumn the great feature of beauty was the 
wild Clematis, completely covering the tree to 
the left of the picture. A. P. J. 

Soot and its uses. —Moot is not used in 
gardens half so much as it should l>e. In somo 
respects it is better than any kind of artificial 
manure, inasmuch as it not only enriches the 
soil, but destroys many sorts of insects—a very 


and then satisfactory returns are sure to be 
the result. Potting soil sprinkled with 
soot always remains free from worms, and 
plants so treated always assume a bright 
healthy appearance. It may be sprinkled on 
the surface of the pots and watered In, or, better 
still, given in the form of soot-water. Newly- 
potted plants and those with few roots do not 
require it, but when the soil is full of roots 
soot-water proves highly beneficial. We water 
our Pines, vines, Strawberries, Kidney Beans, 
Orchids, Pelargoniums, and everything with it, 
and value it highly. In some cases a difficulty 
is experienced in getting soot to mix with 
water. The liest way is to put one or two 
bushels of soot in a sack and ulso a piece of 
iron or brick along with it to sink it, tying up 
the mouth of the bag ; then put it into a tub, 
cask, or tank, and the water will soon penetrate 
through the soot, making it into a pulp, thus 
forming pure soot-water. There is no time or 
season in particular when soot-water may be 
specially used, as it may be given to fruiting 
and flowering plauts all the year round. Just 



when 


a photograph, taken on anything but a favourable 
day, far advanced into the month of October 
last year, when autumn mists were beginning 
to tell of the approach of winter, and 
a Bteady downpour made outdoor 
phic operations anything but an easy 
task—I do not say an unpleasant one, for the 
votive of the ai t must be prepared for all occa¬ 
sions, and make the best use he can of time and 
opportunity. The scene is in the Botanic 
Gardens at Oxford, for this University main¬ 
tains well the study of the sciences, and botany 
is by no means forgotten amongst the many 
cares of Alma Mater for training incipient man¬ 
hood, although I fear it is not pressed upon her 
students so much as classical research. This 
little corner, for some reason or other, is about 
the only part of the gardens where visitors may 
not freely roam—why, I do not know, unless it 
be that here are located the rarer Bpecies of 
aquatic plants, which might meet with an un¬ 
timely fate; for, somehow, just as people will dis¬ 
figure old monuments of bygone years with 
roughly-carved mementoes of their visit — as 
though they thought in the future others might, 

perchance, take an in. 

the monument itself 
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important matter and a great gain. It may bo 
dug into kitchen gardeu ground with much 
advantage, and it may also be mixed with soil 
for potting the majority of plants. I do not 
know any crop in the kitchen garden that is not 
benefited by soot, and in soil for Onions, Carrots, 
and all kinds of roots, it is excellent. It is not, 
however, lasting in its effects ; any dug into the 
soil now would be quite gone by next year, but it 
is cheap and easily obtained, and may be put on 
in quantity annually. We never use it by measure 
or weight, but spread a good sprinkling over 
the surface of the ground, and dig it in some¬ 
times with farmyard manure and sometimes by 
itself. A quantity of it sown in drills with 
Potato sets prevents the tubers from becoming 
worm-eaten. The other day in sowing a large 
quarter of Onions we mixed up a good quantity 
of soot with the sandy soil, which was put on 
the top of the seed, and, judging from past ex- 

S irience of this treatment, we feel sure that no 
nion grub will trouble our plants this year. It 
can be sown on the surface after the crops 
appear, and if put on when the rain is falling it 
will soon be washed down to the roots. This 
is a good way of applying it; soot feeding im¬ 
parts a healthy, deep green colour to vegetation, 


now early Strawberry plants in pots will be 
greatly benefited by soakings of it at least twice 
a week, and when it is desired to make the 
foliage assume a deep green healthy colour, or 
the flowers a brighter hue, judicious applica¬ 
tions of soot-water will accomplish it better 
than anything else with which I am ac¬ 
quainted. — C. 

1 (U43.—Lawn tennis neta. - -If “ Puzzled, 
Worcestershire,” will follow these instructions 
the result will be satisfactory : Commence by 
netting one stitch on the foundation, draw out 
the mesh, net two stitches into the one on 
foundation, and draw out the mesh ; net the first 
stitch, net two stitches into the second, draw 
out the mesh ; and at the end of every row net 
two stitches into the last stitch ; continue 
increasing in this way until the net is the re- 
qu i red wia th. Then at the end of the fi rst row after 
long enough, net two Btitches together; second 
row, at the end of the row net two stitches into 
the last stitch ; repeat these two rows until the 
not is the proper length, being very particular 
in always increasing on the same side, and de¬ 
creasing on the other. Then, to complete the 
wanting corner, net two stitches together at 
the end of each row until finished. It is a good 
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plan, to avoid mistakes, to have a bow of coloured 
wool tied on increasing or decreasing side ; the 
latter is best as the two stitches have to be taken 
together.— Sherwood Forest. # * # The numer¬ 
ous other correspondents who have kindly 
anstoered this question are informed that their 
communications have, been forwarded to the 
querist. —Ed. 


FRUIT. 

CULTURE OF APRICOTS. 

There are fewer varieties of Apricots than of 
any other hardy fruit so universally grown. 
This is certainly an advantage in one respect, 
but not in all, for I think if as much attention 
had been paid to raising seedling Apricots as 
has been devoted to Peaches, we should before 
this have had a new race, possessing the same 
high qualities as the Moor park variety, with a 
more reliable constitution than that well-known 
sort possesses. The liability of the branches of 
that kind to die away iu the most mysterious 
manner has perplexed all the most able culti¬ 
vators, and therefore one cannot help wondering 
why seedlings have not been raised on a larger 
scale, with a view to raising a sort that would 
be free from that objectionable feature. It is 
pretty well known that where seedling plants 
have been tried instead of the usual budded 
plants on Plum stocks, the seedlings have shown 
less tendency to die away; but so far the experi¬ 
ment has been tried on only a limited scale, so 
that there is a wide field open to anyone to 
experiment on the probability of plants raised 
from seed proving more satisfactory. There is 
certainly a very encouraging opening, as seed¬ 
ling plants may be made to fruit in five or six 
years. In regard to sorts, there is no doubt 
that the Moor-park is much the largest and 
best-flavoured fruit. Hemskirk is, however, 
very little inferior, the fruit being both large 
and handsome. The Royal has medium-sized 
fruit, is earlier than either of the above, and the 
tree is evidently more hardy ; this is the best 
variety for growing under glass. Musch-Musch 
is the most certain and prolific bearer of any ; 
but, unfortunately, the fruit is rather small. I 
have not the least doubt that the tree is the 
hardiest of all Apricots. We have a tree of it 
that has been planted ten years; for seven years 
it has borne a regular crop, and the branches do 
not show any serious tendency to die away as 
all other sorts do under exactly the same treat¬ 
ment. If a soil has to be made for Apricots it 
may be well to remember that the trees thrive 
best in a calcareous loam, and, as the roots are 
inclined to spread, a good depth and width of 
border is necessary. 

There has not been much progress made in 
growing Apricots under glass, nor is it likely 
that it will extend until cultivators recognise 
the fact that Apricots require more air than 
Peaches and Nectarines when grown under 
glass, and also more moisture. Anyone con¬ 
versant with the behaviour of Apricots under 
glass, as they are generally to be found, knows 
full well that the way in which the leaves curl up 
shows that they are not happy. The dry, heated 
air of a glass structure does not suit them, but 
they do not behave in that way when there is 
ample means for the heated air to escape. 
What is necessary for them is to provide suffi¬ 
cient ventilation, both at the top and bottom of 
the house, so that a current of air can pass over 
the trees. Apricots should be planted against 
walls facing east or south ; they do fairly well 
on west walls sometimes in the West of England, 
but they cannot be depended upon everywhere. 

Management op the trees.— In a general 
way the trees are pruned too much. Too 
many cultivators prune their Apricots on the 
same lines as they do their Peaches. They aim 
at securing a neatly-trained tree, regardless of 
the subject they are operating upon; and I 
maintain that the character of the growth of 
Apricots is to assume a free and easy sort of 
attitude, and that such an attitude is conducive 
to a vigorous growth and fruit-producing capa¬ 
city, whereas hard pruning renders the tree more 
susceptible to gumming, and reduces the fruit- 
producing capacity of the trees. Except it be to 
cutoutadeadbranch, an Apricot absolutely wants 
no pruning, either during the winter or spring ; 
all the pruning it. is necessary to do to Apricot 
trees can and should be done during the 
summer, when the finger and thumb oan do most 


of what is necessary. Bat to make myself 
thoroughly understood, I will briefly describe the 
way in which we manage our own trees. For 
the purpose of thinning out the fruit we go.over 
our trees about the middle of July ; when, if we 
find that any of the leading shoots are growing 
away faster than the others, the tops of such are 
pinched off; we also stop the strongest shoots dur¬ 
ing the summer when there are vacant spaces to 
be filled up, as the stopping makes these shoots 
breakout into four or five, with which we are .able 
to fill up the wall. During the summer we tie in 
all the longest piecesthatstand out from the wall if 
there is room for them. Short growths that only 
stand out 6 inches or S inches we leave alone, or 
just pinch off the point, but I never think of 
cutting away the small spray shoots. If they 
stand out too far we tie them in; so that in 
most places the surface of our trees is covered 
with bre&stwood, four or five shoots thick, and 
I find that the growths shelter each other and 
render a crop more certain. There is no fear of 
the tree getting unduly crowded with spray wood 
as aresultof the tying-in, because that nearest the 
wall dies away, and is cut out during the winter. 
Such is our treatment. It is a somewhat rough 
and ready system I grant, but it gives much 
better results than were obtained when I went in 
for hard pruning and sprucely-trained trees. 
For the past 12 years we have had only two 
light crops, the remaining 10 have been full 
crops ; but the trees ore for the most part pro¬ 
tected with a wide glass coping and curtains 
hung up in front of them all the time there is 
danger of frost. J. C. C. 

NOTES ON PLUMS. 

The precarious nature of the Plum crop, it is 
to be regretted, deters many from entering on 
its cultivation with anything like spirit, and I 
fear the same uncertainty will still continue to 
exist; but, according to my observation, some¬ 
thing more may be done by planting the trees 
more thickly when grown in the open, and 
growing the trees in the form of large bushes. 
Lower-growing trees placed close together will 
be better sheltered than those planted at wide 
distances, as what is wanted is to afford all pos¬ 
sible shelter to the tender blossoms. There is 
never any scarcity of blossom, so that it is 
evident the crop suffers either through frost or 
cold cutting winds. 

The supply of Plums which is sent to London 
and other markets from the west of England is 
grown in orchards where the branches of the 
trees intermingle with each other and form 
perfect thickets, and not unfrequently Apple 
and Pear trees overtop the Plums. Other 
growers make large plantations of bush trees 
ranging in height from 4 feet to 6 feet. We 
may gather from this that shelter in any form 
is an important factor in securing a crop. The 
most successful amateur fruit-grower of my 
acquaintance grows his Plum trees by the side 
of walks, planting them alternately with either 
Apples or Pears, but the Plum trees are kept 
headed down to about 6 feet or 8 feet high, and 
he gets more regular crops that I do from walls. 
The best sorts of Plums for forming bush trees 
are the Victoria, white and purple, Magnum 
Bonum, Diamond, Orleans, Winesour, Prince 
Englebert, Early Prolific, and Belgian Purple ; 
for training against walls, Kirke’s, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, Jefferson, Greengage, Guthrie’s 
Late Gage, and Duke of Edinburgh. Standard 
Plums are suitable only for very sheltered 

f ardens, and the following selection is a good one 
'rince of Wales, Belgian Purple, Early Prolific, 
Winesour, Damson, and Victoria. Except in 
the case of two or three of the strong-growing 
sorts. Plums do not make handsome pyramids, 
and for other reasons I do not advise anyone to 
grow’ them as pyramids. I find most sorts of 
Plums may be readily trained in the cordon 
form against walls. Ours are trained verti¬ 
cally, but they may be taken iu a diagonal 
direction, if required. For the growth of 
dessert Plums the cordon system of training is 
excellent, as one is able to get a good selection 
of sorts in a limited space. I found it necessary 
to lift and replant our trees after they had been 
planted four years, as they were growing 
much too strong — but ours is a strong 
soil. Probably careful root-pruning would 
check the growth sufficiently in a poorer soil. 

I Where Plum trees are required dwarf in stature 
and they are growing in a naturally strong 
medium, whether they be in pyramid or bush 


form, lifting or root-pruning will have to be 
practised occasionally—in fact, until the trees 
arrive at a good size to bear full crops. When 
they reach 10 years old the crop will generally 
put a stop to gross growth. 

Pruning.— 1 am auite satisfied that to prune 
for the sake of mahing a handsome tree is a 
mistake. Whether they are trained to walls, or 
grown as bushes, a free and easy system of prun¬ 
ing is what I find to produce the best results. 
The more the branches are pruned the stronger 
they will grow, but pruning of the roots, as well 
as the branches, when there is an excess of 
vigour, is advisable. In the case of trees grow¬ 
ing against walls, such vigorous growing sorts 
as Victoria and Pond’s Seedling should have the 
leading shoots stopped at the end of June, if 
there is space to fill up on the wall; other 
young shoots should be shortened back to half 
their length, at the same time, if they are more 
than 12 inches long. At the end of August 
these shoots and any made since the first prun¬ 
ing should be cut back to a spur. The short 
breastwood that stands out only a few inches 
from the wall should be left untouched, or at 
most—except in the case of cordons—a few of 
the longest may be nailed or tied in. In the 
case of fan-trained trees it does not matter if 
these young shoots are laid in one over the other, 
os they help to shelter each other. In regard to 
the time and manner of pruning, bush or 
pyramid trees do not differ from wall trees, ex¬ 
cept that it is necessary to cut in a little harder 
the spray growth ; but, whatever the form of 
tree, if it requires any pruning at all, the greater 
part of the work should be done between the 
middle and the end of August. Taunton 
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NOTES ON HEATING. 

Gas-stoves costly. —About the end of last 
year I purchased a copper boiler, 40 feet of 
3-inch pipes, and a patent atmospheric gas- 
stove. I had the apparatus set going, and did 
very well; but, unfortunately, I omitted to ascer¬ 
tain what would be the probable cost to keep 
this up. My consumption of gas for correspond¬ 
ing winter quarters was usually about 2,500 feet; 
but imagine my astonishment when I am now 
presented with a gas bill, from December 16 to 
March 16, for 11,900 feet. Of course, I have 
now bade farewell to the patent stove. Last 
week I caused all the burners in my house to be 
kept turned off for the purpose of testing this 
stove, and after allowing it to burn through the 
stove only, I found it had consumed just 
200 feet in eighteen hours. But I have actually 
proved this on more than one occasion, and 
those who wish to try gas I would advise to 
pause before going too far. These stoves will 
consume, on an average, 12 feet per hour, and 
you have to burn it, say, three months during 
winter; that would amount to 2,016 feet per 
week, at 2s. 8d. per 1,000, in Liverpool, where 
I write from, or a little over 5s. 4d. per week ; 
or, supposing it was capable of heating an ordi¬ 
nary house at half-tap on, it would then still 
be expensive.—J. R. H., Liverpool. 

Greenhouse heating.— If “ W. C. C.” 
will not think I am taking too much upon 
myself in trying to answer a few questions put 
to him, I should like to tell “ Ernest Finney ” 
(page 58) that I can sympathise with him, 
having been in exactly the same fix myself, and 
also been able to overcome the difficulty. In 
the first place I have a coil boiler, 8 inches 
inside and five coils deep; my coke-box is part 
of an S-inch old gas-pipe 2 feet long. TTho 
bottom of gas-pipe rests on top coil of boiler, 
and the coils are about half an inch apart. 
But to my mind the secret of the failure lies 
in the fact of the coil being fixed solid, as I 
may term it. Mine was at first built just like 
“ Ernest Finney’s,” and, of course, I had the 
same difficulties to contend with. Now I 
allow 3 inches of open space round the coil, 
aud about 2 inches of open space round 
the old gas pipe. At the top of the gaa- 

f ipe I broke a piece out—a space through which 
can almost get my hand—for the smoke and to 
cause draught; but above this hole the brick¬ 
work should be brought close up—that is, solid 
—to the gas-pipe. If this is done I venture 
to say he will have no more difficulty than I 
had. I fill the coke-box at bed-time, and it is 
all right at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
has been so all the winter.—J. R., Intake road, 
Sheffield. 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLA27T& 

CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO. 

(Answer to Question 16434 ). 

The following article of mine appeared in 
Vol. IV. of Gardening “A good leaf for 
fumigating purposes may be grown in England 
by good culture. The qualities to be sought 
for in cultivation are body of leaf and strength 
or large percentage of nicotine. As to the 
choice of seed, there are many varieties nearly 
equally good; it is not desirable, however, to 
cultivate the very broad-leaved kind (Nicotians 
grandiflora), as the leaves generally get torn by 
the wind. Sow the seed in gentle heat about 
March 15, in shallow boxes or pans, covering 
over with a piece of glass. When large enough, 
prick out the plants singly into small pots, and 
shift as required, then harden off before plant¬ 
ing out into the open ground. A position slop 
ing to the south should, if possible, be chosen 
for the Tobacco bed. The best soil is a rich 
sandy loam, and there is no better manure than 
wood ashes. Plant in rows from June 1 to 
June 20, according to locality. The rows should 
be 31 feet apart, and run north and south, and 
the plants in the rows should be 3 feet apart. 
For small-leaved Tobacco, such as Havannah, 
these intervals may be less. The ground must 
be kept mellow and free from weeds, and as soon 
as the plants have grown tall enough they should 
be earthed up by drawing a little mound of fine 
earth round each plant. As soon as the flower 
begins to show itself clear from the leaves, the 
plants must be topped—that is, the flower must 
be broken off togetner with a few of the smaller 
top leaves. Plants are not topped at any par¬ 
ticular height, but from ten to fifteen leaves are 
left on the plant after topping. If the season is 
late, top low, otherwise the plants will not ripen 
all their leaves. Leave one plant untopped for 
seed ; the seed of a single head of Tobacco would 
supply plants enough for several acres of ground. 
Wnen the seed-pods colour black, the seed is 
ripe ; then cut off the head and hang it up in a 
dry place. Tobacco seed keeps good for several 
years. After topping, shoots will begin to grow 
from the axil of each leaf upon the main stem. 
These shoots must all be removed at intervals 
when large enough to be broken off. 

“Tobacco should be fit to cut about Sep¬ 
tember 20. In order to know if the Tobacco 
is ripe, double the point of the leaf upwards be¬ 
tween the fingers and thumb ; if limp, it is not 
fit to be cut, but if the underside of the leaf 
cracks sharp when doubled, it is ripe. Cut the 
crop on a fine day after the dew is off the leaf. 
In cutting take a strong knife, grasp the stalk 
with the left hand, bend it well to the left, and 
strike the stem with the knife just above the 
surface of the soil; let the stalk drop over with¬ 
out doubling up the leaves, and let it lie on the 
ground for a few hours to flag, in order that the 
leaves may bear being handled without becoming 
torn. The Tobacco must now be hung in some 
light and airy place to dry. For this purpose 
it is sometimes staked on 4-feet rods, about 
eight or nine plants to a rod. The rods, which 
are about 1 inch in diameter, are shaved to a 
point at one end in order to pierce the Tobacco 
stalks, and are pushed through the stalks about 
4 inches from their bases. The ends of the rods 
are then laid resting on horizontal bars, the 
Tobacco stalks hanging down between the bars. 
Sometimes the Tobacco stalks are split to within 
a few inches of the bottom before being cut 
down, and the split stems are laids on the rods, 
half of the plant hanging on one side and half 
on the other side of the rod. Sometimes the 
plants are hung on the rods by 6-inch pegs 
driven obliquely with a mallet into the stalk 
about 4 inches from its base, and sometimes the 
leaves are taken off the plants singly as soon as 
ripe and strung on twine with a strong needle. 
By this last-named method the leaf dries more 
rapidly, but it loses somewhat in strength, as 
the leaf, when left to dry on the stem, continues 
to nun in nicotine. When the leaf-stalks as 
well as tiie leaf are quite dry and brittle, which 
may be about December or January, the plants 
are in a fit state to be stripped of their leaves. 
Wait for damp weather, then allow the Tobacco 
to damp and become limp again. Then take 
down the stalks and pick off the leaves, lay them 
down straight in a box, pack as tightly as pos¬ 
sible, and when finished lay^a board and weights 
on the ton. All that remains to be done u to 
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see that the Tobacco does not over-heat. If it 
heats, unpack and repack again. In a few 
weeks all danger of heating will be passed. The 
Tobacco may then finally Le repacked and laid 
by till wanted." 

Since the date when this article appeared 
(March 11th, 1882), I have grown Tobacco every 
year, and may now add that, as to harvesting 
the leaf, the better plan in our climate is to 
gather the leaf as it ripens, and Btring on twine 
with a packing needle, and hang in a green¬ 
house till dry. This process takes some weeks. 
After the leaf is quite dry water the floors and 
damp the house in the evening, and next morn¬ 
ing the leaf will be limp and fit to handle. 
Then take down the Tobacco leaf, wrap it up 
in a piece of sacking or matting, and insert the 
package in a heap of fermenting stuff in the 
refuse pit, cover over with old sacks or any¬ 
thing at hand, and let the mass heat for a few 
days. The Tobacco will be sufficiently fer¬ 
mented in from two to five days, according to 
the heat of the fermenting stuff. If left too 
long the leaf will rot. If “ Experiment" had 
given his address I should have sent him 
Tobacco seed. J. H. B. 

-Sow the seeds the first week in April or 

the end of March in pots or boxes, and place 
them in a frame over a hot-bed. Any light 
soil such as is used for potting will 
answer. The seeds are very small and must be 
sown thinly, just covering with finely-sifted, 
sandy soil. Prick the plants out in boxes when 
they are large enough, about 4 inches apart. 
They will soon grow freely, and should be 
planted out in rows 4 feet apart, the plants 
being 3 feet from each other in the rows. The 
ground should be trenched 2 feet deep, and well 
manured. Unless the ground is rich, the leaves 
will not be large and of thick texture. I order 
a packet of seeds of Virginia Tobacco, with 
the seed order in January ; a packet oosts 
sixpence. After being inured to the open air 
plant out about the end of May.—J. D. E. 

-There should be no difficulty in grow¬ 
ing Tobacco in a good garden soil and a warm 
and sheltered border, but to get strong plants 
capable of producing fine leaves the seed re¬ 
quires to be sown under glass early in April, 
and the plants nursed on in single pots, and 
planted out at the end of May. The plants 
require to stand 3 feet apart each way. Any 
seedsman will supply the seed. I presume you 
are aware that tne law limits the quantity to 
be grown by any individual in this country.— 
J. C. C. 

— Will one of the legal readers of Gardininq kindly 
give me a few particulars as to the law regulating the 
cultivation of Tobaooo in this country, and state how far, 
if at all, it is applicable to culture for ornamental or fumi¬ 
gating purposes ?— J. Hylands. 


It is announced that, under authority from 
the Lords of the Treasury, the experimental 
cultivation of Tobacco is to be permitted in the 
United Kingdom. Any occupier of land in¬ 
tending to plant Tobacco must, on or before the 
5th May, give notice to the Secretary of Inland 
Revenue, Somerset House, setting forth the 
extent of the land to be planted, and the place, 
parish, and county where situate. Bond under 
approved securities will be required in a penalty 
of £100 if over an acre of ground is cultivated, 
and £50 if under an acre, in order to secure 
that all Tobacco grown and gathered shall be 
removed to drying rooms and kept there until 
properly cured, when it shall be packed in bags, 
bales, or casks of an approved size, and must 
then be weighed by a Revenue officer. After 
weighing the packages, the duty must be paid, 
or the Tobacco be deposited in an approved 
Customs or Excise warehouse. 


Planting bulbs- “It may seem out of time 
to call attention to this subject just when bulbs 
are or soon will be in bloom. But then it is 
when they should be at perfection that we mav 
best notice the effect of our past treatment with 
a view to future improvement, lest we blame 
the seller while the blame lies with the pur¬ 
chaser. Now the first thing to impress on bulb 
planters is that the very early flowering 
sorts—Galanthus (Snowdrop), Eranthis (Winter 
Aconite), Chionodoxa, Erythronium(Dog’sTooth 
Violet), Narcissus, Ac.—if we are to get good 
blooms the next spring, must be planted corre¬ 
spondingly early, say not later than the middle 


of October. Two settings of Galanthus Elwesli 
have remarkably illustrated this. The first 
came soon after the Catalogue was sent me ; the 
second, through a mistake, did not reach me 
till six or seven weeks later. Both lots of bulbs 
were from the same firm, and appeared equally 
good ; but the flowers of the first, planted late 
in September, were a thing of beauty ; the others 
close Deside them poor puny weak things. These 
latter, clearly, had not sufficient time for making 
roots to develop good blooms. The next thing is 
not to plant Anemones, Ranunculuses, and Cape 
bulbs too early. Then flakes of old manure, 
and also Bracken, should be laid on them to 
prevent the rains Boaking and starting them too 
early, to be cut down by the February and 
March frosts. A third recommendation is to 
have hardy bulbs, and, indeed, all such liliaceous 
plants, as much undisturbed from year to year 
as possible. My masses of Crocuses have been 
beautiful this season. From its lateness, the 
various colours came into bloom together, instead 
of successively, and they so closely covered 
their beds, cut in the turf, that no ground 
could be seen between them. This is the 
fifth season since they were planted ; they 
are placed so deep that Geraniums, Zinniar, 
Ac., can be put out over them, as the 
Grass dies away without disturbing them, or if 
one here or there turns up it is at once thrust 
down. Again, instead of placing bulbs in mixed 
borders, each deciduous tree or shrub on the 
lawn has a little ring round it with its own 
special bulb—one Eranthis, another Erythro- 
nium of varieties, a third Scilla sibirica and 
verna, and so on. The Dog’s Tooth Violets are 
in their blossom and foliage exceedingly lovely, 
in this their third season, undisturbed. When 
the above are dying down, Mignonette or other 
light annuals may be sown upon them. The 
Chionodoxas, Galanthus Elwesii, and hardy 
Cyclamen have looked very pretty in a Grassy 
mound round a large Tulip tree. Lastly, let 
care be taken to dress these stationary bulbs 
with good rotten manure and leaf-mould every 
autumn.—W. Gover, Finden. 

A disease of Dahlias —There is a fatal 
disease to which Dahlias are sometimes subjeot 
of which I do not remember to have ever mmm 
a notice in print. It generally attacks first the 
tender leaves, next the bud. It next attacks 
the bud, which, if a remedy be not applied, it 
soon destroys. It gives the part affected the 
appearance of being scorched by heat. The 
first time it came under my notice was in the 
spring of 1877, when I had a batch of cuttings 
(which I got through the post) destroyed whilst 
over the propagating tank. Two years after¬ 
wards it appeared in a large bed of Dahlias soon 
after they were planted out. Every plant was 
attacked. I expected to lose them all, but 
I fortunately discovered a remedy. This was a 
solution of carbolic soap, with which I well 
bathed the affected parts. I saved every plant. 
Soon afterwards the Dahlias of a neighbour 
were attacked in the same way. I applied the 
remedy to them, with the same success. The 
same year a friend wrote to me to say that a 
quantity of rooted cuttings that he had obtained 
through the post a short time before were 
attacked with a disease (which he described), 
and they were nearly all destroyed. I told him 
of my remedy, which he applied, and saved the 
few that were not gone too far. I have never 
known the remedy fail if applied while there 
are signs of life in the bud, and one applica¬ 
tion almost invariably suffices. About two 
years ago a notice of the disease and its remedy 
appeared from me in Gardening. I should 
like to know if any reader tried it, and with 
what success. I should also be glad if some 
reader of Gardening would give further infor¬ 
mation concerning this disease.—L. C. K. 

Hyacinths after flowering:.—I do not 
wish to infer that anyone can induce imported 
Hyacinths to flower as well the second year as 
they do the first, but I have no hesitation in 
saying that they may be made to flower in a 
very satisfactory manner the second year, and 
that many might do very much better with their 
old bulbs than they do. I have, to-day, been 
examining some clumps of Hyacinths that we 
flowered in pots last year. On one spike I 
counted 30 bells, and on many more the number 
of bells ranges from 15 to 24—a sufficient number, 
it must be granted, to form a respectable spike 
of bloom. Yet the treatment that the bulbs that 
have produced these spikes received was not 
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different from that which many more might give 
them if they felt disposed. Last spring, as the 
Hyacinths and other bulbs went out of flower, 
they were stood on the floor of a cool Peach - 
house where they had water as often as the soil 
got dry. About the end of April they were all 
turned out of the pots, with the balls of soil in¬ 
tact, into a border where the soil was fairly rich, 
they were then left to take care of themselves. 
After Hyacinths have been treated in the way 
I have described, there is just one other point, 
and one only, to attend to to secure a fair 
measure of success, and that is to get them 
planted where they are to flower as soon as 
they are ready to form roots. Previous expe¬ 
rience with them in this way had shown me 
that if the bulbs are left in the ground alto¬ 
gether they do not rest more than two months, 
and that, if the ground is moist, they will begin 
to form new roots at the end of August. 
Acting on this experience, I, at that time, took 
up the bulbs whien I have now in flower from 
the reserve border, and planted them where 
they now are, and to this fact I attribute my 
success in flowering them so well. As a matter 
of fact, the present season’s experience is only 
a confirmation of the past. I, therefore, with 
greater confidence recommend others to do the 
same. We know but too well that the spring- 
flowering bulbs are generally forgotten until 
the summer flowers have been spoilt by autumn 
rain and frost, and then they are taken from 
paper bags or dry rooms, and planted with the 
expectation that they will do well. Such treat¬ 
ment, we know, the imported roots will bear, 
that have not been previously exhausted by 
producing flowers, but it will not do for those 
of home growth. They require a longer season 
of growth to form and develop their flower- 
spikes.—J. C. C. 

16147. — Asparagus vertlcillarie.—It is a hardy 
herbaceous plant, introduced from the Caucasus, and 
grows a yard high or more. It will grow in any ordinary 
garden soil. Mix some leaf-mould or sand with the stiff 
clay. It requires no special treatment.—J. D. E. 

16066.—Propagating Clematis.—The best way Is 
by layering, and this may be done almost at any time by 
covering over the shoots at a joint after they have been 
fixed in position with pegs. They may take twelve 
months before they are ready for removal from the parent 
plant They are also propagated in the spring by root¬ 
grafting, but for this purpose a propagating house is 
required. They may also be propagated by cuttings put 
in a gentle heat.—J. D. E. 

16439.—Culture of Pansies.— The plants 
will grow well in an open border, in a northern 
aspect; in fact, a northern aspect suits them 
best during the summer months. September is 
the best month to plant them in ; they will then 
be strong and well established for the winter. 
They will flower early in the year. We planted 
ours out in the first week in April this year. They 
had been wintered in boxes in a cold frame, and 
were in fine healthy condition. We always 
grow our Pansies in rich deep soil. If it is 
of a heavy clayey nature, leaf-mould and road- 
scrapings are added to it. In any case plenty 
of cow-manure should be used.—J. D. E. 

16251.—Honeysuckle not flowering. 
—This may arise from more than one cause. 
Probably the roots have got into the stratum 
of damp, cold, and unwholesome soil that is 
generally found beneath the flags or paving of 
a yard. This almost invariably produces a 
rank and flowerlesa growth. The only remedy 
will be to get at the roots, and cut off 
any coarse or tap-roots that are found to run 
into such material, and, if possible, prevent 
this occurring for the future by means of a few 
slates or a little concrete. The fine fibrous roots 
near the surface of the border may be en¬ 
couraged by a dressing of sandy loam, with a 
little well-decayed manure. At the same time, 
it is only fair to add that some Honeysuckles 
will never bloom, or will bloom only very scantily 
under the most favourable circumstances, and if 
the plant in question is one of this class, nothing 
will make much difference to it. But I should 
say that the above course is worth a trial. 
—B. C. R. 

16438.—Pot-grown Scillas and Iris 
after flowering. —When the flowers have 
all faded, prepare a piece of ground for them on 
a warm, sunny border, by making the soil both 
fine and rich. Then turn them out of the pots 
carefully and plant them out. If the soil is 
dry, give enough water to moisten all the soil 
about the roots. If you have any spare hand- 
lights put them over the plants for a week. 
If not, shade them with a few green branches 
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for the first fortnight; they must not be allowed 
to suffer for the want of root-moisture all the 
summer. When the leaves have faded, take up 
the bulbs and place them in paper bags until it 
is time to plant again.—J. C. C. 


CUTTING DAFFODILS FOR POSTAL 
TRANSIT. 

When to cut Daffodils for indoor decoration 
or postal transit is an important matter and well 
worthy of a little thoughtful consideration. You 
may send fifty or sixty Daffodil buds in a com¬ 
paratively small box for a few pence. They 
pack readily if cut in the stage shown in the 
illustration, and travel much more safely than 
if further advanced ; besides, when placed in 
water on reaching their destination, the buds 
open out as fresh and fair as if allowed to open 
on the parent plants—better, indeed, since in¬ 
doors they are protected from rude winds and 



Daffodil flowers half-expanded—the period at which they 
should be cut for expansion in water. 


cold rains. As a fact, flower buds cut in this 
way open out fresher, and attain a larger size, 
than would have been the case had they re¬ 
mained uncut; and this is true of Iris, Gladiolus, 
Amaryllis, Crocus, Snowdrops, and of nearly 
all the indigenous plants now grown in our 
gardens. We have sent Water Lily buds a 
journey of two hundred miles, and when these 
were gently opened and placed floating in water, 
they were as fresh as if just gathered from a 
reedy pool. All who really love flowers, and like 
their friends to receive their floral offerings at 
their freshest and best—all, indeed, who are in¬ 
terested in garden blossoms for artistic, or for 
decorative uses, should be careful to cut their 
Daffodils in the stages here shown. 

Our readers will kindly remember that ice are 
at all times glad to receive for engraving any 
suggestive or beautiful photographs of plants or 
views, especially of gardens cf an artistic or 
natural rAarac/er. 


BEES, 

FLOWERS FOR THE BEE GARDEN. 

Fiowort (Scrophularia nodosa). — This 
most valuable bee-flower blooms from July to 
October, and comes in most usefully to the bees 
just at the time when nearly all other honey- 
secreting plants are ripening their seeds. It is 
a native of Britain, und grows in moist situa¬ 
tions by the aides of streams. The seed should 
be sown in August in a seed-pan, and the seed¬ 
lings, as soon as large enough to handle, should 
be planted out into boxes, and wintered in a 
cold frame, and in March or April transplanted 
to the open ground 2£ feet apart. It grows to 
the height of 4 feet or 5 feet, each plant pro¬ 
ducing hundreds of little globular, brown 
flowers, from which the bees may be seen 
collecting nectar the whole day through. 

Boragk (Borago officinalis) is another 
most valuable plant to the apiarian, producing 
a constant succession of flowers from April till 
Novombcr. The seed may be sown in March in 
a moderately rich soil, and the plants thinned 
out to 2 feet apart each way. In dry weather 
a good soaking with liquid manure will be 
found very beneficial, it being rather a gross 
feeder. From the drooping position of the 
flowers bees are able to work upon them in 
moist weather. 

Limnanthf.9 Douolasi.— The claim of this 
pretty little annual as a valuable bee flower 
lias long been established. It flowers from May 
to August; but the richer the soil the greater 
the number of flowers produced, and the longer 
the plants continue in flower. The seed should 
be sown in August to produce plants to flower 
the following May and June, and another sow¬ 
ing made in April to succeed the August-sown 
plants. The seed should be gatiiered as soon 
as ripe, but, if left to fall, a fresh crop of seed¬ 
lings will soon spring up, and a natural succes¬ 
sion be carried on. 

Arabis alpina flowers in February and 
March, and is one of the most useful of the 
early spring fhnvers. It grows well on rock¬ 
eries, and is useful for spring bedding. It may 
be increased by sowing the seed, or by cuttings. 
Shoots torn off the old plant, with a heel, will 
easily strike in ordinary garden soil, the best 
time lieing just after the plants have done 
flowering. Shade should be given for a few 
weeks if the weather be hot and dry. When 
well rooted they may be transplanted 1 foot 
apart each way. 

Tiie Cornflower (Centaurea Cyanus), is 
a useful annual for the bee garden, and may be 
sown from March to May. The March sow’- 
ings will flow'er in June, while the later sowings 
will carry on the flow ering period to September. 
The seed may also be sown in August, and the 
seedlings, as soon as large enough, transplanted 
1 foot apart. These w’ill come into flower a 
month ffooner than the spring sowui ones. French 
Honeysuckle is both honey and pollen yielding, 
and blooms from June to August. It is a very 
showy perennial and very eftectivo in gardens. 
The seed may be sowm in March, in heat, to 
obtain plants to flower the same year. Other¬ 
wise sow in May in a seed-bed. The plants 
may be put out 18 inches apart each w r ay. 

Wallflower. —This is one of the best of bee- 
flowers for early spring, and the flow ering may 
be carried on into June by the employment of 
tw'o or three varieties. The seed should be 
sown at the end of May, as early sowing gives 
the plants a better chance of getting sufficiently 
strong to resist the trials of winter, and to 
bloom freely in the coming spring and summer. 
The seed should be sow’n thinly, and when the 
plants are large enough they should be pricked 
out in rows 6 inches apart, and finally planted 
out in August 18 inches apart. The earliest of 
the many varieties of Wallflowers is Harbinger, 
the flowers of wdiich are dark rod and beauti¬ 
fully scented. Tom Thumb (yellow) is a great 
favourite with the bees, and is bushy, dwarf, 
and compact. 

Amongst early-flowering shrubs valuable 
to bees may be mentioned Laurustinus, Berberis 
Aquifolium, and the red-flowering Currant. 
Willows afford good early pasturage, and may 
be grown in damp situations. Tney may be 
propagated by cuttings, and will in a year or two 
repay the trouble bestowed on them. Ivy is one 
of the best late sources of honey supply ; it can 
be planted in any q^t-of-the-w’ay place, such as 
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against an old wall, outhouse, or ruin, where it 
will hide imperfections and soon become orna¬ 
mental as well as useful. Large quantities of 
honey are obtained from the flowers of Apple, 
Pear, Plum, Peach, Cherry, and Almond. 
Gooseberry and Currant trees also yield honey 
of fine quality, and in great abundance. Clover 
and Bean fields afford large supplies of honey 
in their flowering season. There are, however, 
times when such sources of obtaining supplies 
are not available, and, to fill up auy intervals 
between field crops, our efforts should be directed 
to keeping up a succession of bee flowers. 

Boxworth . 8. S. G. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

16430.—Hanging plant for exhibition.— Tubo- 
rout-rooted Begouiaa are unsurpassed as flowering plants 
to flower at the end of August; but you must select those 
with drooping habit. There are several varieties adapted 
for that purpose.—J. C. C. 

16U3. — Evergreen plants for hanging- 
baskets. —The little trailing Campanula hederacea 
would answer. Linaria cymbalaria is beautiful for the 
purpose, but it is not evergreen. Vinca major and the 
variety elegantissima would perhaps make the best ever- 
green plant. Li th os perm urn prostratum is a charming 
nailing plant. The Linntea borealis is a lovely and in¬ 
teresting little trailing plant also. The new Gaultheria 
nummulariaafoUa is a good basket plant.—J. D. E. 

16060.— Late Chrysanthemums. -The only way 
to obtain late flowers is to grow those varieties that have 
a tendency to flower late, and in August, or early in 
September, when the buds are Betting, do not take the first 
buds that form, but let the side-growths run on, and buds 
will form on them two or three weeks later. When the 
buds have 9et, and the plants have to be removed indoors, 
they should be placed in a lean-to house facing north and 
be kept cool.—J. D. E. 

16436.—Boussingaultia baselloldes.— This is a 
South American plant, introduced in 1836, and generally 
considered to be a stove plant, but 1 have grown it freely 
enough in the greenhouse. Three bulbs may be planted 
in a 9-inch pot, but the plants will grow so freely that in 
a year they will require a 15-inch one, and plenty of space 
for the climbing stems; it grows very rapidly. Years ago 
it grew freely out-of-doors in the Qlasnevin Botanic 
Gardens. It is not particular as to the quality of the 
•oil.—J. D. E. 

- Boussingaultia is a half hardy tuberous- 

rooted plant, and a native of South America. 
It requires a rich loam, mixed with a little peat. 
It should have a winter temperature of from 
45 degs. to 55 degs., kept rather dry, and a 
summer temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs., 
with plenty of moisture at the roots, watering 
when the surface seems dry. I have grown three 
bulbs in a 6-inch pot, or what is termed “18’s,” 
with good effect. I have seen it bloom in July 
in the north, but with careful treatment it oan 
be had in bloom a month earlier.— Gardener, 
Cumberland. 

16428.— Calceolarias. —I believe herba¬ 
ceous Calceolarias may be had in flower almost 
at any season of the year by sowing the seeds 
at different times. To obtain flowers in August 
I would sow seeds in September and grow the 
plants on in a greenhouse through the winter. 
Finch the centre out of the plants in the spring, 
and when they have started to grow repot them 
into 7-inch and 8-inch pots. The plants should 
daring the summer be grown in a cool house or 
frame facing north. They will require constant 
attention to keep the leaves free from green fly 
in hot weather.—J. D. E. 

16259.— Pollen from double Begfonias. 
—You cannot obtain pollen from any per¬ 
fectly double blooms of Begonias, for the simple 
reason that all the stamens are changed into 
petals. Many varieties that are fully double 
when in vigorous growth produce semi-double 
blooms, from which pollen can be obtained in 
greater or less quantity when they are starved 
or nearly exhausted, as you say; and such 
pollen, if from plants with fine flowers, is quite 
suitable for the purpose of hybridisation. The 
only other mode of obtaining pollen is to grow 
some plants bearing semi-double flowers only, 
on which stamens are always to be found ; and 
these semi-doubles are often very valuable to 
the hybridist. There are almost no named 
varieties with semi-double blooms, the moat 
perfect flowers only being included in this cate¬ 
gory ; but a batch of seedlings (from double 
seed) will always produce some, or they may be 
purchased, as a rule, at any nnrsery where 
these plants are grown in quantity. The 
more nearly double the blooms are from which 
pollen is taken, the larger will be the pro¬ 
portion of doable flowers among the seedlings. 
—B. C. R. 
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BIRD NOTES. 

Your weekly bird notes are of such interest to 
me that I venture to add a few of my various 
experiences, thinking they may suggest new ideas 
to others who take an interest in the small 
foreign finches so much written about in your 
columns. For two years I have kept birds. I 
began with an aviary cage 3 feet long and now 
have one 12 feet by 8 feet in our conservatory. 
All who write about birds warn amateurs against 
keeping them under glass, but for the comfort 
of those who have no other space to devote to 
their favourites I may say that, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, such as are birds weakly to commence 
with, mine have thriven and done well, and my 
pair of Norwich canaries are larger and hand¬ 
somer than any I have ever seen. I hope to 
succeed in breeding with them, and will gladly 
communicate my experiences if they are likely 
to interest your readers. I have also a pair tf 
cut-throats, but, so far, I have been unlucky, 
owing to the hen laying shelless eggs, no 
doubt caused by some internal weakness, m I 
supply all my birds plentifully with cuttlefish, 
bone, shell-sand, and common chalk, pounded— 
which last the cut-throats devour greedily in 
great quantities. To all foreign varieties 
warmth is essential, and such kinds as roost 
in holes must be provided with rush 
baskets, sold for the purpose; these are cut¬ 
throats, zebra finches, lavender finches, phea¬ 
sant or St. Helena’s waxbills, and silverbills, 
also bronze mannikins; many of these build 
sleeping nests, particularly zebra finches. Cut¬ 
throats generally empty their basket of all 
feathers, straw, Ac., before laying, and directly 
the first egg is deposited commence briskly to 
build with feathers and fence in the eggs with 
dried grass straws. These they renew from 
time to time, particularly when the young 
birds are hatched. I feel sure no ants’ eggs 
ought to be given after laying has once 
begun, for each time I added them to Abraham’s 
prepared yolk of eggs (Capelle’s food), the 
poor little nestlings were thrown from their 
nests and deserted, and up to then they had 
thriven on the egg food. I tried vainly to 
rear them by hand, but could not keep them 
warm enough. Singing finches should always 
be kept alone, as they are ill-tempered little 
birds, chasing and teasing those double their 
size, and perpetually quarrelling. I always 
keep a turf in my aviary, and twigs of hazel, 
which provide amusement for the canaries, 
who never rest without something to pull to 
pieces, and in a wild state must do great damage. 
A bath, too, of a good size always in the cage is 
of great advantage, for all birds suffer from 
insects which, by the way, are sure to inhabit 
wooden cages to a fearful extent. I find a coat¬ 
ing of old English enamel varnish invaluable, 
as it 8tops up the cracks and is dry at once, 
leaving no smell; it bears wet without the colour 
coming off—a necessity where birds are con¬ 
cerned—and it is so easily washed and freed from 
dirt. Lard is eaten by all kinds, while some 
never touch egg food or ants’ eggs, and canaries 
are wild about Inga and Maw seeds, and are 
apt to over-eat themselves with them, for they 
are very greedy birds ; the same remark applies 
to Groundsel and Lettuce leaves. Combassons 
are little noticed, but they are dear little birds 
and deserve a place in every aviary ; the cock’s 
summer plumage of glossy indigo blue looks 
lovely in the sun, and the quaint call notes are 
followed by a mellow, flute-like whistling song. 
Their flight is silent and fluttering like a moth’s, 
they eat more Canary seed than most foreign 
finches, and are perfectly amiable to all other 
breeds. I have had at least thirty varieties of 
birds,and find most kindsuninterestingand dirty, 
not to say ill-tempered. Of course, if you mean 
to start an aviary, the temperature and position 
and size of space must be the guide in the choice 
of birds. 

For a small cage, in a temperature over 
60 degs, I should choose waxbills in pairs, 
and for the usual sized aviary—viz., 3 feet—the 
following would do well: A pair of St. Helena’s, 
pair of lavender finches, a pair orange checks 
and pair grey waxbills, pair avadavats, and 
silverDills. The first and last named may build, 
though I doubt their sitting ; but all are lovely 
varieties, and the silverbills would make up by 
song for their plainer plumage. These all live 


on Millet, with a little Canary seed; change in 
diet keeps them in health and beauty, but 
waxbills* lives are uncertain. Sometimes they 
die of cold, even with the greatest care 
and experience. Draught is fatal to all 
birds, but with foreign species I believe the 
seeds of disease are in the birds themselves, 
brought on by the fatigues of the capture and 
subsequent voyage and privations. Nothing 
brightens a conservatory so much as a handsome 
aviary cage in some corner where the plants 
have never thriven, from being shaded, perhaps, 
by a creeper. Here the little favourites can fly 
at ease from the boughs fixed at the back in the 
mesh wire netting, singing gaily the year round, 
building their nests, and perhaps (though only in 
chance cases) rearing their young. Disappoint¬ 
ment is the lot of all who expect great profit in 
rearing foreign birds; such may be made, no 
doubt, ia rooms given up to and purposely 
heated for it, such m Dr. C. Russ describes, but, 
as a rule, failures are the result. Still, even 
though i lis so, it is a pleasure to see the bright 
plumage and funny merry ways of these wee 
creatures, scarcely bigger than moths, which 
those who only keep these feathered favourites 
in small cageB cannot realise, so different do 
they appear when at liberty to use their wings. 

Berks. 


QUERIES. 

16661— Macaw.— I have jast received from Colombia 
a yellow and blue macaw. He is in his second year and 
apparently healthy. Can I teach him to speak ? If so, how 
should I set about it? One of his wings is now clipped; when 
it grows will he attempt to fly away ? 1 have been told to 
chain him to a perch ; how oan 1 do this ? Can 1 leave 
him in the open air through the summer ? What kind of 
food suits him best ? If anj' reader would kindly answer 
above queries and give any other general suggestions as to 
its treatment I should he very grateful.—W. E. G. 

165G2. —Breeding linnets.— Would any reader give 
me a few hints about breeding linnet mules ? What age 
should the linnet be? Is a maiden hen the best? Does 
the colour of the hen make any difference ? Should the 
lionet be removed when eggs are laid? What is the bast 
time? I have been told the wild linnet breeds about 
May 1st. Can I have a second brood in one Beason?— 
J. E. B. 

REPLIES. 

16424.— Modish canary. —Your canary is 
in a very bad state, and wants a tonic. The 
way you are treating him is right, but he is 
evidently in a very bad way. Give him also a 
little olive oil, if he is still alive when you read 
this. It is very unusual for moulting to take 
place at this time of year. Do not put him in 
a draughty place, nor hang him above the gas 
at night; these are two most common causes of 
ailments amongst case birds. Keep the cage 
always scrupulously clean and give fresh water 
every day.— Albert d’Archambadd. 

16477.— Rearing cockatiela.— I am fully 
able to sympathise with “ Berwickshire,” for I 
have had eockatiels that treated their young 
ones in the same way. My birds would sit 
steadily on the eggs, and feed the young ones 
till the last hatched were a few days old and 
the oldest about eight or nine days, and then 
they would begin to eject them one or two at a 
time. If “ Berwickshire ” will take a con¬ 
siderable amount of trouble she can do as I 
have done several times, and rear the young 
ones by hand. As soon as the parents show 
signs of deserting the young ones (by flying 
about, and the cock calling the hen, &o.), take 
the whole lot, place them on the half of a Cocoa- 
nut husk, and keep them in the fender, covered 
by a piece of flannel. They will want feeding 
several times a day, and they have to be 
fed mainly on shelled Canary-seed (a little 
practice will enable one to shell seed rapidly). 
This must be taken into the mouth, about a 
small teaspoonful at a time, and introduced 
into the young birds somehow. They will gape 
readily, and take it either out of a spoon or off 
a broad piece of wood, or, better than either, 
from the mouth. They must have either 
Lettuce or Watercress chewed up for them 
once a day. To economise the time required 
in shelling seed one meal may consist of Hartz 
Mountain Bread ; but don’t trust too much to 
this. They may also have shelled Millet in 
very moderate quantities, and a very small 
quantity of shelled Oats or groats. Birds thus 
reared make most delightful pets ; they are 
moat affectionate, and usually make good talkers. 
The birds, when reared out-of doors, are fed 
mainly on Canary-seed and green food. They 
I also eat soaked bread squeezed dry, and Harts 
Original from 
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Mountain Bread which has been put out for the 
canaries. If “ Berwickshire ’’ wishes any 
further information, and sends me her address, 
I shall be pleased to give any that I can.—F. 
TurTon, Mayfield , Edinburgh. 


POULTRY. 


QUERIES. 

16563. —Turkeys dying.—" Ramsey ” will 
be obliged if some reader of Gardening will 
kindly enlighten him as to the cause of his cock 
turkeys dying the last two years in March. 
They are fed principally on Maize. After one 
day's illness if they are held head downwards for 
one minute about a pint of dirty water runs from 
the mouth, smelling very bad, and they die in a 
few hours after. He opened the stomach of 
one, and the crop seemed to be decayed, and 
liver very black and soft like clotted blood. 
If anyone will tell him the cause and a cure he 
will be very grateful. # * # It seems to me 
that the disease, whatever it may be, is hered¬ 
itary, or the hens would have suffered as well 
as the cocks. If this be correct, I advise you 
to get a male bird from an entirely different 
strain. Many hereditary diseases from which 
poultry suffer are incurable. I expect your 
case is one of them.— Doulting. 


165G4. —Feeding poultry once a day, 
&0. ( Treherbert). —The Grain you inquire about 
is correctly spelt Dari. In size and shape it 
somewhat resembles Hemp seed, but is much 
lighter in colour. After tne fowls take to it, 
they seem to like it; but, however useful it may 
be for an occasional change, I should prefer 
English Wheat, Buckwheat, or Barley as a 
staple food. Dari costs about 31s. per quarter 
of 480 lb. The two first-named foods are not 
much more costly. I do not know whether 
you intend to feed only once a day, but advise 
you not to do so unless your fowls can pick up 
a considerable portion of their food. Large 
supplies of Grain extend the crop unnecessarily, 
and lead to disease.— Doulting. 

16565.— Hen dropping eggs (Sara).— 
All birds in a state of nature deposit their eggs 
in a spot chosen by themselves, more or less 
secluded, and out of harm’s way. The domestic 
fowl also adopts the practice, and never departs 
from it whilst she continues well, and is not 
unduly excited. If your hen forms one of a 
large stock, the probability is that there is some 
derangement of the egg-organs, and this causes 
the egg to be expelled earlier than it otherwise 
would be. She may also have been chased by 
a dog or gardener. When the evil is not con¬ 
fined to one hen only, but egg-dropping is 
general, the mischief is either brought about by 
fright of some kind, or is due to a deficiency of 
shell-forming material, and if the cause be re¬ 
moved the effect will cease. Under the circum¬ 
stances, all that you can do is to confine the hen 
for a time and supply her with ordinary food, 
green stuff, and grit. The rest may bring her 
round, so that when she lays again she may 
resume her natural habits. I do not attach 
much importance to the other hens eating 
portions of the egg, for they are very fond of 
egg-shells, and are always eager to pick up 
those which come in their way. At tne same 
time, the practice if continued will be likely to 
bring on the habit of egg-eating, one of the 
most troublesome misfortunes that can befall the 
poultry keeper. If the shells of your eggs are 
thinner than they should be, an improvement 
may be effected by providing a supply of burnt 
oyster shells and old mortar pounded small, and 
allowing the fowls ready access to the heap.— 
Doulting. 


16566. —Management of sitting 1 hen, 
and chicken-rearing (Five Years ' Sub¬ 
scriber ).—You have probably overlooked an 
article on the sitting hen which appeared in 
Gardening on the 20th March last. As to 
your poultry run, I advise you to get half-a- 
dozen Minorcas, or their sister breed, the 
Andalusians. I should not go beyond that 
number, for, although more may be kept, greater 
care would be required, and this may not be 
forthcoming. Hamburghs—the fowl of your 
choice—may be, it is true, selected for the pur¬ 
pose, and have been known to do well; but, being 
a light fowl, they are too impatient to stand con¬ 
finement well, and, if kept, must have more 
space per head than is sufficient for larger 
Digitized bV VjDCiy lc 


breeds. You will do much better with the 
breeds I have already named, and be able to keep 
more of them than of Hamburghs. Houdans 
stand confinement, but when kept in this state 
often contract the vice of feather-eating, which 
is difficult to cure. “Angolas” I do not 
recognise. Perhaps you refer to Anconas, a 
mottled variety of Spanish. In other respects, 
save colour, they resemble Minorcas, but are 
smaller, and may therefore be expected to lay 
smaller eggs. A wired roof is certainly to be 
preferred lor some things—for instance, the 
fowls seem to have more liberty than when 
running in a shed, and can get more fresh 
air than when their run is covered with boards. 
Still, you will find it an advantage to have a 
small portion thus covered, so as to throw off 
the wet, and if the netting at the sides be also 
boarded a little way up to keep out the rain at 
the bottom, it will be a great improvement. 
Nothing helps poultry more than a dry run.— 
Doulting. 

16419.—Malay cock for exhibition.— 
Give your Malay cock soft food in the morning, 
an equal mixture of Barley meal and sharps (or 
middlings), and boiled Potatoes or Potato parings 
hot, is very good ; mix till it is quite dry and 
do not give it wet. Give Maize meal sometimes 
for a change. Give Corn at night about half an 
hour before roosting ; Barley, Wheat, or good 
Oats and Maize about once a-week. Do not 
give two kinds in one day. If he has a large 
Grass run a midday meal is not wanted ; give 
meat sometimes; keep him in a clean, airy 
house, free from draughts, and do not trust him 
to servants. Linseed improves the gloss on the 
plumage before exhibition. Get him accus¬ 
tomed to a pen a week before exhibition or he 
will injure himself when in the pen at the show 
trying to get out. Do not let him fight with 
the other cocks.—H. K., Cheltenham . 


HOUSEHOLD. 

VEGETABLE A FRUIT COOKERY.—XLI. 

(By Amns M. Qaioes, Edinburgh School of Cookery.) 

Bread. 

Evert housekeeper, or mistress of a household, 
should possess a knowledge of bread-making, 
bread, tne “ staff of life,” being the most neces¬ 
sary article of our daily diet. To make bread 
well you must strictly observe the sponge and 
dough at various stages, and so acquire the 
necessary experience. Scarcely anything in 
cookery is affected more by atmospheric changes 
and temperature than bread-making ; strict at¬ 
tention at every stage is absolutely necessary. 
Yeast, which is a vegetable growth, requires 
very delicate usage ; too great a degree of heat 
or cold is apt to kill it, or prevent its rising, 
and if German yeast be roughly handled or 
thrown about heavy bread is almost sure to be 
the result. It is impossible to specify an exact 
time for the sponge to rise in, as it is likely to 
vary according to the weather ; but when the 
batter has swollen into a light spongy 
mass it is ready for the first kneading. Bread 
is sometimes spoiled by leaving the yeast 
too long to ferment amongst the flour ; and at 
another time by kneading the dough too much 
and roughly, and placing the bread in the oven 
before tne completion of the growth of the yeast 
has taken place. A hot oven is desirable for 
the first half-hour of cooking bread, so as to 
expand the gas already worked into the dough, 
and to seal a crust on the outside. The oven 
door should not be opened for at least twenty 
minutes after the breaa is put in. A brick oven 
is decidedly best for bread baking, as there the 
heat is gradually decreasing, and the oven door 
is not opened until the expiration of the time 
for cooking the bread, thus preventing any 
current of cold air coming into contact with the 
bread, which would stop the action of fermenta¬ 
tion, and probably result in a heavy loaf. One 
hour to one hour and a-quarter should be long 
enough to cook a half-quartern loaf. German 
yeast may now be so easily procured that it is 
more frequently used than brewer’s yeast, which, 
unless it be fresh and good, is liable to give the 
bread a bitter taste. One ounce of German 
yeast is equal to two tablespoon fuls of light 
and frothy brewer’s yeast, or one table spoon¬ 
ful only if the yeast be dark and thick. 

To make ordinart household bread.— 
Take three and a half pounds of good seconds 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt, one lump of sugar, 


one ounce of German yeast, or its equivalent of 
brewer’s yeast, one pint and three gills of tepid 
water. Put three pounds of the flour into a 
large pan; make a deep hole in the centre with 
your hand, dispersing all lumps as you do so; 
cream the yeast with the sugar and salt; add to 
it the tepia water, and strain this into the hole 
in the flour, and beat with your hand, bringing 
down a small portion of the flour at a time 
until you have a batter rather thicker than 
treacle, and quite free from lumps ; take care 
that there is a wall of flour all round your 
batter or sponge, and quite two inches above 
it; sprinkle a little flour over the top cover 
with a thick cloth, and set in a warm place to 
rise—if in winter, near the fire; in summer, 
any part of the house will be warm enough, but 
take care not to have a draught. It should 
stand for one or two hours, according as it rises 
slowly or fast; when the sponge is well 
risen it will have reached the top of the 
flour, and be ready for kneading, which opera¬ 
tion can be better taught by practice than by 
writing. First mix the sponge with the flour 
round the basin, and turn it on to the board or 
table. Take the remaining half-pound of flour, 
and use as required while you knead the dough 
lightly and quickly until it will not stick to tne 
board. Kneading is simply a knack acquired 
by practice: Pull the dough towards you with 
your fingers, and when it is half-over push it 
back and downwards with the ball of your 
thumb and the lower part of your hand, half- 
tum the dough, and continue this process 
rapidly and lightly, sprinkling from time to 
time a little flour on the board, but not on the 
dough. Make this portion of dough into two 
loaves, place them upon a floured tin, and set 
in a warm place to rise or “ prove ” for twenty 
minutes; bake in a hot oven for the first half- 
hour ; then, if an iron oven with the tempera¬ 
ture kept up, move the loaves to a cooler part 
to finish cooking. To test when cooked plunge 
a clean knife into the centre of a loaf, and if it 
oomesoutclean the bread is sufficiently baked ;but 
an experienced cook will know by tapping the 
loaf with her knuckles, as the loaf when 
cooked has a peculiar hollow sound. The loaf 
should be placed on its side to cool, so that the 
heat may more readily pass off. If a Potato or 
two be well boiled ana rubbed into the flour 
before setting the sponge it will greatly add to 
the lightness of the bread. Milk used instead 
of water makes the bread much whiter. 

Dinner rolls.— Take one and a-half pounds 
of flour, two ounces of butter, two ounces of 
lard, one ounce of German yeast, one tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, 
one pint of milk. Place the flour in a 
basin, make a hole in the centre, cream 
the yeast, sugar, and salt with the back 
of a spoon ; melt the butter and lard in a small 
pan over the fire, pour on the milk, and stir 
until it is of a lukewarm temperature ; pour on 
the yeast, stir, and strain into the flour, beat 
altogether with your haud for about twenty 
minutes, until bubbles arise, sprinkle a little 
flour over the top, cover with a thick cloth, and 
stand in a warm place until the dough has risen 
to twice the size; then turn on to a floured 
board, and knead quickly with a very little 
more flour. Cut into small pieces, form into 
rolls, place on a floured baking tin, and set to 
“ prove ” for ten minutes, and bake in a hot 
oven for about fifteen minutes. Just before 
they are finished cooking, brush them over with 
one egg beaten with a little milk, return to the 
oven to dry for a few minutes, place upon a sieve 
to cool for a little, and they are then ready. 


16478. —Preserving Plums.—" Sherwood Forest M 
should boil the svrup quickly for shout fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Do not uae it till it is quite cold. Pour some 
into each jar that the fruit may not be bruised in drop¬ 
ping it in ; add enough syrup to quite cover the fruit, 
when the jar is full make the cover air-tight by sealing 
either with bottle-wax or resin.— East Anolia. 


Cheap heating apparatus.— if E Allington (page 
83) will refer to Gardening for May 2nd, 1886, he will find 
lust what he requires illustrated (p. 107).—Has. W., Sur¬ 
biton. 

Flowers for the poor.— Mr. A. W. Bevis, 115. 
Malmesbury-road, Bow, secretary of the Bow Emmanuel 
Worker’s Society, appeals to readers of Gardemino Illus¬ 
trated for gifts of blossoms, roots, slips, seeds, pictures, or 
money, towards brightening the homes of the poor ia 
East London. 

Catalogues received. — Illustrated Catalogue. 
Pearce and Heatley, Horticultural Builders, &a, Holloway- 

road, London, N.- Hardy Perennial and Alpine Plante. 

F. W. and H. Bltinaficld. Sale, near Manchester. 
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HOU SE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

WINDOW GARDENING IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY.—XXI. 

Aspidistra lurida. —In constantly-heated 
apartments the air is so moistureless that some 
difficulty is generally experienced in keeping 
flowering plants in health throughout the year. 
For such positions, plants that are distinguished 
for the ornamental character of their foliage, 
and which, in addition, possess great powers of 
endoranoe, are of great value. Perhaps the 
best of this class is Aspidistra lnrida, which has 
more than once been recommended in Garden¬ 
ing. It is a most enduring plant, and has a 
great reputation on the Continent; the florists 
there generally experience a difficulty in meet¬ 
ing the demand, as, unfortunately, there is no 
means of working up a stock of it quickly. 
It can be increased only by means of division 
of the root stock, which, even under liberal 
culture, does not grow fast. For this reason, it 
is more costly than the general run of decorative 
plants; but, in return for the extra outlay, there 
is endurance of a character not to be found in 
cheaper things, so that a plant, if at all well 
cared for, will last as long as the owner cares to 
have it. The leaves are long, broadly-lanceolate, 
of a deep, lustrous green, springing directly 
from the root stock, so that the height which 
this plant attains is no moro than the maximum 
length of the leaves. This habit of growth 
renders the Aspidistra of greater value as a 
window plant; owing to the limited space, 
plants which have an upright manner of growth 
soon outgrow their quarters, whereas this may 
be grown year after year in the same position— 
divided when it seems to need a change of soil. 
If any reader of Gardening has failed in in¬ 
ducing line, or, indeed, any kind of plant, to 
thrive in the living room, let him try this one, 
for I know of no other that can so well resist 
a vitiated atmosphere. For a cool, draughty 
situation it is equally suitable—indeed, it is at 
home anywhere where guarded from frost. 
There is a handsome variegated form of this 
Aspidistra which at one time was a favourite 
plant with the exhibitors at the London flower 
shows, but which has been passed over for other 
things, many of which have not such just claims 
to consideration. To the plain-leaved kind it is 
an excellent companion, and the two form a 
pleasing contrast to each other. Two plants 
not nearly bo well known to window gardeners 
as they should be are 

Dracaena rubra and D. congbsta. As they 
both have green foliage, the term “rubra” would 
appear to be a misnomer. To avoid misappre¬ 
hension, I should state that the term is descrip¬ 
tive of the flower, which, however, only comes 
on large specimens. Both these Dragon plants are 
so constituted as to be able to resist the enerva- 
vating influence of a dry and more or less 
impure air. They are but little behind the 
Aspidistra in this respect, and they also resemble 
it in the important particular of remaining in 
good health for a considerable period without 
ciange of soil. Give them plenty of water in 
the growing time, with a little encouragement 
now and then in the shape of liquid manure, 
and they will retain their fresh [healthy 
Digitize: i LlQ Qlt 


appearance. For a cool room, where fire is 
rarely made in winter, I know of nothing 
better than these two Dracenas, for so long 
as frost does not touch them they will not 
suffer from a continued low temperature. 
Of the two, rubra is preferable for window 
culture, not running up so lanky, and having 
altogether a more pleasing appearance. Both 
these Drachmas are grown by the thousand by 
the Paris market-growers, their value being 
better known to window-gardeners in France 
than to those of our own country. They are, 
however, more grown in England at the present 
time than formerly, and they can be bought at 
a cheap rate of florists in large towns. Those 
kinds of Dracaenas having coloured foliage are 
naturally more attractive than the plain-leaved 
ones; but they often disappoint, on account of 
the difficulty of giving them the atmospheric 
conditions necessary to maintain them in health. 
It is not that they are likely to suffer from want 
of warmth—as the temperature of a constantly- 
heated room during the winter is sufficiently 
high for them—but rather from lack of the 
genial growing atmosphere, which in thoir case is 
requisite to cause them to make healthy growth. 
A plant that stands still, that does not annu¬ 
ally push out new leaves, will in time get into a 
very miserable condition, as the old foliage 
dies away, and no new leaves come to replace 
it. With care in watering and constant 
Attention in the matter of cleaning the foliage, 
these coloured Dracsenos may, however, do 
maintained in a fairly healthy, if not in a vig¬ 
orous growing, condition for some time. Every 
other day they should be well sprinkled with 
clean tepid water, and in the winter time they 
must be allowed to become nearly dry before 
watering ; then give only enough water to 
fairly moisten the soil through. Many plants 
may be kept in a healthy condition in circum¬ 
stances the reverse of natural to them, if the 
roots are preserved in a healthy or active state, 
according to the season of year. This is always 
of more easy accomplishment when the pots are 
full of roots—the more the soil is filled with 
fibres, the less chance is there of its becoming 
sour, the moisture given being so qnickly dis¬ 
posed of by the multitudinous little mouths, 
which form the termination of roots in a state 
of healthy life. Therefore, it is not well to be 
often shifting these Dracaenas, as what nourish¬ 
ment they need can be supplied in other ways. It 
really matters little in what way food is given ; 
the plant is just as thankful when it is given 
through the spout of the watering-pot or in the 
form of a top-dressing when it is placed in the 
soil. Another important point is the avoidance 
of draughts and chills. A little air in fine 
weather is good for them, but in the spring, 
when the heat of the sun is much lowered by a 
cold, dry wind, there is much need for careful 
regulation of the ventilation. When these 
coloured Dracienas become leggy, and otherwise 
lose their ornamental appearance, do not throw 
them away, for many nurserymen are glad to 
obtain such plants for propagating from, and 
will generally be pleased to exchange other 
things for them. 

Some kinds of Palms make good room plants; 
they are too dear to oome within the reaoh of 
the million, but it should be remembered that 
they are long-lived, and as, with proper atten¬ 
tion, they may remain in the same pots for 


several years, they are not dear in the long 
run; and when they do become too large for 
the window, they may, if in good health, be 
exchanged for smaller specimens, as florists in 

of all sizes for decorative purposes, \nd bairns 
are not so quickly grown along into specimen 
size as many things used for that purpose. 
Probably the best of all Palms for room decora¬ 
tion is Rhapis fl&belliformis, a dwarf speoies 
which can bear a lot of rough usage without 
showing the effects thereof; but this is by no 
means a common Palm and is never to be seen 
grown in quantity. Chamwrops excels* is the 
room Palm most in request, and it can be bought 
at a moderate price. It withstands our winters in 
the open in the more favoured parts of Great 
Britain, and will, therefore, thrive in many 
positions in the dwelling where no other good 
decorative Palm would. Latania borbonica is 
a larger-leaved species, paler in colour, and is 
suitable only for windows of rather larce 
dimensions. Corypha australis is a most useral 
Palm, neat in habit, deep green in colour, and 
very manageable ; it is one of the most useful 
of decorative Palms and is highly esteemed 
by the London florists. It is by no means 
dear. Kentia Canterburyana is of pleasing 
habit, and is one of the best window and green¬ 
house Palms in cultivation. All the above are 
of spreading habit, the last named not so 
much as the others. Of the upright-growing 
kinds, which carry several frond-like leaves 
on a more or less slender stem, Areca lutescens 
is about the best. It is a perfect model, as re¬ 
gards form, and is justly regarded as the most 
effective of the Palm family for cultivating in 
small pots. Much like it in habit, but of 
stronger growth, is Seaforthia robusta. If two 
Palms are required—one for a cool room whioh 
is not heated in winter, the other for a con¬ 
stantly-heated apartment—I would choose 
Chameerops excelsa and Areca lutescens. 

Acacias and Grbvilleas.— There are nume¬ 
rous other plants, distinguished for beauty of 
foliage, which may be successfully grown in 
windows, but I should only confuse the would- 
be grower of this class of plants by giving a 
lengthy list, and I will, therefore, dose by 
mentioning two which cannot well be omitted— 
viz., Acacia lopbantha and Grevillea robusta. 
The first-named is a well-known plant, of easy 
culture, possessing the pleasing characteristics 
of the Acacias in a superlative degree. Its only 
fault is that of growing very fast. The 
Grevillea has much-divided Fern-like foliage, is 
of extremely graceful growth, and is very 
enduring. _ Byfleet. 

16260.— Trees and meat.—The juice of 
the fruit and sap of the Papaw (C&rica Papaya), 
a South American tree, common also in Africa 
and here in Madeira, possesses the property of 
rendering the toughest meat tender in a short 
time. Even the exhalations from the tree have 
this property, and joints of meat, fowls, &o.» 
hong among the branches, are ready for the 
table in half an hour. The fruit of this tree is 
of a green colour, not unlike a Melon, the seeds 
are round and black, and when chewed have the 
pungency of Cresses. The leaves, which are 
from 20 inches to 30 inches long, are used by 
the negroes to wash linen with instead of i 
—Cbux, Madeira, , from 
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FEEDING ROOT-BOUND PLANTS. 

If there ia one thing that more than another * 
etrikea a visitor to the flower-market in Covent- 
garden it ia the apparent disproportion in size of 
the pots to the plants growing in them, and 
many wonder how it is possible to impart such 
vigour, size, and floriforousness under what, in 
one sense, at least, must be considered un¬ 
favourable circumstances. Take, for instance, 
Pelargoniums of the show and decorative types, 
18 inches high and as much through, with foliage 
in the perfection of growth to the rim of the pot, 
and bearing a dozen trusses of bloom, all the 
soil they have to grow in individually being con¬ 
tained in the small compass of a fl inch pot. It 
is evident that long ere such plants arrive at 
their flowering stage they have become quite 
root-bound, and that the soil must be almost 
deprived of its nutritive properties. There¬ 
fore, to constant feeding, in some form or another, 
is to be attributed the luxuriance they exhibit, 
which proves that the quantity of soil at the 
disposal of the roots iB not of paramount im¬ 
portance, and that vigorous development may 
continue just as well after the compost becomes 
exhausted—t.e., if nutriment is given in another 
way. It is doubtful if this is so well recognised 
as it should be by the generality of plant 

f [rowers, and plants are often shifted on when 
lquid or concentrated manures would serve the 

r uipose equally well. 

t also frequently hap¬ 
pens that for the want 
of a little timely feed¬ 
ing the career of the 
plant is so checked 
that weeks elapse ere 
it can recover; and 
every plant grower is 
aware of the diffi¬ 
culty of inducing free 
growth when the tis¬ 
sues have become har¬ 
dened through want 
of food or some other . 
cause. An error often 
committed is that of 
allowing plants to ab¬ 
solutely need food be¬ 
fore it is given them ; 
a little observation 
will enable anyone to 
accurately note the 
moment when the 
roots havo thoroughly 
permeuted the soil ; 
then a slight top¬ 
dressing, or occasional 
supplies of weak liquid / 
manure, will maintain 
it in fertile condition. 

By way of experiment 
I grew a Vesuvius 
Geranium in a -U-iuch ^ 
pot for about eighteen 
months, and it con¬ 
tinued to bloom with¬ 
out cessation during 
that time, producing 
upwards of 200 good trusses of bloom quite 
equal to those obtained from plaubs growing in 
the open air. It became at length so large that 
the weight of the pot and soil were insufficient 
to keep it upright. Had it been shifted on it 
might have become larger, but could not have 
been more Auriferous in proportion to size. A 
slight dressing with Clay^s fertiliser from time 
to time, ami plenty of w'ater in flue weather, 
sufficed to maintain this healthy vigour. 

A large specimen of the old bronze Model has 
neen six or more years in the same pot; the 
stem is gnarled like that of an old Oak ; it looks 
as healthy as ever and makes good growth every 
season. Lilies and Cal las make satisfactory 
growth when allowed to remain more than one 
year without change of soil, and instances are 
plentiful enough of Camellias, Azaleas, and 
many other hard-wooded plants remaining in 
the same pots for years and yet continuing 
boil thy and blooming. Roses being, as ia well 
known, gross feeders, would naturally be con¬ 
sidered as most unlikely to do well without 
chauge of soil, and yet the plants composing one 
of the finest groups that I ever saw' had been 
four years in the same pots. Their luxuriance 
and the size and perfection of bloom were 


obtained by applications of Clay’s manure as 
the plants appeared to need food. If Roses can 
bo grown to suoh perfection in this w'ay, it 
seems natural to suppose that most plants may 
remain several years without change of soil if 
well attended to in the matter of feeding. 

As to fruits, we know that Pears, Peaches, 
Plums, and other fruits have been grown in 
the same pots for years without any lessening 
of their fertility, and 1 havo hod abundant 
proof that Strawberries will bear well under 
the Bame conditions. At one time wo used to 
grow a great number of pot Strawberries, 
which remained from two to five years in the 
same pots. If anyone should doubt the quality 
of the fruit they bore, all I can say is that it 




Tuft of Solomon's Seal In shrubbery. (Sec article on page 113.) 


was quite as good as that from young plants, 
and often realised 10s. per pound the latter end 
of May. The roots made by these old plants 
were stronger than those made by young ones, 
and they naturally did not require the care in 
watering, the pots being always full of roots. 
During the summer they had several dressings 
of soot or some concentrated manure, the super¬ 
fluous crowns being thinned out when tliey 
begun to grow freely. Soot is an excellent 
mauure for root-bound plants, and may be 
used either in a liquid state or as a top¬ 
dressing. If in the latter w'ay, it should be 
mixed with one-third of its bulk of sand, 
which prevents its floating off when watered, 
and binds it down solidly to the surface 
of the soil. The best way of using it in 
liquid form is to tie it up loosely in a coarse 
b.vg and sink it in the water tank ; then it is 
quite free from sediment, and may even be used 
for syringing. In this way it may be nsed freely 
with perfect safety, and all root-bound plants 
should get it as soon as the days begin to 
lengthen, as it gives colour and solidity with¬ 
out stimulating over much ; it prepares the way 
for stronger food. 

Camellias, Azaleas, Neriums, and peat loving 


plants, such as Ericas, Epacrises, Boronias, 
Leschenaultias, to which forcing nitrogenous 
manures are not applicable, are all the better 
for occasional doses of soot-water, especially 
in the case of specimens which, having come 
into pots as large as it is desirable to have 
them in, begin to look yellow. The effect of 
soot in such coses is almost marvellous, as in 
the course of a short time the foliage takes 
back the rich green hue natural to it. Peru¬ 
vian guano is a strong forcing manure, and at 
one time we used it for pot Strawberries from 
the time the first fruit set, using soot-water 
only in the early stages of growth. Every 
few' days W'e put some in the tank, so that at 
each watering the plants got a little. Under 
this treatment they grew freely and the fruit 
swelled up finely. Many complain that guano 
burns the roots, but this is caused by using it 
too strong; the water should only be just 
coloured and should be quite clear. As a top¬ 
dressing guano very quicldy makes itself felt, 
but if the dressing is not renewed in time the 
plants soon go back again. Under glass, too, 
one cannot use it os a top-dressing, at any rate 
not where tho plants are fully exposed to the 
sun, ns there would be danger, owing to the 
strong amnioniacal vapour. The fertiliser, on 
the contrary, appears to l>e perfectly safe ; we 
have employed it for some years as a top dress 
mg for pot Strawberries, and it takes the place 
of liquid manure wheu the fruit is swelling 
It giveB great substance and vigour to the foli 
age And size to the fruit. It parts with its 
fertilising properties slowly, and does not seem 
to lose them w'hen exposed to the sun and air, 
which cannot be said of all concentrated 
manures. I have used it for various kinds of 
soft-wooded plants, such as old Fuchsias, Gera 
niums, Cyclamens, Ac., and invariably w'itli 
good results. J. C. B. 

Cricketa.— 1 regret that 1 overlooked (until 
my attention was called to it by the reply by 
W. W. Henbury, on page la'i) 
“ G.’s” question to me, on p. 77, 
about crickets at tho back of a 
kitchen stove. I must admit 
that if crickets confined them¬ 
selves to the kicks of kitchen 
stoves, I should be unable to 
answ’cr it; but they do not. I 
can assure him that ubout an 
hour, or perhaps lest, after the 
lights have been put out in a 
kitchen where these insects have established 
themselves about the fireplace, they may be 
found all over the floor, feeding on crumbs, or 
anything else edible which they can find. Uu- 
fortuuatcly, few kitchens are kept so clean that 
crickets and cockroaches cannot obtain a meal— 
drops of grease near the fire, and crumbs, are 
sure to be found ; if they cannot, “G.” may 
be pretty certain the chirp of the cricket will 
not be heard near that kitchen stove.—G. S. S. 

16489.- Birds and spring flowers.— 
It is the sparrows who eat all the Primroses 
and all other anring flowers, to get the seed or 
pip inside the flower. They have eaten all my 
yellow Crocuses, all the new shoots of Pinks, 
Carnations, and Picotees; I have sown ten 
shillings’-worth of the finest lawn seed, and 
there are twenty or thirty sparrows on the 
lawn eating it. They are a curse. My neigh¬ 
bours have been kind in feeding the birds all 
the severe winter, and this is the result—the eat¬ 
ing of all the spring Polyanthuses, &c. I wish I 
could find a remedy. Can any of your readers 
tell me how to deal effectively with them?— 
J. H. 

-I believe " P. J. J., Norfolk," will find the mischief 

done, not by birds, but by snail*, and if he will oover 
some plants with flower-pot*, and examine in the morn¬ 
ings, be will be sure that it is so. Black snails and white 
seem numerous this spring, lying hidden Just below the 
surface of the soil ; they emerge to climb the flower-stalk 
and eat the pith. It is well to put ashes on the soil round 
the plants, or to keep a duck.—J. A., ScarborotiyA. 

16317. — Position of greenhouse.— 

There can be no objection to the erection of a 
second greenhouse against the east wall, as pro¬ 
posed, and, in fact, unless the four-ft. way 
between the houses is a necessity, it would be 
better to bring the new house, either as a whole 
or three quarter span, right out to the existing 
house, which would save one front and afford 
a much more roomy and useful structure. In 
large establishments it is very common to eeo 
sevoral houses abutting directly on one another 
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aide by aide. The division of the new house 
which is proposed to be kept at a higher tem¬ 
perature will be found exceedingly useful. A 
collection of stove and intermediate house Ferns 
will afford much pleasure; among the most 
suitable are Adiantums, nearly all of which 
revel in a warm, moist atmosphere ; Gymno- 
graminae, the Neottopteris, and Blechnums. 
Gloxinias may also be grown well in such a 
house, as well as Tvdseas, Achimenes, Amaryllis, 
Gardenias, a Stephanotis, Dracaenas, Marantas, 
foliage Begonias, and a host of other ornamen¬ 
tal-leaved subjects, and even a few Orchids, 
Caladiuins, &c. Such a house will also be 
found useful for forcing Azaleas, Spirieas, 
Hyacinths, &e , in the early spring, and Ever¬ 
green Begonias, Bouvardias, and Abutilons, 
with some others, will bloom there the winter 
long. A temperature of about 60 degs. at night, 
or never less than 55 degs., iu winter, with a 
rise with sun heat of from 5 degs. or 10 degs. 
more in winter, to 15 degs. or 20 degs. in sum¬ 
mer, will suit all the plants mentioned, and 
many more as well.—B. C. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

F low ering Currants ( R i bes sangu ine um). 
—A selection of the best and most distinct 
flowering Currants now in bloom includes atro- 
rubens, a beautiful deep-coloured variety, the 
blooms being of a far richer tint than the 
common form. In albidum the flowers are 
blush-white, and in glutinosum of a peculiar 
pinkish-lilac shade. The double - flowered 
variety (florc-pleno) is later in expanding than 
the rest, and is, at its best, by no means so con¬ 
spicuous as the single forms. A very distinct 
variety of the flowering Currant is Gordonia- 
num, which, in colour, is about intermediate 
between R. sanguineum and the golden-flowered 
R. aureum, for the blooms of this have a peculiar 
tort of orange-red tint. Tho golden-flowered 
R. aureum is in itself a beautiful shrub, thriving 
well under the same conditions as the others, 
and is equally floriferous. The varieties of this 
are serotinuin, later in flowering than the type, 
and flavum, of a deeper hue, but the difference 
between them is not great, and tho ordinary 
form is in beauty quite equal to the others.—T. 

Primus triloba. —This makes a good 
plant for a wall facing the south or west, so as 
to ensure a thorough ripening of its wood, 
when every twig will be wreathed with pretty 
rosy-pink semi-double blossoms at this period 
of the year. In sheltered places it is even very 
handsome grown as a bush, its style of growth 
lieing good, and the flowers lx>rne in the same 
profusion as on a wall. It may be grafted or 
budded on seedling stocks of the common 
Plum, which i3 the usual mode of propagating 
it, cuttings being by no means easy to strike. 
This Plum is sometimes met with in gardens 
under tho inconveniently long name of 
Amygdalopeis Lindleyi. Another allied kind 
is Prunus sinensis. This is smaller than the 
preceding, more upright in growth, and has 
pink-coloured rosette-like blossoms. There 
is also a form in all respects like the 
last, but with pure white flow’ers. Both are 
beautiful small-growing shrubs, and, their 
blossoms being later in expanding than those 
of Prunus triloba, they are less liable to bo 
cut off by frosts. These shrubs are all well 
adapted for forcing early into bloom for the 
embellishment of the greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory, as they flower naturally so early, but 
warmth is needed to bring them into flower, 
and from the semi-double character of their 
blossoms they last a comparatively long time in 
beauty. We employ some specimens of each 
of them for flowering under glass ; after bloom¬ 
ing they are hardened off and plunged outside 
in full sunshine. During summer they are well 
supplied with water, a little weak liquid manure 
being given occasionally during the growing 
season. Thus treated, they are available every 
spring for forcing, and do not require a year to 
recoup themselves as planted-out specimens do. 
In that case the check experienced through lift¬ 
ing and subsequent flowering exhausts them, so 
that few blooms are borne the second season, 
while those grown in pots are exempt from such 
checks.—H. P. 


Fancy PanBies.— Mr. R. Mku- «~u 
gathering of Panalea, very bright and cbi 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SOLOMON’S SEAL. 

What among flow’ers, native or foreign, hardy 
or tender, can surpass the exquisite gracefulness 
andsimple beauty of the Solomon’s Seal? What, 
again, can more forcibly remind us in the dreary 
days of mid-winter of the delights of the May 
garden than luxuriant potfuls of flowering 
Solomon’s Seal ? Perhaps it is the very com¬ 
monness of this lovely native plant that makes 
people somewhat indifferent to its charms ; cer¬ 
tainly, it is not made so much use of in gardens 
as it deserves to be. It is not Been as often as it 
should bo doing duty as a graceful group be¬ 
tween a few evergreen shrubs. It is in Britain 
native in woods over a considerable tract of 
country ; it is very hardy and easily grown. 
It should not be allowed to struggle with hushes 
or other plants, and the best way is to allow it 
to have its own way in an opening between 
shrubs, evergreen or deciduous, or spreading 
under a low tree with a naked stem, or worked 
as a standard, as many flowering trees are 
worked—then its grace and fine form may be 
seen to advantage. Still, it will fight its way 
as well as most things, and may be naturalised 
ir woods, copses, or hedgerows with the 
greatest ease. One of our engravings is from 
a sketch of a plant growing in a suburban 
shrubbery. 

(’harming as the Solomon’s Seal is when seen 
peeping out of a shrubbery in May time, it is ten 
times more charming in the dark days, which 



Solomon's Seal (1‘olygonatuin multifloruiu), showing habit 
of growth. 

seem to lend additional elegance to its tall arch¬ 
ing stems, and to heighten the beauty of its 
tender green leafage, and pearly drop-like 
blooms. No plant is more easily forced or gives 
so much beauty for so little trouble. Those who 
wish to have flowering potfuls of it in the dead 
of midwinter must in autumn, when the foliage 
has died away, and the plant is comparatively 
inactive, lift and pot a strong tuft of it, and 
divide so that parts of it will fit comfortably 
into a 6-inch or 8-inch pot; preference should 
be given to those pieces of tne creeping root- 
stock that are furnished with plump terming] 
buds, for it is from these that the stems will 
rise. After potting, plunge in ashes to the rims 
until the pots are taken to warmer quarters, 
and give, generally, the treatment usually 
accorded to Dutch bulbs. The forcing must be 
gradual, or long, spindly shoots will be the re¬ 
sult. In October, say, the plants may be 
plunged in bottom-heat, ranging from 55 degs. 
to 60 degs., and when iu leaf and flower they 
will be all the better, and keep in beauty longer, 
if placed in a cooler and drier atmosphere. A 
succession of bloom can easily be maintained 
until the outdoor plants flower. The forced 
plants may be put out into the shrubbery, and 
fresh roots taken up for forcing the following 
autumn. The common Solomon’s Seal (Poly- 

g onatum multiflorum) is that usually forced, 
ut others of a similar kind are equally suitable 
for forcing. G. 


Snapdragons.—These beautiful old hardy 
flowers should never be omitted from the list 
of good things when subjects are selected 
for the mixed border. Even where the 
height of floral display is sought after by 
recourse to the modern system of bedding 
out, these grand old perennials must always be 


a thing of beauty in the estimation of the true 
amateur, their handsome bright magenta and 
yellow flowers presenting a highly attractive 
appearance. Seeds sown during last season 
will now have formed well-grown market roots, 
which should be planted out at once where an 
» early display is wished for. If planted in 
7 clumps, the plants should be nearly 2 leet apart. 

They like a good rich Boil, but will bloom very 
> well in clay (which should be well broken up), 
to which a little old manure has been added. 
1 They will also flourish in the evergreen or 
shrubbery border, and here, too, a little 

* manure should be forked in previous to plant- 

* ing. Their long duration of blooin—in some 
districts extending far into the autumn—their 

| excellence as cut flowers, their variety of colour 
c and their deep rich foliage, contrasting as it 
does so admirably with the brighter section of 
1 the flowers, which range from brilliant magenta 
' and yellow to the deepest maroon, should com- 
| mend them, where not already grown, to the 
» admirer of gay and beautiful hardy perennials. 
—Siam ford Hill. 

Freesia outdoors in South Devon.— 
I herewith send you a scape of Freesia, growm in 
the open. The bulbs, which had been in pots 
‘ for two years, -were last summer planted out 
under a w'all, where they have been without any 
protection ever since. The flower sent is from 
a bulb sent out under the name of F. Leichtlinii 
major. I picked the first bloom of F. refracta 
alba from the same clump a fortnight ago. I 
merely send you this flower in order to show 
that the Freesia can be grown in the open, and 
that even such an exceptional winter as the 
post has not killed it, or prevented its flowering, 
ixias, Sparaxis, and Babianas were planted in 
tho same border as the Freesias last summer, 
and have also passed through the winter unpro¬ 
tected, and are doing well, the Ixias showing 
bud. Acacia loph&ntha and Abutilon, Boule 
de Neige—the latter planted against the wall— 
have both survived the winter, though only 

E lanted in October last. In the next garden a 
.oquat is flourishing, and, not a hundred yards 
I off, Acacia dealbata and Eucalyptus globulus are 
well-established trees.— Wraith, South Devon , 
April 2 5th. # * # An uncommonly Jin* spike oj 
Freesia ; quite as good as any we have seen grown 
in a greenhouse. —Ed. 

16487.— Plants for shady bank.— Hy¬ 
pericum calycinum (the Rose of Sharon or St. 
lohn’s Wort), is an excellent plant for a dry 
bank, and it will grow and flower where scarcely 
any blooming plant can live. It forms a com¬ 
pact mass of rich green foliage, which, when 
covered with bright yellow flowers, has a pretty 
effect. With this might be associated plain¬ 
leaved and variegated Periwinkles. With these, 
in clumps here and there and a border of English 
Ivy, a very pretty arrangement may bo made. 
The planting should be done in the latter end 
of October ; then the plants will get good root- 
hold by spring, and a little manure w T orked iu 
would keep them in good health. In the above 
arrangement, the golden variegated Periwinkle 
should not be omitted, as it is really a handsome 
thing, and it likes shelter in winter, at which 
time, in full exposure, it is apt to get cut. If the 
border were ours, we should leave a few spaces, 
or say a zone, l>etween the Ivy edging and tho 
St. John’s Wort, for various kinds of hardy 
bulbs, such as the commoner kinds of Daffodils, 
Snowdrops, Scillas, Triteleias, and it is possible 
that the common Tiger and Orange Lilies would 
do—we would try a few bulbs.— By fleet. 

— Periwinkle, common Marigolds, Nasturtiums, and 
Anemones should help to furnish the bare space.—B. B. B. 

16458.— Plants for damp and shaded 
position. —A question about such a position 
is asked in Gardening of April 17th. Allow’ 
me to suggest a few plants which will probably 
succeed if the soil be suitable. It strikes me 
that if I had no other spot for a garden, I could 
contrive to make it interesting, at least from 
March to the end of June. It w'ould be hard, 
indeed, if the old-fashioned yellow’ Fumitory 
could not be got to spread out its pretty sprays 
of bright, green leaves, and its canary- 
yellow blossoms. Solomon’s Seal, also, would 
grow’ wherever Lily of the Valley would ; it is 
strikingly graceful and valuable for vases. 
Carex pendula is a pretty Sedge, which will grow 
wherever Ferns will, and makes a good contrast 
to them. If the Boil is good, or even tolerable, 
Primroses and Polyanthuses, in their various 
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or very early in the morning on week days, and 
the damage they may do is not appreciable. 
We always keep a small trough of Indian Com 
for them to feed from whenever they feel in¬ 
clined. There are certain flowers that 1 find it 
impossible to grow—Honesty, yellow Alyssum, 
double Daisies, and one or two others they 
devour greedily ; and they have exterminated 
the Horse-radish. Yet, even so, they are not 
so ruinous to a garden as rabbits and slugs often 
prove, and one year we had as many as a dozen 
at a time, and seldom less than four or five. 
Besides the Indian Corn, they pick occasionally 
with the fowls, and are petted with biscuit, 
bread crumbs, or little scraps of meat, at the 
doors and windows.—Boo Myrtle. 


ROSES. 

Marechal Niel Rose.-I forward you 
some blooms of our Marshal Niel Rose-tree, and 
as I understand some people fail to grow this 
truly valuable flower (for it comes in when 
there are but few other flowers suitable for 
drawing-room decoration or for bouquets), I ven¬ 
ture to describe our tree. It was grown from 
a cutting given to us, and I do not believe it 


makes a delightful shade, and always looks 
well, whereas most creepers become bare in the 
winter months, and do not present a picturesque 
appearance. Young wooa strikes freely, aud 
we have been enabled to give away many young 
plants, which we shall watch with interest to 
see if they are as successful as our own. Neither 
mealy bug nor scale affect it, though the other 
plants are so crowded that both have made 
their appearance ; nor do the bees ever touch 
the flowers, although one would expect the 
strong scent to tempt them to do so. The 
flowers are very large and full, but many are 
defective, as they show the centres. Still, 
florist flowers are not always the sweetest and 
best, and anyone would be glad to possess a 
tree similar to ours, although it may not be a 
genuino Marechal Niel.— Mistke. The 

flowers differ somewhat in form and colour from 
those of the well-known Marshal Niel. —Ed. 

16480.— Roses for pot culture.— My 
selection of six Roses for your purpose would 
bo : Reds—General Jacqueminot and A. K. 
Williams; yellows — Celine Forestier and 
William Allen Richardson. The best whites 
among the Teas are : Alba rosea and Rubens. 
These are selected with a view to give you the 


Colours, are sufficient alone to make the place 

g iy, if only the sparrows can be kept from them. 

epaticas would also flower, but rather later 
than in a sunny spot. Dicentra speetabilis 
bears shade very well if the climate be not too 
cold. London Pride is pretty all the year 
round, and does not care for sunshine. Leopard’s 
Bane (Doronicum), I have now opening its 
bright, yellow, Aster-shaped flowers in a damp, 
shady Bpot, but I have had a hard fight with 
the slugs for it. Bluebells, of course, would 
do, but look rather dull without something to 
Bet them off. Double Wood Anemone would be 
a pretty contrast, with its clean white buttons of 
flowers. The lovely blue Anemone alpina grows 
here both in sun and shade, but seems to prefer the 
shade. It is a gem, and not sufficiently known. 
The grand Primula japonica wiH flower in the 
shade. It dies down completely in the winter, 
and therefore must be carefully marked, but it 
is quite hardy and much finer when left in the 
ground all the year. Double Daisies like sun¬ 
shine, but are not too proud to flower in the 
shade. There must be more suitable plants, but 
those I have named, if in sufficient quantity, 
and in good sized patches, are enough to make 
a small plot of ground pretty and interesting, 
at least in the first half of the year. 

Those who do not object to the ex¬ 
pense of buying bulbs every year 
can have a greater variety, as most 
bulbs will flower once under the most 
adverse circumstances. Against a 
wall on which the sun does not 
shine, the Flowering Currant,Winter 
Jasmine, and Virginian Creeper 
might be trained.—S. S. 

16483. — Hardy climber,— 

Clematis Jackmanni ought to do 
well in the situation mentioned, for 
even if cut down to the ground, 
which would only occur in very 
severe winters, it will throw up 
quite a crowd of strong shoots from 
below the soil. We would plant 
more than one kind—a good trio, 
consisting of Jackmanni, rubra 
grandiflora, and flammula. All 
three are amongst the most en¬ 
during of hardy climbers, and will 
last indefinitely. Make the ground 
good by deeply stirring and adding 
plenty of manure ; they wall then 
run up a dozen feet or more the 
first year, and will bloom well.— 

J. C. B. 

16485.—Veronica longifolia 
subsessilis. —My experience of 
this plant does not point to its being 
liable to die away at the end of two 
years, as 44 V. C.” seems to think. I 
have grown it for several years in 
a fairly strong deep soil, and I 
•ee no indication of its strength 
diminishing. But I am convinced 
thai: it requires a good supply of 
root uioisturo during the growing 
fieaaou. In fact, if left to its own 
resources as regards moisture, it 
does not flower satisfactorily ; but if it is well 
supplied with water in dry weather, I have no j 
reason whatever to be dissatisfied with it, and | 
it is such a beautiful border plant that it is 
well worthy of the little attention it requires. 
—J. C. C. 

1&482 — Best dozen Daffodils.— Spurius coronatus 
or General Gordon, bicolor Honfieldii, Prince pa, Empress, 
eernuus pulcher, pallidus pnocox, tortuosm. incompara- 
Mils Figaro, Sir Watkin, Barrii conspieuu-j, Lccdsil, and 
pocticus ornatus.—J. D. E. 

10502.— Trltelela uniflora. —Although quite hardy, 
and of a vigorous nature, this bulb not unfrequently re¬ 
fuses to start into growth. No definite reason can be 
assigned for this capriciousness, as, after laying dormant 
for a year, tho bulbs will generally start into vigorous 
growth. Do not disturb yours ; they will probably grow 
next season, and they may never again act in the same 
wav.—J. Cornhill. 


16536. —Peacocks in gardens — “Pavo V’ 
peacock appears to be more sensible than these 
birds usually are, in going under shelter to roost. 
We have never been able to induce any of ours 
to do so. I fear I cannot give the pretty crea¬ 
tures a very good character as gardeners. Still, 
we have kept a good many for several years, in 
grounds of about the same extent as those 
named by 44 Pavo.” The kitchen garden, which 
is walled, is visited by them only on Sundays, 


A spray of Solomon's Seal. (See i 

to bo a pure-bred Marechal Niel, as some of the 
flowers are pale in colour, others more like the 
old-fashioned Gloire de Dijon, some very full, 
others with an egg-like centre. It is now nearly 
three years old. Last year we had 200 flowers, 
and this year have already had seventy six, and 
to-day (end of March) I counted thirty-six 
blooms full out. It is trained up the iron 
pillar of our conservatory, planted in good soil, 
and forms a roof of brilliant light-green 
leaves, interspersed with flowers in every direc¬ 
tion. The Btem has grown very thick and 
strong, and it is still rapidly making wood. At 
first, this year, wo thought it would scarcely 
flower, but afterwards the buds formed 
rapidly. We cut them with a pair of garden 
scissors, firmly spliced on two smooth long thin 
poles. Still it 13 difficult, as the stalks are so 
strong. So far, it does not show the slightest 
sign of canker. All previous trees we have had 
have been failures—some cankering, others 
having green centres to the flowers, like a bud. 
Our conservatory is a moderate-sized one, lead¬ 
ing out of the drawing-room, and varies 
in temperature from 50 degs. to 75 degs. This 
year, we gathered our first Roses in February. 
With us the leaves never fall, though some turn 
Bright yellow, so that summer and winter it 
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host for early flowering. The well-known 
Niphetos is a better white Rose than either of 
those I have named, but it requires a longer 
time ill heat to get it to expand properly. 
Boule de Neige is the best Perpetual for early 
flowering ; you may prefer that section to tlie 
Teas. —J. C. C. 

- If “E. W.” wishes to grow a few pot 

Roses in his house I should recommend him to 
grow principally Tea Roses, as they bloom more 
treely than Hybrid Perpetuals, and are bettor 
adapted for indoor culture,although the colours 
are mostly light-tinted. If he wishes a few- 
dark to mix with them, I should Suggest H.P. 
Abel Carriere, Alfred Colomb, knd General 
Jacqueminot; for a pink, take La France, which 
forces well and forms a striking contrast in 
foliage to the dark green of the Teas. Of the 
Teas I should include: White—Devoniensis, 
Niphetos, and Alba rosea; yellov—Isabella 
Sprunt (an abundant bloomer), Perle dea 
Jardins, and Jean Ducher ; pink and flesh 
coloured—Catherine Mermet, Coti tease de 
Nadaillac, Souvenir d’Eliso, and Souvonir d’un 
Ami ; buff—Madame Falcot.— Catford. 

_ Bed : Dr. Andry, Duke of Edinburg*- Yellow : 

Caroline Kuster, Etoile de Lyon White: MaCame WUler- 
1 raoz and Niphetos.—J. D. E. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary for teeth ending 
May 15th. 

Potted Euch&rls amazon lea, shifting them on into 
larger pots with holla entire, and using rough turfy loam 
and peat, with some leaf-mould and sand. Trained the 
young shoots of Allamandas in stove near the glass in the 
full light; this is the best treatment to obtain plenty of 
flowers. Shifted on a number of Alocasias and other 
stove foliage plants. Potted into larger pots several 
plants of Impatiens Sultani; this is a valuable plant, and 
will form a fine specimen. It will suooeed in a warm 
greenhouse, but does best in the stove; seeds sown now, or 
cuttings, will produce flowering plants in the autumn. 
Put in cuttings of Marshal Niel Rose ; they strike freely 
now in the same temperature as bedding plants; the 
cuttings were ripened wood token from plants grown 
under glass, and were planted in moist Cocoa fibre in a 
bottom temperature of 75 degs. Shifted on Fuchsias; 
they must never be allowed to get pot-bound till they are 
as large os they are required to be. Polargoniums Just 
coining into flower are receiving copious waterings with 
liquid manure. Heaths and New Holland plants moved to 
a cold pit, where they can have abundance of air and 
stand on a cool bed of ashes. Giving weekly attention to 
Cucumbers in frames, stopping and pegging out the 
•hoots, top-dressing, watering, dec., a9 required. Earthed 
up the latest planted Potatoes and French Beans in pits. 
Thinned out Carrots and other root crops in the kitchen 
garden. Sowed more Peas, including the blue Scimetor, 
which is a good Pea for a dry summer. Planted more 
Scarlet Runners and green Windsor Broad Beans. Sowed 
more Turnips. Earthed up and put sticks to Peas. Drew 
a little soil over the tops of early Potatoes just pushing 
through. Commenoed bedding out by planting some of 
the hardy scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, and Lobelias ; the 
Calceolarias were put out last week. Planted out several 
groups of Stocks and Asters ; shall shelter with branches 
for a few days. We are hampered with so many things in 
pots that It is a necessity to begin a clearance as soon as 
possible. Removed some of the covering from wall trees, 
out shall not uncover entirely for a week yet 

Greenhouse. 

Balsams. —Young plants raised from seed 
■own a short time back must not be allowed to 
suffer for want of room. These plants, to be 
well grown, require rich soil, and to be kept close 
to the glass in a light house or pit, with enough 
air given daily to prevent the growth becoming 
drawn or weak. A little more seed may now 
be sown. 

Sch i zostylis ooocinea in pots.— This plant, 
although hardy, is in some respects better 
adapted for pot culture than for growing in the 
open ground, as, on account of its natural dis¬ 
position to bloom in the late autumn months, its 
dowers are liable to bo cut off by frost when 
out-of-doors. Under liberal treatment it in¬ 
creases fast. Plants that are grown in pots 
require to be frequently divided, os they get so 
crowded as not to have sufficient sustenance to 
attain enough strength to flower well. Auy that 
are in this condition should at once be turned out 
of the pots and the roots separated, reducing 
them to one-half or one-third. In this way the 
stock may be increased so far as required. Ordi¬ 
nary loam will answer well; 7-inch or 8-inch pots 
are large enough to grow the plant in for 
general decorative use, and, in most cases, ex¬ 
amples of this size will be found better than 
larger ones. Where the plants have been grown 
out-of-doors some may now be transferred to 

S ots. The stock should now bo stood out-of- 
oors, in an open situation, with the pots 
plunged in coal ashes, keeping them well sup¬ 
plied with water through the summer, and, when 
the pots get full of roots, giving manure water 
occasionally. 

Zephyranthes. — These beautiful plants, 
although almost hardy in some parts of the 
kingdom, are among the best subjects for pot 
culture that amateurs can take in hand, as they 
require little cultural skill, and do not need 
nearly so much attention as many things. 
AU that is necessary to their well-being is to 
see that the soil is sufficiently supplied with 
water during the growing season, keeping their 
roots proportionately drier in winter, but never 
allowing them to become so dry as Borne bulbs 
require to be during the dormant season. When 
grown in pots, the roots need not be disturbed 
oftener than is necessary to separate them, with 
a view to preventing their getting too much 
crowded, which will not occur oftener than at in¬ 
tervals of two or three years. A 7-inch or 8-inch 
pot is large enough for half-a-dozen bulbs; a com¬ 
post of good strong loam and peat answers for 
them, and enough sand should be added to 
secure the requisite porosity. In common with 
most bulbs, they like firm potting, the soil 
pressed well in the pots, so as to make it solid. 
Established plants now moving should Jiave a 
slight dressing of conceptraf 


s^raw^yaiMg |r^}ch, 


o u washed down by the water that is 
applied, will give the necessary assistance to the 
roots. The same object may be attained by ap¬ 
plications of manure water. Specimens that 
nave got too much crowded in the pots may be 
divided, care being taken not to break the 
roots in separating them, as, like most other 
things of a bulbous nature, they are very im¬ 
patient of injury in this way. 

Trop.«olums. —Plants of T. tricolor and 
T. Jarratti will now be showing flower; their 
shoots should not be allowed to get into a 
tangled mass, as they are often found when 
they are allowed to entwine together in an 
untrained fashion ; for though they do not look 
well when the shoots are too formally arranged, 
still, if left to themselves, they do not suffi¬ 
ciently cover the trellis, or other support, that 
they are intended to clothe. 

NlCOTIANA 8UAVKOLF.NS AND N. AFFIN1S.— 
These plants have been much grown of late 
years, on account of their agreeable perfume, 
and the pretty whito flowers that they bear, 
and which are produced for a considerable time. 
Small stock, now in little pots, should at once 
be moved into others large enough to grow them 
on through the season ; in most cases 7-inch or 
8-inch pots will be large enough. A little more 
seed may be sown, the plants raised from which 
will bloom at a time when they will be very 
acceptable. 

Lobelia cardinalis. —This is another of the 
all-but-hardy plants that answer well grown in 
pots. The brilliant colour of the flowers is 
always effective, and never more so than when 
associated with other things in a greenhouse. 
Plants that have been wintered in frames, or 
anywhere out of the reach of frost, will now be 
moving, and should be placed two or three 
together in 7-inch or 8-inch pots, or singly in 
smaller ones ; ordinary loam, with a little leaf- 
mould, sand, and rotten manure will suit them. 
As soon as potted, give water, and stand the 
plants in a cold frame or a pit for a week or two, 
after which plunge them out-of-doors, keeping 
them well supplied with water during the 
summer. 

La nt an as. —Old plants of Lantana, that had 
their shoots shortened back after they had done 
flowering in autumn, as Fuchsias are treated, 
will now have broken and made some growth ; 
if not already repotted, no timo should be lost 
in getting part of the old soil from their roots, 
replacing it with new, and giving more room to 
such as require it. Like most quick-growing 
things, Lantanas need rich soil, with pots pro- 
tionatc to the size that the plants are wanted to 
attain. If large specimens are required, 1‘2-inch 
or 18-inch pots may be used ; examples that are 
allowed as much room as this will produce a 
profusion of flowers, keeping on blooming right 
through the autumn. These plants strike as 
freely as Fuchsias, and it is well to propagate 
some each year, especially for use in small 
houses, for which small examples are better 
adapted than large specimens. Young shoots, 
such as are now obtainable from plants that 
have recently broken, should be taken off, and, 
inserted an inch or so apart in sand ; covered 
with a propagating glass, and kept moist and 
shaded in a little warmth, they will soon root, 
when they may be placed singly in 3-inch or 
4-inch pots. 

Impatiens Sultani. — This continuous- 
flowering Balsam is deserving of being grown by 
all who have a greenhouse. There is no culti¬ 
vated plant that is more easily managed, pro¬ 
viding that it can be kept moderately warm in 
winter; in summer it does much the best in a cool 
house, where the growth is much more compact 
than when it is kept in heat. For general 
decorative purposes it is best grown in 6-inch or 
8-inch pots. Loam, with some leaf-mould, 
rotten manure, and a little sand, answers for it. 
Old plants that have been cut back should now 
be turned out of the pots, some of the old soil 
shaken away, and new material and more room 
given. Cuttings treated in the usual way, 
by keeping them confined under a propagating 
glass, moist and shaded, will strike readily ; 
when they have got plenty of roots, place them 
in 6-inch pots, which in most cases will be large 
enough, provided they are regularly supplied 
with manure water. 

Stove. 

Plants located in heat naturally require 
from the rapidity of their growth, continual 
attention in keeping their shoots regulated 


Such as are of twining habit must be kept 
to the wires that they are intended to occupy. 
Things of looser habit, such as Allamandas, 
Bougainvilleas, Thunbergias, and Bignoniaa, 
should be attended to at short intervals; as 
in the case of most plants of like habit, unless 
the points of the shoots are kept from hanging 
down, they do not continue to make the requisite 
growth to enable them to flower as they should 
do, en account of the disposition to break out 
fresh growth at the highest point where the 
branches bend over. Through inattention to 
this, it frequently happens that such plants fail 
to make the display that they otherwise would. 
Dipladenias, twining Clerodendrons, and Aristo- 
locliias, if left long to themselves, get their 
shoots entwined, so that they cannot be dis¬ 
entangled without injury. 

Achimenes. —Pot off the latest-9tarted bulbs 
of Achimenes ; these will bloom at a time when 
they will be of more use even than the earliest 
batch. Small pots, with a comparatively limited 
number of bulbs in them, will be found more 
serviceable than a large number too much 
crowded together, as with sufficient room they 
will bloom longer. 

Gloxinias. —Seedling Gloxinias should be 
moved into 3-inch or 4-inch pots as they get 
large enough. Keep the plants close to the 
glass— this is a matter of importance with 
Gloxinias in all their stages, when the roots 
have attained a large size os well as while they 
are small, for, unless the growth is short and 
stocky, the flowers come weak with so little sub¬ 
stance in them that they are of little use for 
cutting. 

Palms. —Considering the size which many of 
the species of Palms naturally grow to they 
will do with comparatively much smaller pots 
than most plants ; still, it is possible to err in 
this direction by confining their roots so mftch 
that the leaves have a yellow sickly appearance. 
Palms will bear potting at any time of the year 
while growtli is going on ; consequently, if any 
of the stock are suffering for want of room, the 
plants may be moved into pots a little larger 
than those they have occupied. They like good 
holding soil, which should be made quite firm in 
the pots. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Beds of Spring Flowers are only now just 
coming to their best, in consequence of the back¬ 
wardness of the season; and if these beds 
occupy prominent positions which will after¬ 
wards require to be made gay with summer 
bedding plants, some provision should be made 
now, in the shape of special compost, to give the 
newly-planted things a chance by and-by, when 
the spring flowers have passed the zenith of 
their beauty aud effectiveness. The best way 
to deal with such beds is to dig or fork them 
over, and then cover the surface 6 inches deep 
with compost, - consisting chiefly of charred 
refuse and leaf-soil, or decayed vegetable matter, 
such as accumulates from the waste matters iu 
all gardens. This is better than manure in its 
ordinary sense ; it may be lightly forked in, to 
mix and blend it with the soil in the bed. 
Under such conditions, anything planted in the 
beds will start away at once and rapidly fill up. 
Where 

Carpet beds are employed, the spring 
flowers and the carpeting plants fit in well 
together, as such things as Alternanther&s 
cannot be safely trusted out unprotected before 
the first or second week in June, and, even in 
this late season, the spring flowers will have 
done their duty by that time. 

Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and Phloxes for 
exhibition.— These, for the purpose named, re¬ 
quire special treatment. The plants should have 
plenty of space—Dahlias not less than 6 feet, 
Hollyhocks the same, and Phloxes 4 feet. The 
Hollyhocks and Phloxes are now planted and 
growing freely ; the Dahlias are at present 
hardening off in a cold frame, exposed fully 
during the day, but covered at night. The site 
for each plant should be marked out, and a 
barrowful of turfy loam and manure, thoroughly 
blended, aud in a mellow condition, Bhonld be 
placed in the hole where each plant is to go ; 
when this is completed drive in the central 
stake, and all will then be in readiness for 
planting about the 20th of May, or as soon as 
the weather is suitable. 

Surplus Fuchsias.— 1 The plants which have 
l>econie too large or too old !for the greenhouse 
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or conservatory make excellent decorative sub¬ 
jects for the border, and, if they have been kept 
cool through the winter and spring, they may be 
planted out at once. 

White flowers are always beautiful, and 
should be planted in sufficient numbers to make 
some mark in the general effect. Beds of white 
Pelargoniums and verbenas are always effective 
in any general arrangement of beds, and white 
Lilies, white Dahlias, Phloxes, Ac., present an 
attractive appearance in the borders when 
associated with blue and pink-coloured flowers. 
The scarlets and yellows are more common, and 
in the majority of gardens there is too much 
scarlet. It is rather too early to begin the 
general bedding-out yet. All plants in small 
pots must be well supplied witn water if the 
weather continues dry. 

Fruit Garden. 

Watering wall trees. —The water supply 
is a very important question in many gardens, 
and it is very closely linked to the labour ques¬ 
tion, which is seriously agitating the minds of 
many gardeners. There may be an unlimited 
supply of water, or a pond, m close proximity 
to the garden, and yet many of the crops in the 
garden may suffer from drought. It is certain 
that the wall trees in many gardens need a more 
liberal supply of water from this time onwards 
till August; but the question with most of us is, 
how are they to get it ? The beat and cheapest 
plan, in the long run, will be to have a large 
cistern in some elevated situation, and have tne 
water pumped into it by hydraulic power, 
where possible. At any rate, everything pos¬ 
sible should be done to keep the roots of wall 
trees moist during the growing season. Water¬ 
ing is very heavy work, and men will shirk it, 
unless the supervision is intelligent and perse¬ 
vering. When the water is laid on one 
man with a hose will do more work than half- 
a-dozen in watering and washing wall trees. 

Disbuddino open-air vines. —Healthy vines 
always push more shoots than are needed, and 
the weakest should be rubbed off os soon as the 
strongest can be selected. Grafts should be 
frequently examined, and any defects in the 
clay made good at once, as one of the necessary 
conditions for success in grafting is to keep the 
air from the grafts. 

Vines in pots. —This is a favourite mode of 
growing Grapes in the amateur’s greenhouse. 
Where they are now just breaking, and will 
afterwards have to be grown on without fire¬ 
heat, the drainage of the pots must be per¬ 
fect. It used to be thought desirable to fruit 
the vines in the pots in which they were 
grown, as repotting in the spring was con¬ 
sidered to be injurious to the crop; but this 
fallacy has now been exposed. Vines in pots 
may oe repotted at any time, if they require 
more food. The soil should be rough, turfy 
loam, with manure, and some bone-dust. Press 
this coinpost firmly about the ball of the plant. 
Sometimes the vines, after the fruit has been 
set, are turned out of the pots and planted in a 
tub, to encourage the rapid swelling of the 
Grapes. 

The ventilation— now that the weather 
has become spring-like—must be increased in 
quantity, and the lights should be open a little, 
not later than seven o’clock in the morning. 
Houses standing in warm, sheltered positions 
should have the top ventilators, or some of them, 
opened a little by six o’clock, on bright, warm 
mornings, closing on bright days at half-past 
three in the afternoon. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Thinnino the root drops.— This should be 
done as soon as it can be seen which plants 
are the best and strongest, and most likely to 
develop into the handsomest and finest roots. 
Many people thin their crops without realising 
to the full the benefit of this power of selee 
tiou. Always having this in mind, Onions 
may bo thinned to 4 inches, Beet to 7 or 8 
inches, Parsnips to G inches, Carrots to f> 
inches. Turnips to from 8 to 12 inches, Salsafy 
to 6 inches. I am quoting the distances that 
will produce a profitable crop of moderate-sized 
roots ; if large examples are required for special 
purposes, more space may be allowed. 

Cauliflowers in trenches. —In some gar¬ 
dens Cauliflowers in July are useless, because 
the soil is too porous and the labour of watering 
too great; but this will not be the case if a 
trench is opened—the same as for Celery, only 
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considerably wider—and some manure placed 
in the bottom, to be well blended with the 
soil. The trench may be 3 feet or 4 feet 
wide, and, when ready for planting, the 
surface should be 3 or 4 inches below 
the ground level. I have had very nice little 
Cauliflowers planted only a foot apart in such 
trenches, but, to obtain fine heads, a little more 
space should be given. 

Broad Beans. —In a general way it is not of 
much use planting these after this date, but a 
good breadth may be planted now on a cool piece 
of land for late use. French Beans and Scarlet 
Runners should be planted in quantity now. 

Summer Spinach should be sown at frequent 
intervals now, if a supply is to lie kept up. Sow 
on the coolest land, in rows 12 inches apart, 
thinly, and allow all the plants to stand. If 
plants which are liable to bolt are disturbed at 
the roots, that tendency will be increased. Bear 
in mind what I have said about Spinach sub¬ 
stitutes in a previous article. The autumn or 
winter Spinach is now producing freely, and, if 
the stalks are cut or pinched off as they appear, 
the running to seed may be delayed for some 
time. For instance, if, in gathering the Spinach 
at this season, we were to cut all away with a 
knife, a new growth would spring up that would 
produce nice succulent leaves later than is usual 
with this crop. K. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

There is no lack of work now, especially where 
there is a little glass—everything seems to want 
doing all at once. The watering alone takes up 
a considerable time almost every day, and this 
is aa operation that must by no means be neg¬ 
lected or “scamped.” At this time of year, 
when a plant (that is, one whose pot is fairly 
filled with roots) requires water at all, it wants 
a good soaking; and one of the rocks on which 
many amateurs go to wreck is this very point. 
They give water by dribblets, which is the worst 
of all possible plans, while a nurseryman or pro¬ 
fessional gardener waits until generally a house¬ 
ful, or, at least, a batch, of plants are reasonably 
dry, and then waters them right through, 
affording each sufficient to penetrate to every 
particle of root and soil, leaving the house all 
dripping. This is one of the great secrets of 
success, and provided the drainage is right, and 
the soil made reasonably firm, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to over-water a healthy plant, provided only 
that it receives no moisture imtil it really wants 
it. The air in towns being considerably drier 
than it is in country places (under normal con¬ 
ditions), syringing becomes a matter of even 
greater importance, particularly in such bright 
and dry weather as we have been experiencing 
lately, and when plants are in full and rapid 
growth. Morning is the best time for this 
operation, and, whenever the day promises to be 
bright and warm, it is well at this season to 
ive all plants under glass a thorough shower- 
ath early, before the Bun is high enough to run 
any risk of scalding taking place. This not 
only creates a moist, growing atmosphere in the 
house, but cleanses the plants from all dust and 
soot, and it is, therefore, highly beneficial. 
Another sprinkling may be given just before 
closing the ventilators in the afternoon ; but so 
early m the season this should not be nearly so 
heavy as the morning douche. 

Chrysanthemums now require a good deal 
of attention. It is not yet too late to pot off 
late-struck cuttings into large 60-sized pots. 
If this is done at once, they will be fit to move 
into 6-inch sizes towards the middle or end of 
May, and thefinalshift into 9-inch or 10-inch pots 
maybe given about the end of Juno, which we con¬ 
sider early enough for all ordinary purposes. At 
thesame time, if the plants are at the present time 
in 48’s (5-inch pots) and pretty strong, they can 
go into 24’s(7& inch) early next month, and will 
take 10-inch or 11-inch pots well by the middle 
of June. Many growers now practise the cut¬ 
ting-down system, and, particularly in places 
where there is not a lofty structure in which 
the plants can be bloomed, this is an admirable 
plan. The blooms produced by this method are 
not, as a rule, so large rb those afforded by 
plants which have been encouraged to grow to 
their full height; but, if carefully attended to, 
they are quite equal in form, and much more 
freely and more certainly produced. Nothing 
is more vexatious to an amateur than to have 
plants, that have been grown on carefully all 


the year, throwing crooked or imperfect flowers, 

! or perhaps going blind altogether; yet this is what 
frequently occurs with such varieties as Eve, 
Hero of Stoke Newington, Prince of Wales, and 
others, while, if they are cut back, you have 
plants not half the height that can scarcely fail 
to produce plenty of well-shaped moderate¬ 
sized flowers. The best time to perform 
this operation is the first week in June, or the 
last week in May, and the plants then should be 
well established in 6-inch, or at least in 5-inch, 
pots. Cut them right down, however tall at 
the time, to 6 inches or so from the soil, and, 
when they have fairly broken again, repot into 
the flowering size. Leave only three shoots, if 
large flowers are desired, and four, six, or more, 
to produce a greater number of smaller blooms. 
Feed the plants well, and disbud at discretion. 
Blooms fit for exhibition in a cut state can 
hardly be obtained by this method. A long and 
strong growth, and skilful cultivation, can 
alone ensure these ; but for decorative purposes 
this plan is admirable, and saves a great amount 
of trouble and risk. 

The propagation of almost all kinds of 
plants is now effected readily and rapidly in a 
gentle heat. Shade all tender, young stuff— 
seedlings and newly-inserted cuttings especially 
—from strong or sudden sunshine, and harden 
all kinds of plants, when well rooted or estab¬ 
lished, by removal to a cooler and more airy 
atmosphere. B. 0. R. 


AQUARIA. 

16425.—Gold fish dying.—“T. J. P.” 
possibly has one of the old-fashioned white 
glass globes, narrowest at the top, and has it 
moreover standing in a window, as I have often 
seen them, with the sun on it for hours at a 
time. If that is not cruelty to animals, I do 
not know what is. Fish should be kept in a 
proper bell-shaped glass, green-tinted, or in one 
of the square tanks now so plentiful, and if it 
has a fountain, so much the better. In buying 
one, choose that w'hich exposes the largest sur¬ 
face of water to the air. They should be kept 
away from the window, and the darker tne 
room the better. I prefer those gold fish which 
flourish in cold water, though I think Prussian 
carp, which can be bought as live bait, are 
quite as pretty, more hardy, more amusing, and 
cost less. “ T. J. P.” should keep some common 
water snails, one or two efts, or newts, and a 
few minnows—that is, if his glass is large 
enough. If he keeps minnows or efts, he must 
have a covering of muslin, or some other con¬ 
trivance, to prevent them from jumping out. 
My fish-glass stands on a table in the centre of 
a room, and when the room gets hot the fish 
appear to get giddy. I can tell in a minute 
when one of my pets is ailing, and I have the 
lass taken out of the room to a cool place, or 
change the water at once. If that does not 
make it right, I put it in a pan on the sink, and 
let the water from the tap run on it for some 
time. This treatment seldom fails. By-the- 
bye, “ T. J. P.” does not say if he ever feeds 
them. They require very little, but they 
cannot live on nothing.—J. T. H. 


j 16484. — Soapsuds. —Your seedling plants 
; die because the surface has been allowed to get 
too dry. Soot-water and soapsuds are useful 
stimulants to most established plants, but if 
you are a novice in using them, you will do 
better by confining yourself to the use of clear 
water for seedling plants. Keep a constant 
eye on the condition of all seed-beds, and, as 
soon as the surface gets dry, give it a gentle water¬ 
ing, and in a few hours after sprinkle some dry 
fine soil over the young plants sufficient to 
earth up the stems of all long-stemmed plants a 
quarter of an inch. Repeat the watering as 
often as necessary, but in every case the 
earthing may be repeated for three or four 
weeks. This earthing will prove very strengthen¬ 
ing to all young seedlings, especially to all 
the Brassica family ; also to Celery, Lettuces, 
Ac.—J. C. C. 

Grubs on Lillum oandldum.— At the present 
time, white Lilies should be looked to, as a small grub, 
about the size of a wireworm, is likely to make its appear- 
anoe in the heart of the plant, and will destroy it, if not 
removed. We lost our Lilies year after year till I happened 
to disoover It last year. Have any other readers observed 
the same thing T—Q. K. 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TREE PJSONTES. 

The Tree Pieonies, though introduced long ago, 
and perfectly hardy, are not as plentiful in 
English gardens as they should be. Perhaps 
the illustration which we here publish may have 
the effect of inducing some of our readers who 
do not grow them to gpt specimens at the proper 
time. September and October are the months 
best suited for planting. They require little 
care, are not particular as to soil, but like it 
strong and good; they are, however, gross 
feeders, and amply pay for occasional top- 
dressings of decomposed cow-dung. The photo¬ 
graph from which our engraving was made was 
sent us by Mr. Bashford, who supplies the 
following note:—“In the county of Midlothian 
there are some magnificent old-established 
specimens of the Tree Preony. They seem to 
flourish in any fair soil, as usually found in well- 
kept gardens. In several localities the largest 
and handsomest trees grow on sloping banks of 
light and deep soil, well exposed to the sun, and 
protected from fierce winds. During the time 
they are in bloom their wealth of colour carries 
all l>efore them. The illustration is of a plant 
in the garden of Mr. W. M. Wardrop, of 
Kevock Bank, 


results, showing that the eause of canker must be 
looked for in some other direction. Here I have 
an old Ribston Pippin tree, and few kinds 
canker more readily than does this kind. Why 
is that so ? The tree itself is naturally a3 
hardy as almost any other kind. Its chief 
difference from others lies in the high quality of 
its fruit. When I came here fifteen years ago 
that tree was in robust health and* cropped 
freely. Then came a succession of cold seasons, 
and canker developed so materially that wood 
died off wholesale. I therefore beheaded the 
tree down to stems 6 inches in diameter, and 

{ >ermitted it to break again. Now it has a 
arge head that is full of healthy, robust growth, 
as perfect of its kind as would be found on a 
young tree. Yet this excellent result comes 
from roots that have never been touched, but are 
in just the same deep clayey subsoil they were 
in some seven years ago when the canker was 
so evident. The result illustrates what so many 
others have experienced, that to cut off the 
head of an old and apparently stunted or un¬ 
healthy tree, and either to graft it or to allow 
it to grow again, as I did, is to give it a new 
lease of life and create practically a new tree. 
Now if canker were the product of cold, wet, 
or sour subsoils, how happens it that the roots 


are far more subject to canker than others—in¬ 
deed, many put it that some kinds of Apples 
canker much, whilst other kinds, growing in the 
same soil and under the same conditions, escape 
—shows that the first-named sorts must bo more 
susceptible of the affection for reasons unknown, 
but probably of a constitutional nature ; hence, 
in breeding Apples henceforth such cankerous 
sorts should be avoided as parents. It is self- 
evident that the situation of the roots cannot 
l)e accepted as conclusive as to the cause of 
canker when we see trees subject to the disease 
cut hard down and then growing quite out 
of it, while the roots have not been touched. 
It seems also pretty conclusive that, as canker 
affects fruit trees chiefly, there must be some 
connection between that and the fruit bearing 
properties. Then we have had abundant evi¬ 
dence that cold, especially when experienced in 
the summerand autumn, is provocativeof canker, 
but chiefly in the newer wood, whilst a very low 
temperature in the winter will sometimes be 
productive of the most disastrous effects in the 
propagation of canker. Really, canker is without 
doubt a disruption of cellular tissue produced 
by bursting of the sap vessels or cells, the 
coagulation of the sap practically causing a 
severe wound in the wood affected. Naturally, 
beyond such a 
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disruption of the 
sap vessels the 
wood must die, 
because the cir¬ 
culation of the 
sap is checked 
or destroyed. 
Our fruit trees 
a few years since 
failed materially 
in many places 
to produce 
ripened wood, 
because the sea¬ 
sons did not give 
the needful sun¬ 
shine. We have 
had more of this 
during the past 
few years, and 
with it we have 
had more ripe 
wood and less 
canker. If we 
could always 
have warm au¬ 
tumns, no doubt 
canker would 
trouble us but 
little; that, how¬ 
ever, is a re¬ 
medy beyond our 
utmost capacity 
always to secure. 
—A. D. H. 

Bees in or¬ 
chard house. 
—1 know of no 
better way of 
securing a heavy 
crop of Peaches 
and Nectarines than by putting a hive of bees 
in the house when the trees are in bloom. 
This has been our practice for several years past 
in the case of a house in which the trees come 
into flower in March, and the result is always 
satisfactory. When the bees are in the house 
we never brush the flowers or shake the trees 
in the hope of fertilising the flowers ; this work 
is left entirely to the bees, and they do it 
effectually. I have just thinned nine hundred 
small Nectarines from a tree which covers a 
piece of trellis 4 yards square, and several 
hundred more will have to be taken off before 
the crop is a safe and ordinary one. This, 1 
think, is proof enough as to the advantage of 
employing bees, and those who think such 
work does the bees harm make a great mistake, 
as they thus get a supply of food before it is 
plentiful out-of-doors, and I have noted that I 
have for two years secured my first swarm and 
earliest-filled sections from the Peach house 
bees. I may add that I have a good many 
hives of bees. In my opinion they are very 
useful in a garden at this season, and, when 
managed on the bar-frame system, they are 
not only interesting, but also profitable, 
Maroam, 


Lass wade, who 
has a fine col¬ 
lection of rare 
hardy herba¬ 
ceous plants. 
The above plant 
had more than a 
hundred blooms 
out at one time, 
none less than 6 
inches in dia¬ 
meter, of a lovely 
satiny flesh 
colour, beauti¬ 
fully relieved by 
foliage of exqui¬ 
site harmony.” 


FRUIT, 


Tree Pieony in Scotland. From a photograph sent us by Mr. W. T Basil ford, 
of Argyle House, Portobello, N.B. 


canker 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
tor insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden. London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender is required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be. sent to press some time in advance oj 
dale, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and titleplaced against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit(the corresjwndents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


16567.— Tennis-Court. —Advice os to a cheap and 
lasting mode of fencing or netting-in, requisite height of 
net, &e., would oblige.—C. W. K. 

16568.—Ant Jumps.— Will any reader of Gardening 
kindly tell me how to destroy ant Jumps in tennis lawns 
without injuring the Grass 7—Alfred P. Pike. 

16560.— Basket plants.—Will any reader kindly tell 
me the names of best basket plants indoors and outdoors 
—of course, for suspending?— Flora, Cambridge. 

16570.—Caterpillars on fruit trees.—1 am much 
troubled with caterpillars on my fruit trees, and should be 
glad to learn the best way to get rid of them.—W. J. S. 

16571.—Sand for cage birds.— Can any keeper 
of birds tell me where to procure bird sand, or nne 
red gravel, in the neighbourhood of Blackheath? I use 
about a bushel a week.—T. F. W. 

16572.— Mignonette in pots.— Would “ J. C. C.,” 
or some other good authority, kindly give a few particulars 
as to the culture of Mignonette in pots, as I have been very 
unsuccessful ?—F. M., Burton-on-Trent. 

16573.— Climbing-plants in pots or boxes.— 
I should be glad to learn the best hardy climbing-plants, 
evergreen preferred, which will do well in pots or boxes, to 
till a corner facing 8. E. ?— Lisles, Cheshire. 

16574.— Forcing pit.— Will any readers kindly give 
me description of the nest kind of forcing pit, about 17 by 
12, and the proper arrangement of pipes, for striking cut¬ 
tings, starting Gloxinias, <fcc. 7— Wef.kly Reader. 

10575.—Suffolk clay pipes for heating.—I am 
making a forcing house, ana am using 9-inch pipes, mode 
of clay, similar to that used for the well-known Suffolk 
red bricks. Can any readers inform me if they will stand 
the heat required, and if there is any danger of cracking, 
or serious objection to their use for a flue 40 feet long 7— 
Experiment, Suffolk. 

16570.— Spring bedding-plants.— Are there any 
dwarf plants which can bo used to All a bed between the 
time of Crocuses and the regular bedding-out plants? 
Would Sedum Lydium anti Spcrgula aurea do planted in a 
pattern?— Rf.d Marlkv. Yes; both could be used as 

you suggest, and, being quite hardy, they could be left 
out all (lie winter.— Ed. 

16577.—Stocking a cold greenhouse.—I shall be 
glad of advice as to the best way of stocking a small 
greenhouse, 13 by 6J, which I do not propose to heat at 
all. It is a lean-to, the north and east sides being walls ; 
the foundations are brick, and the house is not much ex¬ 
posed to wind on the glass sides. What climbers would 
do well in it?— Seedling, Westbury-on-Trym. 

16578.— Kitchen garden manures.— Would any 
reader kindly tell me what are the best chemical sub¬ 
stances to use for the kitchen garden generally, as manure, 
where that of the farm-yard is not readily procurable, and 
guano is prohibited by its offensive odour? The use of 
chemical substances seems to be well understood in agri¬ 
culture, but not, as far as I know, in horticulture.—E. F. 

16579.— Propagation of Asplenium. —I have a 
Fern, Asplenium, the lower fronds of which are covered 
thickly with what appear to be small Ferns. Will you 
kindly inform me how these can be grown further, as the 
fronds upon which they are growing are withering?— 
W. M., South Hackney. Peg the whole frond down to 
a pan of soil, and in a short time th <• plantlets will take 
root.— Ed. 

16530. -Clothing bare surface under trees — 
I have a lawn, lying 600 feet or thereabouts above sea 
level, on a sandy soil—indeed, above sand rock of great 

depth, it is exposed to west, partially to south and east, 
and shelter-d from the north, towards which point of the 
compass it slopes slightly. On the southern side of it 

S 'ow two old trees of considerable size—an Oak and a 
irch. Under and around these the Grass has gradually 
disappeared, leaving an unsightly bareness. If any 
reader can advise mo how to remedy this state of things I 
shall be most grateful. We have sown the bare part 
several times with Grass seed in vain.—K. A. G. 


16581.— Capnodlum Footli on Camellia leaves. 
—This fungus has been in the house for years (see query 
10507). The trees are planted in the borders round the 
house, and bloom welL Some old Vines, that never bear, 
cover the roof, and keep the house shaded. In the centre 
is a large stand of hardy Ferns. The doors are generally 
left open in the summer. I thought that sulphur fumes, 
or dusting the leaves with sulphur, might check the 
disease ; but I do not know how to fumigate with sulphur. 
There must surely be some way of checkiug its ravages.— 
B. H., Portmadoc. /, We know of no remedy that can 
be applied with any prospect of success when the parasite 
is once developed. If any is applied it should be directed 
to the destruction of the -infects which, as we stated in 
reply to your Idst query, fit generally awotnpkniiy.- Ed. 
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16582 — Saddle-boilers.—I have a small saddle-boiler; 
the fire-hole is 3 feet long, 1 foot wide, and 1 foot deep : 
the fire-bars are 8 inches below the bottom of the door of 
fire-hole. The fire-hole and stoke-hole doors are both 
facing S.S.E.,and about 1 foot below the level of the 
ground. During the severe frosts I just managed to keep 
ray house 4 degs. or 5 degs. above freezing point, but as 
soon as the weather changed, I could not make the fire 
burn by any means. I have had the chimney swept and 
have thoroughly oleaned the three fiues—one being at top 
of boiler, and one at each side—but to no purpose. I cannot 
get a good fire. Will any reader who thoroughly under¬ 
stands saddle-boilers kindly give me any information ?—A 
Novice, Reigatc. 

16583.— Utilising 1 garrets and cellars.—I have 
three large garrets, dry, well-lighted, and not too much ex¬ 
posed, as there are both ceiling and roof above. I have 
also two large cellars, dark, somewhat damp, as there is 
always about one-fourth of an inch of WAter running over 
the floor; the walls are not so damp as might be expected, 
neither is there any smell of mouldy dampness. I want 
to put these now vacant places to some profitable use- 
something that will not take up too much time and atten¬ 
tion when once set going. It seems to mo that the culture 
of Mushrooms is most likely to suit my place and time, 
and any advice thereon suited to my facilities will be most 
thankfully received. Are my cellars too damp for the 
purpose, and are the garrets too dry? Which is most 
suitable? Shall I adopt different methods for each? If 
some other crop is more suitable for me than Mush¬ 
rooms I shall be pleasod to receive a hint from any corre¬ 
spondent better informed on these matters than myself,— 
Cephas. 

16584 — Raising 1 Zinnias.—I have tw o sets of Zinnias 
in two separate cold frames—one set pricked out, the 
other not; they arc about 14 inches high, and are in their 
second leaf state, the third just showing. These third 
leaves look yellow, the seed leaf is decaying, and some of 
the seedlings droop and shrivel about the middle of the 
Stem ; but on pulling them out the roots look very 
healthy. Can someone explain the cause, And say how 
they should be treat' d ? I nave endeavoured to keep them 
from being too damp—have put them at the end of the 
frames, where they would get tho full benefit of the air. 
The frames are opened a bit every day, and altogether on 
flue days. The boxes are well drained. Other seedlings 
In the same frames—Dahlias, Stocks, Marigolds, &c.—are 
doing very well. My Zinnias went off the same last year. 
Is it too late to raise them now? -Seedling. There is 
probably something wrong in the compost. It is not too 
late to raise Zinnias, and the plants would fioicer in the 
autumn.—E d. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer ailditional 
advice on the various subjects. 

16585.— Cucumber growing: ( R . S.).— You may 
grow a good-sized plant in a light 4 feet by 6 feet. 

16586.— Hardy Azalea not flowering (L. D.).— 
Do not replant until autumn. The want of sun is pro- 
l>ably the cause of its not flowering. 

1 6587.— Increasing Crocus bulbs ( Mereat Cross). 
—The “ small bulbs adhering to the Crocus bulbs ’’ simply 
show' that the plants are increasing naturally. Surely you 
would not wish to alter this ? 

16583.— Paraffin oil for heating (G. F. B.).—\t 
care is exercised, paraffin oil may be used for heating pur¬ 
poses in plant houses. The stove should be kept quite 
clean, ana the purer the oil tho less trouble you will have. 

16589.— Lifting Crocuses ( Mereat Cross).— No ; you 
should not disturb the Crocuses until the foliage has died 
down. When this has decayed you may take up the 
bulbs ; but Crocuses are alw-ays better when not lifted at 
all. 

16590.— Grape culture (It. Henly).— The fact that 
only one of the Vines went wrong would show that there 
must be something wrong with the roots of that particular ' 
plant; obviously, any general ill-treatment would have 
affected all alike. 

16501.— The Yellow Flag Iris (RolUston).— Yes; 
you can grow the yellow Flag Iris in a shady border. But 
why put it in peat? Give it some stroag loam, and it will 
be grateful for it. Moisture is essential to it, and so is 
sun light, if it is to flower freely. 

16592. — Imantophyllum minlatum In cool 
greenhouse (L. D.).— Yes; the Imantophyllum will 
grow in such a house. As flowers have not already appeared 
you will probably not get any until next year ; it may be 
that it is not yet strong enough to produoe bloom. 

16593.— India-rubber plant (Holw).— It is difficult 
to assign any specific reason for the state of your plant; 
but if you read the article In last week’s number (p. 102), 
and previous notes on Ficus elastica, you will probably be 
able to apply the information therein given to your own 
case. 

16594.— Barked Pear tree (Redmarle).— If the hark 
has been quite pared off nothing can be done for the tree. 
If, however, it has not been removed all round, the best 
course to adopt would be to paint the naked part with 
some protective material—such as a mixture of cow-dung 
and tar. 

16595.— Carnation flowers decaying (IT. E. G.\ 
—Some of the varieties with large, very full flowers do 
not open well out-of-doors, utdess the nights are warm ; 
but this is not often the ease, except in July and August, 
during which months nearly all varieties of Carnations 
will open their flowers. There is no way of preventing 
this decay in the flowers, except by placing the plants 
under glass, or growing such varieties as open their flow’ers 
more freely. Damp or cold nights are the cause. —D. 

16596.—“ Keeping perennials dwarf” (Rollis- 
ton). - You must not pinch back your perennials. All the 

{ >lants you mention flower at the tops of the shoots, and 
f you shorten them you will get only weakly shoots, and 
probably no flowers at all. You can, of course, thin them 
out; this would Improve the shoots, hut would also tend 
to make them grow higher. If the plants grow too high 
for your position, you should substitute others that are 
naturally dwarfer. 


16597.—Sand for lightening clay soil (V. C.).— 
You can use the common yellow sand for this purpose, 
and it is not likely to prove injurious to plants. 

16593.—Watering Lilies of the Valley (Holw).— 
When the plants are arv they should be watered, and an 
occasional dose of weak manure w’&ter would do them 
good. 

16599.—Primula denticulata (Rev. 11. E. F.) — 
The Primula is as named above. You can remove it after 
it has done flowering, if you wish to do so ; but it will he 
better if left alone. Seedling plants nre always more 
vigorous than old ones ; but they frequently do not flow er 
until the second season. 

10600.—Muak (V. C., Crouch End).-Ho ; tho Mimulus 
is not hardy enough to be left out all the winter in jour 
stiff soil. You should lift the plants in autumn, and keep 
them through the winter in a frame, or greenhouse, or 
window. Light, warm soil, with plenty of moisture, and a 
southerly exposure, would be suitable for the plant. 

16001.—Whitewash as shading (H. D .).—It is 
not so convenient to havo what may he termed a perma¬ 
nent shading as to have removable blinds, because in dti'l 
weather the plants ought to have as much light as possible. 
A thin w’hitcwash is, however, the best substitute for such 
blinds. Put it on thinly at first, and when the sun gets 
stronger give another coat. 

16602. — Unsatisfactory Crown Imperials 
(Chayton Glyn).— Judging from the specimens, we should 
say I here is something the matter with the bulbs, for there 
has been no weather to injure them. A frequent cause of 
injury to Crown Imperials is cutting the steins off as soon 
os the flowers have decayed. They should always be 
allowed to die down naturally. 

16603. — Taking up Hyacinth bulbs (Mereat 
Cross).— While the loaves are green, the plant is ripening 
the bulb, and laying the foundation for next year’s spike, 
and, therefore, must not be disturbed. When the leaves 
have died down, you may remove the bulbs, If you like. 
But why not plant your Geraniums and Calceolarias over 
or around the Crocus and Ilj’acinth bulbs 7 

16601.—Colours of Ro30S (J. II. Q .\—Cheshunt 
Hybrid (T.). vigorous, red, shaded with violet, large, full, 
slightly fragrant, very distinct, a good Rose, free in the 
spring, butshy in autumn; Goubault(T.), free or moderate, 
rose, tiuged with salmon ; Seven Sisters fsynonjmous with 
Or6ville), blush, tinged and striped with various shades, 
small or medium size, a tender variety, of no value. 

16605.— Daffodils not flowering (A. Lovell).—How 
can anyone tell you why your Daffodils do not flower 
w’hen you do not say a word about the treatment you hav e 
given them? You do not tell us how you grow them, nor 
how old the bulbs are, and, in fact, you say nothing upon 
which we could base an opinion as to the cause of your 
failure. Write again, and we will help j r ou, if we can. 

10606— Scillas and Snowdrops (J. S. if’.) —The 
writer of the article in the Journal referred to has not 
stated the cose fully. Generally speaking, as in your case, 
the Snowdrops would be out of flower before Scilla sibirica 
bloomed ; but in some seasons they might bloom together. 
For instance, if we had a verj' cold February the Snow¬ 
drops would be later than usual, and a burst of sunshine 
then might bring out the Squills at the same time. 

10607.—Stove climbers (Reader). — A strict defini¬ 
tion of a Btove climber would be a plant of a twining or 
climbing habit of grow'th ; but any plant \vh 03 e Bhoots are 
slender, and can be trained to a wall, is called a stove 
climber. In nine cases out of ten, iheAllanmnda is 
trained under the roof or against a wall; but, if the strict 
definition given above is adopted, it is not a climber, inas¬ 
much as it may be grown as a standard. Thi definition 
of what is intended to he shown in a particular class at 
any exhibition should he mode by the committee. 

10C08.—Vines unhealthy (One in Trouble).—Tho 
reason why tho flower-buds decay and aerial roots form on 
the V'ines is that the roots are in bad condition. If the 
border is examined no roots will be found near the sur¬ 
face ; all of them will be near the bottom of tho border, in 
unsuitable soil, and, consequently, unhealthy. The 
remedy will be to get the roots up near the surface and 
into good, rich, sweet loam.—D. 

10609.- Insects on lawn (Q. E. C.).—Tho insects 
which cause you annoyance on your lawn are a small kind 
of wild bee, belonging to the genus Andrena ; but we can¬ 
not say of what species they are without seeing specimens, 
as sev eral burrow in the earth in the manner you describe. 
Their object in making the holes is to provide a place for 
rearing their j'oung iu. These little bees are quibe harm¬ 
less ; they never sting, unless handled, and then their sting 
is a mere priek. If you really want to get rid of them get 
a light butterfly net and catch as many as possible, and 
lay salt or lime over the holes, or water them with half an 
ounce of corrosive sublimate, dissolved in a small quantity 
of warm water, and then mixed with 20 gallons of cola 
water.— O. S. S. 


UNANSWERED QUERIES. 

16139.— Turnips for exhibition.— Will any reader 
kindly let me know the best way to grow Turnips for 
exhibition ? -Exhibitor. 

16146.— Growing Cucumbers for exhibition. 
—I should be very thankful to any reader for instructions 
how to grow Cucumbers in a cold frame 4 feet by 4 feet, 
when and where to pinch off, when to sow the seed, and 
the best material ana way to make the bed; and how high 
the bed should he from the glass ; also how to Judge 
whether they are good enough to take a prize ? They are 
to he exhibited August 12, 1886. Seed, Telegraph.— 
Exhibitor. _ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Seedling.— It would be impossible to name the flower 
from description.— -J. W.— No ; there is no double white 

Hepatica.- Saward.— Write to Mr. Cutbush, of High- 

gate. - Constant Subscriber.—I, Baines’ “ Stove and 

Greenhouse Plants;” 2, Let them run north to south, if 
possible.- K .—You do not tell us what the Passion¬ 

flower is; much depends on the variety, and, without 
knowing it, we could only make a guess at the cause of 

failure to produce bloom.- Oaken.— We do not know the 

address of the firm in question ; but greenhouses as 
tenants’ fixtures are advertised- now In Gardening, and 
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uij of the firms advertising' would be pleased to supply 
you with what you want.--— J. Booth man.— You do not 
state the circumstances very fully. You are, we think, 
entitled to compensation for any damage done to your 
property. Try before the work is begun to come to an 

arrangement. Write to the corporation. - T. J.— 

Thanks ; our spaoe is somewhat limited, and a short note, 
which would render the use of plans unnecessary, would 

be preferable.- Constance.— You can get the Index 

direct from the publisher for l|d.- L. C..Ballinasloe, 

and J. Wait.— Forwarded.- Rsv. W. W. F.— Next 

week. 

NAMES OP PLANTS. 

Naming Plants- —Persons who wish plants to be 
n lined should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens ice mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists' flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Mrs. F. A. Hilton. Berberls 
aquifolium (yellow flowers); Euonymus japonicus; out- 

tings.- R. G.—l, Vinca major (Periwinkle); 2, Alonsoa 

iadsa; S, FritiUaria imperials (Crown Imperial); 4, Her¬ 
berts aquifolium. Gladiolus.—I, Narcissus incompara- 

bills var.; 2 and 8, N. Telamonius fl.-pl. (in No. 3 the 

crown only is doubled); 4, N. incomparabitis fl.-pl.- 

Alma.—l, Double Pseudo-Narolssus ; 2, Narcissus odorus 

fl.-pi. ; 8, Eggs and Bacon Narcissus.- G. L.— Cannot 

name it. Could you send another specimen ?- J. B. L. 

—1, Cantu* dependens; 2, Sparmannia afrloana ; 3, 

Alonsoa incisa ; 4, GnaphaJium lanatum.- Edward 

ColviU.— Narcissus bicolor.-if. Scott.—I, Saxlfraga 

cruatata var.; 2 and 3 (labels detached), Musc&ri botry- 
oides (blue) ; and a Coryd&lls, too withered for complete 

identification.- B. Howard, Clapham —The common 

Sycamore.— -S. C. —Sparmannia africana.- Dears .— 

The white one is Amelanchier canadensis ; the other is the 

common Sycamore.- T. L.—\, Cyrtomlum falcatum ; 2, 

Adiantum hispidum- N. E. D.—\, Asplenium Adiantum- 

nigrum ; 2. A Moss, cannot be identified ; 3, Laatrea fllix- 

mas ; 4, Polystichum angulare- Mater.— Most likely 

the common Brake or Pteiia aquilina, stunted on account 
of poor state of the soil in which it is growing. Please 
send later od, when the fronds are fully developed ; at 
present they have all the appearance of the common 

Brake.- Rev. H. E. F .—Primula denticulata (see query 

columns). 

THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 

A SUCCESSION OP CAULIFLOWERS. 
Now that we have a good selection of early and 
late Cauliflowers, it is a comparatively easy 
matter to maintain an unbroken supply of 
either Cauliflower or Broccoli. A gap may be 
caused, owing to the destruction by frost of 
some of the most delicate Broccoli, but, as a 
rule, this can be prevented, and they may still 
be fairly abundant after the earliest Cauliflowers 
are fit to cut. We usually winter a good 
number of autumn-raised Cauliflower plants in 
old frames, but the earliest supplies are obtained 
from those wintered thinly in handlights. If 
by any chance the late Broccoli is destroyed, a 
slight hot-bed is formed early in the year, 
on this is placed a large rough frame, and a 
good depth of loamy soil is placed on the 
bottom. The plants are Bet about 15 inches 
apart each way, and, being duly protected, soon 
grow strongly, and, with the aid of constant 
supplies of liquid manure, yield good service¬ 
able beads. The forcing varieties are best for 
this purpose, but I have grown both the Dwarf 
Krfnrt and Early London in the same manner, 
and have been enabled to cut medium-sized 
heads early in May, and find close heads fit 
for exhibition by the middle of that month with¬ 
out, too, any protection except mats. Cauli¬ 
flowers, to be fine, must be grown quickly, and 
rapid growth is not made on land either poisoned 
with manure or very poor. In either case 
“ buttoning ” usually occurs to a surprising ex¬ 
tent. In fact, I have seen large breadths of 
plants absolutely refuse to grow on ground that 
had for a long time been over manured and 
lightly cropped. In order to render such land 
fit for Cauliflowers, it should either have a 
liberal dressing of quicklime, or else a portion 
of the subsoil, if this is of a fairly workable 
character, should be raised and mixed with the 
surface soil. When the plants, after having 
been some time put out, can be easily palled out 
of the ground, that is a sure sign that the roots 
are in an unsuitable medium. Buttoning or 
premature hearting will also occur on cold, badly- 
drained land, and that evil is almost certain to 
happen if the plants do not quickly take to their 
fresh quarters. As a rule, Cauliflowers succeed 
most satisfactorily on fresfi land to whioll has 
Digitized by VjOOyltl 


been added a liberal dressing of good solid 
manure, and that is the reason why Cauliflowers 
grown in open fields are so much better in 
quality than the generality of those grown in 
private gardens. I have always grown the 
finest Cauliflowers on ground previously occupied 
by Celery, taking care to add a dressing of solid 
manure, as it is quite certain the Celery leaves 
but little food behind. The plants are usually 
moved carefully so as to secure good balls of 
soil about the roots, but I have no faith in pot 
plants, as these with us are the most liable to 
button. We plant rather thickly, the small 
early forcing sorts being set 15 inches apart each 
way. Early Dwarf Mammoth and Y'eitch’s 
Pearl we put 18 inches apart each way, and 
Eclipse and Autumn Giant 2 feet each way. 
Every inch of ground is thus utilised, and we find 
that the heads are always as large as required. 
If a few were wanted to be extra fine for ex¬ 
hibition, rather more space would be given 
them; isolated rows are best, and these, directly 
they are fully grown, would receive heavy soak* 
ings of liquid manure—preferably drainings 
from a stable or cow yard ; very large, close 
heads would thus be obtained. 

In order to secure a good succession without 
much trouble, a judicious selection of varieties 
is necessary. W e winter a stock of plants, in 
rough frames, of early forcing Dwarf Mammoth, 
Veitch’s Pearl, Eclipse, and Antumn Giant. 
From several rows of eaoh sort put out in two 
different quarters—one being much earlier than 
the other—we hope to have a succession of 
heads lasting till late in August. To succeed 
these more plants of the three last named are 
raised in March on a slight hot-bed. These are 
pricked out on an open border at about this 
time of the year. Another sowing of Autumn 
Giant is made late in April or early in May, and 
these late-raised plants may do us good service 
in November. At one time it was very neces¬ 
sary to have a late batch of the Antnmn Giant, 
but now that we have the Cauliflower-like 
Veitch’s Antumn Protecting Brocooli, there is 
less need for them. W. 


Cucumber firrowing in towns.—With 

practically the same facilities possessed by the 
villa and rural amateur, the town gardener may 
raise a good crop of these where his garden is 
fairly open to the snn, the all-important con¬ 
ditions being bottom-heat and a moderately 
sunny position. With these aids, a rapid for¬ 
mation of the fruit necessary to the growth of 
good Cucumbers can bo assured. A plentiful 
supply of fresh, loug stable manure is not un¬ 
commonly to be had for a trifle at many livery 
stables. We have thus had sufficient for about 
a shilling for an ordinary hot-bed; if not 
wanted for immediate use, and being absolutely 
in the way, as it is in many stables, it should be 
spread thinly over the garden, as then its 
heating propel ties will not become lessened 
by remaining even some days, except in 
the event of continued heavy rain. Should 
the reader require a word upon making! 
a hot-bed, brief directions may suffice. This 
should be a foot wider than the frame on all 
sides, and about 4 feet high. The manure 
should be thoroughly turned over daily with 
the garden fork for a week, and watered occa¬ 
sionally if apparently dry. The frame may 
now be placea in position, and the surface of the 
bed, which should be quite firm, should now re¬ 
ceive 2 inches of rich, Arm soil from a nursery ; 
under each light, if more than one (».«., a 
one, two, or “three-light” frame), a small 
mound of soil should 1)© formed about 1£ inch 
higher than the surface, and in the centre of 
this mound the young plant should be inserted 
a day or two after tne frame has been placed 
over the bed, previously opening the lights a 
few times to allow any rank air or steam from 
the manure to escape. A very good plan is to 
board up the sides of the bed to retain the heat. 
Where plenty of fresh stable manure can be 
had for lining the outside of the bed as the heat 
diminishes, the seed should be sown early in the 
year—about the middle of February; but 
the town amateur with a frame at hand 
will presumably be content to start 
about the first week in May, when plants in 
pots are to be had well-grown and at a cheap 
rate, and as the weather becomes increasingly 
fine no need for linings will occnr. We have 
thus grown the Telegraph and Stockwood 


varieties —the latter, although an open ground 
sort, will grow well in frames. Air-giving must 
depend somewhat upon the amateurs discretion 
during the early stage of growth; it should be 
admitted occasionally by opening the back of 
the light. When the sun gains power, more air 
may be given, and during the hottest portion of 
the day a piece of paper should be placed over 
the glass to shade the plants; at midday the 
lights may occasionally be entirely removed. 
Water should be given freely, both at the roots, 
overhead, and also at the sides of the frames (to 
keep down red spider, Ac.), which should now 
bo closed at 3 p.m. This will create a warm, 
moist temperature, to the benefit of the fruit, 
and to preserve this the lights should be covered 
nightly with sacking or some kind of suitable 
coveriug. An occasional earthing over the 
roots of the plants is advisable. The 
plants should not be allowed to grow toe 
thickly, as the individual fruits should have 
room to expand, and receive the benefit of sun¬ 
light. When growing freely, the main shoot or 
bend should be removed to produce laterals or 
side stems, which should in turn be shortened 
when long enough to prevent the plants be¬ 
coming weakened. A leaf here and there may 
also with advantage be removed ; also a fair 
percentage of the male flowers. The amateur’s 
success in this direction must depend upon his 
own careful attention, the object being to cover 
the ground with strong healthy growth, each 
shoot having sufficient space to develop perfect 
fruit. Manure waterings at the roots twice or 
three times a-week will improve matters, and 
constant watering, as advised, we have always 
found sufficient to keep red spider and thrips at 
bay.— Stamford Hill. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The past winter has been more trying for bees 
than any that has been experienced for many 
years past. Many stocks have died ent from 
want, the severe weather having been so pro¬ 
tracted that spring examination and feeding of 
needy stocks could not be attended to till too 
late to preserve life. Till the last week in 
April very little indeed could be done by the 
bees in gathering either honey or pollen. Since 
Easter, however, it has been a brisk time with 
them among the fruit blossoms, and stores have 
increased rapidly. 

Brood-rearing is now making rapid progress, 
and the stimulus already acquired will be con¬ 
tinued without any care on the bee-keeper’s 
part in the case of strong colonies; in all cases, 
however, where want is threatened, artificial 
feeding must be resorted to by means of the 
feeder or by supplying bars of honey reserved 
from last season. It will not be safe to remove 
winter packings yet, as care must be 
taken to keep the brood-nest warm and, 
in a degree, moist. Where stimulative 
feeding is being continued, care should be taken 
that no more syrup is given than is required by 
the bees for present use, and should the supply 
be found to have been excessive it must at once 
cease, and a few inches of sealed stores be un 
capped daily. In doing this, the comb need not be 
removed from the hive, but after having driven 
the bees down with a little smoke, so as to 
leave the sealed portion of the comb visible, 
the uncapping knife should be inserted, and 
drawn over the surface of the cells. The cap¬ 
pings need not be removed from the cells, if they 
are merely bruised or scratched over, the bees 
will complete the work, and remove the stores. 

Spreading brood. —A hive, when ready for 
supering, should be full of bees, and every 
comb should contain abundance of brood and 
eggs. In order to bring about this desirable 
condition of affairs at an early date, the opera¬ 
tion of brood-spreading is practised by the bee¬ 
keeper. The brood-nest is contracted by the 
division-boards, crowding the bees into small 
space, and, as soon as there is hatching brood 
on three of the combs, the honey cells 
of the comb containing least brood are un¬ 
capped, and the comb is placed between the other 
two. In a few days the honey is all removed by 
the bees, and the queen deposits an egg in every 
vacant cell. The operation of placing a comb 
containing a small quantity of brood in the 
centre of the brood-nest is performed about once 
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limited extent by means of root cuttings; if 
the stoutest of the roots are cut up into pieces 
about an inch long, dibbled thickly into pots or 
pans in sandy soil, and protected by a frame, 
young plants will make their appearance in 
spring in quantity. The following is a good 
selection: clarki.-etiora, rosy magenta; lilacina, 
lilac ; Pink Beauty, pale pink ; laciniata, bright 
red ; and rosea laciniata, pink. In these the 
petals are all beautifully fringed. The following 
have smooth-edged flowers : Alba grandiflora, 
white ; Hcrmia, purplish lilac ; lilacina mar- 
ginata, white, edged with lilac ; Ophelia, bright 
lavender ; vincieflora, violet, white centre ; and 
ccerulea alba, white, shaded with blue.—T. 

16479.— Bletia Gebina. —This is what is 
termed a terrestrial Orchid, as distinguished 
from the epiphytal, or the species that subsist 
on trees. It is a native of Japan, and was 
introduced from that country in 1846. It has 
white and violet flowers. The best potting soil 
is turfy peat and turfy loam. Drain the pots 
well, and place over the draiuage some turf 
fibre, from which all the clayey particles have 
been shaken out. Though not a warm-house 
Orchid, it requires to be grown in a cool stove, 
and should have a season of rest after growth is 
made.—J. D. E. 


a-week, and is continued until all the combs, ex¬ 
cept the two outside ones, are full of brood up to 
the top bar. Great care has to be taken that 
there are sufficient bees to cover all the combs, 
and so guard against the brood becoming chilled. 
Six weeks is about the time taken to build up a 
colony cf sufficient strength to make the most of 
the honey.'glut when it comes. It is also good 
polioy, at* this season of the year, to equalise 
strength ol stocks by removing frames of brood 
from hives containing abundance and intro¬ 
ducing them to weaker ones. The spaces occa¬ 
sioned by the removal of brood combs should be 
filled with bars of foundation or empty comb. 

Doubling. —In working for extracted honey, 
the method called doubling is practised, as by 
its means strong stocks of bees have their 
swarming propensities checked, and, by being 
kept fully occupied, collect a very large harvest 
of honey. Two strong colonies are selected, 
and from one of them all the combs are taken 
and the bees brushed back into the hive. The 
combs are placed in an empty hive, and put on 
the top of the other stock so as to form a second 
story. By this means a double set of combs 
is given, and the hives are soon full of bees, the 
hatching taking place above and below. The 
combs of the upper story soon become stored 
with honey, ana, as fast as filled, are placed in 
the honoy extractor, emptied of their contents, 
and returned to the hive to be refilled. The 
hive from which the brood combs are taken is 
filled up with bars of empty comb or comb- 
foundation. Queen wasps should be searched 
for and destroyed. They are frequently to be 
found in the roofs and coverings of hives, and 
about bee-houses. 

Boxworth. S. 8. G. 
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SHADY WALKS. 

In these days, when the love of hardy plants is 
decidedly on the increase, it is well to recall 
the fact that many dainty beauties thrive best 
under such con¬ 
ditions of shade 
and shelter as 
this engraving 
SgL&y x suggests. Here 

mer suns cau- 
not burn too 
fiercely, or win- 
B&. ter frosts bite so 

first winter flow- 

winds is 

so thickly cov- 

• greenness and 

shade that are 

faint sunshiue 
that flickers 
through the 
branches will 
here soonest 
bring forward a 
host of flowers, whose home is not on 
the exposed rock work so dear to true 

alpinos, or yet in the open border where 
by-and-by so many flowers will be found, but 
rather here, where such shelter and retirement 
are granted. Peeping from the rough stones 
and through the prostrate Fern leaves, how 
bright are the little winter Cyclamens, Coum 
and Atkinsi; how welcome the early Snowdrops 
spearing up through the Ivy; how dainty, a 
little later, are the velvety groen and brown 
leaves of the Dog’s-tooth Violet, with here ami 
there a pale pink flower nodding above them. 
Brighter still, ’mid the russet-brown of that 
Male Fern tuft, shine the trumpets of our wild 
English Daffodil, where coarser forms would 
seem out of place ; and then, under February 
sunshine, how welcome stars of pink, white, and 
blue Hepaticas, nestling among the marbled 
foliage wdiich hero persists through all the 
storms of an Euglish winter. Here, more in 
the open, a bolder tuft of Hellebores, and there, 
a spreading mass of Saxifraga ligulata, shines 
bright and fresh, worthy of a place in any bucIi 
garden for the sake of their leaves alone, while 
the beauty and colour of their flowers is heigh¬ 
tened by the protection the spray overhead affords. 
In spring, the Primrose, Anemone, and Wood 
Hyacinth—or, better still, Scilla campanulata, 
which enjoys deep shade—contrast charmingly 
I with the green unfolding crooks of the growing 
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THE PROPAGATION OF DOUBLE 
PRIMULAS. 

It is a fact that there are comparatively few 
who are masters of the art of propagating 
double Primulas, and it seems strange that, 
while some strike them with the greatest ease, 
others find great difficulty in getting them to make 
roots. The most successful propagator of double 
Primulas I ever knew w’as ono who grew speci¬ 
mens of such dimensions as probably do not 
exist in England at the present time. They 
were in 12-inch pots, in which they remained to 
my certain knowledge four years without re¬ 
potting ; nevertheless, they retained the w’hole 
time the vigour and floriferousness of a more 
youthful state. The amount of flower which 
they furnished throughout the winter was far 
in excess of what small plants occupying the 
same space could have supplied. Only great 
care and much cultural skill can keep such 
large specimens in good health, and I would 
not advise intending growers of this useful 
flower to go in for large plants. In a 
general way, 6-inch pots are quite large 
enough. The individual above alluded to 
used to put in the cuttings from tho middle 
of April till the end of May, and quite 95 
per cent, of them made roots. Each one was 
inserted in a small pot in fine, sandy peat, and 
here I may remark that nothing but peat was 
used for these double Primulas, every portion 
of it being rubbed through a very fine sieve, so 
that, although the compost was absolutely free 
from lumpy particles, it retained the major 
portion of its fibre. This was probably one 
reason for the plants doing so w r ell, as the tender 
fibrous roots found no difficulty in taking com¬ 
plete possession of the compost, which, owing 
to its naturally antiseptic nature and the large 
amount of silver sand employed, remained in a 
free, sweet condition. 

After insertion, the cuttings were “watered 
in,” and then, when all moisture had dried off 
the foliage, they were placed under handlights 
on an ash bed, which was warmed by means of 
an iron trough, in which water from the boiler 
circulated, so that a constant moist bottom- 
heat was secured. _ The greatest care w r as 
taken in the watering, every cutting that 
needed it being taken out for the purpose ; the 
glasses w'ere removed for an hour or two every 
morning, and turned upside down to allow 
them to dry; at nights, and sometimes on 
dull mild days, a little air w’as left on. As 


A shady walk at Scarborough. 


chosen for it, unless it is grow r n in pots, as w r e 
grow ours, removing them under glass before 
the flowers expand. This plan offers several 
advantages, inasmuch as the plants can be 
utilised for various purposes, beside which, 
the various tints that occur in the different 
varieties are purer and more decided when pro¬ 
tected than when in the open air. 
ours in ] 


We keep 

pots throughout the year, and treat 
them thus: After flowering, all that need it 
are shifted into larger pots, and the whole are 

S laced in a frame so situated that it is shaded 
uring the greater part of the day. Here they 
are kept throughout the summer in a fairly moist 
condition, the ample and healthy foliage afford¬ 
ing proof that their requirements are well 
supplied, while good stout rhizomes are formed 
for next year’s blooming. In w'inter, when 
dormant, all are turned out of their pots, and 
the stoutest crowns—that is, those that are cer¬ 
tain to produce good spikes of flowers—are 

S otted either in small pots (in which, when in 
loom, they are useful in many ways), or, 
grouped together, in larger ones. They are 
again returned to the frame and kept there 
till the flowers are on the point of expanding, 

[ when they are removed to a greenhouse. After 
flowering, any that need it are potted, and the 
treatment just mentioned commences anew. 
Apart from division of the crowns, these 
Primulas can be increased to an almost un- 


After flowering, all that need it 
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Ferns; and, in autumn, how weioome are the 
countless blossoms of the Ivy-leaved Cyclamens, 
which, left to themselves, will in time sow 
themselves amid the decaying leaves that are 
fitly hidden by the abundant growth of other 
plants. If, a9 in this case, there are such shady 
walks within sight of the sea, what pleasant 
memories will such a nook not recall ? How 
sweet to dream away the suuny hours of some 
summer’s day, watching the countless smiles of 
mother ocean from amid a tangle of Fern and 
Iyy, under the dense canopy of an old-fashioned 
pleached alley, on one side backed by the rising 
cliff, and on the other open to the sea through 
a vista of tree trunks. Perhaps it may not be 
given to many to constantly enjoy such a scene, 
but who is there that at one time or other 
has wandered on our own coasts, be they 
northern, eastern, southern, or western, but can 
recall some such happy day, aud reap the more 
enjoyment by reproducing at home something 
that shall bring back beauty to those who 
have seen, and lead on others to admire that 
which is really good in nature and art. Such 
are the attractions that any garden can afford 
where all has not been cut down, swept away, 
and destroyed, by the besom of destruction so 
dear to many so-called gardeners. E. H. VV. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

VEGETABLE & FRUIT COOKE RY.-XLII. 

(By Axins 1L Guoos, Edinburgh School of Cookery.) 

Bread (continued). 

Bread with home-made yeast and Pota¬ 
toes. —Take three pints and a-half of cold water 
and one ounce of good Hops; put these into 
a saucepan, and let them boil fast lor two hours ; 
add more water to make up any deficiency 
caused by evaporation in boiling. Put a large 
handful of flour into a basin, and when the Hop- 
water is slightly cooled strain it over the flour, 
stirring all the time to prevent lumps, and 
when the mixture is of a lake-warm tempera¬ 
ture add one pint and a half of brewers’ yeast, 
and stir well; cover the basin with a plate or 
thick cloth, and set aside until next day; 
then pour the yeast so prepared into Btrong 
clean bottles; cork them tigktly, aud secure the 
cork with string or fine wire. On the day 
previous to ra&kiug the bread, boil half a-dozen 
large Potatoes, and when they are well cooked 
and dry, rub them, while still hot, through a 
wire-sieve into a large basin or trough; 
add to them two tableapoonfuls of brown 
sngar, three teacupfuls of the bottled yeast 
(be sure to shake the bottlo before pouring 
out the yeast); beat all well together; 
cover with a thick cloth, and set in a 
warm place for about two hours. The Potatoes 
should rise to twice the original bulk wheu 
mixed with the sugar, Ac. They should be 
kept warm, but on no account allowed to get 
hot. When the Potatoes have well risen add 
to them a large handful of salt, and eight 
pounds of good household flour, and mix it to a 
firm dough, adding warm water as required. 
The quality of the flour will regulate the amount 
of water necessary ; cover carefully, and put iD 
a place that will keep warm during the night. 
Next morning knead the dough, with extra 
flour added gradually, until you again have a 
firm dough that will not stick to your hands ; 
in this operation an amount of discretion will 
be necessary not to work the dough too tightly, 
and not to add too much flour. Sprinkle more 
flour on top, cover and let stand again for about 
an hour, when the dough should have risen 

S uite light. Cut off pieces, slightly knead 
hem, and drop each piece into a floured tin, 
which should be only half filled; stand 
in a warm place to prove (be very careful 
now not to set the tins in a hot place, 
or the skin of the dough will harden instead 
of rising) for about ten minutes, when 
the tins should be full and ready for baking. 
No more flonr should be used if the bread is 
baked in tins, but if it be made into loaves the 
dough requires to be a little stiffer, and, con¬ 
sequently, more flour is necessary to form the 
dough into its proper shape. 

Hot rolls for breakfast. —Take some of 
the dough as described above, after it has stood 
all night, but before it has been kneaded, and 
to the quantity that will be sufficient to make 
twelve rolls add a piece of butter the size of an 
egg, one well-beaten egg, one. teMpoonful of 
Digitized b 


powdered sugar, and sufficient flour to form 
rather a stiff dough ; cut into twelve pieces, 
form into the shape of rolls, lay them upon a 
floured baking-dish (not too close to each other), 
and set them for a few minutes in a warm place 
to “prove bake in a hot oven, and as soon 
as they are cooked wrap them in a soft cloth, 
and keep in a warm place until the breakfast hour. 

Dough cake. —Take two pounds of dough 
after it has had the first kneading, place it in a 
large basin and add to it three-quarters of a 
pound of brown sugar, six ounces of good, 
sound dripping, three eggs, a quarter of a pound 
of sultanas, the same quantity of currants, 
three ounces of candied peel, one teaspoonful 
of all-spice, and half a teaspoonful of ground 
ginger; work these all together very tho¬ 
roughly with your hands until tho whole 
mixture forms a soft, smooth batter; have a 
large cake-tin well greased, pour the mixture 
into this, set in a warm place for about half 
au hour, and bake in a moderately hot oven 
until a clean knife may be pierced into the cake 
and removed clear and clean ; then turn it from 
tho tin and let it remain in & warm atmosphere 
until it cools. 

Plain currant buns.— Take one pound and 
a-half of flour, four ounces of brown sugar, the 
same quantity of currant8, three ounces of good, 
clarified dripping, half-a-teaspoonfui of salt, 
a quartor-teaspoonfui of spice, three gills of 
milk, one ounce of German yeast. Put the 
flour into a basin and form a well in the centre. 
Cream the yeast and salt together, melt the 
dripping, add to it the milk, and, when they are 
of a luke warm temperature, pour on to the 
yeast and strain into the flour. Beat all well 
together, cover and set in a warm place to 
rise for one hour: then add the sugar, spice, 
and currants. Mix thoroughly, form into small, 
round buns, without the addition of any more 
flour. Place on a floured baking tin, set to 
“ prove ” for ten minutes, then bake in a quick 
oven. Just before they are ready brush them 
over tho top with sugar and milk, and return to 
the oven to dry. 

A richer currant bun. —Take two pounds 
of flour, one pint of warm milk, one ounce of 
German yeast, four ounces of butter, the same 
quantity of currants, sultanas, and candied 
peel ; six ounces of brown sugar, two eggs, and 
half a teaspoonful of spice. Put one pound and 
a-quarter of flour into a basin, cream the yeast 
with half a teaspoonful of salt, and pour on to 
it the warm milk ; strain into the flour, and 
beat altogether until bubbles rise ; cover, and 
put in a warm place for half an hoar. In the 
meantime pick the stalks from the sultanas, 
clean the currants, and cut the candied peel 
into small pieces ; beat the eggs to a stiff froth, 
and add these, with the butter, spice, and extra 
flour, to the risen batter. When all are well 
mixed, set to rise again for half an hour. With¬ 
out the addition of any more flour, form into 
small round buns, free from cracks; place on a 
floured baking-tia, and set to “prove” for ten 
minutes in a warm place. Bake in a quick 
oven ; when cooked, brush over with milk and 
sugar, and return to the oven to brown, and 
while they are still hot sprinkle well with sifted 
sugar. When cold, store in tins, and they will 
keep fresh and good for some time. 

16418.—Ginger wine-—“M. K.” sends 
“ Emma ” a recipe for Ginger wine, and thinks 
the Lemon juice, additional Raisins, some 
brandy, and isinglass, would have made her 
wine more successful. “M. K.” lias used the 
same recipe for many years, and the wine is 
clear and the colour of golden sherry. To 
nine gallons of water put 28 lb. good raw 
Sugar, 16 oz. best root Ginger well bruised. 
Boil them for an hour, then pour altogether 
into a tub upon 6 lb. of Raisins and the rind of 
nine Lemons. When nearly cold add the juice 
of the Lemons and 1 oz. of German yeast. Let 
all work together for a couple of days, then put 
into a cask, and when it has done fermenting 
dissolve 1 oz. of isinglass, put it into the wine 
with a pint of brandy. Stop up the cask and 
let it stand four months. March and October 
are the best months for brewing. 

16491.— Creeper for oool greenhouse.— If “ Bag- 
shot Sands’* plants a good Heliotrope and a Fuchsia, and 
trains them carefully, they will do well. I have three 
Heliotropes on my greenhouse wall that were only put 
there last spring, and they have yielded numberless good 
sprays of bloom since Christmas, and are about 8 feet 
Ugh.— B. B. B. 


BIRDS. 

16610.— Java epeuTOWB.—Is there any way of feed¬ 
ing these to Improve their plumage ? A pair were given 
me a week ago, and they are both very rusty in appear¬ 
ance. Instead of the usual deep black cap they have a 
kind of pepper-and-salt mixture ; their white cheeks art 
not pure, and their backs intermixed with brown feathers. 
They do not seem to be moulting, yet some feathers are off 
their heads. Health good. I feed on Canary and Millet 
seed.—G. M. B. f Blundellmnds. 

16611.— Breeding avadavats.— Having seen an 
interesting article on the management of budgerigars, 1 
should be glad of information as to the kind of nest that 
avadavata require, in order to breed. Do they build like 
canaries, or form their nest like budgerigars, and on whnt 
kind of food should the young be fed? My aviary is 
2 feet high, 2 feet long, and 20 inches wide, and is wired 
on two Bides.—A. P. M. 

16612.— Rearing cockatldls.— My cockatiels last 
year hatched two nests of young birds, then deserted 
them. This year the hen laid several eggs and then left 
them. They occupy an aviary with other birds, and use 
the nest box, made by Mr. Groom, like budgerigars, which 
rear young every year in same house. Should the nest 
box be on the ground—it Is now hUDg up ? I shall be ranch 
obliged by any hints about rosellas.—B kawicksuibk. 


POULTRY. 

16419.— Malays for exhibition.— You 
may allow your bird to remain on his run until 
a week or ten days before the show. Then 
carefully wash his head and legs, and turn him 
in a room covered with clean straw, scattering 
Borne grain amongst it. In searching for this 
he naturally cleans himself without further 
trouble. In the water place a little sulphate of 
iron ; this gives a bright red colour to the ears 
and comb. For food, you may use Oatmeal and 
Indian meal mixed together, and for the evening 
meal take equal portions of Buckwheat and 
Hemp seed. This gives a nice gloBs to the 
plumage, and also improves the appearance of 
the comb. A day or two before sending him off, 
the cock should be put into a roomy coop, so as 
to get him accustomed to the show pen.— 
Doulting. 

16474.— Eggs without sheila— It has 
occurred to me that the querist’s birds are 
kept in confinement, for I never knew or he&rd 
of ducks which had their liberty laying soft 
eggs. If “Despair” is unable to allow his 
ducks a good-sized run I advise him to sell 
them. They cannot pay him in their present* 
state. There is no cure for the egg eating, be¬ 
yond removing the eggs os soon as laid. The 
shells being soft, they are particularly tempting 
to the ducks, and, as “Despair” knows, 
nothing comes amiss to the latter.— Doulting. 

The profits of poultry keeping.—I 
have kept poultry for many years, and I have 
also kept regular accounts, following nearly the' 
plan indicated by “ Doultiug.” If you think it 
can interest your readers, I will tell them some 
results of my experience. It is only since 1881 
that I have had a balance on the right side. It 
began with 9s. 6d. (in 1881); in 1882 the profits 
came up to £3 13s. 6d. ; in 1883 to £6 12s. ; in 
1884 to £6 17s. 6d.; and in 1885 to £9 9s. I 
attribute the improvement to better feeding, 
both in quantity and quality ; better manage¬ 
ment in having early broods and in getting rid 
of hens after tne second year ; also to the intro¬ 
duction in my poulty yard of the Houdan 
breed, which I find most useful for laying both 
in summer and winter. I keep, on an average, 
thirty to thirty-five laying hens; about 
half are Houdans, the others are a 
mixed lot of Dorkings, Brahmas, Houdans, 
crossed and recrossed with each other, but 
renewed by exchange of sittings with neigh¬ 
bours. I keep my Houdan breed by separating 
each spring one cock and six hens ; the eggs are 
hatched in July and August. The pullets lay 
early the following spring, and the cockerels 
are very useful as “spriug chickens.” I feed 
mostly on mixed corn (Maize, Wheat, Barley, 
Buckwheat, Peas). The first meal in the morn¬ 
ing is a large dish full of Rice, boiled diy (with 
pepper in winter), and a quart measure full of 
mixed corn. At mid-day they have the pieces 
from the house, if any, and again some mixed 
corn; before roosting time a good feed of 
Maize. It is impossibie to have a fixed rule 
for the amount; the only plan is to watch 
the fowls while they eat, and give more or 
less according to their appetite. They must 
not have more than they can eat with pleasure ; 
if they leave any it shows that they are overfed. 
Young chickens I feed only on out grits, then 
whole grits till they can f^sd with the big fowls. 
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I moat add that my fowls have a ran of about 
half-an-acre; it is a piece of meadow looking 
southwards. Nearly all my hens roost on some 
old Elder trees close to their own house. The 
coldest weather does not seem to hurt them, but 
the snowstorm of last week compelled them to 
roost indoors for a few nights, in valuing the 
eggs I take an average rather below the real 
value, for in winter I can sell eggs at 2d., and 
in summer they never get below l£d. The old 
hens I value at 2s. 6d., the chicken at 3s. 3d., 
or 3s. 6d., according to size. I don’t enter any¬ 
thing for the gardener’s time for cleaning, Ac. 
1st (January, 1885.— Stock : 35 hens, at 2s. 6d., 
£4 7s. 6d.; 10 cockerels, at 2s. 6d., £1 5s.—£5 
12s. 6d. Produce for twelve, months: 3,555 
eggs, at l|d., £22 3s. 10; poultry consumed, 
£4 12s.; increase of stock, £2 15s.—£29 
10s. lOd. Cost of food, £20 Is.; leaving a pro¬ 
fit of £9 9s. lOd. 1st January, 1886.— Stock: 
55 hens and pullets, £6 17s. 6d,; 12 cocks and 
cockerels, £1 10s.—£8 7s. 6d. As “ Doulting ” 
advises, I enter everything produced, whether 
given away, sold, or consumed. I pay 5s. a 
bushel for Maize or mixed corn.—A. C., 
Surrey. 

16305.— E g g- eating hens.— The only plan, 
after having tried mustard, Ac., is to have a false 
bottom, as follows: A board, A, forms an in¬ 
clined plane, down which the eggs rolls, and is 
directed by the second plane B into the re¬ 



ceptacle beneath, being, of course, beyond the 
hen's reach ; instead of B being board, use 
canvas stretched on a frame, ana A might be 
covered with carpet or matting. If a nest egg 
is wanted let in a china one into board A.— 
W. B., Bildeston. 

Feeding poultry in cold weather.— 
There is one important principle in connection 
with poultry feeding that is too often lost sight 
of. It is that more food is required in cold than 
in warm weather. This we should know from 
the experience of our own personal feelings. 
Vet it is surprising how many, from mere 
thoughtlessness, overlook this obvious fact. A 
certain fixed ouantity is daily doled out, with¬ 
out the trouble ever being taken to ascertain 
by experience what the birds really require. 
With fowls with a large run, that are expected 
to pick up a considerable part of their living, 
it oomes particularly hard if during frosty 
weather, when little or nothing is to be got that 
way, there is no extra allowance given them. 
This causes a great deal of suffering to 
the poor birds, for what can be worse than 
the pangs of hunger? It is also a loss 
to the owner, for they will discontinue 
laying, if they had been laying before, and they 
will soon lose a considerable amount of flesh. 
If it does not pay to keep things with sufficient 
food it will not nay to keep them short. I 
believe that with tne farmer liberal feeding is 
an essential element of success. In my time I 
have taken note of successful and unsuccessful 
farmers, and I have never known one of the 
former class who habitually allowed his live 
stock to fare badly, but many of the latter sort 
I have known very remiss in this respect. The 
reason why warm-blooded animals require more 
food in cold than in warm weather is that a 
greater quantity of food is burnt off to keep up 
the heat of the body. With the human sub- 

i ‘ect in health that temperature is 98 degs. 
?ahr., this temperature is uniformly main¬ 
tained in summer and in winter, within the 
tropica or in the Arctic circle. The tempera¬ 
ture of birds is somewhat higher. It *~ 
evident, then, that as the body must be kept ... 
one uniform temperature, more food, as fuel, 
must be required when the weather is cold than 
when it is warm. When the food is not suffi¬ 
cient to maintain this temperature within the 
body, the stores of faflaid up in the System for 
Digitized 
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such an emergency are drawn on. If the tem¬ 
perature of tne body falls but a few degrees 
below the normal standard death ensues. The 
immediate cause of death from starvation is loss 
of power to maintain the heat of the body.— 
L. C. K. __ 

A satisfied purchaser. —My Crocus and Hyaointh 
bulbs, which were bought of one of the advertisers in Gar- 
duuso at a ridiculously low figure, have all given unquali¬ 
fied satisfaction.— Mbrcat Cross. 


190 PLANTS FOR 00. 

WILLIAM B ADM AN offers his 6 b. Box of 

»* Plants, containing 60 Geraniums of sorts, 15 blue 
Lobelia, 10 Fuchsias, 10 blue Ageratum, 15 Calceolaria, 10 
scarlet Tropwolum, 10 sweet Heliotrope. Well rooted and sura 
to give satisfaction. Half the above for fid. and 2d. extra. 
P.O.O., with order —Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend. 

GAVE YOUR MONEY by sending for my 

k# descriptive Catalogue, which contains a large am ount of 
useful information, and gives a list of the best plants to grow, 
with instructions how to grow them. Post free, 4 stamps. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS in aH the best varie- 

U ties, strong plants, 2a. per dozen ; 50 for 6s. fid., my selec¬ 
tion. Tuberous Begonias, single, dry tubers, 3a., 4s. fid., and 
6s. per dozen. Cactus Dahlias, pot roots, 6 beet for 3s. Best 
Ivy-leaf Geranium, Madame Thibaut, Is. eaoh. The best 
White Geraniums, La Oygne (double), and Queen of Belgians 
single), the pair, is. fid. All post free.—H. J. JONES, Hope 
Nursery, Loampit Vale. Lewisham, S. B. 

HRANE & CLARKE will be pleased to post 

U their Special List to their patrons and Intending purchasers 
on receipt of addresses. Satisfaction guaranteed. Testi¬ 
monials and reorders received daily.—Hillside Nursery, Had- 
denham, Cambs. 

T7ERBENAS. — Strong-rooted cuttings, the 

* pick of last year’s seedlings, will give a grand show at a 
little expense. Is. 3d. doz., 50 for 3s. 3d., 100 for fie., free— 
CRANE ft CLARKE, Haddenham. 

MARGUERITES—Yellow or white, la. 6d. 

ItL Heliotropes, Is. 3d. doz., 7a. 100. Geraniums, 

good soar lets, Ss. 100, free—CRANK & CLARKE, Haddenham. 

CHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.—6 

Vf good Chrysanthemums, 6 Marguerites, yellow, white, and 
blue: 4 Fuchsias (named), 4 Double Scarlet Tropmoluma, 

4 Heliotropes, and 4 Double Petunias, all of first-class quality, 
3s. 3d., free.-CRANE ft CLARKE, Haddenham. Oambe. _ 

FUCHSIAS. — Superb collection, la. 6d. doz. ; 

I such sorts as Eleganoe, Charming, Avalanche, Monu¬ 
ment, Ac.—CRANE ft CLARKK, Haddenham. Oambe. 

DINGLE DAHLIAS, from sixteen best named 

^ varieties, strong, la. 3d. per doz.; I,oholla cardinally, 
brilliant scarlet border plant, 2s. 6d. doz.—CRANE ft 
CLARKE, Haddenham, Cambs. 

qnnn DOUBLE PETUNIAS.—A spleudia 

'AjVAUVJ collection of these invaluable plants for conser¬ 
vatories and window boxes, such sorts as Adonis, Lapageur, 
Crepuacula, Perfecta, Unique, Cratore, Inimitable, Neptune, 

Ss. doz.: Crimson King, fine for pots or borders, 2s. 6d. doz., 
free — ORANB ft CLARKE, Haddenham. Catnba. 

TRICOLOR MARGUERITES, the same strain 

-i- that gavo suoh satisfaction last season. 38 for Is. 3d. 
Blue Cornflowers, same prioe, free.—CRANK ft CLARKE, 
Haddenham. Cambs. 

T OBELIA, best dark blue, from cuttings 3 *. 
AJ 100; 50, Is. 9d. Nicotians afflnls, 2s. dot., free.-CRANE 
ft CLARKE, Haddenham, Cambs. 

FARLY FLOW EKING Uhiuoa t >um- 

AJ MUMS, the very best, such as Mdme. Deagrange, I.a 
Petite Marie, Pompon, Toulousaine, Ac., Is. fid. doz.—CRANE 
ft CLARKE, Haddenham, Cambs. 

WOOD’S RIDGE CUCUMBER.—The moat 

* * profitable thing to occupy cold frames after they are 
cleared of bedding plants: 6 for 2s. 3d.; 4s. doz., free.- 
CRANE ft CLARKE, Haddenham. Cnrube. 

DINGLE PETUNIAS; blotched and striped, 
O is. doz., fis. 100. Coleus, first-class varieties, Is. Cd. doz. 
-CRANE ft CLARKE, Haddenham. Cambs. 

A BUTILONS ; beet named sorts, 4 for Is. 6d. ; 

AA 30. 6d. doz.—CRANE ft CLARKE, Haddenham. Cambs. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA. —Beautiful white 

AA flowers for cutting. Extremely hardy. Must be planted 
now for autumn display. Thrive on no th borders. Bloom 
until December. Strong roots, 6, Is. lOd. ; 12, 3s. 4d., free.— 
J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery, ITIley. near Rotherham. 

T UPINES.—Handsome spikes of blue and 
AJ white. Flowering roots just started. These old-fashioned 
hardy plants give good display among Roses, Ac. Thrive any¬ 
where. 25, Is. lOd., 5Qj 3s. free. _ _ _ _ 

F DOING PLANTS.—Forget-me-Nota, showing 
AJ bloom, 50. 2s. ; 100, 8s. ; bright blue ; also Iberia semper- 
virens, very choice evergreen porennial, producing quantities 
fine white flowers in sun or shade, for edgings or rockwork in¬ 
valuable, 50, la. 9d., 100, Ss., free. 

on POLYANTHUSES IN BLUUM FOR 1M- 

OKJ MEDIATE EFFECT — Giant and gold-laced kinds to 
clear ground, 2s. 10d., free. 

■yALUABLE CLIMBERS.—Scarlet Everlaac- 

* ing Pea, profuse bloomers for walls or trellis. Six bloom¬ 
ing plants, strong. Is. lOd., free, 12, 2a. 6d., free.—J. R. 
FLOWER, Floral Nursery, ITIley, near Rotherham. 

A CHIMENE8, 4 kinds, very cheap, 6d. a doz., 
AA or exchange for garden stuff.—THRING, Bradford. 
Wilt*. 

WIFFEN S NOVELTIES ! — Not yet too 

>< Lite! —New and rare Roses to flower this year: 

" Empress of India,” produces flowers 2 feet in circumference ; 
"President Garfield,” nearly black, distinctly edged crimson ; 

" Boule de Neige," pure white, Camellia-flowered ; all moit 
lovely, the 3 free for 5s. See front page.—H. A. WIFFEN, 
Belchamp, Clara, Suffolk. 


WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES.—Look here 1 New 

** Fuchsias, Masterpiece, flowers large ae a hen-egg, good 
plant, free. Is. 2d.; new pore white Ageratum, “ Ellen Terry,'' 
perpetual floworer, large, eoented trusses of lovely white 
flowers, 6 in. across, good pla nt, free. Is. 6d.; 1 eaoh of above, 
free, As fid — H. A WIFFKN, Belchamp, Clara, Suffolk. 


TIAHLIA3.—12 distinct Show and Fancy varie* 

AA tie*, 1 Constancy the white Cactus, 3s. fid., free.—WM. 
AXDERSKA, Dunkirk. Chesterton. Staffordshire._ 


urlet, « 
ne, 5s. 


ling, 
>r 25. 


__ per 100, 2a. fid. per 50, Is. 6d. per 25 

order.-A. D. 8TROWLGEK, Florist, Barsham, 
Buff oik. 


PANSIES! PANSIES!-All the leading oom- 

A- petition varieties, awarded over 50 first prizes, my select ion, 
3s., 4s., SDd 6s. per dozen. Descriptive Price List free. — 
JOHN LAWSON; Nurseryman, Bilksworth-lane, Sunderland, 


PANCY PANSIES ! FANCY PANSIES !— 

A 12 first prizes, 1885, 1 dor. of our exhibition varieties, 
84-85, for fie.: Evelyn Bruce, Allen Ashcroft, Lord Glasgow, 
Mrs. R. Blair, Mrs. J. Cowper, Campbell-Bannerman, Dan 
Uibb, W. Cuthbertaon, Kenneth Brody, Mrs. Belcher, Ws». 
Duglous, Gem; or 2 doz. for 10*. Pansy seed, from finest 
named flowers, Is. per pkt., or 3 for 2s. fid. Oatalogues on 
application.--ABAlLEY& SON, Bouthwick, Sunderland. 

flERMAN ASTERS and Ten-week Stock from 

V* imported seed, 2s. per 100; Zlnnea elegans, Pyrethrum, 
yellow, 2s. per 100: Dahlias, single or double, Petunias, Nico¬ 
tians affinis, Fuchsia, Heliotrope, Geraniums, in varieties, 


CULLINC.FORD, Forest-gate, E 


rjARNATIONS, well-rooted varieties, 1 b. 6d. 

v doz.; Piootees. also well-rooted, Is. 3d. doz., carriage paid. 
HY. STANHOPE, W ellea bourn e-grove, Stratford on-Avon. 


fjAULlFLOWER PLANTS. — Splendidly 

'S hardened off. Early London, early Erfurt, walcheran, 
autumn Giant, and Eclipse, 50, Is. 3d.; 100, 2s., post free.— 
AMATEUR, The Lodge, Chestor-i e-Stref t._ 


TTARDY BRITISH FERNS.-Poly podium 

J-L semllaoerum, ealeareum, Oak, Reeoh, Laetrea smrata, 
Oreopteris, Rigida, spinuloea, ooilina, dilatata, Parsley, 
Athyrium, Asplenium marinum. viride, Ceterach, crenatum, 
Trichomanes, fcc., 15, Is. 6d.; 20 larger varieties, for rock e ries, 
2s. fid. ; 50, M. fid.; 100, 10s., botanically named. Carriage 
paid. Fresh gathered Sphagnum Mon. 5s. per large sack.— 
JAMES BELL. 6. Stramongate. Kendal._ 


FIRST PRIZE FANCY PANSIES at Leeds 

A great show, 5 years in succession, 150 First Prizes. 12 
grand varietios, 3a fid., free; 300 seeds. Is.— R MANN, Shad- 
well, Leeds._ 


CfPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Striped Maize, 

^ Nasturtium, double scarlet, New Columbine, single 
yellow, ftc., Choice Chrysanthemums and Gazanla splendent, 
all Is. per doz. Fuchsias, Ageratums, single Dahlias, clove- 
scented Pink*, Polyanthus (gold-laced), yellow AJyasum, 
Cieums, Foxgloves, Sedum vanegatum, Capsicum (large red). 
Nicotians affinis, and Tomatoes, all fid. per doz. Choloe 
Phlox Drummond!, Sweet Williams, double German Asters, 
Ten-week Stocks, and double Zinnias, all at 2b. fid. per 100, or 
50 for la. 6d. Beautiful China Asters, Everlastings, Perilla, 
Golden Pyrethrum, white Cornflower, best double Marigolds, 
and Tagetes, summer Chrysanthemums, Wallflower, dwarf 
Harbinger, and Forget-me-not; any of above, er in mixture, at 
Is. 3d. per 100, or 50 for 9d. Perennial Phloxes and extra lane 
roots of Clove-scented Pinks, Is. fid. per doz.; all good, well- 
rooted plants, carriage paid.-JOHN NORFOLK, Wilburton, 
Ely, Cambs._ 


O A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, many varieties, 

with bot meal and English names, 12 stamps, free.— 
MISS WARREN, 17, Alexander-plaoe, Barnstaple. 


WARRANTED TRUETO NAME.—Verbenas 

* * fine bushy plants from single pots, 18 best varieties, 
3s. 3d., 18 pairs, 6a.; Dahlias, show, fancy, Pompons, single, 
and Cactus, 3a per dozen; Fuchsias, strong plants, 2*. per 
uo*. Free per Paroels Post. Send for List.—J AS. COLLIER, 
Jirym, Florist, 52, Wellington-row, Bethnal-green, K. 


PJOLRUS !—King s, 1885, set of two vara.. Lord 
v Rosebery, Countess of Dudley, and J. L. Toole, 1884 (a 
gem), Lord Charles Beresford; 6 or the choicest varieties in 
cultivation, including the above, for Is. 6d,well rooted, pots 
free —JAB. BLAKEMORE , St. George's, Wellington, Salo p. 

OLAS ! VIOLAS I—Always in bloom, Free¬ 
dom, lovely blue. Lady Sophia, rich purple. Max Kolb, 
lOd. doz., 5s., 100: Profusion, white. Is. doz., 

r a. t* tirtfnPTurnfmrr 
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v doi 


purple maroon. lOd. doz., 5s., 100: Profusion, white. Is. doz., 
fis. 100; free.-W. ft F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Oldswin- 
ford, Stourbridge. 


ford, Stourbridge. 


r VELTY.—CARNATIONS andPICOTEES 

from newest stage flowers only, these must produce some 
grand new varieties in striped edged and spotted markings, 
12 strang plants to bloom well this summer for 3s., free. All 
orders lent same day as received.—S. SHEPPERSON, Florist, 
Prospect House, Bclpor._ 


WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUM, Princess 
• * Teck, for abundance of fine flowers'at Christmas; 100 
cuttings, ready for insertion, 3s. fid., post free. Orape Vines, 
for fruiting and planting. Figs in pots.—WILL TaYLER, 
Nurseryman, Hampton, Middlese x._ 


DOSES IN POTS.—Her Majesty, The Bennett 

Rose, and all the best now English and foreign varieties. 


Nurserymen 


THE Grand CALYSTEGIA PUBESCENS 

flore-pleno, very double roeo-ooloured flowers: grand 
hardy climbers, for arbrnrs, verandahs, Ac.,; excellent for 
bouquets; 6 rootleta, sufficient for one side verandah. Is. 2d., 
12, 2s. 2d., free. Only a few strong rootlets left. From a 
friend— The Calystegia complete y covered my verandah, 
and presented a mam of lovely flowers."—WILLT AM WID- 
DO WBON, Groamont, Yorkshire. _ 


TOn BEDDING PLANTS for 5 b.— GEORGE 

•“•V ASHENDEN ft SONS offer their cheap Boxes Of 
PUnta containing 60 Geraniums of sorts, to include gold, and 
sllvi r leaf; 90 Blue Lobelia, 10 Calceolarias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 
Verbenas, 10 Sweet Heliotrope, for 5s., or 60 for 2s. fid.; poet 
free, 2d. and fid. extra; P.O.O. with order. These oollecUons 
gave gra it satisfaction last year, receiving numerous tmtlm» 
nlals.—Bat sad Ball Fuieery, cWyrasod. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BEDDING-OUT. 

Ws have been asked by some of our readers to 
publish designs for beddingeout, and in doing so 
will express the hope that they will do well 
with those here presented; but we wish, at the 
same time, to call the attention of all thinking 
people to the fact that this system of gardening 
involves having the ground bare at the very 
time of the year when it should be crowded 
with beautiful life. In one patch that we have 
ourselves there are now—under some beautiful 
Oaks—Orchises, Violas, Daisies, Lady VS mocks, 
Primroses, Blue Bells, and long, handsome 
Star Narcissi, all in bloom together, form 
mg a perfect flower garden; and this has been 
so, with certain changes, for the last three 
weeks. We do not exactly see that any system 
deserves respect when it involves keeping 
the ground bare as a newly-made grave in 
the very yonth of our summer, and within a 
few weeks of the longest day. One of oar illustra 
tiona shows what we mean, and those who want 
a further illustration can find it along Park-lane, 
or in other places where a great deal of bedding- 
out is done. The system should, even in the 
largest garden, be confined within narrow limits, 
and it should never be made a very prominent 
feature of. However, there are very many diffe¬ 
rent tastes, and every degree of knowledge in 
gardening, and, again, many who can do this can¬ 
not do other things; and, therefore, we print some 
specimens of what are considered pretty ways 
of arranging flowers by those who admire this 
geometrical way of disposing of them. It is 
certainly a brilliant way; the error is in sup¬ 
posing that brilliant colours can be obtained 
only in that way. Anybody who opens his eyes 
should be able to see plenty of splendid colours 
from plants arranged in other ways. 


NOTES ON BEDDING PLANTS. 

Mat is always a busy month in the flower 
garden, so much attention in the way of pre¬ 
paring beds and putting out plants being re¬ 
quired. In the northern and colder parts of the 
country it is unsafe to plant out Pelargoniums 
and all half-hardy subjects before the end of the 
month, but in the south and in warm localities 
planting may safely go on from the first week in 
May. Where the soil is poor, add plenty of 
good manure, and fork or dig it deeply in for 
all deep-rooting subjects ; but for surface root¬ 
ing plants, such as those used in carpet beds, 
the manure should only be placed immediately 
below the surface, and if it is thought that leaf• 
soil pr any other kind of manure will suit the 
plants better than that from the cow-house 
or stable, use the most suitable that can be 
obtained. In turning over the soil, the beds 
shonld always be put into the form it is de¬ 
sired they should bear during the season. Some 
may rise very sharply from the edge, others may 
slope very gently to the centre, while borders 


may be much higher at the back than the front. 
The surface should be made quite smooth, and 
all large stones or refuse Bhould be taken away. 
When all work of this kind has been finished, 
measure and mark off the position which each 
kind of plant is to occupy. Any kind of bed 
or border filled up with scarlet Pelargoniums 
and edged with one or two rows of yellow 
Calceolarias will not require much marking off, 
but fancy carpet patterns will require very care¬ 
ful tracing and planting. Some begin to plant 
their beds from the outside, and work towards the 
centre, but I could never see any advantage in 
this plan; we, therefore, invariably begin to plant 
in the centre or back, and work our way to the 
edge. All the plants are lifted from the pots, boxes, 
or frames in which they have been growing with 
as much soil attached to the roots as possible, and 
this we try to preserve in planting. Drawing 
plants up without any soil attached to them places 
them at a great disadvantage, and renders all 
previous work useless. When lifted with balls 
of soil, the plants receive no check : they begin 
growing at once and become effective weeks 
before those roughly handled do. The soil in 
which they are growing should be made quite 
wet before any attempt is made to lift them ; 
they should be lifted with a trowel, and, as each 
plant is taken up, make the soil firm about the 
roots. The holes for their reception should be 
both wide enough and deep enough to admit the 
ball comfortably without any pressure. Plants 
thus carefully handled grow away well from 
the first, while those badly treated will not 
become effective until a good part of the 
season is over. As soon as all have been 
planted, if it should not rain, give a thorough 
watering, and in a few days, when the surface 
has dried, run the Dutch hoe between the plants 
to loosen the surface; after this, little or no 
attention will be needed. M. 


Digitized by 
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16487.—Plants for shady bank.—If I 

had your dry bank I should first enrich it with 
a good supply of mellow farm-yard manure, 
and then plant it with m&ny-br&nchcd plants of 
Irish Ivy, inserting the roots as far as possible 
from the roots of the trees, and pegging down 
the branches over the space to begin with till 
the Ivy takes the ground. Any one who has 
seen the Ivy-covered banks in the PrinceVstreet 
public garaens in Edinburgh, will testify to the 
beauty of this effect.— Pentland. 

-If “K. J. P., Blunham,” were to dig a 

layer of leaf-mould on the bank, and then 
plant the different varieties of Periwinkles on 
it, I fancy they would succeed. I grow the 
Giant Periwinkle in my garden, and small blue, 
white, and puce-flowered ones ; also one with a 
variegated leaf of green and white and a small 
blue flower, and they are all very pretty. 
St. John’s Wort will flower abundantly, in spite 
of trees overhead, in a dry, hot soil, especially if 
it is gravelly ; in fact, it seems to mind nothing 
except damp at its root. I find that Violets 
will grow in a similar position to “ E. J. P.’s ” 
bank. Of course, the flowers are not fine, but 
the leaves help nicely to oover the bank. 
Nasturtiums also would probably answer, as, 
even if they did not flower in great profusion, 
the whole habit of the tall variety is so graceful, 
and the leaves are such a delicate green, that 
they would be worth growing for these alone. 
Primroses would grow If the Toots were covered 


with stones at the beginning of the summer and 
they were left all through the hot weather, as 
they keep the roots oool and preserve moisture 
under them; in fact, I think they are of 
the greatest help round the roots of all plants 
until they are thoronghly established. A 
mulching of Cocoa-nut fibre refuse is often bene¬ 
ficial also. “ K. J. P.” would find that Daffo¬ 
dils and Blue Bells would probably succeed, as 
they would flower while the leaves were off the 
trees, and their leaves would die down in the 
summer. If, however, “ K. J. P.” cannot get 
any of these to grow, he had better try Ivy, 
which seems to grow everywhere and anywhere. 
—Bagshot Sands. 

16530. — Planting on mounds. — If 

“ N. E. S.” had stated the nature of the soil 
of which the mound is composed, we might 
have given more definite advice. To plant on 
the top any of the Conifers will be found very 
suitable. The Douglas Fir or Abies cephalo- 
nica makes a handsome specimen for such a 
position. For the sides there are plenty of 
hardy herbaceous plants, such as the (Eno- 
theras, dwarf-growing Phloxes, Gaillardias, 
Centaiireas, Dianthus (in variety), Aubrietias, 
Arabia, and Campanulas. If you want to make 
a bright effect at once, and the soil is suitable, 
you may plant Pelargoniums, Petunias, Calceo¬ 
larias, and other summer bedding-plants; but 
if you want to cover the surface quickly and 
cheaply, just for the summer, you cannot do 
better than plant seeds at once of the trailing 
Nasturtium. Dibble in a few seeds in clumps, 
18 inches apart each way, and leave them to 
take care of themselves. If you sow good seed, 
you will find the surface well oovered long be¬ 
fore the summer is over, and the various- 
coloured dowers will have a very pretty effect. 
J. C. C. 

Scrophularia nodosa as a bee 
flower. —On p. 108 there is an article on 
“ Flowers for the Bee-garden,” by 11 S. S. G.” 
I must beg to controvert his assertion that 
Scrophularia nodosa (Fig-wort) is a valuable bee 
flower. I have never seen a bee of any descrip¬ 
tion near it, but it is generally covered with 
wasps, which are especially fond of it. “ S. S. G.” 
may have mistaken the insects. His de¬ 
scription of the locality where it grows wild is 
also incorrect, as it grows in dry ditches. The 
species S. aquatics grows in moist situations by 
tne side of streams. I should recommend bee¬ 
keepers on no account to plant it near their 
hives, unless they desire their bees to be driven 
out by wasps. It is a most valuable herb as a 
purifier of the blood. In this part of the 
country it is called “ Rose-noble. — St. Art. 
B&bnan, Rector of Qushendm . 

16537. — Fowls and pigeons in 
gardens. — "An Injured One 1 ' must do 
nothing to the birds—whether pigeons, duoks, 
or fowls—which come into his garden. His only 
remedy is to sue the neighbour for damage done 
to growing crops. There is nothing to prevent 
the neighbour keeping poultry and pigeons, if he 
chooses to do so; but he must keep them on his 
own ground, and not let them worry his neigh¬ 
bours or damage their property. I should 
suggest that an effort be made to settle the 
matter privately. Litigation amongst neigh¬ 
bours often leads to luting enmity between 
the parties.—F aloonbridqe. 

Original from 
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EDGINGS FOR WALKS. 

Many kinds of materials, as well os plants, are 
used as edgings for garden walks, but to my 
mind none are so good as Box. Happily, how¬ 
ever, this is a subject respecting which no hard- 
and-fast rule can be laid down, as it is purely a 
matter of taste and convenience, some places 
being well supplied with edging materials of a 
good description, while in other parts they may 
be scarce and dear. I am aware that some 
object to Box, on account of its harbouring slugs, 
and so it does, if allowed to grow in an almost 
wild stato ; but, if managed in a proper manner, 
nothing makes so neat an edging. It certainly 
requires a good deal of time to keep it in order, 
but, if well and properly planted to commence 
with, it need not be objectionable on that account. 
Edgings made of stone, brick, and tiles are now 
common, and they are of various patterns. For 
wear and tear, no doubt, these are especially to be 
recommended ; they are neat and do not harbour 
slugs, &c.; still they possess a stiff, formal look 
compared with Box. Ivy forms a capital edging 
for fronts of herbaceous borders; indeed, it 
seems more in character there than in the 
kitchen garden when planted so as to form an 
edging about 10 inches or 12 inches wide, and 
given an annual clipping in March or early in 
April. Flint, in some localities, can be had off 
the land large enough and in sufficient quantity 
for edgings. These are, of course, cheap, and, 
when neatly fixed in the ground, 
keep firm, and they are not nearly 
so stiff-looking as tile edgings. Tho 
broken surfaces of the stones, caused 
by the variable sizes, form good places 
in which to put plants, which in time 
will cover the whole of the edging, 
and form an interesting feature in 
the garden. The following are hardy 
and effective—viz., Seduin glaucum, 

8. Lydium, and S. acre elegans; 

Aubrietios, Gentians, Armerias, Her- 
niaria glabra, and others. Where Box 
is used, if treated in the way here 
described, it will offer no harbour for 
slugs to any serious extent, if at all. 

There is a right and a wrong way 
even in planting an edging of Box. I 
find that a little time spent upon it 
in the first instance is well repaid in 
after years. Let us suppose, then, 
that a walk is to l>e made in the 
kitchen garden running alongside of 
the border next the wall, and, conse¬ 
quently, parallel with the wall. The 
nrst thing to be done is to fix upon 
a certain level at a given distance 
from the wall; whatever width the 
border is to be, the farthest end of 
it must be the same distance from 


for laying Box. There is, I think, a wrong 
and a right way of keeping Box in good order 
when established. If well managed, at the end 
of six or eight years it should not be much 
■ larger than when planted. To keep it thus dwarf 
it will require annual clipping, an operation 
which should be done early in April. If allowed 
to run two or three years without cutting, it 
gets bare at the bottom, and the wood gets 
hard. It is then more difficult to cut, and takes 
longer to get green again, as the old wood does 
not break into growth so freely as the younger 
shoots do. Some cut their Box with a scythe, 
commencing on one side and returning on the 
other, but the cutting is beat done as follows : 
First stretch a line close to the Box at a given 
height from the ground, say 2 inches or 2£ 
inches ; then with a pair of hedge shears cut 
off the top down to the line. Upon the fiat top 
thus formed, fix the straight line from end to 
end, pulling it tight; then with a pair of shears, 
Buch as are used for shearing sheep, cut the Box 
on ono side in a slanting direction from the 
gravel to the line ; repeat this operation on the 
other side, and the result will be a wedge- 
shaped edging. This I consider quite the best 
way in which to trim Box edgings. E. M. 

Window gardening in Japan.— An 

old friend of mine who has travelled among the 
Japanese tells me that their love of flowers and 
young plants is in reality an absorbing pas- 


his mind, retires, and the lady is free to act as 
she pleases. If he is the right man, she takes 
every care of his gift, waters it, and tends it 
carefully with her own hands, that all the world 
may see and know that the donor is accepted as 
a suitor. But if he is not a favourite, or if stern 
parents object, the plant is removed from the 
vase, and the next morning finds it withered on 
the verandah or on tho path below. In a word, 
I if you are not the right man, it is quite evideut 
that this phase of window gardening must be a 
difficult and disappointing one to carry on in 
Japan.—F. W. Bukbidge. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK, 

Extracts from a garden diary.—May 17 th to 
May 22nd. 

Planted beds of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Verbenas, 
Stocks, Asters, double Zinnias, Ac., In flower garden. 
Thinned annuals in borders to 4 inches and 6 inches apart, 
according to the space required by the different plants ; 
annuals with us are taking the place of some of the tender 
exotics, as there is an economy without any sacrifice of 
appearance. When the seeds are picked off, such annuals 
as the Scarlet Flax will flower nearly all the summer, if 
the plants are not crowded too much. Transplanted Sun- 
lowers from the reserve bed, where the seeds were sown ; 
these make excellent background plant* where the borders 
are wide. Planted a number of bulbs of Uyacinthus can- 
dicans ; these are very effective planted 13 Inches apart 
over a groundwork of purple Verbenas. Planted out the 
Dahlias. Mulched Hollyhocks with manure. Trans¬ 
planted several small specimen Hollies, puddled the roots 
in, and mulched with short litter ; shall syringe the leaves 


One aspect of bedding-out. Time, first month in summer. (See article on page 123.) 


the wall as the end near at hand, 
and the same level must be maintained. Then 
proceed to dig the ground to the depth of 
about a foot where the Box is to be planted, 
breaking the soil well, and rejecting any 
stones which may come in the way. If the 
■oil is of a loose character, tread it firmly, 
and rake the surface smoothly. Now stretch 
a line in the exact position in which the 
edging is to stand, and with a clean, sharp- 
edged spade chop out a trench, close to the line, 
about 0 inches deep. This should be done 
carefully, because much depends upon whether 
the Box is planted in a straight line or 
not ; therefore, any pains bestowed on freeing 
the soil from stones is well rewarded. If the 
trench has been carefully cut out, the line will no 
longer be of service to the planter. The next 
thing to be done is to prepare the Box for plant¬ 
ing. Pull it into pieces, and every piece with a 
root attached to it will grow. It should be cut in 
uniform lengths of about 4 inches, and care 
should be taken to keep the top level. Gen¬ 
erally it is flat f which is all the better for the 
planter, as it lies closer to the trench. With 
the right hand place the Box in position, and, 
while the left hand holdB it there, with the 
right one place a little soil over the roots. The 
trench should then be filled up to the proper 
level and trodden very firmly. This tends to 
keep the Box straight. Some may think these 
details needless, but I have found the contrary 
to be the fact, and I have tried various ways, 
having planted as much as 1,000 yards in 
a season. March is as good a time as any 


sion. In tho smallest of dwellings there is an 
altar-like niche, in, or upon, which flowering 
plants are arranged, but they have in some dis¬ 
tricts a most remarkable custom in connection 
with window gardening, which I will describe 
to you. In houses wherein reside one or more 
daughters of a marriageable age, an empty 
flower pot of an ornamental character is en¬ 
circled by a ring, and suspended from the win¬ 
dow or verandah by three light chains. Now, 
the Juliets of Japan are, of course, attractive, 
and their Romeos as love-sick os those of other 
lands. But instead of serenades by moonlight 
and other delicate ways of making an impres¬ 
sion, it is etiquette for the Japanese lover to 
approach the dwelling of his lady bearing some 
choice plant in his hand, which he boldly, but, 
let us hope, reverently, proceeds to plant in the 
empty vase. This takes place at a time when 
he is fully assured that both mother and 
daughter are at home, and I need scarcely say 
that neither of them is at all conscious that 
the young man is taking such a liberty with the 
flower pot outside the window. It is believed 
that a young lover so engaged has never been 
seen by his lady or by her mamma in this act of 
sacrilege ; at any rate, my friend tells me that 
during his long residence in Japan he never 
heard of anyone being detected in the act or 
interfered with in any way. The fact is, this 
act of placing a pretty plant into the empty 
flower-pot is equivalent to a formal proposal 
to the young lady who dwells within. The 
youthful gardener, having settled his plant fb 


every afternoon till th® root® begin to work again. Watered 
Tea Hose® in border with liquid manure. Thinned out 
the shoot® of herbaceous Phloxes, leaving from 4 to », 
according to ago of plant and space to be occupied. 
Watered Inside border® of Peaches and Vineries ; it is not 
easy to overdo these now where the drainage it good. 
Mulched beds of double scarlet Anemones and Pansies ; 
the double scarlet Anemone* are beautiful for cutting, but 
do not succeed everywhere. Planted edgings of varie¬ 
gated Coltsfoot; this plant has a striking effect rcuud a 
large bed. 

Filled a pit with Strawberries in pots, plunging the pots 
In a bed of leave* ; shall leave them to fruit in thia posi¬ 
tion. Followed up the disbudding of Peaches on walls 
and in the orchard-house. Watered newlv-planted trees 
and others on dry, warm aspects. Removed the last of 
the protectors ; the foliage will shelter the young fruit 
now from cold winds. Potted Chrysanthemums into 
0 -inch pots ; made a bed for them to stand on, free from 
cold winds, and yet fully exposed to the air. Potted the 
earliest Cinerarias from the boxes into 5-inch pots, stand¬ 
ing them in a cold frame, with the back to the north. 
Filled up all vacant pits, from which bedding plants have 
been cleared, with Cucumbers, Melons, and Tomatoes. 
Planted out remainder of Tomatoes to fill vacant spots on 
walls. Planted successional crops of Peas, Scarlet 
Runners, and dwarf French Beans. 8et out Yeitch’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Sowed the Walcheren Cauli- 
flowers to come in for the autumn. Sowed Lettuces and 
small salads. Made a trench for Cardoons ; the seeds are 
started In pots, and will shortly be lit to plant out Set 
out Vegetable Marrows and ridge Cucumbers ; shall shelter 
for a night or two. 


Greenhouse. 

Cinerarias. —Where these plants are re¬ 
quired to come into bloom about the end of 
February, and onwards during the two follow¬ 
ing months, seed should at once be sown. They 
may be had in flower earlier than this, say by 
the erfd of the year, but they <fo not like more 
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warmth than is necessary to keep them at an the year ; they should, during the latter should now be turned out of the pots and as 
ordinary greenhouse temperature, and in the part of autumn, winter, and early spring, be much of the old soil removed as can be cot 
dead of winter their flowers do not open kindly, kept at something like an intermediate tem-! away without breaking the roots, giving them 
There are many excellent strains of these plants perature, otherwise the plants grow slowly and j other pots a size or two larger, with good rioh 
that have been obtained by long and oareful are liable to damp off at the collar. The double ] soil. They may be grown on with one or more 
selection by growers who have taken an especial varieties may be propagated now by severing shoots as desired. If very large heads of their 
interest in their improvement, and it is well the crowns, which should each have as much coloured bracts are required, they should be 
for amateurs to procure seed that can be stem attached as can be secured ; remove a few confined to single stems, which must not be 
depended on not only to produoe plants with of the bottom leaves from each and insert them stopped or interfered with in any way All 
flowers of good colours, but plants that are dense singly in small pots filled with fine-sifted loam, the varieties of Poinsettia are naturally of a 
and bushy in their habit, as no more labour and to which a liberal amount of sand has been strong, straggling habit; to correct this as far 
attention are required in the cultivation of a good added. Give no more water than is necessary as possible, they should be grown in a light 
than in that of an inferior strain; the little to prevent the leaves flagging; they must house or pit, with their heads kept close to the 
extra expenditure incurred m procuring seed that not be kept close by confining them without glass, and if where they will get a little more 
can be relied on will be well repaid. The seed air, under propagating glasses, or in a frame, air daily than is given to stove plants in general, 
should be sown in a shallow box, or large pan, as cuttings of most things require to be, or the with a somewhat drier atmosphere, all the 
drained and filled with finely-sifted soil, com- chances are that they will rot at the base, in better. Syringe them freely every day until 
posed of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, pressed mode- place of forming roots. They should be allowed well on in autumn. The single red kind is the 
rately firm and smooth. On this sow the seeds as much air as can be given without the leaves most useful, but the double, and also the white- 
evenly, and not too thickly. Cover them with flagging, and as roots are formed dispense with bracted sorts, may be grown, as they will give 
a little of the soil, and press it down slightly, the covering altogether, standing them where variety. Thomas Baines. 

The effect of this will be that little water need they will get plenty of light, but be shaded - - 

be given until after the seeds vegetate. A loose from the sun in bright weather. Outdoor Garden 

“heft °f glass laid on the surface of the pan Fuchsias.— Give weak manure-water to old Bedding-out.— Pelargoniums, Verbenas, and 

will be a help m this direction. It should be plants that were repotted some time back, as the hardiest of the plants, which have been pre¬ 
removed as soon as the young plants appear. . soon as the roots have cot well hold of the soil, pared by gradual exposure to the open air, may 
Chinese Primulas. — A little more seed In the case of both the old plants and young stock now be planted in the beds. It is best to begin 
should now be sown, the plants raised from struck from cuttings in the winter and early with the Calceolarias, then take the scarlet sec- 
which will be found useful, as they will come spring, it is well to select a portion to bloom tion of the Pelargoniums, following with the 
into bloom when the earliest are over. The in the latter part of summer, when those that Lobelias, Verbenas, and Petunias m rotation, 
little plants from the first sowing will soon re- were allowed to flower early are over ; with this leaving the Heliotropes and Ageratums and 
muije pricking off. For this purpose procure object, they should again be stopped, pinching other tender things to the last. Stocks and 
•hallow boxes, dram and fill them with soil the points of the shoots, which, in most cases, Asters may go out now, but Zinnias and Mari- 
smular to thatadvised for sowing theseeds in, and will have formed flowers. In addition to this, golds are rather tender. Scabious and Chinese 
prick theplants out about 3 inches or 4 inches the plants should be shaded when the weather is Pinks are hardy, and may be put out at once 
apart. ^ This may seem to give them more room at all sunny. The natural disposition of Phlox Drummondi, when well hardened, may 
than is necessary, but they will be much Fuchsias to flower is such that, unless the means go outatany time now. Some people say, “Plant 



Panelled carpet beds (See article on page 123). Semi-circular ribbon bed. 


better for not being crowded, as it will pre- described are taken, they will bloom earlier than in showery weather,” and it may answer on some 
vent them, from being drawn up weakly—a required. soils where the beds are small, and the planting 

condition that in all c&ifas should be avoided Camellias. —Young plants that are growing can be done without treading on the beds. In 
with seedlings of every kind. When once this freely often push an undue amount of strength planting large beds, it is best to do so when the 
has occurred the plants never do so well, how- into a few of the leading shoots, which, if per- surface is dry, especially if the soil is heavy, 
ever much attention is given them afterwards, mitted to go on unchecked, run up quickly, In showery weather it is a good plan to have two 
It will be found much better to grow young leaving the plants insufficiently furnished or three light boards to lay on the beds. When 

Primulas on in boxes, in the manner here de- below ; this is best checked by cutting the planting, the work can then be done expedi- 

seribed, for a time, until they gain size and strong shoots in question back before growth tiously and cleanly, and without treading the 
strength, than to put them in little pots at first, commences in spring. In the case of plants soil into an unwholesome condition. In plant- 
in the way often practised, as the pots hold such that have started into growth, where this has ing geometrical figures, most people employ 
a small quantity of soil that it becomes dry in a been omitted, it is better to shorten them now bright colours, and arrange them so as to form 
few hours during hot weather, entailing much than to let them go on extending, as the longer contrasts. This is a matter in which individual 
attention in watering. The plants will be found thev remain the more will the weaker growth taste should be allowed a good deal of latitude, 
to make double the progress in the boxes that be Impoverished. Something may be done in the way of toning 

they would in separate pots, and in the course of Stove. down, by the use of foliage and neutral or mixed 

about eight weeks they can be moved into the Continual attention will be required here in beds. Cannas and Castor-oil plants are cheap 
pots in which it is intended that they should potting-on such of the plants for winter flower- foliage plants that may easily be raised from 

flower, taking them up with good balls, so that tng as want additional root-room. Stock of seeds. As a rule, the large beds of bright 

they may not feel the removal. this character, that is generally propagated flowers should be placed in the distance, not in 

Saving Primula seed. —Those who have a annually, consists in a great measure of quick- the foreground, and whenever a doubt exists it 
good strain of this favourite flower would do growing things that make much progress in will always be safe to plant a neutral mass, 
well to secure some seed. For this purpose, it is little time, ana if they remain in small pots so White flowers and foliage are frequently too 
best to depesd on plants that were raised from long that the roots become cramped they rarely scantily used, and real blues are not common, 
seed sown late last year, and which, of course, progress afterwards as they should. It is well The old blue Salvia patens, when it succeeds 
would not be weakened by flowering in the to get all plants of this description into the well, forms a graceful and telling group, 
winter. Such as bloomed in March and April are pots in which they are required to flower in good Purple King Verbena and Verbena venosa are 
most to be depended on, as they yield seed freely, time, for, even if the roots get crowded later on, usenil. Among scarlet Pelargoniums, one of 
The plants should now be stood near the glass, they can be supported by regular applications the very best I know for bedding is a 
where they can get plenty of light, and be well of manure water. plain, green-leaved kind called Warrior, 

attended to with water until the seed is ripe, Poinsettias. —Cuttings of these may now be It was sent out about eighteen years ago. I 
when it should be gathered, and kept until it put in to strike; they should be taken off with bought it when it first came out, and still grow 
Is required for vowing. a heel when from 5 inches to 7 inches long, in- it largely. It is a large-trussed, broad-petalled 

Double Primulas. —Where the flowers are re- sorting them singly in small pots, half-filled kind, and never seeds. Vesuvius and Henri 
quired for cutting, these will be found more last- with moderately light sandy soil, the rest all Jacoby are distinct shades and good bedders. 
lug than the single kinds; but amateurs usually sand ; the cuttings should be stood in a brisk- Annuals may yet be sown for a late display, 
find the double varieties more difficult to manage growing temperature, and kept close, moist, and Those first sown should be thinned to 5 inches 
than the single ones. To be grown well, they shaded until they are well rooted, when r or 0 inches apart. This thinning should not be 
require to be ke|h warmer in the cooler part of gradually give them more air. The did plants delayed. 
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BtMPIPVIVUM OAUCARfUM 


Circular bed in the Jardin d'AcclImatation, Paris. 


Bed of hardy and half-hardy plants In Kensington-gardensi 


STELLARIA AURkA (EDGING 


COLEUS VERSCHAFFELTI! (DOUBLE ROW) 


PELARGONIUM BIJOU & 
VIOLA BLUE PERFECTION (MIXED) 


Oblong bed. 
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MR8 POLLOCK 


8 blue viola 


Bedding in Kensington-gardens. 


Circular carpet bed. 
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Fruit Garden. 

Mulching vine borders. — The short- 
jointed wood, and compact, short-stalked bunches 
of Grapes can only be obtained by encouraging 
surface rooting, and, to this end, mulching with 
short manure oapable of yielding nourishment to 
the roots is of the greatest possible advantage. 
Vines will profitably utilise a good deal of liquid 
manure when the border is in a healthy con¬ 
dition. The mulching should not be so heavy 
as to prevent the sun's warmth from penetra¬ 
ting. Stable manure, such as is used for Mush¬ 
room beds, is very suitable. A sprinkling of 
artificial manure over the borders before apply¬ 
ing the mulching will be beneficial. Guano and 
nitrate of soda, in equal proportions, form a 
good top-dressing, and may be applied at the 
rate of a pound to the square yara. Vines in 
the open air will benefit much from the same 
attention. 

Insects on Peaches. —Tobacco powder, if 
used with moderate care, should make us com¬ 
pletely masters of the situation. Dust s little 
here and there, wherever a fly or a curled leaf is 
seen. Proceed with disbudding by little and 
little, so as not to cause any severe check. We 
have had cold nights lately, and it is never wise 
or safe to denude the trees of too much foliage 
at one time till the weather becomes settled. 

If the maggots attack the leaves of the Apricot 
or the Pear, they must be sought for and de¬ 
stroyed by squeezing them between the finger 
and thumb, pinching off the leaves, if not too 
numerous, as the leaves when once curled 
never become perfect again. The protecting 
materials may Be reduced in bulk, but cannot 
yet be altogether dispensed with—at least, north 
of London ; but as much air as possible should 
be admitted to the trees. If Strawberry plants 
receive a check for want of moisture now, the 
crop will suffer. Where the beds have not yet 
had a mulch, lose no time in applying it. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Mulching Peas.— Three inches in thickness 
of manure, spread on each side of the rows of 
Peas, will prove a good investment. The manure 
need not be of the very best, as littery material 
will do to keep out the drought. Grass will be 
better than nothing. Stir the soil up with the 
hoe, to make a loose surface, before putting on 
the mulch. 

Transplanting Beet —No plant transplants 
better than Beet, and the roots are more in Bhape 
and less coarse when transplanted. Lift the 

{ >lants carefully, pinch off a part of the leaves, 
eaving the stalks and the bottom half of the 
leaves. Plant in rows 12 inches apart, and allow 
a space of 8 inches between the plants in the rows. 
Make holes with the dibble deep enough to 
place the roots in straight, without twisting or 
bending. One good soaking of water will settle 
the Boil round them, and give them a start. 

Earlt Brussels Sprouts.— Set out a few 
plants now to come on early in autumn. Give 
plenty of room; 3 feet between the rows, 
and 2 feet apart in the rows, will' not be too 
much for this planting. Later on, less space will 
be required. 

The Tomatoes should be set out now, if well 
hardened. A warm sunny corner is best. 
Frequently they are planted to fill vacant 
spaces on the garden walls, or fences. Where 
a whole wall and fence can be given up to them, 
plant singly 15 inches apart, and train to a 
■ingle stem, or plant a yard apart, and train up 
three branches. 

Killing weeds. — These will f soon give 
trouble, if the hoe is not used freely. Destroy 
the weeds when young, and the task is com¬ 
paratively light. Frequent stirring of the sur¬ 
face is of great benefit to growing crops. If it 
were possible to stir up the surface weekly all 
through the summer, especially among young 
growing crops, the effect would seem magical. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Bedding out. —The last four or five days in 
this month are, if the weather continues 
favourable, the best time for .putting out the 
hardier descriptions of bedding plants, and the 
first week of June for the more tender stuff; it 
will be well to have everything in readiness for 
the operation, so that no time may be lost, or 
hitoh of any kind occur. Geraniums of all 
kinds ahquld be hardening in oold pits or frames, 
with the lights drawn completely off on all fine 
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days, and a considerable space left at the apex, 
even on cool nights, closing them altogether 
only when there appears danger of even a slight 
frost. Verbenas and Petunias, if strong, should 
have much the same treatment; secure them 
against actual frost, and close the frames only 
on very cold nights. Calceolarias ought to have 
been planted before this ; if this has not been 
done, get them in at once, and keep them regu¬ 
larly moist. Dahlias should be well hardened, 
but preserved from frost. If much root-bound 
in small pots, give them a moderate shift; there 
is time enough yet, as these must not be put out 
before June, except in very favoured situations. 
Lobelias are not so liable to be checked, and 
may be kept growing on rather quickly until 
within a week of being put outside. Ricinus, 
Cannas, Nicotianas, Amarantus, as well as all 
kinds of Alternantheras, Iresines, Coleus, and 
other really tender stuff, are, however, better if 
kept growing on rather quickly in a moderate 
heat until almost the last; then admit air and 
sun freely for a few days and plant out while 
growing, trusting that the weather will be suffi¬ 
ciently favourable to keep them going. The 
last-named small-growing subjects do not, how¬ 
ever, succeed at all well, as a rule, in smoky air, 
though the larger and more vigorous-habited sub¬ 
tropicals do remarkably well. Have ready plenty 
of Golden Feather—this does well anywhere, 
and always looks bright. For a white edging 
or contrast, Cineraria maritima, or, better 
still, C. acanthifolia, will be found more success¬ 
ful than Centaurea or Alyssum. Do not forget 
that the whole race of Abutilonsbed-out grandly, 
and, if they do not flower very freely in 
town air, the foliage is at all times exceedingly 
handsome, and more particularly so when they 
are planted out. A. Due de Malakoff has a 
Palm-like effect if put out in a healthy state, 
2 feet or 3 feet high, into good rich soil and 
well watered. A. Thompsoni and the beautiful 
yellow-flowered A.Chrysostephanum also make 
grand objects, with magnificent foliage, in deep 
rich soil, and in a good situation. Stocks should 
be planted immediately, if not already done. 
They prefer a porous, loamy soil, tolerably rich, 
with a small admixture of lime-rubbish or 
old mortar. A good bed of Stocks is one of the 
finest and sweetest sights that can be imagined, 
and may be had in perfection in the smokiest 
town. Asters there is no hurry for, though, if 
they are ready to plant out, by no means allow 
them to become starved. They revel in a deep 
rich soil, composed of loam and well-rotted 
turf, leaves, manure, or Hops. The Dwarf 
Chrysanthemums are the best for bedding, and 
the Victoria and Preony for planting in borders, 
singly or three or four together. Sow more 
Mignonette and Cornflowers out-of-doors, and 
Balsams and Primulas for indoor work. 

_ B. C. R. 

16533. — Steam from greenhouse 
boiler. —If “Amateur” will push in the 
damper attached to his boiler, he will prevent 
the nre getting so fierce as to boil the water. I 
have had a No. 1 St. Margaret's boiler in use 
for the past four months. At first I had great 
difficulty in managing it so that the fire would 
keep alight for any length of time without at¬ 
tention. I tried the best coke, which I obtained 
from the coke ovens here, but found that this 
fuel required a strong draught, and in a short 
time boiled the water. I now use “ breeze,” 
which is a waste material got at the coke ovens, 
and which I find will keep alight and give a 
gentle heat with the damper almost closed. I 
also use the sifted cinders from the house fires, 
and can keep the fire in without attention for 
over 1 ten hours. I think the boiler would be 
much improved if the draught could be regu¬ 
lated at ash pit.— Hortus, Ogmore Vale. 

16536.— Peacocks in gardens. —Confine 
your peacock to the 12-yaras-square grass plot, 
or, better still, continue to allow it the freedom 
of the piggeries and the dog yard, especially if 
your pigs are of the slab-sided, nimble-legged 
breed, and your dogs are vicious, and resent the 
presence of intruders. I have not found pea¬ 
cocks overnice in the article of diet; they will 
eat any good garden flowers, and what they 
don’t eat they will tread down or scratch up ; 
but they prefer choice bulbs, and have no diffi¬ 
culty in finding such food for themselves. If, how¬ 
ever, you prefer to put yours on regular diet, I 
j should recommend Wheat that has previously 
been treated to a solution of strychnine. My 


neighbour kept a peacock which for three years 
embittered my life; its favourite occupation 
was browsing on young bedded-out plants, and 
vegetables, &c., but to move about among Pansy 
cuttings in a frame was its chief delight. It 
would lie around for days, watching an oppor¬ 
tunity when the sashes were taken off, and 
would then slip in and create havoc enough to 
make the angels weep ; plants and tallies were 
torn up and mixed indiscriminately ; it found a 
rapture afterwards in making a nice bed for 
itself in the soft peat loam, where it could sit 
complacently ana survey the wreck. The cup 
of its transgressions filled up a few days ago, ana 
I left my gun with my gardener, with strict in¬ 
junctions to shoot it on sight. He did so; but, 
unfortunately, my neighbour did not seem to 
view the occurrence through the same medium 
that I did, and sent round his man to remon¬ 
strate. An interchange of complimentary lan¬ 
guage, which eventually, it appears, took the 
form of more forcible argument, took place be¬ 
tween the two gardeners. Anyway, my 
man is going about with some aching bones and 
a darkened optic—but I am rid of that peacock 
forever.—J. B. W. 

Gardeners' working 1 hours.— I would 

ask “ Knottingley ” if he has any glass, by 
which I mean a greenhouse, or, we will say, a 
vinery ? If he has either of these, how would 
he shut them up at noon on Saturday ? as here, 
(Bournemouth) I cannot shut up till 4 p.m., 
or even do what watering is required at that 
time to last over Sunday. To me it seems 
quite impossible for a single-handed gardener 
to leave off at that time ; where there are two 
or more kept they might take it in turns, and so 
manage it, but, for myself, I am certain that I 
should lose ground by having to do the water¬ 
ing, &c., on the Sundays, which I now do 
before leaving off on the Saturday evening.— 
Single-handed. 

-“Knottingley” has put forward a plea for 

gardeners, that they should leave their work at 
noon on Saturdays, instead of 4 p.m. He also 
asks if it is unreasonable for gardeners to 
expect the same half-holiday as the various 
mechanics he has mentioned. I would answer 
—It is unreasonable. There is a vast difference 
between the work of a gardener and that of a 
joiner ; the latter can lock up his shop at any 
hour of the day and feel that all is well; but is 
it so with a gardener ? Is vegetation dormant 
in his absence ? I think very few responsible 
gardeners would care to leave their gardens at 
midday. I, for one, have never seen my way 
to leave at 4 p m., not to mention an earlier 
hour.— James Found. # % We do not propose 
to open our columns to a discussion of this ques¬ 
tion. Matters of this sort are, in our opinion , 
best left to the common sense of the parties con¬ 
cerned, and ire certainly think that the short 
hours of the gardener in winter should make him 
ready to give a little more time during the season 
when every hour is precious. —Ed. 

Trapping 1 ants.— The easiest and most 
successful way I know of destroying ants which 
have found a harbour amongst plants is to place 
inverted flower-pots where they are seen to be 
working, stop the holes, and allow them to 
remain several weeks without disturbance, and 
when you remove them you will find them full 
of earth and eggs. It is, however, necessary 
that a copious watering be given round the pots 
now and then, as it is the dryness and comfort 
which the pots afford that attract the ants. 
In the open ground in showery weather they 
soon fill up the pots, and if these are removed 
three or four times during the summer, taking 
care that eggs and insects are destroyed, there 
will be an end to them in the course of two 
seasons ; generally speaking, there are few left 
by the autumn. The best time to lift the pots 
-away is in the evening ; they should be watered 
round in the afternoon, m that drives the ents 
in. I have trapped millions of ants in this way, 
and have never known the plan to fail. A year 
or two ago I had some frames badly infested. 

I oould not use hot water, as they were 
working amongst the roots of the plants. I put 
down three or four 2$-inch pots, and by the end 
of the summer I caught them all. Very often 
ants get in Box edging, and they cannot well 
be dislodged, but the above method will draw 
them all out in time.—J. C. B. 

Lawn-tennis nets (p. lot, ISth line of par.).—Read 
"wide enough" instead of "long enough. 1 — Sherwood 
Fo*wt. 
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DISA GRANDIFLORA SUPKRBA. 

Amateurs should not be deterred by the name 
“ Orchid ” from growing this charming plant, 
which will thrive among Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Primulas, Cinerarias, and the other 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES IN COOL HOUSES. 
The oulture of Strawberries in pots, except by 
professional cultivators, frequently ends in dis- 


usual occupants of the greenhouse, and, if ! appointment, if early forcing is attempted ; but 
well grown, has a most brilliant effect. The ! in cool houses, pits, or frames, when allowed to 
illustration which is given on this page shows ! come on gradually by solar heat, it is one of the 
a very fine specimen of this plant, which safest kinds of fruit culture that one oan adopt; 
bore no fewer than ninety - five spikes, j for even medium-sized plants, that would fail to 
each having from 

f rower of this 
>isa, which occu¬ 
pied the sunny 
side of an ordi¬ 
nary span-roofed 
house, in which 
there was a mixed 
collection, states 
that he kept the 
front ventilators 
open on all pos¬ 
sible occasions, and 
continues : “ In 

potting it I use a 
mixture of rough, 
fibry peat and 
loam, in equal 
parts, to which 
charcoal and small 
crocks are added, 
the whole being 
well mixed to¬ 
gether. I generally 
pot our plants 
some time after 
they have flow¬ 
ered, and take care 
not to disturb the 
roots too much. I 
place them on in¬ 
verted pots, in 
saucers of water; 
this effectually 
prevents slugs 
from getting at 
them, and other 
wise seems to have 
a beneficial effect 
on them. In ad¬ 
dition to the eva¬ 
poration thus sur¬ 
rounding them, I 
have also great 
faith in watering 
Disas overhead 
several times a- 
day with soft rain 
water. The plant 
in question I ob¬ 
tained a few years 
ago from a London 
nurseryman, and 
a very small bit it 
was. It is now in 
a 20-inch pan, and 
has borne ninety- 
five spikes, each 
bearing from two 
to five flowers. I 
have had nine 
flowers on a spike. 

Several other 
plants of smaller 
dimensions are 
growing quite as 
stronglv. I am 
particular about 
crocking the pots 
in which Disas a’ e 
grown, as I con¬ 
sider free and effec¬ 
tual drainage to be 
one of the most 

important points in their cultivation.” It is high temperature early in the season, will, if 
rumoured that the authorities at Cape Colony allowed time to develop, perfect a heavy crop of 


ramming it down firm. The pots are then 
carried to the beds, and the runners selected, 
one being placed on each pot, pressed down and 
secured with a large stone ; that keeps the soil 
moist under it, and the runners soon strike root. 
If the weather is hot and dry, we give a good 
watering every day, as soon as the sun gets off 
them, and in about three weeks the pots will be 
fit for removal. We set ours on a coal-ash 
foundation, in full sunshine, keep all runners 
than ninety - five spikes, ; for even medium-sized plants, that would fait to off, and well watered, and by the end of 
two to five flowers. The I produce anything like a good crop, if subject to | September the pots will be full of roots. 

After thisdate they 
will not require so 
much water, as the 
autumnal rains are 
usually sufficient to 
keep the soil moist; 
but they must on 
no occasion be al¬ 
lowed to get dry, 
as, of all cultivated 
fruits, the Straw¬ 
berry suffers soon¬ 
est from drought. 
We usually pack 
the pots close to¬ 
gether during the 
early part of win¬ 
ter, with tree leaves 
worked amongst 
them to keep frost 
from tho roots, and 
as soon after Christ¬ 
mas as the shelves 
can be cleared of 
other plants we 
place them in the 
positions in which 
they are to fruit. 
The pots are 
washed, any loose 
soil shaken away 
from the surface, 
and some good loam 
and manure put 
on, and pressed 
down quite hard. 
As the day length¬ 
ens and solar heat 
iucreases,theplants 
make rapid pro¬ 
gress. Only clear 
water is given until 
the fruit is set, 
when plenty of 
liquid manure may 
be applied, or, lack¬ 
ing this, a little of 
any of the fertili¬ 
sers, such as guano 
or any of the arti¬ 
ficial manures, is 
shaken on the sur¬ 
face soil and water¬ 
ed in. If very large 
fruits are desired, 
thin out the blooms 
as soon os the finest 
have opened, to the 
required number, 
and give, in addi¬ 
tion to plenty of 
water at the root, 
a good washing 
overhead, as red 
spider can be kept 
down only by plen¬ 
ty of moisture. 
Give plenty of air 
on all occasions, 
and the fruit will 
be fine, high-col¬ 
oured, and of good 
flavour. As regards 
varieties, we grow Vicomtesse H^ricart de 
op of I Thury for earliest, Keen’s Seedling for second 
of this fine fruit. We have at present several hundred j ~ 


Specimen of Disa grand if ora tuperba bearing ninety-five flower-spikes. 


intend to prohibit the 
beautiful Orchid from the Table Mountain, as pots in a cool orchard house in full flower, with 
it .is feared that it will eventually become not one in a hundred that has failed to send up 
extinct if collectors are allowed to gather such 
large quantities of it for export. In all 
prob.ab lity, therefore, if this prohibition is 
carried out, the Disa will become more and more 
rare in this country. It is not 


five or six good trusses of flowers. The plan we 
adopt is sure to give satisfaction to any one who 
tries it. As soon as good runners are pro¬ 
curable in open-air beds, the pots are prepared, 
rare in this country. It is not verv plenti- 1 by placing one large crock at the bottom, to 
ful now, and wherever it is grown and success- j insure good drainage, then a sprinkling of soot 
fully-flowered it is^alyays considered one of to keep worms from entering, and then some of 

the roughest soil, filling up with the finest, and 


the choicest treasu 

Digitize ^ 


is always considered < 
u^sof^ 


crop, and Sir C. Napier and President to come 
in just before outdoor crops are ready ; and, 
without any aid from fire-heat, a good Beason of 
indoor Strawberries may be secured at but a 
trifling cost.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

16531.—Use of artificial manure.—" Exhibitor 
may, with advantage, sprinkle a little artificial manure 
between the rows of Turnips after the plants are up, and 
hoe it in. Two applications will be quite enough. The 
first should be sown in the drills with the seeds, and the 
second applied after the plants are up.— E. Hobpat. 
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RULES FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

QneetlOllB .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
QAMDwnMB/ree of charge if correspondents fdtow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 

mde of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-oar den, London, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender is required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communication. 

Answers ( which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title plaeed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

16018.—Mignone t te.—Will anyone kindly tell me the 
beet way to grow Mignonette for August blooming T— 
J. A.R. 

16614.—Making loe-?40Uee.— Advice how to make 
an ice-house, with particulars as to neoeseary depth, Ac., 
would oblige—C. W. E. 

16616.— Propagator.— “ H. B.” (p. 76) would oblige 
*'J. W. t ” “ Lady C.," and others, by giving further par¬ 
ticular* of the propagator that he refers to in his note. 
Will he kindly state how it is heated, name of maker, Ac.? 

16616.— Musk for exhibition.— I shall be glad to 
learn the best way to grow Musk to be in full beauty dur¬ 
ing August—J. A. R. Our experience is that the best 
Muck is produced by cottagers in windows, and we have no 
doubt that many of our readers grow it well, and will 
help ** J. A. Ed. 

16617.— Softening hard water.— Will w. Retford, 
or any other reader, kindly Inform me if borax in hard 
water is beneficial or injurious to plants, seedlings, Aa ? 

I have to use pump-water for fiower-garden, and the 
water is very hard indeed. If borax will not answer, 
what had I better do?—W. F. G., Dudley. 

10618.— Propagating-houaes.—I recently bought 
two small glasshouses, 12 feet long. Their late owner had 
them set on a brick wall, rising a foot over the ground, 
and used them for holding flowers in pots. 1 have set 
them in like manner, placing them in a Grass plot, which 
I am devoting to flower-beds. I want to utilise these 
houses tor propagation, and for keeping stocked a green¬ 
house (unheated). 14 feet by 12 feet; and also the beds, 
which 1 am making as above, and purpose to fill with 
perennials and annuals. 1 shall feel muoh obliged for any 
suggestion as to how I should oommenoe working these 
glasshouses. I am making beds within them, composed of 
good loam mixed with some peat, leaf-mould, and well- 
rotted manure, and from 18 inches to 24 inches deep.— 
Amateur. _ 

To the following Queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

16619.—Cow Parsnip (T. W.).— This plant is 
biennial. 

10620.— Lapagerlas {Confused).— Lapagerias flower 
on the previous season’s wood. 

16621.— Tea Rosea in pots (W. L. Dale).—Yes ; put 
out the Roses during the summer months. 

16022.— Pegging down Roses (J- H).—You will 
find an article on the subject in this number. 

1002S.— Exterminating Nettles (B. G. B.).— Con¬ 
tinually cut down the Nettles, and they will eventually 
die from exhaustion. 

16624.— Retarding bloom (R. S.f—The beet way 
to retard the bloom of your plants ia to keep them under 
a north wall, very cool and shady. 

16625.—Gladiolus leaves withering (John).— 

The leaves seem to have been injured by cold winds after 
having been grown in a warm temperature. 

16626 . — Propagating bedding Geraniums 
( T. F. W.).— You will not get very strong plants from cut¬ 
tings struck now by the time you ought to put them cut— 
at the end of this month. 

16627.- Saving seeds of herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias ( Well ). —They need not be fertilised by hand. 
Keep the plants in a light position, and in good health, 
and nature w ill do the rest. 

1G628.— Ink for garden labels (T. F. W., Charlton). 
—You can make a suitable ink from the following: 
Verdigris one ounce, sal-ammoniac one ounce, lamp-black 
fcaf *o ounce, water half-a-pint. 

16629.— Hyacinths and Tulips (J. U., Bitching— 
The bulbs have probably been destroyed by wire worm 
and damp oombined. If there are no signs of them 
now we fear you will not see them again. 

16630. — t .ilium auratum stem decaying 
(IFrartA).—tte have never seen a similar rase. It looks 
aa if the bulb is suffering from excessive moisture; it is 
difficult to account for it in any other way. 

1663 L . — Bulbe In flower (A. M. R .).—It is impossible 
to advise you how to treat the plants without knowing 
what they are. If they are bulbe they are not Trltomas. 
As they are now in bloom, why not send us a flower ? 

16682.— Musch-Musbh Apricot (S. L. (?.).—This 
Is a stock variety in most fruit nurseries. It is too late to 
plant it now; but you will be able to get it In the autumn. 
In your neighbourhood there are some of the best nur- 
seilesin theoountry. /' ~ T | 


16633.—Moving Pritillarla (Nova Scotia).—We do 
not know what plant you mean by “ hardy FritMaria. 

If you mean the Crown Imperial (F. imperialls) you muse 
not move it Until it has quite died away, about August, 
and then you may do so in safety. It likes a light warm 
soil in an open position. 

16684 .—Mareohal Niel Rose leaves felling 
(IK. L. Dale ).—We think your surmise is oorreot—that the | 
plant waa weakened by forcing, and there is, we fear, 
nothing that you can do but wait to see whether the 
plant will break at alL If it does not improve soon during 
the fine weather, there is no hope for it. 

16635.— Cool greenhouse (Saif)—A greenhouse 
which is not heated artificially at all would be described 
as a “ oold ” house; in a “ oool ” greenhouse the tempera¬ 
ture would always be kept above freexing point, and 
should not, indeed, fall below 46 dega. You will see the 
other matters that you refer to mentioned In this issue. 

10636.-Seneclo pulcher (Jabez Pulpher ).-^This 
plant is perfectly hardy, and succeeds well in goed deep 
loamy soil in moist, shaded, and sheltered positions. It is 
a handsome species, and is easily propagated by cuttings 
of the roots in spring. You will find an Illustration of the 
plant, and a short note respecting it, in Gardining, July 
25th, last year. 

16687.— Aerial roots on Vines (A. if. JL>-These 
are found on Vines under the treatment of the best culti¬ 
vators. 8ome growers contend that they are oaused by a 
bad condition of the soil; others say they are not at all a 
sign of impaired vigour. You will not be doing wrong, 
however, u looking over ) our border. See query 16608, 
iber 


series in the oountry. 

Digitized b 1 
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in last week's number (p. 118). 

16638.— Sowing seeds of dwarf a nn ua ls (IF**. 
Jessop)— It is almost too late to sow annuals now. The 
best thing you oan do is to ask a good seedsman to send 
you a selection, large or small, as you require, of dwarf 
annuals. You should put them into the ground as soon 
as you get them. Some will flower by the end of June, 
ana others will follow in succession. 

16639.—Greenhouse Azaleas after blooming 
(Constance).— Keep them in a cool, airy greenhouse, ana 
well water thorn, as they are now making their growth. 
About the middle or end of next month, plaoe them in the 
open air in a partially-shaded position—say, behind a 
hedge. The plants will then be much cleaner, and the 
growth will be better ripened than when they are kept 
under gloss. 

leeta-Spireea leaves curling up (W. E. L.).— 
The curling up ef the leaves Is usually due to dryness at 
the root; but, os you water twice a-day, this can hardly be 
the case with your plant. It may be, however, that you 
give only a sprinkling, and do not thoroughly soak the 
roots. If this is so, you have the remedy in your own 
han/U Let the water thoroughly penetrate the soil, and 
do not expose the plant to fieroe sunlight, and we have no 
doubt that it will soon be all right. 

16641.— Heating greenhouses ( Fred Dating and 
Angulus) —The general question whioh you raise in your 
letters has been discussed over and over again in Gardbn- 
ino, and we would refer you to “ Caloric’s” artioles on p. 
581 (Nov. 21st) and p. 612 (Dec. 26fch last); to “ B. C. R’s” 
examination of the merits of the different systems in the 
numbers for Deo. 6th and 12th ; to articles in the number 
dated Jan. 23rd, 1886, and to many other notes published 
during the post winter. If there is any one particular 
point on which you desire Information, write again. 

16641— Insects on Perns (A. C. Jaques).—The 
beetles you send are undoubtedly the insects which have 
injured vour Ferns; they are tnc Black Vine Weevil 
(Otiorhynchus suloatus). See reply to W. W. Brown.— 
G. S. S. 

16643.—Nitrate of soda and guano for Turnips 
(Exhibitor, Harrogate). — A mixture of guano and 
nitrate of soda may be sown with the Turnip seeds in the 
drills, at the rate of about 5 lb. to the square rod, distri¬ 
buting it equally. It may also with advantage be given 
to growing crops, either sprinkled on the surface and 
watered in. or given in solution twloe during the growing 
season, if fine, quickly-grown bulbs are required.—H. 

16644.— Shallots for exhibition (Exhibitor).— The 
Russian Is the best 8hallot for site and oolour. “ Exhi¬ 
bitor ” must rely upon goed cultivation for his success—e 
deep, well-drained soil, rich, without fresh manure, made 
quite firm, and with the Shallots planted so that the bulbs 
rest on the surface of the ground. Allow plenty of space, 
and, in dry weather, water the earth round the bulbe with 
liquid manure, but do not pour water over the bulbs, or it 
may get between the offsets, and lead to decay.—H. 

16645.— Azalea unhealthy (B. S .).—As two plants 
are together in the greenhouse, and one is unhealthy, 
whilethe other is not, the cause of the leaves dropping 
ftnrl becoming browned must be traced to the roots. Prob¬ 
ably the drainage is choked up, and stagnant water would 
kill the very fine hair-like root 1 *. Over-drynese would also 
kill the roots, and a similar result would follow. Some 
cultivators keep Azaleas quite dry at the roots during 
their period of rest in winter; this Is an error of culture 
whioh, in some cases, produces disastrous results.—D. 

16646.— Field mice (T .).—Field mice may be got rid 
of by using traps and poison. If the holes that they retire 
to are found, and water is poured in until they are driven 
out, they may be killed as they bolt. 1 have sometimes 
killed as many as three or four from one hole. The old 
figure A brick trap, ba ted with a bit of toasted cheese, 
or a soaked Broad Bean, is os good as any, and any¬ 
one, when shown how, oan make It. Glazed earthenware 
jars, sunk in the ground, and filled half full of water, with 
a little oatmeal soattered on the surfaoe of the water, 
have, in some instances, rendered good service.—H. 

16647.—Beetle on Vines and Ferae (W. 
Brown).—The beetle you forwarded is the Black Vine 
Weevil (Otiorhynchus suloatus), a most misohievous pest, 
as not only are they destructive to the foliage of many 
plants, but their grubs feed on the roots of various soft- 
rooted plants, si times causing muoh injury. The 
weevils usually feed at night, remaining hidden during 
the day. Plaoe any plants which may be attacked by 
them on a white sheet, and examine them after dark with 
a bright light. The beetles will often fall atonoe; If they 
do not, hold the plant upside down over the sheet, and 
shake the Broods smartly.—G. S. A 


16648.— Bees on lawn (J. B. Kinder).— The bets 
which you find burrowing in your lawn are a small wild 
species, Andrena olbioans (it has no English name that We 
ore aware of). This and several other species make holes 
in the earth, In whioh they form their nests, whioh oonsist 
of several oells. We do not know what you eftn do to kill the 
bees beyond catching theta in a small butterfly net; to 
kill the grubs we should suggest laying lime or salt oyer 
the holes, or watering them with a solution of—Corrosive 
sublimate, half an ounoe; carbolic aold, halt an ounce; dis¬ 
solved in a small quantity of warm water, and mixed with 
20 gallons of oold water. These little bees are very harm¬ 
less, though, in such numbers as they appear to be with 
you, they must be a nuisance. They will not sting unless 
handled, and their sting is merely a sharp prick.—G. & B. 

10049.—Cvolamens unhealthy (Qermanicus).— 
The condition of the foliage points to defective root 
action, probably oaused by an unsuitable compost, or 
too heavy waterings. The fact that the surface soil is 
covered with green Mom shows plainly that moisture has 
not drained away freely enough. Of the many tender 
flowering plants now in cultivation few demand so much 
judgment in the use of the watering-pot os Cyclamens ; 
their roots are so sensitive to drought and exoess of 
moisture, that anything verging on the extreme either 
way is sure to exercise a harmful influence, from whioh 
the plants seldom—indeed, never—completely recover. 
The first thing to think of is the compost, for, if this is not 
of a very free porous nature, even the most skilful water¬ 
ing will fail in inducing free root action. If the loam Is 
very fibrous, use one-half of this to equal parte leaf-soil and 
peat, with all the dust sifted out, adding quite one-sixth 
of the whole of ooarse silver ion<L Do not pot hard—do 
not press in the soil with the fingers; but tap the pots 
moderately hard on the ben oh. A shelf near the glam Is 
not a good plaoe for Cyclamens during the summer time ; 
the position is too drying. What they like is a cool, 
shady situation, free from currents of air. If grown along 
in an ordinary greenhouse they should be stood on Coooa 
fibre, or something of a simitar nature, which will admit 
of maintaining the soil in an equable state of moisture. 
Cyolamens must on no account beoome very dry in hot 
weather; Indeed, at no time should the soil get dust dry. 
In an ordinary way, and especially before the roots touch 
the sides of the pots, the oompoet should become nearly 
dry before watering. When the roots are laoed round the 
pot, water may be git en more freely with advantage; but 
sunshine must be kept off at all times.—C. 

16650.—Bulbous plants in cool house (Perplexed 
Beginner).— Only in a very lengthened paper could your 
perplexities, beoause of your failure to obtain flowers on 
bulbous plants In a oool house, be dealt with satisfactorily. 
Plain, practical questions always admit of answers ; but, 
in your oose, you entirely omit to explain whether your 
verandah, as you term it, although 10 feet wide, is roofed 
with glam and has a glam front or not. That the Roman 
and other Hyacinth bulbs bloomed so badly, or not at all, 
because few or no roots had been formed, leads to the In¬ 
ference that the soil in the pots must have been highly 
objectionable, perhaps sour, or containing too muoh lime, 
or infused with some foul gases. Of course, we say that 
much, assuming the bulbs themselves were not in fault, a 
point as to which no proof is given, and they may 
have been defective. Your compost seems to have been 
rather a oold mixture if cow-dung was largely employed. 
It may do very well for bulbe in beds in the open ground, 
and in porous soil, but is not so desirable for bulbs in pots, 
and some half-decayed horse manure would have been 
better. Then, with such a compost, the giving of stropg 
oow liquor, if but once in ten days, would tend to in jure 
rather than promote rooting, especially if the bulbs rooted 
badly, atimulante in the Form of liquid manures should 
be applied only when the pots are full of roots. As your 
Tulips were not forced in any way, we oannot attribute 
their failure to bloom to the returning cold in April, but 
rather to the soil, and comparative want of roots ; indeed, 
it would seem as if what growth had been made was 
chiefly from the sustenance afforded from the bulbe alone, 
and not from roots. Smoke from a kitchen ohlmnev 
would, of course, prove injurious in a Greenhouse if 
admitted to any considerable extent; but a little would do 
no harm. Try to obtain fresh sweet loam as the chief 
element in your potting compost before going farther. 
The bulbs you have may be planted out in the garden and 
left to take their chance in the open for another year; but 
they will be of no use for repotting. In a greenhouse you 
should obtain Camellias, Myrtles, Axaleas, Genistas, 
Veronicas, and similar evergreens for the house, and of 
Ferns any good British or other hardy kinds.—A D. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. Brunei White and Confused (Gardenias).—Next 

week.- W. &. S., Brixton.— Send us some specimens of 

the insects. ___ 

NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming 1 Plants. —Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist* flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means V 
comparison at hand. 

* Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always aeeompanythe pared, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, 87, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—Mrs. E. Wyld .—Am slant h‘ r 

Botryapium.- Albert Nock. —Yes ; it Ls the Guelder 

Rose. You are cramping it too much. It wants plenty of 
room, and will never thrive if confined In a box, os you de¬ 
scribe.- Constant Reader.—1, Seems to be a species of 

Phoenix (Date Palm); 2, Send when fully out; 8, Poten- 
tills frutioosa; 4, Ohlorophytum Orohidastrum; 5, Cannot 

name.- Miss Payne. —1, Narcissus odorus; 2 and 8, N. 

tasetta var. These two lost are called Polyanthus NaroiseL 
- Psnkrtdge.—l is a species of Abies; specimen insuffi¬ 
cient for naming. You must send good specimens of the 
I other paoked in a box with Moss. Remember that scarcely 

Or 
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any flowers wither to quickly as Primroses.- Alpine.— 

Gentians acaulls (blue) ; Ornithogralum nutans (Drooping 

Star of Bethlehem).- Southwick .—Diplacus glutinosua. 

- B. T. Bord.— Fritillarl* pyrenaica.- B. C. —I, Not 

In good condition when examined, probably N. Ajax rugi- 
lobus; 2 and 8, Both are double Telamonlus.— -Cottwold. 

—Qmithogalum nutans.- T. Allan.— 1, Apparently 

Taxodium sempervlrens ; 2, Saxifrage orassifolla ; 8, 
Bpiraa Thunbergl • 4, Eleaguus Japouicus aureo-plctus. 
— - — J. Stantun.— C«anothus dentatus ; Allium neapoli- 

tanum.- G. B.— Carex paniculata, Luzula campestris 

(both common, the latter particularly so). Questions are 

not answered by post.-.V. S. C.— One of the flowers 

appears to be a poor bloom of Narcissus incomparabilis 
Bunray ; the other (with the darker centre) is Mary Ander¬ 
son. - Mre. Bum.—Fine bloom of Butter and Eggs 

Daffodil. 


Catalogue received.— Nett* Beautiful and Bare 
Plante. Wm. Bull, F.L.S., Ac., 53d, Hing e-road, Chelsea. 

A suggestion to correspondents.— " Saif ” 
writes to suggest that correspondents who describe what 
they consider beautiful plants, should be careful to specify 
the colours, and that those who write of greenhouse and 
stove subjects would do well to mention the lowest tem¬ 
perature that should be maintained if they are to be kept 
In good condition. 

16573 —Climbing plants in pots or boxes.— Ivy 
is the most suitable evergreen climbing plant to grow in 
pots or boxes. If it is not too cold and draughty a corner, 
you might try Euonymut radicans variegata; this is a 
variegated plant that always retains its foliage, and, if it 
has sufficient root-room, it will grow to a height of 10 feet. 
—J. C. C. 

16508.— Ant jumps. —Ant neats may be 
destroyed by opening them and pouring in a 
mixture of pearl-ash and liquid manure, of 
about the thickness of cream. I do not think 
this would injure the Grass. I have known it 
used in fields with great success. Watering 
the nests with 1 oz. of corrosive sublimate and 
1 oz. of carbolic acid, dissolved in a little warm 
water, and then mixed with twenty gallons of 
cold wateT, would probably kill them or drive 
them away. Ante are hard to kill.—G. S. S. 

16584.— Raising 1 Zinnias. — There is 
nothing the matter with your Zinnias further 
than that your unheated frame is too cold for 
them. Like many other inexperienced people, 
you sowed the seed too early- If you had 
deferred sowing until the last week in April you 
would have had better success, as the Zinnia is a 
much more tender plant than is commonly sup¬ 
posed. If you had sown at the time I suggest 
your plants would have been quite large enough 
to do well this summer.—J. (J. C. 

16300.—Tree guards.—I am obliged by 
•* J. C. C.’s ” suggestions (p. 89), but “ living 
screens arc not practicable in my c&ae. Mine 
is a narrow border, 5 feet wide, running due 
east and west, some 80 yards long, and the 
winds I am plagued with come from the west, 
like hurricanes, now and then, so that I want 
some light affairs that during fruiting time I 
can, as soon as the winds begin to blow, quickly 
stick on the west side of such bushes as have 
fruit on. Little hedges, 5 feet wide, would be 
of little use, and would also stand in front of 
my wall trees which I have planted just between 
the bushes.—J. C. 

Rattlejacks (see page 56).—Allow me to 
supplement the information given by “Disc,” 
of Salford. “ Rattlejacks ” is a local name for 
the coke of cannel coal. In London and near, 
ask for cannel coke. All gas companies use a 
small proportion of c&nnel to enrich the gas 
made from the ordinary bituminous coal, and 
are very glad to get rid of the cannel coke, as 
it is entirely unfit for burning in an open grate, 
and too slow in combustion for an ordinary 
domestic close range, unless mixed with other 
suitable fuel. Cannel coke can be distinguished 
from coke from bituminous coal by the shape 
of its pieces. When the two are once seen to¬ 
gether they cannot afterwards be mistaken.— 
A. H., London. 

16582. —Saddl©-boiler.—Does the furnace- 
door shut close, or is there any open space 
between the iron-door frame and the brickwork? 
The principal of action of the furnace iB this: The 
air goes through the furnace-bars, and through 
the tire, giving up to the latter its oxygen, thus 
supporting the combustion of the fuel. It then 
passes by the boiler, giving out a part of its 
heat. The expansion of the air by the residue 
of heat decreases its specific gravity, causing 
it to rise in the flue, thus creating a draught. 
Thus, it is evident that if the air gains ingress 
Into the furnace by any other way than through 
the bars, it will not go through the fire, and as 
it is not heated by the fire it cannot give its 
heat to the boiler, nor can it rise in the fine ; so 
the consequence is there is no draught and no 
fire-—L. <5. K. 
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> generally known that all kinds 
oeous and alpine plants can be 


HARDY PLANTS GROWN IN POTS. 

It cannot be too _ 
of hardy herbaoeous 
grown in pots more or less successfully, and 
that their culture in that way is merely a matter 
of necessity or taste. The Hyacinth, Tulip, 
Narcissus, Lily of the Valley, Crocus, and 
many other subjects, are all hardy border 
plants that we have long been accustomed to 
regard as greenhouse pot plants ; but plenty of 
others never grown in that way are equally 
rood for the purpose, and it is of some of these 
l propose speaking now. It may be remarked 
at the outset that the chief interest experienced 
in growing hardy plants under glass is having 
them at a season when they cannot be had out- 
of-doors, as, for example, in winter or spring, or 
even early summer, and at these seasons a 
collection of border plants in flower in pots is a 
very attractive aicht. As a rule, any hardy 
plant grown and flowered under glass attains 
a degree of perfection and delicacy of growth 
and colour that it never reaches out-of doors in 


pretty thickly in pots from 6 inches to 8 inches 
wide, and deep according to size. Good, light 
loam should be used, ana if the plants are not 
forced too early, but allowed to come on gently 
in a cool frame or greenhouse after the new 
year, and all taken care of till their foliage 
decays, they may remain in the same pots 
several years. 

Lilies. —All the Lilies may be grown in pots, 
but the two best are auratum and candidum. I 
am not sure that the last is not, after all, the 
better looking of the two when cultivated in good 
masses ; its beautiful pure white and highly 
fragrant flowers are always much prized when 
grown outdoors, but in pots they are purer and 
larger. L. auratum may be potted and forced 
the same year into flower, but L. candidum 
must be potted, from six to twelve roots in a 
10-inch or 12-inch pot, in good compost of loam, 
sand, and old hot-bed manure, be grown in the 
border in the open air the first year, and 
flowered in the conservatory or window the 
next. It does not flower certainly or well the 
first year, but will the second, and for years 
after if the stems are matured properly and the 
pots set out-of-doors, and plunged in a favour- 


thia country ; hence, people unaccustomed to able position afterwards. 


Flower ol DUa grandirlora auperba (natural aiae). Colour, soarlet. (See article on 128.) 


see them in that condition are charmed with 
their appearance. I need but mention two 
plants that present quite an altered aspect— 
Dielytra spectabilia and the beautiful white 
Anemone japonica, two subjects that, when at 
their best, are not surpassed even by some of 
the finest greenhouse plants proper. Another 
advantage belonging to the culture of such 
subjects is, that they may be kept safely with¬ 
out any fire-heat during winter, and yet be had 
in perfection in spring. The chief point is to 
know when to pot the plants, and how to pre¬ 
pare them. Some species may be lifted out of 
the ground and forced without previous prepa¬ 
ration, while others will not succeed in that 
way. Of Hyacinths, Tulips, Ac., we need not 
speak, as their treatment is familiar to most 
people. Of the species more rarely forced, 

The Daffodils rank first. All of them force 
more or less successfully, but the most useful 
variety is, undoubtedly, the charming little 
Hoop-petticoat. A potful of this Daffodil in 
flower beats the Tulip or the Crocus, and in 
many places it does far better in pots in a cold 
frame than out of doors. The Root’s Narcissus 
is also a popular variety, both the double and 
•ingle sort. The buIbB should bo selected early 
—large bulbs only for flowering—and pot'ted 


The l>est way is to 
pot a quantity 
of bulbs and 
plunge them all 
iu the border, 
to lift and 
force, or flower 
where they are, 
just as may be 
required; those 
left in ground 
will increase in 
size and flower 
while they re¬ 
main there. 

Anemones.— 
The two tall 
Anemones of 
the herbaceous 
species that 
succeed admi¬ 
rably in pots 
are the now 
much esteemed 
pure white va¬ 
riety named 
Honorine Jo- 
bert, or Ane¬ 
mone japonica 
alba, and the 
rosy red kind 
of the same 
habit. Both 
flower in the 
autumn in the 
open air, but 
iu pots in a 
window, or in 
a cool pit or 
house they will 
flower much 
earlier, and the 
white variety 
makes one of 
the handsomest of specimens, and needs no 
training of any kind, while it never fails to 
flower freely and for a long while. It does 
not lift and force immediately, like the Die¬ 
lytra, but must be prepared. The creeping 
rhizome roots may be taken up at any time 
while dormant, and potted in good garden soil 
in from 8-inch to 12 inch pots. After potting, 
they should be plunged in ashes outdoors like 
Chrysanthemums, and allowed to grow during 
the summer, and they will be ready for putting 
into the window or conservatory any time after 
the new year. We have seen a magnificent 
specimen grown in a window. It is an easily- 
grown subject, and not affected by insects. 
Sfiraas. —There are four of these suitable for 

F it culture : S. palmata, rosy red ; japonica ; 

ilipendula fl.-pi., white ; and venuata, pink. 
The first is by far the finest of the lot. The 
panicles are large and perfect, and extremely 
effective. It does not lilt and force at once like 
S. japonica, but must be prepared the year 
before, like the Anemone, and should always 
be kept well supplied with water. S. venusta, 
which is more stately, but not such a free 
flowerer, should be treated in the same wav ; 
the two others may be lifted out of the 
bdrtltfrs in autumn, and fdreed soon aflfcrwsCl'da. 
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S. p&lm&ta i« probably one of the most orna¬ 
mental subjects that can be grown in a cool 
house. 

Phloxes. —Some of the later kinds of these 
are rather too tall for pot culture, but the early 
dwarf kinds will bloom in April and May in a 
frame, and are very showy, the flower trusses 
being large in proportion to the stems, and the 
flowers individually broad and good. Some of 
the pure white varieties are most telling subjects 
in a group. The roots may be lifted and potted 
any time between November and March, and 
pushed on into flower in spring. They will 
endure in pots for years, and flower well, if well 
treated. 


Christmas Ross.—No hardy plant succeeds 
better under glass than this and its many 
varieties. The true Christmas Roses, with their 
large and pure white blooms, do better under 
protection daring the flowering period than out- 
of-doors ; the flowers are purer and cleaner. 
Clamps should be either grown in pots plunged 
in the border, or lifted and potted in autumn 
with good balls of roots, but not housed till 
shortly before Christmas; then, if they are 

S laced near the glass in a cool house or pit, the 
owers will come out with a rush, and remain 
long in perfection, if kept cool and dry. If the 
foliage is too abundant, it will do no harm to 
remove a few of the outer leaves, and those in 
the centre may be pegged back, to give the 
flowers light and enable them to show them¬ 
selves off. 

Carnations and Pyrethrums. —The winter¬ 
flowering sorts of Carnations are commonly 
forced, but it is not so generally known that 
there is very little distinction between them 
and the common border kinds, all of which 
readily bloom in pots in spring, if grown in cold 
frames during the winter months. Here they 
begin to push up flower-stems in February and 
March, just according to their strength, and 
the buds will continue to expand during April 
and May without any assistance from fire heat. 
Plants layered in July and potted up in autumn 
are best for the purpose, and they may be after¬ 
wards planted in the border, to bloom there the 
following season, when they will make large 
and fine plants. The fine, free-flowering, single 
varieties of Pyrethrum make pretty pot plants, 
although rather tall. They should be grown 
in the pots in the open air during the Bummer, 
and flowered in April and May. 

Spring-flowering plants— that is, plants 
that bloom in spring and early summer—furnish 
in themselves many most accommodating pot 
subjects, and they are most neat and handy for 
the purpose. Amongst the very best of these 
are the many varieties of the coloured Primrose 
and Polyanthus, which are quite capable of 
producing a display equal to or surpassing the 
Chinese Primrose, because they are so bold in 
habit, free-flowered, and so rich in colour. 
One year’s seedlings make fine pot-specimens, 
bat good plants of any age may be lifted from 
the borders and potted, and they will flower 
most abundantly at various times, from the new 
year onwards, with the protection of a cold 
frame merely. The less fire-heat they get the 
better. The crowns, when mature, need only 
the least possible excitement to make them 
burst into flower. We recommend a large 
proportion of these to be mixed with any 
collection of hardy pot plants, and the wild 
Primrose will do os well as any. The giant 
varieties of the Polyanthus and Primrose are, 
however, the best. A pretty companion to 
these is the common Arabia. Plants propa¬ 
gated from tops in spring make compact little 
tufts, about 6 inches across, by autumn, and, if 
they are potted up soon, they will flower with 
the Primroses. The Iberia corifolia is an even 
better subject, being shrubby and neat, with 
very fine, pure white, waxy-looking flowers 
produced about the same season. It is a typical 
hardy pot subject, flowers constantly and well, 
and is very pretty and useful. Plants should 
be lifted and potted in November, and may 
afterwards be planted out again. Any of the 
summer-flowering Pinks may also be potted up 
then and plunged outdoors till February, when, 
if placed m the cool frame, they will begin to 
flower and be very attractive. 

Auriculas. —These have been long grown in 
pots by florists, whose culture of them and 
other hardy subjects in pots may be quoted as 
an example of what can be done with almost any 


subject of the kind that one chooses 1 
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in that way. The Auricula can, however, be 
grown in a simpler way than by the florists’ 
method. For our purpose, plants lifted in 
November, or at almost any period during the 
winter, and planted in moderately good soil, 
will bloom well in spring, and form a good 
addition to a collection. They may be treated 
like the Primroses, and placed along with them. 
Big or little masses may be lifted out of the 
ground and potted in pots of the necessary size; 
the leaves should be kept clean, and care taken 
not to break them in the handling. 

Saxifrages. —We recommend three of these : 
pyramidalis, Wallacei, and paniculate. The 
two first are grand plants, one throwing up a 
tall, pyramidal spike, as its name indicates, and 
the other a mass of white flowers of large size ; 
the habit of both is neat and clean. Neither 
must be potted in soil that is very rich, but in a 
compost of loam, sand, and gravel, or broken 
stones, or potsherds; and both are better 
left out-of-doors, plunged in the ground till 
wanted, when they may be placed in the cool 
frame to come on. They make the neatest 
specimens when grown in pots, but they lift 
perfectly well. S. Wallacei soon covers much 
ground outdoors. 

Forge r-ME- not. —Plenty of this should be 
potted up from the open ground about now, as 
it masses effectively in a collection, and is 
extremely pretty in itself. Myosotis sylvatica 
is one of the best kinds for pot culture, as it 
grows well in almost any soil. Self-sown 
seedlings may be pricked off in 6-inch pots; 
they produce finer flowers than two-year-old 
tufts. 

Campanulas. —The variety named pyra¬ 
midalis has long been a popular pot subject. 
Thirty years ago it used to be grown extensively 
in greenhouses; the plants were raised from 
seed and potted singly in 10-inch pots and 
flowered the following year, producing pyramids 
of bloom 5 feet and 6 feet high. It is a plant 
of easy culture. 

Francoa.— This is likely to become a most 
useful greenhouse plant. It may be grown in a 
small pot, in which it will produce tall neat 
wreaths of white blossoms, which are invaluable 
for personal decoration and other purposes. If 
potted in autumn or spring in ordinary soil itwill 
make a nice compact little plant, and during 
June, July, and August will flower freely. 

Annuals for pots. —There are three good 
things among these at leaBt—the common Blue 
Lobelia, the common Nasturtium, and the 
Canary Creeper. In one large conservatory 
that I know these are used as basket-plants 
with telling effect. The Lobelia is sown in 
February, and put in the baskets among the 
Nasturtiums a little later, and both grow 
together throughout the summer, the Lobelia 
making a pretty basket of blue hanging down 
2 feet, among which the yellow and crimson 
flowers show to much advantage. 

In the culture of all hardy flowers of the 
kind mentioned, all that is needed is a cool 
corridor, a large light bay window, or a cool 
frame. In many of these positions the plants 
will succeed perfectly well, if not pushed on too 
early in the year by fire-heat. W. 


Clematis montana under glass — 
On the south coast this Clematis forms a very 
conspicuous feature as a wall climber, and when 
in full bloom, about the end of May or begin¬ 
ning of June, has a most lively effect, by reason 
of its extraordinary freedom of bloom; whether 
it is spurred in closely, or allowed to ramble 
freely, the effect is always good. Last year, I 
resolved to give it a trial under glass, and I am 
pleased to say it is a capital plant for supplying 
white flowers for Easter, ana in a cool house or 
conservatory, where it can have plenty of space 
to ramble, it will prove a valuable addition to 
the list of roof climbers. The blooms may be 
picked with stalks long enough to be utilised in 
all kinds of floral decorations, without in any 
way injuring the plant. It grows freely in any 
kind of soil or situation, and if a plant or two 
be grown under glass, and others in different 
aspects out-of-doors, a long season of its lovely 
blooms may be secured. As white flowers are 
in such constant request, I would advise gar¬ 
deners who have to supply them to make a note 
of this old-fashioned flower, which, although it 
has been well-nigh overshadowed by its more 
showy relatives of the Jaokmanni type, is, 


nevertheless, far more useful for general every¬ 
day use—at least, I find it so, and have lately 
planted several, both indoors and out. When 
they are gathered and placed in bouquets, there 
are very few who will believe that the blooms 
belong to so common a plant as the old Clematis 
montana; but, like many other neglected plants, 
its blooms are scarcely recognised when a 
little good culture is given it.—J. Groom, 
Gosport . 

16524. — Epiphyllum truncatum. —This 
can be propagated very readily trom cuttings. 
Handsome plants may be produced by grafting 
on the Pereskia—a plant with a woody stem. 
We have plants on this stock with heads a yard 
across ; they are more than twenty 3’ears old. 
The operation of grafting is very simple. Cut 
a diagonal notch in the stem of the stock, place 
in it the point of the Epiphyllum growth, 
broken off at a joint; it must then be fixed in 
its place with a small wooden peg.—J. D. E. 

—— Some good varieties of this plant are : Albo- 
violaoeum, salmoneum, salmoneum marginatum, bioolor, 
splendens, and riolaceum superbum.—T. 


ROSES. 

R0SE3 PEGGED DOWN. 

In order to form beds for pegged-down Roses 
that are to last in a satisfactory condition for 
some years, it is necessary that the plants 
Bhould be on their own roots, and medium-sized 
ones are better than large ones. In our case, 
when we began with own-root Roses, our first 
plants were from cuttings inserted in the month 
of August and struck in a cold frame. More 
enttinga were put in at the end of October; for 
these a spot was prepared under a warm wall, 
and they were inserted firmly in the soil. 
Those put into the frame gave us the greatest 
percentage of plants, but those in the open also 
struck fairly well. From these two sources we 
obtained in twelve months as many plants as 
we wanted, and quite as large as we cared to 
have them for this particular purpose. Next 
to having suitable plants is the question of 
soil; unless that is of the right sort, and in 
sufficient quantity, the undertaking will not 
be a permanent success. How long beds of 
Roses grown in this way will last in a thriving 
condition I do not know, but I may remark that 
plants in large beds, formed fifteen years ago, 
made as good growth during the last summer 
as at any time previous ; in fact, they are in 
the most vigorous condition. But the n t he soil 
was well prepared. In the first place the top 
or surface was taken off and laid on one side, 
the depth of soil thus removed being about 12 
inches ; the bottom soil was then taken out to 
nearly the same depth, and its place was sup¬ 
plied with fresh material, consisting of three 
parts loam and one part thoroughly rotten hot¬ 
bed manure. With this the surface soil was 
mixed, so that the plants had nearly 2 feet in 
depth of good material in which to grow, and 
the quantities of flowers which they annually 
produce show that our labour was not lost upon 
them. Notwithstanding the length of time they 
have been planted, they still continue to throw 
up shoots, 5 feet or 6 feet long, and almost m 
thick aB a man’s thumb, and that in such 
numbers that we have always plenty of vigorous 
young wood to take the place of that annually 
cut out. It appears to me that this is the 
secret of growing Roses in pegged-down beds. 
Young wood of suitable strength will always 
produce much finer flowers than could be had 
from spurs on branches two or three years old. 
It is, therefore, desirable to start with a 
thoroughly substantial soil, and to give liberal 
treatment afterwards. 

The planting out of Roses from pots may 
take place at any time, but early in May is the 
best Beason in the year for such work. Those 
lifted from the open ground may be planted at 
any time from November to March. When 
planting, let the collar of the plant be placed a 
little under the surface ; the first summer’s 
growth should be allowed to grow in its own 
way. In autumn a light dressing of short animal 
manure should be spread on the surface and 
lightly forked in. In exposed situations, where 
frost is likely to be severe, the shoots should be 
pegged down before frost sets in, but except in 
these cases they are not likely to sustain any 
harm, provided the pegging down is done 
before growth commences in tne spring. By the 
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end of the second year there ought to be a suffi¬ 
cient number of branches to cover, when pegged 
down, the whole of the surface at distances of 
9 inches apart. After that, routine work will 
consist in cutting out the old branches which 
have flowered, in order to make room for the 
young ones. This may be done either in Novem¬ 
ber or December after the pruning is done ; the 
surface should be cleared of all rubbish, and 
once in two years the beds should have a dress¬ 
ing of short farmyard manure, laid on pretty 
thickly and carefully forked in about the roots. 
Such portions of the manure as cannot lie buried 
with the fork should be covered with Borne fresh 
soil. I may mention here that in any case in 
which there may happen to be too little young 
wood to cover the surface some of the old 
branches may be left. If the young side growths 
which flowered during summer are pruned back 
to a spur, leaving two or three eyes to each, 
they will flower freely ; but young growth 
which has not flowered is in every way pre¬ 
ferable. When dealing with established beds 
there will bo long vigorous shoots. These 
should be shortened back somewhat, because 
tho stronger the wood the better will be the 
flowers produced. If shoots tho whole length 
of a year’s growth are left, the buds nearest the 
ends where the wood is weakest will break, 
while those near the stem, where the branch is 
strongest, will remain dormant. 

Thb summer management will consist in 
keeping the beds free from weeds, and, in all 
cases where they are expected to be in the best 
possible condition, the roots must have plenty of 
water in dry weather during the early part of 
the summer. Plenty of moisture at the roots is 
also especially necessary while they arc in full 
blossom, as if they get exhausted at this stage, 
the after-growth, on which the supply of flowers 
for next year depends, will be weak, and in all 
probability mildew will attack tho leaves and 
seriously injure the health of the plants. One 
part of the summer management will consist in 
attending to the rising branches. In order to 
secure the strongest growth possiblo it is desir¬ 
able to let them grow erect in their own way, 
until they are 4 feet or 5 feet long, before pegging 
them down. In our case, we allow them to have 
their own way until the middle or end of August 
before we peg them down, and then we deal with 
the strongest shoots in a gentle manner, bring¬ 
ing them down by degrees. We do not study 
trunnesa so much as the securing of a 
plentiful supply of well-developed flowers, 
and this we cannot have without vigorous 
growth. As Roses grown in this manner 
flower with great freedom, it is desirable to thin 
out the flower-buds as soon as they are large 
enough to handle—a practice more desirable In 
the early part of the Beason than later in summer. 
These instructions, I should have said, are ap¬ 
plicable only to Hybrid Perpetuals. Of others 
dealt with in this manner I have no experience. 

As to pegs, we find wooden ones best. They 
are cut out of Pea sticks that have been used 
once for supporting Peas. Iron pegs are all very 
well for the smallest sheots, but they do not get 
sufficient hold of the soil to keep down tlie 
strongest. I may add that, as in the case of 
Roses grown in any other way, those pegged 
down do not all grow as vigorously as we might 
wish them to do; some varieties grow better 
than others. As a rule, those with light- 
ooloured flowers grow best. Amongst those 
which grow well I may mention Centifolia 
rosea, John Hopper, Anna Alexieff, Madame 
Nachury, Madame Lacharme, Jules Margottin, 
and Exposition de Brie. Our best dark RoBes 
for pegging down are Charles Lefebvre, General 
Washington, Dupuy Jamain, Annie Wood, 
General Jacqueminot, Alfred Colomb.—J. C. C. 


10528.— Magfgo ts in Hose-buds.— The 
maggots which eat your Rose-buds must be de¬ 
stroyed before they reach the flower-bud. This 
can only be done by constant hand-picking. 
The maggot is easily found, for wherever there 
is a leaf, a portion of which is rolled up, there 
will the maggot be found. Pressure between the 
finger and thumb will kill it. Make a point of 
examining the leaves of your Roses every other 
day, and you will prevent any serious injury to 
the flower-buds.—J. C. C. 


—■ D i* tr °y them by preamre with the finger a 
tt,8 ° be p |cktd 0l *t with s needle o 
killed. W au hinif for this pest is one of the details of Ri 
culture that must be taken in time.—J. D. E. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

Runner Beans mixed.— Any combina¬ 
tion of the more ornamental kinds of vegetables, 
tending towards making kitchen gardens inter¬ 
esting or attractive, appears worthy of adop¬ 
tion, provided, of course, utility is not 
diminished. With this end in view, it is our 
practice, when sowing runners, to mix the seed 
of the Scarlet and White Dutch Borts equally in 
the rows. This mixture succeeds admirably— 
growing, blooming, and cropping simultaneously. 
The White Dutch, if anything, bears best, and 
in cooking no difference in quality is noticeable 
in the pods.—A. M. 

A good crop of Cucumbers.— The 
engraving shows a new Cucumber, and is 
made from a photograph taken last summer 
as the plant grew, I have grown Cucumbers 
as an amateur for years, but never grew 
one so productive, good in shape, size, 
and in flavour. I Bhould say it is a cross 
between Daniels’ Duke of Edinburgh and 
Telegraph. It produces from two to six fruits 
from each joint, and they do not drop off as 
most Cucumbers do. It is no rare thing to see 


fails to grow. Nothing is taken from the bed 
| the first year; the plants are allowed to develop 
the whole of their leaves. The second year a 

g ood crop is gathered, and the third year a 
eavy one. Tne plantations are dug over dur¬ 
ing the winter, ana the covering of long manure 
| and the decayed leaves are forked in as a sur¬ 
face dressing. Rhubarb is a remunerative crop, 
especially to those who can get their produce 
first into the market.—R. D. H. 

16532.—Cucumber growing.— The best 

way to do this is to make up a hot-bed of equal 
parts stable manure and leaves. When the 
violent heat has partly subsided, put a hill of 
rich soil in the centre of each light. One part 
of decayed manure to three parts of garden 
mould will do well. Put the plants out when 
the soil is sufficiently warmed. In throe or four 
weeks they will have made considerable growth, 
and the whole surface of the bed should be 
covered about 6 inches deep with similar com¬ 
post to that used for planting in.—J. D. E. 

1657S.—Kitchen garden manure.— 

Perhaps the two moat important manures for 
use in the garden generally are nitrogen and 



A good crop cf Cucumbers. From a photograph sent by Mr. If. Earnshaw. 


four good Cucumbers from one joint. They 
grow very quick, and are not full of seeds— 
indeed, it is a bad seeder. I have had it three 
years in succession, and each year it has grown 
true. On the day before the photograph was 
taken my gardener cut nine good fruits off, not 
knowing that I was going to have it photo¬ 
graphed. This rather thinned them at the 
entrance, and somewhat spoiled what otherwise 
would have been a very fine show of Cucumbers. 
—H. Earnshaw. 

Rhubarb. —If I were called upon to name 
three of the most useful garden varieties for 
general culture they would be: Early Red, 
Hawke's Champagne, and Victoria. Market- 
gardeners appear to find the first and last suffi¬ 
cient for their purpose. As a rule, a bed of 
Rhubarb lasts four or five years for market 
purposes. Then the plough is put into it, the 
roots tom up by the share, and cut up for other 
plantations, or put aside to decay. The ground 
is then well manured and another crop is put 
upon it.. When a new plantation is made, the 
ground is deeply ploughed, and a heavy dress- 
mg of manure is given ; then old roots are cut 
up into pieces with an eye to each, and it is not 
at all necessary that any fibrous roots should bo 
attached to them. They are planted in a rough- 
and-ready fashion, but it is seldom that one 


phosphorus, which are sold in the most avail¬ 
able form in the market as nitrate of soda and 
phosphate of lime. Chemical analyses of the 
soil, or, perhaps, better, tentative trials by the 
cultivator himself, are the only means to ascer¬ 
tain in each case w hat would be the best manurial 
materials to apply. All the different elements 
found in the ashes of plants, as lime, phos¬ 
phorus, potAsh, salt (chloride of sodium), sulphur, 
soda, magnesia, are necessary to the growth of 
plants, and if they do not exist in the soil in suffi¬ 
cient quantity the deficiency should be supplied 
by the cultivator. These exist in varying pro¬ 
portions in different soils. In some soils the 
application of phosphate of lime is productive 
of no beneficial results, showing that there it 
exists in the soil in sufficient quantity. In 
many soils potash produces no appreciable 
effects ; but tne application of nitrogen almost 
invariably produces marked results. I would 
advise “ E. F. r to try soot. I have known 
more striking results obtained from its use than 
from that of any other manure. In the issue of 
Gardening for May 1 there is a valuable article 
on soot and its uses. Some object to its use 
as a manure, on the ground that os it fur¬ 
nishes to the soil only one clement of plant 
food (nitrogen) it must stimulate the plant 
to extract from the soil an unusual qu&n- 
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tity of the other elements necessary to fertility, 
and thus unduly impoverish the soil. But I 
"believe that, in most oases, if all the waste vege¬ 
table matter from the garden, with a small 
quantity of stable manure, were used along with 
the soot, heavy orops could be obtained annually, 
and the soil kept in good heart. I think, with 
“B. F.,” that a gardener should understand 
the chemistry of manures as well as the farmer, 
especially in the rural districts, where stable 
manure u difficult to get.—L. C. K. 


TUBBS AND SHRUBS. 


EARLY BARBERRIES. 

The first to flower is the well-known Darwin’s 
Berberis (B. Darwini), which, in the event of 
mild winters, will flower more or less continu¬ 
ously for months together till the return of 
spring, when the whole plant becomes a mass 
of bright orange-coloured blossoms. Even when 
not in flower, the dark-coloured evergreen 
foliage renders it a valuable ornamental shrub, 
and though it does not always fruit freely, yet, 
under favourable conditions, it generally bears 
a crop of plum-coloured berries covered with a 
bloom like that of a well-finished Grape. 
Pheasants are said to be very fond of the berries, 
and this circumstance, combined with the 
thick, bushy habit of the plant, has caused it to 
be somewhat extensively used for covert plant¬ 
ing. Such a use would seem to indicate that it 
can be increased pretty readily, and that is, in¬ 
deed, the case, for seeds are easily procured and 
will germinate freely enough, if sown in the i 
open ground, while layers strike root in a short I 
tune. Besides this, from its habit of pushing 
up suckers, which produce roots on their own 
account, a bush may often without danger be 
split up into several parts all sufficiently well 
rooted to grow. Berberis Darwini, though first 
discovered by Mr. Darwin, will form a lasting 
monument to its introducer, William Lobb, for 
without it we should not have the other equally 
beautiful (perhaps under Borne conditions even 
more beautiful) B. stenophylla, said to be the 
result of a cross between B. Darwini and the 
smaller-growing B. erapetrifolia. 

B. stenophylla is rather later in expanding 
its blossoms than Darwin’s Berberis, for which 
reason it often escapes the sharp spring frosts 
that are disastrous to that kind when the 
blooms are far advanced. It forms a bush of 
most graceful outline, from the long, arching, 
partiafly-pendulous branches, which, when laden 
with blossoms give the whole plant the appear- 
anoe of a golden fountain. As a single speci¬ 
men on the lawn, or in similar situations, this 
Barberry is well suited; and it is, withal, so 
vigorous in constitution that even in an over¬ 
crowded shrubbery border I have seen it doing 
well, and pushing out its long slender shoots 
wherever an opportunity offered. I once saw a 
wall completely covered with this Berberis, and 
a grand sight it was, for the blossoms were just 
at their best. The wall was about 8 feet high, 
said the plants had been secured to it till the 
whole was covered, when no further pruning or 
tying had been indulged in, unless absolutely 
necessary. Left thus to themselves, the plants 
grew away freely, and the whole wall presented 
but a mass of long flexible shoots, which de¬ 
pended gracefully from it, and, except here or 
there, completely hid the brickwork from view. 
Of course, such a practice could not be followed 
out where the space at the foot of the wall was 
required for any purpose, as the plants took up 
so much room ; but when the only object is to 
hide an unsightly wall, I know of no more 
desirable subject for that purpose than the 
Berberis as I saw it. 

B. empetrifolia and B. dulcis.— The former, 
one of the parents of B. stenophylla, is a grace 
ful little bush, but it is frequently met with in 
anything but a flourishing condition. B. dulcis, 
which also flowers in the spring, forms a some¬ 
what stiff-growing, sub-evergreen shrub, with 
large, deep yellow blossoms. The flowers are 
aolitory and not borne in clusters, as in Darwini, 
but they are arranged pretty thickly, and, 
being on unusually long footstalks, are more 
conspicuous than would otherwise be the case. 
Though not so showy as the better-known 
kinds, this Barberry is very handsome, and 
forms a pteasiiTg fffiety. The earliest to bloom 
of the 


Deciduous section is B. sinensis, a dense- 
growing bush, with slender arching shoots. 
Early in the spring these branches are studded 
with the young tender green foliage, at which 
time also the flowers are borne. They depend 
in great profusion from the undersides of the 
twigs, and in colour are sulphur-yellow inside, 
and a sort of brownish-crimson on the exterior, 
this latter tint being especially noticeable in the 
budstate. It is a desirable little shrub, as, 
when not in flower, the neat roundish foliage is 
very pleasing, and, besides, it assumes a bright 
crimson tint in the autumn before dying off. 
This Berberis is often met with under the 
name of Thunbergi, and is quite different from 
the B. sinensis of Loudon, which, as figured, 
bears a good deal of resemblance to the common 
kind. 

The Mauonia section of Berberis also con¬ 
tributes to the list of early-flowering kinds, as 
the large pinnate-leaved M. japonica will, during 
a mild season, commence to open its lemon- 
coloured blossoms by the end of January, and 
after that come the numerous forms of Aqui- 
folium, repens, and fascicularis, which will 
thrive almost anywhere, and whose golden 
blossoms are so valuable during early spring. 
They may all .be increased to any extent, by 
means of suckers or seeds, but plants raised 
by this latter means vary a good deal in leafage, 
habit, and freedom of blooming. T. 


Daphne Oneorum.—Unfortunately, this 
—one of the prettiest of low-growing shrubs— 
is often difficult to manage, though, under cer¬ 
tain conditions, it will grow and bloom freely 
without any trouble. I find it succeeds best in 
leaf-mould that is always fairly damp, but it 
must never be surcharged with stagnant 
moisture. The best plants of this Daphne that 
have come under my observation were planted 
on a sloping bank, formed of decayed leaves, in 
which the roots of the Daphne ran with the 
greatest freedom. The only sunshine that 
reached them was for a little time in the morn¬ 
ing, yet they flowered profusely and were in 
robust health. Another pretty little species in 
bloom now is D. neapolitana, a close, upright- 
crowing shrub, about 2 feet high, with small 
dark green leaves and clusters of purplish-pink 
blossoms. The flowers of this are also very 
agreeably scented.—T. 
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established the loss of an arm-full of the growth 
durihg the summer does them no harm, and, as 
a matter of fact, that which is left is evidently 
benefited by the thinning out of the growth. 

Arwndo CON8PICUA. —That this noble Grass 
should be so much neglected by lovers of 
effective plants is, to me, incomprehensible. 
I cannot account for its absence from both large 
and small gardens in any other way than that 
it cannot be known; yet I never pass a certain 
villa residence, within a few miles of where I 
write, without having ocular demonstration of 
the capacity of this Grass to make a striking 
ornament. The specimen is probably ten or 
twelve years old, and it is a noDle plant, stand¬ 
ing, as it does, in a somewhat sheltered corner, 
but with ample space around it, and the points 
of the Grass\ growth, as well as the flowery 
plumes, arch over in such a way as to be quite 
distinct from the Pampas. There is no doubt 
that this plant requires a fairly deep and good 
soil, and, when in active growth, plenty of root 
moisture is necessary. Arundo Don&x variegata 
is also a very ornamental grass, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, it is not quite hardy in all parts of 
England, when planted in exposed positions; 
when associated with water plants, or when 
planted in quiet moist nooks or dells, it is quite 
at home, it adds considerably to the effect 
when foliage plants are required. 

Pampas Grass. —The later half of the month 
of April and the early part of May are the best 
times in the whole year for planting either of 
the Grasses here referred to. In the case of the 
Pampas it is not desirable to have large plants ; 
those four years old are large enough for any 
purpose, as young stock establish themselves 
quicker than older ones. There are so many in¬ 
ferior forms of the Pampas that one cannot be 
too particular in getting the plants from a reli¬ 
able source. I find it always best to pay a 
higher price for properly selected plants to pre¬ 
vent disappointment. Positions should be 
selected for the Pampas which are somewhat 
sheltered Ifrom east wind, and where the roots 
can get a fair amount of moisture. J. C. C. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


QUERIES. 

16651.—House ceilings.—" M." would be glad to 
know the beet method of mixing whiting for house ceilings. 

_ 16652.—Croute-au-pot.—Will Mies Griggs, or other 

_, „ _____. „__ readers of Oardhni.vo, be so kind as to give me a receipt 

ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. for making Croflte-au-pot?—C klsr kt Aitdax. You 

No garden, however email,, can be.eaid to be J 
properly furnished unless it contains one or ed. 

more specimens of the Ornamental Grasses, REPLIES, 

according to its size. Large places will, as a 10515.— Malring yeaflt.—I beg to offer 

matter of course, furnish positions for two or “ C. T. P." what, I Believe, is one of the simplest 
three, or more, of each. There is not a long list recipes known: To one half-gallon of water add 
of sort** of Ornamental Grasses that attain a three handfuls of Hops; boil, and strain through 
large size, but there is a sufficient number to sieve ; procure two quart bottles ; place in each 
afford an agreeable variety ; the least known, two tablespoonfuls of flour, one of sugar, and a 
perhaps, are the teaspoonfiu of salt; when the Hop-water is 

Eulalia9. Of these there are a green and a about lukewarm put it in the bottles, cork 
variegated form—the variegated is the more tight, shake well, and place them in a warm 
attractive ; the green form, known as japonica, place. I have used this for ten years, and have 
is the more graceful of the two, as the points of always had most beautiful white bread—this 
the growth are more arching. Tne form was while at sea. I do not know how barm 
Zebrina has blotches, or bars, of a dark brown would work, as I never tried it.—E. T. Robin- 
colour, which run across the leaves at distances son, Cardiff. 

of from 4 inches to 6 inches; these are suf- 16517.—Marrona fflaoes. — The recipe 
ficiently clear to be seen at a distance. Contrary given in Gardening Illustrated, December 
to the usual behaviour of variegated plants, I 19th, 1885, is quite correct. 1 am afraid that 
find that the variegated form is the more “ Sphinx ” has not exercised sufficient patience 
vigorous of the two. One must not judge of the in order to bring her sweetmeats to perfection, 
capacity of these plants to form conspicuous The Chestuuts should be thrown into cold water, 
objects until they have remained in one position after they have been boiled, and the husk re- 
undisturbed for at least six years, and should moved, to impart a crispness to the nut, and 
they be planted in a poor soil, they will not left there until the sugar has been clarified 
develop their imposing character so soon as (with the quantity of water mentioned), and 
that, for here again the variegated Eulalia boiled very fast, with constant stirring until 
differs from some other variegated plants. It the syrup thickens (this is, perhaps, a tedious 
grows vigorously in a strong soil, without show- process). The Chestnuts must then be added 
mg any disposition to run back to the green (thoroughly dry) and stirred amongst the syrup 
state. Here, in the west of England, both until they are coated with the sugar. Lift each 
forms of the Eulalia are quite hardy—at least, one singly on to a greased dish, and set aside to 
they are so in our case, in a rather sandy, well- cool. Next day, re-boil the syrup until when 
drained soil, which is well manured once in two pressed to the side of the pan it sticks, and is 
years. The character of these Eulalias is herba- of an opaque, whitish colour. Throw in the 
ceous, but if the winter is not very severe the Chestnuts, a few at a time, and, as soon as the 
growth lasts in good condition until the end of syrup boils, draw to the side and lift out each 
November. Our specimens reach a height of Chestnut, with a perforated spoon, on to a 
about 5 feet; I may mention that the variega- greased slab or dish, and the surface should 
Ltion is so clear and bright that our plants are .harden very auiokly. If these directions are 
cutfrom pretty fredly ail the summer for house- Strictly carried out, sf satMaotoiy result should 
1 hula' dedtfrtftioris. Now the pututs are well be the ettascq’tfence.—A. M. Gffmete. 
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BIRDS. 


QUERY. 

1MML— Oanag y becoming blind.—I Ilstre a canary, 
about (our yean old, which hae been blind in one eye tor 
■ome considerable time. Now the other eye seems affected 
in the f^ >rru> way. Can anyone tell me the cause, and if it 
can be cured, as I fear It may end In total blindness? A 


most days. Is that good for it? It has biscuit and 
oh o^ ped^eg^suppled frequently, besides the usual bird 

REPLIES. 

16518 .—Canary with swelled leg.— No wonder 
the bird does not sing in its present state; It is not more 
lltely to do so than a human being who had Just lost a 
finger would be. You oan only nurse him carefully and 
keep him quiet. Take all the perobes out of the cage, and 
give him Chard’s Pinchine, as he requires a tonic. Bathe 
nis leg in lukewarm water every day, and write again.— 
A. dTArchambads. 

16561.— Macaw. —The macaws do not say 
many words, and being, as a rule, of a spiteful 
nature, are not very popular pets. Of course, 
there are exceptions, and you may be able to 
tame him. It is far preferable to get the dealer 
(from whom you may buy a properly-constructed 
chain) to fix it for you, as it is rather an unen¬ 
viable task, especially if the bird is at all wild. 
The proper food is Hemp and Canary seed, and 
crushed Maize—do not boil it under any cir¬ 
cumstances—sop, and green food, and fresh 
water to drink every day and always. You 
may safely keep him out-of-doors on bright 
sunny days on his perch. If you do not wish 
to buy a stand you can make one for yourself, if 
you are at all ingenious in the way of carpen¬ 
tering. If you do, be careful to make the perch 
thinner at each end than in the middle, as it 
give the bird's feet a rest; in fact, I may men¬ 
tion here that all perches for any kind of bird 
should be of different sizes. It is much better 
to keep him on a stand than in a cage, as a 
oage will be sure to spoil his tail. Keep a bowl 
of water on the bottom of the stand for him to 
bathe in.—A. d’Abchambaud. 

16562.— Breeding linnet-mules.— In the 
first place, if you wish to breed linnet-mules you 
should have a cock linnet, not a hen. The 
male linnet should be paired to a hen canary 
which has been “ sib ” bred—that is, a hen that 
has been reared from canaries that are related 
to each other. I am speaking, of course, of 
breeding mules that are worth having. Yon can 
pair any cock linnet with an ordinary hen canary, 
but the result in most cases will not be worth 
much, as the aim of every mule breeder is to get 
as light and evenly marked birds as possible. 
The process of breeding “ sib ” bred canaries is 
to mate two or three pairs of canaries at the 
same time. Then the next season yon pair the 
young ones of No. 1 family with those of Nos. 2 
and 3, and the next year yon pair again in the 
same way ; pick out the heathens, ana then pair 
them next season with the linnets that you have 
kept for that purpose; so you see that mule 
breeding is not so simple, after all, if yon wish 
for any marked success. A goldfinch-mule 
is the most admired and sought after, but 
a good linnet-mule is also very pretty. 
If you simply wish to breed them for the sake 
of a bird, put them together iu the same way as 
canaries, and they should mate in a week or 
two. You will know they have mated when the 
cock feeds the hen. Then they will proceed to 
bnild. Wadding (sold at 4d. a yard) is prefer¬ 
able to the nests sold at bird shops, as the latter 
very often contain insects. Pick the wadding 
off Its skin, and roll up into a bundle, tie it out¬ 
side the cage, and await results. If you find 
the hen acting in a proper way, it is better not 
to disturb the eggs, although some recommend 
it. Feed the same as for canaries—a mixed 
seed diet, such as Canary, Hemp, Maw, Rape, 
and Linseed, Groundsel, or Watercress, and 
hard-boiled egg when they are mating,. and 
again when about to hatch. Always give a 
plentiful supply of fresh water daily.—A lbert 
d’Archambaud. 


Bagily . miuS* propagator. — In answer to 
'* N. 8. W.” (p. 94), I beg to s&y that I do not plaoe any 
mould on the top of the Coooa fibre. The eeeds are raieed 
in shallow boxea, laid on top of the fibre, aa, by so doing, 
no spaoe on the surface of it is lost. Until the seedlings 
appear the glass is covered with a piece of woollen oarpes. 
It la advisable to give the seedlings a few minuted .sir 
daily, and, at the aame time, to turn the glaiis to prevent 
drip.—T. G. Rich aim. 
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POULTRY. 

16664.— Carbonate of ammonla(Spcmfr). —I should 
hesitate before using strong ohemioals of any kind In a 
poultry-yard where young chioka are running. I cannot 
say whether the article would be Injurious U used aa you 
describe. I should think It would. But, if there be any 
doubt about It, why not take oare that only those birds 
for whom the ammonia is intended shall partake of it. 
This surely may be done without much difficulty.— 
Do ULTIMO. 

16655.— Feather-eating- by fowls ( Per¬ 
plexity ). —Aa I have often stated in these columns, 
no satisfactory reason can be given for this. 
Sometimes it appears to be caused by a deficiency 
of green food or an insufficient supply of water; 
in other oases it has, probably, been brought on 
through idleness, the fowls being confined, and 
having nothing to do. Birds whioh have always 
been at liberty have sometimes followed the 
practice, but not so often as those kept con¬ 
tinually oonfined. A fowl possessing an appetite 
so depraved is often not particular where the 
feathers come from, and, if no other bird be 
present, she will pluck herself. In such cases 
there is very little hope of a oure being effected 
by any means. A few years ago, one of 

e prize cockerels at the Crystal Palace show 
was disqualified on account of his hocks 
being plucked, and this it appeared was done 
by a pullet which had been once shown 
with him. The pullet was afterwards placed in 
a pen by herself, and at once commenced pulling 
out her own feathers. This bird, being so 
valuable for exhibition purposes, could not nave 
been neglected, and it must have been impos¬ 
sible to account for the vice showing itself. A 
cure is always difficult to obtain, for remedies 
stated to be efficacious in one case have been 
found utterly useless in others. All that yon 
can do is watch your fowls and remove those 
which have taken to the habit as well as those 
that have suffered from their attacks. Remove 
all fragments of feathers from the latter, and 
rub vaseline on the bare spots. Take care to 
supply the birds with plenty of green stuff, 
water, and grit, in addition to suitable food, 
while they are penned, and keep them confined 
until they have forgotten the habit or the bare 
places have healed. When they are returned 
to the rans watch them, and if the plucking is 
renewed, at once remove the offender, for she 
is beyond cure.— Doulting. 

16656. — Poultry-keeping ( Gaboon). — 
Your object is a laudable one, out, unless you 
have plenty of space at your disposal, I fear yon 
will fail in your efforts, for if the ground used 
for rearing be stocked the whole season through 
it becomes tainted with the droppings, and 
chicks placed upon it will not thrive. It is 
sometimes possible, even in small concerns, to 
set aside a nice-sized run in the autumn, and 
allow nothing in it until the chicks arrive in 
the spring. By that time it will have become 
sweet, and the Grass will have a healthy 
appearance. If you can provide such a run as 
this, you may hope to succeed, but be careful 
not to overstock. The old birds, as you say, 
do best in small lots, and if you can manage to 
provide a spare run or two, so as to give each 
a reqt in turn, the fowls will be all the healthier. 
Wire netting will be sufficient for dividing the 
pens, but unless a small-meshed kind bo used— 
which will add to the expense—the cocks will 
be able to reach each other. Cocks, however, 
are not really necessary, except in breeding 
pens. Yon omit to mention the size of your 
house, but the space named ought to carry from 
six to eight average-sized hens. Seven such 
runs would accommodate the head of stock you 
wish to keep, and provide a spare rum If the 
fowls are to thrive, constant attention is neces¬ 
sary. The “ABC Poultry Book,” or the 
‘Practical Poultry-Keeper, or “Fowls for 
Prizes and Profit,” will meet your wants.— 
Doultino. 

Poultry keeping in towns.— Twenty- 
five yeara experience in divers places and 
many conditions is my authority for writing 
upon this subject. There can be no two opinions 
upon the advisability of every householder pro¬ 
ducing eggs, providing they do not cost, in 
material, more than the eras are worth. Ask 
nine-tenths of the keepers of poultry who retain 
an exaot account of the expenditure in food, and 
of the market—not fancy—price of eggs, and they 
will tell yon that it does not pay, nor is it possible 
to pay if a hen eats more than a halfpennyworth 


of Corn a week, upon which quantity alohe a 
hen could not exist. Then how can hens lie 
made to pay ? Simply by keeping only so many 
as the scraps from the house, plus the halfpenny¬ 
worth of Corn, will feed and maintain in good condi¬ 
tion ; by having no male, which, by reason of his 
crowing, is a nuisance to the neighbours; and 
by killing or selling the hens so soon as they 
cease to lay, or show symptoms of going 
into moult. I manage mine thus: Having 
rigged up a run at the bottom of the 
so-called garden, wire-work front, and board at 
top to keep the run dry, I partition a piece off 
large enough to hold the dry ashes from the 
dwelling-house. Over this I fix a couple of 
bars, upon which the five hens (never more) 
roost. This arrangement enables the hens to 
scratch amongst the ashes, finding occupation 
and amusement in searching for any scrap that 
may have been thrown with the ashes from the 
kitchen ; this is also salutary, for the board of 
health removes the ashes weekly, thus helping 
to keep the run sweet and clean. The morning 
feed is given at seven in summer and eight in 
winter, and oonsists of bread crusts, Potatoes, 
vegetables mixed and made hot, but not 
sloppy, by broth made from the bones left 
from the previous day’s dinner, or from the water 
in which puddings have been boiled. The even¬ 
ing meal, at three in winter and six in summer, 
consists solely of Corn, Wheat and Maize, 
thrown (not put in a pan or vessel) as much as 
possible over the floor. Every alternate week a 
teaspoonful of salts, and the same quantity of 
sulpnur, is mixed with the morning food. The 
rnn is swept each morning, and a very slight 
sprinkling of sand cast upon the floor, and a 
champagne box of wood ashes and sulphur for 
a dust bath placed in one corner of the run, and 
renewed occasionally. These, with a pan of 
fresh water daily in winter, twice in summer, 
enable me to keep ray hens healthy, and get as 
many eggs as any of my suburban or country 
friends. Generally I buy pullets in November 
and sell them off in June, though some years 
I have reared chickens, in which case only eight 
eggs are bought, and set as early as possible, 
ana the mother disposed of as soon as she has 
completed the second laying. Now, as to sorts— 
any sort with a white ear lobe, or a first cross 
from a male of the everlasting laying class, will 
do ; for in my experience, as a rule, the progeny 
take after the father in character and the 
mother in form or build. I have also noticed 
that the more hens to a cock the more male 
chickens, and vice versd. —D. Wallis. 

The Creve-Coaur.—This is one of the most 
popular of the French breeds. At the last Paris 
show, both in the dead and live fowl classes, the 
Cr6ve was pre-eminent, and therein were shown 
the best specimens of French poultry culture. 
No doubt tne breed is first rate for table pur¬ 
poses ; I do not think any finer fowl can be 
put on the table, not even excepting the Dork¬ 
ing. In France, the La Bresse variety is re¬ 
garded as a greater dainty, but this partially 
arises from tne peculiar way in which it is 
prepared. In the Paris markets, among the 
regular fowls, the Cr6ve is considered the 
second best, the La Fleche coming first. Its 
whiteness of skin, its tenderness of flesh, and its 
size, all warrant this position being given to it. 
It is not so prolific a layer as the Houdan, bat 
some of the best French breeders say that it 
averages 120 eggs per annum, and as tnese eggs 
are large, weighing nearly 2£ ounces each, this 
gives a high average of produce during the year. 
Unfortunately, the Crfcve has the same weak¬ 
ness as the Dorking, namely, that it does not 
stand cold, clay soil well. For this reason, it 
has never become a very popular breed in 
Britain, though, at nearly all the shows, some 
very good specimens are exhibited. This weak¬ 
ness is a very great drawback to the breed. But 
for that, it is most probable that it would have 
become popular. A fairly good layer, pro¬ 
ducing large eggs, a splendid table bird, and 
also a non-sitter—it has all the qualities needed 
to make it popular. In warm localities, on and 
dry soils, ft can be kept with ease.— Country 
Gentleman. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are 
at all times glad to receive for engraving any 
suggestive or beautiful photographs of plants or 
views , especially of gardens of an artistic or 
natural character. ira | frcm 
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FAVOURITE FLOWERS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM.—XV. 

Azalea xndiga. 

This ia one of the most showy plants in the 
greenhouse and conservatory daring the spring 
and early' summer months; and the varieties 
introduced during the last few years are so 
beautiful that almost every owner of a green¬ 
house, however small, desires to possess at least 
a few specimens. I have been tempted to take 
up this subject in the interest of the owners of 
small gardens, many of whom possess Azaleas, 
but some of whom, at least, do not succeed in 
cultivating their plants to the desired state of 
perfection. During the last six months advice 
on this subject has been wanted, because of the 
plants getting into had health, owing to mistakes 
in culture, or injury from insect pests, or 
mildew. In order to make the details of their 
culture plain to those not well versed in the 
routine of practical garden work, I propose to 
shortly go through the details from the begin 
ningf and in a manner that will be useful to 
gardeners as well as amateurs. 

Propagation of the plants is the first step to 
be taken; many persons would prefer to 
chase them, and this is essential in the first 
place. New varieties are obtained from seeds, 
bat they should be specially saved by crossing 
the best and most distinct varieties ; a seed-pod 
contains many seeds which are generally of good 
quality, they vegetate very freely, if sown in pans 
of fine sandy peat. The pans should be placed in 
a shady part of the greenhouse, and the peat- 
mould must be kept moist until the seedlings 
appear above ground. The young plants 
should be first pricked out and ultimately 
potted on singly into very small pots, then into 
larger, and they will flower in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots. It is most interesting to watch the first 
development of the flowers. They are also very 
easily propagated from cuttings, which ought 
to be taken off in August, with what is termed 
a heel attached. The heel is a portion of old 
wood attached to a shoot of the current year’s 
growth, but it must be a very small portion 
indeed. The lower leaves of the cutting must 
be trimmed off with a pair of small scissors. 
Previous to this, the cutting-pots ought to have 
been prepared by draining them well, and 
placing some rough fibrous peat over the drain¬ 
age. Fill the pots nearly full with sandy peat, 
and on the surface put half on inch of silver 
sand. The cuttings Bhould be put round the 
sides of the pots. About 3 inches of the 
cutting ought to be under the soil, and 2 inches 
above. The pots should be placed in a close 
hand-glass, and they must be shaded from the 
sun, and the lights be kept quite cloee until 
they have formed roots, when air must 
be gradually admitted. It is also essential 
that the cuttings do not suffer for want of 
water; if the soil were to become very dry 
nearly the whole of them would die. It is not 
difficult to manage them ; all that is required is 
to constantly keep the cuttings close and the 
soil moist until they are rooted. Grafting is 
the most common method of propagating them 
in the large nnraerjss.-> Plants of strong 
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growing kinds are obtained, with stoutish 
stems a foot high, and near the top the soion ia 
put on by what is termed whip-grafting. The 
grafts do not take well in a greenhouse, so that 
to be certain of success a heated pit is required. 
The perfect success of the operation depends 
upon a high temperature, and a rather close 
growing atmosphere. The grafted plants, like 
the cuttings, must also be shaded from the 
sun. I have seen large plants of inferior 
varieties, crafted all over with choice sorts, 
and placed in a temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. at night, with the result that large 
specimens were formed in one season, with 
varieties of superior value. The grafts are tied 
on with raffia, and the tying material just 
covered with grafting wax to exclude the air. 

Tns Azalea is really a greenhouse plant, 
and can be grown with greenhouse treatment 
all the year round; but, like every other 
plant, it requires a season of growth, followed by 
a period when it is at rest. Under ordinary 
greenhouse culture, the plants will be in flower 
during the months of May or June, and as 
soon as the flowers fade they must be removed 
with the seed-pod, for two reasons—because 
decaying flowers are an eyesore and unpleasant, 
and the removal of the seed-pod is necessary, to 
allow of the more vigorous growth of the shoots 
which will be starting from the shoots just un¬ 
derneath the flowers. If at this time the plants 
can be placed in a hothouse, and be well watered 
and syringed daily, they will make more vigor¬ 
ous and better growth than they will in the 
greenhouse. If there is no other house besides 
the greenhouse, it is a good plan to make a 
croup of the plants in one corner of the house ; 
let the ventilators be shut at that part, and the 
plants may be well syringed in tne morning; 
this clears the leaves from dust, and also pre¬ 
vents red spider from attacking them. Thrips 
are also fond of feeding on the leaves, 
which they sadly disfigure. Re-potting 
may take place any time during the sum¬ 
mer months, and the best potting material is 
sandy, fibrous peat. The peat should be torn to 
pieces by the hands, and it is a good plan to 
mix with it some charcoal broken into pieces as 
large as a Filbert. If there is any tendency in 
the peat soil to become too solid, the charcoal 
will counteract it. The pots should be drained 
by placing over the hole in the bottom a large 
piece of potsherd, and over it about an inch of 
smaller pieces, and over the drainage some of 
the most fibrous parts of the peat, from which 
the finer particles have been shaken. We will 
now suppose that the plant has well filled say 
a 5-inch pot with roots. It should be re-potted 
into one 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter, and, as 
the sandy peat is of an elastic, springy charac¬ 
ter, press in rather firmly. 

Before re potting any of the plants, it is 
best to see that they have been well watered 
previously ; the potting soil also should be 
moderately moist, and in that case no water will 
be required at the roots for perhaps a week— 
less, if the weather is warm and the atmosphere 
dry. If the plants are in a hothouse, they may 
be well syringed twiee daily, but if in a green¬ 
house, once will be sufficient, and that in the 
morning. Syringing in greenhouses twice a 
day causes the atmosphere to be unpleasantly 
damp, and, if the nights are alto cola, some of 
the flowers of choice plants will decay through 


damp. Plants that do not require re-potting 
may be surface-dressed, by mixing with the pot¬ 
ting soil a little guano, fish potash, or some 
artificial manure, and placing a thin layer of it 
evenly over the surface of the soil in the pots. 
The roots will very rapidly run into this, and in 
two weeks a little more surface • dressing 
may be added; it is astonishing to observe 
the vigour which is thrown into the plants 
by these dressings. I have used Done- 
dust for it, and found it to be an ex¬ 
cellent stimulant, causing the leaves to be¬ 
come of a deep-green colour, the certain pre¬ 
cursor of vigorous growth. When growth is 
completed, tne flower-buds will form for next 
year, and this will be best managed by inuring 
the plants to a drier and more airy atmosphere. 
In August, they may be placed out-of-doors, 
where they may remain until the end of Sep¬ 
tember. The pots should stand on a dry, hard 
bottom, where no worms can work up into the 
pots. Night after night, in September, the 
I plants are saturated with dew, and, as the 
- evenings are also chilly, r$d spider and thrips 
cannot live on the plants. Their removal into 
the house must not be a cause of injuty to 
them, but it may be, and in this wise: The 
atmosphere of the greenhouse is usually very 
dry, and the plants, having been out in the free 
air during damp nights, experience a certain 
check if they are removed from this into a dry 
greenhouse. The buds may not drop off, as 
Camellia buds will sometimes do under similar 
conditions, but, though the check they receive 
is not so apparent at first, it will be set n before 
the plants produce their flowers in the spring. 
The right treatment is to syringe the plants 
after they are taken into the house. It will 
not be necessary to do it often, but merely to 
gradually inure the plants to the dry atmosphere. 

Some varieties have too many flower-buds ; 
and if all are allowed to remain, would pro¬ 
duce a mass of flowers crushed cloeely to¬ 
gether, so that the foliage could not be seen. 
Such varieties should have the surplus flower- 
buds removed in October; enough ought to be 
allowed to remain to, and no more than will, pro¬ 
duce sufficient flowers to cover the surface of 
the plant, and each flower ought to have space 
to allow of its free and full development, with 
the green leaves intermixed amongst them. 
Many growers of these plants keep them too 
dry at the roots in winter, but this is a mistake; 
they do not require much water in winter, nor 
should it be applied often, but give enough to 
saturate the whole mass of roots; when drib¬ 
lets of water are given often, the upper portion 
may be wet while part of the ball of roots, from 
the drainage upwards, is dusty-dry. 1 have 
seen this happen more than once to plants that 
have been badly watered. The water should 
run freely through the hole in the bottom of 
the pot. It will do this freely enough some¬ 
times, when the mass of roots has shrunk from 
the sides of the pots from over dryness, leaving 
a space just enough to insert the blade of a thin 
knife ; but when this happens, all the water 
runs down the sides without wetting the roots, 
unless the compost is rammed in at the sides to 
fill up this space. Sometimes the ball of roots 
becomes so ary that it cannot be thoroughly wet 
again unless it is soaked for an hour or two in 
water. I have seen inexperienoed growers 
place snob a plant in a^Mtil of water, and, owing 
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to the shrinkage from the sides, it has floated 
out of the pot! No plant could be expected to 
do well after it had passed through such a 
prooesB as this. They may be had in 

Flower very early in the year, but the 
process must be gradual. The plants ought not 
to be taken from a cool greenhouse, from which 
frost has just been excluded, and be placed all 
at once in a forcing house, with a temperature 
of, perhaps, 60 degs. at night. Begiu with 
45 degs., and gradually increase the heat to 
60 degs., and then to 55 degs. in the course of 
three or four weeks. In ordinary gardens, 
where Grapes or Peaches are forced, these fruits 
have to be grown in a house where the atmos¬ 
pheric conditions have to be maintained in this 
w&y. The plants may be placed in such houses, 
and as near the glass as possible. It is very 
necessary to make sure that the plants are quite 
clean and free from insect pests, as they may be 
the means of introducing tnrips or red spider to 
the vines. J- Douglas. 


was Belladonna, or Guernsey Lily, but did not 
know botanical name. Could it have been Scar¬ 
borough Lily? “ H. E. 8.” thinks it probable 
that it was not in flower until August, but is 
sure it was during the summer. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

RAISING SEEDLINGS OF SHOW 
PELARGONIUMS. 

Seeing that these seed freely, the wonder is 
that lovers of flowers do not oftener than they 
do turn their attention to raising seedlings—an 
interesting occupation. It is necessary to 
gather the loDg spear-shaped seed-pods when 
they have turned black-brown and before they 
burst. If they are are put into a box or a 
paper bag, the capsules will burst, and seeds be 
secured for Bowing. They are best sown in the 
spring in shallow pans, sufficiently drained 
and filled with finely-sifted light soil, made up, 
say, of two parts of flnely-sifted loam, one of 
finely-sifted leaf-soil, and enough sand to make 
it quite free. The pans should be filled 
to within an inch of the rims, the sur¬ 
face made smooth, the seeds sown thinly over 
it, and then covered with a quarter of an inch 
of fine soil. The pans should then be placed in a 
gentle heat, and a piece of glass placed over 
each. The seeds are not long in germinating. 
When they appear above ground they must be 
watered sufficiently to keep them growing, but 
take care that they be not made too wet, as an 
excess of moisture might do them an injury. 
When large enough, they should be pricked off 
singly into small 2£-inch pots, using a compost 
similar to that in which the seeds were sown ; 
place them in a moist house and near the glass 
to keep them from being drawn, and they must 
not be allowed to suffer for want of water. 
When the pots are fairly full of roots, the 
plants should be shifted into pots 3 inches in 
diameter, when a soil a little coarser than that 
previously used can be employed, and then 
shifted again as required until they are in pots 
in which they can flower. The process is a simple 
one, and it is not difficult to manage a few 
plants in this way. If anyone wishes to have 
a select collection to grow for the purpose 
of obtaining seed, I would name Brilliant 
Claribel, Fortitude, Illnroinator, Maid of 
Honour, Purple Gem, Martial, and The 
Baron. These will be found to give colour, 
form, and habit, and seedlings from the fore¬ 
going can hardly fail to produce something very 
good. As to artificial fertilisation, I am not 
certain that much can be attempted in that way. 
In the case of anyone not up to this work I 
would recommend the plan adopted by Mr. E. 
Beck years ago—that of selecting the finest 
flowers, placing them by themselves, and leav¬ 
ing the bees to ao the crossing. Many of his finest 
flowers were produced in that way, and he found 
that better results flowed from this method than 
from crossing by hand. Here, then, is a field 
open to amateur cultivators, in which some 
honour is to be reaped, for we are not yet nearly 
at the end of the work in relation to the im¬ 
provement of the Pelargonium. R. 

16234.— Bulbs in glasses in summer. 

—“ H. E S ” is sorry not to be able to give the 
further information asked for on page 88, but 
distinctly remembers growing a pink. Lily- 
shaped flower, with beautiful gold dust on it, 
similar to that on a Dahlia; it was grown in 
water, in a Hyacinth glass, and was seen some 
years later growing in the same way in a 
oottage window. “H. E. S.” understood it 
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MIGNONETTE IN POT3. 

(Answer to Query 16572.) 

The best variety of Mignonette for pot culture 
is Miles’ Spiral, and, if you want to grow large 
specimens to flower in April and May next, you 
must sow the seed in June, and the earlier in 
that month the better. As you sav you have 
hitherto failed to grow it, I should advise vou to 
sow the seed in the pots in which it is to flower, 
as there is some risk of the plants dying when 
they are removed from one pot to another by 
the inexperienced. Good fibrous loam, with a 
sixth part of coarse sand, is a suitable compost, 
as it is more “ holding” than when manure is 
added, and what is wanted to produce satis¬ 
factory specimens is a soil that will sustain the 
plants for the longest time in vigorous health. 
You will, of course, decide for yourself what 
sized pots you will use. Specimens 3 feet high, 
and as much in diameter, may be grown in 
12-inch and 14 inch pots, but 8 inch pots would 
probably be as large as you require, with a few, 

3 inches less, to make little plants for the green¬ 
house or drawing room. Whatever the size 
you decide upon, one-third of the space of the 
pot must be devoted to drainage, and this must 
be very carefully packed. First, a hollow piece 
of crock must be placed over the hole ; then a 
fe w other pieces carefully packed round it, and 
on these a layer of much finer pieces of crock, 
and then a layer of thin pieces of turf placed 
over the whole. When filling the pots with 
soil ram it moderately. 

Sowino the seed. —Most people are content 
with such plants as can be obtained from sowing 
tho seed early in August, and, when property 
managed, small specimens of a useful size are 
obtained. To flower during the early summer 
months, another sowing may be made in 6-inch 
pots in February or March. A cold pit or 
frame is the best place in whioh to grow 
Mignonette all the time. There is no danger 
of frost reaching it; but, in a general way, it 
is safer to take it into the greenhouse about the 
middle of November. If seed is sown in June, 
a cold frame should be placed in a ehidy place to 
receive the pots, and they should remain there 
until the end of August, when a position in the 
full sun is desirable. The August sowing may 
need shading as soon as the seed is sown, so as 
to keep the soil moist to induce it to vegetate 
quickly ; but as Boon a9 the seedlings appear 
shading must be discontinued, and, when large 
enough to handle nicely, they must be pulled 
out where too thick—three plants will be 
enough to fill a 6-inch pot, aud not more than 
six should be left in a 12-inch pot. All through 
the autumn, the plants require plenty of air by 
having the light tilted at the back, and they 
must Btand so that they do not touch each other ; 
if at any time the soil appeal s to be too wet 
they should be stood on au inverted pot, and it 
is indispensable that the tops of the plants 
reach to within 6 inches of the glass all the 
time they are in the frame. 

Watering is a very important part of the 
management, especially from November until 
the end of February, when an excess of water 
about the roots will prove fatal to the plants. 
As a matter of fact. Mignonette will bear a 
rather dry soil better than a wet one, at any 
time. Clear water only will be required up to 
the middle of February, as the plants will not 
bear any excitement during the winter; but 
about the time just mentioned, they will begm 
to grow away fast, and a little stimulating 
liquid will help the plants immensely. Clear 
soot-water, given once a week, is, perhaps, the 
safest stimulant for an amateur to use ; but the 
best specimen Mignonette I ever grew I had by 
using the flor vita—a concentrated, inodorous 
manure, of much value for pot-plants. I c >m- 
menced applying this in February, according to 
the instructions given with each bottle—an 
application once a fortnight; and I was per¬ 
fectly satisfied with the result. To obtain 
bushy plants, well furnished with plenty of 
side-shoots, it is necessary to take off the tops 
of the young plants when they have grown 
about 8 inches high, and if large specimens are 


wanted, these side branches must be stopped; but 
a constant nipping off of the tops of tne young 
shoots must be avoided, or a weakly plant will 
be the result. No shoot should be stopped until 
it has grown 6 inohes long, and, as far as pos¬ 
sible, all the shoots should be stopped at one 
time, and then they will all come into flower 
together. J. C. C. 

ROBBS. 

INSECTS "ON R03ES. 

It is important at this season to look over 
Roses at least once a week, so as to keep grubs 
in check. There are two easy methods of 
making an end of the grubs. One consists in 
carefully unrolling every curled-up leaf, and 
finding and picking out the grub in the centre 
of it. This is a sure method, though very slow, 
and where there are many Roses it is far 
better to gently squeeze every rolled-up leaf 
between finger ana thumb. Experience will 
soon teach the amount of pressure needful to 
squash the grubs, and also whether, in fact, 
there were any grubs in the leaves to be 
squashed ; but a dozen grubs may be destroyed 
thus for one carefully unhoused and picked 
out. In hunting for grubs, it is an easy 
matter to rub or squeeze off the aphides, 
if the latter are taken in time. A mere 
touch almost suffices to dislodge or kill 
them; and at this early season dislodgment, 
and consequent casting to the grouud, is 
probably almost equivalent to their destruc¬ 
tion, for it is doubtful if they ever mount 
again when cast upon the earth so early in the 
season. This is a capital time to get rid of 
suckers, as well as grubs and insect pests. The 
common mode of merely removing suckers at 
the level of the ground, or an inch or two be¬ 
neath it. is really of little or no use. Root 
suckers should now, before the busy Rose season 
begins, be traced back to their source and neatly 
amputated so close to the roots that they would 
never be likely to grow again. In this way one 
of the worst nuisances in Rose culture would be 
removed for good, instead of having to be nib¬ 
bled at throughout the season. Of course, 
suckers on the stem should also be promptly re¬ 
moved, as well as all superfluous shoots on 
Briers. Most rosarians would pronounce al 
beyond two superfluous, and not a few would 
probably prefer one ; but it is safe to leave two 
until it is seen which shoot will prove the best. 
Aud it is well also in budding, for amateurs at 
least, to have two strings to their bow—that 
is, two shoots on their budding Briers. 

_ D. T. F. 

M&rechal Niel Rose.— Many of our readers are in 
great trouble in regard to their Martohal Niel Roses. 
Perhaps growers who have learnt how to conquer the ail¬ 
ments of thU beautiful Rose will kindly assist their less- 
experienced friends by stating how they manage. 


“ Gkild-coloured ” flowers.—Have those 
readers who send us descriptions of flowers of 

gold colour,” taken care to notice of what 
colour gold really is ? If they take a half- 
sovereign out of their pockets, and, the next 
time they write enthusiastically of a golden 
colour, place it beside the object they are des¬ 
cribing, they will see how very different the 
metal is, and how very inferior to any yellow 
flower. A friend recently put us through this 
teBt, and we want to pass on the hint to those 
of our readers who want to be precise and 
accurate. 

Crickets. —I am much obliged to “ G. S. S.” 
(page 112), and also “ YV. W. Henbury ” (page 
103), for their notes in reference to damage 
done by crickets. Acting upon their answers 
to iny query, I watched more closely. One 
morning i noticed a bean uprooted aud partly 
consumed, and, thinking it must be the work of 
the mice, I placed a small “ gin” trap, baited. 
Oa going down after dark with a lantern I 
found the place covered with the insects, and I 
watched them for some time at their per¬ 
formance. I certainly like to hear their chirjp- 
ing. and they are very useful for microsoopio 
purposes, their wings being lovely unaer 
polarised light, but I think that I need not keep 
so many. I may add ihtt the most effectual 
means of destroy ing them is the powdered dried 
flowers of the Pyrethrum roseum; these stupefy 
or kill them iu a few minutes, if pure and un¬ 
adulterated.—4h 162. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

VEGETABLE MARROWS IN TOWN 
GARDENS. 

The amateur who may have failed with these 
during previous unfavourable seasons has a 
better prospect before him, the present warm, 
settled weather (May 6th) being highly bene¬ 
ficial to the rapid growth of these vegetables. 
The muck-heap of the cottager, with a little 
manure under each plant, mostly yields a good 
crop, which, however, both the town gardener, 
with a moderately airy spot, and the villa 
amateur may secure by the following means : 
Choose the most sunny position for the bed, 
which should be about 4 feet across, and of any 
length, according to the number of plants it is 
intended to grow ; within the dimensions of 
this bed the soil should be removed to the depth 
of a foot from the ground-level, and re-placed 
with long stable manure, carrying it a foot 
above that level. If fresh from a stable, a little 
turning over for two or three days will suffice ; 
but manure from a spent hot-bed will answer 
well for the purpose. The bed, being firm, 
should now be surfaced with about 3 inches of 
fine, free soil, to receive the plants, which should 
be about a yard apart, and in the centre of the 
bed. The villa gardener whose soil is of clay 
should here be cautioned against using such a 
soil for this purpose, and should select good, 
free, dark loam, either from a hedgerow or 
nursery. If difficult to obtain, a spadeful for 
each plant will suffice, covering the remainder 
of the surface with the soil at hand. The present 
is a good time to commence operations, and, 
provided that nightly protection from possible 
frosts can be given, in the shape of covering with 
flower-pots, baskets, old sacking, &c., until the 
first week of June, the young plants should be 
growing freely by the end of that month. In 
town gardens, enclosed by miles of buildings, 
we have thus grown Marrows from 9 inches to 
a foot long, and certainly as many as were 
required during the whole season ; the variety 
was that known as Moore’s Vegetable Cream. 

If the male flowers are somewhat numerous, 
some of them should be removed, taking 
care not to mistake these for the female ones, 
which bear the young fruits. As to stopping, 
opinions differ widely, some growers allowing 
their plants to run freely, while others remove 
the ends of several shoots, with the hope of pro¬ 
ducing a large crop. But this stopping must 
depend largely upon the actual condition of the 
plants. If, say, three or four plants run away 
freely and soon cover 5 square yards or 6 square 
yards of ground with vigorous bearing-shoots, 
a little nipping-out occasionally would be 
advisable, both to keep the plants within 
bounds as well as to prevent them from 
becoming weakened by producing superfluous 
growth. The fruits should be cut when 
9 inches or 10 inches long at the most, bearing 
in mind that large fruits mean a limited crop, as, 
if the plants are allowed to produce these, their 
bearing qualities become considerably lessened. 
Regular root and overhead waterings should be 
given copiously, both night and morning, during 
hot weather. This will keep down possible 
ravages from insects, and maintain the plants 
in health, as well as facilitate the rapid swelling 
of the fruit. Manure waterings, at the roots 
only, twice a week, are also highly beneficial. 
The growth may sometimes become rather 
crowded, when a Bhoot here and there can with 
advantage be cut away ; and, where fruits have 
formed a leaf or two should also be removed, if 
growing rather thickly, thereby giving a little 
air and sunlight. Plants of the variety specified 
are now to be had—three in a 5-inch pot— 
cheaply, and are the very thing with which to 
make an early start. This purchasing plants is 
preferable to losing time by raising from seed. 

Stamford Hill. 

16139. — Turnips for exhibition. — 
Sow on well-manured and deeply-worked land 
Silver-ball, or some good variety, in drills 15 
inches apart, and then thin out to 1 foot in the 
rows, when large enough. Sow in the drills super¬ 
phosphate, or some other artificial manure, at 
the rate of 5 pounds to the square rod ; water 
in dry weather, and work the hoe among the 
plants as much as possible. When the plants are 
about half-grown, give another small dressing 
of artificial manure, sprinkled between the plants, i 
and water it in, using hoe nex^day.— E. Hobday. I 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 


CORN SALAD. 

In countries where a supply of green vegetables 
is not obtainable from the open ground in win¬ 
ter, Corn Salad is highly valued ; in Germany, 
especially, this little plant is much esteemed, as 
there, with the exception of Dandelion, salted 
Cabbage, and Beans, it is all the working man 
can get in the way of green food from December 
until the first crops of Spinach and Lettuce are 
ready in spring. Even in England, where we 
are more favoured in these respects, we ought 
to think much of this esculent, as, except Dan¬ 
delion, the flavour of which is not agreeable to 
every one, it is the only salad which can be 
relied on to pass the winter uninjured in the 
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open air, and it does not lie in the power of all 
to make sufficient provision for a supply of 
Endive or of Lettuces under glass at that time 
of the year. 

Sowing the seed. —Corn Salad may be sown 
from February until June, for late spring and 
summer eating. The soil should be well en¬ 
riched, free, and sweet, and the seed should be 
sown in drills 9 inches apart, thinning out the 
lants to 4 inches asunder in the rows. For the 
rst sowings, a sunny border should be chosen, 
but, later, almost any situation will do, even 
partial shade not being a drawback For winter 
use, two sowings should be made, one in August, 
not later than the middle of the month, the 
other in the first week in September. For these 
late crops it is not advisable to make the soil 
very rich, but a dressing of soot, given when 
the plants are thinned out, will do good in more 
ways than one. In the Vine-growing districts 
of Germany, Corn Salad is sown as a winter 
crop amongst the vines, and it is said that it 
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acquires a better flavour there, on the sunny 
slopes late in the year, than in gardens. In any 
case I would recommend a sunny situation to be 
selected for the last sowing, and if on a light 
soil, so much the better. 

Varieties. —A considerable number of varie¬ 
ties, differing more or less from the type, are 
now cultivated in French gardens, although, up 
to the present, market-gardeners confine them¬ 
selves principally to the RtSgente, a large-leaved 
good-flavoured form, apparently identical with 
the New Italian of English seed catalogues, and 
the Round-leaved, a compact-habited, very 
hardy kind. The first named is a strong-grow¬ 
ing variety, generally popular throughout the 
north of France, where it has superseded the 1 


primitive form, while the Round-leaved is now 
much in favour with Parisian market-gardeners. 
Another variety now coming into use is tne 
Verte d’Etampes (green Etampes). This has 
dark-green leaves, strongly veined, and forms 
compact turfs, much in the way of the last- 
named ; both have the merit of keeping in good 
condition for some time after gathering, a fact 
which should recommend tnem to market 
growers. Other kinds consist of Lettuce-leaved 
Italian, a variety of the R^gente, with large 
pale-green leaves and a spreading habit; Large- 
seeded, a stronger form of the type, to which it 
is very apt to return ; and Hearted-green, a sort 
with a dwarf compact habit, merely a form of 
the green Chevreuse. Some of the above varie¬ 
ties are very constant, others not so much so ; 
therefore, seed should bo saved only from 
plants in which the true character is most pro¬ 
minently developed. J. C., Surrey. 


16578.—Kitchen garden manures.— 
If used judiciously, any of the chemical manures 
are admissible in the garden. They are more 
frequently used by gardeners than you appear 
to think. Several of the artificial manures 
advertised are suitable for most kitchen garden 
crops, and the proper way to use them is to mix 
them with the soil when the crops are put in. 
have grown excellent crops of Potatoes, Peas, 
and Cauliflowers in a poor soil with the aid of 
these manures, but they are more expensive 
than farmyard manure. For Potatoes, it is 
usual to mix the manure with a little dry soil, 
and distribute it along the bottom of the drills. 
For Peas and Cauliflowers, and similar crops, I 
like to mark out the rows, and then spread the 
manure on the surface, over a space about 
6 inches wide, and then lightly fork it in so as 
to mix it up at various depths with the soil. I 
could never detect any perceptible benefit to 
the second crop from one application, and, 
therefore, consider it necessary to apply fresh 
manurfc for each succeeding crop.—J. C. C. 


16537.—Fowls and pigeons in garden. 

—Your neighbour must see that his poultry and 
pigeons are so kept as not to cause an injury to 
anyone else’s property, otherwise he will lay 
himself open to an action for damages. Assum¬ 
ing that the birds do the damage, you have a 
right, after notice to the owner, to destroy 
them, if the birds arc caught in the act; but as 
you could clearly sue for damages the latter 
would be the better course to adopt. Threatening 
to do this may put an end to the nuisance.— 
Lawyer “1. 

Slug-destroving, -I have found scissors 
very effective in destroying slugs, especially on 
some lawn mowings with which a Rhododen¬ 
dron bed was mulched, but my usual mode of 
destruction is some strong lime-water in a 
pail. Slices of Swede Turnips, half-an-inch 
thick, are placed beforehand on the borders, 
and then by the light of a lantern, holding the 
slices of Swede over the pail, I scrape the slugs 
into it with a small stick. Our best bag in one 
night was 1,150, and in one year upwards of 
34,000 were killed. I have found Cucumbers cut 
lengthwise a better bait, but they are not always 
to be had. The Swedes should be looked over 
again in the morning, when many late-comers 
will be found underneath them.—A. G. N. 

16535.—A question of Hability.— The 
occupier of a place is supposed to take reason¬ 
able care in protecting it from injury of any 
kind, and this would apply to the fruit and 
other trees growing on such land. But I do not 
consider he would be held liable for the attacks 
of ground game, bred on another’s property. If 
the trespassers were ordinary farm stock, their 
owners would be responsible for the damage 
done, for the animals should be kept from stray¬ 
ing. Hares and rabbits, on the other hand, are 
the property of the parties on whose land they 
run; therefore, as soon as they come into 
“ Pigeon’s ” garden or orchard, they belong to 
him, and he may destroy them if he likes. If 
the querist had bred a large number of rabbits 
on his land—in fact, had turned the place into a 
warren, there would, in my opinion, be a case 
against him. At present there is none. Fruit 
trees are injured considerably by being barked, 
so, for the future, I advise “ Pigeon,” if the 
rabbits are really very numerous, to enclose his 
orchard, or at least the smaller trees, with wire 
netting. — F alconbridge. 
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THB COMING WHHK*S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, May 24 th to 
May 29th. 

Stopped and trained Tomatoes in house; the plants are 
in pots, the pots plunged, and liquid manure is given onoe 
a-week to swell off the fruit Thinned Orapes in late 
vinery ; opened the bunches rather more than would be 
necessary for the early Grapes. Stopped laterals, and 
maintaining a moist atmosphere by sprinkling floors and 
borders at dosing time; shall not syringe any more. 
Opened the back ventilators a little at « a.m. to dry the 
foliage before the sun strikes directly on the glass; on 
warm nights shall leave a little air on all night. Pinched 
in the young lateral growth of Fin in house to hasten on 
second crop ; Figs in pots receive liberal supplies of liquid 
manure. Strawberries in pots are plunged in pots a else 
larger, in whioh is placed a handful of manure ; this plan 
shelters and screens the roots from the hot sunshine. 
Prloked off seedling Gloxinias and Begonias, and placed 
them in warm pit. 8hifted into larger pets young stuff 
coming on for winter blooming. Set Melons in pits, try* 
lug to get enough for a crop set together, so that all may 
start about the same time. Planted out In border somo 
old plants of fiupatorium odoratum and Salvia splendent; 
these will make splendid plants for blooming in winter, 
potted up in September. Tied down young wood in Peach* 
house ; thinned the fruits finally to about 9 inches apart; 
the trees may be trusted to earn' their crop, so there is, 
in the present instanoe. no neoeasltv to wait till the stoning 
is finished, although, in a general way, the principle is 
sound enough. 

Watering Peaches and Aprioots on walls; trees occupy* 
ins warm ary sites require more water at this season than 
falls from the clouds. Followed up the disbudding of 
Peaches; but little remains to be done now ; washing the 
trees with soft soap and water (2 os. of soap in a gallon of 
water). All hands busy now planting flower garden ; all 
plants that have been well hardened, except Coleus and 
Alternantheras, can be planted now. Forked between the 
rows of Potatoes; this is beneficial on strong land, for 
light land the hoe will suffloe. Trained Hops and other 
hardy oreepers in fernery, just to give them a start in the 
right direction; when put on the right track they may 
go as they please. Planted out Dahlias. Watered and 
mulohed Hollyhocks. 

Cleared away the last of the exhausted winter Greens; 
manured and trenched the land. Mulched and watered 
Cauliflowers. Planted out Vegetable Marrows and ridge 
Cucumbers. Planted early Brussels Sprouts. Sowed 
Walcheren Cauliflowers. Planted out early Celery, water¬ 
ing, and shading with branches Sowed Lettuoes under 
north wall; moistened the land before sowing, and shaded 
with mats; seeds oan always be made to germinate, no 
matter how hot and dry the weather may be, and Lettuoes 
are Indispensable. Mustard and Cress, sown weekly, and 
Radishes fortnightly, treated in the same manner. Made 
up a Mushroom bed in a cool, shady position in the open 
air. Thinned Carrots and Onions. Watered Straw¬ 
berries. Looked over Roses, and destroyed grubs that 
were curling up the leaves. Planted out New Zealand 
8pinaoh, and made beds of Basil and Marjoram with plants 
* in heat. 


Greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums. —Plants of the large-flowered 
section of Pelargoniums that are intended to 
bloom late will now be pushing up their flowers. 
Grown, as these plants usually are, with a 
limited amount of pot-room, the soil will be so 
full of roots that they will require to be supplied 
with manure-water once a week, otherwise they 
will not have sufficient sustenance to enable 
them to yield the succession of flowers that is 
required. See that the stock is quite free from 
aphides ; it is necessary to look to this before 
the plants come into bloom, as when they are 
fumigated after the flowers are open, it is almost 
certain to cause them to fall at onoe. The 
zonal Pelargoniums, of which there are now so 
many fine varieties, both single and double, are 
desirable for their continuous blooming proper¬ 
ties ; they come in very useful during the 
autumn, when the large-flowered sorts are over. 
The shoots should now be sufficiently tied out 
to let enough light reaoh the centres of the 
plants, for, though anything in the way of 
formal training is objectionable, it is well to give 
the requisite support, and to open the shoots 
out sufficiently. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for winter blooming. 
—It is necessary now to prepare a sufficient num¬ 
ber of these to furnish flowers in winter. Where 
there is a house, or pit, that will afford plenty of 
light, and that can be kept at something like 
a temperature of 50 degs. in the nignt, a 
regular supply may be depended on all through 
the dull season, during which time their flowers, 
associated with Chrysanthemums, Primulas, 
Camellias, and early-forced bulbs, are more 
useful for use in a cut state than at other 
seasons. If small plants, that were struck from 
cuttings last autumn, are moved into 6 inch or 
7-inch pots, giving them good rich soil, they 
will make the necessary progress during the 
summer to prepare them for the time they are 
wanted. The shoots should be stopped, so as 
to keep them compact and bushy. After pot¬ 
ting, tne plants may be kept for a time in the 
greenhouse, or in a .cgld frame, until the roots 
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I will be better stood out-of-doors in the full sun, 
the effect of which will be to bring about a hard 
mature condition, such as tends to the pro¬ 
duction of flowers rather than shoot-growth, 
when subjected to the warmth required in 
winter. The plants will make more progress 
if all flowers are removed as soon as they 
appear, and it will be an advantage if the pots 
are plunged in coal ashes when out-of-doors. 

Calceolarias. —Those who have a good 
strain of Herbaoeous Calceolarias would do well 
to secure some seed. For this purpose the 
plants which produce the finest-formed and best- 
coloured flowers should be set aside in a cold 
frame or pit, and be given the requisite atten¬ 
tion in the matters of air and moisture, and also 
in seeing that they are free from aphides. In 
this way the quality of the strain can not only 
be kept up, but, by a course of careful selection, 
it may be improved, and thus the disappoint¬ 
ment that follows the obtaining of inferior seed 
is avoided. But when this course is followed, 
care should be taken that the plants that are 
selected to produce seed possess a good, 
vigorous constitution, and are dwarf and com¬ 
pact in habit, for, if wanting in these essentials, 
however fine the colour and form of the flowers 
may be, they are worthless. 

Chrysanthemums.— The pots that the stock 
of these plants that were struck in winter now 
ocoupy will be full of roots, so as to necessitate 
their removal at once into those in which they 
are intended to flower. Chrysanthemums are 
grass-feeding plants that require rich soil and, 
in addition, they need a large quantity of 
water; therefore, the pots must be well drained. 
The plants are not so particular as to the 
description of soil in which they grow as some 
things, but good, fresh, turfy loam, where it can 
be procured, is the best; to this should be 
added about one-fifth of rotten manure, and a 
good sprinkling of sand. As soon as the plants 
are potted, give them a little water, but not so 
much as to make the soil very wet until the roots 
have begun to move in it. Where the object is 
to secure a few big, full-sized flowers, rather 
than larger numbers, the plants should be con¬ 
fined to one, two, or three shoots, which should 
not be stopped further than necessary to secure 
as many as are wanted. For ordinary purposes, 

{ >1ants with about half-a-dozen shoots will be 
ound the best, or a portion of the stock may be 
grown this way, and some for the production 
of extra-large flowers. As to kinds, there 
are now such numbers that growers will 
not find difficulty in meeting with such as 
they require ; sorts that are capable of matur¬ 
ing a considerable number of good-shaped, 
medium-sized blooms, such as some of the old 
varieties like Annie Salter, George Glenny, 
Mrs. G. Bundle, Mrs. Dixon, Aurea multiflora, 
Julie Lagrav6re, and Prince Alfred, are the 
most desirable for general use. The early, 
white-flowered Madame Desgrange should be 
grown bv everyone. The Japanese varieties, of 
which there are many in their various colours, 
are now much in favour. The plants should be 
plunged in coal ashes in an open situation 
where they will get plenty of light and air, as 
if stood near walls or trees the shoots will be- 
oome drawn and weak. Care must be taken to 
keep them quite free from aphides, otherwise 
the leaves wul very soon be so injured that they 
will decay prematurely—the effect of which will 
be that the plants will be reduced in strength 
and become unsightly in appearance. Useful 
decorative stock, suitable for flowering in small 
pots, oan be obtained by turning them out in a 
bed in the open ground, and layering the shoots 
after the flowers are set, towards the 
close of summer. This saves much labour in 
watering. Old plants, such as were flowered 
in pots last autumn, if divided now and planted 
out in the way described, will answer satisfac¬ 
torily. The soil should be moderately rich and 
free, and the position where they are grown 
ought to be such as will afford them plenty of 
light and air. 

Azaleas. —Plants that have flowered late 
should now be encouraged to make growth, by 
being placed in a house or pit where the atmos¬ 
phere is kept close and moist by the admission 
of less air than ordinary greenhouse stock re¬ 
quire. Where these plants cannot be thus ac¬ 
commodated, it is well to put them together in 
one corner of the greenhouse, where the surfaoe 
on which they stand oan be kept moist, 
syringing them overhead onoe or twice a-day. 


The practice of turning Azaleas out-of-doors 
while their young shoots are soft and imma¬ 
ture, should be avoided, as where so treated the 
flowers are always small and puny, as compared 
with those produced by plants that are treated 
to a genial growing atmosphere, until the flower- 
buds are large and plump. Azaleas do well in a 
vinery, where the roof is not too much crowded 
with foliage ; but when grown under vines it is 
necessary to take especial oare in keeping them 
free from thrips, otherwise the vines get 
affected with the insects, from which it is a 
difficult matter to clear them. 

Neriums. —These are well worth the attention 
of those who require greenhouse plants that will 
succeed with little attention. They can be pro¬ 
pagated easily from cuttings, put in at any time 
during the growing season ; such as were struck 
last autumn, if not already in the pots they are 
required to bloom in, should at once be placed in 
them—those 6 in. or 7 in. in diameter will be 
large enough. After potting, place them for a 
time in a greenhouse or frame, keeping the at¬ 
mosphere a little close and moist until they have 
begun to root in the new soil, after which they 
may be stood out-of-doors in the full sun ; this 
is necessary so as to get the growth well- 
matured, without which they do not flower 
well. They are moisture-loving subjects, Mid 
consequently must be well supplied with water. 

Salvias. --Cuttings struck early in spring 
must be kept moving freely by allowing them 
enough pot-room. They are quick-growing, 
free-rooting plants, and, if allowed to get stunted 
in their early stages, they do not thrive well 
afterwards. Much of the labour necessary 
when these plants are kept in pots may be 
avoided by planting them out now in the open 
ground, and there growing them on until 
autumn, when they must be transferred to pots; 
when to be so managed, the soil, if not natu¬ 
rally free and light, should be made so by the 
addition of sand and leaf-mould, or anything of 
a like description that will admit of their being 
taken up without the loss of roots that occurs 
when they are planted in heavy ground. 

Greenhouse Rhododendrons. — Much im¬ 
provement has been effected in the cultivation 
of these free-flowering plants, which have the 
merit of being equal to most hard-wooded sub¬ 
jects in their appearance when in bloom, and, in 
addition, many of the varieties will flower a 
second time in the course of the year. Plants 
of the usual size, such as are sold in the nur¬ 
series, if obtained now, may require potting, in 
which case they should be kept in a greenhouse 
or other structure where they can be encouraged 
to make growth, for six weeks or eight weeks, 
after which they may be stood out, with their 
pots plunged in ashes. These Rhododendrons 
require peat of a like description to that used 
for Azaleas and other plants of a similar nature. 

Winter-flowering Heaths.— Plants of the 
different varieties of Heaths that were cut baok 
as advised, and repotted after blooming in the 
spring, will now have made sufficient progress 
to admit of their being turned out-of-doors. 
They may be stood moderately close together, 
in a position where they will get plenty of 
light, and have the requisite attention in water¬ 
ing. Before placing them outside, examine 
them to see that they are quite free from mil¬ 
dew, for though the parasite does not affect 
these plants so much at this season as in the 
autumn and winter, still it is always necessary 
to keep a look-out for the pest, for if it becomes 
established, the foliage will get so far destroyed 
as to injure both the health and appearance of 
the plants. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The planting of the flower-beds wOl now 
be the first duty, and it should be proceeded with 
as rapidly as possible till completed. Single 
Petunias make an excellent bed, but the soil 
should not be rich. Double Zinnias again are 
showy and cheap. Dwarf German Scabious and 
the Chinese Pinks are good. One of the hand¬ 
somest beds we had last year was composed 
of a groundwork of Viola cornuta, with 
Mrs. Pollock Geranium dropped in amongst 
the Violets rather thickly. These laBt were 
planted in April, although they may be pulled 
to pieces and planted now, and will soon cover 
I all the ground. Crystal Palace Gem Geranium 
will dolor a change. Another nice bed, ouiet 
l and pleasing, whi planted with Viola Blue Per- 
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faction and Flower of Spring Geraniums. Mixed 
Verbenas and mixed Phlox Drnmmondi are 
things we cannot make a mistake about. Stocks 
and Asters there must be, of course, some¬ 
where, and Musk, Mignonette, Sweet Peas, and 
Heliotrope. The annual Poppies are very showy, 
and they last long enough. They should not occupy 
a prominent position, unless we have something 
in reserve to take their place. For a large bed. 
Dahlias are very effective, the single varieties 
being the favourites at present, and they are 
easily raised from seeds. 

Planting Violets for winter flowering. 
—This work may still be carried on. The com¬ 
mon kinds, such as the single Russian and 
Neapolitan, may be divided, and the pieces 
planted a foot apart on good land. They suffer 
from the attacks of red spider in poor soil. The 
choicer double kinds may be increased by 
layering the offsets or side-shoots, and, when 
rooted, detaching the little plants and planting 
in an open situation to get strong ana mature 
their buds. 

Summer Climbers are among the most 
beautiful things in a garden, and every place 
has untidy bits of wall or fence that require 
hiding. Among the most useful are .the Tro- 
peolums, and the Convolvulus, Cobeea scandens, 
and Maurandya Barclay ana. T hese, turned out 
of pots now, will soon cover a large space. 

Fruit Garden. 

Gooseberry caterpillars.— In situations 
where these were destructive last year, a sharp 
eye should be kept on the bushes now. The 
eggs are laid on the underside of the leaves, 
usually in rows, on each side of the midrib. A 
sharp-eyed lad might discover the leaves with 
the eggs on them, and destroy them before any 
mischief is done. Grubs on Pears and Apricots 
earl up the leaves at this season, and must be 
hand-picked as soon as they appear. Insects of 
all kinds will soon abound, especially if we have 
diy, hot weather, and every effort will be re¬ 
quired to keep them in check. 

Mulching susceptible trees, to keep their 
roots moist and comfortable, will be a great 
help. Cherries and Plums are very full of 
blossom this year, and it is probable that the 
late-blooming kinds will bear a full crop. The 
Late Duke is a valuable dessert Cherry on this 
account. I hear complaints about the scarcity 
of Apple blossoms, especially on old trees. 

Fruit-houses, Vineries, and Peach-houses 
will require constant attention now to keep the 
borders moist and the atmosphere of the house 
in a genial, growing condition. Sunny weather 
is the time for forcing, but the atmosphere 
must not be permitted to get dry and arid, or 
the red spider will appear and give trouble. It 
Is much easier to keep the spider out than to 
dislodge him when he has effected an entrance. 
In hot weather, the house should be well and 
thoroughly damped at closing time. I have 
sometimes found it advantageous to damp the 
borders and paths lightly at midday, especially 
in small houses. In late vineries it is better to 
be contented with a moderate crop, and the 
berries should be thinned more than would be 
neoessary for early-forced grapes, but before 
anyone can successfully thin Grapes he should 
know something of the constitution of the 
Vines. Strawberries under glass, for late supply, 
will require abundant ventfiation and moisture. 
In hot weather, leave the lights open all night. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The use of artificial manures.— Though 
these can never take the place of yard or stable 
manure from well-fed animals, as the mechani¬ 
cal action of the latter upon the soil has a 
value, still, suitable artificial manures are 

S reat helpers, especially in inferior land. In 
ry weather the best way of applying them is 
to give them in water, as they are placed 
within reach of the plant at once, and, as they 
are somewhat volatile when exposed to the 
atmosphere, I should recommend all who 
use artificials, when the land is very dry and 
there is no likelihood of rain coming soon, to 
give them in solution. In showery weather, if 
sprinkled among the plants, the rain soon 
carries them down to their roots, where alone 
they can act. 

Potatoes, Carrots, Beans, Ac., in frames 
will now require abundant ventilation. In the 
day-time the lights may be lifted off when it is 
warm and put on again at night. Enough 
water must be given to keep the plants growing 
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freely. The earliest Potatoes will now be ripe, 
and will not require any more water. 

The Onion mascot, where the flies abound, 
will soon make its appearance. The fly lays its 
eggs on the young plants, and dustings of soot 
and lime at this season, to make the young 
plants distasteful, may, perhaps, prevent them 
effecting a lodgment. Salt is a good dressing 
for dry, porous soils. 

Peas for exhibition.— Plant now for the 
August shows. Give the Peas plenty of room, 
and isolate the rows so that the sun can shine 
I on all sides. In the matter of kinds, there is 
plenty of choice. I am not much in favour of 
the very large-podded kinds. House’s Perfect 
Marrow is a good variety, the Duke of Albany 
is another, and Telephone should be planted ; 
Ne Plus Ultra is a comparatively small-podded 
sort, and though for the table it has no 
superior, yet, in an exhibition, if Telephone, in 
really first-rate condition, were pitted against it, 
the judges, whatever their predilections in 
favour of it may be, would be obliged to go for 
the large-podded sort. 

Ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows should be put out now. The soil for 
both should be good and fresh, and their roots 
need nst be placed in contact with rank 
manure. This treatment often makes the 

{ fiants turn sickly and die. Plant in fresh turfy 
oam, with about a third of wholesome, mellow 
manure mixed with it. Muir’s Hybrid is a 
very prolific kind. 

Cutting Asparagus. —This is now growing 
rapidly on the exposed beds, and cutting, 
therefore, should cease on the protected beds. 
In cutting, be careful, in thrusting in the knife, 
not to injure any advancing heads. Anyone 
having liquid manure to spare may pour it on 
the Asparagus beds. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Things ought now to begin to look bright, both 
indoors and out, even in the most urban locali¬ 
ties. Of course, all greenhouses, pits, or frames, 
should now be full of healthy plants, many of 
which can be turned outside—some being 
planted in beds and borders, others to stand in 
a sheltered position, on ashes, for the summer 
—the last week in this month. Then the later 
stock, for indoor display, consisting principally 
of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Balsams, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, and other similar subjects, can be 
spread out, potted on as required, and gene¬ 
rally encouraged to make a good display. If 
the glass space is overstocked, and it is not 
considered safe to expose the bedding plants— 
which may have been grown on rather quickly— 
altogether, it is a very simple matter to knock 
up a slight protection, and get them out of the 
way as early as the middle of the month. This 
may be done by means of a few boards, placed 
so as to form the sides of a temporary frame or 
pit, and a few yards of calico, cut into 
pieces about 4-feet square, and each tacked 
to a framework made of four deal battens, of 
3 by 1 inch stuff, simply halved together at the 
corners. These are very light and movable, 
and, placed over Geraniums, Ac., on cool nights, 
will keep off several degrees of frost, as well as 
preserve the plants from the ill-effects of cold 
or heavy rain. Daring all fine days, and on 
warm nights, the plants should, however, enjoy 
the open-air and full light. 

Vegetable Marrows and Cucumbers.— 
Plant out Vegetable Marrows on mounds of 
earth or decayed turf, with, if possible, a barrow 
or two of nearly fresh stable manure beneath, to 
afford a little warmth, and protect at night by 
means of handlights, a plain, bottomless box, 
with sheet of glass laid over, or even an inverted 
flower pot of suitable size. These may also be 
planted in the frame of a spent hot-bed, and the 
light removed when the plants require more 
room ; they usually succeed to perfection in this 
way. If there is also a house or pit to spare 
that can be kept tolerably close ana warm, set 
out a few Cucumber plants along the front. I 
have long ago proved that very good Cucumbers 
can be grown in a smoky town, with proper at¬ 
tention and a fairly suitable structure, though 
such heavy crops as may sometimes be seen in 
country places cannot be expected, as the plants 
have not the same vigour. Keep them growing 
along as quickly and strongly as possible from 
first to last. 

Tomatoes, if not already planted, must be 


put out without further delay, if they are to do 
any good. Keep these warm, but not close, 
from the first, and pinch out every side-shoot 
from the main stem, or stems, as soon as it can 
be perceived. To do both these and Cucumbers 
justice they should have a house or pit to them¬ 
selves. A few plants beneath them are admis¬ 
sible, provided everything is kept perfectly 
clean and in Apple-pie order, but thev will never 
do any good, muddled up with a lot of half- 
starved and untidy pot plants, under any cir¬ 
cumstances. Pot on 

Gloxinias as fast as possible, and grow them 
on rapidly in a warm, close, moist atmosphere. 
These lovely plants can be grown fairly well 
almost anywhere, if a genial warmth can be 
maintained and thrip is kept at a distance. If 
they grow strongly and quickly this pest will 
hardly ever touch them. I have seen splendid 
plants, from one-year-old tubers, grown in a cold 
pit near London, but it would require some 
amount of skill to accomplish this with cer¬ 
tainty. Seedlings from spring sowings must 
have heat the season through to flower well, or, 
indeed, to make plants at all. 

Annuals sown in the open ground last 
month, or in March, will now need attention. 
It is a great mistake to allow these to remain 
as thick as they probably are, if the seed were 
fresh and good. If, instead of fifty plants, 
only five or seven of the strongest are left in a 
patch, and the thinnings either transplanted or 
thrown away, they will come to much greater 
perfection, and last longer. This is especially 
the case with all those of a naturally large or 
tall habit, when allowed plenty of room—such as 
the Cornflower and others of like nature. Plant 
the common Hop against walls or trellises 
that it is desired to cover. This does well in 
towns, and the foliage is always massively 
handsome. Many other climbers, such as 
Clematis of sorts (particularly C. Jackmani 
and vara., and C. Flammula), Passiflora ooerulea, 
Cobaea scandens, and Jasmines, may also be 
planted with every prospect of success. Stop 
the shoots of Vines at one joint beyond the 
bloom, as soon as this can be seen—that is, if 
the fruit is any object. B. C. R. 

The June Berry (Amelanchier canadensis). 
—This tree—bloom from which has frequently 
been sent us for naming of late—is certainly one 
of the finest of early-flowering trees, and is not 
nearly so well known as it deserves to be. 
Loudon precisely sums up the merits of the 
June Berry as follows: “A very ornamental 
tree, from its profusion of blossoms early in 
April, and from its rich autumnal foliage ; and 
even the fruit is not altogether to be despised, 
either eaten by itself, or in tarts, pies, and 
puddings. The wood is white, and it exhibits 
no difference between the heart and the sap; 
it is longitudinally traversed by small brignt 
red vessels, which intersect each other and run 
together—a physiological peculiarity which, 
Michaux observes, occurs also in the Red 
Birch.” In a wild state it occurs from Hudson’s 
Bav, south to Florida, and west to Nebraska 
and the Indian territory. The wood is exceed¬ 
ingly hard, heavy, and strong. As might be 
expected from a tree spread over so wide a 
geographical area, the June Berry varies 
considerably in size and habit. Under 
favourable conditions it attains a height of 
40 feet. The effect of a large tree in spring, 
with its mantle of snowy white blossoms and 
in autumn with tho rich golden yellow of the 
decaying leaves, can easily be imagined. The 
fruits, which are of a purple colour, are col¬ 
lected in immense quantities on the Upper 
Peace River, and form quite an article of food 
and trade. An American writer says that 
when he was at Dunvegan, the Indian half- 
breeds were camped out collecting the berries, 
then in their prime (August 6). They are 
pressed by the Indian women into square cakes, 
and used, dried by the Hudson Bay Company, 
in pemmican. It is almost needless to say that 
the June Berry is perfectly hardy in this coun¬ 
try. It is easily propagated, either from seeds 
or by grafting on the Apple stock. At its 
northern limits the ground is frozen for the 

reater part of the year. Besides the name of 

une Berry, Amelanchier canadensis is also 
known in the United States and Canada as 
Shad Bush, Service Tree, Indian Pear, Sugar 
Plum, in siddition to its Indian appellation, 
Suskatum.—G. N. 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

DRUMMOND CASTLE. 


Our readers know we are no lovers of geomet¬ 
rical gardening, but we have always said that, 
like everything else that is admirable in garden¬ 
ing and architecture, necessity and utility have 
much to do with beauty, and at Drummond 
Castle the terrace is in its true position—a 
steep, sloping mound, where it would have been 
impossible to make a garden of any other kind. 

The effect is very beautiful ; we have never 
seen, we thfnk, walls so beautifully and usefully 
clad with climbing plants, and when we visited 
it, the colonr was almost startling in its beauty. 
Readers will, no doubt, be interested in the fol¬ 
lowing description, published in the Field some 
time age, of a September visit to the locality :— 

44 A house on a rook, graced with many Ferns 
and rich Ivy, one sees on the north side, and 
this is charming and appropriate to the spot— 
what one might expect in such a district. It 
would not be easy to find a more graceful 
example of 4 natural’ rock gardening. It is 
only, nowever, on going to the south side of the 
house, where the ground falls rapidly and is 
supported by stately terrace-walls, that all 
gloom is dispelled by the most brilliant array of are g< 
blossoming olimbers that ever clad grey stones we h 
with beauty. It 
would require little 
effort of the imagi¬ 
nation to fancy one’s- 
self in some fairy¬ 
land of sun-bathed 
flowers a thousand 
miles south, in a lap 
of the mountains. 

But our own land is 
as kind to flowers as 
any, if we only give 
it a chance. No 
Italian or French 
terrace-garden could 
probably show the 
same high beauty at 
the same period of 
the year, whatever 
they mightdoearlier. 

The very coolness 
and sunlessness ap¬ 
peared to encourage 
and prolong the 
bloom. The shelter 
of the terrace, with 
the house behind, no 
doubt helps many 
things ; but, beyond 
training, there is lit¬ 
tle artificial help, 
and the result is in 
a full sense the work 
of the climate. Not a 
bit of coping gives pro - 
teotion in any part. 

*‘It is a valuable 
privilege we have, of 
growing so many 
plants from other 

countries, that make our open air gardens so 
beautiful iu the fall of the year. Here now, 
when the leaves begin to colour on and fall from 
our own trees, and when even the Hairbell is 
past its best on the banks, we have a very 

K aradise of flowers. If great cost or many glass- 
ouses were necessary to produce the effect, we 
have no doubt that some would have it all the 
but the fact that all may enjoy this fine 


many curious flowers, but lacks the brilliancy 
of colour of T. speciosum. It is, however, easily 
grown anywhere ; whereas speciosum is estab¬ 
lished with some difficulty in our southern 
gardens. It is usual to discard the second best, 
or what is supposed to be so ; but we think in 
this case it is an advantage to keep it, if only as 
a foil to the Flame Nasturtium. In the south 
now there is more success with T. speciosum, 
and at no distant day our gardens generally will 
be enlivened by its brilliancy in autumn. At 
least one other hardy Tropieolum should be 
added to these, where the object is to have the 
climbing kinds, and that is the long-neglected 
T. tuberosum, which is very handsome in flower 
in autumn. The common showy climbing Nas¬ 
turtiums of gardens grow high on the walls 
here, and add to the rich glow of colours. The 
whole of the Tropieolums are precious plants for 
our gardens, from the old and lovely Canary 
Creeper to the curious snake-like sea-green T. 
polyphyllum, with its yellow blossoms, so 
admirable for banks or warm borders. Nothing 
could surpass the rich flood of purple of the 
Clematis here—waves of solid colour, the 
flowers enormous in size. The cool hill 
air suits them admirably ; but then they 
;ood, a9 a rule, throughout Britain. Still, 
(lave never seeu them retain the largest 


southern English gardens, it is surprising to 
see them here on the sheltered terrace with 
many large, fresh, and brilliant blooms. The 
cool, moist air suits them, no doubt, while the 
shelter of the walls is helpful. They are fins 
things, but few should be planted out-of-doors, 
and these under the beet conditions. The old 
greenhouse Cobica is many-blossomed on the 
upper part of the terrace-wall, put out in early 
summer; and with it the ourious Rhodochiton 
and most of our old half-hardy greenhouse and 
wall creepers, with the always faithful Gloire de 
Dijon and other Roses, and the crimson Tacsonia 
Van Volxemi, put out in the early summer. 

44 Large borders of the common river Forget- 
me-not remind us of its superiority to the kinds 
usually grown in gardens (the wood and alpine 
Forget-me-nots). It is charming in a peat or 
moist border, flowering long through summer 
and autumn. It should not be allowed to re¬ 
main too long in the same border or bed. The 
tufts should be transferred to new ground every 
second year or so. It is valuable for cutting. 
It grows ouite as well in a moist border as m 
water, and grows so freely that it would soon 
exhaust itself if not treated as above directed. 
By the ^Lterside it has too many competitors to 
allow of its monopliaing the ground to the 
extent which leads to exhaustion. The charm 


Our Rradrrs' iLt.v .situations : Terrace at Drummond Castle, Crieff, Perthshire. From a photograph taken by Mr. Alex. Borthnick. 


plant beauty who have a patch of ground 
and a wall is what makes it so precious a gift 
of pleasure and instruction. The plants here 
that give most flowers are nearly all as easily 
grown as our common Honeysuckle. 

44 Loveliest of all the climbers here is the (in 
Scotland) well-known Flame Nasturtium (Tro- 
pattlum speciosum), which drapes these stately 
walls, as it does those of many a cottage in the 
same land. Its blooms are vivid here still, but 
for the most part past, and leaving after them 
many precious stone-like purple fruits, that 
adorn the walls in a quiet and pretty way when 
seen near at hand. Admirable for walls as is 
this fragile and brilliant plant, it is seen to even 
greater advantage when a delicate shoot runs 
over a Yew hedge, leaving its arrows of colour 
here and there. Near it on the walls are many 
plants of tho older and once better-known T. 
pentaphyllum, whicl/hos a graceful |habit and 
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flowers with the profusion of bloom to such an 
extent as here. One huge white variety (C. 
Anderson-1 lenryi) was a wondor to see, with 
creamy white flowers a span across, crowding 
each other in the struggle for room and light, 
and forming a fine contrast with the purple 
kinds. 

44 In the warm or temperate south, in the 
Riviera or Madeira, the garden lover sometimes 
makes himself a pretty hedge of Oak-leaved 
Geraniums ; but, as one does not see them in 
the south of England, the surprise is greater to 
see them happy on the walls here, growing 
4 feet to 7 feet high, with ample fresh foliage 
and many flowers. The warm and spicy 
fragrance and distinctly pretty foliage of these 
plauta make them worth the trouble of storing 
in the winter, and placing in the open air in early 
summer. Toe plants are kept in the grown or 
tall form all the winter in the house on 
trellises, and, carefully trained against the warm 
wall, they soon make fresh growth and flower 
freely, being in good bloom late in September. 
Along with the Oak-leaved Pelargoniums, the 
Ivy-leaved section, both in the doulffe and single 
forms, are here tall and in free bloom on the 
walls, attaining a height of 4 feet or so. 

“Often as one sees the new, or nearly new, 
tuberous Begonias in a woe begone state in the 


of the place ceases in part with the ter¬ 
races, for below them is one of those 
wonderful displays of 4 bedding out ’ in its 
cruder forms, which attained to their greatest 
glory (or degradation) near large Scottish 
houses. Plants in squares, repeated by hun¬ 
dreds and thousands ; walks from which all 
iuterest is taken by the planting on each side 
being exactly of the same pattern ; and plants 
4 grouped ’ ed if for an oil cloth pattern. Bricks 
and oil cloth and tiles we may arrange in such 
manner, but whether pictures and trees and 
our fairest flowers should be so put together 
is a question worth the attention of those with 
large and expensive places. The number put 
out is so great that the annual labour is a 
serious business. It is like planting the same 
big wood every year. Granting that the 
system is to go on, it might perhaps be possible 
to modify it. A mass of the large soft yellow 
Calceolaria amplexicaulis is good, but ten masses 
of the same plant de not enhance our enjoyment 
of it. The wasted space were better devoted 
to nine other single masses of flowers, or mixed 
groups of things equally beautiful. • 

44 If the whole of the level ground were 
treated in a free and picturesque way, the 
effect would be admirable. With free little 
l&wns of Grass and natujral groups of flowering 
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■hmbfl feathered to the Grass; with Yuooaa and 
bold plants among them, and many colonies 
and groups of hardy flowers in spring, early 
summer, and autumn, the contrast with the 
necessarily formal gardening of the walls and 
wall borders would 1>3 charming.” 

Our engraving (from a photograph taken by 
Mr. Alexander Borthwick, Wendover-orescent, 
Mount Florida, Glasgow) shows a view of the 
upper terrace. 

BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Q uest i o ns.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
OAumnute free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor q/Qx r- 
drnmo, 37, Southanw>ton-street, Covent-garden. London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender is required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece qf paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they oannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will befound in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so fur as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gaxdbxmg should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

10067.—Narcissi for pot culture.— The names of a 
few good Narcissi suitable for pot culture will oblige— 
Tallt Ho. 

16658.—Repairing garden hose.— Advice as to 
best modes of repairing this where cracked or bunt would 
much oblige- J. C. A. 

10059.— Bees In orchard-houses.— Will “ Mar- 
gam ” be so good as to inform me if the bee-hive Is placed 
inside the bouse, and if very many bees are not wet ?— 
G. B. 

10600.—A careful man’s question.—A neighbour 
wishes to make a pantry window looking over my garden. 
If he does so, can 1 build before it at any future time, if I 
want to do so ?—Carxtul. 

10061.—Golden Euonymua—I have several of the 
above, which have grown irregular and lanky. and wish to 
cut down and strike the tops. Will anyone kindly tell me 
how to proceed ?— Perplrxrd Amateur. 

10802.—Treatment of Pelargoniums after 
flowering.— Will some reader kindly say what is the 
proper method to adopt with Pelargoniums to ensure nice 
bushy plants for following year ?—Novice. 

10663.— Black beetles.—Will any reader kindly in¬ 
form me how to get rid of black beetles, as we are overrun 
by them ? We have caught immense numbers in traps, 
and have tried sulphur paste, but still they come.— E. L. T. 

10064, —Birds and Cherries.—! have a very fine 
standard Cherry tree (White Heart), which always bean 
abundantly, but, owing to the early poaching of the birds, 
we never get any fruit. Can any reader suggest an 
effectual remedy? The tree is too large to net.—Dis- 
ArronrrsD. 

10666 .—Ipomea llmbata elegantlsslma.— is this 
hardy enough for outdoor use during the summer?—K., 
Blackrock. „% We have not seen it grown outdoors ; it 
would be interesting to know whether it would do well. 
You might put out strong plants in a warm position- 
say against a south wall.— Ed. 

16660.—Tan ashes.— 1 will any chemical readers ex¬ 
press an opinion as to what is the best way of using tan 
ashes? They must be of value for some purpose. The 
following is an analysis: Moisture, D’12; soluble In hot 
water, 2*68, salt, Ac. ; ditto adds, 63 31, sulphates, Ac.; 
charcoal, 2-90 ; silica, 4110.—P. H. E., Bristol. 

10067.—Insects at Pansy roots.—I am sadly 
troubled with small white insects that eat the tender route 
of my Pansies, and in time destroys them entirely. The 
soil and situation are admirable for Pansy culture. Can 
any readers give me a cure for this peet ?— Cato. ,% 
Could not you send us specimens of the insects f— Ed. 

10063.— Scarborough Lillies.—I have about two 
dozen offsets of Vallotas, which are about eighteen months 
old. I should be glad if some reader would tell me how to 
forward the flowering of them; as they are very small at 
present, I thought of planting them in the open, but should 
like to hear of someone’s experienoe of them.—W. J. C., 
Bromley. 

10009.—Brloa Vagans.— I should be much obliged to 
anyone who would give me full information as to growing 
Heather on Grass banks with sandy soil. Must it be 
grown from seeds or roots? Is it likely to suooeed in 
sandy soil ? What kinds are beet to get, and where obtain¬ 
able ? 1 do not wish to go to much expense.—E. E. W., 
Chislehurst. 

16070. —Saddle-boilers.—Can any readers give me 
particulars as to cost of maintaining an independent 
saddle-boiler, with smoke flue (horse-shoe boiler principle) 
In front. I want a boiler to build in the house, for use 
under striking pit, and I am partial to saddles. It must 
heat t wo bouses, each 12 feet by 8 feet, 9 feet to span- 
one to intermediate, and the other to oool, temperature. I 
also want the quantity of piping required, and the gauge 
In each case. There u at least one boiler of this pattern 
about Manchester, and perhaps some of your contributors 
may have had experienoe of one. I should be glad of 
information as to whether what I wish can be earned out 
—Stockport. 
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1667L—Rlbeton Pippin not fruiting.—I have a 
Ribeton Pippin espalier Apple tree. It has been planted 
about five or six years, but nas never borne any fruit It 
looks healthy, leafs well, and produces a few blossoms, 
but no fruit Soil, sand on gravel, but always well 
manured. Can anything be done to induoe it to fruit ?— 
Disappointed. 

16672. — Grazing stock on roadslda — I am 
grating my stock on the road adjoining my land. My 
neighbour turns them off. He says the whole of the 
herbage belongs to his farm, as the whole width of the 
rood up to my fence la awarded to his pariah. Is he 
justified in so doing, or can I grass on the side next toy 
field ?-W. D. H. 

16673.— Pine beetle. — Every spring our young 
Austrian Pines have their new shoots attacked by a grub, 
whioh inserts itself into the new shoot, and causes it to 
curl over and wither, unless the grub is extracted. Would 
an application of a solution of Fir-tree oil to the shoot 
prevent this ?— Grub. **, We have never heard of any 
experiment in killing the Pine beetle in this way ; but we 
think it would be north trying.— Ed. 

16674.— Moles In gardens.— Can any readers give 
me any information as to the best mode of oatohing moles? 
My garden is overrun with them. It is possible, however, 
that they may do some good by draining the soil, which is 
day. On this point, too, 1 should like information, as I 
do not wish to destroy them if it can be proved that they 
do more good than harm. I have found the oommpu iron 
perpendicular snap-trap useless.—W. D. 

16676.— Cherry-Plum-tree dropping fruit— Can 
any reader tell me the reason why aCherry-Plum-tree always 
drops the fruit just after it is set ? It is an oldish tree- 
how old I do not know—and is yearly covered with bloom, 
but the fruit invariably drops after the bloom is over. It 
used to have just a few Plums (about twenty), but now it 
does not bear any. It is a mass of white bloom every 
year, and seems quite healthy.— Inquirer. 

16676.— Salt dressings. —I tried these, as advised, 
and the result is that the ground remains always 
“ oaked ” after the least rain, although often forked over. 
I applied the salt only onoo, and very sparingly. Seeds of 
Onions and Beet have not germinated, and yet sea sand, 
whioh is, of course, salted, is advised for Onions. I shall 
be glad to know in what way I have made any mistake. 
The soil is a good lightish loam, sandy subsoil. It has 
been part of well-farmed land.—C. A. J. 

10077.— Window gardening.— I have a room, facing 
south, in whioh 1 should like to cultivate some flowering 
and foliage plants. It is never heated; but in winter the 
plants aouki be removed to a room in whioh a fire is kept 
up, and In summer pots could be stood, if desirable, in a 
■mtil back garden. Would “ By fleet," whose articles I 
have read with pleasure, give me a few hints how best to 
set about it at this time of the year, and tell me what 
plants would be beet suited for the position ?— Suburban. 

1667?.—M&reoh&l Nlel Rose.—Will “ Misti*," who 
has given such a good account of her sucoees with her Mar4- 
nhfci Niel, teU the readers of Gardkning how and when she 
prepares cuttings, and if they are struck in bottom-heat or 
not? 1 have a Marshal Niel in a 12-inch pot in a oool 
greenhouse; this is only the eeoond year. I have already 
out 20 fully-developed and m agnifi c ent blooms, and there 
are 20 more in different stages, looking healthy and pro¬ 
mising. 1 wish to propagate from it.—J. C. T., Scilly 
Isles. 

16679.—A tenants difficulty.—I have got into 
arrears of my garden rent. My landlord has given me 
notioe to quit at Midsummer. 1 cannot pay him, but will 
sell my garden, and let the landlord nave the money. 
However, he refuses to 11 take to ” the person that will 
buy my garden till I have paid him the money due. Can 
he take my garden from me, as it is planted for the 
season, without allowing me recompense? 1 partly get 
my Bvin* bv it Will any reader who has legal knowledge 
help me?—G ardener. 

16680.—Repotting Palma— In Gardening, May 8th, 
the repotting of Palms is mentioned, and a small shift re¬ 
commended ; but we find the large succulent roots take up 
so much room that the shifting beoomee difficult, except 
Into very large pots. In a recent case, a Seaforthia had 
filled one-half of a 7-inch pot with long tangled mass of 
succulent roots from 1 loon to | inch in diameter, and what 
I wish to know is—if these may be cut back without in jury 
to the plant? Will “ Byfleet" kindly let me have a reply in 
an early number ?— Brtntiriom. 

16681.—Grape culture.— Can any Grape-grower tell 
me why my vines, both those in good and in bad health, 
ripen their wood before their fruit ? I have struggled for 
years against it, managing to grow very fair Grapes, but 
am always told they would have been better had this not 
been the case with them.—M. B., Dalton. // you 
grow very fair Grapes, we should advise you to let well 
alone ; but perhaps some experienced grower among our 
readers will give you a hint or two. We know many 
places where fair Grapes are not gathered.—E d. 

16682.— Culture Of Stephanotia— Will any reader 
kindly give me hints as to growing Stephanotis? 1 have 
three large plants, which have made a quantity of new 
wood siooe Christmas: but now the wood and leaves are 
turning yellow, and there are no signs of flowers. The 
plants are kept clean by sponging, and have been kept in 
a temperature of between 70 degs. and 80 degs. during the 
winter. The soil is black turfy loam, which has a tendency 
to become sour. Would it be advisable to repot the plants 
now, and, if so, into what kind of soil ?—W. R. L. 

16683.—Lilium glganteum.—When does this Lily 
bloom ? It is in beautiful foliage now in the open border, 
where it has been for two years. 1 read once in some gar¬ 
dening paper that after flowering it dies. If this is so, 
how is it propagated ? Does it send out side roots? Mine 
is very healthy, but there is nothing but the original bulb. 
—Mas. L„ North Berwick. „** Your plant wiu flower, if 
you keep it in good health, as soon as the bulb is large 
enough. It may flower this year ; perhaps not until one 
more season has passed. It begins to develop its flower’ 
spike <n the summer, is some weeks in developing it, and 
flowers at the end of summer. After the flower-spike 
withers, the bulb from which it proceeded is exhausted, 
and dies ; but it always produces bulbils or offsets, which i 
perpetuate the plants. These offsets will flower in suc¬ 
cession when about four years of age.—E d. 1 


10084,— Pelargonium treatment.— A few week! 
ago 1 purchased a magnificent Pelargonium in the 
market. It was covered with bloom-buds, several of 
which were already nioely opened, and looked as healthy 
as anyone would wish. It was placed in the sitting-room 
window, and watered when the soil appeared dry. In a 
few days the flowers dropped, and now the buds only par¬ 
tially open, and the leaf-cups at the foot turn yellow as 
well as the buds, and wither away, although the rest of 
the plant appears to be in a healthy condition. Would 
you kindly give me some information on this annoying 
circumstance, both as to the reason and also as to Its 
further prevention in case of purchasing others? A 
Petunia is also in the same state.— Prrplrxrd Amatrur. 
*** The annoying circumstance is not at all unusual. 
The market-gardener, having large numbers of one kind of 
plant, grow* them under the best conditions, and far better 
than the ordinary gardener can. Then the plants are 
brought to market, and are not improved by the journey ; 
and the change from the genial atmosphere iff the glass¬ 
house to the drying air of a sitting-room, often gas-lighted 
is quite sufficient to account for the subsequent unsatis¬ 
factory condition iff the plant.— Ed. 

16685. —Collection of Roses.— I should be much 
obliged for the epinion of “ J. C. C.,” or any other good 
Rose-grower, as to my collection of Roses. I have not room 
for many more, but I should be glad to know if there are 
two or three whioh it would be desirable to have in such a 
collection, or whether I could replace some of them with 
anything better in the ensuing autumn. Most of the 
Roses are in a prepared bed, with a south-western aspect, 
and the others are planted at Intervals round the fences n 
rather stiff soil; but each Rose is well planted with plenty 
of old manure. They are mostly standards ana half¬ 
standards. The last eight are on their own roots, and the 
last four are in pots. My collection includes: Marie Van 
Houtte, Niphetos Madame Faloot. Mar&hal Niel, Anna 
Olllvier, Homer, Perle de Lj on, Gloira de Dijon. Devon- 
iensis, Jean Duoher, Alba Rosea, W. A. Richardson, 
Madame Caroline Kuster, Abel Carriers, La Rosters, 
Louis Van Houtte, Capt. Christy, Prinoe Camille de 
Rohan, Baroness Rothschild, R6ve d’Or, Boule de Neige, 
Duo de Cases, Jules Finger, Chas. Lawson, Pauline Tala- 
hot, Cheehunt Hybrid, Comteese de Chabrillant, Leon 
Renault, Sultan of Zanzibar, Beauty of Waltham, Mona. 
Bonoenne, Baron de Bonstetten, Pride of Waltham, Queen 
of Queens, Boieldieu, Merveille de Lyon, Emperor, Em¬ 
press, Sunset— Broinnrr. 


To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

10680. —Mignonette (Inquirer).—Yon should make a 
fresh sowing every year. 

10687.—The circulation of sap (J . C.).—We do not 
oars to enter upon a discussion of this question in Garden¬ 
ing. 

16688.— German Peat Moss litter (SeftonX—Yee; 
if it is not too rough, you can use this in potting, to lighten 
the soil. 

16689. —Trapping ants (Fairlea and S. W.) —You will 
find a useful note on this subject in last week's number 
(p. 127). 

16090.— Raising Cyclamen (Tally Ho).— You will 
And all the particulars that you ask for in the number for 
Deoember 19th last. 

16691.—Permanent edging for small garden 
(Wm. Bailey).—A small-leaved Ivy would suit admirably. 
Kindly read our rules. 

16092.— Culture of Nicotians affinla— You will 
find a note on the oulture of this plant, which is very 
simple, in Gardening, No. 851. 

16693.—Striking Azalea cuttings (J. H. B.f— 
You will find full information on this subject in the 
articles published in this number. 

16694.—Mlmulus (Amateur).— You say your Mimulus 
is "growing very bad." but you give us no particulars. 
Write again, and we will try to help you. 

16095.—Planting Anemones (J- R - W .).—Plant the 
tubers now in the open border; put a little sand under 
each in order to encourage the formation of new roots. 

16696.—Weeds on garden paths (Lt.-Col. G.y— 
An application or two of salt In dry weather will remove 
the weeds. Give just enough to colour the surface of the 
ground. 

16697.—Variegated Camellia leaves (W. Ream). 
—It seems to us to be a case of natural variegation; there 
is some difference of opinion as to the oauae of variegation 
in leaves. 

16698.— White Indian Daphne (B. B. RX —It is 
the nature of this plant, and of most other Daphnes, to 
loee the lower leaves and to grow In tufts at the tops of 
the branches. 

16699.—Sweet Williams (Jersey).— You should sow 
the seed of the Sweet Williams that you want in bloom In 
April in pans now, and plant out when the seedlings are 
large enough. 

16700.— Tea-leaves as manure ( Constant Reader). 
—Theraare no manurial properties in tea-leaves; they 
may be used as a mulch, if desired, but have a tendency to 
produce mildew. 

16701.— Earthworms on lawn.— Lime-water will 
destroy the worms. You cannot, however, hope to per¬ 
manently keep the lawn free from them, and, indeed, 
they do more good than harm. 

16702.—Clothing bare space, under Cedars 
(B. B. R .\—Ivy would grow well, and so would the Holly¬ 
leaved Barberry, Mahonia aquifohum. You will find a 
note on the subjeot of clothing bare spaces under trees in 
a reoent number. 

1670L—Apple raised from seed (J. J. C. Minns). 

It will certainly produoe fruit in time, but no oue can 
say what kind of Apple it will bear. You may have some¬ 
thing as good as the Ribeton Pippin ; you may have a 
worthies® kind. If you are interested in the matter, why 
not wait and see? and, if it prove a worthless kind, then 
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16704.—Pelargonium leave© turning yellow 
Amateur, Salford).— 1 The turning yellow of your Ivy- 
Ittved Pelargoniums is probably due to an exoewlve use 
tf the liquid manure with lime in it. 

16705.—Anemone fulgene (Mrs. L.) l—W e should 
advise you to leave the Anemones in the ground, unless 
you experience very severe weather in your district-. If 
you do, you may lift in autumn and plant again in spring. 

16700.— Shading greenhouse (S. IT.;.—Where 
removable blinds cannot be employed as shading, various 
washes may be made use of. You will find suitable 
shading washes advertised in Gardening. See reply to 
16601 (May 8th). 

10707. — Grapes becoming mouldy (J. G. F.).— 
Ton do not give us sufficient information on which to form 
art opinion. Mould is often due to excessive moisture and 
insufficient ventilation. 

10708.—Climber for wall (Wm. Bailey). —Clematis 
montana is a beautiful white climbing-plant. The blue- 

? owered Passion-flower (Pasrifiora casrulea) and Jackman’s 
flematia will also suit you. 

16709.—Climbers for covering dead tree 
(Hedgehog).— Ivy or the Virginian Creeper are both suit¬ 
able ; Wistaria or Clematis would also be good subjects. 
The American vines you might get from Mr. Anthony 
Waterer, Knap-hill, Surrey. 

16710.—Deutzias after flowering (North London). 
—We should not prune the Deutzias back before planting 
them out, unless they are very straggling. You may 
prune away any awkward-looking branches, but do not 
pve them a general cutting down. 

16711.—The Rose of Sharon (North London). 
Hypericum calycinum is suitable for a dry, sandy sell; 
■othing suits it better than a dry, sunny bonk. When 
well established, weather has seldom much effect upon 
It—fct least, around London and the south. 

16712. — Tomatoes on single-stem system 
(ft, H. H ).—If you strictly adhere to the single-stem 
system, you must remove all the side-shoots ; but, unless 
the space is very much confined, you might, with advan¬ 
tage, encourage one or two lateral branches. 

i67i3.—Gladiolus, “The Bride" (Mrs. L .).—We 
Should say that both your plants are "The Bride,” and 
me difference in the time of blooming is due to a difference 
in the bulbs. Probably one has been checked by being 
kept out of the ground too long, and the earlier one is in 
better condition. 

10714.—Manuring Rose-trees (Gloire de Dijon).— 
We cannot tall you whether the soil requires manure or 
not without examining it. Probably the gardener, who 
says it does not, is right; but, if you have doubts, and 
wish to use artificial manure, you can obtain some from 
advertisers in Gardening. 

16715.—Sowing seeds In pans (Dido).— Pans are , 
recommended for seed-sowing because they afford a larger, 
surface and less depth of soil than pots, and, therefore, the 
•60 Is not so likely to become stagnant and unsuitable for 
the young seedlings. The pans should have a layer of 
broken potsherds for drainage. 

16716.—Climbers for house in North Wales (F). 
““Yes; Prunus triloba would certainly do on your east 
and north walla. Wistaria would also be suitable. We 
have often admired the freedom with which Fuchsias and 
Oobsea, Tea Roses, and other plants not so hardy about 
London, do on walls in Wales. 

16717.—Volumes of" Gardening” (Dido ).—The 
volumes of Gardening can be obtained through book¬ 
sellers. Each contain* the numbers for a year. Vols. Ill 
to VII. may be had at (is. 0d. each; Vols. I. and II. are 
priced at 10s. 0d. and 7s. Cd. respectively, and are sold only 
to purchasers of the set of volumes. 

I07i8.—Town water for Cucumbers ( Pro bono 
publico). —Many kinds of town water, soft and pure, from 
guod souroes, are as good for plants as most water obtain¬ 
able, but there is no doubt that, generally speaking, rain 
is best. You Bhould not, however, hesitate to use 
town water when no other supply is available. 

10719.—The organs of flowers (Calder-vale) .—In 
ordinary flowers, such as the Primrose, the pistil is the 
centre organ, from the top of which (the stigma) exudes a 
viscid matter. The anther is the top part of the stamen, 
aod invariably contains a powder called pollen. Anthu- 
rium is an exception to this rule. It has pistils and 
stamens on what is called the spadix ; but it would be 
difficult to describe them satisfactorily to you. A little 
handbook on botany, suoh as can be purchased for a few 
pence, would help you. 

1072° -Cucumber for exhibition (Young 
Grower).— Carters Model will take a deal of beating- 
Tender and True and Cardiff Castle are also good.—II. 

, 1 r 16 r 21 pT?S^ 1 ? K /^ oeda 39 produce out flowers 
(A. J. P.).—Stocks (Ten-week), Asters, Sweet Peas, Migno¬ 
nette, Sweet Sultan, Nasturtium, and Antirrhinums.-D. 

10722.— Propagating Iresine (J. W.).— The cut¬ 
tings will root very readily in a hot-bed. They strike as 
easily as any bedding plant, and do not take long to form 
roots. The points of the young growths are best.— D. 

16723.—Wasps (Hibernia).— The three wasps you for¬ 
warded are all queens; the males do not appear until much 
later. No. 1 is a queen of Vespa sylvestris; Nos. 2 and 8 
of Vespa vulgaris. Each queen found at this time of 
year will, if she lives, form a separate nest.—G. S. S. 

16724.—Heat for Cucumbers (Young Grower).— 

A night temperature of from 65 degs. to 70 degs. will be 
high enough from fire-heat. In the afternoon, with the 
atmosphere saturated with moisture, the thermometer 
may run up to 85 degs. or 90 degs. with advantage.—H. 

16725.—Gwrdenias after flowering {Confused and 
M. M. W.y They are not perpetual-flowering ; but con¬ 
tinue to flower for a long period. When the flowering 
period is over, they will make fresh growth ; when that is 
completed, keep the plants cooler and rather drier at the 
roots. They will come into flower again if they are treated 
to a greater supply of water and a high temperature of 
06 degs. at night. Like all other hard-wooded plants, they 
toouire a season of growth and a resting period, and, 
t i i8 » " u !_ not long continue in vigorous 
health. It is best to cut them back a little after blooming. 
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10726.— Border Auriculas (K. J. P.).—The alpine 
Aurioulas are all well adapted for planting out in the open 
borders. They are quite hardy if planted in well-drained 
soil. Aurieula seeds sown in March should now be vege¬ 
tating. Many of the plants will not appear until the 
spring of 1887.—D. 

16727 —Rhubarb farcing (Young Grower).—You 
probably gave the Rhubarb too much heat. There was no 
oocaeion to take up the roots. If the tub had been 
placed over it, ana some manure placed round the tub 
outside and over the top, the Rhubarb would have grown 
very welL All Rhubarb plants run to seed when ex¬ 
hausted.—H. 

10728.—Parsnips for exhibition (Young Qrowery 
—The best compost for Parsnips is a sandy loam that has 
been enriched by having liquid manure poured over it 
occasionally. The loam that has been used for growing 
Cucumbers or Melons last year will do, or a little artificial 
manure may be used with it—at the rate of about 1} lb. to 
a bushel of soil. It is full late to sow Parsnips now.— H. 

16729. — Large - flowered Chrysanthemums 
(J. A. R .\—If tne plants are intended to produce large 
exhibition blooms stop the leading growth once, and allow 
three stems only; tne plants will produoe about three 
immense blooms each. If a larger specimen is required, 
stop the shoots twioe, and repot into 11-inch or 12-inch 
pots. A single plant will thus produce 50 good blooms or 
more.—D. 

10730.— Ants in propagating-house (Puzzled).— 
Guano sprinkled in their runs drives them away. We had 
a plant where a colony established themselves in the pot; 
but we killed the whole of them in a quarter of an hour 
with the fingers. If a saucer containing treacle is placed 
near their haunts scores of them will get smothered in it; 
or they will crowd into a saucer containing a little sugar, 
and can be destroyed.—D. 

16731.— Insects on Gooseberry trees (M .).—The 
insects on your Gooseberry leaves are a kind of mite, a 
species belonging to the Trombidlidse, allied to, but by no 
means identical with, the red spider. Syringe the bushes 
with one of the following mixtures: Sulphide of potas¬ 
sium, half an ounce to 1 gallon of water; soft soap 2 oz., 
flowers of sulphur 2 oz., boiled in 1 gallon of water; or 
8 oz. of nicotine soap in 1 gallon of water.—G. S. S. 

16732.— Vine culture (Fred Dating).—The old gar¬ 
dener who removed the leaves from the base of the lateral 
growths, lest they should "rob the bud of its virtue,” 
committed a grave error. The leaf nearest the base of the 
laterals should not be removed, as its function is to nurse 
and mature the bud for next season. This bud will pro¬ 
duce a fruitful lateral next year. Prune the Vines to a 
bud that has a leaf attached to it all through the growing 
and ripening stage.—D. 

16733.—Oalloo frames for protecting plants 
(T. IT J.—The framework of these may be formed of deal 
battens, 3 inches wide by 1 inch or 1± inch thick. They 
may be either morticed or halved together at the corners, 
in the latter case securing each joint with three or four 
screws. Fasten the calico on with stout tacks, turning 
the edge in under about 2 inches deep, and nailing it pre¬ 
ferably over the edge of the framework, though on the 
flatwifl do well enough, if plenty of tacks arc used.— 

16734.—Low temperature for Vines (S'. H. H.y 
—After late Vines have started, It is necessary to use arti¬ 
ficial heat on frosty nights. It is absolutely necessary to 
keep the temperature of the house above the freezing 
point The gardener who had a house of Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria and Block Hamburgh, with the Grapes ready to be 
thinned, and yet had no artificial heat when the thermo¬ 
meter registered 0 degs. of frost outside, acted very im¬ 
prudently. If the Grapes are not injured, the gardeuer 
may congratulate himself on a narrow escape.—D. 

10786.— Vines injured (Amateur ).^The leaves sent 
seem to have been scorched by the sun ; this will some¬ 
times happen to one or two Vines, while the others are 
not injured. Bunches are produced like the one sent 
when the young wood is badly ripened the previous sea¬ 
son ; or it may be, as the roots are outside, that the ground 
is too cold m proportion to the heated house. There 
oould be no root action out-of-doors for Vine roots in April 
this year. Admit more air. and cover the border with 
partly decayed manure and leaves to the depth of 6 inches 
or 9 inches.—D. 

16736. — Anemone fulgens and wireworma 
(Spouts).— It will soon be the resting period for the scarlet 
Windflower. It will be best to lift the roots, and care¬ 
fully fork over the ground, picking the wireworms out by 
hand. When this has been done, place slices of Carrots on 
the end of sticks, bury the Carrots in the ground to the 
depth of 4 inohes ; the sticks will show where they are. 
Examine the Carrots frequently, and destroy the worms, 
which will be found eating them. The ground may be 
forked over two or three times. The pest must have been 
introduced with the leaf-mould.—D. 

10737. — Propagating-frame heated by oil- 
lamp (K .).—In the construction of these, it is always 
advisable to have the false bottom or diaphragm made of 
some perforated material—preferably galvanised iron, for 
zinc decays so quickly—so that the vapour from the 
heated water below may pass through, and tend to keep 
the layer of fibre moist; but, at the same time, the fibre 
may be kept damp by other means—viz., by watering from 
the top with a rose-can whenever necessary ; indeed, even 
when the bottom is perforated It will often be found very 
dry underneath next the metal, and, dry fibre being a bad 
oonductor of heat, the material should be broken up from 
the bottom (it will generally be found caked somewhat 
hard), and watered, and turned three or four times, until 
the whole is moist. This operation should be repeated as 
often as found necessary—probably about once a-week, re¬ 
moving all the occupants of the frame, and afterwards re¬ 
placing them.—B. C. R. 

,J 6 I??.- Growln P Cucumbers for exhibition 

(Exhibitor). — To have Cucumbers tor exhibition on 
August 12th, “Exhibitor” must lose no time. Make up 
the bed at once with manure that has fermented a little 
and lost some of its rankness. The bed need not be 
more than 3 feet high at back and 2 feet in the front 
Make the bed pretty Arm, and that will prevent it heating 
too violently. Place on the frame, and thrust a stick into 
the bed a foot or more deep Inslie the frame; this will 


tell when the heat Is right, and, as soon as the tempera¬ 
ture of the bed settles down at about 80 degs., put in th« 
soil, and secure the plants or sow the seeds. One strong 
plant will be enough for a frame 4 feet by 4 feet, and it 
will be better to buy a strong plant of a suitable kind 
Pinch first when the young plant has made two rough 
leaves, and pineh again as soon as the plant shows fruit, 
one or two leaves beyond fruit, and continue thus. A 
well-grown fruit from 18 inches to 24 inches long, not too 
old, straight, and green, with the blossom still clinging to 
the end of the fruit, with not too much handle, should 
enable “ Exhibitor” to pull off the first prize; and if he 
does not succeed at first, he must try again. Keep 
a moist, genial atmosphere in the frame, shade in 
bright weather, and sprinkle at closing time—half-past 
three to four o’clock. Top-dress occasionally with rich 
soil, and water with liquid manure.—H. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming Plants. —Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists? flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means oj 
comparison at hand. 

_ Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—Jf. C., 3Ulingshurst .—Double 

Kerria j&ponica.- Mrs. L. — Pulmonaria mollis.- 

Chilena .—Broom Rape (Orobanohe minor).- W. W., 

Exeter .—Amelanchier oanadenais (from North America). 

- J. W. —1, Phlox setacea vars.; 2, Lithoepermum 

prostratum.-C. J. P .—The Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Padua).- Cove, Liverpool. -Helleborus viridis (not rare). 

- Miss Clark. — Omithogalum nutans.- St. Art- 

Brenan. Triteleia uniflora; Tulipa sylvestris.- Mun- 

tham. — Piptanthus nepalensis. - Mrs. Elkington. — 

Tiarella oordifolia.- Mrs. Stewart .—Dorooicum caucasi- 

oum (Leopard’s Bane).- G. L. —1, Anemone sylvestris; 

2, Fritillaria Meleagris; 4, F. pyrenaica. Two plants were 
numbered alike ; the one sent previously, also numbered 

4, is Corydalis soli da.- Q. W. —1, Limnanthes Douglas!; 

2, Saxifraga ligulata ; 3, Send better specimen ; 4, Pulmo¬ 
naria mollis.- Wasp. —1, Narcissus posticus ; 2, N. 

poetic us poetarum (not rare); 3, N- bill or us; 4, N. Incom¬ 
parable - Charles Steele .—Looks like the cotnmen 

Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus). It is a hardy shrub, 
and, if you have it in the greenhouse, it is not likely to 

flower.- L. Warner .—Looks like Daphne Cneorum ; it 

is the habit of the plant to become straggling, and it would 
be best to leave it alone ; Olea ilicUolia.- Newcastle.— 

I, Begonia glaucophyHum splendens; 2, Polystichum 
capense ; 3, Mesembryanthemum into nans; 4, Phlebodium 

aureum.- John Stanton. — Exochorda grandiflora ; 

Ueanothus dentatus.- Mrs. Green .—SpnckeTia formosis- 

sima.- Anna Long. —Cat’s-tail Grass (Phleum pratense). 

The Pomegranate flowers are generally scarlet, and there 
are double varieties. We cannot supply you with a draw¬ 
ing.- W. D.—l, Eucalyptus globulus; 2, Asplenium 

bulbiferum ; 3, Athj rium relix-foomina corymbiferum ; 4, 

Davallia canariensls.- Charles E. Rutland .—Prunus 

sinensis.-IF. Thoday, Bristol .—Cestrium aurantiaoum. 

- S. D. B —Ranunculus aooDitifolius (Fair Maids of 

France).- V. C., Crouch End .—Double Kerria japonica. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. E. A—1, The tool you describe was illustrated in 
Gardrning, June 25th, 1881. The writer of the note did 
not know the makers ; but, in a subsequent number, it is 
stated that it can be procured from Vaughan Brothers, 
D&rtmouth-street, Birmingham ; 2, You will find a note 

on breeding linnet-mules in last week’s number.- 

Covent Garden .—You probably refer to Shaw’s “ London 
Market Gardens,” or the “ Kitchen and Market Garden,” 
by the same author. The first can be had from Routledge 
and Son ; the latter from Crosby Lockwood and Co.- 

J. R. (Roms) —There are many suitable works on Roses 
that vou can consult. Eliwanger's book (published in 
America), Canon Hole’s "Book about Roses’’ (Blackwood 
and Sons), Rivers’ “ Rose Amateurs’ Guide ” (Longmans), 
and Mr. Ryder’s book (from the author, Sale, Manchester), 

are all useful.- H. M .—There are several lawn mowers 

advertised in Gardening, and the advertisers will be glad 

to give you any information.- Wm. BaUey .—Probably 

Mrs. Loudon’s "Amateur Gardenere’ Calendar” would 

meet your wants.- Inquirer .—You must tell us what 

Poppies you mean.- Nemo. —We know of no such list as 

you want. 

UNANSWERED QUERY. 

16529.—Making Violet beds. —Will any correspon¬ 
dent kindly tell me the best time for making Violet bed*, 
both in frames and in the open 7 Also the proper way to 
make the beds, and the best sorts of Violets to cultivate 
—Apricot, Launceston. 


Favourite trees of rabbits.— *My ex¬ 
perience is that rabbits are extremely fond of 
the Laburnum, and I believe it is sometimes 
planted or sown extensively in woods for the 
very purpose of diverting rabbits from other 
trees. I think they are, next to the Laburnum, 
fondest of Hollies, young plantations of which 
they destroy wholesale. On one estate I know, 
a nurseryman planted the different varieties of 
Hollies upon an extensive scale ; the rabbits 
which swarmed in the park had not been 
reckoned upon, and in one year they nearly 
ruined every plant. Cupressns Lawsoniana is 
eaten up by them here during hard winters as 
far as they can reach.—S, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ABELIAS. 

The Abeli&a are pretty shrubs, but compara¬ 
tively unknown in English gardens, although 
they have long been introduced. The reason 
why they are rarely found is, probably, that they 
have the reputation of being tender. In the 
neighbourhood of London and southwards, how¬ 
ever, they are hardy when planted against a 
wall, and few shrubs produce a prettier effect 
when in bloom. The dwarf A. rupestris is hardy 
enough t» be grown unprotected, and it is 
peculiarly adapted for tho rock garden, where 
its flower-laden, slender shoots can fall over a 
rocky ledge. Thero are only about four or five 
species of Abelia, and they are found in widely 
distant parts of the world—namely, Northern 
India, China, and Japan, and two or three in 
Mexico. The following species are all worth 
cultivating:— 

Abelia thiflora, a charming shrub, is a 
native of the mountains of Northern India, be¬ 
tween 6,000 feet and 9,000 feet above the sea, 
where it forms a small tree or shrub, according 
to the elevation and situation of the locality. 
We have not a large selection of hardy trees 
and shrubs from the mountains of India, but 
most of them are really valuable ; such aro the 
Deodar, Pinus oxcelsa, and Leycesteria formoea, 
a shrub belonging, like the Abelias, to the 
Honeysuckle family. The fragrant Abelia is no 
exception to this rule, but although it has been 
in cultivation in this country nearly thirty 
years, it is rarely seen outside of a botanic gar¬ 
den. In this country it forms a handsome, 
slender-branched, deciduous shrub, flowering in 
May and June. A tine specimen of it may be seen 
on the east side of the wall bounding the her¬ 
baceous ground at Kew. The long, slender, 
fringed calyx lobes crowning the seed-vessel 
give the plant a very pleasing appearance for 
months after the corollas have fallen away. 
The name triflora does not at first sight appear 
to be an appropriate one, but it has reference to 
the three-nowered branches of the inflorescence. 

A. UNIFLORA, FLORIBUNDA, AND RUPESTRIS. 
—A. uniflora has large, funnel-shaped flowers, 
with a broad tube (not unlike those of some of 
the smaller Javanese Rhododendrons), white, 
tinged with pink, about 1£ inches long by 
1 inch across the mouth, and borne on short 
stalks, so that the flower and stalk together do 
not equal the leaves. In habit this shrub is 
low and bushy, with slender—usually opposite 
—branches, and broadly-lanceolate, distantly- 
toothed, rather thick, leathery, dark-groen 
leaves. It is reputed hardy. A. floribunda is a 
greenhouse shrub, and the showiest species of 
the genus known. It is a dwarf, bushy plant, 
with small, ovate, toothed leaves, usually less 
than one inch long, and long, narrow', tubular 
flowers of a bright purple-red colour. In this 
species all five of tho sepals persist, and are of 
nearly equal size, oblong, and fringed on the 
margin, and the corolla has a long, slender 
tube, as in Bouvardia—not broad, as in the pre¬ 
ceding species. A. rupestris is somewhat in the 
way of A. grandiflora, but with much smaller 
flowers clustered towards the ends of the very 
slender, pendent branches; it has broad, per¬ 
sistent calyx lol>es, all five of which are de¬ 
veloped. G. 


The Fire Bush (Embothrium 
coccineum) in Cornwall.— Mr. John 
Ley sends us a spray of Embothrium coccineum, 
cut from a tree 16 feet high, growing outdoors 
in Pendrea Gardens, Penzance, the seat of Mr. 
W. Bolitho. It is the most brilliant flowering 
shrub or tree that we have seen for many a-day. 
This most interesting tree is a native of Chili, 
but, happily, for those who live in the favoured 
parts of these islands it grows in the open-air, 
as we do not believe it could grow in any green¬ 
house or conservatory. Nothing that we know 
can give any idea of its brilliancy and peculiar 
beauty. The only place w'here we have seen it 
do well is at Cork and in the extreme south of 
England, particularly in Cornwall; but no doubt 
it would succeed in other favoured spots. In¬ 
habiting the cool region of South America the 
more favoured parts of our island seem to give 
it the conditions it needs. It is a splendid 
thing for those who live in temperate countries, 
in such climates as those of Italy and the warmer 
parts of France, near the Mediterranean, and also 
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many parts of our colonies. As we know it, it 
is a low tree growing from 12 feet to 20 feet 
high. We think the best specimen we have 
seen is the spray now sent us. Each twig is 
terminated by a fine cluster of bloom, and a tree 
16 feet high, loaded with such brilliant scarlet 
flowers, must be worth, for the gardener, a pil¬ 
grimage to see. 


TREES IN SMOKY DISTRICTS. 

In the course of a quiet walk through one of the 
north London parks the other day, I took the 
opportunity of carefully observing the condition 
of the various trees and shrubs, with a view 
to ascertaining which can best withstand the 
effects of a smoky atmosphere—though it is only 
fair to state that, the park in question, being 
situated in a high and very much exposed 



position, a number of its occupants have suffered 
almost as much from the severity of such a 
winter as the last, as from any other cause. 
Still, the atmosphere is at times, particularly 
when the wind is southerly, heavily laden with 
smoke, and some of the shrubs, &c., show the 
effects of this most unmistakably. Taken alto¬ 
gether, tho different varieties of Conifers, and 
there are very many planted here, appear to 
suffer most, and among many hundreds of 
Pinus, Thujas, Arbor Vito, &c., scarcely one 

8 resents anything like a decent appearance. 

>ne or two examples of Pinus excelsa and 
the Scotch Fir 1 noticed in passable con¬ 
dition, but most of this tribe were pitiable 
objects. Certainly, the soil is not as suitable as 
it might bo for this class of tree, being a de¬ 
cidedly heavy loam ; but that a smoky atmos¬ 
phere does not at all agree with all kinds of Coni¬ 
fers there can be no doubt. Portugal Laurels 
are here in plenty, many of them large and 
shapely specimens ; but, whether from the ex¬ 
posed position or other causes, I noticed 


several with great patches of dead wood—In 
some cases nearly half of the bush shrivelled 
and dead. I do not consider these by any 
mean good town subjects, though, where they 
will live and grow, they are of great value. 
Laurustinus are even more sensitive than these 
last, and none of them were doing any good. 
Strangly enough, a few plants of Skiinmia 
japonica looked flourishing, and some of them 
were blooming finely. Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica 
is just in full leaf, and looks very well, but few 
of the plants had much bloom. This might, how¬ 
ever, be partly accounted for by their being 
trained as bushes, and having been cut in pretty 
hard in many cases. Forsythia viridisaima 
flowering grandly, and one of the prettiest 
things in the place. To return, however, 
to the evergreens. Rhododendrons, one and all, 
were in luxuriant health, and promising well 
for bloom. There are almost acres of these, 
and I did not see one that was not full of 
healthy foliage down to the ground. Arbutus 
Unedo looking remarkably well also, as were 
also Berberis of several sorts, some with a fine 
display of their bright golden blossoms, and 
Mahonia japonica also very strong and healthy. 
Aucubas, as usual, were very well represented, 
and all in flourishing condition, of course ; but 
Euonymus are very sparely planted, which is a 
great pity, for there are so many handsome 
varieties, and they all succeed well. Hollies 
in large numbers and immense variety, the 
green-foliaged hybrid kinds doing remarkably 
well, many of them really splendid specimens ; 
while the fancy and variegated kinds, especially 
those with small foliage and dwarf growth, 
were evidently not nearly so much at home. Of 
all the varieties of Ilex, however, nono were so 
beautiful and strong as the Laurel-leaved Hybrid 
(I. hybridum laurifolium). Of this I noticed two 
or three grand pyramidal specimens, 8 feet or so 
in height, and quite as much through at tho base, 
and densely clothed with the rich, deep green 
foliage from apex to base, the lowest tier of 
branches sweeping the ground all round. I 
should strongly recommend this variety for 
planting in towns, for, besides being so vigorous, 
its foliage in each case presented so compara¬ 
tively bright and clean an aspect. Another 
plant that struck me as especially valuable was 
the Golden Tree-Ivy, forming neat bushes 4 feet 
high, covered with neat golden-green foliage. 
This would be sure to flourish anywhere. Com¬ 
mon Laurels plentiful, but looking, for the most 
part, very shabby after such a severe winter. 
One other shrub deserves especial mention; 
this was a fine specimen of the variegated 
Elder tree—a perfect masB of fresh and 
elegantly-silvered leafage. 

Trees, excepting the Chestnuts and Syca¬ 
mores, were scarcely in leaf ; but theso two 
were beautiful objects, with their fresh tints of 
tender green. Limes, Planes, and Aspens wore 
evidently all vigorous enough, and just pushing 
the leaf. The pretty flowering Almond in full 
bloom, but past its best. Though flowering 

uite as freely, this does not afford that lovely, 

elicate pink colour that it attains in country air 
—there is somewhat of a dingy hue over all when 
planted in or near town. Nevertheless, it is a 
most desirable occupant of almost any garden. 
But by far the finest flowering trees are the 
American or Bird Cherries; both double and 
single were one mass of bloom, and as fresh and 
pure as possible. Two or three Oak trees, 
which must have occupied their present posi¬ 
tions long before the park was laid out, were 
just breaking into leaf, but evidently far from 
happy, most of the lower branches being ap¬ 
parently dead, or partly so. The Oak, though 
tho symbol of strength, never flourishes except 
in puro air and under an open sky. Laburnums 
and Thorns of several kinds all looked healthy, 
and were showing well for bloom. The 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils have l>een 
grand in this park, tho double Tulips not quite 
over yet. Some df the first named presented a 
fine effect, planted in threes in the turf among 
some trees, and the Daffodils, dotted over a 
large expanse of Grass, where a few specimen 
shrubs are arranged at wide intervals, wei e very 
beautiful. _ B. C. R. 

16575.- Suffolk clay-pipes for heating. —There 
is danger in using the clay-pipes, os they are liable to 
crack. I do not think they would retain heat long after 
the fire has gone out. I should prefer a good brick flue, or, 
what would be a great deal better than either pipes or 
flue, hot water.— J. 0. F., Thrapvton. 
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GOOD LATE APPLES. 

Wb wera speaking to an experienced grower of 
fruit of the great scarcity of late Apples in the 
early spring months, and he, who has the very 
best opportunity of observation, gave us the 
following list of good late Apples. We advise 
our readera to put it by for use at planting 
time :— 


Ashmead’s Kernel 
Brownlees’ Russet 
Lodgemore Non¬ 
pareil . 

Baddow Pippin, 
(Spring Ri baton) 
Old Wyken Pippin 
Beachamwell 
Winter Quoining 
Han well Souring 
Aifriaton .. 
Brabant Bellefleur 

Calville MaTngre 
Lemon Pippin .. 
The Old Bess Pool 


Christmas to May.. | Dessert—excellent 
Christmas to May.. j ditto 


February to June.. 

Christmas to April I 
December te April 
December to March] 
November to May.. 
December to March 
Christmas to April 
November to April 

January to April .. 
Christmas to May.. 
November to March, 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Kitchen or dessert 
ditto 
ditto 

do. very hand¬ 
some 

do. excellent 
A good old Apple 
Very good kitchen 
or dessert 


Flanders Pippin (not the Flemish Pippin). The best 
kitohen Apple I know during the first three months in 
the year. 


Gooseberry caterpillars.—Birds are 
very numerous with us, and, unless prevented, 
prey heavily on our Gooseberry buds. On the 
other hand, we recognise them as our busy allies 
in working destruction to the caterpillar and 
its parent fly. The same means, too, that have 
to be used for keeping the bads safe have also, 
we believe, a share in diminishing the numbers 
of the caterpillars. Several times, while the 
bushes are leafless, do we find it necessary to go 
over them with a lirae-and-seot wash to save 
the buds. This mixture is applied unstintingly, 
dredged all over the branches with a long¬ 
haired new hand-brush ; of course, a good deal 
drops ou the ground at each dressing, and this, 
washed in by rain, cannot be agreeable to the 
caterpillars buried in the soil. Certainly we 
are not so much troubled with them as formerly. 
This pest will soon be appearing now, and notes 
from readers as to their methods of killing or 
checking it might be helpful to others. We are 
quite unable to spare the time for hand-picking, 
and the preventive we like best is quick-lime. 
From the time of the first appearance of the 
caterpillars’ ravages, a man goes round all the 
bushes two or three times a week with a pail of 
powdered lime, and wherever signs of them are 
visible a good upward dusting of lime is given. 
Currants, if attacked, receive the same treat¬ 
ment. If this is followed up closely, the cater¬ 
pillars make but little progress, and it is time- 
saving and effective. Very little of the lime 
will be found on the fruit, but even a little of 
that is preferable to hellebore.—A. M. 


SEASONABLE N0TE3. 

The merry month of May is again with us, 
and with it comes the most interesting period in 
the bee-keeper’s calendar. The time of the in¬ 
crease of colonies by natural swarming is at 
hand. Much, however, depends upon locality, 
the state of the weather, and the autumn treat¬ 
ment of the stocks. If hives are well filled 
with bees in autumn they are ready to swarm 
some weeks sooner than those left weak 
in population. When a hive has Income very 
crowded in the spring, and stores are coming in 

S lentifullv, the queen begins to deposit eggs in 
rone-celis, and the bees construct queen-cells 
in which eggs are deposited about four days 
before the swarm issues. In a bar-frame hive, the 
queen-cells may be easily discovered by remov¬ 
ing the central bars of comb, and searching along 
their edges where they are usually placed, and 
very much resemble an Acorn in shape. Should 
one or more of the queen-cells be seen to be 
capped over, the swarm will—weather permit- 
ing—shortly issue. Should the state of the 
weather prevent the swarm leaving the hive at 
the right time, the queens in embryo are de¬ 
stroyed and the swarming delayed until queen- 
oells are again prepared. 

Management of swarms.— Swarming usually 
takes place between ten in the morning and 
four in the afternoon. The old queen always 
leaves with the. first swarm. The chief 
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place are the crowding of the bees at the 
entrance of the hive, general restlessness, 
and the appearance of drones ; and when, on a 
fine morning for honey-gathering, but few bees 
are at work, while on the previous day all was 
activity and excitement, a swarm will be pretty 
sure to issue in the course of the day. In 
swarming, the bees pour out of the hive in a 
constant stream, and all is apparently wild 
confusion. They, however, soon begin to col¬ 
lect in one spot, generally on some bush or tree 
near the hive, where they gather in a cluster, 
which quickly increases in size as it is joined by 
the rest of the swarm. It sometimes happens 
that the queen fails to leave with the swarm. 
In this case the cluster soon dissolves, and the 
bees return to the hive. If the swarm is to 
occupy a frame-hive, the frames should, if pos¬ 
sible, be furnished with clean empty comb. 
The advantage of this is that it enables the 
queen to commence laying without loss of time, 
not having to wait till cells are built out, whieh 
is a very great advantage ; otherwise, sheets of 
comb-foundation, or strips 1 inch or 2 inches 
wide, should be fixed in the saw cuts in the top 
bars. Comb-foundation contains sufficient wax 
in its projecting walls to enable the bees to 
completely lengthen out the cells, so that they 
have only to provide wax for the capping of the 
cells. Hives and all necessary appliances 
should be in readiness, that no time may 
be lost after the swarm has clustered, des- 
! patch in hiving being all-important, as the 
longer it is delayed the more difficult the 
bees are to handle. The swarms should first be 
hived in a straw skep, by holding it under the 
cluster, while the branch on which it is hung 
is smartly shaken, causing the bees to lose foot¬ 
hold and fall in a mass into the skep. Swarms 
sometimes settle in places very awkward for 
hiving. If on a thick branch of a tree, the 
best plan is to sweep them as carefully as 
possible into a skep with a soft brush or goose¬ 
wing—the queen having been got into the hive, 
the re3t will soon join her ; or, if the Bkep can 
be fixed above the bees, they can be driven up 
into it by meau3 of smoke or carbolic. If the 
swarm is to occupy a frame-hive, it should be 
placed upon the ground as near as possible to the 
cluster, and a newspaper or cloth spread in front 
of it, bringing one end over the floor-board. 
The front of the hive should then be raised 
about 2 inches, by means of a wedge or 
stone placed upon the floor - board. As 
soon as the bees have been got into the skep, 
they should be thrown, by a sharp and sudden 
movement, on to the sheet or newspaper in 
front of the hive. In a few minutes all the 
bees will have entered the frame-hive, when it 
should be gently carried to the site it is per¬ 
manently to occupy. If it be preferred, the 
bees can be hived in the top of the bar-frame 
hive by removing three or four frames, and 
shakiug the bees out of the skep into the space 
made by the removal of the frames. The fol¬ 
lowing day the number of frames may be reduced 
to the size of the cluster of bees, and the space 
contracted by the division-boards. It is a great 
help to a swarm, and, indeed, a necessary pre¬ 
caution, should unfavourable weather ensue, to 
feed for the first week or ten days. 

Making artificial swarms.— Bees will fre¬ 
quently at this season cluster about the mouth 
of the hive in large numbers, and hang in 
bunches under the alighting board for many 
days, spending sometimes the most valuable 
time for honey-gathering in idleness; this is 
owing to the hive being full of bees, who thus 
wait till the queen is ready to accompany them 
te form a new colony. And then bees that are 
left to swarm naturally have to be watched, as 
the chances are they will leave the hive unseen 
and become fugitive. Artificial swarming is 
found to answer as well as natural swarming, 
and it can be performed in a few minutes. As 
soon as a hive is crowded with bees, and drones 
are flying, artificial swarming may be per¬ 
formed. If the bees are in a bar-frame hive, the 
hive should be moved to a new stand, and a 
fresh hive placed on the old stand. The queen 
should be searched for, and the comb on which 
she is found removed, with the bees clustering 
on it, and placed on the new hive on the old 
stand, together with any more brood frames 
that can be spared from the old hive. If the 
old stock is placed on a fresh stand many of the 
bees will return to the old position, and join the 
artificial swarm, and so strengthen the new 


colony; but enough will remain with the parent 
hive to carry on the work of brood-rearing and 
so forth. S. S. G., Boxworth. 


HOU8BHOLD. 

VEGETABLE A FRUIT COOKERY.— XLIEL 

(By Amna M. Guoes, Edinburgh School of Cookery.) 
Fancy bread. 

French bread. —Take two pounds of fine 
white flour, three ounces of butter, two eggs, 
one ounce of German yeast, one pint of milk, 
one teaspoonful of powdered sugar, and the same 
quantity of salt; pass the flour through a sieve, 
so as to break all lumps ; cream the yeast, 
sugar and salt; melt the butter, add to it the 
milk, and when they are of lukewarm tempera¬ 
ture pour on to the yeast and strain into the 
flour; add the eggs, and beat with the hand 
vigorously for fitteen minutes until bubbles 
rise; sprinkle a little flour over the top, and set 
in a warm place, covered, for about one hour and 
a half, or until the dough has risen to twice its 
original size. Turn on to a floured board, work 
slightly, using as little additional flour as 
possible, while you form into rolls and loaves of 
fancy shapes. Lay these on to a floured baking 
tin, set to “ prove ” for ten minutes, and bake 
in a brisk oven ; when cooked, brush over with 
milk, and they are ready when dry. 

Brioche. — Take one pound of flour, ten 
ounces of butter, half an ounoe of German 
yeast, one ounce of powdered sugar, one tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, and seven eggs. Place one- 
fourth of the flour upon the slab, and make a 
well in the centre, in which put the yeast, and 
proceed to dissolve it with a little tepid water ; 
when this is effected add more water—enough 
to mix the flour into a rather smooth paste. 
Knead this into the form of a round ball, and 
put it into a stewpan or bowl that is capable 
of containing three times its bulk. Score round 
the sides with a knife, put the lid on, and Bet it 
to rise in a rather warm place ; in winter it may 
be put into the screen, but in summer the fer¬ 
mentation will proceed more satisfactorily if 
merely placed on the kitchen table. This is 
termed setting the sponge. Next put the re¬ 
mainder of the flour on the slab, spread it out, 
so as to form a well in the centre, in this place 
the salt and sugar, with a teaspoonful of water 
to dissolve them; thtn add the butter and six 
eggs, and beat all with the hands until well 
mixed and no lamps remain. By this time the 
sponge will probably have risen sufficiently (it 
should be three times its original size). Mix both 
well together, Bpread a napkin in a basin, sprinkle 
a little flour over, and lift the Brioche paste 
into it; shake a little more flour over aud throw 
the ends of the napkin over all. It is best to 
perform this part of the operation late in the 
evening, and to put the basin away for the 
night in a cool place. Early next morning, the 
paste must be turned out of the napkin on to 
the slab, with a little flour under aud over it, 
and turned over and over half-a-dozen times, 
and pressed down with the hand each time ; 
then put the paste back again into the napkin 
and basin as before; set in a warm place for 
about three hours ; knead it again in a similar 
manner; then form it into oval cakes, place on a 
floured baking-tin, and cook in a hot oven; 
brush over with the last egg well beaten, with a 
little sugar; or use the paste in any other way 
as directed. 

Savarin.—T ake one pound of flour, two 
ounces of sugar, ten ounces of fresh butter, 
eight eggs, one ounce of German yeast, two 
ounces of blanched and shred Almonds, and a 
little salt. Set the sponge with one-fourth part 
of the flour, in the same manner as described 
for making Brioche, and while the sponge 
is placed in a moderate temperature, to 
admit of its rising gradually, place the 
remainder of the flour in a large basin, hollow 
out the centre, put in the salt and sugar (with a 
very little water to dissolve them), the butter, 
and four eggs; proceed to manipulate the whole, 
beating with the hand until the paste easily 
leaves the sides of the basin ; then add the re¬ 
mainder of the eggs, two at a time, and beat 
again until the paste has absorbed them. Add 
the sponge, and neat again five minutes longer, 
aud proceed to fill the moulds. Let the inside 
of the mould be well buttered ; then strew the 
Almonds over and about the surface of the 
I interior, and a little more than half fill the 
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mould with the mixture, and place it in a 
moderately warm temperature to rise, until it 
has nearly filled the mould. Then tie a broad 
band of thick paper round the upper part of the 
mould, so as to prevent the batter from running 
over the sides while it is being baked. When 
cooked, turn the savarin out of tbe mould, run a 
broad knife into the cake several times, and 
pour some kirsch, maraschino, rum, or curagao 
over, and serve hot. 

French buns. —Hungarian flour is the beat 
for making these buns. Take ouo ounce of 
German yeast, one gill of tepid water, and six 
ounces of flour. Make these into a sponge, 
cover, and set to rise until they are twice as 
large as at first; then add two ounces of butter, 
slightly melted, three ounces of powdered sugar, 
three eggs, and beat well with sufficient extra 
flour to form a nice firm dough. Sprinkle with 
flour, and set to “ prove ” again for about 
twenty minutes. Turn on to a floured board, 
knead a little, until the dough is quite smooth ; 
then roll out to the length of two feet, divide a 
quarter of a pound of butter into three, add 
one-third of it in small pieces, fold in three, 
half-turn, and roll again. Continue this until 
all the butter is in ; then roll the dough as large 
and thinly as possible, sprinkle powdered sugar 
and Currants all over, and roll up the dough in 
the same manner an you would a roly-poly 
pudding. Cut into pieces about an inch broad, 
and lay them upon a greased tin ; set to prove, 
then brush over the top with a beaten egg, bake 
in a quick oven for about ten minutes, and 
lastly brush each bun with water icing—t.e., 
icing sugar beaten to the consistency of a batter 
with cold water; dry on a hot plate, cool 
upon a sieve, and store in a tin box. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Habrothamnus elegans in the 
open air in Scotland* —It may interest 
some of your readers to know that I have had 
this standing, unprotected in any way, in the 
open border for the last three years. Many 
very common hardy things died during the sevei e 
and long storm we had in winter, and it has 
survived. It is coming away well, though it 
lost its leaves. Last spring it flowered well, 
but I am afraid the winter cold proved too much 
for blooms to be looked for this season, unless 
later on. I only wish to show that such a lovely 
climber is much hardier than is supposed.— 
Mrs. L., North Berwick. 

Pan9y beds ought now to be in full beauty; 
the blooms are much benefited by giving the 
plants a dressing of rich manure, spread over 
the surface. Some use Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
but, where this has been employed, the blooms 
do not continue good in quality. The Pansy is 
practically a perpetual bloomer, and very soon 
exhausts itself. The only way to get it into 
good flowering condition again is to pick off all 
the blooms, thin out the growths, and peg those 
that remain into the rich surface dressing.—D. 

16530.—Clothing bare spaces under 
trees. —You cannot do better than carpet the 
ground under your trees with Ivy, and if you 
get plants in pots the present is a good time to 
plant. You will not injure the trees by taking 
out holes to receive the Ivy, these holes should 


be 2£ feet apart each way, and 9 inches square, 
in these plant the Ivy and fill up round the 
roots with good rich soil, then peg down the 
branches with some wooden pegs, and continue 
to peg down the young growth as it is made 
until all the surface is covered, which will be in 
above three years ; then you may leave the Ivy 
to take care of itself, and ' 
a carpet of green.—J. C. (. 

Arrangement among spring flowers 
—There are few things in flower gardening 
which show more lamentable want of taste than 
the way in which spring flowers are often 
grown. One sees Tulips and Hyacinths, in one 
or two colours, placed in beds by themselves 
without anything to contrast with them or to 
succeed them. A circular bed of red or white 
Tulips is not much more decorative than 
bunch of Carrots or Turnips. The only way in 
which spring flowers can be grown so as to 
become an ornamental feature in a garden is 
planted in clumps and irregular masses 
amongst later-flowering plants, allowing such 
as spread to form great sheets of foliage and 
bloom. It is only when a year of two 
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established that many of the best spring flowers 
show what they are capable of. It is a very 
easy matter to arrange large beds so as to allow 
of this. Autumn-sown annuals and Tulips can 
be removed in time for half-hardy and tender 
annuals to take their places, and biennials which 
are green tufts in winter, such as Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, Canterbury Bells, German Scabious, See ., 
and perennials which are evergreen in winter, 
or come up early in spring, can be arranged 
so as to reduce the bare spaces in beds to a 
minimum. The most pernicious legacy bedding- 
out has left us is the nabit of digging up things 
as soon as the bloom is over and planting other 
things in their place. That sort of treat¬ 
ment should be confined to such plants as are 
benefited by an annual change of soil, and to 
the few bulbs which are improved by being 
lifted and dried, or which are unsafe in the open 
ground in winter. These, with annuals and 
biennials, will give ample material for change 
from year to year. If flower-beds are made 
large and of irregular shape, they can present 
sheets of bloom in spring and bold groups of 
taller-flowering plants later in the season. No 
digging is required, and all the labour neces¬ 
sary is the handpicking of weeds and top- 
dressings of nourishing material in autumn. 
Planting breadths and bold groups of flowering 
plants may be described as gardening made 
easy, as, if care is taken to prepare the soil 
properly in the first instance, and to make the 
groups of plants which require similar treat¬ 
ment, and which will do weil as neighbours, no 
attention is required until the plants become 
crowded and have exhausted the soil.—J. D. S. 

Solanum Warscewiczii. — This is a 
very fine ornamental plant, that may, in warm 
parts of England and under sheltered banks and 


walls, be made effoctive use of. It re9cmblos 
S. macranthum, but has a lower habit, and 
branches more at the base. The leaf-stalks and 
upper branches are of a red colour, glandular, 
and scaly, and the flowers are white and small. 
The stem is armed with strong spines. This 
Solanum is easily propagated from cuttings in 
early spring. They should, when struck, be 
shifted as often as found necessary, and will 
make good plants by the middle of May. 


AQUARIA. 

16739. — How to manage an aquarium.—I 
have made a small aquarium, and would like to know 
what to fasten the glass with I am told red lead, but 
am afraid that would injure the flsh. Also, what ought I 
to feed the gold fish on and how often ; and how often 
should the water be renewed? I should like some 
aquatic plant in the water What would be most suitable ? 
Any information would oblige.—J. T. 


Stones as bedding plants.— A reader has sent us 
a photograph of a “ flower-garden ” made of stone, with a 
box edging The photogruph is a very good one, with 
this object in the foreground, stately buildings, expensive 
conservatories, and tree? behind, and the heavens 
above! 

Ants.—A very easy and effectual means for driving 
away ants is to pour a teaspoonful of petroleum Into their 
nest-hole. I have tried it several times, and the following 
day all have disappeared.—J. H. H., Falmouth. 

Catalogue received.— General Catalogue. E. G. 
Henderson and Son., Maida-vale, London, W 


BIRDS. 

QUERY. 

16740.— Feeding goldfinches.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me the best way to feed a goldfinch which refuses to 
eat Canary-seed ? At present it is having sweet summer 
Rape, with either crushed groats, or biscuit which has no 
sugar in it, and a little Hemp. Is there any other white 
seed which would take the place of Canary-seed ? It is a 
lost yeai’s bird.—P ereoxkt. 

REPLIES. 

16G11. — Breeding* A vadavats. —These 
build more like canaries than budgerigars, as 
the latter make no nest at all—that is to say, they 
do not use any materials to put inside the nest. 
Most bird-dealers sell little straw nests, suitable 
for avadavats. You must not be too sauguine, 
os the pair you have may not be inclined to 
breed this year. The surest way of breeding 
foreign birds is to have several pairs, so that if 
one fails you may have a chance with the others. 
If you are successful, the old birds will feed 
their young ones. Millet and Canary seed, sop 
and green food, and a little egg food will be 
suitable.— A. d’Archambaud. 

16612. — Rearing: cockatiels. — Great 
quiet is required for these birds. They breed 
very freely when they are secure from all in¬ 
trusion, but the least fright is liable to upset 
their family arrangements. They usually sit 
on the ground, so that it would be better to 
serve them in their natural way. The other 
birds that aro with them may have had some¬ 
thing to do with your non-success. You do not 
state how large your aviary is. The larger the 
aviary is, the greater are your chances of 
success. The above hints are applicable to 
rosellas also, except that it is very difficult 
indeed to distinguish the sexes. The cocks pre¬ 
dominate to an enormous extent, so that 
anyone who has a pair may think him¬ 
self very fortunate. The food is the same 
as that given to most parakeets—namely, 
Canary, Millet, and Hemp. Do not to 
afraid of giving too much Hemp. Plenty 
of sop and green food is requisite to keep 
them in health ; also fresh water every 
day, and fine, sharp sand. Keep them in 
a large outdoor aviary, if you can, and 
you will be amply repaid for your trouble 
and expense. Read my article in a former 
number.— A. d’Archambaud. 

16610. — Java* sparrows. — Give 
them good, wholesome food : Canary, 
Millet, and Hemp seeds, and good fresh, 
green food, such as Watercress, Lettuce, 
or Groundsel. Also a few di ops of Finchine 
to put them into condition. The pair 
you have had given to you may be a 
newly-imported pair ; if this is the case, 
it would account for their being out of 
sorts ; if not so, you must wait patiently 
and they will probably soon regain their 
normal condition. Give them a constant 
supply of pure, fresh water—never let 
any bird be without this on any account. 
I may add that both sexes are alike in 
plumage, so that it is difficult (except by a 
practised eye) to distinguish tho male from the 
female.—A. d’Archambaud. 


POULTRY, 

SOME HINTS ON POULTRY KEEPING. 
Seeing so much discussion about the proper 
feeding of Poultry, and so many people ask¬ 
ing for information on the subject in Garden¬ 
ing, I think a few simple rules, that I have 
found work most satisfactorily, might prove of 
interest to your readers. Most fowls, I am con¬ 
fident, suffer from the effects of over and in¬ 
judicious feeding, and also from the absence 
of scrupulous regard to cleanliness. From 
this cause arise most of tho diseases that cor¬ 
respondents complain of—feather-eating, laying 
soft eggs, &c. 

One of the great secrets of successful 
poultry keepino lies in feeding the laying 
hens sparingly, and the chickens abundantly, 
yet never leaving the food to lie about to fester 
and decay, polluting the ground, and encourag¬ 
ing rats ana other vermin. Another secret is 
never to keep hens more than two years old, 
but to kill them off as sooa as they have finished 
laying, the second summer before they begin to 
moult. They are then still plump and tender, 
and welcome additions to any table. Old hens 
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lav fsw eggs, and are almost worthless when 
killed, being tough and stringy. The sugges¬ 
tion made bv one correspondent lately—that 
fowls should be fed only once a day—appears a 
very cruel one. It seems to me that birds kept 
on such a system would suffer terribly from 
hunger, and be very likely to over-eat themselves 
at their one meal and die of a “ surfeit.” 
Fowls, it should be remembered, are not—like 
dogs, lions, tigers, or even the ordinary domestic 
pussy-carnivorous animals, with very slow 
digestions, and so really better and happier for 
only one good feed in the twenty-four hours. 
Birds, including poultry, on the contrary, have 
rapid digestions, their food quickly passes away, 
and so they require feeding ofteuer. 

Tiie plan we find answer best is to give 
the birds a good breakfast (in winter, as warm 
as possible, and with plenty of pepper in it, and 
a teaspoonful of Allspice) of all the house scraps, 
odds and ends of vegetables, bread, Potato- 
skins, meat bones, fish bones, and skins, all 
boiled up together fresh every morning, and 
mixed nearly dry with sharps, Barley-meal, 
Indian-meal, bran—any sort of meal for a change. 
Let the birds take as much as they will. After 
a bit, you will soon be able to tell the exact 
quantity to mix up for the number of fowls you 
may have. In twenty minutes, go back and 
remove the tins with any food remaining. The 
birds will then have had enough. For the 
evening meal give them, just before they go to 
roost, as many (lady’s) handfuls of Com as there 
are birds. If you find the hens are too fat, or 
lay soft eggs, give less. Vary the Com at night 
as you do tne meal for their breakfast, and you 
will find the birds thrive all the better; give 
sometimes Maize, sometimes Barley, or Wheat, 
or Oats, or Buckwheat—anything for a change. 
Maize, though the birds are passionately fond 
of it and eat it greedily, is too fattening to be 
given often with so rich a breakfast. Ibis is 
how our poultry are fed, and we find it most 
successful. They have a fine Grass run. The 
hot meal in the cold winter mornings, and warm 
dry housing, causes them to lay freely when the 
farmers around get no eggs. 

For fowls confined in a small space, I 
should say proceed on the same plan, but, in 
the middle of the day, a few grains should be 
scattered about, chiefly to amuse them, and give 
the poor prisoners something to do. Any green 
stuff that can be obtained, such as mown Grass, 
In small quantities, Cabbage-stalks or leaves, 
Lettuces gone to seed, or a Swedish Turnip or 
two, should be thrown to them, and the remains 
carefully removed and not allowed to decay and 
fester in the pen. A Swedish Turnip or a bunch 
of fresh Cabbage-leaves hung up just above their 
heads, so that they can reach it with a little 
jump, will serve to occupy and amuse them, 
and keep the birds from tormenting each other 
and pecking out feathers. People, as a rule, 
are not half careful enough as regards 

Cleanliness in the management of poultry, 
and the poor birds suffer accordingly; their 
owners wonder why this should be, and it does 
not strike them that their own carelessness is 
the root of most of the evil. The pens, houses, 
nests, drinking-vessels, and feeding-tins are 
left in a dirty, slovenly condition, and the 
water supply is too often neglected and insuffi¬ 
cient. Tne smaller the space allotted to the 
fowls, the more necessary it is that everything 
about it should be delicately clean. To be kept 
n proper health and condition, fowls should have 
fresh water given to them twice every day in hot 
weather, once in winter, and have every drink¬ 
ing saucer (which should be kept in the shade, 
out of reach of the sun’s rays) carefully cleansed 
every morning by means of a little hard brush. 
A clean, new flower-pot, turned upside down 
in a saucer, makes the best and cheapest drink¬ 
ing-fountain. It keeps the water fresh and cool, 
costs very little, and the youngest chick could 
not fall into it and be drowned or chilled. Those 
fond of poultry cannot but shudder as they 
think what torture the poor birds must suffer 
as we see them by the hundreds in the little 
back-gardens and yards in so many parts of 
London and our great towns, shut up in tiny, 
unsightly pens, crowded together in filth and 
dirt, like prisoners in the Blaok Hole of Cal¬ 
cutta, too often with only a few drops of pol¬ 
luted, stagnant water at the bottom of a dirty 
iar. Is it to be wondered at that poultry kept 
in suoh slovenly oondition should be un¬ 
healthy, and, whr knows, psrhspn tbs source 
Digitized by 


of much illness and suffering to the human 
beings around them? Tet with a very little 
care and trouble as regards oleanliness and 
neatness, these same poor, drooping, melancholy 
fowls would be happy and healthy ; these same 
unsightly little pens would be trim and sweet, 
—a pleasure to look at, instead of a perfect eye 
sore. Brahma, 
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ictory ©ggs.—In the early part 
ft good manylight-ooloured Brahma 
lost beautiful eggs, but within the 


Disease in the drinking? fountain.— 

Disease lurks in the drinking water, unless 
extra precautions are taken. As a rule, 
all the fowls drink from one common receptacle, 
and usually, when roup or cholera attacks one 
of them, the feverish condition of the system 
compels it to drink frequently. The water is 
thus contaminated with the germs of disease, 
and every fowl in the flock will be liable to 
attack. Both roup and cholera are contagious, the 
former disease being one that consists of a con¬ 
stant discharge from the nostrils, and the dipping 
of the beak of the diseased fowl is sufficient to 
render the water impure. The same may be said 
of cholera, only the mode of contaminating the 
water is different. If the poultryman can easily 
detect when a fowl is diseased, he may remove it 
at once, and partially avoid the spread of disease; 
but it is often the case that disease makes con¬ 
siderable headway before its presence is known. 
How to guard against the difficulty is not easy 
of explanation. Of course, the water should be 
removed and changed frequently, but even that 
practice will not afford a complete protection, 
as a diseased bird may walk up and drink in a 
few minutes after the fresh water has been placed 
in the drinking fountain. Something can be 
done by using a mixture, which will not only 
serve as an excellent remedy in some cases, but 
also as a protection. It is oomposed of a pound 
of copperas dissolved in two gallons of hot 
water, to which is added an ounce of sulphuric 
acid. A teaspoonful to every quart of drinking 
water is sufficient. While we do not pretend to 
olaim that it will prevent the spread of disease, 
yet it is the best preventive that can be used so 
far as the drinking water is concerned, and is a 
tonic and invigorator, being cheaply made and 
invaluable in all poultry yards.— Farm and 
Garden. 

QUERIES. 

16741.—Unsatisfactory 
of the season I had a good n 
pullets that laid the most beautiful egg*. 
last three weeks their eggs are uneatable. The yolks are 
almost white, and when boiled they look quite curdled. 
Their food Is meal, Potatoes, Indian Corn, and, very often 
Oats. Will “ Doultlng" kindly tell me the cause and 
remedy ?—Jaxb. 

Golden pheasants.— Will “ Doulting,” 
or any other reader, give me information about 
golden pheasants ? I have a pair in an aviary 
of 12 feet by 6 feet. The hen is now laying. I 
want to know the best general food for them, 
and, if they have young, the best way to treat 
them, and the proper food to commence with ? 
How many pheasant’s eggs might be put under 
a bantam ?-AJames Harris. # % I cannot say 
much on this variety of fowl from personal 
experience, but give the following, which comes 
from a high authority in the poultry world. 
The golden pheasant hen is very Bhy, so that, if 
she is expected to hatch, she must be allowed 
access to a pen in which shrubs and bushes are 
arranged as naturally as possible. Pheasants 
generally require to be kept very clean, and 
must have plenty of green food, also rather 
more animal substance than other poultry. In 
other respects the treatment is very similar. 
The cock should be at least two years old, and 
mated with three or four hens not under twelve 
months. The eggs hatch on the twenty- 
fourth or twenty-fifth day, and the chicks may 
be treated much like ordinary birds, but must 
have fresh air and perfect shelter from wet and 
cold winds. A good board coop is the most 
suitable, and the chicks should be allowed on the 
Grass only when it is dry and warm. The food 
for the first few days may consist entirely 
of hard-boiled egg, chopped fine, ants’ eggs, 
and dry curds, with a little stale bread-crumbs, 
soaked in milk, occasionally. Leeks, or Onions, 
minced small, are the best green food. When a 
week old, the staple food may be Oatmeal 
dough, mixed very dry, and made into little 
pills, varied with chopped egg and mixed 
Hemp-seed, with, occasionally, crushed Wheat, 
animal food being also given. The chicks must 
be fed nearly every hour, and the water—which 
should always be drawn from a spring—be re¬ 


newed several times a-day. This is done to 
avoid the “gapes a more fatal disease with 
pheasants than with other fowls. Three or four 
eggs would be sufficient for an ordinary Bantam 
hen to cover. Unless my memory fails me, 
Messrs. Baily and Son, of Mount-Btreet, 
Grosvenor-square, publish a small work on 
pheasant-breeding. It might give you many 
valuable a nd timely hints.— Doult inq. 

16582.— Saddle-boilers. —Your boiler has 
been badly set. The fire-bars should be on a 
level with the bottom of the furnace-door. The 
boiler appears to be fixed with a view to heat 
the hole below the fire, and not to heat the 
boiler. See also that the flue is not choked at 
ther top of the boiler, leading into the chimney. 
Every saddle-boiler requires a chimney at least 
9 feet high. I should advise you to consult a 
competent engineer before another winter comes 
round.—J. C. C. 


The Seeds yon can have per “Return Peat* 
from 

HARTLAND, CORK. 

THE following at 6d. per packet, or 4s. 6d. per 

E dozen packets, free; Auricula alpina, ex., Aquilegia 
andulosa vera., cronilea, chrysantha Sklnnerii, Tne 
[unstead White, or nivea grand ill ora. oalifomica, ocerulea, 
ooBrulea hybrids, Olympics, and Carnation-striped; if.thl- 
onema grandiflora; Anemones, St. Bridgid's. fulgens, and 
naroiasiflora; Antirrhinum. Snow White Tom Thumb; 
Antirrhinum, Golden Yellow Tom Thumb; Au brie tin Hea- 
dersonii, Campanula turbinata; Canterbury Bella, newest 
frilled or double Rose: Celaia A returns Chionodoxa 
Lucilia)■ Clematis integrifolia, Clematia coooinea major; 
Delphinium oardiuale, undicaule, and Italian Bky; Dodo- 
ostheon integrifolium Gaillardia grandiflora; Gladiolus, 
Blushing Bride, Helenium Bolanderi, and grandioephalum; 
Iberia gibraltarica. Nelson’s hybrid: Mimulus, the Clapham 
strain, Mimulus cardinal!* grandiflorua, Pa pave? nudicaule 
(as seen at Munstead); Lemoine's hybrid Pentatemons, 
Polygala Chamwbuxus; Pyrethrum, newest double, Pyreth- 
rum esthetic, single forms; Rosa rugosa alba■ Soablosa aau 
caries, Sparaxis pulcherrima; Spires Aruncua; Wahlenbeicia. 
the Munstead White. 

A URICULA.—The yellow Dusty Miller, pkt., 

** Is Gd.; Campanula Vidali, pkt. la; Gladiolus delica- 
tissima, dwarf hybrid, pkt., la; Montbretia crooosmettora, 

S kt., la ; Pansy, munificent strain, pkt., 2a. 6d. Brompton 
tocks, German Wallflower, HoUyhook. Calceolaria, Green¬ 
house Primula, Cineraria (snow white), Sc., Ac., splendid 
quality, as last year. 

DAFFODILS.—The most complete collection 
in the United Kingdom, and splendid climate for ripen¬ 
ing and “ drying off " the bulbs early in July’. 

Wm. BAYLOR HARTLAND, 

OLD ESTABLISHED GARDEN SEED WAREHOUSE. 
_21, PATRICK STREET. CORK. 


IO CHOICE COLEUS, in 12 varieties, 2s. 3d., 

Ect free^including many now being charged 6d. and Is. for. 


-J. LOO ME 8, 


Whittleaea. 


HARDEN PLANTS.—If you want anything 

cheap and good send for J. LOOMES’ New Lists. Thou¬ 
sands posted to old customers.—The Numerics, Whittleaea, 
near Peter boro'. 

T) OSES.—CUT BLOOMS. —Marshal Niel, 

AW Gloire do Dijon, Celine Forestier, Ao. f 2s. a doz., post free. 
—Mm. WILKINS. Cnttestock Rectory, Dorchester. 


A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.—Peren- 

D ial Pink Convolvulus, grows 20 feet in season, festoons 
balconies, Ac.; covered large rosy blooms all summer, 4 for 
la, fre e. —RAYNER, Avenue-r oad, Sout hampton. _ 

“PERNS.—Choice exhibition varieties, Hardy 
E British; list free Sphagnum Moss. 5s. per sack.—W. 
ASKEW, Barrowiale Hotel, Derwentwater._ 


DENRY IRVING.—The best new single dark 

■LL Fuchsia in cultivation, 2s. Gd. each; 12 beBt, inclu din g 
II. Irving, Pheuoinenal, the largest grown, and General 
Roberts. oe. 6d.; 6 best incurved Chrysanthemums, Is. 2d.; 0 
best Japanese, la 2d.; 6 best single, la 2d.; 6 best early- 
flowering, la 2d.; 8 distinct lovely Cactus Dahlias, including 
Mr. Tait, and Lord Lyndhurat, 3s. 6d.; 6 best show Dahlias, 
Is. 6d.; 6 best Pompons, la 6tL; 6 best single. Is. 6d. ; new 
single Dahlia, Chilwell Beauty, yellow-edged, scarlet, Tery 
novel. Is. 6d. The new-shaped Dahlia. Germania Nova, like 
a fine double Petunia, Is. 3d.; Black and White Dahlia, Mr. 
Miller, la 3d.; new crimson scarlet Chrysanthemum, Culling- 
fordi, la 2d.; Yellow Carnation, Pride of Penshurst, Is. 4<L ; 
Alegatiere, scarlet, and Miss Jolliffe, salmon, 9d each, the 
three for 2a 6d.; new double Ivy-leaf Geranium, Madame 
Thibaut, Is.; G best, including Madame Thibaut, 3s. ; new 
White Geraniums, Le Cygne, double, Queen of the Belgians, 
single, Is. each.; 6 best double and 6 best single, to Include 
the two above, 5a 6d. ; new Ageratum. white leaf, a novelty, 
4 for la 2d.; 6 blue Marguerites, la. 2d.; 6 seedling double 
Tuberous Begonias, 3s. 2d.; 6 single ditto, 2s. 2d.; 6 choioe 
seedling Gloxinias, 2s. 2d. These are from the finest strains. 
6 extra, fine-named Begonias, In 6 colours. 6s.; the new Golden 
Pyrethrum, like a golden Fern, does not flower the first 
season, 12, Is., 24, la Gd.; 12 beautiful Mimulus, la 6d.j 12 
single Petunias, the splendid Grandiflora strain, Is. 6d.— H. J. 
JONES, Hope Nursery, Lewisham. 


O EED POTATOES at greatly reduced prices.— 
w To clear I now offer an extra discount of 25 per oenfc. off 
prices in Catalogue for sorts still In stack. Send at once for 
Catalogue. Great ohanoe of getting ohoioe sorts at a low 
price.—J. WATKINS. Pomona Farm. Withington. Hereford. 


HELEBRATED KERRY FERNS, 30 plants, 

v 9 varieties, and pieoo of lovely Filmles, 2s. fid.; for 
rookeries (large crowns), 3 lb. parcel, 2s.; 5 lb., 3s., free.— 
FI TZPEBT, Rathsnny, Tralee. Kerry _ 

(1A.RDEN HOSE.—Cheapest in the Trade. 

U A 60-feet Roll of 4-lnch Garden Hose, fitted with Hi 


A 60-feet Roll of I-lnch Garden Hose, fitted with L_ 

Rose-jet and Royle’s Patent Tap Union, 21s, carriage paid.— 
HORROCKS. Tyiilaslof. 
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ROSSIS. 


MARECHAL NIEL ROSE FAILURES. 

It is quite plain, from the inquiries which are 
constantly made respecting this Rose, and the 
various causes of failure, that people, as a role, 
pay more attention to the branches them they 
do to the roots, and then wonder why they 
fail Here is a case in point, submitted by 
“ Rotunda,” who states that his plant is grow¬ 
ing in a large pot, placed beneath the greenhouse 
stage; it was quite healthy, and had made a 
number of flower-buds, but just as they were 
about to open they became dead in the centre, 
and dropped. That the cause of the bads 
dropping was weak root-action I have not a 
doubt, bat whether the roots have had too much 
or too little water, I cannot say without being 
on the spot. It may be that the roots have 
exhausted all the nutriment in the soil—-this is 
very probable. The behaviour of the plant, 
as much as the sudden oollapse of the branches, 
shows that the roots are unequal to the 
strain. Had the pot stood on the stage, or 
in some other position where the sun could 
reach it, and where it could be conveniently 
examined to ascertain the condition of the soil, 
and had the roots been assisted with some 


stimulating manure aa soon as the plant began 
to grow in the spring, the plant might have been 
kept in good health. 

The query of “ L. F.” is an interesting one, 
aa he says that his plant has sent np a strong 
new shoot from near the root; the new 
growth is stronger than the old, and he wishes 
to know if the old weak branches should be cut 
away. To this I answer, “ Yes,” and the 
sooner the better for the growth which 
is left. I have said that this is an inte¬ 
resting inquiry, because the Marshal does not 
so often renew itself in this way as many other 
Roses do. Daring the past twenty years we 
have never had less than half-a-dozen plants of 
different ages, with their roots, occupying 
borders inside the house; but until last year we 
newer had one that had renewed itself by 
sending oat young strong shoots near to the 
ground. This plant, as soon as its first lot of 
flowers was over, broke into new growth from 
some latent bads, about 2 feet from the ground, 
and sent up several long fat shoots, which grew 
at such a rate that it soon became evident we 
must cut away either these young shoots or the 
old ones. The young ones being the stronger, 
the old ones were cut out, and the new growth, 
which branched into many shoots, were 
trained under the glass in the usual way. 
These young shoots this season produced 
about 400 well-developed blooms. The roots 
of this particular plant are growing under a 
paved floor, in a rather sandy soil, and with 
plenty of space. Some part of the floor is under 
a narrow stage, but a good part of it is exposed 
to the action of the sun through the glass, and 
I am certain that it is the heat which the tile 
floor absorbs and conduct* to the rqofi that 
makes it co vigorous, ft r it f i \ i ) 
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plant we ever had. It certainly cannot be the 
soil in which it is growing, for at starting it only 
had about half-a-barrow-load of turfy loam ; the 
rest is the natural soil of a very poor border. 
That the roots of this Rose require a warm 
medium is shown by the fact that outdoor 
examples may be seen thriving with the roots 
growing under paved yards and gravel walks. 
“Cato’s” reference to the communication of 
“ Mis tee, page 114, gives no information as to 
the probable cause of failure of his plants. Of 
one thing “ Cato ” may be quite certain, that 
Half of the failures to grow this Rose 
arise from a defective root-action. Insufficient 
drainage, too much root moisture while the 
plants are young, and cold, damn borders, are 
the chief causes of failure. These lead to 
canker, and mildew, and the attacks of insects. 
If there is one cause more powerful than 
another in weakening thegrowth, and ultimately 
leading to an early collapse, it is giving too 
much heat in the short and dark days of the 
first two months of the year. There are many 
who fancy they want a few early Roses, and set 
about applying the necessary neat, regardless 
of the season of year, not stopping to consider 
the present condition of the plant—whether it 
is weakly or strong, whether it has rested suffi¬ 
ciently or not, or whether the house in which 
ii is growing affords the necessary light in 
those short winter days. The result of such a 
proceeding is that a thoroughly healthy plant, 
although it may endure such treatment for two 
or three years, will soon break down. I do not 
mean to say that this Rose cannot be had in 
flower in February, or even earlier, but I do 
know that if it is subjected to such early forcing 
it must have a season of rest, and be otherwise 
skilfully managed. I am quite satisfied that 
the majority of people would be better pleased 
if they were to wait until the middle of March 
for the first flowers from this Rose; they would 
then not only get a greater number, but the 
individual blossoms would be larger, and a 
deeper tone of golden yellow would pervade the 
whole of the flowers. Others fail in attempting 
to force this Rose because they do not give it 
heat enough. They start the fire in good time, 
and raise the temperature to a certain height, 
and it remains so. The consequence is, that 
when the flower-buds reach a certain stage they 
remain stationary, and refuse to open, and for 
the want of sufficient heat they never open, and 
then the centres of the bloom decay. To be 
successful, the forcing of this Rose must be like 
the forcing of all other plants—there must be 
a graduated scale of temperature. A night tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs., and a day of 60 degs., ought 
never to be exceeded until the flower-buds are 
quite prominent, when it should be raised 
5 degs. at night, and in clear weather the 
thermometer should tonch 70 degs. for five or 
six hours during the day. “ Kings wood 

Amateur,” whose Marshal Niel leaves are 
affected with mildew, is advised to dust the 
affected leaves with sulphur. A more certain 
remedy, but rather more troublesome, will be 
found in painting the leaves with a weak solution 
of Gishnrst compound—one ounce of Gishnrst 
to one gallon of warm water is the proper pro¬ 
portion. The liquid should be put on with a 
painter’s brash. We paint both leaves and 
stem where there is mildew, and find it most 
effectual. J. C. C. 


TRBD3S AND SHRUBS. 

Prunus triloba is, at the present time, 
most beautiful, especially where sheltered by a 
wall, as in the open the blossoms have suffered 
somewhat by the sharp frosts we have lately 
experienced. Its large, rose-coloared, semi- 
doable flowers are borne in such profusion that 
the shoots are quite wreathed with them. A 
point worthy of consideration in this Prunus is 
that it will bloom freely when small. The bads 
are of a deeper hue than the newly-expanded 
blossoms, and these get much paler after ex¬ 
pansion. Though it is quite hardy, this Pranas 
flowers better when somewhat sheltered; in¬ 
deed, it is one of the most desirable of trail 
shrubs, and should be included in a selection, 
say, of the best half-dozen for that pnrpose. It 
may be propagated by means of cuttings, and by 
grafting or budding on the common Sloe, or, 
indeed, on any of the Plum family. Apart from 
its beauty out-of-doors, it is well adapted for 
forcing into bloom early in the season, for 
which purpose it may be either grown in pots 
or lifted from the open ground ana potted in the 
autumn. 

The scarlet-fruited Thorn. — The 
scarlet-fruited Thorn (C. coccinea) is so-called 
to distinguish it from some of the bright- 
coloured varieties of the common Hawthorn, 
which are often spoken of as Scarlet Thorns, 
while the blooms of C. coccinea are white, and 
especially interesting from their being amongst 
the first to open. The clusters of white flowers 
are larger than those of most Thorns, and 
are succeeded by berries, which ripen in the 
autumn, and are, when in that stage, of a bright 
red colour. This Thorn is of free vigorous 
I growth, and attains to tree-like dimension*. 

| The foliage, also, is handsome, being of a lively 
green hne, and in autumn it dies off, tinted more 
or less with yellow and red, when it is very 
conspicuous. This Thorn can be well used as 
a medium-growing tree for an isolated position on 
the lawn, or in similar spots, and it is by no means 
fastidious as to soil or situation, for some speci¬ 
mens that recently came under my observation 
had been crammed in a shrubbery border with a 
multitude of others, and the Thorns, having 
overtopped the masses of Laurels and other 
shrabs, nad formed large spreading heads, that 
were then giving a good promise of bloom. In 
North America, the scarlet-fruited Thorn is 
widely distributed, and, of course, varies to 
some extent, there being a few recognised 
varieties ; but none of them surpass in beauty 
the ordinary type, which should be planted 
wherever trees and shrabs are grown.—T. 


16617.— Softening 1 hard water.—The 

best thing for the purpose I have ever come 
across is called “Anti-Calcaire powder.” A 
very small portion of it (about a te&spoonfnl to 
the gallon) will make the hardest water beauti¬ 
fully soft. It will not only not hurt plants, bat 
much improves hard water for domestic use— 
cooking, tea-making, &c. We now use it for 
all purposes, and, our water here being very 
hard indeed (chalky strata), find it an immense 
boon.—W. H. W., Orimaby. 

- Borax is not injurious to plants. One tablespoon- 

ful of prepared Californian borax put into a gallon « the 
hardest water will make It as good as rain-water.—W. B. 
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INDOOR INSECT PESTS AND INSECT 
DESTROYERS. 


Mealy bug. — The different operations in 

S lant culture, propagating, potting, training, 

;c., simply require periodical attention, but 
insect plagues can be successfully dealt with 
only by incessant watchfulness and labour. 
This especially applies to the worst species, 
such as mealy bug and brown and white scale ; 
the former, when it exists on plants kept con¬ 
stantly in a stove temperature, increases and 
spreads at a rate that precludes the possi¬ 
bility of successful cultivation, without an 
amount of labour that often can be ill-spared. 
The difficulty of getting completely rid of this 
pest consists in Hs differing from other in¬ 
sects in not confining its presence to the 
plants on which it subsists, but in secreting 
itself in the wood and brickwork, or elsewhere 
within the house where shelter is afforded. So 
easily is it conveyed from one place to another 
that anyone who has been in contact with 
plants badly affected with it may carry on his 
clothes enough small fry to stock the occupants 
of other houses that are free from it. 

Scale, either brown or white, though re¬ 
quiring a stronger application of any insecti¬ 
cide to kill it, is more easily got rid of, as it 
does not take up its quarters in the material 
of which the houses are constructed. The 
insecticides brought under the notice of culti¬ 
vators in recent years must, however, be 
used on different plants with caution. Take, 
for instance, Camellias, Gardenias, Ixoras, 
and a host of others. The leaves and shoots of 
these are hard enough in texture to be dipped 
in or syringed overhead with liquid, which 
would destroy Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Gloxi¬ 
nias, Gesneras, and others that have soft leaves. 
The effects of an absence of experience in using 
these remedies may be seen in the many 
instances where plants are either killed or bo 
far injured by the means taken to rid them of 
vermin, that the remedy becomes as bad as the 
disease. 

Paraffin. —Since this has come into use for 
the destruction of mealy bug, the difficulty of 
dealing with this pest has been much reduced, 
particularly in the matter of cost. Any of the 
other liquid dressings previously in use, in which 
the active agent was methylated spirits, spirits 
of wine, or turpentine, involved considerable 
cost where large numbers of plants had to be 
gone over. As paraffin may now be had at a 
very low price, and a small wineglassful is suffi¬ 
cient to use in a gallon of water, the cost does 
not amount to more than a fraction of that 
which used to be incurred. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the often-urged necessity for extreme 
care in the use of paraffin, mistakes are 
frequently made with it, although, so far as I 
have been able to observe, it is a safe remedy 
for plants with hard, or moderately hard, leaves, j 
Woolly-leaved plants of most kinds are not so 
well able to bear it, especially if their foliage is 
not in a hard, matured state. In the case of 
most things of a deciduous character, or that 
have leaves Boft or tender, it should not be 
used generally until its effects on a shoot or two 
have been noted. There are some kinds of 
plants that appear to have their leaves slightly 
affected by it, yet not so as to show much in¬ 
jury. In the case of such, I have always found 
it better to take the precaution of syringing 
them freely overhead with clean water, immedi¬ 
ately before dipping or syringing with the 
paraffin-water. In other cases, where the 
leaves do not show a trace of injury from its 
use, the young flower-buds will not bear it, fall¬ 
ing off without opening; with these its use 
should obviously be confined to those times 
when flowers in any stage are not present. In 
faet, although this oil is a real boon as a labour- 
saver to plant growers, too much care cannot be 
exercised in its use. 

Other insecticides. —A mixture consisting 
of Tobacco-water, soft soap, and a little turpen¬ 
tine, boiled together, used to be a favourite 
dressing for mealy bug. I always found, how¬ 
ever, that, except with such plants as have very 
hard leaves, it did more or lees injury. Fir-tree 
oil is now used much in the way that paraffin 
is, and by some preferred on account of its being 
more easily kept mixed with the water; but, 
being so much higher in price than mineral oil, 
it is not likely to come much into use. Abys¬ 
sinian mixture will destroy insects right out in 
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two or three consecutive dressings of 4 os. 
or 5 os. to the gallon, applied at intervals 
of a week or two, provided care is taken that 
it reaches every part of the plant. Its cost is, 
however, so much greater than that of paraffin, 
that it is now much less used than it once was. 
Gishurst compound has been long known as a 
favourite dressing for many things, but, to des¬ 
troy bugs or scale, it requires to be used stronger 
than most plants will bear, unless it is applied 
very frequently, and this entails a great amount 
of labour. For thrips and red spider it is 
one of the best things I ever tried ; it kills 
them, when used in a weak state; 2 oz. or 
3 oz. to the gallon will make it strong enough. 
Tobacco-water, to which Gishurst, in something 
like the above quantity, has been added, is the 
best remedy with which I am acquainted for 
thrips and red spider on Azaleas. Dip or 
syringe the plants, and allow the dressing to dry 
on the leaves; it kills both live insects and 
their eggs. Without the addition of Gishurst, 
Tobacco-water will kill thrips, but it is not 
effectual in the case of red spider. 

Tobacco-water. —For, destroying aphides 
there is nothing in a liquid form that I have 
found equal to Tobacco-water ; it is both safe 
and effectual. Tobacco smoke is generally used 
for killing aphides on indoor plants, but 
Tobacco-water effects a considerable saving both 
in material and labour. It will usually be 
found that during winter and early in spring 
aphides make their appearance on an odd plant 
here and there, and if those that are thus 
affected are dipped or syringed before the 
insects have time to spread, the necessity for 
smoking becomes much less frequent. This 
particularly applies to such plants as Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, and Cyclamens, all of which are 
so liable to harbour aphides on the undersides 
of their leaves. Cinerarias, where grown, as 
they should be, with the atmosphere about them 
moist, are liable to have their big bottom leaves 
injured by fumigating ; whereas if odd plants 
that happen to be affected are dipped in time 
there is seldom any need for other measures being 
taken. This is a precautionary measure that 
commends itself to amateurs who happen to 
have only a single greenhouse, which at certain 
times of the year, such as when Pelargoniums 
are in flower, cannot well be fumigated without 
injury being done to the bloom. In like manner, 
for a conservatory or greenhouse that has an 
entrance from a living room, where Tobacco 
smoke would be more than ordinarily ob¬ 
jectionable, the use of Tobacco-water, as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure, commends itself. Nicotine 
soap finds favour with some, many Orchid 
growers liking it for the destruction of thrips 
that infest the young growths, particularly of 
thin-leaved species, such as Oaontoglossums. 
Applied in a weak state, in the form of fine 
spray, it kills the insects and makes their 
hiding-places untenable; but with valuable 
and slow-growing plants, such as these, care 
should be exercised in applying insect remedies, 
or mischief may be done that will take years 
to repair. The article sold under the name of 
nicotine powder can be used with effect for the 
destruction of aphides on plants that cannot 
well be fumigated, dusting it on just in the way 
that ordinary Scotch snuff—which is equally 
effective—may be used. The objection to both 
is their cost, and the slow, tedious work that 
applying them entails. Amateurs and others 
whose experience in indoor plant-growing is 
limited will do well to realise the fact that, how¬ 
ever correctly the general details of cultivation 
may be carried out, unless insects are kept well 
under, success will not be more than partial. 
Where the mistaken course is followed of 
letting them get to a head, and then making 
an extra effort to remove them, the plants not 
only suffer in appearance and become weakened 
by the presence of the insects, but the severe 
measures that have to be taken to relieve them 
rarely fail to increase the mischief. 

A slight acquaintance with the insects in ques¬ 
tion suffices to show that the worst kinds are 
most easily dealt with in the dormant season, 
when they, as well rb the plants, are least 
active. An effort should be made before growth 
commences to get the stock as clean as can be, 
by which means a saving of labour and material 
will be effected, in addition to the better ap¬ 
pearance that may be looked for in the plants. 
Even where the stock is apparently free from 
aphides in winter it often happens that a few 


are lurking out of sight in some snug corner; 
these soon increase when the sun’s warmth re¬ 
turns, and if there is a total absence of the un¬ 
desirable company within the house, some are 
all but sure to find their way in when they get 
numerous outside. It is time well spent to 
look over such plants as they are partial to 
once a week, dipping any that may be affected 
in Tobacco-water, as already advised. By this 
means they can best be kept from gaining a 
footing. Where a considerable number are 
grown together of any kind of plants particu¬ 
larly liable to the attacks of aphides, such as 
Calceolarias or Pelargoniums, it is well, during 
the spring, to follow the practice of those who 
gi*ow these plants for exhibition by fumigating 
the house slightly once a fortnight, whether 
any insects can or cannot be detected ; pre¬ 
vention is preferable to cure. Few, if any, liv¬ 
ing thrips survive through the winter, but their 
securely-deposited eggs come to life with the 
return of warm weather. All plants that have 
bqen affected with these insects should, before 
the approach of summer, be dipped in or well 
syringed with strong Tobacco-water, in which has 
been dissolved a little Gishurst, asalready stated, 
taking care that the liquid reaches every part 
of the leaves and shoots, leaving it to dry on, 
by which means the vitality of the eggs will be 
destroyed, despite their vamish-like oovering. 
The injurious little pest, 

Red spider, is so small as to often escape 
detection until it has got numerous ; but with 
it, as with similar parasites, it is best to take 
timely steps to prevent its increase. It cannot 
exist where water can reach it. Those 
plants to which it has a peculiar liking, or 
that have been affected with it during the pre¬ 
ceding season, should, as soon as the sun gets 
powerful enough to bring it into active existence, 
be frequently washed. Do not direct the water 
to the top of the leaves, which instinct teaches 
the insect to avoid, but get it to the under 
surface, so as to reach every part; without this 
the work is of little use. Plants that require to 
be kept under glass altogether, or for the 
greater part of the year, are particularly liable 
to the attacks of insects. A continual war 
should be waged against them, and unless those 
who are engaged in the work make themselves 
acquainted with the nature and habits of the 
enemies they have to contend with, they labour 
under a disadvantage which entails disappoint¬ 
ment and waste of time. T. B. 

Cheap collections of plants.—“A 
Great Lover of Plant Life,” who has omitted 
to send her address, asks us to suggest “ the 
desirability of nurserymen’s not offering such 
cheap collections ” of plants, as they send out 
weakly, forced specimens that are difficult to 
rear. No one, surely, can object to things being 
sold cheaply, and the facility with which many 
plants are multiplied, either by seeds or 
cuttings, Bhould, we think, allow enterprising 
persons to send out both cheap and good plants. 
Weak, miffy things are dear at any price. 

English names of plants. — May I 
suggest that if you were to spare a small spaoe 
for making a list of local names for flowers as 
they come into bloom, it would be a source of 
interest to your country readers. The other 
day I asked some children to bring me some 
“ Wood Anemones,” and only after some time 
did they discover that I wanted some “Grannie’s 
Nightcaps.” 1 find that in Hants, the common 
purple Orchis is called 4i Dead Man’s Hand 
in East Lincolnshire, it is called “Crakes’ Feet.” 
In the latter county “ Honeysuckle ” is always 
called “ Woodbine,” and the “ Snapdragon ” is 
named ‘ ‘ Honeysuckle, ” Should you be inclined 
to adopt this suggestion, I will do what I can 
to add to the above.— Salf. # * # We agree 
with “ Saif ” that it would often be interesting 
to record local names, and we believe, moreover, 
that in various cases, where the Latin names 
alone are known to gardeners—unfortunately, 
often ugly and unpronounceable Latin names— 
there are pretty and simple names used by 
cottagers and others who grow the plants. For 
instance, we did not know that the interesting 
plant known to us for many years as Franooa, 
bore a pretty English name, until one day, on 
passing a cottage in Surrey, we enquired, and 
heard it called the “ Maiden’s Wreath,” a name 
which we certainly intend to use ourselves. As 
far as we are concerned, we would like all our 
readers to use English names, and to find out 
Original from 
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as we did in this case, if any interesting local 
names are applied to plants which are generally 
talked of in gardeners’ Latin. Very consider¬ 
able assistance may already be obtained by 
those who are interested in this question from 
Miller’s “ Dictionary of English Names of 
Plants,” which is published by Mr. Murray, and 
can be obtained through all booksellers. In 
any case where the reader finds any English 
name not recorded in Miller, it would be a 
distinct advantage if he would send it to us for 
publication in Gardening. We hope all' 
readers writing to us will make use of English 
names. Miller’s book is so arranged that the 
Latin name can be found from the English 
equivalent, or the English from the Latin.— Ed. j 


INDOOR PLANTS 

DOUBLE CHINESE PRIMULAS. 

Our engraving is the reproduction of a sketch 
of a double white Chinese Primula, grown by 
Mr. R. Gilbert, of Burghley. The value of 
these beautiful plants for winter blooming 
cannot well be over-estimated, and now that 
they are comparatively cheap no greenhouse 
should be without a few varieties. From time to 
time, notes on these Primulas have appeared in 


is necessary is to turn them out carefully and 
repot in 6-inch pots, which answer better than 
shifting on by degrees. The soil most suitable 
for striking Gardenias in is peat, which should 
be mixed with plenty of sharp sand, and it is 
advisable to fill in with a pinch of the latter 
around the cutting—it will hold it firm and 
prevent any damping. If there is not a pro¬ 
pagating box at liberly, a good substitute may 
be made by using handlights or bell-glasses 
placed on slates in the warmest part of the 
stove ; under these the pots can then be stood 
and packed round or plunged in Moss or 
Cocoa-nut fibre, so as to keep them moist, which 
either material will do, if sprinkled with water 
now and then, as it will continue to evaporate 
and refresh the foliage. Once struck, the 
point is to grow them on rapidly, which may 
easily be done by timely shiftings and affording 
them the requisite warmth and plenty of 
moisture. Although some object to 

Bottom-heat, I have always found that it 
greatly improves Gardenias, and if a bed can be 
filled with fresh fallen leaves or a mixture of 
them and stable manure, it will be a great help, 
as, besides stimulating the roots, this compost 
greatly benefits the plants by giving off ammonia 
and keeping the atmosphere aboutthem regularly 
humid—a condition which their foliage delights 



A double white Chinese Primula. 


Gardening— an article by the grower of the 
plant here shown will be found on page 587 in 
the last volume—so that it is unnecessary here 
to enter upon details of culture. 


GARDENIAS IN SUCCESSION. 

Under certain courses of treatment Gardenias 
may be had in bloom at almost any time of the 
year ; the season when they are of greatest 
value is the winter, when they fetch a long 
price in the market, there generally being a 
great demand for them then for making up into 
bouquets and wreaths, or for wearing in button¬ 
holes or ladies’ hair, for all of which purposes 
they are specially adapted on account of the form, 
and purity, and delicious perfume of theirflowers. 
Another point in their favour over other blooms 
is that they seldom or never fall to pieces, and 
therefore last without being wired. The best 
kinds to grow are G. radicans major and G. 
florida, both of which form neat, compact 
bashes, that may quickly be grown to a 
moderate size, and, as young plants are pre¬ 
ferable, the way to keep up a good lot is to 
propagate annually and discard the old stock. 
With a proper propagating-box and plenty of 
heat. 

Gardenias mat be struck at any time, the 
shoots most suitable for forming the cuttings 
being those that are moderately vigorous and 
about half ripe, and these should be taken off 
about 4 inches long, when, after trimming away 
the lower leaves, they should be heeled close to 
a joint. As soon as prepared in this way they 
will be ready for putting in, and may either 
be inserted by dibbling several into 4£-inch 
pots, or by placing them singly in 3-inch pots, 
the latter being best, as then there need be no 
disturbance after they an6 rob ted, whqi\a)l that 
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in. Before using fermenting material, however, 
it is necessary to sweeten it by frequent turn¬ 
ings, so as to let out the fiery gases, when it wall 
be safe and lasting, and not so likely to get too 
hot for the plants. At first plunging, these will 
require watching, and if the heat rises above 
85 degs. or so, the pots should lie lifted, or have 
the stuff loosened round them, and when the 
heat declines it may be made firm again. The 
temperature most suitable for top-heat is 70 degs. 
by night, rising 10 degs. or 15 degs. by day, or 
even higher than this during the middle part of 
the summer, after which plants intended for 
winter-forcing and flowering should be ripened 
and rested ; previous to that stage they cannot 
have too much water all the time they are grow¬ 
ing, provided their pots are full of roots and 
well-drained, as Gardenias are moisture-loving 
subjects and like copious syringing; warm water 
should always be used for syringing and for 
application to the roots. The way to rest them is 
to gradually increase the air, and if the lights over 
them are movable it is a good plan during 
September to withdraw them altogether by 
night, which will do much towards maturing 
the young wood and setting the buds. To 
attempt to force without such preparation, with 
a view to get flowers, is futile, for if the blooms 
in embryo are not there, no after management 
will bring any out. 

After blooming, the same plants may be 
kept drier and cooler, and, when so rested for a 
time, be thinned out and pruned back, then 
shaken out and repotted, and grown on again. 
By treating them in this way, and having 
batches coming one after the other, one 
can obtain a constant succession of flowers; 
but to keep the supply up the plants 
must be perfectly clean, as nothing cripples 
Gardenias so much as mealy bug, an insect to^ 


which they are very subject, and which, unless 
proper means are adopted, it is most difficult to 
eradicate. Hand-washing is quite out of the 
question ; the most effectual way of dealing with 
them is to syringe with water, into which 
paraffin is put in the proportion of a wineglass 
to four gallons, and after this has been on a few 
minutes it should be thoroughly washed off by 
the help of an engine. This may be done by 
laying the plants on their sides on a temporary 
stage made for the purpose, when they may be 
played at before and behind, which drenching 
will cleanse them effectually without bruising 
or injuring the leaves or tender tips of the 
shoots. Even without paraffin or other insecti¬ 
cides, Gardenias may be kept clean by the aid 
of clear water alone, if rinsed frequently in the 
way referred to, as it breaks up the webs of the 
mealy bug, and, by washing them off, prevents 
it from breeding. S. D. 


Leschenaultias. — These are scarcely 
known to young gardeners of the present day. 
They are not quite so easily managed as some 
hard-wooded plants are, but, given the right 
treatment, they generally do well. Old plants 
are apt to become leggy, and, in time, unsightly 
but this may usually be avoided if they are grown 
from the first near the glass, and the points 
of the growing shoots are pinched out when 2 
inches or 3 inches long ; at the same time they 
must be tied out with care, or they will be 
likely to split off during the operation. They 
like good turfy peat, mixed with some charcoal 
and rough sand to grow in. There is no more 
lovely greenhouse-plant known than L. biloba 
major. Its rich, deep-blue flowers are freely 
produced and continue on the plant for a long 
time. L. formosa is also pretty, its flowers are 
scarlet, and abundantly produced. This makes 
a larger and better specimen than the blue 
species, and those who grow greenhouse flower¬ 
ing plants for exhibition would do well to 
bring both of these beautiful subjects to the 
front. Well-grown examples of either of them 
would make strong points in favour of any ex¬ 
hibit containing tnem. They are liable to be 
attacked by aphides, which cling so closely to 
the stems of the young growths, that a sharp 
eye is required to detect them.— Ilford. 

Diplacus glutinosus.— Though by no 
means a rare plant, this is not met with nearly 
as often as it should be, as it is easily culti¬ 
vated, and produces profusely its orange- 
coloured Mimulus-like flowers. It is easily 

E ropagated by means of cuttings made of the 
alf-ripened shoots, taken between April and 
August, and inserted in sandy soil. When 
struck, it should be potted off in a compost 
of good fibry loam, peat, and sand. It may 
then be placed in a cool frame, and kept close 
until started, when it should have abundance of 
air. In autumn remove to a greenhouse, from 
which frost is excluded. Thus treated, it should 
bloom well the following spring, and have the 
coolest end of the conservatory alloted to it, 
when it will produce a fine display all the 
summer.—S. 

Martynia fragrans. —This Mexican an¬ 
nual is not often met with nowadays, but, 
nevertheless, it well deserves attention. It 
bears large, bold, Gloxinia-like flowers, the 
colour of which is purplish crimson, with a 
rich yellow throat, and, moreover, they are 
sweet-scented. It will hardly succeed out-of- 
doors, except in very favoured positions, though 
we have had fine plants of it in autumn, in a 
warm season. They should bo raised in heat 
early, so as to have strong, well-rooted plants to 
turn out in June in light rich soil. For pot 
culture, the kind of treatment that produces 
good Balsams will grow this plant to perfec¬ 
tion ; if seeds of it are sowm in heat in spring, 
and the young plants, when up, potted on in 
good soil as necessary, and kept in a little heat, 
fine specimens, 2 feet or 3 feet high and as much 
through, may be had. If very large plants are 
wanted, or if it is wished to delay their flower¬ 
ing, the first terminal spikes of bloom should be 
pinched out; and, although succeeding flowers 
will not be so fine, they will last much longer 
in perfection, and also be moro numerous.— 
A. M. C. 

16620. — Lapageriafl. —These not only 
flower on wood of the previous year, but on the 
current season’s growth, which somewhat 
anomalous way of ; blooming is caused by tho 
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simultaneous production of growth from the old 
wood, and of entirely fresh snoots, which spring 
from the old crown exactly as Asparagus does. 
These young shoots renew the growth of the 

1 >lants, and the suppression thereof for any 
ength of time would cause decay. Their pre¬ 
servation from slugs is, therefore, most impor 
tant. The first and smallest flowers come on 
the more weakly growths from the old wood ; 
the young shoots are, later on, crowned with 
larger blooms, sometimes a soore or more in a 
cluster.— J. Corn hill. 


THH OOMIN0 WHISK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary.—May SUt to 
June 5th.* 

Potted on young Fuohzias into 8-Inch pots, in which 
they will be left to flower; the soil ia one-third old 
manure to two-thirds turfy loam. Potted on winter¬ 
flowering Heaths, hyemalis and Wllmoreana chiefly, using 
only peat and sand, and giving small shifts; potted firmly; 
shall keep them in oool pit for the present, ventilating 
freely night and day. Shifted on young plants of Bouvar- 
rtiaa, impatiens Sultani, Abutilons, tuberous and other 
Begonias, Balaams, and Celosias * also potted on rooted 
cuttings of double white Primulas, and placed in oool 
frame in a shady situation. Single Chines Primulas and 
Cinerarias submitted to the same treatment. Pricked off 
seedling Carnations. Re-arranged conservatory, bringing 
into prominenoe the best specimens. Thinning and train¬ 
ing creepers on roof. Pruned back Acacias and other 
plants which have done flowering. Used the engine freely 
on fine evenings at dosing time, but avoided the plants in 
blossom. Such creepers as Mandevllla suaveolens want 
frequent washing now to keep down insects. Luoulia 
gratissima is a very handsome wall-plant for oonservatorv, 
but is rather subject to thrips, and must be frequently 
syringed now. Watered Camellias in the borders with 
soot-water to encourage vigorous growth. Discontinued 
the use of fires now ; from this time onwards shall leave a 
little air on all night, increasing the quantity as the 
season advances, using a thin shade on bright days. 
Sowed Mignonette for blooming in autumn and winter. 
Bowed in small pots, three or four seeds in the centre of 
each, to be reduced to one plant when the strongest can 
be selected. 

Planted late Peas, chiefly Ne Plus Ultra, British Queen, 
and Blue Sclmetar ; the spaces for the Peas had been left 
when the Potatoes were planted—half-a-dozen rows of 
Potatoes between each two rows of Peas; we find this 

S m answer well. Thinned early-sown Parsley, and 
ed the thinnings elsewhere. Set out more Celery, 
ed among Potatoes. Sowed Lettuoee and Radishes 
under north wall. Planted out early Leeks. Thinned 
Onions, Carrots, and early-sown Beet. Transplanted 
some of the thinnings of the last. Continuing the bed¬ 
ding out with such things as Heliotropes and others that 
are rather tender; but most of the beds are planted now ; 
it is never wise to get rid of all the surplus plants as soon 
as the beds are filled. Some of the plants will die, or be 
eaten by ineeots or rabbits, or be hoed up by unskilful 
workmen; we always like to keep some in reserve till mid¬ 
summer is tamed. 


Glasshouses. 

Agapanthus umbellatus. —These handsome 
old-fashioned plants will live with the least 
possible amount of attention; yet there is a 
marked difference in the way they thrive and 
flower when well attended to as compared with 
that which follows indifferent treatment. The 
fact of Agapanthos being less impatient of 
having their roots cramped through want of 
pot-room than most plants, often leads to their 
being allowed to remain in the same soil until 
it is so far exhausted that they have not enough 
strength to bloom as they should. When the 
plants are pot-bound, manure-water should be 
given once a-week from this time onwards until 
the flowers open. 

Isolbpis gracilis. —This pretty Grass-like 
plant is very useful for standing at the front 
of a greenhouse stage, and is equally adapted 


have the roots dry, even in the winter. It is 
increased readily by division, which is best 
effected just as the growth commences in spring. 
But any that are too much crowded in the 
pots, and were not attended to earlier, may be 
turned out, and separated now, dividing each 
plant into three or four pieces. These should 
do put in pots that are an inch larger than the 
space which is sufficient to admit them. This 
Isolepis will grow in any kind of soil; 
either loam or peat will answer, with a 

* The " Extracts from a Diary,” published In Gardimiko 
during the past few years, referred more especially to the 
London district The present diary Is that of a good 
garden in Huntingdonshire. Readers south and north 
will make suoh allowances as are rendered necessary by 
the distance of their localities from this oounty. Speak¬ 
ing generally, there is a difference of about ten days be¬ 
tween the Midlands and the south coast, and of about 
sight days, in the other direction, between the Midlands 
and the extreme north. -> 


moderate quantity of sand added. Keep the 
plants in a cold frame, with little air admitted, 
until they have begun to grow away freely, 
when they may have more ; keep the soil quite 
wet until autumn, when it can be allowed to 
get somewhat drier. 

Aspidistras.— Plants that were divided some 
weeks since will now be pushing up their leaver. 
Syringe them freely overhead every afternoon; 
this will keep them free from red spider, 
which sometimes attacks them. Give them a 
light position in the greenhouse, in which the 
variegated variety will produce leaves more 
highly-coloured than those which it bears when 
subjected to stove treatment. 

Brug mansi as. —These are amongst the finest 
of all greenhouse plants, yet they are seldom 
met with in amateurs’ collections; this can only 
be accounted for by the supposition that people 
generally are not aware of the ease with which 
they can be grown. There is little more difficulty 
attending their cultivation than that of Fuchsias 
or other common things, but they require more 
room. They look well grown in the form of stand¬ 
ards on stems 3 feet or 4 feet high, in which way 
they can be had in pots 16 inches or 18 inches in 
diameter. The shoots should be cut well in 
annually, the plants turned out of the pots 
in spring, before they begin to grow, and as 
much of the old soil as can be got away without 
much sacrifice of roots removed ; replace this 
with new, and use manure-water freely in 
the summer. Under this treatment, the plants 
will last for many years. The best kind for 
treating in this manner—taking all its pro¬ 
perties into account—is the white-flowered B. 
Knighti- Young plants that were struck from 
cuttings a year ago should now have plenty of 
root-room ; 12-inch or 14-inch pots will not be 
too large. Use good turfy loam, to which has 
been added a liberal amount of rotten manure 
and sand. Subjected to ordinary greenhouse 
management, with a plentiful supply of water, 
and syringed overhead daily during the growing 
season, they will grow apaqe, and most likely 
flower in the autumn. When they are to be 
grown in the form of standards, it is neoessary 
to remove all side-shoots from the stems until 
they have attained the desired height, when 
pinch out the points and encourage them to form 
heads. In the autumn give less water; through 
the winter they may be kept in a vinery, or in 
any place where there is room for them out of 
the reach of frost, cutting the heads in moderately 
dose. 

Clianthus punicbus. —Plants that have done 
flowering should now, where necessary, have 
their branches shortened baok before growth 
commences; the extent to which the shoots 
will require cutting back will depend upon the 
state of the plants. Where they are planted 
out with a moderate extent of root-room, and 
the heads have filled the space they are required 
to occupy, the branches need reducing con¬ 
siderably more than when the plants are 
confined to pots. Encourage growth by giving 
enough water to the roots and syringing freely 
overhead ; this last is neoessary all through the 
growing season, as the plant is somewhat sub¬ 
ject to red spider j but there is no difficulty in 
dealing with the insect if enough moisture is 
applied overhead. 

Epiphyllums. — The different sections of 
these showy, free-flowering plants, comprising 
both the truncatum and tne large-flowered 
kinds, will now be making their growth. A 
little manure-water once a-week will help any 
plants that have not been repotted for some 
time. Keep them warm, and allow them all 
the light available, with full exposure to the 
sun. 

Amaryllis. — These plants, even where 
allowed to flower in a greenhouse temperature, 
will now be making growth, which encourage 
by keeping them warm. If there is a cold 
frame at hand that can be placed in a sunny 
position, with the plants raised well up to the 
glass, and the lights opened just enough to 

E revent the temperature from running up too 
igh when it is sunny, Amaryllis may be grown 
better than in a greenhouse, where, owing to 
the mixed character of the occupants, it is 
necessary to give more air. Do not let the 
roots suffer from want of water, and syringe 
freely overhead when the lights are closed in 
the afternoons, shutting in enough sun-heat to 
cause the temperature to rise up to 85 degs. or 
90 degs. 


Manure-water and concentrated manure. 
—Those who have not had much experience in 
the cultivation of plants in pots seldom realise 
what can be done, by the timely use of manure- 
water, in keeping up the strength and vigour 
necessary to enable plants that are under- 
potted to make the growth that is indispensable. 
If they are to flower well. There is often delay in 
its application until the few flowers that the 
plants are able to produce appear, whereas, if 
the liquid feeding were commenced early in the 
season, whilst the growth was being made, they 
would be able to bloom much better. The same 
end can be attained by the use of some or other 
of the concentrated manures, which are dean, 
and easily applied, with less of the objectionable 
smell than attends the use of manure-water 
prepared in the ordinary way. With these all 
that is required is to sprinkle a little on die 
surface of the pots, whence it gets washed 
down to the roots in the ordinary course 
of watering. But in the use of powerful 
stimulants, it is necessary to be cautious in not 
giving too much at a time, as if this happens it 
will kill the roots instead of assisting them. “ A 
little at a time and often ” is the right course 
to follow with plants of all kinds, bearing 
in mind that weak, slow-growing plants require 
the manure to be weaker than that which may 
with safety be applied to things that are 
naturally strong and vigorous in habit. It ia 
well to remind amateurs that one of the advan¬ 
tages attending a free use of the manures in 
question, is that less pot room will suffice for 
plants of nearly all kinds than is necessary 
when little or nothing is given them except that 
which is mixed with the soil at the time of 
potting. Thomas Baines. 


Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Top-dressi no consists in spreading an inch or 
more of prepared compost over the surface of 
the land among the growing plants. It has a 
beneficial effect upon many things at this 
season. Beds of Carnations, Pinks, Pansies, 
Violets, Sweet Williams, Columbines, and 
many choice alpines and hardy Ferns will feel 
the advantage of a few handfuls of fresh soil 
over their roots. Whatever goodness in the 
way of plant food it contains will be dissolved 
by the showers and dews, and will descend to 
the roots ; but one of the chief advantages of a 
top-dressing to plants in the open-air is that it 
keeps the roots in an equaDle condition as 
regards moisture and temperature. 

Pegoed-down Dahlias. —The single-flowered 
varieties do well in this way in large masses. 
In planting lay the plants down sideways, and 
peg down at once, and do not let the leaders 
assume the perpendicular until the bed is 
covered and the plants are ready to bloom. 

Planting carpet beds.— The Alternantheras, 
Coleus, Iresine, and other tender things may 
soon go out now. There is a good deal of 
trifling work attached to this kind of decora¬ 
tion, but when well done it attracts a good deal 
of attention. The plants should be set out thickly 
enough to be effective at once, and the outlines of 
the figures must be planted with (exactitude 
to look well. The soil for Alternantheras 
and Coleus should be light and rich. The 
design should be marked out first, and the 
planting can afterwards be done from a plank 
across the bed. Simple designs are best for the 
inexperienced planter. A simple foliage bed 
that attracted a good deal of attention in one 
of the packs a few years ago, and which was, 
I believe, the forerunner of carpet-bedding, was 
a circle; it was planted with Coleus Ver- 
chaffelti, with a broad band of Golden Feather 
round the outside. The edge of the mass of 
Coleus was scalloped, and, of course, the keep¬ 
ing was perfect, which is everything in carpet 
bedding. A rather striking foliage bad may be 
made by planting Flower of Spring Pelargonium, 
with the flowers pricked off, dotted about with 
Viola Blue Perfection as a groundwork, and the 
dark-leaved Castor-oil plant, named Gibsoni, 
4 feet apart. 

Flowering shrubs are now a prime feature 
of garden scenery. The Thorns, though late, 
are very beautiful; Lilacs, Barberries, eepecially 
Darwini, and many other trees and shrubs, 
make our home scenes bright and pleasant. 

Fruit Garden. 

Melons swelling their fruit should hare 
I liquid manure onoe or twice a-week. Ventdla- 
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tim should be given early in the morning, to I 
dry the foliage before the sun gets hot. It ie 
very important that the old leaves should be 
kept in health till the fruit ripens. The 
fruit should be set up on tiles, or something, 
to keep them off the ground. Some people 
spoil the flavour of their Melons by 
leaving too many fruits on the plants. From 
four to eight, according to size of fruit and 
space forplant, should be a fair crop for eaoh to 
cany. There is yet time to plant Melons for a 
late crop, but if there is no means of obtaining 
heat except what is given to start the plants, 
the sooner they are set out now* the better. 

Stopping the laterals of vines. —This 
should be followed up steadily during the 
growing season—not allowing a foot or more of 
growth to break away, and then cutting it back, 
but going over the vines once a-week, and 
pinching the laterals out. When Grapes begin 
to oolour, a little growth will do no harm, and 
may do good. Give a little air early in the 
morning, when the weather is warm and bright, 
to dry the leaves before the sun strikes full upon 
the glass. Late Strawberries in pots will be 
found useful now with a glass shelter over 
them, or they may be planted out in a pit where 
there is a bed of leaves with just the least bit 
of warmth in them; but the sun will bring them 
on in advance of those in the open ground now 
without much artificial heat. 

Ik the orchard house utilise the sun’s 
warmth as much as possible by closing at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, using the engine freely 
at the same time. Make sure that the water is 
soft and clean. 

Peach trees on walls will now require 
frequent 'attention to keep down insects; all 
protections may now be removed. Tobaoco 
powder may be used in bad cases of fly and 
ourl; but, for the most part, soft soap and 
Wfcter should suffice now. Finish disbudding, 
and lay on the longest shoots to prevent the 
winds breaking them and causing blanks. 
Vegetable Garden. 

The Potato crop will now require a good 
deal of attention in the way of hoeing and fork¬ 
ing between the rows; the letter la the beat 
where the land is rather heavy, Where large 
eels have been planted without reduoing the 
number of the eyes, the weakest shoots may 
be detached from the plants now, When a number 
of shoots are left to grow from ons set there is 
always a large number of email Potatoes. When 
artificial manures are used in Potato culture, 
they are usually placed in the drills with the 
sets at planting time, but a stimulant may be 
given now if the land is poor. Sow super¬ 
phosphate between the rows at the rate of 
i owt. per acre, and hoe it in. 

The Cucumber frame.— The plants will 
now be growing vigorously, and should be 
looked over at least twice a-week to pinch in 
young shoots, as the growth must be kept thin 
if the plants are to be profitable. Pinch one 
leaf beyond the fruit, ana give air freely in the 
early part of the day, sprinkling and closing 
early on fine days. If mildew should appear 
oa the leaves, dust with sulphur, improve 
tho condition of the atmosphere by a top-dress¬ 
ing ef fresh compost, and increase the ventila¬ 
tion. The destruction of green fly involves 
famigation with Tobaoco. Ail these evils are 
aggravated by neglect. 

Pricking out Winter Greens. —When the 
land is ready, all the Brocooli, and others of the 
Brassica family, may be planted straight from the 
seed-bed ; but it is not often that the land is 
ready at this early season for more than a very 
Small part of the requirements, and pricking 
eut temporarily then beoomes a necessity. Take 
the largest plants from the seed-beds, and 
dibble them in, 6 inches apart, on any spare 
piece of land till they can be planted finally. 
If the weather be dry give a good soaking of 
water, and the next day loosen the soil between 
the plants with the hoe. 

Mushroom beds. —For the most part these 
fas buildings will become unprofitable now, especi¬ 
ally in buildings of the ordinary kind. In caves 
and cellars, where there is no difficulty in keep¬ 
ing the atmosphere cool and moist, they will 
succeed. We have lately been cutting some 
good Mushrooms from an old Melon-bed of last 
year. I have often seen spawn generated 
naturally in this way, and the Mushrooms are 
generally thick and heavy. Beds may ' 
up now uo a cool, shady afcuatihhpn t. 


Celery pricked out fob the main crop 
should be kept moist. Liquid manure may be 
given occasionally with advantage, to induce the 
plants to become strong, as Celery should be 
well fed from the first. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Bedding out. —All but the most tender des¬ 
criptions of bedding plants may safely be put 
out this week ; but it is safer to leave Dahlias, 
as well as all the sub tropical subjects, until the 
first week in June. If the beds have been 
properly prepared aud raked to a nice even sur¬ 
face, with all stones and large lumps removed, 
it will not take long to set the plants out. The 
best plan is to draw lines, with a pointed stick, 
on the surface where eaoh kind of plant is to go, 
then place them at equal distances on the lines, 
and they oan then he planted with the use of a 
trowel in a very short time. Take care not to 
trample the beds much—indeed, small beds 
should not be trodden on at all, but all the work 
Bhonld be done from the outside, kneeling on a 
piece of board or sacking, to preserve the turf 
from injury. On large beds a piece of plank 
should be employed, which, by distributing the 
weight, compresses the soil much less 
violently. When setting the plants out, press 
the soil firmly round the ball of each, 
and leave at first a slight depression or 
hollow round each. When all are planted 
thus, water them well in, and then draw the 
surplus soil lightly round each, leaving the sur¬ 
face open, level, and comparatively dry- Some 
mulch the surface of the beds with Cocoa-nut 
fibre, but this is by no means necessary, though, 
if very dry weather sets in, a thorough water¬ 
ing and a mulch of this or some other material 
over it will prove very beneficial. Fibre, how¬ 
ever, must do kept constantly moist, or it gets 
blown about, and it must also be carefully re¬ 
moved again in the autumn. The bedding-out 
system of gardening has been very much run 
down of late ] at any rate, it is not nearly so 
much in vogue as it was some years ago. 
It is oertaimy very liable to abuse, and if 
in any way overdone Is undoubtedly very 
offensive to au educated eye) but, with all 
Its faults, it will be found very valuable 
in most town gardens, where nearly all sorts 
of bedding subjects succeed well; and in a 
circumscribed space where, for nearly half the 
yearj little or no bloom of any kind can be 
obtained, we want something bright and showy 
for the few months in which things will grow 
and flower. The bare aspect of the beds during 
winter and spring is an insuperable objection 
to some ; but, though we cannot succeed to any 
extent with “ spring bedding ” in towns, this is 
easily got over, as I have more than once indi¬ 
cated previously, by the use of evergreens, Ac., 
in pots sunk in the beds (or, at any rate, the 
more prominent of them may be thus filled), and 
by the use of spring-flowering bulbs—Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, Scillas, and so forth—which 
always do well if properly purchased and 
planted, and will have finished flowering by the 
time the beds are wanted for the Geraniums, 
Ac. It is to a great extent injurious to the 
bulbs to take them up immediately after flower¬ 
ing ; but this difficulty may be surmounted by 
planting them somewhat more deeply than 
usual, and placing the bedding stuff between 
them, when neither will affect the other in 
the least. Should there still be vacant 
spaces in the side borders, fill them up 
with plants of Michaelmas Daisies (of which no 
town garden can contain too many), early and 
semi-early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Ane¬ 
mone japonica alba, aud Chrysanthemum uligi- 
nosum and maximum. These are among the 
very best of autumn-bloomers, and, with a few 
Dahlias, will keep a garden gay after the beauty 
of its other occupants has fled. Almost all the 
show, Frenoh, and Regal Pelargoniums do 
remarkably well if planted out now. The soil 
should be only moderately rich, aud be made 
quite firm round them, and in a sunny situation 
they will continue to grow and flower all 
through the season. 

Look well after the Chrysanthemums in pots— 
now, of course, all in the open air. All that are 
intended to be cut down—which operation must 
be performed early next mouth—nad better be 
kept a little drier than usual until then. This 
will render it safer, and ensure their breaking 
well afterwards. B. C. R. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

About nine days after a hive has swarmed, a 
seoond swarm, or “ cast,” frequently issues. 
The chief indication of a second swarm being 
about to leave a hive is a shrill, piping sound, 
generally heard in the evening, which is made 
by the young queen while attempting to destroy 
her sisters yet in embryo. Failing in her in¬ 
tended destruction of her rivals (being prevented 
by the worker bees surrounding the queen cells), 
she takee the first favourable opportunity of 
leaving the hive, part of the community accom¬ 
panying her. Seoond swarms cluster further 
away from the parent hive than do first swarms, 
and issue at any time of the day. As a rule, 
they should be discouraged, as too frequent 
swarming leaves the parent hive weak, and 
divides a strong colony into a number of weak 
ones. 

Obtaining section honey. —To obtain comb- 
honey in sections, swarming must be prevented, 
if possible, by giving super space early—that is, 
when the hive is getting full of brood, but 
before preparations for swarming are made ; 
because, when queen cells have been commenced, 
and drones are plentiful, no amount of supering 
will prevent the swarm leaving the hive. After 
the bees have taken possession of the supers, 
and are working well in them, bottom ventila¬ 
tion should be given by wedging up the hive about 
a quarter of an inch, causing an under-current 
of air. Sectional-boxes can also be worked 
in the body of the hive, placed in broad frames. 
By hanging a broad frame of sections on either 
side of the brood-nest during a good honey flow, 
comb honey can be obtained very readily even 
from a comparatively weak stock, and a very 
good plan, when difficulty is experienced in 
getting bees to begin work in sections placed on 
top of the hive, is to place the sections in broad 
frames and insert them in the hive on either 
side of the cluster, and, as soon as work has 
commenced in them, remove the sections with 
the adhering bees, and replace them on the top 
of the hive, where the work will be continued. 
As the sectional boxes become filled they should 
be removed by first blowing a little smoke 
among them to olear them of some of the bees, 
removing those that are capped over, brushing 
off any adhering, bees, and replacing removed 
sections with fresh ones, each being furnished 
with a small piece of comb-foundation. Crates 
of sections should be well protected by some 
warm covering, such as flannel or carpet, to 
prevent the escape of heated air; if supers are 
not kept warm the bees leave them on cool 
nights, and the work is much delayed. 

Supering straw skeps.— Straw skeps should 
always be made flat-topped, having a hole in 
the centre, this form of skep being so convenient 
for supering, feeding, Ac. If the skep to be 
supered has not a feed-hole in the top, a piece 
about 3 inches in diameter Bhould be cut out 
with a strong, sharp knife. This should be 
done in the middle of a bright day, 
when great numbers of the bees will 
be out in the fields ; if done gently, and with 
care, the bees in the hive will not be disturbed 
by this operation. It will not matter if the 
tops of the combs are a little broken in removing 
the piece of straw-work, as it will tend to induce 
the bees, in repairing them, to carry on their 
work into the super. When the bees show 
signs of want of room, the skep being full to 
overflowing, and honey is coming in abun¬ 
dantly, will be the time to place on the super, 
as then the bees will, In all probability, 
ascend, and commence working in it at once. 
If a super is put on before a hive is full of 
bees, they will not work in it, but swarm, in 
preferenoe, as soon as ready for leaving the 
hive ; but, if the super be put on at the proper 
time, swarming may oftentimes be prevented, 
or some surplus honey scoured before the 
departure of the swarm. It will be a great help 
ana saving of time to the bees if the straw super 
contains clean empty comb. In modern straw- 
skep management, a great acquisition is the 
section orate. It is a square box made to con¬ 
tain about fifteen one-pound sections. It has a 
sloping roof to keep all dry, and at the bottom 
of the box is a hole corresponding with the hole in 
the top of the skep. Each sectional box contains 
apiece of comb foundation as a starter and guide, 
and between eaoh row of sections is a separator 
of very thin wood, to ensure the oombs being 
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built flat, and of regular thicknesses, and to 
prevent them intruding one on another. 
Beautiful white comb-heney is thus obtained 
from the straw-skep, equal to anything pro¬ 
curable from the moat expensive bar-frame hive. 
Where bell-glasses are used to obtain surplus 
comb-honey they should have a piece of comb 
fixed to the top, which may be done by first 
warming it. If not so assisted, the bees will 
probably build their combs upwards. The bell- 
glass must be covered with a good thickness of 
some warm material, and protected from the 
weather by a straw super or skep. S warms may 
be supered, in a good season, from the eighteenth 
to the twenty-first day after leaving the parent 
hive. Newly-hived swarms should always be 
shaded from the direct rays of the mid-day 
sun ; new combs are very tender, and easily 
melted, and will, sometimes, in hot weather, 
give way and fall from the top of the hive, 
smothering the bees in the honey. A green 
bough placed over the hive forms a good shade, 
that from the Fir being the best and most 
durable.—S. 8. G., Boxicorth. 


HOTJS0&WINDOW GARDENING. 

WINDOW GARDENING IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY.—XXII. 

Plants fob hanging-baskets. — Where 
windows are sufficiently commodious to allow 
of their accommodation, hanging-baskets, 
filled with suitable plants, have a very nice ap¬ 
pearance. For sunny windows, I know of 
nothing betterthan Ivy-leaf Geraniums, of which 
there are many fine kinds, varying in colour 
from pure white to crimson, and embracing 
Bingle and quite double varieties. The natural 
habit of those Geraniums being to spread 
laterally, they better show their true nature 
when grown in baskets than otherwise. The 
present is a good time for filling baskets, as the 
plants will get a long season of growth, and will 
become thoroughly established and strong 
enough to bloom well next year. Strong young 
plants will flower this year ; but this family re¬ 
quires age to develop its capabilities, and it is, 
therefore, only in the second year that Ivy-leaf 
Geraniums display their effectiveness. There 
is a variegated Ivy-leaf Geranium called L. Ele¬ 
gante, wnich makes a capital basket-plant, 
the variegation being constant and well- 
It flowers quite as freely 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

COLONY OF FERNS NEAR A STREAM. 

People sometimes take special pains to make' defined. It flowers quite as freely as 
ferneries ; but it is astonishing how often, where the plain-leaved kinds, and a good-sized 
the hawkers and others do not steal them, we apedmen i 8 very effective. It is, however, 
may see Ferns establishing themselves by the only i n a sunny, airy position that these 
bottoms of old walls, even on the sunny sides, Geraniums will thrive, for, although they may 
and in many situations with 
the least pretence to the title 
of “country,” or even “sub¬ 
urb.” We have an old wall 
which has literally all the 
Ferns of the district grow¬ 
ing upon it and below it, 
evidently withou anybody 
having sown the 
Beeds or put the 
plants there. If 
this be so, we need 
scarcely say that a 
little pains will go 
a long way with a 
natural and pretty 
fernery. Wherever 
there is any kind 
of rill or streamlet, 
the bolder British 
Ferns look ex¬ 
tremely well, and 
do well, as in the 
colony which we 
here figure. Such 
colonies of Ferns 
might be delight¬ 
fully varied with 
fine hardy plants of 
various kinds, such 

as the Wood Lilies (Trillium), Day Lilies 
(Hemerocallis), and the Irises—which last are 
particularly well suited for the banks of rills 
and streams. Our engraving is from a photo 
taken by Mr. A. P. Jackson. 



Our Readers Illustrations : Colony of Ferns nsar a stream. (From a photograph sent by Mr. A. P) Jackson, 

Cannon-street, E.C.) 


Scarlet Bougainvillea. —I have pleasure 
in sending you a dried specimen of the so-called 
Scarlet Bougainvillea, and hope it may retain 
its colour sufficiently to show that it is more of 
a brick-red than scarlet. It is not common ' 
hero, nor does it seem to be very well known ; 
but I should think plants of it might be in¬ 
creased at any time, as there would be no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining cuttings. It is not to be 
compared in splendour to the purple variety, 
which is a rampant grower, and which may be 
seen in almost every garden here. A small 
cutting, planted near the house a few years ago, 
grew to such an extent that we were lately 
obliged to uproot it. The measurement at the 
base of main stem, which had formed quite a 
hard wood, was 1 foot 10 inches. I enclose 
some of the purple for comparison.— Mrs. 
R. C. C., Bamleh , Alexandria , Egypt, 3rd May, 
1880. The colour of the Jlowers received is 

certainly brick-red ; they are quite distinct from 
all other cultivated Bougainvilleas, and there are 
also other differences in the texture, nervation, 
and form of the bracts , and in the true Jlowers. 
—Ed. 

Variegated Auricula (B. J., Cor*;.—The leaves 
are beautifully variegated, or splashed with cream oolour. 

I have grown many thousands, and have never seen a similar 
case. It Is likely to/retiin its character, and is well 
wor thy of prrservatb 



grow fairly well in a semi-shady or confined 
place, they do not acquire sufficient solidity to 
admit of the production of good flower trusses. 
In the winter time, they may be kept in an 
ordinary living-room, but by the end of March 
they should go into an unheated apartment, 
where they can come along slowly, with 
abundance of air and plenty of light. An 
excellent plant for a very sunny window is 
Othonna crassifolia. It is not much known, but 
when oovered with bright little yellow flowers it 
has quite a cheerful appearance. In habit 
it is much in the way of the Stonecrop family, 
for a species of which it might easily bo 
mistaken. It has the merit of blooming late 
in the autumn and in early winter, and may 
remain without change of soil for some 
years, if well watered and given some liquid 
manure occasionally, during the growing time. 
Like all plants of a succulent nature, it bears 
neglect with much indifference, and is, therefore, 
a good thing for those who have not much time 
to devote to gardening matters. The old 
Wandering Jew Saxifrage is still one of the 
best of window plants, and is worthy of a better 
fate than often befalls it. Well grown, this old 
plant has a very ornamental appearance, and 
the flowers, which are numerously produced, are 
so elegantly poised on the slender footstalks, 
and are so delicately beautiful, as to excite the 
admiration of everyone who may take the 
trouble to examine them. This Saxifrage does 
best where it gets shade in summer after 10 
a.m. It likes a cool, rather moist, atmosphere, 
the foliage being larger and of a better colour 


than in the sun. For a warm room, Panioum 
variegatum is good ; it is distinctly variegated, 
with a dash of pink in it which affords a pleasing 
contrast to the clear white and green. It is 
one of the prettiest of basket-plants, and is not 
nearly so well known to window-gardeners as 
it should be. This Panicum will not do in a cool 
room in winter ; it requires a certain amount of 
warmth, without which it languishes, eventually 
dropping its foliage. 

The common Musk makes an excellent basket- 
plant. It thrives in almost any situation, and 
will oontinue in bloom all the summer, if well 
fed and copiously watered. Few plants require 
so much water as the Musk ; a deficiency of 
this will throw the plants out of flower long 
before their time. The rod-shaped, or Cat’s-tail 
Cactus, used to be much grown for this pur¬ 
pose ; but one seldom sees it now, either under 
window or greenhouse culture. It is a pity that 
such a really attractive plant should be so little 
grown, for the flowers, as regards beauty and 
elegance of form, are on a par with those of 
many Orchids. This, like all the Cactus family, 
demands a large amount of heat and light when 
growing, for, unless the growth gets well- 
matured, no flowers worth speaking of are pro¬ 
duced. What this Cactus wants to render 
it effective is age. When furnished with 
a score of shoots, bearing collectively half- 
a-hundred flowers, it has a fine appear¬ 
ance. A point in its favour is the very small 
amount of care it requires—it seems to be 
almost independent 
of the watering-pot. 
I have a large plant, 
twenty years old, 
which has been in 
the same pot for 
half that time ; the 
growths overlap so 
as to effectually 
prevent the entry 
of water into the 
pot. In hot wea¬ 
ther some water is 
daily poured over 
the head of foliage, 
and I can only 
imagine that suffi¬ 
cient moisture is 
absorbed by the 
shoots to keep them 
healthy. It has 
been stated of 
Cactaceous plants 
that they readily 
absorb water, but 
part with it again 
very slowly—this 
being a provision 
of nature, which 
enables them, in a 
land where no rain falls for months together, to 
maintain life and vigour by utilising the night 
dews in a manner which other plants cannot. 

Sedum carneum variegatum belongs to the 
hardy Stonecrop family, but it is not quite 
hardy enough to withstand such winters 
as the past. It is a pretty little plant, 
and just os easy to grow as the Stone- 
crops generally. It is Quite delicate-look¬ 
ing, the stems being suffused with pink, and the 
white variegation of the leaves being clear and 
constant. This is a plant of rapid growth, and 
soon forms a dense curtain of foliage, a foot or 
more in depth. It does well in a sunny win¬ 
dow, but must have abundance of air all through 
the summer-time. A more striking member of 
the same family, and one of the handsomest 
variegated hardy plants grown, is Siebold’s 
Stone-crop (Sedum Sieboldi variegatum). The 
foliage of this plant is of remarkable substance, 
and looks as if chiselled out of stone. The 
shoots arch away gracefully from the crown, 
and attain, under good culture, a foot in length, 
each one towards autumn being tipped with a 
head of rosy pink flowers. Among Ferns, I 
would recommend particularly Asplenium flac- 
cidum, which makes long, drooping fronds, 
and demands nothing more than shelter from 
frost. For cool rooms and corridors, where 
tender plants will not live in winter, the 
golden variegated Periwinkle has a nice 
appearance ; also baskets made up of hardy 
Ferns, with a few shoots of the common 
English Ivy drooping from the sides. 

Byfleet, 
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BULBS FOB OORBBSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answsn are inserted in 
Gardening/ res <f chaarae if correspondents follow the riilee 
hen laid down for their guidance. All communication* 
for Insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
side of the gaper only, and addressed to the Editor qf Gab- 
dining, 87, Southarmptonstreet, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publishrr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition tc 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece qf paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear *n mind that as 
Gardbxihg has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title plowed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so fax as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often to very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

16742.— Flowers under Elm-trees.—will anyone 
kindly Inform me what ah rube or flower* will now under 
largo Ehn-trees? The soil ia day and light loam. — 
A. C. 1L, Streatham. 

16743.— Maiden-hair Perms.—Will -any reader tell 
me what Maiden-hair Ferns oan be grown in a pit or under 
handlighte, and give me a few hints as to culture ?— 
Young Bbg inner, Nottingham. 

10744.—Azalea mollis bloom dropping 1 oft— 
My Asaleae were full of bloom, but all dropped off. Oan 
any reader give me an idea as to cause? The heat of my 
conservatory is about 56 degs. to 60 degs<—W oodgidr. 

10745.—Flowers tor north window.— Will any 
window gardener kindly sag what flowers would grow beet 
in a parlour window facing north ; also in kitchen window 
below? They are to be grown in box outside.—G. W., 
London. 

10740.— Niphetos Rose-stalks bursting.— Can 
any reader inform me of the (cause and core) of my Rose¬ 
bud stalks swelling and bunting, about one-eighth at an 
inch below the base of the bud ? It occurs only on this 
particular Rose-tree.—W. 8., Fork. 

10747. — Leaves tolling off freshly-planted 
Rose.—Will any Rose-grower tell me why nearly all the 
leaves have come off my Gloire de Dijon Rose-tree ? It was 
planted in the border of the greenhouse this spring. It 
has borne a quantity of Roses; but is almost leaflets.— 
Amateur, Whitehaven. 

10748.—Plants for porch of a London house. 
—1 have a porch on the north side of my house, facing 
east, where fee sun doee not reach it. It is fitted np with 
•helves and virgin Cork, with coloured glass. I am anxious 
to know what plants will thrive best? 1 shall be very 
thankful if any reader will give ms information.— North 
Porch, London. 

10749 — Plum-trees.—I have two Plum-trees growing 
against a fence, and making free growth. Am 1 right in 
pinching in the young shoots put forth from last year's 
ripened wood (nailed in) to within four or five leaves of 
the base ? My notion is to do so bow, and in autumn to 
ahorten them again to two or three eyes, with a view to 
getting fruiting spurs all along the rod.—S tlvanus 

1075<X—Cells seedlings.— Last year I saved some 
seed from a plant in the owen air, and have now a lot of 
yonng plants from it. Is it usual for the Celle to ripen 
seed here, and how long will it probably be before the 
young plant® are likely to bloom 7 I have a greenhouse. 
— Prigs. ,% Hoe any reader raised Cotta seedlings t 
Xf so, perhaps he will kindly give “ Penge ” the informa¬ 
tion desired .—Ed. 

10751.— Rosea,— Please tell me if I may hope to gather 
Roses this summer off a dozen standards given me five 
weeks ago. They were planted according to instruc¬ 
tions given in Gardening by “ Harknees,” pegs 59. At 
present only one, “John Bright.'’ shows signs of life. 
—A. H. C. t Bristol. ,% We doubt very mudi whether, 
under the circumstances, you can expect to obtain bloom 
from them this summer.— Ed. 

10762.— Conifers at Crouch End. —Having seen 
toe following shrubs flourishing in the beautiful park at 
Hastings, 1 should like to know whether they would prove 
quite hardy in the northern suburbs of London: Juni- 
perns prostrate, J. robustue (Glauoous-foliaged Juniper), 
Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta viridis, Cryptomeria elev ens . 
—H., Crouch End. They might do well at Crouch End, 

but few, if any, Conifers thrive near London in smoky 
districts. —Ed. 


10753. — Ants.—Will some kind friend Instruct a 
novice? On paying my dozen standards, Roses, their 
morning visit, I found on Mdme. Louise Ldvtqus about 
half a score of ants, and, on looking more closely, I found 
them engaged in some way upon a soft substanoe that 
appeared to be alive, in shape like a limpet, or, as my boy 
describee, “ like half a Rape seed.” I picked them off 
What shall I do next ?—A. H. C. »*, The substance was 
probably seals.— Kd. 

16754.— Grape Vines going blind.— Will any 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me the reason of Yinee 
going blind ? The bouse is 16 feet square, and the same 
in height: there are seven Yinee in It, and twenty-five canes 
in all. It has a brick floor, and the Yinee are planted inside; 
there is sometimes over 120 degs. of heat, and not a door or 
window open. I shall be thankful if any reader oan give me 
information.— Amatbur, Nottingham. **» No wonder the 
Vines go blind when you keep up such a temperature and 
giva no ventilation. It is surprising that they keep in 
health at all. Some good Grape-grower among our 
readers wM give you a few useful hints, and you should 
consult articles on Grape culture that have already 

gle 


16765.—Paraffin m a fcrss protector.—1 have a 
small orchard of Cherry, Apple, and Damson-trees, all 
three yean old or younger. To prevent sheep from bark¬ 
ing them, is it safe to wash the stems with pure paraffin 
oil? If not, what strength may be used, or is there a 
better preventive ?—L. F. We have had no experience 

of tto use of paraffin for preventing sheep or other animals 
from gnawing the bark of trots; but one of the best pre¬ 
parations for the purpose is Ahlbottn's tree protective 
composition.—E d. 

10756.—Ornamental Grasses.—In Gardening. 
May 15th, then is an article on these. I should be glad 
of any information as to where they oan be bought, also 
the sorts best suited to the damp soil of Lancashire.— 
J. J. H. **» Ornamental Grasses should to obtained 
from or through any seedsman. The large house s sell 
meet of the good kinds. Many of the ornamental Grasses 
are annuals, which would probably grow as well in the 
north as in the south. Most annual#, indeed, do better in 
the north than in the south.— Ed. 

16757.—Daffodils.—Will the better kinds of Daffodils 
do in an ordinary paddock, where the old yellow doublet 
flourish ? My only fear is that the cultivated bulbs should 
not have strength to push through the matted roots of the 
old turf. 1 thought of planting Barrii, obvallaris, Junoi- 
folios, Bnlbooodium, Ac.— Stlvanus. AU the Daffo¬ 

dils will do, except junc\folius and Bulbocodium. Plant 
them carefully ; do not merely dibble them in, but prepare 
the place for them by turning over the sod and breaking 
up the soil. They will take care of themselves afterwards. 
Ed, 

16758.—Pear-tree not bearing.—I should feel 
greatly obliged by advice under the following circum¬ 
stances : I have a wall Pear-tree—young and healthy, and 
favourably situated as regards aspect—which every year 
produces a splendid bloom, but no fruit. What is the 
cause and cure ? At the other side of the wall on which it 
grows is the ash-pit and closet Can this be the cause ? 
Last year a deep cut wss made in the tree from the top to 
the root with the object of “ bleeding ” it, but I doubt 
very muoh the wisdom of that treatment— Horsforth. 

If there were no other eauee, the cutting of the tree 
would be sufficient to account for the failure of the crop.— 
Ed. 

16759.—Brown Ivy.—Lost Christmas twelvemonth I 
bought in the market a pieoe of Ivy, stem and leaves of a 
beautiful brown colour. I was so struck by its beauty 
that I pulled it to pieces, and succeeded in striking three 
pieces, but, to my surprise, they are all green, and show no 
signs of taming brown, whether planted outride or grown 
in the greenhouse. The original had evidently been ding¬ 
ing to a wall. What is the explanation of this ohange of 
oolour ?— Tranmrrb. ,** Ivy, whenever starved on a 
hedgerow, or against a watt, assumes this bjronxy tint ; 
but, as soon as it is placed under changed conditions, and 
is better supplied with nourishment, the leaves become 
green. —Ed. 

10760.—Polyanthuses and Auriculae.— Some 
growers advise that the seed of Polyanthus and Auricula 
should be set as seon as ripe. With regard to the Poly¬ 
anthus, when the seed is sown as soon as gathered, I find 
the plants flower weakly the spring following, but increase 
in sue through multiplication of the root; consequently, 
on tbs arrival of the second spring after sowing, they pro¬ 
duos email trusses ef bloom. By sowing at the ena of 
February or beginning of March 1 oontrive to get a grand 
truss of flower. The Auricula not coming to maturity as 
soon as the Polyanthus, time is gained by sowing imme¬ 
diately after gathering. Is my idea as to the Polyanthus, 
gold-laoed or otherwise, moderately correct?—F. M. K. 

16701.— The greenhouse question.—! have a 
greenhouse, 20 feet by 10 feet, which is unfortunately 
fixed to a wall of the garden, thereby making it the pro¬ 
perty of the landlord should 1 leave. The glass, however, 
is so put in that no putty is used, the panes being rimplv 
held f>y a bntton. It seems to me that if I left I could 
take the glees, which would very likely induoe the land¬ 
lord to give me leave to take the whole house, m it would 
then be perfectly useless to him. The glees, of oourse, 
would be a great help to me in building a new house, 
especially as I do nearly all my building at home, ana 
do not buy ready .made structures. Will any reader who 
knows tell me whether the glass is mine or my landlord’s? 
—A Young Amatbur. 

10702. —Stocking conservatory. —My conserve- 
lory is a lean-to, m a sheltered porition, having the 
dwelling-house at its baok and on one side, and a wall on 
the other ride, with the front facing south-west. I have 
two rows, flow and return, of 8-inoh piping running along 
the side of the wall furthest from the house, heated by a 
coil boiler, but I do not intend to keep up much heat, 
except in cold weather—say, a temperature of about 
56 degs. in winter. I should be glad if someone would 
give me the name of agood flowering climber that doee not 
require muoh root-room, so that I oan have it in a large 
pot or box, to stand on the staging over pipe*. I want 
it to oarer a wall with plenty of bloom ; also what oom- 
post I should use. I should aleo like to know the plants 
that would be beet adapted for a house of this descrip¬ 
tion.— Amateur, London. 

16768.—Failure with Brussels Sprouts.—I 
planted a lot of Brussels Sprouts last year, and, although 
they seemed to thrive well, and were covered with Sprouts, 
they formed no centres, but only leaves. What was the 
cause of this? The soil Is light and poor, but it had a 
drearing, tome months before planting, of manure, consist¬ 
ing of leafy road soraplngs from the town sewage tank.— 
Ttbo. *** Perhaps you Have some of the so-called “ im¬ 
provement#" on the true Brussels Sprout, which is a neat 
rosette. Many of what are called improved Brussels 
Sprouts are coarse, M-fiavoursd crosses between the 
Sprout and some kind of Cabbage. It would to a great 
bleming if novelty-mongers would let good things alone. 
There are plenty of subjects to which they might with 
advantage devote their attention, instead of spoiling the 
good things we have.—E d. 

10764.—Bulblets on Llllnm aur&tum stem.- 
Ky gardener called my attention to-day (May 15th) to the 
formation of four bulblets on the stem of a Lilinm 
auratum. The plant has three stems, two of them with 
flower-buds, ana the bulblets are formed on the third, 
whioh does not show for bloom. These bulblets are not 
immediately above the main, or parent, bulb, but are at 


various heights on the stem, the lowest bring 2 inches, 
and the highest 9 inches, above the soil. Each bulblet is 
perfectly formed, and has a root (in the air, of course), and 
a little stem of its own. I look on the growth as a lusus 
naturae, but it may simply be one of those things not 
dreamt of in my philosophy. Perhaps some of your 
readers will enlighten me on the subject.— F Alstons. 

It is not unusual for LUiums to produce these 
bulblets on the stems, and they afford a ready means of 
propagation .—Ed. 

10765.—Failure with Tulips.-Will some kind 
reader tell me what is the beet manure and soil for bulbs ? 

1 have spent a deal of money and time on the show Tulips j 
but, from the time I first bespui growing (1882), although!' 
have purchased collections from the south, Midlands, and 
Lanoariiire, each lot has retrograded year after year. Up to 
last summer, I resided on the northern slope of a steep¬ 
sided valley, and got very little sun ; but I had my beds 

2 feet out of the ground, and the soil was the best of 
rotten turf. Removing to a garden sloping to the south, 
I planted in faith in the ordinary soil, which, lodging by 
the vegetables and fruit it grows, is very good. I had it 
well turned over and over, and, besides, added some 
sifted garden rubbish ; but I regret to say that my Tulips 
are worse than ever. In my first bed of 50 rows only 10 
bloomed, and in the second only 80, and all look as if 
they were going, going, booh to be gone ! Will anyone 
advise what to do to mend matters ? What I bought last 
year are all blooming; but on last year’s constitution, I 
fear. If 1 cannot suooeed any other way, I will fetoh soil 
from some part of the oountry where they will, and do, 
grow ; but I should like to find oat why, for four years, 
originally good blooming bulbs have gone from bad to 

| worse; taken up early in July and replanted November 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to qffer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

10706.—Tree Mignonette (W. T. C.X—You can grow 
Mignonette in tree form from ordinary sera. 

16767.—Moving Barberries (B. C.).— Autumn is 
the beet time of the year to move these shrubs. 

16768.-Sowing Winter Aconite and Daffodil 
seeds {Penmaen). —8ow the seeds as soon as ripe. 

16709.— Pruning fruit trees (litigate).—You musk 
leave your partly-pruned trees alone now until November 
or December. 

16770 — Marechal Nlel Rose (T. Russell).— Reed 
" J. C. C.’s” article on Martohal Nlel Rose failures In this 
week’s number. 

16771.—Soot-water (Amateur).—Do not put soot- 
water over the foliage of your plants ; 11 you use it at all, 
apply it to the root*. 

16772.—Cheap handbook on Botany (Ko. Ko.). 
—Sir J. D. Hooker's treatise, published by Macmillan, is a 
useful handbook on elementary botany. 

16773.—Cultivating " Balms” (J. Ferry J.—Please 
state plainly what it is you wish to grow. Do you mean 
the Balm-plant, Palms, or the Balsams ? 

16774.—Notes for Gardening (J. H.\—We gladly 
welcome any note or hint sent to us by any amateurs or 
gardeners, no matter how simple their work or words. 

16775.—Geranium leaves turning brown (J. C.X 
—You must tell us something about your treatment before 
we can attempt to suggest any reason for your failure. 

16776.—Cacti (Opuntia).— We know no English firms 
specially engaged in the importation of Cacti; out many 
of the larger nurserymen supply the kinds most in re¬ 
quest. 

16777.—Shading greenhouses (C. J. F.).— Yes; 
you can shade the glass with lime-wash ; but, as we have 
pointed out several times recently, removable blinds 
would be better. 

16778.—Pure white seedling Gloxinia (A mateur). 
—White Gloxinias are not common, though we have seen 
varieties in London nurseries, and if you have a pore 
white one, it is probably a choice thing. 

16779.—Boilers (Grafton).—We cannot reoommead 
the boilers of any particular maker. It you consult 
advertisements in Gardening Illustrated we have no 
doubt you will be able to get what you want. 

16780. — Woodlice (C. J. F.). —You can drive these 
away by making the places where they hide wet, and they 
may be readily caught in traps of various kinds. You will 
find a useful note on the subject in Gardening, Jon. 2nd 
last 

1678L — Double and single Stocks (Emilie 
Roberts).— It is not possible to distinguish double from 
single Stocks at planting-out time. You must trust to 
seed from a good double strain, and there will be a very 
small percentage of singles; 

10782.—Salt for killing weeds (T. W. C.).— Apply 
the salt in dry weather; give just enough to oolour the 
surface of the ground, and then let nature do the rest. 
You ask if it is injurious to apply the hoe or aoraper in 
loosening weeds. Injurious to what ? 

16783.—Treatment of Orange-tree ( Amateur 
Dudley).—Your tree is probably too young to bloom. If 
it requires more pot-room, repot it into flbry loam and en¬ 
courage it to push vigorously. Orange-trees cannot be 
expected to bloom in a very small state. 

16784.—Tarring greenhouse pipes (J. Bunting). 
—Certainly it was wrong to tar the pipes If they were hot, 
and to open the windows so as to remove the smelL Wo 
are surprised that you have not yet seen any ill-effects 
from the fumes and the sudden draught of air. 

10785.—Apples not breaking (J.J.—T ou do not 
give us your address or oounty, ana, to show you how 
neoessary it is to do so, we have only to point out that we 
could probably tell by the locality whether Apples and 
Fears would be expected to be broken at the time you 
wrote. If you are in a late northern or midland district, 
probably they should not. Some Apples and Pears are 
late in breaking, and probably you will find them all 
t right by-and-bye. A few warm days will bring them oat I 
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10 V8S.—Book on groeahouso plants M wmUur, 

Brockin).— Baines’ “ Greenhouse and 8(ov« Plante" is a 
▼ary useful work, but the prioe ia higher than the aunt you 
mention. Raveuaeroft’s “Town Gardening” ia cheap, 
and treats of gome greenhouse as well as of other plant*. 

10787.—Show and fancy Pansies (J. F. C.;.— If 
you look at the numbers of Gardsxixo for Oot. 81st, 
Nov. 7th, Nov. 14th, and Deo. 19th last, you will find 
selections of show and fancy Pansies. In the number for 
Feb. 21st last are the results of a Pansy election which 
will prove a useful guide to you. 

18788.— Botanical names of plants (C. N. P.).— 
The lectin names of the plants you mention are as follows: 
Mi #ler of Thousands (also oalled Wandering JewX Saxi- 
ftaga earmentosa; London Pride, Saxifraga umbroea; and 
Hard Fern, Bleohnum Spioant; “ Gold Balls” is another 
n*vt for Buttercups (Ranunculus). 

18789.— Books on gardening (Geo. Phillips).— 
What kind of gardening work do you mean? Shaw’s 
“Kitchen and Market Garden” is a good work on the 
subjects that it treatsof. Hobday’s “Cottage Gardening” 
IS also a handv book, and the “ English Flower Garden” 
deals with outdoor flowers generally. 

18790.— Exterminating Gout*weed (Rene*).— 
Tea; you may exterminate Gout-weed in the way recom¬ 
mended for Nettles—i.e., cutting them down until they 
die from exhaustion. If you want to get r.d of the weeds 
quickly it would be a good plan to cut them down, and 
put a foot or more of soil over the plants. 

16791.—Plants for small beds (C. if.;.—Yes; you 
SB make use of Pansies, Nasturtiums, and white Pinks 
for the three small beds, if you wish to do so ; but> as it is 
rather late, you would have to get some good-aised flower¬ 
ing plants of Pinks and Pansies if you want to have a 
good effect. You can sow Nasturtiums now. 

16792.— Carpeting bulbous plants (V. C., Crouch 
Mad;.—Some bulbs are benefited by the carpeting, and 
Others are injured; experience would be your best guide. 
The hardiest bulbs will look nice coming up through a 
carpet; but some tender kinds will not thrive, as the 
carpet would prevent the thorough ripening of the bulbs. 

16793.— Books on alpine Flora (E. S. M. Colville).— 
There is a little book published by Swan, Sonnenachein, 
and Co., Paternoster-square, oalled “Tourists’ Guide to 
the Flora of the Alps,” which you might find useful; but 
it if altogether technical and botanical. The atlas that 
you refer to you could probably get through any foreign 
bookseller. 

16794.—Old Asparagus beds (A. B.).— Your best 

C an will be to make new beds in the proper way, and 
sve the old beds until you have the young plants in 
bearing—whioh will not be for two years after the time of 
planting. Always plant good strong yearlings in spring— 
it is not yet too late if you get good plants. When the 
new beds are in proper bearing throw the other plants 
away altogether. Old plants of Asparagus may be worth 
forcing, but they are never worth moving to new planta¬ 
tions. 


the soil used for the Cucumbers is moist, as it ought to 
b«, do not water at alL It .is a great error in culture to 

drench” the soil over a hot-bed whioh has been pre¬ 
pared to plant Cucumbers in. The soil ought to be only 
moderately moist when put in the frame. The plants 
should be the same when planted out, and no water 
should be given until the roots have run well into the soil. 
—D. 

16808.—Pink spring flowers (W. B. IP.;,— The 
late-blooming qualities of Silene pendula is an unfortunate 
feature in one of our most pleasing and effective of hardy 
spring flowers, and, unhappily, we have no other plant 
whioh, obtained so cheaply and readily, will give to us in 
the spring such a delightful hue of oolour. Double red 
and pink Daisies seem to be the cheapest substitutes; but 
theae cannot be raised from seed, and do not always 
bloom as early as desirable. Aubrietias bloom early; but 
have only mauve or purplish hues. Border Polyanthuses, 
from seed sown now, or, better still. Primroses, bloom 
quite early, say from middle of March to middle of May, 
and, though it is difficult to fix distinct colours, are very 
effective.—A. D. 

16804.— Weakly vine (Alfred Pott *).—'The vine is 
all right at present, if it is making any growth at all. Keep 
the roots supplied with water, and as soon as the shoots 
extend more rapidly mulch with manure, and water with 
liquid manure. A tableepoonful or so of 8tanden’s 
manure, sprinkled os the surface, and watered ill, will be 
beneficial. Train up the shoots from 12 inches to 16 inches 
from the glass, as they progress. A greenhouse that is 
without artificial heat, and that only gets the afternoon’s 
sun is not the best position for Grapes ; still good Grapes 
have been grown in such aspects, if the vine shoots are 
syriuged freely every afternoon when the weather is bright 
it will not only encourage growth, but keep off the flies. 
In^bad cases fumigation with Tobaoco must be resorted to. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. M. J. Teil —Try Mr. Bull, King’s-road, Chelsea- 

Southsea .—You will find it in the catalogue issued by Mr. 
Ware, of Tottenham.-— G. Towniey and H. S. Worley .— 
Letters forwarded to “ Mia tee.” 


16796.— Lapagerla leaves curling (J. T. ;.—There 
are traces of green fly on the leaves sent; that alone would 
aooount for the young leaves at the point* of ths shoots 
furling.—D. 

16796.— Peach blister '.(S .).—The Peach trees are 
probably growing in a draughty place. Break up the 
oold currents which rush along the side of the wail by 
some shelter in spring, and the blister will disappear. We 
have seen temporary screens of Reeds placed across the 
border for this purpose with effect.—H. 

18797.— Auricula culture (Delight).—The varieties 
yeu hare raised from seeds are not show Auriculas at all 
For full cultural details see Gardxjuxo, No. 363, p. 72fl! 
The best book on the Auricula is “Hardy Florists’ 
Flowers” (Douglas). You can exhibit at the National 
Auricula Society’s Exhibition, South Kensington, without 
being a member.—D. 

18798.-Watering Mushroom beds (W. Route*). 
—Beyond a mere sprinkling, to keep the surface moist, 
Mushroom beds do not require watering till they have 
been in bearing some time, and are showing signs of ex¬ 
haustion. If the bed has a covering of hay to keep the 
heft steady and the moisture from evaporating, very little 
water will be required till it is necessary to give a fillip to 
the spawn.—H. 

16799.—Apple and Pear trees not breaking 
(C. A . J.). —The treatment has been right, and they may 
yet break. The Quince and Paradise Stocks are not 
adapted for all soils, and, possibly, the toil of your garden 
may not suit them. At any rate, you cannot do better 
now than leave them as they are till the autumn, and then 
prune into shape, cutting to good sound wood. Recently- 
moved trees do occasionally remain dormant for a year. 
—H. 

16800. -Centipedes (E. M. Poppleton k—True centi¬ 
pedes are not injurious to plants, for they feed only on 
■mall insects, grubs, &c. ; but snake millipedes, whioh are 
oloeely allied to the centipedes, are very destructive to 

S lants. Centipedes move very rapidly, and may generally 
e found under pots, stones, Ac. The snake millipedes fre¬ 
quent much the same places, but they are very sluggish in 
their movements, and move with a slow, gliding motion ; 
their legs are very short and numerous. If you are doubt¬ 
ful as to which exist in your greenhouse forward a spec!- 

16801.-SelaglneUa (B. 0. The Selaginella 

sent apparently suffers from exoessive moisture, compared 
with the temperature of the house in which it is grown, 
for, although fond of moisture, and, indeed, requiring to 
he constantly damp at the roots, Selaginella*, as a rule, do 
not keep their foliage long if frequently wetted overhead, 
and especially if the water used for the purpose be very 
oold, and the house in which the plants are grown be 
much wanner. Most Selaginella* also require to be struck 
afresh now and then, or they get very bare at the base, 
principally those belonging to the sections of denticulate, 
apoda. Mertensi, and stoloaifera.- " 

16802.— Making Cucumber bed (Rudolph , Sols). 
—H the heat did not rise above 60degs. in the bed, it oould 
not be said to heat at all. The best plan would be to pull 
the bed down again, and add to the old * 

quantity fresh from t* a stetjleSj ret “ ‘ 
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NAMES OF FJLjAJNTS.. 

Naming Plante.— Persons who wish plant* to be 
named should tend good specimen* properly packed. “ 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot (J the plant « .... 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or fiowert at om time, and 
theee only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist s’ flowers, such as 
Roses , Fuchsias , Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Any communication* respecting plants of fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, 57, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— John Sta&ton.— Anthericum 

oomosum variegatum.- Mr*. F. Elkington.— Looks like 

Henbane (Hyosoyamua niger).- Constance Luca*. — 

Heuohera araerioaua.- Symbol.— Two varieties of Eupny- 

mus japonicus, silver and gold variegation. They oan be 

grafted together on the same bush.- Mr*. Pye-Smith. 

—Prunua triloba.- Geo. Phillips.— Ixia orateroides.- 

Newport PagnelL—1, You must send a proper specimen. 
We cannot tell you what it is; but it is oertainly not 
Anemone palmate alba. It looks like a Coltsfoot; 2, 

Doronicum caucasicum. -AT. T .— Spiraaprunifolra 8. -pi. 

- C. Bowman.— 1, Spiraea Thunbergi; 2, Saxifraga 

oordifolia.- Oakley.— Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua).- 

Thos. fallen.—Ixia craterokies (common; a bulbous 
plant requiring, when grow outdoors, light, loamy, well- 
drained soil, with south aspect; must be protected from 
frost).—A. B.— Anomotheca cruenta; 2, Some species of 
. ;ytisus or Genista (specimen too withered); 8, Apparently 

Hutohinsia alplna ; 4, Asphodel us luteus.- Evelyn,— 1, 

Clay tonia virginioa ; 2, Too withered. Pleaie send another 

specimen.- T. Bart—Wo do not name varieties of 

Pansies. The specimens sent were crushed in transit; 

they seem good enough for exhibition.- J. Thirlaway. 

—Common double Daffodil (Narcissus Tel&monlus plenus). 
You must send a good specimen, properly packed, of the 

other.- J. T. S.— Leopard’a-bane (Doronioum Pardali- 

anchcs).- A. Scott. — Drooping Star of Bethlehem 

(Ornithogalum nutans).- Mrs. Victor Hickley Diplse 

cus glutiuoeus.- W. R. T.— Veronica re pens.— —J. 

Selsby. —Tulips sylveetris (a rare wild plant). 

Our Illustration Competition.— The results of 
the competition will be announced in our next number. 
We are glad to be able to say that, notwithstanding the 
season of the year at which the contest takes plaoe, we 
have received a large number of photographs, many of 
which are of much interest 

Hen-and-Chicken Daisies (Cross Bee., Co. Cork). 
Your mottled-red Hen-and-Chicken, a proliferous Daisy, 
is very distinct from the old and once abundant Hen-and- 
Chicken known in this oountry. Still, there have been 
other forms submitted from time to time ; but these have 
either now died out, or, not finding patronage, have been 
thrown aside as unprofitable. The peculiar feature of 
your kind—that it generally keeps its chickens closely 
clustered under the wings of the hen, thus producing 
pretty tufts of flowers rather than spreading clusters—ia 
very striking and distinctive, and those who love floral 
curiosities will, no doubt, be only too pleased to possess 
plants. Here, in England, Daisies have suffered severely 
from the recent hard winter, and. whilst usually very 
hardy, it is thus seen that conditions sometimes occur 
which are of very harmful character. We should like to 
see Daisies again largely grown. Round London the}’ form 
an important article of oommeroe ; but the most generally 
grown kinds are the dark-red, pure white, and large 
mottled red-and-whits crown-lowered, which, if not so 
effeotivefor massing as either of the former, is attractive, 
because of the dimensions of its blooms. We should 
think your variety—which is really more red than mottled, 
and would well merit the appellation of Beauty of Cork— 
would, if placed in ths hands of sosm narserjnaaa, find 
a ready salt.—A. B. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

RAILWAY GARDENING. 

Many are the good gardeners among station' 
masters and their subordinates, and the railway 
companies do wisely and kindly in offering 
substantial encouragement to their servants 
towards the care of their little gardens. It not 
only increases the men's welfare by pleasantly, 
and perhaps profitably, employing their odds 
and ends of spare time, but it adds materially 
to the interest and refreshment of the 
company’s travellers. Many are the pictures 
of plant beauty one can remember at country 
stations. The otherwise bare boards of the 
waiting sheds draped in a mass of thickly- 
flowered Wistaria ; what might have been the 
blank wall of the “ goads” a sheet of 
bloom of cluster Rosee; an angle of the same 
shed, earlier and later in the year, beautiful 
with Japan Quince and with the flower and 
berry of Crataegus Pyracantha; a long paling 
smothered in the glessy foliage and, alas ! 
never - quite - satisfactory flowers of the 
double Macartney Rose and its undeniably 
beautiful buds; railings wreathed with Hops; 
signal-boxes clothed with major Convolvulus, 
Canary Creeper, and carefully trained Scarlet 
Runners ; the butt-like structure (technical 
name unknown), that arrests the progress of 
wandering trucks at the extreme end of a 
siding, with its raised earthy end a glowing 
bed of Nasturtiums, covering the top and 
flowing over the sides in wreaths of scarlet 
and orange, the solid walls of thick black 
planking being, perhaps, the most becoming 
ground they could have. These are a few in¬ 
stances, vividly remembered, of glimpses of 
flower beauty most welcome to the traveller 
amid the noise and worry of a journey by rail. 
The only thing to be deplored is the many 
examples of misdirected labour and defective 
taste in the way of needless and unsightly 
adjuncts. I think it will be generally noticed 
that station-masters have an unhappy fashion 
for flints. Now flints, especially in a chalk 
country, are very good for making au informal 
edging, though best when half, or more than 
half, covered with little plants sucfP as Stone- 
crops, Houseleeks, Aubrietias, Ac. But I 
have seen stations where flints were used aa 
bedding plants, and where the designer evidently 
thought them of greater importance than 
flowers, and when, after a year or two, the 
flints growing dull, some wild Strawberries 
rambling among them tried to veil their hard 
ugliness, the stony beds were remorsely weeded 
and whitewashed i 

A remarkable instanoe of misdirected labour 
and ingenuity was committed lately at a station 
where a steeply-rising bank of sandy rock, 
crowned with a group of fine Scotch Firs, 
offered rare advantages for making a pieoe of 
rook garden of exceptional beauty. A little 
scooping away of sand to expose a rock surface, 
some spaces of well-prepared soil for the roots 
of climbing plants, a few Hops and vines, one 
or two free olimbing Roses, and the hardiest 
Clematis, a few of the commonest aipines, such 
as Arabis, Aubrietia, and Stonecrop, and a rock 
garden of the highest beauty might have been 
made, with hardly any labour, and simply 
by a judicious use of the natural condi¬ 
tions. Instead of this, there is an elaborate 
monstrosity of heartbreaking hideousness; 
the steep bank, stiffly terraoed and walled 
with glaring flints (exotic to the soil), and in the 
flint walls startling patterns in coal or clinker. 
Some of the terraces are paved with chalk, 
some with coal-ash, some with briok-dust; the 
natural beauty of the bank is utterly destroyed 
and buried under this misapplied mass of artful 
ingenuity, which costs weeks of careful labour. 
And yet the designer of this unhappy garden is 
a true lover of flowers and an excellent prac¬ 
tical gardener, so that one the more regrets the 
lack of true taste that has led to the mistake. I 
know another station where the edging is of 
inverted jam-pots, half-sunk in the ground, and 
another where it is a three-deep row, carefully 
cemented, perfectly even line of whelk-shells, 
a pieoe of work bo well executed that one can¬ 
not but admire the ingenuity and perfection of 
the handiwork. But all this is not gardening, 
and if the railway oompanies, in offering help 
and prizes for well-kept station-gardens, sug¬ 
gested that flowers were of more consideration 
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than flints, jam-pots, and such like accessories, 
they would be encouraging true taste and dis¬ 
couraging a frivolous waste of time. In the 
minds of working folk there is apt to be an 
over-great admiration of ingenuity, cultivated 
at the expense of their sense of what is 
reasonably beautiful. G. J. 


Fifrwort (Scrophularia nodosa) as a 
be© lower. —-All insects appear fond of this 

S lant, especially wasps, and, on thiB account, I 
o not think it would be advisable to have this 
plant near bee-hives. But the Rector of 
Gushenden (p. 123) is in error in correcting 
“S. S. G.,” as to the habitat of the plant, 
which is very fond of moisture and shade. I 
am not confusing this with S. aquatica, as I know 
both species well. The very fact that the plant 
is found in a dry ditch is in itself evidence 
that it knows where to find moisture when 
there is moisture to be had.—J. Waller, 
Brockley, S.E. 

Pheasant-eye Narcissus.— Following 
the advice given in Gardening two years or 
more ago, I broke up two old clumps of 
Pheasant-eye Narcissus and replanted them at 
once, about 3 inches apart, in the kitchen 
garden. Last year there were a few blooms ; 
this year the patch—some 5 feet square—was 
white with flowers ; indeed, I have not seen 
anything like it since I was in Switzerland, on 
the slopes by Chillon. I may remind your 
readers that clumps should be dug out (with a 
fork) in August or September, pulled to pieces, 
and replanted at once, 3 inches or 4 inches deep. 
—Sylvan us. 

Some grood spring; flowers. —Nothing 
can be more lovely in spring than the beautiful 
Androsace sarmentosa, the Primula-like umbels 
of flowers of which are bright rose, and the 
foliage is also extremely pretty. Androsace 
coronopifolia is another desirable plant, the 
flowers of which are white, and, taken collec¬ 
tively, are produced in a pleasing stellate form. 
Of the alpine Phloxes, words are iacapable of 
describing their beauty ; I may name Nelsoni 
(white), frondosa (bright rose), atropurpurea, 
and subulata alba, the last one of the best of 
whites; these are all grand carpet plants and 
flower profusely. Adonis vemalis, with its 
beautiful yellow flowers and elegantly divided 
foliage, should never be absent From the early 
spring border. Two Aubrietias are a great 
improvement as regards size of flower and 
colour upon the old deltoidea ; these are olym- 
pica and Campbelli, both free-growers. Saxi- 
fraga purpurea, with green flowers tipped with 
red, forms a pretty cushion. S. Wallacei, a 
white-flowered, mossy variety, must be regarded 
as one of the most effective. S. peltata, growing 
in a bog, is, in every way, a useful kind, throw¬ 
ing up, as it does, its gigantic stems freely. S. 

S nmulina has yellow flowers, which are very 
istinct, and in every way good. Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis should be in every collection. It 
is elegant in form, and the colouring of its 
flowers is very delicate. Linaria anticaria 
and hepaticaffolia completely carpet the ground 
with miniature foliage and flowers, and 
creep freely over stones in a charming way. 
Doronicum Harpur Crewe is a magnificent 
addition to yellow-flowered plants. It is cer¬ 
tainly the finest of the family to which it belongs, 
and it is an early flowerer. Nearly all the 
foregoing appear to thrive in sandy loam upon 
slightly-raised banks, freely studded with soft 
sandstone. Plants, such as Phloxes and others, 
which grow close upon the surface, although 
healthy and free-growing in spring and 
summer, are very apt to be affected by 
excessive moisture in winter. It is, there¬ 
fore, a desideratum that dryness should prevail 
during that period. Amongst dwarf spring¬ 
flowering shrubs may be mentioned Spirsea 
Thunbergi, a kind with beautiful spray-like 
inflorescence; Andromeda tetragona and poli- 
folia, the former with flowers resembling minia¬ 
ture Lilies of the Valley, the latter similar in 
form, but with blush-pink flowers. Pyrus 
Maulei needs no description. It should be 
found everywhere, being equally valuable for 
its fruit as for its flowers. Magnolia stellata 
has beautiful white flowers, that remind one of 
those of a white Camellia ; Skimmia fragrans, 
as its name implies, bears sweet-scented 
flowers, and is neat in habit ** Polygala ChJ 
buxus is n profuse-floweqmg rf&V., j**"”"' 


adapted for rockwork; Daphne Fioniana is, 
perhaps, the sweetest of the family to which »t 
belongs, and appears to be perfectly hardy—at 
least in the southern counties. Amongst plants 
with pleasing foliage must be named Alchemilla 
pubescens, with pretty silvered foliage ; Carex 
acuta, Sempervivum triste, the last with very 
distinct blood-red rosettes ; Festuca altissima, 
a small, Pampas-like Grass of great beauty ; 
and Euphorbia pilosa, the shoots of which have 
curious golden tips. These may all be grown 
in gardens with advantage.—C. D. 

A beautiful rock flower.—The Hima¬ 
layan Androsace (A. lanuginosa) is a rather rare 
and charming Indian alpine flower, the beauti¬ 
ful silvery growth of which makes it attractive, 
even if it never flowers. Put in under the 
warm side of a rock in sandy soil, in seashore 
or mild districts, it flourishes, but we have seen 
it grow perfectly well in sandy borders without 
any rocks or assistance of that kind. In Pauls 
nursery at Cheshunt we saw it remarkably 
vigorous on the rockwork in warm ledges. It 
is distinguished by its spreading, and sometimes, 
when in vigorous health, long trailing shoots, 



The Himalayan Androsace (A. lanuginosa). 

and bears umbels of flowers of a delicate rose 
colour ; the leaves are covered with silky hairs. 
It is propagated by cuttings and flowers from 
J une to October. 

Anemones as annuals.— This is, in my 
opinion, the only satisfactory way of growing 
Anemones. Select a warm sheltered spot for 
them, as they require all the assistance they can 
get in the way of heat. As to soil, they are 
not very particular, provided it is fairly rich 
and pretty free from stones and hard lumps of 
earth. For several years I made it a practice 
to sow broadcast and to cover the seeds with 
fine soil; but, owing to the difficulty of separat¬ 
ing the seeds from each other, I found that the 
plants came up very irregularly—in some places 
there were large patches, and in others bare 
spaces. I now sow in drills 8 inches apart, 
first treading the surface and drawing the a rills 
about half-an-inch deep. Before sowing, I turn 
the seeds into a saucer along with a good hand¬ 
ful of silver sand ; this and the seeds are then 
rubbed through the hands, by which means the 
fluffy matter which makes the seeds cling to 
each other is disentangled, and a more regular 
plant is secured. It is important to keep the 
surface of the bed moist, so as to enable the 
seeds to vegetate quickly. The stronger the 
plants get before autumn, the more flowers 
they will produce ; and, as the seeds must 
not be buried very deeply, they soon get dry in 
hot weather ; therefore, regular attention in the 
way of watering, so as to get the plants above 
ground quickly, is essential. However carefully 
the seeds may be sown, there will be sure to be 
a few places where they have come up in patches 
of half a dozen or more together, and, in order 


to secure strong plants, it is necessary to thin 
them out. I have never been successful in 
transplanting Anemones, but no doubt it may 
be done with a fair prospect of success where 
wanted. It will be better to transplant than 
to throw the plants away. If they are to be 
transplanted, they must be carefully lifted, 
and clull or showery weather should be selected 
for the work. Our beds of Windflowers have 
been a blaze of colour, those of purple and 
scarlet shades being very beautiful—so brilliant, 
in fact, that we could not get on without them. 
I know of but few hardy plants that furnish so 
many flowers, extending over so long a time, as 
these Anemones ; and yet, with a warm border 
or bed of fairly good soil and a bit of seed, any¬ 
one can have them with very little trouble.— 
Taunton. 

1 6580.— Clothing bare surface under 
trees. —Grass will never do there, but English 
Ivy would; and nothing looks nicer, the verduie 
being constant. The common Periwinkle does 
very well in such situations, also the St. John’s 
Wort. The great point is to get the plants 
well established by summer, as, the soil being 
naturally dry, they are likely to Buffer. 
Therefore, the best time to plant is in October, 
digging the ground over ana working in some 
rotten manure, which will give the plants a 
good start. If the Ivy is planted rather thickly, 
and kept pegged down, it will form a carpet in 
the course of a year or so.—J. C. B. 

16613.— Mignonette. —To have this in 
bloom in August sow in the open border in 
spring. Two sowings should be made—*.e., in 
the farst and last weeks of April—and will 
suffice to make August a fragrant month. To 
have Mignonette in the dwelling at that time, 
sow in pots instead of in the open, standing 
them in a shady place till the young plants are 
well on their way, then putting them where 
they get plenty of sun and air. They will do 
on the window-ledge, but not indoors, till they 
begin to bloom. Only one plant is to be left in 
a 4 J pot, and two in a 6-inch pot. When the 
roots touch the sides of the pots give a little 
weak liquid manure, or a dressing with some 
artificial fertiliser.—J. C., Byjlcet. 

16645. — Azalea unhealthy. — Azaleas 
cast their foliage from various causes, tho 
pi incipal of which are—dryness at the roots, a 
bad condition of the soil, brought about by in¬ 
judicious watering or unsuitable compost, or 
the presence in number of that arch enemy of 
this plant, thrips, and, occasionally, red spider. 
In the matter of watering, Azaleas require more 
careful attention than most things ; the roots, 
being of a fine, hair-like nature, are sure to 
suffer much if they get very dry. They should, 
therefore, be watered just as the soil becomes 
almost dry, giving just enough to wet it 
through. In order to keep insect pests at bay, 
the plant should be encouraged to make a strong, 
healthy growth as soon as the flowers fade. 
Every morning, when the weather is hot and 
dry, the foliage should be well syringed—not 
merely wetting the upper surface, but getting 
a tolerably strong spray to the under surface 
of the leaves. This will make matters too un¬ 
comfortable for thrips and spider. From tho 
middle of August to the end of September they 
should go into the open air. Plants that have 
gone wrong should be turned out of the pots 
to examine tho drainage. Oftentimes defective 
drainage is the cause of much mischief.— J. C. B. 

16636.— Senecio pulcher.—This is hardy 
enough, but in some soils is very disappointing ; 
for, although it does not die away, the flowering 
shoots are too weak to display the true character 
of the plant. This arises from the old crowns 
partly wasting away in winter—the effect 
generally of too much moisture in cold soils. 
The best way is to treat this as many peren¬ 
nials have to be treated in cold soils—*, e., as 
a biennial. Pieces of root about an inch long, 
dibbled in sandy soil, will make nice little 
plants by the end of the season. These are best 
in pots, and kept ia a cold frame until the 
middle of March, then planting out in rich soil. 
Senecio pulcher well repays this trouble—it is 
so showy.—J. C. B. 


16535.—A question of liability.— It seems that 
neither “ Pigeon ” nor anyone else is liable for the damage 
done to the trees. He 1ms not been guilty of any negli¬ 
gence, and had no legal control over the rabbits, and 
cannot, therefore, be held responsible for the damage 
done.— Lawyer “ Y.” 
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FRUIT. 

RENOVATING OLD APPLE ORCHARDS. 
It being admitted that our old orchards have 
fallen into a sadly-neglected state, the question 
as to the best mode of renovation naturally 
comes to the front. Apparently, under the 
impression that shelter was of more importance 
than good drainage, many old orchardists, often 
for the convenience of having their fruit near 
home, fixed upon low sites for their plantations. 
A certain amount of shelter is undoubtedly 
necessary, but we must have light, and sun, and 
air, and, important as a deep moist soil may be, 
we must endeavour to rise above the line of 
spring and autumn fogs—the first so detri¬ 
mental to the blossoms, the second a great 
drawback to the production of colour and high 
flavour. Another mistake which orchardists 
throughout all generations have made has been 
close and indiscriminate planting. Good, bad, 
and indifferent varieties have been crowded 
and bundled together, and, as might natu¬ 
rally be expected, the good, not unfrequently 
moderate, growers have been overgrown, ana 
rendered of little value ; in many instances 
they have been exterminated. Planters of 
modern orchards can and do avoid these mis¬ 
takes, as we frequently see healthy plantations, 
composed of a few varieties which keep pace 
with each other, growing on naturally-drained 
hillsides, where, owing to the absence of cold, 
stagnant water, and the presence of a brisk in¬ 
vigorating atmosphere, they escape spring frosts 
and produce fruit of the finest quality. We 
cannot, however, change the site of an old low- 
lying orchard which we may wish to renovate ; 
but I have proved, to my own satisfaction, that 
much may be done to ameliorate the soil and 
improve the atmosphere. It is now too late to 
commence draining; not so the making of 
notes as a preliminary to 
Clearing out worthless varieties, drain¬ 
ing, and replanting in the autumn. The flower¬ 
ing and fruiting periods offer facilities for taking 
stock of every tree, be it Apple or Pear, in the 
orchard, and such varieties as are found to be 
below the first standard of excellence should be 
marked for removal or grafting. Where the 
varieties have already been proved to be bad, and 
others known to be good are suffering from over¬ 
crowding, the sooner thecumberers of the ground 
are removed the better. If, on the other hand, 
the inferior varieties are vigorous and healthy, 
and not encroaching on their more deserving 
neighbours, they should be headed back next 
February for re-grafting in the spring. In every 
instance, the mode of filling up every vacancy, 
either by grafting or re-planting, should be 
decided upon by the time the orchard is cleared 
in the autumn, for it is a well-known fact that 
when once established the best trees do not 
require any more care or expense than worth¬ 
less ones. Conjointly with these summer notes, 
another set should also be made ; clean, healthy 
varieties, true to name, which produce fine fruit, 
up to the mark in colour and of first quality, 
should be marked for taking grafts from. The 
complete revision of an old orchard may per¬ 
haps occupy some years, but it is pleasant work 
that will pay, and, once set about, it is not so 
difficult as many may imagine. 

Draining. —All gardeners and farmers know 
that a given quantity of moisture in the 
ground is absolutely necessary to successful 
culture; but it must not be in excess, 
and on no account must it be stagnant. 
Water which remains long stagnant in contact 
with decaying vegetable matter oecomes impure 
and positively injurious to the trees struggling 
for life on water-logged land. An orchard in 
such a plight, and there are many of them, may 
safely be voted on its last legs. A rent-paying 
orchard must be well-drained—if by Nature, 
well and good ; but even then I should prefer 
putting in pipe drains to aerate the soil, if not 
to.carry off excessive rain in wet seasons. The 
rain should, however, flow off gradually, feed¬ 
ing the roots as it goes, but leaving the soil sweety 
porous, and in a condition to receive warmth 
from the atmosphere. The effect of draining 
may not be felt all at once, but the removal 
of injurious gases and the addition of several 
degrees to the warmth of the soil will gradually 
and surely stimulate the roots into early action 
in the spring ; thejf vFill .have whpleqpme food 
in abundance witfljjgj^cp, 4<fe©r details 


being attended to, healthy and vigorous growth 
will follow. The mode of draining must be 
regulated by the incline and nature of the land 
and the way in which the trees are planted. If 
most convenient, they should run parallel with, 
but not too near, the lines of trees, and suffi¬ 
ciently close to each other to draw the whole of 
the cold stagnant water from the sub-soil. The 
latter, if heavy marl or clay, should be replaced 
with stones or rough cttbris immediately above 
the drain-pipes to insure the downward passage 
of surface water, warmth, and air, or, lacking 
these materials, the clay may be burnt before 
it is returned, as a foundation for the better 
soil, which should be kept near the surface. 
The best time to open the drains in pasture 
orchards is immediately after the crop is 
cleared, and in the event of the enclosure being 
free from stock they may, with advantage, be 
left open for some time to dry and aerate the 
soil. Drainage in tillage orchards must, of 
course, be taken in hand as early as possible 
after the crops, be they green or white, are 
cleared away from the surface. W. C. 


Rabbits.—Will some readers of Gardening 
kindly advise me with respect to the nature— 
and its remedy—of a disease that has lately 
attacked my rabbits ? I had a splendid doe, 
perfectly healthy, which suddenly seemed dis¬ 
inclined to take her supper, although there 
was nothing unusual in her appearance. The 
next morning, however, her whole body was 
distended to more than twice its natural size, 
and at midday she died, leaving behind a litter 
of nine beautiful little ones, about a fortnight 
old. Being unwilling to lose these also, I re¬ 
solved to bring them up by hand, if possible. 
They have been fed with warm cow’s milk, 
previously scalded, slightly diluted and sweet¬ 
ened, and have taken very kindly to the point 
of the glass syringe, through which they have 
been supplied ; indeed, for the five days during 
which they have been thus fed they have made 
wonderful progress, until yesterday afternoon, 
when one of three of the strongest and most active 
suddenly developed a distention as remarkable 
as its mother’s—in fact, it looked like a blown- 
out bladder, and could not stand. It died 
shortly after being attacked. Two others are in 
a similar condition, whilst two or three more 
show some indications of the same disorder, 
although they are still active and hungry. The 
mother was daily fed on the same food as my 
other rabbits, which run in a large, warm, well- 
lighted and ventilated stable, covered with dry 
litter. Their food consists of Oats, Sharps, and 
Bran (moistened, as green food is so scarce just 
now), and boiled Potatoes, well mixed together— 
this is the principal meal, morning and evening; 
Oats, clear Hay, and such green food as seems 
suitable just now—Dandelion, leaves of 
Plantain, Turnip-tops, Swedes, Ac. A few 
days before the doe’s death I added "Shep¬ 
herd’s Purse,” which they all appeared to 
relish. I may add that one or two of my does 
have a depraved taste fer scraping up soiled 
litter, which they probably, at times, consume. 
When I observe this, I increase their quantity 
of green food, giving the breeding does moderate 
quantities of warm milk. The remarkable 
feature of the disorder is the suddenness with 
which the animals are attacked—that is to say, 
with which it makes itself visible to the 
breeder. I, of course, conclude that the infant 
rabbits have taken the disease—if it be one— 
from the mother, but another fine doe, which 
kindled three days since, at times has a ten¬ 
dency to the same distention; it, however, 
passes off. All food given is perfectly sound.— 
Bab BIT-KEEPER. 

16660 .—A careful man’s question.— 
You can build before the window at any time 
within twenty years from the date of its estab¬ 
lishment, but after that period (unless you 
could prove that the existence of the window 
had always been subject to your nermission) it 
would become an "ancient light, with which 
you could not interfere. In order to preserve 
your rights, and at the same time oblige your 
neighbour, you should obtain from him a written 
agreement, stamped with a sixpenny stamp, 
stating that he will remove the window on your 
demand, and will, in the meantime, pay you an 
annual rent of—say, sixpence, for permission to 
put and maintain it. Be careful to take the 
rent regularly. If your neighbour will not 


assent to the proposed arrangement (which is a 
common one in like conditions), then erect an 
obstruction in front of the window as soon as it 
is made, and do not remove it while the window 
is there.—A rchitect. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

SNAILS AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET. 

A correspondent writes to ask for information 
as to the cookery of snails, and the following 
receipts are given for his guidance and for the 
information of other readers who may desire 
to taste dishes esteemed delicacies by our near 
neighbours. 

All snails are edible, and many of them are 
much appreciated for their nutritious and 
valuable medicinal qualities. They are more 
generally eaten abroad thau in this country, 
although, like many other little-used articles of 
food, they are now receiving attention, and be¬ 
ginning to take a place upon our carefully- 
provided dining-tables. The season when 
snails are best for eating, is from September 
until May, or from the time that they retire 
from work until they resume their busy life. 
They may sometimes be eaten during a cool 
summer season, but in hot weather they might 
prove decidedly injurious. Snails frequently 
supply a part of many choice dishes, which, in 
France and elsewhere, are considered great 
delicacies, and these Bame delicacies may be 
provided for our own tables at a nominal cost 
with a slight amount of trouble. It is merely 
prejudice that prevents many people from en¬ 
joying a good and wholesone meal of snails, or, 
as they are termed in French, "Escargots.” 
Snails are not, as a rule, easily digested, but 
they are very rich in mucilage, and, when pro¬ 
perly cleansed and well cooked, are soothing 
and strengthening to persons suffering from 
consumption, or any chest complaint. Where 
much eaten, they are reared and fed for the 
table in enclosures called " snaileries,” their 
favourite food being oatmeal, with the occasional 
addition of a little boiled white wine. The 
variety which has a large whitish shell with 
dark bands is considered the best for eating, 
although the " garden snail ” is by many pre¬ 
ferred for its smallness and delicacy. It is said 
that these are collected in large quantities 
around London and sent to the Paris markets. 
Those gathered on chalky and gravelly soils are 
the best. To cleanse snails thoroughly after 
they have been well fed, they should be kept 
without any kind of food for two or three days. 
They are then in a fit state to be cooked accord¬ 
ing to any of the following directions. 

Soupe d’escargots. —Take three dozen gar- 
d n snails, the white part of two Leeks, one 
white Turnip, three pints of white stock or 
broth (failing either of these, take two pints of 
cold spring-water), white pepper and salt to 
taste. Wash the snails quickly in cold spring- 
water to remove any grit or dirt from the shells. 
Bruise them with the shells in a mortar (or by 
means of a rolling pin and strong basin), put 
them into a saucepan, with the vegetables finely 
minced, pepper, salt, and stock. Stir over the 
fire until boiling; skim thoroughly, and let sim¬ 
mer for one hour ; strain through a hair-sieve, 
or, failing this, press as much as possible through 
a coarse cloth ; return to the saucepan and stir 
until boiling. Serve hot with, or without, the 
addition of one gill of cream, beaten with the 
yolks of two eggs, put into the soup tureen, and 
the boiling soup poured over. 

Stewed escargots. — Take fifty garden 
snails, put them into a saucepan of boiling salt 
and water, and let them boil for fifteen minutes. 
Pour away the water and take etfch snail from 
its shell and rinse thoroughly in fresh warm 
water ; strain. Melt in a saucepan one ounce of 
butter, add to it a tablespoonful of finely- 
chopped Chives, Mushrooms, and Parsley ; toss 
these over the fire for a few minutes and then 
add half an ounce of flour ; mix well, and pour 
on one large cupful of cold water. Stir until 
boiling, add the snails, cayenne pepper and salt 
to taste ; simmer for half-an-hour. Have ready 
a slice of toast, which plaoe upon a hot dish; 
add the juice of half-a-lemon to your stew, pour 
over the toast and terve hot. Another Way: 
Take three dozen snails, and, after they are re* 
moved from their shells and rinsed, throw them 
into half-a-pint of hot milk; simmer for twenty 
minutes. Thicken with one ounce of butter, 
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relied in half an ounoe of floor; stir until boil- 
kc, season to taste and serve hot. 

Escargots farcts.— Secure two dozen fine 
large snails. Boil them in salt and water, 
and take them out of their shells ; return the 
snails to the saucepan with a small teacupful of 
warm water, a tiny piece of butter, a small Onion, 
and a pinch of cayenne pepper, and let them sim¬ 
mer by the side of the fire until quite tender, then 
drain them. While the snails are Btewing pre¬ 
pare the shells and stuffing. Wash the shells 
thoroughly and brush them, well drain and dry 
before the fire. Mince one tablespoonful of 
Parsley, one of Chives, two tablespoonfuls of 
bread crumbs, two ounces of butter, cayenne 
pepper and salt to taste. Mix these together 
until you have a soft paste (if not sufficiently 
moist add a teaspoonful of the liquor in which 
the snails have been cooked). Press a little of 
this mixture into the bottom of each shell and 
return the snail to its home. Again cover well 
ever with more of the mixture, making the sur¬ 
face smooth and even with the shell by means 
oi a knife dipped in water, and twenty minutes 
before they are wanted put them on a dish in a 
hot oven; serve them on the same dish and place 
a small fork for each person with which to ex¬ 
tract the snails from the shell. If more con¬ 
venient they may be grilled over a bright fire 
for five or six minutes, instead of baking. In 
Paris they are frequently placed on an iron 
plate over burning charcoal. Serve with slices 
of thin brown bread and butter and a cut lemon. 
The addition of a little white wine, put into the 
dish before baking, is by many considered an 
Improvement, but where economy is the order 
of the day this luxury may easily be dispensed 
trith. Annik M. Griggs. 


QUERIES. 

1667S. — Malting yeast. — Will " E. T. Robinson ” 
(fk 188) kindly say how long the yeast must stand before 
tm, and how much must be used to one gallon of flour ? 
JUbo, does he set the sponge over night ?—M. Andkmost. 

-Will “ E. T. Robinson, Cardiff,” kindly give a little 

farther information respecting the yeast? I should be 
glad to know how soon it may be used after it is made, 
and the quantity required, say, for 14 lb. of flour.— 
If. A. W. 

16805.—Whitebait.— Will Hiss Griggs, or some other 
reader of Gaanmniie, be so kind as to give me a receipt for 
•oaking whitebait, plain as well as devilled ?— Cklzk *t 
Amux. _ 


THB KITCHEN CARDEN, 


Ridge Cucumbers. —These should be 
grown by all wbo have no glasshouse, pit, or 
name in which to grow more choice varieties. 
They may be laised, grown, and fruited suc¬ 
cessfully iu the open air from May until the 
•nd of September. Notwithstanding the name, 
ridges are unnecessary for them ; on the con¬ 
trary, they succeed very well on level ground ; 
Indeed, I have gathered many bushels of them 
from our kitchen garden borders. In May and 
#une it is an advantage to have them up on a 
flight hotbed, but from July until the end of 
the season they grow and fruit as well as any¬ 
one could possibly desire on level ground. A 
•Ught hotbed may be formed by collecting to¬ 
gether lawn mowings or old vegetable refuse of 
nay kind which will ferment a little. From two 
wheelbarrow-loads to two cartloads will make 
beds to suit different requirements. Two or 
three plants may be raised and grown on two 
or three wheelbarrow-loads of material, and 
they may be grown plentifully on a larger 
heap. The materials should be made into a 
ridge about 2 feet in depth and the same in 
width, treading it down firmly. Then place 
about a barrow-load of soil every 2 feet apart 
along the top. This should take the form of 
g mound and Bhould consist of three parts 
loam, or ordinary garden soil, and one 
part of good manure. Make each mound very 
nrm, and then insert in its centre two seeds, a 
few inches from each other, and about 3 inches 
below the surface. This completes operations 
•o far, and in a fortnight or so the plants will 
be up and growing freely. Care must be taken 
that slugs do not destroy them, and as soon as 
the shoots push forth, train them outwards 
from the plant; never allow them to become 
Crowded. Stop them when they begin to 
straggle away and always cut the fruits off 
before they become yellow in colour. They are 
maturing then, and that will cause the plants 
to oease fruiting. In warm dry weather, give 
••pious supplies of iWat»r, and, iff bearing 
Digitized b" * 




heavily, let the water be liquid manure. In 
order to grow them without hot-beds or any 
artificial aid dig a few forkfuls of manure into 
the surface of the soil in a warm, sheltered 
corner of the garden ; plant the seeds in one or 
more such places, and they will soon grow. 
See that while young they are not eaten by 
slugs, train out the shoots as they grow, and 
attend to watering and cutting the fruits as 
may be required. I am acquainted with a 
small garden in which ridge Cucumbers are 
grown near some bushes over which the 
Cuoumbers are induced to climb, and in the 
fruiting season a pretty crop may be seen hang¬ 
ing from the branches; others scramble over 
bundles of old Pea sticks placed near them and 
grow and fruit freely. The short prickly or 
Gherkin variety is suitable only for pickling. 
Stock wood is a good kind, but King of the 
Ridge is a better, as it produces fruit from 
12 inches to 14 inches in length, and is excellent 
in quality.—C. 


FINOCCHIO, OR FLORENCE FENNEL. 
Can any reader inform me where I can get the 
seed of the Finocchio, or Italian Fennel, which 
is boiled and eaten as a vegetable in Italy? 
Also any information as to the culture of the 
plant will be acceptable. I wonder why it is 
not more used in England. I have just re¬ 
turned from Italy, and all over the country 



Flnooohio, or Florence Fennel (Fconiculum dulce). 


found Finocchio constantly at the tables cTh6te. 
It is an excellent vegetable in winter, somewhat 
similar to stewed Celery. H. C. 

Finocchio, or Florence Fennel, is an 
annual and a native of Italy. The stalks do 
not exceed 3 feet in height, and have, just 
above the ground, large, dilated, bulb-like 
growths, which, when blanched, constitute the 
edible portion of the plant. (See wood-cut.) 
The flower umbels are large, with thickish rays, 
which have a wild, sweet flavour. The seed is 
sown in spring for a summer crop, and succes- 
sional sowings can be made until July. Sow in 
rows 16 inches to 20 inches apart, and thin-out 
the seedlings to 5 inches or 6 inches apart. 
Beyond watering the plants plentifully, little 
further attention is required. When the en¬ 
largement of the leaf stalks at the base of the 
stem has attained about the size of a hen’s egg, 
it should be earthed up, so that about half of it 
may be covered. Ten days afterwards, cutting 
for use may be commenced with the most for¬ 
ward plants and continued as each plant ad¬ 
vances in growth. It should be grown very 
quickly. Some of the Continental houses would, 
no doubt, be able to supply seeds. —Ed. 


The Onion grub.—Some time ago there 
was a correspondence in Gardening relative to 
the Onion grub, one writer mentioning that he 
knew a certain cure ; but I could, not find out 
that the secret (if it was one) was ever disclosed. 
We are on the red sand-stone here, much 
troubled with wire-werm, and the Onion crops 


always with this Onion grub. I have usually 
watered with soot-water, sometimes with 
paraffin and water (a wine-glassful to a pail of 
water, kept well stirred), but have found the 
soot-water the best. By this means, the crop 
has been saved, but more or less injured. 
Now, allow me to mention a cure for the Onion 
grub, practised for years by an old gardener in 
this neighbourhood, and never known to fail! 
Put some saw-dust in a tnb, and soak it with 
paraffin, and stir it np well. Sow it between 
the drills of Onions pretty thickly, equally dis¬ 
tributed, and leave it; it will not hurt, if hoed 
in when running the Dutch hoe between the 
drills. It is not too late to try this now.— 
P. L. Hart (CoL), Boss. 

Mushrooms in sawdust.—I have grown 
Mushrooms in sawdust here for years past— 
that is to say, after it has done service as & bed 
for horses and got intermixed with their drop¬ 
pings. I have never been able to detect the 
least difference in size or quality between Mush¬ 
rooms in sawdust and those produced in the 
ordinary way. I have also been successful in 
growing them in peat Moss. Respecting the 
quality of Mushroom spawn, my belief is that 
the majority of it is fruitful, and I am fully 
convinced that if Mushroom growers would take 
the precaution, when ordering it, to add these 
words: “ Please send the spawn quite fresh, 
so that it can be broken by the hand,” good 
samples would in every case be supplied. If it 
requires hammering to get into pieces, success 
need not be looked for.—R. G. 


Gardens of light and shade:— Those 
of our readers who were interested in the 
articles on “Gardens of Light and Shade,” 
published in Gardening in the early part of 
last year, will be glad to learn that they have 
been collected and issued in book form by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. The book 
is illustrated by photographs which serve to 
show faithfully the results -attained when the 
principles laid down by the author have been 
followed. 

16536. — Peacocks in gardens.— Few 
people care to proclaim themselves law¬ 
breakers, but “ J. B. W.” (page 127) virtually 
does so. He constitutes his gardener exe¬ 
cutioner, and forthwith orders a poor youDg pea¬ 
cock to be shot “Jedburgh justice fashion,” 
which signifies—hang first, try afterwards. 
Courtesy is perhaps not to be expected from one 
with an “ embittered life,” but it would have 
been neighbourlike to have informed the owner 
that his bird was playing havoc with tallies 
and Pansy cuttings, to the extent of making 
‘‘angels weep.” Prompt measures would have 
been taken to remove it, and prevent its return. 
“ J. B. W.” seems to imagine that he has done 
a smart thing in infringing the laws of his 
country, and appears to think he has set an 
example worthy of imitation. The example is 
pernicious, and if anyone follows it, the world 
will have another instance of the blind leading 
the blind. My garden is an open one, and 
neithermypea nor other fowls ever injure itin the 
slightest, for. the .simple reason that they rarely 
enter it; if oi^e does so, a ayringeful or two of 
water, or a handful or two of earth, vigorously 
applied to the intruder, secures a hasty re¬ 
treat, and a strong aversion to return.— Tub 
Victim’s Owner. 


16674.— Moles in gardens.— By all means 
rid your garden of these depredators. As to their 
draining the soil, the benefit they confer is 
purely imaginary. As vermin destroyers, the 
good they do is far out-weighed by the mischief 
they do in the pursuit. To catch moles with a 
spring trap, the main run should be found. li 
the ground is soft, the animal will either go under 
or on one side of the trap. To prevent this, 
some people ram the ground hard where the trap 
is to be put down, and as soon as the mole has 
made the run good where it was rammed, the trap 
is 8et. Another way—which never fails—is to set 
the trap where the run crosses the path from 
one plot to another. If it cannot readily be 
found by other means, get a piece of iron rod, 
pointed at one end, and with a hammer drive it 
into the path at distances about an inch apart, 
the same way as the path goes, which will be in 
a direction at right angles to that in whioh the 
run goes. When the run is come to, the rod will 
slip in wily.—L. G. K. frorn 
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BOUGAINVILLEA GLABRA. 

This is one of the beat plants we havefor decora¬ 
tive purposes, for, if well managed in the first 
stages of its growth, it will flower freely in a 
small state. Young plants of it are easily 
obtained in spring when the old plants are 
pruned back after being rested during winter; 
procure then as many cuttings as may be re¬ 
quired for one season; take them off with a 
heel of firm wood attached to them, as cut¬ 
tings of that kind root quioker and are more 
tone relied upon than cuttings taken off the 
points of long shoots. The soil used for the cut¬ 
ting pots should consist of sifted peat, leaf- 
mould a third, and a small portion of silky loam, 
adding about one-half of the whole bulk of sharp 
silver sand. Mix well together, fill the pots, ana 
place a thin layer of sand upon the top of the 
soil, firming it well. Dibble the cuttings round 
the sides, and place the pots in a propagating-pit, 
or hot-bed, in whioh there is a steady bottom- 
heat and a top temperature ranging from 65 
degs. to 70 degs. Under such conditions the 
cuttings will root in a few days; the young 
plants should then be potted off singly into 
3-inch pots, using the same compost as before, 
but not so much sand. After potting, replace 
the plants in the same temperature as before 
until they get established in the fiesh soil, when 
they may be removed into a temperature of 
about 50 degs.; thus treated, the wood will be 
firm and short-jointed. When the shoots have 
made four leaves, pinch their tops ; they will 
then form good specimens. Shift once more 
during the summer, when thoroughly well rooted; 
6-inch pots will be sufficiently large for the first 
season, and if well treated a few nice sprays of 
bloom will be produced during the autumn. 
Attend well to the watering, ana endeavour to 
promote growth until the end of September or 
oeginning of October, when water should be 
gradually withheld until the whole of the leaves 
fall off. After that, just give sufficient to keep 
the wood of the plants from shrivelling. Keep 
them in this state until February or early in 
March, when they should be again started into 
growth. Where a good supply of bloom is 
required for several months, tne plants should 
be started at intervals of three or four weeks. 
Shift them into larger pots as soon as they com¬ 
mence to grow. Some prefer giving them a 
shift into larger pots as soon as pruned in the 
autumn, but I must give the preference to 
spring potting. Use good fibry peat and 
yellow loam in the proportion of three of the 
former to two of the latter, and a fair portion 
of sharp sand to keep the whole open ; by this 
treatment good specimens may be had the third 
year. If room for this plaut can be found in 
the intermediate house, place it there, either 
planted out in a prepared border, or in a large 
pot, training the snoots over the roof, and a 
long succession of bloom will be the result. At 
Adaington-park there used to be a fine specimen 
of this Bougainvillea growing in a low span- 
roofed house, in which it was hardly ever out 
of bloom. Indeed, during summer bushels of 
bloom were often cut from this plant. 

_ W. C. 

16533. — Steam from greenhouse 
boiler. —If “ Amateur ” cannot keep his fire 
going without boiling the water, his system of 
stoking must be very wrong. I have two St. 
Margaret’s heating apparatuses —one in a small 
house, 8 feet by 7 met, the other standing on the 
first-floor landing of the dwelling-house; this 
has been kept going night and day from October 
last until the end of last month, and I have not 
had the water boiling during the whole of that 
time. I burn ordinary gas coke, broken small, 
mixed with the cinders from the house fires and 
a little coal; I also find it a good plan to break 
a good large lump of ooke into dust and mix 
that with the other fuel, as it helps to steady 
the fire. With this fuel I can keep the fire in 
from eleven to thirteen hours without attention. 
The other apparatus I had fixed in the green¬ 
house in April of last year, and kept it going up 
to September, growing Cucumbers, and througn 
the winter the nouse has been used as a warm 
greenhouse, and the water has never yet boiled 
—in fact, from the middle of February last I 
have worked the apparatus with the lid off the 
cistern, as I find the steam is beneficial to plant 
life. I will admit that I was at first very 
doubtful as to whether' the boiler^ i^aa. as good 


as represented—especially as to its durability— 
as a galvanised iron boiler was to me quite 
novel f but, after having one constantly in use 
over twelve months, I have now taken it out for 
examination, and, to my very great surprise, 
after scraping off the soot in the furnace I found 
the galvanising as white, and, to all appe&r&noes, 
as good as if no fire haul been near it; it is now 
refixed and at work. If “ Amateur ” will use 
the fuel as stated above, and push in the damper 
as far as the last gauge-mark, he will have no 
more— Boiling Water. 

He alin g tree wounds. —Everyone should 
keep grafting-wax on hand, ready for use when¬ 
ever needed, for it is valuable for various other 
purposes besides that of grafting. Wounds 
made in pruning large trees will heal over much 
sooner if coated with this wax; and if a piece 
of bark is accidentally stripped from a tree, 
the place should be covered over with it, and 
the wood will remain sound and healthy under¬ 
neath. There are several recipes for preparing 
this wax, and I have found the following better 
than any one tried: Melt in a basin 1 lb. of 
tallow, 2 lbs. of beeswax, and 4 lbs. of resin; 
stir well together, and keep in a cool place 
in the dish in which it was melted. If beeswax 
is a very costly item, one-third leas can be 
used.—D. 

Standard Currants. —I have succeeded 
in growing some standard Currants, red and 
white, and find that they fruit well. My plan 
is to put clean cuttings in, and encourage the 
leader up to 6 feet from the g.oond. Then I let 
the spurs grow all down tne stem to within 
2 feet of it, aiming at getting a kind of pyra¬ 
midal bush on a low standard. The quantity 
of fruit seems to be much greater in proportion 
to the size of the tree than on the bushes, and 
the spaoe occupied is small.— Sylvan us. 


POULTRY, 

POULTRY FARMING. 

In a late number of Gardening a correspondent, 
signing himself “ A Practical Farmer, asked a 
question respecting the profit to be derived from 
keeping poultry on a large scale by one in his 
position. In the course of my reply I remarked 
that farmers had advantages which other 
poultry-keepers did not possess, and if these 
were properly utilised the poultry would yield 
a handsome profit. I now propose to point out 
what these opportunities are, and how much 
they are neglected by agriculturists generally. 
In the first place, the fowls have what is prac¬ 
tically an unlimited range. Except in rare in¬ 
stances, there is no place round the ordinary 
homestead, save the kitchen garden, to which 
they do not possess an unrestricted right of 
entry—the rick-yard, where there is generally 
some Corn lying on the ground, knocked out 
eithor by the machine or the birds clinging to 
the sides of the stacks ; the cow-sheds, where 
most of the straw is used, and an occasional ear 
may be found unthreshed ; the stable-door, 
where portions of the horse Corn may be picked 
up; the piggeries, where masses of thick food 
are frequently trodden under foot, and after¬ 
wards thrown into the dung-pit; the manure 
where insect life is abundant; and, 

3 , the pasture fields adjoining the home- 
, where animal food and Grass can always 
be had for the asking. In one and all of these 
the poultry of the farm cannot be said to be out 
of place. Now what does this statement 
amount to? Simply this, that fowls bred on an 
ordinary farm lead, or ought to lead, the 
happiest lives imaginable, ouglit always to be in 
health, and, what is also important, can be kept 
at very little cost to their owner. 

No matter how carefully tended poultry 
which are kept in confinement may be, they 
lack the advantages which farm-yard poultry 
enjoy. Their houses may be comfortable, their 
runs of fair size and cleanly kept, ample green 
food may be supplied them, a dust bath may le 
always within reach, and they may never be 
short of water ; still, for all that, the fact re¬ 
mains that they are kept confined, and if the 
owner forgets this, and neglects his birds, they 
will sooner or later fall victims to disease. 
Unfortunately the farmer too often allows the 
opportunities offered him to escape, and sets 
no store upon the assistance which his occupa¬ 
tion naturally secures to him. The result is 


that the returns from farm poultry, instead 
of figuring rather prominently in the profit and 
loss account for the year, are usually deemed of 
so little importance as not to be worth the trouble 
of committing a statement of them to paper. 
And yet it may be doubted whether any invest¬ 
ment in farm stock will make a better return, 
all things being equal, than a few pounds spent 
in buying some poultry of a good stamp. Let 
us see what are the defects in the present 
system pursued by the farmer, and then try to 
ascertain whether they are of such a nature as 
to be incapable of removal. The principal blot, 
to my mind, is the general neglect to which 
everything that concerns the poultry-yard is 
subjected. You see it everywhere, and at all 
stages of the fowl’s existence. The chicks are 
hatched at all seasons, and more often than 
not in their early days are fed on bread soaked 
in water and hard grain, two of the most 
unsuitable foods there are at that period. 
Next, if there be any demand for chickens for 
killing purposes, the pullets—even of early 
broods—are usually selected, because they 
happen to present a more finished appearance 
than the cockerels. Again, there is never 
any systematic weeding-out, but whenever a 
higgler comes round offering twelve or thirteen 
shillings a dozen for old hens, those which are 
not apparently laying at the time are singled 
out for execution, although they may be 
chickens of the previous year, and others which 
have seen several summers are allowed to re¬ 
main for another season. The question of food 
is never considered, but any grain, excepting 
Beans, which happens to be m stock, is used. 
As a rule, however, the tail Com and screenings 
are considered good enough for the fowls, and 
this is thrown out with no niggardly hand, so 
that the birds may feed as often as they like. 
Soft foods, even in the coldest weather, are 
rarely given. Lastly, there is the matter of 
sleeping accommodation. It is not often that a 
separate building is set apart for the purpose, 
but the fowls have to take their chance. Some 
roost in the implement or cart-shed—a favourite 
place—others on the beams in the cow-houses 
and piggeries. Even if some kind-hearted in¬ 
dividual about the farm takes pity upon the 
fowls and provides a perch for them to roost 
upon, he invariably selects a rod of an inch or 
trifle over in diameter, upon which it is very 
difficult for the birds to balance themselves, 
and which is certain to bring about crooked 
breasts. So much for the general neglect. 
The next point I would call attention to is 
Tiie unsatisfactory class of fowl usually 
seen in farm-yards. You will find birds of 
various sizes and colours and claiming relation¬ 
ship to several breeds; in short, a perfect medley. 
What is worse, the stock is bred from again and 
again without the introduction of fresh blood. 
No one, whose acquaintance with farm-yard 
poultry is in any way extensive, will say that 
the foregoing picture is overdrawn, or that the 
faults therein described cannot be removed. 
Their removal may, in fact, be an easy task, 
and quiokly done. The first thing to do in such 
cases is to set about remedying tne defects in 
the accommodation, for the latter is a more 
important matter than many think. Then all 
inferior stock should be swept away, and their 
places filled with others which will mature more 
rapidly, and, in consequence, make a better 
return for their food. I do not deny that mon¬ 
grel stock will pay their way if properly 
managed, but better-bred stock will be still 
more successful. Pure-bred hens have a value 
over and above that of mere egg-producers ; 
they are always saleable, and it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that a batch of March or April 
hatched pullets of some pure breed will in 
September bring eighteen-pence or two shillings 
a head more than cross-bred birds of the 
same age, and they will cost no more to 
produce. Having then selected a variety of 
poultry most suitable for his particular case, 
the farmer must treat them in the same way 
as the rest of his stock, if he expects them 
to answer. In other words, he must not 
f-jillow the fowls to look after themselves, 
but their wants must be studied. Breeding 
must take place at the proper season, the young 
stock be carefully looked after, and the old 
birds weeded out at a certain age. The feeding 
must not be left to chance, nor must whole grain 
be entirely relied on, but the foods must be 
changed from time to time, and selected so as tq 
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meet he requirements of the individual birds. 
Chickens intended for the table must be pushed 
on from birth so as to lose no time, and eggs 
collected while fresh. Lastly, the whole con¬ 
cern should be worked systematically. 

There is much difference of opinion as to 
whether poultry farming on a large scale can 
be made to pay. Many people maintain that 
the thing can be done, although the result has 
never yet been accomplished. It must be re¬ 
membered that to carry on such a business as 
poultry farming pure and simple, land must be 
hired, buildings erected, and fences for a large 
number of runs provided. There will also be 
labour to pay for, and every scrap of food must 
be bought. The farmer escapes much of this. 
I have shown that a portion of the food used by 
farm poultry is picked up by the birds them¬ 
selves amongst the refuse of the homestead. 
It therefore costs the farmer nothing. Exist¬ 
ing buildings can in most cases, at a small 
outlay, be made to accommodate a moderate 
head of poultry as well as the animals for which 
they were originally intended. Fencing will 
not be required at all, except for chicken runs, 
and it is hard to say what rent should be 
charged, for the fowls do no appreciable damage. 
The labour, too, will be a mere trifle, especially 
if the farmer’s wife or daughters will take an 
interest in the work. Not long since, an article 
appeared in a contemporary showing what the 
profit in poultry-keeping had been on a large 
home farm in the South of England. No charge 
was made for labour, the reason being that it 
was principally done by a small lad, who 
devoted only a portion of his time to the work ; 
the poultry being under the charge of the bailiff. 
This was objected to by some critics as likely to 
mislead. Still, it is surprising wh&t a large 
number of poultry—young and old—can be seen 
to without interfering much with the other 
work of an active lad. 

I do not advise agriculturists to start poultry 
farming on a large scale, but let the concern in¬ 
crease gradually. The aim of the breeder must 
be to have plenty of fresh eggs during the 
winter, and plump chickens and ducklings as 
early in the spring as possible. As the business 
becomes better known a demand for its pro¬ 
ducts will spring up, until at last most of the 
eggs and chickens may be marketed without 
seeking for customers. Doulting. 


QUERIES. 

16806.— Keeping eggs (C. Maomaeter). —You will 
find the note to which you refer in GA&osinse for March 
6th last. 

16807. — Hens and turkeys dying.— Can any 
keeper of poultry tell me what ft the cause of hens and 
turkeys dying off very quickly ? I cannot discover any¬ 
thing in the food to cause it, and they have plenty of field 
to roam about. On being opened after death, the livers 
seem diseased. A fine turkey cock turned quite black 
immediately. I shall be glad to hear 'of any remedy to 
prevent the mortality.—E. K. C. 

REPLIES. 

16808.—'SggB (Go-a-head ).—The egg of the 
Dorking hen is white, and about the size of that 
of the dark Brahma. The eggs from different 
hens of the same breed often, however, vary 
considerably in Bize, and this is the cose with 
all breeds. The light Brahma is considered a 
better layer than the dark, and the eggs are 
larger. Still, much depends upon the strain. 
Light Brahma eggs, like those of all Asiatics, 
have the brown tint, more or less deep.— 
Doulting. 

16809 —Gapes in chickens ( Wasp).— 
Your birds are suffering from the gapes, a 
disease difficult to exterminate when once it 
makes its appearance in a poultry yard. The 
gaping is caused bv the presence of worms in 
the wind pipe, and the chick is unable to expel 
them, owing to their being attached to the Bides. 
As the worms increase m number, the chick 
finds breathing more difficult, and suffocation 
follows. To effect a cure, the worms must be 
dislodged from their retreat. One remedy is to 
strip a small quill feather, except a tuft at the 
tty , oil it, and then gently thrust it down the 
windpipe, turning it round during the process. 
When the feather is drawn ont, some of the 
worms will be found adhering to it, and the chick 
is relieved. If the feather be dipped in turpen¬ 
tine instead of oil, the worms will be killed and 
the chick can then expel them. The plan requires 
care, but is effectual. Another mode is to 


put the chicks, as soon as they are strong 
enough, in a olose place, and fumigate them with 
the vapour of oarbolio acid. The acid is poured 
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on hot bricks or cinders, and the box or pit soon ! 
becomes filled with the vapour thereby pro¬ 
duced. The fumes destroy the worms in the 
same way that the turpentine does, and nearly 
suffocate the chicks as well, so that the utmost 
care is necessary. The better plan is to guard 
against the introduction of gapes at alL They 
rarely trouble the fancier who keeps his runs 
clean, and the birds well supplied with suitable 
food and water. Where overcrowding is prac¬ 
tised, it is almost impossible to keep the birds 
as clean as they ought to be.— Doulting. 

16810.— Fowls in confinement ( Ply¬ 
mouth Rock ).—Four hens are all that you 
should attempt to keep in so limited a space 
(roost-house, 9 feet by 4 feet 6 inches; ran, 
27 feet by 3 feet). The only way to keep the 
run sweet is by the frequent use of the broom. 
You may also dig it up roughly sometimes, a 
good spit deep. The ashes used for the dust- 
bath should be occasionally removed, and if 
some sulphur or insect powder be sprinkled 
over the new supply before it is put in, insect 
pests will be kept under. Your aim must be 
to keep your fowls fully employed. If a Cab¬ 
bage or Lettuce be suspended from the roof of 
the run, this will interest the birds a little, for 
it will sway to and fro as they pluck out the 
dainty portions. Also be careful about the 
d rinking-water. — Doulting. 

16811.— Brahma-Houdans (Go a-head). 
—You may take it as a rule in breeding that, 
no matter how useful the progeny of two pure¬ 
bred parents of different breeds may be, they 
cannot be depended upon to transmit their good 
qualities to their offspring, if mated with 
animals also the result of a first cross. A cross¬ 
bred sire lacks the power of stamping his own 
good points on his offspring, and animals bred 
in this way do not possess that uniformity of 
type which is so apparent in Btock of all kindB 
descended from pnrely-bred parents. I, there¬ 
fore, do not recommend you to breed in the way 
you propose. If I bred from the hens at all I 
should mate them with a Houdan cock. This 
would make the produce still better layers, and 
improve their table qualities. By careful selec¬ 
tion, yon can also improve the laying powers of 
your Brahmas. I had some hens of this breed 
several years ago which were almost non-sitters, 
and one of them in particular laid an enormous 
egg. By breeding from such hens as these 
were, anyone may hope in a few years to obtain 
a large increase in the average number of eggs 
laid per annum by his birds.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

16812.— Blackbirds and thrushea— Would any 
reader inform me what is the best food for blackbirds and 
thrushes? I have one of each. Last year I had a nest of 
each; they seemed to get on well for awhile, hut died 
one after another. The last one (a thrush) died in 
December; it was about six months old. When they 
peck alone, 1 feed them on Peas, meal, and Hemp-seed, 
and a worm occasionally. How can 1 distinguish the 
sexes of young thrushes?—J. G. 

10813.— Mopish canary.—I have a canary about three 
years old, which is very mopish, and has been for the past 
three months; it breathes very fast. Can anyone tell me 
the cause, and whether it oan be cured ? It eats well; 
feeds ou Canary, Hemp, Rape, Millet, Inga, Linseed, 
Lettuce seed, and Maw seed, Watercress, or Groundsel, on 
most days, and chopped egg frequently.—J. J. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY. 

1 have got and have read Gardening for over four years, 
and owe to it most of my information on horticultural 
matters, which is sufficient to put me ahead of all the 
amateurs hereabout -in proof of which I have taken the 
amateur medal for the last two years at our local show, 
besides a number of other prizes. I have much pleasure 
at all times in recommending my friends to read Garden¬ 
ing, and often lend my volumes of it.—D. C. Brown, 
Dana-viUa, Oban. 

For the past three or four years I have found Garden- 
in'q of the greatest assistance.— 1 W. H. B. Kay, Caledonia- 
place, Clifton. 

I am only an amateur, but have had a garden tor years, 
which now, with the aid of Gardbning Illustrated, I 
manage entirely myself with very good results.— T. 
Walker, Market-place, East Retford. 

Allow me to express my appreciation of your most use¬ 
ful and delightful publication. All I know of flowers I 
owe to its pages.—T. Q. Harris, Kingsbridge. 

Being a constant reader of your paper, and having 
followed the directions given as to growing Pears, my 
trees have been simply laden with fruit.—H. Johnson, 17, 
Laurel-grove, Pcnge. 

Your excellent Journal—H omresham Cox, Marl Field 
Mouse, Tonbridge. 

[ I take the opportunity of saying how much I value vour 

E per; it is, indeed, a wonderful pennyworth. All my 
owledge of gardening has been got from It, and 1 now 


flatter myself I know a good deal, though when I first took 
the paper I hardly knew the name of any but the com¬ 
monest flowers.— O. W. Norton, The Terrace, Park Town , 
Oxford. 

I am a regular reader of your paper. I have gone the 
round of all the penny gardening papers, but find none of 
them anything to be compared with Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. — Anoe E. Robinson, 18, Markeniale-etreet, 
OrdeaU, Salford. 

We owe much instruction to your magazine, and value it 
highly. In this village we are constantly turning over 
your pages for the advice and information we need. 
Without it we should be like sailors without a compass.— 
W. H. Mackrxzir, Plungar Vicarage, Nottingham. 

I am astonished that you oan supply it at the price.— 
Geo. Clattqn, 47, CaUingdonstreet, Luton. _ 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. — Imported 

LI Stooks and Asters, Phlox Drummondi grandiflora, Indian 
Pink (finest double). Zinnia Elegans (finest double). Migno¬ 
nette, Golden Queen and Miler Spiral, all splendid mixed 
varieties, 50 for 2s. 6<L, 100 for is., free.—CASBON, Florist, 

Mi llfield, Peterboro'. ___ 

T7ERBENA HYBRID A. — Auriculaeflora, 
* splendid mixed variety, Petunia Hybrida grandiflora, 
large flowering variety, finest mixed, 12 for la 9d , 26 for Ss., 
free.—CASBON, Florist, MUlfleld, Peterboro'■ _ 


■D1DQECUCUMBERPLANTS,well-hardened, 

■Ih 6 for la 6d. Vegetable Marrow plants, long white, and 
Moore's Cream, 6 for Is. 6d. Costard Marrow plants, 3 for 
la 6d., all free.—CASBON, Millfield Nursery, Peterboro'. 

. 6i). COLLECTION OF BEDDING 

PLANTS contains 10 doz. extra-strong plants, consist- 


10 s ' 


Dahlias, Stocks, Asters, Ac., sent carriage paid on receipt of 
10a 6d., half for 5. 6d.. quarter 3a 3<L—CASBON, Florist, 
MUlfleld Nursery, Peterboro'. __ 

_ 6 by 3 by 1J, 
_6d. doa, 12a gross. 

_____ _ ’orfca, Peterboro'. 

rPOMATO PLANTS.—Early large red, the 

Trophy, Conqueror, Vick’s Criterion, Laxton’s open air, 
best sorts, n for la 6d., 12 for 2a 3d., 25 for 4a, free.— 
CASBON, Millfield Nursery, Peterboro'. _ 

■KT1COTIANA AFFIN1S, sweet-scented Bon- 

vardta-like white flower, strong planta for early bloom: 
4 for Is. 6d.: 8 for 2s. 6d., free.—CASBON, Peterboro*. _ 

Palace Compaota 
, 8a 6dL per 100, free, 
'eterboro'. 


flARNATIONS, mixed varieties, best sorts, 

LI transplanted, well-rooted planta from open ground, 6 for 
2a. fid : 12fw4s. 6d., free—CASBON, Peterboro"_ 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Striped Maize, 

kj Scarlet 8alvia, Nasturtium, King Theodore, New Colum¬ 
bine, single yellow, Ac., Choice Chrysanthemum#, Qaxanfa 
splendent, and large Quaking Grass, aU la per doa Fuchsias, 
Heliotrope, Nicotians afflnis, Ageratums, single Dahlias, 
Glove-seen ted Pinks, Violas, Sedujn mriegata, and Tomatoes, 
aU 2d. per doa Lobelia, nest blue, from cuttings, choice 
Phlox Drummondi, double German Asters, Ten-week Stocks 
and double Zinnias, all at 2s. 6d. per-100, or 50 for la 6d. 
Beautiful China Asters, Everlastings. Perilla, Golden Pyre- 
thrum, white Cornflower, beet double Marigolds, and Tagetes, 
summer Chrysanthemums, and Forget-me-not: any of above, 
or in mixture, at Is. 3d. per 100, or 50 for 9d. Delphinium, new 
scarlet, 2 b. per doa ; aU good, well-rooted planta carriage 
paid.—JOHN NORFOLK. Wilburton. Ely, Oamba 


H.OLDEN FEATHER, magnificent colour, 
« strong plants, 100, Is. 2d.: 200, 2a, post free, in boxes 
AMATEUR, The Lodgt, Ohester-le-8treet. 

HAULIFLOWER PLANTS. — Splendidly 

LJ hardened off. Early London, early Erfurt, waloheren, 
autumn Giant, and Eclipse, 50, Is. 3d.; 100, 2a, post free.— 
AMATEUR, The Lodge, Ohestor-le-Street. 

K ING’S NEW COLEUSES for 1886 Now 

Ready. Lord Rothschild, beautifully netted with fiery 
crimson, on a black ground, edged with green, 3a each. 
Cloth of Gold, large leaf, self-colonred, golden yellow, fine, 
3s. eaoh. Pride of the Market, colours, white, crimson, blaok, 
and green; is the grandest constitution we have in Coleuses, 
3a each. J. K. can also supply good plants of his most 
popular varieties, many of which have reoeived First-class 
Certificates, at 6e. per dozen, post free, cash with order. Lists 
of Coleuses on application to—JAMES KING, Seed Grower 
and Florist, Rowsham, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

PJATALOGUE <5P CUTTINGS. — JOHN 

\j MORSE A SON S CATALOGUE of the above oan now 
be sent free by post to any address on reoeipt of a penny 
stamp. It contains all the most choice and new varieties of 
Chrysanthemums, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Phloxes, Geraniums, Petunias, Heliotropes, Calceolarias, 
Tropeolums,, Coleus, Pansies, Pentstemons, Azaleas, Bou- 
vardias, Lantanas, Pinks, Veronicas, Antirrhinums, 
Achlmenes (bulbs). Gloxinia (leaves), and all kinds of Bed¬ 
ding, Greenhouse, and Stove Plants, Cuttings of which can 
be sent free by poet at one-third the price of Plants. During 
the past 30 years, J. Morse A Sox have reoeived many hun¬ 
dreds of letters from distant customers, acknowledging safe 
arrival of Cuttings in Ireland, Sootland, the Channel Islands, 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands; also in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Ac.—The Nurseries, Dursley, 
Gloucestershire. 


TMPATIENS Noli-me-tangere.—Giant hardy 

A Balsams, grow 6 ft. high, oovered with beautiful jug-shaped 
* " * * open when touched, 6, free, 

' ** nghai 


pink flowei 
la. 2d.—H. TYE, Finch-road, 


k flowers, seed vessel 


»1 springs (. 
i-road, Handsworth, Birmtngi 


■DANCY PANSIES 1 FANCY PANSIES I— 

A 12 flnt prizes, 1885; 1 doz. of our exhibition varieties, 
6s.; or two doz. for 10s.. 1884 and 1886 varieties, May Tate, 
Allen Ashcroft, Mrs. Robt. Blair, Mrs. Garron, Mrs. G. A. 
Dickson, Pride of Scotland, Robt. Stewart, Bessio Campbell, 
Kenneth Brody, Miss Jackson, Mrs. Belcher. Dan Gibb, 
Fancy Pansy seed, Is. per pkt., or 3 for 2s. 6d. Catalogues on 
application.—A. BAILEY A SON, 8outhwick, Sunderland. 

■REDDING PLANTS ! BEDDING PLANTS 1 

AJ—Ten-week Stocks, 8d. per doz.; Asters, Victoria Chryian - 
themums, Peony flower, 8a. per doz.; French, African, and 
Orange Marigolds, 8d. per doz.; Antirrhinums, Bd. per doz. 
Seedling Pansies, Is. per doz.; named varieties, 3s. per doz. 
Carriage paid.-!. BMIJ5Y A DON. fteuttnriok, Sunderland. 
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Plants for Vegetable Gardens. 

Cakria.uk Paid. 

In Choicest Variety for Complete Succession 
Vegetables. 

PAULTFLOWER and BROCCOLI (twenty 

varieties), Couve Tronchuda, Kales, Cabbage, Brussels 
Sprouts, Savoy, Celery, Leeks, Lettuce. Parsley, Beet, &c., 
Is. CO, Is. Gd. 100, 10s. 6 d. 1,000: Frame Melon and Cucumber 
plants, 4 for la ; Ridge Cucumber, Vegetable Marrow, 
Pumpkins, Squarlies, 6 for Is. 3d.: Tomato and Capsicum, 2 
doz. for Is.; French, largo, green, Globe Artichoke, 8 s. doz.; 
Scakale. Is. and 2a. doz.; Herbs, 40 moat useful varieties, at 
Is. 6 d. doz. Many other useful varieties vegetable plants. 
Bend for complete Summer List. Terms caah with all orders. 

EDWARD LEIGH. Cranleigh. Surrey. 


por doz. SCOTCH CEMS.vS.. 

T7TNDLY look up my advt. of last two weeks 

-I*. under above heading. It holds good so long as unsold. 

PETER CRAMS, The Nurseries. Dunblane. 


120 PLANTS FOR 5s. 

WILLIAM BADMAN offers his 5s. Box of 

YV Plants, containing 50 Geraniums of sorts, 15 blue 
Lobelia, 10 Fuchsias, 10 blue Ageratum. 15 Calceolaria, 10 
scarlet Tropjeolura, 10 sweet Heliotrope. "Well rooted and sure 
to give satisfaction. Half the above, 2a. 6 d.; post free 6 d. and 
Sd. extra. P.O.O. with order —Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend. 


JARMAN’S FLOWER SEEDS. 

■PINEST DWARF BOUQUET ASTERS in G 

-L varieties, separate packets. Choicest East Lothian Stocks, 
4 varieties, separate packets. Each collection Is., post free. 
Large Catalogue, a complete guide for amateurs, gratis and 
poBt free —E. J. JARMAN, The People’s Seedsman, Chard, 
Somersetshire. _ 


A URICULAS, a splendid lot in good variety, 

-La- 3a. and 4s. per dozen, free. 

pOLYANTHUS, a beautiful strain, nice plants, 

Is. 6 d. per dozen, free. 

JVIES, in nice variety, 3s., 4s., 6s. dozen, frGe. 
OEDUMS AND SAXIFRAGES, a fine lot in 

^ variety, 2*. and 3s. per dozen, free. 

W. k J. BIRKENHEA D, Fe rn Nursery, 8 ale, nr. Manchester. 

TTENRY IRVING.—The best new single dark 

•LL Fuchsia in cultivation, 2 s. 6 d. each ; 12 best, including 
II. Irviug, Phenomenal, the largeat grown, and General 
Roberts, 5s. 6 d.; 6 best incurved Chrysanthemums, Is. 2d.; 6 
best Japanese, Is. 2d. ; 6 best single, Is. 2d.; 6 best early- 
flowenng, 1 b. 2d.; 8 distinct lovely Cactus Dahlias, including 
Mr. Tait, and Lord Lyndhurst., 3s. 6 d.; 6 best show Dahlias, 
Is. 6 d. ; 6 best Pompons, Is. 6 d.; G best single, Is. 6 d. ; new 
single Dahlia, Chilwell Beauty, yellow-edged, scarlet, very 
novel, Is. 6 d. The new-shaped Dahlia, Germania Nova, like 
a fine double Petunia, Is. 3d.; Black and White Dahlia, Mr. 
Miller, 13. 3tL ; new crimson scarlet Chrysanthemum, Culling- 
fordi, la. 2d.; Yellow Carnation, Pride of Penshurst, Is. 4d.; 
Alegatiere, scarlet, and Miss Jolliffe, salmon, 9d each, the 
three for 2s. 6 d.; new double Ivy-leaf Geranium, Madame 
Thibaut, Is.; 6 best, including Madame Thibaut, 3s. ; new 
White Geraniums, Le Cygne. double, Queen of the Belgians, 
single, Is. each.; G best double and 6 beat Biugle, to include 
the two above, 5s. Gd. : new Ageratum. white leaf, a novelty, 
4 for Is. 2d.; 6 blue Marguerites, Is. 2d.; 6 seedling double 
Tuberous Begonias, 3s. 2d.; 6 single ditto, 2s. 2d.: 6 choice 
seedling Gloxinias, 2s. 2d. These are from the finest strains. 
6 extra, fine-named Begonias, in 6 colours, 6 s.; the new Golden 
Pyrethrum, like a golden Fern, does not flower the first 
season, 12, Is., 24. Is. 6 d.; 12 beautiful Mimulus, Is. 6 d.: 12 
single Petunias, the splendid grandiflora strain, Is. 6 d.—H, J. 
JON ES, Hope Nu rser y, Lew is ham 


"DOSES IN POTS.—Her Majesty, The Bennett 

-Lb Rose, and all the best new English r.nd foreign varieties 
All the choicest well tried Borta in pots, 15s., to 36a. per dozen 
Descriptive List free on application.—RICHARD SMITH k 
CO.. Nurserymen and Seed Merchant*. Worcester. _ 


■KTEW REGAL PELARGONIUM.—Lewis’s 

-Lv Duchess of Albany, good plants from 60's, Is. 3d. each; 
3, 3a. 3d.—LEWIS & SON, Newtown, Malvern. 

pRIMULArCHINENSIS FIMBRIATA, good 

-L plants, Benary's strain in variety. Is. 3d. doz.; 93 . porlGO, 


plants, 
free—LEWIS 


! SON. Newtown, Malvern. 


pLE MATI3.—Strong in pots, for climbing, 
O bedding, and greenhouse culture; 70 of the finest varieties, 
including a largestock of extra-strong Jackmanni; if planted 
out at once will make a grand display this summer, selections, 
12a. ta 21s. per doz. ; Tea Roses, in pot*, best varieties only, 
from 15s. to 21s per doz. Descriptive Lists of above free on 
application.—W. B. ROWE k CO., Ltd., Barbourne Nur¬ 
series, Worcester._ 


B EDDING GERANIUMS.—Bronze, zonale, 

and Ivy-leaf, Is. 4d. per doz : Asters, Stock, Zinnias, 
Rhodnnthe maculata, and alba, Nicotiana afflnis, Petunia, 
striped. 3a doz. fre e for ca sh—S ODl'N, Whittl esea, Peter boro'. 

E nnn BEDDING PLANTS FOR SALE 

OjUo J (surplus stock).—A good and cheap collection, can¬ 
not fail to give satisfaction. Is. por dozen, carriage paid. P.O. 
with order.—J. SH1LLAKER, The Gardens, Launde Abbey, 

Leicester. __ __ 

R AYNKR’S SUNNYSiDE TIFFANY. — 

39 inchcB, 20 yards, No 1, only 2s. 6 d , nearly half price ; 
per p ost, 4jjd. extra. Cash with order.—RAYNER.New Barnet. 

T O NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, and 

FARMERS—Wo have on band a large qunntity of 
second-hand herring and mackerel Nets, suitable for cover¬ 
ing up fruit trees or shrubs; can be sent out in quantities 
from 1 cwt. upwards.—Apply to THOMAS BROWN & SONS, 

Lowestoft._ 


TTOTTCE.— A Splendid HAMMOCK, nearly 

-LN 12 feet, very strong. Price 2 s. lOd.; carriage, 6 d. extra.— 
REVILLE. Form hill, Waltham Abbey. 


A LAME MAN will be thankful for orders 

for Lawn Tennis Nets. White or tanned, canvassed top, 
9v—JAM F,S DAVIES. Chelford, Crewe. Recommended by 
Mrs Se aman, Ma nor House, Chelford, Crewe, _ 

T CTMARKET GARDENERS, &c.—A young 

Gentleman wishes forau opportunity of acquiring know¬ 
ledge in Cultivation of Flowers. Fruit, and Vegetables. Will 

E iy premium.—Address, PALMER, 51, Torrington-square, 
ondon, W.C. 

Digitized by Google 


STAMEN'S 

MANURE. 

Established over 20 Years. 

This old-established Manure is acknowledged by most 
of the leading practical Gardeners in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies to exceed all others in general fertilising 
properties and staying powers. It promotes a rapid, 
healthy, and robust growth to plants generally. It is a 
clean and dry powder, with very little smell, which 
renders it particularly adaptable for ladies interested in 
plant culture. 

The highly-fertilising properties of this Manure render 
ite money value, in comparison with other manures, at 
least double, and users will find that very small quanti¬ 
ties will produce favourable and lasting results. 


Sold In TINS. Is., 2s. 6d.. 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d 
each; and In KEGS, at reduced prices, 28 lbs* 
12s. 6d.; 56 lbs., 23s.; 112 lbs., 42s. each. 

May be obtained from all Nurserymen and Seedsmen In 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 

Sole Manufacturers, 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & CO. 

(LIMITED), 

FINSBURY STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


STAINS! WOOD FLOORS 

APPLIED TO ORDINARY DEAL GIVES AN EXACT 
IMITATION OF OLD POLISHED OAK FLOORS. 
Immense Saving in their Use. 

As no size or varnish is required, the application of oneooat 
only taking the place of two coats of Bizc, one of stain, and 
one of varnish by the ordinary process. 

Invaluable for the Borders of Rooms, 

As they do not scratch like ordinary varnish surfaces, and 
the cost of staining would be about lid. a square yard, as 
against 4s. or 5s. per square yard for carpet. 

Prices, 10s. 6 d. per gallon: 6 s. 6 d. per half-gallon :4s. per quart; 
Half a gallon will do a three-foot border round a large room. 

Paint for all Horticultural Purposes. 

For Pamphlet, with prices and shades of colour, apply to 

TORBAY PAINT COMPANY, 

26, 27, and 2S, Bill!ter Street, London, K.C. 


CALLEY’S TORBAY PAINT. 

Many Prize Medals. Established SO years. 

FOR USE ON 


FARM BUILDINGS, 
STABLES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
DAMP WALLS, 


YACHTS, 

EXTERNAL AND 
INTERNAL DECO¬ 
RATION. 


Combines thoroughly with 

IRON. WOOD, STONE, AND CEMENT. 

It is sent out ready mixed for use, and can be put on by 
unskilled labour. Manufactured in all colours. 1 
GALLONS delivered Carriage Paid to any railway station. 
Please state for what purpose required, when full particulars 
and a Pamphlet containing seventy different shades of colour 
will be forwarded. 

Varnish stains for wood floors. 

Giving an exact imitation of Old Oak Beeswaxed Floors; no 
sizing or varnishing required. 

THE TORBAY PAINT COMPANY, 

26, 27, and 28, Blllltor Street, London. E.C. 



STIFF& SONS, 

LAMBETH, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Imperishable 
Terra-cotta 

Garden Vases, 
Fountains, 
Statuary, &c. 

Phototype of large variety of Vanes, 
kc., with Price List; also Garden Edg¬ 
ing. Illustrated Liot free on application. 


TO SEED & NURSERYMEN.-Postal Boxes, 

in strong millboard ; prices and sample for quantities on 
application, ard supplied on the shortest notice.—F. H. 
LANCASTER. Esdailc Box-work", Oxford-street, Manchester. 


HARDENER’S GLAZING OUTFIT, includ- 

ing Improved Rosewood-handled Glass Cutter, double 


proven___ _ 

cutters, C. 8 . Hacking Knife, and C. 8 . Putty Knife, all 
warranted tool*, post free in box on receipt of 2s. 3d.—JOHN 
MUNKK ft HO.VS Norfolk Works. .Hheffier ’ 


PAINT.—Try l^eete’s for Horticultural Build- 

ingB, Greenhouses, Wood. Iron, and Stonework, 2KL 
per lb. .or 23s. per cwt., cash ; all colours.—A LEETE k OO., 
Paint Works, 129, London-road, 8 .K. 



Two Pkizk Medals. fJWfl 

Quality, THE BEST in the Market 
All Backs included. 

PEAT, beat brown fibrous .. 5b. Od. per sack. 6 sacks fer 2245 
PEAT, beat black fibrous .. 4a. 6 d „ * tacks for 20 - 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 5s. 6 d. „ 6 sacks for 25 - 

LOAM, beet yellow fibrous.1 

PREPARED COMPOST, best ..f 1 «. ner bushel, Js per 

LEAF-MOULD, beet only.f sack lutek iDeluded). 

PEAT-MOULD, .) 

SILVER 8 AND, coarse, la. Gd. per bush., 14s. half-ton, S4i. ton. 
RAFFIA FIBRE, best only, la. per lb. 

TOBACCO CLOTH, finest imported, 8 d. lb., 28 lb. 18e. 
MUSHROOM SPAWN, fiueat Milltrack, 5a. per buehoL 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 2s. per bushel, 61 . per sack. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE 

(By Chubb's special process), sacks, Is. each: 10 sacks, 9s. 
15 sacks, 13s.; 20 sacks, 17s.; 30 Backs, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30«. 
Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 25s. Limited quantities of 
G special quality, granulated, In sacks only 2a. each 
Terms, strictly Cash with order. 

CHUBB, ROUND, Jfc CO , 

West Ferry Road, Mlllwall. London. X. 


IMPERISHABLE AND CHEAP. 

The New 


WINDOW FLOWER BOX. 



MADE ENTIRELY OF IRON AND TILES. 

Prices from 7s. Gd. Each, 

Write for full particulars to 

B. PRYOR, IRONMONGER, 

Dalston Junction, London, X. 


joanr 


Pltasc send for Price Lists, free. 



60 ft. | in. 1-ply Hose, with fittings, 1,2,4, and complete, 19a 6d. 
GARDEN HOSE, 60-ft. lengths. 

_ Size.... f-in. j- in. 8 -in. f-i n. 1-in. 

| per ft. 


each 


1 Ply . 

2 Ply . 

Branch Rose and J 
Connecting Union .. .. 

Tap End Union. 

Royle's Patent Tap Unioq 

Cut lengths id. per foot extra on above prices. 

Hose Reels from 10 6. Tennis Marker, /8. 
All Parcels of 10s. carriage paid in United Kingdom. 


Ji'L 

4d. 

4Jd. 

5 Id. 
6 ?d. 

- 

4d. 

5d. 

t- 

9d. 

1/6 

18 

is 


7d. 

8 d. 

lOd. 

1/3 

— 1 

7d. 

8 d. 

lOd. 

1/1 ! 



1/10 

29 1 

3/3 

1 — l 



115. 116, 117, CHJEAPSIDE. LONDON._ 

jSimPLGX L£?.P. 
OLSZinG 

For ROOFS. ******** 
****** SKYLIGHTS <& 
HORTICULTURAL WORK. 

No Special Contract Required. 

No Zinc, Iron, or Putty Used, 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED . 

GROVER & Co. (ifinutrb), Engineers, Ac. 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Rd., London, N* 

WRITE FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS. TESTIMONIALS 6t FULL 
***** PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * f 

M************ ***** ********* ***♦♦*** < 

GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

■REST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3d. 

-D per sack; 10 for 10a.; 20 for 18s.; 30 for 25s.; backs in¬ 
cluded. Two ton truck, 25s.. free on rail. Best brown 
fibrous Kent Peat, 5e. per sack; 5 for 22s. 6 d. Best block 
fibrous Peat, 4s. 6 d. per sack: 5 for 20s. Coarse Bedfords. 
Silver Sand, Is. Gd. per bushel; per ton, 25s. Pure Leaf 
Mould, yellow fibrous Loam, Peat Mould. Is. per busheL 
Potting composts, 5s. per sack Fresh Sphagnum Mom, 
.. . ARCH- 


BACCO PAPER, lOd. per lb., 281b. for 21s. FINEST TO¬ 
BACCO CLOTH, 8 d. per lb.; 281b. for 18s.: sacks and bogs 
4d. each. Price List sent free.—W. HERBERT & CO., 2, 
Hop Exchange; Warehouses, South work-street, London, 8 .K, 
(near London Bridge)__ 

FI ARDEN FRAME for Sale ; 12 ft. long, 6 ft. 
V-I wide; 30a. to clear.—F. HEARN, 31, Chatter ton-road 
x insbury-park, London. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BAD-TASTED BROCCOLI. 

Mr. Richard Gilbert, of Burghley, sends as a 
very beautiful Broccoli which has received high 
honours; but before we praise any more Broo- 
ooli, we want some of onr readers who are 
observers as regards the flavour of vegetables 
to tell us why so many Broccoli are bitter and 
intensely disagreeable in taste. At first we 
were inclined to think this was the result of 
long journeys in a heated, or, in any case, in a 
deteriorated condition; but we have this 
year been trying the question in our 
own garden, and are of opinion that it 
is not dne to age at all, bat to some bad 
quality in the plant itself. Nowadays, when 
many gardeners are improving our good things 
off the face of the earth, and raising novelties 
when no novelties are wanted, a question of 
this sort is important. The flavour of many 
Brocooli is quite inferior to that of the worst 
kind of Cabbage. Is it a question of kind ? 
Can any one tell us what it is ? We must con¬ 
fess that the Broccoli Mr. Gilbert sends us is 
free from the objectionable flavour that we 
speak of, although it was tried when it had been 
cut several days. Its name is Gilbert’s Viotoria, 
a late white kind. 


16583.—Utilising garrets and cellars. 
—Mushrooms may be grown in the garret in 
winter, and in the cellars in summer. The 
only objection to the Mushroom beds in the 
garrets would be the damp arising from them, 
as there must be some moisture used, though, 
under a careful system of covering, the amount 
of moisture required would not be great, as the 
bed would retain it if the surface were not ex¬ 
posed. If the beds were raised a little, so as to 
be out of the water, the cellars would be well 
adapted for Mushroom culture in spring and 
summer, and very likely, also, in winter. The 
forcing of Rhubarb and Seakale may also bs 
carried on in the same buildings.— E. Hobday. 

Oeleriac.—When people fail to get good 
roots of this plant it is because the seed was 
not sown early enough, and the plant* were in¬ 
differently treated afterwards. The seed should 
be sown not later than the middle of Maroh, 
and the plants brought on in heat, until they 
get large enough to be pricked off, which will 
generally be about the beginning of May. If 
the plants can have a little protection for a 
week or two they may be pricked out in the 
open. At any rate, whether the plants are 
pricked out in pans or boxes, or in the 
open, they must have a rich soil, not less than 
6 inches deep, and they must have sufficient 
water to keep the soil always moist—for it is of 
the same nature as the ordinary Celery ; it 
requires rich living and plenty of root moisture 
when in active growth. Trenches should he 
prepared for it as for Celery; they need 
not be so deep, but the Celeriac requires quite 
as much manure as the other. A shallow trench, 
Inst deep enough to hold the water which may 
be given it, is all that is required, provided the 
manure is buried from 2 inches to 6 inches deep. 
As it requires no earthingg4h» rowi 
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more than 3 feet apart, and the plants should 
bo 15 inches at least apart in the rows, for it is 
impossible to get large roots if the plants are 
nearer together. The stock should be got out in 
the trenches as early in July as possible, 
for the longer the time it has to grow, the larger 
will the roots be. If very bright weather 
occurs just after the plants are put out, a little 
shade will be an advantage to them. We go to 
the back of a shrubbery and cut an armful of 
evergreen branches, and stick them in along the 
rows; these afford all the shade required. All 
the attention they need during the summer it 
to be kept free from weeds and to be plentifully 
supplied with water ; a dose or two of manure- 
water at the end of September will assist in 
swelling off the bulbs. Celeriao is generally 
large enough for use early in November.—-J. C. C. 

Soaking: seeds before planting:.—The 
practice of soaking such seeds as Peas, Scarlet 
Runners, and Broad Beans before sowing is not, 
I regret to say, discontinued by many amateurs 
and others, although the practice has been often 
condemned by practical men. I was forcibly 
reminded of this to-day by a neighbour, who, 
some time ago, came for a few seeds of Scarlet 
Runners which he took away, as I thought, to 
sow directly, but instead of doing so he threw 
the Beans into a bucket of water and there 
allowed them to remain for twenty-four hours ; 
then he sowed them in the ordinary way. To¬ 
day he came to me and said the Beans which I 
gave him could not have been good ones, as not 
one had grown. For the moment I was per¬ 
plexed to know how to account for so signal a 
failure, seeing that Beans in our own garden, 
sown about the same time and out of 
the same bag, had grown well. However, 
it soon struck me what was the cause. I 
inquired if he had not soaked the Beans 
before sowing them. To this he replied in the 
affirmative. It was clear that tne soaking 
had caused the misohief, and it cannot be too 
well known that under the most favourable 
ciroumstances the practice is bad; it is especially 
so in the case of seeds sown so early in tha 
season as the beginning of May. In the most 
favourable seasons the ground is not warm 
enough then, even if it should be dry, to cause 
such seeds to vegetate quickly, and in bad 
weather, when many seeds properly treated rot 
in the ground before they can vegetate, how 
much more likely would those just in a con¬ 
dition to burst into life be to do so? When 
seeds are dealt with in such a manner we need 
not seek far for the cause of failure, and I hope 
thn note of warning may be the means of its 
being better understood that the soaking of 
seeds of vegetables is a bad practice at any 
time, and tnat those who practise it must not 
be surprised if they meet with failure when 
they least expect it.—J. C. C. 

16574. — Forcing: pit.— The beat kind of 
forcing pit of the dimensions given would be a 
low span-roof structure partly sunk in the 
ground. The interior arrangements may in¬ 
clude a pit on each side of a central path, or 
a pit only on one side with a stage on the other. 
There should be two rows of 3-inch pipes for 
bottom-heat in the pit, laid in rubble, with a bed 
of Cocoa fibre over to plunge pots in. There 
should be four rows of 4-inoh pipes for top boat. 
—E. Hobday. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM.—XVI. 

The Chrysanthemum. 

This plant has been grown in England for more 
than a century, but the early cultivators do not 
seem to have paid a great deal of attention to 
it; at least, there was no systematic method of 
introducing improved varieties, nor any attempt 
at classification until the late Mr. A. H. 
Haworth, F.L.S., made an arrangement of the 
different sections then in cultivation, and de¬ 
scribed forty-eight varieties, all of whieh are 
now out of cultivation. The following is the 
classification alluded to: 1, Ranunculus- 

flowered ; 2, Incurved Ranunculus-flowered; 
3, China Aster-flowered ; 4, Marigold-flowered, 
resembling Double Cape Marigolds in size and 
shape ; 5, Tassel-flowered, flowers very doable, 
resembling a tassel; 6, Half-double tassel- 
flowered. When seeds can be obtained, 

The raising or new varieties is a very 
pleasant and interesting employment. If the 
seeds are sown in the first or second month in 
the year, and the plants grown on to be planted 
out in the open ground in May, they will flower 
the same season. It is best to grow the plants 
to a single stem, as the object the first year is 
merely to make a selection for trial the follow¬ 
ing season. I do not know any plant more easily 
grown, nor one better adapted for those who 
live in or near large towns, and where the 
atmosphere is more or less impure. For many 
years I grew the plants for exhibition, as speci¬ 
mens, and also to produce larger blooms to cut 
for the same purpose ; but we ultimately dis¬ 
continued the practice. Not, however, because 
I do not approve of exhibitions, for they have 
been the means of making this handsome 
winter flower much more popular than it would 
otherwise have been—in fact, I consider that 
those who devote their plants to the purposes of 
public exhibition are, in a sense, public bene¬ 
factors. The flowers and plants are grown with 
great care, and at considerable expense, to give 
the inhabitants of large towns a chance to see 
these beautiful flowers, which they would not 
obtain in any other way. The exhibitions in the 
Temple-gardens, London, in Finsbnry-park, 
and other places are visited by thousands, and 
have also t>een of great servioe in educating 
those anxious to learn. The cultural details, 
however, oannot very well be mastered by 
merely inspecting a collection in bloom or visit¬ 
ing an exhibition. Those who would exoel in 
their culture must attend to the plants all the 
year round. They will stand as much neglect 
as most plants ; but inattention to their wants 
at any season means a loss of certain qualities 
at flowering-time. To obtain good strong 
plants it is Seat to 

Take the cuttings in November, when the 
plants are in flower; and, in order that they 
may not receive any oheck during their subse¬ 
quent growth, let each catting be planted singly 
in a small pot. They may be plunged in a cola 
frame until they form roots; but seme of tne 
varieties are rather shy in doing this, and they 
have to be put in a gentle hotbed early in the 
year. Root cuttings should be taken in pre¬ 
ference to those obtained from the base of the 
stem; the suckers thrown up in the pot have not 
a tendency to run prematurely into bloom. The 
process of growing the cutting into a flowering 
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quently, from want of water at the roots in 
summer, or from mildew in autumn. The leaves 
should be dusted with sulphur in September, 
whether any mildew is seen or not—it seldom 
fails to appear upon them, and prevention is 
easier and better than cure. They should be 
dusted a second time when the plants are being 
taken into the house. All the specimen 
Pompone varieties ought to be grown from 
cuttings ; so also may many of the large-flowered 
section, but the strongest plants are obtained in 
this way :—If the plants that have been grown 
to produce large exhibition blooms are examined, 
some of them will be found to have produced 
three or four shoots from the main stem a few 
inches above the base. The stem should be cut 
just above these growths, and the plant be 
dug out and potted in a 6-inch or 7-inch pot. 
This may be done as soon as the flowering 
period is over, and such plants always make the 
best and strongest specimens. They ought to 
have but one main stem. Any growths that 
push up near the main stem ought to be removed. 
During winter the plants ought to be placed 
near the glass in a cool greenhouse. When it is 
intended 

To GROW VERY large blooms (not necessarily 
for exhibition—in our own garden we have not 
exhibited any flowers for many years, but we 
grow 200 or 300 plants for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining very large blooms) the procedure is as 


also for vases than the large, round blooms, 
which some persons term lumpish. The Japanese 
varieties require much the same treatment as 
ction. There is still con- 
irevalent as to the different 
Banthemum is 
them in seo- 
lozen reprcsen- 

„ „ Aureum 

multiflorum, Alfred Salter, Empress of India, 
Emily Dale, Golden Empress of India, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Jardin des Plantes, John Salter, 

Lady Hardinge, Mrs. Rundle, Refulgence, 
and Princess of Wales. Large-flowered 

rejlexed varieties: Cullingfordi, Crimson 

Velvet, Cloth of Gold, Chevalier Domage, 
Christine, Dr. Sharpe, Felicity, King of 
Crimsons, Golden Christine, Julie Lagravi^re 
(hybrid), Mrs. Forsyth, Progne (hybrid), violet 
scented. 


siderable ignorance 
sections into whic 
divided. I will therefore arranj 
tions, and give the names of a c 
tative varieties in each :— 

Largeflowered incurved t'arieties 


Large-flowered Anemone varieties. 
Empress, Fleur de Marie, Gluck, King of Ane 
mones, T ~ 


mar 

w w . Pethers, Madame 

Goderaux, Princess Louise, Prince of Anemones. 
Japanese : Album striatum, Bismarck, Baron 
de Prailly, Bouquet Fait, Comte de Genniny, 
Chinaman, Dr. Macary, Elaine, Fair Maid of 
Guernsey, Jeanne Delaux, L’lncomparable, 
Lady Selborne, Madame 


C. Audignier, Mdlle. 
i. A nemone -flowered 
Edinburgh, Fabias de 
nbrol, Madame Clos, 
Soeur Doroth^e Souilte, Souvenir de L’Ardene. 

Brilliant, 


Pompone Ch rym nthemums 

Snowdrop, Cedo Nulli, Golden Mdlle. Marthe, 
Golden Cedo Nulli, La PureW, Mdlle. Marthe, 
President, Saint Michael, Sainte Thais, White 
Trevenna. Anemone Pompone varieties: Au- 
tonius, Astarte, Astrea, Calliope, Eug6ne 
Laujaulet, Firefly, Jean Hachettc, Madame 
Chalonge, Madame Montels, Marie Stuart, Miss 
Nightingale, Mr. Astie. Early-flowering 
varieties: C. Wernig (a yellow sport from 
Madame Desgrange), which is white, and the 
best of this section ; Frederick Pele, Fiberta, 
La Bien-Aimee, La Petite Marie, Mr. W. Piercy, 
Mdlle. Jolivart, nanum, Precocity, Souvenir de 
M. Rampont, St. Mary. Single-flowered 
varieties: Canary, Coachman, Dr. Kellock, 
Gus. Harris, Magenta King, Mary Anderson, 
Mrs. J. Wills, Miss Rose, Miss Cannell, Miss 
Ellen Terry, Queen of the Yellows, Terra 


rdrop, Cedo Nulli, Golden Mdlle. 


Thread and sparrows. —Sparrows can 
be kept from Carnations, &c. by stretching a 
single black thread round them, not more than 
2 inches from the ground—if higher than this 
they hop under it and take no notice ; the thread 
is best attached to stumps arranged in a 
triangle. No doubt some single threads at the 
same height would protect Grass seed, if 
arranged here and there across the lawn. One 
thread is a certain protection for a row of Peas 
when first appearing, and renders Pea-guards, 
nets, &c. quite unnecessary ; this plan has been 
advocated several times in Gardening, and I 
cannot understand why it is not generally 
adopted, being cheap, simple, and perfectly 
effective—at least, it has proved so with me.— 
Southdown, 

To destroy wasps and flies instantly.—Wasps 

and flies may be killed very fast by dipping a feather in a 
little Bweet oil and touching their backs with it; they 
will instantly die. When intent on the fruit, and half- 
buried in the excavations they have made, they aro easily 
come at, and are not apt to fly about. Insects of different 
kinds are easily killed by oil ; it closes up the lateral 
pores through which thay breathe.— Cki.hr kt Aidax. 
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THE IP0MJ3AS. 

This large genua is represented in gardens by 
about half-a dozen beautiful and well-marked 
species, and about the same number of others, 
equally beautiful, but with characters not quite 
so fixed and distinct as to render their identifi¬ 
cation always an easy task. If we had to deal 
with no more than these there would be little 
difficulty in tracing the history and descriptions 
of garden Ipomoeas. Unfortunately, however, 
there is muen confusion in the nomenclature of 
cultivated Ipomeeas, as there is in the case of all 
large genera of long standing in gardens, and 
t-hia confusion of names, together with the often 
versatile characters of the plants, are obstacles 
to a descriptive account of the genus such as 
would be satisfactory to gardeners. Botanists 
fix the number of known Ipomseaa at between 
300 and 400 species, including with them the 
genera Quamoclit, Batatas, Pharbitis, Calonyo- 
tion, and Exogonium, as well as many plants 
usually known as Convolvulus, &c. These are 
distributed over the warmer regions of both 
hemispheres, rarely occurring in temperate 
regions, and quite absent from Europe. They 
are herbs, generally climbing, or shrubs, or 
(rarely) arboreus. Only the climbing herbaceous 
kinds are at present known in gardens here, 
though the shrubby and tree species are well 
worth introducing, as they are quite distinct 
from anything we at present possess. Such, for 
instance, are I. arborescens and I. macrantha, 
both large trees, but flowering freely when 
small, their large white flowers growing on 
many-flowered peduncles; or the shrubby I. 
floribunda and I. pannosa, which form compact 
much-branched bushes about three feet in height 
and clothed with white trumpet-shaped flowers. 
A great deal more might be done with the plants 
ef this genus than has been done hitherto, for 
Boost of the species are ornamental, and 
many of them quite distinct from what we have 
«ow. They are remarkable for the beauty of 
their flowers, which, though individually 
seldom lasting longer than a day, are developed 
in such abundant and rapid succession, as to 
keep up a rich display for several weeks, or even 
months. They are all sun-loving plants, seldom 
thriving in shaded positions, ana with, perhaps, 
only one exception, never flowering, except under 
the influence of direct sunlight. This exception 
is the Moon Flower (L bona-nox), which opens 


Batatas, the sweet Potato, cultivated in 
tropical countries for its thick, starchy tubers, 
which when cooked, are used as we use 
Potatoes. 

I. rubro-cgbrulea is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful of all annual olimbers, and one of the easiest 
to manage. It thrives in a greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory during the summer, requiring a little 
extra heat during its flowering season, which is 
generally from October to December. The 
seeds may be sown in February, and as the 
plants grow they should be allowed plenty of 
root room and a rich loamy soil. If the shoots 
are made to twine round strings, the removal 
of the plants into warmer winter quarters will 
be easy, and the scoots can then do placed 



The Moon Orepper (I pom®* boiumox). 



Ivy-leaved Iponwoa (I. hederaoea). 

Its flowers at night mid doses again about an 
hour before sunrise; but even this plant re¬ 
quires a sunny position, or the flowers, if pro¬ 
duced at all, wul be poor. Many of them are 
annuals, and ripen seed freely under artificial 
eonditions, so that when once obtained they are 
easily kept from year to year. The perennial 
species do not appear to ripen seeds under cul¬ 
tivation—at least, I do not remember such kinds 
as I. Horsfallim or I. digitata (Batatas) ever 
producing seeds. They all like a strong soil and 
plenty of water when growing, the perennial 
Kinds preferring dryness when at rest. Sev¬ 
eral species are of importance economically, 
Kuoh as I. Jalapa, which yields the jalap of the 


; I. Pnrga, also useful in medicine j I. 
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the best positions for the proper display of their 
flowers. Seeds are freely ripened on cultivated 
plants, and to allay any fears which might 
arise from what has been stated in regard to the 
effects of seed ripening on the health of the 

E lants, it may be here said that plants at Kew 
ave not been prevented from ripening seeds ; 
and although the crop of these is plentiful, 
the flowering period does not appear to have 
been shortened. It would be impossible to 
over-rate the many excellences of this Ipomaea. 
ier I If cut and placed in saucers of water the flowers 
may be employed for the decoration of the 
dinner-table in the evening, the only drawback 
to their being thus used being their assuming 
a magenta colour under gaslight; even then they 
are exceedingly beautiful. There is a pure 
white-flowered variety, which, if grown along 
with and allowed to mingle its shoots with the 
blue one, adds a charm when both are in flower. 
Although to many this beautiful Iporaaea is un¬ 
known, yet it has been known in English gardens 
for at least fifty years, but, like many oth,er good 
garden plants, ltnas been almost totally forgotten 
or neglected till recently. I. alatipes is a strong- 
growing stove climber, belonging to the same 
section as I. Horsfalliaa and I. Thompsoniana. 
It is perfectly smooth and shining in all its 
parts; the flowers are of the usual shape, 
3 inches across the top, and salmon-coloured, 
with five yellowish rays. 

I. bona-nox.— The Moon flower is so named 
owing to its singular habit of expanding its 
flowers only at night and closing them on the 
following morning. For garden purposes thtfc 
peculiarity renders the plant of much less valtife 
than it would be if its large pure white flowers 
expanded during the day. They can, however, 
be used for indoor decoration at night, as, when 
out and placed in water, the buds expand 
beautifully and remain in perfection all night. 
L bona-nox is a tropical annual, thriving with 
us only when grown in a moist stove. The 
stems grow rapidly to a length of 20 feet, or 
even 40 feet when under liberal treatment; the 
leaves are large, usually cordate, though vary¬ 
ing somewhat in form; the peduncles are 6 
inches long and bear about five flowers each, 
only one flower opening at a time on each stalk. 
The flower-tube is about 6 inches long, and the 
limb about the same in diameter, the whole be¬ 
ing pure white with a few tints of pale green. 
Theflowering period is summer. Seeds should 
be sown in February, and the plants potted 
into large pots of strong loamy soil. 

I. digitata is a well-known stove climber, 
represented in gardens by several varieties and 
in popular botanical works by a considerable 
nufnber of forms which hitherto have been 


specifl „ 

deners it* is familiarly known as Ipomsea or 
Batatas paniculata. For covering pillars or 
training over the ironwork in large stoves, few 
plants are more serviceable than this. Easily 
cultivated, a quick, vigorous grower, and never 
failing to flower freely, this Ipoimea takes rank 
among the very best of large growing stove 
climbers; for small houses it is unsuited. 
From a thick fleshy perennial root-stock the 
shoots are pushed early in spring, and, when 
favourably situated as regards heat, light, and 
moisture, these shoots often grow to a length of 
40 feet in a few months. The leaves are 
digitate, shining green, and smooth, the 
peduncles numerous all along the shoots, and the 
flowers are large, spreading, and pink-purple. 

I. hederacea. —Although a common garden 
plant in most tropical countries, this species is 
not often met with here. It resembles the gar¬ 
den Convolvulus major, and like it varies some¬ 
what in the colour of its flowers. Like that species, 
too, it is an annual, and thrives out-of-doors 
with us in summer. The leaves are hairy, heart 
shaped, and generally three-lobed; the peduncles 
are rather short, and bear three or four funnel- 
shaped flowers, which are either rose-coloured, 
blue, or yellowish. Like many of the plants 
belonging to the Convolvulus order, this nas a 
host of synonyms. 

I. HoRSFALLiiE.—A distinct and beautiful 
plant, now well-known in gardens, and owing 
its popularity to its winter-flowering habit as 
much as to its beauty. It requires distinctly 
tropical treatment, thriving well in a moist 
stove, either trained along the rafters, over 
pillars, or upon trellises. Where room con be 
spared for the latter, it is always the best 
method to adopt for this plant, as, when trained 
above the eye level, the flowers are not easily 
seen, owing to the erectness of the peduncles. 

»m • r__i.:_.u:. 


will root in a propagating frame. The only 
method that giveB good results is that of graft¬ 
ing ripened portions of the shoots on the plant’s 
own roots, which should be done in spring. 
After flowering, the strongest shoots should be 
shortened back and the plant rested for awhile. 

I. Lsari.—A very handsome quick-growing 
climber for the intermediate house. “ A fine 
plant of this, 40 feet in length, produced no 
fewer than 60,000 flowers, expanding succes¬ 
sively from three hundred to eight hundred a 
a day.” Lindley says it grew and flowered out- 
of-doors ; but such a case is quite exceptional, as, 



Convolvulus minor (var). 

unless grown in a warm house, this plant never 
does well. It forms fleshy, tuberous roots, 
which should be kept dry during winter, when 
the plant is at rest. The steins are annual, 
sometimes perennial, but alway lose their leaves 
in winter; the flowers are trumpet-shaped, 
about 4 inches across, and of a rich violet-blue, 
with five purple rays. 

I. purpurea. —To this versatile species be¬ 
long the numerous varieties grown in gardens 
out-of-doors during summer, and known by such 
names as Convolvulus major, minor, purpureus, 
striatus, tricolor, &c. Not only in European 
gardens, but in almost every tropical and tem¬ 
perate country in the world, this plant is com¬ 
monly cultivated. In English gardens, Convol¬ 
vulus major is one of the most popular of 
annuals ; from a threepeny packet of seeds one 
obtains a great many varieties in colour, from pure 
white* to deep purple and bine. Sown in the 
Original from 
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open border, or at the foot of a summer-house, 
the seeds soon germinate and grow into flower¬ 
ing size, o on tinning to expand their beantifnl 
trumpet-shaped blossoms as long as the summer 
lasts. As seeds are ripened freely on these 
cultivated forms they may be collected and 
saved for future sowings. The type has heart 
shaped leaves and flowers as large as our native 
Bindweed, deep purple, with five red bands. 
Convolvulus minor is one of the most beautiful 
of hardy annuals, and too well known to need 
description. There are numerous varieties in 
cultivation, varying more or less in the colour 
of the flowers or tne habit of growth. The 
colours of the flowers of the type are blue, 
yellow, and white, but there are varieties 
entirely white (albus), striped violet and white 
(striatu8), and rich purple (splendens). All the 
varieties are worth growing. Seeds may be 
sown in the open ground in September for 
flowering in spring; in February, in a heated 
frame, for transplanting in May for midsummer 
flowering ; and in the open ground, from April 
to the end of May, for flowering in late summer 
and autumn. 

I. Quamocltt is a slender, twining annual, 
which thrives in a cool greenhouse, or even out- 
of-doors in sheltered sunny positions. It is an 
old garden favourite, though rarely cultivated 
nowadays. Parkinson grew it, but found it 
unhappy when treated as a hardy annual. He 
says : « With us it will seldom come to flower, 

because our cold nights and frosts come so soon 
before it can have comfort enough of the sun to 
ripen it.” Sown in pots under glass, the plants 
nursed on until warm weather has come, and 
then planted on a sheltered sunny border with 
a few twigs stuck about for them to twine 
around, this graceful little annual nroves quite 
at home. If grown indoors it should be kej>t in 
a cool house, and allowed to twine round strings 
or other support. It is not a gorgeous Ipomsea, 
but still pretty enough in the Fern-like appear¬ 
ance of its foliage ana its star-shaped scarlet or 
white flowers to please many. The leaves 
are divided into numerous linear segments, 
Glelchenia-like, and from their axils all along 
the twining stems spring the flower-stalks, each 
bearing two or three slender-tubed flowers with 
the limb spreading and cut so as to resemble 
stars, and 3 inches across. 

I. Tiiompsoniana.—A recent introduction 
from the West Indies, and, from its resemblance 
to I. Horsfallise, first named as a white variety 
of that species. It is, however, distinct. We 
know comparatively little of this plant yet, but 
there can be no question of its beauty, and 
should it prove as amenable to hot-house cul¬ 
tivation as I. Horsfaili®, it is bound to take a 
foremost place amongst stove climbers. It ap¬ 
pears to be a quick grower. B. 


XNDOOB PLANTS. 


Pelargoniums for winter blooming. 
—There are no more showy flowers for con¬ 
servatory decoration in winter than zonal 
Pelargoniums. We all know how brightly they 
bloom in the greenhouse and conservatory in 
summer, and they come out quite as well, and 
make as grand a display, in November, Decem¬ 
ber, and January, if the plants have been pro¬ 
perly prepared beforehand; but if allowea to 
bloom throughout the summer and autumn, they 
cannot be expected to go on flowering all the 
winter. The plants which will give the greatest 
satisfaction in winter are those propagated now 
and grown on in a hardy way until autumn 
without being allowed to produce a single truss 
of flower. Short-jointed and robust wood must 
be produced and well ripened by October ; then 
flowers will be produoed freely without any 
trouble. Cuttings from the freest-blooming 
sorts should be taken off now ; make them 
in the ordinary way, and insert each singly 
in small-Bized flower-pots. A gentle bottom- 
heat induoes them to root quickly, but 
they may also be rooted in a dose frame 
without any artificial heat. As soon as 
rooted plaoe them in an airy position in a 
frame, or on a greenhouse shelf, and as soon as 
they have begun to grow freely shift them into 
6-inch pots; this is the best size in which to 
bloom them. Drain the pots carefully, and use 
a rooting mixture, consisting of three parts 
fibrous loam and the remainder sand and 
decayed Mushroom-bed manure or leaf-soil. 
Pot firmly, and.then put the plants back into the 
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frame for a time, or until they are forming new 
roots, when air may be admitted abundantly, 
and by July they may be placed wholly in the 
open air. Now begins their proper preparation 
for winter flowering. They should not be 
placed in odd corners; on the contrary, they 
should have the best position available that is 
fully exposed to the sun. Each pot should be 
plunged up to its rim in soil or ashes. If in the 
former, after the hole is dug out for the recep¬ 
tion of the pot, place half a shovelful of ashes iu 
the bottom, and on these set the pot; they will 
prevent worms from working up into the soil. 
Never allow the plants to suffer from want of 
water, and as the flower-buds appear pick them 
off. At the same time when the shoots become 
long, remove their points, so as to secure a dwarf 
bushy habit. By the end of September plants 
thus treated will be good ones. They should 
then be taken under glass and allowed to grow 
and bloom without restraint. In an airy house, 
or pit, where the temperature is 60 degs. or more, 
they will soon develop abundance of bloom, and 
repay the cultivator for past attention. 
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16569.— Basket plants.—The following 
are among the best and most useful basket 
plants: Ivy-leaved Geraniums (various), Tro- 
pte cl urns (various), Camp inula B irrelieri, Musk, 
Saxifrage sarmentosa, Lysimachia Nummularis 
(Creeping Jenny), Sedum cameum variegatum, 
Tradescantia zebrina, Ferns (various), including 
Davallia elegans and others, Pteris scaberrula, 
Platycerum alcioorn9, Phlebodium aureum, 
Aspidum exalts turn, Adiantum cuneatum, and 
Selaginella denticulate.—E. H. 

16522.—Vallotaa for exhibition— Pot 
early in spring, in turfy loam and old manure, 
removing some of the old soil, but not damaging 
the roots, or otherwise interfering with them. 
Keep in intermediate house till growth is com¬ 
pleted, and then move to cold frame, to ripen ; 
or move out, say, iu Juue. Let them stand in a 
sunny position. They are evergreen, and must 
not be dried off. Under the treatment described, 
die plants never fail to flower well.—E. H. 

16577.—Stocking a cold greenhouse. 
—Camellias would ao well on the back wall. 
Fuchsias would succeed trained up the rafters. 
It would require a severe winter to injure them 
when the wood was ripe in winter, and, besides, 
the house might be covered during severe 
weather. Tea Roses would also do well trained 
under the roof—in fact, such a house would 
yield as much satisfaction as a Rose-house if 
furnished with a mixed collection. The Indian 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas would succeed with 
the shelter of glass only. The following list 
will be suitable: Aspidistra lurida variegata, 
Tree Carnations, Coronilla glauca, cT g. 
variegata, Dracaena indivisa, D. rubra, Hy¬ 
drangeas (various), Lilies (various), Bulbs in 
considerable variety, Myrtles, New Zealand 
Flax, Veronicas (various). Then there are 
many hardy plants that will be earlier and 
brighter under glass. The Canterbury Bells will 
make a grand snow. Hardy Primroses are very 
beautiful in early spring—including the Auri¬ 
cula and Polyanthus, ft will be beet not to 
aim at too much at first.—E. Hobday. 


16668.— Scarborough Lilies.—You must 
not plant out your Lilies as you propose. Divide 
them into two sizes, large and small. Pot the 
largest singly in 5^-in. pots, in a compest of 
half loam and half leaf-soil, with moderate 
drainage. Put the other four bulbs in a 7-in. 
pot, with the same description of soil, then 
keep them in the warmest corner of the green¬ 
house all the summer, and keep the soil always 
moist. They will not flower this year, unless the 
bulbs are of a flowering size now, as they ought 
to have been repotted three months ago. Next 
February take them out of the pots, shake 
away all the soil, and repot with a fresh oom- 

uithe autumn of next year.—J. C.*b. 


16662.—Treatment of Pelargoniums. 
—After flowering, Pelargoniums ought to be cut 
down in July, and left in a cold pit for eight or 
ten days after, receiving moisture about the 
tops rather than among the roots, though the 
pot may receive a fair watering. When the 
buds break, gradually give air, and when one 
inch in length or so, take the plants to the 
potting bench, shake the soil from the roots, 

I examine and prune the roots a little, repot into 


similar, or what in general will answer better, 
smaller-sized, pots; place them again into a cold 
pit, and keep them close until tne fresh roots 
are running into the new soil; then give air 
gradually, until at length you expose them 
entirely to the atmosphere, keeping clear of 
oold rains or anything like frost. Plants cut 
down iu June and July, if transferred into 
smill pets will require to be shifted into bloom¬ 
ing p>ts about the end of October. Those cut 
down at the end of July, or during August, will 
not want repotting until the new year has 
brought lengthened suushine, and from those a 
succession of bloom miy ba obtained. Cleanli¬ 
ness, air, light, room, and a temperature seldom 
below 45 deg9., must be the leading considera¬ 
tions. Through the winter, except during sun¬ 
shine, the temperature should never be higher. 
After a sunny day it may bo from 5 degs. to 
S degs. lower at night with impunity. In the 
case of large plants, little stopping will be 
required. After repotting, thinning will be 
necessary Old plants generally produce the 
earliest bloom, as every general stopping of the 
shoots, as well as every shift given, retards the 
blooming period.—C. Colville, Gardener, 
Cumberland. 


16529. — Making 1 Violet beds. —Violets 
should be grown daring the summer on a shady 
border, where the soil is fine and fairly rich. If 
you have any old plants, take them up at onoe 
and divide them, securing the young side pieces 
and rejecting the old. Then plant them out 
9 inches apart each way, and keep them wall 
supplied with water in dry weather all the sum¬ 
mer. At the end of September, get a pit or 
frame ready for them and fill it with good soil 
to within 6 inches of the plants ; then lift-them, 
with good balls of roots, and plant in the frame, 
so close together that the leaves almost touch 
each other. For the first few days keep the 
frame rather close; at the end of a week they 
will bear a good supply of air, and this they 
must continue to have all the winter, in suitable 
weather. On frosty nights the lights must be 
covered with a sufficient number of mits to 
keep them secure from frost. The best double 
white Violet is Comte de Brasza; the best 
double blue, M irie Louise ; the bast single blue 
varieties are the Czar and Victoria Regina.— 
J. C. C. 


-The present is a good time to plant 

Violets ; rich light ground, partially shaded, is 
essential, and the plants must be planted 1 foot 
apart each way. The surface should ba kept 
well stirred all the summer, and water given 
when required, and by October thev will be fine 
plants for lifting for forcing. To obtain Violets 
in winter, select a warm sheltered corner. Hare 
the frame must be placed on a bed, about 16 
inches thick, of leaves, rubbish-heap refuge 
or any fermenting materials likely to affoxd 
a little bottom-heat, on this mixture; place 
8 inches of rich open soil. About the latter 
end of September, or beginning of October, 
take the plants up carefully, with balls of soil 
to their roots, and plant from 10 inches to 12 
inches apart each way, first olearing them of 
all side-shoots or suckers. Afterwards keep 
them clear of dead leaves, Ac. Well stir the 
surface and never allow the soil to get dry. No 
lights or protection are to be plaoea over them 
until frosty nights, or heavy rains set in At 
all times tilt the lights on both sides, if the 
weather is not too severe. If such treatm cat is 


given, the foliage will be large, thick, and of a 
beautiful dark-green, and the flowers abundant 
and large. No side-runners are to be allowed 
until April, at which time they are to be en¬ 
couraged to grow, and rich sandy soil sifted 
among them to encourage them to root freely. 
The Violets must be forked up in the month of 
May, old and young together, and the best of the 
young plants selected and planted out a foot 
apart each way, as I have before directed. The 
following form good a collection : Argentmflora 
(pale lavender blue), Blandyana (white, mar¬ 
gined with rose) De Panne (pale lilac blue), 
Marie Louise (large blue and white), odorata 
fl.-pl. (large blue), The Queen (white tinted 
with blue).— C. Colville, Gardener , Cumber¬ 
land. 


10667.— Narcissi for pot culture.— The best for 
not culture are the Tazetta varieties, and also HorsfieldL 
Emperor and Empress, and poetious ornatus. I would 
also reoommend the Hoop Petticoat and triandrus re¬ 
flex os, which are very small, but most suitable for pot 
culture, and lovely in that way, planted six or eight in a 
pot.—C. J. Grahams, Croydon 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FREE-FLOWERING PLANTS FOR TOWN 
GARDENS. 

A list of well-tried plants suitable for town air, 
and a few observations respecting them, may, per¬ 
haps, be of service to amateurs seeking informa¬ 
tion of the kind just now. For a mixed border 
in gardens situate four miles from any open 
space, not too much enclosed by high walls, 
where a moderately free current of air can 
pass, and which the sun reaches from two to 
three hours daily, the following, which will 
bloom freely, are suitable : Dahlias in variety ; 
plant from 20 inches to 30 inches apart according 
to height. Chrysanthemums, 16 inches to 2 feet. 
Dianthus, or Sweet Williams; these survive 
winter, smoke, and fogs, and should be sown in 
July for blooming next year, or strong roots may 
beput in now. There are many improved colours, 
stnped and pure white, easily propagated by 
cuttings after flowering. Yellow Calceolarias 
should be shaded until established. Old Eng¬ 
lish Lavender thrives and blooms very well, and 
the leaves are useful for cutting. Mimulus, or 
Monkey Musk, is a grand, free bloomer, 
flowering as well in smoky as in pure air ; 
should be had in in thumb-pots and planted 
out for immediate display. The yellow¬ 
flowering Allium (A. Moly) is a free bloomer. 
The Iris is another good thing, and there 
are many new and beautiful kinds. The scarlet 
Gladiolus (G. brenchleyensis) is a good bloomer. 
Hie Aster sends up several pure flowers ; richly- 
manured soil will improve their size, which, in 
poor ground, is generally small. A dozen or so 
of strong plants should be put out about the 
middle of June for flowering in August and 
September. The following are also free 
bloomers: The blue Cornflower (Centaurea 
CyanuB), Collinsia bicolor, Mignonette, Nastur¬ 
tiums, both the tall and Tom Thumb varieties, 
and dwarf Convolvulus. The quaint-looking 
Jacobrea is also useful, but is not a vigorous 
grower. Annuals should have ample room; 
Mignonette, for instance, should stand 3 inches 
apart, and will then be all the finer. The 
annuals named may be sown now for summer 
flowering. For carpet and flower-beds there 
are several admirable subjects, the finest of all 
being the Lantana, and upon this the town 
amateur must depend for the height of floral 
effect, the flowers being numerous, and of a 
brilliant vermilion-scarlet and orange. Plant 
18 inches to 20 inches apart in the most 
sunny position. This is also a fine pot 
plant, and should be in all town collections. 
Verbenas yield many brilliant and varied 
flowers, and should stand only 10 inches apart, 
being less branching here than in suburban 
atmosphere. The leading shoot should be re¬ 
moved during early growth, and thus more 
flowers will be produced. Bedding Heliotropes 
and Fuchsias also succeed well, and variegated¬ 
leaved zonal Geraniums may also be employed 
for foliage effect. Excellent carpet bedders and 
edging plants for smoky air are the yellow 
Pyrethrum, Mesembryanthemum cordifolium 
var., the Alternantheras, Echeveria metallica 
glauca, blue Lobelia, and Thrift. Many of the 
Sedums will thrive and arc useful for rockeries. 
Where Ferns are required, the hardy ones 
should be chosen. The following will suit, and 
are generally to be found among cheap lots: 
Asplenium Adiantum nigrum, Polystichum 
angulare, Scolopendrium vulgare, Polypodium 
vulgare, Athyrium Filix-foemina, A. Filix-foemina 
criatata, Ac. The prostrate Blechnum Spicant 
is also useful for rockwork, and a good, liardy 
climber for towns is the Irish Ivy. 

For gardens about two miles from any open 
space or airy suburban district, to the above list 
may be added zonal and Ivy-leaved Geraniums; 
but the flower trusses will not, as a rule, be 
large, except those grown under glass. The 
zonals should include White Clipper, Scarlet 
and White Vesuvius, the semi-double Wonder¬ 
ful, and Madame Thibaut. The following will 
do well in this situation : Anemones of Borts, 
perennial Lupines, (Enotheras, the old sweet 
Scabious, Rockets, and strong roots of Picotees, 
blue and white Myosotis, Gladiolus gandaven- 
sis, also many annuals, such as Scarlet Candy¬ 
tuft, the Godetias, Scarlet Linum, Nemophila 
insignia, Larkspurs, and Zinnias, and the 
flowering olimbers, Jasmin urn nudiflorum and 
Mauranaya Barclayana. 
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numerous and of larger size, and Verbenas will 
oover larger spaces of ground and flower more 
freely, than in the situation first dealt with, but 
the flowers are not larger nor more pure in 
colour. 

In gardens situate one mile from open 
suburban districts, and in those nearly con¬ 
tiguous to wide expanses of meadow or marsh 
land, yet enclosed by houses on all sides, the 
following will thrive well: Standard Roses of 
the type of Madame Victor Verdier; dwarfs 
and climbers also do well; but all should be 
liberally treated with mulchings. Annuals may 
be sown freely, and should include Godetia 
Lady Albemarle, and the Bride, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, P. Drummondi nana compacts, Sweet 
Peas, Ten-week and Brompton Stocks (the 
latter for flowering next spring), and Bartonia 
aurea, Ac. ; Pansies for late flowering this 
season and early next spring. Generally a far 
wider selection is here available, and the mixed 
border may contain many favourite perennials 
which make no growth whatever in the situa¬ 
tions previously specified. Pyrethrums flower 
well, also the herbaceous Phloxes, scarlet 
Lychnis, Salvias, Gazanias, Antirrhinums, Ac. 
Perilla nankinensis (among the carpet bedders) 
may here be added; also the silver-leaved 
Centaurea candidissima and Cineraria mari- 
tima, Ac.; climbers, Clematis Jackman! and 
Pyrus japonica. Stamford Hill. 


DOUBLE PRIMROSES. 

Some of these appear to be rare ; at any rate, 
one does not often sec them, the cause of which 
probably is, that in the majority of gardens 
they do not live healthily for any length of time. 
This is especially the case in the southern 
counties ; in the north of England and in Scot¬ 
land they seem to do better. It is undoubtedly 
the periods of parching summer weather which 
destroy the more delicately constitutioned of 
the double Primroses ; but, still, want of neces¬ 
sary care is probably the main cause of their 
dying away as they often do. Skill and atten¬ 
tion will do much to counteract the most ad¬ 
verse conditions, and once we know what a 
plant likes and what it dislikes, we do not 
generally find any great difficulty in guarding 
it from evil. These double Primroses, like the 
single kinds, prefer a cool and moist atmos¬ 
phere, and I believe that if they were grown in 
a shady fernery, they would do very well. It 
is the planting them in open sunny borders, 
where they arc scorched by hot sun and exposed 
to parching winds, that kills them, or, at any 
rate, deprives them of their vigour. In reten¬ 
tive loams they hold out better, but in 
light soils they are sure to come to grief. 
When thus exposed, attentive watering 
will do much to preserve them; but this 
attention is liable to fail them, and cer¬ 
tainly the safest way is to put them where the 
conditions most favourable to them are naturally 
obtainable. The north side of a hedge, or in 
the shelter and partial shade of trees, are posi¬ 
tions where they are most likely to live and 
thrive permanently. Large clumps of the white 
and mauve kinds, bearing individually two or 
three dozen blooms, are amongst the most 
charming of dwarf spring flowers; and, although 
some say that double Primroses are lacking in 
beauty of form and cannot compare with the 
single kinds, I think them extremely effective. 
They certainly have many admirers, and their 
effectiveness is often the cause of their decay, 
owing to the prominent exposed positions 
accorded them in the flower garden. One 
way of growing them—and they are worth 
this trouble—is to plant them for the sum 
mer in a cool, shady place near to the 
water supply, returning them to their proper 
quarters early in October. They make a brave 
show thickly planted in beds on the Grass, and 
they cease flowering soon enough to make room 
for the summer occupants. They seem to suffer 
very little, if at all, from removal, and if care 
is taken to give them a good free compost they 
will make vigorous growth every year. I have 
known the white, mauve, and sulphur varieties 
to give great satisfaction when treated in this 
way. The double sulphur should be in every 
garden, on account of its early-flowering cha¬ 
racter ; it comes into bloom a month before the 
ordinary run of Primroses. Has anyone, I 
wonder, tried these double Primroees in a moist 
oopee ? One would naturally think that they 


ought to flourish there remarkably well; and, 
probably, such kinds as the double crimson 
would grow with exceptional vigour in such a 
position. J. C., Surrey. 


Primulas. — I enclose a spike-leaf and 
several flowers of a Primula, I believe from 
northern India. Can you give me its specific 
name ? I had a plant given me some years ago, 
it bloomed regularly in August, but until the 
autumn of 1884 it never seeded. Then I had a 
large number of little self-sown seedlings, which 
I left undisturbed till last spring (1885). 1 gave 
many away and planted out a large quantity in 
my own garden. In the winter they all dis¬ 
appeared entirely, but this spring they have all 
come up, and are now blooming in great 
variety, from almost pure white to very deep 
crimson ; massed, they would make a splendid 
show. The original plant had a pale rose 
colour; it perished after seeding. It is pos¬ 
sible that these plants are the result of a cross 
with the common Primrose, of which I have 
many varieties, otherwise how may we account 
for the change of the season of flowering from 
August and September to May, and also the 
various colours ? A well-grown spike may have 
three or four whorls ef flowers, and be 15 inches 
to 18 inches high. Our florists about here do 
not know it at all. One good feature of the 
plant is that it is blooming well under the dense 
shade of overhanging trees, where scarcely a 
ray of sunlight can reach them.—S. J., Den- 
mark-hill , S.E. The plant is Primula 

japonica. Variations in colour and in time of 
blooming are not unusual, and we do not think it 
likely that there has been any hybridising between 
the two kinds. — Ed. 

Columbines. — I send some specimen 
blooms of Aquilegia Stuarti—a cross between 
the shy-flowering A. glandulosa (true) and A. 
Witmanni. This hybrid is an improved A. 
glandulosa—much better grower, and free 
ttowerer. It comes true from seed, and at this 
season is attractive, either when growing or as 
a cut flower. As it blooms when no other 
Aquilegia is in flower, it never gets impreg¬ 
nated with any pollen but its own, and, 
therefore, remains true. As much cannot be 
said for the rest of the family, for even some of 
the species are disfigured by the facility with 
which they hybridise with all varieties they 
come iu contact with.—C. Stuart. The 
flower sent by Dr. Stuart is a beautiful early 
Columbine, bearing much resemblance to Aqui¬ 
legia glandulosa. — Ed. 

Musk in ffardens. —I remember a border 
of this in an old garden which I often used to 
visit, and year after year it was pretty and 
fragrant for months together. The situation, 
no doubt, was favourable to it, as it was moist, 
and bordered by an open drain. This season I 
have raised a quantity from seed. Placed in 
a pan, or box, under glass in March, it very 
rapidly germinates. I have now a quantity of 
clumps which I hope to propagate this season 
in a border. I think, where it will succeed, it is 
peculiarly well-suited for outdoor planting, 
although it is grown as a pot plant as well.— 
D. J. Y. 

Earwigs and Dahlias.— On page 107 I 
observe a note by “L. C. K.” on a supposed 
disease in Dahlias, which struck me as Deing 
very like the work of earwigs outdoors, and 
perhaps woodlice indoors. My Dahlias, and 
many other plants, when young, have been 
actually dwarfed by earwigs both last summer 
and the preceding one, ana I am only too glad 
of the hint about carbolic Boap, which is, of 
course, distasteful to all insects. If anyone 
would tell me what poison, or other means, I 
oould make nse of for destroying earwigs, I 
should be very grateful. At present they are 
actually eating the youog leaves of the seed¬ 
lings of weeds ; but, unfortunately, show a 
decided preference for more valuable seedlings 
and Dahlias. I should be glad of early advice, 
as my case is becoming desperate. I have made 
use of hollow stalks and inverted flower-pots. 
—A. W. C. 

Primulas in Scotland.— Being at the 
Primula Conference in London, I was disap¬ 
pointed in not seeing more of the Primula 
acaulis or double-flowering varieties of the 
English Primrose; but I expect this very late 
spnng was against the exhibition m this depart- 
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raent. The very highly and deep-coloured ture la moat favourable for the production of 
Polyanthua, exhibited by Miaa Jekyll, were aeeda which will produce double flowers, thia 
very flue and new to me; but if we, in Scotland, will account for the fact that our strain with 
could send now—21st May—a collection of our us has improved, and also that this season the 


double Primroses, it would astonish some of the 
admirers of this beautiful spring flower. I 
yesterday visited a large short-horn breeder’s 
farm, and there saw some hundreds of plants of 
the fine, old crimson-velvet Primrose, which, 
with the yellow, he cultivates almost exclusively 
—a sight, 1 fancy, that could not be seen any¬ 
where, except in a nursery. I grow all the 
colours, some largely, and at present they are 
in full flower ; also the old double Polyanthus, 
Theodore Rex.—G. Tat lob, Inverurie, Aber¬ 
deenshire. 

Planting choioe Dahlias. —The early 
planting of Dahlias sometimes proves to be 
very risky. I have heard of a whole collection 
being cut down by frost as late as May 29. It 
is scarcely safe to trust our tender plants out¬ 
side until the second week in June, and the 
development of the plants is greatly aided by 
giving them two or three shifts, while they 
occupy a cold frame, before being placed in the 
open ground. The ground in which Dahlias 
are to be grown should be dug and heavily 
manured previously. In order to afford them 
good space for development the plants should be 
at least 4 feet apart. Some who plant adopt 
the practice of nrst 
of all placing a stake, 

4 feet to 5 feet in 
neight, firmly in the 
soil, and then plant¬ 
ing cleee to it. This 
serves as the main 
support of the plant 
during the summer. 

Should the weather 
prove dry after 
planting, all Dahlias 
will be greatly as¬ 
sisted by a sprink¬ 
ling overhead for a 
few days, until the 
roots begin to lay 
hold of the soil. 

There is nothing like 
a good start, and the 
drier and warmer the 
weather after plant¬ 
ing, the greater will 
be the attention re¬ 
quired. In planting 
a space of ground, it 
is well to place the 
tallest in the centre, 
and the dwarfer 
plants round the 
sides.—R. D. 

16606.—Squills. 

—If “J. S. W.” 
were to try the Wild 
White Hyacinth 
(Scilla nutans, var.) 
with his Squills, I 
think he would find the result very satisfactory. 
I have hundreds of the former in my garden ; 
they are very hardy. A plant or two of the 
White Pansy enclosed look very pretty in front 
of the blue Sauills, and a clump of Narcissus 
poeticus behind them also looks well. Narcissus 
biflorus is too early. —Mrs. R. 

16781.— Double and single Stocks.— 
It is impossible to tell with certainty before the 
flower-buds are formed whether a Stock is 
double or single ; but, as a rule, the larger, 
strong-growing plants among a batch of seed¬ 
lings, with large tap roots, are singles, whilst the 
smaller, less vigorous plants, with fibrous roots, 
will produce double flowers. If “ Emilie 
Roberta ” wishes to save her own seed, perhaps 
she could do no better than get a packet of mixed 
East Lothian Stock seed from a reliable seeds¬ 
man. If the seeela are sown now (May 26), or 
during next month, the plants will bloom next 
spring. The plants of this variety that we 
have in bloom now are descended from seed 
bought from a well-knowu English firm seven 
years ago, and the strain has improved 
wader our hands, instead of having dete¬ 
riorated. This season they are especially good, 
'll is supposed that the principal reason why the 
Gw'rautua heat us in producing Stock seed that 
cull produce the largest percentage of double 
1 Vswvers ij, that their climate is T much hotter 


improvement has been greater than in any pre¬ 
vious year, for the climate here Lb much warmer 
than in Scotland, and the summer of 1884, when 
the seed from which were derived the plants 
that are in bloom now was saved, was a warm 
one. As last summer was a hotter season still, 
upon this theory we ought to expect to see a 
still further improvement in the strain next 
year. Further, if this theory is correct, we 
should put the plants from which we intend to 
save seed in the warmest quarter we could find, 
or perhaps even in a hothonse. Maybe, I am 
wrong in saying the strain is improved. 
Climate, probably, will produce the best re¬ 
sults that a strain, in a certain stage of im¬ 
provement, is capable of; but the real im¬ 
provement of the strain might depend more on 
selection. The plants from seea saved here 
from imported German Stocks come greatly 
deteriorated. I once procured a packet of 
German Brompton, which produced a large 
percentage of doubles, but the produce of some 
seed that I saved from the singles among them 
turned out to be all singles.—L. C. K. 

16765.—Failure with Tulips.—This is a 
remarkable instance of Tulips refusing to grow 


Oca II raders’ Illustrations: White Azalea indlca in a large copper bowl. 


when reasonable care has been taken to grow 
them well. I have grown Tulips for ten years 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

AZALIA INDICA IN THE HOUSE. 

There are better ways of growing Azaleas than 
in the stiffly, tied-in forms esteemed by florists, 
and as we generally see them in shows. 
Whether grown in a low bush form, close down 
to the pot, or as a little tree, with a clear stem, 
a broken outline of flowering sprays is in every 
case more beautiful than the more symmetrical 
shape. The plant is also better with the flower 
masses broken up by visible foliage than 
with the solid mass of even flower of tne show 
plants. The engraving shows a plant grown 
for decorative effect in the way described. The 
Azalea, in this case, is a pure white one, from 
3 feet to 4 feet in diameter, the pot standing 
mossed up in a large antique Venetian wine- 
cooler of polished copper. 

16G79.—A tenant’s difficulty. — The 
most satisfactory solution of the difficulty is for 
the growing crops to be properly valued, and if 
the amount exceeds that of the rent due the 
landlord should pay the balance to the querist, 
and give him a receipt for the full rent. But 
in the absence of an agreement he cannot be 
compelled to do this. Whether the tenant can 
be compelled to quit at Midsummer depends 
entirely on the conditions of tenancy. It is 

S uite possible that 
he notice is an in¬ 
formal one. While 
admitting the hard¬ 
ship of the case, 
and sympathising 
with the querist in 
his misfortune, I 
would point out, 
for the benefit of 
others, that he has 
made matters worse 
for himself. In the 
first place, he should 
not have taken the 
garden without a 
proper agreement, 
stating that the 
tenancy should not 
terminate at a time 
when the land must 
be fully cropped ; 
and, secondly, 
having received a 
notice to give up 
possession at a time 
when the crops 
would be in full 
growth, he should 
not have thrown 
good money after 
bad by investing 
in seeds and plant¬ 
ing them w'hen he 
could not hope to 
reap the produce. 
The landlord is 
perfectly justified in refusing to take as 
his tenant the person whom the querist says 


in ordinary garden soil, and in our bed, about is willing to buy his crops. I do not advise 


60 feet long, contiining hundreds of bulbs, every 
one has flowered. I simply dig up the soil in 
the autumn, placing a good dressing of decayed 
stable manure 6 inches below the surface. At 


“Gardener” to resort to legal proceedings, 
and test the validity of the notice he has re¬ 
ceived, for he will not reap much benefit by it. 
At the Bame time, he will do no harm by mak- 


planting time, we draw shallow drills in which ing enquiries as to the notice usually given in 
to plant the bulbs ; a little clean river-sand is such cases in his neighbourhood. He should also 
placed under and over each ; the surface of the try to make some arrangement with the land< 


bed is then covered over with good, yellow, 
maiden loam, deep enough to cover the crow ns of 
the bulbs 2& inches. It may be that the climate 


lord as regards the growing crops. If a portion of 
the rent were paid, it is probable tne tenant 
would be allowed to harvest them, for land is 


has something to do with the want of success in not so easy to let at Midsummer. It is useless, 

I however, to expect the landlord to let his land 


this case. 


. Douglas. 


16526.— Everlasting and other flowers for nothing.—F alconbridoe. 

for competition. —The following Everlast- - As you only partly get your living from your 

ings are good : Helichrysums, various—must | Harden, your landlord can obtain possession at the end of 


mgs are 

be sown early; Rhodanthe Manglesii; Zeranthe 
mums, various; Waitzia aurea. The Globe 
Amaranths are pretty, where there is a green¬ 
house to forward them; but it is too late to sow 
any of these things now for August. The last ques¬ 
tion is rather vague, but I suppose “ W. F. F.” 
requires ordinary annuals for exhibition. The 
following are pretty : Sweet Peas, Tropa;olum 
cauariense, and East Lothian Stocks.—E. H. 

1C760 — PolyanthueeB and Auriculas. -1 con- 


your term without compensating you. He ought not to 
object to the proposed incoming tenant, so long as he la a 
respectable and responsible man, and ail arrears of rent are 
paid out of the proposed purchase-money.—L awtu " Y." 

Ladybirds and green fly.— Mr. W. L. 
Wilson writes to the Standard as follows : 
“ My wife noticed a week ago that Lilies that 
had a ladybird on them were free from green 
fly. She, therefore, put two ladybirds upon 
an Arum Lily, and now to-day the lovely 
flower is entirely free from the pest, and the 


sldcr March or April the best months in which to sow two solitary ladybirds are searching about the 
Polyanthus seeds. The Auricula seeds may be town as 

mnm flio« mul u ra Innlrinn ot. 


tempera- 


soon os ripe—abeut the end of June or early* In July. 
Douolas. 


, _j blossom for more flies, and are looking ex¬ 
ceedingly well-favfrured.” 
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OUR ILLUSTRATION COMPETITION. 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable season 
during which our competition takes plaoe, we 
have received a large number of photographs, 
several of which are worthy of reproduction in 
Gardening, while nearly all are interesting. 
Prizes 

are awarded to the following :— 

Mr. J. A. C. Branfield, 6, Westminster- 
chambers, S.W., for a very nice view in a 
conservatory. 

Mrs. Fernie, The Nook, Great Malvern, fora 
view of a conservatory, taken from outside. 

Mr. F. Mason Good, Winchfield, Hants, for 
some fine photographs, slightly marred by ornate 
jars coming into harsh rivalry with the inimit¬ 
able grace of beautiful flowers. 

Mr. A. P. Jackson, 7, Cannon-street, E.C., 
for very good pictures of picturesque rural 
scenes, and some spirited and most graceful 
photographs of Caladiums. These last bear out 
what we say below as to the advisability of 
photographing single plants for their own sake. 

Mrs. Caroline Rolls, The Poplars, Maidenhead 
Thicket, for a pretty little Rose and mixed 
garden, with flowers apparently growing into 
the windows. 

Mr. Thomas Smail, 16, High-street, Jed¬ 
burgh, for a very suggestive photograph, show- 
irg how beautiful even an ordinary house of 
business in a street may be made. 

The contributions of the following are good, 
but contain no novel or special features which 
would make it desirable to have them en¬ 
graved :— 

Mr. H. Bramall, 94, Wellington-road, Oldham. 
Photograph of a fine growth of Tulips, around a 
vase of La France, blooming early for a northern 
district—the first week in April. It would be 
well to point out here that we naturally engrave 
only things that are useful or suggestive to our 
readers. Our object is to get gardening out of 
the common groove of geometry and mono¬ 
tony, and, while we are glad to engrave any¬ 
thing which will give others a useful hint, we dc 
not reproduce things that people interested in 
gardening can frequently see. 

Mr. Henry Bright, Winton House, Learning 
ton. A noble group of Willows. The beauty 
of this group we fully appreciate, but it is always 
best in photographing such trees to show their 
form, and this is not done in the photo before 

^Mr. C. H. Evans, 2, Alcester-street, Red 
ditch. Graceful photographs of a Deodar and a 
Yucca, and of a shady corner in a greenhouse. 

Mr. G. Ross Galloway, Monaliadh, Inver 
ness. A very good, clear photograph of the 
usual contents of a greenhouse, and another of 
plants iu vase in dwelling-house. 

Mr. W. T. Gent, F.C.S., Miaterton, Gains 
borough. Several excellent photographs of good 
subjects, but none, unfortunately, of special 
garden interest. _ 

Miss K. Griffith, Littlethorpe, Ripon. Photo¬ 
graphs of Chrysanthemums, well arranged in 
masses. At the dull season when these flower, 
the light is not always good enough to enable 
the photographer to get perfectly olear results. 

Mrs. J. Hill, 35, High-street, Stratford-on- 
Avon. Very pretty photograph of a nice 
summer-house, but too dark to give good 
results in engraving. _ 

Mr. C. J. Myers, Dunningwell, Broughton- 
in-Furness. A beautiful photograph ofTodea 
superba (placed in a vase of fine form), some¬ 
what out of focus, however, and too dark for 

^Sr.^eo. Page, The Oaks, Solly Oak, 
near Birmingham. Indistinct photograph of an 
evidently beautiful garden, with climbing Roses 
falling like fountain waters, and with a fine 
growth of Ferns. It is not well to try to get 
too much into a small photograph, and often 
several good pictures might be separately made 
of objects which, taken together, would be in¬ 
coherent and unattractive. People should find 
out the beautiful and graceful object, and 
photograph it for its own sake. 

Mr. James Watt, Nancyville, Shawlands, 
Glasgow. Good photographs of ancient Oaks at 
Cadzow Forest, Lanarkshire, and of a beautiful 
Holly walk, near Airth, Stirlingshire. 

Mr. F. T. Webb, 4, South-street, Walsall. 
View in Baggridge Wood, near Sedgley, Staffs. 
A beautiful view, but of no special gardening 

tator Tfrgitiz«l by Google 


RULES FOB OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

Questions. — Queries and answers aim inserted in 
Gardrnix® free of chary* if oorrespondenU follow the rules 
here laid down fir thetr guidance. All communications 
for insertion should he clearly and conciselywritten onone 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
ssxuie, 3?, Southampton-street , Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the PubLibhXjl The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
.... nutiu to be used in the paver. 


separate piece qj paper. unanswered qv*™* ^ 

repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful , ami those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardxninq should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

16814 -Propagating the Genista .-I should feci 
much obliged for a few hints as to propagating the 
Genista, f have found it rather difficult.—J. h. B. 

16816.—Raising Polyanthuses.—Will any reader 
who has laised these flowers tell me the best time of year 
to sow the seed, and the time necessary for them to develop 
perfect bloom ?—T. D. 

16816 — A Narcissus question.—Why do my Nar¬ 
cissus biflorus, growing in the shade, have only one flower 
on each stem, while those in the sunshine have two ?— 
Mrs. R, Devon. 

16817.—Tin postal boxes.—Can anyone tell me 
where tin poetal boxes can be procured ?—J. M. 

16818 -Abelia floribunda.—Can any reader tell me 
where this can be procured, as I have tried repeatedly and 
failed to get it ?-J. G. K. 

16819.—Culture o f Thalict riutn adiantifollum. 
—I should be glad of a few hints on the culture of Thalic- 
trium adiantifolium. Will some reader kindly oblige me ? 
—C. H. E., lied ditch. 

16820 .—Narcissus poeticus becoming double. 

_la it a common thing for Narcissus poeticus to become 

double ? Nearly all l had last year of the ordinary variety 
are coming out quite double.—C. S. G. 

16821.—Cost of stocking kitchen garden.— 

I should be glad to know the average yearly oost of stock¬ 
ing a kitchen garden of about 8 acres. A succession of 
the best vegetables necessary.—C aledonia. 

1*822.—Utilising cold frame®.— Having nogreea- 
house 1 should be glad to know how best to utilise the 
oold frames from which the bedding plants have just been 
removed ? Sweet flowers and flowers for cutting are most 
dei ired.—C aledonia. 

16823.-Culture of Tuberoses —Will any reader 
kindly give me some hints ae to the culture of Tuberoses 7 
I want to grow them, and do not quite know how to treat 
them.— Amateur (Irish). **, Kou will find an article on 
the subject in the number for January 9th last.— Ed. 

16824. —Garden frames.—Would “ By’eet." whose 
papers on window gardening give me great pleasure, say 
to what use I can put my two outdoor frames, and the 
name of a few plants, cuttings, or seeds that I can forward 
in any wav for my windows? -Contributor. Sheffield 
16626 —A garden of sweet-smelling flowera. 
—Would any reader kindly give me a list of annuals, 
biennials, and perennials that have a sweet perfume, and 
mention the time to sow the seeds, the height of the 
plants, colour of the flowers, and time of flowering?—S T., 
Cheshire. 


16881— Pentetomons and Ecbevertaa. — Will 
any expert raiser of these plants kindly tell me how long 
the seeds take to germinate.— G. O. M. 

16883.—Seeds of Indian Azaleaa-l have 1 
vain to get a few Azalea indlca seed. I have looked 
through a great many catalogues and enquired at nur¬ 
series, and cannot get seed. Of course, I can get ptarts. 
but those are not what 1 want I want to raise a few good 
ones from seed. Will any reader kindly tell me where I 
oan get some?—H. Hatch, Leytonstone. 

16884. — Roses on form buildings.—Would any 
Rose-grower tell me if I could plant Rose trees against a 
cow-house and stable with north aspect, to grow with any 
success (I oould easily protect them), and if so kindly 
name sorts ? I wish to make a farm-yard look bright and 
cheerful, and encourage my tenant to keep things about 
the place cheerful-looking. Of course, I mean climbing 
Roses.— AL’sr, I. of Man. 

16685.— Flowers becoming single.—Can anyone 
tall me any remedy for flowers becoming single 7 I have 
three plants of the rather rare double ye flow Auricula in 
the same bed. One has beoome single, one semi-double, 
the other is all right. White Primroses have the same 
failing and yet the beds are well manured and the soil 
good. Should single white Primroses and single yellow 
Auriculas be removed from the garden ?—West Meath. 

16836.—Camellias and Rhododendrons.—“Mrs. 
L., Co. Cork,” has some Camellias in her conservatory, 
not in pots, but in good soil. They bloomed beautifully 
the first year ; this last they have grown most vigorously, 
but have produced only a few scattered blooms. She has 
also a Sikkim Rhododendron, which was beautiful last 
year, but is growing very large. Will any practical reader 
tell her whether she can leave them for next year, or must 
she put them in pots 7 She fears losing next year s bloom. 

16887.— Strawberries becoming blind.—WiU 
any thoughtful Strawberry-grower kindly explain the 
cause of blind Strawberries, and give full information, as 
far as is in his power, on the subject ? I am sure Mr. 
Laxton can do so. My pot Strawberries have no bloom. 
The runners were taken last year, and treated as usuu; but, 
of 110 plants, only about 26 have bloomed. W ould these 
blind plants be worth planting out, and would runners 
from blind plants alio bo blind?—A. J. R., Hants. 

16888.— Selecting Pansies for exhibition.—! 
should be obliged if some experienced exhibitor would 
give me some Information as to the best flowers for exhibi¬ 
tion. 1 do not mean a list of the best kinds-any nursery- 
man can supply that, and yet, with a large and fine collec¬ 
tion, I might not get a prize, simply because I donot 
know how to select the best blooms. What I wish to 
know is the marking, Ac., required in perfect blooms of 
show and fancy Pansies, and, further, the best way to stage 
them.— Scotland. 

16839.— Treatment of OdontogloseuniB.— In the 
number for April 10th there was a moat practical article 
on the treatment of Culanthes and Dendrobtums. An 
article In the same style on the treatment of Odontogloe- 
sums, describing their culture, potting, and period of rest, 
would be much appreciated. Would some reader kindly 
undertake this? 1 have an Odontogloasum .Alexandra, 
which last year sent out a strong, healthy bulb ; but l am 
afraid it is not going to flower, as this years growth is 
forming. I expect I mimed the period of resting.— Scotus. 
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16840.-Green fly.—A Rose-grower tells me that he 
grows a quantity of Canterbury Bells, and outs the stems 
off at the fall of ihe ;ear, dries and stores thim away tili 
spring. When green fly appears, he takes a handful of the 
Canterbury Bells and boils them, drains off, lets stand till 
odd, and then mixes the liquor with water for syringing. 
He say* this is a safe remedy for the fly, and much cheaper 
than others sold. 1 should like to ask some readers if tills 
is safe or not, and, if not, what is the best and safest 
remedy ?—A Reader, Lancashire. 

16841.—h 
Rome time a 

struot a bog lor tnem—aavi^e which • w«uju » 

as some of our bog plants, Parnassia, Pinguicula, Hroaera, 
and others, are so beautiful, but all my attempts hitherto 
have resulted in a puddle, or something equally unsatis¬ 
factory. Would he, or any other reader, kindly say bow- 
one should set about it, so as to obtain sufficient moisture 
without stagnation—in fact, as near an approach to their 
natural home as possible?—N rmo, Dublin. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to givefwrther 
respondent inform me oc a pian for aeepmg irwm i answers should they be able to offer additional 
Strawberries ? I have heard that Gome, passed through a Various subjects, 

chaff-cutter and laid around the plants, wouM do It, as they I *** 

- * —■ —.. 1 16842. -The blue Abutilon (J. 0. K.).- Do you not 

mean Abutilon vitifolium ? 

168is. —R aising Geraniums from seed (Own- 
house).— The seeds ought to appear above ground in about 
a fortnight. 

16844.—Pro pa gating Clematis (Nemo).— You will 
And a practioaTnote on this subject in Gardening for 
May 1st last (page 102). 

16846 .—Pansy election (N- W.).— You will And the 
result of the Pansy election referred to in the number for 
February 21st, last year. 

16846 .— Insect on Auricula CP. If. Kenderding).- 
If you send us a specimen of the Insect we will name it 
for you. 

16847. —Taking cuttings of Pelargoniums 
(Roath).— Yes; you should have ne difficulty in striking 
cuttings of Pelargoniums at this time of the year. 

16848. —Eremurus robustus (South Devon).— 
Turn the plant out into the border, in a warm position 
under the shelter of a wall. It likes a loamy soil. 

You can have nothing better, and you oan plant them 
now. 

16860.— Lawn tennis ground (E. K. A., Wood- 

ouM Jud It will g«t dftOM .t the bottoa^Do do» U» I* 

I peed, as the production of seed means exhaustion. 

****** ^ 
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16827.—Slugs and Btrawberries.-Can any cor- 
respondent Inform me of a plan for keeping slugs from 

*_i_i_« V I_- tk.t Hnna- J IKmtiirh ft 


chaff-cutter and laid arouna me plants, wuum iw ij w 
would not crawl over anything prickly. Should be glad 
to know if this Is bo.—Southdown. 

16828. — Blossoms and fruit.—Is there any blossom 
on a Vine, and are there any blossomless plants, or any 
plants that do not fruit?—E. L. The Vine blossoms 
as certainly as the Rose, though not so consmcuoxuly. 
There are flowering and non-flowering plant*. The flower 
is always followed by the fruit (i.e., the seed-vessel) m the 
natural and usual conditions.— Ed. 

16829 —Growing Musk for eale.— Will any reader 
of Gardenino kindly tell me how and when to grow the 
Giant Musk from seed, so as to have a lot of thrifty young 

C - ts for sale at about this time next year ? I noticed 
there was a brisk demand for these plants In the 
market here, principally by window gardeners.—C. M. P., 
Wolverhampton. 

J6»80.—Many-flowered Tulips and Narcissi.— 
I have a white double Tulip (La Candeur) with three 
heads on the one stem. The flower* are not bo large as 
they ought to have been. I have also four blooms of the 
Hoop Petticoat Narcissus on one head, the four stem* 
being Joined into one. I never saw the same before. Is 
it very rare?— X. These are not unusual.— Ed. 

16881 .— Cucumber culture.— Can any Cucumber- 
grower tell me how to grow Cucumbers without stable 
manure or leaves (with fire-heat only), the quantity of 2-in. 
piping required for hot-bed and to heat the house, which 
is 8 feet by 12 feet, and gets the sun from 8 a.m. to 2 pjn.? 
There are walls on throe sides, and the bouse U near a 
large town. Have I much chance of suooess I H. B,, 
Manchester. 
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1685L— Beddlnff plants over bulbs fifr*. A>— 
Hyacinth and Tulip bulbs 


Yes ; you can safely leave your 
In the ground until October. 

16862 . — Id llum glganteum 


______not flowering 

(J. S,).— Plant it out in a deep bed of peaty soil, and waft 
patiently. This Lily likes a sheltered spot, partially 
shaded. 

16863.—Removing Vine ( Perplexed Amateur).— 
Unless the work can be done very carefully, It would be 
better to leave it until the autumn. Turf will do well for 
the border. 

16864.—Insects on Geraniums and Fuchsias 
(9. W. H., Salford).— It would be well to dip the plants 
in Tobaooo-water. You should have sent us specimens of 
the insects. 

16856. — Pamphlet on Asparagus culture 
(V. A.). —You probably refer to Barnes and Robinson’s 
'* Asparagus Culture," which is published by Routledge at 
la Id., post free. 

16856.— Compost for Indian Azaleas (G.'H. E.). 
—Yes; you could use the peat Moss stable manure for 
Azaleas. Put one part of the peat Moss to two parts of 
the decayed turf. 

16867.-Bcheverlas and Pentstemons (S .).—As 
the seed sown six weeks ago has not germinated, we think 
you must consider the sowing a failure. The seed was 
probably not good, or you did not treat it properly. 

1686S.—Wild Cherry-trees (Aiutv—vfe doubt 
whether you will be successful in moving the Cherry-trees 
if they are very large ; but, if you mean to make the trial, 
do the work in autumn. Limes will probably do in your 
soiL 

16869.— Destroying wlreworms (Bee).—It you 
wish to deal effectively with these pests you must take 
snergetio action. You will find in Qabdbnuq, Deo. 5th 
lsgt, an enumeration of different methods of destroying 
them. 

16860.—How double flowers are formed 
(Ruhkra Koorb). —Single flowers become doable in 
various ways, generally by the conversion of the stamens 
into petals. Sometimes other organs are transformed into 
petals, 

16861.—Removing bulbs after flowering (C. 
Thornton-, South Shields). —It Is oertabily beet to leave 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Crocus bulbs in the ground to 
flower again next season, and you have not improved them 
by taking them up. 

16862.—Lapageria rosea In the open air (Mrs. 
L. t North Berwick ).—You cannot hope to grow this plant 
In the open air in your district; although it lives out-of- 
doors In some parts, it docs not thrive. We have never 
yet seen vigorous plants out-of-doors. 

16863.—Perennial Candytuft (Scotus ).—Strictly 
Speaking, the Iheris Is not a herbaceous plant, as it is of a 
woody nature ; but we have never known it questioned 
before in the herbaceous class, and the judges who reject 
it are, we think, somewhat over-particular. 

16864.—Seedling Apples dying (A. J. Baker, 
Claphain) —You give us nardly enough Information upon 
which to form an opinion. You may have killed them by 
coddling them. Why not try them in the open air ? You 
will find a note on the subject in this number. 

16866 .—Removing Narcissi when in bloom 
(J. J. Bartham). —The Narcissi would probably not be 
hurt if they were taken up with a good ball of soil. This 
oould be done easily with wild plants, but it would be 
most unwise to disturb garden Daffodils until the foliage 
has died down. 

16S08.—Tropseolum tuberosum (C. N. P., Wolver¬ 
hampton).— This would succeed in the greenhouse; but 
about London and southwards it is quite hardy, and grows 
against walls. Your plant will probably do in a 6-lnch 
pot; but, if it grows very strongly, you should shift it 
carefully into one a size larger. 

16867.—Polyanthus seedlings (S.).-Vfe do not 
think your Polyanthus seedlings, raised from a sowing last 
September and lately planted out, will flower this season. 
If they do so they will be weakly, and, if they were ours, 
we should prevent them flowering, so that they might 
gain strength for next year’s bloom. 

16S6S.—Treatment of Vine In pot (Buckland 
Sweetwater).— It all depends on whether it is a fruiting 
Vine or not; if merely a young-growing Vine, we should 
•ay, let it grow as much as it likes to at present, until it 
gets a little too thick. If it is a fruiting Yine, pinch a 
couple of Joints beyond the best bunch. 


16869. —Red-and-white-flowered Pelargonium 
(Vesuvius ).—Blooms such as you forward us are not very 
common; but we have, seen similar ones before. One 
Pelargonium, called New Life, has, permanently, red-and- 
white flowers. The peculiarity would probably be per¬ 
petuated if the shoots were taken off ana struck. 

16S7D.— Propagating Tacsonla exonlensis (J. 
Plowright).—row can increase this from cuttings consist¬ 
ing of young shoots, such as arc produced in spring from 
branches that have been cut back. Take them off with a 
heel, and insert Bingly in 3-inch pots, filled with loam 
and sand. Keep them close until roots are formed. 

16871.—Trees for sandy soil (Amt, /. of Man).— 
As you want a quick-growing tree, you can get nothing 
like the black Italian Poplar, which is not at-all fastidious 
in its requirements, and grows well on dry soils and in 
moist places. The Balsam Poplar is another quick-grow¬ 
ing tree. The Austrian Pine ought to suit you well, and 
Bo ought Pinus Pinaster. 

10872. -Neglected garden (J. M A —Clearly the 
best thing to do _with the garden, which is covered with 
rank Grass, &o , is to dig the weeds in, and so use them ai 
manure, as the farmer does Mustard on some soils. Gar¬ 
deners who allow their weeds to come up again have much 
to learn, and there is really less trouble in keeping a 
garden clean than in leaving it dirty. When, through 
negleot, the Weeds are allowed to grow rank, the best 
time of the year to tum them upside down is the present, 
or abont midsummer. Disturbing the roots in winter 
often does no harm to the weeds; but a complete upset at 
this time of the year, when all the organa of the 'plants 
are aotirely at work, is a-wesy different thin r. 


10873.-Gioire do Dtton Boee (D. G. Jf.). r Thja 
Ross is certainly not a dark-crimson one; its odour Is 
oorrectly described as a combination of rose, salmon, and 
yellow. 

16874.—Gentians acaulis not flowering (S.).— 
We should eav that, If the plants are old and strong 
enough, they should flower; but, if any plant wants an 
open, sunny place, it is this—a plant naturally of the high 
alpine, treeless pastures. Put it in the full sun. It seems 
to us to grow in any ordinary soil—certainly perfectly 
well in loam, and also ott the Bagshot Sands, which are of 
the very opposite character. 

10875.—Nurseries of herbaceous Mid bulbous 
plants (A".X—Among the nurseries which you should 
visit, if you desire to see these plants, are : Mr. Ware’s, 
Hale Farm, Tottenham ; Messrs. Paul s, at Broxbourne 
(also at Cheshunt); Messrs. Cannell’s, Swanley, Kent; 
and Messrs. Barr’s, Tooting. Write to the firms, and ask 
for catalogues, which will probably point out the best way 
to reach the nut series from town. 

16876.— Moving plants In summer (Roath). —If 
you move them wisely, and do not move far, you can re¬ 
move the Anemone, Chrysanthemums, and Christmas 
Roses at this time of the year. We ourselves are trans¬ 
planting with perfect success every day at present, or, if 
the weather happens to be hot, we do it in the evening. 
But bear in mind that, if the roots are exposed to dryness, 
either when carried about or when sent by rail, they will 
probably be killed. When moving in our own garden, we 
often put the plants in a tub, or pail, or closed case, and 
sometimes the plants do not seem to know that they have 
been moved. Removing plants at any time of the year is 
simply a question of care and knowledge of their require¬ 
ments. The summer, instead of being, as is generally 
supposed, a time when people cannot plant, is really the 
best time for the transplanting of a great number of the 
finest things we have in our gardens—the common Holly, 
for example. We are now about to plant a great number 
of Hollies which have to be brought 260 miles, and hope 
to do so with safety ; it would, of course, be better if the 
Journey were shorter. 

16877.—Zonal Pelargoniums for exhibition 
( F. P.).— They ought to be Indoor In a light, airy green¬ 
house, and be placed close to the glass, with plenty of air, 
and no shade at present Indeed, the plants ought not to 
be shaded until within ten days of the exhibition.—D. 

16873.—Cropping Cucumbers.— (Amateur, West- 
leigh J.—The Telegraph is a heavy cropper, but if hand¬ 
some fruits are required, it 1 b not wise to allow 8 or 4 
Cucumbers to hang from a joint; 1 or 2 would be better. 
When more are left it is not often that the whole swell off 
welL—H. 

16879.—Fuchsias not flowering (Amateur, East- 
cheap). —Plants that have made plenty of healthy foliage 
are sure to flower. They may be plaoed in a light part of 
the greenhouse. The long shoots that do not show 
flowers Bhould be stopped. They will then flower on the 
lateral growths.—D. 

0.—Gladiolus in pots ( Amateur , Hastcheap ).— 
The conns planted in February have done very well; it is 
too early to look for flower-spikes yet. No doubt they 
will flower. They require to be in a plaoe where they can 
get plenty of light and air. Supply them freely with 
water. They succeed better planted out in the open 
ground than they do in pots.—D. 

16831.—Peas and Beans for exhlbtlon (Com¬ 
petitor),— It is, we fear, too late to plant Beans for the 12th 
of August; but the Aquadulcie might be tried. As regards 
the Peas, it is quite late enough to plant for the time named. 
Sow at once Duke of Albany, Telephone, and House’s Per¬ 
fect Marrow, or some other approved kinds. It is better to 
plant more than one kind.—11. 

16882.—Potatoes for exhibition (Amateur, Red 
ditch).— Keep the soil frequently stirred during the early 
growth, and, just before earthing, dress between the rows 
with guano or superphospliate. In selecting the tubers, 
let them be all of one site and handsome in outline, rather 
than large, though size is not to be despised. Wash them 
dean, but do not injure or ruffle the skin.—H. 

16883 —Lily of the Valley not flowering (Mrs. 
R ).—As they flowered in the same position in previous 
years, probably the cause of their not flowering now is 
that the crowns are too much crowded together. Dig out 
portions at regular intervals, and fill the holes with rich 
sod. The crowns may also be thinned out by taking hold 
of a plant with one hand, and using an implement like & 
screw-driver to work the plant out with the other hand. 
-D. 

168S4.— Abutilon unhealthy (Amos).— There is no 
reason why the plant should be unhealthy, as the treat¬ 
ment given to it is right. Probably it has too much pot 
or box-room ; a plant 2 feet high in a box 1J foot deep and 
1 foot wide would not require a top-dressing of cow- 
manure. We grow handsome, healthy specimens, 2 feet 
high, and loaded with flowers, in 6-inch and 7-inch pots. 
Try the plant in a smaller pot, and 4° not give too much 
manure or water.—D. 
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10885.— Tripoli Onions (Mrs. E .).—Plants of these, 
or, indeed, of anyTrinds of unions, may be transplanted 
with safety and with advantage into rows 12 inches apart 
and 6 inches apart in the rows. The soil Into which they 
are transplanted should be deeply dug, well manured, and 
fairly Ann. In dibbling, do not bury the stem, but just 
the loose flbry roots, which fix firmly in the soil. In lift¬ 
ing the plants from the seed-bed, use a trowel or small 
hand-fork to assist the roots so that none may be broken or 
injured.—A. D. 

16886.— Brompton Stocks (C. N. P .).—The ques 
tlon as to whether your Brompton Stocks, lifted from the 
open ground and wintered in a frame, will bloom this 
summer, should be known ere now, as, if the plants have 
not yet shown evidence of blooming, they will hardly do 
so later; still, we think, if the plants were of fair size when 
lifted, and were not too much checked, that they ought to 
flower. Stocks always lift badly, and as the Brompton is 
so tender relatively, faring so badly in the open during 
hard winters, it does seem as if the best plan was to pot 
the plants 1 when small, and grow them on during the 
winter in a frame only, previously shifting into larger 
ones to preserve snob beautttdl and old-fashioned border 
flowers.—A. D. 


16887.— Thinning Grapes (D. 8 . M.l—It Is very 
difficult to explain the operation of Grape-thinning, except 
bv ocular demonstration. They onght to be thinned 
about ten days after the blossoms are set. Take a pair of 
sharp-pointed scissors In one hand, and a Cedar pencil in 
the other to steady the bunch. As a rule, two-thirds of 
the berries ought to be removed; sometimes not mere 
than half. Cut out all small berries, leaving those that 
are of a uniform size throughout. Beginners are apt to 
cut out too many berries from the top of the bunches, and 
to leave too many at the point. It is best to proceed with 
caution, as it is easy enough to thin out a second time at 
the period of “ stoning "—that is, when the seeds are 
developing.—D. 

1G38S.— Grubs In jrardens (J. Huckle*b\j).—Tb» 
grubs are those of the Daddy-long-legs (Tipula oteracca). 
Watering with insecticides has little or no effect on them. 
Their skins are very tough, on account of which the name 
of leather jackets has been given to them. Take small 
slices of Carrets, Turnips, or Potatoes, and, having stuck 
a small stick into each, bury them near the plants which 
are attacked. Examine these baits every morning, or 
turn up the soil round the roots of the plants, and pick 
out the grubs. Many may often be killed by rolling the 
Grass very early in the morning with a heavy roller. 
Destroy as many as you can of the Daddy-long-legs in the 
autumn. A heavy roller er mowing machine on a lawn 
will often do wholesale execution among them.—G. S. 8. 

•.—Garden crops eaten oft (Worried Amo- 
teur), —Grabs, slugs, and maggots are most likely to 
blame for destroying the crops. Birds may also have 
something to do with it. Sparrows and Chaffinches eat 
the Peas off as soon as they appear through the ground. 
We have to protect ours with wire-guards. Young 
Cabbages and Lettuce are frequently attacked by slugs ; 
we watch for them at night, and also dust the leaves with 
soot. The Onions are often destroyed by a small white 
maggot, which attacks them in a young state ; but this 
troublesome pest, when it once attacks the crop, is not 
easily deetroyed. The best plan is to pull out the plants 
that are attacked, and throw some quicklime dust over 
the Onion bed. The plants that have been pulled out 
should be burned.—D. 

16390.—Insects on Pansies and Carnations (E. 
Nelmes). —We received a box, but there was nothing in it 
by which it could be distinguished as yours. It contained 
specimens of the flattened millipede (Polydismus com- 
planatus), which are sometimes great pests in gardens. 
They may be caught by laying the halves of Potatoes, 
Blightly scooped out, with the hollowed parts downwards ; 
or by small garden pots—the dirtier the better—with a 
piece of Potato or Carrot at the bottom of each, and then 
nearly filled with dampish Moss, laid on their sides, near 
the plants attacked. Remove all stones, rubbish. Ac., 
under which they may harbour. We shall be glad if cor¬ 
respondents will remember that we receive a large number 
of parcels each day, and all letters should be enclosed with 
the specimens to which they refer.— G. S. S. 

16391.—Insects destroying 1 Sweet Peas (Col 
Oubbins).—The insect you enclose Is a wireworm. These 
’rubs are very destructive to the roots of plants ; but we 
Lo not think that they are the culprits in the matter of 
your Sweet Peas. More probably the leather jackets (the 
grubs of the Daddy-long-legs) are. These grubs are of a 
brown earthy colour, about an inch or an inch and a-half 
long, and as thick as an ordinary quill pen. Insecticides 
have not much effeot either on these grubs or on wire- 
worms. Both may be trapped by burying pieces of 
Potato, TumipB, or Carrots Just below the surface. A 
small piece of stick should lie stuck into each to show 
where they are. These baits should be examined every 
morning. Try drawing away some of the earth from the 
Peas and putting a layer of soet or lime instead.— G. S. S. 

16802.— Diseased Cucumbers (E. K. A. J?.).—The 
chief causes of gumming are sour soil and changes of tem¬ 
perature, whieh seriously affect the plants. Sometimes, 
also, the soil is kept too moist or too dry, then there is a 
tendency on the part of Cucumber plants to “ fog” off in 
the stem, just at the surface of the soil, if too deeply buried, 
or where undue moisture settles round the stem. To 
obviate this, the plants should always be planted on a 
mound or elevated by means of a few turves above the 
bed to keep the stem fairly dry. The usual appearance of 
plants when thus affeoted is to throw blotched leaves, then 
the shoot withers, and soon the entire plant follows. If 
your soil is bad there is no remedy but to get other fresh 
and sweet, and plant afresh, as advised. If temperature 
is irregular, then do your best to maintain it evenly at from 
00 degs. to 70 degs.—A. D. 

16898.—P lanting Fines (B. B.).— You cannot do 
better than obtain small Vines from some grower, in the 
form of what are called “ planters ;” these are the smaller 
canes from the usual stock in pots, the larger ones being 
used for fruiting in pots. Planting oanes in pots will, of 
course, hare started somewhat, and will need to be handled 
with great oare, lest the shoots be rubbed off. You will 
do well to cut back to the strongest shoot, allowing the 
plant to carry one bud only, planting at 3 feet apart. The 
poeition of the shoot, which should be preserved in the 
cane, must be determined by the height of your first cane 
from the soil. If you can start the ysung shoot to make 
the new growth from 12 inches below the first wire, do so. 
In planting, open and lay the roots out freely, and, after 
planting, cover the bed with long stable manure, to main¬ 
tain the required moisture. Allow the new growth to run as 
far as possible this year, and then in the autumn cut back 
to, say, half-a-dozen buds, more or less, Just asthe rod is well- 
ripened and stout or otherwise. A vine-rod should be built 
up, as it were, by stages, and in three years the top of the 
house will be reached, if the Vine has done well. As a rule, 
there is no safer Grape for first early work than the Black 
Hamburgh. Few growers care t<J force anything else to 
be ripe so early as now. Groe Maroc will make a grand 
market Grape, as the berries are so large and colour so 
finely ; but we should prefer that for a second house. All 
depends upon what time you term “ early;" but Groe 
Maroc may be started with heat by February, ae the light 
will then materially assist In setting the flowers. Groe Col¬ 
mar is also a grand, though somewhat thin-»kinned, mar¬ 
ket Grape. It needs a long season, and should always be 
Started fairly early, to give the berries ample time to 
colour in the autumn. It is not at all certain whether 
Madresfleld Court, beoause of its superior flavour, would 
not, If well grown, prove a,more profitable market Grape 
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than Oro* Colmar; all depends on the finish this latter 
Orape receives. We should not consider Oroe Cclinar to 
be a good keeper. The best for latest work, without 
doubt, are Lady Downes and Black Alicante, both thick- 
skinned ; the former the longest keeper, the letter the 
handsomest bunch. You will do well to try both kinds in 
your latest vinery.—A. D. 


NAMES OP PLANTS. 

Naming 1 Plants.— Persons who with plants fo to 
mimed should tend good tpedinent properly vacked. By 
guod k incline ns we mean a complete shoot oj the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identijled. We do not name 
more than/our plants, fruits, or /lowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of JlorisW Jtoictrs, such as 
Hoses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, A:aleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit seiU 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— A Subscriber. —Ixia crateroides. 

_ jg. D.—l, Corydalis lutea ; 2, Veronica gentianoides. 

_ Evelyn. —I, Clajtonia sibirica ; 2, istellaria holostea. 

_If. d. II. Fairclough. —Alonsoa incisa (propagated 

by cuttings in spring and late summer ; seeds in Match). 

_C. A. F.— You must send a proper specimen.- 

G H. fla/!.—It appears to be Troptaolum penUphyllum ; 

but the specimen is a miserable one.- Geo. Goatey -- 

Mackaya bell*.- Sutton, Coldfield.—I, Diplacus gluli- 

ncuus ; 2, Ebeagnus japouicus aureo-maeulatus ; 3, \ ills 
antarctioa. Farrow. — a, Persian Lilac (S) nnga 

S erslca); 6, Looks like Kibes aureum ; send wheu m 

0 wer.- II. S ^.—Diplacus glutinosus.-W. H., 

Ureter. —We considered the plant sent to be AmeUnchier 
canadensis. If, however, you would like the questiou 
considered further, we shall'be pleased to oblige you, and, 
in order to determine the question, you should send u» 

good specimens of foliage aud fruit- ~J. II. Xeve.—The 

Doromeum* wheu received were quite withered, and it was 
impossible to name them ; 2, Appears to be D. caucasicuin ; 

Kero Cystopteris bulblfera.-H'. Torrenly.— 1, Boroma 

serrulita ; 2, Malva capensis ; 3, Looks like Streptocarpus, 
but cannot name from specimen ; 4, Stem only received. 

- J. If.—1, Calceolaria vioLoea ; 2, Fair Maids of 

Prance (Ranunculus aoonitifolius H -pi ); 3, Globe Flower 

(Trollius t-uropseus).- W. U. II — Welgt-la hortensia. 

- lieu. V. Darrock. — Asphodelua lute us.- J. F, 

Erdinglon. —1, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua) ; 2, Spirwa 

ariujJulia.- T. L.— 1, Narcissus poeticus recurvus ; 2, N. 

biflorus . S, Looks like a late bloom, out of character, of 

Polyanthus Narcissus Gloriosa.- Wasp.— The specimens 

are withered beyond recognition. If you wUh plants 
named, particularly plants of which the varieties are 
numerous, aud the distinctions between them very alight, 
you should send good floaers, carefully packed.— —J F. 
Hayner.— 1, Erigeron strigosuin ; 2, Looks like Veronica 

Beccabunga (specimen very poor).- H. T. Bori.— The 

Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua).- Acme.— 1, Berberia Dar- 

winl; 2, Looks like Vaocinium pennsy Ivanieum ; 3, Spirrna 

aorbifolla ; 4, Leucothoe raoernoea- Mrs. Simeon.— 1, 

Spirwa ulmifolia; 2, Erysimum Peroffskianum; 3, Armeria 

Cjphalotea.-C. Britt.— Apjiarently Passirtera quad- 

raiigularis, but the specimen is a miserable one.- 

if. J. If.—Looks like a species of Artemisia, but it Is 

impossible to name with certainty such a specimen.- 

Iris, Kilmorey.—l, Veronica gentianoides; 2. v.Teuorium 

3, Saxifraga hypnoides ; 4, S. Aizoou.- -K. Slingsby.— 

Purple flower, lochrouia tubulosa.- Tulips. —We do not 

name varieties of Tulips.- J. Clark.—Colei* Arcturus, 

- J. H. W.— Carnation Is a pink Souvenir de la MaI 

maison. We believe it is called Uloire de Nancy.- C. II. 

Evans — Ixia crateroides. — It. Moss —There was no plant 
in your letter, and we should be glad if readers would 
note the request above that plants aud letters should be 
•cut in the same parcel. We received a “blanc mange 
powder" box (without a letter), in which were blooms o! 

Libouia floribunda. Perhaps this is yours.- L. Darby. 

— Double Kerria Japonic*.— -Marian — Mahernia incisa. 

You should have sent some leaves with the blooma.- 

H. W. Goddard.—!, Diplacus glutinosus ; 2, SempervP urn 

Toumefortil; 2, Cotyledon secumlum.- T. Quarles.- 

Uymnograuima leptophy 11a, an annual Kern.-IK. II- W . 

Grimsby.— One of the many forms of the Lady Fern(Atliy 
rium Kilix-fmmina), probably var. Thyssanotum minus, or 
perhaps Craiggi. Specimen too w ithered to ideutify with 
certainty. 

Names of fruit. — CVrwfanf Reader. — Mere de 

Menage.- T. L .—Dumelow s Seedling.- Southdown. 

—Northern Freezing - Correspondent. — Apples not 

known. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we hate to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
qu shone, which are carejully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
cti oed. 

We should b 9 glad if leaders would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, ant that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

J. Syrstt.— Please send some specimens of the insects that 

infest your Cherry-tree.- V. C. and R. —We cannot 

make use of communications written on both sides of the 
pap« r . —Q. C.—We cannot Invite expressions of opiuion 
as to the value of any particular dealer's goods.— Pear- 
tree diseased.— Will the correspondent wno addressed us a 
query on this point send another twig of the tree ? 

To deetroy rata or mice.—Mix flour of malt with 
some butter, add thereto a drop or two of oil of Aniseed, 
make it up Into balls, and bait your traps therewith. If 
you have thousands, you may, by this means, take them 
all. Another way is to mix together equal parts of oil of 
amber and ox-gall, add oatmeal sufficient to makes stiff 
paste, roll it up in balls, and lay about. Place near the 
balls dat pans of water ; the rats eat this mixture greedily, 
aud then drink till they die.—CxLRa st Aldai. 

Catalogue received— Summer List of Specialities. 
—Viocars Collyer and Co.^Central Hall, Leicester. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

KALMIA3, OR AMERICAN LAURELS. 
These beautiful evergreen shrubs will, during 
the next few weeks, be a great feature in our 
gardens Their lovely, waxlike blossoms, 
tinged with the most delicate shades of pink 
d rose, are ever welcome, and are particularly 


FRUIT. 

Raising Apples from seed.— We fre¬ 
quently have enquiries from those that fail to get 
Apple pips to germinate freely, as to the best 
mode of procedure. After trying various 
plans, I can confidently commend the following 
as sure to give good results—at least, » nee 
ail opting it, I have got quite ninety per cent of 
- 1 *- When- 


valuable, because they come into blossom just the pips to make fine healthy plants, 
as the first glow of Rhododendrons and Ameri ever I get an exceptionally tine Apple and wish 
can Honeysuckles (Azalea) is over. Their to try the pips, I take them direct to the potting 
luxuriant growth in our gardens, their indiffer- bench, and sow them in a small flower pot, 
euce to our fickle climate, and their adaptibility covering them with about half-an-inch of hno 
to almost any kind of soil, provided it be moist soil. I put them in a cold frame, or glasshouse, 
and without chalk or lirne in any form, makes keeping the soil in a moist condition until they 
them moat valuable. They delight inoat in germinate. Those sown in the autumn and 
deep, moist, peaty soil, and if the position is winter will make their appearance in March, 
sheltered, all the better. Kalmias may, there- and must then be set near the glass to be kept 
fore, be grown in most gardens, for even in ex- dwarf, aud plenty of air must be given to pre- 
ed hillside situations, some cosy nook may vent them from becoming drawn and leggy. 
,n be found, and, if not naturally moist, | As soon as they have made two pairs of leaves 
/ be made so with a little trouble. There they may be potted off singly in 3-inch or 4-mch 
four species of Kalmia. but only one of pots, and grown on under glass until June, 
Be _namely, K. latifolia, is common in when they may be planted out, and will make 


The Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) at home 


English gardens,al¬ 
though the others, 
K. glauca, angusti- 
fdia, and hirsuta, 
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latifolia, which at 
tains a height of | 
from 15 feet to 20 
feet. Since it has 
been under culti¬ 
vation numerous varieties of it have been 
produced, varying much in the depth of colour. 

10661 . —Golden Buonymus.— Leave your 
plants alone until early in August, then cut 
them down, so as to make them more sightly in 
form. The young tops you can i™ert as 
cuttings. In your case the cuttings had better 
be put into pots of sandy soil, and the pots 
kept in a cold frame all winter. By the spring 
they will be rooted, and in May they may be 
planted out in the open. Many insert such 
cuttings in an open border, and place a hand- 
light over them ; but in that case they^ want 
some protection during the winter.—J. C. C. 

16521 .— Canker In Poplar.-Dress the tmakmnm 
wound with a eharp knife and then cover thickly with a 
oon i position of cow-dun*, olav. and lime made into a 
paste/like grafting clay, binding It on with a piece of 
, oanvas - E H. 


nice little bushes by the end of the summer. If 
one does not succeed in raising anything of 
superior merit to existing varieties, there is 
rauia always a great deal of interest in watching the 
have been intro- , development of both Lushes and their fruit; and 
duced quite as long. ' in tracing the most marked features of the seed^ 
The three latter lings and comparing them with the parent 
are small shrubs siook, one may And both useful and instructive 
compared with K. ( employment.—J. Groom, Go*i>ort . 

.. Thinning late Grapes.— Those now need 

a good deal of attention, and it is of great 
a.lvantage to thin them much more than early 
or mid season sorts. Spring, summer, and early 
autumn Grapes, are generally cut as soon as 
ripe. They have not to hang any length of 
time or during the wet, dark weeks and months 
of winter, and the berries may be packed very 
closely without suffering ; but late Grapes, 
which have to hang for a long time, are sure to 
decay if the berries are so close that no air can 
circulate amongst them. In perfectly water¬ 
tight houses they may be left rather close, but 
where there is any drip, or much damp, extra 
thinning is beneficial. When the berries 
are not pressing on each other, the air can 
circulate freely amongst them, and, should 
water happen to fall on them, it passes down 
without lodging on the way, and thereby 
causing decay. The centres of the bunches, 
especially, should be well thinned-out, and 
where thinning has been completed, and it is 
seen that the berries are likely to become a firm 
mass, a good many of them should be clipped 
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out at once, as it can be done better now and 
with less damage to the bloom than when they 
are partially ripe. The Black Alicante is very 
liable to fill up in the middle, and ought to be 
thinned severely. Most Grape-growers know 
how many berries they have to clip out during 
damp weather in November and December, be¬ 
cause the air is unable to circulate among the 
closely-packed berries, and it is much more pro¬ 
fitable and satisfactory to thin more now than 
to allow the Vine to mature fruit which is 
worthless.—J. M. 

16671.—Ribston Pippin not fruiting. 
—The best thing to do with your tree is to 
lift it out of the ground next November, and 
replant it again. This will induce the tree to 
make more blossom, and thus increase the 
chance of a crop. You do not say if the tree 
makes vigorous growth. From your query 
I should judge you use too much manure 
about the roots. If so, lifting of the roots at 
the proper time is the only remedy.—J. C. C. 

16570.—Caterpillars on fruit trees.— The best 
way to vet rid of caterpillars is to employ a sharp, bright- 
eyed lad to look after them and pick them off, and to use 
the engine freely among the trees, saving all the soap-suds 
from the laundry for this purpose.—E. H. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from June 7th 
to June 12 th* 

Earthed up Melons, using rather heavy loam, and 
pressing it down firmly with the foot; a firm root-run pro¬ 
duces hard, wiry growth, less subject to canker or insect 
attacks. Setting Melons, selecting the forenoon of a fine, 
sunny day, when the pollen is dry and lively ; it is best to 
set the whole crop as nearly at the same time os is possible ; 
if one or two fruits get the lead the others will not swell. 
Top-dressed Cucumbers, using lighter and richer soil than 
is used for Melons. Looked over Roses to kill maggots in 
the curled leaves. Rubbed the surplus young shoots from 
Briers that we intend to bud by-and-bye. Looked over 
the ties of standard Roses; we sometimes have severe 
western gales here about M idsummer, and the head of a 
Rose is soon snapped off. Planting carpet beds ; we still 
do a little in this way, although it is not in so much 
favour with the “ powers that be ” as formerly. Beds of 
Pansies and Violas are now very bright. Mulched with 
rich compost to keep the roots cool and comfortable ; 
shall by-and-bye peg the long shoots down into the com¬ 
post to give the plants a new lease. Potted Coleuses; we 
find these useful decorative subjects ; cuttings rooted in 
spring, grown on quickly near the glass without shading, 
come in useful for summer decoration in the conservatory 
or the rooms. Shifted on a number of plants of Begonia 
insignia ; this is the very best Begonia for winter bloom¬ 
ing in the conservatory ; cuttings struck early make good 
plants for winter following. 

Disbudded Vines and Figs on walls. Looked over 
Peaches ; thinned the fruit a little where too thick, and 
dusted a little Tobacco powder where there was any sus¬ 
picion of a fly. Washed the Plums and Cherries on walls 
with the soap-suds from laundry, applying it forcibly with 
the engine. Staked Lilies and Carnations, tying the 
stems up loosely. Put in cuttings of several kinds of 
hardy plants, including herbaceous Phloxes, Pentstemons, 
&c., in cold frames; the bed 1 is situated in a shady place, 
and cuttings of various things will be inserted, as obtained, 
during the next month or two. Tying Hollyhocks and 
Dahlias, leaving plenty of room for the stems to swell; 
young hands often forget this when tying up fast-growing 
things. Earthing up early Potatoes. Sowing Endive, 
Chicory, ami small salading, such as Radishes, Mustard 
and Cress, and Lamb’s Lettuce. Cutting the flowers from 
alpine Strawberries to retard their fruiting ; they will be 
thought more of when the other Strawberries are finished 
than if they were early. Cut the runners from fruiting 

{ *lants; made a new bed of the plants which have been 
orced early this spring ; the kind is Vicomtesse de 
Thury ; many of the plants will fruit in autumn. Sowing 
Rosette Coleworts ; they will make very useful greens at 
Christmas; they may be planted thiokly on any spare 
piece of ground. Planting Marrow Peas for the last time. 
After this shall sow second early and early kinds. Planted 
several long row’s of Scarlet Runners—white-seeded variety 
for late use; also planted a good breadth of Canadian 
Wonder, dwarf French Beans. Planted several rows of 
Celery, both white and red, Carter’s Incomparable Crim¬ 
son is an excellent red kind. Set out Lettuces on the top of 
the ridges between the rows. 


Stove. 

The different kinds of winter-flowering 
plants that arc usually grown from cuttings 
struck during the winter or early part of spring 
must now be well attended to, for, unless 
they attain the requisite strength, their 
bloom will be deficient. Such things as Bego¬ 
nias, Justicias, Aphelandras, Centradenias, 
Eranthemums, Plumbago rosea, Scutellaria 
Mocciniana, Sericograpnis Ghiesbreghtii, and 


* The “Extracts” now published in Gardhmnq 
compiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting- 
donshire. Readers south and north will make suoh allow¬ 
ances as are rendered necessary by the distanoe of their 
localities from this county. Speaking generally, there is 
a difference of about ten days between the Midlands and 
the south coast, and of about eight days, in the other 
direction, between the Midlands and the extreme north. 
T he f ormer diary referred more especially to the London 
district. 
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ThyTsacanthus rutilans, should, if not already 
in the pots in which they are intended to flower, 
be at once placed in them, for if plants of this 
description do not get their pots well filled with 
roots, they cannot be expected to produce the 
amount of bloom that they are capable of. 
Plants of this character, being mostly rapid 
growers, require a good deal or support; this 
can easily be given by the use of manure-water, 
which, if applied with care—that is, not too 
strong, but often—will keep them going after 
the soil in the pots is so full of roots that, with¬ 
out assistance of this kind, they would flower 
indifferently. Attend to stopping the shoots of 
such as require it. 

Euphorbia Jacquinijeflora and Poin- 
settia pulcherrima are among the best of all 
winter-flowering plants where there is a house 
that can be kept at a warm stove temperature. 
The former has flowers vivid scarlet in colour, 
and lasts long In bloom, giving, when the plants 
are strong, a succession that will keep on for 
two or three months in the early part of the 
year, while the Poinsettias stand unrivalled for 
the brilliancy of their floral bracts. Old plants 
of these that have produced cuttings should, if 
they have not already been partially shaken out 
of the old soil, be attended to at once, as it is 
not yet too late to give them the requisite shift, 
after which keep them in a brisk growing tem¬ 
perature, standing them where their tops will 
oe well up to the glass, by which means the 
natural tall leggy disposition will be somewhat 
corrected. 

Hoya Bella. —Among the smaller-growing 
kinds of stove plants, this is one of the most 
desirable ; but, to be seen in its best form, it 
requires to be grown in a hanging position. It 
blooms so freely that small plants in little pots, 
struck from cuttings twelve months ago, will 
have flowered this spring. Now, when the 
blooming may be supposed to be over, they 
should be moved into pots two sizes larger. 
Good, turfy loam, that contains plenty of vege¬ 
table matter, answers well for the plant, and a 
moderate quantity of sand should be added to 
keep the material sweet, for if it gets at all ad¬ 
hesive, the roots will perish. The points of the 
leading shoots should be pinched out so as to 
cause them to break back. Ordinary stove- 
warmth answers well for this Hoya. When t© 
be suspended in a basket, in the manner advised 
the best way to proceed is to line the basket 
with Moss, pressed well down, and in this to 
plunge the pot. A little shade in bright, sunny 
weather will be required, with due attention in 
watering. The nearly-allied H. Paxtoni will 
succeed under similar treatment to that ad¬ 
vised for H. bella ; the two kinds differ little 
in the character of their flowers, but the former 
has weaker, more drooping shoots, with longer 
leaves, which are of a pale-green shade, whilst 
the leaves of II. bella are cordate in form, and 
dark-green in colour. These two Hoyas are 
deserving of cultivation with a view to furnish¬ 
ing flowers for button-holes and wreaths, for 
which they are particularly adapted. The 
spurs on which the flowers are produced are 
not persistent, like those of the stronger-growing 
species, on which account the flowers may be 
cut without interfering with the subsequent 
blooming of the plants. 

Greenhouse. 

Fuchsias that are now flowering freely 
should be gently syringed overhead two or 
three times a-week, getting the water well to 
the underside of the leaves ; if this is not at¬ 
tended to the plants will probably get affected 
with red spider, especially if placed near any 
thing on which this troublesome pest exists. 
The syringing will also help to preserve them 
from aphides, and be found better than having 
recourse to fumigating with Tobacco for the 
last-named insects, as the flowers so far dislike 
Tobacco-smoke that they frequently fall off 
when it is applied. 

Call as. —The latest plants of this handsome 
Aroid that have flowered under greenhouse 
treatment, will, by this time, have done bloom¬ 
ing. It is not well to allow them to remain too 
much crowded in the pots, as their free pro 
duction of suckers soon causes them to be, un 
less they are taken off. Plants that are in this 
condition should be turned out of the pots, and 
have all the suckers removed from tne strong 
crowns, for which 6-inch or 7-inch pots wifi 
answer, whilst the smaller ones may be put two 


or three together, in pots proportionate to their 
size—or they may be planted-out in the open 
ground, in the way advised a short time back in 
the case of plants that had bloomed earlier, 
taking them up and transferring them to pots 
before there is danger of frost. 

Cytisus. —Plants of C. racemosus and the 
powerfully-scented C. fragrans that have 
flowered under the ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment, will have done blooming, and should 
have their shoots shortened back more or less in 
proportion to the size the plants are wanted to 
grow to. If there is any trace of red spider, to 
which they are somewhat liable, about them, 
they should be dipped in, or well syringed with, 
a solution of weak Gishurst. Stood in a green¬ 
house or pit, in two or three weeks they will 
break, after which move them into pots 
two or three sizes larger. Keep on syringing 
them freely with clean water daily until the 
end of summer, by which means the foliage will 
be preserved in a healthy condition. 

Epacrises. —Examples of these indispensable 
winter-flowering plants that bloomed early in 
winter, and were afterwards cut back and 
potted, should now have a good light position 
in the greenhouse ; or, if there is a good-sized 
ordinary garden frame at liberty, it will do for 
them. The roots will have got well hold of 
the new soil, and if all has gone well the top 
growth will be moving apace. Attend to them 
well in respect to water, and be careful not to 
give it before the soil is dry enough to require 
it, or to withhold it so long as to cause the 
roots to suffer. Sprinkle the plants overhead in 
the afternoons, and see that they are not too 
much crowded. 

Cyclamens. —Plants that have done flower¬ 
ing must be well-attended to, if they are to be 
made the most of for another season. Before a 
better system of cultivation came about with 
these desirable subjects, the ordinary course of 
treatment with them was to turn them out-of- 
doors in the full sun, and allow the soil to be¬ 
come quite dry, through which means the whole 
of the leaves died off. When managed in this 
way, the plants were often loth to start into 
growth freely again. If there happens to be 
a garden frame at hand that can be moved to 
the north side of a wall or hedge, it will 
answer well for them ; plunge the pots in coal- 
ashes, give enough water to prevent the soil 
from getting quite dry, and put the lights over 
them in the event of heavy rains. In this way 
most of the plants will retain a portion of their 
leaves, and they will be found to move more 
freely than when submitted to the old 
drying-off treatment. Cyclamens are liable to 
the attacks of green fly and red spider—to pre¬ 
serve the leaves from which, the plants, after 
they have done blooming, should be laid down 
and well syringed with clean water, repeating 
the application from time to time ; the effect of 
this will be seen in the retention of vitality by 
the leaves, and the better growth of the plants 
when they begin to move. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Bedding-out should now be finished, as their 
season of effectiveness is too short for delay. 
As proving the value of mixed beds, it may 
be mentioned that out-of-the-way corners, 
planted with the surplus odds and ends, with¬ 
out any elaborate plan, generally prove inte¬ 
resting and pleasing. In arranging a vase of 
flowers, or a group of plants, the instinctive 
work of a person of taste is often more effective 
than his more studied efforts, because it is the 
natural outcome of thought free from anxiety. 

Canterbury Bells are now very showy, 
and, if the seeds are picked off, the plants will 

S roduce a succession of flowers for a long time. 

eeds should be sown now, if not already done, 
to produce plants for next year, as the plants 
now in blossom will die at the end of the season. 
The Chimney Campanula is another showy 
plant, seeds of which may be sown now for 
next year’s blooming. Offsets may also be taken 
from old plants, if the latter are strong. 

Staking herbaceous plants. —Many things 
will require support. Carnations and Pinks 
should have the stakes placed to them early. 
Pyrethrums, Phloxes, and all other things 
having a tendency to sprawl when left to 
themselves, should have attention in good 
time, as a plant, once blown over, even 
though lifted up ever so carefully, is never 
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guite the lame plant again daring the season of 
its downfall, Plaoe tne stake at the baok of 
tbe plant, and tie the shoots nearest to the 
stake ; and then link the others up in such a 
mann er as to leave the growth open and free. 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, and other plants of 
similar habit of growth, should be pegged 
down, to induce them to cover all the earth, 
and present a neat dwarf appearance. 

Climbing plants. —Oue of the handsomest 
climbers at this season is the Wistaria sinensis. 
For the first two or three years the progress is 
slow ; but once get the plants well established 
and the growth is rapid. Another excellent 
wall plant, not common, is tbe Escallonia 
maorantha. The glossy dark green foliage, 
even when the plant is not in flower, has an 
effective appearance. The flowers are freely 
produced on the young wood in autumn. The 

{ riant was formerly thought to be tender, but 
t is hardy enough anywhere against a wall. 
See that Clematis, and other creepers and 
climbers, are tied in before they get into a 
tangle. A stitch in time saves more than the 
proverbial nine. 

Fruit Garden. 


Outdoor vines. —Disbud all surplus shoots. 
A healthy vine will always produce many more 
shoots than are required, as well as more bunches 
of Grapes than ought to be left. Where the 
main rods are too thickly placed they may be 
thinned now, leaving spaces to lay in a young 
rod here and there to infuse new life into the 
yines. 

Stone fruits on walls will require a good 
deal of attention. The thinning of the young 
Wood of Peaches should be completed, and, 
where the fruits are thickly set, some should be 
removed. Apricots will, in most places, I 
think, be thin. It is a good plan with both 
Apricots and Plums to lay in a young shoot, 
wherever there is space, but not to overcrowd. 
The longest of the breast-wood of Plums, 
Apricots, and Cherries may be stopped back to 
four leaves. The trees this year are very clean j 
but insects are among the evils we Bhall have 
to reckon with, and those who are forewarned 
are forearmed. 

Orchard house. —The red spider is a trouble¬ 
some little fellow upon Peaches, and the true 
antidote at this season is a free use of the 
garden engine. The syringe is a very useful 
implement, but the engine is best, as the water 
comes from it with more force. See that the 
roots are kept moist; liquid manure will be a 
great help now. Do not be in a hurry to stop 
the shoots of Peaches in pots. Gross shoots may 
he pinched at any time, but the general pinch¬ 
ing should not be done till the trees have made 
from 8 inches to 10 mches of wood. Plums in 
pots should be pinched When the young shoots 
are 6 inches long, but more law should be given 
to Peaches. 

Thf. vinery. —Grapes that are now thinned 
Sind swelling cannot, if the border is well 
drained, easily be over watered, so far as re¬ 
gards the inside borders. Liquid manure, with 
the chill off, once a-week, till the Grapes begin 
to colour, will be beneficial. 

Vegetable Garden. 


•„ Endive culture.— Early-sownplantsare apt 
to.ran and be useless; therefore, the first sow¬ 
ings need not be large. Bat from the second 
week in June, the plants will stand. Sow 
tJMnly in drills 15 inches apart, and thin ont to 
12 inches in the rows. The thinnings may be 
transplanted to form a succession. As soon as 
tile plants are nearly full grown, tie up, when 
dry, to blanch. 

. Chicory, Dandelion, and Watercress.— 
phicory aud Dandelions may yet be sown to 
raise roots for forcing next winter. Sow thinly 
in drills—the first-named 12 inches apart, and 
the Dandelions 8 inches—thinning the young 
plants to 10 inches and 0 inches respectively. 
Cuttings of Watercress, planted now in rich soil 
under a north wall, and kept moist, will be 
jueful to supply pickings for flavouring salads. 
L&mVa Lettuce and Chervil may also be sown. 

Planting and training Tomatoes.— Select 
the warmest positions in the fall sunshine. In 
planting, press the soil firmly around the balls, 
*ad give a good watering. The training should 
begin at once by securing the main stems to the 
waU, and weekly attention should be given till 
the fruit it ripe. No matter-how many main 
fc to ipi are left to a plant—whether one, two, orf 
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more—the side shoots of each shonld be pinched 
in to throw the strength into the blossoms. 

Globe Artichokes should be mulched with 
manure, and watered if the weather should be 
dry. To create a succession, some of the plants 
may be cut down as soon as the stems begin to 
rise. Where the plantation is an old one, and 
no young plants are set out for late bearing, 
this will be very necessary. 

Vegetables for exhibition. — Questions 
ore often asked as to which are the best vege¬ 
tables for exhibition, and I purpose, from time 
to time, to briefly notice the subject. A collec¬ 
tion of twelve dishes of vegetables in summer 
should include: Peas, Long-pod or Broad Beans, 
French Beans, and Scarlet Runners; Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages, Tomatoes, Potatoes, Turnips, Onions, 
Carrots, Globe Artichokes, and Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows, or Mushrooms. Good, ripe Tomatoes 
always carry weight; so do nice, young, fresh 
Cauliflowers. Mushroomsshould be fresh, young, 
and of a pink colour inside. Size in vegetables 
is an advantage, if accompanied by quality. A 
large Turnip will beat a small one if the con¬ 
dition is right, but not otherwise. Vegetables 
are grown to be eaten, and everything taken 
to the exhibition table should be able to stand 
the test. And there is plenty of evidence in 
the things themselves whereby the judges, who 
are experienced men, can tell if a particular 
root, or any kind of produce is in a condition to 
bear the test when submitted to it by the cook. 
The sohedulo should be taken as a guide in 
making up the dishes, as one more or one less 
than the number specified will disqualify, and, 
as far as possible, all on one dish should be of 
one size. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Bedding plants. —All the more tender bed¬ 
ding plants, as well as sub tropical subjects of 
all kinds, if they are tolerably strong and have 
been slightly hardened, may be put out in the 
course of this week. It is, I presume, tolerably 
well understood that all the Btrong-growing, 
large-foliaged sub tropical plants must have a 
deeply-worked, rich, and well-drained soil in 
which to grow, if they are to do any good. If 
ill-treated and starved these are miserable, 
worthless objects, but if well grown, and sup¬ 
plied with plenty of moisture and nourishment, 
they seldom fail to become the most handsome 
ornaments of the whole garden. The Castor- 
oil plant, in particular (Ricinus), if grown and 
planted with a reasonable amount of care, forms 
a most beautiful object. Good specimens, 5 feet 
to 8 feet in height, and 4 feet to 6 feet 
through—dimensions easily attainable in almost 
any town garden—occupying small beds cut 
in turf, are pre-eminently beautifnl. Cannas, 
also, though not possessing foliage of quite 
equal beauty, are, either singly or in masses, 
very effective, and they succeed, both as regards 
growth and bloom, remarkably well in town 
air. Among other things, do not omit to secure 
a goodly number of the sweet-scented Tobacco 
plant (Nicotiana affinis), the large white and 
powerfully perfumed flowers of which add a 
charm to any garden daring the summer months. 
Both this ana the common Tobacco (N. vir- 
ginica) succeed remarkably well in town air, if 
planted in rich and open soil. The latter looks 
best, I think, either planted singly or in groups 
of three or four in the centre of large beds, but 
N. affinis may be put anywhere, in side or mixed 
border*, singly or In groups. It also looks ex¬ 
tremely well dotted about in a bed of scarlet 
or crimson Geraniums,‘dark ;Fuchsias, or tuber¬ 
ous (flowering) Begonias ; young seedling plants 
only should be employed for this purpose. 
Speaking of Begonias, a sight seldom seen, 
and vet one of tne most effective, is a bed of 
B. Weltonlensis. This plant, in light bat fairly 
rich soil, with good drainage, thrives wonderfully 
when planted out in a warm and sunny position, 
and grows and flowers freely in both town and 
country places. B. Worthiana is another of 
the very best bedding varieties, and the old 
Vesuvius, Acme, and Emperor make grand 
beds, even in very unfavourable localities. Seed¬ 
ling Verbenas and Petimias always give good 
results (provided the seed is of the right sort), 
and Lantanas will afford a brave show of colour 
anywhere. Dahlias of all kinds may, of course, 
be planted at once. Stake them well and give 
them plenty of water, and they are sure to 
grow. 


For filling boxes in window-sills, bal¬ 
conies, &c., outside, the following will be 
found the most useful:—Scarlet, white, and 
pink Pelargoniums (zonal); both double and 
single flowered ; ' Fuchsias (Mrs. Marshall, 
Scarcity, Sedan, &c., are most suitable). Calceo¬ 
laria, Golden Gem, Petunias (single and double), 
intermediate and East Lothian Stocks, Spiraeas, 
and some of the brighter and most hardy Coleus, 
with Heliotropes, Mimulus, and plenty of 
Lobelia and Tropseolum Fireball as an edging, 
and to droop over the front of the boxes. These 
(exceptthe last) should all be grown well in 5-inch 
pots, slightly hardened, and tightly packed, pots 
and all, in Cocoa-nut fibre refuse in the boxes. 
This is a much better pl&u than turning them out 
of the pots into boxes filled with soil, for many 
reasons, one of which is that if any “ go off, 
or out of bloom, they can be replaced in a few 
minutes, without loss of effect. When in full 
flower, give them plenty of manure-water, and 
a good shower overhead, morning and evening,"in 
warm weather. 

Turf should now be cut and rolled regularly, 
but not too frequently. If any part of it bo 
weak and thin, water it two or three times 
(when moderately dry) with a solution of nitrate 
of soda—one ounce to the gallon. This will 
speedily cause it to look green and close. 

Plants under glass must not want for water 
for an hour, and the syringe Bhould be freely 
used at least twice a-day in bright weather. 

__ , B. C. R. 

ROSBS. 

16685.— Collection of Roses. —Your col¬ 
lection of Roses leaves little to be desired. For 
Sultan of Zanzibar, which is a poor grower, I 
should advise you to substitute Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh ; Duke of Teck is also a fine Rose, 
being the brightest among those with crimson 
flowers. Emperor is not likely to make a good 
pot Rose, as few of the dark Roses have suffi¬ 
cient vigour to make good specimens. You 
ought certainly to add to your collection: 
Alfred K. Williams (carmine red), Heinrich 
Schulthers (pinkish rose), and Violette BonyDr 
(white, shaded with pale flesh). Your list of 
Tea-scented varieties is deficient of good rose 
or pink-coloured sorts. You should add to it 
David Pradel and Catherine Mermet.—J. C. C. 

-"Beginner” has not got the following fire Roses, 

which are splendid kinds: Charles Lefebvre, La France, 
A. X. Williams, Belle Lyonnaise, and Comtessc Panisse.— 
C. J. Gr Allans, Croydon. 

1674*.—Nlpbetos Rose-stalks bursting.—Will 
" W. S., York” send me some specimens of the flower- 
buds, in order that they may be examined ? There is 
something very unusual in the behaviour of the Rose-tree* 
and the cause is evidently local.—J. C. C. 


1 6538. — Bringing neglected garden 
into cultivation.— Slugs, snails, and other 
pests always abound in neglected gardens every¬ 
where, and therefore “H. B.” must expect to 
have some trouble from them for a time ; but thfl 
land only wants cultivating and manuring to 
grow good crops. At this season there is great 
virtue, especially in the case of a neglected 
garden, in the frequent stirring of the soil. It 
is too late now to plant Potatoes, but Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, and Winter 
Greens will be just right. Vegetable Marrows, 
French Beans, Scarlet Runners, and late Peas 
may still be planted, and all kinds of salading, 
such as Lettuces, Endive, Radishes, &c. Celery 
may also be planted. “ H. B.” need not be 
afraid to use horse,manure, if well decayed. 
Artificial manure also will be useful for Turnips, 
which may be sown at once. Any man taking 
a neglected garden must expect to work harder 
for several years to get the land into condition 
again ; but in other respects the rest will pro¬ 
bably not do much harm.—E. Hobday. 

Anti - slug mixture. — Perhaps some 
readers would like to know how very generally 
effectual I have found sawdust, saturated with 
paraffin, in preventing slugs from attacking 
young plants put into borders in the garden. 
This mixture ought not to touch the plants, as 
it might kill them, or retard growth ; but a thin 
coating placed round each plant has a wonderful 
effect m damping the appetites of these pests 
for my choicest seedlings, and, next to zino 
rings, coated with spirits of salt (poison), I have 
found nothing to equal it, more especially as 
rain d6es not appear to impair itB efficacy.— 
Capt. Shervill, Powyke , near War center. 
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HOPBgHOLD. 

FITT1NG UP AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 
KITCHEN AND LARDER.—I. 

Every member of the household must suffer in 
some way or another if the kitchen and larder 
are neglected. It is too often imagined by both 
mistress and servant that beoause they have not 
large accommodation and a superfluous number 
of kitchen utensils, they must necessarily be 
deprived of the comfort of a bright, clean 
kitchen and wholesome, enjoyable meals. 
Punctuality, cleanliness, and economy are abso¬ 
lutely necessary in the kitchen. These three 
virtues, combined with a little forethought and 
method, will render many a heavy day Y s work 
comparatively easy. Method is the very essence 
of cookery, and there is no method without 
punctuality. Punctuality in the kitchen pro¬ 
motes the peace and happiness of a family. 
The want of it infringes on necessary duties. 
A disorderly cook is always in a hurry; 
she has no time to speak because she is 
late, and her past duties are not performed. 
On the other hand, all members of the 
household will acquire punctual habits if 
the cook is exact in sending the meals to the 
dining-room at the appointed time. It is a 
great mistake to have your kitchen over-crowded 
with either furniture or cooking utensils. 
Bright tins are an acquisition and ornament to 
a kitchen, but too many of these collect dust 
and give extra work in cleaning. If you 
are the happy possessor of more utensils than 
you require, have them cleaned and put aside, 
and keep out only those needed for use. Be 
very particular about all shelves in the kitchen 
that they are washed and kept free from dirt. 
Never allow dirty dishes, basins, Ac., to stand 
on the dresser after being used, but put every¬ 
thing away as soon as it is done with. Carry 
plates, basins, Ac., to the sink, and pack them 
neatly, ready for the convenient season of 
washing-up. After making a pudding or cake, 
put away the flour-tub, sugar-pot, rolling-pin— 
everything, in short, that Is not to be used for 
the next performance, or you will have such an 
accumulation around that may confuse and 
cause you to forget seme particular ingredient 
in a recipe. After a saucepan has been used, 
put water into it, with a small piece of 
soda, and let it stand by the fire until you are 
ready to wa )h it; but never by any chance put it 
away dirty, for nothing is more likely to rutile 
the temper than taking down a saucepan which 
you expect to be clean, and finding it dirty. In 
such case, doubtless, small particles will be 
found sticking to the sides ; for want of time 
the pan will only get half-cleansed, and the 
flavour of the last thing cooked will probably 
be imparted to the next. Should you have a 
second cupboard in your kitchen, keep a part ef 
it for pastry, as the warmth of the kitchen will 
keep the pastry good and crisp, while often the 
cool air of the larder will cause it to become soft 
and tough. When all cooking is finished, and 
the washing up completed, clear up your fire¬ 
side and sweep the kitchen, scrub your dresser, 
and leave a dean and tidy kitchen to return to 
after you have washed and dressed yourself. 
We shall now give a 

List of utensils which are necessary for 
the kitchen for culinary purposes of a family 
of about six, and the proper method of 
cleaning them. Some of these may be dig 
pensed with, and cheap substitutes resorted 
to by clever and economical housewives: 
Clock, scales and weights, 6 dish oovers 
(assorted), 2 strainers (flat and pointed), 
colander, egg whisk, cook’s knife, filletting 
knife, Onionknife, Potato knife, palate knife, 
4 kitchen knives, 4 kitchen forks, meat fork, 
chopper, meat saw, 4 tea spoons, 4 dessert 
spoons, 2 table spoons, perforated spoon, fish 
slice, soup lifter, 6 wooden spoons (assorted), 
6 iron spoons, toasting fork, 2 washing flannels, 
3 dish cloths, 12 kitchen towels, 3 roller towels, 
roller (fixed on door), kitchen table, 3 flat baking 
tins, 12 patty pans, 3 cake tins (assorted), 
Yorkshire pudding tin, baking tin, and stand 
for meat, 3 pot rests, paste board, chopping 
board, tin opener, corkscrew, steel, Knife 
board, 2 round paste-cutters, 2 oval paste- 
cutters, rolling-pin, wire sieve, hair sieve, vege¬ 
table presser, Potato beater, large tub for refuse, 
pail, tub for washing-up, pot range, scrubbing 
br ush, 4 black-lead brushes. Tea ' ~ “ 
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tin, 2 kettles (1 lane, 1 small), Tea-pot, Coffee-pot, 
3 kitchen chairs, 2 jelly cloths, 3 trays (assorted), 
string-box, knife-box, salt-box, Bpice-bdx, 
pepper-box, flour-tub, 6 jars with lids for 
groceries, butter-crock, fish*kettle, 0 iron sauce¬ 
pans, tinned (assorted), 6 iron saucepans, 
enamelled, 3 iron stewpans, large pot for stock, 
steamer, egg saucepan, 2 frying-pans, omelette- 

r ui, broom, short brush, egg-brush, 4 tea-cups, 
saucers, 4 tumblers, 2 egg-cUps, 0 large plates, 

6 small plates, 0 dishes, opie-dishes (assorted), 

0 bowls (assorted), 4 bowls (rimmed), 2 jelly- 
moulds, casserole-mould, tin bowl, 2 dredgers, 
(flour and sugar), funnel, 4 jugs (assorted), pint 
measure, half-pint measure, giU measure, shovel, 
dustpan, hammer, 6 dusters, 4 pudding-cloths. 

How TO CLEAN IRON SAUCEPANS. —UjB© plenty 
of hot water and soda. Wash well insiae and 
out; then with a pot-range (which is a bunch 
of stiff fine twigs, cut evenly, and tied tightly 
together) scour well with soap, hot water, and 
a little fine sand. This will take off any pieces 
sticking to the sides of the pan, and make it 
clean and bright. It must then be rinsed in 
fresh hot water, wiped with a cloth, and put 
by the side of the nre to dry. When finally 
putting it away, turn it down so that the air 
may get into it. A saucepan that is clean on 
the outside will cook much quicker than one 
coated with dirt. The lid of the saucepan must 
receive equal care in washing, for many a good 
dish may be spoiled if cooked in a clean sauce¬ 
pan with a dirty lid put on the top. If Onions 
have been cooked in a saucepan, fine ashes may 
be used instead of sand, t© assist in removing 
the odour. Many a fishmonger has been blamed 
for good fish spoiled on account of a dirty fish- 
kettle. If only a small particle of the previous 
fish cooked be left in the corners of the kettle, 
and not removed before cooking another, the 
flavour will be tainted, and a good fish spoiled. 
A safe plan before using a fish-kettle is to put 
it for a few minutes over the fire with hot water 
in it, and then to rinse it. 

Enamelled pans are cleaned in the same 
manner as iron pans, but broken egg-shells are 
better than sand, in case the enamel should be 
slightly burned. A. M. Griggs. 

16652. — Croute-au-pot' — Take three 
Frenoh rolls, split them in halves lengthways, 
and remove the crumb; put the cruets into a 
tin or shallow stew-pan, cover with good stock 
or soup, and let simmer until the crusts are 
soaked, and the soup reduced; then brown the 
crusts by means of a salamander, or put them 
into a brisk oven for a time, so that they 
may become crisp and obtain a little grilled 
taste. Take the crust of two other rolls 
and dry them thoroughly, either before a fire, 
or in the oven ; when they are quite crisp, wet 
the inside with the fat of soup, which is generally 
called “top-pot,” and shake over them a little 
fine salt; drain and put them for a few minutes 
under the salamander, or in a brisk oven, but do 
not let them soften. Put all the crusts thus 
prepared into a hot vegetable dish, and serve 
separately a tureen of good clear soup. An¬ 
other way : —Take two quarts of good strong 
beef broth ; put it into a saucepan with half a 
spring Cabbage (previously boiled in salted 
water to remove the strong odour), six young 
Carrots, two white Turnips, and four Leeks 
(the white part only). When sufficiently 
cooked, drain the vegetables, and cut them into 
small pieces and keep hot. Boil and skim the 
broth. Meanwhile, take three French rolls, and 
cut each one into four pieoes; remove the white 
crumb, butter the inside of each piece, and dry 
in a moderately-heated oven until crisp. When 
ready put the vegetables at the bottom of a soup 
tureen, the crusts next, and pour over the boil¬ 
ing broth ; cover and serve at once.— Annie M. 
Griggs. 

A plague of slugs and worms.—I 
write to ask the help of readers of Gardening 
in dealing with a perfect plague of slugs and 
worms. Part of my garden was formerly a 
meadow, which, no doubt, accounts for their 
presence. I have tried Bean traps, and, I must 
say, with success, thousands of slugs having 
been taken, but still they come. Young crops, 
all things planted out, Lettuces especially, 
Asparagus, and even Artichokes, are devoured 
by them. I had a heavy dose of gas-lime dug in 
last winter. We constantly use lime and soot 
for dusting, but without effect. Would a hedge¬ 


hog* or perhaps a sea-gull, help, and would they 
take the worms, too ? The latter lie thickly 
about at night, some of enormous size. They, tod, 
eat the bran, but the approach of the lanterlk 
makes them draw in with lightning quicknestf* 
so that one cannot pull them out. We cut At 
them with a knife* but I believe they grow 
again all right. Ducks do as much damage by 
treading down as they do good. We tip the 
Bean traps over a pot half-full of lime, and pick 
the slugs off with a stick, and the lime kill* 
them effectually. I had heard that Kent waa 
renowned for garden pests, but such a plague Is, 
I believe, rarely experienced.—F. E., Bromley . 

Adder bites.—The bites of adders will 
often cause serious illness, and may prove fatal 
to weak persons. If bitten at a distance from 
medical aid, the proper course is to tie a 
ligature above the wound, then cut off the skin 
(it is apt to close over the puncture), and, if the 
lips are uncracked, suck the place; then rub 
ammonia over it, and take brandy from time to 
time; and, as the remedies should be applied 
at once, it is desirable to have them near when 
in places frequented by adders. The patient 
should on no account be allowed to go to sleep. 
—G. F. W. 

Rabbits (see p. 156). —The disease which 
has affected the rabbits I take to be dropsy, 
a disease which is peculiar to young rabbits, 
from six weeks to six months old, and is caused 
by the hutch being too limited in size (and 
that often dark and damp), combined with 
an excess of wet green food ; a supply of food 
too much at one time and not enough at another, 
is also a frequent cause of dropsy. The body 
of the animal becomes swollen in the lower 
pirt; for a while the patient will eat with an 
appetite indicating perfect health, but, if no 
means are resorted to for its reoovery, its relish 
for food lessens, and it will pine away. Teat- 
ment: Separate it from the others, and give 

n of room for exercise; a run upon 
■y ground for an hour or two each as v 
in warm weather will be found beneficial. 
Give dry food, as Barley, Oats, split Peas, 
malt cooms, leaves of the Oak dried; and 
after a few days of this regimen a little 
water may be given; also a sprig or two of 
Sage, Parsley, Thyme, or Ivy leaves, if the 
rabbit will eat them. Carrots will be found 
advantageous, if given in small quantities, but 
they must be given sparingly, as the too free 
indulgence in succulent diet was the oause of 
the mischief. The complaint is seldom seen bn 
the rabbitry of an experienced fancier, as he 
has learnt that dry food is the most safe and 
economical.—From “Rabbits for Prizes and 
Profit.”— Celer et Audax. 

16672.—Grazing- stock on roadside.— 

“ W. H. D.” must consult the parish map. It 
is not absolutely certain that the neighbour’s 
contention is right, but it is very probable that 
he is claiming no more than his due. When a 
roadway lies at the limit of a parish the 
boundary line generally runs along the diteh, 
and only in exceptional cases takes the centre 
of the road. Another point which the querist 
must not forget is that the roads were originally 
open, and that at the present day many high¬ 
ways are not only measured into the adjoining 
field, but are actually let with it to the occu¬ 
pier of the latter. Strictly speaking, unless 
either party possesses the right of grazing, the 
cattle have no business on the road fer grazing 
purposes at all.— Falcon bridge. 

- “W. H. D.’s” query has somewhat 

surprised me. I have always been under the 
impression that the grass by the wayside 
belongs to the parish authorities, and that no 
one has a right to graze cattle thereon. I 
know that in mv district people are very often 
summoned for allowing cattle to graze; and, 
indeed, so numerous are the cases brought 
before the magistrates that a recognised scale 
of fines has been practically established for this 
offence of *‘straying on the highways.” I 
should be glad of further information.— South 
Wales. 

Tortoises.— Will someone tell me what is the proper 
food for tortoises? I have had one for a week, and 
have not found anything that it will eat It lives on a 
lawn in the daytime, and at night I put it in the green¬ 
house. I have tried it with bread and milk. Lettuce, and 
different sorts of greens, but it takes no notice of any o( 
them. It seems healthy, and walks about all day.—H. L. 

16623 —Gleaning painted wood.—The best way to 
dean paint is to rub it well with a flannel, using soap and 
water. The watoi may be wuro.—E. H. 
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BIRDS, 

QUERIES. 

16894.—A bald linnet.—! have a linnet that has 
lately lost aU the feathers upon its head, and is now quite 
bald, but this does not seem to hare affected its health or 
singing powers ; it is kept in an aviary with several other 
birds. Can anyone tell me what is wrong, and suggest a 
core ?—SibVKR Stas. 

16896 — Canaries.—I have a favourite cook canary, 
that sang from morn till night for eight years; but. I re¬ 
gret to say, 1 have heard nothing but a chirrup this last 

a jhtees months or so. Is it old age which has caused his 
enoe ? If so. I am afraid he is also too old to breed 
from. He has been put into a cage with a hen bird for 
the first time sinoe he was hatched, but I do not anticipate 
suocees. What had 1 best do, and am 1 too late to breed 
now if I get another oock 1—A Novicm. 

REPLY. 

16812.— Blackbirds and thrushes.— 

I have a pair of each in a large aviary with 
other birds. I feed them on a mixture of 
Barley meal, stale bread-crumbs, and crushed 
Hemp seed, mixed together, forming a crumbly 
paste (it must not be too wet); also small earth¬ 
worms and rotten Apples, which they are very 
fond of. A neighbour has one of each in separate 
cages, and feeds them on the same food, minus 
the Apples; all in perfect health and plumage.— 
R. W. G. _ 

POULTRY. 

16741. — Unsatisfactory egg s. — The 
change in the composition of the eggs is, I 
think, dne to something which the fowls receive 
in their food, or to over-feediug. I advise that 
the food be reduced in quantity, and that the 
potatoes and Indian Corn be discontinued. 
Also give the fowls plenty of exercise, if possible ; 
bat if they are confined, do not forget the green 
food. Traated in this way, the eggs should 
soon be right again.— Doulting. 

16658. — Repairing 1 garden hose. — 
“ J. C. A. ” can obtainfrom an ironmonger’s short 
metal tabes adapted to the ordinary-sized hose, 
at abont 3d. a piece. Cut the hose at the injured 
spot, and insert the tube into that and the un¬ 
injured end ; fasten with a light wire, or with 
twine. The operation takes about five minutes. 
Another way was described in Gardening some 
years ago: Take two ounces, or more, of 
naphtha, into which chop as much shellac as it 
will absorb, till of the consistence of thick gum. 
Cut some bandages of canvas, American cloth, 
or thin leather ; spread the composition on one 
side of them ; then bind them tightly round the 
hose, and fasten firmly with twine. After 
twenty-four hours remove the twine. The hose 
must be dry before plasters are applied. Keep 
the cement in a glass-stoppered bottle. It is 
good for many household jobs, and will not dis¬ 
solve in anything, except its own spirit.—T. C., 
Dublin. 

—— Get some shellac and dissolve it in 
naphtha, soak some strips of calico in it, and 
then bind them round the split parts ; the 
cracks will then be stopped. If wie pipe is 
broken in two it will be best to get some "com¬ 
position” (metal pipe)—any plumber will sell 
it. Cut it in lengths of about an inch, insert 
half in each piece of pipe, bind all round with 
the cloth and a little wire, and it will then be 
stronger than the other parts of the pipe.—H. 
Habit. 

-We have found Prout’s elastic glue very 

useful for mending india-rnbber hose. The 
material can be obtained by the pennyworth 
from a leatherseller, and melted at a candle or 
gas jet, and applied like sealing-wax. We 
nave, after closing the hole, usually tied a 
piece of rag tightly round the hose; but 
this may not be necessary. The hose should 
be quite dry before the glne is applied.— 
Mbs. R. 

16663.— Black beetles. —I can sympathise 
with “ E. L. T.,” as the lower part of onr house 
has, until this last year, swarmed with black 
beetles, but I am thankful to say we have quite 
got rid of them. It was a long business and 
required constant attention, but our success is 
oomplete. Every night, for perhaps a fort¬ 
night, we strewed insect powder in their 
favourite runs, and into any holes under the 
wainscotes. This thinned their numbers, as 
we used to take up dust-panfuls in the morning, 
and, when the fire was ay full heat, burn them. 


Then we stopped for a night or two and began 
again. Whenever one of the rooms infested 
was unoccupied for a day or two, we scattered 
carbolic powder also, but could not bear the 
strong smell when we were in the rooms. I 
think this troublesome process took nearly a 
year, but the comfort and cleanliness we now 
enjoy are worth all the trouble. We used two 
or three kinds of insect powder, and found 
them equally efficacious, so that probably any 
chemist would furnish what is needed. — 
M. J. K. C., Plymouth. 

-I can, from experience, confidently re¬ 
commend Hardman's London beetle powder, 
which should be blown, by means of bellows 
sold with it, into the crevices and haunts of the 
insects The floor should also be sprinkled 
with the powder, especially near their haunts, 
at night; the next morning it will be literally 
black with beetles, which should be swept up 
and burnt—not thrown into the ash-pit, where 
they will reoover. If this method is persevered 
with a clearance will soon be effected.— Celeb, 
et Audax. 

— I entirely cleared my kitohen of these pests by 
mixing phosphorus paste and brown sugar together, and 
putting it in the places they frequented.—J E., Leicester. 

16660.—A careful man’s question. 
-The answer to this query depends upon 
the length of time which the querist allows to 
elapse before his proposed building is erected. 
An absolute rignt to the use of light for a 
dwelling-house, or other building, is obtained 
by the enjoyment of it for twenty years without 
interruption, unless the right was enjoyed by 
consent in writing. Therefore, if " Careful’s ” 
neighbour has not asked permission to make the 
window, and "Careful” does not build until 
twenty years have elapsed, the neighbour will 
then have obtained an absolute right to the use 
of light for the window in question.— Falcon- 

BRIDGE. 

16525.— Pseonies.— Tricolor, grandiflora and AmabQis 
combine different shades of salmon and pink. Albiflora 
ohinensis plena is a pure double white.—E. H. 


|JEW REGAL PELARGONIUM.—Lewis’s 

Lv Duchess of Albany, good plants from 60’s, Is. 3d. each; 
3, 3s. 3d.—LEWIS k SON, Newtown, Malvern. 

pRIMULA CHINENSIS FIMBRIATA, good 

■L plants, Benary's strain in variety. Is. 3d. doz.: 9a. per 100, 
free.—LEWI8 t BON. Newtown, Malvern. 


-ins. 6d. collection of bedding 

■LV/ PLANTS contains 10 doz extra-strsng plants, consist¬ 
ing three dozen Geraniums (best varieties), ana 7 doz. mixed 
beading plants, including Carnations, Verbenas. Petunias, 
Lobelia, Perilla, Phlox Drummondi, Indian Pink, Single 
Dahlias, Stocks, Asters, Ac., sent carriage paid on reoeipt of 
10s. 6d., half for 5. 6d.. quarter 3a 3d.—OASBON, Florist, 
MiUfleld Nursery, Peterboro*._ 


•POMATO PLANTS. — Early large red, the 

Trophy. Conqueror, Vick's Criterion, Laxton's open air. 
beet sorts, 6 for la 6d., 12 for 2a 3d., 25 for 4a, free.— 
OASBON, MiUfleld Nursery. Peterboro'. 


Plants for Vegetable Gardens. 

Carriage Paid. 

In Choloeat Variety for Complete Succession 
Vegetables. 

fJAULIFLOWER and BROCCOLI (twenty 

v varieties', Couve Tronchuda, Kales, Cabbage, Brussels 
Sprouts, Savoy. Celery, Leeks, Lettuce, Parsley, Beet, &c., 
la GO, la 6d. 100,10a 6d. 1,000; Frame Melon and Cucumber 
plants, 4 for Is ; Ridge Cucumber, Vegetable Marrow. 
Pumpkins, Squashes, 6 for Is. 3d.; Tomato and Capsicum, 2 
doz. for Is.; French, large, green. Globe Artichoke, 8s. doz.; 
Seakale, Is. and 2s. doz.; Herbs. 40 most useful varieties, at 
Is. 6d. doz. Many other useful varieties vegetable plants. 
Send for complete Summer List. Terms cash with all ordera 

EDWARD LEIQH, Cranlelgh, Surrey. 


126 PLANTS FORM. 

WILLIAM BADMAN offers his 6e. Box of 

* * Plants, containing 50 Geraniums of sorts, 15 blue 
Lobelia, 10 Fuchsias. 10 blue Ageratum, 15 Calceolaria, 10 
scarlet Tropeeolum, 10 sweet Heliotrope. Well rooted and sure 
to give satisfaction. Half the above, 2s. 6d.; post free 6d. and 
fld. extra. P. O. O. with order —Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend. 


TTENRY IRVING.—The best new single dark 

LL Fuchsia in cultivation, 2s. 6d. each; 12 best, including 
H. Irving, Phenomenal, the largest grown, and General 
Roberts, 5s. 6d.; 6 beet incurved Chrysanthemums, la 2d.; 6 
best Japanese, la 2d.; 6 best single, la 2d.: 6 best early- 
flowering, Is. 2a.; 8 distinct lovely Cactus Dahlias, including 
Mr. Tait, and Lord Lyndhurst, 3s. 6d.; 6 best show Dahlias, 
Is. 6d.; 6 best Pompons, la 6a.; 6 best single, la 6d. ; new 
single Dahlia, Chilwell Beauty, yellow-edged, scarlet, very 
novel, la 6d. The new-shaped Dahlia, Germania Nova, like 
a fine double Petunia, Is. 3d.; Black and White Dahlia. Mr. 
Miller, Is. 3d.; new crimson scarlet Chrysanthemum, Culling- 
fordi, Is. 2d.; Yellow Carnation, Pride of Penshurst, Is. 4d.; 
Alegatiere, scarlet, and Mira Jolliffo, salmon, 9d each, the 
three for 2a 6d. *, now double Ivy-leaf Geranium, Madams 
Thibaut, Is.; 6 best, including Madame Thibaut, 3s. ; new 
White Geraniums, Le Cygne, double, Queen i f the Belgians, 
single, la each.; 6 best double and 6 best single, to include 
the two above, 5a 6d. • new Ageratum. white leaf, a novelty, 
4 for Is. 2d.; 6 blue Marguerites, Is. 2d.; 6 seedling double 
Tuberous Begonias, 3a 2a.; 6 single ditto, 2a 2d.; 6 choioe 
seedling Gloxinias, 2s. 2d. These are from the finest strains. 
6 extra, fine-named Begonias, in 6 oolours. 6s.; the new Golden 
Pyrethrum, like a golden Fern, does not flower the first 
season, 12, Is., 24, la 6d12 beautiful Mimulus, la 6dj 12 
single Petunias, the splendid grandiflora strain, la 6d.—H. J. 
JONE8, Hope Nursery, Lewisham. 


"DOSESIN POTS.—Her Majesty, The Bennett 

Lb Rose, and all the best new English and foreign varieties 
All the choicest well tried sorts In pots, 15a, to 36s. per doze n. 
Descriptive List free on application.—RICHARD SMITH a 
GO.. Nurserymen and 8eeq Merchants, 


i, Worcester. 


pLEMATIS.—Strong in pots, for climbing, 
v bedding, and greenhouse culture; 70 of the finest varieties, 
including a large stock of extra-strong Jackmanni; If planted 
out at once will make a grand display thissummer, selections, 
12s. to 21s. per doz.; Tea Roses, in pots, best varieties only, 
from 15a to 21a per doz. Descriptive Lists of above free on 
application.—W. B. ROWE k GO., Ltd., Bar bourne Nur¬ 
series Worcester 


C BEDDING PLANTS FOR SALE 

JjUvU (surplus stock).—A geodand cheap collection, can¬ 
not fail to give satisfaction, la per dozen, carriage paid. P.O. 
with order.—J. BHILLAKKR, Tbs Gardens, Launde Abbey, 
Leicester. 


TUICOTIANA AFFINIS, aweet-acented Bou- 

Lv vardio-like white flower, strong plants for early bloom: 

—OASBON, Peterboro*. 


4 for Is. 6d.: 8 for 2a 6d., free.—CAi 


HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. — Imported 

vJ Stocks and Asters, Phlox Drummondi grandiflora, Indian 
Pink (finest double). Zinnia Elegans (finest double), Migno¬ 
nette, Golden Queen and Miles' Spiral, all splendid mixed 
varieties, 50 for & 6d., 100 for 4a, free.-OASBON, Florist, 
MiUfleld, Peterboro'. 


C«INGLE DAHLIAS.—Spleadid mixed varied 

W unsurpassed strain^stron^ wdl-hardenod plants, 6, Is. 6<3 


12, 2s. 3d., free —OASBON, 


Peterboro’. 


H ardy perennial* alpine plants. 

New Illustrated Catalogue free on application. Fine 
collection, good plants, lowest prices in the trade for a con¬ 
siderable collection Choice British Ferns, finest collection in 
tho trade.—Illustrated Catalogue. 3 stamps, gratis to ousto- 
merq—F. W. & H. 8TANSFIELD, Bale, near Manchester. 


tTARDY BRITISH FERNS. — Lastroa 

LL Simula, rigida, oollina. erosa, Oreopteris, Asplenium, 
viride. marinum, Ceterach orenatum, Parsley, Athyrium, 
Polypodium eemilaoerum. Oak, Beech, calcereum, fragilis, 
he., 15, la 6d.; 90 large rookery roots, 2s. 6d.: 50, 5a 6d.: 100, 
10a, named. Carriage paid.—JAMES BELL, 6, Stnunon- 
gate, Kendal._ 


UOURTH SEASON.—More than 10,000 single 

L Dahlias sent out already this year. Strong plant*, about 6 
inches high, from seed, mixed from 36 best named kinds, in¬ 
cluding White Queen, and all colouia to b'oom all the 
season, hardened ready to plant out: 30, with full cultural di¬ 
rections, 'a 6d.; It, la., free.—RECTOR, Belaugh, Norwich. 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

DEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3d, 

U per saok; 10 for 10a; 20 for 18a; 30 for 96a: backs nr* 
OLUDXD. Two ton truck, 25a. free on rail. Beet brown 
fibrous Kent Peat, 5a per sack; 5 for 22a Ml Best blaok 
fibrous Peat, 4a 6a. per sack: 5 for 20a Coarse Bedfords. 
Silver Sand, la 6d. per bushel; per ton, 95a Pure Leaf 
Mo uld, yellow fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. 
Potting oomposte, 5a per sack Fresh 8phaqnum Moss, 


Rama. St_,_ _ 

BAOCO PAPER, lOd. per lb., 281b. for 21a FINEST TO¬ 
BACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb.; 281b. for 18a: sacks and bags 
4d. each. Prioe List sent free.—W. HERBERT k OO.J, 
Hop Exohange: Warehouses, Bouthwark-street, London, S.E, 
(nea r L ondo n Bridge) 

MUNSTEAD FLOWER GLASSES. 

THE NEW TABLE DECORATION. 

JAMES GREEN * NEPHEW, 

Thames Cut Glass Works and Victoria Pottery Galleries, 
107, Queen Victoria Street, 8t. Paul’s, E.C. 

Sole manufacturers of the MUNSTEAD FLOWER 
GLASSES, as exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Flower Show, South Kensington. Specially designed to meet 
the growing demand for glasses of various useful shapes and 
sizes that shall be strong, low in price, and capable of holding 
a large quantity of water. Illustrated Sheet of Designs ana 
Prices free upon application. See Garden of March 29, 1884, 

*^f.AMES GREEN k NEPHEW, manufacturers of China, 
Glass, and Earthenware, Lamps, Lustres, and Flower Stands. 
The largest and best selected stock in the kingdom of Dinner, 
Dessert, Tea, Breakfast, Toilet, and Table Glass Services, 
Ornamental goods in great variety. Novelties in Flower 
Stands and Table Decorations, ho. 

The New Munstead Flower Glasses, prioes from 6d. to 
4a 6d. each. 

JAMES GREEN A NEPHEW* 

107, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. ST. PAUL’S, E.C, 


DEFORE Purchasing Greenhouses call and 
JD inspect stock Span-roof, from £5 5a Lean-to, from 
£4 14a All kinds of Pit Lights from £1 la Catalogues Free 
on application. Note address.—GEO. DAWSON, Horticul 
tural Builder. Highxato-hilL, London. N 


DEST TOBACCO ROLL PAPER and CLOTH 

•D at lowest prior.—J. DENYN, Manufacturer, removed to 
77, Down’s-road. Clapton. 


DAYNER’S SUNNYSIDE TIFFANY. — 

LL 39 inches, 20 yards, No. 1 , only 2 s. 6d , nearly half price ; 
per post, 4Jd. extra. Cash with order.—RA YNER.N ew Barnet. 


TO NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, and 

•L FARMERS.-We have on hand a large quantity of 
seoond-hand herring and mackerel Nets, suitable for cover¬ 
ing np fruit trees or shrubs; oau be sent out in quantities 
from 1 cwtupwarda—Apply to THOMAS BROWN A SON6, 
Lowestoft.__ 


A LAME MAN will be thankful for orders 

for Lawn Tennis Nets. White or tanned, canvassed top, 
9a—JAMES DAVIES. Ohelford. Crewe. Recommended by 
Mra Seaman. Manor House, Chelford, Crewe._ 
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PHEASANTS’ EGGS.— Mr. J. K. FOWLER 

A offers three sittings of 18 eggs each for 91a; package and 
carriage included. P O. Order or cheque must aocempa&y 
order.—Address, Lee Manor, Croat Missenden. 
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s “LOUGHBOROUGH” PATENT GREENHOUSE BOILER. 



THE LOUCHBOR9UCH 
C'NDER SIFTER 


-4 > kr/i' MESSENGER & 

These oelebrated Boilers have been still further improved for this season, and are the most economical, cheapest, GREENHOUS 

and easiest to manage of any Boiler ever brought out. Nearly 4,000 in use. May be inspected in every county. Are made in lights, are 

Will burn over 12 hours without attention, the best fuel being coke and cinders. by looal tradesmen. H 

Prices, carriage paid. —No. 1 , £2 12s., No. 2. £4, No. 8 , £5 10s. ; also made in three larger sizes, heating Greenhouses, wo can cc 

from 60 to 1,000 feet of pipe. Discount allowed for cash with order. Perfect success guaranteed where our directions * ar the cheapest and be 

are followed. Illustrated Price Lists on application. CAUTION.— Beware of imitation*, which have hadlittle or no Lean-to. 12 ft. by 8 f 

practical t&it, profaning to heat a larger amount of piping for about the tame cost, and avoid disappointment and loss. Lean-to, 10 ft. by 5 ft 

_MESSENGER & CO., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 


THE BEST GREENHOUSE BOILER 
In the Market 


P R SLOW COMBUSTION ; will burn any 

kind of fuel, and require* no pit and no brick-work, and 
the pipes oan be worked below the level of the Boiler, if 
required. TESTIMONIALS. 

“ Aire Villa, Burley, November 23rd, 1883.— Gentlemen,— 
The Portable Conical-shaped Oreenhouse Boiler supplied to 
me a short time ago, ha* more than exceeded my expectations. 
It keens an unvarying heat night and day at a cost of less 
than 6 d. per week. Its simplicity of working and the little 
attention required is a complete wonder.—I am, yours truly, 
J. W. Banniktkk & 80 s." 

“Manor House, Thorner, Feb. 19, 1888.—Sirs,—I have much 
pleasure in giving you a testimonial for the greenhouse boiler 
and fittings you put up for me last year. It ha* been no trouble 
whatever, and the cost of fuel has been about one-third of 
that previously consumed. The size of greenhouse is 23ft. by 
13ft.— Youtb truly, Edward Kitchin. 

For price and full particular* write to 

NEWSUM, WOOD, & DYSON, 

CHARMOUTH STREET, BEE3TON ROAD, LEEDS. 



Inventions Exhibition, 
1885, SILVER MEDAL 
for “New Automaton” 
k Mower. 


LAWN MOWERS 


Important Novelties for 1886, 

" NEW AUTOMATON," the best Gear Machine. 

“ CHAIN AUTOMATON," the best Chain Machine. 

“ NEW PARIS," the beHt Small Machine. 

All Mowers sent on a Month’* Trial. Carriage Paid. 
Stock in London at Arch 22, Spitalfielda Station, Bethnal 
Green. Order* executed promptly by all Ironmonger*. 
Write for Price Lists of these and of the 

NEW PATENT LAWN EDGE CUTTER, to 
RANSOMES, SIMS, & JEFFERIES, LD., 
Ipswich. 


IEENHOUSE8 FOR EVERYBODY. 

THE LITTLE GEMS, the talk of everybody. 

: Span Roof, 75s.— N. B. We are t' 1 
le Gems, and defy competition for 


---j- J . Lean-to, 

We are the only makers of the 

—--—■ —,- -»—Iti— for superior workmanship 

and good material*. Beware of imitations of our Little Gems 
Our prize medal Greenhouse, 16ft. by 10ft., £12 10s. ; carriage 
paid. Cucumber Frame* from 20s. Lights, unglazed, 4* 6d • 
Blazed, 10s. Our Prioe List* and design*, with unsolicited 
testimonials, two stamps.—N. B. Please to note address— 
OGDEN & CO., Alexandra Palace Horticultural Works, 
Wood Green, London. N, _ 

TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 

EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES. 

For Climbing-Plants, Capital Screen for Dust¬ 
bins, Ac., or adding Height to Walls, Ac. 

50 square feet (10 ft. by 5 ft.), pinned wood, 4s.; unplaned, 3s. 
Sent to any part on receipt of P.O. 

W. BURLEY, Patentee. 
Tower Buildings, LondonWall, E.C. 


Bend for Illustrated Catalc 


ITOT-WATER APPARATUS.—Cheapest 

-Lt the World, consisting of Slow Combustion Boiler, a 
12 feet 4-iuch piping, expanBion-box. smoke-pipe; oomple 
ft"- T ;»» tr - T> TTORROQK'B. Tyldenlev. Manchester. 

"FLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-ir 

50 4-in., 60 3-in., packed in case*for Is. 6 d.: 9-in. 2s. dow 
10-in. 3s 6 d. Best yellow Loam, Peat, Leaf-mould, Compo 
and Silver sand, 1 b. bushel: Fibre, Is sack. Delivered 8 mi 
brown ran, for caah.-H. GODDARD, Pottery,Dennett roi 

Peekbam, London, — m 
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! THOMAS'S PEA GUARDS 


AND QARDEN REQUISITES. 

!i Galvanised after made. 

-LLi. ; 1 i.i L 1 ,. • J Either Pattern. 

No - 76 - J Price Q&. per dozen. 

Two end pieces Included 
with each dozen. 

Four dozen Carriage Paid 
on receipt of remittance for 

^ Galvanised PEA 

^9h|| trellises 

g by 3 . 2 s. each 

- *T 6 ft. by 4 ft. .3a. each 

No. 81 8 ft. by 6 ft. .4a. each 

Double Standards, as per Illustration, Galvanised, 

2s. 6 d., 2s. 9d., 3s. each. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 

87, Quocn Victoria Street. 

235 and 237, Edgware Road, London. 


ARCHIMEDEAN 


LAWN MOWERS 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Far superior to any of ours."—Vide The Field. 

‘Remarkably easy to work."—Vide Gardener s’ 
Magazine. 

“The quickest, most simple, and most efficient mower 
ever used."—Vide Gardeners' Chronicle. 

" We feel bound to recommend it to our readers as one 
of the best mowers we have as yet mode acquaintance 
with."—Vide Floral World. ^ 

Prices from Twenty-five Suillingr 
Delivered carriage free to all railway stations in Great 
Britain. 

JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO. (Limited), 
Old Swan Wharf; Thames Street, London. 


GREENHOUSES.—20 per cent SAVED 1— 

. purchasing Greenhouses obtain an Estimate 

E2°i . Illustrated Catalogue on application.— 
PEARCF. A HEATLKY, The North London Horticultural 
W orks , Holloway-road. London, N. 

tJXtRA STRONG TANNED NETTING?^ 
WIL^fe^rd^ 1 50 ,ard8 by 2 yard3 ' 68 - J - W - 
T <3. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
599 * 581 ®’ Ring-street, Oovent-garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by auction nearly every day. Catalogues 



Has an Open Steel Roller. 

A cMld or lady oan work n 20-In. 
, Mnehlii**. and n man a 30-ln..cutting 

grow VIn. high r'ran to its roota. 
With the Improvements made this 
v' V - '~N season, we now claim to offer the 

——« easie-t-working Lawn Mower by 

-t- itf n r, fvilly equal in finish, strength, 
and durability, to any machine In Uie nmrket. 

To be obtained through all the leading Iron mongers and 
Seedsmen, o•• direct from the Sole licensees, 
SELIG, S0NNENTHAL & Co., 8S Queen Viotoria 8treet, 
LONDON. E.C, 


TREGGON & CO. 

FOB 

Garden Syringes Water Barrows 
Garden Arches Wheel Barrows. 
Poultry Fencing Hand Frames 
Garden Stakes Wire Netting 
Garden Engines Watering Pots 
Roofing Sheets Cisterns & Tanks 
Sanitary Dust Bins, &c„ &c. 

Write for drawings and prices to 

YORK WORKS, BREWERY ROAD, N. 

City Office & Warehouse, 19, Jewin Street, 


London, E.C. 


GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION. 

V* The Best and Cheapest Makers in the Woi 


ALFRED PEEL A SONS, Vood-green, London: Cannon- 
mills-bridge, Edinburgh; Windhifi, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
The Gem Greenhouse, complete, Leau-to, 60s.; Span-roof, 70s.; 
Lights, unglazed, 6 feet by 4 feet., 4s. 6d. Span-roof Conserva¬ 
tory, 15 feet by 10 feet, £12. carriage paid All our houses are 
made of the Best Red Deal, and English Glass only used. 
Beware of Imitations of our Portable Greenhouses. Illus¬ 
trated Catalogue, with Testimonial* and Pres* Opinion*, 3 


stamp*. _ ~ 

"pXTRA STOUT strong tanned NET, 2 yards 

•LI wide, lid. yard : 4 vards wide. 3d vard - nr 2 vnr.la viil. 


rr * ard ; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard; or 2 yards wide, 

10b. per 100; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 100 yards. New twine 
2 d i yi ^ ; 2 E ard8 w } de v 4d ; y ar< L 4 yard* 

ogL^oKSS." '' de ~ 


veiling, i yara wiae, -;a. yarn ; 2 yards wide, 4 d. yard: 4 ; 
wide, 8 d. yard; 12 yards wide, 2 a. yard. Cotton Net, 

meshes to square ‘— w 11 - - —" j —-* — 

O ULLIN QFO RJX 

HORTICULTURAL SHEET GLASS. 

A Large Stock of the undermentioned sizes nlways 
on hand in 21 oz. glass. 

14 by 12 .. 24 by 12 .. 18 by 14 .. 13 by 16 .. 20 by 

}6b y 12 .. 17 by 13 .. 20 by 14 .. 20 by 16 .. 22 .by 

13 by 12 .. 20 l>y 13 .. 22 by 14 .. 22 by 16 .. 24 by 

20 by 12 .. 16 by 14 .. 201* 15 .. 24 bj 16 .. 26 by 

Also a large assortment of other sizes in 15 oz. and 21 ox 
Prices on application. 

T. and W. FARMILOE, 

GLASB, OIL, AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
_Rochester Row, Westminster, London, S.W. 


Of) non STRING GARDEN NETTING 

4IV/)V/Ov Any width, three farthings per square ya 
any length cut 100 yards. 6 s.; 200 carriage paid. Ex 


strong Netting, 1. 2, 3, 4 yards wide. Id. per square yard 
7s. 6 d.; 300 carnage paid. Both inch mesh.—L MAI 
292, Stamford-street, A ^btoc-uncUr-Lyue, 
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HOUSE&WINDOW GARDENING. 


WINDOW GARDENING IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. -XXIII. 


Ferns. —The love of Foma is universal, but 
the success obtained iu their culture by window 
gardeners generally is in inverse ratio to their 
popularity. How seldom does one see a really 
well-grown specimen of any kind of Fern in a 
window, and yet what a nice appearance Ferns 
have in such situations. If there is one plant 
which more than another would seem to find a 
pleasant home in the more subdued light and 
quiet atmosphere of an apartment, it is a Fern, 
and many a window which, by its aspect, will 
not allow of the healthy development of flower¬ 
ing plants, would form a happy resting-plaoe 
for this groceful-habited family. I am inclined 
to think that window gardeners try to do too 
much in the matter of Fern culture. They 
nearly always try their hand on the Maiden¬ 
hair, which, for a novice, is about the worst cool- 
house Fern to manage. Being so largely grown 
on account of its pleasing habit, and the 
exceptional value of tho fronds for bouquets 
and other similar purposes, it has become 
more widely known than any other Fern. 
Many readers of Gardening will, I am sure, 
have experienced much disappointment in the 
culture of the Maiden hair, and I will, there¬ 
fore, first enumerate a few kinds which are of a 
much more enduring nature. The very best of 
all window Ferns I consider to be 


Asplenium bulbiferum. It is remarkably 
hardy and enduring, and will thrive in situa¬ 
tions where many plants besides Ferns would 
fail. During the winter it demands only shelter 
from frost—indeed, no harm comes to it from 
being slightly frozen, and it is, therefore, good 
for cocl rooms where fire is only occasionally 
made in winter. It has rather pale-green, much- 
divided fronds, which form a tolerably compact 
but graceful plant when well developed. This 
Fern would please many window gardeners, 
owing to the peculiar manner in which young 
plants form on the old fronds. A portion of 
the leaf taken off and pegged down on light soil 
is an easy and safe method of propagation, as 
the little bulblets soon throw out roots, and 
can then be put separately into small pots. 
Another species— viz., Aspleniam flaccid am 
—is the counterpart of this, with the 
exception that the fronds are longer and 
pendulous. It is a capital Fern for a 
basket, the best of all for window culture. These 
two Ferns can be maintained in a healthy con¬ 
dition for several years without change of soil, 
as, being coarse-rooted, they will take a lot of 
water with some liquid manure, when growing. 
An excellent kind is 

Pteris argtjta, one of the freest growing of 
the family; it is a kind that anyone may suc¬ 
ceed with, and will do in a cool or constantly- 
heated room. It is rather a tall-growing kind, 
and shows to best advantage in a large bay 
window. A complete contrast to this is Nipho- 
bolus Lingua, which has deep-green fronds, 
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several inches long, of leathery substance. It is a 
good Fern for a warm room, the thiok fronds 
resisting a dry atmosphere well, and, being of a 
creeping habit, it does best and has a hotter 
appearance in a basket. A neat-habit el Fern 
which does well under window culture is 
Platyloma rotundipolium, and one of the 
handsomest and most dlstiuctof cool-house Ferns 
is its congener, Pelloea falcata, which has deep- 
green foliage, lustrous like that of the Holly, the 
pinme, like the leaves of that evergreen, termi¬ 
nating in a sharp point. This mignt be called 
the Japan Holly Fern. It is almost hardy, 
and is, therefore, good for a cool room. 
This is by no means a dear Fern, and may he 
bought cheaply at most nurseries where this 
family of plants is grown. There are many 
other kinds which may he grown in rooms, hut 
the above aro reliable. 

Potting.— It will he expected that I should 
say a few words on this subject, but there is 
less absolute need for this operation in the case 
of Ferns than for any other class of plants, 
except succulents, grown in the dwelling. Give 
a Fern abundance of water in the hot summer 
weather, and, although the roots may have 
apparently eaten up tho compost, a fair growth 
will be made. If larger specimens are needed, 
more root-room must, of course, be given ; but 
for room culture 4^ inch or 6-inch pots are large 
enough, and in pots of that size the plants may 
remain for several years. The best compost for 
the above-mentioned kinds, as well as for the 
Maiden-hair, is equal parts peat and fibrous 
loam, with enough white sand to give it a 
white appearance when mixed together. Give 
good drainage, and press the soil in 6rmly, but 
not hard. After potting, and until tho com¬ 
post becomes thoroughly permeated with roots, 
water moderately; but when in a root-bound 
condition, Ferns should never become quite dry. 
In the summer-time, root-bound specimens may 
be stood with advantage in pans. Do not 
allow water to remain constantly in them, but 
fill them up occasionally in very hot weather. 
These remarks apply to the 

Maiden-hair, but this Fern, with age, forms 
a dense mass of fronds, all springing from the 
underground root stock, which admits of it 
being divided. The proper time to do this is 
in May, just when the young growths are 

S ushing through the soil. Allow the soil to 
ry out, and then knock away as much of the 
old soil as possible. Then, with a sharp knife, 
cut through the old stool, and put each piece in 
a pot that will comfortably hold the roots. 
One great fault committed in the culture of this 
Fern is that of over-potting, thus causing the 
compost to become sour, and the roots to 
decay. Nothing suffers more from over-potting 
than Ferns. In the summer, grow the Maiden¬ 
hair in a cool room ; an east window is a good 
place, as it gets the morning sun, hut escapes 
the great heat of noon. Give plenty of air, 
avoiding draughts. In winter it may oome into 
a living-room, as the fronds will there remain 
green till spring. The critical time in the 
life of this Fern is when the old fronds die 
away and before others oome to continue 
its active life. Root action beoomes stagnant, 
and this interval of torpidity frequently 
proves fatal to the plant, by causing, through 
an overwet oondition of the soil, the destruction 
of those little mouths which terminate the 


delicate rootlets, and on which the active growth 
of new foliage depends. Keep these in a healthy 
state, and all will go well another year. A 
condition of the soil bordering on dry nets, until 
the young shoots are in full development, con¬ 
stitutes the preservative means. Only enough 
water should be given to keep the roots from 
shrivelling during that time. If any doubt 
exists as to the necessity for repotting, let the 

S lants remain untouched, as, if given some weak 
quid manure when growing, they will be sure 
to develop satisfactorily. 1 have had Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns in the same pots for years, and they 
annually gave mo good fronds. One Fern that 
I have omitted is Platycerium alcicorne, the 
Elk’s-iiorn Fern, a very distinct and 
curious-looking kind, which I have found to do 
remarkably well in a living-room all through 
the year. To all who want anything out of 
the common way, I can strongly recommend 
this fino Fern. The fronds aie upright and 
divided at the extremities, so as to resemble 
somewhat tho antlers of the stag, and from 
their base thore emerges a curious shield-like 
growth, which spreads over and clasps the soil. 
In potting this Fern, the crown should he 
brought up above the level of tho pot, the com¬ 
post forming a mound. This should consist of 
peat, in lumps about the size of a nut, with 
some small bits of brick or charcoal, which 
porous material allows of the easy passage of 
the water through it. The foliage of this Fern 
is of a deep, glossy hue, and, when in a thriving 
oondition, it has a very ornamental appearance. 

Byfleet. 


16680.— Repotting Palms.—You must 
on no account cut off any of the roots—better, by 
far, let the plants remain as they are, for 
Palms suffer acutely if the roots are injured. If 
the whole of the soil down to the drainage ia 
full of roots, there is no need for many crocks 
in repotting, one large one to cover the aperture 
and a little of the fibrous portion of the oom- 
post thereon, being quite enough. If there is 
only half an inch all round between the old 
ball and the pot, this will allow of giving 
enough soil to infuse fresh vigour. Use the 
soil in a fine condition, and work it down with 
a thin lath, so that it becomes as firm as the old 
ball of soil. As I have previously stated, how¬ 
ever, Palms can he kept a long time in the same 
pots by never allowing the soil to become dry 
in summer, and by giving weak liquid manure 
frequently, or top-dressing with some concen¬ 
trated manure.— Byflket. 


16677.—Window gardenmg.—I would 
advise “Suburban” to Degin with some of the 
ordinary kinds of window plants, suoh as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Musk, Paris Daisies, Ac. 
As the season is only in its infancy, young 

E l ants procured now, and grown along, will 
loom this summer. If the plants come through 
the post, they should be kept rather close for a 
week or so until they strike root anew. Through 
the warm months they will do in any fairly 
sunny situation, and, when winter comes, they 
may be moved into a warmer room, but for the 
treatment required at that time I must refer 
“ Suburban ” to previous articles on window 
gardening. I would especially recommend the 
Scarborough Lily and the Arum Lily, two 
entirely distinct, very easily managed, and 
attractive plants, and if a hanging-basket ia 
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required for a cool room, the Wandering Jew 
Saxifrage will do admirably, as it is pretty hardy. 
As “ Suburban ” has a small garden, I strongly 
advise him to grow a few Primroses, alpine 
Auriculas, and Polyanthuses, to bloom early in 
spring in pots in the cool rooms, also some 
annuals sown in autumn in pots. For the right 
method of doing this see instructions in former 
numbers of Gardening.—Byflekt. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SPIRAL AS AT EASTER DUDDINGSTON. 
Our engraving of these shrubby Spiraeas is a 
reproduction of one of the many beautiful 
photographs sent us by Mr. Bashford, of Porto- 
Dello, who writes :— 

“ It is fortunate for us that there is so much 
variety among both foliage and flowers, us in 
that much of the charm of a garden consists. 
Even in a single genus may be found most strik¬ 
ing diversity in size, form, and colour. Take,-] 
for example, the Spiraeas. Apiongst these we 
haveS. Filipendula fl.-pl., the Fern-like rosettes 


of those of a Monarda; others, with delicate 
plumes, drooping from thread-like stalks, look 
like the inflorescence of some umbelliferous 
plant, while others again may be likened to 
some remarkable form of Celosia. When on a 1 
summer visit to Easter Duddingston, I received 
sprays of most of the Spireas then in flower, 
but, unfortunately, some of the most beautiful 
did not withstand the carriage home ; hence, ! 
only about sixteen varieties were of use in form- 
ing the accompanying group. The tallest is S. 
Lindleyana, a line shriio with handsome foliage i 
and large erect panicles of white flowers; that 
immediately beneath (like S. Filipendula fl.-pl.) 
is S. prunifolia fl.-pl. S. Fortunei, with its 
rich bronzy-green and chocolate foliage and 
deep blood-red blooms, is separated from S. j 
Lindleyana by a spirally-arranged spike quite 
distinct from either. That overhanging at the ' 
extreme left is tho light and elegant S. callosa j 
superba, which is rosy red in colour. Among j 
those remaining may bo mentioned the white 
panicle of S. aruefolia, the red spikes of the j 
dwarf S. californica, the pure white flowers of ( 
S. callosa alba (a free-flowering, very dwarf, 


ordinary form. Even if plants of these varie¬ 
ties, which muEt be grafted or budded on the 
common kind, are rather dearer at first, they 
may be depended upon to give far more satis¬ 
faction than cheaper, but untried, seedlings.— 
Alpha. 

A distinct shrub.— Amongst ornamental 
shrubs which have, from time to time been 
mentioned in Gardening, I do not think the 
Vaccinium ovatuin has been mentioned. It is, 
at this time of year, of a highly ornamental 
character, the fresh shoots being of such a 
bright, rosy-bronze colour as to give it the ap¬ 
pearance of a flowering shrub. Indeed, I have 
several times been asked by persons seeing it at 
a little distance, what that flowering shrub was. 
When the brightnessof the fresh shoots andleaves 
is passed, the shrub has very much the general 
appearance of a Box. The individual leaves, 
too, are not unlike those of the Box, though 
prettier, as they are serrated. The shrub 
thrives very well here, on a moist and more or 
less heavy soil, and is perfectly hardy. It 
seems well suited to make a hedge, being of a 
dense growth.— Bordered 



Shrubby Spiricas, from Easter Duddinjrston Lodge, Midlothian. 


of which lie on tho ground, and from their 
centre slender 18-inch stems, crowned with 
creamy plumes of great beauty, arc thrown up. 
It is a herbaceous plant, as easily grown as a 
Nettle, yet, perhaps, there is scarcely anything 
that could take its place, if lost to cultivation ; I 
S. Arancu8 especially, a variety found in some 
Scotch gardens, with huge masses of nodding 
plumes boldly over-arching very handsome 
foliage, and S. palmata, with its crimson spikes 
and striking leaves, are among the best appr^ 
ciated of the hardy herbaceous section. Among 
shrubby varieties the form and colour of the 
inflorescence is specially remarkable. By the 
woodland walks at Easter Duddingston Lodge, 
the residence of Mr. Charles Jenner, shrubby 
Spiraeas are well represented, and fully hold 
their own, though in juxtaposition with other 
shrubs and flowers of a choice character col¬ 
lected from all parts of the world. The 
masses of bloom range from white to the 
darkest blood-crimson, and the foliage from 
chocolate through all shades of green to a 
golden yellow, as in S. opulifolia aurea, 
which much resembles a golden Ribes. Some 
closely-packed spikes of blossom, standing 
ngidly on their slender stems, remind one 
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symmetrical bush), and some varieties imported 
direct from Japan. Among the latter may be 
noted a dwarf, compact, elegant bush, covered 
with closely matted leaves about half an inch 
long, above which solid masses of white bloom 
' aro thrown up in isolated bunches like Haw¬ 
thorn. This would make a striking object in 
the rock garden.” 


Good and bad Laburnums. —One 

cannot fail to be struck with the superiority 
of some Laburnums over others when in bloom. 
This is easily accounted for from the circum¬ 
stance of many being raised from seed, the result 
being an endless number of forms, varying in a 
greater or lesser degree from each other, the 
majority inferior to the parent plant, while, on 
the other hand, some may be superior to it. 
There are several recognised varieties in gar¬ 
dens, some of which, such as aureum, pendulum, 
quercifolium, fragrans, and involutum, may be 
classed as distinct and interesting varieties; but 
if only a single kind be needed, then a more 
I showy one must be sought. In that case I 
should say plant either Parkesior Watereri, both 
of which aro remarkably free flowering, with 
very long racemes of a deeeper hue than the 


1G780.— Woodlice. —Cook Parsnip or Beet 
root in a solution of arsenic, and place in the 
haunts of the woodlice. They will eat greedily, 
and soon all be killed. Or All some 10-inch pots 
with half-dry droppings, and lay where the in¬ 
sects congregate ; once a week turn the drop¬ 
pings into the fire, and put fresh into the pots. 
If this is persisted in a riddance will soon be 
made. Or into some pots put cold boiled Pota¬ 
toes and cover with Moss; examine night and 
morning and transfer tho woodlice to a bucket 
of hot water. The Potatoes will last for some 
time, ana the traps are about the best for that 
purpose. Whenever toads and tomtits can l>e 
induced to stay in the houses, or robins build 
nests, woodlice soon become scarce, and, there¬ 
fore both toads and robins should bo encouraged, 
for if taken early enough, woodlice never become 
very injurious.—From “ Garden Pests and their 
Eradication.”— Celer et Audax. 

1jG 753. —Ants.—The live substance you found on your 
Rose-tree was, no doubt, brown scale. Clear your Rose- 
trees of these and the ants will disappear. The scale must 
be searched for, and rubbed off with the back of a knife.— 
J. 0. 0. 

16833.—Seeds of Azalea indica can be procured 
from Messrs. H. SchmeLcr & Co., 71, Waterloo-3 
Glasgow.—C. E. H., Cambridge. 
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THH COMING W BHK’B WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary.—From June 14 th 
to June 19*A. # 

Shifting seedling Gloxinias into larger pots, keeping 
dose in pit; shaded from bright sunshine. Potted on 
Balsams and Cockscombs, keeping them near the glass. 
Sponging plants in stove. Potting Maiden-hair Ferns 
from 60-sized pots to 48's; these associate well with small, 
neat plants of Acalypha marginata for table decoration; the 
rich, bronzy foliage of the latter, with the elegant growth of 
the Ferns, contrasts favourably with the glitter of the plate. 
Summer-blooming Chrysanthemums are very useful now, 
either in beds and borders, or in pots for the conservatory 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias are receiving liquid manure to 
keep up health and vigour during the exhausting process of 
blooming. Potted double-flowered Begonias; these are 
very showy, especially when their blossoms first open ; we 
are using turfy loam and peat for all these things, and 
•hall gi ve weak liquid manure when they need anything 
extra in the way of support Thinned late Grapes, ana 
•topped back laterals to one leaf; (gave the inside border 
another soaking of liquid manure with the chill off. 
Tomatoes in the house now require frequent attention to 
pinch back side shoots and tie in main branches which 
are trained up under the roef. Planted out seedling Car¬ 
nations and seedling Pansies and Primulas. The two last 
named were pricked out in beds under a north wall. 
Pruned the long, straggling branches of old Lilacs to make 
them more symmetrical. The best time to do this is 
when the bloomingi s over. Tied in branches of Irish 
Tews, which the winds had dislodged. Finished carpet 
bedding. 

Thinned late-sown annuals, transplanting some of the 
plants to form fresh groups. Pegging down Verbenas and 
Heliotropes. Staking clumps of Sweet Peas. Hoeing 
everywhere to keep a loose surface; this is work that can¬ 
not be overdone now. Pegged down single Dahlias in 
some groups; others are staked and tied up. Pinched 
hard back Chrysanthemums in pots ; they have been re¬ 
cently potted, and the roots are actively working into the 
new soil, and the buds, with such an impetus beneath 
them, will rapidly push out strong and vigorous. Mulched 
Phloxes in border. Washed Roses on wall with soft soap 
and water ; dusted a little sulphur over one plant where 
mildew was making its appearance, as, if not taken in 
hand, it soon spread^ Pruned the long shoots of the 
Banksi&n Rose, the best time to prune being immediately 
after flowering. Planted out Richard'as in shallow 
trenches; will be potted up in September. Pyrethrums 
very showy now ; useful for cutting. 


Greenhouse. 


Kalosanthes. —The brilliant colour of the 
flowers of roost of the varieties of Kalosanthes 
is much intensified when they are placed out-of- 
doors while they are expanding. As soon as 
they are fully in bloom the plants may bo 
moved to the greenhouse, or wherever required. 
Although not so much grown as in times past, 
these bright-flowered subjects are among the 
most effective things that can be used for green¬ 
house or conservatory decoration during the 
summer months. One of the possible reasons 
for their not being now so much in favour as 
they used to be is that unless the current 
season’s growth is thoroughly matured many of 
the shoots fail to produce flowers. But there 
is no difficulty in inducing every shoot that 
has attained moderate strength to produce 
flowers ; all that is necessary is to stand the 
plants that are intended to bloom next summer 
cut-of-doors, where they will be fully exposed 
to the sun, from midsummer until the usual 
time in autumn for housing greenhouse plants 
arrives. For general decorative use, examples 
in 6-inch or 8-inch pots are most useful. Stock 
of this description, that were potted on in 
spring, Bhould at onoe be turned out in an open 
situation, and attended to regularly with water. 

Francoa ramosa. —Amateurs who are de- 
arous of growing other plants in their green- 
kottses, besides the ordiD&ry run of things that 
one meets with almost everywhere, will find this 
Francoa well-deserving of a place. It is easily 
grown, and one of the freest of free-flowerers; 
feeyond this, it occupies little room, the flowers 
last a considerable time, and are amongst the 
Host elegant of all things for arranging in vases, 
b>wls, or similar receptacles. It can be raised 
torn seeds sown in spring, or up to midsummer; 
bit, as a matter of course, the earlier they are 
pit in, the stronger the plants get. Prepare 
a pot or pan in the usual way, by draining it, 
filing in with light, sifted Boil, pressing the sur¬ 
fs® smooth; then scatter the seeds about an inch 
amrt, covering them very slightly. Place a 
sheet of glass on the top of the pot, and stand 
it h the greenhouse, out of reach of the sun, 


r published in Gardkning are 
>t in a prood Harden in Hunting- 


* rhe “ Extracts ” now 
oomfiled from a diary kept 
donaure. Readers sonth and north will make such allow 
anor as are rendered necessary by the distance of their 
local ties from this county. Speaking generally, there is 
a difference of about ten days between the Midlands and 
the with coast, and of about eight days, in the other 
dlrecton, between the Midlands and the extreme north. 
The former diary referred more especially to the London 
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until the plants appear, when remove the glass 
and give them plenty of light, keeping the soil 
moderately moist. As soon as they are large 
enough to handle, prick them off, about 2 inches 
apart, into pans filled with material similar to 
that in which the seeds were sown, and 
encourage them to make as much growth as 
possible until they are ready to move separ¬ 
ately in small pots. They will succeed under 
treatment required by ordinary greenhouse 
lants. Another method of propagation is by 
ivision of the crowns after the flowering is 
over; this is done in the usual way—by 
securing to each crown a portion of stem and 
some roots, placing them singly in small pots, 
and standing them in a frame ; keep close, 
moist, and shaded when the sun is bright; when 
growth has fairly commenced give air and cease 
shading. Plants raised in this way will bloom 
nicely the following summer. If largo specimens 
are required, all that is necessary is to give 
larger pots, and allow the plants to go on 
increasing in size until they consist of numerous 
crowns—a 10-ten inch pot containing a plant 
with six or eight crowns, each bearing an elegant 
branched raceme of its pretty white flowerB, 
from 2 feet to 3 feet long, has few equals 
amongst soft wooded subjects. 

Myrtles.— These old-fashioned plants, though 
less showy than the scarlet Pelargoniums, 
tuberous Begonias, and others that now come 
in for more than their share of favour, are parti¬ 
cularly deserving of the attention of amateurs. 
The perfume of their leaves is always agreeable, 
and when the plants are thickly studded with 
their pearly-white flowers they are very attrac¬ 
tive ; in addition, the shoots are particularly 
adapted for mixing with flowers in bouquets 
and other arrangements. Cuttings of the 
rtially-matured wood, such as will very soon 
available from plants that have made early 
growth, may be put an inch or two apart in 
ots or pans filled with sand ; they should be 
ept close, moist, and shaded in a cool- 
house until they are callused over at the base, 
after which they may be placed in warmth 
—a frame on a moderate hot-bed will answer. 
So managed they will soon form roots, 
after which move singly into small pots ; they 
will thrive in either peat or loam, with enough 
sand to keep it porous. The treatment given 
to greenhouse plants in general will answer for 
them, but a little warmth, where available, 
through the winter, will get them on quicker. 
With fair attention, there are few plants subject 
to pot-culture that will live so long as Myrtles ; 
in this they almost vie with the Citrus, or 
Orange family, examples of which have been 
known to go on for generations, with their 
roots confined in tubs or boxes. Plants that 
were potted early in spring, and have by this 
time begun to root freely, should now be stood 
out in the open air, and there allowed to remain 
until autumn ; by this means the young wood 
will get well matured, and thus be prepared for 
flowering next year. 

Pleroma elegans —This is one of the freest- 
growiog ard moat beautiful of Melastoraaceous 
plants, and deserves to be cultivated by 
all <who have a greenhouse. Cuttings of 
the half-ripened wood, such as may shortly 
be had, strike readily in sand, kept close, 
moist, and shaded in gentle heat. Pot off 
singly as soon as they are well rooted, pinching 
out the points of the shocts, and keeping the 
little plants in a growing temperature until 
they have made some progress, after which sub¬ 
ject them to the treatment given to the other 
greenhouse plants with which they are 
associated. 

Lilies. —The advantage attending the culti¬ 
vation of a selection of thoee Lilies that are 
best adapted for pot culture is that they give a 
long succession of bloom, and their habit and 
general appearance is such that they afford an 
agreeable contrast to the bushy, low form of 
so many of the plants ordinarily met with in 
reenhouses. L. auratum exhibits so much 
ifference in the time of flowering that even 
when the bulbs are started at the same time 
some will have their tops matured, and be at 
rest, before others are in bloom. Some of the 
earliest started into growth will now be 
approaching a flowering state; a stick should 
be placed to each stem for support. See that 
the roots are fairly supplied with water; at 
the same time, care must be taken that it 
is not given inoautiously, or in a way 


that will reduce the soil to a soddened 
over-moist condition, for the roots of this Lily 
are more impatient of excess of moisture than 
many things, and, if they die prematurely, the 
bulbs are not likely to be of much use another 
year. See that the stock that is later is kept 
quite free from aphides, or the leaves will not 
only be disfigured, but be likely to die off 
before their time. The different varieties of 
that serviceable hardy-constitutioned species, 
L. specioBum, are among the best plants that 
can be grown for the decoration of a greenhouse 
in the autumn months. They are best out-of- 
doors from the time that the danger from frost 
is over. They should have a position where 
they will get plenty of air and sun, but should 
not be exposed to rough winds. Each stem 
should have a stick placed to it for support. 
Where a number of bulbs are grown together 
in one pot, it is necessary to be careful that in 
thrusting the sticks down into the soil the bulbs 
are not injured by them. This is so obvious 
that it might be thought unnecessary to refer 
to it, yet it is not an unusual thing to see 
harm done in this way. Manure-water, not 
too strong, should be given once a week or so. 
Plants that have been forced of such kinds as 
L. Harris!, and the other varieties of L. tongi- 
florum, should be kept regularly supplied with 
water, so long as their leaves contihue green, 
after which, give less; at the same time, the 
soil must not be permitted to get quite dry. 

Correas. —These are among the most satis¬ 
factory hard-wooded subjects that those who 
have not had much experience in plant cultiva¬ 
tion can take in hand, as they are neither diffi¬ 
cult to grow, nor difficult to induce to flower. 
Not the least of their merits is the length of 
time that they continue in bloom. Plants that 
were potted some time back should now be 
kept together in the greenhouse, and syringed 
overhead in the afternoons ; if young stock of 
these, and other similar things that are benefited 
by being shut up with some sun-heat in the 
afternoons during the early part of summer, 
can be accommodated in a pit, and so treated 
for a time, they will make much more progress. 

Mitraria coccinea. —In this we have another 
of the useful hard-wooded plants that are re¬ 
markable for their long season of flowering and 
their easy cultivation. Examples that were 
potted early in spring will now be making roots 
freely. Top growth must be encouraged by 
syringing overhead in the afternoons, and shut¬ 
ting in some sun-heat, in the way advised for 
Correas. If any of the shoots show a disposition 
to outgrow the others, pinch out the points. 
All such plants as these require to be kept 
through tlio growing season where they will get 
plenty of light, for if there is any deficiency of 
this the young wood will be wantingin the solidity 
necessary to insure its flowering freely. Plants 
of this description are not so liable to suffer 
through any extremes of moisture at the roots, 
either by being allowed to get too dry, or by 
having a little more water than they require; 
yet, during the Bummer, when growth is being 
made freely, and the condition of the weather is 
usually such as to cause the soil to dry up 
quickly, the plants must be looked over carefully 
every day to see what they need in the matter 
•f water. This is the more necessary with such 
as are syringed freely, for where this is prac¬ 
tised the surface frequently looks moist, while 
the ball may be too ary below for the roots to 
draw their proper supply. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Bedding Pansies and Violas. —The beauty 
of these will be increased and prolonged by a 
mulching of rich compost, and if the shoots are 
pegged down in it, new roots will form. Keep 
all seeds picked off as far as possible. Hardy 
Primroses may still be divided into single 
crowns, and planted in shady situations. They 
associate well with Ferns. The common forms 
may be planted largely on shady banks in the 
wilderness. 

Summer creepers, such as Cobsea scandens 
and the variegated variety, Tropteolums, Mau- 
randyas, Thunbergias, &c., may still be planted. 
The yellow Tropreolum, commonly called the 
Canary Creeper, is a very handsome climber, 
grows freely, and will cling to any temporary 
contrivance, such as twine attached to wall or 
fence. ■ Last summer, in a neighbouring village, 
I saw a cottage, the front of which was nearly 
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covered with Convolvulus major. The seeds 
had been thinly sown along the base of the wall, 
and the plants trained to strings strained up the 
house. The effect was very pleasiDg, and the 
expense small. 

Lawns and walks will require unceasing 
attention now to keep them in good order. 
Latterly the Grass has grown so fast that mow¬ 
ing once a week has hardly been sufficient. To 
keep a thick turf, the machine must not be set 
too low. If the Grass is cut very close, the lawn 
does not look any better, and, by-and-bye, when 
the dry weather comes, it will burn up 
directly. Walks should have every weed palled 
up when the weather is showery, and then be 
rolled as hard as possible. If salt is used for 
the purpose of killing weeds on walks, this is a 
good season to apply it, scattering it thinly 
all over the surface of the walk. It should be 
applied in fine, dry weather. 

Rose notes. —The chief work at present is to 
fight insects, and the best weapon is the garden 
engine, with a good supply of soapsuds from the 
laundry, or soft soap and water, at the rate of 
2 oz. to the gallon. A weaker solution will 
often do much good in keeping the plants clean. 
As soon os the Banksian Rose has done flower¬ 
ing, prune out all the longest shoots. The 
single-flowered Japanese Roses (Rugosa section) 
are very pretty just now. 

Ornamental shrubs.— The Japanese Maples 
are very pretty now ; the newer forms are in 
most places quite hardy, and will form a new 
feature in the rock gardon, and the foreground 
of choice shrubs. The silver-leaved Maple 
(Acer Neguudo variegatum) has a striking effect 
among dark-leaved plants. 


Fruit Garden. 

In the vinery, as soon as the Grapes begin 
to colour, the ventilation should be continuous 
night and day—i.«., enough air should be left 
on all night to keep the atmosphere of the 
house buoyant and in motion. If there is any 
fear of red spider, paint the pipes with sulphur. 
It is sometimes advisable, as soon as the Grapes 
begin to colour, to give tho lateral growth a 
little moro freedom for a time. It gives a 
fillip to tho roots, which has a beneficial effect 
upon the swelling fruit. Shallow inside 
borders will still need supplying with moist¬ 
ure. Vines and Figs in pots will require 
plenty of nourishing now. Rich top-dressing 
will be of service. A piece of zinc, placed round 
the top of the pot, just within the rim, and 
several inches deep, will form a good receptacle 
for food. 

ArniDES on Currants. —Aphides often make 
their appearance on the young wood at this 
season. If taken in time, the cheapest way of 
getting rid of them is to pick off the affected 
leaves which curl up and change colour. Wash¬ 
ing with soap and water with the engine is very 
useful. There is a caterpillar that attacks the 
leaves now in some places, and in a short time, 
if permitted, it will strip the bushes. Hand- 

S icking is the best remedy, but do not delay. 

'he soap and water wash may also be applied 
with advantage. 

Thinning Strawberries. —If a few fine 
fruits are required for exhibition, or any other 
purpose, remove all small fruits from some of the 
healthiest and strongest plants of the second 
year from planting, leaving ten or twelve of the 
finest fruit to swell and ripen. Feed them with 
liquid manure twice a-week till they begin to 
colour. Support them in some way to keep 
them off the straw so that they may be a good 
colour and well ripenod. The fruit may bo 
propped up with little sticks, or some of the 
wire crinolines or supports may be purchased ; 
they are not expensive. 

Melons ripening will require little or no 
water for the last week. Canker in Melons is 
a bad disease, which often seems to spring forth 
spontaneously in dull, cloudy weather, when 
the heat of the bed begins to decline. The best 
remedy is quicklime, placed round the affected 
part, and renewed when necessary. I have 
cured cues in the incipient stage with lime, and 
careful ventilation and watering, especially if 
the weather changes from dull to sunny. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Utilising early corners.—T he present 
season has been a difficult one for early vege¬ 
tables in the open air, and brings into promi¬ 
nence the advantages of an early site. We 
have, for instance^ hpen cutting Cauliflowers 
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from an early border in front of a forcing- 
house for several weeks, while those iu a more 
exposed position are only just beginning to form 
hearts. The climate at the foot of a south wall, 
where the warm sunBhino is reflected, and 
where the heat absorbed during the day is 
given out at night, is immensely superior to the 
average position in the centre of the quarter, 
exposed to the four winds of heaven. 

Thinning vegetables. — The root crops 
should have the final look over, leaving only 
strong and healthy plants. A well and care¬ 
fully-selected crop is much superior in bulk 
and quality to the one thinned haphazard and 
unthinkingly. I want to show that in thinning 
a crop of any kind the power of selection, if 
used wisely, is a great advantage. 

Mulching Peas and Beans.— There is much 
value in a covering, several inches thick, of 
manure over the roots of plants, when the hot 
weather comes. The late rain has filled the 



The Tufted Hair Graw (Aira erospitosa). 
(See article ou page 179.) 


earth with moisture, or, at least, has added im¬ 
mensely to its stores, and if the mulching is put 
on beforo this moisture has evaporated the not 
weather, when it comes, will have little effect. 
We never in our climate have too much sunshine 
when proper means are taken to counteract*^ 
influence during any sudden burst of tropical 
heat. 

Spinach is always in demand, and it is 
generally more appreciated than any of its 
substitutes, but we cannot altogether depend 
upon it now ; still it may be sown at fort¬ 
nightly intervals. In the meantime, do all 
possible to encourage the growth of the New 
Zealand Spinach, which is one of the best sub¬ 
stitutes iu a hot season. 

Celery and Leeks. —Continue to put out 
Celery as spaces becomes vacant and oppor¬ 
tunity serves. Tho bed system—i.e., planting 
several rows in in a broad trench, may be 
adopted with advantage in a porous soil. To 
have largo Leeks, the plants should be put out 
early, iu trenches 18 inches apart, prepared 
after the manner of Celery trenches. Work the 
hoe freely among them and drawing a little 
earth around the stems at intervals will do the 
blanching. 

Huntingdonshire. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

As regards the arrangement of the very large 
number of more or less tender flowering and 
foliage plants that are usually planted out of- 


doors at about the present time, a great deal 
might be said. W’e would especially warn 
our readers against overdoing in any way 
what is generally known as “ribbon border¬ 
ing.” This is all very well to a moderate 
extent, but when one sees, as has been our 
lot quite recently, scores, if not hundreds, 
of teds filled with changes rung upon the 
following combinations or contrasts : Blue 
Lobelia, Flower of Spring Geranium (silver- 
edged), centre—dark crimson Geranium; White 
Lobelia, gold-leaf Geranium (Crystal Palace 
Gem), centre—deep pink Geranium; Eche- 
verias, Bronze-leaf Geranium, centre—Happy 
Thought Geranium, Ac., Ac., all in regular 
lines, following the shape of the beds—be 
this circular, oval, oblong, or what not, the 
thing becomes monotonous and tiresome to 
the last degree. A few ribbon borders and a 
few nicely-done carpet beds are an improvement 
and a set-off, so to speak, to any garden; but too 
much of it is simply nauseous, at least to our 
taste. In our opinion the great secret and 
principle of effective bedding-out is skilful 
grouping. Take a good strong plant or two cf 
Ricinu8, three or lour Cannas, two or three 
Abutilons, with either plain or variegated 
foliage, a few Fuchsias (of various heights), 
ditto of Centaureas, Calceolarias, Amarantus, 
or Begonias (tuberous), Perillas. Grevilleas, or 
even a few tall old Dracaenas, Palms, Aralias, 
Ac, with some dwarf plants — Geraniums, 
Coleus, Lobelias, or the like—for an edging 
(mind, not a regular, or linear, bordering, or at 
least in very few cases is this allowable), and 
group these, or any of them, and many others, 
carefully and artistically as regards foliage, 
height, colour, Ac., matchingpor contrasting, as 
may seem more desirable ; and how much more 
effective and beautiful a bed do you obtain than 
by tilling it with formal lines of exactly similar 
plants. The combinations that may be formed 
with only those subjects that succeed in town 
air are literally endless, and, among a hundred 
beds, no two need be alike, unless for con¬ 
venience cake, or for some other reason as 
good or better. By all means let our gardens 
—even our gardens in town—be artistic, not 
mere pieces of patchwork ; and though tho 
“bedding-out” system is here of greater iin 
portance than where the air and the soil is 
purer, that is a reason why it should be even 
more carefully and pleasingly thought out and 
executed. 

In the greenhouse, Pelargoniums, both zonal 
and fancy, are now very effective. When the 
main portion of the bloom—particularly of 
those kinds that afford one flush of beauty, and 
are then over—is commencing to expand, re 
duce tho amount of stimulant considerably, and 
shade from hot sunshine. This will have th« 
effect of preserving the bloom considerably ; 
but such as naturally continue to flower for o 
length of time should be well fed up, so as to 
encourage the production of successive trusses. 
Shade Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Heliotropes, 
Ac., from strong sunshine, and even choice 
zonals are all the better of a slight protection ; 
keep them moist at the root, and syringe freely 
iu bright weather. Balsams should now be 
coming on apace. Shift them directly they re¬ 
quire it into larger pots up to 6-inch, 7-inch, 
or 8-inch sizes, according to the space that can 
be allowed them, at each shift burying the sten 
a little deeper. A rich porous soil, made firiry 
suits thoso best, and Byringe them several times 
a day in fine weather. Prick off Cinerarias and 
Primulas into well-drained pots or boxes, and 
grow them on in a cool, shady, and moderately 
moist position, such as on an ash bed in a coo 
frame. Give Fuchsias, for late flowering, on> 
more Bhift, and grow them on as quickly a; 
possible. Cut down overgrown Chrysanthe 
mums to within 6 inches of the soil, and who 
they have broken again repot into a larger sia. 

B. C. R. 


A mildew destroyer. — Sulphide of 
potash has proved in our practice all that las 
been claimed for it by the English press &f a 
destroyer of mildew on Roses, Chrysanthemuns, 
and some other greenhouse plants. A quater 
of an ounce dissolved in a gallon of woer, 
and thrown on the affected foliage witl a 
fine-rosed syringe, will wholly destroy the run- 
gus, and the leaves will not be injured.— 1 ick'a 
Magazine. 

Ongiral from 
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ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 

The rise of Grasses ns decorative subjects, either 
for the lawn, the flower-box, or the shrubbery, 
sometimes does not find favour. Many of them 
are looked upon as weeds, and doubtless they 
are weeds from a florist’s point of view ; but it 


The tall Oat Gross (Arrhenatherum avcnaceum). 

is also true that some of those Grasses now 
never seen in a garden are worthy of being 
there for dinner-table decorations, to which 
they would add as much grace as costly exotics. 
We are far from being in sympathy with those 
•who grow nothing but beautiful flowering plants 
to the exclusion of those that have graceful foliage 
or feathery heads of various forms and hues, 
and which, when properly managed, give quite 
as sub tropical an appearance to mixed borders, 
&c., as do Castor-oil plants, Solanums, and 
many others more difficult to manage. Until 
recently the beautiful feathery-headed Pampas 
Grass and its varieties were seldom seen, even in 
the best of gardens, and now few are considered 
complete without, or too small to have a clump 
of, them. Amongst others, plants of Arundo, 
Bamboo, Arundinaria, &c., with their peculiar 
Reed-like habits and modes of growth, may be 
introduced with advantage into shady sheltered 
nooks, many of which are always to be found in 
gardens. These plants adapt themselves to the 
positions indicated admirably, at least in the 
neighbourhood of London, and even when grown 
in pots, sheltered during winter in a cool out¬ 
house or shed, and plunged in the open about 
the end of April or beginning of May, the trans¬ 
formation would be at once agreeable and 
advantageous. Most of the other Grasses, with 
the exception of the Eulalias, and, of course, 
those just mentioned, are strictly herbaceous, 
dying down in winter, and giving more facility 
for covering or protecting them from severe 
frosts or a superfluity of water, the latter being 
as damaging m its results as the former. Some 
of the Panicums, also, such as P. bulbosum, P. 
capillare, Erianthus Ravennan, Polyp-gone, 
Stipa gigontea, S. pennata (the Feather Grass), 
&c., are all very useful, together with many 
others equally interesting. Some of the dwarfer 
sorts, among them the /Qufcking Grass (Briza 
Digitized’by VjCT QIC 


media), Poa, and AgroBtis, are useful, and 
might be employed with very great advantage 
in the making of bouquets, wreaths, &c., us 
they can be dried, and w'hen that is done care¬ 
fully they may be had nearly as fresh-looking 
six months after as when cut. The annexed 
engravings represent three of the many Grasses 
that could with advantage be utilised in one or 
all of the several ways just enumerated. 

Festuca elatior is a native of Britain, 
where it is found growing in moist meadows 
and Osier grounds. It is of perennial duration, 
varying in height from 3 feet to G feet. Its 
leaves are nearly twice the size of those of F. 
pratensis, from which, moreover, it also differs 
in having drooping panicles spreading loosely 
and gracefully in all directions, with sharply- 
pointed oval and less flat spikelets, and having 
the florets frequently awned, and, in the case of 
strong-grown specimens, faintly ribbed. It is to 
all appearance admirably suited to a moist, 
clayey soil, in which it is well worth cultivating 
for its ornamental character. F. flabellata, a 
fine strong-growing species, often forms dense 
tufts from 5 feet to G feet in height. In the 
matter of fragrance few, if any, can vie with 
our sweet Vernal Grass (Anthoxanthum), which 
gives to the hay field its perfume. 

Arrhenatherum avenaCeum, or Avena ela¬ 
tior (the Oat Grass), is also found wild in this 
comitry, frequently in bushy places on road¬ 
sides and by hedges. It is of perennial dura¬ 
tion, and generally forms bulbs or swollen 
joints, one directly above the other, from which 
it throws out innumerable runners, which assist 
preatly its capability of standing much drought, 
t grows about 3 feet in height. The flowers, 
which are produced about the end of June, are 
very pretty and conspicuous from a distance. 
It forms long spikes of fine feathery appearance, 
and should be on every lawn, either isolated or 
in company with the above. 

Aira c^spitosa is also a native of our shores, 
and one of the tallest growing of British 
Grasses. It is perennial, and flowers profusely 
in June and July. It grows from 3 feet to 4 
feet in height. The leaves are very narrow and 
rough at the edges. The panicles are large, 
much branched, and of a silvery grey colour ; 
the florets have long hairs at the base, which 
give them quite a unique appearance. There is 
also a variety of it in which the awn is inserted 
about the middle of the valve, and another 
having small panicles of pretty purple florets ; 
both are very interesting, and should find a 
place in every pleasure garden or lawn, on 
account of their peculiar and ornamental 
characters. D. K. 

An interesting occupation for in¬ 
valids. —in the April number of the Popular 
Science Monthly , Miss E. F. Andrews advises 
invalids, or others who frequent health resorts 
and find time hanging heavily on their hands, 
to interest themselves with the plants and 
flowers of the locality. “The beauty of this 
pursuit,” says the writer, “ is that it takes the 
etudent out-of-doors, and throat and lung 
troubles, as has been truly said, are house dis¬ 
eases. I am speaking, of course, to those who 
have begun to fight the enemy before he has 
captured the inner defences, and who are sup¬ 
posed to be strong enough to do a reasonable 
amount of walking and some solid thinking. 
Don’t try to learn definitions, or commit long 
strings of names to memory from a book, but 
get some simple work and take it out into the 
woods with you. Don’t worry with writing 
schedules, or trying to draw outlines of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of leaves, but gather as many as 
you can ; then, by reference to the book, de¬ 
scribe them to yourself in botanical terms, and 
keep on in this way till you can give a scientific 
description of any plant you see, without the 
book. In a few weeks you will find that you 
have mastered, almost without knowing it, the 
dreadful bugbear of botanical language, and 
got a good deal of solid pleasure out of the pro¬ 
cess to boot. You are now ready to take up the 
classification of plants, and to study their habits 
and relationships, and this is where the real 
pleasure begins. Don’t worry about species at 
first, but be satisfied for a time with referring 
the different plants to their appropriate orders 
and genera; . specific distinctions are often 
perplexing, and can be attended to later.” 
Other good directions are given, and the 
writer says that the “enthusiasm which the 


science of botany awakens in all who devote 
themselves to it, is not its least valuable hygienic 
factor, for a little genuine enthusiasm will put 
more life into a sick body than all the drugs in 
the dispensary. After all, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and, in conclusion, I 
can only urge my fellow-sufferers, who have a 
moderate amount of strength and patience, to 
try my simple prescription. As an old negro nurse 
once said to me anent some ‘ doctor’s stuff,’ ‘ If 
it don’t do you no good, it won’t do you no 
harm,’ and will, at least, prove a wholesome di¬ 
version from the imbecile fancy work, and still 
more imbecile gossip, that make so large a part 
of the daily routine of life at most resorts of 
health and pleasure.” 

16675.— Moles in gardens.— Moles have such a dis¬ 
like to the smell of Garlic that, in order to get rid of these 
troublesome and destructive Ruesta, it is sufficient to intro¬ 
duce a few heoda of Garlic into their subterraneous walks 
Garlic is likewise employed with success against grubs and 
snails.—C klhr et Audax. 

- “W. D.” asks for information as to 

whether moles are of service in a garden. I 
should say that they certainly are, for they do 
not feed in any way on plants, their food con¬ 
sisting entirely of grubs, worms, &c. If a 
garden be overrun by moles, as “ W. D.’s” 
seems to be, it is very certain that there must be 
plenty of food for them, or they would betake 
themselves elsewhere. I do not think & garden 
which is properly drained would be benefited 
to auy appreciable extent by such extra drain¬ 
age as the moles would supply. The moles are 
most ravenous creatures, and the amount of 
grubs and worms they will devour is astonish¬ 
ing ; but when one considers the amount of 
exertion they must go through in digging out 
their burrows, one sees that they must require 
a large quantity of food to repair the waste in 
their systems. The grubs which attack the roots 
of plants are some of the most troublesome 
enemies that the gardener has to deal wfith ; 
their presence is unknown until the condition 
of the plant reveals that something is 


The tall Fosoue Grass (Festuca elatior). 

wrong with its roots ; then arises the difficulty 
of how to destroy the foe. No known insecti¬ 
cide has any effect on them, as it is sure to get 
absorbed in its passage through the soil, and 
even if it reaches the grubs it is so filtered as to 
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be harmless; turning up the soil and searching 
for the enemy is very troublesome work. 
Now, if allowed, the moles will do all this 
work of killing the pests for us, without any 
direct expense or trouble on our part; but I 
muBt admit that their method of working is 
sometimes rather destructive to plants—for 
instance, when a mole gets into a seed-bed, the 
young seedlings do not relish the removal of the 
earth from under their roots. But if we set-off 
the damage they do, against the benefits we 
derive it jm them, I am sure we shall find 
ourselves cneiderably in the mole's debt.— 
G. S. 8. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HINTS ON SEED-RAISING. 

This important branch of hardy flower growing 
has not received the same amount of attention 
as general culture has; but perhaps this will 
come later, for the usefulness of seed-raising, 
even in the case of perennial species which can 
be otherwise propagated, is sure, sooner or later, 
to be found out. But how different are the re¬ 
sults of seed sowing in some hands compared 
with others ; whilst one person, in the most 
.off-hand manner, will get up a proper set of 
£$nditions for successful seed germination, with 
it is a work of much thought and labour, 
#ud pitem nearly always a failure. Patience is 
$he maty* factor in seed-raising, but it does not 
pp&jke seeds sprout. Amateurs by close observa¬ 
tion may learn or unlearn something useful at 
syery effort. The quicker germination in the 
midqle of the seed-pan, either from the soil 
there being made firmer or kept more equally 
moist, may be noted ; an unlevel surface, after 
repeated applications of water, may become 
more level, a.. fl. seed may £row better on one 
side than on t i other, thus indicating the more 
or less covering required by that particular 
seed. To watch ll.e results of every drip from 
the lights is often suggestive ; had it not been 
for an accident like this, some Diotamnus and 
Convolvulus seeds which had been sown two or 
three years might yet have been hard ; whereas 
the constant moisturo orwetnessof the soil caused 
by drip must have caused them to vegetate. 
Doubtless the covering and watering of seeds 
require to be varied very much, but one or two 
rules in seed-raising may be termed golden—viz., 
the soil should be porous and free from rank 
decaying substances ; the bed should be freshly 
made, but firm ; the drainage should be good, 
but not so abundant us to act as an air current. 
The retention of moisture is better than fre¬ 
quent applications of water. According to my 
experience, the seeds of hardy perennial flowers 
as supplied by the trade are much more un¬ 
certain than those of others—perhaps because 
they are less used and understood, and they 
may not always be as freBh as they should be. 
Under any circumstances, however, careful 
sowing, regular attention, and patience will be 
required. Many seeds after being in the earth 
two or three years have quickened this spring, 
and what is worthy of note is, that several sorts 
from fresh seeds sown last autumn are just as 
forward. After the young plants are up, they 
must have air, for without it young growths 
will not progress as they should. Hence, 
where various seeds are being raised together, 
they will need to be separated in proportion to 
the progress which some sorts make. Seed- 
raising requires constant watchfulness both 
from amateurs and professionals, but while tne 
latter can take in the conditions at a glance, the 
former have to feel their way, and in so delicate 
a branch of plant-culture m seed raising, every 
move, even accident or mistake, may furnish 
useful hints; therefore knowledge is soon 
acquired. _ J. W. 


16602.—Treatment of Pelargoniums 

after flowering'. —When they have done 
blooming, rather less water should be given, and 
about the first week in July they should be 
cut back, leaving two eyes of the last season’s 
growth. If the plants have, through not being 
properly pruned for a year or so, become very 
lanky, they may be cut down much lower ; only 
when they are pruned on to the old wood they 
do not break so regularly, and they require 
more careful management than when a portion 
of the younger wood is left. After outting back, 
very little water is needed ; if the wdather is at 
Digitized by \jQ Q10 


all dull, none will be needed for a week—there 
being nothing to draw up the sap, only enough 
moisture is required to keop the wood from 
wilting. In about three weeks, young shoots 
will form, and when they are an inch long all 
the old soil must be shaken away and the 
plants replaced in clean, well-drained pots, only 
jost about large enough to contain the roots 
comfortably. The best place for them is a cold 
frame, where they can be kept close and shaded 
from hot sun until they have taken to the new 
soil. Sufficient air must, however, be given in 
the daytime to avoid draining. Water must 
be moderately and carefully given, and every 
afternoon on fine days. As growth progresses, 
increase the amount of air, leave off shading, 
And gradually expose to the full air, standing 
the plants a fair aist&nce apart on a bed of cool 
ashes in an open sunny situation. Give plenty 
of water in fine weather, and about the middle 
of September put them in their winter quarters. 
This treatment will give good, stout, bushy 
plants in 4^ pots, which, if shifted in February 
will bear each a dozen trusses of bloom. 
Fibrous loam, with a little leaf-soil, is the proper 
compost. I should have mentioned that when 
the shoots are about 3 inches long, they should 
be stopped, but not later than the end of 
September.—J. C. B. 

16668 . —Scarborough Lilies.—It is best 

to dibble the bnlblets together into 3-inch or 
4J-inch pots, according to their number, using 
a fine, very sandy compost, and filling the pots 
one-third with drainage. They will not need 
removal until the third year, and then, about 
the end of March, they should go singly into 
small pots, the compost to consist of fibrous 
loam, with a little lumpy peat, and leaf-mould, 
and plenty of sand. If well attended to, they 
will bloom by the end of the summer. In a 
young state, Vallotas want careful watering, 
but when the pots are fall of roots, and they 
are in full growth, they need plenty of moisture. 
—J. C., By fleet, 

16339.—Treatment of Odontoglos- 
813 ms. — 0. crispum (Alexandras) is one of the 
species that requires cool house treatment. If 
it has formed a strong healthy bulb, it ought to 
(lower. This species does not require a season 
of rest. All that they require is a less supply 
of water during the winter, and a drier atmo¬ 
sphere in the house. Out of twenty good strong 
bulbs one might not flower, but the other nine¬ 
teen would. Probably it has mused flowering 
this year for some reason, or a slug may have 
eaten the young spiko before it emerged from 
the sheath. I was sometime ago being shown 
over a collection of plants of this Odontoglos- 
8am, and expressed surprise that such large, 
well-formed bulbs did not flower. My con¬ 
ductor was also in a state of perplexity about 
it. I speedily solved the difficulty by examining 
the axils of some of the leaves attached to the 
last formed bulbs, and there was to be seen the 
stumps of the spikes, that ought to have been, 
eaten close off by slugs.—J. D. E. 

1G750.— Calla seedlings. —For the Information of 
“ Ptinge,” I mar say that Callas seed freely in the Scilly 
Teles, I raised a fine batch of seedlings last year for the 
first time. I should say that, from the growth they have 
mode, it would take, at the least, four years to bring them 
into bloom.— J. C. Tonkin, Scilly Isles. 

The Wandering Jew Saxifrage — 

Allow me to recommend to readers of Garden¬ 
ing who want a nice basket-plant the Wander¬ 
ing Jew Saxifrage, or Mother of Thousands, or, 
as it is here called, Creeping Sailor. Suspended 
in a pot or in a wire-basket it will hang down 
from 2 to 3 feet, and form a pretty evergreen 
screen of foliage, covering itself in spring with 
retty little white flowers. It may be increased 
y pegging down the runners to soil. They 
soon root and form plants.—C. N. P. 

16660.—A careful man’s question. 
—Your neighbour is entitled to make the 
pantry window, even though you object, so 
long as he does not block up an ancient light in 
your garden—that is, a window that you or 
your predecessors have used or enjoyed for 
twenty years. Assuming that your neighbour 
makes the window, you may legally build 
before it at any time within twenty years of 
its being made ; but after that time it will have 
become an ancient light, and the owner or occu¬ 
pier of the properly will have acquirod a right 
to nrevent the light from being interfered with. 
—Lawyer “ Y.” 


ROSES. 

16733.— Rose disease. —Your Roses are, 
no doubt, attacked by the Rose scales (Leca- 
•nium rosarum). If you have really picked 
off all the scales there is no need to do 
anything else; indeed, under any circum¬ 
stances it is difficult to suggest any method 
of dealing with this pest at this time of 
ear, but when the leaves are off in the autumn 
should give the Roses a good dressing with 
some insecticide. Paraffin oil, one part; soft 
soap, two parts ; mixed in hot water, would pro¬ 
bably prove efficacious. Always examine a 
plant carefully which you find ants frequenting, 
as they are sure to be attacked by aphides or 
scale.—G. S. S. 

16834.—Roses on farm building.— The 
aspect of the building beingnorth, there is not 
much hope of your getting Koses to flower in a 
satisfactory manner. At the same time, as yon 
want the place to look cheerful, you may plant 
such hardy sorts as the Ayrshires. The best 
of these are Dundee Rambler, white Rugoea 
(flesh colour), Splendens (pale rose), and 
Virginian Rambler (white, with a pinkish 
shade). With these I should plant alternately 
the old monthly Pink Rose. If these do not 
flower so well as in a warmer aspect, no doubt 
they will give you some blooms, and if they do 
not do that they will cover the wall with a 
pleasing sheet of greenery.—J. C. C. Surely 

Gloire ae Dijon , and other fine Boses, unit grow 
well on a north wall in many districts t — Ed. 

16747.— Leaves falling off Rose.— The 
leaves have fallen from your newly-planted 
Rose-tree because the roots have been over¬ 
taxed by the production of a crop of flowers 
before the tree had made sufficient roots 
to bear the strain. You should have picked 
off the flower-buds as soon as they appeared, 
and in all probability your plant woula now be 
making active growth. All you can do now is 
to take care of the roots ; no doubt the tree will 
start into growth again about midsummer.— 
J. C. C. 


Bluebells under trees.— When leafy 
June sets in one feels inclined to wander 
beyond one's garden, no matter what treasures 
may be enclosed by its walls, or how friendly 
may have been their shelter at other times. 
During all the early weeks of May, spring has 
been breaking through the woods and tripping 
over the meadows, and now a tide of verdure, 
sparkling with blossoms, has overflowed both 
hill and dale. Pasture fields appear quite 
golden, King Cups nearly covering the tender 
grass, and Gorse the wilder ground, beyond 
which lies the blue sea. But among all the 
lovely sights of early summer, none seems 
fairer than that of the Bluebells in the wood. 
It is a narrow wood, consisting of deciduous 
trees, bounded on one aide by an old grey wall. 
Beneath, the grass is young and tender ; above, 
the soft shadow is of fresh Horse Chestnut 
leaves, bronzy Sycamore, and boughs of Elm. 
Between these two delicious coolnesses—the 
dewy Grass and new-born leaves—the Bluebells 
seem to lie as a soft cloud. Their stems have 
grown tall, each bearing aloft some twenty 
bells or more, so that they well outstrip the 
Grass (seeding though it be), and appear to 
float over the verdure beneath. No one who 
has once seen Bluebells thus at home will ever 
grow them elsewhere than in Grass beneath 
trees, for how quickly the dainty flowerets 
wither with an inky darkness if planted where 
the mid-day sun can beat on them ; how tired 
and sickly looking grew their leaves if resting 
on the hot, baro ground; while here in shadowy 
coolness they remain fresh and fair for weeks 
together.—L. 

English names of plants.— The other 
day I Baw an advertisement, “ Achillea Ptar- 
mica, beautiful white flowers for cutting.” 
Tempted by this description, and the fine- 
sounding name, I concluded it must be some¬ 
thing almost as fine as &n Orchid, and forth¬ 
with I ordered a dozen plants ; but what was 
my astonishment when I found that it was my 
old-fashioned friend, the Bachelor’s Button. I 
took the precaution to look into “ Glenny’s 
Handbook to the Flower Garden,” but even 
from his description I could not recognise the 
old-fashioned plants of which I had iust thrown 
an armful on the manure-heap. Well may we 

ask, “ What’s in a name ?”—J. D., Nttvcakle 

unyiiLui Trom 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

VIKW IX GREENHOUSE. 

Thu is an engraving of one of the graceful 
photographs sent us by our readers, and it has 
the merit, in addition to its general effect, of 
showing the beauty and fitness for our green¬ 
houses of the rather neglected Acacias. Many 
of our readers know their fragrant and pretty 
flowers, produced in such abundance in warm 
countries where they are grown in the open air, 
as in the south of France, and the north of Italy ; 
but, in the case of young plants grown well, 
the foliage is really the finest auality, as is well 
shown in this engraving. The subject is the 
interior of the conservatory at Owthorpe House, 
Bournemouth, the residence of Major-General 
Hutchinson. The photo was taken from 
the drawing room, look¬ 
ing through a plate-glass 
door, by an amateur 
(“J. G. R.”), on the 12th 
of March last. The tall 
plauts on each side are 
Acacias, there is a Palm 
(Latania borbonica) in 
the centre, two pots 
of white Marguerites in 
full bloom in the fore¬ 
ground, and a deep red 
Camellia, with somo fifty 
blooms, rising behind. 

There is no heating appa¬ 
ratus—merely a couple 
of oil-lamps, introduced 
on frosty nights. The 

£ hoto was sent us by 
Irs. Feraie, The Nook, 

Great Malvern. 


f round, to compel them to grow over the walks. 

'his must not, however, be understood as ad¬ 
vocating stiffly-trained bowers, requiring a lot 
of labour and yet only giving poor results ; but 
it is quito possible with a little judicious prun¬ 
ing to grow Apples, Pears, and Plums in any 
direction. 

Were we about to adopt this plan, we should 
thoroughly prepare the soil by first trenching 
it up to a depth of 2 feet, and incorporate with 
it sufficient farmyard manure to make it fairly 
rich. The character of the staple, must, how¬ 
ever, decide if any or how much manure must 
be used. In strong deep soils fruit trees will 
grow quite vigorously enough without anything 
else to stimulate them. Our next step would 
be to seleot strong maiden trees and plant them 
in November, and in the following February we 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT TREES OVER 
WALKS. 

A few miles from where 
we are writing there is a 
farmhouse garden, from 
which many of us might 
learn a useful lesson in 
reference to hardy fruit 
culture. The garden in 
question is in front of the 
residence, which, we 
should mention, stands a 
good way back from the 
highway. The width of 
the garden iB perhaps a 
little over 30 yards, and 
through this strip of 
ground runs a rather 
wide walk leading up to 
the house. It would ap¬ 
pear that at one time, 
probably as many as 
twenty years ago, espa¬ 
lier fruit trees lined both 
sides of this walk ; they 
look, too, as if for a few 
yeais they had been tole¬ 
rably well cared for, be¬ 
cause the branches had 
evidently been trained in 
a horizontal direction 
for at least 8 feet or 10 
feet on each side of the 
stein ; then they seem to 
have been neglected and 
allowod to grow as they 
liked. They now therefore form a hedge like 
growth on each side of the walk, and in a 
lew’ years the branches will meet together 
overhead and form a bower 10 feet in 
height. A good amount of tearing surface 
is thus presented, sufficient, indeed, for each 
tree to furnish from six to eight bushels of 
Apples. Than this bower when in full blossom 
nothing could be more striking ; the trees havs 
had just enough of their own way to possess a 
sort of happy freedom ; there is an absence of 
all stiffness, and yet a combination of the orna 
mental and useful that is quite charming. The 
lesson to be drawn from this is that where space 
is limited and a certain number of walks indis¬ 
pensable, it is quite practicable to plant fruit 
trees by the sides of them, and, instead of 
allowing them to grow out over the cultivated 
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View in a conservatory at Bournemouth. Acacias, Fan Palin, Camellia, and Marguerites. 


would cut them down to 3 feet from the ground. 
We would plant Apples and Pears 4 feet apart 
and Plums 3 feet; all of them should be 2 feet 
from the edge of the walk. We would not allow 
any side shoots to be nearer the ground than 2 
feet, as they would not bear much at a lower 
level, and tho branches would only afford a 
harbour for vermin ; besides, it it important to 
leave sufficient space for the air to circulate 
under the trees to keep the walk dry. Plutn- 
tiees are always the most difficult to manage 
when grown away from a wall, unless they have 
their own way and are allowed to grow iu what¬ 
ever direction they like ; but as this cannot be 
termed a restrictive system, they may be made 
to answer in a satisfactory manner. The best 
sort of Plums to plant for this purpose are the 
Diamond, Magnum Bonum, Duko of Edinburgh, 


ard Victoria. The most reliable Pears are 
Williams’ Bon Chrdtien, Autumn Bergamot, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Scckle, Fondante de 
Charneu, Jersey Gratioli, Windsor, Swan’s Egg, 
and Beurrti de Capiaumont. 

Anyone desirous of planting in this style for 
ornament, especially rears or Apples, should 
plant double or single horizontal cordons. On 
a doable cordon the branches might be allowed 
to grow 3 feet long, and on a single cordon 4 
feet or 5 feet. After these have teen planted 
long enough to get furnished with spurs the 
whole length, they might be allowed to grow in 
their own way for one season. At the end of 
that time the most suitable shoots should be 
selected and left to form upright branches, and 
these vertical shoots should be os nearly as 
possible 1 foot apart. When they have grown 
to a height of 4 feet or 5 
feet, they should all be 
cut back to one uniform 
height of 4 feet from the 
ground. This will cause 
them to branch out, and 
ultimately to form several 
shoots, which, if left un¬ 
pruned (except where 
they extend over the cul¬ 
tivated ground), will soon 
develop into a fruit- 
bearing state, and be 
ornamental at the same 
time. It is possible that 
for the first few years the 
upright shoots may re¬ 
quire some support, but a 
good deal will depend 
upon the taste and re¬ 
quirements of the culti¬ 
vator in this respect. A 
little training may per¬ 
haps add to their attrac¬ 
tiveness, but it will not do 
much towards increasing 
fertility. F. 

Unpruned Goose¬ 
berry bushes.—I have 
for years been under the 
impression that Goose¬ 
berry bushes are pruned 
too much for ordinary 
purposes. Where ono 
grower sets a high value 
on a few monstrous terries 
for exhibition, a hundred 
grow Gooseberries for 
culinary and dessert pur¬ 
poses ; and as the crop 
can be thinned ont to any 
extent for tho first named 
purpose, the remainder 
left to ripen will, if the 
bushes are liberally treated 
at the root, swell up to 
a good average size. There 
need, therefore, be no fear 
of the crop failing, as is 
the case with Apples and 
Pears ; in fact, I have 
never known Gooseberries 
to fail on bushes left thick 
with wood. Looking round 
a fruit garden a few days 
ago, where crops of every 
kind were exceptionally 
good, I remarked to the 
grower that he had a grand 
lot of Gooseberry bushes ; 
they were models of fertility and shape. He 
said “ Yes ; they are just as Nature formed 
them ; we never cut our Gooseberries at all. 
Wc plant young bushes G feet apart each way, 
and allow them to grow until they get too large 
to get amongst them ; and as we have never 
failed to havo all the Gooseberries we can use, 
we are well satisfied with the result.” I am 
certain that in districts where small birds 
attack the buds the bushes can hardly be too 
thick of wood—small berries being preferable to 
no berries at all. —Hants. 

16749.—Plum-trees.—You must not touch 
last year’s wood on your Plum-trees now. If 
any of the leading shoots have grown 18 inches 
long by the middle of July, you may pinch off 
6 inches of the growth, which will cause them 
to break into growth below tho point pinched 
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back, and the growth so made will form spurs : 
but only strong-growing shoots should be dealt 
with in this way. All the time there is space 
to fill up on the fence you should leave 12 inches 
of the young growth on each leading shoot at 
the winter pruning. You appear to entertain 
an opinion that severe pruning is necessary for 
Plums—but you are wrong ; you will get all the 
spurs you want by leaving a greater length of 
wood at the winter pruning. —J. C. C. 

16754.—Grape vines going blind.— 

As you have 25 canes where you have only room 
for 10, and have treated these to 30 degrees 
more heat than they require, with the roots 
growing under a brick floor, you need not won 
der why you fail. The number of canes should 
be reduced at once, and those left trained to 
cover the whole space. The lateral growth 
must not be allowed to grow too unruly, or it 
will exhaust the roots too much, for the canes 
which are left require all the nourishment they 
can get. The brick-floor should be taken up, 
unless you require a narrow pathway through 
the middle of the house. When the bricks are 
removed, prick over the soil with a fork and 
give it a good soaking of water. Your only 
chance of getting some Grapes next year is to 
thoroughly attend to the vines during the re¬ 
maining part of the present season. The house 
must be ventilated so that the tempera turo in 
bright weather should not exceed 90 or 95 
degrees ; the house must also be closed in the 
afternoon early enough to shut in sufficient sun- 
heat to keep the temperature up to CO degrees 
through the night. After the middle of Sep¬ 
tember ventilate more freely, so as to harden 
up the growth, for, unless the wood is well- 
ripened, you must not expect any grapes another 
year. —J. C. C. 

16364.—Birds and Cherries.—I have saved crops of 
Cherries by hanging empty mustard tins to the branches 
of the tree by long strings, so that they swing about in 
the wind.—A non. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardrni no free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gar¬ 
dening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receigt of their communication. 

Answers ( which, with, the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same, question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


10890.—Auricula culture — What is the best soil for 
Auriculas, and do they require sun or shade.—A. Moodt. 

JG397.—Coleus for exhibition.— Will someone tell 
me how to grow Coleus for exhibition ? Do they like sun 
or shade 7—Exhibitor. 

16393.-G*rdeningr book for children.— Can 
anybody recommend a very simple book of directions for 
elementary gardening, suitable for children?—P ickolo. 

16899.—Pigeons and Peas.—I am fearfully bothered 
with pigeons nibbling away ray plants, especially my Peas 
and Beans. What is my beat remedy other than destroying 
the birds 7 -Hurfis. 8 


16900.— Cases for showing flowers.— Will some 
readers inform me where 1 can get drawings of show cases 
for showing flowers in at flower shows, and also where 
they are made ?— Triangle. 

16901.—Making aquarium.—I should be much 
obliged if any reader would tell me how to make an 
aquarium water-tight. I have tried Portland cement: but 
It still leaks.—A. M. 


16902.—Planting vines.— When is the proper time to 
plant bearing vines in outside border, and how many 
should be put into a lean-to-house, 12 feet by 10 feet 7— 
W. A., Durham. 

16903. — Wild flowers. —Will someone please tell a 
beginner how and when to set to work to get up numbers 
of wild flowers of different kinds in shrubberies and on 
Grass banks where rabbits are numerous ?— Pickolo. 

16904.—Plants for vases.— Can someone give me a 
hint os to what looks the best in a set of rather tall vases? 
I have always had Geraniums, but am rather tired of 
them. They are in a oold situation.—H. M. H. 


16905.— Stakes for Roses.—I should bo glad of 
advice as to the best stakes for Rose-trees (standards). 
Which are the most durable and inexpensive—wood, iron, 
or Bamboo 7—C. L. - 
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16906.— Cranberry plants.— Will these grow and 
bear fruit in a strip of land between two ponds full of 
spring water, and therefore always moist 7 Subsoil chalk. 
Where oan plants be obtained 7 Wheu is the right time to 
plant?— Salf. 

16907.— Currant fruit falling.— Will any reader 
please to Inform me what is the cause of Currants falling 
off the trees before ripe while they are still green ? Bushes 
large and well established, perhaps rather closely planted ; 
soil light and sandy.— Inexperience. 

16908.— Climber for vinery. —What climbing plant 
will suit best for back wall of vinery to give flowers suit¬ 
able for button-holes ? The house is not heated during 
winter, only to start vines and to dry the house occasion¬ 
ally.—W. A., Durham. 

16909.—Evergreen carpeting plants.— Will any 
reader give names of a few dwarf hardy plants suitable for 
carpeting front of flower-patch? Must be evergreen, such 
as the common Stouecrop. i want the plot to look green 
when the winter is upon us.—C. N. P. 

16910.— Potatoes for exhibition.— Last autumn 
the first prize at a show for a white round Potato was won 
with Daniels’ Norfolk Russet, alias Village Blacksmith. I 
should like opinions on it, as I do not consider it a 
proper whits variety.— Amateur, Northumberland. 

16911.—Sulphate Of soda.—Can any reader tell me 
how the above ought to be applied as a manure to kitchen 
garden crops ; also in what proportion per square yard, 
and what results may be expected from its use 7 -Durham 
Amateur. 

16912. — Oleander.—I havo a fine Oleander, about 
which I should like a little advice. Next year I shall leave 
England for about eighteen mouths, and if I come back I 
shall like again to enjoy the beauty of my favourite plant. 
How shall I preserve my Oleander during my absence 7— 
A Ladt, Cornwall. 

16918— Cutting Potato shoota — Respecting 
the cutting off of the weak shoots of Potatoos, spoken of 
in last week’s Gardening, I would like to know if there is 
any rule as to how many shoots there ought to remain, 
and whether the shoots ought to be out off close to the 
earth or only the head?— Youno Amateur. 

16914.—Bush Roses. —I bought a collection of Bush 
Roses in the autumn, the branches of the same are dead 
for about 9 inches ; shall I injure the trees if l cut the dead 
portion off now ? If they remain they will be most un¬ 
sightly objects when in bloom.—Lois Webston. 1'ou 

will not injure the plants in the least by cutting out the 
dead portions now .— Ed. 

16915.—Imantophyllum culture.—I potted some 
imported roots last November, gave them slight bottom- 
heat in February and March. Pots dow soem full of roots, 
and foliage is slowly growing. How Bhall I act in order to 
get plenty of leaves and ripe bulbs in hope of flowers next 
spring? If in the open, please say shady or sunny ; if 
under glass, please say greenhouse or Cucumber-pit (close 
and moist, but unheated).— Iman. 

16916.— Mildew on Roses.— I have a tree climbing up 
a wall covered w ith buds, nearly all of which are coated 
with a white slimy Fubstance, similar to that on a speci¬ 
men I send herewith? What is this substance? Is it in¬ 
jurious to the Rosts, and, if so, how can I get >id of it?— 
W. D. l'our Hoses are attacked by mildew, which is 
injurious. Try the effect of dusting them with sulphur. 

16917.— Spiders on Roses.— The other morning I 
found on one of my climbing Rose tiees a nest of small 
yellow spiders, about the size of a pin’s-head each. There 
must have been many hundreds of them clustered 
together, since then 1 have found them spinning webs 
on my standards. Are these spiders injurious to the 
Boses, and, if so, what is the best way to get rid of them ’ 
—W. D. 

10918.— Transplanting Bracken.— Will anyone in¬ 
form nie how the common Brake, or Bracken, can be 
successfully planted by hedgerows and corners of fields 
for cover. Crowns of this Fern havo been tried from 
time to time at different distances from the surface, but 
failure has been the result. The soil is mixed, overlying 
a clay, and the Bracken grows luxuriantly in my garden 
near by.— Sfortsman. 

16919.—Bacon bones as manure.— Being a provi- 
slon dealer, and having a quantity of bones out of bacon, 

I shall be much obliged if any reader can enlighten me as 
to how to make them of service to me in lhy garden. Will 
the salt have had any injurious effect on plants, and will 
they be safe to use now they have been so long in the salt? 
Will the salt have destroyed their properties for giving 
vigour to plants, if put in the soil ?-Amatf.ur. 

16920.-Hardy perennials for sandy soil.— Will 
anyone tell me the best dozen hardy perennials, Ac., 
likely to do well in a garden with a N.E aspect and upon 
poor sandy soil (originally common land)? it is very 
damp in winter. I wish for succession of bloom. Also, 
what is the best artificial manure for vegetable garden 
under similar conditions as regards soil, and wanted 
chiefly for Potatoes?— Ajax, Dorking. 

16921.— Plants for Roses.— I have two piers at the 
end of two brick walls, 0 feet and 14 feet respectively. If 
I place flat pans filled with soil on the top of each, is there 
any creeper that would grow on such au exposed position ? 
Ivy not wished for.— Lymington, Hants. We fear 
that you could not successfully grow any plant under the 
circumstances without a good deal of trouble in watering. 

16922 —Climbers for house.— Should you recom¬ 
mend me to continue a Solanum jasminoides against the 
wall of my house facing S.E. ? It has grown there well 
for the two past summers, and last year nearly reached 
the top of my (two-storied) house, and it was very 
slightly damaged till last winter, when it was destroyed to 
within about 9 feet of the ground. I am afraid the plant 
is too tender to stand even an average winter. The two 
winters preceding last were exceptionally mild here.— 

[ We should not destroy the Solanum, being such a beauti¬ 
ful climber, as it ts not often killed outright. J Which is the 
best of the Ceanothus tribe, while also a rapid grower? I 
might try one of these if I gave up my Solanum.— [Oloire 
de Versailles.) Is LardizabaJa biternata a hardy plant, 
and will it grow as a olimber ?—[JlTof quite hardy, but is 
a good cliinber.]— Camden. 


16923.—Destroying 1 wild Carrots.— Will some one 
tell me how to clear a plantation of wild Carrots, which 
has overgrown everything else ? I have been advised to 
dig it over this summer and bury the roots deep ; but in 
doing so I must destroy ground Ivy, and other plants 
which I wish to preserve.— Yorkshire. 

16924 —Lawn ftill of weeds.— I have a lawn full of 
weeds. I was told when laying it down that the coarse 
turf, Ac., would improve by rolling and mowing, but it 
has not done so. It is a mass of weeds now, and is too 
large to be weeded by hand. Can anyone suggest what 
course I should adopt?—F. K. H. 

16925.— Thistles on lawn. —Can you inform me 
what is the best way of getting rid of Thistles ? I have 
recently had my ground turned overand laid down for alawn 
but now I find the Thistles are still springing up. I have 
endeavoured to pull them up, only to find the heads break¬ 
ing off, leaving the running roots in the ground to again 
appear above ground. Is there any chemical that would 
destroy these without injuring the lawn ?—A. J. W. 

16926.-Plants in rooms.— Can any reader tell me 
why the under leaves of two very healthy Aralias should 
turn yellow and fall off ? The plants have thrown up a 
number of fresh leaves, but the under ones all show signs 
of turning yellow, and some have dropped already. They 
live on a staircase window-sill. This is the same with a 
Ficus elastica I have in the drawing-room. It continues 
to grow, but two of the lowest leaves turned yellow, and 
fell off some weeks ago, and now two more are doing so 
also. Any hints as to treatment will be gratefully 
received.— Briar. 

16927.—Fuchsia fulgens blooms dropping.—I 
have a window-glass, in whioh I cultivate a few plant i, 
one of which is Fuchsia fulgens. This has lost its bloom, 
and the buds have dropped off before bursting. I Bhall be 
glad to knew the reason and remedy.— Ajax, Stockport. 
*** It is impossible to state the reason when you give such 
meagre details—or, rather, no de'ails at all. it may be 
due to want of water, or it may be caused by orer-ivaicr 
ing, or it may be due to other causes. Write again.— Ed. 

16928.— Fowl manure for gardens.— I would be 
glad if you, or some of your readers who have had ex¬ 
perience on the matter, would tell me the best way to 
apply fowl manure for the cultivation of both vegetables 
and flowers grown in pots or outdoors? My garden has 
been neglected, and is infested with wire-worms. How 
can I exterminate them? I put some slaked lime on it 
when I was planting Potatoes and other vegetables, and I 
suppose I can do nothing further till the crons are 
gathered?—E. A. N. 

16929 — Pyrus Maulel.— At p. 155 you praise Pyrus 
Maulei; but 1 cannot get it to flower. I bought a plant of 
it in 1879, and planted it against a wall; but it grows 
slowly, and has not flowered. Can you tell me how old it 
must be before it flowers ? The old Pyrus japonica one 
sees so splendidly in flower seems to have stout stems.— 

J. S.W. You must be living in an unsuitable locality 
for this shrub, or your soil ii not suitable. It is a most 
profuse fiowerer, and blooms when only a few inches high. 
In a garden in Surrey it is grown as a hedge-bush, 
jloioering abundantly every year.— Ed. 

16930. — Silver Firs dying.—I am most anxious to 
know the cause of some fine Silver Firs 1 have that are 
getting quite brown, and dying on the branches and 
trunk. There is a sort of white stuff, like mildew, or I 
think it may be an insect ; it is gradually getting all over 
the tree. Is there anything I can do to save the trees? 
Any information will le greatly esteemed by me.— 
Cornacassa. *** If you will send us a specimen from the 
affected trees we vuiy be able to assist you, as by it we 
should probably be able to ascertain the cause of the 
disease. —Ed. 

1603L— Cauliflowers and early Cabbage.— 
Seeds of each were sown at beginning of April. The 
seedlings are now about 4 inches to 6 inches high and 
thick. The former cannot be planted out until the early 
Potatoes are up, for want of space. If so planted, may I 
expect Cauliflowers ? I am told it will be too lato. I also 
intend planting out the early Cabbage as soon as I have 
spaoe. I am laughed at, and told to root them up, as 
they will all go to seed. Is this true ? When may f ex¬ 
pect Cabbages, if not? Cabbage seed is only sown at the 
end of June in this neighbourhood.— Gko. M., Stone.. 

16932 —“ Shig-shag day.” —Can any of your readers 
explain the origin of “Shig-shag day?’ In North Hants, 
the 29th of May, called generally “ Oak Apple day," is 
called by this name, and the custom is to wear a sprig of 
Oak up to 12 o’clock, and a sprig of Ash after that hour. 
Can this have any connection with the couplets concerning 
the leafing of these trees and the subsequent weather?— 

11 If the Ash before the Oak, 

Then we’re sure to have a soak 
But if the Oak before the Ash, 

Then we’ll only have a splash." —Salf. 

10933.—Double white Narcissus not flower¬ 
ing.— Last year I planted In pots a largo number of 
double white Narcissus, and treated them in the ordinary 
way by plunging them in ashes in cold frames along with 
the Hyacinths, Tulips, and other spring bulbs. 1 have 
had them brought into a warm, intermediate house ; but 
not more than about five per cent of the plants have 
flowered. They threw up strong, healthy-looking flower- 
stems, with ordinary-looking pods at the end, but with 
nothing in them. Would any of the readers oi Gardening 
suggest a remedy, or state what is the cause ? Has any¬ 
one else had a similar experience this season? The 
flowers I have hod have been fine.—J. Davison, Newcastle • 
on-Tyne. 

16934.— Improving bad lawns.— A few rears 
ago I laid down some small-9ized lawns. They 
were laid with very bad turf, full of weeds of all 
kinds. I found that rolling and mowing did not improve 
them ; indeed, they are os bad as ever. Is it any good 
persevering with the roller and lawn-mower ? I should be 
glad of any advice. I think it would be impossible to 
weed by hand.—F. 

16935.— Narcissus maggot.— My double or Paper 
Narcissus grow luxuriantly in a mixed border —old- 
established clumps. This year and last, though abundance 
of flower-stems were thrown up, most of them withered 
off before blooming. In one clump all bloomed with fine 
blossoms— in other* none; in other* most withered off 
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while in bud, while a few flowered Into deformed bloeeome. 
All the clumps, eo far ae I oan judge, grow under the same 
conditions. What treatment can I pursue to prevent this 
disappointment in the flowers? For six years previously 
they bloomed beautifully; the last two as 1 state.—E. C. K. 
.% The specimens look ae if they had stiffered from what 
u called the Narcissut maggot, which attacks the bulbs. 
Perhaps some Daffodil-grower who has successfully dealt 
with this pest will tell you what treatment to adopt.—E d. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
art given, but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

169T0.—Tobacco plants (K. XT. X. £.).- Sunny 
position and good rich soil. 

16937.— Gladiolus in pots (Enquirer ).—Put about 
five of the bulbs in a 6-inch pot. 

16933.—Scale on Orange-tree (B. M. PJ.—The 

Orange leal ie affected with scale. 

16939 — Autumn Crocuses (Carse).— Procure the 
bulbs in July. You can get them from any of the bulb 
dealers who advertise in Qardbxixo. 

16940.—Tacsonia Buchananl (J. C. T.).— The 
blooms of this variety are scarlet in colour. Give it the 
eame treatment as Is required by T. Van Volxemi. 

16041.—Pansy blooms curling up (Tnanglo).— 
How cm we tell you the reason when you say nothing 
about your treatment ? The condition of the blooms may 
be due to many causes. 

16942.—Failure Of Apple (C. N. PJ —Doubtless 
ths poor aooount you give of your Apple-tree is due to 
transplanting it twice in so short a time. It had no time 
to recover from the first shock before you gave it another. 

16943.—Petunias (Novice) — Petunias will flower for 
many weeks if planted now in good soil in a sunny posi¬ 
tion. Plant about 15 inches apait in rich, warm, and 
moist soil if you wish to secure the best result. 

109 14.—Killing weeds (T. W. C ).—If you do the 
work thoroughly you need not fear that the loosening of 
the soil in the paths by the hoe will assist the weeds, by 
affording them better noud hment. The most effective 
wav is, of course, hand picking, and you oan use sale as 
well. 

16945.— Roses in Clay (H. a. SJ—The eauee of your 
Gloire de D»jon blooms not opening is, no doubt, attri¬ 
butable to the clay in which you say you planted the bush. 
8uoh a soil is too cold, and altogether unsuitable for eveu 
such a vigorous Rose as thR We fear your success with 
it is doubtful, unless you plant in a lighter soil. Can you 
not mix sand or some light material with it! 

16946.— Sowing Mlmulus seed (Mimulu»).—h» 
your Mimulus seed, sown a month ago, has not yet 
appeared, we think it is not likely to do so, and you had 
better make another sowing. Sow them in pans on the 
surface of the soil, flattened and pressed down, and put a 
pane of glass over, so as to keep the soil moist without 
watering. Place in a propagating-frame, and, when the 
seeds germinate, tilt the glass a little, so as to admit air. 

16947.— Vines (H. if J—The spots on ths leaves 
appear to be quite superficial; they are not likely to inter¬ 
fere with the crop.—W. G. S. 

16943. — Hel < e borus seeds germinating (J ).—We 
•owed seeds of Ilelieborus guttatus in pots, and placed 
them on a shelf in the greenhouse, and the eeedling plants 
appeared in about two moLths.— D. 

16949.—Auricula seeds germinating (Jl).-If 
Auricula seeds are town as soon as ripe in July, some of it 
will regetate in three weeks; but the largest proportion of 
the plants will not appear until January or February 
following.—D. 

16950.—Gooseberries diseased (W.j.b.,a beryst - 
with). —The Gooseberries are very badly attacked by a 
parasitic fungus named (Eoidium Oroseularto. Mo remedy 
is known. Remove and burn the affected leaves and fruits, 
If possib e.-W. G 8. 

16951.— Semper vivum tabulmformis ( T . Osborn) 
—Cut away the flower-stem; keep the plant moderately 
dry. it will probably throw out more offshoots, which, 
after a lime, should be severed from the parent plant, and 
inserted in send, when they will strike roots.—T. 

16952 —Time to plant Anemones {J. R. IF.).— 
Ordinary varieties should be planted in October; the 
choioe named rsrietles about the sccord week in February. 
We leave our Anemones in the ground all the year round 
like herbao oil* plants. They are seedling forms of A. 
coronaria— D. 

16953.— Vine leaves diseased (J. PJ.—We oan 
offer no better explanation than the one you give—a badly- 
made bordtr —for the unsatisfactory condition of the 
’saves sent. Sometimes the attacks of insects, or too 
much sulphuring, will produce results not very diMimilg r 
from yours.—W. O. S. 

16954.— Peaches diseased (Park Hall) —The 
young Peach sent is infested with a fungus named Glaeo- 
sporium Iteticolor, a pent sometimes very destructive to 
Peaches and Nectarines. The only known way to stop 
the spread of the fungus is to pick off the diseased fruit 
and burn them.—W. O. S. 

16955.—Injured Vine leaves (E. H. PJ.—The 
damage is caused by a low temperature at night heavily 
charged with moisture, the latter lodging on the leaves 
and destroying their tissues. The late oold, wet weather 
has been the cause. A little fire, and a little ventilation 
would have saved them. —H. 

16956.— Insects at Pansy roots (Cato).—The small 
white insects which you find at the roots of your Pansies 
are ons of the Poduiids, or spring-tails(Llpurs smbuians). 
This species, however, does not jump Insects at the 
roots of plants are always difficult to get rid of. Stir the 
surface of the soil slightly, snd then water with lime- 
water, or strong solution of salt, or nitrate of sods, or 
four parts of carbolic aoid in 10U pints of water. These 
insects are unquestionably injurious to the roots of plants; 
but, in the oa-e of the Pansy you forwarded, we should 
think that the two specimens of a slug—Arioa hortensls 
—whioh we found among the stems ware the culprits.— 
Q. S. 8. 
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18957.—Geraniums diseased (Amateur, Batleyf 
—No satisfactory explanation has ever been forthcoming 
for the bad condition into which Geraniums occasionally 
fall, as in the examples sent by you. It is probably a con¬ 
stitutional feebleness in certain individuals; but no cause 
or remedy has ever been satisfactorily pointed out.— 
W. G. 8. 

16958.— Cucumber leaves destroyed (Winter- 
slow).— There is no trace of insects or parasites of any kind 
on ths leaves, which certainly appear to be destroyed by 
sulphur on the pipes, or to be sun-burnt. The nasty smell 
is caused by the decaying leaves. Why they have so 
suddenly been destroyed would be best known to the 
person in charge of them.—D. 

16959.— Insect on Apple blossoms (/. Le Boz - 
ward).— The insects on your Apple blossoms are one of the 
Psy llidsQ, doubtless Psylla mail. The Psyllidn are a dis¬ 
tinct family from the Aphididse. Aphis rnali usually only 
attacks the leaves. Syringe with 1 lb. of sof: soap, 1 lb. 
of flowers of sulphur, to 8 gallons of water ; or soft soap 
and Tobaooo-water.—G. S. 8. 

16960.— Pinks and Musks eaten (Bee'.—If it is 
not slugs nor rabbits, and there is no sign of the depre¬ 
dator, It is most likely tho leather-ooated grub, a very 
tiresome pest, which feeds at night, and buries itself 
underground by day ; it is of a brown oolour, with a very 
tough skin. It may be observed feeding at night after 
dark if a lamp is used to discover them.—D. 

16961.— Eucharla diseased (Pseudo).— From your 
description we should not think the creatures you find on 
your hucharis bulbs were mites. The latter are small, 
roundish creatures, about l-20th of an inoh long, white, 
transparent, and shining, sometimes with a dark spot on 
either side. If you are still in doubt, send some speci¬ 
mens, and we will say what they are.—G. 8. S. 

16902.— Pegging down Dahlias (Single Dahlia).— 
Plant the Dahlias Sleet apart, and peg down at onoe, and 
keep them pegged down till they come into flower. It is 
a mutt«r of but little importance whether you begin in 
iho centre in planting them or not, as, when pegged 
down, the ground is all covered. If you begin In the 
centre you do not tread on the plant already s«.t out.—II. 

16063.— Difficulty With boiler (L. Senior). -Un¬ 
doubtedly the exoessive length of the smoke-pipe in ques¬ 
tion has a great deal to do with the fault complained of, 
though condensation, produoing both water ana tor, often 
occurs with this class of boiler. We do notfknow of any 
coating that would bo likely to remedy the evil, and can 
only suggest that, if the iron smoke-pipe were replaced by 
an earthenware one, such as a number of ordinary glazed 
drainpipes, neatly cemented together, the fault would 
oertoinly disappear.—B. C. R. 

16964.— Exhausted Vines (IF. C).— There are two 
oourses open to you—either to out the old Vines down to 
the bottom, and chance their breaking, or take th< m out, 
make a new border, and plant voung Vines. Strong, 
young Vines, planted now, might bear two or three 
bunches t ach next year if well fed. The old Vines, if they 
broke strongly, would bear pretty well a full orop. This 
question you should be able to decide in consulta¬ 
tion with hi* employer. Our verdict would be in favour 
of y oung Vines and a new border.—H. 

16905 — Diseased Tomato leaves (TormoUan).— 
I am sorry 1 have not answered this query before ; but I 
have been waiting, hoping to be able to give a definite 
answer. I have not as yet been able to determine the 
causes of the disease. I may 6ay, however, that it is pro¬ 
bably contagious, and should recommend the destruction 
of any plants which may be hopelessly attaoked. Those 
wnich are not I should syringe with £ oz. sulphide of 
potassium to one gallon of water. I will reply agaia when 
1 can say something more definite.—Q. 8. 8. 

16066.— Cucumbers felling (G. Halliday).— The 
symptoms described by our correspondent are those of 
exhaustion ; but this can hardly be from over-cropping in 
his cose. Some giowers succeed well with Cucumbers 
with no ventilation; but it does not appear to have 
answered in the present case. Without seeing the plants, 
and knowing more about their management than is 
supplied in our correspondent’s letter, it m difficult to say 
what has been wrong; but we should recommend a top¬ 
dressing of turfy loam, mixed with Amle’s, or some other 
artificial manure, at the rate of a pound and a-half to the 
bushel we should advise also that some ventilation be 
given, accompanied by a thin Bhade in bright weather, to 
get the plants into a proper tone to t ear good fruit. It 
matters little how high up the plants bear fruit A strong, 
healthy plant will bear fruit anywhere ; but it is never 
advisable to allow moro than one or, at the most, two 
fruits to hang from one joint—there is nothing gained by 
it It is impossible to say how many fruits a plant will 
carry without seeding. - H. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to 
ge to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the Arst number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad if i coders would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, an-t that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Enquirer. —If the cricket playing on your neighbour's 
ground is dangerous to yourself and property, we have no 
doubt that you have a remedy. You can oompel the 
oiicketers to cease playing, or to make the game safe. As 
to the method of procedure, we think you had better con¬ 
sult a local solicitor. It would be intolerable if one could 
not walk in safety in one’s own grounds owing to the reck¬ 
lessness of others.- V. Triangle and IF. Pattison. —You 

must send us an envelope addressed to the correspondent, 

and enclose a stamped addressed envelope for reply.- 

A. S. IF.—Thanks for your note. We will do our best to 
introduce Oardxx iso into your dlstriot Kindly say if you 
have any difficulty in getting the paper. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed that 
many questions have, owing to press of matter, to stand 
ever thts week. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming Plants.— Pereons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complele shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists? flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means qf 
comparison at hand. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the par cel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-etreet , 
Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — Henry Keogh. — Escallonia 

maorantha.- it. F. B. —Pale is Sedum glaucum ; green, 

S. Lydium. Kenley.—\ Spiraea hyperfcifolla. Rock¬ 
land.— Daphne Cneorum.— J. B., South Norwood.—It 
seems to be the Medlar (Mespilus germanica).- Effing¬ 

ham —2, Polygala vulgaris ; 3, Hobenaria bifolia; 5, 

Chelidonium majus ; 6, Helios nutans.- J. Dugan.— 

Euphorbia Lvhyris (Caper Spurge). - G. Woodman.— 

Orchid, Ctnlogyne elata; 2, Some kind cf Maiden-hair; 

specimen too damaged for naming.- E. M.— Staphylea 

pinnate.- E. P .—Common Foxglove (Digitalis pur¬ 
purea).- D. McGregor.— 1, Centaurea montana ; 2, Gera¬ 

nium pheum; 8, Ranunculus bulbosus fl.-pl. ; 4, Cheli¬ 
donium majus.- B. E. R.— The Clematis you describe ie 

probably a variety of C. lanuginosa, whioh blooms earlier 

than C. Jackiuani.- A. B — 1, Next week ; 2, 8ome kind 

of Potentilla (send proper specimen in flower); 8, Saxi- 
froga umbroea var. ner rati folia (London Pride); 4, 8. crus- 

tata.- C. H.—l, Clerodendron Balfouri (stove plant) ; 2, 

Looks like a Euonymus, a hardy shrub (remove it from 
the hothouse to a greenhouse first, and afterwards put out- 
of-doors) ; 3, Wc do not name varieties of Pelargonium. 

- Miss J. E. White (J. 1FJ.—1, ilubus odoratus; 2, 

Antennnria dioioa ; 8, Saxifrage casnitosa. - Mrs. B .— 

Dicentra formosa; w hite thrub is Splrna vaccinifolia (no 

coloured variety of it).- A. E. Whieldon. —Justicla 

speciosx.- J. Dugan.— Matiicaria inodora fl.-pl.- 

M. F.— rrimula deboldi.- J. M. C.—Medlar grafted 

on Thorn ; the latter, being the stock, has influenced the 

scion, hence the cut leaves.- L. E. 0’.—Viburnum 

plicatum.- J. IF.—1, Saxifrage caospitoea; 2, Ranun¬ 
culus bulbosus fl.-pl.- A. J., Hants.— Ornithogalum 

umbel latum (Star of Bethlehem); other is a Snowdrop. 

- Constant Reader.— Cannot possibly name the Bean. 

- A. Royle. —Clematis montane.- Anon.— White 

Beam tree (Pyru3 Aria).- A. B.—l, Species of Erodium. 

- E. Wyld.— 1, Kerria Japonica fl.-pl.; 2, Geranium 

lancastrienso ; 8, Splraaa Thunbergi.- M. B .—1, 

Erigeron strigosum ; 2, Leopard’s Bane (Doronlcum 

Paxdalianches). 


Pink spring flowers,—In enumerating pink spring 
flowers (16808) I think “ A. D.” forgot the pretty Sea Pink ; 
it Is now’ it full flower, and though, os its name Implies, it 
U foi.d of a rocky soil near the sea ; still I have often seen 
it in h land gardens.—A Ladt. 

16833.—Seeds of Indian Azaleas.— It is not likely 
that good seed would be obtained in the trade. Far better 
to get half a dozen good, distinct varieties, hybridise 
the flowers, and raise plants from the seeds, which are very 
easily procured, and do not take long to vegetate. For 
further information see “ Favourite Flowers,” in No. 376. 
—J. 1). E. 

16 S 26 .—Striking cuttings of Cytisus fra- 
grans.—The half-ripe shoote of the Cytisus will strike 
it inserted in sandy soil, and the pot plunged in a hot-bed, 
or propagating pit; they may also be struck in a oold 
frame during the summer, if the cuttings have a bell* 
glass put ovor them, and the glass shaded ; but they 
take much longer to strike this way than they do in 
heat.—J. C. C. 

1&>27.— Slugs and Strawberries.— I hare had no 
experience of laying down Gorse to prevent Blugs from 
eating Straw berries. Whenever I am troubled w*ith them 
I strew a mixture of soot and fresh-slaked lime round the 
plants. This is done just before tho fruit begins to oolour. 
Just enough of the mixture to cover the ground is suffi¬ 
cient Th*' soot will act as a gentle stimulant to the 
plants.—J. C. C. 

1G8 iO — Green fly. —Whether a solution 
made from the stems of Canterbury Bells will 
kill green flv or do harm to the trees, I do not 
know ; but I do know that the safest thing for 
amateurs to use to destroy green fly on Roses is 
soft soap and water, made at the rate of 1 oz. of 
soap to one gallon of water. The soap should 
be dissolved in warm (not boiling) water, and 
used at once. If one application does not kill 
them, apply another the next day. It ie best 
applied by dipping the points of the growth in 
a saucer full of the liquid, or it may be applied 
with a syringe.—J. C. C. 

16821.—Cost of stocking a kitchen 

garden-—W ithout correct details as to whether 
the garden is already well stocked with perma¬ 
nent subjects—such as Seakale, Asparagus, 
Strawberries, herbs, and tuberous vegetables, 
and whether it is intended to keep such sub¬ 
jects renewed from home resources—I don’t see 
how anyone is to answer this question in a satis¬ 
factory manner. If the question is confined to 
vegetables only, I should say £4 per acre is a 
moderate estimate ; but so much depends upon 
what is expected, and whether, when sown, 
the se?ds gets the attention necessary, that 
I do not think anyone could give a definite 
answer without knowing more of the oase«-~> 
J. C. C. 
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THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE CLOCHE. 

The cloche is a large and cheap bell-glass 
which is used in every French garden. It is the 
cloche that enables the French market-gardeners 
to excel all others in the production of winter 
and spring salads. Acres may be seen covered 
with them round Paris, and private places have 
them in proportion to their extent—from the 
small garden of the amateur with a few dozen or 
score, to the large one where several hundreds 
are required. They are about sixteen inches 
high, and the same in diameter at the base, and 
cost in France about a franc a piece, or a little 
less, if bought in quantity. The advantages of 
the cloches are—they never require any repairs ; 
they are easy of carriage when carefully packed ; 
with ordinary care they are seldom broken ; 
they are easily cleaned ; are useful for many 
purposes besides salad-growing—for example, 
in advancing various crops in spring, raising 
seedlings, and striking cuttings. Every garden 
should be furnished with them according to its 
size ; and when we get used to them and learn 
how very useful they are for many things, from 
the developing of a Christmas Rose to the for¬ 
warding of early crops in spring, they will be 
much in demand. It is not only in winter that 
they are useful, but at all seasons, both for in¬ 
door and outdoor propagation and seed-sowing. 
In France, seedlings of garden-crops likely to be 
destroyed by birds or insects are frequently 
raised u*der the cloche. 


the base, and all the way up they were crowded 
with fruit. The side growths were so few, 
that cuttings could hardly be got for the open- 
air stock of a special kind which we have in 
hand. When the pots became full of roots, we 
sprinkled a little of Thomson’s vine manure over 
tne surface of the soil, and this constituted all 
the extra feeding which they received. As it 
will ruin no one to try a few plants without 
manure, all interested in Tomato culture 
should give the non-manure system a trial.— 
Maroam. 

Thinning young crops. —This is very 
important work just now. Thick seeding is a 
mistake practiced by all. Of such as Turnips, 

; Carrots, Parsnips, &c., generally ten times more 
plants come up than are required to form a crop. 
When these and others are allowed to gcow 
until the towb or beds of young plants are mats 
of stems or leaves, it is difficult to thin them 
without doing harm. Those left generally fall 
over and become so much twisted, that their 
growth for a long time, if not permanently, is 
retarded. If thick seeding must be practised, 
early thinning should be insisted on. It is the 
only way of giving tho crop a chance of doing 
well. Thinning should begin as soon as the 
plants can be handled. They may be left 2 
inches apart by the time they are 2 inches high 
or less, and when once they have an unfettered 
beginning it is an easy matter to thin them out 
to a greater extent afterwards. I need not 
name all the plants which ought to be thinned, 
but I may say that nothing whatever is bene¬ 
fited by being crowded when young. A good 


cases beautiful, weaklings, unless his situa¬ 
tion and climate be particularly suitable. 
Hardiest and most perennial of all is what may 
be called the Clove section, recognisable by the 
broad foliage and comparatively small number 
of flower-stems to non-flowering shoots. Next 
comes the Carnations proper, the florists’ 
section, which has less wide Grass or foliage, 
and which too often flowers itself to death ; 
and, thirdly, the tree section, which seems to 
have some of the habit of the Chinese Pink 
(Dianthus sinensis) infused in it, causing much 
longer shoots, and generally an abundance of 
Grass ; easy to propagate, but less hardy in 
severe winters, and, until lately, inferior in 
quality of flower and too often scentless. We all 
learn most from our failures, and 
Tiie most common error in Carnation 
growing is to plant our pets in too sheltered a 
position, and give them too rich a soil ; hence, 
too gross growth, inducing rot in the pith of 
the shoot, and gouty swellings in the stem, 
which in time cause sudden death—in winter 
from frost and in summer from sunstroke, 
as is often said, when the real fact is the 
mischief was done long before. The Carna¬ 
tion loves an open and exposed position, tho 
more wind-blown the better; there eheuld be 
no damp in winter and no stuffy heat in sum¬ 
mer, and there the growth will be solid and 
sturdy. Light is most important to its well¬ 
being, and therefore the necessity of its being 
in an open situation and not crowded up among 
a mixed collection of tall and low-growing 
plants in a herbaceous border, as is so often 



The cloche os used in winter Lettuce 
culture. 



The cloche as used in the propagating house. 
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The cloche as u«ed in the raising 
of seedling plants. 


Usually the cloche is made without a knob, as 
that appendage renders their package a much | 
greater difficulty and increases the cost, so that 
practical men use only the one without the knob. 
When not in use, the cultivator puts his cloches 
in some by-place, in little piles of half-a-dozen 
each, small pieces of wood being placed on the 
top of each to prevent them from settling down 
firmly on each other. Workmen used to them 
carry two or three in each hand in conveying 
them from place to place, by putting a finger 
between each. In commencing to use them in 
our gardens it will be well to see that thev are 
placed in some spot where they will not be in 
danger of breakage. The cloche must not be 
confounded with tne dark and very large bell- 
glass that was in common use many years ago in 
our market-gardens, and which may yet be seen 
here and there. These were even dearer than 
the hand glasses that superseded them. The 
French cloche does not cost one-fourth so much I 
as a hand-light—and, moreover, does not re- 1 
quire painter, plumber, and glazier for keeping it 
in repair .—Parks and Gardens of Paris. 


Florence Fennel.—" H. C." (p. 157) can obtain the 
seed from Vilmorin-Ar.drieux et Co., 4, Quai de la 
Megiraerie, Paris.—W. II. E. W., Granth'tm. 

- Seed of this may be obtained from Mr. G. V. 

De Luca, 6 and 7, Long-lane, Alderegate-street, E.C.—E. 
Hayward. 

Tomatoes without manure.—This is 
the surest way of fruiting Tomatoes in a dwarf 
compact state. Those who approve of cutting 
armfuls of superfluous growths from their 
plants during the season cau grow them in 
manure, if they like ; but it is a great waste, not 
only of the manure, but also of the energies of 
the plants. I do not think we have ever 
gathered more Tomatoes than we did last 
spring. They have fruited in 10-inch pots, and 
tneir rooting compost consisted wholly of loam ; 
some of the plants formechclusters 6 inches from | 
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time to thin is during or soon after rain. T 
plants come up readily then, and those H 
soon settle down into a free-growing state. 
Margam. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BORDER CARNATIONS AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 

Now that gardeners’ attention is fairly turned 
to the cultivation of hardy plants, the Carnation 
must lie as indispensable as the Rose itself. It 
has the advantage of succeeding the Rose, so 
there need be no rivalry between the two queens 
(for I claim as absolute a sovereignty for the 
one as for the other), and the Carnation has the 
happy property of succeeding best iu situations 
where the Rose refuses to thrive at all. This 
is no small advantage ; and when gardeners are 
once convinced that this is the case, and 
that only those dwelling in the country, w'ho 
are overrun by hares and rabbits in their 
gardens, need despair of growing quantities of 
this lovely flower, we shall hear less of the 
common complaint, “ We can’t manage to grow 
Carnations at all.” To say Carnation growing 
is easy is quite true, but yet it is only a half 
truth, as the blanks in some folks’ Carnation 
plots eloquently testify ; but still, for all that, 
it is far easier to grow a good Carnation than a 
good Rose. Sad to say, it is the very love of Car¬ 
nations as they are shown at shows that has 
chiefly caused their failure in gardens. Florists’ 
varieties have been so overfed and overbred, if 
I may so say, that their constitutions are 
ruined ; indeed, it seems more than doubtful if 
they ever had any, in some instances, but there 
are plenty of good garden varieties strong in 
constitution and vigorous in growth, with 
fine bold flowers, clear in colour and fairly 
well shaped, so that no one need attempt 
the cultivation of these in-bred, but in many 


done. The shade and shelter of trees, with the 
accompanying drip and damp, is the most fatal 
obstacle possible to Carnation growing, so that 
only those whose gardens are thus overshadowed 
and airless need deapair of growing them. If 
the situation be really open, soil is quite of 
minor importance. W ith me they grow best in 
plain glacial drift clay, with a little turfy loam 
i added ; elsewhere, I have seen them growing 
well in sandy and peaty soils. They grow 
naturally on limestone rocks aud on crumbling 
walls, yet I have found no surer way of inducing 
disease and decay in the stems and collar than 
by dressing the ground with lime, either freshly 
slaked or newly-broken limestone rock. It is 
also a mistake to plant the Carnation deeply, or 
to put anything round the collar. If this is 
necessary to keep off slugs, it should be plain 
sand or Cocoa fibre, and not actually touch the 
Btemof the plant. A richly-manured soil is the 
most constant source of ill-health, but I do not 
think that a light mulch of old rotten manure 
in summer is other than beneficial. It is quite 
clear that Carnations do not like extremes of 
temperature, and heat is quite as objectionable 
as cold, so that a sunny sheltered south border 
where the midday sun bakes the soil, and 
winter frosts bite keenly in their turn, is not a 
fit place for good Carnations. Choose rather a 
border running north and south, so as to avoid 
the midday sun, but always with open ex¬ 
posure. If your situation be high and exposed 
you will have no difficulty. Should your 
garden be damp and low-lyiug, you must raise 
a bank, say 3 feet wide at bottom and 2 feet or 
more high, with stones to keep up the soil. Plant 
your Clove Carnations on either side to hang over 
the stones, for in such a situation they will thrive 
for many years, and you may be sure of always 
finding cuttings or Grass fit for layers. Higher 
up plant the most vigorous varieties that will 
trail down still further, and on the top plant 
, your most choice and tender varieties. Do 
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not manure the soil, or even mix any leaf- 
mould with it to lighten it, if it be clayey, but 
in sandy and light soils it Will be necessary to 
use some mulching matter in summer. A raised 
circular bed, with Larch poles, making tier on 
tier, is also a good way of growing Carnations 
in damp situations, and is a means of avoiding 
the ravages of hares and rabbits, if the bottom 
tier be well raised above the level. What I 
wish to insist on is the necessity of getting 
Firm solid growth on your Carnation 
plants, that will then stand winter cold and 
summer heat with impunity. It is true that 
plants grown as I have suggested will not 
often produce the largest and finest flowers, 
but if once you havo a good reserve bed thus 
established, where the plants will endure 
on for years without any care whatever, you 
may plant some of the layers that from time to 
time may have been laid, or the cuttings that 
have been struck, in rich borders, where by over- 
stimulation you produce the finest flowers and 
rank growth that will too often end in sudden 
death. In this way alone can you ensure in all 
situations a healthy stock of young Carnations. 

I myself have long found it an excellent plan to 
take up the old plants when they have got too 
thick and matted in growth on the level border, 
and to plant them on the top of a bank or re¬ 
taining wall, where their long shoots may trail 
down at full length. In such situations they 
endure for years, and the pendent flowers are 
far finer and larger than any others, for then the 
outer guard petals screen those inside from sun 
and rain, so that the whole flower arrives at 
perfection. Thinning out the many flower- 
shoots and over-abundant buds is a wise pre¬ 
caution that all Carnation lovers will take, and 
plenty of water in dry summers is quite a 
necessity if fine blooms are required, but the 
main point as to the long continuance of the 
plant itself will be assured by the treatment 
suggested, and in many seasons no gardener’s 
aid will be needed, unless it be to gather the I 
enormous quantity of blooms that such an 
established bank will produce. Some idea of 
the long-suffering of the Carnation as to soil, 
when other conditions are favourable, may be 
inferred from the fact that in one rectory garden 
in Yorkshire there has been a bed of Clove Car¬ 
nations in tho same place for forty-five years 
without any more care than occasional layer 
ing, and still rarer mulch of manure. Another 
instance is where a salmon-pink Carnation of 
peculiarly hardy constitution has for fifty years 
survived the winter frosts and summer damp 
of .North Yorkshire with similar care—or 
judicious neglect, as I would prefer to call 
it. All who have seen the beautiful Carna¬ 
tions grown in pots or boxes in Italian towns— 
where they hang down from balconies like 
a flowery curtain swaging in the breeze 
they enjoy—should remember there are few 
plants so suitable for window-boxes, and none 
more beautiful, while to those who have never 
seen this charming sight let me suggest that 
they try it themselves at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity. Where frosts are exceptionally severo, 
some of the fine Pinks, such as Mrs. Sinkins, or 
a clear, hardy, rose-coloured sort, would cer¬ 
tainly thrive. In a town no flower succeeds 
better than the Pink or Carnation, and not long 
ago my eyes were gladdened by a perfect garden 
of Pinks and Carnations grown in boxes on the 
top of a bow window in a smoky town, and 
which, in their luxuriance and beauty, quite 
recalled the Bunny south. 

Transplanting.— Before concluding, It may 
be well to remind any who need it that the best 
seasons for transplanting or making fresh beds 
of Carnations are the latter half of October and 
the first half of November in autumn, and the 
end of March, unless there be severe weather, 
is the most suitable time in spriug. With 
care, however, they will transplant any time, 
except during winter, when the ground is too 
cold and wet for the roots to heal. For my 
own part, I, in the north, prefer autumn to 


hold as possible for such marauders. Where 
wireworm is at all troublesome, fresh soil (not 
top spit) will secure its absence for one year if 
the plants are thoroughly washed clean from 
soil, and carefully examined before replanting, 
and in this way a fresh start may be made, and 
a bountiful supply of border Carnations secured 
for all who care to have them. E. H. W. 


spring planting,,as, in case of cold, dry weather 
m early summer, the plants are much checked. 
Southern growers are reported to prefer spring 
planting, for which they may give good reasons 
from their point of view. 

, No mention of wireworm, or, indeed, any 
pest that destroys the Carnation, has been 
made, because it has been my good fortune to 
escape thetU by avoiding soils rich in humus, 
and, in fact, by so doing, leaving as little foot- , 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF COLOURS IN 
FLOWER-BEDS. 

Unquestionably the most attractive features of 
carpet bedding are those in which the colours 
employed contrast harmoniously with each 
other ; but, although many pleasing combina¬ 
tions are often met with both in this as well as 
in the arrangement of flower-beds generally, it 
is, perhaps, too commonly the case that the 
moat striking effects have been produced by the 
gardener rather through accident than by follow¬ 
ing any applied rules of colouring. A know¬ 
ledge of these very simple rules, however, may 
be of some help in the way of avoiding with 
certainty what, is at once glaringly unsightly 
and obtrusiyq^m matter of floral arrange¬ 
ments, and may afford some definite basis 
upon which to proceed. Briefly, to con¬ 
trast either one, say blue, of the three 
primary colours (red, yellow, or blue), the 
colour which would result from admixture 
of the two remaining ones should be employed — 
namely, the secondary colour, orange, produced 
by admixture of red and yellow. Thus, for 
small beds, in which blue Lobelia is a prominent 
colour, the true contrast to this would be some¬ 
thing in which orange is present. For a brilliant 
mass of, Say, yellow Calceolarias, the opposing 
colour should be that produced by admixture 
of the two remaining primaries, red and blue— 
namely, the secondary colour, purple. On page 
138 of Gardening the 'writer says : “One of the 
handsomest beds we had last year was com¬ 
posed of a groundwork of Viola cornuta, with 
Mrs. Pollock Geraniums dropped in amongst 
the Violets rather thickly ”—this striking effect 
being produced by the harmonious contrast of the 
warm yellows of the Geraniums with the purple 
Violas, the result of admixture of the two re¬ 
maining primaries, red and blue. Equal masses 
of bright colour should be avoided ; one should 
predominate, and the other serve only to 
heighten it. The most attractive examples of 
carpet bedding are those in which purple and 
yellow and blue and orange are present. But 
although these rules, known to many, are 
based purely upon what is seen almost daily in ] 
nature, it is nevertheless not advisable to obey I 
her dictates in all instances. As an example of 
this, take a bed of scarlet Geraniums with 
green leaves to oppose them; here the effect 
would be at once unsightly, notwithstanding 
the fact that these two colour* are iu strict 
contrast with each other, the red being opposed 
by the secondary colour, green—the result of 
admixture of the two remaining primaries—blue 
and yellow. This instance of one of nature’s 
own unsightly contributions is one in w)iich art 
should be called in to lend the desired charm. 
Therefore, when reds are in particular request, 
the centre of the bed should, if practicable, con¬ 
tain bright pink, gradating into rose, scarlet, 
crimson, maroon, and damask; and this vivid 
mass of colour should be balanced by the two 
remaining primaries—yellow and blue. The 
familiar French Marigold affords an illustration 
of perfect contrast often seen in fihe blue tone 
of the leaves in some soils opposed to the 
secondary colour of the flowers—orange, again 
produced by the admixture of the remaining 
primaries, yellow and red. A dash of white 
is always useful to break up any masses of 
heavy colour. The introduction of. the yellow 
Pyre thrum has done much to lend an impetus 
to carpet bedding, and its pale orange 
tone, which becomes yellow in some Boils, 
in combination with blue Lobelia, is alwav% 
pleasing, and where vivid masses of colour are 
employed for the centres of beds these afford 
the best of edgings, and should be used in greater 
or less proportion, according to the degree of 
colour which they are called in to balance. To 
produce the best results, contrast of form, as 
well as of oolour, should be the gardener’s aim, 
and should, especially in large gardens, not be 
overlooked. Too many straight lines should be 
avoided in large beds of fantastic design, the : | 
most pleasing combinations being those in which 


straight, curved, and semi-circular forms are 
present; and this contrast of form should be 
carried out, if possible, in arranging the various 
masses of colour. Stamford Hill. 


White-flowered Clematises. — The 

two best white-flowered Clematises are un¬ 
doubtedly lanuginosa nivea and Candida; and, 
as regards effectiveness, there is not much to 
choose between them. If the first is the 
whitest, the latter has larger and finer flowers, 
and this is the one considered the best for 
bedding purposes. Where it does really well, 
it is truly grand; but for one place in which 
we see it doing well, we find fifty in which 
it lingers on in a condition the reverse of satis¬ 
factory. I have often remarked the behaviour 
of these white Clematises in villa and other 
small gardens, and contrasted their condition 
with that of Jackmani, Lady Bovill, rubella, 
and others of a similar hardy, free, continuous- 
flowering character. Growing under identical 
conditions with the last-named, they look 
meagre and unhappy, generally showing but a 
few spare blooms at a time when the others are 
loaded with flowers. The fact seems to be that 
they lack vigour, and that a certain inherent 
weakness of constitution has to be conquered by 
special culture. That they will flower quite as 
freely as the Jackmani kinds is proved by the 
magnificent specimens to be seen occasionally. 
One may see plants 6 feet across during July, 
August, and September, loaded with flowers as 
white as snow, contrasting effectively with the 
coloured kinds. Those seen in this condition 
have been trained to stout young Larch trees 
about 6 feet high, their spray-like branches 
forming supports for the Clematises. One 
would naturally suppose that if these white- 
flowered Clematises can be grown to perfection 
in one or two places, there ought to be no 
great difficulty in cultivating them elsewhere, 
and, probably, given attention and suitable 
position, they will do well. The soil in which 
they thrive best is a deep fertile loam, and this, 
in conjunction with high feeding, and probably 
copious waterings, is the cause of their succeeding 
so well. The great defect of these white-flowered 
kinds is that they seem to lack force to develop 
a second crop of blooms. The buds form and 
then become abortive, although the foliage 
remains perfectly healthy. With an extensive 
root run and a large amount of rich food and 
moisture, they continue to grow and bloom all 
the season. This special culture is, however, 
more than most growers can give; the hand¬ 
some Jackmani and Viticella varieties do not 
require it, and we need a kind similar to them 
before we can say that we have a good white- 
flowered outdoor Clematis. If Jackmani alba, 
which has lately been introduced to public notice, 
should prove a counterpart of that popular kind 
in all but colour, we shall have acquired some¬ 
thing of very great value, which may be made 
to add immensely to the charms of the outdoor 
garden for three months of the year.— Surrey. 

Variegated Auricula. — Mention was 
recently made in Gardening (p. 152) of a varie¬ 
gated Auricula, and a correspondent commenting 
thereon, observed that, although he had grown 
Auriculas for many years, he never raised a 
variegated one. I must, therefore, consider it 
as somewhat remarkable that in quite a small 
sowing of Alpine Auriculas, I have obtained a 
distinctly variegated-leaved plant. It is now 
two years old, and has constantly retained its 
markings. As such a sport is apparently un¬ 
common, I shall sow the seed from it carefully, 
and shall retain the plant in a pot, instead of 
planting it out. It remains to be seen whether 
the progeny will come variegated, or will, as is 
frequently the case, be partly green and partly 
pure albinos. It would certainly be a gain if to 
the charms of this family of hardy flowers we 
could add that of distinct and constant variega¬ 
tion without weakness of constitution. In 3ie 
case of my plant, the foliage is splashed with 
creamy-white, and I cannot complain of want 
of vigour. It happens to be a dark-flowered 
kind, which renders the contrast to the leaves 
the more striking.— Byfleet. 

Daisies on lawn.— Writing for the bene¬ 
fit of those who regard a Daisy on the lawn as 
an intolerable nuisance, “W. F.” says: “I 
have succeeded completely in eradicating 
Daisies from my grass-terraces. My plan has 
been, when I have returned home, tired with 
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business, or with walking or reading, to turn 
out and spread a rug on the lawn, marking off 
two or three feet, I have thrown myself down, 
and, with a three-pronged hand trowel, gently 
raised the turf and pulled out the root as clean 
as a clever dentist draws a tooth. This wus a 
tedious process, but I attained such great facility, 
and felt so encouraged at seeing a few feet of a 
perfectly soft green, that it became not only a 
recreation, but a perfect pleasure. My gar¬ 
deners and friends have been greatly amused to 
see me at such work, but the effect on my slopes 
excites great admiration.” 

Auriculas in town air.-— Among the 
limited list of llowcrs which are known to 
thrive in towns the Auricula may justly be 
said to take preceder.ee over all others as an 
early flower, and to fill the gap existing be¬ 
tween the period when bulbous plants 
generally begin to wear a shabby appearance, 
and the season when something in the shape of 
summer flowers can be looked for. In many 
smoky districts, where little can be done with¬ 
out the aid of a light greenhouse, these exqui¬ 
site flowers are now yielding grand trusses of 
bloom, in no way inferior to those cultivated 
by the rural amateur, both as regards colour, 
markings, and the usual features which are held 
by experts to constitute a perfect bloom. 
Seeds of a good strain will yield flowers of many 
lovely colours, and may be sown now in equal 
parts of good loam and leaf-mould, with a slight 
addition of peat. They should have ample 
room in the seed-pan or pots, the pro¬ 
tection of a frame during the winter, and 
plenty of air during open weather. In spring, 
they should be potted singly in their flowering 
pots, using a soil composed of good loam ana 
thoroughly-decayed stablo manure, with a little 
silver sand. As the season of bloom approaches 
they should be Bhaded from warm sunshine, 
and a little weak manure-water should be given 
twice a-week when the buds are showing, and 
as the days lengthen the quantity of water at 
the roots should be increased. The vigorous- 
flowering qualities of these plants would soon 
endear them to the admirer of gay flowers, 
where not already in cultivation, and as an 
exhibition flower the Auricula is the very 
thing for the villa amateur, especially for 
the town gardener, whose space of glass is 
confined to the limited dimensions of a garden 
frame.— Stamford Hill. 

Diseased Lilies. —I shall be glad if any¬ 
one can tell mo what is tho matter with my 
bed of Lilies. Last year they began to wither 
in the middle of the bed, and this is rapidly 
spreading outwards to the edges. They appear 
to bo bitten nearly through a little below the 
ground, and then wither. I enclose you a few 
crowns which are going, and also in a tin box 
a worm which I found in the bed. On the 
diseased plants are small white thread-like 
worms, wnich appear to be feeding on the 
stems. Last year I dressed well with soot and 
Cayenne in the autumn, as I thought it was the 
Daddy-long-legs, but it is worse this year.— 
R. R. H., Lincolnshire. The came of the 

withering of Lilies , as in your case, hasbajjled the 
best gardeners and botanists for many years , and 
no satisfactory reply can be given to your enquiry. 
Fine thread-worms ( Nematodes) are, as in your 
examples, oft< nfound in the decayed places; but in 
the case of Lilies the Nematodes probably jind out 
and enter the decaying parts. The diseases of 
Lilies require careful investigation .— W. O. S. 

10742.—Flowers under Elm trees.— 
There are not many flowors or shrubs that will 
grow satisfactorily uuder largo Elm trees, as 
the ground is so full of roots. The shrubs most 
likely to do best are Green Box, Mahonia 
Aquifolium, Butcher’s Broom, Yew, Green 
Holly, and Euonymus. In the way of flowers 
you cannot plant anything better than spring¬ 
flowering bulbs, such as Aconites, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, and Daffodils. You may also try 
the Myosotis and Primroses. The last-mentioned 
plants you would probably have to renew every 
autumn, and most kinds of bulbs would probably 
get weaker after the second year.—J. U. C. 

- The tilings that will grow under trees 

are to be found in the woods. Many plants 
that are grateful for the shade thrive better 
than they would if the trees were removed. 
When I had & garden full of trees florists’ 
flowers could not succeed, so I went to the 
woods to pick what was there growing naturally 
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in the shade. Ivies climbing on trunks of trees 
and creeping on the ground. Ferns in quanti¬ 
ties, Foxgloves, Solomon’s Seals, Periwinkles, 
Wood Anemones, Lilies of the Valley, Prim¬ 
roses, Violets, Bluebells, and Strawberries. 
Many garden flowers were also introduced. 
The ordinary yellow Lily used to bloom 
well} all the Foxgloves, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Violas, Double Daisies, Arabia, Polyanthus, 
Primroses (single and double, all colours), 
variegated Grasses, are in bloom before the 
trees have many leaves, and are grateful for the 
shade later on to grow and form their crowns 
for the next years bloom. The seeds also 
germinato, which could not happen if the sun 
were baking the ground. The Aucuba is one of 
the best evergreen bushes under trees ; Euony¬ 
mus and Barberries are to be seen in many 
woods ; early Chrysanthemums will do well on 
the edge where there is more light and air, 
making a grand Bhow at the end of the season. 
None of the above are particular as to soil. But 
to succeed you must put plenty of nourishment 
I in the ground, which has had all the goodness 
taken away to feed the trees. Dig the soil 
1 foot deep, cover it with 3 inches of good old 
manure, turn it in by a second digging, and all 
will grow quickly. When I had to leave that 
garden full of trees I took away all my 
Favourites to a bare piece of ground, where they 
were all baked to death. I had to plant trees 
and bushes to shade a new stock of the above- 
mentioned wild plants, which are all doing well 
in the shade.—M. D. 

-You will not find anything do so well as 

bulbous flowers, which bloom early in the year, 
and die off by the time the foliage of the 
Elms becomes very dense. Daffodils, such as 
the Tenby, the old double and Horsfleldi, Snow¬ 
drops, Triteleia uniflora, Crocuses, Tulips, and 
Hyacinths, the Snow Glory and Scilla sibirica, 
would form a good collection. It is useless to 
attempt tho culture of summer-flowering things 
in suen a situation, on account of the shade and 
draught; but some large clumps of the autumn¬ 
flowering Cyclamen would look well, and Peri¬ 
winkles and St. John’s Wort would probably 
succeed.—J. C. B. 

16522.— Making Violet beds.— In order 
to have a plentiful supply of good Violets, the 
plants must have careful ana liberal culture 
through the summer. The great point is to 
induce the formation of crowns which shall, at 
the close of the autumn, be large and firm. 
Where plantations already exist, they should 
at oncelbe overhauled, and the most promising- 
looking plants selected for growing on. The soil 
intended for their reception should be well dug 
over, and if it is at all of a holding nature, itshoula 
lay up rough for a week to sweeten. Violets 
like a good, holding loam, but if it becomes very 
close, the roots cannot work freely in it, and it 
is, therefore, better, whenever practicable, to 
work in some thoroughly decomposed manure, 
leaf soil, or any lighter material, which will 
render it less liable to cake and harden in a time 
of alternate heavy rains and hot sunshine, such 
as often occurs in the summer season. 
Light, poor soils should be more heavily 
manured than those of a holding nature. 
The position should bo fairly open to the 
sun, an east aspect being best, as the 
sun leaves the plants just as it comes to its 
meridian. Some plant in a north aspect, but 
although the plants grow strongly there they 
do not bloom so well. If the plants are to 
remain to bloom in the open, they should be 
planted in rows 15 inches apart and 1 foot from 
plant to plant. This will allow of the sufficient 
entry of light and air to the crowns to mature 
them, ana will give them plenty of space at 
flowering time, if they are intended for frame 
or pot culture, they will not need so much space 
from row to row by 3 inches, and 0 inches 
between the plants will be ample. A great 
enemy to Violets, especially in the warmer 
counties, is red spider. To counteract the 
advance of this pest, well sprinkle the foliage 
overhead, late in the day in hot weather, and 
dust the ground over among the plants with 
soot, the fumes from which red spider much 
dislike. Keep the ground clean, and stir it well 
occasionally. To have Violets in winter a 
frame should be filled with free soil in October, 
and early in November the plants should be care¬ 
fully lifted and set therein, and in such a manner 
that each one stands free from its neighbour. 


Give a good watering to settle the soil well 
round the roots, and in a general way but little 
more water will l>e needed till spring. Plenty 
of air must be given when the weather is mild, 
but not on foggy days, as it is damp that has to 
be guarded against in the winter. In cold 
weather cover up sufficiently to keep out frost. 
For pot culture take up the plants at the time 
above recommended, and put them in 4J inch or 
6 inch pots, according to size. They may be 
kept in a cold frame, but will do remarkably 
well on a shelf, near the glass, in a cool house. 
The best kinds are the Neapolitan, Marie 
Louise, and Victoria Regina.—J. C., Byfleet . 

16765.— Failure with Tulips.— Is it not 
a fact that Tulips change every year ? Two 
years since I bought of one of the principal bulb 
dealers in London two dozen named Tulips, and 
they came out quite to my satisfaction. After 
their season I took them up, dried, and laid 
them aside for this year; but they have blown 
altogether differently, and most of them plain 
yellow or reddish. If this is the habit of the 
bulbs, what a fiction is it to sell them with names 
inducing people to expect permanency.—J. S. 

-I have always heard, and my own experience 

a£:ees, that Tulipj are short-lived beings, and deteriorate, 
after the first year or two, rather rapidly. I fear the surest 
remedy is to replace them by a fresn stock from Holland. 
It might be worth “J. C.’s” while to try leaving them 
all the year round in the bed, as some do Dahlias and 
Gladioli.—T. W. 0. 

16319.—Thallctrum adiantlfolium.—Ihave raised 
this plant (from seed brought from the Alps) in a pot in an 
unheated house. It is perfectly hardy out-of-doors, but 
“ 0. H. E.’ must remetul>er that It dies down altogether 
hi the winter, and therefore mark the place where it is 
p*.anted.—0. E. H „ Cambridge. 

— Plant out in a border of good soil, and let it take 
its chanoe. It is a hardy herbaceous plant.—J. D. E. 

10815.— Raising Polyanthuses.— -Early in April is 
a good time to sow the seeds, but they may be sown now, 
or indeed at any time. If sown early in April large plants 
will be produced which will flower splendidly within 
twelve months. The seeds vegetate most freely if sown in 
pots or pans placed in a gentle hot-bed.—J. D. E. 

16S29.—Growing Giant Musk.—This is very easily 
propagated. This season I sowed teed under glass in 
frame on March 17th. I have now a quantity of clumps 
planted out in open border. They have been in flower 
about a week. The blossoms are very abundant but of 
thoit duration.—D. J. Y. 


16761.—The greenhouse question.— 
“ A Young Amateur” had, I think, better let 
the greenhouse remain as it is, for he may be 
sure that if the landlord will not allow him to 
remove it entire, he will not permit it to be 
mutilated in order to make it worthless. The 
mistake which the querist and others in a 
similar position make is, in going to, it may be, 
a great expense at first without having an 
understanding on the matter with the landlord. 
There are exceptions to every rule, but, in my 
opinion, the owner of a house which commands 
a good rental will rarely refuse to give a good 
tenant leave to erect a greenhouse on the con¬ 
dition that he may remove it at the end of his 
tenancy, if the landlord is unwilling to take it 
off his hands. The landlord would feel that if 
the tenant’s request were granted the latter 
would take a greater interest in the place than 
he had previously done and the duration of hia 
tenancy would be probably prolonged. The 
prospect of having to seek a new tenant would, 
therefore, be a remote one. Not the least 
satisfactory part of the business to the owner is 
the fact that the structure would be erected at 
no cost to him, and removed without injury to 
his property if he declined to buy it. There 
are, no doubt, men who will not sanction such 
an erection, and some can give good reasons for 
their refusal. But, as I have Baid, such men 
arc r&re. In such cases, the tenant, before 
building, should consider his position and act 
accordingly. If his tenancy is likely to be a 
long one, the original cost of the greenhouse 
and subsequent repaiis, when spread over the 
whole term, will not amount to a heavy sum 
per annum, and the investment would yield a 
good interest in the shape of a more lovely lot 
of flowers, and a longer flowering season. But 
when the circumstances are such that the dura¬ 
tion of the tenancy is very uncertain, it is, to 
say the least, unwise on the part of a tenant 
to expend a large sum in building what he 
cannot remove or demand payment for. It is 
useless to resort to litigation, and threats and 
murmurings are equally unavailing.— Falcon* 
bridge. 
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POLYMNIA GRANDIS. 

This and other noblo-leaved plants, such as the 
Castor-oils, the Cannas, and the Wigandiaa, are 
very useful in the garden for creating bold 
effects during summer, and they also have the 
advantage of being easily obtained and easily 
grown, and requiring very little attention after 
they are planted. Polymnia grandis, which is 
also known as Montaguea horacleifolia, is a 
handsome plant, with large, much-divided, and 
elegantly-lobed leaves, resembling those of the 
Cow Parsnip (Heracleum) ; these are nearly 3 
feet long, and present very ^ striking and 
luxuriant masses of foliage. The stem and 
leaf-stalks are spotted with white, and the 
leaves when young are covered with a soft 
white down. Like most large soft growing 
things of this kind, it is best 
planted out in a young state, so 
as to ensure a fresh and un¬ 
stinted growth. It is cosily mul¬ 
tiplied from cuttings, which plants 
produce freely if placed in heat 
in Jannary, and it should be 
planted out at the end of May. 


Soleil d’Or is a clear, bright yellow, 
with deep orange cup, and very fragrant. To 
contrast with this variety a good selection is 
Grand Monar^uc, a pure white llower, with a 
yellow cup; it produces splendid spikes of 
flowers, often as many as eighteen or twenty 
blooms. Gloriosum superbum is a white flower, 
with a deep orange cup, and equally as desir¬ 
able as the last. Bulbous plants should form a 
very conspicuous feature of window gardening. 
— Vick's Illustrated Magazine. 

16536. — Peacocks in gardens.— The 
writer of the letter signed “ The Victim’s 
Owner” (p. 157), with reference to peacocks in 
gardens, has, I am afraid, had but very small 
experience as to poultry of any description, 
because every one knows the mischief fowls 


THE NARCISSUS AS A POT 
PLANT. 

Less attention is given to the 
Narcissus as a winter-flowering 
plant than its merits entitle it to. 

We consider it quite as de¬ 
sirable for this purpose as the 
Hyacinth, and os easily raised. 

The flowers are of beautiful form 
and exquisite fragrance, and with 
proper management can be had in 
constant succession for several 
months. The Paper White and 
the Double Roman are the varie¬ 
ties most largely raised by florists 
for early blooms, coming in about 
the winter holiday season. All 
the varieties of Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus are beautiful as pot plants 
and bloom abundantly. A well- 
grown plant of Grand Soleil d’Or 
m full bloom is a delightful 
object. Besides the Polyanthus 
Narcissus the other varieties of 
Single Narcissus and the Jonquils 
are excellent pot plants, some of 
the most desirable of them being 
the Hoop Petticoat variety, Etoile 
d’Or, poeticus or the Poet’s Nar¬ 
cissus, the Gold and Silver Trum¬ 
pet, the Campcrnel or Great 
Jonquil, and the Single Sweet- 
scented Jonquil. 

A medium-sized pot, or one five 
inches across, will hold three bulbs. 

These should l>e set so that the 
neck of the bulb is at the surface 
of the soil. Rich sandy soil should 
be used, and after potting and 
watering, set the pots away in a 
dark or shady place, whore a 
steady, cool temperature can be 
kept. Here the bulbs will make 
roots, and when the pots are 
filled the plants can be brought to 
the light, and a higher tempera¬ 
ture will soon call out the leaves. 

Enough bulbs should be potted 
to allow them to be brought for¬ 
ward from week to w'eek for some Polymnia 
time, thus lengthening their 
season. A cool part of the 
greenhouse and a cool window are equally 
suitable places for their development. There 
is no sweeter or more easily - managed 
window plant. Inexperienced persons often 
make the fatal mistake of potting these 
bulus and those of Hyacinths, and other Dutch 
bulbs, and placing them immediately in the 
light and in a high temperature. The result is 
that the foliage is forced out, the roots arc un¬ 
developed, and the bulbs are exhausted with¬ 
out blooming. Narcissus bulbs are also bloomed 
in vases of water, like Hyacinths, or in baskets 
of Moss. In raising them in either of these 
ways it is as necessary os when the bulbs are in 
pots of soil that the roots should first be 
formed, and to do this the bulbs must be kept 
in the dark, in a low temperature. Grand 


grandis. Sub tropical plant for warm and iheltercd 
situation* in southern counties. 


do in a garden. As to peacocks—well, all I can 
say is that they will have every flower out 
of your garden if they can only get the chance. 
I should pity anyone who has to stand all day 
throwing handfuls of dirt (vigorously !) to secure 
the hasty retreat of the intruders.— Augustine 
Styles. 

Cockroaches. — I have often seen in 
Gardening inquiries concerning cockroaches 
and how to destroy them, and think it may 
interest your readers to know that, after trying 
many plans unsuccessfully, I found hedgehogs 
the most useful. They are perfectly harmless, 
and keep themselves out of sight during the 
day, rolled up in a corner of the kitchen cup¬ 
board. At night, you put a little sopped bread 
and water in a saucer by their retreat, and 


when the house is quiet they come out and feed. 
In a few weeks there will not be a cockroach 
left. Any boy in the country will bring you a 
hedgehog for sixpence, and no doubt in tow*ns 
they are to be had, though not so easily.—A 
Lady. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

16575.—Making yeast.— I beg to offer a 
fuller explanation as regards tho making of 
yeast. After making the yeast and putting it 
in bottles (I hope readers will not forget to tie 
the corks tightly down), I let it stand till I see 
the froth rising in the space that is left in the 
bottle—this will be about the second day, if 
it is kept in a warm place; then it is ready for 
use, but the cork must lie removed carefully, 
as it will fly all over the place. I use a teacupful, 
or nearly h&lf-a-pint, to about 7 lb. or 8 lb. of 
flour. I put my flour in a tin or pan, make a 
hole in centre, take the quantity of yeast, place 
it in the centre, get as much water lukewarm as 
I think proper, and pour the water into the 
yeast, stirring flour and all till I get a thick 
batter; sprinkle over with dry flour, put in a 
warm place, and when the batter has risen then 
mix with lukewarm w r ater into dough, stand, 
and, when it has risen enough, place in oven. 
When at sea, I always placed it ready at 10 
o’clock p.m., worked it up at 5 in the morning, 
and had hot rolls for breakfaet by half-past 
seven. I do it at home by setting at 8 in the 
morning.— E. T. Ro BIN SON. 

16805.—Whitebait. —Clean the fish and 
split them down the back if needed. When 
dried, rub with flour—if for a higher flavour, 
rub off the flour, and with a paste-brush wash 
them over with beaten egg, roll in finely-grated 
crumbs, and fry in a deep pan, with plenty of 
dripping or lard, heated to such a degree that it 
may neither scorch the fish nor yet stew them. 
Turn and lift them carefully, and keep them 
hot by the fire on a sieve and paper, to absorb 
the fat, until the whole are finished ; the same 
fAt will fry more than once, if slightly strained. 
When split down, the tail may be skewered 
into the mouth. If “Celer et Audax ” will send 
ine a stamped envelope, I will for war! good re¬ 
ceipts for cooking trout, carp, perch, soles, eels, 
lampreys, fillets of turbots, cod, Ac., according 
to my own experience. —E. T. Robinson, 41, 
Charles-street, Cardiff. 

- Whitebait is to be had in perfection 

daring tho months of May, June, and July. 
Procure the fish perfectly fresh, and in an un¬ 
broken condition ; keep it upon ice until the 
time for cooking ; wash in vory cold water, and 
drain upon a sieve. Have a cloth upon the 
table, with flour strewn thickly over it, and 
with your fingers spread tho w’hitebait quickly 
and lightly over it until each one is w*ell covered 
with flour ; then put a few at a time into a 
wire frying-basket, shake so as to drop all super¬ 
fluous flour, and dip the basket containing the 
whitebait into a saucepan three parts filled 
with very hot oil, lard, or clarified fat; about 
two and a-balf or three minutes will be long 
enough to fry the whitebait to a bright silvery 
tinge, and perfectly crisp. Diain on porous 
paper, and serve on a folded napkin as hot and 
quickly as possible, so that they may bo eaten 
while crisp. If allowed to stand they become 
soft and sodden. Serve cut Lemon and thin 
brown bread and butter separately. Devilled 
Whitebait: Fry as described above, and, after 
shaking the whitebait upon porous paper, 
sprinkle well wnth freshly ground white pepper 
and salt; return to the frying basket, and again 
plunge into very hot fat for two minutes, turn 
on to paper, and season highly with cayenne 
pepper and salt. Serve hot on a folded napkin, 
with Lemon and bread and butter as before— 
Annie M. Griggs. 


BIRDS. 

16077.— Budgerigars.— Will some reader kindly civs 
me advice an to the treatment of budgerigars? 1 have had 
a pair about eighteen months, and soon after I received 
them the hen bird got out of the cage, and when being 
caught she lost her long tail feathers ; they have never 
grown again, and during the last winter she has lost all 
her wing and the remaining tail feather*, and her breast 
and head are nearly bare. The cock bird is well and in 
good plumage. They are fed upon Canary and Millet 
reed ; they do not bathe or drink. The hen pants a good 
deal, arid sometimes his a cough, and is very quarrelsome. 
1 shall be very glad if someone will help uie lesaectin* 
them.— A. M. H. 
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BIRD’S NEST FUNGI. 

(CYATHUS AND CRUCIBULUM). 

There are seven or more British Bird’s-nest 
fungi, of which the three species belonging to 
the genera Cyathus and Crucibulum are the 
beat known. They bolong to the order Nidu- 
lariacei, so named from the general resem¬ 
blance of the specie* to a small neat containing 
eggs—nidulus, a little nest. The species which 
most frequently occurs, is the one here illus¬ 
trated, Cyathus vernicosus. The name is 
derived from the Greek kyatheion, a little cup. 
The plant before us commonly grows in corn 
or stubble fields, gardens, and cultivated places 
in the spring (as its specific name indicates), 
summer, and autumn. It generally grows in 
paths and borders. Cyathus vernicosus is so 
curious and beautiful, that, wherever it is 
soeu it attracts wondering attention. Unlike 
tho majority of fungi, this plant and its two 
close allies, C. striatus and Crucibulum vulgare, 
Inth common on dead sticks, Fir cones, Ac., nave 
received popular names—viz., Bird’s-nest fungi 
and Pixies’ Purses (or Fairies’ Purses). The 
Cyathus was supposed to represent a miniature 
open purse, filled with (owing to tho colour of 
the bodies within) silver coins. In some 
parts of Scotland these little fungi are 
termed “ Biller-cups,” or little cups of silver 
money. 

From a botanical point of view, Bird’s-nest 
fungi are equally interesting. In infancy the 
mouths of the little cups are closed over the 



Bird'e-nest Fungus (Cyathus veruicoaus). 


cop, so that young examples resemble small 
balls in form ; to the unaided eye they look like 
little puff-balls. The outer wrapper, or “ nest,” 
is termed the peridium, and the eggs, or silver 
coin within, are known as sporangia, or spore 
cases. These minute spore cases are each at 
tached to the interior of the “ nest ” or “ cup ” 
by a fine umbilical thread, and at maturity the 
spore coses or silver coins hang out of the nest 
or purses still attached to these curious hair¬ 
like appendages. The Bpores or seeds at length 
escape from the sporangia and reproduce the 
Bpecies. 

An allied and common species, but smaller in 
eize, is the yellowish Sph;erobolus stcllatui ; 
this is frequent on old twigs, sawdust, Ac. The 
mature plants look like little starry Puff-balls 
(Earth stars) ; there is no umbilical thread, but 
at maturity an inner membrane of the cup is 
suddenly and elastically inverted. The rapid 
inversion causes a little globose sporangium to 
shoot out high into the air. The generic name 
Sphaarobolua has reference to this extraordinary 
habit; the word means the ball-thrower. The 
habit is evidently a natural provision for the 
dispersion of the spores, and is one well known 
in fungi. There is one genua named Thelebolus, 
which means the nipple-thrower ; each little 
globular fungus resembles a breast with a com- 
pkratively large upturned “nipple.” The 
nipple, is really a spore case which is shot into 
the air. In Ascobolus (as the name indicates), 
a small bag or transparent sack or bladder is 
shot into the air; each bladder is, of course, 
filled with spores, which are dispersed os the 
bladder sails about, and at length bursts in the 
air. 
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The last fungus we shall notice is Pilobolus ; 
it grows on manure and earth in which manure 
has been incorporated, and is very common in 

gardens and greenhouses. It is almost micro¬ 
scopically small. At first it resembles a very 
short transparent thread ; the top speedily 
swells and takes the form, on a small scale, of a 
cobra's head and distended neck ; on the top is 
a black body—really a sporangium or spore 
case. At maturity this black hat or spore case 
iB suddenly shot into the air ; hence the name 
Pilobolus—the hat-thrower. Every hat is full 
of microscopically small spores. Sometimes 
these hats of spores may be seen sticking like 
parasites to the glaBa of greenhouses, and to 
the pots and woodwork, as well as to the 
plants. \V. G. S. 


POULTRY, 

QUERY. . „ , 

16978.—Points In game fowl.—Will anyone kindly 
inform tne whit points make what Is considered a gooi 
show bird in brown red name? I do not find buying 
expensive birds procures very good birds, and would like 
to know what judges require in a bird,—F ancier. 

REPLIES. - * 

16070.—Sitting hen dyin£ (II. S. B ).— 

It is impossible, from your brief description, to 
state the cause of death. The him might have 
been ailing for some days, although you did not 
perceive it; or, what is not unlikely, there may 
be faulty management. If the eggs were 
valuable ones you should have placed them in 
some warm water, and looked out for another 
hen at once. This treatment may not have 
succeeded in your case, as the mishap occurred 
in the early stage, when a little irregularity on 
the hen’s part will kill the gerin. When the 
hen has sat for about a fortnight she may 
remain off for several hours without injury 
to the eggs, especially in warm weather.— 
Doulting. 

169S0.— Death of Hamburgh cock 
( If. S. B.). —The symptoms point to apoplexy 
as the cause of death, this being brought on by 
too liberal feeding. Had you followed up the 
castor-oil treatment and reduced the diet, the 
bird would probably have lived some time 
longer ; but the appearance of the heart bIiowb 
that organ to have been also diseased. Ham- 
burghs are unsuited for a small space. To be 
seen at their best, and to keep them in 
health, they should possess an unlimited run.— 
Doulting. 

16981. —Black Hamburgh chickens 

(Firnt Attempt ).—The unseasonable weather 
has a little to do with tike appearance of your 
chicks, and they are also feeling the effects of 
feathering. It is not quite clear to mo whether 
you arc feeding wholly pn the sharps ; if so, 
this would partially account for the birds not 
thriving, sharps alone being an unsuitable food 
for chicks. Mixed with Oatmeal or Barley- 
meal they w ould be much better ; but I Bhould 

f >refer the meals by themselves for £ little 
onger. A little hard grain (Wheat) should be 
given for the last feed at night, and an occa¬ 
sional meal of bread, soaked in ale, will 
strengthen the birds considerably. It is not a 
good plan to give eggs after the first week, for 
the chicks afterwards refuse less dainty food. 
Do your birds get plonty of fresh air and a good 
run ?—Doulting. 

Crowding in cold weather.— Perhaps 
no course usually pursued does more damage 
than crowding the fowls in cold weather. It is 
necessary to keep the poultry house as warm 
as possible, which prohibits too free ventilation, 
and hence the fewer the number the better. To 
reduee them in the most economical way, discard 
every cock or cockerel not intended for use. It 
is not best to keep them for a rise in price, 
but let them go, us they annoy tho liens and 
do more damage to the general flock by quarrel¬ 
ling than could be compensated for by a difference 
in price. One cock to ten hens is sufficient, and 
two cocks in the same flock are useless, as they 
iuterfere with each other, and waste their time 
in combats.—F. G. 


16817.—Tin postal boxes.—"J. M.” ran obtain 
tin or wood portal boxes from Messrs. 8nelllop & Co., 
163, Weeton-streot, London-bridge, S.R.—Tuos. lluoouta 
/. Other* write to the iratne eject.—Lit. 
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These supports will be found invata 
able both in the Garden and Conserva¬ 
tory. They can be adjusted to a flower 
or plant in half the time it takes to tie 
thnn; are perfectly secure; scarcely per¬ 
ceptible ; can bo removed, when required, 
in an instant, and will last for years. 
Made of the best tinned wire, in 
strengths in proportion to the lengths, 
7 io. to 24 in are picked in boxes of 3 
dozen of a size; 30 in. to 60 in. are done 
up in 1 dozen of a size. 

A TRIAL SOLICITED 
Strawberry Supports, 6s. por dozen 
Can be obtained from Seedsmen and 
Floriats, or direct from 

Williams Bros. &Co. 

Pershore Street, 
Birmingham. 

Writs for Illustrated Price List, post free. 


" Gather honey from your flowers." 
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BEE-HIVES. 
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Cottage Bee-hive, 
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Straw. It ha« three windows 
in tho Lower Hive. 

This Hive will be found to 
possess many practical advan¬ 
tages, and is more easy of 
management than any other 
tbnt has been introduced 
PrUx, ctrmpUU .. £115 0 
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THE GUINEA FRAME HIVE, 

With metal ends to Standard Frames, and extra space at the 
sides to admit of chad or other packing; also a double 
quilt for the cover and a case of 1 lb. Sections with oover are 
included. Prict, unpaiiUtd, 21s. 

"THE APIARY." by Autiued Neighbour, 5e. Cat\- 
logue ot improved liives and Appliances, with drawings and 
prices. 

GEO. NEIGHBOirR k RONS, 127, nigh Holborn, W.O, 
_ and 149, Regent-street. W. Established 1815. 

The Imperishable 

STRATFORD LABELS. 

(Rkoihtrrkd.) 

Cheap, 
Legible, 
Durable. 

SAMPLER AND 
PRICE LIBTP, 
with the Names of 
over 

1,000 Boses, 

on application to 

JOHN SMITH, 

Royal Isabel Works, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

RAISING SPRING-FLOWERING BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

Seeds of the blue and white Forget-me-not 
should be sown in June. Myosotia disaiti- 
flora hag. much the largest flowers, and is the 
earliest to come into hloom, bat it is liable 
to be injured by spring frost. For northern 
districts, no doubt, M. sylvatica is the beat 
bine variety, as it flowers later and is more 
hardy. M. sylvatica alba is the best white 
variety, as it reproduces itself fairly true from 
seed, but the white variety of dissitiflora does 
not, so that if the last-mentioned kind is 
wanted, it mast be raised from cuttings, or the 
old plants must be taken np and divided in 
September. I don’t know whether I have been 
more unfortunate than other people, but I 
can never get old seed of any of the Myosotis 
to grow if it is kept oyer to the next 
year. Sown as soon as it is ripe, I have 
never had a failure. Our practice is, when 
we clear the old plants out of the beds at 
the end of May, to plant a few dozen of them 
again in a reserve border. Here they scatter 
their seeds as they ripen, and in the autumn we 
invariably get any number of plants without any 
farther trouble. To make quite sure of a stock 
of plants, it is a good plan to sow a pan or two 
with seed as soon as it is ripe, and place the 
pans in a cold frame. This is a much more 
reliable plan than sowing the seed in the open. 
Should there be a failure with the seeds, a few 
old plants will furnish plenty of cuttings. 
These should be put in at the end of July, and, 
if the cuttings are dibbled in some sandy soil, 
and a frame or hand-light pat over them, 
they quickly form roots, and in a month they 
will be fit to transplant into a nursery bed, 
where they can remain until they are wanted 
to fill the flower-beds. Single Wallflowers are 
very easily raised from Beed, but if large plants 
are wanted, the seed must be sown in May. 
There is still time to sow the seed, if there is 
no further delay, and stocky little plants will 
be the result if the seed is sown thinly in good 
ground ; and if they come up too thick they 
must be thinned-out, so that they stand clear 
of each other, for there is not time to trans¬ 
plant them, as the growth would be oheoked. 
Wallflowers are also easily raised from slips 
or cuttings. The small side shoots, whioh 
start out below the old flower spike, are the best 
to choose. These can be slipped off and inserted 
just as they come from the plant. If there is 
not enough of these, the tops of the strongest 
shoots will grow if they are cut down to the 
half-ripe wood, and some of the lower leaves 
removed. Whether the stock is to be raised 
from slips or cuttings, it is necessary, in order 
to induce them to root quickly, to place them 
hi a shady place, and if the wind can be kept 
from them, so much the better. A hand- 
light placed over them for the first three 
weeks will give them all the protection they 
require. As soon as rooted, they must be 
transplanted into a —’ *• 


into a portion, in *.1 

gitized 



where the soil is strong enough to promote 
vigorous growth. The best single dark Wall¬ 
flower is Harbinger, and the best yellow, Belvoir 
Castle yellow; this is dwarf in growth, with 
a strong tone of orange-yellow in the colour of 
the flowers. Pansies make wonderfully attrac¬ 
tive beds in the spring. In all but the northern 
counties, in favourable seasons, they commence 
to flower early in March, and continue in bloom 
until it is time for the summer bedders to go 
out. But I ought to qualify this statement by 
saying that they will begin to flower thus early 
if the plants have attained to a flowering size 
when they are planted in the autumn ; ana such 
plants can only be obtained by sowing the seed 
in good time. If the plants have to make their 
flowering shoots in the spring it is very certain 
that they cannot blossom so early. In our own 
case we have used seedling Pansies largely for 
many years, and therefore make a point of 
sowing the seed about the second week in 
July. At the end of August the plants are 
large enough to be pricked out. A piece 
of ground is prepared for them where the 
soil is both light and rich. Here they are 
pricked out, 6 inches apart each way. At the 
end of October, when they are transferred to 
the beds, they are bristling with flower-buds, j 
We sow the seed in boxes, and raise the plants 
in a cold frame, which is kept quite dark until 
the seedlings appear. I advise those who 
cannot give constant attention to sow the seed 
in a pan, and place a square of glass, or a slate, 
over it, and put the pan in a shady place. 
Here it will not require so much watering. 
The seed will be longer in coming up, perhaps, 
than it would in a frame in a warmer 
position; but, to make up for this, it can he 
sown a week earlier. The following annuals 
are also excellent spring bedding plants : 
Limnanthes Douglasi (yellow and white), 
the pink and white Silene pendula com pacta, 
and Saponaria calabrica (pink). The middle of 
August is soon enough to sow the seeds of these 
in the south and west, and the beginning of that 
month for the north. The seed should be sown 
in drills half an inch deep and 9 inches apart, and 
thesoil most be regularly watered, if the weather 
keeps dry, as unless the plants attain a fair size 
they do not get large enough to stand through the 
winter. All plants of this character that are 
wanted to flower early in the spring should be 
planted in the beds not later than the last week 
in October. J. C. 


Hardy flowers for cutting.— -How 
many of the beautiful old-fashioned flowers, that 
have during the past few years been again 
brought to the front, and in many cases greatly 
improved, are well adapted for supplying 
material for the flower-basket! It woulabe im¬ 
possible to even name the host of good things ; 
but a few are so conspicuous at the present tune 
as to merit special mention. First on the list 
are the Irises, with their flag-like foliage and 
gorgeons flowers that rival the Orchids of the 
tropics ; then there are Pyrethrnms, single and 
double, in all shades of colours—the pure whites, 
with their quilled Aster-like flowers, being most 
useful for wreaths; then the Pinks, with de¬ 
lightfully fragrant blossoms, borne in abun¬ 
dance. Anemones have such brilliant colours 
that from a good bed one may pick out nearly 
any shade that is required. Aqoilegias, or Rocky 


Mountain Columbines, show a vast improvement 
on the old dull ooloured garden variety. Ranun¬ 
culuses are very beautiful flowers, quite equal 
to anything that we get under glass. Sweet 
Williams are most useful for the same purpose, 
a bed of only two or three yards square yielding 
hundreds of fine heads of blooms. These plants 
do best treated as biennials—that is, sown in 
spring, and planted out in beds as soon as large 
enough to flower the following year. A «n3| 
space in the reserve garden should be devoted 
specially to the cut-flower supply, as it saves dis¬ 
figuring plants of the same kinds in the beds 
and borders near to the house, and when once a 
stock of these hardy plants is obtained, there is 
little difficulty in providing a full supply of 
flowers fit for cutting.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

Musk as a town bedder— For posi¬ 
tions miles away from any open space this 
Mimulus (M. mosohatus) forms an excellent 
bedder, and is perennial. It is well suited for 
covering small beds, and for the mixed border. 
A dozen or so of plants put out at the present 
time will soon cover the ground, if placed 
4 inches or 5 inches apart. Previously prepare 
a fine surface, water a few hours before plant¬ 
ing, shade with flower-pots until established, 
and give regular waterings through a fine rose. 
If raised, from seed, a fine level surface is neces¬ 
sary, using a little silver sand with the soil, 
which should be watered before sowing. The 
seed should be thinly scattered, and very 
slightly covered, and a piece of glass placed 
over the seed-pan or pot, which should be kept 
shaded, and slightly sprinkled occasionally to 
keep the surface moist, or watered through a 
fine rose, oare being taken not to disturb the 
surface.-— Stamford Hill. 

Chiysanthemums may be classed as 
hardy flowers, and very beautiful they are when 
planted out in good positions. The most effec¬ 
tive I ever saw were in a garden of small size ; 
green-leaved shrubs lined the margin, and in 
front were Dahlias and Chrysanthemums, flower¬ 
ing together as late as the middle of November. 
It was, of course, an exceptional season, bat, as 
a rule, the best Chrysanthemums flower well 
planted out. The best developed blooms must, 
however, be obtained from indoor plants, which 
should now be in their flowering pots. Chry¬ 
santhemums are gross-feeding plants, and re¬ 
quire richer composts than other hardy garden 
plants. Place two of them in a 9-inch pot, and 
one in an 8-inoh ; these should be kept tj 
single stems for the production of large blooms. 
Specimen Pompons are grown and flowered in 
8 inch pots, ana the large-flowered varieties in 
11-inch.—D. 

Exterminating Coltsfoot —Some time 
ago a correspondent who was troubled with 
Coltsfoot was advised to hoe it down every 
fortnight. As I had been trying to exterminate 
this plague by a somewhat similar plan for a 
year previous, it may be interesting to state the 
result. Last year, as soon as the leaves or blos¬ 
soms commenced to show, they were immediately 
cat down, the process being continued through 
the summer once or twice a week—in fact, when¬ 
ever the Coltsfoot showed. It continued to 
grow with apparent nndimmished vitality all 
through the year; but this year came up very 
smalt and weak, so that throe or four cuttings 
finished it. In one place, where I was able. 
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every time it made its %ppetr»h<& to dig it;up 
to the full depth of a spade—which, however, 
by no means got to-the bottom of the roots—it 
was killed sooner, having ceased to grow by the 
autumn.—A. Boyle, S. Wales. 


THE WOOD GARDEN. 

There are many plants which grow much more 
freely in the wood than on flower borders. 
Some clumps of the! common-perennial Lupifle 
(blue and white), which were pricked out there 
as seedlings in the early spring in threes, are 
now splendid masses of blue and white, far 
excelling those of our drier borders. It is the 
tame with the commoner Columbines. Here 
they grow into large groups, and the seedlings 
In crease around them from year to year in 
Infinite variety. Double and single Peonies, 
banished from the borders because of rank 
growth, find here their proper places, and look 
grand with their wealth of large crimson flowers 
showing above the Ferns and Grass of the wood¬ 
lands^ The common Musk is a weed in our 
borders ; we had a couple of wheelbarrowfuls 
footed up and-planted here amongst Rhododen¬ 
drons tod Aaaleas. It has completely covered 
the bare ground, and nobody would recognise 
ft but for its scent. Its stalks are 1 foot high 
and covered with flowers. All our last year’s 
Mimulus plants, of choioeetrains, were removed 
here after flowering, and planted between the 
groups upon the Lily bed. Here they have so 
Shriven that, again, no one would recognise the 
plants. Many, of the stalks are nearly a yard 
nigh, and they will be covered with blossoms 
juft as the Lilies come into bloom. They serve 
to hide the leaves and stalks of the Narcissi 
which’ are planted on the Bame spots, and thus 
one will help the other, and continue the bloom¬ 
ing season. Anchusa italica is another plant 
which likes-the situation. We had more seed¬ 
lings of it than were wanted for the borders, 
and so they were planted on the margins of the 
Lily beds. In the flowering season they are 
one mass of lovely blue. Ranunculus aconiti- 
folius also grows to a very large size here, and 
so do the Trolliuses. We had a fine show of 
Orchises and Trilliums here in early spring. 
This is the place for both of them, taking care 
to have a clear sky space overhead, and sun¬ 
shine for half the day. All the Solomon’s Seals 
thrive here also; indeed, the list might be in¬ 
definitely extended, but .my only object is to 
point out that wild gardening has its pleasant 
surprises, and that there are many plants which 
only show themselves in their best characters in 
such situations. W. B. 


Violas. —Mr. John Downie, of Edinburgh, 
•ends ns some Violas of great beauty. The 
freshness and charm of these flowers it is im¬ 
possible for us to do justice to. They suggest alt 
that is bright, and clear, and purein the flowers 
of toe Alps, and they are of the highest value 
for any kind of flower-gardening. The follow¬ 
ing are among those which we admired most; 
they are not, perhaps, the beat, but they 
are the lighter-coloured kinds, in which we 
were most interested. . We have no doubt 
there were others equally good among the 
collection : Archie Grant, Owen Cameron, The 
Sovereign, Aborcorn Beauty, Remmie Donald¬ 
son, Lady Polworth, Jefferi&oa,. .Countess of 
Hogetown, Lady Diana, Duchess of Sutherland. 
Our readers will, of course, remember that we 
here refer to a section of Pansies which, having 
some of the blood of the tufted alpine Viola 
in them, are distinguished by the name “ Viola. ” 
We need not say that Pansies themselves are 
also, botanically, Violas. 

Pancratium illyrioam. — This South 
European bulb proves to be quiti* hardy in 
Surrey, and in one garden it is in great beauty 
in a warm border at the foot of a wall. One 
plant of it which we noticed had about half-a-, 
ctofeen stems, each crowned with a cluster of 
large flowers as white as those of a Eucharis. 
fragrant, and of the same waxy texture. Its 
handsome foliage, too, being glaucous, 
adds to its beautjr. The flowers are starry and 
the oUp toothed in a peculiar way. In warm 
districts this plant is well worth one’s atten¬ 
tion. What ^it wants is a warm sandy loam 
aud an open sunny spot, suoh as a border at the 
footpf a. south waU. It is best to plant it deep, 
that it may .fye xmfrof harm’ll way in winter, ( 
Digitized b' 


Th» sad-flowered Iris.—Some aeem to 
think that this singular Iris (I. susiana) is diffi¬ 
cult to grow, but that is not the case; the 
roasting or dying-off system under glass when 
it is at rest is unnecessary—in short, injurious 
rather than otherwise. All that is needful for 
its successive culture appears to be a somewhat 
dry situation and comparatively light, rich soil. 
In damp or wet places I believe it seldom suc¬ 
ceeds. I have just been looking at a bed of it 
near here, where it has been planted two years. 
The bed is about 12 feet by 4 feet, and in that 
space I counted upwards of 300 blooms ex¬ 
panded, orabout to expand. If the unexpanded 
blooms are placed in water, they soon .unfold, 
and remain in good cohdition for a least a week 
—the admiration of all who see them.—P. G., 
Suffolk. 

16819.—Culture of Thalictrum adian- 
tifolium. —This plant does not require any 
particular treatment. With me it grows in 
ordinary garden soil, in a fairly damp posi¬ 
tion. If it requires any thing special, it is a good 
supply of root moisture when growing. Being 
very delicate in its growth, care must be taken 
that it is nob overgrown jy other things near it. 
It is not a vigorous-growing plant, and not a 
conspicuous one, although its delicately-cut 
leaves quite j ustify its name. As it is herbaceous 
in character, the position of the. plant should 
be marked during the winter to prevent its 
being injured.—J. C. C.. 

16903. —wild flowers. — The simplest 
way is to notice at what time the seeds of 
wild flowers are ripe. Collect them, and sow 
where wanted. You can procure some sorts, 
such as Centaurea Cyanus (the Corn Flower), 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum (Wild Mar¬ 
guerite), and the common yellow Primrose, from 
seedsmen. Remove patches of Grass, so as to 
sow the seeds. You can collect plants now with 
a ball of earth, bat this would entail heavy 
labour.—'H. D. 

16918. — "Transplanting 1 Bracken. — 
Bracken sends tuckers in aLl directions, and 
these are- productive at .each knot. Dig 
a hole to ascertain at what depth the suckers 
are running ; then, with a spade, cut a square, 
about 1 foot or more, and put your Spade Under 
the suckers to lift up the “ cake ”—in the way 
in which turf is lifted, but the cakes must be 
much thicker. Plant level with the ground. 
Autumn is the best time.—H. D. 

16901. —Plant for vases.—I had a vase, 
18 inches wide, in front of my house, in which 1 
planted a stool, ready-grown to fit, of London 
Pride, forming half a ball, over the edge of the 
vase. Being evergreen it looked well all through 
the year, and when it was in bloom at the end 
of May, many poople used to stop to *drnire the 
beautiful flowers, seen only to advantage when 
standing in line with the eye. , In July, the 
bloom being all oyer,Tuapd to cut a hole in the 
centre, and plunge a pot of my best Fuchsia in 
th8 fine greeu ground. In the -autumn the 
Fuchsia was taken indoors, and the centre filled 
up with London Pride.—H. D. 

16820 .—Narcissus poeticus becoming double. 
—It has never been satisfactorily proved thatcrue single 
Narcissus poetious ever beoome doable. Careful observa¬ 
tions should be made, and recorded on the subject. If 
"C. S. 0/* will write to me at Edge Hall. Mai pas, 
Cheshire, 1 will send Borne single Narcissus poeticus, with 
directions for careful observations —C. Wollky Don. 


Cheap bedding plants.— I noticed on p. 
148 a note respecting cheap bedding plants. 
This season I have had four separate parcels 
from various advertisers in Gardening, and 
they have turned out most satisfactory. I am 
to-aay sending offfomnother five-shilling parcel 
I do not put mine direct into the open ground, 
but I. have a large egg-box ready, filled with 
good soil; in this I plant as soon as the plants 
arrive, and when they are fairly established I 
put but into the open ground, taking care to 
take out each plant with the ball of soil around 
it. I also purchased some packets of cheap 
seeds (though cheap, not of the common kind) 
from a seedsman who advertises this specialty 
uLjClARDRitiNU, .and- they have germinated 
beyond my expectations. It does not. neces¬ 
sarily follow that because a thing is cheap it is 
bad, I am sure these vendors of cheap plants 
and seeds are supplying a want, for it is not in 
the power pf every one to purchase guinea 
collections. — Wittsm CastlS, Spring-vale, 
Ltocard; 


GARDENING IN LARGE TOWNS. 
Anything that tends to foster the love of 
flowers, that encourages people to cultivate and 
produce something, whether eatable or orna¬ 
mental, or, in other words, makes, or helps to 
make, “ two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before,” and especially in the (usually) 
barren and ugly precincts of a large town, is 
always welcome and praiseworthy, and confers 
benefit upon nineteenth-century humanity in 
general. ! . 

A little work by Mrs. Haweis, with the 
tempting title of “Rus in Urbe,”* may 
distinctly lay claim to be classed in the above 
category, and should be widely and beneficially 
read, particularly by those to whom the dingy 
appearance of the majority of town gardens is 
a standing trouble and annoyance. The writer 
is evidently quite at home with her subject, 
and must have grown, or tried to grow, almost 
every imaginable subject, “ from Cedar tall to 
Hyssop small,” under the crucial test of 
London air, to’ be able to give such com¬ 
plete lists, as are here to be found, of 
trees, shrubs, plants, &C-, of all kinds 
that will grow in* a smoky atmosphere. 
These are most valuable, and Mrs. Haweis shows 
plainly, what is undoubtedly true, in spite of all 
contrary opinions and prejudices, that it is quite 
possible to have a really nice garden, full of 
sweet and beautiful flowers, in any urban situa¬ 
tion, however unfavourable. One point strikes 
us as particularly worthy of note. The lists of 
those subjects, in their various classes, that 
have been found to succeed (in London parti¬ 
cularly), are .so remarkably similar to—one 
might almost say identical in some parts with— 
those given in a book on the same subject pub¬ 
lished some years ago (“Town Gardening”), 
that, supposing the two results to have been 
attained independently (which we do not for a 
moment pretend tp doubt), either of the books 
may be said to prove the other one. The 
coincidence is singular, but eminently satis¬ 
factory. The lists that Mrs. Haweis gives of 
hardy perennials, and also of annuals, are some¬ 
what more full and complete, but we may 
be pardoned for pointing out a few omiseiQfl* 
of some importance. Among trees suitable 
for town culture no mention is made of the 
AUantus, the Fig (Ficus), the Mulberry, or the 
Paulownia. Of shrubs, the Arbutus, Gum 
Ciatus, Foraythia, and Weigeia, are unnoticed ; 
and among hardy plants, the Aconite, Iris, 
Anemone japonica, Chrysanthemums (maximum 
and uliginosum), Paionies, with some others, 
all among the most valuable towD plants we 
possess, are left out in the cold.. Again, Auricu¬ 
las are never mentioned, the invaluable Chry¬ 
santhemum only just named, while Dahlias and 
Carnations—bothof which can be grown, almost, 
if not qui e, to perfection, in any town—are 
relegated to a small “supplementary list” of 
“plants that will grow in the less smoky parts 
of towns.” This is not quite fair, we think. 
On the whole, however, Mrs. Haweis tells us 
what 1 3 grow,” in an admirable manner ; but, 
unfortunately, not * ■ how to do it!” Cul¬ 
tural directions, or even notes, except of a very 
general character, are. conspicuously absent. 
This is a pity, for there are many things 
that succeed admirab y, if one goes - the 
right way to work with them, while 
il iust “stuck in” (in. the way they would do 
well enough in the country), the probability is 
that they will give nothing but disappoint¬ 
ment. 

There is a chapter on “Cats” (tod well 
they deserve it!), and-several about decora¬ 
tion, indoors and out, contrasts, harmonising 
colours, Ac., Ac., very good in their way, but 
hardly bearing with sufficient directness upon 
the subject in hand. One paragraph is worthy 1 
of being printed, written out in the largest 
“hand,” or even illuminated and hung up ih 
the house of every “ town gardener.” It runs 
thus:—“ The secret of success with flowers tn 
London, indoors and out, is attention. Love 
them, keep them clean, watch them, and they 
will repay you with a gratitude almost human. 
This is the true secret of success, the royal tod 
only road to victory. . We recommend .ill 
dwellers in towns (with aiiy sense of the beau¬ 
tiful) to peruse, and profit by, the contents 6f 
** Rus in Urbe.” B. Ci R. 


* “ Rus in Urbt s bv Mrs, Haweis. Field and Tuwr, The 
LeadenhaU Prtw, RC.. 
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THE PYRENEAN RAMONDIA. 

This beautiful old garden flower UBed to be seen i 
here and there in frames in old times, when 1 
hardy and alpine plants were more commouly 
grown in that way, but can be perfectly well 
kept without such trouble. We have noticed it 

S owing freely indeed on the fringes of beds of 
hododendrons, in peat soil, and in most 
rock gardens it is easily grown. Under no 
circumstances is one's admiration of this alpine 
likely to wane, and it is well worthy of all the 
care and attention that may be bestowed upon it. 
When grown on rockwork it should have a 
north-east or north-west aspect, and be sot be¬ 
tween stones where the rain can run to the 
roots. Drought and hot sunshine are fatal to 
it, but it will not be injured by cold. 

16S38.— Selecting Pansies for exhi¬ 
bition. — I copy from the schedule of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Pansy Society, 
the recommendations of the directors of the 
society of a standard for Show and Fancy 
Pansies. They are as follows: Show Panties .— 


blotch the better. Fancy Pan*it*. — First, 
form; second, texture; third, harmony of 
colour ; fourth, smoothness ; fifth, size. X.B .— 
In Fancy Pansies it is of great importance to 
have a large, dense blotch, and solid eye, not 
mixing or running into the blotch. No Fancy 
PanBy blooms should be considered fit for 
competition under 1J inches in diameter. In 
all stands of Show Pansies, the proportion of 
dark seifs should not exceed the following : In 
stands of 24 blooms not more than 8 dark 
seifs ; stands of 18, not more than 6 ; stands of 
12, not more than 4 ; stands of G, not more 
than 2. Pansy blooms are staged on stands 
painted green, with or without papers, accord¬ 
ing to the taste of the exhibitor. I would re¬ 
commend “Scotland” to pay a visit to some 
of the leading Pansy shows, and he would 
then see how' Pansies are stagod.— Aijikut, 
Glasgow. 

- Pansy blooms, both Show and Fancy, 

should be perfectly round and smooth, free 
from every notch or unevenness. The under 
petal should come in a straight line at the eye 
I to the edge, then round off to make the bloom 


Form. —The outline should be a perfect circle, 
and free of every notch, terrature, or uneven¬ 
ness, the petals lying close and evenly on each 
other. Texture .—The petals should be thick, 
and of & rich, glossy, velvety appearance. 
Colour .—In all two-coloured flowers, the ground 
colour (of whatever shade) should be perfectly 
alike in all the three lower petals, and should 
be circular, and of equal width between the 
blotch, and the belt in the three lower petals. 
BeUing. —The belt or margin should be exactly 
the same shade os the two top petals, and, 
whether broad or narrow, should be of equal 
breadth throughout, without running into, or 
flushing with, ground colour. Blotch .—The 
blotch should be dense and solid, and of a cir¬ 
cular character; free from all running into, or 
through, the ground colour, or the eye. Eye .— 
This should be bright gold or orange, and solid, 
without mixing or running into the blotch, and 
should be exactly in the centre of the bloom. 
Size. —The larger bloom (other properties being 
equal) should be the better, but no flower should 
be considered fit for competition under 1 i inches 
diameter. Setf *,—Of whatever colour, should 
be of the same shade throughout, in yellow, 
white, blue, or any other shade ; thq denser the 


The Pyrene m Ramondia 

round, not, as we often see them staged, the 
under petal coming to within, perhaps, a 
quarter of an inch from cither side. The more 
texture or substance that can be got into the 
bloom, the better, if it does not interfere with 
the fineness of the bloom. It is a very common 
mistake for people to stage the largest blooms 
they can get, forgetting that a small bloom 
sometimes is much better, it having, perhaps, 
several good points, while the large bloom may 1 
have only its size to recommend it; but if other I 
points are equal, then the larger ought to get 
the preference. The eye should l>e clean cut, 
no streaks from the blotch running into it. The 1 
blotch in the Fancies ought to be large enough to 
just leave a small margin of some distinct 
colour round it. It should be clean cut, no 
streaks running into the edging. It is a very 
common occurrence to see the top blotches 
, nearly straight at the top, but it is a great 
: point to have the blotch as circular as possible. 
In Shows, the blotch should be small and clean 
cut. The ground, in grounds, should be of the 
same shade on all the three petals. The belt 
should also be of the same colour throughout. 

| Selfs should be of the same colour throughout. 
—John Ormiston, jun. 


ROSES. 

Large Rose bushes.— The practice of 
pruning Roses severely has led many to sup¬ 
pose that the Rose is incapable of forming a 
large bush. They have to go to the cottager 
to be undeceived in this matter, as he, leaving 
his Roses to grow os they like, can usually show 
Rose bushes not much less in size than Lilacs. 
As an example of a Rose bush, we must go to 
the wild Brier of the woods and hedgerows, 
which generally forms a large mound, the living 
branches growing upon the framework formed 
by the dead ones. We have many large, old 
Brier bushes of this kind here, and I notice 
that the earliest growths generally consist of 
tall, gross shoots, from 4 feet to G feet in height, 
such as nurserymen use for stocks. These, the 
following soason, produce abundance of small 
shoots, which flower freely, and they goon pro¬ 
ducing flowers for a year or two, but they soon 
grow feeble, and are, one and all, replaced by 
strong shoots from the root, which grow over 
the dead ones till quite a thicket of dead Brier 
wood is formed, the Rose bush showing but 
little signs of exhaustion. 
Some of these wild Rose 
bushes are of great size, 
and are very pretty objects 
in the hedgerows. The cul¬ 
tivated Roses, especially 
the rambling sorts, behave 
in exactly the same way 
when planted in good soil 
and left to themselves, and 
none surpasses the Gloire 
do Dijon, which grows ex¬ 
actly like the Brier. All 
the strong-growing Hybrid 
Ferpetuala and others, how¬ 
ever, also make large 
bushes, and constantly 
throw up great shoots from 
their roots, which take the 
place of the old branches 
and bloom with the utmost 
freedom. While I do not, 
therefore, seek to dissuade 
growers from growing their 
Roses in the orthodox way 
where prize - blctoms are 
wanted, I advise them to 
plant freely any varieties 
of the Rose that seem to 
do well with them, and let 
them grow as much as 
they will, and I guarantee 
that they will make hand¬ 
some objects in their gar¬ 
dens by-and-bye.—J. S. 

Button-hole Roses. 
—I often wonder that 
gardeners do not look moi e 
to these than they dr, 
especially for winter use. 
By way of illustration, I 
may mention that I planted 
u good plant of Bafrano in¬ 
side a pit, in & space 10 feet 
long and 6 feet wide, in 
Novomber, a few years ago. I allowed it to have 
pretty much its own way until the following 
autumn. I then pruned it, and I found that I had 
wood enough to cover the space juafc named. I 
then gave it a top-dressing of earth-closet refuse, 
and gave it a night temperature of about 50 
degs., more or less, according to weather, shut¬ 
ting in plenty of sun-heat when I could, and 
being very careful in admitting air, so os to 
avoid all cold draughts. I commenced cutting 
buds on the 1st of January, and continued to 
do so till the end or May, when I found I had 
cut in all 700, all fine button-hole Roses. I 
afterwards picked all buds off, in order to allow 
the plant to make wood to lay in for the next 
winter’s use.—R. H., Cobham. 

Gloire de Dijon Roee.— Referring to question 
lttoTS, a Brentford correspondent writes to point out that 
Rose Heine Marie Henrietta Is sometimes called the Red 
Oloire de Dijon. 

let34.— Roees on term building. I sgree with 
the editorial note on page 180. The Gloire de Dijon is the 
beat Roee to plant, and would bloom in any hut a trying 
or very cold district. 1 have tried it on a north wall sue. 
ccssfully in a high and rather bleak part of Kent.—C.T. G. 


Our reader* will kindly remember that ire air at all 
time t glad to receive Jor engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially of 
wardens v/an artistic or natural character. 
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THIS OOMIN0 WHHK'S WORK. 


Extract* from a garden diary , from June 2Ut 
to June 26th.* 

Planted out Leeks. The Leek is an excellent and whole* 
some vegetable that deserves more extended cultivation ; 
no weather injures it Thinned out annual Grasses sown 
lor ornament Transplanted the best of the thinnings 
elsewhere to fill up vacant spots. Washed Morello 
Cherries with soap and water, applied through the engine, 
on the principle of prevention being better than cure. 
Trained creepers in conservatory, and thinned out the 
shoots where too thick, leaving suoh things as Passion* 
flowers and Tacsonias a good deal of liberty to hang and 
festoon about. Potted on young plants of Impatiens 
flultani; this is a bright, showy Balsam. Re-arranged the 
stove to give more room for growing specimens ; some of 
the hardiest things are moved out to a cooler, house, a 
number of pots of Eucharis amazoniea being taken to a 
greenhouse to rest and induce flowering bv-and-bye. 
Scarborough Lilies, having finished their growth, are now 
moved to a oold frame, and will shortly be fully exposed, 
this treatment never failing to make them bloom well in 
autumn. Trained specimen Aohimenes. Mulched border 
in late Peach-house, using the engine freoly every after¬ 
noon at four o'olock. 

Looked over the beds in flower garden, and replaced 
any plants that are dead; we always keep surplus plants 
till midsummer, and the beds are full. Thinned late-sown 
annuals. Tied Dahlias and other plants needing atten¬ 
tion. Removed the breast-wood from young Pear-trees ; 
shall leave the old trees a little longer ; but, in the oase of 
young trees with plenty of work to do, removing the 
breast-wood imparts a stimulus to the extremities. 
Thinned Peaches and Nectarines on walls ; there are far 
too many set, and a removal of a considerable portion is 
necessary. Pruned Apricots, and laid in a young shoot 
wherever there is room. Planted out more Celery ; also 
set out winter greens. Made up Mushroom bed in the 
open air under a north wall. Mulched Cauliflowers, and 
watered with liquid manure Washed R wes on wall with 
soap and water. Pyrethrums very bright and showy now; 
also a mass of hybrid Columbines. Peonies are grand 
plants now for grouping where there is room Bee¬ 
keepers should sow in autumn a good patch of Llmnan- 
thes Douglas!; I noticed thousands of bees on the bed 
lately (June 19th). Netted up May Duke Cherries; the 
blackbirds are after them as soon as they begin to tarn 
colour. Sewed Radishes and Lettuces in a oool border. 
Bowed Laxton’s Supreme Peas. 


Greenhouse. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias.— Bulbs of these 
that were started into growth late should now 
be moved into larger nrts. For ordinary pur¬ 
poses, these Begonias do not require a great deal 
of root room. 7-inch or 8-inch pots will answer 
for good-sized examples, provided they are 
regularly supplied with weak manure-water 
when they have got fairly hold of the soil. It 
should be given to the plants started first, 
which will now be in flower. With assistance 
in this way, they can be kept on blooming 
strongly through the season. Young stock 
raised from seed sown early in the spring must 
be potted on as they require more room. If 
allowed to become stunted thus early in the 
season, they will not show their character suffi¬ 
ciently to enable one to determine whether the 
roots are worth keeping another year; for, 
though a good strain of seed may be depended 
on to produce a large percentage of varieties 
worth growing, there is always much difference 
in the seedlings, and some are not worth keeping. 

Petunias —Plants of these raised from seed 
must also have sufficient pot-room given them 
to secure strong growth before many flowers 
appear, as, after they arrive at the blooming 
stage, they will do little else but bloom. If not 
sufficiently bushy, stop the shoots to induce 
them to break back. Stock raised from cuttings 
must be treated similarly. Both the double 
and single varieties of Petunia may be had in 
flower early in the season from old plants that 
have been kept on from last year or from 
cuttings struck about the end of the summer ; 
but plants that are raised from cuttings put in 
later, or from seed, are generally the most useful, 
as they keep on blooming through the autumn 
months when flowers are scarce. 

Balsams. —See that these do not want for 
room, and that they are kept close to the glass 
in a house, pit, or frame, situated where they 
will be exposed to all the light possible, other¬ 
wise the growth becomes weak and drawn, in 
which case they flower indifferently, and never 
look well. With plenty of light, sufficient air, 
and enough root-room, they may be grown to a 
very large size, producing a profusion of flowers. 


* The “ Extracts " published this year in Gaxcsxixo are 
compiled from a diary kept In a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make suoh allow¬ 
ances as are rendered neoeasary by the distance of their 
localities trxa this oouoty. Speaking generally, there is 
a difference of about ten days between the Midlands and 
the south coast, and of about eight days, in the other 
direction, between the Midlands and the extreme north. 
The diary published In fo-Tner yei 
ally tc> the home oointit^ | ^ 


the plants collectively having a very different 
appearanoe from the examples of this handsome 
annual in the state they are often met with. 

Asters in pots. —The different varieties of 
French and German Asters do well in pots. 
One way of treating them is to grow them in 
the open ground, and take them up and pot 
them as they come into flower; but so man¬ 
aged they are not so satisfactory as when grown 
in pots. Single plants, iu 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 
of the Pompone and Pyramid varieties, will 
make compact examples, flowering from bottom 
to top if they are well managed, and their 
wants well and regularly supplied. If they 
get checked through inattention in watering or 
insufficient sustenance, the result is indifferent 
growth and poor bloom. Manure-water, weak 
and often, when the roots get fully hold of the 
soil, is indispensable to their well-being. 

Bbrrt-bbaring Solanums. —Plants to come 
in late, that have not yet been moved to the 
pots in which they are to set and ripen thsir 
berries, should at once be put in them ; such as 
are 5 inches in diameter will be large enough 
for these. Give good rich soil, and keep them 
tolerably close in a frame or pit for a week 
or two, after which they may be Btood out- 
of-doors in a light, sunny place, with their 
pots plunged in ashes. The earlier stock, in¬ 
cluding such as bore a crop of berries last 
winter, and afterwards were cut back, shaken 
out, and repotted, may also be similarly plunged 
in the open air. It will be necessary to attend 
to them well with water, care being taken that 
the soil never gets too dry. They should be 
syringed freely two or three times a-week, 
getting well to the undersides of the leaves; 
without this they are liable to suffer from the 
attacks of red spider, which in a very little 
time injures the foliage very much. 

Primulas. —Plants raised from seed sown 
early this spring should shortly be got into the 
pots in which they are to flower ; for ordinary 
purposes those 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter 
will be large enough. They like rich soil, made 
tolerably firm. As soon as they are potted, 
put them in frames or pits, where they will be 
elevated close to the glass. Keep them away 
from high walls, trees, or anything else that 
will have a tendency to draw the leaves up 
weak. Give a little shade in the middle of the 
day, with plenty of air. 

Coleus. —If another set of cuttings of these 
are now put in anywhere where they will receive 
a little warmth—such as on a slight hot-bed— 
they will root in a few days. These late-struck 
plants will come in very usefully through the 
autumn. For decorative purposes, small stock 
is often of most service. Larger examples, that 
were propagated in the winter, and have been 
potted on and had their shoots stopped with a 
view to induce the requisite bushy condition, 
will now be ready to move into a cold greenhouse, 
room windows, or elsewhere where required. 

Chrysanthkmum frutescens. — Both the 
white and the yellow varieties are indispensable 
for greenhouse decoration and for the production 
of cut flowers. Plants that are well established 
in pots, and have been some time flowering, 
should have weak manure-water almost wholly 
to keep them in a free-blooming state. More 
cuttings should be struck; these, if grown on, 
will, with the aid of a little warmth after the 
cold weather comes, bloom on up to the end of 
the year. Where there is not room to winter 
large examples, these smaller stock will be 
found much the best for keeping to propagate 
from next spring. 

Centaurras.— 'Though these plants are much 
more used for bedding thin for pot culture, still 
a few intermixed with flowering subjects are 
very serviceable in the greenhouse. Ordinary 
stock, such as are used for bedding-out, if now 
placed in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, will do good 
service through the autumn. Campanula pyra¬ 
mid alis should now be throwing up its flower- 
stems. It must be freely ^applied with weak 
manure-water, which will much increase the 
size of the spikes. 

Perpetual flowering Carnations.— -Plants 
raised from seed sown in the winter, or from 
cuttings put in in the early months of the year, 
shoula be liberally treated, so as to get them 
strong, and in a condition to bloom well. If 
the small pots they now occupy are fairly filled 
with roots, move them to others 6 inches in 
diameter. Use good loam, to which has been 
I added a moderate amount of rotten dung and a 


little sand. They should now be put in frames 
where they will get plenty of light, and be 
looked over every day to see if water is required. 
Any that are running away to a single shoot, 
without a disposition to branch sufficiently at 
the bottom, should be stopped. Plants that 
have been forced, and the stems have run up 
tall and leggy, should be shortened back. The 
effect of this will be to direct the strength 
into the young shoots that exist about the base. 
They ought to be turned out of the pots, 
and as much of the old soil got away from the 
surface of the balls as can be done without 
much disturbance of the roots; then put them 
in others an inch or two larger, and encourage 
them to make all the growth possible, as 
on the strength of these plants depends the 
amount of bloom they will produce. See that 
the foliage is quite free from aphides and mil¬ 
dew, the presence of either of which will be 
ruinous in a very little time. For the former, 
fumigate, repeating the operation until the 
plants are completely free from the insects. 
Where any trace of mildew exists, dust with 
flowers of sulphur at onco, and be careful that 
none reaches the soil, as it is most injurious to 
the roots of any plants. 

Pelargoniums. —The early-flowered section 
of Pelargoniums, known as decorative kinds, 
will now, for the most part, have done flowering. 
Although their habit of blooming is so continu¬ 
ous that they will keep on making flowers as 
the shoots extend, it is not advisable that 
they should be allowed to do so, as it is well 
to secure the requisite growth to enable them 
to bloom early in the ensuing spring. They 
should now be turned out-of-doors, exposed to 
the full sun, with just enough water to keep 
them from flagging. A few weeks' treatment of 
this kind will ripen the wood, and this is a con¬ 
dition which it is necessary to secure before 
they are headed down. Successional plants 
that have had the points of their shoots pinched 
back, so as to have them in flower during the 
coming month, will now be fast throwing up 
their bloom-stems; if they are in good con¬ 
dition, the soil in the pots will be full of roots, 
and they should have manure-water once a- 
week. Zonal varieties in pots must be well 
attended to, if they are wanted to keep on 
blooming all through the summer. They should 
be stood near the glass in the lightest 
position that the house affords, with plenty of 
air given daily. Without attention to these 
matters, the shoots get weak and long-jointed, 
and this not only interferes much with the 
appearance of the plants, but reduces their 
ability to flower. Manure-water, or its equiva¬ 
lent, a little concentrated manure sprinkled on 
the surface of the soil, will assist them. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The Rhododendrons are now very beautiful. 
It is a pity they will not grow everywhere, as 
everybody admires them. They will not live 
on a limestone soil. They thrive well over the 
old red sandstone formation. They grow well 
in pots and tubs, and make handsome forecourt 
ornaments. 

Baskets on lawns. —Of late years these 
have gone rather out of fashion, and I think 
they fitted in better with old-fashioned ideas 
than with the modern flower-garden. They are 
pretty ornaments as special features in suitable 
situations, and there is a good deal of scope for 
originality in designing and planting them. 
Baskets naturally suggest thoughts of creeping 
growth, especially round the edges. 

Spiral-growing trees. —These are much 
better, and are more easily kept in order, when 
trained to a single stem, round which the 
branches cluster. Such things as Irish Yews, 
with many stems, often give a good deal of 
trouble in windy weather, and involve a good 
deal of work in tying. To keep these trees in 

f ;ood order, with growth evenly balanced, a 
ittle pruning once a year is necessary, and this 
is the best season to do it. In every case cut 
back just behind a young shoot. Pruning is 
only desirable for the sake of symmetry, and 
should be carried out to secure that object only. 

Picking off the blossoms of bedding 
plants. —-Such things as Calceolarias, Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, Ac., will be much strengthened by 
having the blossoms picked off for a week or 
two. Those who like to make this sacrifice 
will gain by it in the long run. Pelargoniums 
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ire of a hardier nature, and, when once estab- the activity of the rootQ, the crown* will be 
tfshed, the hotter the weather the better they weaker next year, 
flourish. ' I 

Hoeing v. watering. —The more the hoe is 
used the less need there is for the water-pot, j 
and, aa hoeing is easier work than watering, I 


certainly prefer the hoe. Besides, when 
once we begin to water, the plants make 
roots on the surface, which require sustaining 
at the close of every warm day. If a loose 
surface be maintained by frequent hoeing, the 
natural moisture will be kept in the earth, and 
instinct will teach the plant to go down for it. 

Mowing round specimen shrubs. — The 
mowing machine often does harm to choice 
specimens on the lawn by being drawn too close 
to the branches. It may appear as if no harm 
is being done, but when the growing ex¬ 
tremities of the tree are brushed against by the 
machine on its weekly rounds growth is certainly 
checked. 

Fruit Garden. 

Summer pruning. —A good deal of discri¬ 
mination is necessary in dealing with fruit 
trees. The breast* wood of young trees having 
plenty of space to fill, may be pinched back to 
four leaves now. Older trees, with the sap 
moving more sluggishly, should be left for a 
time. It is understood, of course, that all lead¬ 
ing shoots must be Leftunshortened till autumn. 
Every tree should be judged apart from its 
neighbours, and just such a course adopted as 
regards the pruning as will keep the tree in a 
healthy, vigorous condition, as it caonot be 
right to pinch and prune all the life out of 
It. It is a good plan when pruning in 
summer to attend the top of the tree ten days or 
•o in advance of the bottom. 

Mulching dwarfing stocks. — Pears on 
the Quince and Apples on the Paradise must be 
heavily mulched with manure, as they have 
near the surface their feeding roots, which are 
of a fibrous nature, and cannot strike down 
deeply. Where these stocks have failed, the 
cause may often bo ascribed to ignorance of 
their wants. i 

Black fly on Cherries.— These must be 
kept down at all cost; the best plan is to I 
prevent them effecting a lodgment, and a free 
use of soap suds for a week or two now will 
keep them away. Dilute it, if strong, and apply 
it through the engine. In bad cases, solutions 
of Tobacco must oe used, or Tobacco powder 
dusted among the infested shoots. Dipping 
the shoots into a basin containing a solution of 
Tobacco strong enough to kill the flies will be a 
cheap way of getting at them. 

Mildew on Peaches. —This sometimes makes 
its appearance at this season, though up to the 
present all the trees I have seen are remarkably 
clean. The first suspicious spot should be 
promptly met with an application of sulphur, 
either dusted on dry, or mixed with water, and 
applied through the syringe or engine. Several 
applications may, in some instances, henecessary. 

Ventilating the greenhouse vinery.— 
When vines are grown in a greenhouse, a com¬ 
promise between two interests which may be¬ 
come conflicting has to be effected ; but at this 
season the vines should be paramount, and the 
house should be closed at four o’clock, to take 
advantage of the sun’s warmth to forward the 
Grapes, using, at the game time, plenty of 
moisture in the atmosphere by damping paths, 
Ac. On mild, calm nights a chink of air may 
be given with advantage. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Onions for exhibition.— Thin the plants 
out to 6 inches apart, and top-dress with char* 
coal dust, in which a little artificial manure 
has been mixed. Wood or earth ashes will do 
instead of the waste charcoal. Water when 
the hot weather sets in, and the hotter the 
weather the better the Onions will be if they 
get moisture enough. 

Asparagus and Rhubarb. —In the southern 
counties, cutting of Asparagus should cease after 
the 20th of June. We shall continue cutting 
tilt the end of the month this year, as the 
season is a backward one. Late-cutting is one 
cause of weakness in the plants. Another cause 
is permitting seedlings to spring up on the beds 
and allowing them to remain. Sometimes after 
Rhubarb ceases to be useful for making tarts 
and puddings, it is used for wine-making ; but 
if it is pulled toe much, if a sufficient number 
of leaves are not left oa the plants to keep up 

Digitized by 


Sowing Turnips.— This is a good time to sow 
& large breadth of Turnips for autumn use. 
Sow in drills, using a little superphosphate. If 
the weather is dry, soak the drills with water just 
previous to sowing, and scatter the seeds thinly 
on the damp earth. White Stone and Veitch’s 
Red Globe are good varieties for sowing now. 

Transplanting Beet. —The transplanted 
roots may not be so large, but the shape will be 
more uniform, and more refined in outline. 
Pinch back the leaves by removing a portion of 
them. The roots will be less exhausted, and 
new leaves will soon break away from the crown 
of the plants. They should be lifted with care, 
and in planting insert the roots with a dibble, 
carefully, so that they may grow straight, and 
not be deformed. Give a good watering, to 
settle them in their new positions. 

Hoeing. —Every spare minute should be occu¬ 
pied now in using the hoe among growing crops, 
for the double purpose of keeping clown weeds 
and maintaining a loose surface. In showery 
weather, use the fork instead of the hoe. The 
basis of successful culture is a loose, freely- 
stirred surface. 

Huntingdonshire. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

General work. —After the genial showers 
and subsequent sunshine of the last week or 
two all kinds of bedding plants should now be 
fairly established, and commencing to grow 
away nicely. Any tender thiDga that have 
only just been put out must be well attended 
to with water, both morning and evening, if 
necessary, and, if at all likely to suffer from 
sudden and powerful sun, should b? lightly 
shaded, if possible, during the middle of the 
day. I have noticed that plants in towns are 
especially liable to become scorched by strong 
sunshine succeeding a dull and cloudy period, 
probably from the leaf not possessing so much 
substance as those grown in couutry air, and, 
therefore, being more easily injured. I have 
always found it necessary to be exceedingly 
careful to afford a sufficient shade totenderplants 
when necessary during spring and early summer, 
especially under glass. But bear in mind that a 
heavy permanent shading greatly weakens the 
plants beneath, and only renders them more easily 
affected. In all cases a movable shading is 
best, and this should bo brought into use only 
when required, and run off again directly the 
need for it has passed away. Really first-class 
plants cannot be grown in or near large towns 
in summer without the aid of a properly fitted 
bHud and roller. 

Pelargoniums of the show, fancy, and regal 
sections need, however, but little shade—in 
fact the more Bunshine they are subjected to, 
in reason (if it is accompanied by plenty of air), 
the better they seem to succeed, and the mere 
abundantly they bloom. Plenty of water, as 
well as of liquid manure, must, however, be 
afforded them, though not a drop should be 
given until the soil shows signs of dryness, or 
the pot rings hollow when rapped. As soon as 
they are rooted out well in the flowering pots, 
and growing away, they should have some fluid 
nourishment — a weak decoction of stable 
manure, er guano, or soot-water. When coming 
into bloom give them a solution of sulphate of 
ammonia, half an ounce to the gallon of water, 
which will stimulate the production of bloom 
more than anything else. This may be given 
two or three times a week, or at every alternate 
watering. Zonals enjoy plenty of sunshine 
until the trusses are developing, then a little 
shade in the middle of the day, just to pre¬ 
serve the bloom, is greatly beneficial. Thtse 
must also be fed up well when becoming root- 
bound, and have a tree circulation of air around 
them. 

Fuchsias do best in a rather shady place; 
direct sunshine stunts and discolours both the 
leaves and flowers. Bpring-struck plants, now 
in 3-inch pots (60’s) or “ thumbs,” should be 
potted into 5-inch sizes, and grown on quickly, 
so as to make nice plants before autumn. 
Fuchsias can scarcely have too much water over¬ 
head, and when well established in flowering 
pots feed them well, and never let them get 
very dry. It is astonishing to what a large size 
Fuchsias in 5-inoh pots can be grown if nourish¬ 
ment in a liquid forqa is supplied as required. 


I have often had plants 2 feet in height, 0 inches 
to 1 foot through, and bearing ftcores of fin; 
blossoms in this size, by the free but judicious 
use of suitable liquid manures, in pots only 
5 inches in diameter. 

Balsams.— Pot on Balsams as fast as the^y 
will bear another shift. These delight in a 
rich, porous compost of turfy loam, rotten 
manure, and leaf-mould. At each potting bury 
the stems a little deeper, until the setting on of 
the lowest branches is right down on the soil. 
Give them plenty of water overhead and at the 
root, and they are sure to do well. They must 
have abundance of light—be kept close to the 
glass—and have free ventilation in warm 
weather as well. The present is a good time to 
re-pot Ferns, Palms, and such-like, now that 
they are iu full growth. After potting, keep 
them warm, close, shaded, and moist both at 
the root and overhead. Shade Calceolarias, 
of both the shrubby and herbaceous sections, 
from strong sunshine, and afford them plenty of 
air and moisture. These are among the best of 
town plants, but need unlimited attention to do 
well. _ B. C. R. 

A oat disperser. —On the subject of cats in 
gardens, a correspondent writes to & daily con¬ 
temporary : “ I have a nice garden, and used to 
be perpetually worried by cats until I adopted 
the following most effective remedy—Conceal¬ 
ing myself behind some bushes, armed with a 
large garden syringe filled with paraffin oil, I 
quietly awaited the advent of the marauding 
creatures, and upon getting well within range 
I shot the contents of the syringe over the 
offending cats, who immediately made off to a 
respectable distance and naturally commenced 
to lick themselvee ; the taste and smell of the 
horrid stuff so completely upset them that it 
quite cured them of trespassing in my garden, 
lor in no case did the same cat appear twice. I 
now scarcely ever get a visit from the feline 
race, and it is quite amusing to watch neigh¬ 
bours’ cats avoid my garden wall and carefully 
walk some distance round through a field rather 
than over my wall. If anyone troubled with 
cats tries this unpleasant, though humano treat¬ 
ment, they will avoid him and his garden like a 
pestilence.—G. R.” 

A plague of slugs,and worms.—I am 
afraid “ F. E.” (p. 17*2), will get but little 
assistance from either hedgehog or gull. I have 
proved, with him, that ducks do more harm than 
good. They work in the day, aud the slugs are 
busy by night. Their webbed feet impart a 
smooth face to the soil, which stops it up, and 
makes it prejudicial to the well being of most 
cultivated plants. A few months ago I saw 
some Potatoes turned up in a paddock where 
ducks have been running daily for years. The 
inside of most of them were entirely eaten out 
by slugs. I noticed the same thing the two 
previous years. Some soils are much more in¬ 
fested with this pest than others. I had nine 
years’ experience on the light lands on the green 
sand. There I had but little trouble with slugs; 
but where I am at present, on the tertiary clay, 
they are a veritable pest. I have had just the 
same experience in other places on thisformation. 
In dry weather they do not trouble us, but in 
wet seasons we can do nothing to effectually 
check their ravages. For many years I have 
been on the look-out for a specific for this 
aggravating peat, but have not succeeded in dis¬ 
covering anything that has not signally failed 
os in the hour of need. I have for some years 
given up trapping aud hand-picking, for I have 
found that, while I have destroyed thousands, 
the posthumous progeny of those destroyed, 
together with that of those that escaped, num¬ 
bered tens of thousands; besides, where a 
garden is of any size, treading stiff land in wet 
weather in search of slugs, would resemble 
cutting a man’s head off to cure the tooth¬ 
ache—the remedy is worse than the dis¬ 
ease. Some are of opinion that injudicious 
manuring causes the multiplication of slugs. 
A short distance from where I am there 
is some land in a paddock that has for six years 
been planted with Potatoes without manure, but, 
nevertheless, is badly infested with Blugs. Aa 
regards starving the vermin out, how can we do 
that when most of the cultivated crops are food 
for slugs? With regard to stirring and hoeing 
the soil as a remedy, to get treading a clayey 
soil in a wet time, tot this purpose, would be 
creating an evil Worse than the one intended to 
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be remedied. The following are some of the 
expedients we employ as preventives : Plants 
that are liable to be destroyed by slugs we put 
out in dry, instead of showery, weather. In 
watering the plants after being planted, we do 
not water all the ground, but pour the water 
close to tho plant, wetting as little of the sur¬ 
face as possible, and we do this in the morning 
instead of in the evening. At night we 
sprinkle a dusting of lime over the soil. 
Most kinds of plants, if they are carefully 
shaken out so sb not to damage the roots, and 
carefully planted, will root very well during 
sunshiny weather. When the ground is rough, 
we put a little fine soil in the hole around the 
plant. If the weather is wet when the seed¬ 
lings should be pricked out, we often put them 
in small pots and wait for fine weather. Even 
in wet weather we find that plants turned out 
into the ground from pots will escape the slugs, 
when seedlings of the same kind, pricked out 
directly from the seed pan, have all been 
destroyed. Sometimes we cover the ground 
with aoout an inch and a-half of ashes before 
pricking out the seedlings ; but this is only a 

K rtial check. This year, about ten days 
fore the wot set in, wo did so before 
we pricked out a batch of Cauliflower seed¬ 
lings. They remained quite unmolested while 
the weather remained fine, but since the fine 
weather broke up almost all have disappeared. 


deeper than most of the Narcieai. When 
it is successfully grown it is one of the loveliest 
of all, and as it is the latest it is much valued 
by lovers of the Narcissus.—C. T. G. 


A STREAMLEr IN A DEVONSHIRE 
GARDEN. 

Those who are fortunate enough to possess in 
their garden or grounds a brook or streamlet 
generally know how to take the best advantage 
of it, to as to render it a charmiog feature in 
tho landscape ; but not always do we find a 
stream made so much of as that shown in our 
illustration, which represents one running 
through the garden at the Duke of Bedford’s 
delightful summer residence at Eodsleigh, in 
Devon. ThU tiny rill meanders cheerfully at 
the bottom of a deep dell, but here and there 
Bhows itself in more open parts. Nature has 
done so much to fringe its banks with Ferns, 
and other native growth, that little is needed 
in the way of artificial planting, except, per¬ 
haps, giving here and there a touch of bright 
colour by planting showy-flowered water plants. 
One can imagine the variety of plant life that 
bedecks the banks of this rivulet in a county 
like Devon, and particularly in a spot where 
wealth is beatowod in rendering the garden 
beautiful in the highest sense of the word. A 
brookside, such as that here illustrated, may be 


Hydrolapathum), and Ferns, such tfs the Royal 
Fern—a capital water plant. A long catalogue 
of plants might be made to choose from by 
those who set their minds upon having a 
beautiful brookside garden, but the foregoing 
will suffice now. Those who wish for further 
information on the subject, may refer to No. 
328 of Gardening Illustrated, in which will 
be found illustrations of many of the plants here 
referred to. 


16753.— How to destroy ants and 
scale-—If a piece of camphor, about the size of 
a Filbert, ba placed iu a couple of quarts of hot 
water, and when cool enough applied to pot or 
other plants infested with ants, the insects will 
be destroyed without injury to the plants. If 
one part of calomel be carefully incorporated 
with ten parts of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, 
and placed in little heaps over the nests and 
runs, the ants will eat it and die. When they 
first get about strongly in spring is the best 
time to apply these agents (calomel and sugar) 
for thoir destruction. Ants are very hard to 
effectually clear out of a place, and therefore it 
is very desirable, in all attempts to be rid of 
them, to persist in the remedies applied. When 
found away from the roots or stems of plants, 
the best and surest remedy of all is to flood 
them out or scald them in with boiling water. 
As regards the scale, if such it be, take some 



A Streamlet in a Devonshire Garden. 


I used to preserve my Dahlias duriug a wet 
time, just after being put out into the ground, 
with doses of lime around each plant, repeated 
every night. But now they are put out during 
dry weather, and then left to fight it out with¬ 
out being watered. They soon get a tough, 
leathery character, which slugs dislike. When 
treated in this way the plants remain stationary 
for a time, but after they have once made a 
start they often soon overtake those that have 
been carefully watered. We put them out in 
the middle of May, if the weather permits. 
Watering makes the soil cold, and does more 
injury to the plants than they would receive if 
they were left drier.—L. C. K., Inlc of Wight. 

- When I vu troubled with the above I went out at 

night with a lantern and pail, and took a large quantity 
of the wonnii. You must more quietly and quickly or you 
will lose them ; it is the sound of the foot on the earth tnat 
frightens them away, not the light I also carried a bag 
of fine dry and freah lime ; this 1 shook about—the lime- 
dust would And the snails and worms where you could not 
see them —W. 8. 

16933 and 16933.— Narcissi not flower¬ 
ing. — I think both these queries refer to 
Narcissus poeticus flore-pleno. This year this 
Narcissus has been unsatisfactory in moat places, 
and I wrote to Mr. W. B. Hartland, of Cork, ask¬ 
ing him whether my experience was an excep¬ 
tional one, or whether the bulbs have been failures 
elsewhere. Mr. Hartland tells me that his ex- 

S erience has been similar to mine, and that the 
owera have not been as numerous or as good as 
usual. N. p. fl-pl. requires to be planted in soil 
very well prepared ouaralso to be pilt in rather 
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made attractive and beautiful from early in 
spring till late in autumn by a proper selection 
of suitable hardy plants. First, it might be gay 
with Calthas, Forget-me-nots—and than these, 
what more showy plants could be found ? 
For distant effect nothing excels the Calthas, 
particularly the double-flowered sorts. Fol¬ 
lowing these, might be Snowflakes (Leucojum), 
several water-loving Irises, such as sibirica, 
Knempferi, ochroleuca, Paeud-acorus, and others, 
accompanied by Lysimachias, with long wreaths 
of yellow flowers, the flowering Rush (Buto- 
mus), Willow Herb (Epilobium), Purple 
Loosestrife (Lythrum) in various shades of 
purple, Mimuluses, and Arrow-Heads, double 
and single, and in autumn, the fiery Lobelia 
csrdinalis. Where particular care is bestowed 
upon bog and water plants, there are hosts of 
choice plants that would flourish by the water¬ 
side, but which, on account of their smallness, 
are always in danger of being overrun by 
stronger plants. We need only mention the 
many Primulas that delight in a water side 
soil, hardy Cypripediums, Droseras, Helonias, 
some of the Gentians, Sarracenias, Rhexia, and 
Spigelia. The plants that flourish submerged 
are about equally numerous ; mention need only 
lie made of Nymphieas, Nuphars, Menyanthes, 
Hottonia, Vil larsia, Callas, Alismas, to show 
the beauty that such plants would give to a 
quiet stream, though unsuited to a fast¬ 
running brook. Among bolder plants for the 
bank are the Gunneras, manicata and scabra, 
Giant Parsnips(Heracleum), Giant Dock (Rumex 


common size and dissolve at the rate of fonr 
pounds to the gallon of water, and, while warm, 
thoroughly wet all parts of the infested plants. 
Let this dry on, and in the course of twenty- 
four hours thoroughly and forcibly wash it oft' 
with warm water, using a syringe or garden- 
engine for the purpose. This plan removes the 
insects mechanically. Paraffin, at the rate of 
half a fluid ounce to the gallon of water, 
kept well agitated by the syringe while 
using, is a good remedy for scale. Wash 
off an hour after using. Neither of the 
preceding can be used on other than smooth- 
leaved (Hants, as Camellias, Ac. ; on woolly 
or hairy foliage they could not be again 
washed off, and the plants would suffer in 
consequence. When practicable to apply 
smothers, compounds of various mixtures,such as 
Boft soap, Gishurst’s compound, Tobacco-water, 
clay, sulphur, and nux vomica have been tried. 
This last, a deadly poison, has to be need spar¬ 
ingly in any compound ; a very small quantity, 
too, suffices to kill the scale, if it can only be 
brought into contact with it and kept so for a 
sufficient time. Two ounces of nux vomica to a 
gallon of smear has been found sufficient to clear 
the scale from Peach and Nectarine tress. Be¬ 
sides the various smears mentioned above, we 
have found on evergreen trees that cleaning off 
by band is a sure method, although slow. On 
Gardenias and like subjects hand cleaning is 
about the only remedy, except when the plants 
are at rest.—From “Garden Pests and their 
; Eradication. ’’^Celer KT Audax. 
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BULKS FOB OORBBSPONDHNT& 

Questions.— Queries and answers an inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rulet 
hen laid down for thevr guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the PuElishrr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to to used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardrxino has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communication 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Coirespondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardbnikg should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


16933.—Bose culture.—WillJ. 0. 0.” kindly tell 
me the beet way to make a bed for trowing Roeee?— 
R. J.H. J. 

1698S.— Floral gum.— Can any reader of Gardhxinq 
give me a recipe for making floral gum, each as is used by 
florists?— Albert, Glasgow. 

16984.— Abutilon Yitlfollum.— Can any correspon¬ 
dent inform me where Abutilon vitifolium oan be obtained? 
—J. G. K., Tunbridge Wells. 

16965 — Edinburgh Pansy Show.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me on what day the Scottish Pansy Society’s 
Show is to be held, and oblige— Paxsy Grower? 

16966.— Double white Rockets.— Ought double 
white Rocket* to be cut down and earthed up after flower¬ 
ing, to obtain good seta for ensuing season?—A. H. F. 

16967. — Seedling Dahlias. — Will Dahlia-growers 
kindly tell me the best way and time to raise seedlings of 
double Dahlias, so as to ensure good bloom during the 
current year ?—R. 8. 

10968.— The “Tortoise" Stove.— Will any reader 
inform me if I oan use a “ Tortoise ” alow oombustion 
stove inside a greenhouse without danger to plants— 
mostly hardy ?—W. G. 

16989 — Climbing plants for conservatory.— 
Will some readers kindly tell me the names of some pretty 
■mall climbers for a conservatory ? They must be easy to 
grow.— R. F. R., Pembrokeshire. 

16990.— Double Narcissi becoming single.— My 
double white Narcissi are gradually becoming single. 
They have not been more than three years in their present 
quarters, and are not crowded. Can anyone advise me 
bow to prevent this process ?—Scoloprndrium, Dublin. 

16991.—Roses.— Ought the reddish-coloured shoots of 
Rose-trees to be out off now? If not now, when should 
they be?—R. F. R. **» If they proceed from what is 
called the stock below the head of the Rose, they should 
be cut of now, but do not prune the growth until the 
winter.— Ed. 

16992.— Artificial manures.— What are the best 
manures for watering Celery, French Beans, Peas, 
Cabbage, Ac., and would they be beneficial to all plants? 
How, and in what proportions, should they be mixed, and 
bow often applied ? If horse-droppings are used, iu what 
proportions snould they be mixed ?—W. F. 

16993.— Backward Geraniums.—I absolutely fail 
to ascertain the reason of my big Geraniums being so back¬ 
ward. Leaves are plentiful; but they keep dwarf, and a 
great number of them wither when quite young. Am I 
treating them rightly by syringing them with water four 
times weekly, or can any readers advise any course which 
may have the effect of reviving and developing them ?— 
R. V. S. P. 


16994.—Hardy perennials from seed.—I wish to 
grow from seed some hardy perennials (dowering or 
foliage). Will any reader kindly give nauiee of a few 
which will carry foliage through the winter? Will the 
following remain evergreen : Alyasum saxatile, Gen- 
tiana aoaulis. Poker plant (Tritoma), and Perennial 
Candytuft?-C. N. P. Yes; and perhaps some of our 

readers will name a few others, swell as the Christmas 
Rose (Helleborus niger), Large-leaved Saxifrage, 
Bpimedium. —Ed. 

1699&.— Bulbs In window boxes.— I am going to 
have some boxes, 4 feet long, 9 inches deep and wide, to 
stand outside my window. Will “ By fleet” tell me whether 
I could grow Crocus in them ? If so, when should 1 plant, 
and how many would suoh boxes require ? I also propose 
to grow the early single Tulips in boxes of the same size. 
Wifi the boxes need any protection during the winter, and 
what number of Tulips would suffice for each box ? Also 
what is the variety best suited for suoh purpose ?- 
Bulbist, Northampton. 

1699J.— Vinos withering 1 .—In March last year we 
planted one Muscat and two Black Hamburgh Vines— 
vinery, south aspect, and border (outside) also south. 
During last summer the Vines grew satisfactorily, and 
«ko seemed te be thriving In this early spring. During 
the last month, however, they have withered, and now 
aeem dead. Is it worth while to leave them through the 
summer to see if they will revive, or should I plant new 
Vinee at onoe, or when would be the best time ? Having 
lost one season, I am anxious to get others forward as soon 
a* possible.— Alpha, Suffolk. ,% There is something 
rather strange about your Vines. Is there anything 
wrong in the border with the roots f Are there any wire- 
worms in the soil f It seems difficult to account for such 
a sudden and complete collapse. Examine the roots, and, 
(f they are healthy, cut the young rods down to the bottom 
qf the rafter, and start afresh... If the roots are dead, find 
out the cause, remove it, and plant afresh alt 
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16997.— Roses for conservatory,—will anyone tell 
me the names of six good Roses for growing in a conser¬ 
vatory ? I have a good bed, about 3 feet wide and about 
10 feet long, whioh I think of filling with a row cf Rose- 
trees. There is a Vine at the side growing under the 
glass roof. I want to know when to put them in, and of 
what sorts the trees ought to be. Ought they to be dwarf 
or tall Roses ?-R. F. R., Pembrokeshire. 

10998 — Azaleas dying.—Can any AZ&le& grower 
give me any explanation as to the cause of the death, one 
after the other, of my Azaleas ? The disease first shows 
itself in the middle of the tree by a gradual withering of 
the leaves ; this continues to spread, and finally the tree 
dies. My gardener seems utterly unable to explain the 
cause. They are regularly watered, turned out of conser¬ 
vatory in summer, and, 1 believe, have every proper atten¬ 
tion. I lost three or four Azaleas last year, and have 
already lost three this year. —Ax Old Subscriber. 

10999.—Seedling Peach.— In October last year I put 
a Peach-stone in a pot of mould, simply out of curiosity, 
and about nine weeks ago I had the pleasure of seeing a 
plant peeping through the ground. It has been kept in 
an ordinary room, facing south and has grown to between 
7 inches and 8 inches high. I wish to put it outdoors, and 
shall feel obliged if any readers will kindly tell me the 
beat position for it, what kind of soil it will require, and 
when I should put it out I have walls facing east and 
west respectively upon which I could train the plant.— 
Novice, Swindon. 

17000.— Steam from greenhouse boiler,— Would 
44 B tiling Water ” (page 158) please tell me how he 
manages to keep his lire on so long without attention ? 1 

fill my furnace up with gas coke, broken small, and shove 
the damper in nearly close at 10 o'clock at night. When 
I go there at eight in th« morning it seems as if the Are 
had been out a*out two hours. I have tried regulating it 
at ash-hole. What does he mean by 44 gauge-mark ?” All 
gardeners that I have spoken to regarding steam from 
boilers agree that It injures plants, especially in winter, 
some recommending a pipe oonneoted with the feed-tank, 
to go through the greenhouse wall, to carry steam off.— 
Amateur. 

17001.— Slimy pond.—Will any of your readers 
kindly help me out of a difficulty ? I have been clearing 
out, and renovating and restocking, a fish-pond in the 
garden, and since it has been done there is a continued 
slimy scum or Moss covering the pond; it seems to 
grow at the bottom, and rises to the top, which it never 
did before, and the fish seem to be dying fast. I put some 
Watercress in a vase, and attributed it to that; but have 
now taken it out, but still with the same result-yet a clear 
spring is continually running in. 1 have fsur very large 
pots, submerged, with rich soil, bone-dust, and guano, 
in which are a Lily (Nuphar advena). and an Aponogeton 
distaohyon. They were packed In Moss, and planted as 
received in the pots.— Davis, Birmingham. 

17002.—Anemones.—Will someone who is successful 
with Anemones tell me what to do? In the winter of 
13811 planted bulbs, and they bloomed splendidly last 
May and June, and I left them undisturbed iu the ground. 
Last winter I bought more bulb®, thinking to make a row 
of those of the year before. The new ones are blooming 
well, but I am as far as ever from my row, as the old bulbs 
only threw up a few leaves and miserable little blooms 
about three months ago, which came to nothing, and now 
look dying awav. Ought I to have lifted the bulbs and 
planted late in the winter, as at first ? I live in a cold 
midland oounty, and the bed is exposed. Should I have 
manured the bed ? and what is the reason they fail the 
second year ? Will the writer of the article on Anemones 
as annuals (p. 156) tell me where to get good seed, and 
when to plant it ?— Axemoxk. 

17003.—An amateur’s difficulty.—I have built 
two greenhouses, span-roofed, one intended for a vinery, 
the other a Cucumber-house. In the vinery I have planted 
up one side four young Vines, on the other side Mardchal 
Nisi Roses. The Cucumber-house is devoted entirely to 
Cucumbers I am only an amateur, and have to depend 
on information from friends ; these differ from each other. 
Would you kindly tell me whether the Roses and Vines do 
well together, and ought I to nip the flowers off the 
Cucumbers—I mean these that do not show fruit ? I have 
heard many persons dispute as to whether it is best to let 
them remain on or to take them off. —Amateur. »*» The 
Marichal Niel Rose will succeed very well in a vinery 
trained on one side of the span roof. If you want to save 
seeds from your Cucumbers you must leave the male 
/lowers on, or otherwise fertilise the flowers. It sometimes 
happens that early in the season the fruit will not swell in 
the absence cf the male bloi corns; but at this season, if the 
plants are vigorous, the fruits swe'l without artificial 
fertilisation. Very few people take ths trouble to pick the 
male blossoms off their Cucumber plants. It would involve 
too much work; though , in the case cf a very Dee-seeding 
kind, it might be advisable if one had plenty of time.—H. 


To the following queries briej editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

17004.— Double Dahlias (S .).—Seedlings raised this 
spring and planted out will probably flower this season. 

17005.— Large Pansies (Xenophon ).—Light rich 
and a warm position, will produoe the best Panslts. 

17006 — Chrysanthemums (Constant Reaier).—lt 
your Chrysanthemums are not up by this time they are 
dead. 

17007.— Glolre de Dijon Roses (J. PoweU).—U 
your Roees have no foliage by this time we do not think 
they will ever have any. 

170 A—Asters, Stocks, and summer Chrysan¬ 
themums (Boasting Molly).— Plant about a foot apart, 
either in lines or dumps. 

17009.—Oorianders (IF. Hockleff ).—The Coriander is 
a plant having Parsley-like flowers, wad may be y own in 
the open sir. When the seedlings are big enough, plant 
them out. 

17010.—Spirsaa not blooming ( Novice , Mott ram) 
—The specimen shows indications of want of air and 
light—it is drawn up, in foot, awl henoe the weakness of 
I the flower spikes. 


1701L—Vine and Aprioot leaves ( IF. T. M.J.— 
Nothing ails these leaves beyond a Uttls weakness el 
growth. They fall off because they are in feeble health. 
I he culture must be looked to. 

17012.—Carnation blooming unsatisfactorily 
(Mrs. Simpson Barlow).—We oan only suggest that the 
unsatisfactory blooms of your Carnation, Mary Morris, are 
due to the over-feeding of the plants. 

17013.—Mildew on Vines (A. Matthews).— The 
cause of mildew is a disputed point; but the usual remedy 
is flowers of sulphur, either sprinkled over the Vines, or 
made into a paste, with which the pipes are painted. 

17014 —Culture of Vegetable Marrows (A. 
Mooay ).—The culture of Vegetable Marrows has often 
been described in Gardbkino ; but, in compliance with 
your request, we publish an article on the subject in this 
number. 

17015 ,-Labumum with various - coloured 
flowers (J. IF. Courteney). —It is a hybrid called Cytisus 
Adami, a cross between C. purpureus and C. Laburnum. 
A rote on the subject appeared in Gardening for June 
13th last year. 

17016 —Herbaceous plants (Seestu).—A herba¬ 
ceous plant is one that is not woody—whose stems are of 
soft texture. It may be annual, perennial, or bulbous. 
The ootnmon definition of 44 herbaceous plant” is applied 
to a hardy perennial. 

17017 —Newly-planted Vine in cold frame 
(H. E. p ./—You do not state whether you have planted 
out the Vine or not. Generally speaking, you cannot 

K ther fruit from Vines until they are planted out, and 
ve made at least one year’s good growth. 

17018 —Seedling Crocuses (St. John's, Jersey).— It 
is not likely that you will raise from seed finer varieties 
than those you possess; but the raising of seedlings is in¬ 
teresting work, and you may get good varieties among 
them. Sow now in pans of soil under a hand-light. 

17019 .— Pruning Roee (Alp/m).—Do not prune till 
autumn. If vou prune now, you will encourage the for¬ 
mation of small, slender, and weakly shoots. Treat the 
plant liberally with an occasional dose of weak liquid 
manure-water, so ai to induce it to make strong growth. 

17020—Orchid culture (Proculf— Yes; you may 
hope to sucoeed in growing Ccologyne crietata, Bletia 
Geblna, and C.i pripedium barbatum and insigne in your 
greenhouse. Consult Mr. Douglas's articles in last volume 
(No. 317 and subsequent issues), and other notes published 
more recently. 

17021.— Plants for cold greenhouse (Green¬ 
house).— Yes ; there are many things that you oan grow in 
an absolutely unheated greenhouse. Articles on the sub¬ 
ject have appeared in Gardening from time to time, and 
you will derive much help from one on 44 Hardy plants 
grown in pots.” on page 130, May 15th. 

17022 .—Getting rid of woodlice (IF. Leonard).— 
You must trap them. Bait flower-pots with pieces of 
Potato, and cover these with Moes or hay. Shake the 
woodlioe into a bucket of hot water. There are many 
other traps that you oan employ. Read the note on page 
622, in the number for January 2nd last. 

170.3. — Expensive illustrated gardening 
books (C. N. PJ —The production of a book with many 
hundred illustrations Is an extremely expensive under¬ 
taking. These illustrations are invaluable, and it it im¬ 
possible to sell works involving years of labour and much 
artist io skill for less than they oost 11 is possible, however, 
that future editions of some of the works that you mention 
may be issued at a lower price. 

17024—Blistered Peach leaves (Marian) —The 
Peach leaves eent were badly blistered ; but there was no 
trace of mildew or insects. The blistering is caused by 
cold ; probably your Peach wall is exposed to cold currents 
of air, and shelter is the only really effective remedy. It 
would be impossible, without seeing the place, to say what 
form the shelter should assume: but a group of shrubs at 
one end has often had a beneficial effect. A temporary 
screen of Reeds on the windward side would be useful. 


17025 .-Chrysanthemum leaves diseased (L. 
Hantonl —We do not think that your Chrysanthemum 
leaves are suffering from the attacks of any insects; but 
they seem diseased in a very peculiar manner. Your 
specimens were much crushed and dried In transit, so that 
we oould not examine them properly. Please send a few 
more in a small tin box. Have the leaves been sprinkled 
with anything which oan have injured them? If this 
disease seems to spread, pick off all the affected leaves and 
burn them.—G. S. S. 


17026. - Peach and Nectarine - trees not 
fruiting (Alpha ).—It is not unusual for young Peach- 
trees only one year planted to cast most of their blossoms, 
especially if they are growing freely. This might have 
happened if the greatest care had been taken in fertilising 
the blossoms. The presence of bees among the blossoms 
of fruit-trees is, undoubtedly, benefloial, but by no means 
absolutely necessary, as there are other means quite as 
effectual. Some use the camel’s-hair pencil to disperse 
the pollen. A tap with the hand on the trellis in the 
middle of the day will send It flying. A few dashes with the 
syringe will do it quite as effectually ae the bees. A 
feathery plume of the Pampas Grass drawn lightly over 
the blossoms is as good as anything, if done at the right 
time, whioh is just when the pollen grains are ripe.—H. 


17027 —Vines Injured (M. A. S., North Finchley). 
—Paraffin oil is so difficult to mix with other things, and 
is of such uncertain strength, that, unless some special 
need exists for a strong insecticide to be used, it is better 
to be content with the milder dressing used in previou 
years, or to use only soap and water with a biusfa that will 
penetrate the oraoks ana crevioes. If the injured Vines 
are cut down now, and the strongest of the young shoots 
breaking away from the base trained up, there will pro¬ 
bably be a good crop of Grapes on the young rods next 
year. It is better not to orop Vine borders at all. as the 
roots should be encouraged to come up to the surface, to 
induce ihe formation of short-jointed wood. It is diffi¬ 
cult without seeing them to say why the Black Hamburgh 
Vines in pots do not bear fruit. It is probable that, owing 
to the position In whioh they are grown, the wood does 
not ripenT Are they grown in the shade o t other plantst 
U will .KpUic It H. 
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17028. —Taking Muahroom Bpawn (G. F. C.J— 
The spawn can be taken from a bed fn active growth by 
breaking up a part of that bed, and taking flaky pieces, 
with the white threads of spawn visible, and inserting 
them in a new bed just ready for spawning. The pieces 
may be as large as one’s hand, and should be inserted 
9 inches apart If bought spawn be used, break it up into 
pieoes as large as a hen's egg, and insert it just under the 
surface of the new bed. oover it in, and beat it down 
flnniy. Your question is rather vague, and, if this does 
not give you all the information you want, please write 
Again more fully.—H. 

17020.— Insects in gardens (Young Amateur).— 
When your letter reached us there was no insect on the 
leaf; but, from what you say, it was evidently the Cuckoo 
or Frog-spittle Insect (Aphrophora spumaria). This insect 
is decidedly injurious to the plants it feeds on, and it 
seems far from particular in this respect The young, as 
soon as they are hatched, begin to suck the juices of the 
plants, and the amount they draw from them must be 
very considerable, os, besides feeding themselves, they 
have to keep supplying the frothy covering. This insect, 
in its fully developed state, is the common Frog-hopper. 
Remove the insects with a stiffish brush, and wash it when 


necessary in water. The long yellow insect whioh you 
mention, and give a sketch of, is one of the ceutipedes 
(Geophilus subterraneus); it is not known to injure plants. 
“The black-fly attacking small bush” and “the small 
white insect underground'" we cannot name without 
further information. “Garden Pests and Their Eradica¬ 
tion,” published by L. Upoott Gill, 170, Strand, W.C., 
will prabably suit you.—G. S. S. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS. 

Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens roe mean a complete shoot ofthe plant with 
towers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or /lowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, such os 
Moses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

*% Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
he addressed to the Editor, $7, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— E. G. D.—l, Stellaria Kolos tea ; 
2, Geranium Kobertionum ; S, Geum ooooineum ; 4, Soilla 

campanulata.- D. E. F. —Lonioera Caprifolium.- 

E. S. —1, Ornithogalum umbel latum ; 2, Diplacus gluti- 

msul- F. V.— Saxifraga hypuoides. - A. Harman .— 

Double Pyrethrum; Spiraea confusa.--V. S. C.— Bird 

Cherry (Prunus Pad us); not rare.- S. R. W.— Alonsoa 

incisa.-IP. Day.—Copper Austrian Brier; not un¬ 
common.- IP. IP., Exeter. —The Jane Berry is men¬ 

tioned in Loudon’s Encyclopaedia as the popular namo of 
Amelanchier canadensis, we do not And it in Johnson's 
dictionary. The specimen that you now send is, we think, 
A. ov&lis. A. ovalis and A. Botryapium are both tali 
tress. Genista hlspanica. We cannot decide the other 
questions from your specimens—a seem* to have 
affinity with Geranium pratense; 6 looks like G. san- 
guineum ; but neither seems identical with the true 

species.- Diant has. —Trifolium tomentosum.- E. 

Sartrum.— You should send a specimen. There is no 
plant called Zsphyranthes oorlusoides ; it is probably Z. 

earinata.- St. John's , Jersey.— The plant you describe 

is the Oriental Poppy (Papaver orientals). Your best 
plan Is to procure a plant iu autumn from any hardy plant 

nursery.- E Lid Ion.—1, Tradescantia virginica (Seider- 

wort); 2, Ornithogalum umbellatum (Star of Bethlehem). 

- Sparie Scans. —Ixiaorateroides.- Nimrod.— 1, You 

must Bend properly-developed specimen ; 2, Agathaa 

ceelestis; 3, Send in flower; looks like Eupatorium.- 

Joseph Arthur.— Tradesc.nia repens.- Mrs. A—Both 

withered and unrecognisable ; flower looks like species of 

Soorzonera (of no garden value).- Florist,.■ -^Semper- 

vivum tabulsofonne. The falling of the leaves is natural. 
—J. Humphrey.— 1, Cytisus supinus ; 2, Viburnum 
Lentago ; 3, Specimen insufficient for naming ; 4, Spinoa 

ulmlfolia.- G. P .—Fablana iinbricata (white); Eurybia 

Gunn! (Daisy-like flower); Buddlea globosa (yellow). You 

should have attached the numbers to the plants- Mrs. 

Lyon .—One of the forms of the common garden Hint. 


TO CORRE3PONDBNT3. 


- Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as toe have to 
go to preee some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
ahsioered in the first number issued after they are re - 
eioed. 

We should be glad if leaders t could remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that tee cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Dianthus .—Please write again respecting fungus, and 

tend another specimen.- T. Hughes.— You should look 

In the “ London Directory ” for lists of tradesmen. The 
names of the following blrd-stuffers, among others, are 
given there : Butt, 49, Wigmore-street. W.; Cooper, 811, 
Kingsland-road, E.; Dawes, 72, Denmark-hill, S E. 


16924. —Lawn full of weeds- —You can¬ 
not do better than destroy the present turf, 
which is so weedy, and sow the space with lawn 
Grass seed. You may do this at once. Dig 
over the ground carefully, pick out all obnoxious 
Weeds, then roll and well level the surface, 
after which make the surface fine for the re¬ 
caption of the seeds, and rake it well over after 
the seeds are sown. When the Grass has grown 
2 inches high, run a light roller over it when 
the surface is dry ; this should he done regularly 
once a week all the summer. All young lawn 
Grass, raised from seed, should be mown at least 


twice with a scythe 
used upon it.—J. C, 


before the lawn know 
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POT DAHLIAS FOR TOWN BALCONIES. 

These truly handsome late summer flowers 
being now obtainable in many improved varie¬ 
ties, including the tall and dwarf doubles, the 
Pompone, Cactus, and the favourite single 
kind8, afford ample material for the floral em¬ 
bellishment of many barren spaces, too often 
observable in the midst of large towns. Indeed, 
for positions enclosed by miles of buildings, 
where many subjects fail to yield satisfactory 
results, the Dahlia stands unrivalled as a perfect 
bloomer, and the single Pompone varieties are 
excellent for cutting, certainly very lovely in 
colour, and are the most suitible as regirds 
height for cultivation iu pots for the purpose 
specified in our heading, or, indeed, for any 
vacant spaces where a few showy flowers are in 
request. Where, however, large, massive, 
handsome flowers are required, the dwarf 
doubles should be selected. If cultivated upon 
a baloony, a position open to the full light 
should be chosen, as any covering in the shape 
of a verandah would cause the plants to become 
drawn and weakened. To obviate this, where 
such an obstacle exists, they should be 
grown on in any light position, and removed to 
their flowering quarters when one or two 
blooms have expanded and the plants are well 
set with strong ends, and at this stage all the 
shoots should be neatly nipped out. 12-inch 
pots are suitable, and should be crocked with a 
few pieoes of “potsherd,” that the necessarily 
copious moisture to be applied, in the shape of 
watering, both night and morning during hot 
weather, may pass freely away, and no 
water should be allowed to remain in the 
saucers. A firm stake should be driven nearly 
in the centre of the pots at the time of planting, 
and strong plants should be selected out of 
single pots, and started at once. Tie each 
somewhat loosely to the stake, so allowing for 
the growth of the stem, and use, as soil, good 
garden loam well broken up. The plants should 
never suffer from drought, and leaf waterings 
are beneficial for keeping down insects. Ear¬ 
wigs will sometimes find their way to the 
flowers, but a sure trap is a small flower pot, 
containing a few dead leaves, or a piece of paper 
folded a few times ; this should be placed, in¬ 
verted, upon the top of the stake, and the earwigs 
should be shaken out and destroyed. A few of 
the smaller buds should be removed if very 
numerous, as many of these never mature, and 
weaken the rest of the flowers. A shoot here 
and there may also be cat away, if growing too 
thickly. The above simple treatment would 
suffice to maintain the plants in health, but 
should a lack of vigour present itself from the 
use of poor, unsuitable soil, an occasional 
sprinkling of some artificial manure upon the 
surface would be beneficial; however, we have 
never known the Dahlia to fail, even in towns, 
when grown in ordinary good garden soil, and 
if a little well-decayed manure can be added, 
the blooms will be all the finer. All the varie* 
ties specified are easily obtainable, at a cheap 
rate, through any town nurseryman, and con¬ 
tain, among the newer sections, many brilliant 
bicolors, both tipped and striped; but, even 
where deep colours are in request, a few pure 
white flowers should not be omitted. 

& Stamford Hill. 


BOUQUETS OF WILD FLOWERS. 

Now when fields, meadows, and lanes teem 
with beautiful flowers, there Is no need to con¬ 
fine ourselves to gardens for a supply of cut 
flowers for our vases or for making bouquets. 
There are numbers of wild flowers in hedge¬ 
rows that might be gathered and arranged 
tastefully in vases so as to give variety to the 
floral decorations of the dinner-table, for in¬ 
stance. If garden flowers are used day after 
day for such purposes, they are apt, through too 
much familiarity, to lose their charm, but by 
varying them during spring and summer with 
wild flo tvers—such, for example, as wild Roses, 
Campanulas, Irises, Ox-eye Daisies, and the 
like—we have always something fresh presented 
to us. 

A few elegant Grasses from the meadow, 
combined with a selection, at any season, of 
flowering branchlets from the shrubbery or 


common garden border, and a free handed and 
tasteful grouping, without orowding, and with a 
well-balanced proportion of natural foliage, may 
be. made to form a composition, such as' a 
painter might desire to transfer to his. canvas, 
while he assuredly could never wish to dip 
brush in colour for one of the expensive 
bouquets of the “ Cauliflower ” type. This 
has long been a favouiite theory of the 
writer in the matter of flower grouping; and 
the other day he found it gracefully exemplified 
on the drawing-room table of a friend, bv a 
graceful half-wild bouquet from field and g&raen. 
Formed with the free grace and uncrowdcd 
arrangement which, as nearly as may be, illus¬ 
trated his views. It is needless to state that a 
lady’s fingers and a lady’s taste were the joint 
authors or the composition. In the arrange¬ 
ment, each flower and Grass of the gathering 
had been made to find its seemingly proper 
place, unjostled by its neighbour, and so freoly 
and easily located in its basket-work receptacle* 
supported on three slender canes of Bamboo, 
that even its foliage had room to display its 
graces and mode ol growth. 

The excessive formality of the. present 
orthodox form of presentation . or ball-room 
bouquets exhibits a kind of close packing in 
whioh the delicate graces of flower-form are 
entirely hidden. The end sought in this 
kind of grouping appears to be a method of 
p icking together (according to price) an abun- 
dance of rare, and consequently expensive, 
flowers, all of which must be got-into the same 
lump. This system, of course, necessitates the 
use of such flowers as are more or less rare, and 
there is, perhaps, no other way of making up a 
bouquet that shall be fairly worth, in intrinsic 
value, from five shillings to five guineas. The 
cut flowers of which the bouquet is composed 
are probably worth all the money at their re¬ 
spective market prices; and, for-certain occa¬ 
sions, bouquets so manufactured may be deemed 
appropriate, even necessary; but as works of 
art they must be looked upon as utterly value¬ 
less, and ought never to be set up as examples 
of good taste. G. 


Honeysuckles.—Why will people, in the 
country especially, tolerate bare walls, when 
there are so many beautiful plants, that may be 
grown with little trouble, to clothe them with 
a wealth of foliage and blossom ? One of Hie 
most beautiful sights I have seen for some time, 
was the south side of a house in Wales, covered 
with a profusion of bloom of the yellow Italian 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera Caprifolium flava). 
Planted in ordinary garden soil, which was 
slightly enriched each year with stable manure, 
it grew luxuriantly, and during the past fe w weeks 
it was one mass of bright flowers. The growth 
had not been tied in carefully, and though this; 
the want of trimness, may, iuthe opinion of some, 
be a fault, it was impossible not to admire the 
brilliant festoons of bloom which drooped over 
the doorway and windows. I wish to try this 
plant in ray suburban garden. Will any London 
readers tell me if it is likely to succeed ?— 
East Dulwich. 

16899.— Pigeons and Peas.—For many 
years we have been troubled with wood pigeons 
eating Peas, Cauliflowers, ahd other greed 
stuff, and I have found nothing so reliable as 
covering over the cropB with old fish netting. 
We do this as soon as the Peas come througn 
the soil, or directly after we put out any plants. 
The birds do not touch the plants after they 
have grown high enough for the oentre leaves to 
be out of their reach.—J. C. C. 

16925.—Thistles on lawn—The.answer 
given to “Yorkshire” (16923), will serve for 
this correspondent. The same remedy will de¬ 
stroy Thistles, but “A. J. W.’ 1 must be prepared 
to have more patience, as Thistles have running 
roots, which will form crowns away from th? 
centre stem, if that is destroyed, and these will 
develop into fresh plants ; but at first these are 
always weak and more easily got rid of than 
old stools. By perseverance the whole lot may 
be cleared out in one season. r—J. C. C. 

16923.— Destroying wild Carrots.— Cut down the 
wild Carrots close to the ground, and pour some vitriol OH 
the roots. Sufficient must be given to penetrate several 
inches in depth. It is beet applied with a small tin oaa 
with a long spout, such as is used lor filling petroleum 
if one djac does not kill them another must be 
given.— J. C. 0. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

A BEAUTIFUL MAIDEN HAIR FERN. 
Our illustrations show a most beautiful Maiden¬ 
hair Fern, which possesses characteristics which 
make it especially interesting. One of the most 
striking peculiarities belonging to certain Ferns 
is that of being proliferous, or viviparous, and 
thus reproducing themselves by meanB of young 
plants developed on the apex of their fronds, or 
over the entire surface of their foliage. ThiB 
character is possessed, to a great extent, by 
Aspleniums and Polystichums, and in the genus 
Adiantum there are four proliferous kinds ; of 
these, Adiantum Edgeworthi, or aliatum, as it 
is called, is, although the smallest of the four, 
the most interesting ; its delicate fronds, when 
young, are adorned with a lovely, pinkish hue, 
which none of the others possess, and which 
gradually shades off into a palo, greyish green, 
thus greatly enhancing their beauty. It is 
particularly well adapted for growing in hang¬ 
ing baskets of small dimensions. Thus treated, 
the graceful habit of the plant is well shown off, 
as well as the way in which the young plants 
are produced at the cndB of the fronds. This 
Maiden hair is a stove-plant, and a shallow- 
rooter, requiring, to attain its full development, 
but little soil, and that should be of a very 
light character ; peat and sand, or sandy leaf- 


days. After flowering, they are again planted 
out, and, if ©are is taken to preserve the foliage 
fresh by keeping them always well supplied 
with water at the root, they w ill last for many 
years.—J. Groom, Goaport. 


SCHIZANTHUSE3 IN THE GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

Amongst hardy annuals specially adapted for 
pot culture, few surpass the different vaiiuties of 
Schizanthus pinnatus in elegance and floriferous- 
ncBa. They form branching plants, and under 
good cultivation grow to a height of 2 feet or 
more. During May and June they are amongst 
the best of decorative subjects for the green¬ 
house, if they have l>een raised from seed the 
previous autumn and grown on with a view to 
their flowering at the season named. If seeds 
are not sown till spriug, the plants will not 
grow so strongly afterwards under a tempera¬ 
ture which is higher than that of autumn, their 
tendency being to become drawn and to pro¬ 
duce but comparatively few flowers. The 
latter have curiously-lobed corollas, which are 
divided into numerous segments, and marked 
and blotched with various colours, in¬ 
cluding yellow, purple, and crimson. There 
are also some varieties nearly or quite white. 
Plants of Schizanthus arc easily grown, but a 
knowledge of their flowering habit, their require¬ 



Edgeworth's Mai Jen hair Fein. 


mould, are the most suitable materials iu which 
to place it. Although particularly fond of a 
moist atmosphere, its fronds must not on any 
account be wetted ; they become black, and 
ahow signs of decay if iu immediate contact 
with water for any length of time. 8. 

Spiraea japonica.—Very few' plants can 
lay claim to so many good qualities as this 
Spinea, and the immense quantities that are 
now grown as pot plants testify to its popularity. 
I find it equally useful for midsummer as for 
early spring blooming, for after all the bulbs are 
over there is a dearth of flowering plants, or, 
rather, such as will last for any time, as, when 
the sun’s rays gain power, many of the flowering 
plants last but a short time in full beauty. It 
is always a good plan to have a reserve, 
especially of white flowers, that can be kept 
back or pushed on, as circumstances require, 
and no plant we cultivate fulfils these require¬ 
ments like the Spirwa. For late flowering, we 
lift clumps from the open ground in April, pot 
them, ana place in a cool orchard-house, and 
let them come on gradually ; if set on the floor 
they require far less water than on dry, airy 
shelves, aud they throw up their flower spikes 
gradually, and take a loug time to open out 
fully ; iu fact, we can rely on a full supply until 
the end of June, and if a few are taken out, and 
set in lighter and warmer positions, they open 
out their heads of feathery whiteness in a few 
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ments in the way of temperature, and the 
proper season for sowing the seeds is essential 
if the best results are to bo attained. 
We sow new home-saved seeds in pans of light 
soil in the latter part of September, and place 
them on ashes in a cold frame. When the seed¬ 
lings sre large enough to handle, they are 
inserted in 2^-inch pots, and placed in a 
similar position, where they are kept near the 
gloss throughout the winter. Fire-heat is 
applied only for excluding frost or dispelling 
damp, which proves destructive to the foliage 
in foggy or dull weather ; plenty of air may be 
admitted when it is mild or bright. But little 
water is required throughout the winter, the 
object being to induce a short-jointed growth, 
and not to encourage it unduly when the days 
are short. About Febru iry we shift on into5-inch 
pots, and place a stake to each plant, to keep it 
upright. When established in a pot of this size, 
the plants should be trausferrod to others from 6 
inches to 8 inches in diameter, in which they 
may flower. No fire-heat should be allowed 
plants of Schizinthua in spring, but plenty of 
air on a!1 favourable occasions, and a light posi¬ 
tion, are essential to their well-being. Pinching 
the young plants to encourage a bushy habit is 
generally recommended, but thiB is unneces¬ 
sary ; indeed, it not unfrequently prevents full 
development. It needs but a moment’s reflec¬ 
tion to see that in the cose of any terminal- 
flowering seedling plant, if the central, and 


consequently the strongest, leader is removed 
others which may be induced to grow are but 
secondary and weaker shoots. If the prop®” 
winter treatment be given, pinching will never 
be needful. 8chizauthuses require a rich, open 
soil for the final potting, consisting of loam and 
about one-third dried cow manure, if procurable. 
The varieties of S. pinnatus may have pots 
of the sizes mentioned given them. 8. retusua 
and its white form are dwarf, and very distinct 
in habit from the varieties just referred to ; the 
flowers are also much larger. They are very 
showy aud desirable subjects, which succeed 
under treatment similar to that recommended 
for the others, except that 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
will allow apace enough for the final shift. All 
kinds of Schizanthus may also be sown with 
other annuals ia the open l>order, but their 
natural propensity for seed-bearing is much 
encouraged by the heat of summer outside, and 
the flowers consequently do not last long. 


Good basket plants for towns. -The 
simplicity of the major Naaturtinm has, per¬ 
haps, operated against its use in floral devices in 
favour of even less showy flow'era, and to its ex¬ 
clusion from many situations that it might other¬ 
wise deservedly occupy. This is not cultivated 
in towns ns it should be, having regard to its 
immunity from the influences of smoky air ; yet 
we know of instances where the professional 
gardener, surrounded by a blaze of summer 
bloom, will alwajs find space for a few of 
them. For basket work in tow'n conservatories 
they are the very thing, and the truo amateur 
would frankly admit that they possess a unique 
appearance when so employed, their intense 
orange and deep maroon-colourcd flow'era being 
highly attractive, and, being rapid growers and 
continuous bloomers, they arc w'ell suited for 
trellis w'ork. In baskets, the seedlings should 
stand 4 inches apart, and twice that space 
should bo allowed for outdoor work. Incident 
ally may also be specified for baskets in shaded 
positions in dense town air the yellow Creeping 
Jenny. The flow'era are numerous ; this, l>eing 
a native of moist, shaded banks, should be well 
supplied with water. Two clean growers for 
the same purpose are the Wood Ivy (Hedera 
Helix) and the Periwinkle (Vinca major). The 
latter should have good rich soil to do well.— 
.Stamford Hill. 

1 GS30. —Odontogloseums and other 
Orchids. — I did not mention the Odontoglos- 
sums and Delias which we grow, in the article 
to which “ Scotus ” refers, because, not having 
given them any special attention, I did not con¬ 
sider that I wtib justified in doing so, although I 
had lieen well satisfied with the behaviour of 
the plants. As it may be of some service to 
“Scotus,” I may mention that we have grown 
amongst our stove plants Odontoglossum grande, 
O. Alexandio?, and several Ladias, and for 
several years we ilow’ered very successfully 
Cattle} a superba. The first-mentioned plant 
flowerB with us regularly every year, under 
what I consider very rough-and-ready treat¬ 
ment ; about once iu two years the old soil is 
all shakeu away from the roots, and they are 
re-potted in fresh. The compost we use for all 
these Orchids is one-third broken crocks, the 
remainder lumpy peat. The re potting ia done 
in February. During the winter the plants 
have a temperature ot about 55 dega. at night, 
aud 60 degs. during the day. From early spring 
until the autumn the temperature is from 10 
degs. to 20 degs. higher. The plants are never 
dried off, but have water as often as the soil 
gets dry. They flower in the autumn, aud last 
in bloom for six weeks. When we grew O. 
Alexandra* it was treated in the same w*ay, and 
it flow'ered nearly as well as the other; but as it 
was a favourite plant it was left in the mansion 
one year longer than was good for it, and the 
dry air of the room appeared too much for it. 
The LsclUs flower Well with us every year. 
These are also grown in pots, and treated pretty 
much the same as the others ; except during 
the spring and summer, we keep them iu the 
warmest part of the stove, where they are well- 
shaded from the sun. We flowered Cattleya 
superba fairly well, suspended in an Orchid-pan. 
It was never dried off, and it was generally in 
flower in the month of June. At the present 
time we have Gongora atropurpurea and G. a. 
maculata alba growing in baskets suspended in 
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the stove, and they flower generally twice 
a-year. It is unfortunate that the flow’cr 3 of 
the Gongora9 do not last longer, as they are very 
fragrant.—J. C. C. ; ; 

16K-28.— Cytlsua fragrans.— Cutting of this usually 
strike.ea*ily. It is a very fast grower. The cuttings ought 
to be inserted in light soil, adoz-.n round a 4-inch pot, and, 
if started in slight bottom-heat and shaded, they should 
root easily. Th<5 oldnr shoots are less tender and less apt 
to damp. I have rooted them on a’ shelf in an'ordinary 
greenhouse without any care.—N. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE FUCHSIA-FLOWERED GOOSE¬ 
BERRY. 

A large bush of this beautiful flowering shrub 
(Kibes speciosuin) is just now laden with myr¬ 
iads of its bright crimson Fuchsia-like blossoms; 
the colour of the blooms and the general cha¬ 
racter of the plant make it distinct from all 
other shrubs in flower at the present time. The 
flowering season is spread over a long period, 
and even when not in bloom it is a handsome 
bush. It is surprising that this beautiful Ribes 
is not met with iu every garden of any preten¬ 
sions. It is quite an exception to see a speci¬ 
men in a thriving condition, though its require¬ 
ments are by no means great. It seems to thrive 
best in a fairly good well-drained soil, but not 
in a situation that is too hot and dry. When 
employed as a wall plant it is very effective, 
and sheltered in this way the blossoms will 
often commence to expand quite early in the 
spring, if the weather be mild. It can be pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings as well as by layers, or by 
detaching rooted suckers, which frequently 
make their appearance around the base of the 
plant. Another American species with flowers 
somewhat after the manner of R. spcciosum is 
R. Lobbi, a little-known, but very interesting, 
kind, though iu point of beauty much behind 
the above mentioned. It forms a stout growing 
bush, the branches of which, especially in a 
young state, are thickly beset with spines, that 
impart to it a very distinct character during 
the winter when devoid of foliage. This species 
is very floriferous, the blooms being something 
like those of a Fuchsia, with chocolate-coloured 
sepals and petals of a whitish hue. This Ribes 
is a native of California, and was named in 
honour of W illiain Lobb, to whom we are in¬ 
debted for so many beautiful hardy shrubs. It 
is also occasionally met with under the name of 
Ribes subvektiturn. X. 


Barberries. — A charming combination 
came under my notice recently, in which the 
purple-leaved and Darwin’s Barberries had 
been planted near each other, and, both having 
grown well, the branches became interlocked 
one within the other, so that just as Darwin’s 
Barberries were full of flower and the dark 
foliage of the purple-leaved one was freshly 
expanded, a very pleasing effect was produced, 
the deep-tinted hue of one l>eing apparently 
heightened by association with the golden 
blossoms of the other. This purple-leaved 
variety of the common Barberry is a really 
handsome Bhrub, especially during the earlier 
part of the summer, for the foliage is at its 
beat when fresh, and not like that of another 
purple-leaved shrub—Prunus Pissardi, which, 
early in the season, is of a rusty hue, and 
deepens in tint as the summer advances, so 
that it is seen to the greatest advantage from 
about the beginning of August till the leaves 
drop. In the case of both of the foliaged 
shrul)8 above-mentioned, a sunny spot is neces¬ 
sary to ensure depth of colouring.—T. 

Various coloured Laburnum. — I 
send two lilac and pinkish sprays, gathered 
from a Laburnum tree, on which all three 
colours grow. The lilac sprays grow upright 
instead of hanging down as those of the yellow 
Laburnum do. All three colours are on some 
of the boughs. I shall be very glad to be given 
an explanation of this.— Kilkenny Cat. # * # 
The specimens you send us are sprays of Cytisus 
Adami , a hybrid . See reply to query' 17015.— 

. Ed. - t 1 . _ 

i \ . 

: 16658. —Repairin g garden hose.—“ J. C. A.” can 
repair bis hoee-pipe by an ingenious connection— Darrah’s 
patent, a simple brass fastening with ring-clips. A friend 
of mine, whose hOfe-pipe burst, simply cut it in two and 
nreited this, and the connection is perfect.—H. Cadnbss. 
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FRUIT. 

GRAPE GROWING IN SUMMER. 

I know of no kind of glasshouse which gives 
more pleasure to its owner than a well-stocked 
vinery in summer. -Those who possess many 
such houses may overlook the satisfaction 
which they afford, but the small grower with 
one house only will never tire of attending to 
its requirements at this season, especially if 
there is a good show of fruit. Men hero to¬ 
day, elsewhere to-morrow, and often absent for 
ten days or a fortnight, are of little use as 
regards vinery work. They may profess to thin 
the fruit and do some cutting-away of branches, 
but, as a rule, they are not there to do such work 
at the proper time. Once a fortnight is not 
often enough to attend to VineB at this season, 
and I would recommend all who have no regular 
gardener to learn to keep their Vines right. No 
harm might result from allowing a lawn to go 
an extra week without cutting; but let bunches 
of Grapes ready for thinning go another week 
after that stage is reached, and they will be 
spoilod for tne season. The same remark 
applies to watering and air-giving, &c. 
I am acquainted with several people who at¬ 
tend almost wholly to their vineries, and whose 
Grapes are annually excellent. In well-drained 
borders, Vines growing rapidly or swelling a 
heavy crop in summer will take a thorough 
drenching every fortnight. Inside borders 
especially require this, and those in the open 
should likewise be watered freely and often, 
particularly when there have been no heavy 
rains. Very often Vine borders are on a sharp 
incline. The water may be applied at the 
highest part and close to the Vines, but the 
greater part of it will run down and not pene¬ 
trate to any great depth until near the farthest 
extremity of the border. This is very bad for 
the Vines, and should be avoided. The main 
feeders are generally near the steins, or in that 
neighbourhood, and it is there that abundance 
of water ought to be constantly given. Indeed, 
if applied at the highest point it will find its 
way to the lowest, and if it percolates through 
to the roots, on its way down, the lower part is 
not likely to suffer from want of water, whether 
put directly on there or not. Healthy, free- 
growing Vines will take great quantities of 
water in summer, and, as a rule, watering is 
oftener under- than over-done. Manure 
water may bs given to Vines with great 
benefit. In new borders, or where the soil 
is very rich, its absence will not be felt, but 
where the soil is old and exhausted, or root¬ 
ing space limited, liquid manure will work 
wonders. It should be given immediately 
the fruit is formed and onwards until it is half 
ripe. DrainiDgs from manure-heaps are excel¬ 
lent. A small handful of guano to every four 
gallons of water is good, and so is the same 
quantity of Thomson’s vine manure or Clay’s 
fertiliser. The whole of these should be made 
into a paste iu a dish, and then there is no 
difficulty in dissolving the greater part of them 
in water. Some may be afraid to use manure- 
water every time they water; but it may be 
safely applied at the time when the fruit is 
forming, after thinning, when half-swelled, and 
as it begins to ripen. In top-dressing in 
summer no attempt should be made to dig up 
the surface of the border, as that ought to be 
full of young rootlets ; the top-dressing may 
l>e a layer of rich manure on the surface, and 
all watermgs should be poured over it. In 
very elevated borders, or borders composed of 
light soil, surface-dressing is of great advan¬ 
tage, as it prevents the soil drying up too 
quickly, or the roots near the surface from 
being burred up. A good plan is to sprinkle a 
quantity of the Vine manure over the border first, 
and then put a layer of cow or horse droppings, 
to the depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, over that— 
a plan which will not fail to be productive of 
good results. 

Fire-heat. —Where there is no hurry to have 
Grapes ripe at a given time, fire-heat may be 
dispensed with from the end of J une until the 
middle of September, or longer, if the Grapes 
are Very forward and the weather favourable. 
Vines started gently into growth iu March or 
early in April, will ripen their fruit by the end 
of August, and it is neither profitable nor ad¬ 
vantageous to use much fire-heat all through 
that time. Only Muscats would require it, and 


even they can generally be properly managed 
without it, if sufficient attention is paid to 
giving air. Much fire-heat may be saved, and 
a genial atmosphere maintained, by attending 
well to this, but nothing is gained by keeping 
the house shut up on bright mornings until the 
thermometer indicates 90 degs., or more, and 
then admitting cold air so freely as to quickly 
lower the temperature to 70 degs., or lower— 
treatment which soon tells unfavourably on the 
Vines. Air should always be admitted to keep 
the temperature from rising above a certain 
point, but never with the object of lowering it 
quickly. On bright mornings we put the venti¬ 
lators down a little as soon as the sun shines 
on the house, or from 6a.m. to 7 a.m. The open¬ 
ing is enlarged about 8 a.m., again between 9 a.ir. 
aud 10 a.m., and all the air admitted is given by 
11 a.m. When the Grapes are late, and require 
forcing, the house is kept rather close, and the 
temperature is allowed to run up to 85 degs. or 
90 degs. at mid-day ; the house is also closed 
early in the afternoon when the thermometer 
indicates 90 degs. or more, and this keeps up 
well until the evening, or throughout the night, 
which makes it unnecessary to use fire-heat. 
Healthy, clean Vines can never be produced in a 
dry atmosphere. When the surface of the border 
is damp, this helps to keep the atmosphere moist, 
but more thau that is needed ; on warm days the 
pathway, surface of the border, and, indeed, the 
whole interior floor of the house, should be 
made quite wet several times during the day, 
applying it through the rose of a watering can. 
When the wood, leaves, and fruit are develop¬ 
ing it ia most important to attend to this; 
but as the fruit ripens, and when matured, the 
atmosphere may be kept much drier thau at 
other times. Syringing is another way of damp¬ 
ing, but the mode above suggested should be 
practised apart from syringing. Some hold 
th*t it is an advantage to syringe, others that it 
is unnecessary. We approve of it from the 
time when the leaves begin to appear until the 
flowers open ; then it is stopped, and very often 
is begun tgain after the fiuit has been thinntd. 
Syriuging rather spoils the bloom on the Grapes, 
but it keeps the foliage clean and healthy, and 
this ought to be the ti^st consideration. It may 
be practised up to. the time when the fruit 
begins to colour* but ripe fruit should never bo 
syringed, as that woukl cause many of the 
berries to decay, especially late in summer. The 
best time in which to syringe is the morning, 
aud again when the houses are phut up in the 
afternoon. Pure water only should bo used. 
Water that contains any quantity of lime should 
nover he used for syringing, as it will leave a 
deposit on the Grapes, which will appear white 
and unsightly so long os they last. Clean rain 
water iB the best for syringing Grapes. 

Thinning the bunches.— Healthy Vines 
always produce more bunches thaii are needed. 
Frequently there are two and three bunches on 
one shoot, but never more than one should re¬ 
main for a permanent crop. The best; bunch 
on each shoot should be left on first, and if it 
is seen that the crop is too heavy afterwards, 
a bunch here and there must be cut off. All 
this should be done almost as soon as the berries 
are formed, and before any thinning out of the 
berries has taken place. It is a waste of labour 
to thin the berries and then cut away the 
bunches operated on. I should here say something 
about the weight of crop proper for each Vine 
to bear, but this is a difficult matter to deal 
with. A 20-foot vine rod in Ireland might be 
quite capable of perfecting from 40 lb. to 50 lb. 
of fruit, while another the same she in Scotland 
might fail to mature 30 lb. properly. It is all a 
question of condition, and owners of Vines must 
be the best judges of this. It ia better to crop 
too lightly than too heavily. I know of a 
vinery in which the Grapes are ready for cut¬ 
ting, but the crop is too heavy, and the 
Hamburghs have never become black, but re¬ 
main foxy. In another, in which the crop is a 
good ordinary one, the berries are jet in colour. 
Were I the owner of the first, I would not 
forget their non-colouring, and would take 
a lighter crap; next year. Thinning the 
berries is an important operation, and one 
which should begin when tne berries are no 
larger than Peas. A, pair of long narrow 
scissors should be used for .the purpose. The 
berries should bo clipped wery clean away. As 
a rule, two out of every.,three must coihe off. 
In the case of vines iu the best of health, the 
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berries swell much larger than those on weak 
ones, and the former must be thinned more 
than the latter. Gros Colraan and other very 
large-berrying kinds require to be much thinned 
out. When gone over once, the inexperienoed 
may think they have thinned enough, but they 
will find that as the berries swell up, and the 
bunches get closely packed, they will have to 
go over them again and thin out a good many 
more berries. These should be taken from the 
interior of the bunch and from parts where they 
are thickest. The most convenient sized bunches 
are not the extremely large ones or the very 
small ones, but those of medium size. I would 
rather have twenty 2-pound bunches on a rod 
than six bunches weighing about 7 pounds each. 
The latter would not make more than half-a- 
dozen dishes, and by the time they had been on 
the table a few times they would lose their 
fresh appearance. On the other hand, one or 
two small bunches would 
look equally well if pro¬ 
perty formed and large in 
the Derry, and they would 
stand more cutting. For 
packing, small bunches are 
decidedly the most con¬ 
venient, and Gros Colman, 

Lady Downe’s, and others, 
producing double bunches, 
or bunches with large 
shoulders, should have these 
cut away when thinning, 
and ultimately they would 
form one neat bunch. 

Stopping the shoots.— 

T^he rule is to stop the 
side-shoots as soon as it is 
seen where the best bunch 
will be produced, and each 
shoot should be stopped one 
joint beyond this. An¬ 
other leader soon forms, and 
this should also be Btopped 
after forming one or two 
leaves. A fresh start will 
again be made, and stop¬ 
ping must be resorted to 
as before, and the side- 
shoots should never be 
allowed to go further than 
three leaves or joints be¬ 
yond the bunch. I have 
sometimes allowed them to 
run much further out than 
that, but the fruit was no 
better than on shorter 
shoots. It is a mistake to 
allow the roof of the house 
to become crowded with 
small useless shoots, which, 
indeed, should never he 
allowed to form to any 
extent. It is mainly at 
this time that growth is 
rampant, and in a little 
while it will not be so ne¬ 
cessary to stop the shoots. 

Training the branch* s 
should begin as soon as 
they are long enough to 
handle. They should be 
tied to the wires on each 
side of the main rod, and 
if too stiff or too short 
to tie down properly at 
first, they should l>e gone 
over two or three times until all have 
been tied in position. It is very important 
that the last tie be strong and lasting, 
as there must be no breaking down of the 
branch with the bunch on it at a time when it 
u» ripening or when it is hanging afterwards. 
Twine is not good for tying—being too sharp, it 
cuts the young wood—but strong raffia is excel- 
lent.. Young leading shoots require the most 
training. They grow very rapidly, and soon 
run out of position; but the point should, be 
kept straight on the way until its destination 
has been reached. This part of the vine often 
swells up to a considerable extent, and ought to 
be tied very loosely, in order to be able to ex¬ 
pand without check or hindrance. Some are in 
the habit' of shading, but except under some 
peculiar circumstances, the shading is a bad 
;plan.. The wood, leaves, and fruit delight in 


until perfect maturity has been reaohed. Spots 
on the leaves occur only through defective 
attention to ventilating, Ac., and shading should 
never be used to compensate for this. If shading 
is an advantage at auy time, it is after the fruit 
is ripe—the Black Hamburgh, for instance, being 
very apt to lose its jet colour when it hangs long 
in the sun ; a slight shade, therefore, will help 
to preserve this. When fruit is desired to be 
ripe before it would be so in an ordinary way, 
the temperature should be kept well up day 
and nignt, and a free circulation of dry air 
should do allowed to pass through the house 
constantly; but as soon as the fruit is ripe, 
abundance of air should be admitted during the 
day, and the ventilators, especially at the top, 
should never be entirety closed. The atmos¬ 
phere, too, should be kept dry and airy, 
especially in damp weather, and all kinds of 
Grapes will remain good for some months after 
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being ripe. Fire-heat need not be used until 
well on in autumn, or only during wet, dull 
weather. 

Late Grapes for early use. —Black 
Alicante, Gros Colman, and other late varieties 
are sometimes grown to be ripe and used in 
July and August; but although none more 
acceptable could be produced from December 
onwards, they are not summer or early autumn 
Grapes by any means, and should never take 
the place of the Black Hamburgh, Buckland’s 
Sweetwater, Duke of Buccleuch, Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling, and others of this class. Those who grow 
late varieties for early use would, I am sure, 
find it much more satisfactory to work in early 
Borts and do away with the late ones for such 
a purpo e as soon as possible. It takes all late 
Grapes from five to six months to ripen. Those 
not started into growth until May will not be 
ripe until the end of October or later, and, 


except under good management, they map 
fail to ripen thoroughly then. Last year I 
knew of a fine crop which never finished* 
The Vines were young and vigorous and the 
bunches very large, but they had a green shade 
in October when they ought to have been quite 
black. They never did become black, however; 
they were too late in being set going in spring* 
it is always a good plan to begin with this class 
of Vines early in April, allowing them to have 
the full benefit of J uly, August, and September 
to ripen the fruit; there is then no danger of 
their being too late in ripening, or of their fail¬ 
ing to keep well during the winter. 0. 


Summer pruning.— -Red Currants ate 
especially benefited by having the young growth 
shortened to half its length, for if allowed to 
grow unchecked the mass of foliage on the tips 
of the shoots causes all the lower leaves to turn 
yellow and fall off long before they ought to do 
so; consequently, the buds at the base of the 
shoots are weakened, and I find that by letting 
light and air into the centre of the bash the 
fruit is materially improved in colour. This is 
the time to go over the bushes, and shorten the 
shoots at least half their length. Raspberries, 
as a rule, are allowed to send up far too many 
suckers, whereby the bearing wood is not only 
robbed of its share of nourishment, but is 
absolutely choked for want of light and air. 
It is sheer waste to let all the surplus growth go 
on through the summer, and then cut it out 
next winter. Wall trees, espalier, or bush 
trees, should now have the points of growing 
shoots pinched out, so as to concentrate the 
energy of the tree on swelling off the crop ; and, 
what is ef equal importance, filling up and 
ripening the fruit-bearing buds for next season ; 
and this is greatly retarded if a crowd of gross 
shoots are monopolising all the strength of the 
tree. Summer pruning, if skilfully performed, 
does away with the necessity for much U inter 
pruning; and, when time permits, the trees 
should be frequently looked over, so that no 
great loss of foliage at one time is necessary. 
Take the strongest shoots in succession, and let 
a little and often be the maxim for guidance. 
J. Groom, Qosport . 

Unpruned Gooseberry bushes.—I 
am quite of the same opinion as “ Bants" 
(page 181), that Gooseberry bushes are tcohard 
pruned. Our jobbing gardeners, being old 
hands, keep to the old custom, but this year 1 
resolved to try without putting the knife cn 
mine At all. 'Ihe result is I have a grand crop 
on all the young wood that would have been 
cut away, while my neighbours have none. 
There is also the advantage of a good crop of 
leaves preventing the berries from being 
destroyed by May frost, from which we suffer 
so much. 1 do not dig my ground, but hoe and 
rake it; and I am about to give a liberal supply 
of liquid from the cans, and hope to have large 
fruit as well as an abundant crop—a thing I 
have not had for years. A friend of mine was 
of the same opinion as myself. On going through 
his garden the other day, I saw four of his 
bushes, unpruned, bearing a grand crop, while 
the others were a failure, because there was no 

J oung wood left to bear a crop on.— G. Taylor, 
nvtrarie . 

Strawberries.— An excellent grower of 
Strawberries writes as follows respecting ike 
best-flavoured kinds : “ The following kinds find 
most favour with my employers, and also with 
myself : British Queen (first)—I grow more of 
this kind, both for forcing and outdoors, than 
of any other. The secret of growing it is never 
to allow it to stand on the same ground longer 
than two years. Keen's Seedling (second)-— 
This is still one of the very best Strawberries, 
and it has a distinct and very good flavour. 
President (third)—If I were asked to name 
one Strawberry, I think I should mention 
President, as it is such a fine grower, keeps 
in bearing a long time, and throws very few 
small fruit; but it is inferior in flavour to the 
two mentioned above. Bicton Pine —I grow 
this because it is the best white kind in culti¬ 
vation. My employers are partial to it, and H 
makes variety in the dessert. The beds of this 
kind should not be allowed to stand too long 
on the same ground, as it very quickly turns 
sterile under poor cultivation. Quatre Batsons 
—I brought this kind from Paris a few years 
:l fre r _ i 
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ago, and I find it very useful through August, 
September, and October. It requires to be 
replanted annually (in spring), and most re¬ 
ceive very liberal treatment to got it to a size 
fit for dessert. It is much appreciated here 
for making tarts, Ac., and the fruit, when 
cooked, gives off a fine Strawberry perfume, 
most agreeable in the dining room.—J. R. 

Strawberries out - of - doors. -7 The 
prospect of an abundant crop of this delicious 
fruit was never better than at the present, and 
the heavy rains that we are now getting will 
assure the swelling off of the abundant crop of 
blooms to fruit of extra size. If not already 
done, mulching with straw litter should be at 
once attended to, as it not only keeps the fruit 
from being soiled and splashed by dirt, but it 
keeps the moisture in the soil by checking 
evaporation. All runners not required for in¬ 
creasing the stock of young plants for forming 
new plantations should be cut clean off, as they 
weaken and exhaust the parent plant; it is a 
sheer waste to let them grow ail the summer 
and then cut them off. Keep a sharp look-out 
for vermin—such as slugs, snails, Ac.—and re¬ 
duce them as much as possible before the fruit 
gets ripe; also trap any field mice, for if they 
get into the bed after the fruit is ripe they are 
too dainty to take any bait that you may put. 
The crop should be gathered in the morning; 
handle the fruit as little as possible; simply nip 
the stalk in half with the finger and thumb, ana 
lay the fruit in a punnet or box in leaves, and 
follow this up every day, for as soon as the fruit 
is fully coloured it is at its best, and, if allowed 
to get over-ripe, it loses flavour and is by no 
means so good. Among varieties well worth 
growing are Sir J. Paxton, President, Sir C. 
Napier, Keen’s Seedling, Trollope’s Victoria, 
ana Elton Pine. Beware of coarse-growing 
sorts with very large leaves, as they are seldom 
so fruitful as those of more moderate growth.— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

16837.—Strawberries becoming blind 
—For twelve years I have studied the question 
raised by M A. J. R., Hants,” and from my 
observations I believe blindness in Strawberries 
incurable. As a rule, it is the result of propa¬ 
gating from the strong runners of a non-bearing 
plant. If it were the fault of the season being 
too hot and dry in the summer, or too cold in 
winter, the plants would, or might, recover in 
the vear following ; but I find that they do not. 
A blind plant is the parent of a fruitless stock. 
I look mine well over in June, and fork up all 
that have no blossoms —sometimes fifty out of 
four to five hundred. The whole subject is 
well worth consileration.— An Old Amateur 
Strawberry Grower. 

16827. — Slugs and Strawberries — 
“ Southdown ” will find that the most effective 
way of dealing with these is to take a pail with a 
little lime in it, in one hand, and an old table fork 
in the other. Go through the Strawberries early 
in the morning while the slugs are at work; 
also in showery weather pick up as many as can 
be found with the fork, and drop them into the 
lime—that will put an end to them at once. It 
requires a little time and patience, but he will 
be rewarded in the end. I have never tried 
Gone, as suggested, but I should fancy it would 
take as long to get the thorns out of one’s 
fingers, in gathering the fruit, as it would to pick 
the slugs up and destroy them.—H. B., Sussex. 



Bee notes. —The season has been most dis¬ 
couraging for bee-keepen. Vegetation and 
flowers are so backward, and continual rains and 
gloomy weather (I write from Yorkshire) have 
kept the bees prisonen in idleness when they 
should have been replenishing their stores and 
increasing the population. For those bee¬ 
keepers who leave their hives to take their 
chance, the prospects must be doubtful, while 
those who nave followed the excellent sug¬ 
gestions of “ S. S. G.,” in Gardening, will still 
nave hope of a profitable honey harvest. The 
few warm days with which we are greeted in 
June remind us that swarming may be at hand. 
I observe it is recommended to use a feather, 
when oombe are t? be cleared of bees, for brush¬ 
ing them off. A feather is detested by them, 
aim irritates them beyond endurance. How 
they try to bite and stingit 1 Mnoh more • 
factory is a handful of Gra?s tied tcgeth< 
Digitized by 
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prevent scattering. Then the dread of being 
stung is an obstacle with some, and there is a 
difference of opinion as to the use of gloves. 
Some hands are secure (those of experts for in¬ 
stance), and the sense of security may have caused 
others to become experts. But, for others, pro¬ 
tection is needful, and this may be given with¬ 
out the unpleasant necessity of sacrificing the 
lives of the bees by stings being left in the 
gloves. It will be found that those knitted of 
very loose thick worsted are sting-proof; there 
is no resistance to its pressure, and the sting 
cannot penetrate. With these gloves and a good 
veil, the timid operator can work with perfect 
security. Can any correspondent state how the 
combination hive, on Simmons’ plan, has with¬ 
stood the winter ?—A. 
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VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

The abundance of Vegetable Marrows to be 
seen in Covent-garden and the streets of 
London during summer and autumn gives some 
idea of the extent to which they are grown in 
market gardens. Although they are often sold 
at a cheap rate, the productiveness of the 
Vegetable Marrow renders it, in good seasons, 
one of the most profitable of crops. The jam 
and marmalade manufacturers use large quan¬ 
tities of Vegetable Marrows, and private indi¬ 
viduals often turn them to a similar aocount. 
When well made, Vegetable Marrow jam is 
wholesome, and much better than some of the 
questionable jams which one often sees sold in 
the poorer shops. Early in March hot-beds are 
erected for producing Vegetable Marrows, the 
seed of which is either sown thickly in pots or 
pans of common soil, plunged in the beds, or 
sown broadcast on a bed with soil a few inches 
deep placed over the fermenting material. As 
soon as the plants show two rough leaves they 
are pricked into other beds or into pots. The 
usual method is to prepare a series of frames 
set on slightly heated hot beds. On the surface 
of these place soil a few inches deep, into 
which plunge 6 -inch pots—filled to the brims 
with common garden mould—as thickly as they 
can be stowed together. Into each of these 
pots two Marrow plants are dibbled, and here 
they remain till planting time, hardened off 
by gradual but increased exposure in fine 
weather. The first plantation is made out-of- 
doors during April, but the plants make little 
progress until the end of the month. When 
ridge culture is practised, the ground is marked 
off in lines for them, about 10 feet apart, and 
each plant is about 6 feet or 8 feet asunder in 
the row. Where each is to be planted, a hole 
about 20 inches deep and 2 feet or 2 £ feet wide 
is dug and filled with fermenting manure, 
which is covered over with the soil that has 
been thrown out in the excavation. Here the 
plants are planted, the contents of one pot 
being put in every ridge, and covered over 
with handlights or large cloches. A little earth 
is at first drawn around the base of the lights, 
so as to keep all close and free from cola cur¬ 
rents of wind y and, in the event of frosty or 
cold windy weather setting in, mats or litter 
are also placed around and over the lights. 
Excited by the heat from the fermenting 
manure beneath them, and protected from cold 
overhead, they are almost as snug as in a hot¬ 
bed, and, consequently, they soon take to their 
new quarters, form fresh roots, and begin to 
grow. When this is the case, the lights are 
tilted up a little on the south side, by means of 
half-bricks or small flower-pots, during favour¬ 
able opportunities, but shut up at night. When 
growth begins to make rapid progress, however, 
the lights are left a little tilted up at night, so as 
not to injure the shoots that are pushing for¬ 
ward and that require more room than is afforded 
under their little glasshouses, until finally the 
lights are entirely removed, which will probably 
be in the latter half of May. From this planta¬ 
tion, fruit is generally cut in the first or second 
week in June, according to the warmth of the 
season. Large growers have generally from 
four to six plantations of Marrows, each suc¬ 
ceeding the other by a fortnight, so that the last 
planting is made late in June. Mid-season 
crops are planted on ground just cleared of 
Radishes, if the Radishes be not cleared at 
the time of planting, the Marrows are planted 


in every alternate alley between the beds, thus 
permitting the Radish crops to be removed at 
convenience. For the later crops, ground occu- 

S ied by spring Spinach, Radishes, autumn-sown 
nions, Cabbages, or Cauliflowers, forms a good 
medium. The space between the rows is not 
lost during the early stages of the Marrows' 
growth, but is cropped to within 2 feet of them 
with Lettuces, in addition to which there are 
generally three or four lines of Cabbages or 
Cauliflowers planted along the centre of the 
space. Turnips also sometimes form the inter- 
crop. 

During the early stages of growth, if the 
weather be dry, little basins of earth are drawn 
round the plants, to form a hole for the reten¬ 
tion of water, of which they get a good supply 
until their foliage covers the ground. The 
plants begin to fruit when the vines are 3 feet, 
or so, in length, and continue growing and 
fruiting until frost, drought, or mildew renders 
them useless. In a dull, rainy season, provided 
it be warm, they thrive apace, and fruit heavily; 
but in a hot and dry one they are short-lived, 
and less profitable. When they are growing, 
pieces of stone or brick are sometimes placed 
on the advancing vines as they are pegged to 
the ground, to cause them to root at the joints, 
and thus afford themselves increased means of 
support. No care is, however, taken of them as 
regards thinning the overcrowded vines; but 
sometimes the growers mulch the ground with 
litter, which not only enriches it, but pre¬ 
serves its moisture, prevents, to some extent, 
evaporation, and keeps the fruit clean from 
grit. As soon as the plants begin to bear, 
every fruit is gathered when it attains a 
marketable size, for, if the Marrows are 
left too long, they render the plant less 
fruitful. They are gathered three times a 
week, the gatherers being supplied with fruit¬ 
collecting baskets, a stick, and a knife. With 
a stick they turn aside the leaves of the plants 
in search of the Marrows, and they are thus 
enabled to go over the groucd quickly. When 
each gatherer has filled a basket, it is carried 
to the outside of the plantation, and emptied 
into a heap, or into large baskets, or a waggon 
stationed there to receive them. The trampling 
the Marrows undergo in the process of gather¬ 
ing does not eeem to injure them much. In 
August some good fruits are selected and 
marked by inserting au upright peg alongside 
of each, and these are allowed to remain un¬ 
touched till ripe, when they are cut and 

E laced within frames, or in exposed situations 
efore the sun, so as to become thoroughly 
ripened. They are afterwards placed in a 
corner in some of the sheds, to await a 
convenient season for extracting and washing 
the seeds. After the middle of September, Vege¬ 
table Marrows are commonly useless, and the 
demand for them diminishes ; consequently, 
they are not after that time worth the ground 
they occupy. Sometimes they are cleared off 
the ground at once, and at other times they are 
left until frost completely kills them ; but in 
all cases the haulm is raked off and carted to 
the manure-heap before manuring or digging 
the ground, which is usually planted at once 
with Coleworts. Custard Marrows are grown 
out-of-doors on the same system as early Vege¬ 
table MarrowB; but, as they are weaker 
growers than the latter, they are planted only 
about 8 feet by 6 feet apart. The ground is also, 
as a rule, mulched all over, and, in the event 01 
dry weather, they get occasional good water¬ 
ings. The marketable value of Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows varies. Sometimes they are not very 
profitable, but at other times they are highly 
remunerative, much depending on the scarcity 
or abundance of Peas, French Beans, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Ac. The chief variety grown is the 
old Cream Marrow, which is of first-rate 
flavour, hardy, and a prodigious cropper.— 
Shaw's “London Market Gardens .” 


Late-sown runner and dwarf Beans; 
—There appears to be a very wide-spread idea 
that only one or two sowings are necessary to 
ensure a continuous crop of these useful vege¬ 
tables, and we frequently hear the remark that 
it is too late to sow either of these vegetables, 
even before the best season for sowing them has 
arrived. Now, the best way I know of con¬ 
vincing one’s-self of the merits of any doubtful 
experiment, is by actual trial, and carefully 
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noting the result, and I would strongly advise 
those who desire a continuous supply of Beans, 
especially late in the autumn, to sow a crop of 
them during the present month of June, and 
carefully note the result; for, although they 
may get some beans fit for cooking until quite 
late in the autumn from the first sowing, it is a 
very different thing from the abundant supply 
that a late-sown, unexhausted crop will pro¬ 
duce. For the latest crop of dwarf French 
Beans, we usually select a warm border, close 
to the friendly shelter of a wall, as they will 
keep on bearing in such a position when other 
crops in the open arc cut down with the frost. 
I find it a capital plan to sow runner Beans in 
patches by the side of kitchen garden walks, 
and to train them over arched stakes, for it is 
surprising how much more prolific isolated 
plants are than those that are crowded together. 
As coverings for low walls, trained on strings, they 
combine both the useful and ornamental in an 
eminent degree. The Champion Runner is one of 
the best; Canadian Wonder is the finest of 
dwarf French Beans for out-door gardens, and 
Osborne’s Forcing the best for growing in pots. 
—J. Groom, Goxport. 


THE CAPER PLANT. 

Although a very common plant in the South 
of Europe and in warm regions around the 
Mediterranean, the Caper plant (Capparis 
spinosa) is, we think, extremely rare in England, 
and we doubt whether it can be obtained from 



The Caper plant (Capparis spinosa). 


nurseries. We ourselves have grown it in a 
large pot of brick rubbish and sandy loam in 
a warm greenhouse. In the hot South of 
Europe it may be grown easily on walls and in 
rocky places. It is a stiff, prickly-branched 
shrub, and bears showy white flowers with 
numerous long stamens, succeeded by a berry¬ 
like fruit borne on a long and slender stalk. 
The Capers of commerce are the flower-buds 
gathered while in a young state, their value 
Ming decreased as they enlarge. There is a 
common plant called the Caper plant in our 
gardens which is really the Caper Spurge 
(Euphorbia Lathyris), and has nothing to do 
with that here treated of. An artist was 
one day with us in the National Gallery, 
and was praising Titian’s flowers, as indeed 
all his other works, but said there was one 
flower that he could not make out. He had 
never seen it, and thought the painter had 
deviated from the truth for once. On being 
shown the flower, we at once recognised it as 
that of the Caper plant, which was, no doubt, 
a common object in Titian’s own country. 


Lead pegs for garden work.—I enclose you a 
Sample of lead pegs, which I, and my father before me, have 
used for the la*t 45 years. They are “ everlasting ;** but, 
like the others, they get lost sometimes. I have never 
seen any like them anywhere else. They are made of 
lead, and hardened with tin, and that makes 
oostly for general use. They’ wete made at 
ing Carnations. —W. S. It scfirntkl ) u 

and tw«/td article.—K d. \J\J 



THE SLUG PEST. 

Slugs have been specially trying and destruc¬ 
tive this season. The long winter probably 
lacked the needful severity to kill slugs—if 
indeed it ever does kill them, under the 
modern conditions of double cropping, now 
well nigh universal in kitchen gardens. Under 
the older system of one crop a year, the 
long spells of fallow between the crops 
starved out the slugs. Green crops are nearly 
always on the ground, and where these are 
found slugs are also near at hand. This in¬ 
cessant cropping is, without doubt, largely 
responsible for the alarming increase and power 
of the pest of slugs. The slugs, like the crops, 
are always with us, notwithstanding the vigorous 
use of the old remedies. Chief among these are 
quick lime or a mixture of quick-lime and 
soot. Many cultivators are, however, losing 
faith in these old antidotes ; the lime is losing 
its burning potency, and the soot its killing 
bitterness or suffocating pungency. There may 
be something in this. Builders, as well as 
cultivators, affirm that modem lime is by no 
means so strong as the old, and chimney¬ 
sweeps are roundly accused of mixing brown 
soil and other rubbish with their soot. By 
saving the sweepings of our own chimneys, how¬ 
ever, one source of deterioration may be readily 
avoided. Lime should be slaked immediately be¬ 
fore use, if its full pungency as a slug-killer is to 
be preserved intact. This was the old-fashioned 
way of doing things. Sifted soot was stored in 
a dry place as carefully as if it had been raw 
sugar, and unslaked lime was stored with equal 
care. The lime was slaked and applied quite 
hot, either by itself or in conjunction with a 
third or a half of soot. Used thus in the right 
way and at the right time, one dressing made 
great havoc among the slugs, a second gave the 
quietus to the sick and dying, and a third made 
an end of them as far as crops for that season 
were concerned. But now not a few are always 
liming, and the oftener they dust their plants 
the stronger and more numerous the slugs 
become. 

There are several tolerably obvious reasons 
for such failures. No doubt one, and that the 
most potent, may be found in the dead state of 
the lime. It has lost its life, or quickness, which 
is the foundation of its destructive power. To 
not a few, amateurs especially, lime is lime, and 
all sorts and conditions of it are to them alike 
potential in killing slugs ; there cannot be a 
greater mistake. Lime too long kept, or stored 
in a damp place, is of no more use than sand or 
soil for killing slugs, all its pungent properties 
having been already stolen out of it by the air, 
or washed out of it by water. I have seen 
bushels of lime, already as dead and inert as a 
rusty door-nail, cast on slug-infested crops, with 
just as little effect on insect life as a shower of 
swansdown would have had—or less. 

Good quicklime, fresh slaked and hot, is the 
first condition of success in this mode of slug¬ 
killing. The second is to apply it at the right 
time. It is somewhat difficult to settle this by 
the clock ; but easy by observation to deter¬ 
mine the right time by the state or condition of 
the slugs. When they are feeding slugs and 
snails of all sorts are most vulnerable. Dash 
the burning powder upon them when fully dis¬ 
tended and open mouthed ; a sudden and, con¬ 
sequently, a merciful death, puts an end, at 
once, to their ravages and sufferings. When 
partially burnt, slugs often change their 
position, or cast their coats, and when dosed 
a second time, in this semi-helpless and more 
vulnerable state, they perish at once. This is 
one of those cases in whioh two half loaves, at 
different times, are better than a whole one at 
once. By dressing with too heavy a hand, the 
lime and soot partially protect the slugs. But 
this or more pungent dressings, repeated at 
short intervals, assuredly destroy. It may be 
added that the most active feeding times with 
slugs are soon after day-dawn in the morning, 
ana just as twilight fades into darkness at 
night. Any time, too, after soft showers 
of rain, with warmth afterwards, the slugs 
come out in force, seeking what seedling germs 
or green things they can devour. It must also 
be borne in mind that all such dressings lose 
their destructive potency a few moments after 
touching the ground ; the moisture of the earth 
slakes tne lime, and there is a speedy end of 
its powers as a slug destroyer. Little and 


often is, therefore, the great secret of success 
in this case. Too much at once only cumbers 
young plants, and even fetters stronger ones in 
their growth, and has no deterrent effect what 
ever on slug life or propagation. On the con¬ 
trary, slugs often Dug effete lime and soot 
dressings, as if they liked them. 

Another point of great moment in 01 r war 
against the slugs is to attack them over the 
entire surface of the garden. Not a few 
attack them on seed-beds, or several patches 
of plants only ; but where slugs abound, Grass, 
gravel, vacant ground, and especially living 
edgings of Box, Saxifrages, Pansies, Sedums, 
Violets, Thrift, &c., must be carefully and 
frequently sprinkled, if we would come off 
the conquerors in this warfare. And, 
finally, it must never be forgotten that by 
having the ground always under crops we 
give tne slugs a tremendous advantage over 
us, as shelter and food are ever within their 
reach. Hence, instead of the usual annual or 
comparatively few dressings found sufficient in 
the olden times, a dozen dressings a-year may 
now be needful. This augmentation of the pest 
of slugs may also suggest the inquiry after new 
agents and modes of destruction ; and if any 
readers know any more potent, simple, or effec¬ 
tive than those here set forth, I trust they will 
hasten to publish them for our benefit. Of 
course, vigorous surface scarification greatly 
bothers the slugs ; and the prompt removal of 
ad decomposing vegetab'e matter, the burning 
of all Cabbage or other stalks, the use of clean 
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manure, free from slug larvae, frequent trench¬ 
ing, and honest deep digging, occasional burn¬ 
ing of portions of the surface tilth, dressings 
with burnt earth, marl, salt, lime ; free ex¬ 
posure of the surface in a rough state to atmos¬ 
pheric influences, and thorough drainage, may 
all tend to lessen the numbers and weaken the 
destructive force of slugs. Birds also pick up 
a few, and a brood of young ducks has been 
credited with the clearance of an entire kitchen 
garden. But in most eases, though these and 
other repressive forces are brought to bear 
against the slugs, it will still be needful to 
pickle them off as they appear, if the sweeter 
vegetable and fruit crops are to be protected 
from their destructive ravages, by which many 
thousand pounds’ worth of valuable produce is 
destroyed annually. D. T. F. 


BIRDS. 

QUERY. 

17030.— Jays.— As I am going to have a nest of young 
jays given me I should be glad if somo reader will instruct 
me os to management and proper food ; also how to dis. 
tinguigh the sexes,—M aohe. 

REPLY. 

16813.—Mopish canary.—I fancy your 
bird must be suffering from hepatitis, or in¬ 
flammation of the liver, the following remedy 
for which I copy from R. L. Wallace’s “ Canary 
Book”: “Birds, and more especially young 
birds, are aubject^to this dreadful malady. It 
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is produced by their partaking too freely of 
stimulating food, particularly Hemp-seed, 
which acts as a very powerful stimulus when 
given to birds, and is with them a very 
feeding article of diet. Inflammation of the 
liver is of two kinds—the acute and the chronic. 


When of the former type it makes rapid pro- 
mss, unless it is immediately dealt with. 
Repletion (blood-letting) is one of the first 
thing* resorted to in oases of hepatitis in 
regular practioe; but this operation is out of the 
question entirely with suoh diminutive patients 
as canaries. Nevertheless, I am such a thorough 
believer in phlebotomy in all cases where in¬ 
ternal inflammation exists, that I generally pull 
a cpuple of the largest flight feathers from each 
wine of the bird, as well as a few of the tail 
feathers, and, although you seldom draw much 
blood in performing this operation, I am 
disposed to think it does good. At the com¬ 
mencement of the disease tne bird droops, and 
looks lumpy, aud fretful, and restless, ana, when 
suffering from the acute form, there is generally 
a considerable amount of feverishness. The 
bird appears to perspire very much, is very hot 
in the body, particularly restless, and appears 
in search of something it cannot find. When, 
however, this disease makes its appearance iu 
tiie chronic form the symptoms are developed 
more gradually, and with less violence; 
but, for all that, it is quite as difficult of 
ciure. The treatment pursued by me, and 
with tolerable success, is as follows: Give 
first, hydrargyrum cum creta (mercury with 
chalk) and James’s powder, in equal parts, 
in infinitesimal doses. Open the bird’s beak as 
wide as possible, keep the tongue down and the 
head well back, ana, having the powder in a 
piece of writing paper, made funnel-shape, slip 
it well down into the throat, and drop a few 
drops of water upon it, to help the patient to 
swallow, before you allow it to move from the 
position in which it has been placed in order to 
administer the medicine. In the next place, 
wash a piece of Dandelion root, which has been 
previously washed and scraped, and put it in 
the drinking water. About an hour after you 
give the powder, follow it up by giving two or 
three drops of Castor-oil; and if it does not 
operate freely in a short time—say, from half- 
an-hour to an hour—repeat the dose. You may 
likewise add a few Senna leaves to the drink¬ 
ing water, as well as the Dandelion root. In all 
cases of inflammation of the liver, it is necessary 
to act promptly upon the bowels and intestines. 
The diet should consist of stale bread, soaked in 
new milk, or a little Arrowroot biscuit and 
ground Rice made into a paste with the same 
vehicle. In some cases, however, these means 
may, and will, pr< ve unavailing, and more par¬ 
ticularly if the bird affected is not of a robust 
constitution. If the hepatic tumour continues 
to grow, -despite these remedies, the bird will 
become weaker and weaker ; it will pine away 
to a mere skeleton, the shiverings become more 
frequent, and it will have a sour, sweaty smell. 
This is a sign that suppuration has begun, and 
the treatment must be changed. Remove the 
Dandelion root and Senna leaves, and add to 
the drinking water instead twenty to thirty 
drops of antimonial wine. Should this fail to 
relieve it, there is no hope of its recovery.”— 
Celeb kt Audax. 


POULTRY. 

Profitable Plymouth Rocks.— There 
has been a great deal said and written lately 
on the subject of poultry ; allow me to add my 
experience to that of others, as to the laying 
qualities, &c., of the above breed of birds. In 
the autumn of 1886 (? 1884) a friend in America 
sent me a light cockerel, which now weighs 
151 lbs. I at once secured a pen of beautiful 
dark pullets of the pure Ainsworth strain, 
which cost me £10. Last year I sold £12 worth 
of eggs and £2 10s. worth of young birds. This 
season (counting up to Saturday, May 22nd) 
my 13 hens have laid 873 eggs; I have 
sold 60 settings at 7s. 6d. per setting, and re¬ 
placed 3 at 3s. 6d. per setting, besides disposing 
q l £5 worth of young birds. My hens, which 
weigh over 10 lbs. each, showed no sign of 
*<clucking ” this season until last week. It may 
b# interesting to some of your readers to add that 
a-*pullet, hatched out last June, fctole her nest 
among p^tle^ auJbrou^ly ovt,0ic|ickcns 


vt^citekc 


during the first week in October—i.e., when 
she was just 4 months old. This, I fancy, must 
be an uncommon occurrence.— A. S. Labou- 
chere-Sparling, Cornwall. 


HOUSEHOLD, 

FITTING-UP AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE KITCHEN AND LARDER.—II. 

Fbyino-paks should be washed in hot soda 
and water, no sand used (as after sand has been 
used any preparation fried is liable to catch or 
burn in the pan), rinsed well, wiped very dry, 
and kept in a dry place. Should tne frying-pan 
become dark and a bad colour inside, rub it 
well with a hard crust of bread, after it has been 
dipped into hot soda and water. Omelette- 
pans are made of copper, tinned; enamelled 
ware; or earthenware; but, whatever they 
consist ot, never wash the inside; simply run 
with a wisp of paper while hot, and wipe dry 
with an old cloth. If the pan be wetted the 
next omelette made will assuredly stick and 
prove a failure. Baking-tins also must never 
be wetted inside, and should also be kept separ¬ 
ate from tins used for jelly moulding, puddings, 
Ac. If necessary, scrape and rub with paper 
while hot, and treat cake-tins in the same 
manner. 

Tin saucepans. —These articles are cheap, and 
can often be substituted in culinary operations 
for those more expensive utensils, copper or 
enamelled pans, ana may be used for certain 
purposes where an iron saucepan might pos¬ 
sibly prove detrimental. The great objection 
to their use is their likelihood to rust, if not 
properly dried; this difficulty, however, can 
easily be remedied, and all kinds of soups, 
jellies, and milk foods may be prepared in them. 
But be careful, after using, to scrub well with 
hot water, soap, and soda, inside and out, until 
perfectly bright. If very dirty, a little sand or 
wood ashes may be used. Dry well with a cloth, 
and afterwards by the side or in front of the 
fire, and keep in a dry place. Tins, should 
always be kept dean and bright—they add 
materially to the appearance of a kitchen. 
First wash them in hot water and soda; 
moisten some whiting with a little cold water, 
and, with a piece of flannel dipped in this, rub 
all over the tin, taking great care to go well 
into the corners and crevices; when ary rub 
it off with a duster ; polish with a little dry 
whiting, and finish with chamois leather. 

Copper saucepans are not often used, as so 
many cheap substitutes are now to be procured, 
such as tne American and blue and white 
earthenware pans. Copper pans should always 
be tin-lined, and, in case of the slightest 
amount wearing off, should be re-tinned, for the 
rust formed on copper (verdigris) is poisonous, 
and should any food be cooked in a pan in that 
condition, especially fruit or any acid, it would 
undoubtedly prove very injurious. The great 
value set upon copper-pans of old was simply 
due to the slow penetration of heat through 
copper, in consequence of which contents were 
less liable to bum or become discoloured than 
in enamelled pans. They should be cleaned in 
the following manner : Wash first in hot water, 
then with a piece of flannel rub the inside with 
soap and fine sand, until no black specks re¬ 
main, rinse well in fresh hot water, and rub the 
outside of the pan all over with the used skin 
of half a Lemon, or a piece of rag wetted with 
vinegar and dipped into fine sand ; do not touch 
the tinned part with the acid or it will turn 
black. When quite clean, rinse thoroughly in 
hot water, and ary with a cloth as quickly as 
possible, for if copper be left wet it becomes dis¬ 
coloured. 

Tables and shelves. —First sweep away all 
the dust, wash with a flannel and hot water and 
soda, sprinkle a little fine sand over the table, 
soap a scrubbing brush, and scrub one way— 
viz., with the grain of the wood ; this will keep 
the surface of the table smooth. Carefully 
rinse away all the Boap and sand, and then 
wipe with a dry doth. Wood ashes are some¬ 
times used in place of the sand, as this helps in 
keeping the wood white. 

Sieves. —These must be washed in plenty of 
water; the wood part should be scrubbed with 
soap and sand, and a stream of water allowed 
to rush through the sieve until it is quite clear; 
shako well and dry thoroughly ; for if a wire 


sieve is put away damp, it is liable to become 
rusty and will soon wear out, and if a hair or 
tammy sieve be left wet, it will become rotten, 
wear out very soon, and be apt to impart a 
mouldy flavour to whatever it may be used for. 

Glass ob crystal. —Wash first in lukewarm 
water, rinse in cold water, dry with a soft linen 
towel, and polish with a chamois leather. For 
deansing water-bottles or jugs, put a few pieoes 
of brown paper, Potato parings, or tea leaves 
into them with a little warm water, shake well, 
rinse in cold water, dry and polish. 

Annie M. Griggs. 


Fruits and su^ar.— Fruits, to do their 
best work, should be eaten either on an empty 
stomach, or simply with bread—never with 
vegetables. In the morning, before the fast of 
the night has been broken, they are not only 
exceedingly refreshing, but they serve as a 
natural stimulus to the digestive organs ; and, to 
produce their fullest, finest effect, they should 
be ripe, sound, and in every way of good quality. 
Moreover, they should be eaten raw. What is 
better than a bunch of luscious Grapes, or a 
plate of berries or Cherries on a summer morn¬ 
ing, the first thing on sitting down to breakfast ? 
Or a fine, ripe Apple, rich and juicy, eaten in 
the same way ? Apples should constitute, in our 
climate, not the finishing, but the beginning of 
the breakfast, for, at least, six months in the 
year. And fruits, raw or cooked, should make 
a part of the morning and evening meal during 
the entire year. The good effects which would 
follow the abundant use of fruits are often more 
than counterbalanced by the pernicious habit of 
completely saturating them with sugar. Few 
fruits, if thoroughly ripe and at their best, 
require sugar, particularly if eaten in a raw 
state ; ana it is unhappily a fact that what 
was intended and prepared for us as a great 
good in the matter of diet is transformed 
into ju t the opposite. It is, also, a misfortune 
that people should so habituate themselves to 
“sweet things” (foods prepared with sugar), 
that almost every fruit-acid “ tastes sour” ; so 
that what would otherwise be a pleasant acid 
flavour must be covered with (or cooked in) 
sugar before it can be relished. The taste can 
be educated in this direction, as in its opposite, 
to an almost limited extent. This is seen in 
comparing the dietetic habits and tastes of 
different peoples. Cooked fruits that are 
sweet enough for an Englishman or a Scotch¬ 
man would not be touched by the average 
American without the saccharine condiment. 
Moreover, those who are excessively fond of 
sweet fruits or condiments, rarely fail to call 
for the intensely sour, as Lemons or pickles. 
This, indeed, is a necessary consequence, for 
when the liver is badly congested from the use 
of sugar, the vital instincts naturally call for 
the keener acids, i i order to empty out the 
bile ducts, set them ia good working order, and 
get rid of the debris. He who can induce our 
people to turn their attention more largely to 
the cultivation of fruits, and see the necessity of 
making them appear continually on our tables, 
to the exclusion of animal and fatty foods, 
will confer upon us an incalculable blessing. 
Such change would save the lives of thousands 
of children—to say nothing of these of larger 
growth—and would make those who survive 
better worth the saving.—S. W. Dodds, M.D., 
in the Sanitarian . 

Spatchcock chicken (CeUr et Audax). 
—This is simply another name for a “ broiled 
chicken.” It is the same word as “s pitch cock ” 
for broiled eel, and both of these are a corrup¬ 
tion of “ spit-stuck,” which signifies that what¬ 
ever is to De broiled must be stuck upon a small 
spit or skewer to spread it out. Take a young 
chicken, split it open down the back, cut the 
legs off just above the first joint, fold the wings 
back as flat as possible, dry thoroughly ; season 
j highly with white pepper and salt, spread but¬ 
ter on both sides, and turn the inside of the 
j chicken first on to a very hot and well-greased 
! gridiron and grill for about fifteen minutes, over 
a charcoal or clear cinder fire. Serve on a very 
hot dish, with small pats of butter placed on the 
I chicken. The bones should not be removed 
! from a chicken that is to be cooked in the above 
manner; but if “ Celer et Audax ” wishes for 
information as to the method of “ boning,” I will 
give full directions.— Annie M. Griggs, 
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FAVOURITE FLOWERS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM.—XVIL 
The Ranunculus. 

Fob many years the garden varieties of Ranun¬ 
culus asiaticos were universally cultivated and 
generally esteemed in English gardens. Beds 
of this choice, old-fashioned flower are now sel¬ 
dom seen; bat some people must grow them, as 
the seedsmen have a stock of roots with their 
Dntch bulbs. They are also very cheap—the 
time has gone past when single roots of a choice 
seedling were valued at a guinea a-piece; now 
a hundred of the best varieties can be purchased 
for five or ten shillings. We grow a bed in our 
garden every year, and it is not necessary to 
purchase them annually, as, if care is exercised 
in taking up the roots as soon as the leaves be¬ 
come yellow, and in preserving them in a cool 
place until the spring, they will be as good as 
the best continental stock. They also increase 
very rapidly; one tuber will divide itself into 
three or four in the course of its short season of 
growth. It is scarcely worth while to moralise 
on the lack of interest taken in these and other 
old-fashioned flowers. When they were so popu¬ 
lar, there were few choice stove and greenhouse 
lants in the hands of the owners of small gar- 
ens. Orchids were almost unknown, except in 
the gardens of the nobility, or in such public gar¬ 
dens as Kew. People of limited means can 
now have choice Orchids and other plants, be¬ 
sides a great wealth of hardy plants, unknown 
to the owners of gardens in which the Tulip, 
Ranunculus, Pink, Carnation, &c., found a con¬ 
genial home, and wore cherished with the 
greatest care. The Ranunculus must be judged 
solely on its own merits, as an inmate of the 
garden of hardy flowers, and as such it will 
hold its own as one of the choicest productions 
of nature, improved by many years of the gar¬ 
deners’ art. The Rev. Joseph Tyso, of Walling¬ 
ford, in Berkshire, took this flower under his 
special care, and, after 25 years of careful and 
judicious cross-breeding, he became the owner 
of a collection of 800 choice varieties. For two 
varieties, Leonora and Reform, Mr. Tyso re¬ 
fused £20. The Ranunculus is easily 

Raised from seeds ; but, in order that some 
advance may be made in the raising of seed¬ 
lings of an improved strain, the pollen of one 
variety should be transferred to that of 
another. It is not easy to obtain seeds from 
the most double varieties; those that are nearly 
doable must be selected. The flowers them¬ 
selves do not require any support; but when 
seeds are in process of formation it is necessary 
to place a small stick to each, else the weight of 
the seeds will bend or break the stems. There 
are many different ways of treating the seeds. 
Mr. Tyso, who made every detail of the 
culture of the Ranunculus a special study, sowed 
the seeds either in October or January. The 
seeds were sown in boxes, and these were placed 
in a cold frame ; the seeds vegetated in four or 
five weeks, and, if the weather was mild, air 
could be admitted freely. Early in May, the 
boxes could be placed out-of-doors, and there 
they remained until thr. leaves withered, a 
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moderate supply of water being required as long 
as the leaves continued of a green colour. 
When they became yellow, about the middle of 
July, the roots were taken out and dried; 
afterwards they were stored in dry sand, to be 

E lanted about the first week in March follow- 
lg. They flowered very strongly in June. It is 
undesirable to force any of these hardy flowers, 
but Ranunculus seeds may be sown, say, on the 
first day in October, and if the seed-pans are placed 
over a hot-bed, with a moderate bottom-heat, 
the seeds will vegetate in two weeks. Let the 
young plants be pricked out, and kept in a 
greenhouse until the middle of February; at 
that time start them into growth over a hot¬ 
bed. They will soon grow freely, and show 
flower-stems, and, if removed into a greenhouse, 
or even a cold frame, they will flower abun¬ 
dantly in May, about six or seven months from 
the time of sowing the seeds. The finest 
Ranunculus blooms I ever saw were grown in 
Mr. S. Barlow’s garden, Stakehill House, 
Castleton, near Manchester, some six or eight 
years ago. They comprised some of the 
choicest varieties ; and Mr. Barlow told me 
that he had two seasons of bloom, and some¬ 
times three, in one year from the same tubers. 

Ranunculus tubers, when in a dry state, 
are very small, and many of them would be 
entirely lost by careless planting, and this is the 
reason that many blanks are to be seen in 
beds, and that those that are alive make but 
poor progress. Another reason of the want of 
success is over-dryness at the roots. In 
fact, they seldom do really well in a 
dry season, artificial watering being but 
a poor substitute for mild vernal rains. I 
believe the best soil for the Ranunculus is a 
medium clayey loam ; but I have been able to 
grow them in light sandy loam, and also in 
sandy peat. In met, I would try their culture 
in whatever kind of loam the garden was com¬ 
posed of. I would first trench and manure it 
well the previous autumn ; it would be ready 
for planting upon early in March (weather per¬ 
mitting). At that time draw drills in the bed 
1^ inches deep and 4 inches or 6 inches asunder. 
A little sharp white sand should be placed in 
the bottom of the drill. Each tnber should be 
pressed into the sand with the fingers, about 2 
inches apart, and a little of the sand pressed over 
the crowns. Fill up the drills with a rake, and 
the operation of planting is complete. When 
the plants appear above ground, they often push 
up some of the surface soil with them; it is 
also loosened by frosts, making it necessary to 
go over the plants, and press them gently into 
the ground with the fingers, stirring the surface 
and pulling out any weeds. If the weather is 
dry in April and May, a light mulching of 
decayed manure may be spread over the 
surface, and water should be applied over 
the manure to keep the soil moist. Early 
morning, when the leaves are saturated 
with dew, is a good time to apply the water ; 
rain-water is best, and, next to it, river- 
water. In order to bring out and preserve the 
delicate beauty of the flowers, a light awning 
ought to be placed over the beds—although I 
have never done this, because we object to such 
erections in the garden, and are content with 
the measure of beauty that may be developed 
and preserved in the flowers without it. When 
the flowers decay, and as soon as the leaves 


assume the yellow tinge of ripeness, the tubers 
must be at onoe taken out of the ground, for, 
if they are left out after they have become ripe, 
the first shower of rain will again start them 
into vigorous growth. The beds from whioh 
the Ranunculus tubers have been removed, may 
be planted with Stocks, Asters, or Pansies for 
autumn-flowering. I have grown hundreds of 
named varieties, but do not think it worth 
while to keep the names attached to them, 
except in the case of a few of the choicest kinds, 
or those of weakly constitution, which might be 
lost among the general collection. 

J. Douglas. 


BOSES. 

HYBRID PERPETUALS ON WALLS. 

It is surprising how few who admire Roses 
have availed themselves of the many strong¬ 
growing and highly-coloured Hybrid Perpetuus 
for oovering walls of medium height, and for 
training against pillars and the other odd spaces 
that nearly every garden affords; these, if 
covered with brightly-coloured Roses, would 
not only add to the attractions of the place, bat 
would show off to advantage the many good 
qualities that some of these Roses possess for 
tnat purpose. The idea that none of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals make sufficient growth to warrant 
their being planted as climbers is a mistake. 
To measure their adaptability for this purpose 
from their behaviour when growing in a poor 
soil, and subjected every year to severe pruning, 
is to display a want of knowledge of what they 
are capable of doing when grown withont 
restriction. If we want to find out the capaoity 
of Hybrid Perpetuals to fill up space, and to 
insure them long life, we must have plants on 
their own roots and planted in good soil, and 
thenleave them alone—».e., not prune them; then 
it will be found that they will grow as well 
trained to walls as they do when standing singly 
and allowed to grow in the form of bushes. It is 
also a mistake to suppose that it requires years of 
patient waiting to see them reach the top of a 
wall 6 feet high, because if strong plants are 
planted, and the soil and situation are suitable, 
they will make shoots 6 feet long in the third or 
fourth year after planting. We have had such 
varieties as Anna Alexieff and Marshal 
VailL&nb reach a height of 7 feet in five years, 
and we have quite recently removed a plant of 
Madame Lacharme which had grown up a wall 
6 feet, and which for several years flowered 
abundantly. No one, therefore, need be afraid 
to use any of the Hybrid Perpetuals (except 
those with very dark-coloured flowers—such aa 
Xavier Olibo—which are known to be weak 
growers) for covering warm walls 6 feet high ; 
and, with a little patienoe and judicious selec¬ 
tion, they may be induced to grow even higher 
than that. To insure vigorous growth, it is 
necessary to provide a good border for the roots, 
but its preparation need not be more elaborate 
than for Roses grown in any other form. The 
following varieties will be found to grow 
vigorously on their own roots—viz., Edouard 
Morren, bright carmine ; Duke of Teck, bright 
crimson; Camille Bernardin, dark crimson; 
Charles Lefebvre, orimson; Emily Laxton, 
rose; Franyois Levet, pale rose ; Elie Morel, 
rosy lilac; Magna Chart*, bright pink ; Perle 
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des Blanches, white ; Anne de Diesbach, deep 
rose; Duchesse de Vallombrosa, pale pink ; 
John Hopper, rose ; Marshal Vaillant, red ; 
and Marchioness of Exeter, light rose. These 
will be sufficient for a beginning. C. 


16997.— Roses for conservatory.— A. K. Williams, 
CarAille Bernardine, Centifolia rosea, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, La France, and Merveille de Lyon. Plant them in 
February or March ; dwarfs budded on Manetti.— 
Stoodlky Pike. 

16905.— Stakes for Roses.—I have used iron stakes 
for standard Roses for many years, and have never known 
them to injure either the stems or the roots. Iron Is, of 
course, the most durable of any stake adapted for the 
purpose. If you select iron, have the stakes painted either 
green or black once in two years ; paint prevents the iron 
from rusting, and they have a better appearance. I prefer 
the twisted stake to the plain one.—J. C. C. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GARDEN COLUMBINES. 
Columbines, when well-grown, are amongst the 
most useful of early summer-flowering plants, 
both for mixed borders and flower beds. On dry 
sandy soils, unless the position be well shaded 
from the mid-day sun, the cultivator has, with 
a few exceptions, but a meagre reward for his 
care, from 1£ feet to 2 feet being the average 
height to which they grow, and their flowers 
are correspondingly small and ill-coloured. One 
of the best for poor dry soils is Aquilegia cali- 
fornica and its white variety, both of which 
seem to grow well almost anywhere. A. chrys- 
antha, too, although found in swamps and by 
the margins of streams in Arizona, stands a far 
greater amount of drought than most of the 
others, and has the further advantage of keeping 
longer in good flowering condition. Aquilegias 
are, in general, considered to be true perennials, 
but it will be found, as a rule, that for garden 
purposes, at least, they give greater satisfaction 
treated merely as biennials. Even in strong 
rich soils, to which they are most partial, they 
generally run themselves out in two years, or three 
at most. In order to keep up a succession, 
therefore, fresh sowings will of necessity have to 
b 9 made annually, and unless grown in widely 
different parts of the garden, fresh importations 
of seed will also have to be made yearly, 
especially where it is of importance that the 
species or strains should be kept distinct. 
Columbines, like many more of our popular 
garden flowers, cross readily one with another, 
and it is very interesting to watch a sowing of 
seeds, collected from a bed where a number of 
kinds had been growing together, progress 
towards the flowering stage. Some of the well- 
marked species no doubt come true from seed, 
even when grown close to others; but the 
majority of them are not to be depended upon 
in this respect. A very pleasing sight is that 
of a colony of the common Aquilegia vulgaris 
bordering a woodland walk, and if the ground 
be kept clear of coarse weeds, it will increase 
rapidly from self-sown seeds, thus affording 
endless variety both in form and shade of colour. 
In a wild garden in which there is a stream, it 
would be interesting work to establish on its 
banks patches of A. chrysantha, truncata, 
formosa, and others of the American type, 
which from their hardy constitutions would 
doubtless become in time as much at home as 
our own native kind. 

A. californica is one of the strongest and | 
easiest to grow of all the varieties now in culti¬ 
vation ; although each plant seldom produces 
more than one flower-stem, this is generally of 
so robust and free-flowering a character, that it 
fully compensates for the want of a greater 
number. The flowers are very handsome, the 
spurs long and curved, and the leaves always of 
an agreeable, soft tint of green ; the variety 
alba is also very pretty and well worth atten¬ 
tion. Both are best treated as annuals, or as 
biennials at most. They flower in May and 
June. 

A. canadensis, a North American species, is 
very suitable, from its dwarf habit, for planting 
on rockeries. Its flowers, though small, are 
very brilliant; the sepals are intense scarlet, 
and the spurs contrast well with the clear, 
bright yellow of the petals. It grows from 
1 foot to 2 feet high, and seems partial to a 
b°ggy 8 °H» somewhat shaded. It hybridises 
readily, the colours varying very much, as does 
also the vigour of the jeedUnga. 
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The Golden Columbine (A. chrysantha), 
one of the noblest of American Columbines, is 
very suitable for rockwork or for isolating in 
beds. It seems to like damp clayey or boggy 
situations; in such places it often attains 
a height of from 4 feet to 5 feet, and 
gets well furnished with handsome flowers 
the most characteristic feature about the 
latter is their uncommonly long spurs, 
which in robust specimens often grow from 
2 inches to 3 inches long. It crosses, unfortun¬ 
ately, too readily with other American kinds, 
but none of the seedlings equal the true A. chry¬ 
santha in brilliancy. Grown by itself, however, 
it ripens seeds freely, which may bo raised 
with ease in a cool frame ; the seedlings, when 
large enough to handle, should be picked out 
ana kept well watered until fairly established. 

A. ccerulea, another American species, is a 
fine, free-flowering Columbine, and extremely 
showy in borders or beds, the latter being pre¬ 
ferable, as then it can be grown by itself, and 
its beautiful blue and white flowers seen to the 


CLIMBER-CLAD HOUSES. 

Considering the abundance of varied and 
beautiful material which we now possess for 
covering walls, the wonder is that we ever find 
any that are bare, especially as bare walls are 
about as incongruous in a pleasant landscape 
scene as climber clad walls are beautiful. 
Greenery of any sort, whether on cottage-wall 
or mansion, is always pleasing, and all the more 
so when there is a happy combination of flower 
and leafage. On many a cottage at the present 
time, one may see a wealth of bloom, none being 
more beautiful than that produced by Roses which 
have just burst into flower, and among tliess 
the deservedly popular Gloire de Dijon is un¬ 
questionably the finest. In the little village of 
Egham, near Windsor, for instance, one may see 
just now this Rose in perfection on the walls of 
almost every house. In one case it covers the 
side of a good-sized cottage, in company with a 
denso covering of Ivy, and the effect of the 
combination of leafage and flower may well be 
imagined. In all parts of the 
village, on the rising ground, 
it is met with, equally luxu¬ 
riant and smothered with 
bloom. Would that one 
had a dozen such useful 
hardy Roses as this in 
various colours! What 
effecta could we not pro¬ 
duce ! Although we may 
be without a prolusion of 
Roses of the Gloire de 
Dijon stamp, we need not 
despair, for there is ample 
store of beauty to select 
from, even among other 
Roses—in confirmation of 
which statement we have 
only to mention the old- 
fashioned Ayrshires, the 
Boursaults, the Monthlies, 
the Evergreen, the Bank- 
sians, and the innumerable 
single kinds, such as the 
Macartney, the Polyantha, 
the Persians, the Austrians, 
and others. Here is a 
wealth of material for wall 
decoration, even amongst 
Roses alone. But we need 
not confine ourselves to 
Roses; we must have 
variety, although nothing 
is bo beautiful or fragrant 
as a Rose. A long list 
could be made of suitable 
lants for wall coverings, 
ut it is always advisable 
to plant the best. Begin¬ 
ning alphabetically, there 
is probably none more 
popular than the 

Ampelopsis, the Virgi¬ 
nian A. hederacea, and the 
Japanese A. Veitchi, or 
tricuspidata. Everybody 
must know these ; the first 
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The Siberian Columbine (Aquilegia sibirica). 


best advantage. The treatment suitable for 
almost all the others is equally applicable to 
this. Seeds of it should be sown annually as 
soon as ripe, and the seedlings transplanted as 
soon as ready. When well established, they 
should be supplied liberally with liquid or other 
manure during the growing season, and thus 
treated they never fail to produce a good show 
of flowers. The soil should be deep, rich, and 
well-drained, and the position a good, sunny 
one. Others, such as sibirica, concolor, Skin- 
neri glandulosa, Bergeriana fragrans, viridi- 
flora, leptoceras and Haylodgensis, are also 
interesting kinds where variety is desired. 

K. 


Saxifraga Andrewsi. — I should like to 
recommend this little Saxifrage to readers of 
Gardening. The beautiful little white flowers, 
so prettily spotted with crimson at the base of 
each petal, are produced very freely, and 
altogether the plant is worthy of a good 
position. It is suited for the rockwork, but 
grows well in the border in any soil; it should 
be replanted occasionally when it spreads into 
very large tufts.—E. 


is a very old plant, and 
the latter, though a comparatively recent 
introduction, is already to be found on the 
humblest cottage as well as on the castle 
wall. Both are indispensable and valuable, on 
account of their rapidity of growth ; it is, in¬ 
deed, astonishing to see how fast they cover a 
wall. A. Veitchi, under good treatment, may be 
induced to reach the top of the highest wall in 
a given time. It is to be regretted that both 
these climbers are deciduous, as one misses their 
verdure so much in winter ; but then were they 
evergreen we should be deprived of their 
resplendent foliage-tints in autumn—one of 
their most charming features. There is a so- 
called evergreen Ampelopsis (A. striata), but it 
has hitherto failed to fulfil the expectations 
entertained regarding it. Its hardiness is 
doubtful, and it does not seem to like our 
climate. 

The Clematises are well known wall-coverers, 
and highly appreciated. Who could be with¬ 
out C. Jackmani, with its purple wreaths of 
bloom, in August ? The lanuginosa group, with 
their huge blossoms, are also common, as is like¬ 
wise C. montana, the small white-flowered kind 
which has been in such great beauty during the 
past month. It is one of the prettiest of all 
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climbers, very hardy, rapid in growth, and 
never disappoints the grower in not yielding a 
profusion of blooms. Many a wall and porch 
have been clothed in white this year by 
means of this beautiful creeper ever since the 
middle of May, and in later districts it is still 
injn*eat beauty. 

The Ivies in numberless varieties are indis¬ 
pensable. Though common, no other Evergreen 
can equal the Irish Ivy for rapidly covering a 
wall, and at the same time it is thoroughly 
hardy. There is no need, however, to plant 
Ivies, except, perhaps, the choicer variegated 
kinds, on a house, as such walls can be adorned 
in a more beautiful way with flowering shrubs. 
Of the Jasmines and Honeysuckles, so elegant 
and so fragrant, one must always have at least 
one. Among Jasmines none is better than 
the common white (J. officinale) for summer 
flowering, and J. nudiflorum for winter. The 
lovely golden blossoms of the latter, associated 
with Ivy, have a charming appearance. The 
common white is a capital plant for cutting 
from, the flowers having long, slender stalks, and 
being deliciously fragrant. It is, moreover, de¬ 
sirable on account of flowering to perfection on 
the north side of a house wnere other plants 
would not flower. Those who like variety 
might add the Indian J. revolutum, a yellow 
summer-flower. Among Honeysuckles there 
are also winter and summer flowerers ; the 
white and sweet-scented Standishi and fragran- 
tissima both flower early in the year, and their 
fragrance at that season is delicious. They are 
not showy shrubs, but most desirable for a 
sunny wall, near windows or doors, so that 
their perfume may not be wasted. The common 
Honeysuckle and its varieties are capable of 
producing some extremely beautiful effects when 
allowed to ramble at will, not tied or nailed in 
a stiff way. 

Thi North-American Trumpet Honey¬ 
suckle (Lonicera sempervirens) is not half suffi¬ 
ciently well-known as an outdoor wall plant, 
being generally confined to greenhouses. Against 
a wall it is quite hardy in localities south of the 
Trent. It bears a profusion of orange-scarlet, 
trumpet-shaped flowers, in clusters, and these 
mingle charmingly with the rich, glaucous 
foliage. There are two sorts—one called minor, 
the other coccinea—both superior to the original. 
The variegated Honeysuckle (L. brachypoda 
aureo-reticulata) is so well-known, that it needs 
only mentioning as one of the best of wall- 
coverera, and allusion need only be made to the 
common sweet Honeysuckle and its varieties in 
order to mention that the late-flowering variety 
belgica, called the late Dutch Honeysuckle, 
should be planted in company with the rest, as 
it flowers when the others are over. The Cana¬ 
dian Moonseed (Menispermum canadense), 
though bearing inconspicuous flowers, is a pretty 
Vine for running over arbours and training on 
shady walls, and of the same stamp is the 
Periploca grceca, an old-fashioned climber not 
mucn seen now-a-days. 

The Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho) 
is a handsome climber that may be grown 
admirably against a shady wall where a flower¬ 
ing climber would be unsuitable. 

The hardy Passion-Flower (Passiflora 
ocerulea) is one of the prettiest climbers one can 
have on a house, being beautiful in flower, and 
again in autumn, when laden with its golden 
egg-shaped fruits. The white variety of it, 
named Constance Elliott, is likely to prove a 
valuable climber, and its flowers will show 
better on a wall than those of the blue-flowered 
original. The Passion Flower is practically 
hardy, although cut down during very severe 
winters; being, however, a quick grower, it 
soon re-covers a wall. 

Stauntonia latifolia is among the sweetest 
climbers for planting against a warm wall in 
districts south of London. Being a Himalayan 
plant it is not very hardy, but it thrives per¬ 
fectly against a house, on a good aspect, and 
often produces fruit. It has handsome divided 
foliage of a leathery texture and deep green 
colour, and in summer produces clusters of 
deliciously-scented blossoms in clusters from 
the bottom to the top of the young growth. 
The flowers are greenish, and therefore un¬ 
attractive, but the fine leafage and perfume 
quite compensate for striking colour. 

The Wistaria is such a common plant that 
no one need be reminded of it when selecting 
wall-climbers. It is unquestionably the finest 
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of all deciduous hardy climbers, and, being a 
rapid grower, it is all the more desirable. I 
It is, however, too thin and straggly to rely on 
for covering a wall. The best place for it is 
the top oi a wall, along which its slender 
branches will run for 100 feet or more, and 
garland the whole length with lilac flower- 
spikes until the early part of June. There is 
a white variety of it which is pretty and dis¬ 
tinct, and there is one called multijuga, which 
is said to possess uncommonly long spikes, but 
as yet its merits have not been thoroughly 

S roved. The double Wistaria (fl.-pl.), intro- 
uced a few years ago with a flourish of 
trumpets, is not a satisfactory plant. On the 
contrary, it has proved comparatively worthless 
—a curiosity, in fact, which no one would think 
of planting in preference to the common single 
sort. 

The Hop-leaved Vine (Vitis humulifolia) 
makes a capital wall coverer, its chief beauty 
being the turquoise-blue berries, which hang in 
clusters all over the Vine in September. The 
variegated-leaved form of it—heterophylla 
variegata—is not such a satisfactory climber 
out-of-doors, as it is apt to become scorched and 
otherwise disfigured. There are other Vines 
suitable as climbers for wall decoration, but as 
they do not possess showy flowers or berries, 
they are not to be recommended, particularly 
as they are all deciduous. 

Other climbers include several which may be 
met with in botanical gardens. Among these 
are Akebia quinata, Billardiera longiflora, 
which bears deep blue berries in autumn; 
Lardizabala biternata, a handsome climber of 
about the same degree of hardiness as the 
common Passion-Flower; Mutisia decurrens, 
a beautiful Chilian climber, with large yellow 
blossoms; Solanum jasminoides, a South 
American shrub, bearing clusters of white 
flowers; and Berberidopau corallina, a Chilian 
shrub, with globular flowers like deep-coloured 
coral. 

Besides the true shrubby climbers, of which 
the foregoing kinds are a selection, there are 
numbers of other shrubs which are suitable for 
covering walls, and commonly put to that use. 
In fact, almost every shrub may be grown 
against a wall, and a good many commonly used 
for that purpose are as suitable for the open 
shrubbery as for walls. Among these are the 
Garrya, deciduous Magnolias, Cotoneasters, 
Barberries, Thorns, Cydonia japonica, Vibur¬ 
nums, Forsythias, and others. These are all 
quite hardy, but there are others, again, which 
are rather tender, and a wall is necessary for 
them in this country. These include the Pome¬ 
granate, Myrtles, Ceanothuses, Escallonias, 
Pittosporum, Eriobotrya, Olea, Euonymuses, 
and Embothrium. Some, even among the 
hardiest non-climbing shrubs, are most desirable 
against the walls of a house, such, for instance, 
as the Pyracantha, whose brilliant berries light 
up the surroundings in autumn. The delight¬ 
fully-scented Chimonanthus fragrans, again, is 
valuable against a wall on or near the house, so 
that its winter sweet-scented blossomsjna^r be 


at hand. 


W. 


Lychnis chalcedonies.— This showy 
scarlet perennial is useful in the mixed border, 
and the flowers are good for cutting. It does 
badly in town situations, making no growth at 
all; but against this shortcoming is to be set the 
fact that it blooms well in clay soil in suburban 
districts, and yields a few trusses the first year; 
like many other perennials, however, it sends 
up more flowers during the second and third 
seasons as the crowns develop. It is quite 
hardy, remaining uninjured during severe 
weather without protection. The plants may 
be propagated by root division during autumn, 
ana put out in well-dug ground, previously 
enriched by a little old manure—that from an 
old hot-bed being suitable.— Stamford Hill. 

Silene pendula. —This charming hardy 
annual is now very attractive in the open 
ground from seed sown last autumn. Its rosy 
pink flowers are produced in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion on plants 1 foot high, and that without 
any attention being; given beyond transplanting 
from the seed-bed into ordinary soil, wherever 
a telling effect when in flower would be the 
result. The variety of S. pendula named com- 
paota is worthy of its distinctive name, as it 
does not grow so high nor spread nearly so 
much as the type. It may, therefore, be used in 


spring bedding or in the front line of a mixed 
border, where the stronger growing species 
would not suit so well. S. pendula is an old 
inhabitant of our gardens, but still not too 
much cultivated, especially from autumn-so wq 
seeds. Annuals that are hardy enough to withj 
stand the winter are better sown in autumn 
than in spring—at least, in part, for mixed 
border decoration, as they get well established, 
and are nearly prepared to flower by the time 
spring sown ones are up. The later sowing, 
however, makes a succession, and is also neces¬ 
sary in case of a failure in consequence of a 
severe or an over-wet winter proving destructive 
to the autumn-sown plants.— G. 

16918. — Transplanting Bracken: — 

There is no difficulty whatever in establishing 
plantations of Bracken. In the autumn, before 
the tops of the Bracken die away, go to some 
place where it is growing thick, and dig out pits 
1 foot square, and deep enough to secure the 
roots of the Fern. Transfer tne pieces intact, 
as they are dug up, into holes prepared for them. 
If thick plantations are required at once, the 
pieces must be put close together. I have seen 
them planted at 3 feet apart from the centre of 
each, and quite a thick growth secured at the 
end of the second year.—J. C. C. 

16933.—Double white Narcissi not 
flowering. —I have been annoyed by a similar 
occurrence, and wondered whether the damp 
weather had caused it. My Narcissi were 
planted in the open garden last autumn in a 
small bed in a sunny position. They were put 
in clumps of three or four together, pink Silene 
seed being sown all over the bed. 1 hoped for 
a pretty snow ; but only two Narcissi bloomed, 
the numerous flower-pods withering away. The 
Silene, too, made no start to grow till a month 
ago, so the bed is a failure altogether.— 
B. B. B. 

-If companionship in misfortune be any 

solace, Mr. Davison may take comfort. The 
double white Narcissus has here been all but a 
complete failure this year, and it was almost as 
bad in 1885. I have had none in pots, but only 
a small percentage of those planted outside 
bloomed—I should say about 10 per cent, in my 
case. Can any cause—or, better still, any 
remedy—be suggested ? I have had them in 
various parts of my garden—some old clumps, 
others replanted last autumn—the results the 
same, probably the re-planted ones the worst. 
Last Bpring was hot and dry—this has been the 
reverse. The failure has been general. Yester¬ 
day, I saw one exception in a small garden 
attached to a farm-house in a wood—soil, good 
but strong, situation, pleasant and favourable ; 
only one immature flower, and twenty-five 
perfect ones. The single ones have bloomed 
fairly well—hardly so large as usuaL I noticed 
that the Tenby Daffodil, which last year 
bloomed well, has not done so this year, and 
that fine variety, Emperor (which, with 
Empress, was raised in this town by the late 
Mr. William Backhouse), has, in several oases, 
degenerated this spring in size of both flower 
and leaf.—J. B., Darlington . 

-Mr. Davison is not alone in his failure with double 

white Narcissus—thousands have come blind with us this 
season. The only reason I can assign is that, owing to the 
long spell of drought last summer, the bulbs were prema¬ 
turely dried off before they were fully developed.—J. C. T., 
Scilly I ties. 

16816.—A Narcissus question.— My experience 
with Narcissus biflorus is that, in order to get good 
flowers, and a fair proportion with two {rips, good cultiva¬ 
tion is neoeesary.—J. 0. T., Scilly Isles. 

Columbines.— Mr. John Norfolk, Wilburton, Ely, 
sends us some very pretty Columbines, including what he 
says is a new single yellow. We have, however, seen 
similar kinds before. The blooms sent appear to be 
hybrids between Aquilegia chrysantha and A. coerulea. 


How to preserve posts.—** I discovered 
many years ago,” says a writer in an American 
paper, “ that wood could be made to last longer 
than iron, in the ground, if prepared according to 
the following recipe : Take boiled linseed oil 
and stir in pulverised coal to the consistency of 
paint. Put a coat of this over the timber, and 
there is not a man that will live to see it rot.” 
This plan has long been followed in Mr. 
Waterer’s Knap Hill Nursery, where thousands 
of fence-posts are so treated yearly. It is also 
highly commended by others. 

Our readers will kindly renumber that we are at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views , especially oj 
gardens cf trn artistic or natural character, 

un^ii 31 from 
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FRUIT. 

Strawberries for next year.—I do not 

Wish to be understood as saying that a full crop 
of fruit can be obtained from young plants the 
first year. What I want to make plain is that 
the present is the best time to prepare for 
making new plantations of Strawberries, and 
that those who do so, and work out the follow¬ 
ing directions, may reasonably hope to secure a 
fair crop of fruit next year. My experience has 
been sufficiently varied in different parts of the 
country to teach me that the quality of the soil 
influences the behaviour of Strawberries a good 
deal. In some soils as good crops will be 
obtained the first year as others will produce 
the second, so that equal success must not be 
expected in all cases. Most of us have to deal 
with the soil as we find it, but where there is 
any choice, a deep, mellow loam should have 
the preference. In the case of light land, an 
addition of loam is always desirable when it can 
be had. Everyone must be prepared to dig the 
ground up at least IS inches deep, and to in¬ 
corporate with the soil, at various depths, 
plenty of well-rotted manure. The sooner this 
work is done now the better, for the longer 
time the ground lays after being dug, the firmer 
it will get, and a moderately firm soil is better 
for Strawberries at any time than a light one. 
As a matter of fact, it is always better to tread 
the ground before the plants are put out, and 
the lighter its character the greater neces¬ 
sity there is to get it pretty close together. 
It is very important to get the earliest-made 
runners, and it there are no old plants to get 
them from, an order must be given at once, so 
that the plants may bo supplied as soon as 
ready. When practicable, it is best to raise 
one's own plants, and then they can be dealt 
with at the most suitable time. There are 
various ways of securing the runners. The 
most convenient, and the one attended with 
the least trouble, is to peg the runners down in 
the soil between the old plants. Before placing 
the runner on its l>ed, the soil should be broken 
up fine, to enable the roots to lay hold of it 
quickly ; and should the weather continue dry, 
a few soakings of water will assist them to form 
roots sooner, as it is an important feature to 
get well rooted plants as soon as possible. 
Another way is to fill some 3-inch pots with 
soil, and take them to the bed, and lay a runner 
on eaeh, fixing it on tho soil with a peg or 
stone, and pinching off the top of the runner. 
It will be necessary to watch the pots daily in 
dry weather, and to water them if the soil is 
dry. The objections to using pots are that they 
want more attention in watering, and that as 
soon os the plants have filled the pots full of 
roots, they require planting out; but if the 
runnors are pegged down between the old 
plants, they will sustain no injury if they are not 
planted out as soon as they have made a 
sufficient number of roots, as they will 
have room to extend. While the plants 
are being propared, the ground should bo 
got ready to receive them ; but if there 
should be no vacant spot ready to preparo, it is 
not absolutely necessary to plant at once, as if 
the plants are got ready now, and afterwards 
transferred to a rich, well-prepared border, and 
planted out 1 foot apart, they may remain there 
until the first favourable weather occurs for 
planting next February, where they are to 
fruit. It must not be expected that those 
planted in February will bear as good a crop of 
fruit as those planted in August, but if the 
plants are moved carefully from one bed to an¬ 
other, they will produce a fair return. Never¬ 
theless, they ougnt to be planted in their per¬ 
manent quarters, when practicable, by tho middle 
of August, and then, if the ground has been 
well prepared, and the plants are kept watered in 
dry weather through the autumn, they may be 
expected to bear a fair crop of fruit. My 
experience is that the first crop on well-pre¬ 
pared plants is generally the largest, although 
the fruit are not so numerous as in the second 
year. Nothing is gained by overcrowding 
Strawberries, and a little regard should be 
paid to the habit of growth of the different 
sorts. Such vigorous growers as Sir Joseph 
Paxton and British Queen should bo planted 
2 feet apart each w&j. The Captain ana Black 
Prince may be planted 18 inches apart, as 
those do not growr«%strong. —J. ~ ~ 
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Packing 1 Strawberries. — At Straw- mined to give them a trial, and the result this 
berries will soon be plentiful, and many will lie year is that every plant that was blind last year 
sent both by post and rail, some account of the | is blind this, and every runner that was struck 
safest way in which to pack them may be useful, from the blind plants is blind. I have rooted 
Those for preserving may be put into small all the blind plants up, although some of them 
baskets without any packing ; they will turn were 15 inches in diameter and splendid 
out in fair condition after a good deal of rough specimens.— W. W. Wilkinson. 
usage, but they would not be fit for dessert. 101H)2.— Planting Vines.—February is a 

We are annually in the habit of lending a good good time to plant bearing Vines. If you are 
many Strawberries some 200 miles by rail, and experienced in garden work you may plant at 
for several years past we have adopted a mode the end of September—if all the fruit has been 
of packing which is cheap, simple, and effec- out so early, and the Vines are near home, and 
tive. We have a number of boxes 15 inches in can be safely got in the house without doing 



length, 8 inches in width, and 2 inches 
in depth. A layer of Strawb rry or 
Vine leaves is placed in the bottom. 

The fruit is gathered with the footstalk 
attached to it, and before it is dead ripe. 

A Strawberry leaf is put round each 
berry, and then they are placed in the 
box, row after row, until the box is full. 

More leaves are then put on tho top and 
the lid put on. This is neither nailed 
nor screwed down, as the boxes are too 
light to stand much of that work. It is 
kept firmly in its place by cording the 
box round both ways. When more than 
one box is sent, one is put on the top of 
the other, and both are tied together. 

This mode of management is a great con¬ 
venience at the end of the journey, as no 
hammer has to be used to open the lid 
or knock the box to pieces and spoil 
the fruit—not an unusual occurrence. 
Another way of packing which answers 
well is to put a leaf in the corner of tho 
box, and on that place a Strawberry ; 
then put another leaf in against the lost 
Strawberry, and another fruit on that, 
and so on until the box has been neatly 
filled. Stiff leaves are not good for 
packing, but young soft ones are very 
suitable, and all of them will become 
quite flaccid if gathered a few hours 
before they are wanted. It will thus 
be seen that we do not incur much ex¬ 
pense in packing Strawberries, and the 
fruit turns out as well as we did, for very 
rarely is a fruit bruised or a drop of juice lost. 
—C. 

16837. —Strawberries becoming blind. 
—I cannot answer the first of “A. J. R/s” ques¬ 
tions, but as to the second my experience may 
be of use. I asked the same question in Gar- 
deni no Illustrated last year, and received 
contradictory answers, some declaring that the 
blind Strawberry plants would bloom the second 
year, others stating they would not. I deter- 


The Californian C jlumbine (Aquile^ia californica). (See p. 20 ft.) 


serious injury to the leaves. If you plant in 
September, shade the roof for the first three 
weeks ; keep the stems and leaves well syringed 
twice a day, and give no air for that time. 
Keep heavy rains from the border during the 
winter. Four chocs will be ample. There should 
be two plants, and two canes to each.—J. C. C. 

Book and catalogue received,—Horticultural 
Buildimj «. By F. A. Fawkes. 8wa«, Sonnensobetn 4 Co. , 

Patornoflter-tquar*.- Summer Lilt of Planti. Ewing * 
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BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 

Q&eetlons.— Queries and answers are intertsd in 
®abdbkib©,!¥w of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hare laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. Th* 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When mors than one query is sent, each should be on a I 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as I 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communication 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
I sell be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
faery replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
is the same question may eften be very useful , and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
4n which they appeared. 

17081.—Propagating shrubby Hypericums.— 

I should be glad of instructions as to mods of propagating 
these plants.—J. G. 

17032 —Snails.— Will any reader of Gardening tell me 
what is the beat way of clearing a garden that is greatly 
infested with snails, 4Sc. ?—B. C. 

170S3.—Tomatoes.—Are Tomatoes best grown from 
cuttings or seed for early fruita, and, if the former, when 
should they be taken and how struck ?— Robin. 

17084 —Propagating Acer j aponlcum.- Can any¬ 
one inform me how to propagate, br cuttings, Acer 
Japonicum ? I have tried and always failed.—J. W. O. 

17035. — Dahlias for exhibition.—Will Dahlia 

G owers kindly tell me the names of a few of the best ex- 
bition Dahlias, show and fancy, and the best way to 
grow and get them up for exhibition ?— Amateur. 

17036. — striIcing Rose cuttings.— Would anyone 
oblige me with instructions as to striking Rose cuttings, 
the best time to strike them, and what kind of soil? 
Should they be struck in pots or the open garden ?— Kett. 

17037.—Summer treatment of Roses.— What is 
the best treatment during summer for such varieties as 
Bowie Johnson, Centifolia, Duchess* d’Ossuna, and Alfred 
Cdomb ? A profuse bloom is desired. The beds face the 
■oath; but tne buds do not appear to be very healthy.— 
Tristram. 

17038.—Blackbeetie.—Will anyone who has had ex¬ 
perience in a house heated by hot water say whether he 
mb found that these pests infest it, and also whether, 
whan the pipes feed a bath, it causes them to come up to 
the upper part of the houie? Are they generally found 
in hothouses?—J. M. S. 

17080.—Boiler for small greenhouse.— Can any 
subscribers who have had experience of it inform me 
through Gardening Illustrated if the Loughborough 
boiler is suitable for a small greenhouse, 30 feet by 6 feet ? 
Is it easily stoked, and will it burn for 8 to 12 hours with¬ 
out attention ?—J. E. Thornburn. 

17040.— Rxoqronlum Purga.— Will anyone tell me 
how to treat this tuber ? When I bought It this spring it 
was quite dry. Is it taken up in the autumn and dried 
like a Dahlia ? It is now growing on the front of the 
house, but I want to know what to do with it in autumu 
or winter.— Mrs. L., Horth Berwick. 

17041.—Rom for button-hole.— Having a green¬ 
house, in which I have Marshal Niel and Gloire d* 
Dijon Roses, and wishing to add another Roee-tree, I 
should deem it a great favour if some reader would kindly 
Inform me of one that is free blooming, and yet suitable 
for button-hole bouquets.— Poor Jim. 

17042.— Tomatoes in fields.— Can Tomatoes be 
planted out and grown in fields in England, as they can 
in Canada—that is, without props, and growing along the 
ground ? Would they ripen ? — Snail. # % Tomatoes 
would ripen in fields in good seasons ; but we do not know 
how they would prosper without props.— Ed. 

17043.— B&nkslan Rose not blooming.— I have 
grown a Banksian Rose for four years, and was advised to 
place it on a shady wall. It did not blossom there, so I 
tried it en a sunny one; but still there are no blooms. It 
has been watered and manured well. Will any Rose- 
grower advise me what to do next?-S. E. Baker. 

17044.— Plants for button-hole bouquets.— 
Would any kind reader supply me with the names of a few 
plants, other than zonal Pelargoniums, suitable for button¬ 
hole bouquets yet within the management of an amateur 
with a greenhouse, the temperature of whioh is never 
allowed to fall below 45 degs. in winter?—P oor Jim. 

17045.—Window gardening.— Would any kind 
reader inform me what plants 1 could grow in a cottage 
window to produce bloom during the winter; also what 
kind of Ferns would look the best in a window ?—M. R. C. 
**» “ Jf. R. C.” would find “ By fleet’s” articles on window 
gardening of much assistance. See back numbers.—E d. 

17046.— ROMS. —Will somebody kindly tell “ Isabel 
if the following Roses ars best grown outdoors, and if they 
are climbers T— Jules Margottin, Madame la Ch&rme, 
General Jacqueminot, Paul N6ron, Frangois Michelon, 
Duke of Wellington. Duke of Edinburgh, Reynolds Hole, 
Leopold Premier, Pierre Nottiog, Baron de Bonstettin. 

17047.— Abutilons.— I have three plants of Abutilon 
in 5-inch pots. One only has flowered with me. There 
are several buds on each now formed. Ought the plants 
to be moved into larger pots ? Should the buds be allowed 
to remain on now, as 1 wish them to flower in the winter; 
and shall I keep the plants in a greenhouse unheated, or 
stand them out-of-doors ?— Mab. »% Pick the fiower-buds 
•/mow, and encourage vigorous growth by keeping them 
m the greenhouse 
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17048.— Terra-cotta stoves.—I shall feel much 
obliged If anyone who has used a terra-cotta stove for 
heating greenhouse will give me the benefit of his experi¬ 
ence—viz., if it was sufficient to keep out the froet of last 
winter, and if it was injurious to the plants? My house is 
12 feet by 8 feet, and in a very exposed situation.— 
Amateur. 

17049.— Imitation hawks.— Will anybody who has 
tried them tell me if he has found the imitation hawks 
suspended between two trees of any real servioe as a scare, 
and, if so, where they are to be purohased? 1 suffer 
greatly every year from birds, and my Cherry-trees are 
too large to net. Will someone tell me the best scare ?— 
Perplexed. 

17050.— Abutilon bloom dropping.—What is the 
cause of Abutilons (in about 60 degs.) losing their bloom 
when about half-blown? Some, but not all, of the 
blossoms invariably drop off just before opening out, as if 
cut close to the head — J. D. G. You do not give any 
information as to the treatment you have subjected the 
plants to.— Ed. 

17051.—Clematis.—" A. C., South Devon,” will be 
glad to know, why a white Clematis Vesta, in conserva¬ 
tory, after growing a fair height, should turn brown, 
stalk and leaves, except one green shoot near ton. It 
olimbs a pillar. Cement was used for foundation of that. 
Has that anything to do with it? The soil was leaf-mould 
and sand principally. 

17052.— Hard-wooded plants.—I should be glsd to 
have some directions as to the treatment of hard-wooded 
greenhouse plants after flowering, such as Diosma oapitata, 
Metrosideros florlbunda, Aphelexis macrantha purpurea, 
and others of the same description. These are at present 
in Scinch pots, in very black soil, as sent from the gar¬ 
dener's.— Diosma, Stirlingshire. 

17053.—Rose-buds decaying.—I have a Gloire de 
Dijon Roso that did well last season ; this year it has 
shown well for bloom ; but the buds seem to rot off 
instead of opening. I have given it, with ethers, three 
dressings of liquid cow manure. Can any one suggest the 
oause and a cure ? The soil is heavy loam.— Lewisham. 

The tree is probably suffering from an excess of food. 
—Ed. 

17054.— Fuchsia not flowering.— I have a large 
Earl of BeaconsQeld Fuchsia, from a last year’s cutting, 
which has grown (in a sitting-room window, east aspect) 
more than a yard high, and Bpread out fan-shape on a 
ladder quite a yard across. It gets the sun about three 
hours in the morning, and is in a 7-inch pot, but has only 
three flowers on it. What shall I do to make it bloom 
more abundantly, as I understand it is a free bloomer ? 1 
ive it weak guano-water once a-week.— Glen arm. 
r t probably does not get enough tun.—E d. 

17055.— Tomato bloom.— I enclose you a few out- 
tings of the bloom of'Tomatoes that I have growing in my 
greenhouse ; you will see that, after the bloom has 
blown, it dies, but does not drop off. Can you explain 
what is the matter with the plants, and what I ought to 
do to remedy the evil?— John U. Trrson. We cannot 
see that there is anything wrong; of course, the flower 
dies as soon as the fruit is set. Your specimens, however , 
were so crushed in transit that it is impossible to speak 
with certainty as to their condition.— Ed. 

17056.—Culture of Eucharis.—I cannot get the 
above to bloom. I have several large pots, whioh I have 
had some three or four years. They have been put Into 
the stove-house, also the greenhouse and the vinery; and 
one of the pots has been divided, and new soil added, but 
all with the same results. Tha plants seem healthy 
enough, and I understand they bloomed before I got them 
in the same pots. In fact, they look so healthy that my 
gardener does not like to make any change. I shall be 
glad of a few hints from any reader.—H. H., St Helen’s. 

17057.— Mushroom culture.— I have Ju*t heard, 
with some surprise, of a gentleman who has made £500 

K r acre per annum out of Mushrooms grown artificially 
> you think this possible, as it seems a somewhat easy 
way of making money ? Of course, the £500 is not all profit; 
but I understand the acre of ground produced Mushrooms 
that realised that sum.— Observer. ,% It is not at all 
unli&e'.y that an acre of ground, either under cover or 
out-of-doors, devoted to Mushroom culture would produce 
this sum; but the question of the proportion of profit is 
quits another thing.— Ed. 

17058.—Clematis.—I notice an article on white- 
flowered Clematis on page 135. I have never been able to 
grow them here, though Jackmanl flouriahee well. Will 
“Surrey ” kindly name some light-flowered ones likely to 
suoceed in conjunction with Jackmani ? Would La Mauve 
or lilacina Moribund a, or Lady Bovili be likely to do ? I 
have montana and flammula ; but I want large-flowered 
light ones to flower with Jackmani. What colour are the 
flowers of the old C. Vitalba, and is it worth garden culti¬ 
vation?— Glenarm, Clapton. »\ If you want a large, 
showy flower, do not grow Clematis Vitalba; but if you 
desire a graceful climber, that flowers profusely and tdll 
scent your garden, plant it. The colour is whitish .— Ed. 
17059.— Pruning 1 Rhododendrons. —I should be 

S -ateful for detailed instructions as to the pruning of 
hododendrons, with the twofold view of keeping them 
within bounds and of promoting regular flowering. And 
would it be safe to lay down, as a general rule, that prun¬ 
ing of all kinds should be done immediately after the 
period of flowering? It would simplify the science of 
gardening very mateiially if a few general principles 
could be formulated to take the place of the multitudinous 
directions as to particulars which one generally meets 
with.—C. H. C., N. Devon. As a rule. Rhododen¬ 
drons are not pruned. If grown in good soil they flower 
profusely, and this is a sufficient check upon their vigour. 
—Ed. 

17060.— Roses not arrowing.— I had half-ft-dozen Tea 
Rotes sent me four mouths ago (1 cannot tell their names). 
1 planted them out, as soon as I got them, in the back 

G arden, which Is flat; the ground was of a elayey nature ; 

gave it a good dressing of horse-dung and sifted ashes, 
which has much improved the ground, I think. I have 
grown various kinds of bulbs, which flowered well; but the 
Roses have not grown any more since they were planted— 
to all appearance, they are just as put in the ground. 
The wood is quite green and full of sap. When planting, 
I put plenty of horse-dung round the roots, under the 


ground, and a good top-dressing. I shall be glad of advice. 

—J. H. L. We fear the Roses were not very vigorous 

when put in, and the clayey soil, combined with an excess 
of manure, would not help them. Jf there ars no signt of 
groivth now, they are probably dead. —Ed. 

17061.—Vine failure.-I have two vineries, one 
facing west and one south ; that laolng west has for the 
last three years been a failure; the leaves and fruit, as soon 
as they appear, turn yellow, and the fruit does not ripen 
roperly, but are thin, red, and watery. They are Black 
ambro’s. The border in which they are planted is well 
drained and has plenty of good stable manure put oa 
every year ; this year, one of the Vines in the house facing 
south has caught the infection (if such it be); the houses 
are well ventilated and not crowded. I am an amateur 
myself, but I have shown the vines to several professionals 
and they cannot advise me. Any help would be most ac¬ 
ceptable. They are free from red spider, &c— J. F. »*. The 
evidence supplied in “ J. F.’s " letter tells plainly of 
weakened vitality, but the cause, without seeing the Vines, 
is more difficult to discover. “J. F." says the border has 
been well drained. Have the vines received enough 
nourishment t If our memory serves us well, the subsoil 
at Eastbourne is either chalk or blue gault, which, in some 
instances, crops up near to the surface. Perhaps the roots 
have found their way into a dsletsrieus subsoil ; if so, this 
may account for the failure, and, at the same time, suggest 
a remedy — viz., lift the roots carefully and remake the 
border. If the cause suggested does not held good, then we 
should recommend a top-dressing of artificial manure. 
Sprifdcle enough over the border to cover it very thinly, and 
then water it in, This might be done twice during the grow- 
i ng season.— H. 

To the following queries briej editorial replies 
are given, but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

17062.— Twin Rose-buds (W. D.). — You should 
remove one of the buds. 

17013 —Pine-apple-scented Salvia (5 C/s).— The 
botanical name of this is Salvia rutflans. 

17064.— The Jacobea Lily (Glenarm).— Your plants 
will not bloom until the leaves nave died down. 

17065.—Charcoal for potting 1 purposes (Ama¬ 
teur). —What is referred to is vegetable charcoal. 

17066.— Potato crop (Caboon).— If the Potatoes look 
very healthy, certainly you may expect a good crop. 

17067.— Manuring Roses (W. DJ.—Give about a 
handful of the fertiliser once a fortnight, dig in, and 
water. 

17088.—Potting Splrraa Japonlca (Park Strut). 
—Walt until the leaves die down, and then you ean take 
the plants up and pot them. 

17069.—Rose-tree not flourishing (Caftoon).— 
There is evidently something wrong at the roots of your 
plants, and these should be seen to. 

17070.— Various-coloured Laburnum (Cato).— 
The specimens are flowers of Cytisus Adami, a hybrid 
between C. Laburnum and C. purpureus. 

17071.— Blight on Apple-tree ( W. D.).—Scrub the 
affected parts with paraffin, mixed with water, in the pro* 
portion of a wine-glassful of oil to a gallon of water. 

17072.—Salvia Pitcheri (3 C/s).— There is a Salvia 
Pitcherl, a North American plant. We cannot, however, 
say whether the leaf that you send belongs to it or not. 

17073 — Fowl manure for Strawberries (Caboon). 
—We certainly should not advise you to put down fowl 
manure between the rows until you have gathered the 
crop. 

17074.— Procuring Clianthus (J. T. 'Hopkins).— 
You should have no difficulty Id procuring this. Any 
nurseryman will obtain it for you if he has not got it in 
stock. 

17075.—Red Hawthorn (Querist). —We are doubtful 
as to whether the berries of the Double Red Hawthorn 
would produce plants bearing flowers like those of tha 
parent. 

17076.— Apple trees from cuttings (Querist).— 
Yes ; if an Apple tree is propagated by cuttings the fruit 
of the young trees will be the same as that produced by 
the parent. 

17077.— Gooseberry and Currant-bushes (J. 
Casey).— The leaves are badly infested by green fly. You 
should syringe with a strong infusion of Tobacoo in order 
to destroy the insects. 

17078 — Libonia florlbunda (Youngster).—It is not 
necessary to put Libonia florlbunda out-of-doors in 
summer; but, if it would be convenient, you could do so 
without injuring the plant. 

17079.— Ornamental Grasses (A. H. CA—The 
perennial kinds may be planted at onee, and seeds may 
De sown of the annuals. You will have no difficulty in 
getting plants from any nursery. 

17080.— Nlootiana afflnla (A. C., South Devon).— 
Yes; the night-flowering Tobacco plant will produoe good 
blooms after the first year. As It is straggling, cut it 
down, and let it break out afresh. 

17081.— Manures (Tristram).—A deoootion of Quassia 
is not a fertilising agent, but an insecticide. Soot and 
stable-yard manures are useful; but you should guard 
against an exoessive use of manure. 

17982.-Sample Of soil (Beck, Bradford).— The soil 
you send may be described as sandy loam. Mix some 
fibrous peat and about one-third of sand with it, and it 
will be suitable for your ordinary greenhouse plants. 

17988.— Seedling Pelargonium (For Ever). — A 
very handsome flower, and if you raised it from seed, wo 
should oertainly advise you to increase it. We do not see 
what you mean when you say the “ leaves do not fall.” 

17084. — Roses and Cucumbers together 
(F. W. W.).—It is doubtful whether the temperature de- _ 
sirable for Cucumbers would be beneficial to the Roses.' 
You had better use the structure for Tomatoes, or for 
things that require less heat and moisture than 
Cucumbers. 
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17986.—Lead wire for labels (F. D. Deart).— Y *; 
ft is quit* likely that the injury to the btanoh of the Rose- 
tree was o&U9ed by the lead wire, and similar injury Is 
often caused by galvanised wire. Copper wire is the best. 

170,6.- Barren Jargonelle Pear-trees (W. D.). 
—The absence of fruit is. probably, due to improper 
pruning. This Pear should not be pruned in the same 
way as the others. A note on the subject will appear 
shortly. 

17037.— Orchids for an amateur grower 
(Rosemount). —In Q&mmim, for Aptil 10th last, there is 
an artloie by “ J. C. C,” which will give you the in¬ 
formation you require. 

170SS.— Rose suckers (A. H. C.).—If the suckers 
came from the stock, and not from the scion, you were 
right in cutting them off; but the probable effect upon 
the Rose that appeared to be dead can only be judged 
by one who sees the plant. 

17089. — Repotting Tacsonia Van Volxeml 
(Mob).— It will never do to put the young plant into a 
big pot at once. You do not mention the sire of the 
plant. Gradually shift it on until it is put into the pot 
that you intend ft to ultimately occupy. 

17090 — Arum Lilies not flowering (Mab).— It is 
impossible to say, having only your note to guide us, why 
your Callas do not flower. Perhaps you have given it too 
much heat. As a rule, excessive heat favours the develop¬ 
ment of leaves at the expense of flowers. 

17091.— Erica (Mab). —The family of Heaths Is a very 
large one, and the same treatment is not suited to all the 
species. It is impossible to answer your question, unless 
you tell us the name of the Heath, or the section to which 
it belongs. The notes on page 680 (January 30lh last) will 
help you. 

17092 — Romneva Coulteri (Mrt. L.).— This plant 
has, os yet, hardly been fully tested in this country ; but 
it may be considered hardy in warm soils in southern 
counties. It would probably do well in many plaoes 
against or near a wall with a southern or western aspect. 
It Is worthy of a trial in Nerth Berwick. 

17093.— Transplanting Evergreens (Procul).— 
September is the best month. You should get the opinion 
of some experienced person in your neighbourhood as to 
whether the trees can be safely transplanted, as, before 
this can be determined, they must be seen, and the nature 
of the soil and other matters taken into consideration. 

17094.— Heliotropes fading (R. M.).— The fading 
of Heliotropes soon after they were purchased may be 
attributed to insufficient light, or excess in watering, or to 
a sudden change of temperature. They are grown for 
market under the most favourable conditions, and a change 
in those conditions cannot fail to affect the health o! the 
plants. 

17095.— Ants on plants (J. U. T.).—lt the ants 
have formed their nest at the root of the plant, pour upon 
them a quart cf warm water, in which a piece of camphor 
of the size of a Hazel nut has been steeped. This will 
destroy them without Injuring the plant In Gardbxiko, 
No. 335, you will find details as to several modes of dealing 
with ants. 

1709J.—Culture of Cucumbers (Amateur Gar¬ 
dener).— You can let the bottom fruit* grow ; but do not 
allow them to ripen. Ninety degrees of beat in the 
middle of the day will not be excessive. Of course, there 
is danger in giving an excess of water ; but the condition 
of the leaves, which become yellow, may be due to some 
other cause, such as an attack of red spider. 

17097.— Ventilation of greenhouse with mixed 
collection (Enquirer, Liverpool).— You should have 
ventilators at the top of the house—say, about 9 inches 
wide and 15 Inobes long. These should be so fixed that 
the aperture may be regulated as desired. Endeavour to 
keep the temperature of the house at about 70 degs. or 
75 aogs.; it should at no time be 85 degs., or the growth 
will be weakly. 

17098.—Oil-stove for greenhouse (A Beginner).— 
No doubt, if sufficient care be exorcised, you can heat your 
small structure well enough with an oil-stove to enable 
you to keep in it through the winter many plants that re¬ 
quire protection. As to the best kind of oil-stove, we can 
only recommend you to read the advertisements in Gar- 
diking, and judge for yourself. Give us some further 
particulars as to your building, and we will answer the 
second part of your question. 

17099 — Culture Of Basil (J. Field) —The seeds 
should be sown about the middle of April in a genial 
temperature, and the seedlings, when large enough, may 
be potted off singly or pricked into boxes or seed-pans, or 
into a frame on a slight bottom-heat, from which they 
should he transferred to their positions in the open-air 
about the beginning of June It succeeds in a light, rich 
soil. The plants should be 6 inches or 8 inches apart, and 
well-watered until established. 

17100— Pears (F. C. /’.).—'The small warts on the 
Pear leaves are insect Injuries.—W. G. 8. 

17101.— Grub (Mrs. L).—The grub that you forwarded 
had escaped before your box reached us. We carefully 
examined the Aloes, but could find nothing in it. — 
G. 8. S 

17102 — Insects on Narcissi (E. J. L.).— We oannot 
say what the insect is which attack t your Narcissi. We 
carefully examined those you sent, and could find no 
insects on them. The flowers were so much decayed 
that weoould not see how they had been injured.—G. S. 8. 

17103 —Pears diseased (Brookfie’d).— If you cut the 
small dead Pears in two you w ill see yellow larva) Inride, 
and these have probably caused the piriahing, The leaves 
are blackened by more than one cause ; a soot-fungus 
named Capnodium is one.—W. G. S. 

17104.— “Red blight” on Apple leaves (Stone- 
leigh). —The leaves are attack eJ by a fungus 
A**omyces bullatus. The only known remedy is hand¬ 
picking and burning ; but you will probably not be 
troubled with it a second season.—W. G. 8 . 

17105 .— Red spots on Rose leaves (T. D Hitchin). 
—The bright orange patches on the Rose leaves sent are 
masses of spores of a fungus named Coleosporium plngue. 
The diseased leaves should be looked for in an early stage 
of growth, hand-picked, and burnt.—W. G. 8r 
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17106 — Pears perishing (J. W. BJ—The Pears 
•were, no doubt, injured when very young by spring frosts. 
There are no fungi or insect traces on the examples sent. 
-W. G. 8. 

17107.— Silver Fir (Mrt. Hamilton).— The tree is in¬ 
fested with an insect allied to the American blight insect 
See former numbers for washes suitable for the destruction 
of these pests.—W. G. 8. 

17103.— Bumble bees (L. T. B.).— We cannot say 
what is the cause of the unhealthiness of the bumble bees. 
The specimen you sent shows no outward sign of disease ; 
but it was very much crushed, owing to the way in which 
it was forwarded. The creature upon it is a mite, prt* 
bably belonging to the genus Hypopus. One would not 
be sufficient to cause much injury to a bee. Perhaps the 
bees have suffered from exposure in the recent chargeable 
weather.—O. 8. 8. 

17109.— Propagating the white Jasmine.—The 
white Jasmine will strike from cuttings put firmly in the 
open ground during the autumn months. The cuttings 
should be formed of the current y ear's shoots, rejecting 
the tender upper portion, if a dose frame is at hand they 
may be put in at any season; but root quickest during the 
summer. For insertion in the open ground, the cuttings 
may be from 9 inches to 12 inches long—three parts of 
this must be buried in the soil; under glass they may be 
smaller.—T. 

17110.— Grub of Daddy-long-legs (J. S., Swan- 
tea).— The grub is the larva of the common Daddy-long¬ 
legs or crane fly. These grubs are most troublesome pests, 
and very difficult to get rid off. On account of their thick 
leathery skins, no insecticide will reach them with 
sufficient strength to injure them. They may be trapped 
by burying slioes of Potatoes, Carrots, or Turnips (with a 
small stick fastened in each to Bhow where it is) Just 
below the surfaoe near the plants; examine them every 
morning, or take away some of the soil round the plants, 
and replaoe with soot or lime. In the autumn, when the 
Daddy-long-legs are on the lawn, use a heavy roller or a 
mowing machine.—G. 3. S. 

17111. — Insects on Pear - trees (Subscriber, 
Guernsey).— The insects on your Pear leaves are the 
caterpillars of a small moth belonging to the genus Coleo- 
phora, probably C. Hemerobrilla; but, without seeing the 
moth, we oannot say for certain. Several of the cater¬ 
pillars belonging to this family roll a piece of a leaf (often 
only a portion of one of the skins) into a tubular case, 
within which they live, much as a snail does in its shell, 
carrying the case about with them as they move, so that 
their bodies are never exposed in any way. To get rid of 
them pick off the infested leaves and burn thim, or 
syringe with 2 or of soft soap, 2 oz of flowers of sulphur, 
boiled in 1 gallon of water.—G 8 8. 

17112 — Aphides (S. V. PJ.-Many of the species of 
aphides are, undoubtedly, viviparous, and sometimes for 
many oonsecutive generations, but in the autumn the last 
generation cf the Beries consists of males and females ; 
the latter lay eggs only, and are not viviparous. These 
hatch in the following spring, and produce only females, 
which give birth to live aphides A female will begin to 
reproduce when only three days old, so that it is not sur¬ 
prising that their numbers increase rapidly. A little book 
1 Our Insect Enemies," by Theodore Wood, published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; or an 
article on the “ Rose Aphis,” in The Garten, of the 
9th Aug., 1379, will give you the Information you require. 
—G. S. S. 

17113.— Wirewonn (A.).— The parents of the wire- 
worm are the click or skip-jack beetles, so called from 
their habit of jumping with a very audible click when dis¬ 
turbed ; they belong to the family Elateridas. They are 
long, narrow beetles, with short legs, and are usually of a 
dull, yellowish-brown, brown, or brownish-black colour. 
There are several different species, which differ from one 
another in various particulars. They can hardlv be said to 
be found in the ground ; but they may frequently be found 
at the roots of Grass, Ac , under stones, but more fre¬ 
quently on the stems of Grass and in flowers—particularly 
umbelliferous ones. Their habit of springing away with a 
click when disturbed will enable you at once to reoognise 
them —G. 8. 8. 

17114 —Grubs In garden (J. A. Ormsby).— The 
names of the grubs, Ac., whioh you forwarded are as 
follows: No. 1, A specimen of one of the carnivorous 
ground beetles *, it is not Injurious in garden. No. 2, The 
chrysalis of a largish moth ; but it is impossible to sav of 
what kind. Probably the caterpillars are injurious. tfo.S 
was crushed beyond recognition. No. 4, Wirewonn ; de¬ 
cidedly injurious—few grubs more so. No. 6, Grub, or 
rather larva, of a ground beetle, one of the Caratids; 
harmless or beneficial. No. 6, Crushed beyond recogni¬ 
tion. No. 7, Leather jacket^ the grub of the Daddy-long¬ 
legs (Tipu’a olerooea); very injurious. No. 8, A centipede 
(Lithobius forflcatius); beneficial. No. 9, A wood-louse 
(Oniscus ascellus); injurious.—G. 8. 8. 

17115.— Failure of Peaches (Young Gardener).— 
The Peaches are affected by mildew, which has injured 
the skin of the fruit, and caused them to crack. This is 
not an uncommon disease, and is usually found on badly- 
nourished trees Sometim?s both the fruit and foliage are 
attacked ; in other cases, the fruit, or, perhaps, the leaves 
only suffer. It is found most frequently on trees with 
roots in a sour, wet, and unwholesome soil; though, on 
the other hand, it may arise from extreme dryness. Whc n 
it appears on healthy, well-nourished trees, it has been 
caused by cold currents of air blowing through the trees ; 
at any rate, a check of some kind must have been given. 
The spores of various forms of mildew, or fungus, are 
always present in the atmesphere, ready to attack any 
plant or tree predisposed to the disease.—H. 

17116.— Planting Mulberry (D. Farley).— The 
house standing high on gravel, the border should be at 
least S feet deep. The rotten tunes will do almirably. 
Add to each cart-load, one hundred-weight of crushed 
bones, with no other manure at present. Nourishment 
can be given, when required, by rich top-dressings, and 
by a free use of liquid manure. Plant the Vines along the 
front of the house, 4 feet apart. The best Vines for the 
early house are three Black Hamburgbs, one Buckland 
8weetwater, and one Foster's Seedling. For the late 
j house, plant two Blaok Alicantes, one Lady Downe’s, one 
[ Oros Maroo, and one Golden Queen. The two last-named 


are not considered everywhere as first-rate in flavour, but 
they do well, and are handsome, and, when well-ripened, 
keep well. Vines may be planted any time. If young 
Vines can be had in a suitable condition, plant at oeoe. 
In doing so, if the Vines are taken f»om pots, uncoil the 
roots as much aa can be done without injury. Shade for 
a few days, if the weather is bright, till the roots work in 
the new soil.—H. 

17117.— Insects overrunning garden (An Jgno* 
rant Gardener ).—The specimens that you forwarded are 
the London Snake Millipede (Julus londlnensis), and the 
flattened MUllipede (Polydismus complanatus). The 
former is the large dark species, the latter the smaller and 
paler ones, which are not full grown. Besides these, there 
were two pupae, or chrysalides of some fly, but of what 
kind, or whether the grubs are injurious or not, we omnot 
say. Probably they are. Both kinds of millipedes are 
oertainly injurious to plants. They are very difficult to 
get rid of; no insecticide seems to reach them through 
their horny skins. Salt, however, is said to kill them, 
but whether it can be applied to earth near plants, with 
safety to the Utter, in sufficient strength to kill the milli¬ 
pedes we very muoh doubt. As they very mud dislike 
drought they may be trapped by lading in the 1 r haunts 
pieces of slates, tiles, Oabbage leaves—in fact, anything 
which they can crawl under, aDd And a moist an el ter. 
Bur> ing small bundles of damp Moss has been found very 
useful. Land that is very much infested should be 
fallowed, and kept free from weeds for some months, and 
frequently broken up. A good dressing of gas-lime 
towards the end of the fallow would probably finish off 
any that remained.—G. 8.8. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plant* to bo 
named should tend good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristie 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or fiowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are tent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists' fiowers, such at 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means cf 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, 37, SouUiampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—<7. Jeffrey .—Weigela amabilis 

var.- Young Gardener .—The plant appears to be a 

Lomatia ; but the specimens of this, and of the Ferns, are 
so wretched that it is impossible to name them. You 

should also number the specimens.- R S. Smith .—1, 

See below ; 2, Veronica gentianoides var. ; 8, Ranunculus 

acris fl.-pl.; 4, Mertensia alpina.- U. Bowlker.—l, 

Viburnum Lentago; 2, Looks like white Cruc-ianella 

cruciate ; 8, Saxlfraga granulate.- F. Smith.— 1, The 

Wax-plant (Hoya carnosa); 2. Abutilon Boule de Neige. 

- M. B. M. — Habenaria bifolia (common Butterfly 

Orchis).- Rev. W. F. Simpson —1, Ceutaurea montena; 

2, Dicentra formosa; 3, Doronicum caucasicum; 4, 

Veronica gentianoides var.- Robert Keating. —Lim- 

nanthes Douglas! (hardy annual; grows well in poor soil, 
and will do for dry banks and similar places. May be 

sown In autumn or spring).- Novice.— Diplacus glut!- 

nosus.— J. F. D.—l, Star of Bethlehem (Omithogalum 
umbellatum); 2, Geranium sanguineum ; 3, Llnaria 

Cymbalaria; 4, Viper’s Bugloss (Echiurn vulgare).- 

P. L.—l, Saxlfraga Andrews! ; 2, 8. retundifolia ; 8. 8. 

crustata ; 4, Heuchera americana.- L. B. JR—1, Meoo- 

nope is cambrica; 2, Papaver nudicaule ; 3, Chelidonium 
majus laciniatum ; 4, Saxifraga cespitosa. The numbers 
were not securely attached to the plants; but we have 
allotted each to the specimen to whioh it apparently 

belonged.- Brunton .—Thalictrum aquilegifollum.- 

R. A. Y.— 1, Genista racemosa ; 2, Asperula odorata 
(Woodruff); S, Saxifraga hypnoides; 4, 8. ceratophylla. 

- Mrs. Ord. — Muscat! inosohatum oomosum.- 

C. E. F.—\, Saxifraga rotundifolia ; 2, Sedurn album ; 8, 

Veronica Teuorium var.- Roxburgh .—Large lvaf Pyrus 

aria ; send other in flower. Vaceinium ovatum is a North 

American kind.- Matthews .—Ornus europams.- T. 

Seymour, Pontyberem.— The plant is Aristofochia Sipho 

(the Dutchman’s Pipe); it is noi uncommon.- E. C. 

WiUcocks. —Leal appears to be that of a Wistaria ; but the 

plant oan be named accurately only from flowers.-IF. 

Oakley and J. M. E.—\t you send us specimens of the 
plants, accompanied by letters for identification, we will 
name them. Correspondents will oblige us by ala-ays send¬ 
ing their letters with the specimens to be named. Anony¬ 
mous.— 1, Gerastium tomentoeum ; 2, Gazania ringens; 

3, An Adiantum. You must send better specimen.- 

That. Carte'.— Tragopogon, apparently porrifoli us, but can¬ 
not name without leaves ; Candle plant is Cacalia (thrives 

well In window, and requires but little attention).- 

Gilbert Saunders —We do not name Roses ; they should 
be sent to a specialist who has at hand the means of com¬ 
parison. You should, however, be careful to send a good 
specimen ; that sent here was very muoh orushed in 
transit.— -J. C.— Cystopteris dentate (found in Flint¬ 
shire, at Llangollen, In Denbighshire, in Anglesea, and on 
Snowden ; also in England between Widdy Bank and 

Caldron Snout, in Durham.- H. S.—l, Asplenium 

marinum; 2, Cystopteris fragilis; 8, Athyrlum Filix- 

'isaiina; 4, Polystichum angular*.- R S. Smith.— 

1 Veronica Gathrieana. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. D. D , Bushloe Rouse, and Mrs. Bawtres.—Tbm 
cloohes referred to in our reoent article oan be obtained 
from Messrs. E. Brefflt A Co., S3, Upper Thames-street. 

- St. John’s, Jersey —You can get the fish manure 

from Jensen A Co., 10, St. Helen’»-;>Taoe, E C.- Novice. 

-Thanks; we will give you the desired information in 

an early number.- Rustic—We oannot tell you where 

you can get the best and cheapest rustic summer-house. 
Finns advertising in Gardrking would supply what yon 

want.- F .—Apply to any dealer in horticultural 

sundries.- A. L .—You can get sulphide o 4 potasMom 

from » ohemtot. 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

VIEW IN FERNERY AT GLENAVNA. 

We have received this pretty photograph, 
which shows a very fairly-arranged and well- 
cultivated fernery, reminding one, indeed, of 
the way Ferns grow in the evergreen dells of 
Madeira, and in other favoured climes. We, 
ourselves, find no pleasure in placing statuary 
and similar objects in such places, though, when 
it is done so modestly and gracefully as it is 
here, the effects are not so bad as they often 
are. We think it is not necessary for us to 
point out how much better such places as these 
are without the pots, and the other artificial 
and ugly modes of showing plants. The follow¬ 
ing note respecting the fernery has been kindly 
sent us :— 

The engraving is a reproduction of a photo¬ 
graph selected from a series of views of Mr. 
Valentine’s fernery, at his residence, White 
Abbey, Co. Antrim. The building is 45 feet 
square, having two rows of rustic Gothic arches 
of red sandstone, each of 11 feet span, and 12 
feet in height, running up the centre, which 
serve to support the roof. These arches, which 


side, very little artificial heating is required. 
The building being plentifully supplied with 
water under high pressure, the plants are 
watered through a hose once or twice a week, 
and the process is accomplished in about twenty 
minutes. Mr. Guilfoyle, in his description of 
a visit to Glenavna, which appeared some time 
since in a horticultural journal, says : “ I now 
entered the most beautiful fernery I ever saw. 
and, without any great stretch of imagination, 
I could imagine myself in a spot conjured up 
by some Eastern genius for his favourite spirits. 
Its beauties must be felt, and cannot be de¬ 
scribed. I can pay it no higher compliment 
than to say that when entered for the first 
time, it inspires a kind of superstitious awe, 
especially in those who have imbibed a taste for 
fairy lore, as you might reasonably expect to 
see a fairy start from among the Ferns, or a 
water-sprite from out of one of the cavernous 
wells, darkly shaded by rich foliage and creeping 
plants.” 


Weeds and slugs. —Probably it does not 
occur to many that the act of destroying weeds 
not unfrequently proves very destructive to 


job. One season’s neglect will, I too well know* 
stock a garden with seeds of various kinds of 
weeds, some of which will germinate whenever 
the ground is broken up. In the garden 
under my care common Groundsel is our 
greatest pest. I am beginning to despair of 
being able to exterminate it. It is really worse 
than Twitch and Bearbind, as these may eventu¬ 
ally be destroyed by decapitation. No roots 
will exist without top-growth, and if we fre¬ 
quently hoe off the tops of these coarse-rooted, 
fast spreading weeds, we, in time, destroy the 
plants. The hoe, therefore, should be the 
implement most in the hands of gardeners at 
this time of year, and fewer slugs and weeds, 
and better crops, will, as a rule, be the result.— 
W. I. M. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CULTURE OF ENDIVE. 

Some persons are inclined to attribute the 
superiority of the salads obtainable on the Con¬ 
tinent to the way in which they are prepared ; 
but it should be romembered that without 



Our Rmadkrs’ Illustrations : View in fernery at Glenavna, Belfast. From a photograph sent by Mr. Valentine. 


are covered with Ferns, Ivies, Begonias, Aralias, 
and Ficus repens, suggest the idea of the ruins 
of some old church. A special feature is the 
light-red brick colour of the glass roof, which 
throws a soft sunset-like glow over the place, 
producing a charming effect on the features of 
the visitors, and contrasting favourably with 
the death-like hue of the green glass Fern- 
houses at Kew. The walls are covered up to 
the roof with rustic blocks of red sandstone, 
clothed with Ferns, Bamboos, and other plants. 
In some places Woodwardia radicans holds 
the position of honour, high up, with its graceful 
drooping fronds, measuring 9 feet in length, 
while the Dicksonias and Cyatheas are content 
with cosy, shaded nooks below, and seem to 
thrive tfiere too. In a deep niche, at each corner, 
stands an appropriate figure in Btatuary, peeping 
out from among the plants. A gallery at one 
end is ascended by rustic winding steps, from 
which you look down on a mass of foliage, re¬ 
minding you of the description you have read 
of an Indian jungle. At the other end, water 
is falling over rockwork partly hidden by 
foliage, and the sound is very pleasing under 
the glass roof. The hot-water pipes are con¬ 
cealed by rockwork, but^-th^ floor being 4 feet 
or 5 feetj-behjiw thej.Burface of--the ^ljOM^oqt- 


slugs. Such, however, is really the case. The 
Dutch hoe should be kept going among all sorts 
of crops, with the exception of Potatoes, not 
only for the sake of keeping down weeds, but 
also for the purpose of checking the increase 
of slugs. If we wish, also, to prevent the soil 
from cracking, we must preserve a loose surface 
by means of the hoe, thus preventing rapid 
evaporation and injurious cracking. Labourers 
seem to think that they have only to chop up 
all plainly visible weeds, whereas we want the 
whole of the surface thoroughly stirred, thus 
destroying many weeds on the point of coming 
through the groimd. Such stirring aLo disturbs 
the haunts of slugs, if it does not actually kill 
a good many of them. All cannot get hoeing 
done just when it should be, but those who are 
most deficient in the way of manual labour 
have the greatest need to persevere with the 
early extermination of weeds. If hoeing is 
done on a sunny day, and before the weeds 
have made much progress, it is astonishing how 
quickly a large space may be cleared of them ; 
but if delayed for a time, many of them will 
seed before they are cleared off, and another 
crop then quickly follows. Thus, if the weeds 
are large, thev have to be raked up and wheeled 
away to be burnt, necessarily a very tedious 


suitable materials it is impossible to make a 
really good salad. Given plenty of good Let¬ 
tuce or Endive, and a good salad may easily be 
formed. The former we can grow in this 
country to perfection, but with Endive the case 
is different. At any rate, if it is possible to 
grow it as well as our French neighbours do, wo 
do not often succeed in doing so. This may 
not always be our fault, as but few are in a 
position to bestow so much 44 loving ” attention 
on Endive as the French growers consider 
necessary. While we have Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuces in perfection, there is less need of 
Endive, but it is when these do not blanch well 
and are deficient in sweetness and crispness, that 
we require Endive, and even blanched Chicory, 
to improve the appearance of our salads, and, 
in some people’s estimation, their taste also. 
Endive requires much less heat than Lettuce, 
and is more particularly valuable as an autumn 
and winter salad vegetable. In many gardens, 
if sown before August, it is almost certain to 
run to seed prematurely, and, consequently, it 
is unwise to depend upon one, or even two 
sowings. 

Sowing. —Our plan is to make a small sowing 
of the Moss-curlea and green-curled about the 
middle of July, another of I tho same varieties 
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and improved broad-leaved Batavian about the 
first week in August, and a final sowing of 
green-curled Batavian at the middle of August. 
The Moss-curled is close-growing, and blanches 
quickly, but is the least nardy, and is not at all 
suitable for late work. This variety requires 
less room than the others, and may be sown in 
drills 6 inches apart, and the plants should 
eventually be thinned out to the same distance 
asunder. The other two are strong growers, 
and the rows may well be 12 inches apart 
and the plants 10 inches asunder in the rows. 
Our first sowing is made on a small border pre¬ 
viously used for pricking out Cauliflowers and 
Brussels Sprouts, and but few of the seedlings 
are transplanted, unless it be to make up blanks. 
A long border previously well enriched for early 
Cauliflowers is devoted to the second sowing, 
this being prepared by simply having the sur¬ 
face lightly coated over with lime and heavily 
hoed. The drills are drawn and watered, the 
seed sown thinly and lightly covered. For the 
final sowing, a warmer or rather better-drained 
border is preferred—one previously cropped 
with early Potatoes. Digging is not necessary 
in the former case, and is still less so when 
planting or sowing ground after Potatoes; if 
the ground be at all poor, however, I would 
certainly fork, but not bury deeply, a dressing 
of short manure. We usually experience a great 
difficulty in preserving the young plants from 
slugs, and not uufrequently it is necessary to 
sow seeds in a frame, so as to have sufficient 
plants to make up the large blanks caused 
by these pests. In some gardens where the 
soil is light and the drainage good, it is a 
good plan to plant the Endive in shallow 
drills, say about 6 inches wide and 3 inches 
deep. In such positions they can be easily 
watered, and an occasional supply of liquid 
manure poured between them will cause them to 

S ow to a great size. These drills also render 
anching a simple matter, all that is necessary 
being to cover a few plants, a few days before 
they are wanted, with either boards or slates. 
In order to have Endive in good condition over 
as long a period as possible, extra pains must 
be taken with the 

Blanching and protecting. Unless pro¬ 
perly blanched. Endives are not appreciated, 
and unless some measures are taken to insure 

S rotection, they are liable to be much injured, 

; not actually killed, by frosts. All that is 
necessary in the case of the early crops is to 
either tie up a certain number at weekly 
intervals, much as we would Brown Cos Let¬ 
tuces, or to cover with boards, or with rough 
litter or hay, and the same methods of blanch¬ 
ing may be adopted with those protected. Of 
the three styles of blanching, 1 prefer the hay, 
as under this the Endive blanches perfectly 
without being soiled or injured in any way. 
Only a given number, according to the 
demand, however, should be covered at a 
time, as they will not keep long after 
being blanched. Where portable garden 
frames are abundant, any number of plants 
may be covered with these, the lights 
being put on, and further protection, in the 
shape of mats and litter, given when neces¬ 
sary. It is when frames are scarce that the 
grower has to adopt various contrivances in 
order to meet the demand for salading. In 
some districts, including where 1 am now, 
Endive does not keep well if lifted and stored ; 
but in less moist neighbourhoods I have kept 
great numbers closely packed in frames. In 
. this case, the plants were lifted before severe 
frosts were anticipated, as, if only slightly in¬ 
jured, an early decay is certain to follow. A dry 
day was selected, the plants were carefully tied 
up, lifted with a trowel, so as to secure a good 
ball of earth to the roots, and were then 
carried in hand-barrows to the frame ground. 
Frames previously used for Melon, Cucumber, 
and Tomato culture, were filled rather closely 
with the Endive, and into the good soil they 
soon pushed fresh roots. The whole of the 
plants were untied, and were blanched with 
hay, as they were required, the last to be 
covered being the Batavian, this being the best 
keeping sort. We do not care to leave any 
quantity of Endive in the open, if there should 
Do want of frame room, and have frequently 
stored some in a Mushroom house for early use, 
and many more in a dry shed, these proving 
serviceable in lengthening the period before 
those better stored under tne fram as, or oovered 
Digitized by 




where grown, are cut. Whatever plan of storing 
is adopted, care should always be taken to lift 
before the plants are injured, and when they 
are as dry as possible. The small, or half- 
grown, plants of the hardiest sort sometimes 
stand out uninjured during the winter, especi¬ 
ally if planted on a dry or raised border, and 
these sometimes prove of servioe in maintaining 
the supply of salading till such time as the 
frame Lettuces are fit for use. Frome. 


Bad-tasted Broccoli —On p. 161 there is 
a question as to the cause of Broccoli having a 
nasty taste. I cannot give a general answer 
to the question, but merely state my own ex¬ 
perience. A few years ago I had a splendid 
lot of Brussels Sprouts, some of them 3 feet 
high, well covered with buds ; but they were 
not pleasant to the palate when cooked. Those 
I partook of at other tables were delicious; our 
own, to say the least, not agreeable, and some 
grown on the same ground afterwards were no 
better. A year or two after, I had a large bed of 
Broccoli, and one day I found my man discharging 
upon it a quantity of undiluted liquid manure 
from cesspools connected with the stable and 
cow-byre. I expected the whole to be killed by 
it. They were not, but flourished and pro¬ 
duced large heads. After two or three attempts 
to eat these, however, we gave up the task, and 
threw the rest to the pigs. I then understood the 
case of the Sprouts. The ground on which they 
had been planted had been treated in the same 
way. It may be that in the cases mentioned on 
p. 161, rich and too fresh manure, in some form, 
was applied. The manure ought to be well 
decayed.—C. Bowlker. 


THE DOMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary.—From June 28th 
to Judy 3rd .* 

Pruned Pears on walls, doing: the upper half of the trees; 
shall give the bottom hilf the impetus of a larger breadth 
of foliage a fortnight or so longer. Fighting insects 
everywhere, chiefly with soap and water applied through 
the engine; this remedy is sufficient, if used in time. 
Layering Strawberries in pots for forcing ; shall continue 
this work as opportunity serves till a sufficient stock has 
been provided. Mulched and pegged down Vegetable 
Marrows. Cut the flowers from the Horse-radish bed: 
also from Seakale plantation. Stopped and trained 
Tomatoes on wall, rotted Chrysanthemums into flower¬ 
ing pots, using turfy loam enriched with manure, and just 
a sprinkling of artificial in addition. Nailed in young 
wood of Peach and Nectarine-trees on south walL 
Thinned seedling Wallflowers, and transplanted thinnings. 
Put in cuttings of various kinds of Pinks under hand- 
lights in the shade in a prepared bed of soil. Looked 
over Carnations to regulate ties. Potted off seedlings of 
Grevillea robusta. Planted out more Celery. 

Potted Balsams and Cock’s-oombs, growing the latter 
on in a slight hot-bed near the glass. Potted on young 
plants of Sparmannia africana and Abutilons ; these were 
cuttings rooted last spring, and will make niee little 
blooming stuff next winter. Shifted on a number of Poin- 
settia pulcherrima. Commenced budding Roses ; shall do 
the standard Briers first. Pruning overgrown Lilacs by 
cutting out some of the oldest branches; Lilac, Charles 
the Tenth, only now in blossom—it flowering much later 
than the oominon kind. Hardy Geraniums, including 
ibericum, now very showy in borders ; Campanula nobilis 
also very bright. Trained Sweet Peas by placing strings 
of matting round the sticks to keep them inside; shall 
allow them to thrust out their flowering Bhoota by-and- 
bye. 1 like to see large circular patches of Sweet Peas in 
the back of the borders ; they are very sweet and bright, 
and will pay for an occasional supply of liquid manure. 
Thinned Plums on walls ; some of the trees have set very 
thickly ; some of the large standard trees, also, are heavily 
laden. I am afraid we shall not have time to thin them, 
but shall try to help nature by mulching over the roots 
heavily with manure. Divided and planted a number of 
plants of Spiraea japonica which have been forced ; they 
will remain in the bed two or three years, and will then be 
strong enough for forcing again ; they must have a good 
supply of water. Thinned Parsley, and planted the thin¬ 
nings elsewhere. Earthed up late Potatoes, drawing up 
the soil to a sharp ridge. Devoting every spare moment 
to hoeing, killing the weeds whilst small. 


Greenhouse. 

Ferns. —Most of the Ferns that come under 
the head of greenhouse kinds, make finer growth 
when kept in an atmosphere a little closer, and 
a temperature a little higher, than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse, while they are making 
their growth ; but it often happens that such 
conditions cannot be afforded them, and they 
necessarily are grown with the usual occupants 

* The “ Extracts ” published this year in Gardxnlxo are 
compiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make such allow¬ 
ances as are rendered neoeesary by the distanoe of their 
localities from this county. Speaking generally, there is 
a difference of about ten days between the Midlands and 
the south coast, and of about eight days, in the other 
direction, between the Midlands and the extreme north. 
The diary published in former years referred more eqped- 
ally to the home countiee. 


of the greenhouse. And there are many species 
that thrive fairly when so treated. Of these 
may be named, Adiantum ouneatum, A. assimile, 
A. Capillus-veneris, A. flabellatum, A. hispidu- 
lura, A. setulosum (or, as oftoner called, A. affine); 
these will befound the most generally useful of the 
cool kinds of Adiantum. Amongst the Pteris 
also are some of the best medium growing sorts 
that answer well for cutting; the common P. 
serrulata, and its various-crested forms, all suc¬ 
ceed under greenhouse treatment, as does also 
P. cretica, and its variegated form, P. umbrosa, 
P. hastate, P. tremula, one of the most useful 
of hardy-growing Ferns, and the strong growing 
P. argyrsea. Nephrolepia exaltata, N. pecti- 
nata, and N. undulata are all desirable kinds. 
Several of theDavallias, too, are suitable for grow¬ 
ing where room islimited, and willbe&ramoderato 
amount of cutting without injury. Thebestarethe 
HareVfoot Fern, D. canariensis, the Squirrel’s- 
foot Fern, D. bull&ta, D. Novse-Zealandise (a 
beautiful small-growing species), D. pyxidato 
(very distinct in habit), D. elegans, and D. dis- 
secta. Of the Cheilanthes, though they are 
not so well adapted for cutting, there are 
several elegant Ferns; C. fragrans, C. frigida, C. 
pulchella, C. profusa, C. argentea, and C. hirsute, 
are beautiful kinds. The elegant climbing species, 
Lygodium scandens, L. palmatum, and L. 
japonicum, are pretty ana distinct. In the 
Poly pod iums, which are principally stronger 

f rowers than moat of the kinds mentioned, 
’. aurenm, P. diversifolium, P. glaucophyllum, 
P. plumosum, and P. appendiculatum, are hand¬ 
some sorts, while, where there is room for a 
large specimen, Woodwardia rad leans well 
deserves a place ; when well-grown, its arched, 
drooping fronds attain a great length. There 
are many more Ferns that will succeed with 
greenhouse treatment, but amateurs may rely 
on these named being the best adapted for 
general cultivation. Tne principal things to be 
observed with them are, always to keep the 
soil quite moist while they are growing, 
never, even when at rest, to allow them to suffer 
for want of root-moisture, and to keep them 
clear from brown scale and thrips. The latter 
is the most troublesome insect that affects 
Ferns; but they are not so liable to become 
affected with it when grown in a cool tempera¬ 
ture, as here advised, as when subjected to 
greater warmth. Dipping in Tobacco-water 
as soon as the presence of the insect is detected 
is the safest remedy during the growing season, 
for though tobacco-smoke will kill thrips, still, 
the application required to destroy them is 
often stronger than the young, tender fronds 
will bear without injury. In all cases where 
Ferns are grown cool they should, if possible, 
be stood through the growing season on mois¬ 
ture-holding material; dry shelves or the 
ordinary trellis-work stages which admit a 
draught are unsuitable. When stood on sand, 
ashes, or anything of a like nature that can be 
kept damp, the moisture continually rising 
from it is beneficial to the growth of the plants, 
and its condensation on the undersides of the 
leaves prevents the attacks of insects. In fact, 
a medium of this sort whereon to stand the pots 
of all plants—greenhouse and stove, both 
flowering and fine-leaved kinds—through the 
growing season is immeasurably better than 
the ordinary dry stages which, in the summer 
season, become dry in a very short time after 
they are moistened. 

Chorozemas. —There are few more distinct 
and beautiful plants than these, and amateurs 
will find them easier to cultivate than most 
hard-wooded plants. A mistaken notion often 
prevails that these and similar plants must 
necessarily be grown to a large size, and sub¬ 
jected to stiff, formal training; whereas, for 
ordinary decorative purposes, half-a-dozen small 
sticks for support—which, if judiciously placed, 
will not be seen at all—are sufficient, leaving 
the shoote to bend over in their natural form. 
Most of the kinds are long straggling growers, 
and if they are to be kept in anything like 
bounds, they should be freely cut in now when 
the flowering is over. If the plants have at¬ 
tained anything approaching the size they are 
required to grow to, the shoots may be short¬ 
ened to withm 6 inches or 8 inches of where 
they were stopped or cut back to last year. 
After they have broken into growth, if they 
have not enough root room, more space must 
be given them ; but useful decorative examples 
may be grown in 8-ineh or 10-inch pots. They 
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should be assisted with weak manure-water 
during the time they are making growth, when 
the soil is full of roots. 

Erythrina crista galli. —Plants that have 
been kept in the greenhouse all through the 
spring will now be fast coming into bloom. In 
the case of large specimens that have a number 
of shoots, each should be secured in its place 
with a stick. For subjects of this kind, which 
make annual growth, that dies down in the 
autumn, no Bticks are more suitable than 
Willows, with the bark on, as they are less con¬ 
spicuous than any others ; and, though Willows 
naturally rot soon when inserted in the soil, they 
will last as long as required. Manure-water will 
much assist this Erythrina. 

Stove. 

Constant attention will be requisite here to 
keep the shoots of the various roof climbers in 
order. Where plants that make strong vigorous 
growth are associated with others of weaker 
nabit, unless attention is given to keeping them 
in bounds they quickly over-run the weaker 
ones. In some cases, it may be necessary to use 
the knife, but work of this kind must be done 
with discrimination. Where a plant is found 
to be making more growth than the space avail¬ 
able will allow of, some of the shoots should be 
cut out altogether, instead of there being a 
general shortening of the whole, the result of 
which would be that the flowering of the plants 
would be interfered with. Twining subjects, 
like Dipladenias and Stephanotis, require con¬ 
stant attention to prevent their shoots getting 
entangled in masses which cannot afterwards 
be separated without injury. 

Thunbergias.— The Btrong growers, such as 
T. laurifolia and T. Harriaii, which come in 
very useful for late flowering, should have their 
shoots allowed to hang about loosely, as they 
look best in this position. Tacsonias require to 
be similarly treated, as most of the kiuds bloom 
freely from the drooping growths. 

Shrubby Clerodendrons. —If, after flower¬ 
ing, the bloom-spikes are cut away, leaving the 
young growths that appear immediately at the 
base, these will flower freely again in the 
autumn, when the branches can be cut back to 
within a joint or two of the bottom. 

Celosia pyramidalis. —Plants raised from 
seed, sown early, will now be coming into 
flower. Large pots are not needed for this, one 
of the most useful and ornamental of all 
annuals. It may be grown well in 7-inch or 
8-inch pots, provided the plants are well sup¬ 
plied with manure-watar, the use of which 
should be continued until the flowers are open. 
Stock raised from seed sown later must be 
well attended to. No care should be wanting 
to keep the leaves in a fresh, green, healthy 
condition, down to the base ; for, if the foliage 
is absent, or not healthy, half the value of 
the plants is lost. They are liable to the 
attacks of green fly and red spider if the atmos¬ 
phere happens to be too dry. The best pre¬ 
ventive of these pests is clean water, syringed 
freely on the under as well as the upper sides 
of the leaves. If a third sowing of this plant 
has been made, it will afford flowers up to the 
end of the year. The little plants, if large 
enough to handle, should be put singly in 2-inch 
or 3-inch pots, and their wants attended to as 
indicated for the older stock; keep them 
close up to the glass, as this will prevent 
their getting too tall and leggy. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Propagating Pinks. —Cuttings will strike 
freely now in a shady place under a handlight 
or in a frame. Prepare a bed of light soil, 
water it, and when the moisture has drained 
away a little, dibble in the cuttings. The old- 
fashioned florists used to excavate a place under 
each handlight, 6 inches or 8 inches deep, and 
place a Rhubarb leaf in the bottom, the object 
of which was to keep the moisture in the layer 
of soil above without having recourse to the 
water-pot, beyond a light dewmg on bright days. 
However, from this time on till Septemtier, 
Pink cuttings will strike freely enough. 

Other hardy plants, from which cuttings 
can be taken, will root freely now in a 
shady situation under a handlight or in a frame. 
Seedling perennials, that have been raised in 
pots, should be pricked out into nursery beds as 
soon as they are large enough. It is best to 
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have them sown so as to be ready for pricking 
out just after the bedding-out is done, tor they 
are more likely to get the necessary attention 
then than earlier or later. 

Wall Roses are now very effective. Every¬ 
body should have Roses on a wall for the sake 
of the early bloom, and the shelter afforded to 
Teas and others of delicate constitution. The 
four most useful sorts that we have for wall- 
culture and the production of cut bloom are 
Gloire de Dijon, Matechal Kiel, William Allen 
Richardson, and Souvenir d’un Ami. Catherine 
Mermet and Niphetos are also producing grand 
blooms. Green fly are less troublesome than 
usual this season, but they must be reckoned 
with, and mildew also. 

One of the brightest and showiest border 
plants at this season is Doronicum austriacum, 
and it is excellent for cutting. The Oriental 
Poppy and Paeonies are now grand subjects for 
making a display. Ivy borders are very quiet 
and nice now in their new leafage. All stray 
young shoots breaking away from this time 
onwards should be pinched or cut back. Hardy 
edging plants, such as Santolina incana and 
Stachys lanata, must be kept pinched or 
trimmed in. 

Pegging down, or tying up, will furnish a 
good deal of occupation now to the flower 
gardener. We had a grand show of White 
Lilies last year, but this season the stems are 
not so strong, and the leaves suffered duriDg the 
week of cold wet weather that we had some 
time ago. A mulching of old manure or leaf- 
mould will help all this class of plants now. 

Funkias. —No garden where hardy plants are 
grown can be said to be properly furnished 
unless this family is well represented—they 
make such grand masses as the years pass 
on. Several of the variegated forms are ai 
handsome now as many of the stove foliage 
plants—notably, ovata aurea and lancifofia 
marginata—and the green-leaved sorts have a 
bold and distinct effect. 

Fruit Garden. 

The Peach house. —At no time must the 
trees suffer for want of water, but the time of 
the formation of the stone may be called the 
crisis in the life of the Peach. Want of support 
then would cause the fruit to fall. During the 
stoning period there are several weeks when 
the fruit ceases to grow ; this forms a Bort 
of interregnum between the first and second 
swelling. When the fruits begin to ripen 
there must be plenty of ventilation, a little 
being left on all night. Without a free ventila¬ 
tion the flavour will not be fiist rate; and to 
finish the fruit properly no water should be 
given—unless the trees are in pots—for the last 
week. The 

Planting of young Vines may take place at 
any time. Vines raised from eyes last January 
or February will be in fit condition to plant 
now. Sometimes the eyes are planted in thick 
sods of turf, and when well started are trans¬ 
ferred to the border. In all cases a portion of 
the Vine border should be inside the house. 
Only a part of the border need be made the 
first year. The management of young Vines 
the first year consists in supplying them liberally 
with nourishment, and encouraging as much 
leaf development as possible. 

Strawberries for forcing. —Select the 
runners and lay them in small pots, if that plan 
is preferred, as soon as they can be obtained. 
The pots should be nearly full of rich soil, 
inclined to be heavy rather than light. The 
best soil for forcing Strawberries is an adhesive 
loam with plenty of body in it. Add to this a 
fourth of well-decomposed manure. The horse- 
droppings picked up on the roads answer 
admiralty. The soil should be pressed 
firmly in the pots and the runners fixed 
on the top of the pots with a stone or a 
peg. Sometimes, when the labour question 
presses, the runners are laid into the fruiting 
pots at once. I have had the plants do as well 
this way as when laid into small pots, and 
afterwards shifted into the fruiting Bize. The 
ends of the runners should be pinched, and not 
be permitted to extend beyond the pot. 

Soil for Melons. —The best soil is a heavy 
loam, with nothing added to it, as stimulants 
can be given when needed. When the final 
earthing-up takes place the soil should be 
pressed down firmly. This treatment ensures 
robust but firm growth, which is less liable to 


disease and Insect attacks than that produced 
in loose, rich soil. 

MuLcniNG Raspberries.— A covering 3 
inches thick of manure between the rows will 
add much to the value of the crop. If manure 
cannot be had, use Grass. 

Vegetable Garden, 

Late Celery. —Continue planting Celery, as 
it is not likely the supply will be too large. In 
most establishments there is a growing demand. 
The latest sown is the best for late use, as a 
biennial plant sown late will not flower so early 
next year. The bed system is well adapted for 
porous soils. Shade and water newly set-out 
plants. 

Planting Broccoli.— These should be got 
out as fast as possible now. If the weather 
should set in hot and dry, they will take longer 
to establish, and the plants may be weakly and 
poor, as they have been this year. Give the 
late crops plenty of room, so that the plants 
may grow up hardy and strong. They do best 
generally in firm land, without fresh manure; 
but poor land of a sandy nature, that soon 
settles, and that does not long retain its 
fertility, may, with advantage, have a good 
dressing of manure, and be stirred up with fork 
or spade. 

General work. —Cucumbers in the open 
air should be mulched with long manure, and 
have the shoots pegged out and the longest 
stopped. Vegetable Marrows also should be 
submitted to like treatment, and both will be 
benefited by an occasional soaking of liquid 
manure. Earthing up Potatoes should be done 
before the tops get too high, or the runners are 
thrown out. The earth, in the case of late crops, 
should be brought up to a sharp ridge, to throw 
the water well into the trenches, where it may 
escape without passing among the growing 
tubers. Tomatoes will require attention in 
pinching young growths which spring from the 
main stems, and training-in leaders. Tomato 
culture is a simple business when taken in hand 
systematically. Let the main stems carry the 
crop. Keep the growth thin, and feed well 
with liquid manure if large fruit are wanted. 
The north borders will now come in useful for 
salads — Lettuce, Endive, Radishes, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Turnips, Ac. Brussels Sprouts may 
be planted any time and anywhere now, as a 
catch crop. Peas for late use may sti*l be sown. 
William 1., and Dickson’s First and Best are 
good varieties for sowing now. Where French 
Beans are in demand sow an early kind for late 
use ; but usually Scarlet Runners are preferred 
to the dwarf Beans. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Gkum cocci n'eum.— Among the best and 
prettiest of herbaceous plants that do well in 
town gardens is Geum coccineum. Both the 
double and single flowering forms are suitable ; 
but the latter is, perhaps, somewhat more 
vigorous in growth, and tree of flower. This 
plant is now in full bloom, and anyone who sees 
it in good condition is sure to be pleased with 
its neat and abundant flowers, and bright 
colour. It should be planted, if possible, in a 
good loamy Boil, though it iB only fair to say 
that it is by no means particular in this respect; 
and a position neither too heavily shaded, nor 
yet too fully exposed to sunshine, seems to suit 
it best. Another herbaceous subject that is now 
beginning to look gay is the 

Herbaceous Pyrkthrum. Of this, also, there 
are both double and single forms, the latter 
being—for the present—the greater favourite of 
the two; it also flowers more abundantly 
than the double forms, but these last pos¬ 
sess more substance and enduring qualities 
than the others. The colours of both kinds 
aie very varied and rich, and the flowers are 
very suitable for cutting. 1 have never known 
these plants fail to bloom well, wherever 
they were planted. Roots of these Pyreth- 
rums should have been put in some time ago, 
but if plants established in pots can be ob¬ 
tained, they will still do well, and flower freely 
towards autumn, if not very abundantly just 
now. 

The German, or common Iris, or “Flag,” 
is also looking very gay at the present time. 
Neither smoke, poor soil, nor drought seems to 
have any effect on this plant. It succeeds best, 
however, in a moderately-moist position, but 
the drainage must be good, or the soil at least 
Original from 
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fairly porous, if they are to do well. As a role, 
the cemraon purple-flowered I. germanica is the 
only one eeen, bnt there is a whole host of this 
section only of these lovelv flowers, embracing 
all colours, from pure white, through many 
shades of larender, blue, yellow, ana red, to 
deep crimson (in the drooping petals); all of 
these may be grown well in town air, though 
seme may require careful planting in good 
soil and a little subsequent attention. The 
following are all good :—I. albicans, I. ameena, 
(many varieties), I. aphylla, I. flavescens, I. 
negleoto (several varieties), I. pallida, I. 
squalens (many varieties), I. variegata. Then 
there are all the varieties of the Siberian Iris, 
whieh come into bloom immediately after the 
German kinds, the Spanish section (rather deli¬ 
cate), the English kinds, and, lastly, the Japanese, 
•r Kwmpferi kinds, with their splendid Glooms 
of very many colours ; these are not to be grown 
in the rough-and-ready manner that suits most 
of the Germanica section sufficiently well, 
bnt with the help of a little peat, and some 
amount of rational care, may be flowered well 
in most town gardens. Few people have any 
idea what an infinite variety of form and oolour 
is to be found among the members of the Iris 
family. 

Chrysanthemums in pots now require pretty 
constant attention. Those that were cut down, 
ae we advised, about the first of this month, 
should be encouraged to break freely by plenty 
of moisture overhead, the roots being at the same 
time kept only just damp. When the young 
growths are an ineh long, repot into a ske or two 
larger, remove all superfluous growths, and care¬ 
fully tie out all the shoots that remain, so as to 
admit air and light into the heart of the plants. 
Although many growers recommend giving the 
final shift early m this month, or even in May, 
for all ordinary purposes it may be taken that 
Chrysanthemums may be moved into larger pots 
up to cjuite the end of June; or even, if for 
decorative purposes, or supplying ordinary cut 
flowers, as late as the second or third week in 
July. But, except for very late blooming kinds, 
it is as well to get them into the flowering pots 
as soon as possible. It is now too late to cut 
any plants down hard, but if any are running 
up too tall and thin, or may not be wanted to 
flower till late, the points of the shoots may, with 
advantage, be taken out up to about the 1st 
of July. Exhibition varieties, from which 
large blooms are wanted, must, however, be 
encouraged to grow as long and strong as possi¬ 
ble. Cuttings of good free-flowering kinds, suoh 
as Elaine, James Salter, La Vierge, Ac., may 
still be put in—singly into 60-sized pots—and, 
if shifted into 5-incn or 6- inch shies when rooted, 
will make very pretty little dwarf specimens. 

B. C. R. 


18888.—Seeds Of Indian Azaleas. —They are men¬ 
tioned In the catalogue of Mr. Thompson, Tavern-street, 
Ipswich.— W. Bourse, North Finchley. 

Sulphate of ammonia for green¬ 
house plants. —Kindly allow me space to 
give my first experience in the use of sulphate of 
ammonia on my greenhouse plants. In Mid- 
Lanark considerable quantities of ammonia are 
being distilled from the common coal dross for 
agricultural and other purposes, and a friend of 
mine sent me from the works a small quantity 
to try its effect on my flowers, with strict injunc¬ 
tions to use it sparingly. Its effect on being 
applied to the roots of Roses, Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, &c., was simply marvellous; it im¬ 
parted renewed vigour to each and all of them ; 
Roses and Geraniums, especially, being gross 
feeders, showed luxuriant growth. Having so 
far been very successful in my application of it 
to the roots, I thought of applying it overhead, 
which I did, to my great cost, the result being 
that, the morning following my first application 
on the leaves of my plants, they were all browned. 
The Geraniums had scarcely a leaf remaining. 
The smoother-leaved plants had not suffered so 
much, as they had thrown it off more readily 
than could the hairy-leaved kinds. My expe¬ 
rience is that if it is to be used overhead at all 
it must be in infinitesimally small quantities; 
bnt I will, in the future, apply it only to the 
roots. Would any of the readers of Gardening 
give their experience, and state what quantity 
of the sulphate of ammonia per gallon of water 
mav safely be applied to the roots of plants, 
and if it can be with safety, in any quantity, 
however s m all , be applied .overhead ?—J. M. 
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TRBB8 AND SHRUBS. 

CULTURE AND PROPAGATION OF 
WEIGELAS. 

There are so many varieties of these beautiful- 
flowering shrubs in cultivation now, that those 
who need but a few of the most distinct, are often 
troubled by the long list of names through 
which they have to wade. It may be worth 
while, therefore, to single out a few of the best. 
Of white-flowered kinds, the best is W. Candida, 
a free, vigorous, somewhat upright-habited 
bush, that flowers most profusely. It is, I 
believe, a seedling of Continental origin, and is 
rapidly becoming popular, not only in this 
country, bnt also in the United States. It has 
a far more robust constitution than the Japanese, 
W. hortensis nivea, which for a long time was 
considered to be the best white-flowered Weigela, 
and even now is well worth a place, differing as 
it does, in so many particulars, from W. Candida. 
The Japanese kind is of a loose, spreading growth, 
while the leaves are much larger and more 
wrinkly on the surface. Besides these distinguish¬ 
ing features, W. hortensis nivea is more particu¬ 
lar in it* cultural requirements than the other, 



Weigela rosea. 


and will not strike root so readily from cuttings. 
The blossoms of W. amabilis alba are not, as 
might be supposed, white, but have a delicate 
pinkish tinge ; indeed, it is about the best of 
any of that hue. Of striped orparti-coloured 
blooms may be mentioned Van Houttei, a deep 
rose-tinted form, spotted more or less with 
white. The flowers are marked in a rather 
irregular manner, some being much prettier 
than others, but even when at their best they 
are scarcely so effective in the open ground as 
self-coloured blossoms. Another parti-coloured 
flower is Grcenewegeni, which is of a rosy tint, 
striped more or less with a deeper hue. W. 
rosea is the best known of all the Weigelas, 
and is unsurpassed by any of the same 
colour, except, perhaps, by A. Carri^re (a seedling 
from an older kind), whose blossoms are larger 
and brighter coloured than those of its parent. 
This A. Carrfcre is, indeed, one of the finest of 
all Weigelas, deserving a place in every garden. 
Of darker flowerB there are great numbers, but, 
as mentioned above, the choicest too closely 
resemble each other. A great number of these 
are in bloom here together, and of them I would 
select the following as the best: Dr. Baillon, a 
strong-growing variety, the branches of which 
are completely laden with deep claret-coloured 


blooms. It resembles in flower an older kind 
(Lavallei), but its growth is less straggling, 
which is a great point in favour of the newer one, 
as Lavallei is not of a desirable habit. P. Du- 
chartre is a more slender, upright-growing bush 
than the last-named, with amaranth-rea blos¬ 
soms. The foliage is of a pale, almost yellowish 
green, against which the dark-coloured flowers 
contrast in a marked manner. Emile Galli forms 
a free compact bush, with a more dense arrange¬ 
ment of the branches than is common with 
Weigelas, but as a set-off the shoots are much 
more slender. The flowers are borne most pro¬ 
fusely, and their colour (a clear bright crimson) 
arrests attention when in company with other 
kinds. The darkest Weigela is generally re¬ 
cognised to be Edouard Anar6, the buds of which 
are of a blackish crimson tint, bnt when 
expanded they are, of course, paler. At any 
stage, however, the blooms are too dark and dull 
in nue to be effective. I obtained another 
variety last season (Jean Mace), announced as 
the darkest in cultivation, but what few blooms 
were produced appear, like the preceding kind, 
to be dull in colour. Though the blooms of 
these dark-flowered kinds are borne quite as 
freely as those of the old W. rosea, they are, in¬ 
dividually, rather smaller. 

Variegated Weigelas. —There are two or 
three variegated Weigelas, but the only one 
that I consider worth growing from a foliage 
point of view is Looymansi aurea, whose leaves, 
when first expanded, are of a pale, greenish- 
yellow colour, but with exposure to the sun¬ 
shine they become deeper, and under the rays 
of the summer's sun are of a rich golden hue, 
and then this Weigela is one of the finest of 
golden-leaved shrubs. In giving this list of a 
Few Weigelas I do not mean that they should 
be grown to the exclusion of all others, but, 
where but few kinds are required, they 
may be relied on as a distinct and representative 
selection, for, as above stated, if a col¬ 
lection is grown, some of the sorts will 
be in distinguishable from others. With re¬ 
gard to soil and situation, the Weigelas 
are in no way particular, as they thrive fairly 
well in hot sandy spotB, but are seen to the 
greatest advantage when more liberal treatment 
is accorded them. They bear pruning well; 
indeed, they can be cut back hard immediately 
after flowering without destroying the following 
season’s display of bloom. In common, too, 
with many shrubs, an old plant of Weigela is 
apt to become somewhat crowded up with 
exhausted wood, and a thinning out occasionally 
will impart fresh vigour to the plant, and 
increase its floriferousness. 

The propagation of the Weigelas Is by no 
means a difficult matter, as they can be in¬ 
creased in various ways. In the first place, 
where but a few are desired, it is often possible 
during the autumn, after the leaves have fallen, 
to detach a few of the branches springing from 
the base of the plant, with their attendant 
rootB ; and if these are pruned back a little and 

S lanted, they will, in many cases, form nice 
ttle bushes the first season. Another plan is 
to layer some of the most convenient branches, 
which will root well in a year, and are then 
fit for removal. With regard to layering, I 
may mention that the most attractive plant of 
W. A. Carri&re that has come under my obser¬ 
vation was one that had the whole of the 
outside branches layered for propagating pur¬ 
poses, but when rooted they were not re¬ 
moved, so that quite a plantation was formed in 
this way, as a fringe of young plants encircled 
the parent. Cuttings do not root so readily as 
those of other shrubs, if put in the open ground 
during the autumn. The most successful method 
I have tried is to make cuttings of the young 
growing shoots during summer, put them in 
potB of sandy soil, ana keep them in a close 
frame till rooted. They will need attention in 
the matter of shading during sunshine, watering 
when necessary, and an occasional examination 
for the removal of any decaying leaves. If 
they are potted off into small pots as soon as 
rooted, they will become established therein 
the first season, and may then be planted out 
before growth recommences in the following 
spring. Another way by which Weigelas can be 
increased, is by seeds. Some three years ago I 
gathered a quantity of seed, which was sown at 
once in a cold frame, and the young plants 
quickly made their appearance. When large 
enough they were pricked off and continued to 
• Tmgii iTfrcm 
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grow rapidly, so that many of them flowered 
last season and the remainder this, but in no 
eases did they tnm out to be any advance on 
existing varieties. There was, of course, a 
good deal of difference among them, but not 
more than might be expected, considering that 
the seeds were gathered from a large and varied 
collection. As the capsules quickly open when 
ripe, and discharge their seeds, a sharp look-out 
must be maintained about that time. A good 
way is to gather the seed vessels just as they 
commence to burst open, and lay them out in a 
dry, airy place till all the seeds are shed. 


16920.— Pyrua Maulei.— It hardly seems worth while 
to use any more of your spaoe on this subject; but I may 
state that my plant has been (jrown under no exceptional 
circumstances, except that it is on a north wall The 
locality is Winchester; the soil, the same as a Strawberry- 
bed adjoining.—J. S. W. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

WANT OP VARIETY IN GREENHOUSES. 
Or late years there has been a marked improve¬ 
ment in some things that play a prominent part 
In ordinary greenhouses, especially in the case 
of soft-wooded plants. Tuberous Begonias 
alone range in colour from pure white to yellow, 
pink, scarlet, crimson, and rosy purple, and 
continue in flower from spring until autumn. 
They are, also, but little troubled with insect 
pests, and another advantage which they possess 
u the fact that the dry tubers can be wintered 
without occupying much room at a time when 
every bit of space under glass is taxed to the 
utmost. In zonal Pelargoniums, double and 
single, we have a race of plants that are of the 
easiest possible culture, and that, in addition, 
will keep on blooming from one end of the year 
to the other. Primulas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, 
and Gloxinias, are also in every way superior 
to those grown in times past. Among Cycla¬ 
mens, too, which play such a conspicuous part 
in greenhouse decoration through the winter 
and spring months, there has been such a 
marked improvement in the size and colour of 
the flowers and in their profuse blooming 
habit, that a good strain of seed will give varie¬ 
ties that leave the parents from which they 
originated quite in the shade. Chrysanthemums 
likewise keep up a blaze of colour in cool plant 
houses through the late months of the year, and 
the introduction of the Japanese varieties has 
been a decided gain in the way of relief from the 
formal shape which flowers of the older kinds 
possessed. Indispensable, however, as the 
different plants named are for decorative use, 
and especially for keeping up a supply of cut 
flowers, still it is any thing but desirable that there 
should be such a preponderance of them grown, 
as to exclude variety, which is the great charm 
of a mixed greenhouse. So far has this exclu¬ 
siveness been carried, that the large-flowered 
and fancy Pelargoniums that used to find a place 
everywhere, and which were looked upon as 
ranking second to nothing else, are now compara¬ 
tively rarely seen, and it is a question if there are 
not more gardens in which they are not to be 
found than where they are still grown. With the 
exception of Camellias and Azaleas, and here and 
there a few winter-flowering Heaths, plants of 
a beautiful and enduring character, such as are 
found in the hard-wooded section, appear to be 
now so far overlooked, that it is almost a 
rarity to meet with them. If this goes on, the 
greenhouse, instead of being filled with a com¬ 
bination of the greatest number of distinct and 
handsome plants that it can be made to accom¬ 
modate, threatens to become as barren of 
general interest as our flower gardens were 
when the mania for confining them to ten or a 
dozen common-place summer bedders was at its 
height. It is not difficult to understand that 
Hard-wooded plants that require a good 
deal of experience and attention to keep in 
a satisfactory condition should be excluded ; 
but there is a host of plants belonging to 
that class that present so little difficulty in 
the way of management that the exercise 
ef ordinary observation and attention would 
enable anyone to sucoeed with them. Amongst 
these may be named Boronia Drummondi, pin¬ 
nate, megastigma, and elatior, all plants of 
elegant habit, and good and lasting bloomers ; 
Cantua dependens, another distinct and hand¬ 
some plant rarely me ^Wtt hjjmd ^^ja^orym- 


bosa, as easy to manage as an Acacia, and one 
of the finest yellow-flowered plants we possess. 
Many of the smaller-growing Acacias, too, make 
charming objects in a greenhouse, either con¬ 
fined to bush shape in the way of the old A. 
armata, or to the form of standards on 3-foot or 
4-foot legs with bushy heads. The Adenandras, 
also, in addition to their profuse-flowering 
habit, are amongst the most fragrant plants 

S own. Aphelexis, with their distinct ever- 
Bting flowers, keep fresh and effective for two 
months at a time in the early part of summer; 
these are succeeded by Phaenocoma proliferum, 
which has flowers very similar in character, but 
is in general appearance so different from other 
things, that it is worth a place, even if it never 
flowered at all. Aotus gracillima, with its 
drooping thread-like shoots studded with pea- 
blossomed crimson and yellow flowers, should 
likewise be met with everywhere. Chorozemas, 
such as C. Lawrenceanum, G. varium nanum, 
C. v. Chandleri, and C. cordatum, are rapid 
growers and profuse bloomers, their bright red 
and yellow flowers distinguishing them from 
everything else with which they may be asso¬ 
ciated. Clianthus p unice us and magnificus also 
bear handsome flowers, and Correas are amongst 
the most free and continuous blooming of plants. 
Croweas, with their pink star-shaped blossoms, 
are also bright and beautiful late in the year. 
The Oleanders have flowers little inferior to 
Carnations ; they will withstand almost any 
kind of usage, and yet they are now rarely met 
with. Pleroma elegans, one of the grandest 
plants ever introduced, with flowers unequalled 
as regards shade of colour, should be a pro¬ 
minent object in every collection, but it is by 
no means often seen. In addition to the 
foregoing there should be in every greenhouse 
some of the Polygalas, which are almost as easy 
to manage as Fuchsias, and equally free in 
the production of their flowers; likewise the 
different varieties of Statice, such as 8. Hol- 
fordi, imbricata, and profusa, all of which bloom 
for months together ; Epacrises, which are 
amongst the freest and most cheerful-looking of 
all spring-flowering plants; even Daphne indica, 
which is prized by everyone for its matchless 
perfume, is now so little grown, that one may 
go through a score of greenhouses without 
meeting with it. 

The aboveis not by any means an exhaustive list 
of plants which any ordinary greenhouse should 
contain, but their absence is enough to show the 
barrenness to which the cultivation of green¬ 
house plants has been reduced. It cannot be 
urged, as in the case of some things, that their 
growth has been abandoned because they require 
to be formally trained and tied, as is more or 
less necessary with exhibition plants; for, with 
due attention to stopping in tneir early stages 
of growth, so as to avoid over-straggling, they 
require no more in the shape of sticks and ties 
than a Pelargonium or a Begonia. B. 


PROPAGATING HARD-WOODED PLANTS. 
Hard-wooded plants, such as Heaths, Epa¬ 
crises, Chorozemas, Boronias, and similar sub¬ 
jects, may, in most cases, be struck from cuttings 
during the summer months, although among 
them are to be found some that require great 
care in order to ensure success. The best cut¬ 
tings are the young shoots that push forth after 
flowering, especially if the plants have been cut 
hack ; but even then it is better to take shoots 
of weak growth than stout, succulent ones, 
which are very liable to decay. As it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to keep them perfectly air¬ 
tight, bell-glasses should be used for that 
purpose, and the size of the pots will, of course, 
depend upon that of the glasses employed. In 
preparing the pots, invert a small one over the 
hole in the bottom ; then fill up with broken 
crocks till within 1 inch of the top. The 
crocks should be clean, and gradually diminish 
in size from the bottom to the topmost layer; in 
order that this may be the case it is well to pass 
them through sieves of different sizes, and 
keep each lot separate. The top portion 
should be those that pass readily through a 
sieve with £-inch mesh, but, as the dust 
must be extracted from them, one still finer 
must be employed. A space of half an inch or 
1 inch, according to the size of the cuttings, 
must be left for tme soil, which should consist of 
two-thirds peat and one-third sand, the whole 
finely sifted. The pots being firmly filled with 


the above to within a little of the top, a thin 
layer of sand should be added and the whole 
slightly watered, using for this purpose a fine- 
rosed pot. 

In taking the cuttings, where they are not 
too long, all that is necessary is to strip them 
off and remove the bottom leaves to the extent 
necessary for insertion; but if too long to be 
treated in this way, the top only must be cut off 
at the length required. In removing the leaves, 
a sharp-pointed pair of scissors must in some 
cases be used, or in others let the top part of 
the cutting be held firmly, but gently, in the 
left hand, and let the leaves be stripped off one 
by one with the right hand. This method effects a 
saving of time, but should only be employed when 
the leaves come clean away from the bark with¬ 
out tearing or injuring it in any way ; if the bark 
is likely toBe injured, of course the scissors must 
be used to remove them. Before putting in 
the cuttings, press the bell-glass slightly in its 
place ; the imprint in the sand will serve as a 
guide in inserting them, otherwise they may be 
put in too near the edge, and thus get pressed 
down by the glass. Put them in rows, each at 
a sufficient distance to stand clear of its neigh¬ 
bours, and take care that they are made tho¬ 
roughly firm, especially at the base. When 
a potful has been put in, a thorough watering 
must be given to cause the sand to form a 
smooth, unbroken surface. This watering may 
either be done with a fine-rosed watering pot, 
or, if the cuttings are so small and slender that 
the weight of the water alone would cause them 
to overbalance, the better way is to set the pot, 
when completed, in a pan of water, not of 
sufficient depth to float over the surface, but 
still enough to enter by the bottom and give 
the soil a good soaking. After watering, 
leave the glasses off for a little time to dry the 
foliage, then put them in securely and Bhade from 
sunshine. Where there is not a propagating 
house for this class of plants, the next best place 
is a cold frame, one or two lights of which may 
be partitioned off for that purpose, and treated 
accordingly. The bell-glasses must be wiped 
and removed for a little while each morning, 
and a strict watch must be kept for the least 
symptoms of decay, on the approach of which 
a little more air may be given, but not more 
than is necessary, as the soil soon dries, and 
frequent waterings are hurtful. If attended to 
in this way a fair measure of success may be 
reasonably anticipated, but, of course, constant 
care in the matter of shading, watering when 
required, and drying up superfluous moisture, 
will be necessary till they are rooted. When 
that happens, give air by degrees, and gradually 
harden them off; then pot in small pots and 
grow on, taking care to Btop them when neces¬ 
sary, as the foundation of a good plant is formed 
when in a young state. G. 


Large-flowered doable Fuchsias.— 
For sms 11 pots these Fuchsias are by no means 
well suited, and even for pillar plants, in the 
conservatory or in similar structures, some of 
the free-growing, small, or medium-blooming 
kinds make a better and more lasting display 
than kinds with abnormally large flowers ; yet 
these latter are worth growing for the rake of 
variety—indeed, admirers of huge blooms view 
thenl with special interest. It is now many 
years since a tall, straggling kind, with large 
dark-coloured flowers, railed Norfolk Giant, 
made its appearance; but the blooms were 
borne so sparingly that it never became popular. 
More recently we have had Champion of the 
World, an upright - growing variety, with a 
large double corolla of a dark purple colour. 
The stalks of the flowers, in the case of small 
plants of this sort, are, however, too long to set 
off the blooms to the best advantage ; but better 
results are obtained when the plant has plenty 
of room in which to develop itself. This is a 
variety raised in England, but one from the 
Continent (Phenomenal) is about its equal as 
regards size, and of rather more sturdy growth; 
still, even this is better suited for a pillar than 
for a pot plant, though in 8-inch or 10-inch 
pots it flowers fairly well, the huge, massive 
blooms being then very striking. Another free- 
growing kind is Nouveau Mastodonte, a variety 
with a purple corolla flaked with red, and, like 
the two preceding, of upright, vigorous growth. 
Among ught-ooloured flowers there are none 
with massive blooms ; but of those with 
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white oorollaa, Madame Jalee Chr&fen forme a 
good companion for those just named. Of a leas 
vigorous constitution, and therefore better 
salted for pot culture, may be named Avalanche 
and Miss Lucy Fiunis among sorts with white 
corollas, and Alphonse Dauaet and Avalanche 
among dark kinds.—H. P. 

Fuchsias for town amateurs.— The 
free-flowering qualities of these plants, their 
comparative immunity from the effects of smoky 
air, and the variety of uses for which they 
may be employed, render them of high service 
to town and villa amateurs. We find them 
alike flowering well as town bedders, indis¬ 
pensable in the greenhouse, and capable of 
cultivation from first to last within windows. 
They are the only summer flowers capable of 
yielding good results when grown as standards 
for town work, and these, if planted in beds, 
cut in miniature lawns (formed t>y sowing seeds), 
are, undeniably, highly attractive. As pot 
plants, the moat marketable specimens are the 
production of the largest growers ; but, never¬ 
theless, if good soil is used, and attention 
is paid to watering and feeding, very 
showy plants may be raised. As to sorts, 
there are many new kinds, but good flowers 
are to be had amongst the older varieties, and 
these are cheap and suitable for all purposes. 
These should be planted now in 3-inch pots, 
using good, mellow, friable loam from a nursery, 
the sou in towns often being composed of clay, 
darkened by the action of smoke. The soil 
described may receive an addition of a third of 
peat, and a dash of silver sand. In the absence 
of peat, thoroughly decayed cow or horse manure 
may be used. When the flower-buds appear, 
weak manure-water twice a week should be 
applied, and, during the summer, watering at the 
root and over head should be given, also under 
the leaves in dry weather when red spiders, 
Ac., are apt to make an onslaught, though 
regular watering will generally keep them at 
bay. The plants should occupy clean, well- 
drained 4^-inch pots at the flowering stage, being 
shifted into these when the smaller ones become 
full of roots. Cuttings in towns, should be taken 
by the end of July. Firm, strong shoots, not 
woody, should be selected. They should be 
cut about the eighth of an inch under a pair 
of leaves. Remove the latter, and place the 
cuttings about 1 inch deep in a shaded bed, or 
they will soon strike in bottles of wet silver 
sand during July and August They may, when 
rooted, be potted off into small pots of free 
sandy soil, and placed in the full sun on a 
cinder ash bottom, to prevent the entry of 
worms into the pots. The hardening influence 
of the sun ana air will ripen the wood, or, 
rather, produce better wood, and so better 
flowers, next season than those not thus treated 
will yield. They should be wintered in a 
window, or any light position, away from frost, 
a garden-frame being too damp for the purpose. 
In January, the old plants should be pruned, 
leaving 4 inches or 5 inches of the old wood— 
some growers cut away even more than this. 
Standards are easily formed by training a 
strong, straight cutting to a stake, rubbing 
away all side-shoots as they appear, and re¬ 
moving the leading one when of sufficient 
height, and then forming the head. This is an 
interesting branch of gardening, and handsome 
standards may be produced in town air. The 
plants improve yearly, and are of quick growth 
when cultivated in the open ground, and care¬ 
fully potted up and sheltered about October. 
The shrubby varieties of these flowers are great 
favourites with cottagers, and, being hardy, 
are worth a place in open suburban situations. 
—Stamford Hill. 

16657.—Narcissi for pot culture.—This 

season I have flowered successfully in pots 
Narcissus Soleil d’Or, Grand Monarque, poeti- 
cus recurvus, Emperor, Empress, Maximus, 
obvull&ris,' pallid us prsecox, Horsfleldi, prin- 
eeps, rugilobus, Stella, albidus, Leeds!, in- 
comparabilis Cynosure, Incomparabilis plenus, 
aurantius plenus, sulphurus plenus, and Bulbo- 
codium. The last I would strongly recommend. 
I planted three bulbs round the edge of a 6-inch 
pot. One of the bulbs gave eleven flowers, and 
the other two from seven to nine. I had atone 
time twenty fully-expanded blooms. A prettier 
spring plant one could not wish for. ft seeds 
very freely. I have saved a good list of seeds, 
some of which I have sown. A sai dy soil is 
Digitized by *Q|C 


neoessary for the whole of them. After they 
were planted, I kept them outdoors, without 
plunging the pots into anything. I took them 
into a cool house about Christmas.—J. C. T., 
Stilly Ides. 

CULTURE OF OLERODENDRONS. 
Some species of Clerodendrons are tolerably 
plentiful, while others are seldom met with. 
C. Balfourii is, perhaps, the greatest favourite. 
In habit of growth Clerodendrons vary greatly ; 
of climbing Rinds C. Balfourii and Bpeciosnm are 
examples ; the best of the others are C. fallax, 
C. squamatum, and C. fragrans. The last is a 
most useful autumn-flowering plant, and as a 
vase plant, and for room decoration, Ac., it is 
most valuable ; its double white, sweet-scented 
flowers, which are produced on the ends of the 
young shoots, contrast strikingly with its bold 
leafage. It should be grown in quantity where 
choice flowering decorative plants are in demand. 
Cuttings of it should be put in at any time from 
the month of March until June, using light, 
sandy soil, and inserting them singly in 2^-inch 
pots ; they root freely if plunged in an ordinary 
propagating pit or case, or in any place where 
a genial bottom-heat can be maintained, though 
such is not absolutely necessary. When well- 
rooted, they should be shifted into 3-inch 
pots, using a compost consisting of two parts 
loam and one of well-decayed manure, mixed 
with a sprinkling of sand. When the roots 
begin to take to the new soil, the temperature 
of an intermediate house will suit this Clero- 
dendron better than that of an ordinary stove, 
in which it becomes long-jointed, and is more 
liable to the ravages of insect peats. Neat 
little plants, carrying good-sized heads of bloom, 
can be grown in 4^-inch pots, a size very suit¬ 
able for the purposes just indicated. If larger 
specimens, bearing several heads of bloom, are 
required, shifting and pinching must receive 
attention, the number of bloom-heads being 
doubled every time the shoots are stopped. 
When the pots are filled with roots, they 
should be liberally supplied with liquid manure, 
os they are gross feeders. The bright scarlet 
C. fallax produces flowers in the same manner 
as C. fragrans ; the foregoing treatment, there¬ 
fore, suits it in every respect. 

C. Balfourii is one of the bast of the climbing 
kinds, a large well-flowered plant of it having a 
grand effect. This species can be increased 
either by means of seeds or cuttings, the latter 
being preferable. They should be taken off 
with a heel when 2 inches or 3 inches in length, 
as early in the season as possible, and inserted 
in 2^-inch pots, in equal proportions of 
peat and sand; they emit roots readily when 
plunged in the propagating case. When 
well-rooted, they should be shifted on as 
required, until they are in 6 inch or 8 inch 
pots, which will be large enough for them the 
first season. A suitable compost in which to 
grow this species is one consisting of two parte 
good fibry loam, one of leaf-mould and well 
decomposed manure, with the addition of some 
half-inch bones and wood charcoal. It also suc¬ 
ceeds well in peat and loam, in equal proportions, 
a good dash of sand being adaed in each case. 
Repotting should be done at all times carefully, 
the roots daring the growing season being 
impatient of mutilation. As the shoots lengthen, 
they should be trained to the roof of the stove, 
the ordinary temperature of which will suit 
them perfectly. By the autumn the plants will 
have acquired considerable size, and the amount 
of water must be gradually diminished to 
encourage the ripening of the wood. During 
winter they should be kept in a temperature of 
not less than 55 degrees or 60 degrees. They will 
flower freely when fifteen months old if due at¬ 
tention has been paid to the ripening of the wood 
the previous autumn. Thorough drainage should 
be ensured during all stages of growth, as during 
the growing season large supplies of water at 
the roots are needed, and liquid manure is also 
most beneficial. If large plants of this species 
are wanted quickly the flowers should be sacri¬ 
ficed the first season, and every attention should 
be directed to the formation of strong growths, 
which should be well ripened in the autumn. 
In this way good-sized specimens can be had the 
third season. Balloon-shaped plants are per¬ 
haps most suitable for exhibition, but for decora¬ 
tive purposes train the shoots around four stakes, 
inserted in the pot at regular distances apart. 


When planted out C. Balfourii is one of the 
finest stove plants. 

Some years ago I renovated a border in which 
were grown some stove creepers, one of which 
happened to be C. Balfourii. The border was 
some 24 feet long and 2 feet wide. It was so 
constructed that it admitted of only 10 inches 
in depth of soil, which was all removed when the 
six creepers that occupied it were at rest, retain¬ 
ing as much of a ball as was possible about each. 
The fresh compost consisted of about equal 
parts of good leaf mould and fibry loam, some 
wood charcoal and sand. The Clerodendron 
was replanted in the ordinary way, trained up 
one of the roof-supports and along underneath 
the glass, any weak shoots being first cut 
out and the others shortened to the well- 
ripened wood. When started into growth it 
was syringed twice daily ; it broke most satis¬ 
factorily, and produced a grand crop of flowers 
which lasted in good condition for months. It 
required large supplies of water during the 
growing season, owing to the shallow character 
of the border, every particle of which appeared 
to be full of fibrous roots. Manure water, made 
of sheep droppings and soot, was used as a 
stimulant. The wood ripened well in the 
autumn, owing to the shallowness of the border, 
which was top-dressed the following spring with 
a compost of loam and manure, with the addi¬ 
tion of some half-inch bones. The result that 
season was more satisfactory, if possible, than in 
the previous year. As an instance of the vigour 
infused into it, I may mention that some of the 
leaves measured 12 inches from the base of the 
petiole to the tip or point, and 5 inches across 
at the broadest part. D. S. 

BHDS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Tux income of honey throughout May and np 
to the present time has been very limited in 
quantity ; the fruit blossoms yielded very little 
beyond sufficient to supply the daily wants of 
the bees. White Clover is now coming into 
flower, and, weather being favourable, a good 
return may be expected from it. Colonies, as 
a rule, are very strong in numbers, and in 
good working order; but swarming must be 
checked as much as possible, in order to obtain 
large quantities of surplus honey, and where 
hives are full of bees more room must be given, 
even if no surplus honey is being stored, be¬ 
cause, if the bees are once crowded and 
cramped, swarming is inevitable. In very hot 
weather, it will sometimes be found necessary to 
remove quilts over sectional boxes, and to give 
ventilation by raising roofs slightly. 

Honey extracting.— While honey is ooming 
in, the more the extractor is used, the more 
honey the bees will store, and by extracting 
more room is given for brood-rearing. Some¬ 
times, in an abundant honey season, the combs 
become so filled that there remain no empty 
cells in which the queen can deposit eggs, ana 
there is a cessation in the production of brood in 
consequenoe; but if the honey is extracted from 
the combs, plenty of breeding space is given, the 
population continues to increase, and the bees are 
stimulated to greater activity. It is not good 
policy to extract the honey from combs containing 
brood, as the motion of the machine, however 
gentle, must be injurious to the unsealed, if not 
to the sealed, brood. Should all the honey be 
extracted from the body of the hive at such 
time as there is a cessation in the honey flow, 
care should be taken to feed the bees liberally. 
Although much more honey is obtained by 
extracting about once a-week during the honey 
glut, that which is left in the hive to ripen is of 
far superior quality. Extracting should, if 
possible, be done indoors, to guard against 
robbing and fighting ; it can, however, be done 
with safety in the opeu when honey is very 
abundant—and only then. The tiering-up, or 
doubling, system, may go on till about the 
middle of July, when the whole of the surplus 
honey can be taken at onoe. 

Queenless stocks. —It is a wise precaution 
to watch hives that have given out swarms for 
signs of queenlessness, as young queens are 
sometimes lost during their flight, or on their 
return fail to find their own hive. On the loss 
of a queen, the bees become very agitated, and 
are observed running over the outside of the 
hive, as if in searoh of something. This takes 
place about ten or twelve days alter the swarm 
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has left the hive. This commotion continues 
for two or three mornings usually, when the 
bees gradually settle down, but seem to lose 
their energy. A colony in this condition can be 
saved by either introducing into the hive a fertile 
queen, a queen cell, containing a young queen, 
or a frame of eggs and brood. In the 
last case, the bees of the hive will imme¬ 
diately begin to fashion royal cells round 
some of the worker eggs or grubs, and will 
rear queens from them. If a queen cell be 
intrcduced, and placed between two of the 
cpml b, the embryo queen hatches out indue 
course, and is received as the future mother of 
the hire. The best and most expeditious way, 
however, of setting up a queenless colonv is by 
givirg it a fertile queen. Jn (jueen-introduction 
a queen-cage is used in which to confine the 
queen when fiist placed in the hive, lest the 
bees should destroy her; but if she is confined 
to the queen-cage, and placed between the 
combs for a time, and then set at liberty, she is 
generally welcomed by the colony. The cage 
containing the queen is pressed into a comb as 
far as the base of the cells. A comb of honey 
should be selected for this purpose, that she 
may be supplied with food. The bees of the 
colony are tnen sprinkled with their syrup, and 
the hive covered up till the following day, when 
the bees are again sprinkled with syrup, and the 
queen released from the cage, but watched to 
see how the bees take to her. If they seize her 
by the wings and treat her roughly, she is 
captured and returned to the cage, and the 
experiment tried again the next day. 

Late swarms. —Late swarms should be fed 
for the first fortnight, that comb may be rapidly 
built out, and all be kept in a state of progress. 
The feeding must not be very abundant, lest 
combs become clogged, to the exclusion of 
brood; the object should be to encourage 
breeding, that the population may become 
strong before the close of the season. Swarm¬ 
ing should be prevented after the third week in 
June. This can be accomplished by cutting out 
queen cells and removing frames of brood. A 
late swarm can be returned to a bar-frame hive 
by first removing bars of comb and cutting out 
queen cells, and then shaking the swarm out of 
the skep in which it was hived back into the 
bar-frame hive, either on tops of frames or on 
to alighting-board. The queen with the swarm, 
now finding no embryo queens in the hive, will 
not again leave it. When a colony throws off 
a swarm, a period of nearly three weeks elapses 
before eggs are laid by the immature queen left 
in the hive ; it is, therefore, of great advantage 
to a stock that throws off a late swArm to have 
a fertile queen at onoe introduced to it, as, 
then there occurs no break in the increase of 
the colony, and the stock becomes strong before 
the end of the season. S. S. G. 

Boxxcorth. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

FITTING-UP AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE KITCHEN AND LARDER. 

(Concluded). 

The larder should be in a shaded corner of the 
house (not far from the kitchen) where it may 
be kept cool and dry, with windows and door, 
so that the fresh air may pass freely through. 
The floor should be of brick or stone, and im¬ 
pervious to vermin or insects. The windows 
should be made to open inwards, with wire 
netting fixed all over on the outside. Two or 
three shelves should be fixed round the larder, 
and, when convenient, all of these are best of 
slate. A few strong hooks should be fixed to 
the ceiling, or on cross rails, on which to hang 
meat, Ac. On one sid? of the floor a *.ooa- 
sized bread pan should stand. This should be 
wiped out every day, the newest bread placed 
at the bottom, and the lid always kept on. 
Another side should be reserved for vegetables 
that cannot be cooked directly they are pur¬ 
chased, or that are brought from the garden. 

Beet and mutton are considerably improved 
by hanging for a time before they are cooked. 
It frequently happens that meat is cooked too 
fresh, and this fault sometimes results from fear 
that the meat would be spoiled if kept, and some¬ 
times from the want of a proper larder. As it 
is to the advantage of the butcher to dispose of 
his meat quickly, it musit r&t with the c >ok and 
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housekeeper to use a certain amount of discretion 
as to the length of time for keeping a joint be¬ 
fore preparing it for table. Never allow any 
uncooked meat to be upon a dish or slab ; 
always hang it so that the air may pass freely 
around it. In the winter or cold weather, when 
the atmosphere is cool, dry, and clear, both 
beef and mutton may be hung from six to 
twelve days ; and then, if properly cooked, will 
prove both tender and palatable, as well as 
nutritious and digestible. Mutton, in fact, if 
well managed and watched during such 
weather, may be hung from a fortnight to three 
weeks, and at the end of that time forms an ex¬ 
cellent dish. A damp, thick atmosphere is the 
worst that we have to contend with in keeping 
meat, and whenever we are troubled with this 
calamity, great care and attention must be 
given to the contents of the larder, and all meat 
should be wiped with a soft dry cloth daily, so 
as to relieve it as much as possible of the 
moisture. Should any kind of meat appear in 
the least degree musty or tainted after keeping, 
wash it well in strong vinegar and water or j 
Camomile tea, then thoroughly dry and rub 
with flour. While beef and mutton may 
with impunity be hung for some few 
days, all young meat, such as veal, lamb, 
and pork should never be allowed to remain 
in the larder longer than one or two days at 
the most before cooking, or it will very soon 
become tainted, and is then not only unpalatable, 
but also unwholesome. Should it, however, 
have the slightest tendency that way, dredge it 
with flour, and haug it in a cool place, so that the 
air may pass freely all around it, until you are 
ready to cook, and then let it be washed in cold 
water, plunged into a saucepan of boiling water, 
and allowed to boil for five minutes, then 
washed again in cold water, thoroughly dried, 
and it will be ready to be cooked in any manner 
that may be desired. 

All kinds of fish are best when cooked as 
soon as possible after being caught, although 
there are differences of opinion with regard to 
salmon, and some fiat fish, such as turbot, Ac. 
Some epicures declare that these fish improve 
by keeping for a few days, and then acquire a 
ripe and mellow flavour; but the drawback then 
is that they require so many expensive extras 
while cooking to render them palatable and 
digestible. In any case, when fish must be kept, 
let it be in as cool and dry a place as possible, 
and, when convenient, on or near ice, but never 
attempt to wash or prepare the fish for cooking 
until just before the time that it may be re¬ 
quired, for if it is allowed to soak in the water 
the flavour will be destroyed. Venison should 
be hung in a very cool spat, so that the air may 
pass freely about it, and, if flies are 
prevalent, cover the joint with a gauze 
or muslin bag, wipe the venison daily, 
or even twice a-day, as it is highly 
necessary that this viand be kept dry. Should 
it be hung more than a fortnight, or during bad 
weather, dust the joint with ground ginger or 
fine pepper ; to ascertain if it be good, run in a 
skewer close to the bone and smell it on 
removal. A fowl may be hung, and will keep 
good in cool weather, for a week at least. A 
turkey may be kept a fortnight, but a duck or 
goose not more than a week or eight days. 
Game is better for hanging for two or three 
weeks; if birds, the feathers are best kept on, 
and the birds should not be drawn or gutted 
until they are to be prepared for cooking. 
Great care should be taken when the feathers 
are removed, as, after birds, of any description, 
have been kept, the skin becomes tender and 
can very easily be torn. Furred animals should 
be gutted or paunched as soon as they are cold, 
not washed or even wiped with a damp cloth; 
the belly is to be kept open with a stick and the 
animals should be hung (where there is a current 
of cool air) with the fur still on until they are 
to be used. 

After cooked meat is brought from the 
table, lift it at once on to a clean, dry disb, and 
pour any gravy or liquor that there may be 
into a small basin, for if any liquid be left 
around the joint it is apt to cause the meat to 
turn sour, and all cooked meat is best when 
kept cool and dry. A joint that is to be eaten 
com is much better if not cut while hot, as 
then the juices are retained to enrich the meat. 
The remains of oooked fish should be care¬ 
fully lifted from the napkin or drainer, all 
bones and skin taken away, and the flakes 


of fish reserved to be re-dressed as most ap- 

E roved. Any sauces that are left over should 
e turned into cold dry basins, vegetables placed 
separately on small plates, and soups and stocks 
turned into basins. Never carry anything that 
is hot or steaming into the larder, as the warm 
vapour is liable to turn many things sour. 

Vegetables of every kind are best fresh ; 
if you have a garden they should be gathered 
early in the morning, so that you may have 
plenty of time to search for caterpillars and 
other unwelcome additions to Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages, Ac., but if kept long after they are 
gathered, many vegetables ferment and lose 
much of their good flavour and wholesomeness. 
In town, where we cannot go or send to the 
garden, it is, however, compulsory to store 
vegetables sometimes. Then place them in a 
cool, dry, dark place away from any current of 
air, and keep each kind separately, so that one 
may not affect the flavour of the other. Do not 
attempt to wash any vegetable until a conveni¬ 
ent time before that appointed for cooking, as 
they do not improve by lying in water. 
Turnips and Carrots will keep good for several 
weeks after they are pulled, if placed in a box 
with dry sand. Potatoes should be stored dry, 
and in the dark. Sweet-herbs should be pro¬ 
cured fresh and green, thoroughly dry, and 
hung in bunches in a dry situation. 

Visit the larder every morning directly after 
breakfast, and change all the dishes on which 
meat has been standing, or that are in the least 
soiled. Remove fat from the surface and reboil 
all soups, stocks, and gravies, for if vegetables 
have been added to either of these preparations 
they will soon turn sour, if not reboiled daily, 
and turned into clean vessels. In cold weather 
every other day might do, but they must always 
be watched. Examine all meat, game, Ac., so 
that it may not spoil. Frozen meat must not 
be cooked at once, but should be gradually 
thawed by being placed in a moderately warm 
atmosphere for some hours before cooking, say 
in the kitchen all night previous to the day it 
may be required Determine how to re-dress all 
remnants of broken food in an appetising 
manner for that day’s consumption. Look over 
all vegetables and reject any that are in the 
least degree stale or decayed. The floor of the 
larder should be scrubbed at least twice a week, 
and all the shelves wiped first with a damp 
cloth and then with a dry one daily, and washed 
with hot soda and water twice a week. 

In many districts, fowls and other animals are 
purchased alive, and as the appearance after 
they are dressed and cooked depends in a great 
measure upon the manner in which death has 
been caused, it should form a part of the cook’s 
education to learn how to kill, neatly and with 
dexterity, those most commonly in use; and 
for the benefit of those who are ignorant upon 
the subject we give a few directions. All small 
birds, chickens, Ac., are killed by placing the 
head in the right hand, with the thumb pressed 
on to the neck, and pushing the body of the 
bird slightly down with the left hand, so as to 
dislocate the neck close to the head. This needs 
strength of will and determination more than 
power. A turkey is killed by placing a thin 
pointed knife into the mouth under the tongue, 
and pressing it on upwards through the head 
into the bram. Tie the feet, and hang up the 
bird to bleed freely. To prevent geeso and 
ducks from fluttering, and so becoming bruised, 
first tie their legs, fix their wings on to the back 
by turning the pinions; tie a piece of string 
round thebeak, and cut a sharp gash across the 
upper part of the neck close to the head, and 
hang up immediately, so that they may bleed 
quickly and freely. A rabbit’s life is ended by 
holding it up by the hind leg for a few minutes, 
and then giving it a sharp knock behind the 
ears. All animals should be hung up to become 
quite cold, after they are killed, before anything 
is done to them Annie M. Griggs. 


Preserving fruit in a natural state. 
—As we are just entering upon the fruit season, 
this is an opportune time for calling our readers’ 
attention to a simple recipe sent to Gardening 
by “MarieLouise’’ last autumn, for preserving 
Plums and other fruit in their natural state to 
serve for tarts in winter. It is as follows:— 
Boil three gallons of water with three pounds 
of loaf sugar and one ounce salicylic acid. 
When cold, drop in the fruit (which should be 
quite covered); keep.in large stone jars, and 
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POULTRY. 

QUERY. 

17129.—Bran for storing eggs.— Will "Doulting,” 
>r any other reader, tell me whether he ha. found bran a 


very easily over- 


BERDS. 

QUERIES. 

17122 .— Skylarks.— Would Mme reader of Ga&desuki 


tie down tightly. The syrup should be boiled tail feathers show a slight curve.” “ Fancier” are equally vigorous and strong; but find her 
quickly for fifteen or twenty minutes. “ East should, however, visit the leading shows, and nest, take away the eggs from the hen that she 
Anglia,” in a subsequent communication, carefully examine the prize-winners. This gives has laid, and put others m place of them, and 
stated that he had tried the recipe, and could one a better idea of what constitute merits or it will be seen that the vigour of the chicks 
most highly recommend it, the fruit being as defects than any written description can. To depends not so much upon where and when she 
fresh and plump after it had been kept for buy expensive birds, without knowing the strains sits as upon the physical condition of a hen 
months as it was on the day it was picked. from which they were bred, or having some running at large and laying under the most 

knowledge of what a good bird should be, is, to favourable conditions. When we become so 
QUERIES. aay the least, bad policy.— Doulting. situated in our poultry enterprises as to be able 

^J^ttahauU, **“ d lnthelue “ " r^ve 8 £“e h Lft e “^fit“^uirb: to th/truant h.n as au example To be 

17119.—Rhubarb Jelly.—Would Mis. A. Griggs, or warm and stimulating ; do not give them all successful we g .•'L jj 

any other reader of QARDmKo, kindly glv. me a Help. t.r they can eat, nor feed them on the ground, but h « n “> f or are in favourable condition 

making Rhubarb Icily ?—Una. Thompson. rathcr give only enough to afford them a pirtial the other difficultie. will be very eaeily over- 

- 1 . . breakfast, ana then make them scratch, if come. * • . 

POULTRY necessary, compelling them to go hungry until The period Of incubation. —It requires 

night, rather than they should mope around twenty days for incubation of the eggs from 
QUERY. and become lazy and idle. At night give them hens ; but sometimes it varies, very often the 

1712$.— Bran for storing eras —Will "Doulting ” all the mixed grain they want. There are many chick coming out on the nineteenth day, or not 
or any other reader, tell mewhether he ha. found bran’a ways of preparing cheap nourishing foods which until the twenty-first. Ducks and guinea-fowls 
good thing to .tore eggs in for winter keeping ? The egg. may contain all the elements of the eggs. One require about twenty-eight days for hatching 
are put, the day they are laid, into a Urge wooden box, of the begt ^ aa f o n 0W8 . Take a piece of their eggs, while thirty days arc necessary for 
fun of nrau. chic. liver> roug h beef, or even blood (about a pound), the eggs from geese and turkeys. These periods 

REPLIES. and boil it to pieces in half a gallon of water, vary a little at times, however. The same 

17121.— Poultry keeping (A New Broom), adding more when too much has evaporated; periods are required when the eggs are in 
—1. Moulting takes place during the late while boiling, add half a pint of soaked Beans, incubators . 
summer and autumn months, according to the the same of Rice, and the same of Linseed-meal. nronfl 

age of the birds. Early-hatched pullets of last When the whole is cooked, add salt to taste, and 

year should commence in August, or earlier, if thicken with two parts ground Oats, one part 

they are sitting, but will moult later and later bran, one part miadlings, and one of corn-meal. QUERIES, 

every year. If the hens are to be killed, it Add the mixed ground grain until the mess has 17122 .— Skylarks.— Would tome reader of Gakuexiho 
will pay best to kill them off as soon as moulting thickened to a stiff dough—if it burns a little no kindly inform me as to the best food for and general treat* 
begins, for they will carry more flesh at that harm will be done—then stir in half a pint of kiow h h ow°I^ dStSgiiih th^Se. t 

time than later in the year ; besides, the extra ground bone ; if milk be convenient it may also _a Conbtaxt Kkad&il. 

food will be saved. 2. “ What is the best bird be added, either as curds, buttermilk, or in any 17123 .— Canary not laying.— My hen canary, a 
for laying and table purposes ?” This is a very other shape. When boiling add a tablespoonful valuable gold capped luard, four year, old, ha. for the 

difficult question to answer A« a rule, breeds of bread aoda to the water. ThU food may be t b ’?j£d"'X’r ".^uAeTa'theToUm^lthJ^. 

which excel as layers do not rank high as tablo cooked m the shape of cakes, and crumbled for Three year, ago she laid and batched several eggs. Last 
birds, and those which are famed for producing thefowl., or be fed in the soft Btate. Atablespoon- season she moulted very badly, but has been otherwise in 
meat of good quality are indifferent layers, ful is sufficient for each hen. Just before adding good health ; her usual food consists of Canary, 

The Houdau is perhaps an exception, but this the ground grain, chopped Clover may be placed 

breed has considerably deteriorated aa an egg- in the boiler also. Another good mess is to same nest. Will any lover of canaries kindly suggest whal 
producer, through breeding for fancy points, chop Clover very fine and Bteep it overnight in treatment should be given, or how this state of things can 
The best results would probably be obtained boilmg water. In the morning let the water be remedied ?—Isut 0 Valla. 

from a cross, the Dorking being chosen for one come to a boil and add a quart of fresh bullock’s 

of the parent birds. If compelled to select blood to each gallon of water, thicken with GOOD WEEPING TREES, 

a pure breed, I should take the Houdan mixed ground grain as before, and feed. Con- Amongst weeping trees are some of the most 
or Plymouth Rock. Other breeds can, how- dinients, such as red pepper, Ginger, &c., charming exam pies of ornamental trees. Graceful 
ever, be named, capable of producing some should be fed sparingly; once or twice a week j n outline and growth, they possess all those 
useful table birds, provided the chickens are is often enough, but all the soft food should be characteristics which render them especially 
kept growing from birth and killed before they salted to suit the taste, as salt is as essential to valuable for the embellishment of landscape, 
get too old. Much, too, depends on the strain poultry as to larger stock. Always provide park, or lawn. This peculiarity of form is a 
as regards layers. 3. I do not recommend a plenty of clean drinking water; to each quart precious one, inasmuch as the contrast be- 
“feeding dish 7 ’ at all. The best plan is to throw of water adding a teaspoonful of Douglass mix- tween the rigid upper portion of the tree and 
the food upon the ground, in a clear place, and ture, which is composed of a gallon of water, the pendulous outer and lower parts forms 
to give no more than the fowls will clear up at half a pound of copperas, and a gill of sulphuric a ver y striking and attractive feature, quite 
once. If they are kept in a small run, a board acid. In winter, should the water freeze distinct from the aspects usually presented by 
may be used to place the meal and grain upon, quickly, give it to them warm three times a other trees. But for all this they require to 
Food is wasted when it is allowed to remain day. Potatoes, Turnips, Carrots, aud Parsnips ^ employed discreetly, or the good effect which 
about the whole of the day, for much of it goes may be boiled and used to advantage, and a they are capable of producing ia destroyed, 
to feed the sparrows; its constant presence Cabbage chopped fine will be excellent. But They should be planted sparingly, and not near 
tends to make the fowls lazy, and laziness the drinking water should always be attended one another, and carefully selected and suitable 
brings on disease. 4. The best time to clean to .—Farm and Garden, sites must be chosen for them, or half their 

the house is while the birds are enjoying their Broods from “stolen nests.”— Why charms will be lost; when met at every turn, or 

morning meal, lho feeding should be regular, ^oea the hen that steals her nest usually bring too often repeated, their interest and attraction 
and then all the hens are likely to put in an ou ^ f u ii broods of strong, healthy chicks ? are greatly diminished. They should never 
appearance. If the birds rooat in a small house ^j a ny have endeavoured to solve the problem, form large groups or masses, nor be mixed up 
made for the purpose, it is well to clean it out bu ^ comparison may probably assist us to a with other trees in belts or borders. In the 
daily ; in larger buildings this would not be certain extent. In the first place, a hen that hands of a skilful planter they are capable of 
easy to do. Of this you must be the best judge. j a y 8 a ci u tch of eggs in a stolen nest is usually producing the most charming results, and are 
All that you have to do is to take care that the j n a healthy condition, is not too fat, takes more effective in giving character aud expree- 
droppings do not accumulate, and to keep the pi en fcy Q f exercise, and her nest is prepared sion to a landscape than any other trees, 
fowls comfortable. A good whitewashing once na turally with a view to prevent disturbance. Some of the weeping trees, however, with 
or twice a year will do much towards keeping when we place eggs under hens we know which we are familiar are very formal^ and 

down insect vermin. —Doulting. nothing of them. The hens from which they avowedly artificial, and should be sparingly 

16978.— Points in game fowl. —The are procured may be excessively fat, and we introduced—in some instances not at all, and 
following ia the description given in the handle them several times before plaoing them nothing but a vitiated taste would sanction their 
“ Practical Poultry-keeper ” of the variety men- in the nest. The birds, as a rule, do not like use in well-kept places. The main fault 'with 
tioned by “Fancier”:—“The brown-red is a disturbance of the eggs, especially if they are most of these trees is that the branches all 
essentially dark in blood, the eyes being a very handled, many of them leaving and abandon- droop from a given point, and only one} 
dark brown, with the comb and face inclining ing the nests and eggs if interfered with. But whereas, in such trees as the old Weeping 
to a dark gipsy purple, and the beak dark we handle eggs freely, expose them in every Willow the falling tresses of spray are broken 
also. Breast of the cock a red-brown, shoulders possible manner to extremes of heat and cold, and diversified, like water in a mountain 
sometimes passing into a rich orange-red and do not stop to consider their uniformity, cascade. Their only position seems to be in 
colour. Wing-butts of a dusky or dark smoky The hen stealing her nest has a clutch of eggs association with architectural terraces, statuary, 
brown, and general colour a dark red. Legs, uniform in every respect, as they are laid by fountains, &c., for a tree with its branches all 
:_ 1 __ l.i„ „i. 1 _ _:*u 1 __ 1 ___*.i„ :c _:_j _ia innhniit nn natural as 


down insect vermin. -Doulting. nothing of them. The hens from which thej 

16978.— Points in game fowl.— The are procured may be excessively fat, and we 
following ia the description given in the handle them several times before plaoing then 
“Practical Poultry-keeper ” of the variety men- in the nest. The birds, as a rule, do not like 
tioned by “ Fancier ” :—“ The brown-red is a disturbance of the eggs, especially if they are 
essentially dark in blood, the eyes being a very handled, many of them leaving and abandon 
dark brown, with the comb and face inclining ing the nests and eggs if interfered with. Bui 


and the wing often crossed with a glossy they are not uniform, some being large, some growth that are now available for ornamental 
green bar. The general colour of the hen is small, others dark and thick-shellea, while planting— . , 

very dark brown, grained or pencilled with quite a number may be imperfect. The hen The Weeping Blech is admirably adapted 
lighter brown ; her neck-hackle a dark golden stealing her nest has every advantage in the for lawns. Owing to the slenderness of ite 
copper-red, thickly striped with dark stripes; quality of her eggs, as she attends instinctively branches, which in the original plant were so 
and her comb and face darker than in the cock to the matter of having them fertilised. Her weak as to creep along the surface, great 
bird. Good hens are usually spurred,land their [chicks,, all having the same father and mother, difficulty was experienced in propagating it. 
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To the graceful elegance peculiar to the Birch 
family it adds the odd singular erratic habit 
of the Weeping Beech. It has long, slender, 
thread-like branchlets, which fall from the 
main branches like spray. Grafted upon stems, 
6 feet to 7 feet high, it can be grown into a 
rounded, regular head, like the Kilmarnock 
Willow, or, left to itself, it will seed up a 
leading shoot with side-branches like the 
out-leaved, only more spreading. In this 
tree we have gracefulness and picturesqueness 
combined. 

The Weeping White Birch (Betula alba 
pendula elegans) is another charming variety. 
Its habit of growth is graceful. Grafted on 
stems 6 feet to 8 feet high, the branches grow 
directly downwards, parallel with the stem. 
Iti decidedly pendulous habit, rich, handsome, 
delicately-foliaged branches render it par¬ 
ticularly showy and attractive on the lawn. In 
the old variety of Weeping Birch the branches 
fall with so perceptible a curve as to give a 
rounded appearance to the upper part of the 
tree; but in this new Weeping Birch each 
branch hangs down almost perpendicularly, 
forming an acute angle with the trunk. This 
peculiarity gives to the tree a veritable woeping 
aspect, which is enhanced by the flexibility 
of its swaying limbs and the varied tints of its 
foliage. 

The Kilmarnock Weeping Willow is se 
well known as to need no description, being one 
of the most popular and widely disseminated 
of weeping trees. It was discovered growing 
wild in a sequestered corner of Monk wood 
estate, near Ayr, in Scotland. The name, 
Kilmarnock Weeping Willow, was given to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the common Weeping Willow 
ana the American Weeping Willow. Of all 
weeping trees it is one of the best, particularly 
for small lawns. Very handsome plants may 
be obtained, grafted on stems from 6 feet to 
8 feet high, for training into umbrella heads. 
Grafted low, say 3 fleet or 4 feet high, with the 
head nicely kept and the branches trailing on 
the ground, it becomes a novel and interesting 
object on the lawn. 

The American Fountain Willow is a well- 
known pendulous variety, which forms a very 
handsome specimen when budded standard 
high. While it can be trained in umbrella form 
like the Kilmarnock Willow, it is a much 
stronger grower, and requires more space. On 
account of its vigorous growth, it is much more 
difficult to keep in shape than the Kilmarnock, 
and, all things considered, hardly equal to that 
variety for ornamental planting. It is a trailing 
species of American Willow, grafted standard 
high, and was introduced from France about 
1852. With 


The Weeping Willow (Salix babylonica) 
everyone is familiar, and it is well adapted 
for choice positions in gardens, cemeteries, or 
water margins. It is invariably grown from 
cuttings. S. babylonica annularis, or crispa, is 
generally known as the Ringlet-leaved Willow, 
and is one of the most picturesque objects to bo 
found in our gardens. It thrives best near 
water, where it attains the dimensions of a small 
tree, with drooping branches, not, however, like 
those of ordinary Weeping Willows, but more 
after the style of those of a little Lime-tree. 
There are some fine specimens of the Ringlet- 
leaved Willow in the arboretum at Syon House. 
S. fuscata is an American Willow, which has 
more of a creeping than erect-growing cha¬ 
racter; it has been lately tried worked as a 
weeper, being grafted from 4 feet to 6 feet 
high. The effect has been excellent. Thus 
managed, it thrives admirably, grows strongly, 
“ weeps ” gracefully, and in spring is one 
of the most showy and free-flowering of 
Willows. 

The Weeping Beech is undoubtedly one of 
the most remarkable of drooping trees. Its 
habit of growth is somewhat odd, but, at the 
same time, picturesque and beautiful. In a 
young state it is, perhaps, less attractive than 
other weeping trees, and it is too often grafted on 
a short stem, on which its true pendent habit is 
not seen to the best advantage; but when worked 
on a tall, clean stem, and when it has attained 
mature age, a Weeping Beech is an object of great 
beauty, particularly so when in suitable posi¬ 
tions ana associated with trees of a light, airy 
habit, such as the Birch and Willow, A Weeping 
Beech is one of the most persistent of weeperd ; 
its branches, and even sprays, bang vertically one 
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over the other in massive flakes or layers, giving 
it a distinct and singular appearance; and 
whether viewed in spring, when clothed with 
luxuriant pale-green foliage, or in autumn, when 
it has assumed a warm brown colour, it forms 
a noble and picturesque object in the landscape. 
It is, perhaps, seen to the best advantage when 
planted on the verge of a stream, pond, or lake; 
but on a steep, sloping bank in pleasure grounds, 
where ample room is given it, or on a rocky 
eminence in a wild ornamental wood, it forms 
a telling feature of great interest. One of the 
noblest specimens exists in Mr. Anthony 
Waterer’a nurseries, at Woking, where there is 
also a new Weeping Copper Beech, which will 
eventually prove one of the most valuable of 
ornamental trees. 

The Weeping Ash is a well-known weeping 
tree of vigorous habit, its br&tiches spreading, 
at first horizontally, but gradually drooping to¬ 
wards the ground. Its strong, stiff growth does 
not render it as graceful and ornamental as 
many of the trees of this class, but planted 
singly on a large lawn it forms an interesting 
object. It is one of the best trees for forming 
an arbour. Fraxinus excelsior aurea pendula 
is a variety of the preceding, but scarcely quite 
so strong-growing, and it is characterised by the 
yellowish bark of the young branches, which gives 
the tree a peculiar appearance. F. lentiscifolia 
pendula is a pendulous variety of the Lentiscus- 
leaved Ash, and forms a fine ornament in a 
sheltered situation. It requires to be grafted 
some 6 feet in height, in order to show off its 
true character to advantage, as its branches are 
very slender and Willow-like, compared with 
those of F. excelsior. They are, however, pro¬ 
duced in great abundance, this variety of Ash 
making an excellent pendulous umbrella-headed 
tree. 

The White-leaved Weeping Linden (Tilia 
argentea pendula) is a handsome drooping 
variety with large, round leaves, of a greyish- 
green colour above, and silvery-grey beneath. 
Worked upon stocks, standard high, the 
branches shoot out almost horizontally, aod as 
they increase in length bend gracefully towards 
the ground, giving to the tree a decidedly pen¬ 
dulous character. Being a strong grower, it 
requires to be vigorously pruued to keep it in 
shape. In this way it can be trained into a 
round, symmetrical head, and will always be 
found a desirable addition to any collection, on 
account of its distinct silvery foliage, which 
contrasts effectively with the deep green of 
other trees. 

Of Weeping Elms there are several which 
deserve attention. The American Elm is one 
of the moat noble and stately of weeping trees. 
It is so well known that any notice of it here 
would be superfluous, but it may be proper to 
remark that it is not admissible on small lawns. 
The most popular of Weeping Elms is the 
Camperdown, a very picturesque and elegant 
tree, which can be employed with the most 
satisfactory results in extensive grounds as 
well as in small garden plots. It is of rank 
growth, the shoots often making a zigzag 
growth, outward and downward of severed 
feet in a single season. The leaves are large, 
dark-green, and glossy, and cover the tree 
with a luxuriant mass of verdure. By a 
judicious use of the knife it can be kept very 
regular and symmetrical in form, and a hand¬ 
some specimen isolated on the lawn will always 
arrest attention and elicit admiration. The 
Scotch Weeping Elm {montana pendula) is a 
drooping variety, resembling the Camperdown, 
but not so good. The rough-leaved Weeping 
Elm (rugosa pendula) is a pendulous variety 
with large, rough leaves, and Ulmus viminalis 
is a distinct slender-branched variety, very 
ornamental in habit and foliage. 

The Weeping Mountain Ash has probably 
received as much attention as any weeping tree, 
on account of its distinct and enrions habit. A 
careful examination of its mode of growth 
cannot fail to excite wonder. If worked 2 feet 
or 3 feet from the ground, and allowed to grow 
wild, it soon becomes as odd a piece of frame¬ 
work as it is possible to imagine. Grafted 6 feet 
to 8 feet high, it becomes a very desirable lawn 
tree, and in the antnmn, laden with large 
clusters of bright red fruit, it produces a 
brilliant effect. 

The Weeping Poplar (Populus grandi- 
dentata pendula), although not so elegant and 
graceful as some of the drooping trees we have 


mentioned, has many desirable qualities which 
commend it to the admirers of fine trees. Ite 
character is decidedly pendulous, and its 
branches spread, and droop gracefully toward* 
the ground. But the knife must be used un¬ 
sparingly to preserve the symmetry. It is the 
most rapid grower of any in this class, and 
those who desire a weeper which will produce 
immediate effect will find their wants amply 
requited by planting this tree. The Black- 
barked Weeping Poplar and the Parasol de Si. 
Julien are almost similar to the above. 

Populus canesckns pendula, a variety of the 
White Poplar, forms a beautiful and graceful 
object, which, at a distance, resembles a Weep¬ 
ing Birch. It is grafted pretty high on the 
Lombardy Poplar, and prefers a rich and 
moderately moist soil to one dry and poor. P. 
tremula pendula, a weeping variety of the 
Aspen, is a desirable and graceful tree for plant¬ 
ing near water, but its roots must only be in a 
moderately moist medium, as continuous satura¬ 
tion would soon kill them. 

Weeping Honey Locust (Gleditschia tria- 
canthos pendula) is a most remarkable and 
beautiful tree. It has every characteristic of 
habit and foliage to recommend it, bnt in severe 
winters it is liable to injury from frost. Ite 
propagation is somewhat difficult, and this will 
always make it expensive and rare. Those who 
love and admire fine trees sufficiently to give 
them the necessary protection will feel them¬ 
selves amply repaid for any trouble or expense 
they may incur in securing a specimen and 
giving it the protection it requires. 

The Weeping Japan Sophora (Sophora 
japonica pendula), one of the most beautiful of 
trees, loves a warm free loam and all the sun 
it can get with us, and it does not fear drought. 
It is a capital tree for a lawn, and, being of 
comparatively small size, it is well suited 
for planting in the neighbourhood of dwellings. 
Its branches curve gently and gracefully te the 
ground, like those of the Weeping Ash, but 
are much closer and thicker, and, when fully 
clothed with leaves, nearly rain-proof. As an 
arbour, therefore, or covering for a rustio 
seat, few weeping trees are better fitted. It is 
usually budded on seedlings of the common 
Sophora, about 6 feet or 8 feet high, an elevation 
from which the branches hang down like those 
of an Ash, and on reaohing the ground their 

E oints spread out or turn up. If grafted or 
udded close to the ground they send forth 
shoots like trailers, but, except for banks and 
rockeries, this habit of growth is undesirable. 
Loudon speaks of this variety as follows:— 
“The pendulous variety is well deserving of 
culture as an object of singularity and beauty ; 
and where it is desired to cover a surface with 
intense green foliage during summer — for 
example, a dry hillock—a plant of this variety 
placed on the centre will accomplish the purpose 
effectually. When grafted on the common form 
at a height of 8 feet or 10 feet or more, the 
branches fall gracefully on all sides of the stock, 
and form what one might designate os a leafy 
cascade of darkest green. I have been unable 
to trace the history or origin of this variety. 
Considering its peculiar aspects and good 
qualities, perfect hardiness, and vigorous 
growth, it seems strange so charming a tree 
should not be more frequently planted.” 

Weeping Walnut (Juglans regia pendnla), 
which forms an extremely handsome tree o€ 
vigorous growth, the Blender branches growing 
about 6 feet in length in a season, is quite as 
fertile as the ordinary kind, and so eombinea 
usefulness with ornament. A similar remark is 
applicable to the Weeping Filbert (CoryIns 
Avellana pendula), whose long, slender, and 
drooping branches form a fine ornament for 
lawns and shrubberies, or even for the kitchen 
garden, for its habit of growth In no degree 
detracts from its productiveness. 

The Weeping Holly (Ilex Aquifolinm pen¬ 
dula) has a truly pendulous character, u a 
robust grower, and makes a fine tree for an 
arbour when grafted about 6 feet high. There 
is also a beautiful variegated-leaved Torm of it, 
and both grow freely when grafted on seedlings 
of the common Holly. 

Plan era Richardi pendula.— This is the 
weeping variety of the Zelkowa tree; it pro¬ 
duces long pendent, slender branches, which are 
pretty well clothed with leaves. It is grafted, 
several feet above the ground, on the erect- 
growing variety. It forms- a handsome orna- 
Qrigirial from 
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ment either for lawns, plcasuro-grounds, or 
parks. 

The Weeping Oak (Quercus Robur pendula) 
is a pendulous variety of our common British 
Oak ; it grows rapidly and forms a conspicuous 
object in the landscape when grafted on the 
common Quercus pedunculata, on which it does 
well. It is by no means a common tree. The 
Weeping False Acacia (Robinia Pseudacacia 
pendula) possesses great merit as an ornamental 
tree, as it is of rapid growth ; the branches soon 
droop to the ground, and the characteristic 
graceful foliage of the Acacia adds greatly to its 
effectiveness. A golden-leaved form of this also 
promises to become a useful plant. The Weep¬ 
ing Cherries are all pretty lawn trees, but not 
sufficiently known to be appreciated. The 
Weeping Chinese Cherry (Cerasus pendula fl. 
rosea) is a singularly beautiful small weeping 
tree, with slender drooping branches, clad with 
delicate rosy flowers. 


Plague of slugs and worms.— Replying 
to “ F. E., Bromley,” I cannot advise him to 
keep a sea-gull. I did once, and soon got rid of 
it; it was as mischievous as a magpie. I have 
no personal experience of hedgehogs, but I know 
they have the propensity of getting shut up in 
out buildings or blocked in by wood, logs, &c., 
and so starved to death. But I can advise a 
pair of tame-bred wild ducks. I have had 

f air for four years, they are never shut up, yet 
had more Cabbages and Lettuces last year (I 
had no kitchen garden previously) than 1 knew 
how to dispose of. An iron bath is their pond. 
The duck lays about forty-five eggs per annum, 
on an average. I let her sit upon some of the 
last batch, and most delicious the ducklings are. 
About a quarter of a pint of Maize is ample for 
the old ones daily. 1 am free from slugs and 
worms, while my neighbours arc desperate. 
The duck is now due to hatch her eggs in a few 
days, the ducklings have the run of the garden, 
and soon become quite as tame as the old ones. 
The duck is an excellent mother, aud so I have 
no trouble. Of course, they do a certain amount 
of harm, but much less than would be dene by 
the vermin they consume.— A. C, Beckenham. 

169S3 — Stove inside greenhouse.—I 
beg to offer “ W. G ,” who makes an inquiry as 
to the tortoise stove, my personal experience. 

I was advised by a large London house to have 
a small stove inside a greenhouse 12 feet by 
8 feet. The result was that the smoke came 
out of the feeding part instead of up the 
chimney, and not oidy destroyed all my plants, 
but also suffocated a tame thrush. I should 
advise “ W. G.” to do what I had to do in the 
long run—viz , have a boiler stove outside, and 
bricked in. If I hid done that at first it would 
have cost from £5 to £7, whereas the cost was 
about £25, taking into account the damage 
done, &c.—G 162. 

16896.— Auricula culture.— If the alpine, 
or hardy border kinds, are referred to, they do 
best in a shady situation, but where they get 
plenty of light. The north side of a wall or 
hedge is a good place for them, and if the 
branches of trees afford a thin screen they will 
be in the position best c ilculated to bring to, 
and retain for a length of time in, perfection their 
lovely flowers. They will grow very well in the 
open in good soil, but, thus exposed to the full 
force of the elements, the flowers are sure to 
suffer from heavy rains, hot sun, or spring frosts. 
In this flower the hardiness of the blooms is in 
inverse ratio to that of the foliage. We had 
this year a nice lot of alpine varieties, which, in 
the earliest period of their blooming, were 
admirable ; when, first, came heavy rains, then 
frost, and then very hot weather for a week, 
which series of climatic changes marred for s 
time, at least, the exquisite freshness of the soft 
neutral tints of the flowers. For pot Auriculas, 
there should be a frame in the south for winter, 
and in a north position for the summer and 
blooming season. Good fibrous loam and a 
little very much decomposed manure, and some 
coarse sand, form the proper compost; pot 
firmly.—J. C. B. 

11032.—“ Shlg-B-ag day.”—I never heard the 29th 
of May exiled by tnat name or “ Oak Apple day.” Here it 
e exiled “Royal Oxk day.” and a spiip of Oak is tf.ll 
worn by some ptraons, and horses and houses are dece 
rated with it, though the cu tom i* thing out. It is done 
in remejnbrance of the escape of Charles II. after (1 thinki 
the battle of Worcester. /H^took refuge jn^n Oak, and 
so tsociped the troopers 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

^ WARREN & CO., 8, White 


First 
Quality. 

White Cross-plaoe, 

Wilson-atreet, Finsbury-square, SUPPLY COOOA- 
FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel sack, Is. 3d.; 10 sacks, Us.; 
30 for 25s.; sacks free; boat brown fibrous and black peats, 
4s. fid. to 5s. fid. per sack; yellow fibrous loam, leaf and 
peat mould, each Is. per bushel; bulb composts and best 
Bedfordshire sand, each Is. 3d. per bushel, imperial measure; 
sacks, 4d. each. The very best Tobacco cloth, 8d.; speci¬ 
ality paper, lOd. per lb.; Archangel mats, raffia, manures, 
virgin Cork, labels, and every article in the trade at low 
prices. Special terms for larger quantities and truckload*. 
Write for free List of Price* Terms cash 



RANSOMES’ 


Inventions Exhibition, 
1885, SILVER MEDAL 
for “New Automaton” 
Mower. 



LAWN MOWERS. 

Important Novelties for 1886, 

" NEW AUTOMATON," the beat Gear Machine. 
"CHAIN AUTOMATON,” the best Chain Machine. 

" NEW PARIS," the best Small Machine. 

All Mowers sent on a Month's Trial, Carriage Paid. 
Stock in London at Arch 22, Spitalfields Station, Bethnal 
Green. Orders executed promptly by all Ironmongers. 
Write for Price Lists of these and of the 

NEW PATENT LAWN EDGE CUTTER, to 
RANSOMES, SIMS, Sc JEFFERIES, LD., 
Ipswich. 


20 , 


LAWN MOWERS. 
PER CENT. FOR 
CASH OFF 
MAKERS' PRICES. 
Carriage paid. 

All the Beat makes in Stock. 

SWING 

WATER-BAKROW3. 
15GalL.. 30s. I 30 Gall... 46s. 
20 Gall... 36s. | 40 GaU .. 54s. 


LAWN MOWER REPAIRS 

DEANE & CO. have SPECIAL FACILITIES for Grind¬ 
ing and Repairing Lawn Mowers of all makers, alargentaff of 
EXPERIENCED V ORKMF.N being employed for the pur¬ 
pose. THOROUGHNESS in REPAIR and MODERATE 
CHARGES guaranteed. 

Estimates given in nil cases before commencing the work. 

DEANE and CO.'S ILLUSTRATED GARDEN CATA¬ 
LOGUE (the most complete published) free by post. 


STAINS l WOOD FLOORS 

APPLIED TO ORDINARY DEAL GIVES AN EXACT 
IMITATION OF OLD POLISHED OAK FLOORS. 
Immense Saving In their Use. 

As no size or varnish is required, the application of one coat 
only taking the place of two coats of size, one of stain, and 
one of varnish by the ordinary process. 

Invaluable for the Borders of Rooms, 

As they do not scratch like ordinary varnish surfaces, and 
the cost of ctaining would be about lid. a square yard, as 
against 4s. or 5s. per square yard for carpet. 

Prices, 10s. fid. per gallon; 6s. 6d. per half-gallon; 4s. per quart. 
Half a gallon will do a three-foot border round a large room. 

Paint for all Horticultural Purposes. 

For Pamphlet, with prices and shades of oolour, apply to 

TORBAY PAINT OOMPANY, 

96. 97. 98. BUlitor Street. London. 9.6. 


HUGHES’ SOLUBLE 
FIR-TREE OIL INSECTICIDE 

1/6, 2, 6, it 4/6 a bottle ; gallon, 12/6; less in larger quantities. 

HUGHES’ APHICIDE, Is. 6d. By pott 1/8. 
HUGHES’ GREEN SHADING, Is. Post 1/3. 

Also, CREAM SHADING, 9d. per box; per post. Is. 

HUGHES’FLORAL CEMENT, IN i? < 2K 8 ' 
HUGHES’ Tropical BEETLE POWDER, 

Most effectual in Greenhouses 6 d., Is., <t 2s. 6J .; post, 3d. extra. 

A TREATISE on FIR-TREE OIL as an INSECTICIDE, 
sent POST FREE, on receipt of address, by 
E. G. HUGHES, Operative Chemist, Victoria-street, 
Manchester. Wholesale from all the London Seed and 
Horticultural Sundries’ Merchants, Wholesale Druggists, 
and Patent Medicine Houses. _ 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK, 

EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES. 

For Climbing-Plants, Capital Screen for Dust¬ 
bins, &c., or adding Height to Walls, Ac. 

50 square feet (10 ft. by 5 ft.), planed wood, 4s.; unplaned, 3s. 
Sent to any part on receipt of P.O. 

W. BURLEY, Patentee, 
Tower Buildings, LondonWalL E.C. 

_Send for Illustrated Catalogue._ 


ROSES & CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

To obtain finest growth and flowers use 

JENSEN’S 


Apply to all Nurserymen, or to 

J. JENSEN A CO., Limited, 

No. 10, ST. HELEN S PLACE, K 


C. 


■REST TOBACCO PAPER or CLOTH, 6d, per 

D lb.; 14 lbs. 6s. fid. Speciality Tobacco Paper, cannot be 
excelled, 7d. per lb.; 14 lb.. 7s. 6d. Considerable reduction 
for largequartitles.—HAMBLYSCO., Thoruas-lane, Bristol 

~c. STEVENS, HORTICtiLtORAL, 

SCIENTIFIC, aud NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Bales by auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or post f.ee. 


J. 



GARDEN ROLLER8. 
Double cylinder. Single. 


20 by 18in. 50s. 
22 by 20in. 55a. 
24 by 22in. R5 b. 
26 by 24iu. 80 b. 


16 by ICin. 3V 
18 by 18in. 35s. 
20by20in. 45s. 
22 by 22in. 52s. 


WOOD BARROW. 

Well made and cheap .. 24. 6 
With loose top, as shown 32/6 


DEANE & CO., 

} LONDON BRIDGE. 


46a, King 
William Street 


WROUGHT-IRON 

BOILERS 

RIVETED OR WELDED 
FOR HORTICULTURAL OR STEAM 
ENGINE PURPOSES. 

SELF CONTAINED OR TO SET IN BRICKWORK. 


Heme 


Thousands sent ont every year to 
and Foreign Buyers by 

R. JENKINS & CO., 


Masbro’ Boiler Works, 

ROTHERHA 


RC. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


COMPLETE APPARATUS FOR SMALL 
OR LARGE GREENHOUSES 
CONTRACTED FOR. 

Price List on Application. 


SYRINGES. 

2/- Each, Carriage Paid, 2/- 


6d., 

>rs. We 


90 000 WERE Sold last year, at 2a. 

iUV/jV/VyV/ from the columns of Gardening papers 
are enabled to offer them cheaper this year. Size, 23 inches 
long, and suitable for the Garden or Greenhouse. We return 
cash if the above are not as we represent them. Three for 
4s. 6d. Sell them to your friends and make a profit. 

SPENCER F. TIPPETS, 

Aston, Birmingham. 


RANSOME’S ANTISEPTIC WEED 
DESTROYER, 

For Gravel Walks. Paved Yards, Ac. 

Combine! economy and efficiency, with great Baving of 
labour. The walks, undisturbed by hoeing, have always a 
neat and solid appearance. One gallon, when diluted for use, 
is sufficient for about 50 square yards. As a cheap disinfect 
ant for drains, cesspools, and closets, it is most useful. 
Prices: 10 galls , Bottle and Basket, 20s. ; in Casks, about 
40 galls., Is. 6<1. per gall nett cash. 

Carriago Paid to nearest Railway Station within 150 miles. 
Beyond, 2d. per galL extra. 

RANSOMF. k CO.. Heft Bank Chemical Works. Lancaster. 


PAINT.—Try JLeeto’e for Horticultural Build- 

-L iuga, Greenhouses, Wood. Iron, and^ Stonework. 24d. 
p *r lb., or 23*. per cwt., cr eh; all colours.—A LBETE 4 OO., 
Faint Works, 129, Loudon-rtwd, 8.K s 
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AN ELECTION OF HARDY PLANTS 
There is such an immense variety of hardy 
plants that an election would afford results ex 
ceedingly valuable to those who have but a 
limited garden. I, therefore, invite the readers 
of Gardening, both amateurs and nurserymen, 
to send me a list of what they consider to be the 
best fifty hardy herbaceous and alpine flowering 
plants. Such varieties only should be named 
as will live through an ordinary winter, will 
succeed in ordinary gardens, and such as may 
be easily grown by amateurs. The following 
florists’ flowers are so generally grown, and 
acknowledged as being indispensable in a well- 
kept garden, that they should not be included 
in the lists: Auriculas, Carnations, Picoteea, 
Pinks, Delphinium, Gladiolus, Pansies, Violas, 
Pentotemons, Pasonies, Phlox, Polyanthus, 
Potentillas, Pyrethrums, and Violets. 

The list I desire to secure should contain 
perennials such as are offered in catalogues as 
“ Miscellaneous Hardy Plante.” Such a list 
will contain some of the best Lilies, Iris, 
Primulas, and Anemones, with such plants as 
Asters (perennial), Campanulas, Verbascuma, 
Trollius, Myosotis, &c. The readers of 
Gardening will understand from the above 
suggestions what is desired. The lists should 
be completed as early as possible to enable 
me to publish the result. As the election list 
will be much appreciated by amateurs who are 
forming herbaceous borders, I strongly appeal 
to the readers of Gardening who have a 
knowledge of hardy plants to give their help so 
as to make the election a success. The result 
will be valuable only if a large number of 
lists are sent in, and as the interest will doubt¬ 
less be great, I trust to be able to report a 

.1 i.: mi.. i• *_ _i i j i r r 


favourable election. The lists should be for¬ 
warded to me as early as possible, so that 
during the autumn I may send the election list 
to Gardening. Samuel Ryder, Jux. 

Stowey, Sale, Manchester. 


*** Anyone who desires help in the cause 
of hardy plants has our sympathy, and will 
have our help; but the proposal that Mr. 
Ryder makes is, we think, not likely to be of 
fullest use, if he adheres to so narrow a 
selection. To show how wide the subject is, we 
may say that there are fifty Lilies alone worth 
growing. Unless such an election is carried out 
in sections, we think it would not be useful to 
lovers of hardy plants. To show people the 
really good kinds in a large family of weeds 
like Asters, is, we think, a legitimate object 
for an election of this kind, but the picking out 
of fifty from the enormous number of hardy 
plants is a task so limited as to be, practically, 
of little use; it would probably lead to the 
popularising of a certain number of plants 
which are already very numerous, and, look- 
^ing at the result of a similar eleotion in fruits, 
"we doubt its utility. We would suggest to 
Mr. Ryder that he should take particular 
branches; for example, there would be no 
difficulty in getting a list of fifty hardy 
bulbs of the highest character that should be in I 
•very garden. So, again, evergreen Alpine plants | 
—f.e., those that ao not ™ * 
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winter, and give, in our generally snowless 
climate, charming eolour effects on rocky and 
bare ground—would form an admirable special 
class. A number of other special classes, in 
each of which fifty should be taken as the 
minimum number to be elected, would be 
desirable, and the greater the number of these 
special classes the better the idea given of 
the enormous resources for our flower gardens,' 
available among the plants classed under the 
general term hardy. Fifty plants, useful for 
scattering about in wild places to take care 
of themselves, could be easily selected ; for 
example, Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodes vema), 
the Apennine Wind-flower, <fec. Then fifty 
plants of fine foliage might be selected, such as 
the broad-leaved Acanthus, the Giant Fennel, 
and the Willow-leaved Sunflower (Helianthus 
orgyalis). Further wants would, no doubt, occur 
to others. One of the commonest and most 
vulgar ways of misusing hardy plants is to 
put a plant that pleases everywhere, making 
borders and gardens monotonous. It is the 
splendid variety among hardy plants, the great 
number of charming and quite distinct flowers, 
that rewards those who have good and full 
collections for most months of the year.—E d. 
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16614.— Ice-house. —“ C. W. E.” should 
select a northern aspect for his ice-house, and it 
should be protected from the direct rays of the 
sun. There should be ample provision for 
ventilation, and the walls should be double, 
with an air-space between, or the space may be 
filled with silicate cotton or some Bimilar sub¬ 
stance. Make the bottom of the ice-house as 
dry as possible, and a wooden grating, covered 
with straw or reeds, will do for standing the ice 
on. Let the ice and the walls bo separated by 
straw; or reeds, and make a thickly-thatched 
roof with overhanging eaves. A space of 
C cubic feet is allowed for every hundred-weight 
of rough ice. A convenient size for the pit 
would be 12 feet to 15 feet diameter, and 20 feet 
depth.—T. 

Pot soils for plants in towns.—Where 
a little attention can be devoted to the matter 
of soil for pot plants cultivated in towns, the 
amateur will soon become convinced of its im¬ 
portance. It is a singular fact that, while the 
cottager, whose plants benefit by the stimu¬ 
lating influence of pure air, seldom fails to 
enrich his soil with whatever manure there is 
at hand, its use is too often entirely ignored by 
town and villa amateurs. Heavy soil, which 
becomes after a few waterings a hardened mass, 
is almost useless for potting, and often the sole 
cause of failure. Suoh sou should be well pul¬ 
verised, and should receive a liberal addition of 
well-decayed manure and a little silver sand, if 
it is to be of any use. But where only a few 
plants are grown, a supply of the proper soil 
can be had for a trifle from any nurseryman. 
Here, the garden soil is useless for potting, and 
for that purpose only that from a nursery is 
used. Amateurs in newly-formed suburbs, 
where the soil is of a clayey nature, will find 
fowl manure a most useful addition; being a 
very strong manure, it should be used in lesser 
quantities than that from a stable. If the fowl- 
run have scattered upon it occasionally well- 
sifted oinder ashes, these aiaomay be forked into 
| the soil,. to which may also her added road* 


sand or sweepings. We have found the 
potting soils advertised in Gardening very 
useful. These contain brown peat, good 
loam, and white sand, and will admit of 
a further addition of loam, and are thus coed 
for all pot-grown plants and for Ferns, especially 
those grown in cases, the addition of peat pre¬ 
venting soured soil. Black fibrous peat from 
woodlands is sis* a good thing, and forme an 
excellent compost when mixed with an eqtMtl 
part of good loam from a hedgerow or the sur¬ 
face of grazing land. The fibre should net be 
rejected, but chopped up. Leaf-mould, in 
equal parts with loam, and & little sand, is ttra 
best soil for seedlings, and promotes root action. 
When a hard surface forms upon soil, we may 
at once decide that something better should be 
used, and the condition of the plants will pr o v e 
this. Good soil saves time, enhances the vigour 
of the plants, and, when in a semi-dry condition, 
should yield under the premure of the fingers 
Stamford Hill. 


ROSBS. 


SOUVENIR DE LA MALMAISON. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this Rose is well- 
known and appreciated in private gardens, its 
value as a market Rose is not everywhere 
understood. Every Rose has its season of 
flowering, and there is not one that demep- 
strates this truism so plainly as the Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, because one can hardly get a 
perfect flower on the strongest of plants beforo 
the end of August, and it is this character which 
makes it so valuable for market purposes, 
because it is capable of producing a large 
number of flowers at a time when most other 
varieties are nearly, if not quite, over. I have 
noticed that one or two large growers of market 
flowers in the neighbourhood of Bristol have 
recognised this trait in the character of this 
Rose, and have treated it accordingly. It was 
not until I saw it growing in warm and sheltered 
positions, in the form of huge bushes, that I 
understood its full capacity for furnishing 
flowers during the autumn months. Standards 
of it, or small bushes, give but a poor idea of 
the number of flowers which it is capable of 
bearing; on each of a group of plants, early in the 
month of September, I counted between twenty 
and thirty buds just ready to open, although 
quite that number had been taken from the 
same plants only two days before. Still, there 
was every prospect of their going on flow¬ 
ering for some weeks longer, but not quite 
such numbers of flowers could be expected. 
Most of the plants, but not all, to ^ which 
I am alluding, were growing upon their own 
roots ; the others were on the Manetti. If the 
own-root plants were not the best, they wero 
quite equal to the others. The largest was be¬ 
tween 4 feet and 5 feet high, and as many yards 
in circumference. The chief fault in this Rose 
is that it is not a good white, but in the bud 
state, in which it is always used, it is so nearly 
white as to be a very good substitute when 
other white varieties are scarce. As a matter 
of fact, the colour does not appear to be 
objection, for no difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining a sale for it, and at a season when the 
demand for Rose-budt is quite as brisk m at any 
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other part of the year. To have plants the size 
of those alluded to, a deep and nch soil is re¬ 
quired ", no one knows better than market 
growers how to provide for such subjects ; they 
spare neither labour nor manure ; they know 
that if proper preparation for growth is not 
made, tho results will not be satisfactory. 
Those who wish to obtain flowers in abundance 
must, to a great extent, ignore pruning, 
especially during the first five or six years; a 
long branch may occasionally require to be 
shortened in order, to bring the plant into some¬ 
thing like form, and a few inches of the Bhoots 
which have flowered may be cut off early in 
spring, but no branches should be removed 
until the plants have developed into good-sized 
bushes, and only then when they are getting 
too much crowded. To sustain vigorous growth 
the soil should be annually enriched with a good 
dressing of manure forked in about the roots. 

Taunton, 


these out of many a garden, for their proper! 
growth is a sheaf of suckers, and only shapeless 
blooms come out of old wood. Grown in 
rich but not too heavy soil, they are delightful 
little bushes, as round as a Box-tree, while the 
flowers are well shaped and deliciously scented. 
The foliage is very abundant. I counted forty- 
one leaves on a shoot 7 inches long. It may 
seem needless to describe these old Roses, but 
when two such utterly different Roses as Celeste 
and the old Maiden’s Blush are named as iden¬ 
tical in a leading nursery catalogue, it is evi¬ 
dent that many old and useful Roses have been 
forgotten or neglected through the monopoly of 
attention which has been bestowed on exhibi¬ 
tion Roses. I have seen few things more 
attractive than a small Rose-bed I had filled 
with Alba, Moss, Provence, and Damask Roses, 
with two standards of Harrison’s yellow in it, 
and a tall trellis at the back covered with the 
old Garland Rose. D. 


LARGE ROSE BUSHES. 

On page 191, “ J. S.” has struck the right nqte 
about Rose growing. The growth of the Rose 
for furnishing exhibition blooms is one thing, 
and its growth as a garden plant, from which 
•ingle flowers, sprays, and clusters can be cut 
for general decorative purposes, is quite a 
different thing. It has been too much the habit 
to attempt to make the same varieties and the 
same methods of growing and pruning do for 
both purposes. Whenever anyone has recom¬ 
mended Roses as own-root bushes, the argu¬ 
ments in favour of that form of growth have 
been met, not by the condemnation of own-root 
Roses, but invariably by a denial of the ability 
of own-root Roses to furnish blooms for the 
exhibition table. Even now, one seldom sees 
any Roses mentioned but show varieties, which, 
taken as a group, are less useful than those 
which never appear on exhibition tables. 
Prizes might advantageously be offered for the 
best-furnished sprays of Roses, to be competed 
for by such varieties as Madame Plantier or 
Harrison’s Yellow, of both of which, good- 
sized branches might he shown. Gloire de 
Dijon assumes, when growing naturally, the 
habit of the Dog Rose, and so will all the more 
vigorous Teas grown in the same way. La 
France, amongst Perpetuals, has many points 
of resemblance to the old, pink China. The 
way in which the outer petals often flop open 
before the flower is fully expanded is exactly 
similar. This Rose does best on its own roots, 
and would be sure to make a handsome bush. 
It is new to find anyone interested in gardening 
admiring the Dog Rose. It is certainly very 
beautiful, but not nearly so much so as the red- 
flowered Scotch variety. This is more profuse 
in the way of bloom, and when growing in a 
short-jointed state in poor soil is often a scarlet 
blaze of hips in the autumn. There is also a 
white variety, but no blush gradations between 
the two. Next to the Scotch Dog-Rose and 
Sweet Brier, stylosa is our most attractive wild 
Rose ; its clusters of white flowers, often with 
a faint creamy stain in the centre, contrast well 
with its dark green leaves and brown calicos. 
This Rose is not nearly such a strong grower as 
the Dog Rose ; the wood is much more lasting, 
a circumstance which makes the plant more 
bushy. R. stylosa may be easily distinguished 
when in flower by the little pillar of confluent 
styles in the centre of the blossom. In trimmed 
hedgerows, where it is pruned in summer, it 
shows a tendency to bloom in autumn, and I 
can always pick a few dozens of its flowers in 
September. 

The handsomest bush Roses are the Albas. 
The old white is now lovely. It immediately 
follows the Guelder Rose (viburnum Opulus), 
and has much the same effect at a distance. The 
Maiden’s Blush is a beautiful variety, and in 
cottage gardens all the connecting gradations 
between it and the Alba are to be found. It is 


unaccountable why these two beautiful Roses 
do not appear in nursery catalogues, for they 
are the only Rosea that can be trusted any¬ 
where. The Hybrid Albas, La S4dnisante, 
Madame Legras, Madame Zootmans, Madame 
Audot, ana Di&d&me de Flore also make 
capital bushes. Many of the damasks, too, 
make good, vigorous, and handsome bushes, 
more especially the striped Roses. The 
Scotch Roses seem to be confined to old- 
fashioned gardens^- Standard Roaei have driven 
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Peculiarities of Bose MarechalNieL 

—There is very much in the behaviour of this 
Rose which perplexes one. We have a plant, 
put out five years ago in a well-prepared 
border, in an unheated house, that has taken 
all this time to grow 5 feet in height, and, 
although I out it down in the winter to within a 
foot of the ground, I see no disposition in the 
growth it is now making to exceed that of other 
years, so that there is but little chance of its 
ever making a vigorous plant; yet we have 
another plant in the same house, treated in 
exactly the same way, that has made very 
satisfactory growth. I cannot explain why this 
should be so. We have another plant, trained 
to a south wall, that is behaving very strangely. 
It retained all its leaves bright and fresh all the 
winter, and is now in perfect health, and, for 
its size, flowering grandly ; but, strange to say, 
the flowers are nearly white; except that the 
buds are fuller and more pointed, I should not 
know it from Solfaterre; yet, for all I know, 
there has been no difference in the treatment of 
this plant. I should mention that it is on its 
own roots, but we have other similar plants 
that are now producing flowers of a deep 
yellow, so that one is left to oonjeoture what 
may be the cause of such a wide departure in 
the colour of the flowers.—J. C. C. 

16997. —Roses for conservatory- —You 

will find the Tea-scented Roaes do best when 
permanently planted out, and if they are to be 
grown in the form of bushes the following selec¬ 
tion will suit you : Niphetos (white), Madame 
Lambard (bronzy red), Marie Van Houtte (pale 
yellow), Catherine Mermet (pale rose), Madame 
Falcot (Apricot yellow), and President (pink). 
As I read your question, there appears to be a 
Vine trained under the glass over the border in 
which the Roses are to grow. If that is so, you 
will not succeed well with Roses, unless your 
conservatory has very high side-lights to admit 
plenty of light to the Roses.—J. C. C. 

16982.— Rose culture.— If you wish to 
grow Roses thoroughly well you must provide a 
good loamy soil, 2 feet deep, and incorporate 
with it a good dressing of rotten farmyard 
manure, taking care that some of the manure is 
placed 1 foot below the surface. If yours is 
already a good Rose soil, you must have it well 
prepared by trenching it up 2 feet deep, and 
adding manure in the way I have suggested ; 
there are plenty of gardens in which the soil is 
suitable for Rose culture, if it is sufficiently en¬ 
riched with suitable manure. In some cases 
an addition of half loam to the staple soil is 
sufficient to ensure a good medium for the roots 
of Roses.—J. C. C. 

A blight-proof Rose.—Kindly tell me the 
name of tne encloeed Rose, which flowere well with us 
every year, and never appears to suffer from blight. The 
tree looks twenty years old.— Sparks Evans. Bristol »*, 
The specimen teas not in pood condition when received ; 
but appeared to be Homer (Tea).— Ed. 

The cloche. —I was delighted to see this 
subject taken up in Gardening. I have often 
wanted to buy some, having seen them so use¬ 
ful in the gardens near Paris; but they cannot 
be had in any shop where I have asked for 
them. The last bell-glass I bought, about 10 
inches, cost me three shillings, and one 
would like something both larger and cheaper. 
Where are cloches to be had? I am sure 
many would be glad to have them if they 
could be got large and cheap.-—X. *** See 
note in answer to correspondents last week,— Ed. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHEAP PANSIES GROWN FOR MARKET. 

“ I’ll gi’e ye fouf shillings a gross for them 
Pansies,” said a cockney dealer in cheap plants 
the other day to a grower. “Shan’t let you 
have ’em for less than five shillings,” was the 
reply ; but eventually the difference was split, 
and thus an amicable bargain was struck by 
giving nine shillings for two gross of plants. X 
fear tnat few of my readers who grow Pansies 
would be willing to sell at such a low price, 
still less would they expect to make a profit 
from such trading. The grower, in this instance, 
raises many thousands of Pansies yearly from 
seed, but, of course, the cheap strain grown 
specially for the common hawkers is not a par¬ 
ticularly choice or fine one. It is a strain 
which seeds freely and blooms freely ; henoe, a 
stock is easily obtained, and, being planted 
thickly, some 300 to 400 are taken from a rod 
of ground, the whole being cleared off by the 
end of May. The permanent popularity of the 
Pansy creates a ready sale, and when a plant 
has but two or three fair blooms expanded, 
there is little difficulty in finding a purchaser. 
The usual market strain of the cheaper sort is a 
hybrid one, the fancy and English forms being 
somewhat mixed. Of course, the grower saves 
a rod or so of plants to give seed, as his sowings 
must be extensive, and the strain remains 
neither better nor worse. Were it endea¬ 
voured to select the finest flowers only, seed 
would be less abundant. Hence, it does not do 
to be too careful in that direction, especially 
when the interests and requirements of the large 
class of cheap hawkers are concerned. 

Seed is, as a rule, sown in shallow drills in 
the open ground in the month of June, thus 
giving strong plants to dibble out early in 
August, and strong blooming plants for sale in 
the following spring. Our grower, however, 
caters for a better class of customers, also 
growing large quantities of Pansies in colours, 
such as blue, yellow, white, and plum colour, 
under various names. Nothing seems yet to 
have driven Pansy Bine King from its high 
position as the best market blue. There are 
others, having finer flowers and deeper hnes, 
but none divide so well, bloom so early, or 
make such admirable compact plants. Here, 
tho “ King” is still grown by thousands for all 
Borts of customers. Whites are less satisfactory, 
one of the very best being Mrs. Cannell; but 
these, as a rule, are not early enough. A fine 
yellow is New Guinea, which is to some extent a 
favourite; but these Pansy men find no difficulty 
in getting hold of some fine seedling forms, 
and give them their own appellations, such as 
Cloth of Gold, Orange King, and so on. The 
most favoured plum-coloured kind here is named 
Annetta, a fine showy variety, flowers large, 
and freely produced ; indeed, it is indispensable 
to the popularity of these self-coloured bedding 
Pansies with the hawkers that they shall have 
big flowers. The poor have a strong, though 
by no means singular, liking for big things, 
and just as they like big Cabbages, Potatoes, 
or Onions, bo do they prefer big flowers. 
Of course, most of these bedding kinds can be 
increased only by division, and that is done aB 
soon as the ordinary sale is over—at the end of 
May. After that time what are left are lifted, 
pulled to pieces, and replanted to make stock ; 
and if they thrive well the lifting and dividing 
are repeated in the autumn. Hence, these 
usually sell at about fid. per dozen, or, if 
specially selected, at higher prices. Of course, 
tne growers do not make fortunes at this sort 
of work, but they get a living and pay their 
way, and that is all they ask. They have some 
advantages that all cannot possess—that is, if 
they are also producers of vegetables, they can 
shift their roots from year to year to fresh soil, 
and hence are not troubled with that soil sick¬ 
ness sometimes seen where roots are extensively 
grown ; they give their plants heavy dressings 
of manure, and thus derive free growth and 
early blooming. Also for the more select cus¬ 
tomers, who are willing to pay a fair price, the 
grower has a fine and very snowy strain of fancy 
Pansies. Certainly, they do not equal in size 
and markings the superb flowers sometimes 
shown in London as grown at Edinburgh, 
Dundee, or Bath, but the strain is a remarkably 
good one, none the less, and probably as fine as 
moet fancy seed strains will give. These plants 
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are grown remote from the common forms, and 
thrive well out in the open field, where, aa a 
matter of course, the culture is rather less costly 
than is that bestowed upon the florists’ plants, 
from which come the big show flowers before 
referred to. Large as are the flowers produced 
by these fancy kinds, and rich the hues and 
markings, they are, for massing, much less effec¬ 
tive than are fairly good bedding kinds, aa the 
plants generally show a loose habit and are not 
so floriterous. Still, they have their admirers, 
and there can be no gainsaying that they are 
exceedingly beautiful. It is hardly probable 
that the strain can ever become very cheap, for 
quality and cheapness cannot always be asso¬ 
ciated. A. D. I 

HARDY CYCLAMEN. 

These Cyclamens are among the most welcome 
of all early spring and late autumn flowers. 
Though there are less than a dozen kinds, they 
possess variety enough to satisfy even the most 
fastidious in that respect. Shady nooks on 
the rockery or rootery seem to be the spots best 
adapted for them, and here 
C. Coum and the other 
small growing sorts appear 
to be quite at home. The 
larger-growing kinds, how¬ 
ever, such as C. repandum, 
europteum, Ac., are 
well worthy of more 
extended cultivation, 
and on no account 
should a trial in a 
shady spot of the wild 

S xdeu be missed. 

ere C. repandum, at 
least, is perfectly con¬ 
tent, and, when well 
established, increases 
in quite a wonderful 
way. Any little atten¬ 
tion, such os top dress¬ 
ing, and destroying 
coarse weeds, in order 
to insure for it all ths 


its surface. Its leaves, which are almost 
round, have cordate bases, and they measure , 
from 6 inches to 7 inches in diameter, with large ! 
wavy teethed margins. Unlike those of Coum, 
they are thin in texture, the older ones being 
prettily marbled with white. The flowers are 
reddish, with a bright purple spot at the base of 
the segments ; they are auricled, about an inch 
long, and appear in September and October. 
Stems twist spiral fashion when the seeds are 
ripening. It is synonymous with C. macro- 
phvllurn and C. algeriense. 

C. Coum is, perhaps, the best known of all 
Cyclamens and the most widely distributed in 
gardens. It is one of the most distinct, and 
one concerning which least confusion exists. It is 
also one of the few 
in which the leaves 
appear along with 
the blooms. It is 
perfectly hardy in 
the most exposed 
places, although it 
thrives best and 
increases in size 
quickest in warm 
shady nooks. The 
ground in which it 
is planted should 
be well drained, it 
being, like most 
tuberous-rooted 
plants, adverse to 
stagnant water. Its 
flowers, which are 
produced early in 
spring — often in 
January and the 
two months follow¬ 
ing—are small and 
of a deep reddish 
colour. The leaves, 
which are quite 
round, are dark 
glossy green on the 
upper surface and 
purple beneath, 
with edges quite 
entire ; they are 


littorale, one with entire leaves, and Clusii, in 
which they are distinctly toothed. A variety of 
this species, under the name of Peakianum, is 
also found in gardens. (Synonyms : odoratum, 
eestivum, purpurascens, Coum, retroflexum, and 
officinale.) 

C. ibericcm. —This is apparently nearly allied 
to C. Coum, and is said to be merely a geo* 
graphical sub-species. It is best known in 
gardens under the name of C. vernum. It has 
also been named C. Coum var. ibericum, Coum 
var. vernum caucasicum, vernale, elegans, and 
europseum. It flowers at the same time as 
I Coum, and may l>e grown under exactly the 
same conditions ; the tubers are larger than 
those of Coum, and the leaves, which are oval 
and distinctly marbled with white, are a little 
waved at the margins. The flowers, which are 
small, are bright red, and have a deep purplish 
spot at the base of each petal. To this most 
of the garden forms of the Atkinsi set belong— 
Atkinsi itself, a kind with large, beautiful 
white flowers, with purple spots at the base, 
being the most notable. They flower in Feb¬ 
ruary and March. The type is a native of the 
Caucasus. 

C. NEAPOLITANUM is the type of C. africanum, 
and flowers from August to September. Its 
tubers are large and round, and often over a foot 
in diameter. Its leaves, which are oval-cordate, 
succeed the flowers ; they are thin and extremely 
variable in shape, even on the same plant; they 
have toothed margins. The flowers, which are 
reddish, vary to w’hite, and there is a purple 
spot at the base of each segment. C. subhas- 
tatum, ficariifolium, cyprium, Ac., pyrenaicum, 
and autumnale of gardens, and linearifolium—a 
monstrosity without a corolla—are natives of 
South Europe generally. 

C. repandum , perhaps more generally grown 
gardens under the name of hedersefolium, is 
one of the beat of Cyclamens for ordinary 
garden culture. In several places, notably in 
Cornwall, it has been successfully naturalised in 
I woods, and some tubers from there have been 
known to measure over 1 foot in diameter, and 
to produce over 100 flowers. It loves shade, 
and should be planted in light, rich soil under 
deep-rooting trees. When planted under such 


will 


well 


repaid L\ 


light possible, Ac., 

a prolusion of rosy flowers, certainly un¬ 
equalled by those of anything else at that 
early season. In placing them around trees, 
a little attention should be given to natural 
effect. Nothing mars enjoyment of such 
plants more than formality. The chief thing 
to be attended to in the culture of Cyclamen 
is shade; this may be attained either by 
planting underneath trees, near atones, or else 
on the north or shady side of a rockery. Drain¬ 
age is also a matter that should not be lost 
sight of. The larger sorts may be allowed to 
seed themselves ; the seeds of the smaller ones 
should be gathered and sown in a cool frame as 
soon aa collected. C. africanum, a native of the 
calcareous mountains of Algeria, is, perhaps, too 
near C. neapolitanum to deserve a separate place 
here. It is, however, remarkable for its large, 
glossy leaves, of themselves no small attraction. 
In exposed places it gets cut by early spring 
frosts, but in shady spots, well protected over¬ 
head, it does very well in the open air. It may 
be grown in pots where a collection of rarities is 
kept in that way, and it is very useful for 
mixing with dwarfer plants. It forms a 
ry large corm, whicn should be quite 


very large corm, 
covered with soil, 
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firm and leathery in texture, and destitute 
of marbling. It is a native of Turkey, Armenia, 
Ac. It has given rise to a few varieties, the 
moat notable of which is album, a pretty white- 
flowered one ; and carneum, rose-coloured. C. 
orbiculatum is also said to be a form of Coum. 

C. europium produces its pretty, fragrant 
flowers from August to October. It seems to 
thrive best in rather peaty soil and likes plenty 
of shade. Its tubers, which emit slender roots 
from the undersides only, should not be quite 
covered, as where the soil is heavy they are apt 
to rot. Its leaves, which are co-temporary 
with the flowers, are rounded, or slightly oval, 
and deeply cordate at the base ; marbled, 
though not so distinctly as in most of the 
others. They are purple underneath, and have 
finely-serrated margins ; the flowers are bright 
! red, and, when produoed in quantity, very 
handsome. It is a native of South Europe 
generally. The best known varieties of it are 


surface-rooting trees as Elms, the 
tubers get strangled and little or no 
bloom is produced ; this is especially 
the caBe where the ground has been 
top-dressed, which is usually done when 
the flowering season is over. It is an 
effective plant, nestling under over¬ 
hanging stones in the rock garden, 
where during tne early part of the season 
its pretty Ivy-shaped leaves have a grand 
appearance. The leaves and flowers are pro¬ 
duced together, the former being oval in out 
line, with deep cordate bases. They are 
marbled on the upper surface and tinged with 
;h. The margins are beset with 
wavy. The flowers, 
are rose-coloured and 
spotted at the base with deep purple. They 
are produced from the end of February until 
May. It comes from Southern Europe ; a variety 
called balearicum differs but little from the 
type, except that its segments are narrower. 
(Syna. : vernum, ficariifolium, and romanum.) 
Other kinds are silicum (not in cultivation), 
and griecum, which is not far removed from 
repandum in appearance, but flowers in the 
autumn and not in spring. K. 


16009.— Erica varans,—Aa you are not likely to 
succeed In raisin? Heather of any kind from seed, I should 
advise you to get some of the dwarf forms of the hardy 
Heaths, and plant the bank with them Erica caraea Is 
about the least particular as to soil; it it also very hardy 
and flowers freely, and quickly covers space. The autumn 
is the best time to plant on dry banks.—J. C. C. 
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FAVOURITE FLOWERS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM.—XVIII. 

The Tulip. 

I am tempted to include this lovely flower in 
the list of favourites, not because it is popular 
in the southern districts of 3reat Britain and 
in Scotland, but because, writing a few days 
after the great exhibition of Tulips by the 
National Tulip Society at Manchester, I can 
say confidently that the interest in the 
cultivation of the Tulip has not in the least 
abated in the midland counties of England. 
A very large number of competitors brought 
their blooms to the gardens of the Man¬ 
chester Botanical and Horticultural Society, 
Old Trafford. Probably none of the exhibitions 
held fifty years ago, when the Tulip was the 
Queen of the May in the south, could at all 
compare in excellence with the fine displays 
annually made in these gardens. The ordinary 
Dutoh Tulips are very popular, and adorn the 
gardens of all classes in the spring months, but 
they cannot for one moment be compared with 
the show Tulips, either for good form, richness 
of colour, or the delicate pencilling and tracery 
of flame or feather. I have grown the show 
Tulips for many years. The late Mr. Charles 
Turner some time ago told me: “I am about to 
discontinue growing Tulips under names, and 
have not the heart to throw my fine strains 
into mixtures. Will you grow them ?” This I 
promised to do, and I have most of them still. 
Mr. Turner further added: “I never could 
have believed it possible that Tulips could have 

C e out of fashion.” Mr. Turner had in his 
id a flamed bloom of Sarah Headley, for the 
stock of which he told me he had paid one hun¬ 
dred guineas. I can remember that Mr. Groom, 
of Clapham-rise, published a catalogue of Tulips 
in 1864. The highest prices were one hundred 
guineas for Duchess of Cambridge, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, and Miss Eliza Seymour ; 
others fifty guineas, twenty-one guineas, and 
ten guineas. Mr. Groom’s collection comprised 
about 200,000 bulbs, but the above high prices 
did not represent their current value, as they 
were sold in 1855 by Messrs. Protheroe and 
Morris, as they stood in the beds, in rows of 
seven bulbs in a row, the highest prices being 
about £6 or £7 per row. From that date the 
Tulip declined in public favour at a rapid rate, 
not, I believe, because the flowers were not 
thought to be beautiful as garden flowers, but 
owing greatly to the fact that so much trouble 
was taken to protect the flowers. The fanciers 
used a framework of wood or iron, and canvas 
screens, with a more or less intricate arrange¬ 
ment of lines and pulleys. All these para¬ 
phernalia cost a deal of money, and were an 
eyesore in a well-arranged flower garden. Mr. 
Barlow, of Stakehill House, has his Tulips planted 
in an out-of-the-way corner, where vegetables 
are planted, and not in his flower garden proper. 
The Rev. F. D. Horner, of Low-fields, in 
Yorkshire, has a glass structure, in which he 
plants his Tulips. The glass lights can be 
almost entirely removed, and air can be admitted 
abundantly in fine weather. Mr. Homer’s 
Tulips are, like his Auriculas, marvellous ex¬ 
amples of skilful culture; but, on the other hand, 
few people would be so enthusiastic in admira¬ 
tion of the Tulip, as to build a glass house 
especially to shelter the flowers from snow, 
wind, and rain. 

My own system of culture is of the simplest 
description. We have a bed set out, 70 feet or 
80 feet long, which contains the entire collection. 
The ground is well enriched with manure, for 
as an old writer truly says, “ The Tulip asketh 
a rich soil, and the careful hand of the 
gardener.” Planting time is from the first week 
of November to the end of the month. We 
draw drills on the bed, a foot apart, and 
as deep as if we intended to sow Peas. The 
bulbs are planted about 6 inches asunder, with 
some clean sharp sand around each. The bulbs 
produce roots immediately, and if the winter is 
mild the plant will soon push through the 
ground. \Ve fill up the drills with decayed 
turfy-loam well broken up. In spring, a sur¬ 
face-dressing of decayed manure is placed over the 
entire surface of the bed. This is a great aid to 
them, and prevents the surface of the bed crack- 
fug. We do not protect either the flowers or the 
pumts, and have always a good show of well- 
developed, beautiful blooms. I must admit 
that continuous and-heavy rains sadly mar their 
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delicate tracery ; but it must also be observed, 
that up to the time the flowers have passed 
the meridian of their beauty, they protect them¬ 
selves by remaining closed at night, and also 
when the weather is dull and rainy, so that the 
rain does not easily get into the centre of the 
flowers. The bulbs are usually taken up about 
the middle of June. They may be lifted at any 
time, after it is found that the flower-stem will 
bend without breaking, this being a sign that 
the sap has gone out of it. Clumps of Tulips 
may also be planted in various positions, and 
they may be left for years in the same place. I 
planted a hundred bulbs of Tulipa gesneriana 
some three years ago, and they all flowered of 
the usual rich self-colour ; the next year some 
of them flowered with a white ground, beauti¬ 
fully feathered and flamed. Now, quite half 
of them are flamed and feathered varieties, and 
they have not been disturbed since they were 
first planted. Many of these species of Tulips, 
such as T. Griegii, T. Clusiana, T. retroflexa, 
T. sylvestris, and others, planted in clumps in 
the herbaceous borders, and left undisturbed for 
years, are very desirable and ornamental. 

Sections of Tulips. —When Mr. James 
Maddock published his “ Florists’ Directory,” in 
1792, the Tulip was divided into five distinct 
sections—viz., 1. Primo Baguets; 2. Baguet 
Rigants ; 3. Incomparable verports ; 4. Byblce- 
mens; and 5. Bizards. The first four had 
white grounds, and the last yellow grounds. 
The present system of division into three classes 
is much more intelligible. They are the follow¬ 
ing : — 1 . Bizarres, flamed and feathered. The 
ground colour of Bizarres is a clear rich yellow, 
and they are flamed or feathered. The usual 
colours are red, chestnut, and reddish-brown, 
and in some the colour is almost black, or quite 
dark-maroon. A feathered flower has the 
colours pencilled round the margin of the petals, 
the centre of the petals being yellow, without 
any bars or stripes ; whereas a flamed flower 
has also the margins of the petals pencilled 
round the edges, but irregular stripes, or bars 
of colour, descend from the top of the petal to 
nearly the base ; a broad stripe usually forms 
in the centre of the petal. 2. Byourmens, 
feathered and flamed, are next in order. These 
have a pure white ground, the prevailing 
colours being blackish-purple or plum-purple. 
Some varieties, such as Mrs. Jackson, David 
Jackson, and Talisman, may almost be described 
as black. 3. Boses, feathered and flamed. 
This section is designated “Rcses” because 
the prevailing colours are rose, on a white 
ground, but many of them have a scarlet and, 
also, rosy-red flame or feather. The Tulip 
fanciers have selected strains ; these are the 
result of many years careful collecting and 
selecting. The colours are in each case the 
same, but the exhibitors will say that names 
are nothing, and strain everything. Although 
the prospect of making a profit by raising seed¬ 
ling Tulips is out of the question, many enthu¬ 
siastic cultivators, such as Mr. Barlow of Stake- 
hill House, the Rev. F. D. Horner, of Kirkby- 
Lonsdade, and Mr. Thurstan, of Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, still raise many fine varieties from seeds, 
which are taking their place in competition 
against the best of the old varieties. The 
Tulip is very easily hybridised, and each of 
the seed-pods usually contains a nice packet of 
seeds. 

The seeds may be sown in the early spring ; 
the little plants will vegetate and make their 
growths by the middle of June, at which time 
the leaves will decay and leave a tiny bulb at 
their bases. These little bulbs may be planted 
out in boxes, or in fine soil, out-of-doors, and, 
if carefully planted, and skilfully cultivated, 
they will flower in five or six years, and they 
have, usually, self-coloured flowers, or, as they 
are termed, “breeders.” They will flower for 
several years in the breeder state, until they break 
into flame or feather. It is here that the various 
strains are obtained. A “breeder” bulb will 
soon multiply by offsets, until, perhaps, a dozen 
or a score of flowering bulbs are obtained, all 

roducing self-coloured flowers. These different 

ulbs will, at uncertain intervals, break into 
flamed or feathered varieties, and some will be 
much more regularly and more beautifully 
marked than others, no two being exactly alike ; 
but when Tulips were very popular all of them 
were sold, and so good and bad strains were origi¬ 
nated. Some varieties have a tendency to come 
as often flamed as feathered. George Hayward, 


for instance, raised by the late Mr. Law¬ 
rence, of Hampton, Middlesex, and “ broken ” 
for the first time in 1853, as a feathered bizarre, 
is quite as often found in the flamed as in the 
feathered condition. We have it in both forms. 
Another old and beautiful bizarre by this raiser, 
Polyphemus, had nearly a score of different 
aliases, produced by this characteristic of the 
Tulip to break into different forms. The same 
results are obtained in these more enlightened 
days, notwithstanding our enlarged experience. 
Mr. Barlow, in a communication I received from 
him about three years ago, stated that the fol¬ 
lowing Roses—Charmer, Mabel, Mrs. Lomax, 
and Pretty Jane (Martin), are all different 
names for one varieiy. Charmer is a very beau¬ 
tiful feathered strain. 

During the last few years several persons 
have inquired where they could obtain a stock 
of Tulips. The bulbs are not now kept in stock 
by the trade, but many of the exhibitors at the 
National Exhibition could supply them. A few 
of the most popular varieties are:— Feathered 
bizarres: Commander, Demosthenes, Dr. Dalton- 
George Hayward, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Sul, 
phur. Flamed biz.: Ajax, Excelsior, Dr. Hardy, 
Masterpiece, Orion, Surpass Polyphemus. 
Feathered byb.: Adonis, Bessie, David Jackson, 
Friar Tuck, Mrs. Cooper, and Talisman. 
Flamed byb. : Adonis, Attraction, Duchess of 
Sutherland, David Jackson, Friar Tuck, and 
Talisman. Feathered Boses : Annie McGregor, 
Charmer, Heroine, Industry, Modesty, and 
Nanny Gibson. Flamed Boses: Adair, Charmer, 
Lady Sefton, Mrs. Barlow, Triomphe Royale, 
and Sarah Headley. A list of Tulips would not 
be complete without “breeders.” The follow¬ 
ing was supplied to me by Mr. Barlow, of 
Stakehill House :— 

“ Breeders. —These are the seedling forms of 
the Tulip before they are broken or rectified. 
Breeders are self-coloured. Bizarre breeders 
have a yellow base, and the body of the 
flowers vary from light brown to dark 
chocolate. Byblcemen breeders have a white 
base, with a body colour of various shades 
of purple and lavender. Roses have a white 
base, with a body colour of rose or red, of 
various shades. The necessary qualities of a 
breeder are purity of the base and stamens. 
Bizarres: Ariosta, Dr. Hardy, Excelsior, 
Horatio, Orion, Storer’s No. 4 and G, Sir J. 
Paxton. Byblcemens: Alice Gray, Ashmole’s 
112, David Jackson, Glory of Stakehill, Martin’s 
117, Miss Hardy, Talisman. Boses: Annie 
McGregor, Lady Grosvenor, Lady May, Mabel, 
Mrs. Barlow, Nanny Gibson.” 

J. Douglas. 


Balsams for town and villa ama¬ 
teurs. —These showy annuals possess many 
points of merit, which should ensure for them 
a wider cultivation than they at present 
enjoy ; their delicate bicoloured flowers, pure 
pink, rose, crimson and white, purple and 
white, &c., being highly attractive in the con¬ 
servatory amongst other subjects. They also 
flourish on window-sills and balconies, and are 
easily grown. We seldom find them absent 
from old-fashioned country-gardens, where they 
form a conspicuous feature in the bedding-out 
arrangements, and, being of quick growth, they 
are useful for any purposes where bright flowers 
are in request. Pretty little specimens, about 
10 inches high, may be easily raised in dense 
town air by sowing seeds at once for summer 
flowering ; but the soil cannot well be too rich. 
Equal parts of thoroughly-decayed manure, and 
good nursery loam, and a little silver sand, form 
a good compost; manure-waterings at the 
roots twice or thrice a-week will enhance the 
vigour of the plants, and an occasional over¬ 
head watering in hot weather is also beneficial. 
In the absence of the former we have some¬ 
times applied a sprinkling of guano upon the 
surface of the soil with good effect. The 
seedlings should be placed in small pots, and 
may be brought on quickly in a frame ; keep 
them close to the glass, and admit air freely 
throughout the day. When the pots are full of 
roots they should be shifted into those in which 
they are intended to flower— a 4£-inch being a 
suitable size for ordinary specimens, but for 
large plants 6-inch ones should be employed. 
When of sufficient height, the leading shoots 
should be nipped out; this will promote side or 
lateral shoots, but in airy suburban localities 
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this stopping is unnecessary. In villa gardens 
these deserve to be largely cultivated for bed¬ 
ding purposes, and are the very thing for plant¬ 
ing in small beds, where they should stand 
14 inches apart; in newly-formed gardens 
of clay a dressing of old manure should be 
applied previous to planting. Strong seedlings 
are now procurable from many nurserymen, and 
are cheap, and if placed in their flowering 
quarters, either in pots, window-boxes, or 
planted out in the beds, and liberally treated 
as described, will soon yield a display of gay 
summer flowering.— Stamford Hill. 

Varieties of Columbines.— The Rev. 
T. R. Hardy, Cahir, co. Tipperary, sends us 
many pretty varieties of Aquilegia, double and 
single, grown in his garden at Upper Cahir Abbey. 
The Columbines are very pretty plants, but, like 
many other things raised in great numbers 
frsm seed, they are all the better for selec¬ 
tion, and the multiplication of distinct and 
beautiful kinds. It is rather a misfortune, 
wj think, when things vary so much as 
this plant does, that people should be so 
fond of having a great variety of colours, 
instead of taking some of the more noble and 
beautiful forms, and getting more definite 
effects. For example, a friend of ours has 
picked out a very handsome variety—a large 
white Columbine—which, compared with the 
numerous forms of the common Columbine, 
many rather poor in colour, stands out almost 
as valuable as if it were a distinct species. 
Some of our most precious plants are often lost to 
us because most people grow a mixed batch of 
seedlings, so various and collectively so weak in 
colour, that a general blotchy effect is given, 
whereas several distinct forms mightgive definite 
effects or brilliant and tender colours. The 
common Snapdragon is a case in point, in whioh 
a mixed collection would have a poor and spotty 
effect, whereas a good yellow, or flower of 
any other colour, might be very fine indeed. 
Mixed kinds may, of course, if desired, be grown 
as well. 

Choisya temata outdoors.— This plant 
is so nearly hardy that a glass covering appears 
to be all that it requires to protect it during an 
ordinary winter, and, no doubt, with a mat 
thrown over it, it would pass safely through 
our severest winters. But even if it required 
the protection of a heated house it is well worth 
such care ; being evergreen and neat in habit, it 
is always in presentable condition, and when in 
flower its blossoms are so sweet that they are 
sure to be appreciated. When cultivated in 
pots, any good holding soil suits it; but, being 
a strong rooting plant, a fair amount of pot room 
is necessary in order to keep the leaves healthy 
and the growth vigorous. In many warm 
positions along the Somerset coast, as well as in 
South Devon, it has stood out for several years, 
and, I believe, it might be planted all along the 
south coast, if ordinary care were taken to choose 
snug spots for it.—C. C. 

Cultivated Corn Marigolds.— I send 
you three blooms of the common Corn Marigold 
grown as a garden flower in a mixed herbaceous 
border. My gardener raised them from seed 
sown in September last in pans, potted them off 
in October, and kept them in a cold frame 
during the winter, planting them out in the 
spring. They now make large bushy plants, 
fully 3 feet in height; on one I counted 100 
opened blooms, with numberless buds. Having 
found them so useful and ornamental, both for 
the border and cutting, I thought some of your 
readers might like to benefit by my experience. 
—Mrs. L. The blooms sent were excellent , 

bright in colour , and Jar finer than the wild 
floioers. Cultivation has improved them im¬ 
mensely. —Ed. 

Twin-flowered Narcissus poeticus. 

—I notice in a recent number that Air. Wolley- 
Dod refers to Narcissus poeticus becoming 
double. It may be interesting to record the 
fact that this plant occasionally has two perfect 
flowers on one stalk, in proof of which I enclose 
photographs of four blooms upon two stalks, 
and also one of the original stalks with ripening 
seed-vessels and withered blooms attached, the 
latter sufficiently distinct to show the true 
character of the blossoms. You will notice that 
the stem is simple, and not compound as was 
that of the two-flowered N^bicolor, Empress, a 
photograph of which Jal^^endg. j ^Fhe 


them. The Windflower loves an open, breezy, 
sunny spot, and requires no especial care, but 
is best when a fresh sowing is made each year, 
and roots, after two years flowering, diecarded 
for younger plants. “ Anemone ” asks where 
he can obtain good seed. If he, or any other of 
your readers, will send me an addressed and 
stamped enveloped, I will have pleasure in 
enclosing seed of magnificent Irish Anemones. 
[Letters duly stamped will be forwarded.— Ed.] 
Sow now either in the open ground or a box, 
and transplant to a good rich, sunny bed, when 
the plants have formed the second leaves.— 
L. B., Dublin. 

16341.—Growing Bog plants.—Being shown over 
a friend’s fernery, 1 noticed his arrangement for growing 
Bog plants. It consisted of an old fish kettle, and also an 
old earthen pan, filled with peat, and sunk in the ground 
at the foot of the rockery. The plants ail looked very 
healthy, and the whole arrangement seemed to me per¬ 
fectly successful.— Scotts. 

1667C.—Salt dressings.—As you say the ground is 
caked after one application of salt, it is very evident you 
used too much. Dig over the ground so as to mix up the 
soil at various depths ; all the time the surface soil remains 
undisturbed it is not likely you will get any seeds to 
vegetate in it.—J. C. C. 


examples of twin-flowers were sent me some 
time ago by Mr. Lamond, of the Glen Nurseries, 

Portobello.— Wm. J. Bashford. Twin- 

flower Poet's Narcissus are not uncommon.. —Ed. 

Opium Poppies.—Of all annual plants, 
perhaps, the varieties of Papaver somniferum 
stand foremost in decorative value. They 
possess a stately habit, and a rich variety 
of both gorgeous and quiet beauty ; variety 
both in form, from the singles, with four broad 
petals, to the fullest doubles, and in colour, 
from the palest milk-white to the deepest 
purple, approaching black. It is well worth 
the trouble to observe and mark for seed every 
year the very best flowers, looking at them not 
only close, but also at a little distance, for 
plants so large have a distinct landscape value 
in a garden. It will be observed that of the 
doubles the most really beautiful are those that 
retain the broad guard petals, and whose inner 
petals have a certain breadth, and are not 
packed too closely together. These form some 
of the largest flowers, and in the strongly- 
coloured ones, this loose arrangement of the 
inner petals, which are, more or less, curled 
and twisted, seems to allow of the greatest 
possible play of light and shade, and to invite 
and display the utmost brilliancy of colouring 
that sun and flower can combine to show. 

These freely-shaped, broad-petalled flowers are 
always more graceful and beautiful than the 
very tight doubles, which are often mere mops of 
little straps, stiff and ugly in all stages, and 
especially when just bursting into bloom. The - 
large Poppy-head of che mis ts* shops produces , which often troubles amateur gardeners, and 

we therefore reprint a cut which will 
help them far more than any mere 
written description could. The large 
bloom on the right in the engraving, 
with an embryo fruit at its base, is 
the female, which bears the fruit. The 
small bloom on the left is the male, 
from which the pollen must be conveyed 
to the female. During summer, this 
work is performed by the bees, or other 
insects, but in the dull months of the 
year it must be done by the cultivator. 
The male flower should be plucked off, 
and the calyx split open by tearing 
apart the sepals ; it should then be held 
over the female flower and tapped with 
the thumb-nail, so that the pollen may 
be shaken into the female bloom. Or the 
whole of the petals may be removed, 
and the remaining portion gently put 
into the female flower. The pollen may, 
if the operator desire, be transferred by 
means of a camel’s-hair brush. 

Pruning Gooseberry bushes. 
—Two years ago I observed this had been 
fine single white flowers, well worth growing; neglected in a neighbouring garden. The owners 
then there are half-double whites of great were from home, and I thought what a disap¬ 
pointment it would be for them on their return 
to find no fruit. What was our surprise, how¬ 
ever, on their arrival in the beginning of 
August, to see the bushes literally laden with 
fruit, every young branch golden with ripe, 
yellow berries. This led me to think, was 


FRUIT. 

Male and female Melon blooms.— 

Kindly tell me how to distinguish the female 
flowers on a Melon plant from the male, and 
how to fertilise them ?—A. M. M. The 

difficulty experienced by “A. M. 





Male and female blooms of Melon. 


beauty, of semi-spherical shape, with Targe 
L guard petals and half-transparent bluish-white 
" colour, and grand whole doubles, with broad 
divisions, of thicker texture and of a warm 
cream colour ; then the most delicate pinks, 
passing to rose colours, scarlets, dark reds, and 
purples. A space set apart for Poppy culture, 


pruning a mistake ? But what are we to do ? 
A second growth of young branches would 
result in a dense thorny thicket. Would 
it do to prune them every second year? 
Advice wanted, as I mean to try a new system, 
based on withholding the knife.—H. M. M. 

This is a very interesting note, and we 
should be glad if more of our readers would ob¬ 
serve and write to us in a similar manner. The 

E runing of Gooseberries and of everything else 
i overdone. Gooseberry bushes would do per¬ 
fectly well with pruning every second year, or 
with very slight pruning every year. We are not 
quite sure that they would not do if left alone for 
a longer period, but we hope to make some 
experiments in this direction, and advise others 
to do so as well. There is no doubt that in the 
case of some trees of the Apple family, the 
. f\ j • - - , natural tendency to produce flowers is so great 

peat. Ordinary greenhouse plants, such as that some amount ofpruniog or thinning of the 
J'uchs.as, Geraniums, Begonias, &c would do brancheg ia neC essary We do not believe it is 


and a little care in grouping the colours, would 
ensure a noble flower picture. In many gardens 
there are rather out-of-the-way spaces where a 
good breadth might be grown, and where the 
gorgeous picture might be come upon as a sur¬ 
prise. To have Poppies in their full strength 
they should be autumn-sown ; they are strong 
feeders, and will repay liberal treatment.— 
G. J. 

16748.—Plants for porch of a London 
house. —In a position of this kind, facing north, 
there are few plants that will succeed for any 
length of time except Ferns ; and those of an 
evergreen character would be the best. If it is 
a glass porch, Camellias would succeed, and, as 
climbers for the roof, red and white Lapagerias 
would do well; they require to be planted in 


well in the summer months. The 
Lycopodium denticulatum and 
Ferns would probably do well.—J. D. E, 

17002.— Anemones. —I do not know if the 
experience of an Irish gardener would be of 
much interest to English ones, as, no doubt, the 
climates are different; but Anemones are very 
extensively grown in Ireland, and we do not 
think a warm, sheltered situation necessary for 


M • j 0 " 1 ? 10 : 11 Quite the 8ame in the case of the Gooseberry. 
Maiaen-nalr 1 One very good reason for not over-pruning the 
Gooseberry is the destruction that the buds are 
liable to. If very few shoots are allowed to 
remain—and this is the common practice in 
many gardens—the few that are left are soon 
settled by the birds. If the bushes are not so 
severely pruned, this destruction will not, 
relatively, be so great.—Eb. ;rTl 
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The best site for an orohard.— The 
Apple-tree is very hardy, and will grow and 
produce fruit on almost any Bite that is not too 
bleak or on a level with stagnant water; but 
this proof of its accommodating nature does not 
dispose of the fact that some situations suit it 
much better than others. If we consult old 
writers, we find them recommending every 
aspect from south-east to north-west, and 
gro were now living in this part of England assure 
me that they have secured excellent crops from 
orchards facing the north when others open to 
the south have failed. One of the best writers 
on Herefordshire orchards preferred a south 
aspect, inclining rather to the rising than the 
setting of the sun, and many of our orchardists 
of the present day, under the impression that 
this aspect gives a better supply of light and 
warmth, still follow his advice. Much, how¬ 
ever, depends upon soil, altitude, and the general 
surroundings in this part of the country espe¬ 
cially, as west winds from the Bristol Channel 
sweep up many of our valleys with great 
violence. Apart from this, fruit growers 
generally prefer getting away from the east, 
and, for reasons well known to every gardener 
who has to protect his blossoms from 
the sun on bright frosty mornings, they 
incline to an aspect facing the west. Farmers 
also should know that trees or plants ex¬ 
posed to the rising sun when frozen will 
suffer, or perhaps perish, while others which 
can be shaded until they are gradually thawed 
by the slowly rising temperature, will recover, 
and tender blossoms set their fruit. An 
orchard, it is unnecessary to Bay, cannot be 
shaded when its blossoms are crisp with frost; 
but, forewarned, the planter yet to come may 
avoid the necessity or anxiety by selecting a 
south, south-west, or west site for his trees. If 
on the site of a naturally drained hill or rolling 
ground, so much the better, as shelter from the 
north and east can be readily received from 
belts or groups of Scotch Fir, Spruce, or Larch. 
Having arrived at the conclusion that we must 
avoid exposure to north or east winds, we must 
run shy of low, damp situations or promising 
nooks near water. The soil, it is true, may be 
deep and rich, and fruit occasionally may be 
seen doing well, but such sites are treacherous, 
for the trees have to encounter the cold, damp 
fogs at night, which, falling on the blossoms in 
May, become hoar-frost in the morning. In 
nine seasons out of ten these troublesome 
spring frosts destroy the crop of fruit; but the 
mischief does not end here, for these damp 
valleys are several degrees colder than the hill¬ 
side, which the fog never reaches, and conse¬ 
quently none but the hardiest kinds of Apples 
can live, while choice varieties canker and 
perish.—W. C. 

Strawberries eaten by mice.— The 
destruction of Strawberries by mice is by no 
means an unfrequent occurrence in gardens, and 
one which, os many have found to their cost, is 
difficult to deal with. Some years ago we were 
much troubled in this way, and it was only by 
repeated trials, and after having sustained con¬ 
siderable loss, that we succeeded in successfully 
combatiug the enemy. We grow a considerable 
quantity of Strawberries in frames, and it was 
there we were attacked. We did not for some 
time perceive our loss, though somehow the crop 
seemed to get thinner ; but one day a mouse 
was seen to take refuge under one of the hot- 
water pipes, and this led to an examination, 
with the result that various heaps of fruit were 
found, which, if they had ripened, would have 
amounted to some pounds’ weight. It is serious 
enough when outdoor crops are destroyed ; but 
much more so when those grown at much ex¬ 
pense under glass are attacked. We tried 
every known plan of getting rid of the offen¬ 
ders, but all in vain ; poison and traps of 
various kinds were only partially successful; 
every night some of the berries were gathered, 
and the total destruction of the crops was 
threatened. The strangest part of the affair 
seemed to be the storage of so many 
berries, of each of which only two or three 
seeds were eaten. It seemed as if the little 
animals had tasted each berry and carried 
away those most to their liking, for some which 
had been tested were left hanging on the plants. 
It was also very curious that the most tempting 
morsels, such as cheese, toasted bread ana 
butter, and other things known to be well- 
beloved of mice, were* left untouched. Even 

Digitized by C^l0OQi£ 


Marrow seeds, generally irresistible, were un¬ 
heeded. The depredators marched each night 
straight to the Strawberries, and seldom 
meddled with anything laid down to tempt 
them. There is, therefore, no wonder that they 
attack this fruit so often and with such voracity 
in the open. They are probably drawn to a 
Strawberry plantation from a long distance. 
Finding that ordinary means proved futile, a 
desperate and apparently last resource for a 
desperate case was adopted. The time was May 
or late in April, I forget which, and the weather 
mild ; so the lights were left off at night, and 
the last thing some small pieces of herring were 
strewn amongst the plants. This was repeated 
several nights in succession, and by the fourth 
day the mice had completely disappeared. It 
was thought that the powerful scent of the 
herring would attract the cats in the neigh¬ 
bourhood (we kept none of our own at the time), 
and they would settle matters with the dis¬ 
turbers of our peace. We were not mistaken ; 
we were no more troubled. Whether the cats 
caught the mice, or the latter no longer found 
their quarters comfortable, I cannot say; it 
was enough for us that they gave no further 
evidence of their presence. But it will be said 
that the remedy was worse than the disease— 
that the cats rolled On the plants, fought, and 
disported themselves generally so as to work 
havoc. Well, I have only to record that they did 
nothing of the kind. They found, I suppose, 
more congenial occupation. Of course, when 
the mice were, to all appearance, gone, we 



Lisianthus Russelli&nus. 


closed the frame again, with the exception of 
leaving three apertures—one at each end and one 
in the middle; this allowed the cats to enter 
when they pleased, and at the same time ad¬ 
mitted of retreat and exit at will. Every morning 
when we went to the frames a neighbour’s cat* 
would be sure to come out of them, and, as I 
have before stated, not a leaf nor fruit was 
injured, and we had no further trouble with the 
mice. The above is a faithful account of what 
actually happened, and may prove serviceable 
to others in time of need. Ours was, of course, 
an extreme case; I should not, in a general 
way, care for my garden, or greenhouse, to 
become the nightly rendezvous of all the cats 
of the neighbourhood ; but I think your readers 
will agree with me that it is better to have a 
plant or two damaged than to lose a valuable 
crop of fruit.—B. 

16664.— Birds and Cherries.— I fear there is no way 
of preventing the birds eating your Cherries. If your tree 
is near the house fix a small bell on one of the branchos, 
and connect it with a cord, bringing the cord as near the 
house as you can, and, as often as you can, ring the bell 
with the oord ; this may frighten the birds away.—J. C. C. 

16675.—Cherry Plum-tree dropping fruit.—I 
have never known the Cherry Plum to bear many fruit, 
and I have always attributed this to inclement weather 
when the trees are in bloom. Perhaps your tree is in an 
exposed place, or a draughty oorner ? If so, that is quite 
sufficient to acoount for Its not bearing any more fruit.— 
J. C. C. 

16999.— Seedling Peach.— The best time 
to plant out would be in the autumn, or it 
might be deferred until the spring. There is 
no necessity for keeping it indoors. The soil 
Bhould be a good, rich, friable loam, and 
well drained. It is important to see that the 
drainage is efficient, for the Peach will not 
thrive if moisture is in excess. If the soil 
should prove too damp, dig it out to the depth 


of 3 feet, and fill for the space of 1 foot with 
stones, old bricks, and mortar, and other 
rubbish not liable to decay, taking care to ram 
it firm, so as to make a good foundation. Place 
on this 2 feet of soil, with which may be mixed 
a few broken bones. In this set the plant about 
9 inches from the wall. I should prefer the 
western aspect, as being warmer in the spring. 
The Peach thrives best on a south-east or south¬ 
west wall. This seedling will, in all probability, 
prove no better than seedling Peaches generally 
do.—H. W. S. 

16996.— Vines withering.— In addition to 
the excellent editorial advice given to the 
querist, I should recommend a thorough ex 
amination of the stems, to ascertain if they have 
been eaten by rats, or w'hether there is a ligature 
anywhere about them, or whether they have 
sufficient space to swell as they come through tie 
wall. If the cause is at the roots a new bord«r 
will be necessary, and time will be saved ly 
making a new one, and planting fresh Vines it 
once.—J. C. C. 

LISIANTHUS RUSSELLIANU3. 

This old plant was always considered by the 
past generation of gardeners, who grew pot 
plants well, a very difficult plant to grow, and 
they were rather proud of putting it on the 
exhibition table or greenhouse in good condition. 
One very seldom sees it nowadays, and its 
rarity enhances its beauty, which is of a very 
high order. Perhaps some of the readers of 
Gardening may like to try its culture, and may 
find the following instructions, written by one 
who grows it successfully, useful:— 

I first fill a 6-inch pot half-full of potsherds, 
over which I place 1 inch of Sphagnum ; I then 
fill the pot, to within an inch of the top, with 
rich, light, sandy soil. When all is pressed down 
equally and firmly, and a smooth surface is 
made with the bottom of a small pot, I sow the 
seed early in spring, and cover it very slightly 
with dry white sand. I then cover the pots 
with bell-glasses, and place them on a shelf in 
a shady part of an early Vinery, keeping the 
surface constantly moist by pouring water on 
the outside of the glasses. As soon as the 
plants have come up, air is admitted, and in¬ 
creased as they advance in growth. When 
sufficiently strong, they are pricked out into 
small pots, having the same drainage, Moss, 
and mixture as the seed-pots, and are again 
shaded with hand or bell-glasses until the plants 
have become established. In three weeks or a 
month’s time they require to be potted off singly 
into small pots ; and I encourage their growth 
as much as possible by placing them in a shady 
part of either a Vinery or Melon-pit, whichever 
is kept at the highest temperature, with a humid 
atmosphere. As soon as they begin to fill their 
pots with roots, I give them a little clear 
manure-water once a week. I repot for winter 
about the middle of August, using pots accord¬ 
ing to the size of the plants, and replace them 
in the same growing temperature as before, 
until the pots are filled with roots. After this, 
I begin to prepare the plants for winter by 
giving them less moisture, more air, and a cooler 
temperature ; and, finally, they are placed on a 
shelf near the glass, in the coolest part of the 
stove, and wintered in a rather dry state. 
Early in February, I begin to increase the heat 
and moisture, and, as soon as they begin to 
grow freely, I repot them ; this operation is 

g enerally performed about the second week in 
larch. They receive another shift in April, 
and those intended for large specimeus are again 
shifted in May into 18-inch or 20-inch pots, in 
a mixture of equal quantities of strong maiden 
loam, peat-mould, burnt clay, leaf-soil, and cow- 
manure, to which is added a little white sand. In 
potting; I uBe a large quantity of drainage. I give 
very little water till the roots have reached the 
sides of the pots, when it is increased as the plants 
and the season advance, and the temperature is 
raised in proportion. I stop the young shoots 
immediately above the second joint, as soon as 
they are sufficiently advanced to permit that 
operation to be performed. Each shoot then 
produces four, and they require stopping about 
three times. The last stopping for plants 
required to bloom early should take place in 
the first week in June, and, for plants required 
to bloom later, in the first week in July. As 
they advance in growth, I tie out the branches, 
in order that I may have well-formed plants, 
ungiralfrcm 
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When growing freely they are sometimes 
attacked with a disease at the base—the result 
of a moist, confined temperature. To prevent 
this, 1 allow the surface to become dry once a 
week or so, during which time the plants are sup¬ 
plied with moisture from the pans in which the 
pots are placed for a few hours, care being taken 
not to allow any stagnant water to remain about 
them. As soon as the blooms begin to expand 
the atmosphere is kept drier, and more air and 
light are admitted. This mode of growing the 
Lisianthus has given excellent results. My 

E lan to, when fully grown, are about 2£ feet 
igh and as much through, and bear abundance 
of flowers, the beauty of which is the admira¬ 
tion of all who see them. Most people lose 
their plants while quite young through over- 
▼atering; and 1 confess there is some difficulty 
ia getting them established, but, if the direc- 
tons thus given are strictly followed, success 
will be almost certain. G. T. 


THB KITOHHN GABDHN, 

TRANSPLANTING IN HOT WEATHER. 
It is quite as practicable to get plants to do 
well when transplanted in hot, dry weather, as 
at any other time, if the work is gone about in 
the right way. It is merely a question of taking 
a little pains, and of not being in too great a 
hurry, for it generally happens that the greater 
the haste, the less real progress is made. In 
the first place, no plant should be lifted unless 
the soil in which it is growing is moist, and 
neither sun nor air should be allowed to play 
on the roots during removal. In the case of 
young seedlings, this is an easy matter; when 
larger plants are in question, more difficulty 
will be experienced ; but it is to be remembered 
that it is not so much the amount of work done, 
as the success which attends it, that one has to 
look to in planting or transplanting. To set 
out a number of plants in a day, and then see 
them languish, and, in some cases, die, is not, 
in the long run, gratifying. In setting out 
young plants of any kind, in time of drought, 
we like, where possible, to form beds 4 feet in 
width, thoroughly stir the soil, and, in the 
evening previous to planting, to give it a good 
Boaking. Then, if pointed over with the fork 
and levelled in the morning, it will be fit to 
plant. With everything in readiness, a number 
of plants may be set out in the hours of morning 
which precede the heat of the day. A watering 
afterwards, with a sprinkling overhead in the 
middle of the day, and, in the course of two or 
three days, root action will again, become suffi¬ 
ciently active to enable the foliage to bear the 
. sun without flagging. 

When the ground cannot be previously 
moistened, the best way is, having marked out 
a line on the soil, to cut out a trench with the 
spade, in depth about equal to the length of the 
roots of the plants to be set out. In planting, 
press the roots firmly against the side of the 
trench, fill in about two-thirds up, pressing 
the earth firmly over the roots. Then give 
each plant a good watering, fill up the trench, 
making the soil firm round the crown of the 
plants, but leaving a crumbly surface. In this 
way not half as much water is required as when 
the earth is filled up level. When watering is 
left until the soil is filled in level much more 
water is needed, and one never feels sure that 
enough has been given. When the soil has 
been very dry at the time of planting, we have 
known an apparently good watering to fail in 
reaching the roots, so that the plants flagged 
for some days every time the sun shone on them. 
If the removal is carefully effected, and the soil 
about the roots at once moistened, and the 
foliage sprinkled once or twice in the course of 
the day, there will be but little signs of distress, 
and generally in the course of two or three 
days they will be quite safe. We find that in 
summer weather, when the soil is like a hotbed, 
root action recommences in twenty-four hours, 
so that all that one has to do is to preserve them 
from injury, and supply them at once with suffi¬ 
cient water. 

Bearing this in mind, we have transplanted 
winter Greens in very hot weather, when the 
son could hardly be borne in the open, and 
scarcely a leaf flagged, although they were not 
shaded. In order to transplant successfully 
under such circumstances, it is imperative that 
the plants be well pnr ' *" 
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roots in an active state. Badly-rooted plants, 
or such as have been several years in the same 
place, would suffer severely, if they did not die 
outright, if moved at such a time, unless some 
protective measures against the sun were taken. 
When plants in this condition are to be moved 
in the summer, or, indeed, at any time when 
they are liable to be affected by sudden climatic 
changes, the only safe way is to lay them in 
thickly in some sheltered place, where they can 
be frequently sprinkled or shaded till they have 
made fresh roots. In the course of a week or ten 
days they will do so, and, although this may seem 
to entail extra labour, it saves it in the long run, 
as when the plants are eventually placed in 
their permanent positions they do not need a 
tenth of the attention they would do if put there 
without previous preparation. There is, more¬ 
over, the satisfaction of seeing them make better 
progress. A little shade is, of course, very 
helpful at such times, and, if it can be given, 
labour is lightened in other ways, and the 
plants start away sooner into growth again. 
Branches of Evergreens stuck in on the sunny 
side for a week or so are as good as anything, 
and where plants are put out singly at wide in¬ 
tervals or in isolated patches it is almost the 
only way of affording shade. Flower-pots put 
over them during the heat of the day, and re¬ 
moved as soon as the sun wanes, will do, but 
not so well, because they create a close atmos¬ 
phere, which is apt to exercise a weakening 
effect. In the case of small plants which are 
set out together, nothing is so good as scrim 
canvas, which, laid lightly over them, does not 
injure them, and can be quickly put on and re¬ 
moved. Whatever may be used in this way, it 
should be discontinued as soon as new growth 
shows that the roots have begun to take hold of 
the new soil. J. S. 


The wholesomeness of Cucumbers 
depends wholly upon the age of the fruit. The 
more or less tough, old Cucumbers, to which, 
perhaps, a lengthened stay in a greengrocer’s 
shop has added indigestibility, can only be 
eaten without discomfort by those having 
ostrich like digestive powers. But if cut when 
about three parts grown, and used quite fresh, 
Cucumbers are not nearly so unwholesome as is 
commonly supposed. I can eat Cucumbers, if 
cut before they are fully grown, as freely as any 
other vegetable. Big, long, straight Cucumbers 
are the pride of the grower; but it is a great 
mistake to allow them to grow large, as one 
fruit which attains that maturity which 
immediately precedes the ripening period will 
more exhaust the vine than half-a-dozen cut 
when from half to three-parts grown. For 
market. Cucumbers must be fully grown, but 
in private gardens they need never be allowed 
to become so big. I may add that I have never 
seen Cucumbers used in salads in France. They 
are much in favour among the working classes 
simply steeped for a few days in brine. In this 
way immense quantities are eaten both in 
France and Germany.—J. C., Surrey. 

16703.—Failure with Brussels Sprouts.— Prob¬ 
ably the seeds were not sown early enough, and the 
sprouts had not time to turn in. Sow seeds early in 
March of an approved strain, grow them on freely, and 
they will be sure to give satisfaction. The plants ought to 
be 2 feet apart.—J. D. E. 

16832. — Pentstemons and fiohe- 
verias.—I find that few seeds so quickly lose 
vitality as those of the Echeverias ; they are so 
minute that they appear not to be able to retain 
life for any length of time. However, they 
come up remarkably freely, if sown as soon as 
ripe. I have raised plants from E. secunda 
glauca and E. metallica in a week, with seed 
taken fresh from the plants. The seeds, being 
so small, should scarcely be covered; a dusting 
with silver sand is enough. The soil should be 
well watered before sowung, should be covered 
with a piece of glass, and should be kept away 
from the influence of the air until germination 
takes place. Then, if the seeds are good, the 
young plants appear before there is any necessity 
for watering. Pentstemon seed takes, in a 
general way, about a month to germinate, but 
much depends on its age. That which is 
bought of seedsmen, and which has often been 
some months, or perhaps more than a year, out 
of the ground, will often come up irregularly, 
some of the plants appearing in three or four 
weeks, the remainder at intervals extending 
over a period of several months.—-J. C. B. 


FOLIAGE IN BOUQUETS. 

A plentiful introduction of green foliage into 
arrangements of cut flowers has ever been 
accounted indispensable by those who have a 
correct eye. Yet the need for enough garniture 
of this kind to serve as a foil to the flowers, and 
as a relief to their forms and colours, was not, 
formerly, so generally understood as it might 
have been. Even now, when the use of cut 
flowers for domestic decoration has become so 
general, that better things might be looked for, 
we sometimes see combinations of flowers put 
together with an absence of the leaf accompani¬ 
ment, and they are often painful to look upon. 
Whatever foliage is used with cut flowers 
should, in addition to being light and elegant 
in appearance, be such as will keep fresh 
without flagging as long as the flowers 
will last, for if it droops before they fade, 
the appearance of the whole is destroyed. 
For bouquets, button-holes, and small stands 
nothing has yet appeared that is Buch a general 
favourite as Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
cuneatum). There are other Ferns that answer 
better for large arrangements, such as where 
vases of large size have to be filled, but nothing 
satisfies the majority of people so well as A. 
cuneatum. In the summer season, many of the 
Grasses, both wild and cultivated, are un¬ 
equalled for the elegant effect they produce 
when associated with cut flowers alone, or, 
what is preferable, in combination with Ferns. 
They are not nearly so much used as they 
deserve to be. Foremost amongst them are 
several of the Avenas (Oat Grass), Stipa pennata 
(Feather Grass), Lamarckia aurea, several of 
the Brizas, and others of plume-like habit. The 
different varieties of Myrtle, alike suited by the 
form and colour of their leaves as well as by 
their agreeable perfume, used to be more in 
favour than they are at present, having given 
place to things of a lighter and more elegant 
habit. In the same way the old-fashioned 
Southernwood (Artemisia Abrotanum) that still 
does duty in the country Housewife’s Posy, has 
disappeared from the more fashionable arrange¬ 
ments of the present day. 

The common Asparagus, after it gets suffi¬ 
ciently matured to stand in water, has * a 
beautiful effect in large vases, whilst for such 
as are smaller, as well as for bouquets and 
button-holes, the comparatively new A. 
plumosus is beautiful, both in form and colour ; 
and for endurance, when the leaves are old 
enough, it has no equal. , I have frequently seen 
it, when kept in water, apparently as fresh at 
the end of a fortnight as it was when cut from 
the plants. Wild Ivy, grown on the chalk, 
where it gets a beautiful bronze tint, has been 
much used of late in Covent-garden for button¬ 
holes, for winding round the handles of small 
baskets filled with flowers, as well as for small 
vases.' The street flower-vendors, who sell little 
bunches of flowers made up with Ferns and 
other greenery, the first essential of which is 
that it will stand exposure to the air, now use 
the shoots of Bilberry (Vaccinium Myrtillus) 
largely. 

As already said, whatever green foliage is 
used amongst flowers it should have enough 
solidity to prevent flagging. The pale- 
yellowish, pea-green tints, common to the 
leaves of many plants in their young, tender 
state, are now preferred to the deeper 
green which mature leaves usually assume, 
especially Ferns, when they are much shaded. 
To preserve this light shade of colour in Adian¬ 
tum and other Ferns, when the fronds are hard 
and matured, the cultivators for Covent-garden 
Market now grow them in light houses, the 
plants well up to the glass, and with the least 
amount of shade that will suffice to keep them 
from being burnt by the sun. So treated, and by 
immersing the fronds completely overhead in 
water for a time after being cut, they will stand 
for hours fully exposed to the open air, as 
evidenced by the thousands of button-holes one 
may see in the London streets in the hands of 
the flower vendors, where, even under the influ¬ 
ence of the sun and dry winds, Adiantum cunea¬ 
tum keeps up as fresh as if growing on the 
plant. So much importance do the street flower- 
sellers place upon having their Adiantum in Buch 
a state that it will not flag under the unavoidable 
exposure, that they are careful to buy their 
supply from such of the growers as have a re¬ 
putation for producing it in right condition. 
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first year; Antirrhinums and the shrubby 
Calceolarias must be grown from cuttings 
annually to give satisfaction. Dahlias, Petunias, 
Chrysanthemums, Pelargoniums, Verbenas, &c., 
with many others, may he added. In short, it 
is impossible to get on without some plan for 
renewing one’s stock in some well-organised 
way.—W. J. M. 

17049.— Imitation hawks.—It is a very 
common practice to scare birds by dangling a 
Potato, stuck full of feathers, from the end of a 
stick, but the birds soon get accustomed to it, 
and find out that it is not a living thing. I have 
carried out the idea further, and made a thing 
so horribly ugly as to effectually frighten the 
birds away Perhaps a description may be 
rueful to “ Perplexed.” I get a long Mangel- 
wurtzel, or a large Parsnip or Beetroot—the 
uglier the better—put a 

row, or two rows, of _ 

feathers, curved out¬ 
wards, down its back, 
two large feathers for 
horns, and two bits of 
white pot for eyes. I 
then take two circular 
pieces of cardboard, 
labout 4 inches in dia- 
I meter, and cut them 
I rom the edge towards 
^he centre into about 


The Vine-leaved Abutilon.— One of the 
most interesting shrubs we have seen in flower of 
late is Abutilon vitifolium in two forms—white 
and pale delicate blue, both very beautiful. It 
grows from 8 feet to 12 feet high, and is full of 
large blooms, beautiful when closely examined, 
and producing distinct and good effects at a 
distance. Originally planted against walls at 
Bitton, they were allowed to grow from the 
wall of late, and the effect seems to us much 
better than when closely trained. It is quite 
distinct in every way from every other shrub, 
and a real gain in all districts where it will 
grow well. The climate and position at Bitton 
ao not seem to be so peculiarly favourable as to 
indicate that it cannot be grown in many other 
districts. Though an uncommon bush, it is 
not a new one, as we remember to have seen it 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A WELL-ARRANGED CONSERVATORY. 

Our engraving shows a tastefully-arranged 
group of plants in Mr. Dredge’s oonservatory at 
Clapham Lodge. Plants in greenhouses are 
usually seen in formal rows on stages, but here 
an attempt is made to group them together so 
that the fine foliage and the bright colours of 
the flowers may harmonise with and set off each 
other. In the background there is a tall stand¬ 
ard Rhododendron, and in front of this are 
shown the plumy spikes of Spiraea japonica, 
which is raised on a pedestal, so that it may be 
brought above the great leaves of the Cannas. 

In contrast with the broad, noble leaves of the 
Indian Shot, as the Cannas are called, is a tuft 
of the delicate Maiden-hair Fern, which is 
backed by a Rhododendron. To the right may 
be seen an Abutilon, an Auricula, and a Pelar¬ 
gonium, while on the bracket above are the 
gracefully-hanging sprays of the Tradescantia. 

We have had the pleasure of seeing this con¬ 
servatory, and the whole of it is in keeping with 
the portion shown in our engraving—in fact, the 
tasteful arrangement of plants, bo os to display 
them to the Best advantage, seems to be the 
chief study of the gardener, Mr. Exell. We 
have frequently urged the advantages of in¬ 
formal grouping of plants over the stiff arrange¬ 
ments so often met with, and think this 
engraving will prove suggestive and useful to 
many of our readers. 

The annual propagation of peren¬ 
nials. —It is well to keep before amateurs the 
imperative necessity of annual propagation of 
their favourite plants. Someamateurs think that 
perennial plants will take care of themselves ; 
and so they will, as a rule, for a time, but not 
perpetually. Let us, by way of illustration, 
take a few examples. Every 
lover of outdoor flowers 
grows Pansies. Leave a bed 
or border of them uncared 
for, for a second year’s 
growth ; what is the result? 

Some of the very best show 
and fancy kinds have an 
unaccountable habit of rot¬ 
ting off at the junction of 
the stem and soil. Until 
the mischief is done, one 
never suspects that anything 
is going wrong. Cuttings 
taken then—hollow stems 
of the worst kind can gene¬ 
rally only be had—rarely 
root. This happens in June, 

July, and August. Some 
maintain that they bloom 
themselves to death, and I 
certainly find the select flori- 
ferous and expensive kinds 
most liable to go off. A 
small dark slug will fre¬ 
quently be found the pre¬ 
disposing agent. I never 
find this happen during April 
and May, so I take then 
either cuttings or small, wiry 
shoots from the oentre ; 
these are always certain to 
root, and I am thus pre¬ 
pared for an emergency. In 
any case I never fail to give 
Pansies a new bed for the 
following season’s growth, 

throwing away the old stools. From this twelve to sixteen radiations, give each a i many years ago as a wall-plant in Ireland, near 
time forward, these propagated new plants twist, put a pin through the centre, and fix it the sea. Probably it would not be hardy in 
^ U8 t Ta n**®n’ed with a ball of to a piece of stick about 4 inches long ; these I midland and cold districts, but, undoubtedly, it 
earth. I like to have them well established place in front of the eyes. I then take six thin, is a most valuable bush for mild and Bea-shore 
before winter, as this is the secret of an straight, pliable pieces of stick, about a foot places It is likely that other varieties can be 
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early spring bloom. Take, again, Carnations, 
Piootees, and Pinks; so far as annual propa¬ 
gation is concerned they may be taken together. 
Now I have at least 150 varieties, principally 
my own seedlings, and a few novelties. All of 
these do admirably sheltered, though fully 
exposed, and every one has been propagated by 
cuttings. I have no patience with those who 
give, and insist on, elaborate directions for pro¬ 
pagation by layers indoors, in heat, Ac., 
discouraging numbers, who thus lose a great 
attraction. Most of the best Phloxes must be 
propagated, or the stem gets woody ; so of 
Pentstemons. Anemones are alw-avslbest the 
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long, and fix a small piece of lead to the thin 
end, cut the thick ends to a point, and insert 
three on each Bide of the root, then give a long 
tail, according to fancy, which will act as a 
“ weather-cock,” and always keep the nose of 
the “bird” to the wind ; tie a piece of string 
round its middle, and suspend it to a long 
stick, and I think you will acknowledge it to be 
the most awful-looking thing ever used as a 
scarecrow. The radiated cardboards spin round 
with the wind, the tail causes it to swing about 
in all directions, and the general movement keeps 
the six legs (being tipped with lead) continually 
moving. It answers admirably.— Ivanhoe. 


had from seed, and no doubt the plant could be 
hybridised with the other AbutUons, but pro¬ 
bably not to advantage. It is so distinct from 
its relatives that it would be a doubtful gain to 
break down the barrier between them.—G. 

Pelargonium, Duchess of Albany.— Messrs. 
Lewis ana Son send us a box of bloom of a new regal 
Pelargonium, Duchess of Albany. The trusses are line, 
and the blooms very showy. 

Large Puff Balls.—A few days ago I gathered 
in a field of hay Grass (on the green sand just below the 
cholic downs) a specimen of the round white fungi known 
here as “ Puff Balls." It weighed 6 lb. 1 ox , stood 8 inches 

another that 
must have 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers am inserted In 
OAMOMsmefreeaf charge (f correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening, 37, Southampton-street , Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries should.be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answere 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


17124.—Tuberous Begonias.—Two of my plants 
have the leaves curled up. 1 have carefully examined 
und er the leaves for inaeots; but have failed to find any. 
Gan any grower suggest the cause and the remedy?— 
Showler, Stroud-green. 

17125.— Green and monstrous Boses.— Gan any 
Rose-grower tell me what is the matter with my plants ? 
Several of my Roses of different sorts are sending up 
bunches of green in the middle. Hare they been over or 
under fed ?— Rrgular Reader. 

17126.— Gas-heating stoves.— Will any reader in¬ 
form me if I can use an ordinary gas-heating stove 
(having ventilator carried into flue) in conservatory and 
fernery, without danger to plants, or what special kind of 
gas-9tove is necessary, and oblige— Tbrplkhill, Lang side? 

17127.— Heating greenhouse.— €an any reader, 
who baa had practical experience, tell me if a gas-heating 
stove would be suitable for a small, span-roof greenhouse, 
10 feet by 10 feet ? Any information will be thankfully 
received.— Brighton. 

17123.— The winter Green in Sussex.— I should 
be glad to know whether it is not a rare thing to find the 
winter Green (Pyrola media) in the south of England ?— 
M. P. E., Sussex. It is rather an unusual thing. 
Hats any of our readers found this interesting plant in 
the south of England f— Ed. 

17129.—Bankflian Boses.—I have a white Banksian 
Rose, growing most satisfactorily, with plenty of young, 
short wood, but no flowers, whilst the yellow, at the side 
of it. under similar oondition, Is a mass of bloom. Will 
any Roee-grower tell me how the former may be induced 
to flower f—J. G. K., Tunbridge Wells. 

17180.— Unsatisfactory Boses.- What is the cause 
of Rose-buds, when they get a certain size, falling over, 
and the stems beooming flabby, both in pots ana in the 
open ground ? I have tried plenty of water and plenty of 
liquid manure; but still all the flowers flop, and, in the 
case of one tree (in the open ground), fall off altogether. 
Those in pots are out-of-doora— C. J. M. 

17131.— Win ter Strawberries,— I should be obliged 
if any fruit-grower would kindly give me information 
as to cultivation of winter Strawberries. I have a 
span-roof house, 30 feet by 10 feet, that gets the sun nearly 
all day, and is fitted with a good hot-water apparatus. 
Would this he suitable for the purpose ? When is the best 
time for getting the plants, and how should they be grown ? 
Also, what is the beat kind ?—F. A. 

17132.—Culture of Banunoulus.—I shall feel 
obliged if any readers will give me Information as to 
the culture of Ranunculus. I nave tried several mixtures 
of soils and composts; but I have not been successful. 
The tips of the leaves go yellow and brown, and the flowers 
an not larger than Daisies.— Old Subscriber, Manchester. 
*% You will find the culture of the Ranunculus fully 
dealt with in last week's Gardening.—Ed. 

17133 — Grapes cracking. — I have a Muscadine 
Grape and cannot get it to ripen; Just when half ripe it 
bursts. One year I split the cane Inside the hunoh and put 
a slip of wood into it, and it was of no use; another time 1 
tied it tight with a cord ; the following year 1 left every 
bunch on it, and also a lot of wood, and all to no purpose; 
so, if any reader of Gardening can tell me how to prevent 
the cracking, I shall he most thankful?—J. R. 

17184. — Unproductive Currant-trees. — Will 
someone kindly tell me what is the probable cause of the 
Red and White Curran t-treee here having no fruit, but 
running so much to wood and leaf—regular thickets ? Is it 
possible that the birds ate the fruit-buds lu the winter, as 
there was hut little bloom on them ? I am an old gar¬ 
dener, but never saw trees like this before, and yet I 
treated them just the same as usual.—E. J., Wallop. 

17135.—A legal question.— As “ Lawyer Y.” was so 
kind in answering “ A Careful Man’s Question,” perhaps 
he will oblige me oy answering the following ?—I have had 
a right of way at the back of my house, through a garden 
by a gate, for 21 years, for repairs, &o. Now the property 
has changed hands, and the owner has removed the gate 
and built a wall. Has he a right to do so, or can I compel 
him to remove it ? The wall has been built two or three 
years.— Triangle. 

17136.—Preserving out flowers.—I noticed a 
florist in Oovent-garden Market unpacking a box of cut 
flowers, and on eaoh spray he squirted some fluid from a 
small oil-can into the centre of eaoh bloom. Can you in¬ 
form me what fluid he was likely to be using, and for 
what purpose? I shall be glad to know the best plan of 
refreshing out blooms sent by Parcel Poet, and also of 
preserving cut flowers for a length of time.—A. E. R. 
*** What you saw in Covent-garden Market was the 
application of gum to keep the petals firm in their place. 
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17187.—Gladiolus Th© Bride.— Can anyone tell me 
why my Gladiell (The Bride) have failed ? The bulbs were 
obtained from a good house in February, potted four in 
each 5-inch pot, and grown on in a greenhouse kept at 
50 degs. at night, during the oold weather. The bulbs 
were kept rather dark until they made some growth, and 
were then gradually moved up near the glass. Result, 
from twelve bulbs, two poor blooms. The greenhouse is 
very sunny, but is»lightly shaded in hot weather. The 
Gladioli had a little manure-water when showing bloom. I 
may say that I have grown Hyacinths, &a, in the same 
house most successfully. —B. E. R. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to qfer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

17138.—Mimulus blooms (Grosmonty— The blooms 
are very good, and the colours bright. 

17189.— Moving Auoubas (C. J . Jf.j—You had 
better wait until September before you move your 
Aucubas. 

17140.— Soapy water fbr plants (iVemo)—You 
would, we think, find this slightly beneficial to plants 
generally. 

17141.— Anemone seed sown now (B. v. F.) — 
Anemones sown now may bloom next autumn : probably 
not before spring. 

17142. -Cultivation Of Sorrel (I. M. S .).—Sorrel 
requires no special cultivation. Plant it in any ground 
you have near you. 

i7i4S.-Gulde to greenhouse plants (Brighton). 
—Baines is the best hook published on the cultivation of 
greenhouse and stove plants. 

A1 17144.— Bouvardia cuttings (SAoirfer)—If the cut¬ 
tings have rooted we should not shade them, but expose 
them rather freely to sunshine. 

._ 171 .t! 5 *TRhododendrons (A Notify—Yea ; you 
should pick off the spikes after the blossoms have faiiwn 
off, so that seed should not be produced. 

17146.—Edgeworth’s Maiden-hair Fern (Fay 
Sanderson).—Yea ; you can grow this in a dwelling-house. 
You may be able to get it from Stansfleld, of Todmorden. 

17147.— Plant called " Lorenziana ” (J. Field). 
—You probably mean Gaillardia Lorenziana ; but, to make 
sure, send us a flower or a leaf, and repeat your question. 

17148. — Rhododendrons (Rhodo).— These shrubs do 
not require manure if in good soil. If the soil is poor, 
however, an occasional dose of weak manure-water will do 
no harm. 

17149.— Seedling Chrysanthemums (R. F R). 
—Put them in 60’s (pots 8 inches diameter at top, and 
3*1 inches deep), and gradually move them on as the roots 

17150-India-rubber plant breaking (Brown 

*• k- “ it is not in a large pot we 
should train it to one stem, and let one bud have its wav 
after a while. * 

toproving the colour of Boses 
(K. r.R.).—Ko ; you oould not improve the colour of your 
Roees by the application of manure. The variety is prob- 
ably a poor one. r 

17152. -The Malden’s Wreath (W., Exeter).— 
ramose is known by this name, and also as the 
** Bridal Wreath." We have not known the name Aaron’s 
Rod applied to it. 

17153— Pitch in flower-box (J. M. n.y—hn inside 
coating of pitch to your flower-box will not injuriously 
affect the plants, provided the pitch has properly dried 
before the box is used. 

171 54—Psiargoniums running to leaf (F. G.).- 
Give the plants plenty of sun and airTthen let them alone ; 
they will soon exhaust the soil, and, when less vigorous, 
they will produce more flowers. 

mss— Name of Spiraea wanted (Subscriber).— 
The only Spirsaa that comes near your description is the 
common Dropwort, 3. fllipendula. Could you not send us 
some of the blooms when it flowers ? 

17156.— Yucca (A. E. Amos ).—Your question is not 
very olear ; hut you probably mean that the leaves on one 
of the spikee are brown, and spoil the appearance of the 
plants. You can cut down the spike in autumn. 

17157— Young plants of Cactus Dahlias (fir. BA 
■Plant them at onoe out-of-doors in an open and warm 
position, in good soil. Take up the tubers at the end of 
October, and treat like other Dahlias during the winter. 

0X1 ( J - L -, Cornwall) —You 

will certainly be doing right in removing all suckers that 
grow from the bottom of your Rose-tree. If vou neglect 
to do this the suckers will in time “ remove ” the Roses. 

17159— Removing old Vines (I. M. s.).— You had 
better, by far, plant new Vines. It is safest to get young 
plants of the best sort for your new house. Get planting 
canes in September, and in two years you may get fruit. 

17160.—Cucumbers turning yellow (Cornflower). 
—Your letter leads us to suppose that the turning yellow 
is due to over cropping; the vines, perhaps, are worn out. 
and should be renewed. You oertainly seem to have a 
large crop. 

mei.-White spots on Geranium leaves (Sub¬ 
scriber, Dublin).—no satisfactory explanation has ever 
been given as to the white disease spots often found on 
Geranium leaves. Probably they are due to some error in 
cultivation. 


17164.—Arum Lilies not flowering (L. c. S.).— 
No; they have probably not had too much manure-water. 
You oan scarcely overfeed Callas; they will flower next 
summer ail the better because they have produced no 
bloom this year. You must have patience. 

17165—Monstrous Foxglove (J. C. Turner).— 
The curious bloom at the top is caused by the fusion of 
several flowers into one. Such Foxgloves are by no 
means uncommon. The peculiarity would probably not 
he seen in plants propagated from it. 

17166—Propagating Buddlela globose. Onoe* 
ma taurlcum, and Menzlesia pollfolia(A. E.J.y 
—Buddleia globosa is propagated by layers ; Onosma and 
Menziesia by cuttings. You should take cuttings of 
OnoBma each year, and keep them under glass, in case 
your outdoor plants should perish during the winter. 

17167.—Stepbanotls not flowering (Qermanicus) 
—We should not advise taking up the plant, and it will 
probably flower by-and-hy. Stepnanotie does admirably 
planted out. It strikes freely from cuttings of the previous 
season’s shoots in a temperature of 60 degs. After they 
have oallused, let the temperature be 10 degs. higher, and 
they will root freely, winter is the best time to take 
cuttings. 

17168—Stocking a greenhouse (Brown BeaX—ln 
cases of this sort the individual taste of the growers should 
be followed. There are very many plants that oan be 
grown in suoh a structure, and a glance through aDy back 
numbers of Gardening will afford you useful hints; but 
you had better begin by growing those plants that you 
like beet If you want a good work on the culture of 
greenhouse plants, consult Baines’ book. 

17160.—Gladiolus The Bride, after flowering 
(C. B y— As long as the leaves are green, you must keep 
the soil moderately moist; but, as soon as they begin to 
turn yellow, withhold water, and place the plants where 
they will get plenty of sun. Do not mind even if the 
soil becomes baked by drought and heat. This treatment 
will ripen the bulbs. In September take the plants out, 
and pot in fresh soil, and give the treatment that you 
adopted with your most successful plants. 

17170.—Difference between Papaver orientals 
and P. bracteatum (W., Exeter).— P. orientals is of a 
vivid vermilion, whereas bracteatum is crimson in colour. 
The flower-stem of bracteatum is furnished with a longer 
bract than that of orientate ; but the colour is sufficient to 
distinguish the two. They are practically one and the 
same plant; they require the same treatment, and flower 
at the same time of year; but a particular situation will 
not suit both equally well. We found no enclosure in 
your letter. 

17171—Growing vegetables (Young Amateur).— 
The general information which you desire could be given 
only in a great amount of spaoe. Our oolumns every year 
oontain many essays and practical notes on the cultivation 
of vegetables, and, therefore, your best plan would he to 
determine what kinds you would like to grow, and then 
refer to the index. You ask us to refer you to a book that 
will help you. You would get more information from the 
volumes of Gardening than from any hook ; but. if you 
want a handy book, we think Hobday's “ Cottage Garden¬ 
ing ” would suit you. 

17172.—Rose-tree not blooming (Mrs. MouselTy— 
You do not tell us what the Rose is, or where it is planted, 
and almost the only information we get is that it has the 
sun until about one o’clock. This leads us to suppose 
that the exposure is not a good one. The faot that it is 
growing in light soil is probably against it, as it is well 
knowm that Roses generally like heavy soil. You must 
give us fuller information before we oan give further advioe. 
We have a great many queries sent us, and, of course, we 
do not remember what description you may have given of 
the plant when you sent a query conoerning it some 
ago. 

17178— Nlootlana vlrginica (William G.y —You 
probably mean the Virginian form of the common Tobacco. 
It is simply a large ana handsome annual; but not scented 
agreeably-in the living state, at least. In the form o 
good Tobaoco some might think it most pleasant. The 
oomraon, or true Tobacco, is, when well grown as an annual 
in the south of England, a handsome and striking plant, 
which may well find a place in the gardens of those who 
are curious about plants, and have room for it. It makes 
very good growth in the London district, treated as a 
tender annual, and put out in rich ground at the end of 
Mav. 

17174—Book on Violas, Pansies, Carnations, 
and Chrysanthemums (Bctay —There is no hook 
such as you require. Varieties change from time to 
I time, and it would be difficult to keep a book on suoh 
! subjects up to date. There is Mr. Douglas’s book on 
hardy florist’s flowers; but it does not cover the whole 
ground, and we think the best store of information is to 
be found in the volumes of Gardening, where the culture 
of the plants you mention has recently been dealt with. 
Progress in these things is so rapid, and books are pro¬ 
duced so slowly, that people must not expect to get all the 
information they want in books. 

17175.—Transplanting Pyrethrums and Chry¬ 
santhemums (Bee). —If you take them up with a good 
ball of earth, and choose a dull day, the plants will not 
be injured by removal. A careful man, during a dampish 
evening, ought to be able to transplant Chrysanthemum# 
without the plants knowing they had been moved— particu¬ 
larly in adhesive soils. People are too muoh afraid of 
moving plants in summer and spring; but thoee who wish 
to move them successfully must take care that the root# 
do not suffer from a moment’s exposure to drought. If 
there is any delay in getting them into the moist earth, 
plaoe them in a bucket of water at once. 


17162—Six-sepaled Fuchsia (Old Subscriber).— 
Florists flowers can be named only by those who have at 
hand the means of comparison, and, therefore, we cannot 
tell you the name of your Fuchsia. Fuohsias with six 
sepals are not uncommon. 

17168.—Greenhouse attached to dwelling- 
house (Cuckoo). — Greenhouse# are v^ry frequently 
attached to dwelling-houses in towns. Whether >ou can 
erect one in the position you mention can only be deter- 
mined by one who is acquainted with the spot, and also 
with tiis bye-laws in force in your town. You had better 
consult an authority in your neighbourhood. 


17176.—Sickly Maiden-hair Ferns (Veray —Ferns 
require a good deal of water in summer, but they must not 
stand in sauoersof water, as that alone would be sufficient to 
kill the best roots and to weaken thegrowth. Nearly all the 
unhealthy Maiden-hair Ferns which have come under my 
notice are brought into that condition by the soil be¬ 
coming sour ana pasty by injudicious watering. The 
plants require a good deal of water now, but it must pass 
away freely. If the balls of the plants are in a wet, sodden 
oondition, leave them two days without water, and then 
shake away a good deal of the sour soil and repot in a 
fresh healthy compost of peat, leaf-mould, and sand, with a 
few small bits of charcoal—H. 
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17177.—Spiraeas after flowering (Vera).— Plunge 
the Spiroas out-of-doors to rest and recover from the 
effects of the greenhouse treatment.—H. 

17178.—Shamrock (Oxalls) spotted (J. W. WJ. 
—The minute yellow spots are glands or natural organs of 
secretion belonging to the leaves.—W. G. S. 

17179.—Lemon-plant losing its leaves (Fera).— 
Repot at once, and stand the plant in a sheltered place in 
the open air. Take precautions against worms entering 
the pot by standing it on a couple of bricks, or a tile, or on 
a bed of ashes.—H. 

17180.—Orange “blight” on Boses (M. F. E.).— 
This is a destructive fungus—the “Orange fungus” of 
gardeners, Coleosporium pingue of botanists. The fungus 
should be detected in an early state of growth, hand¬ 
picked, and burnt.—W. G. S. 

17181. — Bose with Orange fungus (T. 11. 
Craster). —This is the red-rust of Roses; very common 
and destructive this year. It should always be looked for 
early in the season, and hand-picked, and burnt. Its 
name is Coleosporium pingue.—w. G. S. 

17182.—Greenhouse with casement frames 
(Greenhouse). —You might build a greenhouse with the 
casement frames. There would be light enough for most 
things. If Pelargoniums are grown, have the stages 
brought up near the glass.—H. 

17183.—Spiraea Japonica (Carlo).— The Spiraeas will 
hardly be in bloom by Christmas in a greenhouse; but, if 
the crowns are strong, they will flower later on. Let them 
remain in the border till the end of September, then lift 
the roots, cut down the foliage, and pot. They may 
stand in a dark oorner till growth begins.— H. 

17184.—Bose bushes diseased (R. K.).—We can¬ 
not explain the miserable condition of the two Rose 
bushes. Possibly there is something wrong with the roots. 
The microscope reveals nothing but perished, ill-grown 
tissues and dirt. The “rusty” patches are mere dead 
tissue. The reason must be sought for ou the spot.— 
W. G. 8. 

17185.— Blight on Asters (W. GumMen).— We can 
find no insects on your Asters, nor any trace of insect 
action ; neither can we discover any kind of fungus. The 
late ungenial weather is, very probably, the oause of 
their unsatisfactory condition. Perhaps your soil is not 
rich or deep enough. They will not grow properly in a 
poor, dry soil.—G. 8. S. 

17186.—Saving Rhubarb seed (Novice).— Leave 
one or more well-developed flowering-stalks to perfect 
seeds, and, just before the seeds are ripe enough to fall, 
cut the branchlets with seeds attached, and lay them on a 
large sheet of paper, or a piece of canvas, in a oool, airy 
room to ripen. When this is done packet up the seeds till 
spring, and sow in shallow drills.—H. 

17187.—Unhealthy Vines (Youngster).—The season 
has been unfavourable for unheated vineries. In your 
case the Vines have suffered from a low temperature at 
night and an excess of moisture in the atmosphere. It 
would have been better if the afternoon damping had been 
dispensed with, except in very bright weather. The pre¬ 
vious overcropping has been prejudicial—H. 

17188.—Bed Cabbage (Liverpool Novice).— It is full 
late to plant Red Cabbage plants now. If planted among 
rows of Potatoes the latter should be, at least, 3 feet 
apart. Fork in a little artificial manure, and plant at 
onoe ; but the CabbageB will not be large. To grow early 
Potatoes to come in soon after Christmas, the pit must be 
well heated with hot-water pipes ; both top and bottom- 
heat should be supplied.—H. 

17189.—Saving Potato seeds (Novice).— Collect 
the seed Apples when ripe, lay them for a time on a shelf 
In a cool room, then wash out, or otherwise separate the 
seeds from the pulp, dry them in the air, do them up in 
packets, and store in a dry place till spring; then sow 
either in shallow drills in the open ground, or in boxes. 
In either case, the seedlings should be transplanted to 
well-prepared land, and each plant allowed space enough for 
full development.— H. 

17190.—Saving Broccoli seeds (Novice).— Leave 
one or more of those plants producing the handsomest and 
whitest hearts to stand tor seed, and, when the seeds 
are approaching maturity, cut the stalks and hang them 
up in an open shed till the seeds are ripe enough to thrash, 
when they should be stored in a paper bag in a dry place. 
The seeds of Broccoli will retain their vitality fora number 
of years, if kept dry. No other variety of the Cabbage 
tribe should be allowed to blossom near at the same time. 
—H. 

17191.—Standard Rose-tree dying (Querist).— 
No doubt the head of your Rose-tree was partly blown 
out of its bed, where it united with the Stock, only you 
did not observe it. In the case of young standards it is 
always desirable to have the stake long enough to support 
both the stem and branches, and then the risk of the 
bud being unseated is obviated. This unseating is not at 
all an unusual occurrence when the head is not supported, 
and it would account for the Voots of your tree being all 
right after the branches had withered.—C. 

17192.—Grubs on Chrysanthemums (J. 17. 
Tcmpkin).— Your Chrysanthemums are attacked by the 
grubs of a small fly, very probably the same kind (Phy- 
tomyza affinis) which attacks Marguerite Daisies in the 
same way. You cannot do better than cut off and burn 
any leaves that are no longer of any use to the plant, and 
hold up to the light those which are not so badly attacked, 
and pinch them where you see the grubs—after a very 
little practice you will easily see where the grubs are. 
The leaves are a little thickened at that part.—G. S. S. 

17193.—Cutting down Ficus elastica (T.).-The 
Ficus elastica can be cut down to any required height, and 
the present is a very good time for the operation; but, 
unless suitable propagating appliances are at hand, it is 
extremely doubtful if the top will strike root. A oloee 
propagating-case in a stove is the best place in which to 
■trike cuttings of the Ficus; but, failing that, a frame on 
a hot-bed will give good results. If tried indoors the 
cuttings must be kept in a close Wardian case, or covered 
with a bell-glass, till rooted. When the plant is out down, 
the top selected for the cutting must not be too long, but 
Just sufficient to retain the three or four top leaves, and 
allow enough stem below to be buried in tike Mil The rs- 
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mainder of the stem can be cut up into single eyes, and, 
in a propagating-case, many will root. In the oase of the 
out-down plant oars must be taken not to overwater it till 
growth reoommenoes ; just enough water should be given 
to keep the Mil moist, and no mere.—T. 

17194.— Insects on Ivy (Constance).— Your Ivy 
leaves have been attacked by the caterpillars of a moth ; 
as they have now turned into chrysalides it is impossible 
to name them. If you would send some of the caterpillars, 
if there are any left, or breed the moth from the chry¬ 
salis, we shall be able to tell you the name. We doubt if 
any insecticide which you could employ would kill the 
chrysalides, hidden as they are between the leaves. 
Shaking the Ivy would probably oauae the caterpillars to 
fall, or you might syringe the Ivy with 1 lb of soft soap, 
and 1 lb. of quassia, in 10 gallons of water ; or, instead of 
the quassia, add half that amount of paraffin oil. Mix the 
oil and the soap together first, then add it to the water. 
Keep it very well stirred.—G. S. 8. 

17195. — Weakly Vines (Anxiety). — The border 
seems to have been made properly, and ought to have 
given a better return than berries only as large as Peas, in 
June, from Vines Btarted in February; but “Anxiety” 
says the border has been much trodden upon in attend¬ 
ing to Chrysanthemums. This leads us to infer that the 
Vines have not been a first consideration. Again, the 
letter states, “ Foliage pale, but growth vigorous.” This 
seems rather contradictory, though such a condition is not 
altogether impossible. There must have been something 
wrong in the management, most likely inside the house as 
well as outside. All that can be done now is to see that 
the roots are in a healthy, moist condition. Try a sprink¬ 
ling of artificial manure, and then mulch, and give a good 
watering. Inside the house maintain a genial, buoyant 
atmosphere, freely ventilated in the daytime, with a little 
air left on Ml night. Do not allow the foliage to beoome too 
crowded ; but, short of that, permit the growth to extend. 
If the border extends inside the house, see that it is moist. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plants to ho 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens u>e mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of floristflowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias , Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, S7, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— IF. G. C.—l, Common double 
Pyrethrurn ; 2, loeris sempervirens; 8, Veronica Teucrium 

var.; 4, Helianthemum vulgare var.- H. S. —1, Dictam- 

nus Fraxineila albus ; 2, Variety of Gladiolus ramosus.- 

Constance Lucas.— Viburnum Opulus (wild form of the 

shrub known in gardens as the Snowball-tree).- Rev. W.R. 

Tagart.—l, Linaris bifolia; 2, Orchid (too withered for 

naming).- Massy, Cardiff.—We cannot possibly name 

the Orohld from the stem. There are hundreds of Orchids 

whose stems are like that which you send us.- Miss 

Payne.—1, TroUius europseus (Globe-flower); 2, Geum 

rivale.- F. W. A.—l, Diplacus glutlnoeus; 2, Saxifraga 

hypnoides; 8. Weigela amabills; 4, Apparently Iberis 

oorifolla, but too withered to name with certainty.- 

J. C. Tonkin .—Cyrtanthus McKeni.- X. Y. Z.— Kerria 

japonica fl.-pl.- Los.— It is a Palm, and looks like 

Chamarops humllis. Do not cut it down ; you should not 

cut away the leaves until fresh ones appear.-77. 

Wheeler.—1, Weigela amabilis ; 2, Diplacus glutinosus; 8, 

Lavandula Stcechas; 4, Campanula fragilis.- Ellen E. 

Wild.— Doronicum cauoasioum.- 0. 77. P .—Polygo- 

natum multiflorum (Solomon’s Seal).- Newcastle.—2 , 

Oncidium pulvinatum; 4, Passiflora cmrulea; 6, Juni- 
perus virginiana; 8, One of the crustaceous Saxifrages. 

You should have sent foliage with flowers.- J. Marshall. 

—The name is Fragaria indica; but this is simply an orna¬ 
mental plant, and the berry is not eaten ; it is a native of 

India.- Old Friend.— 1, Laatrea Filix-mas cristata; 2, 

Asplenium bulbiferum; 8, Lady Fern (Athyrium Fillx- 

fcemina; Adiantum hispidulum.- S. E. Darby.— Kerria 

japonica fl.-pl The plant was received, and duly named 

in Gardening, June 6th.- Emma Lane. —Habenaria 

chlorantha (Butterfly Orohis). It is worth cultivating. 

- Puff.— One of the numerous Aloes, which take a long 

time to flower. We cannot name from your specimen. 

Use sandy loam and peat, and give good drainage.- 

T. IF.—Both forms of double Narcissus poetious.- S. E. 

—Primula obconica. (See previous notes in Gardening). 

- Leysdowru— Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger).- Peggy. 

—Polemonium ccoruleum album. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 
j E. M. S. Cornwall.—See reply as to cloches in last 
week’s answers to correspondents. 


Book received. — Cottage Gardening. By E. W. 
Badger, F.R.H S. Houlston and Sons, Paternoster-build¬ 
ings. 

Catalogues received.—A no and Choice Plants. 
Edmund Philip Dixon, 67. Queen-street, Hull.- Speciali¬ 

ties. Viccars Collyer & Co., Central Hall, Leicester. 

Hybrid Perpetual Boses.— I notice that “Cin 
last week’s paper, praises Hybrid Perpetual Roees for 
wails; but what I should like him to tell me is what 
Hybrid Perpetuals are really perpetual ? It seems to me 
that the standing characteristic of these Roees is that 
they do not flower nearly so well as other Roses that are 
not distinguished by snob a name.—J. H. H. 


“Alpine Flowers.” —This book is now out 
of print, and will not be re-issued —at least, in 
its present form. If the art of drawing flowers 
with some of their native grace of form and 
beauty of colour existed, we should probably 
continue the book under the same title, with a 
series of life-sized plates of all the beautiful 
alpine flowers. Alas ! such art is so rare, that 
we despair of doing justice to the flowers. 
We Bhould not like to add to the collections of 
wiry outlines which have hitherto passed as 
representations of the prettiest gems In Flora’s 
garland. 

17038.—Blackbeetles.—Black beetles will 
almost invariably come where there is heat. 
They crawl up the hot-water pipes, and get into 
the bath-room, and even find their way into 
cupboards and bedrooms. Insect powder should 
be freely sprinkled in any cracks in the floor, 
or round the skirting-boards overnight, and care 
should be taken to collect and burn the beetles 
which are stupefied, as, if this is neglected, they 
often recover. The poison should from time to 
time be changed, as they learn to know and 
avoid any one sort. May and September are 
the months when the war of extermination 
should be principally carried on. They are not 
usually found in hot-houses, except where there 
is a Mushroom bed.— Little Nell. 

“ Slug and worm pest.”—I have found, 
during the last five years, that sulphate of 
ammonia is “ sudden death ” to slugs and worms. 
But it should be procured in an unadulterated 
condition, and it is best to get it direct from the 
chemical works. I get it bo myself. It is a 
good chemical manure that 1 can recommend to 
all. It will destroy these pests, and it will pro¬ 
duce good crops of many things without farm¬ 
yard manure. I have a kitchen garden, about 
36 rods, and have not used any other manure 
for five years, and have obtained good crops. 
If the season is favourable, I also use it for pot 
plants and in the flower garden. It must be crushed 
to powder, like salt that is used ou the dinner- 
tame. For Potatoes I use Hlb. to the rod, and 
I sprinkle it as near to the roots as possible 
without touching the foliage by hand. It is very 
strong, and must not touch the foliage of any¬ 
thing that is very tender. For Onions, Carrots, 
and the Cabbage tribe I sow broadcast 1 ^lb. to 
the rod, after the young plants are well estab¬ 
lished. For pot plants a sprinkle on the surface, 
watered in, is sufficient, and the same will do 
for flowers in the garden ; but do not use it to 
young plants of any description. I hope some 
readers of Gardening Illustrated will give 
this a fair trial, and state their opinion of it.— 
C. Stone, Portsmouth. 

18983.—Floral gum.—I find powdered gum arabic ex¬ 
cellent ; a table-spoonful dissolved in £-pint water is quite 
strong enough for Geraniums and Azaleas. I have not used 
it for anything else. I generally add a few drops of essence 
of Cinnamon, which takes away the unpleasant smell of 
the gum.—K. E. J. 

18901. — Making aquarium watertight. — if 
“A. M.” will take equal parts of litharge, powdered resin, 
and fine silver sand, and mix them to a thick paste with 
boiled Linseed oil, he will have no future leakage, provided 
he applies the cement unstintingly to the joints. If he 
has any other trouble with the aquarium, I shall be glad to 
help him.— C. W. Slater. 

16750.— Calla seedlings.— I thought the seeding of 
Calla was a much more oornmon occurrence than it seems 
to be. Ours seeded regularly, and I have frequently raised 
the seed. They take about four years. Some plants vary 
much in the time they take to flower when raised from 
seed. I have some yellow day Lilies that I sowed about 
fourteen years or so ago, and they are showing bloom now 
for the first time.— Mrs. L. 

“Shlg-shag day.”— I thought everyone knew that 
the wearing of Oak on May 29 was to celebrate the hiding 
of Charles II. in Boscobel Oak. It is called Shig-ahag 
for this reason, that, in many places, where Oak does not 
grow, the zig-zag (Maple) is substituted for it, Shig-shag 
being merely a corruption of zig-zag. I never heard of 
Ash bein£ worn after 12 o’clock, though it Is the custom 
not to wear Oak after that hour.—J. R. Nevf., Campdcn. 

18988.—“ Tortoise ” Stove—I should strongly advise 
“ W. G.” not to have one of these stoves inside his green¬ 
house. I had one, but the dust spoiled everything in the 
place. The makers kindly changed it for a Tortoise boiler- 
stove, and, after a great deal of trouble and anxiety, 1 at 
last learnt the way to keep the fire in for about nine 
hours, burning anthracite coal, broken very small; but 1 
should never buy another.— W. R. Showlkr, Stroud-green. 

16745.—Flowers for north window.—Hardy 
evergreen Ferns are better adapted for windows facing 
north than flowering plants. We grew in our windows, 
facing north, plants of Grevillea robusta; they were in the 
same pots for two years; and with careful attention to 
watering kept green and in healthy condition all the time. 
During summer, Musk, Paris Daisies (yellow and white), 
and Geraniums will do; and to hang down the sides of tbs 
boxes Linaria Cymbalaria fn very pretty.—J. D. E. 
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TREE8 AND SHRUBS, 

THE HORSE AND SPANISH CHESTNUTS. 

During the past few weeks, one of the most 
beautiful trees in the landscape has been the 
Horse Chestnut. Its fine form and ample 
foliage, make it, even when not in flower, an 
attractive object; but it is seen at its best when 
its branches are crowded with its handsome 
spikes of bloom. A fine display of this, and of the 
Red Horse Chestnut (.Esculus rubicunda), may 
have been seen in the London suburban districts. 
This latter tree is too well-known to need de¬ 
scription. It differs from the common kind 
(.E. Hippocast&num) in the colour of its flowers, 
in being a much smaller tree, and also in the 
greater depth of green of its foliage ; it is also 
somewhat later in opening its blossoms. As a 
lawn tree of a medium size it is unsurpassed, be¬ 
ing admirably adapted for single specimens, from 
the circumstance that, so treated, it forms a 
dense tree of a beautiful regular outline, the 
ample foliage of which 
is handsome, even when 
there is no bloom. As 
the red-flowered Horse 
Chestnut is generally 
propagated by grafting 
on the common kind, it 
comes into flower much 
sooner than it other¬ 
wise would if raised 
from seed. Individual 
plants vary a good 
deal in colour, no doubt 
owing to the trees hav¬ 
ing been propagated 
from seedlings, but it is 
the deep rich-coloured 
form that makes the 
finest display. There 
appears some doubt as 
to the origin of this 
tree. It is also known 
under the name of „E. 
carnca. Of the com¬ 
mon Horse Chestnut 
there are several varie¬ 
ties ; but the variegated 
forms, however beauti¬ 
ful they may look when 
in the propagator's 
hands, or in the form 
of small plants under 
glass, are seldom satis¬ 
factory when planted 
out-of-doors, the sun 
and wind generally 
turning the variegated 
portions to a brownish 
hue. Besides the varie¬ 
gated, there is also a 
cut-leaved form, while 
the double - flowered 
came with a high re¬ 
commendation from 
America, which, up to 
the present, hardly 
seems to have been 
borne out in England ; 
but probably, as the 
plants become stronger 
and better established, finer flowers will be 
produced. 

The Spanish or Sweet Chestnut (Caat&nea 
yesca) is chiefly valuable as underwood and for 
its fruit. In Britain the tree will not, except in 
sheltered situations and where the soil is free 
and somewhat deep, attain a great height; but 
in poor, gravelly soil, where its roots w ill only 
run along the surface, it will attain a very con¬ 
siderable diameter of trunk, and be of great 
longevity, though its head may never be larger 
than that of a pollard. As an ornamental tree 
it is very useful, its beautiful leaves, which 
hang on the trees until late in autumn, mass 
much better than the Oak, and give more shade. 
An old Chestnut standing alone produces a 
superb effect, and a group of young Chestnuts 
forms an excellent background to other trees. 
The old tree at Totworth may have been planted 
by the Romans, who probably introduced the 
Chestnut into England. The oldest tree in the 
neighbourhood of London is that at Cobham, 
in Kent; and Cowdray Park, in Sussex, is 
famous for its Chestnut trees. A. 


_pani< 

mental flowering snrub for the autumn decora- 
! tion of the shruobery this takes a high rank. 

It is perfectly hardy and very floriferous. A 
i group isolated on the lawn makes a fine show, 
one unapproached by any other hardy shrub 
during August and September. The variety 
grandiflora is preferable to the type. It has 
the dwarf habit and free-flowering qualities of 
the latter, and produces pyramidal panicles, 
sometimes quite a foot in length. Altogether 
this plant may be classed amongst the best of 
the very numerous excellent trees and shrubs 
which hail from that rich storehouse of horti¬ 
cultural novelties—Japan. Few ornamental 

shrubs are more easily managed.—G. 

The Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus) 
flowers more freely when allowed to grow in its 
own way, than when pruned, and is more effec¬ 
tive when large than small ; but that is no 
sufficient reason why it should not be had in small 
gardens more generally than it now is, for it is 
aa amenable to pruning, in order to keep its 


The Horse Chestnut (.£erulua Hippocastanuni). 


growth wdthin certain limits, as any other 
Bhrub. As soon as the flowering season is over, 
the long growths should be headed back, and 
where the branches are too thick they should be 
thinned out to make space for young growth, 
for it is on the growth made during the current 
year that it flowers the next season. -C. 

17084. — Propagating* Acer japoni- 
CULQ. —Acer japonicum is propagated by layers, 
and, in the case of the more delicate varieties, 
they are grafted on the stronger kinds. The 
grafting is an operation that requires a con¬ 
siderable amount of experience, but the layering 
is not difficult, and is carried out in the follow ¬ 
ing manner : The moat convenient branch or 
branches are selected, and the portion that is to 
be buried has the stem partially cut through, 
and before withdrawing the knife it should be 
brought in an upward direction for about an 
inch ; the result of this is that, when the stem is 
bent down sufficiently to cover the cut portion 
with soil, the mutilated part does not close up, 
and the flow of sap, being arrested thereby, 
induces the formation of roots. When a branch 


Digitized by 
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is layered it must be held firmly in position by 
means of pegs. The best time to carry out this 
operation is early in spring, before growth recom¬ 
mences, but it may be done at the present time. 
The layers must be allowed two years before 
they will be sufficiently rooted to detach from 
the parent plant.—T. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary , from July 5th 
to July 10fA # 

Planted late Melon* and Cucumbers In pits, from which 
Altemantheros, Coleus, and other tender carpetinir 
plants have just been taken ; shall endeavour to keep them 
voing well into the autumn by warm linings. Stopped 
laterals on Vines in late house ; shall keep them closely 
pinched in to one leaf at present. Looked over the 
Peaches on walla to complete the thinning of the voung 
wood ; this is really very important. We have had less 
trouble than usual with insects this season ; but we have 
given another washing of soft soap and water to make sure 
—nothing like taking a thing in hand in time. Gave the 
late Strawberries a good soaking of liquid manure ; it is 
rot easy to overwater Strawberries Ihe last week before 
tl e fruit begins to colour ; this supplies all the nourish¬ 
ment that the crop needs to perfect it. Tied in creepers. 
Removed dead flowers from Roses on wall. Dusted a little 
sulphur over two or three plants showing symptoms of 
mildew. Made the last sowing of Peas, the variety being 
William I. ; these late Peas are not generally profitable, 
judged by an ordinary standard ; but they are frequently 
very useful. Our main reliance for late Pens is upon the 
last sown, Ne Plus Ultra and British CJueen. which, when 
the pods are gathered aa fast as they are fit for use, 
continue bearing till October. Planted out more red 
Celery ; Carter’s Incomparable Crimson is an excellent 
kind for late planting. Planted the main crop of Broccoli. 
W e are compelled, from lack of space, to plant a part of 
our stock among the early Potatoes. Usually this plan 
answers well; but last season, being so dry, the heads 
were very small; but the double cropper looks to make a 
sacrifice sometimes. 

Laid runners of Vicomtease de Thury and President 
Strawberries into pots for forcing. Sowed seeds of blue 
Forget-me-nots on shady border. Very frequently with 
us the self-sown plants are numerous enough. A good 
deal of time now is taken up with the routine work of 
staking and tying up herbaceous plants in the borders. 
Pentstemons, Phloxes, Lilies, Carnations, Piuks, and a 
host of other things now need support. Other things, 
again, such as Heliotropes, Verbenas, Petunias, Ac., must 
to down. 


Greenhouse. 

Bouvardias. —These plants, which, in the 
summer, are beat when located in cold pita and 
frames, should, if in pots, be well supplied with 
manure-water, so that they may make plenty of 
strong Bhoots, ns upon the vigour which the 
plants attain during the nexteignt or teu weeks, 
depends the amount of bloom that will be got 
from them. It is not well to keep on stopping 
the growth in the way sometimes practised ; a 
plant with, say, a dozen strong shoots, a foot long, 
is much better than one with three times the 
number that arc* weak aud puuy. When the 
plants are turned out in the pit or frame, if the 
soil has been fairly enriched, they will not 
require manure-water, as they will attain suffi¬ 
cient streDgth without it. Treat them as ad¬ 
vised for those that are grown in pots, by not 
stopping the shoots ; so managed, if sufficiently 
strong when turned out, they will make from a 
dozen to a dozen and a half shoots, 18 inches 
long ; these will give large trusses of bloom, and 
yield a succession of three or four crops of 
flowers during the winter. Bouvardias require 
no fire-heat in summer, but during a cold, sun¬ 
less season, as this has been so far, they need, 
whilst in frames or pits, no more air than is 
necessary to prevent the growth liecoming 
drawn ; the best way to get them on is to abut 
them up early iu the afternoons, aud syringe 
them overhead. 

CiiRVSANTUkMUMS.— These plants should by 
this time have made considerable root progress 
in the pots in which they are intended to flower. 
The instructions that used often to be giveu in 
connection with the cultivation of these and 
many other quick-growing plants, not to apply 
manure water until the flower-buds were set, 
were a mistake. As soon os the roots get fairly 
hold of the soil, it should lie giveu them every 
other time they require watering. Managed in 
this way, the foliage remains healthy and 
vigorous, and the plants attain strength and 

• The “ Extracts ” published this year in Gardixixo are 
compiled from a diary kept in a good ^arten in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Headers south and north will make such allow¬ 
ances of time aa are rendered necessary by the distance 
of their localities from this county. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south coast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands and the ex¬ 
treme north The diary published in former yean referred 
more especially to the home counties. 

Original from 
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■tee, and are enabled to yield doable the amount 
Of flowers that is possible where thev are less 
liberally treated. The shoots should be suffi¬ 
ciently secured with sticks and ties to prevent 
their being broken by the wind. As a means 
of keeping them free from aphides, it would be 
well to syringe them on the afternoons of warm 
days. 

Acacias that have flowered in the spring, and 
have now made considerable growth, should be 
turned out in a sunny position, and allowed to 
remain until the autumn is bo far advanced 
that there is danger of frost. In this way the 
■hoots get hardened and matured, and the 
plants bloom freely. 

Cytisus require to be similarly treated, so far 
as turning out-of-doors is concerned, and any 

S lants that are at all deficient in root-room 
bould at once be moved into pots an inch or 
two larger. These Cytisus are subject to the 
attacks of red spider, but, if freely syringed 
two or three times a week, so long as the not 
weather lasts, there is no difficulty in keeping 
them clean. 

Neriums.— To flower these plants well the 
season’s growth requires to be well-matured. 
The most certain way of effecting this is to give 
them a long season in the open-air in the most 
■unny position available. This advice applies 
to'both large and small examples. They are 
thirsty subjects, and require much more water 
than many things. 

Agapanthus. —Old-fashioned as these plants 
are, there are few more beautiful and elegant 
subjects than both the blue and the white 
species. The best place for them during the 
summer is out-of-doors. They should now be 
Supplied with manure-water regularly, the 
effect of which will be seen in the increased size 


and strength of the flower-spikes. If the plants 
are at all pinched for pot room it is a good plan 
to stand the pots in feeders, for, being naturally 
strong-rooted subjects, they will bear this, 
though the use of these is anything but condu¬ 
cive to the well-being of the majority of plants. 
Hydrangeas, of the different species, that 
have been subjected to cool treatment, will now 
be better out-of-doors. If they are at all under- 

R , stand them in feeders, as recommended 
e Agapanthus. These plants will bear 
manure-water in a strong state. 

Salvias, whether grown in pots, or planted 
out with a view to their being lifted ana potted 
in autumn, should again have their shoots 
■topped ; this will be the last time the opera¬ 
tion should be carried out, as, if the shoots are 
interfered with later on, the plants will not have 
time to break again and attain enough 
strength to bloom as strongly as they should. 
Where grown in pots, they will now require 
plenty of manure-water, as the soil will, by this 
time, be quite full of roots. Where planted out 
assistance of this kind will not be needed, except 
Where the soil they are planted in is very poor, 
as from their naturally free character of growth, 
where the roots have an unlimited run, the plants 
are liable to get over luxuriant. 

Roses. —Tea varieties that have been flower¬ 
ing under glass through the winter will, in most 
cases, have exhausted themselves—not that it 
necessarily follows that this should be the case, 
for so naturally continuous are Roses of this class 
in flowering, that they will bloom from every 
bit of growth made that is strong enough, and 
they scarcely cease growing, where the condi¬ 
tions su it them. But to keep up the necessary 
vigour, stimulants, in the shape of liquid manure, 
or concentrated manure, scattered on the sur¬ 
face of the soil, and washed down in watering, 
require to be almost continuously given. Little 
ana often is the right course. During the 
spring and summer they should, if kept under 
glass, have manure-water at least once a 
week, and if concentrated manure is used, a 
little should be applied once a fortnight. It is 
not possible to give in writing the exact 
quantities or strength to be employed—nothing 
but careful observation can determine this. 
Use, as already suggested, little enough to begin 
with, and let the applications become stronger 
gradually until the maximum which the plants 
will bear is arrived at. To get at this very im¬ 
portant matter, amateurs would do well to adopt 
the practice of those who grow for market, who 
■et aside a plant or two of the different kinds of 
things they cultivate, and keep increasing the 

matinM.I_ U __All iL ... « J J.V._• 


manurial application* until the; 

mnm quantity tin. t eacp ki id 


.the maxi- 
tively will 


take with advantage. There is no other certain 
way of arriving at the amount of manurial 
feeding which plants with the limited quantity 
of root-space which pots afford require, so as to 
get the greatest amount of growth and flowers 
possible. If all who undertake the cultivation 
of plants would carry out experiments of this 
kind, proceeding with due caution, and noting 
the results, they at once would put them¬ 
selves in possession of reliable data, that 
they would find invaluable. Needless to say, 
there is very great difference in the amount 
of manurial feeding that different kinds of 
plants will take; but there is one thing that 
may be taken as reliable—the more top and root 
growth that a plant makes within a given time 
the more feeding it will bear. Such things, 
for instance, as Chrysanthemums that, when 
well managed, make an immense amount of root 
and proportionate top growth, will take much 
stronger applications of manure-water, Ac., 
than weaker-growing subjects. Tea Roses that 
have been exhausted with flowering may be 
stood out-of-doors, or, still better, put in a cold 
pit, if such happens to be available, keeping 
them quite clear from mildew, aphides, and 
red spider, and attending well to their require¬ 
ments in the matter of water. In two or three 
weeks they can be turned out of the pots, and 
a portion of the loose old soil removed ; repot 
in good strong loam, well enriched with rotten 
manure, and ram the soil in the pots, so as to 
make it quite solid, giving more root space to 
such as require it. So treated, they will, through 
the summer and autumn, gain strength that will 
enable them to bloom well the coming winter. 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses that have flowered in 

S ots under glass may now be turned out-of - 
oors, with their pots plunged in ashes; if 
supplied regularly with manure-water and kept 
free from insects they will get stronger each 
year. Where well-cared for, pot Roses will 
last for an indefinite time. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Rose notes. —Budding may be done now, 
beginning with the standard Briers. Budding is 
a very simple operation. Anyone can do it after a 
little practice ; the chief thing is to do it at the 
right time, just when the buds are sufficiently 
advanced, and the bark of the stock works freely. 
An experienced budder can tell by feeling 
the wood when it is in the right condition. 
Another important matter in connection with 
budding is to see that in extracting the slip of 
wood, the heart, or centre, of the bud is not 
tom away with it, or the bud cannot grow. I 
daresay amateur budders will call to mind 
instances where, though the bark of the shield 
has united, and attached itself firmly to the 
stock, the buds failed to push, because the 
centre of the bud had been taken out with the 
wood. All faded and spoiled blossoms should 
be removed from established plants, and all 
suckers Bpringing from the base eradicated as 
soon as they appear. Liquid manure, twice a 
week, will be beneficial to Roses now. 

Outside window boxes. —Ivyleaf Pelar¬ 
goniums, both the double and single-flowered, 
and also the variegated varieties, are indis¬ 
pensable for filling window boxes. When 
planted along the front, they fall over gracefully, 
and form a good setting to scarlet and other 
Pelargoniums, Fuschias, Stocks, and other 
things. A box filled with various-coloured 
Nasturtiums of the Tom Thumb section is now 
very effective. Harrison’s Musk, and the other 
forms of Mimulus, are pretty, and will thrive 
in shady situations ; they must have plenty of 
water. 

Hardy plants in summer. —These require a 
great deal of attention in the matter of staking, 
tying, and watering. The tying should be done 
neatly, and in the case of plants possessing 
several stems, such as Phloxes, Potentillas, 
Campanulas, &c., they should not all be tied 
up in a bundle, but be linked up separately. 
Phloxes, Dahlias, and Hollyhocks will take a 
good deal of nourishment now. Liquid manure 
will be very beneficial. 

Handsome lawn trees. —This is a good 
season to take note of anything striking in the 
way of trees. Two of the handsomest lawn 
trees at this moment are the Cedar of Lebanon 
and the Tulip-tree. The Weeping Birch, spring¬ 
ing out of a bed of dark-leaved evergreens, Is 


very effective. For small lawns, Thujopsis 
borealis and the Lawson Cypress are excellent. 
Thuja Vervseneana is now very effective. 

Sowing annuals, &c., for spring. —Forget- 
me-nots and Pansies may be sown now. Other 
annuals, such as Limnanthes, Silene, Nemo- 
phila, Saponaria, &c., may be delayed for a 
week or two. Sow the Forget-me-nots and 
Pansies in a partially-ahadtod position. Water 
the bed before sowing the seeds, cover with 
light soil, and shade. 

Fruit Garden. 

Summer pruning. —Peach and Nectarine 
trees must have eVery shoot removed that is not 
required to lay' in; every leaf should be 
exposed to light and air, and the shoots intended 
to bear next year’s crop should be tied or nailed 
to the wall. The fruit, where too thick, must 
be thinned very considerably, in order to have 
good-sized fruits. Small Peaches and Nectarines 
are not of much value, for a Peach or Nectarine 
cannot be too large. Heavily-laden trees must 
be well supplied with nourishment. Liquid 
manure will he a great help now. A sprinkling 
of artificial manure over the roots, and watered 
in with a good soaking of pond water, will be 
the best thing that can be done for Peach trees, 
if liquid manure cannot be had. All trained 
trees should have all surplus wood shortened 
back to four leaves. These spurs will, in course 
of time, form blossom-buds. Plums are very 
thickly set in some instances, and the fruit 
should be thinned at once. 

To give flavour to Gooseberries— The 
young wood should be thinned to let in the sun¬ 
shine, as well as to throw into the fruit some of 
the force that is being frittered away. I do not 
mean to say that there may not be instances 
where a tree may with advantage be permitted 
to run wild, as it were, for a time, give an 
impetus to the roots ; but no fruit—not even a 
Gooseberry— is so well-flavoured when produced 
amid a heavy mass of young spray. 

In the orchard house the Peaches will soon 
be taking their final swelling, and it will be 
scarcely possible to give too much air. But 
until the fruit begins to ripen, the engine should 
be used freely to keep down red spider and en¬ 
courage the growth of the fruit, and the house 
should be closed at four o’clock, and be kept 
shut till eight o’clock in the evening, when a 
little air may with advantage be given along the 
back. A small opening will keep the air inside in 
motion. If milaew should appear, and the cold 
nights have encouraged it, sulphur should be 
applied directly, ana its ubo should be con¬ 
tinued till the white flowery substance dis¬ 
appears from the foliage. 

Strawberry rcnners should be taken at 
every opportunity. This is becoming a more 
important fruit, and more intelligence and more 
energy brought to bear upon its culture will 
lead to quicker and better results. Secure the 
runners as early as possible, lay them into pots 
or on sods of turf. Keep them well supplied 
with moisture, and plant out as soon as they 
are strong enough to bear separation from the 
old plants. In all phases of Strawberry culture, 
there is room for very liberal feeding. It is a 
surface-rooting plant, and until the bruits begin 
to ripen, unless the weather be wet, water 
should be given liberally. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Notes on Peas. —American Wonder is a very 
useful Pea for small or large gardens. With us, 
on a south border, it has beaten Ringleader by 
two or three days. It is generally stated that 
these dwarf Peas, such as American Wonder 
and Tom Thumb, require no support. But all 
Peas should be kept off the ground, if they are 
to do their best, and a few small sticks for that 
purpose are well bestowed. William I. is an 
excellent Pea, rather more profitable to grow 
than Ringleader, but not quite so early.' We 
have scarcely had sunshine enough here, in the 
Midlands, to bring Peas up to the mark, but it 
will probably come with a rush when the change 
takes place, and then those who take the pre¬ 
caution to mulch their Peas will reap the benefit 
of it. 

Saving seeds of vegetables.— Perhaps, in 
a general way, it is hardly desirable for the 
occupiers of small gardens to go in for seed- 
saving, simply because the man who makes a 
specialty of anything can do it better than 
they can. Take the case of Peas or Beans. A 
crop grown specially for seed purposes from 
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selected stock will generally produce a better 
sample than just the tail end of a row in the 
garden where the earliest and best pods have 
been gathered for use. At the same time, there 
are special things that may be very well saved 
at home. Suppose, for instance, an amateur 
buys a packet of new Peas. The packet is too 
small for the produce to be of any use in the 
kitohen, but he may test it, and, if satisfactory, 
the whole stock may be saved till next year. 
Then, again, a specially satisfactory Cabbage, 
or Broccoli, or Lettuce, or Onion, may be left 
for seed without occupying much space or in¬ 
volving much labour, and an amateur that has 
time and taste for the work, may find an 
interesting field open to him in hybridising 
particular plants. We may only instance what 
has been done by Mr. Lax ton with Peas. This 
is an interesting subject, and I shall refer to it 
again. 

General work. —Plant out all kinds of 
winter Greens. Plant more Celery and Leeks. 
Sow Lettuces on the cool border. Sow Peas 
and dwarf French Beans for the last time. The 
latter may be sown where some shelter can be 
given, if the frosts set in early in autumn. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Liliums, Day Lilies, &c. —Several varieties 
of Lilies succeed remarkably well in town 
gardens, and are now making, or commencing 
to make, a fine show. We have seen L. auran- 
tiaoum doing so well in the very heart of 
London that the bulbs had to be lifted every 
two years, and the surplus ones disposed of, so 
rapidly did they increase. Lilium bulbiferum, 
c&ndidum, and tigrinum are also very success¬ 
ful, as a rule, and, if they find their surroundings 
favourable, will do well almost anywhere. They 
appear to prefer a well-drained soil, neither too 
heavy nor too light, and of moderate richness, 
and in something of this kind as fine blooms 
may be had as anyone would wish to see. The 
Lily of the Valley is also by no means to be 
despised as a town flower. If planted in a 
sheltered spot, and in good porous loam, it iB 
almost certain to succeed. We imagine that 
but few are aware that the beautiful Day 
Lilies (Hemerocallia) are very successful as town 
plants. They certainly deserve to be much more 
extensively cultivated than they are. H. flava 
is about the best and most easily grown; but 
H. disticha fl.-pl., H. fulva, H. Kw&nso fl.-pl., 
and H. Thunbergi, are all suitable for most 
gardens. In suburban localities the following 
Lilies, may also be planted with every prospect 
of success : Lilium auratum, c&lifornicum, 
davuricum, giganteum, Humboldtii, Krameri, 
lancifolium, Martagon, pardalinum, pulchellum, 
Szovitzianum, and Thunbergianum. A light 
peaty loam, and open sunny position, are the 
conditions most favourable to success. Yet 
most Lilies like to have their roots shaded if 
the blooms are exposed to the full sun. 

Helichrysums, in many different colours, 
may be planted out now. Any soil or position 
suits these, and if the blooms are cut with 
fairly long stalks, on a bright dry morning, 
when about half expanded, and hung up to dry 
in a sunny window, they will last for years, and 
always present a gay appearance. As they 
grow, and grow well, anywhere and anyhow, 
it is a pity that these everlastings are not more 
generally cultivated. B. C. R. 


10070. —Saddle boilers.—Without being on the spot 
and knowing all the details, no one could give you reliable 
imformation as to the cost of boiler, &o. Respecting the 
form of boiler, you are quite right—there is an indepen¬ 
dent saddle boiler, and no doubt you will be able to get 
the size you want from an engineer. I have seen this form 
of boiler doing excellent work, and occupying very little 
space.—J. 0. C. 

16992.—Artificial manures. —Gnano is 
the best manure for amateurs to use in 
liquid form. One ounce of guano to one gallon 
of water is quite strong enough for any vege¬ 
table crop, and once a week will be often 
enough to apply it. In the case of Celery, it 
should be applied only once a fortnight, or the 
plants will be soft and pipy. Guano may be 
mixed as it is used. If the water is well stirred, 
the guano dissolves at once. To one bushel of 
horse-droppings put thirty gallons of water, and 
allow it to stand in the barrel or other vessel a 
week before using it. Inthe meantime keep it 
stirred once a day.— 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

MARGUERITES AS POT PLANTS. 

These are, at the present time, among the most 
popular of all flowering plants. Immense 
numbers are now brought weekly into Covent- 
garden, and meet with a ready Bale, being 
largely used for furnishing window-boxes ana 
sills, balconies, &c., as well as for indoor and 
conservatory decoration. None but compara¬ 
tively dwarf, bushy, and well-flowered examples 
in 5-inch pots, find favour in the London mar¬ 
kets, and the difference between the plants pro¬ 
duced by skilful “market” growers and the 
long-legged specimens usually seen in private 
gardens is quite remarkable. Examples 
not more than 2 feet in height alto¬ 
gether, and fully 18 inches in diameter, bearing 
twenty or thirty fully-expanded blossoms, 
which will average nearly 3 inches in diameter, 
and clothed with foliage right down to the pots, 
are frequently to be met with, the whole being 
grown within the limits of a pot 6 inches in 
diameter. Of course, such results are only 
obtained by the free use of liquid manure, 
there being but little except roots m the pots by 
the time the plants are coming into flower. Yet 
a large grower for the market told me a short 
time ago, that he would rather grow Marguerites 
at 8s. or 9s. per doz., than Pelargoniums 
at 12s., or even 18s., the reason being that the 
latter, besides requiring nearly as much feeding 
as the former to Bring them up to the market 
standard of perfection, have also to be staked 
out, tied, ana, just before being taken up, every 
bloom must also be gummed to prevent the petals 
falling ; and lastly, a lad or boy can water the 
Marguerites throughout, for they are by no means 
particular if only they get enough moisture and 
nourishment, while Pelargoniums need an ex¬ 
perienced hand to ensure their receiving just 
sufficient, yet not a drop too much. A few mis¬ 
takes in this respect will speedily ruin the 
healthiest plants. 

The varieties grown for market are chiefly 
the large-flowered white kinds, “ Halleri” and 
“ Alice Crousse.” . The old “ Frutescens ” 
makes a very pretty plant, and when grown 
well in country air the blooms are of good 
size, but near London they are apt to come 
small and thin, and then, of course, the appear¬ 
ance of the plant is spoilt. Strangely enough, 
the yellow-flowering varieties (of which Etoile 
d’Or is far and away the best) also can¬ 
not be well done within reach of the London 
smoke; in fact, this variety needs the purest of 
air, the most favourable of situations, and the 
most skilful treatment possible, to make any¬ 
thing like presentable pot plants at all; hence 
it always brings high prices when well done. 
Its fault is that it runs up to a great height 
before flowering, and the bloom is apt to be 
scanty, when the roots are confined in pots, 
unless very skilfully and liberally grown. 
Moreover, it is especially liable to get into a 
sickly condition during the winter season—at 
least, near London, and particularly where large 
old plants only are preserved for stock purposes. 
To produce good, well-flowered plants in the 
months of May or June 

Cuttings are taken usually from plants 
growing in the open -ground during the 
autumn previous. These strike root readily 
in a greenhouse or cool frame, aud may be 
inserted either singly in “thumbs,” or 
several together in a large 60-sized (4-inch) 
pot. When fairly rooted, they should be 
potted off singly, or shifted into 3-inch pots, and, 
when rooted out in these, must be pinched back 
closely, or, if they are at all inclined to be long- 
legged, cut down to within 4wo inches or three 
inches of the pots. If they do not break freely 
the first time, producing, at least, six or eight 
shoots, evenly distributed, they must be pinched 
again, until a nice little bushy plant is formed, 
with the strongest shoots in the centre, and the 
smaller ones round. From the first, they must 
be afforded a very light position, as near as 
possible to the glass, with plenty of room for 
each plant, and abundance of air. A heat of 
45degs. to 50 degs. is quite sufficient to keep them 
growing through the winter. When each plant 
has a nice little head, shift at once into 
5-inoh pots, or the strongest may have the 6-inch 
size, but the smaller size is the standard in 
the market. Some growers get them into the 
flowering pots as soon as possible, and pinch 


them into shape afterwards, and I do not think 
it very much matters which plan is pursued, 
though, theoretically, it is better practice to 
stop Before than after shifting. 

The soil must be of a very Btrong or holding 
nature, to enable such large heads to be carried 
in pots so small. Nothing is better than, or so 
good as, a rich loam, somewhat fibrous in cha¬ 
racter, mixed with a small proportion of decayed 
manure—say, a fifth or sixth part of the bulk of 
the loam—and a liberal sprinkling of some good 
fertiliser ; no Band is necessary unless the loam 
is very heavy indeed, or destitute of fibre. The 
drainage must be slight, but effectual, with a 
handful of the rougher part of the loam over it 
to keep all clear, and the soil must be packed in 
as firmly as it is possible to make it by fair 
means. Now the house is kept rather closely 
shut for about a week, and water given 
sparingly, but when the plants are growing 
again, air is freely admitted, and plenty of water 
given when required. The syringe may also be 
freely used among the young plants with advan¬ 
tage. When the pots are becoming pretty well 
filled with roots, feeding is commenced. Almost 
anything is suitable for this purpose, as long as 
it is not too strong and the plants get enough of 
it. The finest lot Lever grew were fed with a de¬ 
coction of sheep’s manure, with an occasional dose 
of soot and guano-water, for a change, until they 
were advancing into bloom, when they were 
“finished” with sulphate of ammonia, which 
is undoubtedly the finest stimulant we possess 
for inducing a fine development of Bloom. 
These were a grand lot, some of them almost 
too large, for they had such huge heads that 
they would hardly stand without support. 

A sharp look-out must be kept for the 
celery fly,” the pest of Marguerite growers. 
Directly it appears, either pick off and bum 
the affected leaves, or, if this is likely to spoil 
the appearance of the plants, go carefully over 
them, find each of the grubs (which is easily 
done), and fetch them out with a pin, or some¬ 
thing of that kind. Later batches are potted 
in February, March, or April, and under similar 
treatment make nice flowering specimens in 
June or July. These late-potted plants always 
come into bloom at an earlier stage than those 
potted early in the year, and are, therefore, 
dwarfer, and altogether not so large. Keeping 
the growth short is a great point in growing 
good Marguerites, and this can only be effected 
by affording the plants abundance of light and 
air—that is, growing them only in low, airy 
span-roofed houses, in an open situation. Plants 
grown in an open country-place, surrounded by 
fields and fresh air, are not more than two- 
thirds the height of those grown in or near a 
large town, and, besides, they produce more and 
much finer blooms. The yellow-flowering kinds 
puzzle most growers, and I have even seen the 
shoots pegged down to the surface of the soil in 
the pots, and then brought up again, as well as 
other similar “dodges"* practised, to try to 
keep them dwarf. But nothing will effect this, 
except pure air, free light, and firm potting, 
with plenty of room between the plants. The 
double-flowering varieties of Marguerites are 
naturally much dwarfer and more bushy in 
habit, and are, perhaps, more easily managed ; 
but as their flowers are entirely lacking in the 
elegant simplicity that is the great charm of the 
single kinds, I do not consider them as an 
acquisition in any way, and, indeed, except as 
a curiosity they are hardly worth growing. 

Any of the varieties mentioned, if planted 
out-of-doors in spring, will produce an enormous 
quantity of bloom throughout the summer and 
autumn months. Indeed, in many gardens they 
become qnite a feature. They require an open 
and sunny position, and good loamy soil, to do 
well. Most of the single kinds flower well 
during the autumn and winter months, in a 
moderately-warm temperature—that is, if light 
is abundant and the air pure. The best way, 
I think, to obtain the largest quantity of 
bloom in the dull season is to pot on as many 
examples as there may be room for into 8-inch 
or 9-inch pots some time in June or July. When 
rooted out and growing again, plunge or stand 
them on ashes out-of-doors (in a sunny position), 
picking off all flower-buds until October. Then 
remove them to a light and fairly-ventilated 
house at 50 degs. or 55 degs., afford them liquid 
manure twice a-week, ana plenty of bloom may 
be cut from them for some months. The blooms 
of all kinds of Marguerites last a long time, 
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either cat and placed in water, or left on the 
plants, and, unlike most other single flowers, 
they do not drop their petals. Hence their 
popularity both as pot plants and as cut flowers. 


CULTURE OF CORREAS. 

Tins varieties of these evergreen greenhouse 
plants mostly grown are hybrids, raised by 
crossing the New Holland, or New South 
Wales speoies, the best originating from the 
scarlet-flowered C. speciosa, crossed with the 
green-flowered C. virens. They vary in colour, 
from scarlet to deep crimson in the tube, with 
a green or lighter-coloured band near the apex 
of the flower. They are very free-growing 
planta, of compact habit, much easier to manage 
than many things that have been introduced 
from the same countries. They are free 
flowerers, different varieties coming in bloom 
from April until the close of the year, indivi¬ 
dually lasting in flower for two or three months 
in succession. The flowers are tube-shaped, 
about 2 inches long, hanging from a stalk pro¬ 
duced from the mature growth. Why these 
Correas are not more grown for conservatory 
and general decoration seems unaccountable, as 
they are, for many reasons, suited for such 
purposes ; not the least of their recommenda¬ 
tions is their ability to bear, whilst in flower, 
being placed in a more condned situation, with 
a lesa amount of light, than many subjects would 
stand without injury. The absence of these 
and a number of other things that, when well 
grown, are both very handsome and also dis¬ 
tinct, can only be attributed to fashion, the 
influences of which are very often as apparent 
in the plants we grow, as in many other 
matters. This shuts out from general cultiva¬ 
tion in our greenhouses many plants that might 
with advantage be much oftener met with. The 
Correas, being comparatively strong rooters, 
will succeed potted in either peat or loain, but 
where the former can be had in good quality, 
it is preferable. It should not be used too 
fine, and ought to have added to it a fair quan¬ 
tity of sand, so as not alone to ensure porosity 
when the plants are first placed in it, but to 
maintain this condition for years, as, with 
ordinary care, they will last long. They should 
never be subjected to any reduction of the ball, 
or shaking-out process; consequently, it is 
necessary, in the first instance, to prepare the 
soil, so that it may last for some time. 

All the different sorts strike from 
shoot-cuttings, but we have not found them 
so certain in rooting as many things, except 
when taken off with a heel; to obtain cuttings 
in this condition a plant should have its 
branches all, or in part, cut back in February, 
and be immediately placed in a little warmth, 
to cause it to break more freely. By this means 
cuttings about 3 inches or 4 inches long may be 
had in by the middle of May ; put these, an 
inch or two apart, in pots filled with sand, placing 
them in an intermediate temperature ; kept 
moderately close, moist, and shaded, they 
should be rooted in two months, when give 
more air, and reduce the shading; move 
singly into small pots, and encourage growth 
by keeping them moderately warm until the 
eud of August, in the interim pinching out 
the points. Keep through the winter at about 
45 degs. in the night, and towards May 
they should bear moving into 4 inch pots, 
using soil such as above indicated. During 
the growing season let them be a little closer, 
with an atmosphere somewhat more moist than 
needful for larger stock, syringing overhead 
daily. Again, towards autumn, Keep cool, and 
the atmosphere drier, and winter as before. 
Correas do not make so much root as many 
hard-wooded plants, therefore it is not advisable 
to attempt giving them more than one shift 
during the year. It is best to repot them about 
the middle of April. If the pots are well filled with 
roots give them a 3-inch shift; make the new 
soil tolerably firm. A day previous to the pot¬ 
ting see that the ball is well moistened, but do 
not give any water afterwards until it is abso¬ 
lutely required. If the material on which the 
pots stand is kept damp, the length of time be 
tween the operation of potting and the period 
for giving water will be prolonged. To further 
extend this, keep the house a little close, and 
the increased warmth will assist growth. After 
potting, immediately train the shoots out so as 
to give a well-furnished bottom to ,he plants. 
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They are rather inclined to an erect habit of 
growth, and are sufficiently strong in their wood 
to do without much support from sticks. This 
latter fact frequently leads to the omission of 
tying them out whilst young, which omission 
has the certain effect of spoiling them as they 
run up and leave the bottoms scant of shoots. 
Stop the points to induce them to break back 
and form bushy specimens. All through the 
spring and early part of summer, close the 
house soon in the after¬ 
noons to assist growth, 
and damp the plants 
overhead at the time of 
shutting up; in very 
bright weather, a little 
shade in the middle of 
the day will help them. 
Do not let the soil ever 
become so dry before 
water is given as in the 
case of delicate, hard- 
wooded subjects. Should 
any shoots take the 
lead, so as to unduly 
rob the weaker ones, 

S inch the points out and 
end them down so as 
to give the others a 
chance of equalising the 
growth. In August, 
cease syringing over¬ 
head, and give air plen¬ 
tifully, night and day, 
to ripen up the growth. 
This is necessary to 
mature the young wood, 
and to cause it to flower 
more freely ; but the 
ripening process need not 
be carried so far as with 


things. When the flowering is over, they 
should at once be moved to a situation such as 
that in which they have been grown, and their 
shoots shortened back and tied out. Winter as 
previously, and again move into larger pots in 
the spring, giving them 2 inches or 3 inches 
more room, according to the quantity of 
roots they have; treat os before through 
the early part of summer. This season 
they will make well furnished, small speci¬ 
mens, and will bear a good head of bloom. 
Attend to the tying, so as to keep them in 
shape ; but at no time will they require more 
than a limited number of sticks to hold the 
principal shoots sufficiently open. After they 
have flowered again, go over them, and shorten 
back the growth. It willj not be advisable to 
repot in the ensuing spring, as before, un¬ 
less very large plants are required, for they 
may be kept for years in a healthy, flowering 
condition by the use of manure-water, given 
once a week or so through the growing season. 
They will be found to answer for ordinary 
decorative purposes better when thus grown to 
a moderate size than if larger ; and os these 
Correas are not difficult subjects to manage, 
a few young ones can, from time to time, be 
started to take the place of such as get old and 
worn out. C. bicolor, C. Brilliant, C. cardi- 
nalis, and C. magnifies, will all be found w f orth 
a place, and repay the comparatively little care 
required to grow them in a much better con¬ 
dition than they are often seen in. 

Insects.— Correas are little subject to the 
attacks of such insects as usually infest the 
greenhouse. Thrips sometimes make their ap¬ 
pearance upon them, and must be destroyed by 
fumigation or dipping. They also sometimes 
get affected with scale, >>oth white and brown, 
if they are placed under, or in contact with, 
other things on which the insects exist. Remove 
the brown species by the use of sponge and 
brush ; for white scale, repeated dipping, 
or syringing with strong insecticide in the 
winter season, will be necessary. T. B. 


Rochea falcata.—A 
few weeks ago 1 thought 
of writing to endorse what 
has so often been said 
about the difficulty of 
blooming Rochea falcata. 


Under a Chestnut tr e. (See p. 22 ). 


many hard-wooded plants, Correas not being at 
all subject to suffer from mildew. They should 
now be 

Wintered a little cooler than recommended 
for the previous winters. About the same time 
in the spring as before, repot, again giving a 3- 
inch shift, and use the soil in a little more 
lumpy condition. They will flower nicely this 
season, if all goes well with them ; in the case 
of these plants, it is better to pot at the time 
advised, than to defer it until after they have 
bloomed, as it will in no way interfere with 
their flowering. Whilst in bloom they may be 
placed anywhere in the conservatory where 
they will not be too much crowded with other 


I have had one for many years, and at first 
it always blossomed, being repotted each 
year, and never moved from a very suDny 
greenhouse. For four or five years it has not 
bloomed, whether potted or not. Two years ago 
I left it alone; but last summer, as it had 
grown so much as to be very top-heavy, I re¬ 
potted it in the middle of Jnne, and in July 
stood it out under a south wall amongst 
flowering zonal Pelargoniums, which shaded 
the pot, leaving the stems and leaves fully 
exposed to all the sun there was. I housed it 
again early in September. Now it is sending 
up two stalks to bloom, and, perhaps, more 
may follow. It is now a large plant. Perhaps 
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my experience may afford a hint to some who 
have been disappointed at not obtaining any of 
their lovely flowers.—C. B. 

16682.—Culture of Stephanotis.— You 
have weakened your plants by giving them 
10 degs. more heat than they wanted in the 
early part of the year, and your soil is too 
heavy, unless it is exceptionally well drained, 
and a large quantity of grit used with it. In 
other respects your treatment is right. Let 
your plants rest now for six weeks in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse, then examine the roots, and 
if the soil is sour remove a good portion of it, 
and use half peat with your loam. After they 
have been repotted return the plants to the 
stove, and keep the stems and leaves well 
syringed with clean water. Another year wait 
until the beginning of March before you raise 
the temperature by fire-heat above 70 degs.— 
J. C. C. 

16824.—Garden frames. —Tnere are many 
fine hardy flowers which are excellent for 
windows, but Which demand, when grown in 
pots, the shelter of glass in winter. Among 
these may be especially mentioned Carnations, 
Picotees, Polyanthuses, Primroses, and Auricu¬ 
las ; and I would counsel “ Contributor" to 
procure two or three good named kinds of Car¬ 
nations and Picotees, and sow some seed of the 
others. If Primrose and Polyanthus seed be 
sown now, the plants will gain sufficient 
strength to bloom a little next spring; but 
Auriculas will require another season's growth. 
Hardy annuals—such aB Godetia, Lady Albe¬ 
marle, and The Bride ; Clarkia pulchelta, and 
Collinaia bicolor—may be sown at the latter end 
of September, and will come into bloom and 
make a fine show for the window-ledge in June 
and July. Bulbous flowers, such as Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Narcissi, can also be brought along 
for early spring bloom; and in April, Asters, 
Phlox Drummondi, Stocks, and Balsams may 
be sown, to come in for a summer display, 
to go into the open, grown on for pot culture, 
or for window-boxes.—B yflsjbt. 

16762. — Stocking conservatory. — 
There are no better climbing plants for the 
conservatory than the red and white Lapagerias. 
55 degs. in winter is too high a temperature 
for a conservatory. The beat compost for 
Lapageria is turfy peat. If you read the pages 
of Garden ing, you will be able to ascertain 
the best plants for such houses. Liliums, 
Begonias, Pelargoniums, Azaleas, Fuchsias, 
Cinerarias, Genistas, Roses in pots, Camellias, 
&c., would succeed ; or you might choose many 
other plants that you like better.—J. D. E. 

16743.—Maiden-hair Ferns.— The only Maiden - 
hair Ferns that are likely to succeed in cold pits or 
hand-lights are the British Adiantvun Capillus-Venerisand 
the North American A. pedatum. I have grown the last- 
named successfully out-of-doors.—J. D. E. 

16744 — Azalea mollis bloom dropping off.— 
It is difficult to say what was the cause, without some 
knowledge of the circumstances. The plants may have 
become too dry at the roots; or they may have been in a 
draught. A sudden change from cold to too much heat 
would cause the buds to drop off.—J. D. E. 

Grevillea Priessi.— How many lovers of flowers are 
ignorant of the little trouble given by, and the constant 
bloom of, Orevillea Priessi (also called O. ThellemannianaX 
and of the great beauty of its crimson tassels and very 
elegant foliage.—C. B. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

17199.— 1 Thrushes.—! have a young thrush nearly two 
months old. Should it oommenoe to sing at the latter 
part of this summer, and is it likely to continue during 
next winter?—W. H. P. 

17197.—A suffering parakeet.— I have a parakeet, 
which is suffering with a disease of some kind. If any 
correspondents can give me a little information what to do 
with it I shall feel very much obliged. At the top of its 
wing it has a very sore, black, round lump, about the size 
of a bullet, and underneath another of equal size. The 
bird will not allow these to heal; as soon as they are in a 
fair way of of healing it pecks at them, and makes them 
bleed again. This causes the bird to screech and gives it 
great pain. I dare not handle it. It is about three years 
old. It is fed on boiled Indian com and scrape of different 
things, but no meat— Wolvbrhampton. 

REPLIES. 

17198.—Dead siskin (Frederica).—We fear we can¬ 
not. by making a poet-mortem examination of vour bird, 
aesist you in finding out the cause of its death; but, if 
you describe its illness, we may be able to help you. 


17123. —Canary not laying. — Take 

away her mate, and try her with a good strong 
two-year-old cock bird—one which has been 
previously mated this season would be best. 
Let the food consist of Canary, summer Rape, 
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and Hemp-Beed, but no Millet. Mix with the 
chopped egg some crushed biscuit, also a little 
bruised Hemp-seed. For green stuff, give Water¬ 
cress and Chickweed, and occasionally a little 
Groundsel, Lettuce, and Dandelion. Hang the 
cage in a warm, quiet place, where there is a 
good light.—H. M. 

Mopish canaries.—Many times I have 
noticed in Gardening questions respecting the 
treatment of monish canaries. I have a bird 
which was mucn given to moping. I was 
advised to give it some finely-chopped Onion 
once or twice a month. I have never found 
this remedy fail. Two or three days after 
having it the bird sang beautifully, and is now 
in vigorous song. Of coarse the Onion is not 
to be given when the bird is well. If corre¬ 
spondents who ask for advice on this matter 
will try this remedy, I am sure they will find it 
effectual. Spring Onions are preferable to old 
ones.— Constant Reader. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. 

(By AjtmiuM- Games, Edinburgh School of Cookery.) 
Omelets. 

This light and simple dish requires a great 
deal of practice before it can be prepared to 
perfection. An omelet should never be cooked 
until just before it is required, and should then 
be served at once on a very hot dish. The 
mixing of an omelet is indeed simple enough, 
but not so the cooking. Be most particular 
about your omelet-pan, and do not use it for 
anything bat omelets. Always keep it scrupu¬ 
lously clean. A bright and clear fire is also 
indispensable. Have your dish hot before com¬ 
mencing to cook an omelet. Never break the 
eggs until you are ready to use them, and then 
beat them briskly for a few minutes, so that the 
yolk and white are thoroughly broken and mixed 
together. The flavourings which may be given 
to omelets are varied and numerous. What¬ 
ever herb, vegetable, meat, or fish he added to 
the eggs gives its name to the omelet. Do not 
attempt to use more or less than two eggs when 
first making an omelet, and never use more than 
six or seven ; better make two omelets with five 
eggs each, than one with ten eggs. Never add 
milk or liquid to the eggs, as it is liable to make 
the omelet tough, heavy, and flat. 

A plain omelet. —Take a piece of butter, 
the size of a small egg, three eggs, pepper and 
salt. Break the eggs into a basin, beat them 
briskly, and add pepper and salt to taste. 
Place a small omelet-pan over the fire, and put 
in the butter to melt without becoming coloured, 
quickly remove the scam, and pour the beaten 
eggs into the hot butter. Hold the handle, and 
keep the pan revolving, over the fire, until the 
omelet-mixture seems of nearly the consistency 
of cream ; let the pan then rest over the fire 
for about a minute, swiftly slide a broad, 
pliable knife or a slice, under one half, and 
fold it over the other half to form an oval 
shape, trim the edges neatly, and tilt the pan 
so that the lower side of the omelet may become 
of a golden-brown colour, and it will then be 
ready. Reverse the pan over a hot omelet dish, 
and serve quickly with the brown side upper¬ 
most. The omelet should be brown and firm on 
the outside, but soft and creamy inside when 
broken. All omelets should be thick in the 
centre, consequently, the size of the pan must 
be regulated according to the number of eggs 
to be used in making the omelet. 

Omelette aux Tomates. —Take three eggs, 
two Tomatoes, one clove of Garlic, pepper and salt, 
a squeeze of Lemon-juice, half an ounce of butter. 
Rub the basin into which the eggs are to be 
broken with a clove of Garlic, break the eggs, 
and beat them briskly, peel the Tomatoes, and 
pass as much of the pulp as possible, through a 
hair-sieve, into the basin containing; the eggs ; 
add pepper and salt to taste, with a little 
Lemon-juice; mix thoroughly. Melt the butter 
in an omelet pan, and cook the omelet as 
directed above. 

Omelettes aux fines-herbes. — Take four 
eggs, pepper and Balt, one ounce of butter, one 
tablespoonful of assorted herbs, very finely 
minced. The delicacy of this favourite omelet 
will entirely depend upon the mixtare of the 
herbs, which must be left to the judgment of 
the operator; for instance, Parsley, Thyme, 


Chervil, Chives, and Cress, may be mixed, bat 
one flavour must not predominate over the 
other; again, only Parsley and Thyme may be 
used, or a faint suspicion of Shallot or Onion, 
with CresB, and at another time a pinch of spice ; 
but the palate must be the director in all cases. 
Beat the eggs with the pepper and salt; care¬ 
fully mix in the flavouring, and proceed to make 
the omelet as before directed. 

A sweet omelet. —Take five yolks and three 
whites of eggs, one tablespoonful of pounded 
sugar, and one ounce of butter. Beat the eggs 
until frothy ; add the sugar ; melt the butter m 
an omelet-pan ; pour in the mixture, and cook 
in the same manner as for a savoury omelet; 
turn it on to a hot dish, and sprinkle over some 
pounded sugar before serving. 

Omelette souflbe. —Take four eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of pounded sugar, half a tea¬ 
spoonful of Orange-flower water, and one ounce 
of batter. Carefully break the eggs, and 
separate the yolks from the whites; put the 
whites on a clean and dry plate, and the volks 
into a basin with the sugar and Orange-flower 
water; briskly work these with a wooden spoon 
until they are of the consistency of thick cream; 
then whip the whites with a broad knife until 
they are sufficiently stiff to admit of turning 
the plate over without spilling the egg, then 
stir both lightly together. Melt the butter in 
an omelet-pan, skim away all froth, pour in the 
egg mixture, and let stand over the fire for 
about two minutes, just long enough to set the 
eggs at the bottom of the pan ; then place the 
pan into a moderately hot oven for about seven 
minntes, when the omelet should be double the 
size that it was when put into the oven, of a 
golden brown colour, and firm to the touch. 
Have the jam heated, a hot dish in readiness, 
and a piece of kitchen paper on the table with 
a little pounded sugar on it. Turn the omelet 
on to the pan ; place the jam on one half of the 
side which was next to the pan, fold the other 
| half over, and dexterously lift it on to a hot 
dish; sprinkle with some sifted sugar, and serve 
hot. 


QUERIES. 

17199.—Cornish heavy cake.—Will someone kindly 
tell me how to make Cornish heavy cake ?— 1 Trxxb. 

17200.—Sorrel.—Will Mias Griggs kindly tell me how 
Sorrel is prepared tor table ?— I. M. S. 

17201.—“ Chow-chow picklea”—Will any readers 
kindly inform me how to make what is termed “ Chow- 
chow pickle,” as sold by oilmen, chemists, Ac. ?—W. Gxll. 

REPLY. 

17202.— Candied marmalade. — Will 
Miss Griggs kindly say what is likely to be the 
I reason ofOrange marmalade, carefully made 
with the best sugar in March, already beginning 
to candy ? It is kept in a light store closet on 
open shelves, with a window occasionally open 
for ventilation.—A. # % The reason of mar¬ 
malade and jam becoming candied on the top 
and sides is sometimes Blightly over-boiling the 
sugar and fruit, and, at others, evaporation. If 
the jars are old and porous, the marmalade fre¬ 
quently becomes canaied round the sides and at 
tne bottom, and the jar sticky and damp on the 
outside, and if a jar is not tightly covered at 
the top the same result occurs on top of the 
marmalade, which *'‘turns” much sooner than 
jam. I should advise “ A.” to change the 
position of her marmalade, and put it away 
from the current of air.— Annie M. Griggs. 


POULTRY. 

REPLIES. 

17208.—Peculiar eggs (Bingie, Dublin).—Your egg 
was smashed in transit, and wm useless for purpose*)! 
examination. If you wish for information on the point 
you should forward a specimen, carefully packed. A 
matchwood box hardly seems to us a sufficient oovering for 
an egg sent by post 

17120.—Storing 1 ©ggB.— Some time ago I 
saw in Gardening a plan for Btoring eggs, 
which appeared so simple that I determines to 
try it, although fairly satisfied with the one 
I had followed of storing in lime-water. The 
plan was, standing them, small end downwards, 
in holes cut in wood, of a size just sufficient to 
take them; this, without any other preparation or 
process. In my case, I devised a case, made of 
common deal, having an open front, with a 
series of sliding shelves, each capable of 
holding sixty-three eggs. It answers perfectly. 
We kept onr winter’s supply better than ever. 
—Vicab, Wressdl, Howaen . . 

Original from 
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Important to Gardeners 


FRANCIS l CO. 

SUPPLY- 

1. —Garden Syringes of all kinds. 

2. —Indiarubber Delivery and Suction Hose. 

3. —Galvanised Wire Netting. 

4. —Indiarubber Door and Carriage Mats. 

5. —Gutta-percha Goods. 

6. —Superior Waterproof Garments. 

7. —Barometers, Thermometers, and Rain Gauges. 

8. —Prepared Chloride of Ammonia for destroying Insects. 

9. —Telegraph Instruments. 

10. —Insulated and Galvanised Iron Wires. 

11. —Medical and other Batteries. 

12. —Lightning Conductors. 

13. —Klectric House Bells. 

14. —Fire and Burglar Alarms. 

15. — Speaking Tubes. 

1R.—Adjustable Electric Thermometers. 

17. —Disinfecting Fluids, Special. 

18. —Francis & Co.’b Insect Destroyer. 

19. —Garden Tools of every description. 

20. —Quotations for every requisite. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

ADJUSTABLE 

ELECTRIC 

THERMOMETERS 

For GREENHOUSES, VINERIES, 
CONSERVATORIES, FORCING PITS, 
INCUBATORS, and for FIRE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

" Your Thermometers art now in all the Sheds, and to yon are 
tee indebted for uniformly strong and healthy Plants.” 

" Last night your Electric Tell-tale sat ed what is probably the 
incst house if Vines in the Kingdom.” 

" Your Klectric Thermometer is a mighty good thing, and no 
Wine Grower should be urithout them. Timely notice of 
a ppronching frost means the saving of perhaps a whole, crop.” 


THE 

ADJUSTABLE 

ELECTRIC 

THERMOMETER 

Is so applied, that when the temperature either rises above or 
falls below the degree at which it may beset, a hell is sounded 
or other signal given at however great a distance. Any 
number of Thermometers may be employed with the same 
Bell, so that every point can be under thorough protection at 
COMPARATIVELY TRIFLING EXPENSE. 

THE GARDENER’S 

RIGHT HAND. 

FRANCIS k CO.’S Thermometers are largely employed by 
Wine Growers in the open as well as under Glass, and are 
most valuable for Conservatories, Greenhouses, Forcing Pits, 
Hospital Wards, and In the process of incubation. 

Used throughout the Ostrich Farms of 
South Africa. 

ADJUSTABLE 

ELECTRIC 

THERMOMETERS 

Also form the most perfect PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE, 
the ever ready Alarm signalling the very first outbreak 
instantly. 

Readily applied. Fitted with ease and 
certainty. 

PRICES, 

Large Bell, Battery, and Thermo- \ X*Q 
meter, complete / ^/O 

Insulated Wire, Galvanised Wire, and Insulators as desired. 
Bells, Batteries, Thermometers, &c., separate if required. 
ALSO 

ELECTRIC FIRE ALARMS, 

AND 

ELECTRIC HOUSE BELLS, 

As supplied to the Government Offices and Railway 
Companies. 

ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 

Tht £3 set delivered. Carriage Paid , at nearest 
Railway Station. 


FRANCIS & CO., 

Telegraph Engineers and Government 
Contractors, 

Eagle Telegraph Works, 

HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 

SEND for ^CATALOGUE. 

Digitized by (jOOQK 


Will bo Exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Show, at Liverpool, on 29th Inst. 


THE NEW 

INSECTICIDE. 

The cheapest 
and most effica¬ 
cious Insect De¬ 
stroyer yet intro¬ 
duced. 

One pint makes 
from 20 to 40 gal¬ 
lons of wash— 
about five times 
as much as an 
equal quantity of 
any other insecti¬ 
cide. Kills green 
fly, thrips, brown 
scale, red spider, 
and other insects. Invaluable for destroy¬ 
ing blight on plants in pots. Vines, Hops, 
Plum-trees, and fruit-trees. Does not injure 
foliage or bloom. Mixos readily with 
water, and is easily applied. 

Prices.— In Bottles, 8 oz , Is. fid.; 20 oz., 
3s. 6d.; per Parcel Post 6d. extra. In one 
gallon drums, 10s. 6d. Special terms to 
large consumers. To bo had of all Florists 
and Seedsmen. 

THE PATENT 

SYRINGING STAND 

fSee Illustration). 




Commended by Judges at Crystal Palace Great Flower Show. An apparatus to facilitate the application of the Insecticide 
to plants in pots. Is constructed to hold any size of flower pot. The Insecticide is applied with ease to thu underside ofthe 
leaves, the foliage is not bruised, no waste of solution, none of if gets to the roots of the plant, and the syringing may be 
performed in the most elegant conservatory without causing any mess. PRICE 45s. 

THE PERFECT WEED KILLER. —Permanently destroys Weeds on garden walks, carriage drives, stable 
yards, railwaystations, kc. Saves many times its cost in labour. Cheapest Weed Killer. 

THE PERFECT WORM DESTROYER.— WORM OASIS on TENNIS LAWNS, BOWLING GREENS &o., 
easily PREVENTED by using our PERFECT WORM DESTROYER. Does not injure the Grass, and eradicates worms. 
PARTICULARS FREE FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 


The Horticultural and Agricultural Chemical Company, 

_TONBRIDQ E, KENT. 


RANSOMES’ 



Inventions Exhibition, 
1885, SILVER MEDAL 
for “New Automaton” 
Mower. 


LAWN MOWERS. 


Important Novelties for 1886, 

" NEW AUTOMATON,” the best Gear Machine. 

" CHAIN AUTOMATON," the best Chain Machine. 

" NEW PARIS," the best Small Machine. 

All Mowers sent on a Month's Trial, Carriage Paid. 
Stock in London at Arch 22, Spitalflelds Station, Bethnal 
Green. Orders executed promptly by all Ironmongers. 
Write for Price Lists of these and of the 

NEW PATENT LAWN EDGE CUTTER, to 
RANSOMES, SIMS, & JEFFERIES, LD., 
Ipswich, 





60 ft. £ in. 1-ply Hose, with fittings, 1, 2, and 3 
and complete, 19s. 6d. 

GARDEN HOSE, 60-ft. lengths. 


Size-|-in. 8-in. J in. 1-in. 


1 Ply . 

2 Ply . 


4d. 

5d. 


61d. 

64d. 

9d. 

per ft. 

Branch Rose and Jet.. .. 

1/6 

18 

2 3 

33 

— 

each 

Connecting Union .. .. 
Top End Union. 

7d. 

8tL 

lOd. 

13 

_ 

#| 

7d. 

8d. | 

jlOd. 

1/1 

_ 


No. 4, Royle’s Patent Tap 







Union. 

— 

1/10 1 

2/9 

3,8 

— 1 

• 1 


Cut lengths id. per foot extra on above prices. 

Hobs Reels trom 10/8. Texmib Marker, 10/8. 
All Paroels of 10s. carriage paid in United Kingdom. 


Please send for Price Lists, free. 


115, 116, 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


90 OOO extra strong tanned 

NETTING, 1, 2,3, 4 yards wide, Id. per square 
yard : 100, 7s. fid., 300 carriage paid. Makes good Tennis 
boundaries Thinner Netting, any width, 6s. 100,2U0 carriage 
paid. Both Inch mesh. Cheap Wire Netting, prices on appli¬ 
cation.—L. MAUDE, 292, Stamford st , Ashton nnder-Lyne. 



and durability, to any rnnehlnr In the market 


To be obtained through all the leading Ironmongers and 
Seedsmen , or direct from the Sole licensees, 

SELIG. SONNENTHAL & Co., 85, Queen Viotoria 8treet, 

LONDON. E.C 

IMPERISHABLE AND CHEAP. 

The New 


WINDOW FLOWER BOX. 



MADE ENTIRELY OF IRON AND TILES. 
Prices from 7s. Cd. Each. 

Write for full particulars to 


B. PRYOR, IRONMONGER, 

_ Paliton Junction. London, 1L 

DASHWOOD’S 

CONSERVATORIES. 

CONSTRUCTORS TO THE 

Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 

1886 . 

Estimates for every Design and SU/le. 

ARTHUR DASHWOOD * CO., Ltd. 

_Sycamore Works, Wimbledon, S.W._ 

■REST TOBACCO PAPER or CLOTH, 6d. per 

•U lb.; 14 lbs. 6a. fid. Specialite Tobacco Paper, cannot bo 
excelled, 7d. per lb.: 14 lb., 7s. 6d. Tobacco Water, strong, 
8d. per gallon. Considerable reduction for large quantities. 
— HAMBLY k CO . Thoroas-lane. Bristol. 
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HOW TO SEND CUT ROSES BY POST. 


Numbers of Roses are being constantly sent 
from the country to town friends, and many of 
the consignments, I am afraid, do not reach 
their destination in good condition, owing 
principally to the thoughtless manner in which 
they are packed. If they are not properly 
packed, those who receive them, whether after a 
short or long journey, will find them of little 
value. Some judgment is required in cutting the 
blooms; none that are more than half blown 
are suitable for packing. Then, again, if it is 
impossible to out and pack these half-opened 
blooms in the morning, while yet the dew 
Is on them, the least that can be done 
is to cut them and place them in water in 
a cool dark room for a few hours in order to 


fortify them for their trying ordeal. To out 
them and pack them straight from the bright 
sunshine is altogether wrong, yet many unthink¬ 
ingly adopt this practice. One lady who came 
to me for advice, had discovered that several 
boxes of Roses sent up to town had arrived in a 
miserable plight, and that, too, in spite of 
great pains taken with them. All had been cut 
and at once packed in cotton wool, than which 
there exists no worse material for packing 
flowers, especially when used in a dry state. 
Cotton wool absorbs moisture from the flowers, 
which turn out of it withered and nearly 
spoilt The material used should, on the 
contrary, be capable of preserving moisture, 
if not of actually supplying it, and only a little is 
needed. I find Spinach leaves best for pack¬ 
ing. The Roses should be laid closely, evenly, 
and flatly in these; another layer of leaves 
should be placed on the top, and the lid should 
fit down tightly on them. Thus packed, it is 
surprising how beautifully fresh the blooms will 
turn out We are packing postal boxes with 
Roses and other choice flowers nearly every 
day, and no complaint is ever received respect¬ 
ing them—they arrive quite fresh. YetSpinaoh 
leaves are the principal, aud oftentimes the only, 
packing material employed. Cabbage Lettuce 
leaves, if not too coarse, will answer nearly as 
well, fluid slightly damped common Fern fronds 
are also available for the purpose, and can be 
turned to good account when their destination 
is reached. Freeh clean Moss and also Selagi- 
nella Kranssiana are frequently used for pack¬ 
ing^ flowers, and with excellent results—any 
springy moist material, in fact, being prefer¬ 
able to ootton wool. If the latter must be used, 
a layer of damp silver or tissue paper should be 
placed between it and the flowers, and this will 
protect them from the absorbing power of the 
wool. Boxes that will crash easily onght not to be 
employed, and as light, handy boxes can be 
purchased cheaply at most confectioners’, I 
would recommend these for small quantities of 
looses, and grocers’ boxes for larger quantities. 
Single layers, provided the lid fits closely on 
them, are best; if two layers are packed, a 
layer' of leaves. Fern fi^riaa, or other pmteml 
should separate them. r > Fror^ 
Digitized! by 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

THE MEADOW RUES. 

Though a larg genus, comprising a consider¬ 
able number of good botanical species, com¬ 
paratively few Thalictrums can be recommended 
for cultivation in the garden, except as fine- 
foliaged plants, and even then the number may 
be limited to two or three. T. aquilegifolium, 
and its variety purpureum or pnrpurascens, are 
really handsome plants, and worthy of a place 
in any collection for their beautiful and rich 
flower-heads, emd as they may be grown with 
ease in almost any soil, there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent their becoming general. T. flavum, 
rngosum, glaucum, collinum, concinnnm, and 
Jacquinianum are to be recommended only for 
large collections, cmd then, only nsed, and that 
judiciously, to vary the colour of the mixed 
border. They sure increased either by seed, 
which they ripen freely, or by division of the 
roots. 

The Alpine Meadow-Rue (Thalictrum &1- 
pinum), is a native of onr own country and far 
from being a plant to be despised, bnt the rarity 
with which it is to be found in collections of 
hardy plants is very remarkable. For cover- I 
mg bare spots in almost absolute shade and in 
the form of a carpet, T. alpinum vies with, if it 
does not surpass, most of the plants with which I 
am Acquainted. It grows well in ordinary gar¬ 
den soil, sending its tiny roots out in all direc¬ 
tions, even running up the sides of old Moss- 
grown stones, when of a soft porous character. 
It rarely, if ever, exceeds 3 inches in height, and 
produces simple, almost naked, stems furnished 
with whitish terminal nodding flowers. The 
leaves are very dark-green, and their 
upper surface shines as if varnished. It is a 
native of all the colder parts of the globe and 
flowers from May to July. It is readily in¬ 
creased by division of the roots. 

T. anemonoides has earned the popular name 
of North American Wood Anemone, tnere taking 
the place of our own beautiful A. nemorosa. 
It is sometimes called Anemone thalictroides 
and also Ranunculus nemorosus. It has the 
habit and general appearance of an Isopyrum, 
with the flowers of an Anemone, and the fruit 
of a Thalictrum. Just now, and indeed ever 
since March, this plant has kept yielding a sne 
cession of its truly pretty blossoms; indeed, 
among all the spring flowers, varied and beauti 
ful am they are, none have elicited more admira¬ 
tion than this Meadow-Rue. With ns it is 
perfectly hardy, growing almost like a weed, 
when once properly established. It seems to 
thrive best in pare peat, although we have had 
plants of it in pots do well in a mixture of peat 
and loam in equal parts. Our plan is to em¬ 
bed a large stone in the peat, olose to which we 
place the plant; in this way the roots are kept 
cool fluid the moisture is more equable. In our 
oflce it is partly shaded from the afternoon sun, 
fluid even at mid-day it does not strike direotly 
on it. The flower-stalks range from 6 inches to 
9 inches in height, carrying umbels of leaves 
and flowers together—a charming combination. 
The variety multiplex, the double form, is ex¬ 
tremely handsome, and though long an inmate 
of onr gardens, is by no means common. There 
is also a pue-flo wei*|d form, biiti, c .beijig Inf error 
to the type, it should be avoided. It is a 


native of the woods of North America from 
Canada to Carolina, and flowers from March to 
June. 

The Lesser Meadow-Rue (T. minus) is too 
well known to require minute description. It 
is a British plant, found on chalky hilly plaeee, 
or in shelly sand by the seaside—that is, if not 
quite exterminated. It looks well on rockwork, 
and the variety adi&ntifolium has well earned 
the name of Maiden-hair Rue, it being a fairly 
good imitation of the Maiden-hair Fern. In 
airy places, fully exposed to the mid-day sun, 
in light, rich, well-drained soil, it forms nioe 
thick bushy plants, the beauty of the foliage of 
which makes up for the rusty-coloured ineffec¬ 
tive flowers. The variety pubescens is also very 
desirable fluid useful for front rows in flower 
borders. It grows rather taller than the first- 
named variety and has a looser habit. It 
flowers in June and July. T. tuberosum is a 
handsome species, suitable alike for rockwork 
I and flower border. It is generally found doing 
I duty for the much rarer Isopyrum thalictroides, a 
name under which it has been received from 
nurseries. This species is also very easily col* 
tivated, and in a good, free, rich compost, the 
flowers are proportionately increased in sire 
imd beauty. It is cm extremely free flowerer, 
and well worth a place in even a small collec¬ 
tion. It grows about a foot high. Its flowers, 
which are pore ivory white and abont an inch 
in diameter, are collected into loose corymbose 
heads. It flowers in the latter end of May and 
June. It is a native of the Pyrenees, Spain, 
and other places. D. K. 


HARDY FERNS. 

All the hardy Ferns may be cultivated in onr 
gardens, and it is not at all necessary to imitate 
the conditions under which the plants grow 
naturally. Indeed, in some cases, it would not 
be possible to imitate natural conditions, and 
it would be undesirable to do so, if it were—as 
in the case of Allosorns crispus (the Parsley 
Fern), growing, as it does, on a bleak mountain¬ 
side, protected only from the scorching sun or 
winter blast by a rough stone. We have taken 
plants of it from such a position, and planted 
them, in peat, on the north side of a house, 
where they never felt the sun’s rays, and they 

g rew famously, with the aid of burrs from the 
rickfield. We also tried them in a more open 
position, and were even more successful. We have 
plants of them now twenty-five years old—great 
tufts. Aspleninm marinum, too ! What garden 
could provide for it the precipitous rocks, over¬ 
hanging the sea, to which it clings ? In fact, it 
does not take kindly to open-air culture, but 
produces rich, deep green fronds a foot long in a 
plant stove, or in the cool Orchid house. Ceterach 
officinarnm (the Scale Fern) I never found except 
on old wails where the mortar had become 
loosened. This I have grown for years in the 
shady oart of a greenhouse. I fill a pot half 
full of drainage, and form a compost consisting 
of half mortar-rubbish, and hau loam, and in 
this my plamts thrive admirably. They ripen 
their spores, whioh in their torn produce plflmts 
abundantly if sown on the rongh surface of the 
turfy loam and mortar rnbbiah. The diminutive 
forked Spleenwort (Aspleninm septentrionale). 
makes, foV it, very vigorouagrov^th under the same 
conditions. We grow the pretty little green 
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Spleenwort (Asplenium viride) both outside and 
in pots. If planted outside, all that it requires is 
the shelter of a bit of porous rock, and means to 
carry away the superfluous water. Stagnant 
water will kill all of them, while a single 
spadeful of suitable loam, a barrow-load of 
burrs or clinkers from the brickfields, and 
good drainage, will enable anyone to grow them, 
and in very unsuitable localities. No one with 
an eye for the graceful and beautiful can fail to 
be impressed with the charming variety of a 
well-arranged garden of hardy Ferns. Small¬ 
growing hardy kinds must have a corner to 
themselves. They require light, air, and root 
room, and this cannot be obtained if a Wall- 
rue Spleen wort is planted in juxtaposition with 
the more robust of its kindred, such as the 
Male Fern, &c. 

Hardy Ferns in pots.— Hardy Ferns are 
grown in most gardens in pots, and for this pur¬ 
pose they are well adapted. The tall and 
majestic Tree Ferns of the antipodes cannot find 
a place in every garden, but all can grow the 
numerous varieties of the graceful Lady Ferns, 
which quite rival in beauty and greatly surpass in 
interest the finest Tree Ferns ever grown. What 
infinite variety there is in the different kinds of 
hardy Ferns ! We grow some twenty varieties; 
but for a small collection the following will be 
suitable : Athyrium Craigi, Rutsoni, cristatum, 
Lowei superbum, multifidum superbum, Frizelli, 
plumosum, Vernoniaj, Victorias, and crispum. 
A few of the most distinct of the varieties of 
the Male Fern are Lastrea Filix-mas, Pinderi, 
crisbata, crispa, magnifies, and Barnesi. Lastrea 
montana coronana is a distinct and pretty form 
of the mountain Buckler Fern. I have not yet 
planted it out, but it is a charming little pot 
plant. The soft prickly Shield Fern has 
sported into many distinct and graceful forms, 
of which the best are Polystichum angulare 
gracile, proliferum, plumosum, and granaiceps. 
Even thecommonHart’s-tongue(Scolopendrium) 
and the common Polypody (Polypodium) have 
sported into many distinct and fine forms. In the 
former, the variety Kelwayi is the most curious, 
while crispum is the most handsome. The recently 
introduced form of Polypodium vulgare, named 
cornubienBe Fowleri, is not to be distinguished 
at first sight from the best form of the Killarney 
Fern (Trichomanes radicans). Indeed, one 
might fill pages with descriptions of hardy 
Ferns, including American species. Hardy 
Ferns will make good growths in the greenhouse 
or conservatory, in frames, or, indeed, any¬ 
where, if sheltered from winds and too much 
direct sunshine or frosts. To grow them to 
perfection, as they are sometimes seen at exhi¬ 
bitions in June and July, they must have the 
advantage of a rather humid atmosphere as 
soon as they start into growth. Artificial heat 
is not necessary ; perhaps the plants do better 
without it. The only object to be obtained in 
using artificial heat is to push them on more 
rapidly for the purpose of getting the 
fronds developed earlier. They should be 
syringed every afternoon, and the house where 
they are growing ought to be shut up at the 
same time. Under these conditions, it is very 
interesting indeed to notice the rapid develop¬ 
ment of the fronds; they slowly and silently 
unroll themselves, and in a few weeks from the 
time when the unrolling process begins they are 
mostly full-grown. It takes much longer, of 
course, to perfectly develop all their parts. It 
cannot be said that Ferns, either hardy or 
exotic, are difficult to grow, and yet they re¬ 
quire careful attention. I pot all our plants 
carefully, using good compost. Ferns are as 
carefully treated in this respect as any other 
plants we have. The compost for the strong- 
growing Ferns is good decayed turfy loam and 
brown fibrous peat, mixed together in about 
equal proportions. It is a good plan to pot 
them once a year, when they are at rest. The 
drainage must be perfect. If this is stopped, 
or even mixed witn the potting soil, the plants 
will not do nearly so well. The small Ferns 
usually found attached to rocks or walls suc¬ 
ceed best in the mortar rubbish and loam com¬ 
post, with plenty of drainage. A small frame 
may be filled with such plants, and wou'd be a 
great source of interest. D. 

The common Musk can be pleasantly 
varied from its ordinary habit of growth by in¬ 
serting the old tops of herbaceous plants, such 
as Golden Rod and. the tall Ox qyes, into the 


flat growing patch. These old plant-tops may 
be trimmed to any form with the garden shears. 
The Musk will climb into the twigs, and assume 
the outline to which they are trimmed, forming 
dense masses of green and gold. I do this 
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grown under glasB solely for their foliage. As 
a plant for cutting sprays for garnishing it is 
most useful, and when its berries are assuming 
a bright coral tint, it helps greatly to take off 
the stiff formality of floral decorations. In 


regularly. The air circulates round the plants harvest festival decorations it is most appro- 
when raised, and diffuses the scent more freely, priate.— Hants. 

—Wrinkles, West Cheshire. _ 

Cistuses. —Happily, there are compensa¬ 
tions in all things, and those who live m the 
poor, hungry, sandy soils, insatiably voracious 


of “ good stuff” and water, can grow to perfec¬ 
tion some charming plants that cannot be en 
joyed in their fullest beauty by others more 
happily placed for general gardening purposes. 
Of these, the Cistuses, during this month at 
their best, are, perhaps, the most important, 
forming dense bushes smothered in flowers, and 


IRISES. 

Everyone admires the common Iris, but it is 
not everyone who is aware of the beauty and 
the delight that may be found in the many 
members of the family now in cultivation. 
Taking them all through, no other class of 
hardy flowers possesses that union of grace of 
outline with delicacy of colouring which is the 
charm of the Irises. The majority are lovely, 


enjoying the blazing sun and free air of an etf- ai ^ they are all worthy the attention of those 
posed hill top, that may faintly remind them of w “° i° v ® flowers as flowers, and who do not 
their original homes on the coasts of the Medi- I y e g ar ? P lant « mereI y a « material for construct- 
terranean region.—G. J. 


/Tib 


ing the gaudy or the grotesque patchworks, 
sometimes spoken of as gardens. By some they 
_ . _ _______ . __ have been compared to Orchids, and those who 

CALIFORNIAN POPPIES. delight in singular and beautiful combinations 

The Eschscholtzias, or Californian Poppies, are of colour, and to whom the pleasures of green- 
show flowers that have long been held in high houses and hot houses are denied, may find a 
esteem, and the variety Mandarin, which is good substitute in the cultivation of a selection 

of the varieties of hardy Irises. The 
genus is well represented in our 
gardens, and by species for the 
most part hardy, and possessing a 
considerable diversity of habit of 
growth as well as colour. They 
vary in height from a few inches 
to as ^much as 6 feet, and may be 
conveniently divided into two 
classes—those with bulbous roots, 
which are now called Xiphions, and 
those (the greater number) that 
have creeping stems. In treating 
of the culture of Irises, it is well 
to consider the bulbous and the 
non-bulbous kinds separately, as 
they require somewhat different 
treatment. 

The bulbous kinds, or Xiphions, 
should have a warm and sheltered 
situation, say, under the protection 
of a south wall. They succeed in 
almost any kind of light garden 
soil, but prefer one that is loose, 
friable, ana sandy. This, however, 
should not be too poor, but should 
be well enriched with thoroughly 
rotten leaf-mould and manure. Sun 
they must have, and the protec¬ 
tion, or shelter, must be without 
shade. They need an autumn 
drought to ripen, and a dry soil in 
winter to preserve, the bulbs, and 
keep them at rest; but in spring, 
when the leaves are pushing up, 
they love rain, if it is not exces¬ 
sive. This treatment applies to 
the Spanish and English Irises, as 
well as as to tho rarer Bpecies, but 
they will be found, as a rule, more 
here illustrated, is one of the most striking of robust than those of smaller growth. The 
the many improved varieties that have been great point to be observed is not to meddle with 
sent out of late years. A selection of some of the but baas long as the plants are seen to be doing 



Californian Poppy (Eachscholtzia Mandarin). 


the best kinds would provide the garden with 
a batch of most attractive flowers. The seed 
should be sown in August and September to 
provide bloom for early summer. The plants 
then get firmly rooted, and produce their bloom 
over a longer period than do those sown in 
spring. They are very hardy, and are said to 
bo exempt from the attacks of Bnails or slugs. 
Among the best varieties are E. californica 
(orange), E. crocea (saffron colour), E. c. alba 
(white), E. c. Mandarin (orange and crimson), 
E. crocea, fl.-pl., E. c. rosea, and E. tenuifolia. 

E. F. G. 
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1 and the tall Ox-eyes, 
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Asparagus as an ornamental plant. 
—Apart from the edible qualities of the garden 
Asparagus, it is one of the handsomest of fine 
foliage plants ; but the same inconsistency that 
banishes fruit-trees from ornamental grounds 
decrees that the only place for Asparagus is in 
the kitchen garden. However, beauty of form 
cannot be hidden, and, year after year, the 
Asparagus beds are the greatest of summer 
ornaments to the kitchen gardens. The plants 
revel in the sunshine with plumes of verdant 
green that are not equalled by many plants 


well, for they dislike disturbance, and when it 
is found necessary to transplant, because of ex¬ 
haustion of the soil, care should be taken that 
the bulbs are not allowed to become dry or 
shrivelled. It is advisable to place a thin layer of 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, or some similar material, 
to serve the purpose of protection during 
severe weather, and to prevent the flowers from 
being bespattered by mud during heavy rain. 
Some kinds produce seeds very freely in some 
seasons; these should be carefully collected, 
and when well ripened should be sown at once. 
This will be found to be a wholesale mode of in¬ 
creasing the stock, as they will make strong 
flowering bulbs in about three years. 

Most of the non-bulbous Irises like rich 
soil, full of decomposed vegetable matter. The 
coarser and stronger forms will feed on even 
rank manure, but to the more delicate ones th is 
is almost poison ; and all of them, indeed, 
thrive all the better if their foot! is given to 
them in a well-digested form. If it is thus well 
digested they can hardly have too much of it. 
As regards moisture, they vary a good deal. 
The common Pseudacorus, and many of the 
spuria group, thrive best in the damp. Others, 
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again* hate the damp—at least, in winter—and 
will stand very considerable drought in summer. 
The conditions that suit the majority are com¬ 
parative dryness in winter and am abundant 
supply of water in summer. Unfortunately, 
tius is the very reverse of what they generally 
meet with. They also vary a good deal as to 
the nature of the soil they like best. Some like 
a deep, somewhat stiff, but rich loam, and 
their long, thong-like roots reach down for an 
amazing distance, while others are partial to a 
lighter, looser soil, which, however, must be 
proportionately richer in vegetable matter. 
Most of these plants have every good quality 
that one could desire as regards hardiness, free¬ 
dom of bloom, and easy culture. As in the case of 
many other plants, their season of bloom is not 
long enough to please all; but, if cultivated 
in different places, where they are not in 
the wav when out of flower, this is not felt to be 
a drawback. The more vigorous-growing kinds 
are well adapted for planting among large 
shrubs, which ought to De more widely apart 
than they are generally placed in thin copses ; 
in tufts near water, and in isolated groups on 
the Grass near, they may be enjoyed, and also 
on mixed borders and beds, but they should 
not be plaoed in masses of shrubs. Placed as 
advised they would mark the season agreeably, 
and not be in the way when their bloom was 
over, as they are sometimes when grown in 
borders. In the smallest gardens, where people 
have not the space to plant them in these 
various ways, one of the best modes would be 
to establish healthy tufts in the fringes of the 
shrubbery. Another good way is to place them 
here and there in carpets of low evergreens, 
above which their flowers would be seen in 
early summer. It is worth the while of all who 
care for hardy flowers to devote a little atten¬ 
tion to establishing a good stock of these plants 
in their gardens. They have all the beauty of 
the finest tropical flowers without their cost, 
and will repay the trouble of first arranging 
and planting them so that their beauty may be 
seen to the best advantage, and so that they 
may not be in the way of the imperious needs 
of 44 bedding out.” Tufts of the finest kinds 
look very beautiful, here and there, among 
dwarf Roses. The flowering season of the Iris 
extends over the greater part of the year—in¬ 
deed, if the winter be mild, it is not an un¬ 
common occurrence to have Iris flowers through¬ 
out the year. The following are among the 
finest kinds :— 

I. alata. —This is a beautiful bulbous species, 
with fine large blossoms, the ground colour of 
which is a delicate lilac-blue, with showy 
blotches of brighty ellow, copiously spotted with 
a darker hue. The foliage much resembles 
that of a Leek, and is produced at the same 
time as the flowers. It generally commences 
to bloom in October, and, if the weather is not too 
severe, it produces other flowers about Christ¬ 
mas time. It is very easy to grow, as it merely 
requires a warm, dry, sunny border ; the bulbs 
should be planted in autumn in ordinary garden 
soil. The greatest drawback to its culture is 
that the flowers are spoilt by soil-splashings 
during heavy rains. If, however, the bulbs are 
planted among Stonecrop, or in Grass, on warm 
sheltered banks, their pale-blue blossoms would 
remain uninjured, and would prove a sort of 
attraction when our gardens are comparatively 
flowerless. The beauty of the flowers may also 
be much preserved by having a hand-light 
plaoed over them during severe cold, snow, or 
wet. Native of the Mediterranean region. 
Syn., Xiphion planifolium. 

I. biflora.— A handsome, rather dwarf plant, 
9 inches to 15 inches high, bearing large violet 
flowers on stout stems. Similar to this are I. 
sub-biflora and I. nudicaulis, which latter is one 
of the finest of all the dwarf Irises. It grows 
from 4 inches to 10 inches high; its flowers are 
large, of a rich violet-blue, and are produced 
four to seven on a stem in early summer. It 
has the vigour of the German Iris and the 
dwarfness of the old Crimean Iris. It is, how¬ 
ever, mach sturdier than this last, and is, in a 
word, second to no hardy plant introduced of 
late years. It is suited for the front ranks of 
the herbaceous border, and also well deserves a 
position among the more vigorous plants in the 
rock garden, as it is so dwarf. It should be in 
every garden where early summer flowers are 
valued. There are several other species 
similar to the three mentioned above, but they 
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are not so beautiful, and are all rare in culti¬ 
vation.) 

I I. oristata is one of the best of the dwarf 
rises; it has flowers of a delicate blue and riohly 
marked. It is a quaint, delicate plant, which 
grows from 4 inches to 6 inches high, with 
leaves that are very bread for the size of the 
plant. Its growth is peculiar ; it throws out 
long, slender rhizomes, wholly above ground; 
hence, it soon covers a considerable space. The 
way to manage this Iris successfully is to plant it 
among stones, with little or no soil. Thus 
situated, it seems at home, and the blooms last 
longer and keep in better condition than when 
growing on the ground. It loves a warm sandy 
loam. r 

11. fcetidi8sima. —The Gladwin is a well 
known, but undeservedly neglected British 
plant, 1£ feet to 2 feet high. Its flowers are 
lead-coloured or bluish, rarely yellow. A 
variety with variegated leaves forms a pleasing 
border plant, and is also an excellent house 
plant. The common green form is well worthy 
of being grown in semi-wild places for the sake 
of the effect of its brilliant coral-red seeds, 
which are plentifully produced in autumn in 
gaping capsules. It is propagated by division 
and seeds, which, if thrown m semi-wild places, 
ill soon spring into plants. \ 

I. Germanic a (German Iris) is the commonest 
all, and too familiar to need description. 
There are a few varieties of it, the principal be¬ 
ing atro-violacea, of a deep, rich, violet purple; 
Telfordi, with unusually large flowers of a 
velvety, dark purple; and Major, which is simi¬ 
lar to the last. I. squalens, flavescens, earn- 
burins, neglecta, hybrids, and amoena come 
under the same group as the German Iris, all 
being about the same in habit, but the colours 
of the numerous varieties are indescribable, so 
varied and rich are they. Like all the large 
robust kinds, these are good border plants, 
and are also well adapted for naturalising in 
semi-wild places, as they take oare of them¬ 
selves in any soil or position; they thrive best 
in a good light soil in an open, warm situation. 
The majority of the named Borts of the so-oalled 
German Iris belong to this group. I 
I. histrio. —This is a very beautiful bulbous 
species that, when seen peeping through the 
ground in winter or early spring, reminds one 
of I. reticulata, but its growth is rather taller, 
and the petals are broader and more conspicu¬ 
ously spotted or blotched. Its colour is rich 
bluish-purple, flushed towards the base of the 
petals with rose-pink, the markings being of 
the deepest purple, relieved by a crest of gold. 
The blossoms are delicately scented. It is one 
of the earliest of all Irises, being usually in 
bloom with the first Snowdrops. Its culture is 
simple, and it succeeds well under the same 
treatment as I. reticulata. Though a native of 
Mount Lebanon, it is perfectly hardy with us, 
but during severe frosts it is advisable to lay a 
thin oovering of some protective material, such 
as Coooa-nut fibre refuse, over the bulbs. 

I. iberica. —One of the most singular of all 
the Irises, yet very handsome. The flowers are 
large, the upright petals white, pencilled and 
spotted with purple or violet, while the droop¬ 
ing petals or falls are veined with dark purple or 
purple-black on a yellowish ground, with a con¬ 
spicuous dark blotch in the centre. This is the 
colour of the commonest form, but there are 
several, and one, ochraoea, is very distinot. It 
is a handsome plant, and far easier to cultivate 
than most persons imagine, being perfectly hardy 
and not at all fastidious as to its requirements. 
It thrives best in a rich fibrous loam, in which 
it can send its long roots deep into the soil. 
The rhizome does not require to be planted 
deeply—just below the surface is sufficient. In 
most cases the roots perish when planted deeply. 
The rhizome, during the winter, is very im¬ 
patient of moisture, and should be kept com¬ 
paratively dry. Coarse river sand should be 
used, the rhizome being planted completely in 
it, in the same way as many Cape and other 
bulbs are planted. By this means it is kept 
rather dry during the winter, and great assist¬ 
ance is also given to the plant in summer, as the 
young shoots can easily force their way through. 
Under this treatment the plant grows more 
freely, and can be easily multiplied by divisions 
of rhizome. It is admirably adapted for rock- 
work, or for the select border, and, when better 
known, will find a place in every garden. It 
flowers in spring, and though the blossoms 


are of somewhat short duration, their ex¬ 
treme beauty amply compensates for thfr 
drawback. 

I. KjEmpferi (Japanese Iris).—The laige 
number of varieties In cultivation under tiu* 
name have sprung from I. lsevigata and I. setose. 
They form quite a new race of garden plants, 
and every year many beautiful sorts are added 
to the number, being obtained chiefly by direct 
importation from Japan, though many seedlings 
have been raised in this country. The flowers 
of these Irises are extremely variable, both in «'« 
and colour, some measuring as much as 9 inches 
and 10 inches across. The large and double- 
flowered varieties, produced by the Japanese, 
and also, of late, in some European gardens, 
are truly magnificent; the flowers appear 
rather flat, presenting the outer segments in 
their entire dimension; the colours are very 
striking, and vary from white to lilao ana 
violet, and from sky blue to indigo, brown, and 
blackish-maroon. The varieties of I. setosa 
differ from those of I. lsevigata in having 
broader and less drooping petals, and often the 
three inner petals are of the same size as the 
outer, so that the flower is symmetrical in form. 
I. Kaempferi will grow in almost any kind of 
soil, but it succeeds best in a good loam, pro¬ 
vided a quantity of peat be added to it. The 
peat is not so much to afford nourishment as to 
retain moisture during the hot and dry summer 
months, for this Iris likes moisture, and its 
numerous roots will often go 2 feet deep in 
Bearch of it. It dislikes shade and prefers a 
sunny, hot situation. Two-year-old seedling 
plants of it flower in June and July, and among 
them will be found endless variations of colour, 
from white to dark blue, and from pale rose and 
lilac to deep maroon and brown. Complaints are 
often heard that plants of these Irises are diffi¬ 
cult to flower, and the fact is that, if not care¬ 
fully transplanted, they do not flower the first 
year, but are, on that account, much finer the 
second season. In short, they must be well 
established before they can produce fine flowers. 
They may be propagated t>y division and by 
means of seeds, which should be sown as soon 
as gathered, either in pots or in the open 
ground, when they will vegetate the following 
spring. 

I. pallida. —A tall and noble Iris, from 2 
feet to 4 feet high, having large, pale mauve 
flowers, with a whitish beard. The blossoms 
are sweetly scented, and appear in early sum¬ 
mer. There are a few varieties of this Iris that 
vary slightly in the depth of colour. They art 
all very beautiful. Similar in growth and siss 
is the common Florentine Iris (I. florentina), 
which has large white flowers, tinged with 
lavender. L albicans is a pure white variety 
of it, and very handsome. I. plicata and 
Swerti come under the same group, being of 
tall growth, and having deeply-forked stems 
and Targe, light-oolourea flowers, mottled and 
veined with purple. These are fine plants for 
borders or groups on lawns, and they grow well 
in any description of soil. 

I. Monnieri. —A bright and noble-flowered 
kind, quite distinct from any other in cultiva¬ 
tion. The leaves are dark-green, and the flower- 
stem stands nearly 4 feet high. The outer 
divisions of the flowers, which are very fragrant, 
are recurved, and are of a rich golden yellow, 
margined with white. It is not by any means 
a common plant. I. aurea, an allied species, is 
a noble plant, 3 feet to 5 feet high, with large 
foliage and long, stout flower-stems, that bear 
large blossoms o? a uniform brightgolden-yellow. 
I. ochroleuca is of similar growth and habit, but 
has white and yellow falls and deep yellow 
standards. It is a most distinct plant, and one 
of the largest of all the Irises; on this account 
it passes under the name of I. gigantea. All of 
these kinds are suitable for borders among the 
taller herbaceous plants, and in tufts 2 feet or 
3 feet within the margin of shrubberies. They 
thrive best in rather moist soil. Easily propa¬ 
gated by division or seed. 

I. persica is one of the most attractive and 
distinct of all theearly-blooming kinds, and one 
that well deserves a place in all collections 
where the soil is warm and dry. Its blossoms, 
which are produced from a tuft of bright green 
leaves that just peep over the the soil, are white, 
suffused with a pale Prussian blue tint, and 
blotched with velvety-purple. It is a native of 
Persia, and therefore somewhat tender, but in 
warm, sheltered spots, in light sandy soil, it 
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succeeds well enough, and flowers in winter and 
spring, aooording to the weather. (—Xiphion 
persicum.) 

f I. pumila. —The beat of all the dwarf Irises, 
rer to it we owe the many lovely varieties that 
create such a rich display of bloom in spring. 
It grows from 4 inches to 8 inches high, and has 
deep violet flowers, unusually large for the size 
of the plant. All the varieties flower profusely, 
but to be appreciated fully they snould be 
planted in large masses (a good-sized bed of each 
sort) or in broad lines. There are several 
named varieties, the best of which are the white, 
straw-coloured, pale-blue, and blush-coloured ; 
all of these may be found described in trade 
catalogues under Latin names. The most at¬ 
tractive is the sky-blue (coerulea), which, in early 
spring, forms sheets of bright colour. Similar 
in growth to I. pumila, but with larger flowers, 
is £ olbiensis, which normally has rich violet- 
purple flowers, but which also occurs with 
white, blue, yellow, and various other colours. 

L Chanueris comes also in this dwarf group, as 
do I. vema (a handsome, but rare Nortn Ameri¬ 
can species), I. italics, and several others. 
These all flower about the end of April or the 
beginning of May, if in warm localities, in light 

Ir Pseudaoorus (Common Water Flag).-— 
Common as is Pseudacorus, everyone who has 
grown it fairly, will admit its beauty. Who¬ 
ever has in his garden a pond or a ditch, or 
erven a thoroughly damp spot, ought to plant 
this Iris largely. Few things, indeed, are more 
beautiful than a great clump of this yellow 
Flag, with the tall leaves starting up from the 
side of a pool, and the golden dusters of 
flowers gleaming bright in a midsummer sun. 
Three things it loves—a rich soil, plenty of 
water, and abundance of sunlight. It is cruel 
to place it, as it is sometimes placed, in some 
dank, dark hole, where the sun*s beams never 
reach it; it is disappointing to plant it in a dry 
and stony spot, where summer is to it one long- 
continued thirst. But put it where its roots 
can run at will in rich black mud, and let its 
head raise itself to the full light of a summer 
sky, and it will be a golden glory throughout 
the long days of June. 

I. retig ulata. —One of the most beautiful of 
hardy flowers. While the snow is still on the 

S id—in January, or even earlier—the leaves 
to shoot, and while these are only a few 
s high, the bud open sout to the pale wintry 
sun its beauty of violet and gold. After the 
flower has faded, the erect narrow leaves grow 
apace, attaining one foot or more in height, and, 
as in the Crocus, the ripe ovary is in due time 
thrust upwards from the soil. This little 
treasure is indeed the Iris companion of the 
Crocuses, and these who have seen large 
clumps of it growing in some sheltered but sunny 
spot, in the bright but gusty days of February 
or March, may well wisn for the time when its 
netted bulbs shall be as plentiful as the Crocus 
conns. Two very distinct forms are known. 
One, the typical form, may be recognised by 
its deep dark-violet colour, and the brightness 
of the yellow. This kind comes from some 
parts of the Caucasus and from Palestine. The 
Other form is the one known as Krelagei, atten¬ 
tion having first been called to it by the well 
known, horticulturist, Krelage. It may be 
reoognised by its flowers being of a purple or 
plum oolour, with the yellow marking less 
vivid and the whole flower smaller. This kind 
Seems to be more abundant than the typical one, 
and is represented in many of the illustrations 
as Iris reticulata. It is the form common in 
tile Caucasus, the Transcaucasus, and Persia. 
It is a matter of some little importance to dis¬ 
tinguish between the type and its variety, for 
the former is not only far more beautiful than 
the latter—its deep dark-violet and lustrous 
yellow producing an exquisite effect, a long way 
surpassing the duller purple of Krelagei—but it 
possesses a delightful violet fragrance which the 
latter is absolutely without. One advantage, 
however, Krelagei possesses — it invariably 
flowers ten or fourteen days earlier than the 
type. Concerning its culture very little need 
be said. It is absolutely hardy, and may be 
planted wherever the Crocus is found. A 
sheltered spot is, however, advisable, in order 
that its tall narrow leaves may, after flowering 
Is over, flourish protected from the wind—a spot 
sheltered, but sunny. It flourishes in sandy 
•oil; it thrives iq/peit, which is dry and warm 
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in summer; it does well in common garden 
ground, and also in a stiff heavy clajr, so that it 
does not seem particular about soil. Some¬ 
times, however, it refuses to grow, and in damp 
places the bulbs will rot in summer. Since the 
flowers come before the leaves grow tall it makes 
a good pot plant, and a well-grown clump of 
the fragrant sort is a charming addition to the 
Christmas table. Some care, however, is needed 
to make it bloom more than one year in pots, 
and it is advisable that those who cannot give 
it the requisite attention should harden off the 
pot plant when it has flowered and plant it in 
the open, seeking a fresh supply for the next 
winter from some old clump or from bought 
bulbs. I. Kolpakowakyana is also a lovely 
plant, smaller than, though similar to, I. reticu¬ 
lata. There is more white in the flowers, and 
this makes it distinct. It is a new introduction, 
but quite hardy, and thrives under the same 
conditions as I. reticulata. 

I. ruthrnica.— One of the smallest of Irises, 
fts flowers, which are about 2 inches across, and 
of a bright lilac-purple colour, with a white lip, 
are borne on stems about 1 inch above the sur¬ 
face, and nestle snugly among the bright green 
slender foliage. It blooms during nearly every 
month of the year, though mostly in the autumn; 
but as the blooms are hidden among the foliage, 
ordinary observers are unaware of its being in 
blossom at all. It is of easy culture in any 



A tall, slender-growing plant, 
feet high, with narrow grassy 
leaves, and somewhat small, but showy, blue 
flowers, beautifully veined with white and 
violet. There are several varieties of this Iris, 
some of which are very handsome. The white- 
flowered variety, also called I. flexuosa, is a 
pretty plant, and so is I. acuta, but the double- 
flowered form is not so. The finest variety is 
I. orientalis, the flowers of which are larger, of a 
deeper colour, with a different veining, and the 
falls especially broad and expanding The bright 
scarlet or crimson tinge of the spathe sheaths gives 
the bud a remarkable beauty, even before the 
flower has opened. Melpomene and nigrescens 
are likewise very beautiful varieties in the way 
of orientalis, but finer than the type. The 
Siberian Iris thrives best in rich, damp soil, and 
this is, perhaps, especially the case with orien¬ 
talis and some of the other large-flowered 
varieties. But if it is to flower well it must 
have abundance of sunshine ; it will not show 
its real beauty in dampness begotten of shade ; 
nor is it, like I. Pseudacorus and some other 
forms, absolutely devoted to it, for when it 
becomes thoroughly established it will bear, with¬ 
out even flinching, an amount of drought which 
would be fatal to it when newly planted. When 
planting, it will be well to secure good ground 
to start with, for the plant has a very great ob¬ 
jection to being moved. Transplantation will, 
in most cases, prevent the bloom of the succeed¬ 
ing Bummer. Moreover, its real beauty does 
not become apparent till it has grown into a 
good-sized tuft. Place your plant, then, in 
thoroughly good soil, with appropriate sur¬ 
roundings, so that its head of flowers may be 
seen above dwarfer plants, standing out against 
still taller foliage, and then leave it alone. The 
Siberian Iris is a capital subject for naturalis¬ 
ing, for though it flourishes best in the soil in¬ 
dicated, it will grow and thrive in almost any 
soil, even in tne worst description of clay. 
It flowers in May and June. \ 

I. spuria. —Not a very attractive plant, 
though in some of the forms, as spuria major, 
and also in the Algerian variety known as 
Reichenbachi, the colouring is bright and hand¬ 
some, especially when seen in masses ; but the 
mixture which they offer of blue or purple and 
yellow is not pleasing, and, besides, there is a 
certain stiffness and want of elegance in their 
outlines. The smaller flowers of such varieties 
as that known as desertorum, with its paler 
flowers, narrow falls, and, in some cases, marked 
fragrance, or the white Guldenstadti are, how¬ 
ever, pretty. I. graminea is of no great value as 
a border plant; the flowers are too much 
hidden by the overtopping leaves, and are them¬ 
selves, singly, of no great beauty. Neverthe¬ 
less, their mixed blue and purple tints will be 
found to render them of value as cut blooms ; 
they can then be made to harmonise effectually 
with other flowers. 

I. sttlosa. —A beautiful plant, whose charm 
is enhanced by its flowering in mid-winter. 


which no others, except one or two of the 
bulbous class, do. Though not a very attractive 
plant, on account of its flowers being hidden 
among itB grassy foliage, this Iris should be 
grown in every garden, for, when mixed with 
even the most delicate flowers of the stove or 
Orchid house, the silky, sky-blue flowers possess 
a charm and softness unequalled by perhaps any 
other flower of the same colour. They are 
fragrant, and are produced from Christmas on¬ 
wards to the end of January. Although the 
plant is quite hardy, its flowers are so large and 
delicate in texture that some slight protection 
from rain and rough winds is desirable, unless, 
indeed, the position which it occupies is well 
sheltered ana the weather mild. It succeeds in 
almost any soil. It is also called, but not often, 

I. unguicularis. 

I. susiANA (Mourning I.).—One of the most 
singular of all the flowers of temperate and 
northern climes. It grows 1& feet to feet 
high ; the flowers, which are produced in early 
summer, are very large, and densely spotted, 
and striped with dark purple on a grey ground. 

It should be grown in sunny nooks in the rock 
garden, or on sheltered hanks or borders, always 
in light, warm, and thoroughly drained soil. 
We have seen it thriving perfectly as a border 
plant, and flowering well in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's garden near Broadstairs. Iris 
susiana may be treated as a perfectly hardy 
plant in some parts of the country ; a dry 
bottom and free soil are, no doubt, essential to 
success. In cold districts, or on heavy soil, the 
protection of a handlight would be desirable in 
winter. Asia Minor and Persia. Increased by 
division. 

I. tectorum is a charming species, second to 
none in point of beauty, and should find & 
place in the most select collections ; its blos¬ 
soms are large and of a bright purple, beauti¬ 
fully mottled with dark purple, and, unlike 
those of the majority of Irises, all the six 
divisions are on the same plane. Being a 
native of Japan, it is somewhat tender, but, 
if planted in a sunny, warm situation, will 
flower very abundantly, and show off its 
strongly-crested blue and dark-blue blotched 
flowers to great advantage. A rich soil, 
much sun, and some dampness are the con¬ 
ditions under which it succeeds best. In 
Japan, it grows on the top of straw-covered 
house-roofs, feeding on the decomposing Btraw, 
and exposed to sun all the year round. 

I. tridentata. —This is a N. American form, 
the falls of which are largely-developed, highly- 
coloured, and manifest real beauty in their form 
and markings. It is an abundant bloomer, a 
strong-grower, spreads rapidly, and is, in every 
way, a desirable plant. It occurs in the 
Northern States. The closelv allied I. setose 
from Asia is a far less beautiful plant. I. ten&x, 
also a N. American form, is a close neighbour 
of sibirica, and is a very desirable plant. Allied 
to tenax is the Californian form, I. longipetala. 
This, the various cultivated specimens of which 
appear to vary not a little, is a showy plant; 
but its rather long and straggling falls, in spite 
of their charming light violet or lavender colour, 
and their graceful markings, give it a more or 
less unfinished look. 

I. tuberosa (Snake s-head).—This is an in¬ 
teresting, but dull-coloured kind, 12 inches or 
13 inches high. Its flowers are small, of a 
brownish-green, streaked with yellow, and with 
a purplish-brown tinge on the upper part. 
There are usually two tubers. It is not 
worthy of a place in the garden, but, 
where admired, it may be naturalised in light 
soil. 

I. vabiegata is a handsome, richly-toned 
kind, growing 1 foot to 2 feet high, with large, 
slightly-fragrant flowers, having bright-yellow 
standards, and claret-red falls, beautifully 
veined. The varieties of this are very numer¬ 
ous, one of the most distinct and finest being 
De Berghi, which has deep, brown-purple falls, 
and bright-yellow standards. Similar in aspect 
is I. aphylla, with deep lilac falls, and wnite 
standards, veined with purple. This, too, has 
numerous varieties, the colours of whioh are 
indescribable, but all beautiful. L lurida, and 
its varieties, come also under this group. The 
same remarks as to culture and position apply 
to these as to 1. germanica. 

I. vtrginica. —This is a vigorous floriferoua 
plant, spreading very rapidly when grown in a 
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somewhat moist, rich soil. The flowers vary 
very considerably in tint, and some of the more 
deeply-coloured forms are not unhandsome. 
There is, however, a certain stiffness and for¬ 
mality about the blooms that prevent it from 
being considered a really attractive kind. More 
highly coloured, frequently very striking from 
the juxtaposition of a pure white and a deep 
rose tint, is the very closely allied I. versicolor ; 
but this, too, lacks a certain elegance, so that 
one is, in looking at it, led to wonder why a 
flower so beautifully coloured gives one so little 
pleasure. Many seedlings, both of virginica 
and versicolor, are in cultivation ; and though 
what may be perhaps considered as the typical 
forms of each are very distinct, almost every 
intermediate stage between the two may be 
seen. These thrive in any kind of moist soil, 
and are perfectly hardy. 


while the Pyrenean form, as its name denotes, 
comes from the Pyrenees. The misleading title 
of English Iris applied to the Pyrenean form 
appears to have arisen from the plant having 
been introduced to the Dutch gardeners in a 
roundabout way through some Bristol merchants, 
in who?e gardens it was a favourite long ago. 
The Spanish Iris begins growth early, and 
having attained a few inches in height it will 
remain stationary during the winter, careless 
of even biting frosts. In the spring, the tall, 
narrow leaves will grow apace, and a stalk, 
almost wholly ensheathed by clasping leaves 
and spathe valves, will, late in May or in June, 
bear one or two flowers whose great beauty 
consists in the vividness, and yet chasteness, of 
their colouring. The bulb, which produces off¬ 
sets in great abundance, is much smaller than 
that of the Pyrenean Iris, and its coat, though 



Golden Polypody (Phlcbodium aureum) 


I. xipiiioides (English Iris). — Like the 
Spanish Iris, this is one of the bulbous species. 
It is very handsome, possessing an infinite 
variety of tints in the blossoms, winch are large 
and have broader outer petals than I. Xiphium. 
The colours vary from white, through pink and 
mauve, to the deepest purple, and some are 
beautifully flaked and spotted. All of these 
may be had in a mixed collection. It comes 
into flower a week or so later than the Spanish 
Iris, but requires exactly the same cultural 
treatment. (= Iris anglica, Xiphion lati- 
folium.) 

I. Xiphium (the Spanish Flag or Iris).—A 
very old inhabitant of gardens. It and the so- 
called English Iris are at present the bulbous 
Irises most commonly cultivated. The native 
habitat of each is extremely limited, the Spanish 
Iris being found in Spaiiv^md Portugal, paid 
only here and there in 


it may be spokeu of as fibro-membraneous, is 
not nearly so thick and rough as is the coat of 
that species. The plant having been for many 
generations in the hands of the Dutch florists, 
many seedlings have been raised, and much 
variety of colouring has been gained, though 
the number of named varieties is not so great as 
in the case of the Pyrenean Iris. The prevail¬ 
ing colours are blue, with various shades of 
purple or violet, yellow, and white. There is 
a form, known under different names in dif¬ 
ferent florists’ lists, the opaque snow-white hue 
of which renders it very charming. The blue 
tints of the cultivated seedlings seem to be 
derived from the typical native Spanish plant; 
the yellow hues may be traced to the Portugal 
variety known sometimes under the name of 
Iris lusitanica. The Portuguese plants are for 
the most part yellow, and generally have the 
more funnel-shaped flowers, while the Spanish 


plants are generally blue and have more spread¬ 
ing flowers ; but the distinction is not absolute, 
and the cultivated varieties are mixed both in 
colour and form. Iris sordida is simply a form 
of the Portuguese variety, in which the yellow 
is blotched with purple or violet, a phase of 
colouring which is not at all uncommon in the 
Dutch seedlings. The Spanish Iris must not be 
waterlogged in autumn and winter. It prefers 
a loose, friable, sandy soil, which, however, 
should not be too poor, for it repays feeding 
with rich, well-digested stuff — thoroughly 
rotten leaf-mould or manure—by giving fuller 
and richer bloom. Sun it must have, but its 
slender stalks suffer from the winds ; it 
should therefore have the protection of shelter 
without shade. It needs an autumn drought 
to ripen its bulbs, and a winter dryness 
to keep it at rest; but in the spring, when 
it is rapidly pushing its slender leaves and 
shoots, it loves any rain that is not exces¬ 
sive. On the whole, it flourishes in dry 
places much better than the Pyrenean Iris, 
which will stand a much greater amount of wet. 
The Thunderbolt, or clouded variety, is much 
more robust than either the typical form or the 
Portuguese kind, and will flourish even grandly 
in stiff, damp soils, where the latter would 
speedily perish. The golden rule of not 
meddling over much applies most distinctly to 
the Spanish Iris. The new roots begin to shoot 
out almost before the old stalk has withered, 
and the bulb hates to be kept out of the ground. 
Plant, then, the Spanish Iris in clumps on some 
rich, loose, friable plot, where their bright 
colouring may be shown to advantage, and let 
them stay there year after year until the 
dwindling foliage tells you that they have ex¬ 
hausted the soil; but it will be some time before 
that comes to pass. E. F. G. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GOLDEN POLYPODY (PHLEBODIUM 
AUREUM). 

Although in general aspect the Phlebodiums 
certainly resemble the Polypodiums proper, yet 
the few species in cultivation belonging to this 
section are sufficiently distinct and readily dis¬ 
tinguished by their veins, which, instead of 
being free, are reticulated, and also by their 
sori, which, instead of being in single rows 
upon the end of their short veins, are disposed 
in several rows on the pinme. From a decora¬ 
tive point of view, Phlebodiums are extremely 
useful, their noble fronds, which in most of the 
species are glaucous, producing a striking con¬ 
trast with those of other Ferns, with which 
they are associated in the warm fernery. When 
planted out, their naturally wild-growing rhi¬ 
zomes grow apace, and produce fronds in abun¬ 
dance. These rhizomes, which are fully as thick 
as a man’s thumb, though seen on the surface, 
are also of subterranean habit, and have the pro¬ 
perty of extending underground to very long 
distances, with articulated fronds disposed 
upon them at short intervals. Phlebodiums 
may be used with advantage in hanging 
baskets of large dimensions, either by them¬ 
selves or intermixed with other Ferns with finer 
foliage, and also for covering dead Tree Fern 
stems. Thus grown, their thick, chaffy rhizomes, 
equal in size to those of the Hare’s-foot Fern 
(Davallia canariensis), show themselves off to 
perfection, the whiteness of the chaffy scales, 
with which their extremities are densely clothed, 
being apparent. The value of the small group 
of Ferns for decorative purposes is sufficiently 
attested by the fact that thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of them find their way to Covent-garden 
Market every year. Some growers, indeed, make 
quite a specialty of them—as much on account of 
their rapid growth as because of their distinot 
habit. As may be seen by the accompanying 
illustration of P. aureum, though their fronds 
are of variable dimensions they have a natural 
tendency to grow on a single rhizome, and 
would in that way be of little use as pot plants. 

To obviate this mode of growth the extremity 
of the rhizome is cut off entirely when only a 
couple of inches long, the result being the pro¬ 
duction of several lateral rhizomes growing out 
of the mutilated one in all directions, thus 
making bushy and compact plants. Being ever¬ 
green and strong growers, all the Phlebodiums 
require substantial food ; a mixture consisting 
of about equal proportions of fibrous peat, loam, 
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end silver sand suits them best. They must 
also receive a liberal supply of water at the 
roots while growing, and during that time they 
will also derive great benefit from occasional 
waterings with weak liquid manure. P. aureum 
may be fairly regarded as the typical species of the 
group, and the one to which the others appear 
to be more or less closely related. It possesses 
a very wide range of habitat, being common in 
the West Indies and in South America as far as 
Brazil, where it is found epiphytic on trees, 
especially on the Palmetto in the peninsula of 
Florida. It is a strong grower, strikingly bold 
in habit, and, owing to its glaucous foliage, 
oonspicuous. The popular appellation of 
‘‘Golden Polypodium, under which this hand¬ 
some plant is commonly known, may have been 
derived from the glossy bright brown colour of 
the scales that cover the older portions of its 
rhizomes, but it may also be due to the intense 
golden colour of the underside of its fertile 
fronds produced by the enormous quantity of 
spore cases by which it is covered, and from 
which when ripe a most profuse bright yellow 
fine powder escapes, and covers the upper 
surface of the barren fronds beneath. P. 


and these will, as a natural consequence, be 
much more likely to bear good flowers than 
others made under less favourable conditions. 

G. K. 


MACKAYA BELLA. 

It would be difficult to name a more distinct or 
beautiful greenhouse-flowering plant than this, 
and yet it is seldom met with. Its culture is 
easy enough, so far as grow this concerned, but 
how to flower it with certainty is not so well 
understood. Under proper treatment, however, 
the one is about as easy as the other, and as the 
cultivator must from the outset be acquainted 
with the plant’s requirements and its habit of 
growth, if he would obtain successful results, it 
may be interesting to refer to these characters 
now, when preparations should be in progress 
for a display next spring. Mackaya bella is a 
shrubby plant, introduced into this country 
from Natal. Its flowers are borne in racemes 
about April on the points of previously-ripened 
shoots. They are campanulate and of a delicate 
pale lilac colour with purple veininga ; they are, 
in faot, about the size ana shape, but of a some¬ 
what paler colour than those of the beautiful 
climbing Bignonia speciosa. 

Cuttings taken from the points of any young 
shoots root readily in any close frame during 
summer. It is advisable to propagate about the 
end of July to secure large flowering plants in the 
Spring after next. Young plants raised in 
summer will form little bushes in 5-inch pots 
by the following winter, but they must not be 
expected to flower much, as the wood oan rarely 
be sufficiently ripened for the purpose. These 
plantS' should be ripened and kept dry during 
the winter in the same way as older ones in¬ 
tended for flowering. In April or May they 
should be cut back a little and kept watered. 
When growth commences they may be trans¬ 
ferred to 7-inch pots, and from these again, in 
due course, to others 9 inches in diameter—a 
size sufficiently large for the season. Being a 
free and vigorous-growing p’ant, it requires a 
rich open soil and plenty of water, including 
some liquid manure, towards the autumn. A 
light position, either in a house or pit, where 
plenty of air can be admitted, is a suitable situa¬ 
tion in summer. An occasional pinching early in 
the season will induces eompact habit, and encou¬ 
rage the production of a larger number of shoots, 
uniform m strength and suitable for flowering. 
The essential conditions for securing flowers 
are, the thorough ripening of the wood in 
autumn, and the subjection of the plants to a 
long rest in winter, keeping them quite dry at 
the root, and in a temperature of about 55 degs. 
In February or March the flower racemes will 
push from the point of nearly every shoot, and 
watering and syringing should then be very 
gradually practised, as in the preceding year. 
When the flowers begin to expand in April, 
transfer the plants to a cool greenhouse, and 
they will retain their beauty for some few weeks. 
From the foregoing remarks, it will be seen that 
the cultivation of this beautiful plant is, as has 
been stated, simple enough. Its non-flowering 
may generally be attributed to improper ripen¬ 
ing or insufficient rest in winter. If the plants 
are kept altogether from the close, confined at¬ 
mosphere of the stove, and afforded a light, 
airy position in summer and autumn, the pro¬ 
duction of short-jolted growths wi|U be insured. 
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THE CULTURE OF LASIANDRA 
MACRANTHA. 

Thebe are two varieties of this evergreen 
warm greenhouse plant, L. macrantha and 
L. macrantha floribunda, quite distinct, and 
both equally well worth growing, but for 
totally different purposes. In shape the 
flowers are not unlike Pleroma elegans, but 
they do not possess the same intense colour; 
they are, however, much larger, and produced 
in greater quantities. They are among the 
grandest of all Melastomads. L. macrantha 
floribunda was introduced after L. macranth a, 
and is best adapted for specimen pot culture, 
being .naturally of a bushy habit of growth, 
blooming profusely in the autumn and winter, 
when flowering subjects are much in demand 
and not over-plentiful. It is a free grower, and 
will flower in a very small state, even in 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots; its large, rich, violet-purple 
blossoms are not of very long duration—they 
usually last only two or three days; they are 
produced in clusters from the points and axils of 
the leaves of the youngshoots, giving a succession 
for several weeks. Both varieties are easily struck 
from cuttings of the soft shoots, 3 inches or 
4 inches long, put in during spring, as early as 
they can be obtained. Put singly in 3-inoh pots, 
kept close, moist, and shaded in a moderate 
stove heat, they will root in four or five weeks, 
when remove the glasses and encourage growth 
by continuing to keep warm; pinch out the 
points when they have made a little progress, 
give a little shade when it is sunny, and syringe 
overhead in the afternoons. By midsummer 
move into 6-inch or 7-inch pots j they will suc¬ 
ceed in either peat or loam, the latter being, 
perhaps, the best; mix a fair amount of sand 
with the soil, as these plants, with their ample 
foliage, require, wh«n m active growth, a good 
quantity of water. After potting, treat as pre¬ 
viously until the middle of Angust, before 
which time the shoots should again have been 
stopped. Keep cooler through the autumn and 
winter, at 45 degs. in the night, until the end 
of February, when, to give a long season of 
growth, move into pots 4 inches larger. They 
will be much benefited, at this early season, by 
being placed in a house where they can still 
receive a little more warmth than the generality 
of greenhouse plants require. 

. Through the spring, give them plenty of 
light until the sun gets very powerful, after 
which, in the middle of the day, they will need 
a little shade ; give a sufficiency of air during 
the early part of the day, but close the house 
with a fair amount of sun-heat, syringing the 
plants overhead at the same time ; do not let 
them go short of water while in active growth, 
or it will have the effect of checking root-action, 
which would seriously interfere with the season’s 
progress. Pinch out the points of the shoots so 
as to induce the formation of enough branches 
to furnish the plants well. L. macrantha flori- 
bunda is one of the most easily managed subjects 
in this respect, but must not have this stopping 
neglected, otherwise it will entail cutting back 
the strong upright shoots that are formed in the 
centre of the plant, the removal of which will 
be so much loss in size. By midsummer, if the 
progress has been satisfactory, the strongest 

S lants will bear another shift into pots 3 inches 
irger, and the soil should now be a little more 
lumpy, and should contain as much of the de¬ 
cayed roots of the grass as can be obtained, 
potting quite hard. Where a good quantity of 
fibre exists in soil of this description, this plant 
will make rapid growth, forming a nice half¬ 
specimen the second year. After this summer 
potting, keep them a little closer for a fortnight, 
using plenty of moisture in the atmosphere, and 
continuing to damp the plants overhead ; keep 
the strongest shoots well tied out so as to 
balance their strength, allowing the weaker 
ones to assume an upright position, which will 
much increase their growth. About the begin¬ 
ning of August, nip out the points of any teat 
are taking the lead ; but after this time do not 
stop any more, or it will interfere with their 
flowering. Through September withhold shade, 
give more air, and cease syringing overhead, 
to effect the ripening process in the growth and 
formation of flower-buds; by the en d of the 1 


year, or sometimes earlier, these will be ap¬ 
parent, when the plants should be placed in a 
temperature of 48 degs. or 50 degs. in the night, 
to induce them to open freely; they can then be 
removed to the conservatory, for the decoration 
of which they are most suitable. The tem¬ 
perature here should be the same as that 
in which the plants have been kept pre¬ 
viously, otherwise the flowers are liable to drop 
before opening; after blooming, remove to a 
house where they will be kept about 45 
in the night: if lower, the leaves are apt to 
suffer, seriously affecting the roots. About the 
end of February 

Cut the plants back moderately, and place 
them where the temperature is a few degrees 
higher, this will cause them soon to break, 
after which they should be turned out of the 
pots and a small portion of the surfaoe-soil re¬ 
moved, giving 3 inches more room, using soil 
similar to such as hitherto recommended. Tie 
the strongest branches well out, and treat 
generally as advised for the preceding season 
in respect to syringing, shade, and air, with at¬ 
tention to stopping any shoots that are disposed 
to take the lead too much ; but this year the 

S lants will, in all probability, not show so much 
isposition to make unequal growth. They will 
not require a second pot this season, but most 
be subjected in the autumn to the slight ripen¬ 
ing process, by withholding shade, and by keep¬ 
ing the atmosphere drier. When the bloom- 
buds begin to swell considerably, give them a 
similar temperature to that of the previous 
autumn, to open their flowers. The time of 
blooming may, if desired, be somewhat delayed 
by keeping the plants in a little lower tempera¬ 
ture but this must not be oarried too far, or the 
result will most likely be the total loss of the 
flowers, for this is essentially an autumn and 
winter-blooming subject, and, unless an accident 
gives it a check, it is not disposed to flower at 
any other season. After blooming, the plants 
may be again cut back and treated in every 
way similarly to the preceding year, being 
given a further shift of 3 inches, and a little of 
the old soil being removed without disturbing 
the roots much. When they have bloomed the 
next autumn it will be best to destroy them, 
unless they are required very large, as voung 
plants are in every way to be preferred, ana 
from their quick and easy growth succession 
stock can always be brought on to take their 
place. The other variety, 

L. macrantha, when first sent out, very 
much disappointed those who grew it, from its 
straggling upright habit, which no amount of 
stopping and attentive cultivation appeared 
capable of counteracting, and for this reason, 
in most cases, it was discarded as worthless. 

It frequently happens that a plant which is 
admirably adapted for some particular purpose, 
gets a bad character by reason of its inability 
to conform to a process of culture opposed to its 
natural habit. Thus it was with this Lasiandra : 
its straggling growth, although rendering it 
unfit for growing into a compact bushy specimen, 
naturally suits it for the purpose of training 
up a pillar, wall, or rafter; grown in any of 
these situations in a winter temperature, a few 
degrees higher than that kept up in lbs 
ordinary hard wooded house, it is one of the 
finest flowering plants in existence, blooming 
for weeks in suoh profusion that no one, exoept 
those who have seen it so employed, can form 
any idea of the gorgeous effect it produces. It 
forms at the points of the shoots large clusters 
of from a dozen to a score of flowers, which 
keep on opening in succession for weeks together; 
to be grown to perfection in such situations 
it should not be confined to a pot, but should 
be planted out in a well-drained bed of good 
loam, to which has been added a liberal admix¬ 
ture of sand, with the addition of a good sprink¬ 
ling of charcoal or bricks, broken the size of 
pigeon’s eggs, to prevent the soil getting sour. 
The mistake is frequently committed of turning 
this Lasiandra out whilst in a small state; the 
soil then becomes sour before the ]>lant has 
enough roots to lay sufficient hold of it. It is 
best to grow it in a pot for a season, 
treating it in every way as to soil, water, sir, 
and shading, as has been advised for L. ma- 
cr&ntha floribunda; the shoots should not, how¬ 
ever, be stopped, but the plants must be grown 
on with a single stem until they have attained 
the height which will best adapt them for the 
position they are required for. Afterwards it 
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- will be neoesaary to take out the points, so as 
to induce the formation of shoots to cover their 
alloted space, when they will require nothing 
more than to be kept tied loosely in, and to be 
kept within bounds after flowering. In such 
situations, this and other plants frequently get 
weakly, through the soil beooming impoverished; 
to prevent this, an inch or two of the surface- 
soil should be removed every spring before 
active growth commences, and new added, and 
an occasional application of manure-water given 
daring the growing season ; so treated, they will 
last many years. Lasiandras are not plants 
particularly subject to insects. 

Red spider will sometimes make its appearance 
if the syringe is not sufficiently used ; in such 
oases, repeated washings with clean water will 
be the best remedy, as the leaves will not bear 
without danger of injury any application of the 
usual insecticides. Scale, either white or brown, 
Will live upon them; the brown species is 
usually small and puny, but in that state it is 
not so easily destroyed as when upon a plant 
that suits it better. Where it exists upon these 
plants, the beet way to proceed is to shorten 
cock after flowering, cutting away all the 
leaves, and then wash thoroughly with insecti¬ 
cide—repeat this two or three times in the 
course of ten days. The plants, after this 
cutting in, should be kept in a temperature of 
50 degs., so as to induce them to break. If 
affected with white scale, they must be cut back 
to the hard, mature wood, and dressed with 
strong insecticide; the mixture should be washed 
well into the equalities of the bark, and the 
dressing repeated several times before the plants 
break into growth. T. B. 


COCKSCOMBS IN AUTUMN AND 
WINTER. 

Cklosias are amongst the most showy annuals 
anyone can cultivate for greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory decoration. The seed is generally sown 
early in spring, and the plants brought into 
flower about this time and during the summer 
months. In my opinion, however, they are not 
SO much wanted now as in autumn and early 
winter, when flowers are lees plentiful. Of 
what value, for instance, are quantities of 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and similar plants just 
now when far more showy and sweet-smelling 
flowers may be had in profusion in hardy plant 
borders? We never try to have our green¬ 
house at its best when there is abundance of 
brilliant flowers in the open air ; attention is 
then given to getting up a good stock to come in 
when the outside ones have faded, and it is to 
fill up an important place then that I advocate 
the culture of late Celosias. They cannot be 
grown to pass through the winter successfully, 
but they may be retained in full beauty till near 
the new year, and about Christmas time their 
rich plumes are greatly valued. 

Seed sown now will germinate freely in any 
house or frame almost without the aid of fire- 
heat, and the young plants may be grown on in 
cold frames. If a pinch of seed is sown in a 
6-inch pot, one or two dozen plants are sure to 
come up, and these should be potted singly as 
noon as they have formed four or five leaves. 
They delight in a rich, sandy mixture at all 
times, and this should be given them from first 
to last. They require a little shade when newly 
potted, but after they begin to root afresh, they 
should be fully exposed to the sun. They 
should never be allowed to become root-bound, 
as this causes them to bloom prematurely. In¬ 
deed, plants generally show nower before they 
are of any great size, and in the case of those 
grown for autumn decoration, the flowers should 
be pinched off as fast as they appear, until large 
plants are formed in 8-inch or 10-inch pots. It 
mav be September before this stage is reached, 
and then blooms may be allowed to make their 
appearance as fast as they like; they will de- 
. velop satisfactorily in a little heat in October, 
and will remain good for many weeks after¬ 
wards. Red spider and some other insects 
often infest them, but a good syringing now and 
then will keep such pests in check, and if the 
slants are grown on freely, and never allowed to 
become stunted, they will never be very trouble¬ 
some. The kinds generally grown are the 
yellow and red-flowered sorts, and, although 
they vary a good deal in tint, the red-coloured 
ones are the most attractive late in the season. 

Cambrian. 


Nemophila insignia. —This pretty little 
blue-flowered annual Is well suited for green¬ 
house cultivation, and, as it blooms well in 
small pots, is useful where space is limited, and 
its diminutive Fern-like leaves lend something 
of variety to other subjects. Good free loam, 
with a little old manure, if at hand, will suit the 
plants, which should stand 3 inches apart, in 
4^-inch pots. The seeds may be sown now for 
summer flowering, and should be verv lightly 
covered. If transplanted into their flowering 
pots, the seedlings should be carefully handled 
so as not to injure the roots.— Stamford Hill. 
Watering: pot plants in hot weather. 

—Many people suppose that attention twice 
a-day (morning and evening) is sufficient for 
not plants ; but in hot, parching weather this is 
>y no means enough. I have known places 
where there were stated times for watering, 
and, no matter what the weather was like, none 
was done at any other period of the day ; but 
the highest excellence in the culture of plants 
in pots can never be attained when a hard and 
fast rule is laid down and adhered to in this 
matter. It is not only that, when watering is 
done at regular stated intervals, plants do not 
get water when they need it, but they frequently 
get it when they do not require it, and, if a 
plant is watered only an hour or two before it 
becomes sufficiently dry to absolutely need this 
attention, it will never make roots so freely as 
when watered at the right moment. Nothing so 
much excites the ire of a good plant-grower of 
my acquaintance as watering plants before they 
need water. “ Don’t give a plant water now 
because it will want some in an hour’s time,” 
is the remark often made to the young men 
with him; and in summer he has every 
plant looked over three times a-day, and in 
winter twice. Many root-bound plants should 
never get dry in summer, especially when 
making their growth or coming into bloom ; for 
although becoming dry may not do much injury, 
it often takes away from that vigour which is 
necessary to the attainment of great excellence. 
In market gardens I have known pot plants to 
be gone over every hour in the day, and the 
results well justified the labour bestowed. It 
is not, of course, necessary that a soaking be 
given each time, for if the whole of the soil in 
the pot is wet, a little given from time to time 
will keep it so, whilst preserving the roots in 
that equable state of moisture which they love 
to enjoy in the growing time. In the winter I 
consider that good is done by allowing plants to 
become nearly or quite dry from time to time, 
as the soil is thereby maintained in a sweet con¬ 
dition, and the roots in a healthy state; but in 
hot summer weather, every time the soil be¬ 
comes quite dry, there is a check which, if 
often repeated, has a diminishing effect upon 
size and beauty. In the case of plants which 
are exposed to the fierce sun the harm done in 
this way is often serious, though generally un¬ 
suspected by the grower, who may think that 
in looking to his pot plants twice a day he is 
doing his duty by them.—B. 

16814.—Propagating' Genista.—The Genista, or 
Oytisus, which you probably mean, can be propagated 
from cuttings of the partly-ripened wood taken about 
August. Cut to three joints, and insert in sandy peat soil 
in a cold frame.—E. 
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Sulphide of potassium for mildew. 

—In consequence of what I read concerning 
this last spring, I determined to give it a trial, 
and so far as I have been able to judge it is a 
sure and safe remedy for mildew. Seeing that 
we were going to have rather a bad attack of 
this pest in one of our Strawberry pits, I dressed 
the plants in the customary manner, leaving 
several frames to be done with the sulphide. 
These were done, one-half at the rate of a 
quarter of an ounce to a gallon, the others 
double that strength. In each case the mildew 
was killed, and the fruit came off quite clean. 
Moreover, I found no trace of injury done to 
the foliage ; whereas, when sulphur is used, and 
a few hot days come directly after, it is apt to 

g et burnt. Another year I should have no 
esitation in using this remedy extensively. 
Rose growers ought to find in this sulphide a 
boon, for sulphur is not only unsightly, but 
dangerous. And here I may remark how fully 
I am convinced that injudicious ventilation is 
one of the chief causes of mildew attacking 
plants. Cold draughts, or drying currents of air 
passing over the foliage for any length of time, 


will be almost sure to bring it on, while the 
preservation of a genial, growing atmosphere 
will, in a great measure, ward it off. I spoke 
lately to a Rose-grower of great experience upon 
this subject, and he assured me that he had 
known a few hours of inattention in this matter 
bring on a bad attack. With plants, as with 
human beings, nothing seems more deadly than 
a chill.—B. 


TREKS AND SHRUBS. 

Double Kerria japonica.— Among tha 
plants named for readers of Gardening, I have 
frequently, of late, noticed Kerria japonica, 
fl.-pl., and I am glad to see that so many, when 
they see it for the first time, are so much struck 
with its appearance as to be anxious to find out 
its name. It is one of the most handsome of 
flowering shrubs, and bean its bloom for a long 
time. It requires little in the way of culture, 
too, and it is a plant that deserves to be 
popular.—E. 

1 7059. —Pruning Rhododendrons.—I 

have been cultivating the better forms of 
Rhododendrons for twenty years, and I have 
many times proved that it is impossible to prune 
them without sacrificing at least one season^ 
flowers. If you cut back the youngwood directly 
they go out of bloom only one season’s flowers 
are lost; but if old hard branches have to be 
dealt with it will take two, and sometimes 
three, years before the young growth resulting 
from the cutting back is strong enough to 
flower—all depends on the strength of the soil 
they are growing in, and the age of the plants. 
Young ones will recover themselves sooner than 
old ones. My opinion about pruning Rhodo¬ 
dendrons is that, unless it is absolutely necessary 
to prune to keep them from encroaching on 
walks, they ought not to be pruned at all.— 
J. C. C. 

— In response to “ C. H. C.’s ” very intel¬ 
ligent inquiry as to whether “a few general 
principles could not be formulated to take the 
place of multitudinous directions as to par¬ 
ticulars which one generally meets with ?” I 
not only venture to think there are, but am 
increasingly successful in my own somewhat 
limited and altogether unprofessional attempt to 
alike discover and apply them ; and may I also 
venture to say that any man who is seeking 
after a principle, which is, after all, only God’s 
law or condition of anything, has at once my 
sympathy, and, small as that service may be, 
my assistance, if I have any ability to help 
him. Now the special principle (for I need not 
say that there are many principles in pruning, 
varying according to the terms or conditions 
upon which any plant gives its produce) which 
the intelligent querist seems to be searching 
for appears to me to be this : To make that plant 
which bears only on one-year-wood, whether 
it be Rose-bush or Vine (and I am this year at¬ 
tempting at least to apply it to Rhododendrons), 
perform two simultaneous and yet distinct 
functions—viz., make wood for next year while 
it is making bloom or fruit for this ; and this is 
done (after the plant has, by judicious cutting 
back in its earlier lifetime, been properly 
formed) by leaving, more or less alternately, 
one shoot long for produce, and cutting back the 
other for wood; and at leaf-fail cutting back 
that which has just fruited for the production 
of young wood. To an intelligent querist like 
“C. H. C.,” I need not expatiate upon the 
success that I have already realised, both in the 
Rose and Vbie, and some few other one-year- 
old-wood-bearing plants, both in symmetry of 
plant and quality of productions; and need only 
say that that success has emboldened me to 
attempt this year to apply it, with some slight 
modification, in recognition of the Rhododen¬ 
dron’s seeming repugnance to the knife, to 
a few choice specimens of it; and should 
“ C. H. C.” think my present experiment at all 
worth his enquiry, I shall be happy to send him 
the particulars of my modus operandi upon 
receipt of his address.— J. Doman, Bracondale , 
Norwich, 

Garden labels.— We hare received from the Royal 
Label Factory, Stratford-upon-Avon, a selection of their 
garden labels These are good labels, and they meet tba 
wants of many ; but tastes and conditions change so often 
in a really practical working garden, that, in our opinion, 
no label is satisfactory which can be used for one plant 
only. 

Original from 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A TOWN WINDOW GARDEN. 

Window garden! g in London and our large 
cities is often a poor thing enough, but, bad as it 
is, it is to be commended, and a stranger coming 
from cities where this kind of gardening is not 
practised, is often surprised to find what can 
be done in the dirt and dust of London. 
Window gardening is commended to the natives 
of great cities because it is supposed that it 
is the only mode of growing plants that they 
cau enjoy ; this is true, to some extent, but 
we have often, in wandering in country 
places, noticed how much better plants do 
in windows in the country than in towns. 
It is very curious that the observer may see 
growing in windows, in various parts of the 
country, plants which he cannot find anywhere 
else in the same condition—for example, certain 
Cacti, and even the little spreading Saxifrage ; 
and he is often surprised at the splendid health 
of the Geraniums and bulbous plants in such 
places. The light is sufficient, and the dry air 
of the country cottages suits many plants per¬ 
fectly ; in fact, the positions for gardening in 
and about the house, apart altogether from 
the garden proper, are almost innumerable. 
During our recent competition, Mr. Smail sur¬ 
prised us by sending a very pretty photograph 
of a window garden in the first floor of a town 
house—over a shop. It seemed to us a very 
pleasing picture, although a mistake was made 


my experience at the expense of many failures. 
One of my principal difficulties was to get a 
proper plant for the outer edge, and, after a 
number of years’ trial, I found Violas to be 
best. They bloom freely and well at the very 
commencement, and continue in bloom for a long 
time. Some years ago a sort of blight took 
possession of the Viola all over the south of 
I Scotland. I did not escape this, and found a 
kind of moth at the roots, which was the cause 
of the mischief. To save myself, I now plant 
two or three sprigs of Lobelia between each 
Viola, and this has a good effect, particularly 
towards the end of the season. Another diffi¬ 
culty was to get a good climbing plant. Of 
these I have tried a great variety, but for the 
last twelve or fourteen years I have had nothing 
else but the Nasturtium, “ Wight’s Victory, 
which I find best for my purpose, both for 
climbing and hanging. It is a most effective 
flower, and every year I use at least two dozen 
plants, which must be struck from cuttings. I 
often make it meet round the tops of my win¬ 
dows, and at the same time have it hanging, 
above 2 yards long, over the front of the 
cornice, waving gracefully, with its beautiful 
dark red flowers and fine green foliage. So 
much struck was an old gentleman, one day, 
with the appearance of the hanging plants, that 
he was heard to exclaim, 1 Eh me ! that man 
can no’ only grow the flowers up, but he can 
grow them uoon P The yellow Calceolaria 
and red Geranium never fail, and these 


to grow in height and grace, and bloom freely— 
‘ a thing of beauty ’—till the frost nipped it in 
October. The photograph was taken by Mr. J. 
Jackson, Newcastle-on-Tyne.” 


Are worms “ garden pests ? ” — 
Correspondents in Gardening often amalga¬ 
mate “slugs and worms” together as equally 
pernicious vermin. I have often watched for 
an editorial observation upon the justice of this 
association ; and you would relieve the feelings 
of many by stating authoritatively whether 
worms deserve, as slugs do, the character of 
malefactors. I say “ the feelings ” because, if 
“ the poor beetle that we tread upon in corporal 
suffering feels a pang as great as whea a giant 
dies,” few could bear to cut a worm in two if it 
be innocent; but if guilty one’s conscience would 
be relieved. The general verdict of tillers of 
the soil is, that the common worm is not only 
harmless, but is a benefactor, by keeping open 
the pores of the earth, and in other ways. But 
I have observed that his favourite asylum is 
round succulent tuberous roots ; and seeing an 
unaccountable movement in alately-transplanted 
cutting, I watched till one of those fat alder- 
manic creatures developed itself into a longj, 
tapering form, stood erect, seized the plant in 
its maw, and, with an incredibly expeditions 
jerk, disappeared with its victim beneath the 
surface. By the lanthorn and the spade I 
instantly dug to a considerable depth, but failed 
! to discover a trace of the captive or the captor. 



Our IlBADKRa' Illustrations: A Scotch window gar Jen. From a photograph, aont by Mr. T. Smail, of High-street, Jedburgh. 


which, to some extent, marred the photograph 
sent to us. Attempts are often made to show i 
too much in a photograph, and when there are 
a great mauy intricate and beautiful plants, as 
in this cose, extending over a considerable area, 
prettier pictures might be made of parts than 
of the whole, although it is very useful, no 
doubt, to show the whole, too. When so much | 
is endeavoured to be shown in one picture there 
is a difficulty in engraving it well, owing to the 
number of small objects that have to be shown ; 
this difficulty has prevented the artist doing 
full justice to the photograph sent by Mr. 
Smail. Had one of the windows been photo¬ 
graphed on as largo a scale as the camera would 
allow of, we should probably have been able to 
show a prettier picture ; but, as it is, we thank 
Mr. Smail, and feel sure that our readers, who 
have window gardens, will feel encouraged 
when they see the pretty results he has suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining. Mr. Smail has kindly 
Bent us the following notes :— 

“ I have practised window gardening for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and during that time 
have tried a great variety of plants. I may in¬ 
form your readers that I live in the centre of a 
street, having a southern exposure. Over my 
shop front is a cornice or balcony, 10 inches 
broad, stretching the whole length of the house 
—viz., 28 feet; on this there is placed soil 
to a depth of 8 inches—all being made pro¬ 
perly water-tight, and with a slight declivity 
each way for drainage. I knnv little of flowers 
or plants at first, jifia’toad^ ooniequf n^y, to buy 
Digitized 1 
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are stretched alternately across the whole 
length, broken here and there with a larger 
plant, such as a Lilium, Fuchsia, or Pelar¬ 
gonium. 1 have often seen a few plants of Phlox 
Drummondi and Sweet Pea have a very fine, 
irregular effect in breaking the straight line, 
blending the colours, and making the whole 
front look effective and well. 1 have always 
of late years had some plants of Perilla 
mixed among the Geraniums and Calceolarias, j 
and their dark foliage tells well. Petunias 
are fine bloomers, and I never have less 
than eight of them planted at proper dis¬ 
tances. I prefer the white and red-striped, 
and this year I am growing them in 6-inch 
pots, plunged into the soil; this treatment 
will, I expect, keep the plants from growing 
so tall, and will produce a better bloom. 
The principal and most effective plant in the 
engraving, is the Lilium auratum at each 
window. I have frequently grown this and 
Lilium longiflorum in the soil, but prefer to 
grow them in pots. Last year I tried four 
white herbaceous plants; two each of Matri¬ 
caria ioodora, and Achillea serrata fl-pl. The 
latter bloomed beautifully from the end of 
June until August; but when the bloom passed 
away, the dust from the street made them very 
unsatisfactory. This year I have three of them 
in pots, and as I write (at the end of June) they 
are just bursting into bloom. When this is 
passed, I will remove them and put something 
else in their place. The Matricaria, last year, 
came into bloom somewhat later, and continued 


I hold that we have no right to destroy the life 
that God has bestowed upon his creatures, 
except under the law of necessity, in one or 
more of its many forms or circumstances, but I 
so dislike the movement and appearance of the 
earth-worm that I can seldom resist the tempta¬ 
tion of despatching him. Will you justify the 
act of violence, or will you reprove it ?—J. W. C. 
# * # Worm* sometime* do harm to Under-rooted 
plants by disturlnng the soil around the roots, but 
they do good by lightening the. soil. Our opinion , 
often expressed before , is that, on the whole, the 
worm does more good than harm in the garden. 
—Ed. 

10932. —Royal Oak Day.— “ Darlington " 
does not give a clear account why the 29th of 
May is named 11 Royal Oak Day.” Charles II., 
after his defeat at Worcester, on the 3rd of 
September, 1651, escaped from Cromwell's 
troopers by hiding in a leafy Oak. After 
Cromwell’s death, the House of Stuart was 
restored ; and Charles II. landed at Dover on 
26th May, 1660. Charles’s birthday was on the 
29th of May, hence the custom of wearing a 
sprig of Oak on that day. The common, but 
erroneous, idea is that the 29th of May was the 
date of his hiding in the Oak ; but so early in 
the spring, very lew Oaks are in leaf at all in 
an ordinary season. The custom is dying out 
here, and throughout the north of England 
generally.—W. B. H. 

16831.—Cucumber culture.—will " H. B.. Man- 
Chester,” favour me with his address?—W. 8., 18, Butter • 
street, Hulme, Manchester. .. p- 
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ILLUSTRATION COMPETITION. 

Our readers will remember that, last July, 
we promised to arrange this year a competition 
similar to the one then in progress, in order 
that those who took suitable photographs during 
-the summer months might be able to compete. 
We, therefore, now announce a competition, 
confined chiefly to views of tastefully-arranged 
porches, verandahs, and arbours, pergolas,* 
climbers round windows, or on walls or trees, 
garlanded walks, and to illustrations of any way 
of growing climbing and rambling plants; at 
the same time, any beautiful illustrations of 
gardening interest will be heartily welcomed. 
The selected views will be engraved and pub¬ 
lished in Gardening, and a prize of Two 
Guineas will be awarded to the senders. 

The following rules must be observed by 
competitors:— 

First—The photos may be of objects in the possession 
either of the sender or of others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. The Editor is to have 
the right of engraving and publishing the chosen photo¬ 
graphs. 

Second.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and deecription of the object shown, should 
be plainly written on the baok of each photo. 

Third.—All letters relating to the Competition must be 
addressed to the Editor, ana marked “ illustration Com¬ 
petition.’' 

Figures of men or women, barrows, vases, 
watering-pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, implements, 
and all Uke objects, should be omitted from 
these photographs. The object is to show the 
beauty of the garden, and this cannot be done 
well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Photographs must be 
mounted, and must he received by Saturday, 
August 21._ 

BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—' Queries and answers are inserted in 
Q Aaowmsa free of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paver only, and addressed to the EDITOR*/Gar¬ 
dening, 37, SoUthampton-strect, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

17201.—Monkey flowers for exhibition.-1 ahall 
be obliged if someone will kindly tell me how to grow 
Mimulus for exhibition.—R eader. 

17205 —Asparagus plumosus nanus.—Will any 
reader kindly tell me how to treat Asparagus plnmoeus 
nanus, so as to get a large specimen as soon as possible?— 
Iris. 

17206 -Cat’s- tail Gross In garden.— Can any 
reader of Gardening give me an idea how to rid iny 
garden of a Grass commonly known as Cat’s-tail ? All my 
efforts are useless.— Homs Rule. 

17207.—Preserving herbs for winter use.—I 
should be glad to know exactly how to dry Mid keep my 
own garden herbs. Does it matter how the different herbs 
are mixed, and is bottling essential ?—C. C. L. 

' 17208.—Paint for wood and ironwork.—I should 
be grateful for information as to the best (most durable) 
paint for outside wood and Ironwork — frames, rails, 
arches, and trellises—and as to the proper season for its 
application.—8. 

17209.— Jargonelle Pear-tree.— I have a Jargonelle 
Pear-tree in my garden, ten years old, a fine, healthy- 
looking tree; blooms freely, but bears no fruit It has 
been pruned this year, ana again there is no fruit Can 
any fruit-grower tell me what to do with it?—J. C, 
Stavely. _*_ 


* Pergolas. —Not half enough is made in English 
gardens of the pretty Italian fashion of the shaded walks 
and spaces known as pergolas. In Italy, they oonsist of 
piers of masonry, either square or round in section, 
roughly plastered, some 12 feet apart along the walk; 
rough timber logs cross the path overhead from pier to 
pier, aud slighter woodwork is laid lengthwise again upon 
these. Upon this foundation grow vines and other climb¬ 
ing plants. A pergola for an English garden is best con¬ 
structed •( rough pieces of Oak. The top pieces that are 
left over when Oak is felled are the beet possible materiel; 
the larger and straighter pieces are chosen for the up¬ 
rights, and tne smaller crooked branches for the top. By 
planting with vines, rambling Roses, Clematis, Aristo- 
loohia, and like climbin*, plants, a beautiful and delightful 
covered way may be made, or a highly enjoyable open-air 
breakfast and dining-room. 


17210.—Snapdraspons for exhibition.—will some 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me how to grow Antir 
rhinums for exhibition ?— Rbadbr, Dalston. 

17211 . —Growing Grape Hyacinths In pots.— 
I wish to grow some Grape and Feathered Hyacinths in 
pots, having nothing but a oold frame. Will any reader 
tell me when to plant, size of pots, and give me any use¬ 
ful information on the subject 7 —Muscaii, Paddington. 

17212.—Petroleum and; Peas.— Have any readers 
of Gardening ever known crops of Peas to be weakened 
and really destroyed owing to tne seed having been steeped 
in petroleum ? Some feeble and sickly rows that I have 
lately seen are supposed to be affected in this way.—J. H 

17213. - Stephanotls.—What is the smallest pot in 
which I may reasonably expect a plant (now about 8 feet 
high, nearly all old wood) to grow and flower ? Is a tub. or 
built-in arrangement, necessary for a plant of moderate 
dimensions? what Is best manure?—w., Kensington. 

17214. — Spirtsa Japonlca,— Plants of this in a cool 
greenhouse have bloomed well; but the foliage has 
shrivelled up, as if burned. They have stood in saucers 
containing water. Will any reader enlighten me as to 
cause, and also as to proper treatment after blooming?— 
Novice. 

17215.—Plants for market.—Will any reader tell me 
the names of two or three of the best Pelargoniums for 
bedding and for flowering in pots, the two best Ivy-leaf 
for pot work, and two or three Fuchsias most suitable for 
pots for market ? Any other good thing for pot work that 
can be recommended I shall he glad to hear of.—P ike. 

17216.—Palms and Ferns for w a rm green- 
house.—Will some reader kindly give me a list of half-a- 
dozen 'alms, or Palm-like plants, whioh would thrive in a 
warm greenhouse, 50 dm. in winter, and an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature m summer; also a dozen Ferns 
for pots, suitable for the same house ?— Iris, Long Baton. 

17217.—Defective Rosea.— I shall be glad to learn 
why so many of my Gloire Roses have doable hearts. I 
have a large tree covered with Roses; but most of them 
are very defective in shape. The tree was well manured 
in autumn, and had an application of bone-dust as the 
buds were swelling. It is on a wall, and faces the south. 
—Dijon. 

17218.—Thistles on lawn.— Wilt someone who has 
been troubled with Thistles give me a hint how I may get 
rid of them ? I out them down every year with a scythe, 
but only succeeded In doubling the crop At present they 
are ready for cutting, but I wifi await an answer from some 
reader of Gardbning as to their destruction. Any hint 
will be thankfully received.—I vs a. 

17219.—Dahlias.—1 have a Dahlia bloom, fully ex¬ 
panded, on one of my Dahlias n • w, June 28th. Will Dahlia 
growers tell me whether this is not early for them to 
bloom? The plant is full of buds; It is one of last year’s 
tubers, which I put into a oold greenhouse the last week in 
February to get cuttings from, and I planted it out the last 
Saturday in May.—A. Ring, Islington. 

17220.—Tea Roses.—Will any reader cl Gardbning 
kindly inform me what is the beet soil for Tea Roses? 
Since I have had them from a nursery 1 have repotted 
them in marl, well pressed down. I find that they have 
made no growth since I have done so. 1 have not given 
them any manure. Do they require It ? At what tempera¬ 
ture should I keep greenhouse?— H. M. 8 , Walsall. 

17221.— Border for kitchen garden.— I have 
lately come into a reeidenoe, where I have, in front and 
kitchen gardens, about 200 yards of Grass border, 12 inches 
in width. I And it no end of trouble and expense to keep 
in order. Can any readers suggest some permanent sub¬ 
stitute ? I have had borders of Box recommended ; but 
can come to no decision, a 9 at gardening I am only—A 
Novice. 

17222.—Yellow Foxgloves.—I am desirous of try¬ 
ing to hybridise Foxgloves, and have already a few good 
sorts. I have no good yellow, however, and should be 
much obliged to any reader who would kindly send me a 
few flowers with pollen quite ripe for my purpose. I 
should also be glad to reoeive any hints through Garden¬ 
ing on the subject of hybridising Foxgloves.—J. 0. Arnall, 
Ferrybridge, Yorks. 

172V3.—Plants far border beneath shelves.— 
Will any reader kindly advise me as to best way of utili¬ 
sing space in a small span-roof oold house, about 8 feet by 
5 feet ? I have two shelves running all round, and a few 
smaller ones; but wish to know if I oould grow anything 
in a border under the lower shelf. What sortB of Ferns 
and Mooses would do, and would that be the best way of 
using it?—A., Kensington. 

17224.— Crops for exposed ground.— I have a 
piece of ground between my house and my neighbour’s; 
the width is about 14 yards, and it lays due east to west. 

I have it planted with Apple-trees, Gooseberry trees, and 
Rhubarb. The east and west winds make it Impossible 
for me to get any orep from the trees, and they blow the 
Rhubarb to bits. I should like to be told what would be 
the beet things to plant the ground with. — W. P., 
Huddersfield. 

17225.—Prize Pansies.—Can any reader of Garden¬ 
ing tell me the names of the Panslee that won the follow¬ 
ing prizes at the Edinburgh Pansy Show on the 18th June ? 
—Beet white and best yellow ground show Pansies; best 
dark, white, yellow, blue, orimson, and mauve self show 
Pansies; beet show flower in the room; best yellow, blue, 
crimson, and white self fancy Pansy ; best Picetee-edge 
fancy Pansy; beet bloom distinct from above fancy 
Pansies; and best fancy Pansy in the room. — Pansy, 
Thornhill. 

17226.— Plante of easy culture.—I have a green- 
house, the baok, ends, and part of the front of which are 
constructed of wood. I should be glad to know what 
plants of easy culture I can grow in it—I mean plants that 
do not require a great deal of heat to carry them through 
the winter, or a great deal of attention. The building is 
well sheltered from the oold north and east winds by 
houses, aud the position is very hot in summer. Could 
Roees, Carnations, Fuchsias, Piootees, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums be successfully grown in it, as they are my favourite 
flowers, and are they of easy culture ? If they are suitable, 

I should be glad to learn the names of ;«me of the best 
varieties of eaoh sort, as 1 only want to grow things worth 
growing.—A Beginner, Kettering. 1 
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17227. —Wood gardening. — Having road with 
interest the papers concerning wood gardening in recent 
numbers of Gardening, I shall be glad of any information 
as to the proper time to begin one, and also how to make 
a Gran alley. I have a large garden, bordered on throe 
sides by a belt of trees, two deep, on each side. They do 
not meet overhead, and there is plenty of light. The 
ground is overrun with weeds and wild Carrots. Would 
it bo advisable to dig the ground over now that they are 
in full vigour, and sow Grass se«ds in their place ?—York¬ 
shire. 

17228.—Greenhouse building.—I am going to 
build a small greenhouse (9 feet by 7 feetX all wood, and. 
having seen the lower part (about 8 feet high all round) 
of one house ooverod with slates on the outside, and with, 
consequently, much thinner woodwork intide, the building 
thus being much cheaper, I should be glad to learn if any 
readers know any objection to the use of slates. I should 
also lie grateful for any hints on greenhouse building.— 
Nemo, Worcestershire. ,*» You will find in Gardening 
for January 30th last (Bo. SCO) articles which may cueist 
you on the subject of building a greenhouse.— Ed. 

17229.—Border for Roses.—I have a greenhouse. 
14 feet by IS feet, span-roof, south aspect; it is boarded all 
round 8 feet high, and I intend to make a border for 
Roses on the two sides and front end—that is, south end. 
I mean to build a briok wall inside of the house 3 feet 
high, and to plant two rows of Rose-trees in the border, 
the back row to be climbers for the roof, and the other 
row dwarf Teas. Will any reader kindly tell me how 
wide the border ought to be, and what material the 
Roses should be planted In ? There will be no artificial 
heat in the house, and any hints will oblige— Notice, 
Keighley. 

17280.—Good King Henry.— Two years ago, in ooo- 
sequence of what 1 read in Gardening, I had from Boston, 
Lincolnshire, some roots of it. It produces quantities of 
shoots. The plants look healthy ; but it has a tendency 
to run to seed, and I am told by my cook, a Boston 
native, that it does not produce so many tender ahoots as 
in Lincolnshire, and even the stalks of the leaves are tough. 
Can any readers inform me if it would suooeed better in 
light ground, the soil in these parts being loam? — 
Bromley. Kent. Perhaps Mr. Gilbert, or some 

readers in the midlands, will kindly reply to “ Bromley." 
—Ed. 

17231.—Raising Roses from seed.—Would you 
kindly settle a disputed point for us—viz., Is it posable 
(or usual) to raise garden Roses from seed? I have 
always understood that no double flowers ever seed. Is 
this true? With many thanks for information past and 
futnre, your grateful reader— Bonnie Leslie. Nearly 
all the beautiful Roses in our gardens have been produoed 
from seeds saved from other double Roees. We not only 

P roduce new Roses in this way, but Pinks, Carnations, 
icotees, Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Asters, Cinerarias, and 
many other double flowers, are produced from seeds saved 
from double flowers. It is only fair to say that the more 
double the flowers are, the smaller the quantity of seeds 
they produce. There are some exceptions, of oonrse. 
Double Stocks and double Rockets do not produoe seeds. 
—J. D. E. 

17232.—Mushroom failure.—Could any grower of 
Mushrooms point out my error in failing to grow Mush¬ 
rooms ? The bed is in the back part of a pigs’ court, brick 
bottom, with door to shut close, so it is in total darkneso. 

I had the front boarded up about 2 feet high ; it is 2 feet 
wide and deep. I filled this with clear horse-droppings, 
trod moderately firm, and left it till all the rank heat had 
passed away, then spawned with Mushroom spawn, 
6 inches apart, covered the surface with 1 inch of fine soil, 
and gave sufficient water to keep the surface from getting 
dry. I waited three months for result, which turned out 
to be Toad-stools instead of Mushrooms. These came up 
very thlokly. I* it likely that the spawn was bad ? I have 
grown Mushrooms before where I could get bottom-heat, 
and have been sneoessful; but where I am I cannot get 
bottom-heat, and I am aeked to grow them. If someone 
will be kind enough to tell me how I oould be sucoeseful 
1 should be greatly obliged.—W. H. D. ( Bpping. 

17238.—English plants for Indian conserva¬ 
tory.— I am an Indian and gardening is my hobby. I am 
very much struck with the improvements wrought by your 
educated gardeners, despite the poor soil of your oountry. 
It is a pity that our gardeners in India are illiterate. As 
I am desirous of taking some plants with me to India, 
such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and incurved large- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, may I ask for advice—whether 
to pack them in Moss and cover them and keep them ia 
darkness, or to put them in wooden shallow boxes and ex¬ 
pose them on the deck ; if the latter course is followed will 
they not be killed by the sea air ? What is the beet 
way of taking them ? Glass cases will be very expensive 
for a large stock. Also, I should like some suggestions 
how to keep a conservatory cool to grow such plants as 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Auriculas which 
will not grow there under oi dinary circumstances; if the 
plaoe is artificially cooled down (as English people arti¬ 
ficially heat their places) I think they will grow. There¬ 
fore information on these two subjects will greatly oblige— 
Rubtanyi, B.C. 

17234.— Fungus on Melon leaves.— Having for 
two years past successfully cultivated Melons (in a pit 
under glass) in the garden, I am trying to do so agslr. 
The plants are strong, and apparently healthy ; but two of 
them are now showing a foreign growth upon the leaves 
and flowers. I enclose specimens, packed upon a little 
Moss. I must tell you that this year I have used some 
tan for heat, not having sufficient stable manure for the 
purpose. I have consulted several gardeners on the sub¬ 
ject ; but they cannot say what the growth is. I shall, 
therefore, be much obliged if you will kindly give me an 
answer as to what the growth is, and how it may be got 
rid of ?— Clicrland. ,** The “ foreign growth ” on Melon 
leaves is a fungus named Stemonites, one of the Myxe- 
goitres, or "slime fungithey are in a slimy condition 
when very young. They are beautiful objects under the 
microscope. By a misinterpretation of analogies, Prof. 
De Barv once attempted to remove these fungi to the 
animal kingdom under the name of Myoetozoa, or fungus¬ 
like animals. They will de no injury to the Melons, as 
they are mere superficial growths, and you will probably 
not be troubled by them again.— W. G. 8* 
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17285.—Chrysanthemums withering,—I was 
rim six Chrysanthemums last Christmas, three of which 
I planted In open border, and three in tube outdoors. At 
the present time they are all about 18 inohee high ; about 
a week ago the lowest leaves commenced withering and 
dying, and now all are following suit. 1 only have about 
three green leaves on the top of each shoot. Can any 
reader tell me the cause, and how to remedy it? Also 
the best time to propagate from them ?-Novice. 

17286.— Imantophyllum culture.— Will someone 
kindly reply to my request (16915) respecting the above ? 
How shall I proceed in order to get blooms next year ? 
The bulbs—large imported ones—were potted in the 
winter, and had two months gentle bottom-heat this 
spring. They are now in a greenhouse, kept copiously 
watered. The pots are full of roots, and the foliage is 
beooming ample. Shall I keep them in the greenhouse, 
or stand them out-of-doors, and when ought I to dry them 

off ?—IMAB. 

17237.— Climbing plants for seaside districts. 
—On taking up Gardening for June 26th, I turned to the 
article on climber-clad houses with joyful anticipation. 
Well, I by no means came empty away, and yet I am not 
quite happy. Here is my difficulty : Given a low wall 
running almost due north and south, how oan it best be 
clothed on the easterly side, which is, moreover, directly 
facing the sea, though not quite unprotected by shrub¬ 
beries at some little distance ? Roses do fairly well, even 
here, in our South Devon olimate. I should like to try 
some really hardy kinds, to whloh spring breezes, fresh 
from ocean, would be an invigorating tonic. Perhaps 
“ W. G.” can help—A Pbrplbxkd Onx, Teignmouth. 

17288.— Mushrooms.- 1 have a dark frame, 15 feet 
by 5 feet, 18 inches deep at the front, and 3 feet at the 
back. 1 filled it above half full of stable droppings, and 
when the bed was trodden down I spawned it, and covered 
a layer of soil, mixed with road scrapings about 1 inch 
thick ; in about eight weeks there appeared small clusters 
of tf ushrooms, about the Bize of Peas, and ever since then 
(about three months ago) these small ones have been 
coming and going in numerous clusters; none grew any 
size, excepting about eight, which grew to about the size 
of a crown pleoe. 1 water them enoe a-week with chilled 
water—about 2 gallons. Will any readers tell me what is 
wrong, and if I may expect any greater success?— 
Amateur, Staffordshire. 

17239.— Green-centred Roeee,— Many of my Roses 
are opening this year with a green eye, and this is the 
case both with young strong plants put in last year, 
and with those that have been many years in the garden. 
One raised bed, on which I have about three dozen new 
plants pegged down, shows this tendency very strongly. 
It was well mulched last autumn, and protected in the 
spring from cold winds. The soil is such as Roses are 
said to delight in—a rich, clayey loam, and, though we are 
near the sea, the absence of frost suits vegetation wonder¬ 
fully, as shown by the rampant shoots these very Roses 
throw up. The buds look healthy, except that they show 
rather more colour than usual, and it is not till they un¬ 
fold that the blind eye deolares itself. Senateur Vaisse, 
Duke of Connaught, Emilie Uausburg, A. K. Williams, and 
several other Roses of the same habit, are the chief delin¬ 
quents. The gardener planted the Roses rather too deep 
in the first place ; but, as they flowered well last year, it 
cannot account for this year's failure. I shall be obliged 
by any hints that readers may give me how to remedy this 
defect in my Roses another season.—P. J. I., Norfolk. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

17240.— Suckers on Cactus (A. C. C.>—Yes; 
suckers may be allowed to grow on Cacti. 

17241.— Cutting back Portugal Laurels (Gouty 
Toe).—A good time to do this is during the month of 
April. 

17242.— Laslandra macrantha fioribnnda (Iris). 
—You will find an artiole on the culture of Lasiandraa in 
this number. 

17243.— Dutch bulb-growers (Pike).—Wo cannot 
recommend tradesmen. Readers must make their own 
•election from those who advertise. 

17244.— Floral gum (Roseleigh).Soo page 228 in 
last week's number. 

17245.—Repairing garden hose (A. G.).— The 
notes you refer to appeared in the number for June 5th, 
which can be obtained from the publisher. 

17246.— Rosee (Dr. Young).— The Roses are very good 
indeed, and your sucoess is all the more oommendable, 
because of the difficulties you have had to enoouuter. 

17247.— Best Pansies (ThornhxU).-The lists you ask 
or have been given over and over again. Reference to 
baok numbers will give you the information that you 
desire. 

17248.— Eocremooarpus (T. C.).— Yes; in mild dis¬ 
tricts the Eocremooarpus would do out-of-doors against a 
warm wait Plant out in good soil when the seedlings are 
strong. 

17249.—Climbers fbr walls (Aphis).— Read the 
artlols on this subject in Gardening, June 26th, and make 
a selection from the numerous suitable plants mentioned 
therein. 

17250.—Tuberous Begonias (West Kensington).— 
No; you cannot make the stalks green by any special 
treatment. All you can do is to keep the plants in 
vigorous health. 

17251.— Seedling Passion-flowers (W. Huddle). 
—Your best plan would be to (riant out your seedlings of 
Psstiflora ooorulea at the foot of a wait They will make 
good progress there. 

17252.—Clipping Yew hedges (Trym\— Your over¬ 
grown Yews ought to have been out before, but yon had 
better do it now than not at all. The sex of the tree 
does not affeot the question. 

17258. — Cutting down herbaceous Pyre- 
thrums after flowering (A. C. C.y—Vo ; do not cut 
lhwn 9.9Y 11 • off the flowers, and If you out them saity 
yon will have a ssoond *-- - 
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17254.—Lopping boughs from Walnut-trees 
(Rev. F. OivstonX .—You could lop boughs from the Walnut- 
trees now. We nave been lopping trees lately without the 
slightest ill-effects, as far as we oan see. 

17256.—Artificial manures for Coleus (West Ken¬ 
sington). —We cannot recommend any particular artificial 
manure. You will see several advertised in Gardening, 
and any one will be suitable for your Coleus. 

17256. — Growths on stem of Vine (A. W. 
Waving ).—The specimens appear to be simply atirial roots. 
These are rery common on Vines, and some growers 
attribute their production to defective root action. 

17267.— V©itch’s Virginian Creeper (A. P. H., 
Bristol). —Ampelopeis Veitchi will grow rapidly in deep, 
rich, sandy soil, and, if planted in full exposure to sun 
and air, its lovely tints will be displayed in full beauty. 

17258.—Growing herbaceous Calceolarias In 
frame (Reader).— We have seen very successful results 
from growing Calceolarias in heated frames and pits—at 
least, kept in their places up to nearly the flowering 
stage. 

17269.— Hardy herbaceous plants.— Your ques¬ 
tion is not at all clear. If we understand it, what you 
wish to know is whether you can show Roses in a class 
for herbaceous plants. You cannot do so, as Roses are 
shrubs. 

17260.— Insects on Aspidistras (IP. R.S.,Br%xton). 
—If you oannot send us specimens of the Insects, we oan- 
not, of course, tell you what they are. We should advise 
you to try to destroy them by fumigating, and by dipping 
in Tobacco-water. 

17261.— Varieties Of flowers (J. W. Smith).— Yes; 
all ths Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, and Roses you men¬ 
tion are good kinds. Well-decayed stable manure may be 
used with advantage in the culture of most plants; but 
for those grown in pots ooncentrated manures are gene¬ 
rally employed. 

17282.—Artificial manures (West Kensington).- 
You are mistaken in supposing that a special manure is 
required for each kind of plant It is not worth while to 
make your work so complicated, and, speaking generally, 
you oan, with advantage, use for your stock any one of the 
manures advertised. 

17263. — Binding 44 Gardening Illustrated ” 
(H. W. C .).—It is not always possible to do what you 
suggest in ths arrangement of advertisements; but the 
binder would have no difficulty in removing any pages 
that you do not desire to have included in the volume. 
Binding-cases can be procured from the publisher. 

17264.—Tomato bloom not setting (John u. 
Ter son). —The fact that your Tomato blooms do not set is 
due to some error in cultivation. See whether the plant 
is in a position that is too much shaded. It may be that 
the atmosphere is too damp, or that the plants are 
“ drawn." Any of these conditions will tena to cause 
sterility. 

17265.— Dividing Irises (C. C. L.).— We should not 
be afraid of dividing Irises at any time, and we have 
lately been dividing them when in flower ; but, of course, 
to some extent, the bloom was spoilt A good time to do 
the work will be September; it will be best to divide and 
replant properly in good ground. Irises, after some years 
growth in good ground, are all the better for this atten¬ 
tion. 

17266.— Geraniums and Pelargoniums (S. E.). 
—Yes; you can stop your flowers in the way directed for 
Pelargoniums in No. 866 (p. 9). We have before pointed 
out to our amateur readers that the greenhouse plants 
grown in this country under the name Geranium aie 
Pelargoniums. The name Geranium is properly applied 
only to the hardy outdoor plants, natives of Europe and 
other cold countries. The indiscriminate use of the name 
Geranium often gives rise to great confusion. 

17267.— Thinning Spinach (E. K. B.)— Leave the 
plants as they are now, and if they become rather too 
thick gather and use the leaves. You will find that no 
great harm will accrue.—H. 

17268.— Rose leaves diseased (R. T.).— The 
orange blotohes on Rose leaves belong to the orange 
fungus, Coleosporium plague ; hand-pick and burn. It is 
extremely common ana destructive this year.—W. G. 8. 

172 *9.— Gooseberries diseased (J. F. L ) —The 
Gooseberry leaves are badly infested by a parasitic fungus 
named ^Ecidium grossularie. Its early state should be 
looked for at the beginning of the summer, hand-picked, 
and burnt—W. G. S. 

17270.—Grubs on Carnations (Small Heath).— 
Your Carnations are attacked by the grubs of a small fly, 
which injures Carnations much in the way that the 
Marguerite Daisy fly does the leaves of oertain plants. 
Pinoh the leaves wherever you oan find the grubs at work, 
no insecticide will reach them within the leaf.—G. S. 8. 

17271.—Eucharls leaves diseased (A. Schu¬ 
macher).— Your Eucharis leaves are not attacked by any 
insect, but they are certainly curiously diseased—probably 
a fungus is the cause. Try washing the leaves with sul¬ 
phide of potassium, 1 ox. to one gallon of water, or 3 ozs. 
of soft soap, and the same quantity of flowers of sulphur in 
a gallon of water.—G. 8. 8. 

17272.—Blight on Pear leaves (Dr. s. H. Steel).— 
It you examine the under side of the leaves with a low 
power of the microscope you will see a round orifice in the 
epidermis, in the middle of each dead brown spot— i.e., 
if you look for good typical examples of spots not too old. 
We take this hole to be the orifice from which some leaf- 
boring larva has escaped. There is no fungus.—W. G. 8. 

17273 — Caterpillars and grubs (Ignoramus.)— 
The caterpillars you forwarded are those of the Lackey 
moth (CUsiocampa neustria), a very common Insect. Shake 
them out of their webs and kill them, and out the webs out 
of the trees, or pull them out with some thorny twigs tied to 
a long stick and twisted in the webs. This moth lays her 
eggs in rings laid side by side round a shoot; these rings 
form a compact band, and should always be destroyed 
when found. The grubs in your Mushrooms are the larvn 
of a small fly, not of a beetle. At once destroy any Mush¬ 
rooms which are attacked, and clear the frame of any 
•mall flies. Ths fumes of burning sulphur will kill ths 
flies, but they are also very fatal to the leaves of plants wad 
might Injurs the Mushrooms.—Q. 8. 8. 


17274.—Fmlt dropping from Cherry-trees 
(G. G.). —This generally happens in hot weather, when the 
fruits are stoning, and when the trees are bearing a heavy 
crop. We have two large standard trees, under whioh the 
fruits were thickly strewn because the crops were too 
heavy ; there is yet a large crop left to ripen. Giving the 
trees a good watering, if necessary, when stoning com¬ 
mences, would prevent it, to a certain extent— D. 

17275.— Mushroom failure (IF. A.).—If the spariui 
has been in the bed ten months without working, the cats 
should be looked upon as hopeless. Open the bed, and, if 
there are no white threads of fungi running among the 
manure, the spawn is hopelessly bad. A part of the 
manure, if not wet and decayed, may be worked with fresh 
manure into a new bed, at the rate of one part old to three 
or four parte new, according to condition. Obtain new 
spawn, and, when the bed is of the right temperature, 
spawn it—H. 

17276.— Cutting Potato shoots ( Young Amateur). 
—It is rather late tor cutting Potato shoots now, as it 
would have had more effect if done earlier. The tops are 
generally cut out when about 6 inches or so high before 
they are earthed up, and we do it by pulling away the 
weakly shoots, leaving two, or, in some oases, three, 
according to the sort, and the distance the rows and the 
individual plants are from each other. If the shoots are 
cut off, ths best plan would be to cut them beneath the 
surface of the ground, as near the tuber as possible.—H. 

17277.— Glolre de Dijon Rose unhealthy (C. CX 
—It is not an uncommon circumstance for a Rose whieo 
has attained a great height to be bare of flowers at the 
bottom, as the top gets the greater part of the nourish¬ 
ment. Being on gravel, where it is next to impossible to 
overfeed, we should oertainly recommend a very free Use 
of liquid manure. Lay in the young shoots springing 
from the bottom, full length, and use the garden engine 
freely to cleanse and invigorate the tree. The soap-suds 
from the laundry—if strong, diluted—will be excellent for 
washing the tree, and also for encouraging the roots.—H. 

17278.— Grubs on Chrysanthemums (R. W., 
S. Hackney, and Anxiety).—' The grubs in your Chry¬ 
santhemum leaves are those of a small fly—the Marguerite 
Daisy fly, Phytomyza affinis, or some nearly allied species. 
No insecticide will reach them with any effect; the best 
way to get rid of them is to pinch the leaves at the parts 
where the grubs are, so as to kill them. As there are 
several broods of this insect during the year, it is a great 
thing to kill all the grubs you can early in the season. 
Any leaves which are so badly attacked as to be of no 
further use to the plant, should be picked off and burnt. — 


NAMES 07 PLANTS. 

Naming Plante.— Persons who wish plants to he 
named should send good specimens properly packed. My 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot ojthe plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are cent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, suck as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these eon onhy 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means sff 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany ths parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor, 87, Southampton-etrset, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—IF. T. B.— Sempsrvivum canari- 
ense— S. J. II. —Roses can be named only whet* 

comparison of varieties is possible.- Chrome Yellow. — 

The wild flower, whose local name you say is “ Bozzle,” is 

Chrysanthemum segetum (Corn Marigold).- L. B. E. — 

Withered ; kindly send fresh specimens.- Rev. H. A. 

Julius.— Popuius balsamifera; Silybum marlanum (Blessed 
Thistle); Sempsrvivum Dot Sedum; Honeysuckle is Loni- 

cera brachypoda variegata.- Zac .—You should attach 

numbers to the flowers. The Lily is Lilium Martagon; 
one of the Irises is I. sibirica; the other Iris and the Cam¬ 
panula are too withered for naming.-O. IF. D.—Appa¬ 

rently ooramon Geranium pratense ; we oannot name 

leaves; kindly send white flower again.- Miss Parr, 

Heyewood.— Campanula glomerata; Irissibirioa; Veronica 

Teucrium. Numbers should be attached toplants.- A. 

Rawls . -Habenaria chlorantha.- H. J. W., Coulson.— 

Salvia Hormlnum.- J. Etching —Cyrtomium falcatum. 

- M. F. B.— You must send us specimens so packed 

that they will arrive in good condition. - Bromley, Kent. 

— Lamium maculatum aureum. - Mrs. Pye-Smith.— 

Oxalis Acetosella.- H. H.—l is a Pink ; 2, Saxifrage 

hypnoides; 3, Alyssum saxatile : 4. Sedum (specimen in¬ 
sufficient for naming). Coptejleld. —Apparently Selagi- 

nella viticuloea.- Ellen B., Stanford.— Iris hispanioa 

T hunderbolt Iris).- P. D. D. —Ceanothus dentatu*—— 

enmaen. —Scilla peruviana ; Lilium pyrenaicum.- 

IF. If.—It is impossible to name such miserable scraps as 
you send. If you forward good specimens we shall be glad 

to help you.- Annan. — Diplaous glutinosus.- 

C. S. P. D.— Oriental Poppy (Papaver orientals). - H. S. 

—5, Polystiohum angulare proliferum; 6, Lastrea iilatata; 
7. Athyrium Filix-f<smina; 8, Probably Cyrtomium aaomo- 
phyllum (cannot say for certain for want of fructification). 
- Mrs. Alexander .—Buddlea globosa. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

0. Soamee .—The Anti-Cal oalre powder oan he obtained 

from Mr. Maignen, St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C.- J. C. A., 

Ferrybridge .—There is no "exchange” column in Gar¬ 
dening. Newcastle .—The oat-trap that you refer to can 

be obtained from Mr. J. Langford, Whittington-avenue, 
Leadeshall Market, E.C.- W. T. T , Boxmoor. —Prob¬ 

ably Johnson’s " Gardeners’ Dictionary ’’ (Beil and Sons, 
York-street, Covent-garden) would meet your wants.— 
S. T., Cheshire .—Reply next week. 


Notice to Oorresppndents.— Correspondents who 
wish plants named during the cummer months are re¬ 
quested to forward specimens properly packed m either 
wooden or fin boxes. We frequently receive plants for 
naming which are so icithertd as to be absolutely unrecog¬ 
nisable, and the senders are, consequently, disappointed 
Almost any material should be used for packi ng in pro* 
Jtrmx to cotton mol. ^ fj-Qp-, 
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THE OOMINQ WHHB7S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary .— July 12 th to 
July nth.* 

Fumigated plant-houses. Saw signs of thrlps on one or 
two Crotons, and, if neglected, they breed rapidly, and 
soon do a lot of injury; shall repeat the fumigation in a 
day or two. The young delicate Ferns in the store will 
be moved out during the fumigation, or they may suffer: 
the smoking should be done on a oalm night, when all 
things in the house are dry; the blind is generally run 
down to keep the smoke from escaping. Cut down the 
early-flowering Pelargoniums. Put in outtinga to Increase 
stook. Placed the old plants in a cold frame, and shall 
keep them dry till they break, when they will be shaken 
out and repotted. Picked off flower-buds, and nipped off 
the points of the shoots of zonal Pelargoniums that are 
being prepared for winter blooming. Removed sub¬ 
laterals from trees in late Peaeh-house, and gave another 
tie to young wood. Sprinkled a little artificial manure 
over border inside, gave a good watering, and mulched 
with old Jlushroom bed broken up fine with fork. 

Put in cuttings of Tea Roses; the cuttings were taken 
from plants that had been growing under glass, sad were 
well ripened; such cuttings root freely in Cocoa fibre, or 
sawdust in a dose frame, where there is a little bottom- 
heat. Budded Roses in spare time, going on with 
standard Briers; the bark works freely now. Roses grow¬ 
ing in sunny positions require a good deal of water, if they 
are to do their best Followed up the summer pruning of 
Apples and Pears, and Plums and Currants on north 
wall. The blackbirds are now becoming troublesome: 
Shall cover with nets all ripe and ripening fruit Sowed 
Brown Cos, Carter's Giant Coe, and Tom Thumb Cabbage 
Lettuces. Sowed green-curled Endive. Planted Wal- 
oheren and Yeitoh’s Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Sowed 
Early Horn Carrots and Hyatt's garnishing Parsley, 
flowed main orop of Turnips for autumn. Planted out 
more late Celery. Sowed priokly Spinach. Continued 
exiling out winter Greens as opportunity offered. Layered 
Strawberries into pots for forcing, and made new planta¬ 
tions. Cut dead flowers off Canterbury Bells ; if this is 
done before the seeds develop, a good seoond orop of 
flowers will be produced. Cut Box edgings. Clipped 
hedges with shears. Pruned overgrown Lauras. Sowed 
annuals for spring blooming. 


Greenhouse. 

Tree Mignonette. —Mignonette sown In the 
spring, to be grown on in the form either of 
bush-headed standards or pyramids, requires to 
have regular attention all through the summer ; 
without this, it is useless to expect the plants 
to flower satisfactorily. They must have enough 
pot-room, though, if a judicious use is made of 
manure-water, they will do with considerably 
less root-space than when simple water alone 
is applied to the soil. The plants should be 
placed in a house or pit, where they will get 
plenty of light and sufficient air to induce 
sturdy growth; as the flowers appear, they 
ought to be regularly picked off. % 

Dracophyllum gracilb. —This is a most 
useful, pure, white-flowered plant for green¬ 
house decoration in a small state. It is an ex¬ 
tremely free bloomer, flowering while young 
and small. The flowers last well and are excel¬ 
lent for cutting. As soon as the flowers get 
shabby, the whole of the shoots should be cut 
back to about half the length, between the 
point where they were shortened back to last 
year and the base of the flower-sxems. Growers 
of this plant are frequently tempted to allow 
the Young shoots which appear immediately at 
the bottom of the flower-stems to remain ; but, 
if the plants are not shortened back considerably 
below this, they will, in a few years, get too 
long and straggling. After being cut back, they 
should be kept a little close in a green¬ 
house, or cold pit, until they have broken. The 
principal thing to keep in vie w in the cultivation 
of Dracophyllum gracile is never to water it 
until the soil gets dry. 

Plumbago capensis. —This pretty, blue- 
flowered plant should find a place in every 
greenhouse. It is well adapted for covering a 
wall, twining round a pillar, or draping a rafter, 
and it is equally suitable for growing in small 
pots. So managed, all that is necessary is to 
see that the shoots wind loosely round three 
or four sticks inserted in the soil. Small 
plants raised from cuttings, struck fifteen 
or sixteen months ago, should now occupy pots 
6 inches or 7 inches in diameter. The flowers 
will shortly appear, and, to assist their develop¬ 
ment, give weak manure water once a week. This 
Plumbago may be kept in a healthy condition 
for many years in the form of a loosely-trained 


* The “ Extracts ” published this year in Ga&dshixo ue 
compiled (ram a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting- 
denshire. Readers south and north will make such allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered neoeesary by the distance 
of their localities from this oounty. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south ooaat, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands and the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published in former yonxs referred 
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specimen, in which way it is very useful, as it 
will bear standing in a living room for several 
weeks while in bloom. 

Afhblexis. — The bright, starry-shaped, 
everlasting flowers of these plants are always 
effective; not the least advantage attending 
their cultivation is that they are much more 
easily grown than many hard-wooded subjects. 
They are little subject to the attacks of green¬ 
fly, red spider, and such insects, ana are 
not so impatient in the matter of water as 
many things. Amateurs are often deterred 
from growing these and plants of a 
similar character by the belief that they 
require to be stiffly and formally trained. 
This becomes necessary in the case of 
exhibition plants, which have often to be car¬ 
ried for some distance ; but for home decora¬ 
tion a few inconspicuous sticks, to which some 
of the shoots may be secured, are sufficient. As 
soon as the flowers look dull and begin to lose 
their colour, they should be immediately cut 
away, and the plants exposed to all the light 
and sun possible, and syringed overhead in the 
evenings. 

Grevillea robusta. —This is one of the most 
elegant of all fine-leaved greenhouse plants, and 
is very easily grown. It is best when raised 
from seed, and if this is sown in the winter 
where some heat can be given, or later, in a 
greenhouse, no further attention beyond potting 
on will be required. Plants raised in this way 
from late sowings will now be ready for moving 
singly into 3-inch pots ; peaty soil with a little 
sand in it answers well. If for the next two 
months the little plants are grown on in a pit or 
garden frame, kept moist and close by econo¬ 
mising sun-heat, they will make growth muoh 
quicker than in a greenhouse. Stand them near 
tne glass, and give a little shade in bright 
weather. | 

Epiphyllums. —There are no more gorgeous 
blooming plants than the large-flowered 
section of Epiphyllums. The ease with which 
they can be grown, and their natural ability to 
withstand indifferent treatment, rank them 
amongst the best plants that beginners can take 
in hand. In most cases they will now have 
done flowering, and should be treated so 
as to Induce them to make growth freely ; 
with this view they should be stood iu the 
warmest place in the greenhouse, near the glass, 
and fully exposed to the sun. Then, as the growth 
prooeeds, the solidifying process is effected, and 
the blooming of the plants is made less de¬ 
pendent on the dry, sun-roasting process neces¬ 
sary when the growth made is softer. The 
truncatum section naturally bloom earlier 
than the large flowered kinds, and thus the 
plants may make their growth earlier. Where 
sufficient shoot progress has been made after 
blooming, the plants may, in favourable locali¬ 
ties, shortly be turned out close to the foot of a 
south wall, the heat radiating from which 
during bright weather has a powerful influence 
in maturing the growth. Give enough water to 
the soil to just keep the succulent shoots from 
shrivelling. 

KalosANTH ES. —Plante of these intended to 
flower next year, if not already fully exposed to 
the sun in tne open air, must be put out with¬ 
out loss of time. Kalosanthes require a longer 
season of exposure than most things. They are 
now not often met with, but there is nothing 
that makes a finer display when they are well- 
managed. 

Hyaointhus candicans.— Though this plant 
is hardy, and succeeds well in the open ground 
in many parts of the kingdom, it is very use¬ 
ful for pot culture. When grown in a green¬ 
house, it naturally flowers much earlier than in 
the open ground; 7-inch or 8-inch pots are large 
enough for it. It will now be fast pushing up 
its flower-stems. The plant is a free grower, 
and roots freely, and the soil in the pots will be 
full of feeding fibres ; to preserve the foliage in 
good condition, it must be kept moderately 
moist, and manure-water should be given once 
a week. 

Heliotropes. — Plants flowering in pots, 
either in a large or small state, should be sup¬ 
plied with manure-water. All comparatively 
quick-growing subjects that keep on yielding a 
succession of bloom for a lengthened period, 
require to be regularly assisted in this way 
when the roots are confined within a limited 
spaoe. In the absence of manure-water, or con¬ 
centrated manure, sprinkled in a dry state on 


the surfaoe of the soil, it often happens that not 
half the amount of bloom is forthcoming that 
would be secured if the plants were sufficiently 
nourished. Plants that are grown on with a 
view to their being flowered in a little warmth 
during the last months of the year, should now 
have the flowers picked out as they appear. 
Manure-water should also be given to them onoe 
a week, as upon the size ana strength that the 
plants attain will depend the quantity of flowers 
they will yield. 

Swainsonias. — These are useful flowering 
plants, coming in at the latter part of summer, 
at which time there is often little variety in green¬ 
houses and conservatories. Their free, slender, 
somewhat straggling growth requires something 
more in the way of sticks and ties than is neces¬ 
sary for things of a stout, bushy habit, but a 
few tall stioks, to which the growth can be 
loosely fastened, are sufficient. They will now 
be showing bloom, and ought, if at all under¬ 
potted, to have weak manure-water onoe a 
week. Before they come into flower, syringe 
them freely once or twice a week, and take 
care to get the water well to the underside of 
the leaves; this is neoessary as, during hot 
weather, they are somewhat liable to get in¬ 
fested by red-spider. Should aphides make 
their appearanoe, fumigate sufficiently to destroy 
the insects before the flowers begin to open ; 
this is a matter that ought always to be attended 
to, as it frequently happens that the amount of 
smoke needed to kill aphides disfigures the 
flowers, though it has no ill effects on the 
leaves. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Cutting hedges. —Evergreen hedges, snob 
as Privet, Yew, Box, Ac., should be cut in now 
with the shears. Hedges of Whitethorn may 
also be cut now. A man that can handle the 
slasher, or hook, will make quicker work with 
that implement than with the shears, but those 
unaccustomed to its use had better stick to the 
shears. 

Carnation notes. —If taken early, cuttings 
or pipings make as good plants as layers. They 
should he planted under hand-lights in the 
way recommended for Pinks. The hand-lights 
should be plaoed in a shady situation; 6 inohes 
or 8 inches in depth of prepared soil, of a some¬ 
what gritty nature, should be formed into a 
bed, and the hand-lights be placed on it. The 
soil should be pressed down and watered, and 
the cuttings dibbled in 2 inches apart. Very 
many of the old Carnation growers keep their 
plants in pots, as by that means they are 
portable, and are easily sheltered when in 
blossom. If grown in beds, canvas screens will 
be necessary to shade and shelter when in 
blossom. The flewer-buds should be thinned 
by the removal of the smallest ones, if perfect 
blooms are required. If any of the flower-buds 
burst unequally, tie a bit of soft matting round 
the pod, and relieve the tight side with a sharp 
knife, doing a little at a time. Box edging may 
be cut now, but edgings planted last autumn 
will not require cutting this season. Tulips 
and other bulbs, which it may be necessary to 
take up, should be lifted now, and, when well 
harvested, should be put away carefully. 

Beds of Dahlias that were planted early, and 
were strong plants when turned out, are opening 
their first flowers. Thoee pegged down should 
be kept to the horizontal position. If allowed 
to get up, and left erect for a few days, it is 
difficult to get them down again without injury. 
Those Dahlias intended to produce exhibition 
flowers must have a good deal of attention. 
Besides the stake in the centre, four other 
stakes must be driven in at equal distances 
apart, and about a foot from the centre one. 
Four of the strongest side shoots will be tied te 
these stakes, and the surplus shoots cut out. 
The main stems of Dahlias grow rapidly when 
they are fairly started, therefore the ties should 
be loose enough to permit of growth. Order and 
neatness should be always present, for without 
it a garden cannot give much pleasure. 

Fruit Garden. 

A crop of fruit. —How shall we define it? 
The load should be apportioned to the strength 
of the tree. If it exceeds the tree’s power to 
carry, something must go wrong. There is 
much mischief done by over-cropping, and more 
evil flows from it than from any thing else in fruit 
culture. Stone fruits this year in this district 
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are, with the exception of Aprioots, above the 
average. I have seen Plum and Nectarine trees 
wonderfully full of fruit, and in such cases there 
is always the temptation to leave too much of a 
load on the tree. A healthy Nectarine tree 
will take no harm if the fruit all over the tree 
do not average less than 6 inches apart. 

The benefits of mulchino are very great. 
Moist cool manure, 3 inches or 4 inches in thick¬ 
ness, spread over the roots of a heavily-laden 
tree, will be of the greatest possible benefit; 
and if a good watering once a week is given the 
crop wifl be brought to perfection without 
injury to the tree. 

Tiie vinery. —Ventilation should be constant 
now, though at night only a small chink Bhould 
be left. Cracking and scalding arises chiefly 
from deficient ventilation. With plenty of air, 
the foliage becomes strong, and is less subject 
to red snider. Such kinds os Lady Downe’s and 
Madresneld Court usually begin to crack or 
scald about the time the stoning is com¬ 
pleted and the last swelling begins ; and at 
this time the ventilation should be increased, 
especially early in the morning, to dry both 
foliage and fruit before the sun strikes the 
house powerfully, and the night ventilation 
should be increased also, so that there may 
never be anything approaching stagnation in 
the atmosphere. 

Figs on walls are this year bearing a good 
crop. In the midlands, it is necessary to 
protect in severe winters; and, if the roots are 
comfortable, a crop is certain. In a warm, 
sunny corner the Fig should give good results 
in most English counties. The wood must be 
kept thin now ; it is best not to stop it, as it may 
oause the young fruits to start prematurely, and 
there is no chance of the second crop doing 
anything, unless the position is warm, and the 
trees covered with glass. The trees should be 
mulched now with manure. 

Renovating old trees. —The best way of 
doing this is to feed the roots with liquid 
manure, and to mulch, and to allow the tree to 
develop new branches to extend itself. Old 
trees that have been over-pruned (and there 
are many such about) should be left to grow as 
they please this year. This, and judicious 
feeding, may bring them back to work again. 
Nothing like a rest to restore flagging powers. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Autumn salads, Globe Artichokes, &c.— 
The foundation of autumn salads must be laid 
now by making a good sowing of Lettuce and 
Endive, and with the other kinds of Lettuce 
sow a few seeds of the Brown Cos. The green 
curled Endive is the most useful. Globe 
Artichokes are now coming in fast, and where 
the plantation is large, if some of the plants 
are cut down, a new growth will spring up, that 
will produce young heads later in the season. 
Liquid manure will be a great help now. 

Root crof9.— Sow Veitch’s Red Globe and 
the Orange Jelly Turnips for autumn use. If 
Yellow Turnips are not liked, substitute the 
White Stone for Orange Jelly. Well pulverise 
the land, and, if dry, soak the drills with liquid 
manure just before sowing the seeds. A sowing 
of Early Horn Carrots now will give nice young 
roots in autumn and winter. They keep best 
in the ground, with a light sprinkling of litter 
over them when the frost is severe ; but they 
must be lifted before growth begins in spring. 

General work will include the planting of 
more Cauliflowers for autumn use, including 
Autumn Giant and Walcheren. Follow up the 
planting of a full supply of Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, and other winter Greens. Celery 
must be planted if required. Sow Parsley for 
winter and spring use. The plants raised now 
will show less tendency to bolt next spring, and, 
with a little weeding out, will form a good 
Parsley bed all next year. Keep the hoe going 
every spare moment, for the purpose of killing 
every weed and keeping a loose surface over the 
roots of the plants to prevent the ground from 
cracking, and letting out the much-needed 
moisture. E. Hobday. 

Huntingdonshire . 

Work in the Town Garden. 

Among the best and prettiest of annuals for 
the town garden are the annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums—forms of C. tricolor. We have now in 
bloom some seedling plants of the “Lord 
Beaoonsfield” and “Sultan ” class,,which are 
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wonderfully beautiful—rioh in colour, and with 
large and finely-formed blooms. They are by 
no means particular as to soil, and if sown in 
boxes, in a greenhouse temperature, in March 
or April, ana planted out when strong enough, 
they are sure to grow and flower well. 

Salpiglossis orandiflorus and Schizan- 
thus retusus, and varieties, are also capital 
annuals for growing in a town garden, or in 
pots in any situation. The seed should be sown 
in boxes of well-drained light soil in March or 
April, aiid, when strong enough, pricked off, 
five together, in 5-inch pots, kept somewhat 
close for a time in frames, and afterwards 
inured to plenty of air. Both these bloom 
very freely, the Salpiglossis producing large, 
bell-shaped flowers of many rich shades of 
orange, crimson, and other colours richly veined 
with much deeper shades; while the Schizanthus 
bears numberless blossoms more nearly resem¬ 
bling an Orchid than anything else. Both 
succeed in an open porous loamy soil, well 
enriched, and in most places may be grown 
well either in pots, or planted out, when strong 
enough, in the open borders. 

Tuberous Begonias should now be in full 
bloom. They certainly do not bloom so finely 
where there is much smoke about; but the 
more open and unconfined their immediate sur¬ 
roundings are, the better will they succeed. 
Light and air in plenty, with shade from bot 
sun, are the chief requisites with this class of 
plants. Gloxinias must, of course, be kept 
closer, and in hot weather the atmosphere 
around them must be kept thoroughly moist. 
Shade from hot sunshine is indispensable, and 
when coming into bloom liquid manure should 
be given two or three times a week. Pot on 
seedling Primulas as fast as possible, and keep 
them growing in a cool, airy atmosphere. 

B. C. R. 

17039.—Boiler for email greenhouse. 

—Having had personal experience of a Lough¬ 
borough boiler during the last nine months, I 
may be able to answer Mr. J. E. Thornburn’s 
question. My boiler is a No. 3, and heats the 
whole of my glasshouses, containing rather 
over 100 feet of 4-inch piping. It kept out the 
severe frosts of last winter quite easily ; and, 
when once the mysteries of stoking are mastered, 
can be regulated to the utmost nicety. Last 
night I made up the fire at 9 30, and did not touch 
it till 4 p.m. to-day, when I removed the dust 
from the fire-box and ash-pit, and put on one 
shovelful of small oinders. At 9 p.m. there 
was a fair fire, and I have left it to draw up for 
an hour, so as to warm the water for the night. 

I ought to say that now I have only need for 
heat in one small house. I burn house cinders, 
the small coke sold as cinders at the gas¬ 
works, some large rough coke when I want to 
;et up the heat, and dust-coal, or slack, 
tow, as to the mystery of stoking, which I had to 
pick up for myself, the instructions supplied by 
the makers being inadequate. There are three 
sliding-doors and one damper. The lowest door 
closes the ash-pit, the second the fire-box, and 
the last is the hopper, or feeding-door. The 
main rules are to use, m the main, cinders and 
slack coal when you require a dull fire of small 
heat-giving power, and large coke when you re¬ 
quire much neat. When I am burning small 
fuel, with slow combustion, the ash-pit door is 
open about an inch, the fire-box door closed, the 
feeder open half an inch, and the damper an 
inch. This is the normal state during the 
whole of the summer, except when I want to 
brighten up the fire for the night. In the 
winter, when I wanted a brisker heat, I used 
during the day the ordinary coke from the gas¬ 
works, mixed with cinders. This wants a 
sharper draught, which I secure by leaving 
the fire-box door open about half an inch, 
the feed-door also a quarter of an inch open, 
and the damper about half out. This will not 
bum without attention more than three or four 
hours, and must be made up at night with 
cinders and slack as described above. For drawing 
the fire up when low you have onlv to open the 
ash-pit and fire-box doors, close the feed-door, 
and open the damper. In a few minutes the 
fire will be burning brilliantly, and in an hour 
the fire-box will be filled with clinkers, which 
are best removed with tongs through the feed- 
door. These directions will be modified a little, 
according to the weather, more draught being 
needed m a dull, damp atmosphere than in a 


clear and dry one. The main rules, however, 
to be borne m mind are that the most powerful 
means of increasing draught is by opening the 
fire-box door, and of checking draught u by 
opening the feed-door.—L. C., Rugby. 

16825.—A garden of sweet-smelling 
flowers. —I like “S. T.’s ” idea very much, 
and should be glad to help him, though, to treat 
the matter comprehensively, a good deal of time 
and space will be required. At this moment the 
sweetest thing we have is the Night-scented 
Stock. The seeds may be sown in April in the 
border, and it flowers from June onwards. It 
grows a foot high, and the flowers vary 
between white and pink. They are scentless in 
the daytime, but in the evening and at night 
they are delightful. Nicotiona affinia is another 
sweet thing tli&t may be sown in April; but, as 
it is tender, it will be better sown under glass, 
and pricked out afterwards. It grows about 
2 feet high, and has white flowers. Everybody 
knows how indispensable Sweet Peas and 
Mignonette are. Stocks, again, both the German 
Ten-week and the Brompton. The Wallflowers, 
the blood-red and the yellow, are so beautiful 
in spring. Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks, 
are, or ought to be, everybody’s flowers, and 
may be raised from seeds sown in spring, though 
the plants so raised will not flower till the 
following Beason. I like the old British plant, 
Woodruff. It is common in cottage gardens 
here, and has a pleasant smell of new-mown hay 
when taken in the hand. Some people say that, 
if placed in rooms infested with moths, it will 
banish them. It has white flowers, and grows 
about a foot high. Musk, both the common and 
Harrison’s, are indispensable in a garden of 
sweet-scented flowers ; so also are the Primrose 
and Violet in spring, and the Hyacinth, Daffo¬ 
dil, and Lily of the Valley. No garden of the 
kind would be complete without a collection of 
Thymes, and other sweet-smelling herbs, with 
Lavender and Rosemary in large bushes; the 
sweet Scabious, Lilies of various kinds. Die- 
tamnus Fraxinella, with its spice scent, and 
Phloxes, in many varieties and colours ; the 
Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans), and the 
common Heliotrope. I am only touching the 
fringe of the subject, but a garden furnished 
only with those plants enumerated would be 
very sweet. Trees and shrubs, especially those 
which flower in spring, are, in many instances, 
very fragrant. The 1 horns, Jasmines, Honey¬ 
suckles, Clematis, Lilacs, Philadelphus (Mock 
Orange), and the Wistaria, are familiar to all 
who visit gardens, and should help to form the 
framework of the garden of scented flowers.— 
E. Hobday. 

Oat dispersing. —“G. R. V’ plan, described 
on page 193, is very good, but there must be a 
lot of time wasted in waiting for the cats. I 
have a good plan that has proved very 
successful. I have a good-sized garden-frame 
and greenhouse at the end of my garden, facing 
the road. The cats made a run from the road 
over the flower-beds, and over the greenhouse 
into the yard at back, across the yard on to my 
Mushroom-bed. To stop them, I got a few 
cards (ordinary playing-cards will do), and put 
tin-tacks through from the back, and then with 
two tacks put another card on the back to keep 
the tacks from falling out. I then placed them 
at short distances apart, and covered the cards 
with fine soil, so that they might not be seen 
from the garden. The cats’ feet get on them ; 
afterwards they never trouble me again, for I 
have not seen any signs of them since the week 
I first put the cards and tacks on the garden. 
If any readers troubled by these animals will 
try this plan I am sure they will be quite as 
successful as I have been.—W. B., Birmingham . 

17038. — Blackbeetles. —Blackbeetles will 
live in almost any place, if it is warm enough, and 
they can obtain food. If hot-water pipes are 
carried up a house, as they often are, in a 
chamber in a wall, or in an angle, covered in 
with moveable woodwork, to which cockroaches 
have access, I have no doubt they would find 
their way to the upper parts of the house; 
but it would probably be easy to make a 
barrier, which they could not pass, by stuffing 
up the interstices between the pipes and the 
walls or woodwork. If the hot-water cistern 
upstairs is so placed that the beetles can find 
shelter under or behind it, and any by chance 
got carried upstairs in folded linen or in dresses, 
they would very likely breed there.—G. 8. S. 
Original frorr 
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WALL COVERED WITH BEGONIAS 
AND FERNS. 

This illustration will serve to emphasise the 
lesson so often taught in Gardening as to the 
value of arrangements in greenhouses, without 
the ugly accompaniments of stages and pots. 
Engravings published in recent numbers have 
shown the beauty of natural grouping. This cut 
will suggest to readers a mode of concealing the 
bare walls which are too often seen in green¬ 
houses. I do not wish to disparage the 
use of stages—without them a gardener cannot 
grow his plants creditably ; but there is room 


a wall; a little art is, however, needed in 
arranging the plants upon it neatly, so that 
they may have a pretty effect when fully 
grown. A suitable wall, properly planted, 
would remain a permanent feature for several 
seasons without further trouble, beyond a 
daily watering during summer, and an occa¬ 
sional syringing, while in winter, it would re¬ 
quire but little attention, if the house were not 
overheated. Plant-covered walls in hothouses 
are becoming very common, and, no doubt, the 
time will come when stages in a conservatory, or 
any house not used for cultivating pot plants, will 
be as uncommon as they are now the rule. G. 


Part of a wall in warm house covered with Begonias, Ferns, and Mosses. 


for both stages and plant-covered walls in 
most greenhouses, or stoves, large or small. 
Oftentimes plants are starved in pots when, if 
planted in a niche in the wall, they would grow 
luxuriantly, and delight their owner by their 
free and beautiful growth. Ferns, Lycopods, 
Selaginellas, Begonias, Tradescantias, Brome- 
liads, and a host of others delight to grow in 
the cracks and crannies in a roughly-built wall, 
especially if the wall is made of soft, porous 
stone, so as to retain and give out moisture to 
the roots, which run ©v-^r it in all directions. 
But little skill is required -bo loptAiucfc such 


Hedgehogs and slugs. — A corre¬ 
spondent, much plagued with slugs, writes, 
“that a hedgehog will do but little good.” 
My experience is quite different. Whenever we 
can keep one within the walled garden of 
nearly an acre in extent, the slugs soon almost 
entirely disappear from that side of it where 
the hedgehog houses himself by day. Unfor¬ 
tunately, hedgehogs sometimes make their 
escape through the open door, and several 
have drowned themselves in the water-tanks. 
But they are great friends to the gardener.— 
C. B. 


ROSES. 

ROSES FOR ORDINARY GARDEN 
CULTURE. 

There is no time in the whole year so suitable 
for making selections of Roses as the present; 
but to do so with any prospect of success—».e., 
of choosing the most suitable for any particular 
purpose—one must start with a fixed view as to 
what one wants. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that free-flowering, hardy climbing Roses are 
required ; the best way to ascertain which arc 
the most suitable is to observe, during the 
months of June and July, what sorts 
flower most freely on neighbouring 
walls. They may not be the best or 
the newest kinds, nor can it be ex¬ 
pected that they will be found always 
in neat and trim condition ; but what 
is of more importance is, they will be 
found growing and thriving in all sorts 
of soils and aspects, and, in some cases, 
under adverse conditions. I therefore 
maintain that when we find a Rose 
growing and flowering under such 
circumstances, Rose-growers need not 
hesitate to select it for their own 
gardens. The walls of cottages and 
Farm houses may often be seen, at this 
time of the year, clothed with such 
vigorous-growing Roses as Aim«$e 
Vioert, Gloire de Dijon, Celine Fores- 
tier, and particularly conspicuous may 
sometimes be found that rosy crimson 
noisette, Fellemberg, flowering in the 
greatest freedom, and lighting up with 
masses of colour what would other¬ 
wise be an unattractive spot. 

Chinese Roses are favourites with 
these classes of cultivators, and notun- 
frequently may be seen most vigorous 
growers amongst them, covering walls 
and fences with an abundant and 
continuous succession of flowers, such 
as no other section of Roses can fur¬ 
nish : and, moreover, it is a fact that 
this class of Roses includes some of the 
richest crimsons that we have. Some 
of them, too, are very fragrant, but 
they are not remarkable for large size 
or fine form. They flower, for the most 
part, in large masses, and continue to 
do so, more or less, during the whole 
summer. The hardiest and most distinct 
amongst them are Alba (white), 
Fabvier(scarlet),Cels-Multiflora (pink), 
Mrs. Bosanquet (pale flesh and the 
common pink variety). In this class 
of gardens may also be found relics of 
the old Bourbon Roees, that are now 
almost extinct. Those once favourite 
varieties, Acidalie and Sir Joseph 
Paxton, are still to be found cover¬ 
ing walls, as well as in the form of 
standards, venerable with age. It is 
a fact, too, that they ^row and flower 
well in soils and positions where few, 
if any, of our more delicate sorts would 
live. In the better class of gardens 
may be found examples, in perfectly 
robust health, of such old sorts as La 
Biche, Jaune Desprez, Ophirie, Reve 
d’Of, and several of the hybrid Bour¬ 
bons, such as Paul Ricaut, Charles 
Lawson, and Coupe d’Hfcl>e, and also 
that once favourite China Rose, 
Brennus—not alone in its glory, per¬ 
haps, as the finest crimson in the gar¬ 
den ; but in all probability, it will have 
survived many winters, while others 
that have surpassed it in brilliance are 
gone. It is more than probable, too, if a 
fewold-fashioned gardens are examined, 
that another high-colouied crimson 
Rose will be found—viz., ChtfmSdolle. It may be 
known by its vivid colour and large and finely- 
formed flowers. As a pure white, Madame 
Plantier was the best twenty-five years ago, but 
now, I fear, is not often seen. If I were asked 
to explain how it is that these old-fashioned 
Roses are to be found in cottage and farmhouse 
gardens, while they are scarce in gardens of 
greater pretensions, I should answer that it is, 
m a great measure, because they are left alone. 
I mean that neither roots nor branches undergo 
severe annual pruning, as is often the case in large 
places ; not that it is a general practice to root- 
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prune Rose-trees, but the annual digging of 
beds and borders often seriously interferes with 
their roots. As to the branches, in small 
gardens there is no recognised rule of 
pruning. Climbers may be attended to 
onoe a year, and as regards the standards, 
the only pruning they ever get is a branch 
or two cut out when they hang about in 
one’s way. This is the sort of treatment which 
Roses like, and the fact that these old sorts are 
to be found still growing and flowering profusely, 
and have been growing, in many cases, for 
upwards of a quarter of a century, is sufficient 
proof of this, and no better evidence is wanted 
that the prevailing system of hard pruning for 
the sake of getting larger flowers is antagonistic 
to longevity. Those in search of the most 
suitable Roses 

To FORM BEDS AND BORDERS, that when OUC6 

S lanted will last a lifetime, must look in the 
irection just indicated. In cottagers' fore¬ 
courts they sometimes occupy places in which 
they have grown for many years, and they may 
be seen flowering grandly, and in the best 
possible health. It is not likely, however, that 
many of them will be what is known in the 
present day as popular flowers. For the most 
part people will find, besides the kinds I have 
already named, glorious masses of the common 
white Moss, a Rose still highly prized by the 
cottager, or the old-fashioned Cabbage, and in 
some cases hedges or thickets of the crimson 
and pink Chinas, and not infrequently huge 
bushes of Scotch Briers, all or most of which 
have had but little labour bestowed upon them, 
and have occupied the same spot for years. 
Nor need one despair of finding a few even 
of our popular Roses, and, when they are met 
with, it will be seen that if we want to obtain 
Rose bushes of large dimensions they must, to 
a great extent, be allowed to grow in their own 
way ; then they are comparatively indifferent 
as to soil, and no further evidence will be 
wanted to prove that it is the hard pruning to 
which these Roses are subjected that makes 
their existence so short. 

As TO THE HYBRID PERPETUALS, now BO 
popular, one may learn much of the character 
of growth of the different varieties by visiting 
any place in which such Roses are known to re¬ 
ceive the attention that they require, because 
for garden decoration vigorous-growing sorts are 
desirable. Weak growers often produce the 
most perfectly-formed and highest-coloured 
flowers ; but, still, they are not to be desired 
where quantity, and not quality, is wanted. 
Those in quest of information should also take 
notice of the form in which they find Roses 
growing. Those which grow well as dwarf 
plants invariably do well as standards. I 
would much rather make a selection from a pri¬ 
vate garden than from the best managed Rose 
nursery, and I would rather take my choice 
from a collection that had been planted five 
years than from one which had only been in 
existence one year, because, in a general way, 
newly planted Roses do very well for a year or 
two, and then those of weak constitution gradu¬ 
ally dwindle away and die. If I found any in 
robust health after they had been five years 
planted, I should not hesitate to select them for 
my garden, regardless of the form in which 
thev were growing, or whether they were on 
their own roots or on any other stock. The 
practice of making selections at Rose shous 
must not be condemned altogether; but when 
Roses are required for garden decoration, I do 
not recommend anyone to select from a large 
individual collection, unless he is practically 
acquainted with the character of the sorts 
selected. My advice to beginners in Rose 
culture, who go to flower shows for the purpose 
of making selections, is to confine their choice 
to such as are exhibited by amateurs, and not 
to make their selections from higher classes 
than 12s. or 24s.; they may then reasonably ex¬ 
pect to get a list of Roses which will not 
disappoint them. Field. 


17016.—Roses. —The Roses you mention may be grown 
In pots (or the greenhouse or out-of-doors. There is a 
climbing variety of Jules Blargottin ; but of none of the 
others that I am aware of. All the sorts you mention 
would reach to a height of 6 feet in a few years, if planted 
in good soil, and trained to a warm wall.— J. C. C. 

17048,—Bankslan Rose not blooming.— Let your 
Rose-tree alone; it will flower as it gets older. Do not 
give it any more manure, and do not out off any of the 
mnall shoots, nor the long ones either, if there is any more 
spaoe to All up.—J. 0.0. 


Digitized by 


Got igle 


17057. —Summer treatment of Roses. 

—From your query it appears your Roses are 
weak in growth, but suggest the cause I cannot, 
as you give no information on which anyone 
could base an opinion. The Rose season is late, 
and it is probable that you are showing undue 
anxiety about the condition of your Roses. 
However, if, as you say, they do not appear to 
be healthy, the best thing you can ao with 
them is to give the roots a good soaking of 
liquid manure twice a-week. If you have no 
liquid, sprinkle soot on the surface and rake it 
in, and then give a gentle watering to wash it 
down to the roots. Apply the soot once a 
fortnight all the summer, laying on just enough 
to cover the surface.—J. C. C. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses.—At page 
228, “J. H. H.” asks me to tell him what 
hybrid perpetuals are really perpetual. The 
question opens up a very wide subject if we 
were to discuss it in all its bearings, and I don’t 
think the editor could find room just now for 
my lengthened arguments. It must suffice, 
therefore, if I tell “ J. H. H.” that I have not 
set up a standard of excellence of my own with 
regard to the qualities of Roses ; nor have I any 
intention of doing so. When I write or speak 
of hybrid perpetuals, I follow the orthodox rule, 
and refer to those that are classed by the great 
body of cultivators as belonging to that 
section. The question, who placed them in 
that particular class, or whether they have 
sufficient characteristic merit to be retained in it, 
I have nothing to do with, when referring to them 
in a general way. Nevertheless, the question 
of “ J. H. H. " is well-timed, as it gives me an 
opportunity to point out the absolute necessity 
of proving the character of this class of Roses 
before we condemn them, and there is no better 
way of doing so than growing them as dwarf 
climbers in a good soil, as in this form we get 
rid of the necessity of hard pruning, which is, 
I maintain, one of the causes why they do not 
show more of their perpetual character. Another 
cause of failure is that the plants, in many cases, 
are insufficiently nourished at the time when 
they want most help to make a second growth, 
and unless that growth is made they have no 
chance of showing their perpetual character. 
When the weather is dry during the month 
of July, not half of the Roses grown in 
the country get sufficient root moisture 
to start them into growth, nor do they 
get sufficient after the first crop of flowers is 
over ; consequently, they cannot grow as they 
would do, a poor lot of autumn flowers is 
the result, and then the character of the Rose is 
questioned, when the cultivator alone is to 
blame. I am quite sure that if “ J. H H.” will 
take advantage of this advice, and act on it in a 
liberal manner, he will have less cause to com¬ 
plain of the perpetual character of his Roses, 
although I am far from saying that he has none 
now—unfortunately I know but too well that 
there are many Roses called perpetuals that 
have no right to the name.—C. 

17125. — Green and monstrous Roses.— The 
green centres in the Roses are probably oaused by an 
excess of food. The peculiarity is not uncommon where 
too great a quantity of manure is applied ; but some Roses 
are more subject to this deformity than others.—W. Y. N. 

17041.—Rose for button-hole.— General Jacque¬ 
minot is the best red Rose for button-holes; William 
Allan Riohardson is a good Apricot-coloured flower, and 
Is a good climber; Catherine Mermet and Letty Coles are 
two useful Tea-scented Roses, with pink flowers: both are 
suitable for growing in pots or as bushes planted out. If 
you had stated what form of tree you want more definite 
advice oould hare been given.—J. C. 0. 


TTilling weeds on lawns.—I have been 
experimenting with petroleum, with a view to 
ascertain whether or not it will kill such long- 
rooted plants as Dandelions, Thistles, Plantain, 
Ac., and I find it quite effectual. A little petro¬ 
leum, poured out of a can—I use a long-spouted 
one—into the crown of the plants, kills them 
right out. Of oourse, a larger quantity is re¬ 
quired to kill strong, old plants, than is necessary 
for young ones. A few drops will kill Daisies, 
and it will kill the Qrass, too, so that care is 
required not to allow what is given to go beyond 
the crown of the plant it is intended to destroy. 
With this simple remedy at hand, those who 
have big weeds on their lawns need not be 
troubled much longer, and where there is not a 
large space to go over, Daisies, and similar 
weeds, may be cleared off in a short time. I 
consider that petroleum is a more satisfactory 


agent in destroying weeds than lawn sand $ I 
find the sand will kill big weeds as well as 
Daisies; but it also acts as a manure, and a 
strong growth of grass is the result of using it f 
this is not wanted on soils that are already rich 
enough for lawns, and, generally speaking, it 
is such soil that produces the most weeds. 
— J. C. C. _ 

FIRM v. LOOSE POTTING. 

The longer I engage in the cultivation of 
plants, the more patent do the advantages of 
firm potting—that is, pressing or packing the 
soil tightly in the pots—become; and, indeed, 
I now regard it as a positive necessity to the 
production of good useful plants of almost any 
kind, that the compost should be pressed as 
firmly as it is fairly possible to do by means of 
the fingers only. Of course, there are some 
exceptions, and under ordinary circumstances I 
should not pot such subjects as Primulas, 
Begonias (tuberous-rooted), or Cyclamens, so 
hard as Pelargoniums, Zonals, or Fuchsias. But 
even in the case of these and other somewhat 
coarse-rooted plants, I find it much better to 
make the soil firmer than it is generally found, 
provided only that the compost is of a suitably 
porous character. Firm potting possesses several 
advantages, which may be briefly enumerated. 
Firstly, when closely packed, a pot of any 
given size will contain about half as much 
soil again as if it were put in loosely. The quan¬ 
tity is, of course, equal to that afforded by a 
pot a size larger ; secondly, there is no danger 
of over-watering, for the mould, when made fairly 
hard, can only receive or retain a certain 
moderate quantity of water, and can, therefore, 
never become sodden or water-logged ; and, 
thirdly, when a plant has once got hold of such 
a compressed mass of soil, it has something to 
sustain it, and will not only bloom much more 
finely and abundantly, but will continue in 
beauty fully twice as long as one that has 
merely pushed a few long, weakly roots into, 
or rather, through, some loose soil that it can¬ 
not lay hold of, and from which, consequently, 
it cannot obtain much nourishment. Of course, 
it takes longer for a plant to “ make itself,” by 
this method, for the roots only penetrate the 
dense medium slowly, and, growth being always 
directly dependent upon root action, it is a long 
time (comparatively) before the pot is filled 
with roots, and the head fully developed. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the finest pot plants produced are 
those sent by market growers to'the London 
and other flower-markets, and these, almost 
without exception, are more firmly potted 
than anything than can be seen in establish¬ 
ments of any other kind ; indeed, so closely 
is the soil rammed in the pots in many cases 
that the wonder would be, to an inexperienced 
observer, how plants could grow at all in such 
a medium—it is almost as solid as a brick. 
But a healthy plant will push its roots through 
almost anything short of solid stone. In a first- 
class nursery no loosely-potted plants are to be 
found, excepting, perhaps, a batch of some new 
or scarce variety of sof t-wooded plants required 
to be pushed on as fast as possible to a certain 
size, and then either sold out at once, or placed in 
larger pots to be again grown on into strong, well- 
established stuff. Small stuff (that is, plants in 
thumb-pots or 60’s—3-inch) is almost invariably 
potted more loosely than larger plants, especially 
if it has to be brought on quickly ; and, as a 
general rule, the larger the size of the pots, and 
consequently of the plants, the more firmly 
should the soil be pressed, or rammed, in the 
pots. Nevertheless, it is scarcely advisable that 
m the case of a mixed collection of plants, 
such as moat amateurs possess, hard potting 
should be carried to such an extreme as 
may safely be practised by wholesale growers, 
who can devote one or more houses to one 
batch of plants, which are all potted at the 
same time, and which can be kept quite close 
for a time, or receive any desirable degree of 
warmth, or moisture—in fact, can, and do, 
have the course of treatment most suitable 
for them; and, consequently, possess a 
vigour that is not often met with in private 
gardens. Still, as a rule, pot firmly. Pelar¬ 
goniums, Cinerarias, and all hard-wooded, or 
tine-rooted, plants, such as Heaths, Azaleas, 
Ac., can scarcely be potted too firmly; soft- 
wooded subjects with coarse roots should 
not have the soil pressed quite so much, but 
should be made fairly firm, so that the strong 
Qrigiral from 
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pressure of the forefinger will not have much 
effect on it. Again, a soil, or compost, of a 
substantial character is much preferable to 
light, rubbishy stuff, which constantly requires 
water, especially in hot weather, and contains 
&o lasting properties. Orchids, Azaleas, Heaths, 
and some other fine-rooted subjects, must have 
peat; but all kinds of florists' flowers, including 
Calceolarias, Cyclamens, Begonias, and even 
the more vigorous-growing Ferns and Palms do 
far better m a mellow fibrous loam, with a 
alight admixture of leaf-mould and well-decayed 
manure. _B. C. R. 

THE) KCTOHEIN GARDEN. 

EARLY CABBAGES. 

When Cabbages are wanted as early as possible, 
•mall early-hearting sorts are the best to select. 
There are plenty of sorts that are said to answer 
this description, but if their history were traced 
back, we should find that all of them are 
selections from an old well known variety called 
Atkins' Matchless. Of sorts offered by the 
trade, Early Heartwell Marrow, Stuart and 
Mein's No. 1, and Daniels* Defiance are all 
good. Cabbage seed, to produce plants for an 
early spring supply, should be sown from the 
middle of July to the end of the first week in 
August. 

For the northern counties the middle of July 
may not be too early, but in the west of 
England I find a fortnight later quite early 
enough. In this matter we must remember 
that the character of the weather during 
autumn and winter has a good deal to do with 
the behaviour of the plants in spring. After a 
mild winter it is mote than probable that many 
of the earliest sown plants will “bolt” in 
March. For that reason it is well to make 
two sowings at intervals of a fortnight, and 
to use half of each to fill up the space. 
What I consider to be a better plan is 
to put out the plants of the first sowing 
2 feet apart, and, as soon as the next lot is ready, 
put another lot between them, so that if any, or 
all, of the first lot “ bolt,” there will be enough 
left to form a crop. Should neither lot “ bolt,” 
it is an easy matter to thin them out, if too 
thick. It is a common practice to sow Cabbage 
seeds too thickly, and the result is that the 
plants stand so close together in the seed-bed 
that they get drawn up weakly. Much stronger 
plants are obtained when plenty of space is 
allowed for the seed-bed ana when the seed is 
scattered thinly over the surface. All seeds of 
the size of those of Cabbage or Broccoli should 
be sown in shallow drills, or if sown broadcast 
be covered with finely sifted soil, but drills 9 
inches apart are best. If the weather should be 
dry, the bed must be kept regularly moist, or 
the seed will not vegetate so soon as it ought to 
do. The ground for Cabbages must be deep 
and fairly rich. Nothing is gained, however, 
bv making the soil too rich for any member of 
the Brassica family that has to stand through 
the winter; strong manure forces on growth, 
and growth obtained under such circumstances 
is not so hard as that made in poorer ground. 
On the other hand, in the case of the early crop, 
we all know that 

Cabbages are gross feeders, and that to 
ensure tender-hearted plants their growth must 
be made quickly, which cannot be effected if the 
soil is not fairly rich. A fairly good dressing 
of manure is therefore necessary. Cabbages 
should not be planted on land that has been 
recently occupied with any of the same family, 
or the result will not be satisfactory. They 
should follow Potatoes, Peas, or Onions. Many 
of us might get earlier Cabbages if we were to 
devote a small space on a south border to them. 
The number of plants put out need not be 
large, even a couple of score of plants would ex¬ 
tend the season. The main crop must, of course, 
occupy open quarters, as each plant takes up a 
good deal of space. The first planting should 
be made early in October, and another a fort¬ 
night later. Should dry, open weather occur 
during January, tread the ground firmly about 
the roots, and draw up some earth all round the 
stems in sufficient quantity to prevent wind- 
waving. Taunton. 
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Summer Lettuces.— it is often difficult 
to get a really good crisp Lettuce during the 
hottest weather in summer, when they are most 
appreciated; yet Lettuces are plants of the 
easiest culture, and those who adopt the 
simplest of all methods—viz., that of sowing the 
seed where it is intended to remain, doing away 
with transplanting altogether—get the best re¬ 
sults. I find that, except for the earliest crops 
out-of-doors, the planto for which have been 
protected under glass, it is beat to treat Let¬ 
tuces like Onions, Carrots, and similar crops— 
viz., sow thinly in drills, at widths proportionate 
to the size of the variety, and thin out as soon 
as the young plants are large enough to handle. 
If anyone who has been accustomed to trans- 

E lant Lettuces will only give this plan a trial, 
e will not need further evidence in order to 
see the folly of transplanting a crop that must, 
to be good, be grown quickly. Market growers 
never transplant, and their modes of culture are 
not easily beaten. The soil should b*» well en¬ 
riched with manure, and be dug over sufficiently 
long to allow of its getting into nice friable con¬ 
dition before sowing. Sowing Lettuces on poor 
loose 1 soil that has just been cleared of an ex¬ 
hausting crop would be simply courting failure, 
and bring a good system of management into 
disrepute. The Brown Cos, for winter and 
spring, and the Paris White Cos, for summer, 
are Kinds that are not easily surpassed.— 
Hants. 

Late Peas. —In the latter part of June and 
throughout July and August, Peas, from the 
March and April sowings, are plentiful in most 
gardens, but abundance of good Peas are not 
always to be had in September, while in October 
full crops are few and far between. This is the 
fault of cultivation, and the result of not sowing 
late crops. If as many Peas were sown during 
the latter part of June and the forepart of July 
as are put in throughout April, Green Peas 
would be generally abundant in October. Ex¬ 
perienced cultivators have mostly their favourite 
sorts for late crops. Some prefer Ne Plus Ultra 
to all others, while many like Omega, and 
Sutton’s Latest of All. Early varieties are also 
sown frequently for the latest crops, as they are 
supposed to pod sooner than late kinds ; this 
they do, but they are not so hardy as the real 
late sorts, and for this reason Bhould not be 
wholly depended on. Those who have surplus 
seed may make a sowing of various kinds, while 
others, without enough of any one kind to make 
a row, may mix up their odds and ends and sow 
them together. We have seen some good rows, 
composed of early and late kinds, mixed in this 
way. The soil in which they are sown just now 
should be deep and rich, and the position warm 
and sheltered. As a rule, the best site in the 
garden is selected for early Peas, and the same 
rule should be followed in the case of very late 
ones. One thing is certain—they will not do 
well in odd corners, and the chances of securing 
heavy and good crops will all be thrown away 
if a bad position is selected for them, or they 
are dealt with carelessly. Moderately thick sow¬ 
ing of the seed may do, but placing the rows so 
close to each other as to prevent sun and air 
from reaching all sides of them is almost sure 
to end in failure. If a row can be put in here 
and there widely apart, with no tall crops on 
either side, a decided advantage will be gained. 
—J. M. 

Mushrooms in spent Melon frames. 
—I spawned two spent Melon beds on the 28th 
September last, and gathered the first dish on 
Christmas day. I have obtained a supply of 
Mushrooms in great abundance up to the 
present date (26th June). The majority of 
Mushroom growers are of opinion that Mush¬ 
room-beds are exhausted in three months. The 
above has proved it to be quite possible to pro¬ 
duce Mushrooms for a much longer period. 
The frames have been used for beading plants 
all winter and spring. When lifting the boxes 
and pans of cuttings, I have noticed dozens of 
Mushrooms appearing above the ground, and 
they also grew through the brickwork into the 
open ground in the beginning of April.—J. 
Allen, Thrapston . 


Sulphate of ammonia for greenhouse 
plants.—I cannot answer “ J. M-’s" query (p. 212) from 
experience; but a friend has told me how often it ought to 
be given, and what the quantity »houkl be. Use half-a- 
teaspoonful with a pint of water, and apply it onoea-week. 
—A. W* 


FRUIT. 

Thinning the fruit orope.— The crops 
of Pears, Plums, and Cherries have set so 
thickly on walls, that every half-hour we 
could spare from other pressing work the men 
have devoted to thinning the fruit on these 
trees, and also on pyramid and cordon Apples; 
and I hope to go over the trees a second time, 
if, after the fruit is grown more, it should be 
nocessary. Many amateurs, and gardeners, 
too, allow their fruit-trees to carry heavier 
crops than they ought. It is a great mistake, 
for which there is no excuse. On trees of the 
form here mentioned, judicious thinning of the 
fruit, where it is too thick, does not result m loss of 
weight, as so many suppose. A diminished 
number means, in this case, an addition to the 
bulk in the fruit left. And that is not all. 
When the crops are timely and properly thinned, 
much finer fruit are obtained; there is no 
exception to this rule-—even an over-hardened 
Gooseberry.-tree is grateful for having its fruit 
thinned out. The principal Pears that require 
this attention are Williams' Bon Chretien, 
Beurr6 Superfin, Beurte Ranee, Doyenne du 
Comice, General Todleben, Pitmaston Duchease, 
and Marie Louise; all these grow to a large 
size when the tree is not over-cropped, 
and it will be more satisfactory to the majority 
of people in the end, if only one fruit to every 
square foot of wall is left to come to maturity— 
that is, if all parts of the tree are about equally 
covered with fruit; where one side or branch 
has none, the other side may be allowed to 
carry more than the number here stated. Such 
Pears as Winter Nelis, Comte de Paris, and 
Althorpe Crassane, which have smaller fruit, 
may have the number increased to four in the 
same space. The Plums we find it necessary to 
thin out are Victoria, Magnum Bonum, and 
Coe's Golden Drop. These have been reduced 
by one-half, and still there are too many left. 
On pyramid Apples we have been rather severe, 
for the crop, in the first place, was a heavy 
one; but I hope still to reduce the number of 
fruit on some of the trees. Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Cox's Pomona, Winter Peach, and Hawthornaen, 
were first taken in hand. Such large-growing 
sorts as Tower of Glam is, Emperor Alexander, 
Betty Geeson, and Lord Suffield have been 
thinned out considerably, and I advise all who 
wish to get large and handsome fruit to thin 
out theirs, where it is too thick, and to lose no 
time in doing so, for the sooner it is done now, 
the larger will the fruit be. Exhibitors of 
Morello Cherries in August and September will 
find that they get much finer fruit if they thin 
out the crop where it is set too thickly. It is 
not necessary to go over the whole of a crop on 
a large tree for the purpose of getting a few for 
exhibiting. A large branch or two, or one-half 
of a small tree, would give a sufficient quantity. 
—J. C. C. 

Gooseberries on trellises.—A good 
method of growing dessert Gooseberries, is to 
train them on wires. Some of the advantages 
belonging to this system of culture are, that a 
greater number of varieties can be planted in 
comparatively little space, the fruits are kept 
free from dust and dirt, and they can be netted 
with ease where protection from birds is 
necessary. The trellis may be about 4 feet 
6 inches high ; it should consist of two standards 
at either end, slight iron uprights, $ feet apart, 
to steady the wires, and four rows of galvanised 
wire. Four rows are not indispensable, but 
will be found in the end to be a saving of 
labour, as when only three wires are used, 
the tying is not so easily effected. The 
bushes may be planted 3 feet apart, and they 
should, at the outset, receive liberal treatment. 
A trench, as for Celery, should be dug along 
the length of the trellis, and some thoroughly 
good rotten manure should be worked into the 
bottom of the trench; a little manure over the 
roots is also advisable before the soil is filled in. 
In planting, keep the different varieties to¬ 
gether as much as possible; it saves running 
about when a dish is wanted in a hurry. Each 
plant may consist of five or six shoots, and when 
these have reached the top of the trellis, all the 
attention required will be the removal of super¬ 
fluous growth in summer, a little spurring in 
winter, and the occasional laying-in of young 
shoots to replace weakly limbs. In hot, dry 
• seasons, when the crop is heavy, a good summer 
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mulching is indispensable; this should be put 
on earlv, both for the benefit of the fruit and the 
general well-being of the trees.—E. B. 

17086. — Barren Jargonelle Pear- 
trees. —This is one of the most free-bearing 
varieties in cultivation. I am writing these 
lines with a very old standard tree, a dwarf 
bush, and an old wall tree, before me, all bear¬ 
ing well. We prune our trees in the late summer 
or autumn months, and, in the case of this 
variety, the pruning consists in merely thinning- 
out the young wood when it is too thickly placed. 
In the case of young, vigorous trees the longest 
shoots may be cut back a little, but most of 
them will not require it. The trees take a 
pendulous habit of growth naturally, and in 
this respect are distinct from any other. It 
does not take readily to the Quince stock, and 
should be grafted on the Pear, or double-grafted 
—that is, some vigorous variety ought to be 
first grafted on the Quince, and this should, in 
turn, be grafted with a Jargonelle.—J. D. E. 

16837.— Blind Strawberries.—I am able 
to confirm, from my own experience, what 
W. W. Wilkinson says (page 206) as to blind 
Strawberries. I have carefully noted mine for 
the past three years, owing to much prior 
disappointment, and find that blind Straw¬ 
berries produce only blind runners. This I 
have found in all cases noted. I have also 
found that the second, and even the third, 
runner from the parent plant will produce 
fruit. Some growers deny this.— Grattan. 

17279. — Young’ Vinos.— I planted six of these in the 
spring of 1884, two have done well, the remainding four 
are very late in leaf, and make no wood. The Bed is 
outside, all made at one time of chopped sods, soil, and 
the best of Vine manure. What shall 1 do with them ?— 
Hawkrlow. Take other shoots from the Vines which 
are doing well, to fill the places of those which are weakly. 
This is following out the natural law of the survival of the 
fittest, and, in the case of Vines, I have often proved its 
value.—E. Hobday. 

17280.—“Cuckoo spit” on Strawberriea— My 
Strawberries are much troubled with blight, which appears 
Hke spittle on the leaves. Can you tell me of a remedy 
for this pest ?—Thorxtox Heath. ,% Within the spittle 
on the leaves of the Strawberries is a small greenish 
coloured insect, the larva of a species of the genus Cerco- 
pedss. It has not yet been proved that these do any great 
amount of harm, but the "spittle” is unpleasant. The 
best remedy is to pick them off and kill the insects. A 
good wash with the engine would dislodge them, if it were 
applied forcibly.-H. 
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VEGETABLE A FRUIT COOKERY.—XLIV. 

(By Ankib M. Gaioas, Edinburgh School of Cookery.) 

Sorrel. 

Sorrel contains a quantity of acid, and is con¬ 
sequently of a decidedly sour flavour, which is 
most objectionable to some, but is much ap¬ 
proved by others. It is frequently used with 
all sorts of young meat. Unlike other vege¬ 
tables or garden stuffs, this herb can be easily 
procured from almost any Grass meadow. 
When cultivated or grown in a garden it needs 
very little attention, and has a much more 
delicate flavour than the wild plants. Taken in 
small quantities, Sorrel is not only valuable for 
its medicinal qualities, but it materially assists 
digestion, and is considered very wholesome. 
The French look upon Sorrel as one of the | 
necessaries of life, and during spring and sum¬ 
mer gather large quantities to preserve for 
winter use. To qualify the acia flavour of 
dishes prepared from Sorrel, use half Sorrel 
with the same quantity of Spinaoh, Turnip- 
tops, Lettuce, or young Greens. 

Sorrel soup. —Take one quart of picked 
Sorrel leaves, a small bunch of Chives, two 
ounces of butter, white pepper, and salt to 
taste, one lump of sugar, the yolks of two eggs, 
and three pints of broth, in which meat nas 
been cooked, or second stock. Wash the Sorrel 
thoroughly, and put it into a scrupulously clean 
saucepan with the butter and a little salt, place 
the lid on the pan, and shake well over the fire 
for about ten minutes to partially cook the 
Sorrel in its own juice; then add the Chives, 
finely chopped, also the Stock, and boil with the 
lid off the pan for about half an hour, or until 
the Sorrel is soft enough to be passed through a 
colander or sieve. All scum should be removed 
as it rises to the surface. After the soup has 
been passed through the colander, so as to make 
it all of uniform thickness, return it to the 
saucepan with the sugar and pepper, and stir 
over the fire until it boils. Beat the eggs with 

little of the soup, pojjjr _£he boiling soup on to 
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them, and serve with toasted bread, cut into 
dice. Instead of using the eggs, this soup 
may, for economy’s sake, be thickened with 
a tablespoonful of flour, mixed with a little of 
the soup, free from lumps, and then stirred with 
all until boiling. 

A puree of Sorrel, with egos. —Take three 
or four good handfuls of Sorrel, one gill of 
broth or stock, one tablespoonful of flour, one 
ounce of butter, pepper, salt, and a pinch of 
sugar; two or three eggs. Pick the leaves 
from the Sorrel, and wash them thoroughly: 
boil in plenty of water -and salt without 
a lid upon the pan, until the Sorrel is 
tender ; drain and squeeze away all the 
water, chop the Sorrel finely, and, if necessary, 
pass through a Bieve—this is not generally re¬ 
quired to be done with young Sorrel, only when 
it is old, to keep back the stringy parts. Melt 
the butter iu a saucepan, and then add the 
flour, mix thoroughly, pour on the Stock, and 
continue to stir over the fire until boiling and 
the mixture is quite thick ; then add the Sorrel, 
with seasonings to taste, turn on to a very hot 
dish, garnish with prettily-cut pieces of toasted 
bread, and lay the eggs on the top—these may 
be either poached or hard-boiled, and cut in 
halves. A few slices of German sausage on the 
top, with the eggs, are a pleasant addition to the 
flavour of the dish, and improve its appearance. 

Sorrel sauce. —Take one pint of freshly- 
pioked young Sorrel leaves—if old or large, the 
fibre must be removed from the back of each 
leaf—wash thoroughly, and put into a porcelain- 
lined saucepan, with a small pat of fresh butter; 
cover, and let cook in its own juice for about 
fifteen minutes, stirring occasionally to prevent 
buraing or sticking to the pan. When it is 
quite tender, drain and chop it small, or pass 
through a sieve. Return to the saucepan, with 
one gill of cream, and seasoning to taste ; stir 
until qnite hot, but do not allow it to boil, and 
serve with boiled fowl or any white meat. The 
same sauce may be served with roast veal or 
lamb by substituting a brown gravy for cream. 

A puree of Sorrel, to be served with 
cutlets, Ac.— Take one quart of fresh young 
Sorrel, one bunch of Chives, or a few Bmall 
Onions, the yolks of three eggs, seasonings to 
taste of pepper, salt, sugar, ana nutmeg. Boil 
the Sorrel and Chives in plenty of water until 
quite tender, then drain and chop small, or pass 
though a sieve. Melt the butter in a small 
saucepan, add the Sorrel and seasonings, and, 
when qnite hot, drop in the yolks of the eggs 
one by one, stirring all the time to prevent them 
from causing lumps in the purde. Do not allow 
the mixture to boil after the eggs are added; 
merely stir over the fire until it becomes quite 
thick ; then serve in the centre of a dish with 
the cutlets round it; or the same purde may be 
handed ronnd with roast lamb and veal. Should 
any purde of Sorrel be left a good plan is to make 

Sorrel fritters.— Roll small portions of the 
purde into balls with the addition of a little 
flour. Dip them into batter, made as directed, and 
drop into a saucepan of hot fat, and fry a pale 
brown colour ; drain on porous paper, and serve 
hot. For the batter, take four tablespoonsful of 
flour, a pinch of salt, one gill of warm water, 
one tablespoonful of melted butter, or salad oil, 
a pinch of baking powder, or the whites of two 
eggs, whipped to a stiff froth. Mix the flour, 
salt, butter, or oil, with the water, free from 
lumps, and lastly add the whites of eggs or 
baking powder, dip in the balls, cover them 
thoroughly, and fry. 


QUERIES. 

17281.—Bottling Gooseberries, Cherries, and 
Currants. —Can any reader inform me how Goeee. 
berries, Cherries, and Red Currants are kept in bottles, 
with or without sugar ?—J. H., Manchester. 

17282.—Preserving fruit In a natural state.— 
Will anyone who has tried the plan of preserving fruit 
mentioned on p 215 kindly tell me whether it would be 
suitable for such fruits as Raspberries and Currants, as it 
is not stated whether the acid and water are to form the 
syrup when the fruit is used in tarts ?— Katb. 

REPLIES. 

17119 —Rhubarb jelly.—Take some well- 
matured Rhubarb, wash thoroughly, but do not 
remove the skin, dry with a soft cloth, and cut 
into pieces about an inch long, and throw them 
into a praterving-pan, with enough cold water 
to cover them ; place over a slow fire, and stir 
frequently, to prevent the fruit sticking to the 
bottom. When the Rhubarb is quite soft, but 
not broken, strain off the juice through a fino 


doth, do not squeeze the fruit, or the skin *wit 
pulp will make the jelly cloudy. Measure the 
juice thus obtained, and, to every pint, allow 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar; put these 
into a preserving-pan, and boil rapidly, stirring 
all the time with a wooden spoon, as a metal one 
is liable to spoil the colour. Remove every par¬ 
ticle of scum as it rises, and, when the jelly has 
boiled for twenty minutes, drop a little upon a 
cold plate; if it solidifies when cold it is boiled 
enough ; if not, give it another boil and try ft 
again. Be careful not to boil the jelly too long, 
or, not only will it be hard and stiff, but the 
colour, which should be a delicate pink, will be 
injured. Have ready some small jelly pots, 
perfectly dry, and pour the jelly hot into them ; 
skim away any froth, and stand aside until the 
next day before covering them. This is done 
by placing a round of paper, previously steeped 
in brandy, close on the top of the jelly. Tie 
some paper over the pots, and keep the jelly in 
a dry and cool place. —Annie M. Griggs. 

17118.— Ginger wine.—Take nine gallons 
of water, twenty-four pounds of lump sugar, 
one pound of the best Ginger, bruised, and the 
yellow rind of twelve large Lemons. Boil these 
for half an hour, and then pour into the cask 
when somewhat cool, and add two pounds of the 
best raisins, cut in halves, with two table- 
spoonsful of yeast; place the bung loosely in, 
until the wine has ceased hissing, or work¬ 
ing, then add one pint of brandy and half an 
ounce of isinglass, tied in a piece of muslin, 
and suspended from the bung-hole by means of 
fine string. Cork tightly, and let stand quite 
quiet for six weeks ; it will then be ready for 
bottling. Another way: Take one pound and 
a quarter of bruised Ginger, the thin yellow 
rind of twelve Lemons, and boil them in eight 
gallons of water for one hour. Put twenty-four 
pounds of loaf sugar into an open tub, with two 
gallons of water, the juice of the Lemons, and 
four pounds of Malaga Raisins, chopped small; 
and when the Ginger has boiled an hour pour all 
on to the sugar, cover and let stand until nearly 
cold; turn into the cask, cork securely, and in 
three months it will be ready for use.— Annie 
M. Griggs. 

— The following is a reoipe that I can fully reoom- 
mend : Take 12 lbs. of loaf sugar, 18 quarto of water, 4 on. 
of Ginger (bruised), the peel of four Lemons ; boil three- 
quarters of an hour. Put into a tub when lukewarm, with 
three spoonfuls of yeast, the juice of four Lemons; let it 
stand fourteen days, stirring every day. Put into a cask, 
add 1 lb. of Raisins, chopped fine; bung it down very 
tightly.—8. JB. Bakbr, Ipswich. 


POULTRY. 

17283.— Death of hen (Minorca).— 1. The 
symptoms clearly point to dropsy, a disease which 
does not often make its appearance in the 
poultry vard. 2. The cause is difficult to as¬ 
certain, but the disease would, I think, be due 
to faulty arrangements, or be the outcome pf 
another disease. 3. Dropsy is more often in¬ 
curable than not. Powdered charcoal and car¬ 
bonate of iron have been recommended by good 
authorities ; but in my opinion, a bird suffering 
in this way is far better put out of its misery, 
without attempting to doctor it, for the chances 
of recovery are but slight, and it is not well to 
breed from unhealthy stock, however valuable 
the strain may be. 4. I should not consider tbe 
disease contagious. The fact that another bird 
died of the same complaint last year, rather 
goes to prove that something is amiss in the 
management. If the disease were contagious, it 
would spread more quickly.— Doulting. 

17120. — Bran for storing 1 eggs. — I 
should not rely ou bran for storing eggs in¬ 
tended for winter use. The most satisfactory 
results at the various competitions held during 
the last three years have been obtained by the 
use of salt and lime, used together or separately. 
If the querist will refer to page 659 of Garden¬ 
ing, for Jan. 16 last, he will find a lengthy re¬ 
ply on the subject of egg-preserving. The 
following recipe is one which can be very highly 
recommended: To two gallons of water, add 
three-quarters of a pound of slaked lime and 
half-a-pound of common salt. Boil for fifteen 
minutes, and, when cool, strain off the liquid in 
order to remove the bite of rubbish, Ac. The 
mixture is then roady for use, and eggs plaoed 
in it will keep good for any reasonable time. 
Fresh eggs alone should be used, and they 
should not be chipped before they are pUttu 
in the pan.— Doulting. 
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WATERING. 


It wab truly remarked in Gardening, by a 
correspondent, a short time since, that, in pot 
culture, failure, on the part of the amateur, is 
more frequently due to faults in the watering than 
to any other cause, and the advice he gave on 
that occasion—to moisten, when watering, 
every root-fibre and every particle of soil— 
cannot be too carefully borne in mind by the 
inexperienced cultivator. The moisture from a 
pot of earth, containing no plant, can escape 
from the surface of the soil and through the 
pores of the pot only, so that when first the 
surface becomes dry the earth at, and near, the 
bottom of the pot remains quite moist; bat the 
case k often reversed where the pot contains a 
plant in active growth, with the space near the 
bottom of the pot densely packed with roots. 
Here becomes apparent the mischief that matt 
ensue if water k supplied only in driblets. If 
the pot contained no plant, and a small 
quantity of water were given each day in excess 
of what could evaporate from the surface, and 
pass through the substance of the pot, capillary 
action must eventually moisten the whole of the 
soil in the pot. But thk would not happen in 
the case above adverted to, where the pot con¬ 
tained the plant, for as root activity increases 
from the surface downwards the driblet of 
water would be taken up, to . be thrown 
off from the pores of the leaves, by the 
roots near the surface, while those at the 
bottom of the pot would be left quite dry. The 
principle contained in that excellent advice to 
amateurs, given by the writer referred to, k, I 
think, universally subscribed to by profes¬ 
sional gardeners ; but that the same principle 
obtains in watering the open ground is, I 
believe, with them far from being universally 
recognised in practice. In gardening, as in 
many other departments of human enterprise, 
apparently obvious facta and principles are 
lost sight of, whilst others less obvious gain 
universal recognition and acceptance. It k 
quite a common plan among practical gardeners 
that in watering in the open ground a good 
root watering should be given, and that a mere 
sprinkling of the surface does more harm than 
good, as it induces roots to strike upwards to 
the surface. The first part of thk position I 
can quite endorse, but the latter, or explana- 
tory, part I conceive to be open to question. 
As regards 

Deep root watering, of course the ground 
should be watered as far down as dryness 
extends. Deep watering is ako mnch more 
economical than surface-watering, as the 
moisture k much more likely to be taken 
np by the roots before it can be eva¬ 
porated from the surface. Let us enquire as to 
what takes place during a dry period. The 
surface of the soil k the first to get dry, and 
the rootlets at the surface are the first to be 
thrown out of action, and the first to dry up. 
Now, it appears evident that, if at the com¬ 
mencement of .the dry weather, a surface 
watering had been apt 
vent thw.drying-up i 
UigitTzeTl Ky_ 



roots wonld have preserved their functional 
activity; cor can it readily be Been what ill- 
effects conld have accrued to the plants from the 
adoption of such a course. And, further, we 
might conceive that at every surface-watering, 
just enough might be given, in excess of what 
would be sufficient to Keep the surface suffi¬ 
ciently moist, to make np all losses of moisture 
that might have occurred from root action, or 
otherwke, from all parts of the soil per¬ 
meated by the roots of the .plants. But sup¬ 
posing this drying process be allowed to proceed 
unchecked, as the dryness proceeds downwards, 
and more root-fibres lose their vitality, the 
whole plant will begin to languish. At thk 
stage, if a Bhower of rain fall, or a surface- 
watering that does not effect or reach any active 
root-fibre be given, it will, of course, do no ‘ 
pood, and as the drying process k continuing I 
m operation, and the plant is deteriorating 
every day, the plants will, of course, look | 
worse after the watering than before. After i 
the root-fibres of the plant are dried up in thk 
manner, it takes a considerable time for new 
rootletB to be formed, and for a plant to recover 
itBelf. I noticed last year, after very dry 
weather, that it was nearly three weeks after 
the rains first set in, before the fields and 
meadows could throw off their scorched, 
brown hue, and take on their natural 
green colour. I have noticed when a shower of 
rain has fallen, when the surface has been but 
partially dry, that it has imparted an im 
mediate freshening effect. I cannot understand 
how it k, that bringing the roots to the surface 
k, as such, injurious to a plant. Of course, the 
roots near the surface are the most likely to be 
dried up, when watering, either natural or arti- 
fical, k withheld; but the same process of surface 
watering, which, if continued long enough, 
wonld bring the roots to the surface, would also, 
if persevered in, preserve them there intact. 
“ Keep the roots near the surface ” is a maxim 
almost universally recognised among fruit 
growers. Why should this be so advantageous 
with respect to fruit trees, and so prejudicial to 
other plants ? Especially does the idea appear 
inconsistent with respect to flowers, for free- 
flowering is an essential to successful fruit pro¬ 
duction. One reason why mulching is so bene¬ 
ficial is, I conceive, that it keeps the roots near 
the surface mokt. I think it is the height of 
folly to entice the roots of fruit trees to the 
surface, and then, during drought, to withhold 
mulchings or ample waterings from them. Better 
allow the roots to go deeper, and, on the ap¬ 
proach of a dry time, break up the surface to 
form a mulching with the rough clods. From 
the nature of the soil, or from its sloping direc¬ 
tion, a deep root watering cannot always be 
accomplished at one wat ©ring. In some cases 
very little can be applied before it begins to run 
off. Here the end must be accomplished 
by a series of waterings. As soon as Ihe 
surface gets a little firm after a watering, 
roughen it, and give another watering. Thk, if 
perskted in long enough, will moisten the soil 
to any depth required. Generally thk k 
nature’s plan. Occasionally, as with a thunder¬ 
storm, she at one bout gives a deep root-water¬ 
ing to the rough, loose soils, whilst with the 
hard or fine soils vast quantities run off into the 
water-courses; bat her usual plan k to water 
the land by wet spelk* conskting of showers. 


alternating with sunshine. Among practical 
men an important point seems to be overlooked 
—viz., that the roots of plants extend hori¬ 
zontally for a considerable dktance from the 
stems, and also that it is near the outside of the 
circle including the roots that the greatest root 
activity prevails. I have seen practical men, 
apparently altogether forgetful of their surface- 
rooting theory, open a trench a small dktance 
from the stem of a fruit tree, and fill it up with 
water. An inch or two of the surface soil 
removed all around for some dktance from the 
stem of the tree, and a bay formed to retain the 
water, would, where the land k level, bo much 
less objectionable. 

Where water is scarce, and the demand 
for labour greater than the supply, and it 
becomes necessary to obtain the maximum of' 
results with a minimum of water expenditure, 
the end k secured by using liquid manure, and 
moktening a part only of the whole soil contain¬ 
ing the roots ; or an extra quantity of manure 
| is placed where it k intended that the water 
shall be put, as where Peas are sown in heavily- 
manured trenches, and the space k then watered 
with clean water. But in poor land, where the 
full functional activity of every root-fibre is 
barely sufficient to supply the wants of the 
plant, it is, in my opinion, mischievous, instead 
of beneficial, to supply a part only of the soil 
containing the roots with moisture. It ap¬ 
parently acts prejudicially by inducing a thin, 
watery condition of the sap. It being the 
custom, nowadays, to plant flowers in front of 
evergreens, which form the background, the 
wants of the poor, impoverkhed plants might, 
in a measure, be supplied, and fair results 
obtained, by regular applications of liquid 
manure. We apply liquid manure in such 
cases every alternate day, and wa^h in with 
clear water. The last part of the process 
prevents any unpleasant smell that might other¬ 
wise arise. In fact, where liquid manure k at 
all strong, we always wash in with clear water 
directly afterwards. It k a saving of time, as 
our liquid-manure tank k a considerable distance 
from the clear water supply, and it k, in my 
opinion, a certain saving of the manure, as it 
washes down a quantity of the liqnid manure 
absorbed by the surface to the roots below, 
making it rather stronger downwards than the 
reverse, &b the case would be if the clear water 
were not applied. It serves also to wash off 
any manure that might have been dropped on 
the leaves. We always get good results m that 
way, and have observed no bad consequences 
from the practice. L. C. K. 

16928.— Fowl manure for gardens.— 
Thk is an excellent manure either for the flower 
or kitchen garden. If it is used for pot plants, 
the best way k to dry it (if it k wet), ana break 
it up into a state of powder, and use a 9-inch 
potful to a harrow-load of mould. For all out- 
of-doors crops, spread it on the surface of the 
ground thinly, as it is almost as rich as guano, 
and dig it in in the usual way. The wireworms 
are very difficult to eradicate, and there k no 
better plan than putting slices of Potatoes or 
Carrots on the end of pointed sticks and placing 
them 3 inches or 4 inches underneath the 
surface of the ground ; the wireworms are 
attracted to them, and may be destroyed. The 
baits ahonld be inspected Gaily.— J, D. E, 
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HELIOTROPES. 

THEnt delicate fragrance makes the 
Heliotropes general favourites, and they 
are met with in most good gardens. They 
are readily increased by cuttings in August 
and September, and in spring; when 
desired for the flower garden, spring- 
Btruck plants should be selected. It is an 
excellent plan to lift a few plants from the 
beds in September, winter them in a warm 
green house, and in spring put them into 
a warm place, where they will soon pro¬ 
duce plenty of cuttings. These may be 
struck in slight heat, like Verbenas, and, 
potted on, made to grow rapidly ; they 
will be fit to plant out by the end of 
May, when danger of frost is past. Helio¬ 
tropes may be treated as annuals, raised 
from seeds and flowered the same year. 
Sow in February or the beginning of 
March, and by planting-out time you will 
have sturdy little plants. When bedded 
out, they should be placed in good dry 
soil. There are varieties in different 
shades of colour, and new kinds are raised 
from time to time. Though quiet in 
colour Heliotropes are charming flower- 
garden plants, either grown in simple 
masses or associated with taller plants. 

E. F. G. 

AN ELECTION OF HARDY PLANTS. 
If the correspondent who proposes this 
desirable work will extend his ideas in the 
way indicated by the editorial foot-note 
(page 219) he will act wisely ; and I would 
like to hint that, as the object of the 
election proposed is severely practical, 
the chances of electing a set of flowers 
belonging too much (for the purpose of 
those with but small gardens) to one 
season should be guarded against. For 
instance, it would be no difficult matter to 
name fifty choice things that might all 
flower in May or July ; but the garden 
furnished with these, no matter how 
pleasing in their season, would present a 
sorry aspect for the remaining part of 
the year. I know we might assume that 
such a thing would not be likely to be 
done, but we have no right to assume 
so, for hundreds of readers w r ould never 
consider the point, especially if it were 
overlooked in a so-called election of sorts 
by more practical flower-lovers. I think, 
in addition to the sections indicated by 
the Editor, there should be at least three 
sections formed according to date—say, 
spring, summer, and autumn bloomers; 


Cherry Pic (Hiliotropium peruvianum). 

then there would also be ample time between 
each set to allow for the differences of date 
on which a given species will flower in the 
south compared with the north. There is also 
a growing taste fo£_fgher than sh|>wy or big 
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flowers, and 
some of the 
most choice 
things are 
among the 
dw'arfest al- 
pines. These 
thould not be 
overlooked, and they 
would scarcely class un¬ 
less classes were made 
for them.— J. Wood, 
Woodville, KirJcstall. 

- I think Mr. 

Ryder’s idea capital, 
and hope he will carry 
it out. I think I under¬ 
stand him to mean— 
given a piece of ground 
wished to be turned 
into a herbaceous bor¬ 
der, w'hat fifty plants 
would you select to 
grow in it? I would 
suggest to him to put 
it thus, and increase the 
number to 100; this 
would ensure a selec¬ 
tion of plants of all 
heights, from low 
alpines to the tallest, 
and, therefore, would 
comprise a fair selec¬ 
tion. In making such 
a selection one would 
naturally name only 
a few of such a large 
family as the Lilies or Asters ; about four of 
the latter would be ample in such a border. 
Plante of a difficult character would naturally 
be omitted from that very fact.—J. R. Neve, 
Campden. 

_— J was glad to see the proposition made 

by Mr. Ryder, on page 219; but I would suggest 
that the list be extended to one hundred, or one 
hundred and fifty plants, and that they shall be 
elected under the following conditions: 1st, 
Perennials ; 2ud, Best for cut-flowers ; 3rd, , 
Easily grown ; 4th, Sweetly-scented. None to 
be excluded. Writing as an amateur, I believe l 


this arrangement would meet the requirements 
of the majority of the readers of Gardening 
(who, I presume, are principally amateurs), for 
few of us have the time or space to grow fifty 
slants of one class. We do not want elaborate 
ists—these we have in catalogues sent out by 
the principal growers. What we require are a 
few of the most select and serviceable under 
ordinary cultivation.— J. Porritt, Leicester. 

HOW TO MAKE ARTIFICIAL BOGS. 
Some time since, a correspondent wrote to en¬ 
quire how to make an artificial bog, for the 
purpose of growing plants which flourish best 
with their roots in moist soil. Perhaps the fol¬ 
lowing notes may prove useful to nim: Bog 
plants have many charms of their 
own, and are so easily managed, and 
so different in aspect from the ordi¬ 
nary class of garden plants, that 
they cannot fail to please ; all that 
is requisite to form a bog garden is 
to form a hollow space which will 
contain water. The simplest way is 
to buy a large earthenware nan, or 
a wooden tub, bury it 6 inches be¬ 
neath the surface of the ground, fill 
it full of broken bricks, and stones, 
and water, and cover with good peat 
soil. The margin may be surrounded 
[ with clinkers or tiles at discretion, so as 
to resemble a small bed. In this bed, with 
occasional wateiing, all strong-growing bog 
plants will flourish to perfection ; such 
slants as Osmundas, and other Ferns, the 
Carexes, Cyperuses, &o , will grow to a large 
size and make a fine display, while the cause of 
their vigour will not be apparent. . A more per¬ 
fect bog garden is made oy forming a basin of 
brickwork and Portland cement, about one foot 
in depth ; the bottom may be either concreted, 
or paved with tiles or slates, laid in cement, 
and the whole must be made water-tightan 
orifice should be made somewhere in the aide, 
at the height of 6 inches, to carry off the sur¬ 
plus water, and another in the bottom, at the 
lowest point, provided with a cork, or, better 
I still, a braes plug valve, to close it. 5 inches or 
6 inches of large stones, bricks, &c., are first 
laid in, and the whole is filled to the top with 
good peat soil, the surface being raised into 
uneven banks and hillocks, with large pieces of 
clinker or stone embedded in it, so as to afford 
drier and wetter spots ; the size and form of 
this garden, orbed, may be varied at discretion. 
An oval or circular bed, 5 feet or 6 feet in dia¬ 
meter, would look well on a lawn or in any way- 
side spot, or an irregularly formed corner may 
be rendered interesting in this way j but it 
should be in an open and exposed situation ; the 
back may be raised with a rock work of stones 
or clinkers, imbedded in peat, and the moisture, 
ascending by capillary action, will make the 
i position a charming one for Ferns and number¬ 
less other peat-loving plants. During the 
summer the bed should always contain C inches 
of water, but in winter it may be allowed to 
escape by the bottom plug. It is in every way 
1 desirable that a small trickle of water should 
constantly flow through the bog; 10 or 12 
gallons per diem will be quite sufficient, but 
where this cannot be arranged it may be kept 
filled by hand. The sides of such a bog may be 
bordered by a very low wall of flints or clinkers, 
built with mortar, diluted with half its bulk of 
i road-sand and leaf-mould, and with a little 
earth on the top ; the moisture will soon cause 
this to be covered with Moss, and Ferns and 
wall plants of all kinds will thrive on it. 
Wheie space will permit, a much larger area 
may be converted into bog and rock-work inter¬ 
mingled, the surface being raised or depressed 
at various parte, so as to afford stations for 
more or less moisture-loving plants. Large 
stones should be freely used on the surface, so 
as to form mossy steppiog-stones; and many 
slants will thrive better in the chinks formed 
oy two adjacent stones than on the surface of 
the peat. In covering such a large area, it is 
not necessary to render the whole area water¬ 
tight. A channel of water, about 6 inches deep, 
with drain pipes and bricks at the bottom, may 
be led to and fro, or branched over the surface, 
the bends being about 3 feet apart. The whole, 
when covered with peat, will form an admirable 
bog. In Gardening, No. 330, .will be found a list 
of plants suitable for the bog garden. L. C. 
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Peas and weeds .— 1 Thos* who an not 

Careful enough to keep weeds wholly out of their 
gardens, might do well to look round at pre¬ 
sent and do a little mowing, taking the rank 
things down in their pride. This & the very 
best time to do it—before they hare time to 
ripen their roots or lay up a store of nutri¬ 
ment for another year's growth. But there is 
another reason for doing it just now—that any 
such stuff is very useful to mulch the Peas, 
which, in this venr dry weather, will soon come 
to an end if we don’t take care to keep them a 
little moist at the roots.—R. 

16831. —Cucumber culture.—If “ H. B.” 
does not begin too early he may grow Cucum¬ 
bers very well in the summer months, with a 
small amount of fire-heat. He should not begin 
before the end of February, and in that case 
four 2-inch pipes for bottom-heat, and six 2-inch 
pipes for top-heat will be sufficient. The bottom- 
neat pipes should be laid in rubble, and the soil 
for the Cucumbers on the top of the rubble. 
Everything depends upon the management, and 
the attention, that the plants receive; but 
there is no reason why success should not be had 
in summer and autumn in such a position. — E. H. 

17212.— Petroleum and Peas. —A weak 

solution of petroleum might not do any injury 
to the Peas, but if they were steeped in petro¬ 
leum they would either be killed or much 
injured. Doubtless the sickly state of the plants 
was caused by the petroleum. Why use petro¬ 
leum at all, or any other dressing ? The dress¬ 
ings protect the Peas from mice, certainly, but 
it Is better to make arrangements to trap the 
mice as soon as the Peas are sown. If sparrows 
are troublesome, the most effectual protectors 
are wire Pea-guards ; but white thread strained 
tightly above the rows will keep the old birds 
away, as they are shy of anything like a trap. 
Young birds are reckless, and do not mind.— 
J. D. E. 

17232.—Mushroom failure.— The suc¬ 
cess, or failure, of a Mushroom bed depends upon 
the state of the manure when it is put into the 
bed. The rank heat ought to be out of it first. 
The best way is to spread it out in an airy place 
sheltered from rain. If it is very dry when 
making up the bed, add a little water. Ram 
the manure in firmly to the depth of a foot. 
Spawn the bed when the heat declines to 
90 decs. Place 2 inches of loam over the surface, 
and beat it down with the back of a spade. 
Oive no water for a month, and by that time the 
Mushrooms will be showing. Water the bed if 
it is dry. I ought to add that the fresh manure 
should be turned over daily for ten days before 
it is used.—J. D. E. 

17221.—Border for kitchen garden.— 

The best edging material is stone slabs. I have 
used ssmdstone slabs obtained from Brighouse, 
in Yorkshire ; they are 1£ inches thick, about 
3 feet long, and 9 inches deep. We have had 
them down for three years, and not bne is 
broken yet. Before that, I had tried tiles, but 
they are brittle, and many of them get broken 
in a season. Box edgings are the most pleasing, 
but, besides being a harbour for slugs, they are 
troublesome to keep in order. The carriage 
was rather expensive, as we are 200 miles from 
the quarries, but we have never once regretted 
the expense.—J. D. E. 


Soils most benefited by wood ashes. 

—Discarding ashes of mineral coal as valueless 
for manure, I may say in general terms that the 
ashes of wood and of plants of every kind 
are of value for manure on every kind of soil 
which has been reduced by cropping ; but the 
greatest benefit is shown upon sandy and porous 
soils. On these light soils crops of every kind, 
but especially root crops, will be benefited by a 
dressing of wood ashes. Fruit trees and fruit- 
bearing plants having a woody structure will also 
be benefited by wood ashes. From thirty to 
fifty bushels to the aore of fresh ashes will be a 
full dressing, and three or four times that 
amount of leached ashes may be applied with 
permanent benefit.—R. C. Kedzie, Agricultural 
College, Michigan, 


Our readrrt will kindly remember that we are at aU 
Hntee glad to receive for engravipg 
beautiful photographs of pla ds or t 
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THE LONDON FLOWER TRADE. 

The cultivation of flowering plants and shrubs 
is the most attractive branch of an industry 
which, under the comprehensive title of horti¬ 
culture, may be understood to include also the 
production of fruit and vegetables; in small 
establishments, the three divisions are, to a 
certain extent, combined, but where things are 
done on a large scale, exclusive attention is 
usually concentrated upon one class of products. 
A somewhat similar distinction is to be observed 
in floriculture proper between cultivation under 
glass and out-of-doors. The establishments 
which make cut flowers a specialty are generally 
devoted to supplying the London market, ana 
carry on a purely wholesale business, their gates 
being closed to the public as jealously as the doors 
of a cotton mill or iron foundry. Indeed, 
the public would find little to interest them 
in the survey of house after house filled 
with the same plants, arranged solely with 
a view to convenience, and displaying none 
of those artistic effects which dazzle tne eye 
in the “ show house ” of a general nurseryman. 
But genuine connoisseurs will find plenty to 
admire in the evidence of care and good treat¬ 
ment exhibited by each individual among the 
many thousands of specimens; a high standard 
of excellence is reached by all alike ; there are 
no weedy ones pushed back out of sight, no 
prize winners to be grouped on the front stages. 
Where all are so good, the selection of a best 
would be impossible. Everything is sacrificed 
to utility, to obtaining the largest quantity of 
first-rate flowers with the least expense ; to that 
end the position, size, and shape of the hot¬ 
houses are arranged ; the heating apparatus in 
each is accurately calculated to produce the 
particular temperature best suited to its in¬ 
mates ; the tanas in every house, the low roofs 
and raised stages for bringing plants close to the 
light, the large panes of glass, fastened by 
oopper clips to iron sash-bars to secure the 
maximum of sunshine in winter—everything 
ou see has its purpose, and makes some contri- 
ution to the sum-total of increased productive¬ 
ness. Not a particle of ground is wasted ; every 
vacant space is occupied by huge piles of flower¬ 
pots and heaps of silver sand, tan, and Cocoa- 
nut fibre, peat, leaf-mould, and manures of 
every unsavoury description. Not a field in the 
neighbourhood is stripped of its turf, but 
hundreds of tons are carted to the nursery, and 
stacked up in every odd corner, for few of the 
materials of production are so valuable as good 
fibrous loam from an old pasture. 

A glance into one or two of the “ houses ” 
will manifest the expediency of bestowing so 
much care upon cultivation. Here are the 
Gardenias, in all some fifty plants, or rather 
shrubs, for none are less than 6 feet or 8 feet in 
diameter, and of corresponding height; they 
are planted out in a house of noble dimensions, 
each on a raised bed of peat, which suits their 
luxuriant habit far better than the confinement 
of pots or tubs, however capacious. Surely it 
would be impossible to find more healthy and 
vigorous spocimens ! How stout their stems, 
how firm those long green shoots, clad with 
bright glossy leaves, and terminating with 
swelling flower-buds in every stage of develop¬ 
ment ! Morning after morning a thousand 
fresh blossoms expand, shining forth like stars 
from the dark foliage, with a fragrance begotten 
of tropical climes. The rapidity with which 
the flowers are developed is most remarkable ; 
it is a fact that sometimes, however exhaustive 
the morning picking may have been, it will be 
necessary to go over the same ground again 
twice, so as to secure a second and a tbird crop 
later in the day. Under the same roof as the 
Gardenias, but separated by a glass partition, are 
Tuberoses, of which about 10,000 are forced 
during the season. The available room is barely 
sufficient, so the pots have actually to touch 
one another, and every inferior specimen is 
promptly weeded out to make way for its suc¬ 
cessor, leaving a forest of perfectly strong 
healthy stems crowned with clusters of sweet 
snow-white blossom. As with the Gardenias so 
with Tuberoses, Stephanotis, Roses, and the 
rest of the floral aristocracy ; only very early in 
the morning, before the daily pioking has com¬ 
menced, or late in the evening, when fresh 
blossoms have begun to expand, can the plants 
be seen in their full glory. Daring the day all 
the wealth of the garden is concentrated in the 


packing-shed; everything is picked and brought 
thither as soon as possible after dawn, for ii 
once the bloom flags beneath the sun heat it can 
hardly be revived in time for the morrow’s 
market. Moreover, prolonged freshness is 
secured by standing the flowers in water for 
some hours before they are dispatched. It is 
the greatest fallacy to suppose that any 
which have to be sent to a distance should 
be fresh picked from the plants; they will 
travel better and last longer if allowed to 
imbibe a sufficient supply of moisture before 
starting on their journey. How often would 
the partial or total destruction of a welcome 
gift be avoided by the observance of this simple 
precaution, combined with a little knowledge 
as to the proper method of packing flowers for 
transit. Gardeners seem to forget the rough 
treatment impartially accorded to all kinds of 
freight by railway servants and carriers, and 
imagine that enough has been done by inscribing 
the words “ With great care ” upon the labels. 
Ah 1 if only they could see the condition in 
which the fragile goods reach their destination, 
what a lesson they might learn ! Very different 
is the style of packing adopted by the market- 
grower, who knows full well that his business 
depends in no small measure upon securing for 
his wares absolute immunity from damage, and 
has achieved such success that consignments of 
cut flowers from the neighbourhood of London 
are opened daily in Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Dublin, without so much as a single petal having 
been bruised in transit. E. A. Arnold. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FAVOURITE FLOWERS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM.—XIX. 

Ths Garden Anemone (Anemone ooronaria.) 

Two things seemed to be essential to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the choice garden varieties of the Anemone, 
and other flowers of this character, about half a 
century ago. The first was to dig out the soil to 
the depth of 18 inches, in order to prepare the 
bed to he filled np with various mixtures of earth, 
sand, manure, leaf-mould, decayed willow-wood, 
Ac. ; the next was to make elaborate prepara¬ 
tions to shade the flowers from the son, wind, 
rain, and, in most cases, frost also. I fancy the 
reason we do not more frequently see these choice 
flowers cultivated in the present day, is, that so 
many elaborate preparations were rendered 
necessary by the cultural details given by thoee 
who were supposed to speak and write with 
authority on this matter. For many years, 
Maddook’s “ Florists’ Directory,” written by a 
florist at Walworth (1792), was looked up to as 
the standard work on the Ranunculus, Anemone, 
Auricula, Carnation, Fink, and Polyanthue; 
and he recommended quite as much preparation 
to be taken with a bed of garden Anemones at 
we would expect for a Vine border. The one 
would be required by the plants for a few 
months, and the other for a quarter of a century, 
or more. When Maddock wrote his book, the 
Anemone was a favourite plant in England, 
and was grown in most gardens, ana, for 
many years subsequently, most of the 
cultivators of them followed Maddock’s direc¬ 
tions, which directions were repeated under 
various signatures, in what, by courtesy, we 
ought to call the “ horticultural press.” The 
gardeners were slow in thoee days; the press 
was also slow, and, perhaps, there was no need 
to be in a hurry. Doubtless, there was a large 
amount of real enjoyment obtained from cul¬ 
tivating old-fashioned flowers in these old- 
fashioned gardens. 

The Anemone iB a much hardier plant than 
the Ranunculus, and may be left to establish 
itself in borders. This it will do for a few 
years, but in time it degenerates. Probably the 
reason of this is that the tubers make two 
growths in a season, the last growth being 
formed too late in the autumn for the tubers to 
ripen perfectly; consequently they grow weaker 
each recurring season, and many of them 
disappear—at least, that is my experience of 
them. The best way to treat choice named 
varieties is to plant them out about the middle 
of October, choosing dry weather for the pur¬ 
pose. Such tubers as are planted at that time 
will flower in May. If some are planted about 
the middle of November they will flower a little 
later ; but there is this objection to planting 
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them in November, that in some seasons the 
roots will not have time to vegetate before frosts 
set in, and they are likely to be injured 
thereby. The Anemone likes a deep soil, 
neither too light nor too heavy, but a 
light soil is preferable to a heavy one. I 
make this statement with a full knowledge of 
the fact that some species of Anemones succeed 
better in a clayey than in a light soil. It is not 
necessary to use any covering for the beds 
during winter, unless it promises to be severe, 
when some dry litter or dried Fern fronds may 
be laid lightly over them. It is worth while to 
take some pains to grow these beautiful flowers 
well, and to do so I generally trench the ground 
about 18 inches deep, working in a good supply 
of decayed manure, but this is at least 6 
inches below the surface; the roots will speedily 
find it there, and, being encouraged to penetrate 
to this depth, they are not so likely to suffer 
from drought. When the time has arrived to 
plant them, draw drills 0 inches apart, and plant 
the tubers 6 inches asunder, with the eyes 
uppermost. It is not difficult to discern the 
eyes on the shrunken roots, but a little inspec¬ 
tion is necessary, as a careless gardener will fre¬ 
quently plant them upside down ; place a pinch 
of clean dry sand over each root, and fill up the 
drills, leaving the crowns of the tubers about 
2. inches under the surface. They will be all 
right unless dry weather sets in before the 
flowers open ; this happens sometimes, and, 
although they do not suffer quite so 
much as the Ranunculus under similar 
conditions, water is very helpful to them. 
When the flowers open, some of them may be 
cut and placed in water, where they will have a 
very pretty effect for a long period; if the 
blossoms are cut as soon as they open, others 
may be allowed to remain on the plants until 
they fade, and some ought to be selected to 
save seeds from. Anemone roots are very much 
like Ranunculus roots in respect of their ten¬ 
dency to start into growth as soon as they have 
arrived at a state of maturity ; and, to prevent 
this, they ought to be taken out of the ground 
as soon as they are ready. When the leaves 
become yellow, the tubers may be taken up and 
laid in a dry place for the season. They will 
be ready to be taken up out of the ground in a 
month after the flowers fade. Some of Mr. 
Haddock’s observations on the subject of which 
he treats show considerable practical know¬ 
ledge. Of the Anemone he says:—“The con¬ 
stitution of Anemones undergoes considerable 
changes with age, which, perhaps, is the case 
with all other plants. The Anemone will 
not last more than twelve or fifteen years with¬ 
out degenerating, unless it be removed to a 
different soil and situation; nor will any 
removals protract its existence more than thirty 
or forty years.” Carnations, Pinks, and many 
other of these “ Favourite flowers ” have the 
same characteristic. A change of soil and 
climate tends to reinvigorate them ; but by far 
the best plan is to raise seedlings. 

The seeds may be sown thinly in boxes, 
placed in a cold frame in February or March ; 
if sown thinly they may remain in the box until 
the leaves decay, when the boxes, with the soil 
and roots just as they are, may be stored in a 
dry place for the season. The tubers may be 
shaken out of the desiccated soil in October, and 
be planted where they are to flower, in the same 
way as the established varieties. These young 
seedlings will flower well the first season after 
they are planted, and much more strongly the 
next. Save the seeds from single varieties, and 
also from the semi-double or double varieties 
that can be induced to produce seeds, choosing 
well-formed, broad-petaled varieties, and such 
as have clear, rich, and decided colours. One 
very experienced cultivator of these flowers told 
me he cared nothing about colour in the flowers 
from which he saved seeds ; form, in his estima¬ 
tion, was everything, colour nothing. I admit 
that, if the pollen-bearer is of a rich and decided 
colour, it does not so much matter about the 
seed-bearer ; but in the case of Anemones and 
Ranunculuses few people will do more than 
select the best varieties, plant them together, 
and save seeds from them indiscriminately. Mr. 
Maddock, writing on seed saving, says :“ The 

g reater the number of broad petals that the 
ower of the seed-bearer possesses, the greater is 
the probability of procuring large double flowers 
from the seeds of it.” The varieties of A. 
coronaria form excellent plant 1 ' 

Digitized by 


g large double £ 
The varieties 

Tgle 


Pot culture, and, as they are quite hardy, 
are well adapted to furnish an unheated house, 
pit, or frame, with showy flowers early in the 
year. We had some in a cold pit this year 
which produced a very fine display; a few 
seedling tubers were planted in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, and, as they were all different, some single 
and some quite double, they were very interest¬ 
ing indeed, as well as attractive when the forced 
Tulips and Hyacinths were out of bloom. I tried 
the experiment of planting out a hundred strong 
healthy tubers permanently, but they are now 
nearly all dead, or have degenerated so much 
that we did not obtain above a dozen flowers 
this year. In some gardens, where the condi¬ 
tions are more favourable, they may establish 
themselves. We have no trouble, even in our 
damp, heavy soil, in establishing the common 
A. nemorosa, A. blanda, A. apennina, and A. 
fulgeus ; the latter is simply gorgeous in the 
early spring months. J. Douglas. 


The Meadow Rues. —A correspondent 
who is interested in the article on the Meadow 
Rues (Thalictrums), in last week’s Gardening, 
writes to say that he has not met with them in 
gardens, and would 
be glad to see illus¬ 
trations of some of 
the kinds referred 
to. Perhaps those 



loam—in fact in anything; let them have 
plenty of water and good drainage. Others 
say, plant them with their heels in water. The 
latter course has been followed in several places, 
to our knowledge, with striking results, some of 
the flowers of the variety called Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh, measuring almost 10 inches across, and 
in substance and colour being all that could bo 
desired.—G. 

Sweet Williams for poor borders.— 

At one spot in my garden I have a very poor 
border. The soil is gravelly, but moat of it 
must, at some time, have been removed, as it is 
only a few inches in depth. It has always been 
an eyesore to me, as hardly anything seemed to 
succeed there. Last season I was given a large 
quantity of Sweet William plants. These I 
dotted about thickly over this border, as I had 
nowhere else to put them. At times, during the 
autumn, I gave them water and a little liquid- 
manure—but very little of the latter—and have 
treated them in the same way during the spring 
and summer. Now they are coming into profuse 
bloom, and form quite a pleasing mass of very 
varied colour. I have no doubt that had the 
soil been better I should have had more bushy 
plants ; but, as it is, I have been agreeably sur¬ 
prised in having so many and such good flowers 
on such a poor spot. Perhaps the hint may be 
useful.—D. J. Y. 


rmfLJo Ox-eye Daisies in gardens.—I am a 

e publish in this conB tant reader of Gardening ; but among the 
issue may, together lise f u i hints given concerning white Marguerites 
with the letter- j have seeu no men tion of the field Ox-eye, or, 
press, enable him to aa they are ca n e( j here, Moon, Daisies doing 
identify them. well ^ gar( iens. I have a small round bed filled 
Propagating with some that I dug up out of the fields three 
xtamonaia py- years ago, and each year they have been a mass 
renaica rrom 0 f i ar g e white blossoms the whole summer ; 
leaves.— It IS an though they never have the least trouble 
interesting fact taken with them, and are planted over for early 
that this beautiful 3pring flowers. -(Mrs.) G. F. Fuller. 
alpine species, like ® 

other Gesnerads, Among Squills which are not generally 
BrC ' \ can be raised from found in gardens, but which are hardy enough in 
leaves, for not only dry situations, may be named S. peruviana, a 
do they root nicely, large species, with beautiful broad leaves, Yucca 
but “throw up” at like and very distinct; it does well in 
I sheltered nooks, or even in the open border, in 
southern districts. The variety Clusii also 
stands well. S. maritima is properly 
a greenhouse species, but in the places 
indicated for S. peruviana it may be 
grown outside without hurt, though it 
rarely flowers. S. lilio-hyacintha is 
quite hardy, and w'ell worthy a place 
in the mixed border. S. Bamburei, 
though small, is very pretty and much 
superior to S. verna. S. hyacinthoides, 
S. pratensis (amethystina), S. obtusi- 
folia, autumnalis, Aristidis, patula and 
its various forms, including cernua 
and others, differ little from one another in 
general characters.—K. 

A pretty mixed flower group some¬ 
times occurs by accident, as the one I am about 
to mention did. Owing to want of space, a bed 
i ij . i WdS double cropped in the following manner: 
their severance, all the better. They should be Row8 of St . Bruno's LUy , 8 inche , | pal . t eaoh 

in pnrlv unmmpr with all nnaenh o lpnfrth i . . i ^ . . - . r — 




Th&lictrum &q ui leg i folium in the wild garden. 


least so well, that in a case where young stock 
is raised slowly from seed it is likely to prove 
a useful supplemental operation. I find the 
bigger leaves from the well-grown rosettes to 
answer best, and if they have been packed up 
with peat or leaf-mould for some time before 


taken in early summer, with all possible length 
of stalk ; insert in peat or decayed Cocoa-fibre 
and keep shaded and close in a frame or under 
a bell-glass until they begin to grow from the base 
of the leaf. This may take place in two or three 
months. Should cold weather have set in, they 
will be better left alone until spring, stood in a 
frame, but if there are signs of further growth 
they may be potted, using similar spongy 
material. I would also winter the potted 
stock in a cold frame.—J. W. 

17128.— Pyrola media. —This plant is found in 
Sussex, which is one cf the recorded habitats for it. I 
have also found Pyrola minor near Woking, in Surrey.— 
J. R. Nevb, Campden. 

Canterbury Bells.— Mr. John Allen, of Buxted, 
Uek field, sends us a gathering of some very flue seedling 
Canterbury Bells. They are all extremely delicate and 
pretty, and, properly grown and placed, and not over¬ 
done, they would have a charming effect in the garden in 
July. 

18909. — Evergreen oarpetlng plants. — The 
common Stonecrop, Sedum acre, is as good as any other 
for this purpose. The Mossy-like Saxifrage, Saxifraga 
hypnoides, would be useful. Pyrethrum Tchihatchewi 
has also been used.—J. D. E. 

Iris Ksempferi, or laevigata, as it is 
now called, well illustrates the remark some¬ 
times made, that we do not yet know the full 
capabilities of three parts of our hardy plants. 
Some of our best authorities say, grow them in 


way ; betweon these were pricked the Iceland 
Poppy, and one side of the bed is permanently 
edged with Gentianella. All have been in flower 
together ; need I say more as to what the effect 
is ? The white of the Anthericum predominated, 
the high colours (scarlet and yellow) of the 
Poppies looked rich without gaudiness, and the 
fresh Grass of the Lily, with its graceful habit, 
enhanced the effect. I do not think that such 
spare-rooted things as this Poppy is, do much, 
if any, harm when thus mixed with other 
plants.—W. 

Veronica longifolia eubsessilis.— 

Than this we have no finer border plant in the 
whole genus to which it belongs ; and, more, it 
may be questioned if we have a more showy plant, 
or a better blue flower, in any genus, to adorn 
our borders from September to the close of the 
floral season. It will be well known to many 
that, from the manner in which it produces ita 
lateral spikes, the plant would seem capable of 
pushing flowers for months, did the season per¬ 
mit, but it is a somewhat late kind—a fact not 
without its advantages in a Speedwell. There 
is one little dodge, however, by which those 
fond of fanciful culture may get an extra gain 
out of this vigorous plant, In July or August, 
it will do a strong border specimen of it no harm 
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to cut out some of the stems with plenty of 
side-shoots. At that period the bloom-spikes 
will be forming ; nevertheless, the side-shoots 
may be cut with heels to them, and, if inserted in 
small pots of sandy loam, they will soon root in a 
close frame, without the loss or even discolora¬ 
tion of a leaf. They should be gradually hardened 
off, and by the latter end of September they will 
be neat plants 6 inches or 9 inches high. When 
frosts threaten, it will be but a question of 
moving them under frame or greenhouse shelter, 
in order to not only prolong a crop of rich blue 
flowers, but to possess valuable dwarf pot plants 
up to nearly Christmas. Such is the vigour of 
this plant, that, unless it is divided annually, 
dies in some soils in from surfeit. The crowns 
lift themselves out of the earth, and rudimentary 
or abnormal sprouts form such a mass of wart¬ 
like substance about the natural sprouts, that 
when such malformations begin to rot, they fill 
the whole stool. As soon as the best bloom is 
past, the plants should be lifted and severely 
divided ; at the same time, all the warty parts 
should be rubbed off. If replanted into next 
year’s blooming quarters in clean, sweet soil, 
they grow big enough for the following year’s 
effect, or for any purpose, and they give no 
further trouble. 

Michaelmas Daisies in hedgerows.— 
Passing last autumn through a country district 
W'here old hedgerow's, with their concomitant 
deep ditches, old Elms, and a miscellaneous 
growth of Whitethorn, &c., abound, my eye was 
arrested by a mass of colour on the opposite 
side of a large field. On examination, I found 
that this was produced by some quiet patriar- 
chal-lookingplants of Michaelmas Daisies, which, 
growing amongst the rank Grass and other 
strong-growing plants which constitute the 
vegetation of old hedgerows, looked just as 
much at home as if they formed a portion of 
its indigenous growth. How these plants got 
there is a mystery, but they had evidently been 
there a number of years, were quite happy, 
and evidently increasing in size. This show's how 
well fitted Michaelmas Daisies are for association 
with a coarse-growing vegetation, and that, if 
they become w'ell established, the rankest- 
habited Grass cannot overpower them. There 
are many estates where old hedgerows abound, 
and I doubt not that there is often a desire to 
embellish them, the difficulty being to find 
plants that will hold their own indefinitely. In 
such cases, I would advise a free trial of the 
strongest-growing kinds of these cheerful 
autumn flowers. I think that failures in 
naturalising often occur through small plants 
being set out singly, which, before they get 
strong, become smothered. If good old stools 
cannot be had, half-a-dozen small ones should 
be set together, just cutting the Grass away 
around them the first season ; the second 
year they would take care of themselves.— 
By FLEET 

17210.—Snapdragons for exhibition. 

—These plants require to be grown in rich, 
deep garden-soil; if it is light and open, all the 
better. If the spikes are required by mid- 



North American Wood Anemone (Thalictrum 
anemonoidea). (See page 264.) 


summer, sow the seeds in August or early in 
September, and prick the plants out in boxes to 
be wintered in cold frames, and planted out in 
the spring as soon as the weather is favourable. 
For autumn flowering, sow the seeds in February 
in a hot-bed. Prick t haqi also out im boxes, 
about 2 inches apart, add traueDlact i%tli©-open 
oigitizea by VLjUC *QT£l 


ground the same as the others. The An¬ 
tirrhinum may also be propagated by cuttings 
taken in September, and preserved in cold 
frames through the winter months.—J. D. E. 


THE OOMIN0 WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from July 19/A 
to July 24 th.* 

Shifted on late-fetruck Coleus ; these things are easily 
grown, and are useful to mix with flowering plants during 
summer and autumn. Moved plants of Dendrobium nobile 
from stove to cool house to ripen growth. Top-dressed 
Cucumbers in house ; a little artificial manure Is a great 
help to plants that have been long in bearing. Potted Straw¬ 
berries for forcing. Good, sound loam forms the staple of 



Leaves of the yellow Meadow Rue (Thalictrum flavum). 
(See page 254 ) 


the compost, about a third of old manure being added. 
A little artificial manure mixed with it is a great 
help; the quantity should, in no case, exceed 2 lbs. per 
bushel—in some instances 1 lb. will bo sufficient. Cut 
down Pelargoniums and put in cuttings. Shifted on 
seedling Begonias in pit; also young India-rubber plants. 
Top-dressed Tomatoes in pots ; these require a good deal 
of nourishment now, as they are heavily laden with large 
fruit. Prepared a bed for Hollyhock cuttings by placing 
a layer of old manure in a frame, and on that 2 inches of 
6andy soil, with a thin layer of sand on top ; gave it a 
watering, and left it to settle ; the cuttings will be taken 
from flower-stem, cutting them to single eyes or buds, and 
leaving a portion of the stem beneath the cutting to thrust 
into the soil and secure the eye or germ. Put in cuttings 
of Tree and other Carnations under a hnndlight in a shady 
situation ; they will root with but little trouble now’. 
Pinks may be treated in the same way. Sowed annuals 
for spring blooming ; there is no doubt that annuals sow n 
now are more effective for spring and summer than those 
sown the same year. Netted up Red and White Currants, 
late Cherries, Gooseberries, &c. ; the dry weather has 
made the birds very ravenous 
Pruned Pyramid Pears, and, in some cases, thinned the 
fruit. All the trees on the Quince mulched and watered, 
and will again require attention shortly. Thinned out 
specimen Chrysanthemums to let in plenty of light on all 
sides ; watered freely, and sprinkled the ashes beneath to 
cause a vapour to arise among the foliage. Mulched Peas 
with manure, and gave a good soaking of water; the 
watering would be of but little use without the mulching. 
Sowed Lettuces for main crop in autumn. Sow-ed, also. 
Endive. Continued the budding of Roses. Cut off dead 
flowers, and watered with liquid manure. Planted late 
Celery. Sowed Enfield Market and Wheeler’s Imperial 
Cabbage. Trained Tomatoes on south wall. Planted 
more winter Greens. Dipped shoots of Morello Cherries 
in Tobacco-water to kill black fly ; the infusion must be of 
suitable strength. 


Greenhouse. 

Cinerarias. —One of the chief matters in the 
cultivation of Cinerarias is to keep them going 
so that the growth receives no check from 
the time that the seed vegetates onwards. If 
the plants remain too long in small pots, so that 
their roots become matted, they at once get into 
a stunted state, and nothing that can be done for 
them afterwards will put them to rights. Plants 
from the earliest sowing, that w'ere put singly, 
as soon as large enough to handle, into littlepots, 
will shortly require moving into those in which 
they are intended to flower; let the soil be well 
enriched with rotten manure, and if some leaf- 
mould can be added it will be an advantage, as 

* The “ Extract* ” published this year in Gardkni.no are 
compiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make such allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered necessary by the distance 
of their localities from this county. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south coast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands and the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published In former years referred 
more especially to the home counties. 


all quick-growing things of this description 
revel in decayed vegetable matter. See that the 
plants are kept close to the glass, and stood 
far enough apart, to insure a sturdy com¬ 
pact condition of growth. Ordinary hot¬ 
bed frames, placed so as to face the north, 
and half filled with coal ashes, or some 
other moisture-holding material, on which 
to stand the plants, will answer best for 
them until autumn. Keep the bed on which 
they stand damp ; the moisture arising from it 
is not only conducive to the healthy develop¬ 
ment of the leaves, but is also one of the best 
means of preserving them from aphides and 
other insects. Choice kinds of Cineraria which 
are worth keeping on, will, if they have been 
well attended to in the matter of water, and 
kept clear from insects, have made suckers that 
will shortly be large enough to be taken off and 
ut singly into small pots. They should be 
ept in a frame, shaded, and have little air 
given them for two or three weeks, until the 
roots have begun to move sufficiently to prevent 
the leaves flagging ; then gradually admit more 
air, and treat similarly to plants raised from 
seed. 

Cyclamens. —These plants, if not already in 
the pots they are intended to bloom in, should 
be immediately moved into them, or they will 
not have time to make sufficient growth before 
winter. Such of the stock as are wanted to 
flower first, must be well looked after; they 
should never be allowed to want for water, the 
material on which they stand must be kept 
constantly moist, and shade must be provided 
regularly to prevent the sun coming directly on 
them. They should also be kept close to the 
glass, with enough air in the daytime to pre¬ 
vent the leaf-stalks getting at all drawn ; for, 
if this happens, the plants never regain their 
wonted condition, nor have the desired appear¬ 
ance. Old plants that have flowered will now be 
at rest, but the soil should not be allowed to 
get dry. 

PERrETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. —There 
are different methods of treating these. Some 
growers keep them in pots altogether, whilst 
others turn them out in the open ground in 
spring, taking up and potting them early in 
autumn. In planting out, there is this advan¬ 
tage, that the plants make greater progress than 
they will in pots ; but care is required in taking 
them up, so as to avoid, as far as possible, break - 
ing or injuring the roots, and the lifting should 
be done sufficiently early to admit of the 
roots making some progress before winter. 
In hot, dry weather, care must also be taken 
that plants which are turned out in this way 
do not want for water, as though, when the roots 
have room to stretch out, they need much less 
attention in this respect than when confined to 
pots, yet if left unattended to during hot dry 
periods they make little progress. Plants in 
pots that have fully occupied the soil with their 
roots will be benefited by the application of 
weak manure-water occasionally. .See that the 
stock, however grown, is free from aphides. The 
time of flowering can be regulated by stopping 



The Columbine-leaved Meadow Rue (Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium). (See page *234.) 

the shoots, and with a view to having a succes¬ 
sion it will be well now to pinch out the points 
of those that are intended to come into flower 
after the early ones have bloomed. 

Camellias. —There are no plants that have 
the time of their flowering more under control 
than Camellias ; little can be done in the way 
of hurrying therq'qiji.^jit^|^Oj^at in the winter, 
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bat if kept moderately warm after the flowers are 
set the buds will continue to thrive apace until 
oheoked either by exposure in the open air, or 
by the constant admission of air into the house. 
Plants that flowered in the winter should, if kept 
moving under glass up to this time, have formed 

S ood-sized buds, and, if they are not wanted to 
ower before the end of the year, they may be 
stood out-of-doors, at the north side of a wall, 
or building, so that they may not be exposed all 
at once to the full influence of the sun ; other¬ 
wise the foliage might be injured, particularly 
if the leaves are somewhat soft, by being grown 
beneath Vines, or where they have been heavily 
shaded. Should heavy rains oocur, means ought 
to be taken to prevent the soil from getting 
drenched ; if nothing better can be done, thfse, 
and any plants that are liable to suffer in this 
way, should be laid down on their sides when 
there is a likelihood of thunderstorms. The 
best time to pot Camellias is just when the 
growth has stopped, and the flower-buds are 
beginning to be discernible. If they are further 
advance 1 than this, and the buds are fully 
formed, there is danger of the potting causing 
them to fall off. Camellias do with less pot- 
room proportionate to their sizs than most 
plants, consequently it is not well to overdo 
them in this matter. In potting, ram the new 
soil quite firm, so as to make it as solid as the 
ball, otherwise the water will find its way 
through the new material, leaving the ball dry 
in the centre. Do not disturb the roots any 
more than is absolutely necessary in removing 
the crooks from the bottom of the ball; the roots 
of these plants are very brittle, and any attempt 
to disentangle them will be likely to do serious 
harm. Thomas Baines. * 


Outdoor Garden. 

Rose notes. —The dwarf Brier and the 
Manetti will work well now. By clearing away 
a little soil from the base of the stock, moist 
bark, in which to insert the buds, may always 
he found. If in very dry seasons the bark clings 
tightly to the wood, a soaking of water will 
liberate it, but it must be effectually done—a 
mere sprinkle will not suffice In a general 
way, one bud is enough on each stock, and in 
dwarf stocks it should be inserted as low do wu 
as possible. Amateur budders very often, in 
wonting Standard Roses, place two or more 
buds on the head of each Brier, the necessary 
number of shoots being left for the purpose. 
Occasionally two varieties are placed on one stock, 
and it is interesting, especially to amateurs, 
to have Roses of several colours growing on one 
tree. No one ever has too many Marshal 
Niels, and, now the season of budding is on, 
buds of that variety may be inserted in any 
strong-growing Rose, such as Gloire de Dijon 
and other good growers. Roses growing on a 
smth border will now need very liberal support 
in the way of moisture, and the surface mu it be 
mulched with manure. Sulphur must be per¬ 
sistently applied to any plants suffering from 
mildew. Some Roses are more subject to it 
than others. G4*nt des Battailles and its 
descendants are very subject to this pest, and it 
is well to make a note of any cultural difficulty 
of this kind, and discard such plants from the 
collection. I have not seen mucn of the orange 
fungus this season yet. There seems to be no 
real cure for this besides picking off all the 
leaves bearing traces of it, as soon os it appears, 
and burning them. 

Watering flower beds. —The one advantage 
the Pelargonium possesses over all other plants 
is, that it never suffers from want of moisture. 
When the beds are properly prepared in the 
winter, or some time before planting, the hotter 
and dryer the weather the better the plants bloom, 
if the surface is kept loose by frequent stirring. 
I hold, therefore, tnat it is a great mistake to 
water Pelargoniums at all in the beds and 
borders ; other things must have water. Ver¬ 
benas, Lobelias, Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Calceo¬ 
larias, and the carpeting plants need water, but 
the Petunia revels in a not, dry place. 

Borders of annuals will soon be very 
pretty. We have one herder planted with 
single Dahlias, Sweet Peas in circular patches, 
perennial Sunflowers, and herbaceous Phloxes, 
rather wide apart, the intervening spaces being 
filled with large patches of the most showy and 
vigorous annuals, with a good sprinkling of 
Mignonette broadcaskever all. This border is 
an inexpensive one, mnd a i T w ^s r « veet and 


nice. In the propagating bed, in the cool, 
shady border, anything in the way of hardy 
plants will strike now. 

Fruit Garden. 

Orchard house. —The chief essentials to 
success in the management of this house now 
are fresh air mid moisture. Every afternoon 
the house Bhould be closed at four o’clock, and 
receive a thorough wash with the engine—not a 
mere dewing over. In no other way can red 
spider be kept out of the house. If possible, 
trees trained on a trellis should be washed on 
both sides of the leaves. This is the season to 
use liquid manure, to enable the trees to swell 
off the fruit, and the feeding, for the most part, 
should be done before the last week, as, if too 
much water be given then, the fruit will be 
lacking in flavour. Some people have an idea 
that Peaches grown under glass are inferior 
as regards flavour to those ripened in the open 
air. When the flavour is inferior, the ventila¬ 
tion has been deficient, and too much water has 
been applied during the finishing off of the 
ripening process. 

Wall trees. —Those growing on the south 
and west aspects should have a good soaking of 
water; liquid manure may be given to trees 
that carry a full crop. Peaches and Nectarines 
are this year doing wed, and Plums are not one 
jot behind them ; and if their wants, in the 
shape of moisture, are attended to, they will 
carry their crop to perfection without injury to 
themselves. Any surplus wood on wall trees 
should be removed at once, cutting back to four 
buds or leaves. Apples and Pears, on Dwarfing 
Stocks, must have water in abundance now, or 
the young shoots will die back. If any one has 
Pears on the Quince, with the points of the 
young shoots dying back, it may be taken for 
granted that the trees want moisture. Berga- 
motte Esperen is a good winter Pear, and it suc¬ 
ceeds well on the Quince ; but on most soils, in 
hot weather, it is improved by a good watering 
occasionally in addition to mulching. The pre¬ 
paration of the ground for new Strawberry beds 
should be completed, and its firmness increased 
by treading, if needful. Strawberries do best in 
deeply-worked land, but it must, at the same 
time, be made firm before planting. Figs and 
Vines on walls will be benented now by a good 
soaking of liquid manure. The wood also must 
be kept thin, so that the sun’s rays may reach 
the wall, here and there, to help to ripen wood 
and fruit. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sowing Cabbages.—Sow the Enfield Market 
and Wheeler’s Imperial about the 22ud, and the 
small early kiuds of the Early York section a 
week or ten days later. If the weather con¬ 
tinues dry, thoroughly soak the drills with 
water just before sowing, and shade, with 
branches of trees laid on the ground, till the 
weather changes, or the plants come up. 

Horn Carrots may be sown for winter use. 
Young Carrots are always valuable. Water the 
drills before sowing, and cover with dry soil. 
Sow Parsley for winter and spring supply. On 
hot soils Parsley suffers in a dry time. The 
best treatment to keep it right is to mulch with 
short manure, and keep the soil moist with 
watering. Lose no time in 

Mulching Peas. This is the only way to 
keep them right in dry weather, such as we are 
having now. We have mulched ours with stable 
litter, in default of manure more decayed. This 
keeps the soil cool, and with an occasional water¬ 
ing the Peas will do well. Cauliflowers must have 
similar attention. The old Mushroom bed*, broken 
up fine, come in well for mulching Lettuces, 
strewing it along each side of the rows of 
Celery to keep the plants cool and moist with¬ 
out so much watering. Scarlet Runners should 
be mulched and watered, or the blossoms will 
fall off without setting. The early Celery may 
have a little earth drawn up to it. This 
in itself will act as a mulch, and it need not be 
deep enough to prevent the plants having water, 
if they need it, which, in all probability, they will. 

Gathering vegetables requires more 
thought than is always given, to never allow 
anything to get too old. Not only does this 
check bearing, in the case of Peas, Beans, Ac., 
but it takes more out of the land, and, besides, 
old produoe has no value, except as food for pigs. 
Cauliflowers that are getting too forward, may 
have their condition preserved a day or two 
longer, by having the leaves tied close over the 


heart. A rough and ready plan is to break a 
leaf or two down over it, but, if the leaves are 
tied over it, both air and sunshine are excluded. 

_ E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

This tropical weather is just the thing for 
town gardens. Plants of all kinds must grow 
now, if they receive a fair supply of moisture ; 
and in nearly all cases they will be found to 
flower abundantly as well, under such circum¬ 
stances. If the space at command out-of-doora 
is pretty well filled up (which by this time 
should be the case) with a variety of subjects, 
hardy and tender, annual and perennial, the 
greatest pains should be taken to keep all in 
the best possible condition. Every dead leaf 
or weed should be removed as soon as seen; 
anything requiring support be staked and 
neatly tied at once ; all climbers have strings 
or branching sticks put for them to lay hold of 
directly they require support; verges should 
be kept out and trimmed; Grass mown, and 
walks weeded, swept, and rolled; and, above all, 
the dust and dirt should be washed off every 
shrub and plant on the evening of every fine 
day by means of the garden-engine, or powerful 
syringe—or even a large-sized watering-pot, with 
a good Rose, will answer the purpose capitally, 
if used perseveringly. Dahlias, especially, are 
greatly benefited by this treatment, and will 
make wonderful progress. 

Chrysanthemums that were cut down closely 
during the first week in June, as recommended 
some time ago, will now have broken again 
nicely. They must be at once shifted into pots 
two sizes larger, and the shoots tied out care¬ 
fully, so as to form a neat bushy plant. Good 
plants of such kinds as Mrs. Rundle, Mrs. 
Dixon, Elaine, James Salter, and Lady 
Selborne, or, indeed, almost any of the free- 
flowering incurved and Japanese varieties of 
moderate growth, and the whole of the reflexed 
section, without exception, if grown strongly in 
43's (5-inch pots), up to the time mentioned, 
then cut back to 6 inches from the pot, restarted, 
and, when well broken, potted into24’s (7£-inch 
or 8-inch pots), will, if from three to seven, 
or even more, shoots are selected, and tied out, 
make beautiful dwarf specimens, not much 
higher than their own diameter, and far more 
suitable for the decoration of an ordinary con¬ 
servatory than plants grown in the usual 
way, three times as high, and yet no larger in 
diameter. The blooms are not so large, of 
course, and the more shoots there are left the 
smaller will the flowers be, but they are better 
finished and more certain. If very dwarf and 
small plants are desired, cuttings may be putin 
now. Elaine is one of the best for this purpose; 
the tops of growing plants should be taken, 
about 4 inches long, and inserted either three in a 
large 60 sized pot (and, when well-rooted, shifted 
as they are into a large 48 or 32 size), or singly in 
2-inch or 2&-inch pots, and when fit, be potted 
into the 5-inch size. They will not ueed 
stopping, but if grown strongly, and fed a little, 
each will branch into three naturally. In either 
case the cuttings must be kept close, moist, and 
shaded, in a frame or pit, until struck ; they do 
not strike so easily as in the spring time. 

Plants under glass must be almost deluged 
with water every evening in very warm weatcer. 
Shade from the powerful sunshine must also 
be afforded during the day, especially to such as 
are in bloom ; but this is better removed as soon 
as the sun goes off the house. When plants of 
a delicate rooted nature flag or wilt during the 
daytime, as they are very apt to do under the 
influence of a powerful sun, it is better to shade 
them thoroughly, partially close the house, and 
use the syringe freely, than to swamp them 
with water at the root. The moisture from the 
atmosphere, which they quickly absorb through 
the leaves, revives them speedily, and air can 
be given freely at night, when it is much purer 
(in towns) than during the day. Gloxinias in 
bloom must be carefully shaded, and the vigour 
kept up by occasional doses of manure. A 
fairly dry atmosphere will assist in preserving 
the blooms ; too much moisture speedily ruins* 
them. Plauts coming on ought to nave a warm, 
close atmosphere, bordering on saturation, about 
them. In this they grow like weeds, and are 
sure to flower well subsequently. Sow seed of 
herbaceous Calceolarias for next spring-flower¬ 
ing, also of Cyclamen, both in a cool, shaded 
pit, '- 1!l B.C. R. 
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BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers ore inserted in 
CbmDaimra/rM of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hare laid down for their gxtidanoe. AU communications 
for insertion should he dearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor o/Gar- 
MRN«, 37, Southamjpton-street. Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business Mould be sent te the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire te be used in the paper. 
When more than one queruis sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as eannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title plated against the 
qitery replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
tie the same question may often be very useful , and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
mrKeles inserted in Gardiners should mention the number 
in which they appeared . 


17284. — Grafting’ Coleus.— Will anyone Inform me 
hew to graft several kinds of Coleus on the old green 
variety ?-J. H. 8. 

17286.—Preserving: and drying: flowers.— Can 
anyone inform me where I can obtain a hook on preserving 
apd drying flowers?—A. Gaskin. 

17280.—Repotting: Roses.—Will Rose-growers kindly 
tell me how often Roses should be repotted ? Should this 
be done every autumn ?—G. F. B. 

17287—Fuchsias In pots—Will some reader of 
Gardening Illustrated kindly tell me the beet oompoet 
for Fuchsias in pots ?—F. W. W. D. 

17253. —Pelargoniums with largo white eya— 
Can any reader tell me the names of any crimson zonal 
Geraniums with laige white eye?—W. H. H. 

17269.—Floral decorations and window gar¬ 
dening.— Can any reader recommend a book that deals 
with the subjects of floral decorations and window garden¬ 
ing? It should not be expensive.—A. Z., Torquay. 

17290.—Light-coloured Roses.— Will any Rose- 
grower tell me the names of the best l : ght-ooloured Roses 
for a border with a south-east aspect ? I want a few of 
the Marshal Niel and Baroness Rothschild shapes.— 
Novicb, Nottingham. 

17291.—Melons not swelling.—Can any readers 
kindly tell me the reason why my Melons do not swell ? I 
have set several; but, before they commence to swell, 
they go as if rotten. I grow them in pits in a sunny situa¬ 
tion.— Jack Daw. 

17292.— Mushroom culture for market.— I shall 
be obliged to any reader of Gardening who will kindly 
tell me of some establishment, in the neighbourhood of 
London, at which the oulture of Mushrooms for market is 
carried on extensively.— Flavus. 

17298.—Maggots in Mushroom beda— My Mush¬ 
room beds are destroyed by small white maggots, which 
seem to breed In the manure, and get into the Mushrooms. 
I shall be much obliged if Borne correspondent can give me 
Information how these pests can be destroyed without in¬ 
juring the spawn or bed.—T. P. L. 

17294.—Scalding in Grapea—I should be glad to 
learn the views of Grape-growers as to the cause of scald¬ 
ing, and the best remedy. I have one Vine. Madresfield 
Court, which scalds badly. The house is well ventilated, 
and the bunches shaded, so that 1 hardly think the sun 
can be the cause of it.—Riv. H. C., Exmouth. 

17295.—Black Hamburgh Grapes Bhanking.— 
1 have some good bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes 
that have'stoned, but not yet begun to colour, but find 
that some of them are now beginning to shank. I should 
be very glad if any one will tell me the cause of it, and 
how to prevent others being affected in the same way.— 
Siali, Leicestershire. 

17290. — Quassia as insecticide.— Do any readers 
find this effective, and on what insects ? I tried it last 
summer on green fly ; but they waded through it, and 
were not affected by it. May a strong infusion be em¬ 
ployed ; if so, how should it be made ? And, at an effec¬ 
tive strength, is it safer when used on the leaves of plants 
than other solutions used as insecticides ?— Wist Ken- 

BINOTON. 


17297.—Melons.—The illustration of male and female 
blossoms in last week’s number was of Interest to me, as 
this year 1 am growing Melons for the first time. 1 shall 
beglad of brief instructions as to watering and pinching 
off tops, as to whether they should be watered over the 
foliage, or only on the soil, Ac. Also, do Melons require 
a lot of water ? I find different persons express different 
opinions.—A. W. 

17298.— The Asphodel.— What flower is the Poets’ 
Asphodel ? Almost every person that I have asked gives 
me a different answer. A lady, the other day, called a 
yellow Day Lily the "Asphodel Lily.” Another friend 
pointed out a downy herbaceous plant, with a spike of 
whitish flowers, as the Asphodel. There is also the native 
bqg Asphodel. Whence does the flower derive its classic 
significance, and, again, what flower is it ?—H. M. M. 

17299 —Flowers for bee garden.— Will any prac¬ 
tical bee-keeper among the readers of Gardening please 
teD me the best flowers to grow for bees, and the best 
time to sow them to get bloom early next year, as I 
intend to begin keeping them about February, or as 
MUrly as I can get them?— F. A. Hilton, Cornwall. ,% 
F bu will find an article on the subject of flowers for the 
bee garden in Gardening, No. 31k. Doubtless some of our 
boa-keeping readers will reply to your question.— Ed. 


Where can I procure plants of Cassia oorvi 
Oleander? I have many mrserynenii ea 


can find neither Cassias nor Oleanders advertised in them. 
—Rajah. **, There can surely be no difficulty in pro¬ 
curing plants of the Oleander , which is a common market 
subject on the Continent. Any good nurseryman ought to 
get the plant for you from his correspondents, if he has 
not got it in stock. It would perhaps be found in cata¬ 
logues under the name Nerium. — Ed. 

17301.—A window gardener's difficulty.—Will 
some kind reader help me out of my difficulty ? 1 have a 
small window frame, in which I have some Fuohsias, 
Geraniums, Ac. They grow all right, and bear plenty of 
buds; but the difficulty is that, as soon as the buds get to 
any size, they all drop off, without opening, and the leaves 
all ourl up like so many oockle-shells. 1 have tried all 
ways of dealing with them. The ventilation is good ; the 
light also. I wall be very much obliged if any reader will 
help me out of my trouble by giving me a few hints how 
to act.—J. R. L. 

17802.—Cocoa-fibre as mulching.— The soil in 
my gardsn being very light and loose, so mat it soon drys, 
would Coooa-nut refuse, spread over the ground, help to 
keep it moist? I ask this as 1 am shortly going away for 
my holidays for three weeks or a month, so that, conse¬ 
quently, my plants will be without water (excepting that 
which falls from above) during that time.—J. H. J. 

If you can spare Cocoa-fibre for this purpose, by all means 
use it ; it is one of the best things you can use. Any loose 
and harmless material which prevents evaporation will 
keep the ground moist and fertile in hot weather. —En. 

17303. — Gloire Lyonnais© Rosa— I purchased three 
pot plants of this Hose last November, and placed them in 
a cool house. They flowered in the spring, but none of 
ths blossoms were perfect flowers. I afterwards planted 
the three in the border in cool house, thinking they might 
do better there than in pots. One of them is making very 
rapid growth, and, from a small plant, has now become 
4 feet 6 inches high ; the other two are making moderate 
growth. Can any readers give me information about this 
Rose, which, I believe, is a new one ? I have not had any 
good accounts of it hitherto. I suppose it will not flower 
again this year.—W. L. L., Stamfora-hiU. 

17304.— Leaves dropping off Lilium auratum. 
—1 have a fine bulb of Lifium auratum. planted in an 8 inch 

D It has thrown up two very strong flower-stalks, with 
s already formed. Until the last few days both the 
leaves and buds have looked quite healthy, and seemed to 
be doing well; but now the leaves are all commencing to 
drop off in a green state, the stalks being almost bare. 
The pot has been kept in a sunny situation, together with 
other pots of Liliums, plunged in ashes, and I have been 
most careful with the watering. All the other plants are 
doing well, some of the earlier varieties being already in 
bloom. Can you explain the reason of this failure? 
Would the pot be to small for a bulb 10 inches in circum¬ 
ference ?— Newcastle. *% The failure may be due to the 
plant being in too sunny a position ; drought will cause 
the leaves to fall. It is, however, impossible to speak with 
certainty without seeing the plant.— Ed. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
a/re given, but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

17305.—Bochea falcata (C. B).— Do not out down 
the tall stems now ; wait until next spring. 

17300.—Soil for Eplphyllums (Jack Daw).—Light 
sandy loamy soil is suitable for Eplphyllams. 

17307.—Mlmulus with red flowers (W. L. L.).— 
The plant you refer to is probably the common Mimuhis 
cupreus. 

17308.—Book on Mushroom culture (J. W.f— 
“ Mushroom Culture,” published by Routledge, will prob¬ 
ably best meet your requirements. 

17309.—Dahlias in bloom ( Jack Daw).—There is 
nothing very unusual in your Dahlias being in bloom now. 
We saw some in flower a month ago. 

17310.— The green Columbine (Bagshot Sands).— 
You may be able to prooure Aquiiegia viridiflora from Mr. 
Thompson, of Tavern-Btreet, Ipswich. 

17311— Seedling Dahlia (Maxwell Road).—The 
seedling is, in our opinion, worthless, being neither double 
nor single. The colour is, however, good. 

17312.—Doronicum austrlacum (J. S. W.).—We 
think that almost any nurseryman who keeps a stock of 
hardy plants will supply you with this one. 

17313.—" Marguerite Daisies ” (A. Abrahams).— 
The blooms that you send are forms of Chrysanthemum 
coronarium ; the colours of the varieties are unalterable. 

17314.—Striking Apple cuttings (Mrs. Hilton\— 
You can strike Apple cutting! any time in autumn. You 
will find notes on the mode of prooedure in a recent 
number. 

17315.— Abutilon with coarse growth (Psr- 
pUxed).—Ythen Abutilons are overfed the usual results 
are coarse foliage and spoilt flowers. This Is the case, 
probably, with your plant. 

17310.—Seedling Pink (F. W. Cross).—The flower 
arrived in very poor condition, and it is hardly possible to 
speak of its merits. It did not, however, seem to us to be 
as good as the parent, " Mrs. Sinkins.” 

17317.—Green fly on Roses (J. C. Brown).— Free 
syringing with clean water, or the use of the garden 
engine, will keep Rose-trees dean. The insects cannot 
withstand the constant application of water. 

17318.— Vine leaves dying ( Worcester The leaves 
seem to us perfectly healthy, ripening off apparently 
naturally. Perhaps you started them very early, and this 
is only the natural decay of the foliage developed earliest. 

17310.—Digging herbaceous borders ( Pisgab ).— 
Weeds should be nand picked, and the present time— 
when seedlings appear—is the best to do the work. All 
heavy digging or manuring should be done in winter or 
early spring. 

17820.—Fertilising Vegetable Marrows (Novice). 
—Let the Vegetable Marrows alone, and you will find 
plenty of fruit. There is not the slightest need to arti¬ 
ficially fertilise Vegetable Marrows—nature and insects do 
what Is neoessary. 


17821.—Pot-bound Spiresa japonica (H. W. n.). 
—Divide your Spiroa, which, you ttxy, is in a very large 
pot, and plant it out in a border. You will then have 
several plants, which you can pot again in September, if 
you wish to do so. 

17822.— Pots for Chrysanthemums (G. F. B.).— 
You can flower Chrysanthemums in any pots—from 
0 inches upwards—that suit your convenience. We 
suspect, though you do not say so, that your plants are 
large, and, if so, 12-inoh pots would not be too big. 

17323. — Monstrous Foxglove (J. W. Stott, 
Bromley ).—Foxgloves with large terminal flowers are not 
uncommon; we have had several specimens sent us 
lately by correspondents. The “ Campanula-like flower ” 
is the result of the fusion of several Foxglove flowers in 
one. 


17324.—Obtaining greenhouse plants (J. E. B.\ 
—We are afraid you did not look in the proper catalogues. 
The plants, a list of which you send, are by no means diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, and any nurseryman who keeps greenhouse 
plants will supply them. Try some of the advertisers in 
Garden ino. 

17825.—Taking Myrtle cuttings (H. W. //.).— 
You can take Myrtle cuttings at any time, provided you 
supply the neoessary heat The present is a good time, 
and all that is necessary is to insert them in sand, in a pro- 
pagatiDg-frame, under a bell-glass. Be careful to select 
ripened shoots. 

17320.—Worms on lawns (Constant Reader ).— 
Sweep the lawn with a rough broom, so as to disperse the 
casts, and then, in moist weather, strew the surface with 
oommon salt, at the rate of 8 bushels to the acre. The 
salt may be dissolved, and the liquor applied; but this 
gives more trouble. 

17327.—Passion-flower against house ( W., Ken¬ 
sington). —Let the Passion-flower alone, and simply nail 
in the main shoots across the surface to be covered, then 
they will soon throw up erect shoots. The common 
Passion-flower covers many houses in the neighbourhood 
of London, and sucoumbs only to winters of great severity. 

17828 —Pottery boxes for conservatory 
(K. A. T.).— We think any dealer in horticultural sundries 
would obtain for you boxes such as you describe. If there 
is in your neighbourhood no such dealer to whom you can 
show the niches, the measurement and description would 
probably be sufficient. See advertisements in Gardening. 

17329-Unsatisfactory Rose (W. H. H.).— it 
appears to us, from what you say, that you have allowed 
the stock to get the mastery over the scion, hence the 
weakl v growth of the latter. You should cut away all the 
growths below the point where the bud of the Rose is In¬ 
serted in the stock, or the growth made will be that of the 
oommon Brier. 

17330.—Overcrowded Lily of the Valley bed 
(A. H. S.). —Decidedly it is best to take them up, whether 
they will flower for some years or not’but, if they have 
buds, they will flower in one year. We transplanted a 
Quantity far too late this year, and many flowered two or 
three weeks later. If they are overcrowded, your only 
course is to take them up. 

17331.—Libonla fiorlbunda (R. Barrington).— 
Young plants struck in spring are generally found the 
most useful, and, when the blooming is over, it is neces¬ 
sary only to keep enough to furnish cuttings. Cut your 
plants book, ana place them in heat to secure the required 
growth. Cuttings will strike in sand in a temperature of 
00 degs., and afterwards use loam, with leaf-mould and 
sand. 

17382.—Economical mode of heating small 
greenhouse (Laura).— The subject of hearing small 
greenhouses was dealt with fully in Gardening at the 
beginning 0 f i M t winter, and examinations of the merits 
of the different systems will be found in Noe. 850 and 855; 
and Nos. 852 and 853. Many useful notes, that would 
assist you in coming to a decision, were published about 
the same time. 


17383.—Clematis graveolens (Bagshot Sands).— 
We have known this plant in cultivation in several 
gardens in the neighbourhood of London; but it is one 
of those not showy plants that nurserymen seldom take 
up, and the demand for whioh, if they did take them up, 
would be so small that they arould soon be neglected The 
name in the article you mention should be Mrs. Davidson, 
Ashmore Rectory, near Salisbury. 


17834.—.Woodlice In Mushroom beds (J. M.).— 
Traps should be used to get rid of the woodlice in your 
Mushroom bed. Place some Potatoes, out in half and 
hollowed out, in their haunts. They will congregate on 
the Potatoes and may be destroyed by boiling water. Many 
other traps have been described in Gardening from time 
to time. They may be poisoned by arsenio, mixed with 
oooked Potatoes or meal; but this should be employed with 
greet care. 

17336.— How to preserve posts (H. Hunt ).—With 
reference to the paragraph under this heading, on p. 205, 
" H. Hunt ” sends us several queries, in reply to whioh 
we say that we have seen both vegetable charcoal and coal 
used in the way described. The mixture is hot when 
applied. The end of the timber is dipped into the mixture, 
wnioh is contained in tubs. It is, perhaps, better to nW 
the poets first, but many people do not care to go to the 
trouble of doing this. “ H. Hunt” would also like to have 
the opinion of Mr. Waterer as to the efficacy of the mixture 
in preserving posts at the surface line. 

1733d.—Auriculas, AzAleas, and Camellias 
(G. B .).—It would be impossible to tell you, within the 
limits of a brief reply, the treatment that these plants re¬ 
quire, and we think the best thing we can do is to refer you 
to good articles that have already appeared on their cul¬ 
ture. Then, if there is any special point on which you re¬ 
quire information, we shall be glad to help you ; but when 
you write next, please read the rules at head of query 
columns. You will find the culture of Indian Azaleas de¬ 
scribed in No. 370 (May 22), of the Auricula in No. 303 
(Feb. 20), and of Camellias in No. 301 (Feb. 0). 


iuuy-Moa l«/. j? — latjjuucu USe graiUDfl 

wax for filling up decayed places in a Tali p tree ; after 
wards put a piece of lead over th* soar. Graf tins 
wax may be made as follows’.—Take one part eacl 
of oommon sealing wax (any colour except green) 
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mutton-fat, white wax, and one-eighth part of honey; 
melt the white wax and the fat, and then add the 
•ealing wax gradually, in email pieces, keeping the mix¬ 
ture constantly stirred. Add the honey just before it 
la taken off the fire. Pour hot into paper or tin moulds to 
preserve for use as required ; keep it stirred until it begins 
to harden. 

1733*.— Insocta on Fir-trees (Mrt. Hamilton).— 
There are various methods more or less effectual in killing 
American blight, and they are applicable to the allied 
insects on your trees. A good method le to scrub the 
affected parts with paraffin mixed with water, at the rats 
of a wineglassful to the gallon ; the cankered parts may 
then be oovered with a composition of clay and cow 
manure; or dissolve one pound of soda in a gallon of 
rain-water. 8hake this up ia a vessel with a pint of 
spirits of turpentine until they amalgamate; then add 
more water to make up the quantity to ten gallons. 
Apply to the trees with a garden engine or fine-rosed 
syringe. Winter is the best time to do the work. 

178S9. — WoAkly Cucumbers (Q. D.). — Your 
Cucumbers are exhausted by bearing. Apply a rich top- 
dressing of turfy loam and leaf-mould, to which is added 
Clay’s or Amie's manure, at the rate cf 2 lbs. to the 
bushel. This will restore them to vigour, and in the 
oourse of a month, if they go on well, repeat the top- 
dresting.—H. 

17340.— Insect on Chrysanthemums (T.C ) — 
Your Chrysanthemums have been attacked by the grubs 
of a small fly—the Marguerite Duity fly (Phytomyza 
affinia) or a nearly allied epsciee. Pick off any leaves 
wbioh are useless to the plant, and pinoh any others that 
are infested, where the grubs are. If the leaves aro held up 
^CMS^fht* Rfflbj will be clearly seen, 

17841. —Cucumber culturs (Mademoiselle) —The 
Cucumbers will succeed either in large pots or boxes. 
The soil should be rough, turfy loam and manure—two- 
thirds of the former to one of the latter. The pot or box 
should have 2 inohes of broken crocks In the bottom for 
drainage, and on that place 3 inches of the roughest of the 
oompost. The plants should be trained to wires fixed from 
14 inohes to 16 inches from the glass. They will succeed 
very well from this time until the autumn In the green¬ 
house.—H. * 

17342 - Grapes scalding (Amateur, Keighley).— 
Madreafleld Court Muscat is rather subject to this oom- 
plalnt, especially in badly -ventilated houses. Increase the 
ventilation, e.pecially early in the morning ; i n fact, f r0 m 
tu6 time the firtt berry is noticed to ch&npe, the house 
should never be altogether dosed, ni*ht or day. Do not 
•top any more lateral growth till the Grapes are ripe, and, 
in addition, place a thin shade over the house for a time. 
A little thin limewash syringed over the roof will pro¬ 
bably suffice ; but tbe chief and best remedy is a free ven¬ 
tilation. “ Amateur ” should have mentioned his address. 

17343. -Crapes not ripening (Inquititor) - it ths 
Crapes are defeotive in any way, the roots of the Vines 
may be lifted, and a new border made to lay them in as 
soon aa the fruit is gathered. October is a good month for 
the work. This would make the heat job of it; but tem¬ 
porary relief may be given by cutting a trench along tbe 
front of tbe border, removing the exhausted soil and 
cutting away the roota ; then fill u .the trench with good 
turfy loam and crushed bones, using about 1 cwt. of the 
latter to eaoh cartload of loam. At the same time remove 
the eurfaoe soil from the border down to the roots, and 
top-drees »l:h new compost, to enoourage the roots to 
work into it insteal of rambling away. If the roots are 
entirely lifted, a lighter crop ihnuid be taken next year. 

17344.— Dfcvallia fronds broken (A., Kensington ). 
—Even under the most favourable conditions, it le quite 
natural for Davallia canariense to shed its fronds at this 
time of the year ; so the mishap cf these being broken is 
not of such great consequence as you imagine, as they 
would, within a very short lime, have dropped off of their 
own accord. The new fronds make their appearance as 
soon aa the old ones go down—viz , in July and August • 
so your plant will shortly be in as good a oondltlon as it 
ever was, provided that, during tie next three or four 
weeks, you water it onlv when i-trictly necessary, after 
which time the usual and more liberal treatment may be 
adopted with advantage. The folisge of the plant should 
be fully expanded bv about the beginning of September 
and will last naturally until June or July next._S ’ 

17345 - Tomatoes not sotting (Constant Reader, 
Watford).—The Tomato shoots sent had a very weakly 
appearance, as if taken from a plant that had btoome ex- 
hamted through much bearing. We have often seen the 
blooms of large fruiting kinds refuse to set, when lower 


NAMES 07 PLANTS. 

Naming Plants.— Persons who with planter to te 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or fiowers at one time, and 
theee only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists? flowers , such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means cf 
comparison at hand. 


*\ Any communications respecting plants or fruit tent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editoa, 87, Southampton-street, 
Strand , JF.C. 


down the stem heavy clusters of fruit have been hanging 
and, in the present case, the plants have become weakly 
and impoverished in some way. If they have not yet 
borne fruit, then they have not been happily situated in 
some particular. Are the ends of the shoots up near the 
glass 7 If they are close to the gloss, that may explain the 
failure, for, though Tomatoes like warmth, the flowers de 
not set well when olose to the glass in hot weather. We 
are disposed to think, from their appearance, that a rich 
ftop-dreaaing would be ser vie sable, and, if near the glass 
lower them till they are 10 inches or 12 inches from it! 
Keep up a genial atmosphere by syringing and damp i n g 
the floors daily.—H. * 

17316 -Gigantic aphis (Capt. Wells).—The aphis 
on your Spruoe Fir is, w« believe, Laohnus pices; but the 
specimens were so dried up that we cannot be certain. 
This genus contain* aoine of the largest aphides known, 
and are noted for the great quantity of honey-dew which 
th?y secrete. This species is by no means unoommon. 
and seems very capricious In its choice of tree#-some- 
times selecting ene out of a number and avoiding the 
others. Sometimes a tree may be found oovered with 
these insects; the next day, perhaps, not one is to be seen 
and then again in a day or two they all reappear If 
many temain for any length of time on a tree, they must 
cause it considerable injury. If the tree la not too large 
apply the following mixture with a eyiinge or garden 
engine: Boil half a-pound of srft soap in ha.'f a gallon of 
water, then add one gallon of kerosene oil, and mix 
thoroughly with a 'Vti*ge for tin minutes. To one pint 
of this emulsion add nlnega loos of water.—4jt. S. 8. V 

Digitized by 


Names Of plants.— J. B. A—Gloxinia tubiflora.- 

Canmorc Wilson.—1, Saxifraga caspitosa * “ 

coides ; 8, Chlorophytum orchidastrum.- _ f 

Teignmouth .—Common Orange LUy (Lilium oroceum). 

- R B Shere.— Sisyrinchium striatum.- Mrs. Home. 

—Buddleia globosa. Rajah.— 1, Some species of Digi¬ 
talis ; 2, Copper Austrian Brier ; 3, Campanula muralis ; 4, 
The withered speoimen looks like a variety of Papaver 
somniferum You may be right in thinking it a hybrid ; 
but we can name positively only from a good speoimen 

-Amnard.—Apparently Spiraea opulifoua.- York.— 

An Artemisia.- P. L. —1, Some species of Ceraatium ; 2, 

Saxifraga pentadactylis ; 3, S. musooides ; 4, Campanula 
muralis.-Jf. B. —I, Saxifraga pentadactylis ; 2, Gera¬ 

nium erioetemon ; 8, Slsyrinchium Bermudlanum ; 4. 

Potentilla Rich&rdsoni.- F. Walker .—Looks like Sisyrin 

ohium Bermudlanum.- E. N. Y.— Sidaloe* malvnflora. 

- E. B. Moysey —Fuchsia fulgens.- W. H. H.— 

Potentilla atro-sanguinea.- T. U. —Polygonatum multi- 

florum.- Cushendall. — 1, Saxifraga caspitosa ; 2, 

Appears to bs a Veronica. Both bad specimens.- 

R. N. Y.—l, Thalictrura flavum ; 2, Lonioera brachvpoda 

variegata.- T. C — Looks like BouseingaultiabaseHoides, 

which bears long raoemes of white flowers.- L. B E.— 

1, Iris sibirica; 8, Sidaloea malvaflora; 4, Geranium 

phaum.- J. S. B.—A weed, apparently one of the 

Alyssums- A. Roe -Gillen!a trifoliata.- T. B Cow- 

bum.—1 and 2. Both tbe same— Erigeron strlgoeus ; 3, 

Phacelia tan&oetifolia.- M. M .—Bupleurum frutioosuxi. 

- M. Hilston*.— Justicia specioea- P. J. Hornby.— 

Lilium Szovitzlanum ; also called L. colchicura.- R. S. 

Smith —Looks like Linaria hepaticafolia; 2, Saxifraga 

Tagetea ; 3, 8. pentadactylis ; 4, 8eneoio doronicum.- 

ITsnfey.-Spiraa Fortune!.-JET. E. M We do not name 

Roses.- R. E. Y.— Cotoneaster microphylla.- Anony 

moue .—'The flower that you say is called “ Death’s Head " 

is Fritillaria hlspanioa.-PP. F. Simpson.—I, Limnan- 

thes Douglas!; 2, Sedum Rhodiola var. lanoeolata; 8, 

Centranthus ruber.- C. C. L .—Funkia undulata._ 

Shirley H Salt —Collomla coccinea, an annual.— G. A. 

—1, Cotyledon umbilicus; 2, Anthriscus sylveetris.- 

A. E. S— Pteris hastata- Mrs. Burke.— Scilla peru¬ 

viana ; It is called the Peruvian Lllv and Pyramidal- 

flowered Squill - Roxburgh. —A p’innatifld form of 

ryrus spuria.- Mole.—I, Habenaria ovata ; 2, Cheno- 

podium album : 3. Glaux maritima ; 4. Hieraclum oy mo- 

sum.- Old Reader , Lampeter.— 1, Silene lnflata; 2, 

Plantago lanceolate ; 3, Lamium purpureum ; 4, Rhinan- 

thus Crista-galli.- Rev R. E. W. Tucker .—Doronicum 

caucanicum- Mrs. Boulnoit. — Bartonia aurea.- 

Brunt on .—One of the many kinds of Cuourbltaosous 
plants, probably Momordica; send us a ripened fruit, and 
not the seed only. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Notice to Correspondents. — Correspondents who 
wish plants named during the summer months are re¬ 
quested to forward specimens properly packed in either 
woo-ten or tin boxes. We frequently receive plants for 
naming which are so withered as to bs absolutely unrecog¬ 
nisable, and the senders are, consequently, disappointed 
Almost any material should be used tor packing in pre¬ 
ference to cotton wool. 

D. G. H —The soil le very good. It consists of leaf- 
mould in the right state of decay. It will suit your 

purpose admirably.- J. McL., Claverton, sends a' few 

withered leaves and a bit of blotting-paper without note 
or explanation. If he will tell us what he wants, and send 

us fresh specimens, we shall be glad to help him.- D. 

Dutton .—Read the note headed “ Anemones,” on p. 228. 

- L. B., Cheltenham .—The recipe for making yeast was 

pnbltehed in the number dated May 15th last. We can¬ 
not insert the announcement, which is an advertise¬ 
ment.- W. R. Tumber.— See advertisement in this 

week's issue.- Robert Keating—The word "rod” is 

certainly not a term tor local measurement; it is found in 
almost every arithmetic book ; but is not, perhaps, so 
generally use! as its equivalent, "perch.” 30} square 
yards equal one square “ rod, pole, or perch.” 

Tropseolum azureum,—Many who at 
tempt to grow this Trop®slum commit the error 
of deferring the Dotting of the tubers until too 
late a period. If a tuber is in congenial cir¬ 
cumstances, it will, of its own free will, push 
into growth in September. It will, therefore, 
be seen that potting should be done rather 
before that time, and that the advice, so often 
given, to pot in October and November is wrong. 
As a fact, the plants should have made good 
growth by that time. In order to form good 
specimens of this Trop&olum, sound two-year 
old tubers should be procured, and when tnese 
are to be purchased, take care to get them 
before they have begun to grow. The compost 
for them must be friable, for these little climbers 
are by no means coarse-rooted, and cannot 
make good progress when the delicate fibres are 
enveloped in a hud or sour mass of soil. The 
mixture that I recommend is leaf-mould, peat, 
and loam, in equal parts, adding quite one-sixth 
of the whole of silver sand, together with a few 


knobs of charcoal. The sine of the pot will be in 
accordance with the requirements of the grower, 
as if large specimens are desired for conserva¬ 
tory decoration, two or more tubers may be 
placed in an 8-inch pot, but really good effeo- 
tive plants may be grown in 6-inch pots, H 
for window decoration and many purposes 
4 J-inch pots will be large enough. No matter 
what the dimensions of tbe receptacle may be, 
the drainage must be ample, and so disposed as 
to obviate all danger of stagnation. For the 
large size, 2 inches of crocks will not be too 
much, and on these should be laid some fibrous 
psat, which will guard against all danger of 
% 8 jr m o** *“<1 *be drainage will remain free and 

| open in good working order until growth is 
completed; use the compost in a state between 
dry and wet, make it firm, but not hard, bory 
the tubers some half-inch under the soil, and 
water gently to moisten it through. This done, 
plunge the pots quite to their rims in a oold 
frame, water again gently, and cover the surface, 
soil, pots, and all, thickly with Moss or old pieces 
of mat. Upon this part of the work being well 
carried out depends the future progress of the 
plants ; this plunging of the pots forms, indeed, 
the keystone of success in the culture of Trope- 
olums, for the soil being thereby preserved in an 
unvarying state of moisture, a slight sprinkle 
now and then in hot weather being enough to 
keep it in good order, a large number of roots is 
made, with the consequent effect that the young 
growths push forth with great vigour, making 
as much progress in one week as they would 
otherwise do in a month.—S. 

The square-stemmed Passion-flower.—Mr. 

B. C. Ravenaoroft sends us from Finsbury Park Nursery 
a few fine blooms of this Passion-flower (Pssslflora quad- 
rangularis). This is one of the most beautiful Passion¬ 
flowers that we are acquainted with, and it is an easily- 
grown hothouse climber. 

16908.— Climber for vinery.— The best subjects to 
furnish button-hole flowers would be Roses; but they 
would not suooeed without a considerable degree of light. 
Camellias succeed well, planted against the book wall of a 
vinery, and will do with less sunlight than most plants. 
Some varieties produce neat small flowers; these would be 
best to plant for the purpose.—J. D. E. 


ILLUSTRATION COMPETITION. 

Our readers will remember that, last July, 
we promised to arrange this year a competition 
similar to the one then in progress, in order 
that those who took suitable photographs during 
the summer months might be able to compete. 
We, therefore, now announce a competition, 
confined chiefly to views of tastefully-arranged 
porches, verandahs, and arbonrs, pergolas,* 
climbers ronnd windows, or on wallB or trees, 
garlanded walks, and to illustrations of any way 
of growing climbing and rambling plants; at 
the same time, any beautiful illustrations of 
gardening interest will be heartily welcomed. 
The selected views will be engraved and pub¬ 
lished in Gardening, and a prize of Two 
Guineas will be awarded to the senders. 

The following rules roust be observed by 
competitors:— 

First.—The photos may be of objects in the possession 
either of the sender or of others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. The Editor is to bars 
the right of engraving ana publishing the chosen photo¬ 
graphs. 

Second.—The name and address of the tender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, 
be plainly written on the book of each photo. 

Third.—All letters relating to the Competition must bs 
addressed to the Editor, and marked " illustration Com¬ 
petition.” 

Figures of men or women, barrows, vases, 
watering-pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, implements, 
and all like objects, should be omitted from 
these photographs. The object is to show the 
beauty of the garden, and this cannot be done 
well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Photographs must bs 
mounted, and must be received Dy Saturday, 
August 21. 

* Pkroolas.— Not half enough is made in Engfah 
gardens of the pretty Italian fashion of the shaded walks 
and spaces known as pergolas. In Italy, they oonsist of 
piers of masonry, either square or round in section, 
roughly plastered, some 12 feet apart along the walk; 
rough timber logs cross the path overhead from pier to 
pier, and slighter woodwork is laid lengthwise again upon 
these. Upon this foundation grow vines and other olimb- 
ing plants. A pergola for an English garden is best con¬ 
structed ef rough pieoes of Oak The top pieces that an 
left over when Oak is felled are the best possible material; 
the larger and straighter pieces are chosen for the up¬ 
rights, and the smaller crooked branches for the top. By 
planting with vines, rambling Roses, Clematis, Arlsto- 
loohia, and like climbing plants, a beautiful and delightful 
oovered way may be made, or a highly enjoyable open a if 
breakfast and dliing-sucm. | frcr'i ' 
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Cocos Weddelliana, for a long time supposed to 
require much heat, will suooeed where a winter 
temperature of frera 45 degs. to 48 degs. is kept 
up. Areoa Bauerii will also succeed under 
similar conditions to the Cocos, but it is a 
larger grower than most of the kinds men¬ 
tioned, and sooner requires more room. In the 
case of any of the above plants, that are already 
in pots as large as deemed desirable, manure- 
water, given at intervals during the growing 
season, will keep the foliage in a deep green, 
healthy condition, when without its use the 
leaves would turn yellow and sickly-lookinp. 
These Palmi will be better for a thin shade m 
bright weather. T. Baines. 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRIMULA INTERMEDIA. 

Thib Primrose is one of the most beautiful of 
the members of a very large family, and closely 
resembles the alpine Auriculas, its flowers 
being purplish-crimson, with a conspicuous 
yellow eye, and produced on stout stems in 
crowded clusters that overtop the foliage. 
They are deliciously fragrant, and remain in 
beauty for several weeks during April. The plant 
is quite hardy, and is best grown in sheltered por¬ 
tions of the rock garden, where its richly-tinted 
blossoms are seen to advantage. Our engraving, 
which is a reproduction of a photograph sent us 
by Mr. Bashford, of Portobello, shows a very fine 
specimen—one of the finest, indeed, that we 
have ever seen. 


weak manure or soot-water good for them ? And 
do they require plenty of pot room ? If Mr. 
Douglas, or any other reader, will help me 
with this or any other noedful information, I 
shall be greatly obliged.—R. S. 

Odontoglossum Alexandra. — Mr. 
Verey, of Oppidans-road, N.W.^ sends us a 
good specimen of one of the most beautiful 
Orchids grown in this country—Odontoglossum 
Alexandra. Everyone who possesses a cool 
greenhouse should endeavour to grow a few 
plants of it, and amateurs who would like to 
attempt its culture are referred to Mr. Douglas’s 


articles in the numbers for Feb. 14th, Feb. 28th, 
April 4th and 25th last year, and to the replies that 
will be given to the query in preceding paragraph. 

Permanent shading" for greenhouse. 

—My greenhouse is a very sunny one, and, wish¬ 
ing to keep one side of it as cool as possible for 
my Ferns, I have painted the windows on the 
inside with a mixture of ordinary bright green 
paint (powdered, dry, bought at the ml shop) 
and milk, of the consistency of very thick paste. 
The effect is beyond my expectations. I wa 
induced to do this partly by the recommenda¬ 
tion of a friend, and partly by something that 
Professor Balfour says in one of his books, to 
the effect that light, in passing through green 

? iint, loses much of its heat-giving property. 

his will all be washed off with clean water at 
the end of the summer.— T. C. »*» “ T. U.” 

must remember that though 
Ferns like to be screened 
from direct sunlight , they 
do not care to be perpetu¬ 
ally shaded , and the great 
objection to what may be 
termed permanent shading 
£ jgL is that it may be Iqfl on 

too long. It will suit 
/• very well for a time ; but 

as soon as the sun loses 
power the shading should 
t 6e lightened , then re- 

J 'Jg*X** moved altogether. If this 

f is not done , weakly growth 

* 168KK.—Utilising 

’• c °ld frames.—Thera 

should be plenty of flow- 
ers for cutting in the 
open air now, as good as, 
or perhaps better than, 
can be grown in the 
V ; V frames. The most pro¬ 

fitable usa that could be 
made with frames, after 
the bedding plants are 
out, would be to plant 
Tomatoes and Cucum¬ 
bers, or Melons, in them. 
They may also be pro¬ 
fitably employed for 
raising plants, such as 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Be¬ 
gonias, and Cyclamens, 
I for the rooms in winter. Mignonette may be 
I sown in pots now and brought on in the frames 
I for winter blooming.—E. H. 

16838. — Camellias and Rhododen¬ 
drons. —The Camellias and Rhododendrons 
grow continuously, and the wood does not 
ripen ; consequently, there are but few flowers. 
Doubtless, if one could wait a year or two till 
the growth had spent itself, the flowers would 
come. There are two ways of checking growth ; 
lifting, and putting them in pots or tubs would 
bring them at once into a flowering condition, 
but there is some risk attached to this plan. If 
water were withheld for a time now, the same 
object might be effected. Keep them rather 
dry, and give all the air possible, till the wood 
gets firm, and the blossom buds are forming.—> 


Pelargonium sport.— I have a large, 
healthy Pelargonium, Happy Thought, which 
has been planted in the garden about a month, 
and it has thrown out a stem close to the 
ground, with foliage quite different from the 
rest. At present there are only four leaves, 
and none of them have a speck of green upon 
them ; the two oldest leaves are all waxy-white, 
the two younger ones, a beautiful, pure cream- 
colour, with a very light sienna zone, which dis¬ 
appears as the leaf gets older. If the other 
branches are all cut away, will this white 
branch grew into a bush and maintain its 
present peculiarity and be the parent of an 
entirely new variety ? The plant is one of two 
cuttings struck in 1884, and the other plant has 
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Ocr Rradhrs’ Illustrations : Primula intermedia. 


also sent out an eccentric shoot, quite different 
from the parent, but the ordinary green, with 
dark zone. Is the white one valuable, and what 
is the best way to treat it ? I have named it 
Pleasure of Hope.— Ivanhoe. These sports 

are not uncommon , but I never knew one with 
perfectly white foliage that lived and grew into a 
healthy plant , still remaining white. However , 
“ Ivanhoe ” may give Pleasure of Hope a chance 
by cutting away Happy Thought , and he will 
then see what comes of it. —H. 

Culture of Odontoglossum Alexan¬ 
dras. —I have bought several plants of 
Odontoglossum Alexandras, and should be glad 
of a few simple directions how to grow them. 
I have a gooa-sized greenhouse, which I use as 
a cool-house, only using the heating apparatus 
(hot water) to keep out frost. Although within 
three miles of the city, I have always been 
suocessful in growing a well-finished crop of 
Grapes, with plenty of Ferns and flowers ; but 
of Orchids I know next to nothing. How often 
mnst they be repotted, and when ? Should I 
use a little peat with the Sphagnum ? I notice 
that some of the roots have grown into 
the ample drainage. Should a very small 
quantity of the peat or Moss be slightly mixed 
with drainage ? Is it necessary to use a little 
sharp sand with soil ? Should small pieces of 
charcoal or powder be used ? Do they require 
much or little water, and should this be given 


Gladiolus The Bride.—This variety is 
sometimes known as Colvillei albus, but I prefer 
the name of The Bride. It is one of the most 
beautiful of Gladioli, and one of the most 
useful white flowers that we possess. Its bulbs 
are by no means dear, when purchased by the 
dozen or hundred, and all who have the slightest 
demand for cut flowers should grow this variety 
in quantity. It is exceedingly well suited for 
pot culture, and it succeeds admirably in beds 
and borders in the open-air. Bulbs for forcing 
may be pottod and tret .tod like those of 
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Hyacinths, and if bought and potted in 
September will grow on slowly and flower freely 
in March and April, and at Easter their lovely 
spikes of white flowers will be valued more 
than anything. The bulbs are no larger 
than those of an ordinary Crocus, but I 
have often found such bulbs to produce 
from three to five bloom-spikes from a foot 
to 18 inches in height. Failure need not be 
apprehended ; indeed, all who grow them 
are astonished that their culture is so easy. 
If pots cannot be spared, quantities of them may 
be planted and grown in boxes—i.e., where the 
flowers are wanted only in a cut state. Their 
spikes last an unusual length of time when cut, 
and their graceful appearance fits them admir¬ 
ably for artistic decoration. After blooming, 
their bulbs are not useless, but go on flowering 
ear after year. In the flower garden, too, they 
ave a very charming appearance, but I am as 
much pleased with them in the herbaceous 
border as anywhere, and as the bulbs are 
thoroughly hardy, and may be planted out at 
any time during the winter, this Gladiolus may 
justly be classed amongst the best of hardy 
flowers.—C. 


7 THE CHINESE PRIMROSES. 

Some sixty years have elapsed since the 
Chinese Primrose was introduced to this country, 
and later on came the double rose and double 
white varieties. The single flowers have be¬ 
come so much improved during the last quarter 
of a century, that old types have ceased to 
exist, but occasionally a seedling or two will 
revert to the small-flowered, loose-petalled, 
smooth-edged type of two generations ago, thus 
serving to illustrate how great has been the 
improvement effected in the case of this charm¬ 
ing flower. As soon as it was discovered that 
the Chinese Primrose could be raised from seed, 
flowers better than their predecessors began to 
make their appearance. They became larger, 
stouter in texture, deeper in colour, and alto¬ 
gether of better quality, but additions in the 
way of varieties came forth slowly. For a time 
large, stout, finely-fringed flowers of the single 
purple and white varieties were thought to be 
almost the ne plus ultra of improvement. Then 
it appears to have occurred to someone to 
artificially fertilise flowers of these two kinds, 
and thus was commenced that expansion in the 
way of varieties that is one of the remarkable 
features of the day as regards the Chinese 
Primrose. At first this work was confined 
to a few; then many directed their attention 
to it, and a period of great activity followed 
that has continued to the present day, and 
has resulted in the production of a large 
number of very fine and distinct types. 
It is a singular fact that, whereas in almost 
every other flower which has been improved by 
cultivation the improvement has been mainly 
directed towards securing smoothness of surface 
and margin, in the case of the Chinese Primrose 
it has been the reverse, for the improved varie¬ 
ties of this flower have fringed edges. The 
Fern-leaf type of foliage is undoubtedly the re¬ 
sult of a natural sport, which when once 
obtained has been carefully preserved. The 
origin of the double flowers may be briefly 
traced. In the process of cultivation it was 
found that the largest and stoutest flowers 
of the white and flesh-coloured varieties 
possessed, in some instances, the germ of 
a second row of fimbriated-edged petals. 
From blooms of this character, fertilised with 
the pollen of others of a like character, have 
been developed double blossoms of large size and 
great substance, produced by plants of short, 
stiff, and vigorous habit; but inasmuch as, unlike 
the single varieties, they do not produce seeds, 
they have to be increased by means of cuttings. 
Of single Chinese Primulas there are now a large 
number, new varieties being constantly pro¬ 
duced. The flowers are massive, and the crimson 
shades singularly deep and brilliant. There are 
shades of red, rose, carmine, down to the most 
delicate pink. There are also shades of purple, 
mauve, and lilac; and, within the last few years, 
flowers of a distinctly blue shade have been 
produced. There are, moreover, pure white 
and creamy white forms. Some of the latter 
are delicately tinted with pink, rose, and 
mauve ; some are charmingly flaked and striped. 
There appears, indeed be no pklfto^be pro¬ 
duction of new typj fe ap ^cp. thOqd|inent, as 


in this country, raisers are both actively and 
successfully working with this flower. Strains 
of seed of high-class quality are readily pro¬ 
curable ; there is, therefore, no excuse for 
growing inferior forms. 

Chinese Primroses are easily raised from 
seed, and a succession of flowering plants may 
readily be had. An early sowing may be 
made in May and , June. Some seeds germi¬ 
nate more quickly than others, and that very 
circumstance tends to secure a succession of 
blooms, but it is well to make a further 
sowing in July. The following instructions, 
laid down by good raisers and growers 
of this Primrose, may be followed im¬ 
plicitly: “Provide clean pots well drained, 
and plaoo a little dry, sifted Moss over the 
crocks. Any fairly-good soil will be suitable, 
but that consisting of equal parts of sound, 
fibrous loam and leaf-mould, with a small ad¬ 
dition of silver-sand, is best. Press this firmly 
into the pots to within half an inch of the top, 
water before sowing, and sprinkle sufficient 
sand over the surface to cover the soil. On this, 
sow evenly and thinly, for it is well known 
that the finest new Primula seeds come up 
irregularly, and a thin sowing admits of the 
removal of plants that may be ready for pricking 
off without disturbing the remainder. Cover 
the seeds with just enough fine soil to hide the 
sand; and gently press the surface. Place the 
pots in a sheltered part of the greenhouse, pro¬ 
tected from draughts and direct sunlight; a 
small, glazed frame is very useful for this pur¬ 
pose. While the seed is germinating, the 
temperature should not rise above 70 degs., or 
fall below 50 degs. As soon as the plants are 
large enough, prick them off round the rims of 
small pots ; these do best when placed in a pro¬ 
pagating box. Water with care, and shade 
from the sun if necessary. When established, 
give air, which should be daily increased until 
the plants will bear placing on the greenhouse 
stage. Transfer singly to 2i-inch pots, and, 
subsequently, shift into larger sizes as may be 
necessary, but never do this until the pots 
are well filled with roots, and always put 
the plants in firmly up to the collar. During 
July, August, and up to the middle of 
September, they should be freely exposed to 
the air in any convenient position where shelter 
can be given during unfavourable weather.” 
The aim should be to give the plants a robust 
constitution from the first, for it is only plants 
in this condition that will bloom satisfactorily. 
Plants treated to a long period of growth before 
flowering generally bloom best, and so they 
should never be forced. The seeds may be 
raised in heat, but in growing the plants on 
into size they should be kept as haray as pos¬ 
sible until cold and damp weather sets in ; then 
a little fire heat can be given them with ad¬ 
vantage. Treated in this way, excellent plants 
can be had by the following winter and spring 
in 5-inch and 7-inch pots. In some parts of the 
country Chinese Primroses are 

Grown for exhibition, and in such cases we 
have seen them large, vigorous, and splendidly 
flowered. It is customary to sow the seeds 
from which the exhibition Primulas are pro¬ 
duced, in May. A strain famous for size, sub¬ 
stance, and colouring of the flowers should be 
selected for this purpose ; but the greater the 
size and substance of the blossoms, the longer 
the time required to bring them to perfection, 
A generous compost is essential. It should 
consist of two parts well-decayed and sweetened 
leaf-mould and one of rich fibrous turf, with a 
good sprinkling of coarse sand added. When 
placed in the pots in which they are to be 
exhibited, a sixth part of decayed cow manure, 
reduced to a mould, and a slight sprinkling 
of guano, may be added. There must be 
good drainage, as a soddened soil is fatal to 
the well-being of the plants. The latter are 
generally kept in a warm temperature until 
established in 3-inch pots; then they are re¬ 
moved to a greenhouse and exposed to light and 
air, and, when hardened off and the pots full of 
roots, they are shifted into 5-inch or 7-inch pots, 
according to their size, they should be potted 
rather deeply, and the centre of the plant left 
just free of soil. This is regarded as a very 
important point, as Primulas push out roots 
almost up to the heart of the plant. Potting 
should be moderately firm. When finally 
established in their blooming pots, a little weak 
manure water will be found beneficial ; also a 


slight sprinkling with a syringe during the hot 
days of July and August. 

The cultivation of the double varietim 
is somewhat circumscribed, owing to the diffi¬ 
culties attendant on the propagation of the 
plants. Some grow the old double white for 
the sake of the freedom with which it blooms, 
and for its useful white flowers, and a few cul¬ 
tivate it largely for market. One of the be.it 
methods of propagating double Primulas is that 
adopted by Mr. W. Elphinstone, of Shiph y 
Hall, near Derby, by means of which he pro¬ 
duces plants of great size and well-flowered. 
Propagation, in the case of the double varieties, 
should commence as soon as the plants have done 
blooming. They should be gradually dried off; 
that is to say, water should be withheld, and 
some finely powdered charcoal laid upon the 
surface. Then the side shoots should be cut 
half through with a sharp knife on the upper 
side, so that the half-divided shoots may fill 
down without becoming severed from the plant, 
and the charcoal beneath reduces the rbk 
of decomposition. Here they are allowed 
to remain for a few days ; then they aro 
placed in a temperature of something like 
50 degs. to 60 degs. When they push forth 
roots at the half-severed part they are taken 
off, potted, and plunged in a strong bottom 
heat. Then follows the usual haraening-ofl 
process, after which they are grown on into 
size, kept cool, and generously treated, and by 
the autumn they become grand specimens. It 
is not merely the ordinary double white with 
which Mr. Elphinstone is so successful ; on the 
contrary, the fine varieties produced by Mr. 
Gilbert are similarly treated, and with the same 
successful results. Those who grow largely the 
double white variety take off the side shoots, 
place them singly in small pots, plunge them in 
bottom heat until they make roots, and then 
harden them off and grow them on as required. 

R. D. 


17213.— Culture of Stephanotis.—I 
have seen plants 3 feet high or more flowering 
profusely in G-inch pots. They will flower 
freely in that or any larger size, if well managed. 
A large plant, in a 15-inch pot, will produce a 
hundred or more trusses of bloom. They do 
not flower well sometimes, because the shoots 
are trained round a balloon-shaped or other 
trellis when growing. The young growing 
shoots ought to be trained up to a trellis close to 
the glass during the growing and ripenipg 
period, and in autumn they ought to get plenty 
of sunlight to ripen them well. For potting 
soil, use good turfy loam two-parts, one part 
turfy peat, aud one part leaf-mould ; no 
manure.—J. D. E. 

17205.— Asparagus plumosua nanus.— The beat 
way to get a large specimen as soon as possible is to grow 
the plant In a hot-house. It likes a high temperature 
night and day, with a moist growing atmosphere ; repot 
the plant, as it requires it, using good loam, leaf-mduld, 
and decayed manure.—J. D. E. 

17214.—Spiraea japonica.— It is difficult to aocount 
for the leaves of this plant shrivelling up as if burnt, unless 
it has been scorched by the sun through the glass. The 
right treatment after flowering is to plant out in rioh 
garden soil, and see that the plants do not suffer for want 
of water at the roots.—J. D. E. 

10915. — Imantophyllum culture. — Imanto- 
phyllums will succeed in a warm greenhouse ; but they do 
better with hot-house culture. “In order to get plenty 
of leaves, in hope of flowers next spring," the plants should 
be placed in a hot-house, and be freely supplied with water 
while growing. A Cucumber-pit would do well for them. 
-J. D. E. 

17124.— Tuberous Begonias.— The curling of the 
leaves probably is caused by green fly. Dust with 
Tobacco powder, or brush off the fly. Keep the plants 
away from strong sun, and in a cool house.—W. 


Burnt rubbish is a most valuable n. ae¬ 
rial in all good gardens. All weeds in seed, and 
all hedge clippings and the general autumnal 
gatherings of dead stalks, should be convert)*! 
into aBhes at once. The chemist tells us that 
animal manures lack but little of being perfeofc 
for the garden or the farm. That little seems 
to be potash, best supplied by burnt refuse, 
wood, leaves, or parings of vegetation, or even 
of burnt earth. A well-managed yard for refuse 
ought to be found in all country gardens. To 
it should be brought all the matter which is 
inimical to the comfort of living things—all 
slops, soot, builders’ rubbish, and the burnt 
ashes of weeds, road-scrapings, and ditch- 
p&ringB, and out of such a Pandora’s box of evils 
may eventually spring one’s richest fruits and 
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ROSES. 

THE WHITE JAPANESE ROSE. 

Rosa rugosa, both pink and white, is now so 
Generally grown in gardens, that any detailed 
description of it is unnecessary. The white 
variety is lovely, and the illustration may rerve 
to impress upon readers its importance as a free- 
flowering hardy garden bush. Throughout the 
whole range of single Roses there is not one 
whose flowers can compare with it in size, form, 
and purity—not even the Macartney. This 
Rose, too, has other good qualities besides the 
beauty of its flowers. Its broad, shining, 
dark green foliage and its dense spreading 
habit of growth make it a striking shrub, 
even when not in bloom. From midsummer 
until autumn it is covered with bright 


few Roses from an old country garden in the 
north of Ireland. I am sorry I am unable to 
send some good Hybrid Perpetual Roses, but 
they have grown so large, and are so difficult to 
pack, that I have contented myself by sending 
the common sorts. However, I send you a 
i Souvenir de la Malmaison, Celine Forestier, 
and Mdme. Berard to show that they flourish here, 
and are among the earliest and best spring¬ 
flowering Roses in my garden. Souvenir de la 
Malmaison is a continuous flowerer from June 
I till October, and not an autumn-flowering Rose— 
at least, with me. I send two small flowers 
I to show that the article on page 219 was not 
correct—at least, as regards this garden. I 
: measured a Rose on the bush to day (6th July) 
4 inches across, and quite perfect. I have had 
only one imperfect Rose on the bush this year, 
and it has been in flower for three weeks. As a 


constitution of the variety, and rich feeding 
only aggravates the evil. YVehave, as I write, 
hundreds of plants in different positions flower¬ 
ing grandly, and for the most part they are all 
growing in well-manured ground ; but there are 
not more than three plants amongst them which 
produce flowers in the condition you describe. 
vY^ere it is not an inherent defect in the variety, 
I believe the defect to be caused by a faulty 
root action.—J. C. C. 


STRIKING ROSE CUTTINGS. 

Many amateurs fail in striking cuttings of any 
kind for the want of patience. They put in a 
lot of cuttings, and wait a certain time, and 
then examine them to see if they have made 
roots—which is a bad practice, for if the cuttings 
are once disturbed from their bed, before they 



The White Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa alba). 


orange hips as large as Walnuts, and 
nearly as handsome as the flowers. It is not a 
large growing bush, rarely exceeding 5 feet in 
height, but as it throws up numbers of suckers 
it soon spreads out widely in all directions, so 
as to make a dense, compact mass. It is a strong 
grower, and has been recommended as a jtock 
for other kinds ; it is raised from seed in abun¬ 
dance. In the flowering season it is one of the 
most beautiful objects in a garden, its dense 
masses of foliage are thickly studded with 
flowers and buds, and there is also an abundant 
crop of fruit in various stages of ripening. As 
this Rose has proved itself to be perfectly hardy 
it may be planted without hesitation in all parts 
of the country. 

Rose Souvenir de la Malmaison in 
Ireland.—From a reader at Antrim comes 
the following note, together wjth a numl 
very beautiful and sweetly/srented- 

Digitizer: "y\jO 
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constant reader of Gardening, I could not 
refrain from saying a good word about my old 
favourite Souvenir de la Malmaison, or else I 
would not have troubled you with the enclosed 
Roses.—J. F. A.” 

17130.— Unsatisfactory Rosea— There 
is something very peculiar in the behaviour of 
your Roses. It is evident that the cause is at the 
roots. The treatment must have been very 
irrational if the evil is caused by an excess of 
moisture, and my suspicions point that way. 
Keep the roots drier, and see what effect that 
may have; or, what would be better, turn 
one of the plants out of the pots, examine the 
roots, and try to find out the cause. Have you 
used the manure-water in too strong a state ?— 

J. c. c. 

17125.—Green and monstrous Roses. 

—To a great extent the green centres in Robcs 
are to be attributed to some peculiarity in the 


have made roots, they invariably die. There is 
only one safe rule that I know of, whether a 
cutting has made any roots or not, and that is to 
wait until it begins to make new leaves or 
growth. YVhen it begins to do that, it is quite 
safe to conclude that it has made roots, and this 
rule holds good with a great number of other 
plants. It is never safe to interfere in any way 
with Rose cuttings put in during the summer 
until they have made new growth, 2 inches long. 
Many amateurs can get plenty of Rose cuttings 
now ; all they want in order to strike them is a 
spare frame, or a few handlights, and some 
sandy soil, and they may increase their stock of 
Roses to any extent, provided they can give 
them the attention they require, which, after 
all, is not much. In the first place, make a bed 
of soil on a north or east border, where it is 
shaded one-half of the day ; then make a bed of 
sandy soil, 6 inches deep ; make it very firm, and 
then give it a good watering. The frame, or 
handlights, may then be put on, and the cuttings 
inserted. The next most important matter is to 
select the cuttings. These are best made from 
the young shoots which have not flowered. The 
soft tops and very hard wood at the bottom 
must be rejected. 

The shoots must be cut into lenoths ; on 
every cutting there should be two leaves left. 
The longer the cutting the better, so that it does 
not exceed 8 inches in length. I must caution 
the reader to treat the cuttings tenderly during 
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tfcft process of taking and making, because it is 
very important that the leaves should not be 
injured, as the more leaves left on the cutting, 
and the longer they are kept fresh and green, 
the sooner will roots be formed. The cuttings 
require to be firmly bedded in the soil, about 4 
inches apart each way, and, as soon as the 
flames or handlights are filled, the lights must 
be put on and kept dose, for neither sun nor 
air should reach them for the first fortnight. 
Every evening, on fine days, the leaves and the 
inside of the frame should besprinkled with a fine- 
rosed watering-pot. At the end of a fortnight they 
wfll not want shading, except when the sun 
shines on the lights ; but previous to that, it is 
best to keep them in darkness from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m.' At the end of a month they may have a 
little air on warm, still days, and they may be 
gradually inured to the sun; but for the first Bix 
weeks very little sun or air will suffice, as the 
soU may dry up too quickly. As soon as they 
begin to make growth, they may be treated as 
hardy plants, and have plenty of air and the 
benefit of the sun ; but the lightB should not be 
taken off altogether. During the winter 
they should be well covered up with 
mats, to keep the severe frost from them. 
If there is the convenience of a warm-house 
or pit, the plants may be taken up and 
put into single pots just before they begin 
to start into fresh growth in the spring, if they 
are wanted to be grown in pots ; but they will 
do better if they are allowed to remain until 
the autumn, and then they may be taken up 
and used in any way wanted. If allowed to 
remain in the cutting-bed, they will all flower 
the first year. I am writing within view of a 
bed containing fifty plants of hybrid perpetuals, 
that are flowering grandly, and new growth is 
already rising from the crown, so that there is 
promise of a good show of Roses in the autumn 
from the same plants. These plants were 
treated from cuttings exactly as I have advised 
here—that is, they stood one year in the 
cutting-bed before they were moved. Last 
November they were taken up and planted 
where they now are. Some of them had made 
growth 18 inches long, but every plant was cut 
down to within 6 inches of the ground last 
March. This induced them to break out into four 
and five shoots each, so that there is really a 
nice show of Roses for a very little outlay 
of either time or money. I will now de¬ 
scribe 

A MORE SPEEDY WAY OP RAISING ROSES on 
their own roots. There is no difficulty in 
getting plants of moderate size, fit to be planted 
out next May, from cuttings put in now, if the 
work is set about in the right way, and the 
necessary appliances are ready at hand, and the 
work is undertaken by one who is interested in 
Roses. In fact, the operator must love Roses, 
and then there will be no doubt that a full 
measure of success will be obtained. In this 
case a gentle bottom heat is a necessity ; this, 
in many cases, may be obtained from a half-spent 
hot-bed that has produced a crop of Cucumbers 
or Melons. If this is not convenient, it is not 
much trouble to prepare a hot-bed for them, 
and a one-light frame of ordinary size will 
hold a large number of cuttings. The pre¬ 
paration of the hot-bed may proceed in 
the usual way, and after it has been made 
up a few days, and the frame has been 
put on, a depth of 4 inches of light soil should 
be spread over it, in which to plunge the 
pots. 

The cuttings are prepared in the way I have 
already described, but in this case every cutting 
must be put into single pots, 3 inches in 
diameter, in some sandy soil. The attention 
already described is necessary. There must be 
the same care in shading, watering, and air¬ 
giving ; the only difference in the management 
required is, that the lot which has the 
benefit of bottom-heat will form roots 
sooner than the others, so that they may 
be sooner exposed to more sun and air. 
In about six weeks, look them over, and such 
as have commenced to make new growth 
should be shifted into 5-inch pots, without dis¬ 
turbing the roots, and then put back in the 
frame again for another fortnight. A good, 
fibrous loam, and some sand, form the best 
compost for them. Those left over after the 
first potting, should be seen to as soon as they 
commence to grow ; they must remain in the 


the winter they must be kept away from severe 
frost, and, in April, placed in a cold frame, to 
remain there until the middle of May, when 
they may be planted out where they are to 
flower, which many of them will do during the 
summer. J. C. C. 


17220.— Soil for Tea Roses.— I do not 
know the kind of soil you may mean by marl, 
but the kind of stuff I call marl is a rough kind 
of clay, and about as unsuitable for the growth 
of Tea Roses as anything you could have. Turn 
your Roses out of their pots, shake off all the 
marl, and repot them again in a good fibrous 
loam. If you can get a suitable loam, they are 
better without manure than with it. As soon 
as they are freshly potted, place them in one 
corner of the greenhouse, where they can be 
shaded for three weeks. Do not shut the house 
up at night, until the end of August. All the 
summer keep the temperature during the day 
as near 80 degs. as you can.—J. C. C. 

-It would have been, to say the least, 

surprising, Tea Rosea grew and flowered 
well potted in marl. Get them out of this 
sticky material, and pot in good loam, with 
one-third light, sandy peat added, and one- 
third decayed stable manure. Place the plants 
in a light, airy greenhouse ; no artificial heat is 
required at this season. Let the leaves be 
kept free from green-fly, orange fungus, and 
mildew, and they will grow freely and flower 
well.—J. D. E. 

17229.—Border for Roses.— The border should be 
3 feet wide and 2 feet deep; any garden soil that will grow 
good vegetables, or good Strawberries, will grow good 
Roses; but, if you have to provide fresh soil from outside 
your own garden, you should get the best turfy loam to 
be had. You ought to raise the border as much as you 
can up to the light.—J. 0. C. 

17129. — Banksian Roses. — The white-flowered 
Banksian Rose does not generally flower so early or so 
freely as the one bearing yellow flowers. As your plant is 
making satisfactory growth, it will flower in time. You 
can do nothing with it that will hasten its flowering—all 
that it requires is age.—J. C. C. 
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TRUSS AND SHRUBS. 

WEEPING TREES. 

I see some goose has been airing his notions 
in Gardening concerning weeping trees. He 
may know them individually very well, but I 
am afraid he has only got an idea of them from 
some nursery or place where they are stiffly 
grown ; or, perhaps, he has got that precious 
idea, as to their natural poaitiou being in con¬ 
nection with terraces and fountains, out of a 
book. Indeed, I am sure he has, because it is 
part of our history of gardening ; I have seen 
it often enough. The proposition that one 
can only admire a weeping or any other 
kind of tree when it is associated with archi¬ 
tectural terraces, or any amount of statuary, 
is poorest bosh. The writer of the article 
says that — 

A tree with its branches all growing downwards is 
just about as natural as a jet of water thrown up¬ 
wards.” 

suppose he means by this, that it is not 
natural; bat I have seen wild trees with 
their branches growing downwards! Some of 
the most beautiful trees of the world are 
weeping trees—t.e., cultivated forms raised 
in gardens; for example, the Weeping Ash, 
the Wych Elm, and the Beech—all mar¬ 
vellously beautiful trees when developed and 
old. I have not the slightest doubt that men 
who have travelled much in quest of plants, 
could tell us of many trees the branchlets of 
which weep. In my own little travels, I never 

E aid any special attention to the subject, 
ut I certainly have often seen the common 
Oak with weeping branches, and also tho ever¬ 
green Oak, that grows on the plains of California. 
Several of the Fines have weeping branchlets 
naturally, and before our very eyes is the 
London Plane—when old, the larger branches 
assume a weeping tendency, and this tendency is 
particularly shown in the case of old trees left 
entirely without neighbours. It is perfectly and 
absolutely a natural habit, both in the case of 
the garden tree, which is raised from a sport 
found among the branches of an ordinary form, 
and in the case of a tree that weeps naturally, 
like the Beef-tree of Australia. It is surely 


with terraces, statuary, and fountains ! When 
I speak of .the Beef-tree, I judge only from culti¬ 
vated specimens in greenhouses in thia country ; 
but I have no doubt that those of your readers 
who have travelled in New Zealand and 
Australia could tell us of many trees of naturally 
weeping habit. Anyone who has considered the 
meaning of art, or the source of pleasure in any 
artistic or natural object, should be able to see 
the nonsense of supposing that one cannot 
admire an object so large and beautiful as a fine 
weeping tree, unless it is associated with 
something else 1 The fact is, the true way 
to prevent people from enjoying these and 
many other things in gardens and pictures 
is the attempt to show too much. 

__j. a g. 

Vine-leaved Abutilon.—I imagine the 
vine-leaved Abutilon is the enclosed Abutilon 
vitifolium, which I have grown for more than 
forty years. It is a lovely shrub, and grows 
with us without a wall, and a plant only four 
years old, and at least 12 feet high, has been 
covered with flowers. I raised it from the seed 
of the blue one, but never got a plant of that 
colour. Its only disadvantage is that it does no 
live longer than 8 or 9 years, but is easily raised 
from seed. I should also be glad if you could 
name the lilac flower. The seed came from 
Australia, and it is a greenhouse plant. It is veiy 
difficult to propagate, exceptfrom seed, and these 
do not often remain on the plant. I have never 
succeeded with cuttings.—M. E. T., Devon . 
*** The white w a variety of Abutilon vitifolium , 
the lilac is Hibiscus Hugeli. —Ed. 

Th© Dutch Honeysuckle. —This Honey¬ 
suckle will be found to be an accommodating 
subject to deal with. It can be grown in the 
form of pyramids or low bushes, in either of 
which states it is attractive, and the freedom 
with which it flowers, when so treated, would 
surprise those who have not so grown it. When 
pruned annually, it sends out every spring 
innumerable young shoots, on the points <2 
which are produced bunches ef flowers, a single 
bush often carrying some two hundred heads of 
bloom. A bush of this kind, associated with 
old-fashioned garden flowers, is a sight worth 
seeing. In viewing such subjects people feel 
that they can bear with a little formality in 
some things when they can take in at the 
same glance well-grown examples of such 
plants as double Rockets, perennial Lupines, 
Brompton Stocks, and herbaceous Paeonies, and 
the particlar garden in which this Honeysuckle 
grew was rich in well-grown clumps of these old- 
fashioned flowers. This Honeysuckle does eo 
well restricted, that I determined to see what 
could be done with it in the form of a pyramid. 

I therefore secured good strong plants of it and 
put them out, supported by strong iron stakes. 
As might have been expected, they grew away 
vigorously, but with a tendency to go upwards, 
which necessitated severe annual pruning in 
order to keep them down sufficiently to form 
growth near the bottom. They have not made 
handsome specimens, but the effort has resulted 
in getting plants fairly well furnished from the 
ground to a height of 5 feet. Seeing how little 
space the plants occupy, and the variety which 
they afford, I consider that the time bestowed 
on them has been well spent. The only thing 
we do to them is sometimes, during the winter, 
to take a pair of shears and cut off all the 
young growths, having an eye to keeping them 
in the best form we can.— Taunton. 

Styrax Japonlcum— Messrs. Veltch, of Chelsea, 
sends ua some specimens of this handsome shrub, which is 
not yet often found in gardens. The slender branches 
bear a profusion of pure white Snowdrop-like flowers, 
pleasantly scented. It has proved hardy near London, 
and is a desirable plant for a wall, or as a single specimen 
in a situation not too much exposed. 
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17219.— Dahlias. —We could have plenty of 
Dahlia blooms, fully expanded, any year by 
June 28th, but the plants are not sufficiently 
established by that date, and we continue to 
pick off all the flower-buds that form until the 
end of July. After that time, the shoots are 
thinned out, and those that remain are allowed 
to produce their blooms. The plants will also 
be of full size, and very strong.—J. D. E. 

Silkworms. —Will any reader kindly giye me some 
formation with regard to the breeding and genera 
care of silkworms ? I have an idea of keeping them rather 
largely.— C. Broughton. 
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FRUIT. 

GRAPES GROWN OUT-OF-DOOR'S. 

One effect of the dry and warm summers that 
we have had of late years has been to bring into 
notice the condition of outdoor Grapes, and one 
feels a certain amount of satisfaction at being 
able to say that their present excellent con¬ 
dition is making a favourable impression on the 
minds of those who have hitherto looked upon 
the production of outdoor Grapes as a thing to 
be desired, but not easily attained. From ob¬ 
servation and inquiries which reach us, there is 
ndt a doubt but that this fruit will receive an 
increased amount of attention. In offering 
s6me remarks on the management of outdoor 
Grapes, it seems necessary to say to those who 
arto about to undertake their cultivation, that, 
although outdoor Grapes will .succeed better in 
warm summers than in cold ones, it is not the 
character of the season alone that insures 
suooess; there must be a Suitable selection of 
sorts, a favourable soil and judicious manage¬ 
ment, and if these conditions are not present, 
there is not likely to be a satisfactory return. 

The most reliable sorts are the Dutch 
Sweet-water and the Espiran ; the last-named is 
a black Grape, and in character both hardy and 
prolific, but the Sweet-water is the most popular 
variety, as it is superior in flavour. I saw, two 
years ago, bunches of this sort grown by 
a cottager on the front of his house, which 
has a south aspect, and they were equal 
to some we sometimes see on Vines grown 
under glass. The bunches were a good size, 
the berries perfectly ripened, and the flavour 
was excellent. It is useless to attempt to 
grow outdoor Grapes in any other but a south 
aspect, and, in regard to the border, if they 
have plenty of root-room and the soil is good, 
they will grow as well with their roots under a 
paved yard or walk as they will in an exposed 
border. But it will not do to plant them in 
any kind of soil, for if the medium for the roots 
is not of a feeding, substantial character, they 
will certainly fail; for one of the first essentials 
is a vigorous growth, and then bunches of fruit 
of a corresponding quality may be expected. I 
have lately had ample evidence in the case of an 
old and vigorous Vine which has borne fair crops 
of fruit for many years, and its appearance is 
such at the present time that I do not doubt it 
will continue to do so for many years to come. 
But in regard to soil, this particular Vine 
is favourably placed ; for I am told that, when 
it was planted, the border for the roots was well 
made: that is to say, the staple soil was removed 
2 feet deep and 10 feet wide, and soil from an 
old loamy hedgebank brought to fill up its 
place. Although such a course of preparation 
may be necessary in some cases, it is not 
necessary** in all, and the Vine is such an 
accommodating plant that it will sometimes 
thrive in unlikely places ; but there is one 
rule that all must follow if they want to succeed, 
and that is, the more limited the root-room, the 
better should the soil be. I should not despair 
of growing outdoor Vines in a border 2 feet 
deep and 6 feet wide, provided the soil 
of a strong, holding nature, but " 
should prefer to give them a root-run 
of 40 feet or more if the soil was fairly 
good, and then, with plenty of space for the 
branches, I know that 1 should be planting Vines 
that would serve for a couple of generations to 
qome, if the branches were well cared for. The 
question of 

The best system of training outdoor 
Vines must be decided by the amount of skill 
brought to bear upon the management. With a 
limited space both for roots and branches, and a 
thoroughly good soil, no doubt the long-rod 
system is the best, but this system is only 
adapted to a good holding border. Where 
there is a large wall space to cover, the spur 
system is decidedly the best, and so it is when 
the after-management is likely to fall into 
unskilful hands, as it is more easily under¬ 
stood. In the long-rod system a new rod, 
or any number of young rods, according to 
the amount of space to be filled, is taken 
up from the bottom every year, and, after 
these rods have borne one crop of fruit, they are 
opt away, so that every year a set of young rods 
hip to be provided. The plan .is right enough 
where the wall space ahd the soil is adilptad for 
it, but it if a system tB^tjptelJ- arjfetfrilpng in 


unskilful hands, as it tends to overcrowding of 
the branches, and failure is the result. The 
spur system is more simple, as, the space once 
filled up with wood, the only pruning required 
is to cut away, close back to a spur, all the shoots 
which have been allowed to remain over from I 
the summer pruning. The simplest way of 
training outdoor Vines is to put in a strong 
plant in the centre of the space to be filled, and 
to cut it down to within 1 foot of the ground, 
and in the spring of the year, when the Vines 
begin to grow, to rub off all but two of the 
young shoots and train them right and left a 
foot or so from the ground. When they have 
reached the end of the space the tops may be 
taken off during the winter. The next summer 
every bud on these branches will send out a 
shoot, but only a sufficient number must be 
allowed to remain to fill up the wall at 1 foot 
apart; the others may be rubbed off when quite 
young; the shoots left must be trained up the 
wall in a vertical direction, and when they have 
grown to a height of 5 feet they may have their 
tops pinched off, which will be the means of 
strengthening the shoot below. These shoots 
should be cut back to 3 feet during the winter 
and a leader from them taken up every year 
until all the space is filled, but 3 feet of young 
wood is all that they should be allowed to in¬ 
crease in one year, and then the Vines will gain 
strength equal to the space covered. A wall 
may be filled up much quicker than I have 
suggested, but if so it will be at the expense of 
a weak growth hereafter. Once fill up the 
space with firm, well-ripened wood of sufficient 
strength to produce good growth, and there 
need be no further anxiety as to the crop even¬ 
tually. It is the weak and over-crowded 
branches that fail to give satisfactory crops. 

Summer management. —It is an undoubted 
fact, well known to those who thoroughly 
understand the requirements of Vines, that, 
however carefully the border for the roots may 
have been made and the winter pruning per¬ 
formed, these features will avail but little if 
the summer management is neglected, and 
neglected it often is to such an extent that the 
crop is quite destroyed. If we read the instruc¬ 
tions given by any practical grower of Grapes 
under glass, we shall find that muoh stress is 
laid upon the importance of disbudding useless 
shoots, of tying down those which are left 
to produce the crop, of the timely stopping of 
such shoots, and the removal of all superfluous 

f rowth from time to time during the summer, 
'rom such instructions we may gather that if 
Vines require so much attention when growing 
under glass they must certainly have some care 
when cultivated in the open air. I do not mean 
to say that they must have exactly the same 
amount of attention, but they certainly must 
have more than they commonly get if success 
is desired. The first attention necessary in the 
early summer months is to go over the Vines 
and remove all the young shoots but one from 
each spur; of course, the strongest shoot with 
the most promising bunch must be left—as 
soon as it has grown long enough to require 
support, it must be nailed to the wall in the 
space between the old rods, and when the 
bunch of Grapes has gone out of flower the top 
of the young shoots should be taken off, leaving 
two leaves above the bunch, and as often as any 
lateral growth is made by these shoots it must 
be cut away. No lateral growth should be 
allowed to remain after it has grown out from 
10 inches to 12 inches long, for if this part of 
the detail is neglected the crop will suffer, as 
such useless growth will be robbing the crop of 
strengthfrom the roots. Thechief causeol failure 
in this part of the management lies in neglect of 
these details. Much of the strength of the 
roots is absorbed by supporting useless growth, 
which growth does a twofold injury, for besides 
wasting the force of the roots when it is allowed 
to remain upon the Vines, it shuts out both 
light and air, to the manifest injury of the crop. 
I have made no reference to 
Tub Black Hamburgh as an outdoor Grape. 
I do not wish it to be understood that I 
think it suitable for planting everywhere ; but, 
having watched the behaviour of a certain Vine 
of this variety in a peculiarly favourable 
position, I see no reason why other places, 
equally favourable, could not be selected and 
as favourable results obtained. This Vine was 
indiffsrentlv managed, but I was told by the 
man who looked after it, that he got better 


Grapes from it two years ago than he did from 
Vines grown under slats, and, in other ways, 
better treated. The Vine in question is trained 
to the front wall of a stable with a south 
aspect, and the roots are growing under a 
stone-paved yard, and when I saw the Vine, 
in the beginning of August, last year, it 
was showing plenty of well-shouldered bunches, 
that, when ripe, would not weigh less than 
three-quarters of a pound. What I con¬ 
tend for is this : that in nine cases out of ten, 
outdoor Vines are neglected ; their capacity to 
succeed in the open air is not properly tested. 
If they had only half of the attention that is 
given to Vines grown under glass, I am quite 
sure that the results would be better than they 
are. If the Black Hamburgh will ripen in favour¬ 
able years in one place when grown under 
favourable conditions, why not in others ? Dis¬ 
appointment there will be, I am quite aware, as 
the results of untoward seasons, but let us 
treat the subject fairly before we pass an 
unfavourable opinion. Taunton. 

Pruning 1 Gooseberry bushes.— I have 
read with much interest the notes on pruning 
Gooseberry bushes, and will relate my ex¬ 
perience. I have a number of Gooseberry 
bushes that have not been pruned for three 
years, which are now literally laden with fruit, 
so that pruning every season, as is generally 
done, is, according to my experience, a great 
mistake. I intend this autumn to thin out the 
young wood in the centre of the bush slightly. 
In some gardens, where birds are numerous, 
it is a mistake to prune otherwise. I do not 
believe in cutting the points of the bushes. 
Perhaps “H. M. M.” (p. 223), would be glad 
of a word or two on the culture of Gooseberries. 
I have learnt that digging round tbe bushes is 
a mistake. I raise the soil slightly in the 
autumn—say, November—with a fork. After 
that has been done, I give a good dressing with 
well-rotted manure. In fact, I give exactly the 
same treatment as to Raspberry canes. I never 
dig the manure in. I have found my plan to 
answer admirably.—A. J. M., Radlett , Herts. 

- I can quite understand “ H. M. M.’s ” 

report in last week’s Gardening respecting his 
neighbour’s Gooseberry bushes. Speaking from 
a market garden point of view, I find that 
pruning on the spur system is quite a failure. 
When we plant out our Gooseberries in the 
plantations, we let them run on until the follow¬ 
ing winter. Then we cut them back to about 
two eyes, taking all crosspieces right back close 
to the hard wood. The next year we do nothing 
to them but take all the cross pieces out; the 
following year we take all cross pieces out 
again, and, if we find the bush growing beyond 
its bounds, we shorten the leaders back to the 
strongest lateral nearest the stem of the bush, 
By so doing, we keep our bushes well furnished 
with plenty of fruitful wood, and the bush is 
kept open so that the sun and air can pass 
freely through; thus we get both quality 
and quantity. Four years ago, last winter, I 
took charge of 150 acres of fruit plantation, 
about 80 of which were bushes. In some parts 
I found bushes 6 feet high and about 4 feet 
through them ; I put men to cut them back to 
about 4 feet, and thin them out freely. They were 
to be careful not to shorten or interfere with the 
last-summer’s shoots, but were to take out large 
branches only. Consequently we had a good crop 
of marketable berries. A neighbouring gardener 
had been in the habit of growing his berries on 
the spur system, consequently he had but a 
poor crop. Why ? Because he had been cut¬ 
ting all the young wood away. The next year 
he did nothing to them, and the trees were 
covered with fruit. He has abandoned the spur 
system, and finds good results. I surmise that 
“ H. M. M.’s ” neighbour had been in the habit 
of pruning his bushes rather hard previously ; 
then, of course, being left alone would naturally 
throw them into bearing. I find, in my 
experience, that gardeners, as a rule, are too 
heavy with the knife. It, of course, adds to 
the expenditure, and at the end of the season, 
when the accounts are cast up, they find the 
expenses almost reach the receipts, and then 
the cry is, “ Gooseberries don’t pay !”—L. 
Lipson. 

Blackberries in pots.— In spring, 1885, 
one of our foremen took it into his head to pot 
a few of the Wilson Junior Blackberries, which 
had just then arrived, As he left soon after, 
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they were, it appears, pat into on out-of-the- 
way place outside, and, up to a couple of months 
ago, received no further attention than ah occa¬ 
sional watering. About the time just men¬ 
tioned their vigorous action attracted attention; 
but even then all that was done was to bring 
them out of their cramped position, allow them 
room in a cold house, and take care that they 
did not flag for want of water—the idea being to 
see how the variety would act as a "pot plant." 
The result has been as follows : About the 
middle of June many of the fruit were not only 
fine in size, but jet black as well, and by the 
third week they were ripe. At the time of 
writing (July 5) they are quite a sight We shall 
be pleased to show to any horticulturist who 
may happen to be in the neighbourhood what 
we think is not often seen in this country— 
vis., magnificent Blackberries early in July. 
This incident gives a hint which, we think, will 
be worth the attention, both of those private 
growers who would delight in having this 
splendid fruit at dessert during the hot 
summer months, and of market growers ; for 
we believe that, if this variety is grown in pots 
and sent to market in June, July, and August 
(in fact, until the outside Wilson Junior is 


loss to any planter who, in growing Blaokberries, 
trusts to this alone. A Lawton, which was also 
planted, apDears, being such a late variety, to be 
"nowhere" in the race.— VidcARa Colltkr, 
Leicester. Pot culture u r hardly , we should 

say , an economical mode qf growing Blackberries. 
The Blackberry is a perfectly hardy plant, and, 
if suited to our country at all, should justify its 
existence in the open air. Have these American 
Blackberries done any good in the open air ? We 
have not seen any such success as in America. 
—Ed. 

17131.— Winter Strawberries.— You 
can succeed well in your house. Now is the 
time for starting runners. Get good loam 
(rather strong is best) two parts, and one part 
good rotten manure, well mixed. Use 6 inch 
pots ; put at the bottom three or four largish 
crocks, placed so as to make a hollow ; put a 
little soot, to prevent worms going up, then put 
in a handful of the soil, and ram it hard with a 
stick with a rounded end ; and so proceed, 
ramming every handful, till the pot is full to the 
top, ana make the whole as hard as a stone. 
Peg on the first runner, and, when well rooted, 
cut the runner from the parent plant, and place 
in a sunny position on ashes. Sprinkle the 


the soil could be taken out and replaced with 

r it earth, it would be better for the plants.— 
D. E. 

Grapes.— I start and finish my Grapes without fire* 
heat. 1 note the date when the leaf breaks, blooming, 
setting, and thinning. Tnis year they are a fortnight 
later than the average. - R. 8. 

18907. — Currant fruit flailing. — The cause is, 
doubtless, the light and aandy nature of the soil, oombinsd 
with dry weather. Currants like a rich and deep soil. 
Water freely, and place a mulching of deoayed manure 
over the surface. —J. D. E. 


LONGLEAT HOUSE. 

Lonolkat, the seat of the Marquis of Bath, 
near Frome, is one of the most beautiful houses 
in England, and is one of the " show ” places to 
which visitors throng from the towns of Wilt¬ 
shire (in which county it is situated) and Somer¬ 
setshire. Surrounded by lovely scenery, with 
charming drives through long shady avenues, 
the Grass on each side dotted with different wild 
flowers in their season, Longleat will well repay 
a visit, even if the interior of the house, rich in 
artistic decorations, is not taken into aooount. 
Our view shows the side where uninterrupted 
lawn reaches the house, where there are fine 



A beautiful house (Longleat, W ilts) 


ready), such a course is sure to psy well. The 
labour is of the very simplest, thus entail¬ 
ing scarcely any of the expense attached to pot 
fruit in general, and then the fruit is large, pro¬ 
duced in great abundance, and, as any Covent- 
garden or other fruit salesman will acknow¬ 
ledge, fine Blackberries will always readily 
command first-class prices. In fact, it is evident 
that, with some in pots for very earliest use, 
followed by others planted on a very early, 
warm border outside—after these, by the ordi¬ 
nary crop, and, lastly, by a few on a north 
aspect, Blackberries could be gathered from 
early in June, if not before, to the end of 
November ; and there is no fear of this fruit 
becoming a glut in the market, like other popu¬ 
lar fruit, for many years yet. It should, per¬ 
haps, further be mentioned, that a couple of 
plants of the later, and much more tender 
variety, Kittatinny, had exactly the same treat¬ 
ment, but the disparity is at onoe to be seen. 
The Kittatinny is only just commencing to 
colour ; it does not grow stooky, and in a pyra¬ 
midal form, like the Wilson Junior, and appears 
to be ef a thin and delicate nature ; it is not 
nearly so prolific, and also shows that terrible 
disease, " rust," which marks this old and infirm 
variety as likely to 
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runners with water to keep them going, and 
when fairly rooted attend to them carefully 
with water ; aud when the pots are full of roots 
liquid manure will do good. In autumn, let 
them gradually go to rest, and ultimately plaoe 
on sides till you wish to start. Then clean all 
dead leaves off, well water, and put to grow. 
Do not place in too strong heat at starting or 
until the fruit is set. The fruit, too, will be 
better in flavour if you finish ripening in cooler 
bouse. You must take care to water at roots 
and overhead, and supply liquid manure when 
the plants are in flower and the fruit is setting. 
The plants will do for a bed outside after they 
have done duty in pots. President is a good 
kind.—W. 

16908.— Cranberry plants.—The Ameri¬ 
can Cranberry is Oxycoccus macrocarpus, and 
is superior to the common Cranberry, O. palus- 
tris, which is a British plant. They may both 
be grown in beds of peat eoil. They require a 
considerable degree of moisture in ttie soil, and 
in no oase should they suffer for want of water 
at the roota. A chalky soil may not be suit¬ 
able for them ; but, in other respects, the situa¬ 
tion that "Saif" describes wonld be admirable. I 
Try both sorts, and report the result. Plant in i 
autumn, winter, or early spring. If some of i 


groups of trees on a carpet of Gross. No geomet¬ 
rical garden interferes with the view here, at 
all events, and one is left free to admire the 
appearance of the old house, which is a fine 
example of what is called the Jacobean style of 
l architecture. The gardens proper are beautiful, 
but some of the best effects have been obtained 
in the wild garden, where masses of hardy plants 
have been naturalised, and Honeysuckle#, 
Clematis, Wistarias, and other creepers show off 
their beauty on trees. 


The labour of watering. — William 
Cobbett, writing in 1838 says: "Nothing 
have I ever found more difficult than, behind 
my back, to secure an honest w&tsring of Straw¬ 
berries. Watering-pots, when full, are heavy ; 
the distance may be great; and few men like to 
oarry heavy things for any long continuation. 
Just turn your back, and they merely wet the 
ground, and if you return, you will see that the 
Strawberries have all been watered ; but—and 
mind this— ao the next day, if the weather havs 
eontinued fair, and you will then see how 
you have been cheated." The writer does 
not give the area under Strawberries; but 
as he appears to have grown the fruit merely 
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for hiaown house, I daresay the area was about 
simitar to what I have here—the twentieth 
part of an acre, half a chain, or about 20 yards 
long by 12 broad. Our annual rain-fall is 
30 Inches, or about an inch every ten days, and 
as I pay particular attention to the cultivation 
of Strawberries, and like them to run ten or 
twelve to the pound, I am careful not to let 
them flag for want of water. During the past 
tan hot days I have barely kept them going by 
giving them their average inch. But before 
commencing I worked out by simple arithmetic 
the amount of labour it would require. 1 found 
that I should require 5 tons of water, or 373 
buckets holding 3 gallons each, 10 lb. to the 
gallon. As the water is dose at hand, I can 
pour it cm the bed at the rate of 1 bucket per 
minute, or the 5 tons in something over 6 hours. 
Perhaps if Mr. Cobbett, M.P., had made a 
similar calculation he would not have branded 
his gardener as a cheat—particularly if the water 
haa to be oarried from a diitanoe.—E. L. 


HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING. 

HANDSOME-LEAVED PLANTS FOE THE 
HOUSE. 

Those who grow plants in the parlour or sitting 
room are beginning to understand that speci 
mens with foliage which is able to withstand 
dry air and dust are preferable to such kinds as 
will live under these conditions, but which will 
searoely do more than drag out a miserable 
existence. A sickly plant is an annoyance, 
never an ornament. If we cannot have good 
flowering plants in the house we live in, and 
oan have good plants without flowers, by 
all means let us choose the latter. Observa¬ 
tion of such plants as suoeeed well in the 
parlour or sitting-room, will show that 
all of them have quite thick leaves of 
a firm, smooth texture. I am not able to 
think of one plant which does well .in 
these rooms which would not come under this 
general description. Their firm, dose surface 
resists the dust which would clog up the pores 
of more open leaves, and renders it a com¬ 
paratively easy matter to keep them cle an by 
syringing or washing with a sponge. These 
leaves retain their freshness for a long t ime; 
they last for months, or years, in some instances. 
I have a specimen of Ficus elastics, on which 
there are leaves which were there four years ago, 
and these leaves look as fresh and healthy as those 
of this season's growth. This is one of the best of 
all plants for culture in living-rooms. Dry air, 
dust, and gas do not seem to affect it. It 
grows quite rapidly, and is always ornamental. 
A small specimen is pretty, and a large one is 
magnificent, with its branches thickly set with 
great, wax-like leaves, four inches or more 
wide, and a foot in length. They can be dusted 
as safely as any bric-a-brac in the room, and 
the smooth, dark-green surface of each leaf 
oomos out after dusting, or, what is better yet, 
wiping with a damp sponge, looking as if freshly 
varnished. To grow the Ficus to perfection it 
must be given plenty of pot room for the first 
three or four years of its growth, shifting to 
larger sines as fast as the pots are filled with 
roots. It likes considerable water, and a 
weekly supply of some for iliser will con¬ 
duce to a vigorous growth. Palms of certain 
varieties are excellent for house oulture, 
withstanding heat, dust, and dry air nearly as 
well as the Ficus. 

The three best varieties are Seaforthia 
slogans, Phoenix reclinata, and Latania bor- 
bonica. The first named has long leaves, 
gracefully arching outward, and is, pernaps, the 
nest. Phoenix reolinata has shorter leaves, of a 
richer oolour, and is stiffer in habit. The last- 
named variety has broad, fan-shaped leaves, of a 
dark, shining green. These plants do not seem 
to make much growth during the season, and 
yet they soon become large enough to be very 
ornamental, and they improve with age. A fine 
specimen, five or six feet high, is worth quite a 
Httle sum of money. The Palms like a good 
strong soil, well drained, and prefer a deep pot 
or tub to one large on the surface, as the roots 
go down when allowed to do bo, and only spread 
out about the plant when cramped for roonr. 

The only insect that has ever attacked my 
palms is the scale, and I find it easy to get rid 
Of him. I make a moderately strong soip-suds, 
and go over the base of toe leaf-stalks and 
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among all crevices, with this mixture applied 
forcibly with a tooth-brush. The brush rubs 
the insects off, and the suds kill them and help 
to clean the plant. The leaves I wash with a 
sponge, using the soap • water somewhat 
weakened. In summer I put the plants on the 
veranda, behind a trellis, where they will be 
shaded and kept from the wind. When stand¬ 
ing out-of-doors it will be neoessary to give 
them water daily, as the warm air soon extracts 
the moisture from the soil.— Vick's Magazine, 


for they are all interesting and beautiful, and one 
can scarcely go amiss in choosing a collection,— 
American Gardener’s Monthly . 


17186. — Refreshing 1 cut flowers.—When the 
flowers are received cut off the ends of the stalks, and 
immerse them—stalks and leaves, but not the flowers—in 
hot water; leave them in the water in a shady place for 
about an hour, and sprinkle the blooms lightly with tepid 
water. They will oome out guite fresh. A lump of char- 
ooal in the water makes out flowers remain fresh for some 
time.—A. H. 8. 


HINTS ON SELAGINELLAS AND THEIR 
USES. 

The few hints which I am about to offer upon 
these are such as I have practised with such 
satisfactory and beneficial results, that I heartily 
commend them to all in possession of an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse, feeling sure that they will be 
rewarded with gratifying results for their 
labour. 

Not only are Selaginell&s easy of culture, but 
they delight in situations where the generality 
of plants would linger and die. Underneath the 
benches of the greenhouse, or in any place where a 
certain amount of filtered light can reach them, 
with plenty of moisture, they are at home, thus 
utilising and beautifying such situations as are 
often receptacles for rubbish. But although 
moisture-loving plants, drainage and a free soil 
is a point of paramount importance in their 
culture, as, owing to the necessity of frequent 
waterings, unless the superfluous moisture can 
pass off freely, damping is almost sure to take 
place. Underneath the benches we put cinders, 
Droken bricks, or anything to form drainage. 
That under the side benches we slope from side 
of greenhouse to walk-way, and that under the 
centre bench we put in the form of a ridge, thus 
making it slope to walk-way on both sides. 
Upon this is laid about 4 inches of rich free soil. 
If a few bits of Selaginella Kraussiana be 
now dibbled in a few inches apart it will 
soon take root and form a verdant bank which 
is ever fresh and beautiful, and which even 
the dullest days of winter have not the 
power to dim. The position of pipes or 
flues in some greenhouses may not admit of 
the above arrangements, but few can be 
found without some nook to which the same 
idea could be beneficially applied. I have recom¬ 
mended S. Kraussiana, as it is one of the very 
best, being of a hardy, enduring character, and 
few greenaouses are to be found without it. 
Under the above treatment it makes luxuriant 
growth, and will be found useful for many 
purposes. As a covering for the top of pots 
used in house decoration, if a few handfuls be 
taken up with some soil attached, it will thus 
form an immediate carpet of the richest 
verdure. This combination with flowering and 

Lbright foliage plants has a very pleasing effect. 

F There are also many more varieties well 
deserving a place, and a collection of a dozen or 
so varieties will in themselves form an attractive 
feature in any greenhouse, exhibiting as they 
do a considerable variety of foliage. Martensi 
and its variegated form seems to enjoy the 
freedom of being planted out, by the high state 
of luxuriance which it attains. This is very 
desirable for mixing with cut flowers, standing 
fresh for a long time in water. Then oomes the 
lovely S. cassia, with its rich metallic fronds, 
sometimes attaining a yard in length. This 
makes a beautiful basket plant, the fronds of 
which should be shorn close off every spi iag, 
when it will commence to grow with renewed 
strength and vigour. The same remark applies 
to all dense-growing Selaginellas, otherwise 
they soon show signs of decay, and recourse 
must be had to planting over again ; but if this 
cutting back is annually attended to they will 
remain in good condition, in the same position 
for years. S. densa and Poulterii are very 
desirable kinds of dense habit; S. Kraussiana 
aurea, a golden variety, should be in every col¬ 
lection. Wildenovii, a variety with fern-like 
fronds, is very pretty. But it is a difficult matter 
to make a selection of one better than another, 


17126 and 17127.—Gas stoves.— Some 
years ago I saw in Oxford a greenhouse heated 
by gas, the heater being outside and pipes only 
inside. Everything went well, and no smell. 
I examined it carefully, as I was just putting a 
lean-to in front of a drawing-room window in 
my own house at Harrow, but I put the whole 
thing inside to save all heat, and used it for 
seven or eight years. I never had any trouble 
or lost a plant, and no getting up of a night to 
do up a fire. Why people ao not use suoh an 
apparatus more I do not know. I grew plants 
gi various kinds, and had a Vine over the roof, 
which I left in good bearing condition in 1880. 
It was made by Turner, ironmonger, Ox¬ 
ford.— 

-In answer to the enquiry in the last 

number of Gardening, about gas stoves for 
small greenhouses, I can say that we have had 
one for fifteen years, and are quite satisfied with 
it. The house it is in is 10 feet by 8 feet, and 
faces the east. It opens into a sitting-room, 
where a fire is generally burning. The stove 
was put up by an amateur, and consists of a 
Bunsen burner, placed inside a large flower-pot 
(15inches diameter), raised on three bricks; a 
second pot, of the same size, is inverted over it, 
and the edges cemented together. A piece of 
copper-wire netting is wedged over the burner, 
about 4 inches above it. The fumes of the gas are 
carried off by a pipe (3 inches in diameter), let 
into the upper part of the lower pot, and thence 
into the chimney of the adjoining room. The 
apparatus keeps the temperature about 10 degs. 
above the outside air, and, though frost does 
occasionally get in, we have always saved from 
eighteen to twenty dozen Geranium cuttings, 
besides Petunias, Fuchsias, and other bedding 
plants, together with Ferns, foliage plants, and 
bulbs for table decoration. If further parti¬ 
culars are wanted, I shall be happy to give 
them.—H. E. F. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

17347.— Titmice. —I hare a pair o t titmice in a osgs. 
The little oook bird has apparently two small tumours 
over the right eye, which seem to grow daily, and are 
quite as big as small Peas now. Can I do anything tor 
him? They are just moulting, and are a very tame little 
pair oI birds, so friendly and gentle.—F. L. 

17848 —Thrush not singing.— In 1884 I reared a 
young thrush, whioh sang beautifully the next spring 
(1885); but some time in the summer of that year itoeased 
to slog, and has been mute, exoept that it gives a little 
twitter now and again. The oage was knocked down, and, 
no doubt, the bird was frightened. Will eome bird-keeper 
tell me whether it will sing again if put with another bira, 
or is there anything else that I can do ?—A. W. 

17340.—Siskin dying.— I shall be glad if any bird 
lovers oan help me In ascertaining the cause of death of 
my little siskin. It seemed well and lively until the 
morning of the day before it died; it then began to look 
mopish, and puffed out, and would not touch its seed. I 
tried to tempt it with other food: but I oould not get It to 
take any. It seemed ss if it oould not get its breath, and 
made a noise that sounded like “ chut, ohut,” all the time. 
It seemed to get gradually weaker and weaker, and died 
early the next morning. I am afraid of my other birds 
going in the same way, and shall be glad of advice. I 
feed them on Canary, Maw, and Millet seeds, mixed with 
a little Hemp and Rape—Fuosuoa. 

REPLIES. 

17197.— Buffering parakeet.— I should 
think Maize too heating and very unnatural. 
Give it Grapes, Green Peas in pods, Straw¬ 
berries, &o., and spray Millet. I nave had one 
nearly five years, and I give it anything it 
would be likely to get wheu wild. It is verv 
fond of a dried fig, and has one every day. It 
is perfectly tame, and roosts on a bough outside 
the cage all night in my room. It is washed 
every day by means of a small watering-can, 
with a fine rose.—M. E. G. 

17350.— Quassia (A, H. H .).—I do not 
think that a solution of quassia applied to the 
crevices and cracks in the wood of canary cages 
would be likely to injure the birds, while it 
would certainly be destructive to insects. As for 
its acting as a tonic, I can express no opinion. 
I am doubtful whether the birds would touch 
the quassia at all. “A. H. H.” had best 
try it on a small scale at first, and note, 
result,.—T. . ,| f r[ -. p - 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

Pickling Walnuts. —The best time to 
piokle Walnuts u in the early part of July. 
After this the shell in the inside begins to 
harden, and spoils the pickle. Some persons 
make the pickle without previously pricking 
the Walnuts, for the reason that it saves the 
hands from getting stained. Bub the Walnuts 
separately with a coarse doth, prick them well 
with a needle or fork, make a strong brine of 
salt and water (say, one pound of salt to every 
quart of water) ; boil ana skim well, and when 
quite cold, putin the Walnuts. Cover up, and 
Itt them remain in the pickle for a week, stirring 
them up twice a day. At the end of this time 
drain them from the brine, boil it up again, and 
when quite cold, pour it over the Walnuts, and 
let them stand for another week. Pour away 
the brine, and spread the Walnuts separately 
on sieves or cloths, and expose them to the air 
in the sun, occasionally turning them until they 
go black, which generally takes about five days. 
Next put them in jars, and cover with the best 
vinegar, cold ; let them remain in this about a 
month, then drain off the vinegar (this is usually 
ut on one side for the making of Walnut 
etchup), and return the Walnuts to the jars. 
Take some long pepper, a few Cayenne pods, a 
few Peppercorns, a few pieces of crushed root 
Ginger, and about four Cloves (to each quart), a 
blade or two of Mace, also some Mustard seed. 
Put a layer of spices in the jar, then Walnuts, 
then spice, and so on, until all are used. Boil 
up enough good vinegar to cover the Walnuts, 
adding a teaspoonful of grated Horse-radish and 
ditto of chopped Shallots to every quart of 
liquid used; pour this hot over the Walnuts, 
cover up closely to exclude all air, and keep in 
a dry, cool, dark place. The pickles may be 
used in a month or two, but ought to be kept 
two years before they are used. A more simple 
way is to rub, prick, pickle, and drain the Wal¬ 
nuts as before, and lay them on flat dishes in 
the sun, turning them now and then till they 
go black, then put them in jars, and cover with 
vinegar, cold. Let them remain in this about 
a month, then drain off the vinegar, and put 
back the Walnuts into the jars. Into each jar 
put a few Cayenne pods, a little long pepper, a 
few Peppercorns, a f jw pieces of bruised Ginger, 
and one or two Cloves; finally cover all with 
cold vinegar of the best quality, and cover up 
as directed above.—P. 

Preserving green Gooseberries, &c. 
—Green Gooseberries, or other hard fruits, may 
be preserved in their natural state for a year, 
by the use of salicylic acid. This acid is an 
excellent fruit and wine preserver. Salicylic 
acid is manufactured largely from phenol or 
carbolic acid, and is retailed by druggists. 
Those who preserve in a large way keep the 
fruit in barrels, but it will keep equally well in 
a brown crock. It is of the greatest importance, 
however, that the acid be pure. To every three 
gallons of water add one pound of the finest 
lo if sugar, and one ounce of the acid ; boil all 
together in a preserving pan until the sugar is 
dissolved, and let it stand until cold. “Top 
and tail ” the berries, and add them or what¬ 
ever fruit is used ; cover up the crock or jar 
in the same way as jam, and keep in a very 
cool, dark, but dry place. The fruit should 
not be fully ripe, it being intended for the 
making of pies, tarts, &c.—P. 

Choosing vegetables.— As Cucumbers 
and Asparagus, for instance, are both often spoiled 
by being cut a day before they are wanted, and 
ut in a damp, warm frame to swell and look 
ne, this can generally be detected by their 
flabbiness or inelasticity after being pressed. 
Cabbages, again, are spoiled by being piled on 
the top of each other in huge waggons, for the 
consequent heating and fermentation render 
them flabby also, and unwholesome. Unpacked 
and sprinkled with water, they may look well, 
but it is needlesB to say they never regain their 
freshness. Some vegetables are best when 
they are most green, others when they 
are most white. Asparagus, Savoys, Brussels 
Sprouts, and oil winter Greens should be 
as green as possible; but Cauliflower and 
Seakale should be m whit 3 as possible. Sea- 
kale, to be good, should be perfectly blanched, 
for when coloured it is indigestible with some 
people, and leaves an unpleasant after-taste in 
the mouth. Celery should also be as white as 
can be got, and, when fresh, should break off 


quite clean. If it leaves stringy ends, it has 
either been warmed to make it swell, or else 
kept too long. Crispness is a good test for all 
vegetables, in fact. A Cucumber, with the 
white bloom on, is easily seen to be fresh ; but 
this may be rubbed off when early in the 
market. In choosing a Cucumber, therefore, 
it is best to handle it in the centre. If it lies 
firm and stiff in the hand, it is fresh; but if the 
ends droop or shake, or the whole thing seems 
soft, it has been out some time.—F. H. 

How to make Strawberry jam.— 
Gather the fruit in the early morning or evening, 
and use loaf sugar of the best quality; if pounded 
sugar (even when specially sold for preserves) 
be used, the jam will not keep so well. Put, 
say, six pounds of ripe Strawberries into a 
coarse (cane, if possible) sieve, place the sieve 
over a preserving pan and press ail through with 
a wooden spoon. Put the pan over a clear 
fire, keeping the whole stirred until it 
boils, ana let it boil for ten minutes. Now 
add the sugar, broken in small pieces; let 
all boil up again, skim clean, and then 
keep it boiling for ten minutes more. 
Try if it will jelly, by dropping a little 
on a plate, and, if it sets when cold, it is 
done; if it does not set, boil it till it does. 
When done, pour it into pots, and let it cool. 
Next day, out pieces of writing-paper to the 
size of the insides of the pots, dip the pieces of 
paper in brandy, or salicylic acid (the use of 
the acid will ensure the jam keeping), and put 
one piece over the jam in each pot, so that the 
preserve is entirely covered. Put another dry 
piece upon each, tie paper or bladder over the 
tops of the pots, and keep the jam in a dry, eool 
laoe. Strawberries make a delicious preserve, 
ut the delicate flavour is usually spoiled by 
over-boiling, and by want of care in the choice 
of sugar. The variety known as the Scarlst 
Pine makes the best jam. Raspberry jam also 
can be made in the way here described.—Y. 

Mushrooms- —Take about a dozen Mush¬ 
rooms, large and freshly gathered, peel them, 
wash, drain, and leave them for an hour and a- 
half in a pan with a couple of t&blespoonfuls 
of fine Olive-oil and a seasoning of salt and 
pepper, by the side of the fire, so as to get hot; 
then put them on the gridiron, turning them 
quickly, and broiling them well on both sides. 
Set them on toast in a dish, with sauce made of 
pure melted butter (no flour), minced Chives, and 
fried, crisp Parsley. Sprinkle them slightly 
with Lemon juice.—F. H. 

17200 . — Prepare Sorrel for table 

exactly like Spinach. Wash the Sorrel first 
through several waters, then steam it quickly 
till tender ; then let cold water run over it, and 
when cold press all moisture out of it. Chop 
finely, or, better, pass through a sieve, and place 
with a bitof fresh butter in a saucepan; add some 
cream, salt, pepper, and Nutmeg, if liked; or in 
place of cream, some very good strong gravy or 
stock ; stir it till very hot, and serve as an 
entremet for sweetbread, fried calves' brains, or 
similar dish. It will also make an excellent 
thin soup.—Ex -Chef. 

17218. —Thistles on lawns.— You cannot 
do better than spud up the Thistles. A socket- 
handled chisel, about three quarters of an inch. 
in width, with a walking -stiok stuck into the 
socket, makes a capital spud, as it is very strong 
and does not spoil the Grass. By pushing this 
spud down by the side of the root, and then pres¬ 
sing the edge towards it, roots may be cut 4 inches 
or 5 inches below the surface. “J. C. C.,” 
in the last number of Gardening, at page 
248, relates his experience in the use of petro¬ 
leum for killing weeds ; he found this oil very 
useful for this purpose. A few drops poured 
into the hole caused by the removal of a weed 
would, no doubt, kill any root which may have 
been left.—G. S. S. 

Thirst or mischief? — A correspondent 
sends us the following cutting from a Scotch 
newspaper:—For many years the impudence 
of the sparrow has been proverbial, but it is 
only of late that his utility to agriculturists has 
been generally admitted and the ruthless 
slaughter of his tribe arrested. It has, however, 
been left for a lady residing at Hornsey to clear 
the character of the bird of a charge of sheer 
mischief. The lady in question some time ago 
planted in her garden a number of Prim¬ 
rose roots, which soon flowered abundantly. 
It was found, however, that the blossoms were 
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rapidly destroyed, and, a watch being kept, 
sparrows were discovered to be the culprits. 
They were seen busily nipping off the Primroses 
just below the calyx. At first it was supposed 
that the conduct of tho depredators was attri¬ 
butable to sheer mischief, but it was ultimately 
found out that the birds were simply thirsty, 
and resorted to the flowers for the sake of the 
sweet juice they contained. A remedy was 
found in placing a supply of crumbs and pure, 
water for the feathered visitors, and afterward^ 
the Primroses bloomed in all their glory, un¬ 
molested. _ 

POULTRY. 


Seasonable hints.— Although, as I write, 
the great heat experienced during the first week 
in July has somewhat abated, it is by no means 
likely that summer weather is done with ; it is 
very probable that we may even now have a 
long spell of scorching sunshine before us. It 
is, therefore, well to point out to the amateur 
poultry-keeper that extra attention must now. 
be bestowed upon his feathered friends, or dis¬ 
ease will shortly make itself felt. In the first 
place, it is necessary that the drinking water 
shall not only be clean but cool. Even when 
the water trough is placed in the shade the 
water soon becomes warm, and ought to be 
changed two or three times a day. In situations 
where the sun has greater power, more frequent 
supplies must be forthcoming. Next, the fowls, 
both old and young, the latter especially, should 
have abundant shelter from the rays of the sun. 
Some of the adult stock will soon commence 
moulting ; their plumage, therefore, does not .fit 
so closely as that of the birds of 1886, so 
they can stand the heat much better than the 
young birds. Next, cleanliness must be practised* 
and insect vermin kept down. During warm 
weather insects multiply with astonishing 
rapidity, and, if efforts are not made to keep 
them in check, the condition of the fowls will 
show the owner that something is at fault. This 
is an excellent time for whitewashing the insides 
of fowl-houses, an operation not relished by 
insect pests, for it disturbs them in their breed*; 
ing places. A sprinkling of sulphur in the dust 
bath, and a frequent change of the latter, will 
also tend to diminish their numbers, for old and. 
young fowls will derive benefit from the applies* 
tion. Good feeding must not be forgotten, for 
unless this is adopted the chickens will take 
longer to get ready for market. Put the younger 
birds on fresh ground, if possible, and, lastly, do 
not resort to overcrowding.— Doulting. 

Storing eggs in summer.— Take eggs 
from hens that do not run with the males, and 
see that they are clean and dry ; have a keg 
and plenty of dry chaff or bran. Put a layered 
the chaff or bran in the bottom of the keg, thon 
a layer of eggs, end down, not to touch each 
other, nor the sides of the keg; then a layer of. 
chaff, filling in all the spaces between the eggs* 
then another layer of eggs, and so on, until the. 
keg is full. Raise up the keg, place it in a cool, 
dark place, and twice a week or so turn the keg 
over. Salt or other material may be used for 
packing, but don’t use sawdust. 

QUERY. 

17861.— German Bwaliow pigeons.— Can any 
reader inform me what are the points in German swallow 
pigeons, as I wish to show some ? Should their legs bf. 
feathered, and how is the cock to be identified from the 
hens 7—B. S. 

REPLIES. 

17120.— Storing eggs.—" Vicar, Wreesell, Bowden," 
says, in reply 17120, in regard to the storing of eggs, that ; 
he kept his winter supply better than ever by the simple 
process of placing them, small end downwards, in holes, 
just large enough to take them, in deal shelves. Will he 
kindly say in which month he began to store, and state 
the longest time that any of the eggs kept sweet 7— 
Sackrdos, Inverurie , N B . 

17352.— Feeding {O. Mansfield). —It is ' 
merely a matter of taste whether you give the . 
mixed sharps to your hens in a warm state, or 
not, during the continuance of hot summer 
weather. Warmth is certainly not so much 
wanted now as when the snow is lying upon the 
ground; but, in my opinion, soft food is more . 
palatable, and it appears to be eaten with a 
greater relish, when it is given warm. Whatevei* 
plan you adopt, I certainly advise you to mix the 
meal, or sharps, with boiling water in preference 
to cold. The meal, thus prepared, is partly 
cooked, and can be easily cooled, if desired, 
before it is given to the hens. Do not, however, 
allow it to become sour through keeping it too 
long,— Doulting, ' 
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HOUSB&WINDOW GARDENING. 

WINDOW GARDENING IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY.—XXIV. 

Fern-cases. —In large towns, where the air is 
much polluted, window gardeners are often at 
their wits' end to know what to grow. To any 
reader of Gardening thus circumstanced, I 
would recommend the culture of Ferns in 
specially constructed glass-cases. It is a great 
pity that this form of window gardening is not 
oftener practised; it ought to be very popular, 
but one may go through a large neighbourhood 
without seeing an example of this method of 
growing plants. Those who have made this way 
of growing Ferns a special feature have 
invariably obtained excellent results, and, 
strange to say, some of the best grown collec¬ 
tions of filmy Ferns are to be found in the 
metropolis. This is probably due to the fact 
that some window gardeners, getting tired of 
contending with snoh a vitiated atmosphere, 
turned their attention to those plants which 
alone can be so completely sheltered from itB 
influence as to be as happy in a smoke-begrimed 
district as in the pure air of the country. Fortu¬ 
nately, it is the most exquisitely formed among 
Ferns that beat lend themselves to this system of 
culture. The filmy Ferns are among the most 
beautiful of Nature's works, and the majority of 
them are of easy culture. They vary much in 
habit—some just cover the soil with tiny 
leaflets, whilst in some instances they rise to the 
dignity of tree Ferns, with stems several feet 
high. It is, therefore, possible to accommodate 
a fair-sized collection in a moderate space. The 
oases can, of course, be made to fit into any 
position; the taste of the grower, or the 
exigencies of the situation, will determine the 
form and size. As a rule, it is best to have the 
ease about a-third longer than it is wide, as this 
allows of a more tasteful arrangement. As the 
plants that may be grown in cases vary so much 
in stature, the cases may be of anv size, and it is 

S uite possible to grow half-a-dozen different 
lings in a case only a foot square. The most 
approved form of case has glass on all sides, as 
this admits of a free entry of light, and 
has an elegant appearance. Some cases are 
made to open at the top, but it is far better to 
have one side to open, as by this arrangement 
the interior of the case is more easily inspected, 
and the plants can better get what attention 
they need. In cases of the most approved plan, 
there are two bottoms, one Consisting of 
perforated zinc, or galvanised iron, about two 
inohes from the base of the case. A receptacle 
of similar material, aud which can be drawn 
out at will, enables the grower to dispose of all 
superfluous moisture which may drain through. 
The bottom should be covered, an inch thick, 
with drainage of some kind, and nothing is 
better than charooal, in lumps the size of a nut; 
but, in default of this, potsherds or brick rubble 
will do. On this should be. placed fibrous peat, 
with all the dusty partmlesl^k^ri cu^w^f^and 
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then use sandy peat, with which a little crushed 
oharcoal, or small pieces of crocks, should be 
mixed. Those who have no room for a case 
made as above described may grow some of the 
smaller kinds of filmy Ferns and Mosses under a 
bell-glass, or even in a box, with a pane of glass 
on it. Such small gro wing things as Hymenophy 1- 
lum Wilson! and tunbriagense, and Selaginella 
apoda, require but little space, and may be culti¬ 
vated successfully in a 4&-inch pot, with a bell- 
glass on it. When this method of culture is 
adopted, the pot should be filled one-third full of 
dramage, and then nearly to the rim with soil. 
For cases of fair dimensions, the beautiful Todea 
auperba and T. pellucid a are suitable, and with 
them may be associated the climbing Fern, 
Lygodium scandens, and the club Mosses, 
Selaginella hortensis, apoda, Martensi circin&li* 
and denticulata, or, indeed, any of the 
various species of this moisture-loving family. 
These, with the two little Todeas above-men¬ 
tioned, would form a good beginning, and none 
of them are expensive. There are a great many 
filmy and other Ferns that are at home in cases, 
but tome are rare, and others are more difficult 
to manage, and I do not counsel the employ¬ 
ment of many kinds at once, as the number can 
be augmented with increasing experience. 
Little water is needed for Ferns grown in this 
way, as there is bat slight evaporation. An 
occasional light moistening of the soil in hot 
weather is needful, but no water should be 
given from the middle of October till May. 
Although the oase should, in a general way, 
remain quite closed, it will benefit the plants to 
occasionally admit fresh air; bnt this should 
always be done in the morning, and only when 
the weather is fine. 

Hardy Ferns. —These might be more fre¬ 
quently employed in window gardening than is 
now the case ; they thrive where but little else 
will, and they will grow in the confined pre¬ 
cincts of towns, ana many a dark situation 
might be made verdant by their use. Where 
windows face the north, or are shut in by high 
buildings, where it is impossible to grow flower¬ 
ing plants with any degree of satisfaction, a few 
hardy Ferns would prove a source of interest 
all through the year. In spring, summer, 
and autumn, they may be grown on the window- 
ledge, although I must caution growers against 
the pilfering habits of those itinerant plant- 
oollectors who make Ferns a special object of 
their attention, knowing that they can always 
find customers for them. Friends of mine have 
lost nearly the whole of their collections in a 
single night, and wherever hardy Ferns are 
grown on window-ledges, they should he out of 
the reach of night prowlers. The spring, 
just before growth commences, is the best 
time to pot them, and until they oome into 
growth, it is as well to put them in some 
sheltered oorner, where the soil can be main¬ 
tained in an equable state of moisture. The 
great point in the culture of this class of 
Ferns is never to allow them to know the 
need of moisture at the roots; every day, 
in fine weather, they should be examined 
towards the middle of the day, and if they are 
pot-bound they should be watered, and care 
taken that they get enough water to thoroughly 
moisten the soil. If the pots are not filled with 
roots, water them just before it becomes dry. If 
the watering Is attended to well at all times, bat 


especially in hot weather, hardy Ferns may be 
kept in health in the same pots for years. A 
great many hardy Ferns which’ in the open 
lose their fronds, in winter are evergreen, if 
they get shelter from hard weather, so that if 
placed in an unheated room, corridor, or in a 
similar situation, they will be ornamental until 
the return of spring. When it is not convenient 
to house them in this way, they should be 
plunged to the rims in ashes, or some light 
material, in a sheltered corner, until the middle 
of April, or later. For the generality of hardy 
Ferns, good loam and peat, in equal parts, and a 
little leaf soil, form the best compost; some white 
sand should be added for the smaller growing 
kinds, and these should have better drainage than 
those of gross growth. When the pots become 
filled with roots, weak liquid manure should be 
given now and then, as, when the soil become* 
very poor, the foliage assumes a yellow tinge. 
The following are good kinds: Scolopendrium 
vulgare, erispum, Kelwayi, and unaulatum ; 
Polystichum angulare proliferum, Lastrea Filix- 
mas cristata, Adiantum pedatum, Athyriam 
Filix-fcemina Fieldeni, Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigrum, Ceterach officinale, Asplenium viride, 
and Polypodium vulgare cambricum. 

Byfleet. 

Campanula Barrelieri. —I met with this 
plant not long since in a country town, and I 
was pleased to see it was the occupant of not a 
few cottage windows. It was in July, when 
the plants were full of blossom, and they were 
generally trained over trellises, and so formed 
charming masses of flowers. One occasionally 
meets with it in a greenhouse, but generally in 
a starved condition ; and it is only when grown 
in a window that its beauty and freedom of 
bloom are seen to the best advantage. The 
flowers are produced from the axils of the 
leaves on a pendulous leafy stalk, or in clusters 
of three or four flowers at the extremity of the 
stem. This Campanula makes a very pretty 
and effective basket-plant. It remains for a long 
time in flower when properly cared for, and it 
ean be easily propagated oy division of the root 
or by cuttings.—K. D. 

16995.—Bulbs in window boxes.— 
Crocuses, Tulips, and other bulbous flowers 
may be admirably grown in boxes—-much 
better, indeed, than in pots. Crocuses should 
be planted 3 inches apart; but why not mingle 
with them something that will give no anxiety, 
and that will prolong the flowering time ? We 
would form a front line of the lovely little blue 
Scilla sibirica, and the Snow Glory, planted 
alternately, and with the Crocuses we would 
mix some Snowdrops, planting them three 
together. With respect to Tulips, there are 
enough kinds to ensure a succession of bloom 
for a couple of months. The little scarlet Van 
Thol would do for the front row. Other good 
kinds are Rex Rubrorum, La Candenr, and 
double yellow Toumesol; and with these may 
be associated a few of the May-flowering kinds, 
commonly catalogued as Bizarre* and Bybke- 
mens. The bulbs should be planted early In 
November, at the latest, and the boxes should 
be stood under a wall, or in some sheltered 
position; cover them 3 laches deep with ashes 
• or Coooa-fibre till spring. Plant the Tulips 
1 4 inches apart.—B yflket. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

HARDY ORCHIDS. 

It is generally believed that hardy Orchids will 
not grow well for more than one or two years 
under cultivation, and this is probably true, but 
only to a limited extent. Localities, situations, 
general aspects, Ac., have more to do with the 
successful growth of hardy Orchids in the open 
air than we seem to be aware of, and cultivators 
will not be long in finding out whether their 
gardens are suitable or not for their growth. I 
remember to have once seen a station made for 
them, on a small scale, like the South Downs. 



Bee Orchis (Ophrjs apifera). 


It consisted of chalk, old rubble, Ac. The 
Orchids, mostly native ones, were planted, 
Mid the bed, or bank, was covered with 
Veronica repens or V. serpyllifolia. In 
snch a situation I have seen the rare 
Orchis purpurea, Morio, Ac., almost quite 
at home as well as the more common 0. 
maculata, pyramidalia, latifolia, Ac., Ophrys 
apifera, and numerous others; and, although 
they do not increase rapidly, they hold their 
own, a result which may be considered hopeful. 
I have known good patches of the commoner 
kinds to be grown in the same spot for years. 
The Comte de Paris, who at one time cultivated 
the greater number of hardy European terrestrial 
Orchids, reported favourably only on Ophrys 
bombylifera, a South European Orchid of little 
garden value, each bulb of which produced one 
or two others in one year; thus, fifty bulbs 
would increase in one year to from 100 to 150. 
This, however, was under pot cultivation, and 
with care in drying off at the proper time, pro¬ 
tecting from frosts, cold cutting east winds, and 
wet in winter. Serapias parviflora and others 
treated in the same way made perceptible in¬ 
crease. Most of the North American Orchids, on 
the other hand, inhabit chiefly marshy or boggy 
situations, and, consequently, are much more 
amenable to cultivation in our gardens than 
others. Many growers in this country have been 
very successful with the majority of them, in 
shady peat beds, low, and well-watered morn¬ 
ing and evening. Cypripedium spectabile and 
pubescens grow almost as strongly as they do in 
their native climate. Arethuaa bulbosa, Good- 
yera pubescens, Ac., all do well in bogs, as well 
as Habenaria cristate, ciliaris, Hookeri, dila- 
tata, Ac. H. psychodes is one of the handsomest 
of the North-American Orchids, and it is not 
a rare sight, when well-treated, to see it reach 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, a blaze of colour. 
Ordinarily it sends up a spike about 2 feet in 
length, the upper part of which is densely 
studded with large, violet-purple flowers, edged 
with the most delicate fringe ; the divisions oi 
the lip are fan-shaped and very pretty. It 
flowers in June. 

The delicate North Amerioan Calopogon pul- 
chellus is, unfortunately, rarely seen m English 
gardens, although it may be cultivated with 
a fair amount of success in a sheltered and 
shady peat bed. It is said to be most abundant 
and thriving in Cranberry swamps, but it also 
grows in grassy marshes; and, by following 
these conditions as nearly as possible, with 
protection during winter, it may be had in 
perfection for an indefinite period. The roots 
are in the form of a small oulb tuber, nearly 
spherical; the leaf, which is linear, with several 
parallel veins, is of a pale-green colour, and 
glossy on the upper surface. The flower-scape, 
which grows from 1 foot to 18 inches high, 
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bears from three to six bright or 
coloured flowers, often varying 
perianth is composed of five Ft 
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curved backwards, and showing 
advantage the beautifully-bearded 
on which are yellow, purple, and 
flowers, which are very fragrant, are produced 
in July. K. 

-British Orchids are well worthy of the 

attention of all lovers of flowers. Although in 
point of size and brilliancy of colour they may 
be inferior to many exotic species, they surpass 
quite as many in real beauty, and if their culti¬ 
vation were taken up in earnest they would 
soon become popular. In point of variety they 
compare favourably even with Cattleyas or 
Odontoglossums. Of Orchis maculata alone 
from twenty to thirty varieties may be found in 
a walk across a common where they grow wild, 
each possessing sufficient distinction to ensure 
its having a name did it but belong to one of the 
topular classes of exotic Orchids. That wild 
Irchids have the character of being difficult to 
grow for a number of years is almost as well 
known as the plants themselves. Still we need 
not despair on that account; if they will 
not grow in pots, let us look round and see where 
they will grow. They are usually to be found 
on open commons, fully exposed to the sun, but 
they will grow quite as strongly under the 
shade of trees. The soil is almost always moist, 
and at times very wet, of a fine fibrous character 
—sometimes with a lot of sand mixed with it, 
at other times decayed vegetable matter almost 
resembling peat or bog earth. The tuberous roots 
do not go deep into this compost, but around 
the stem, for several inches, Grass and Moss 
row closely, thus protecting the roots from the 
rying influence of sun and wind. Many 
gardeners could easily find such a place in 
pleasure grounds where the Grass is allowed to 
grow wild. In wild gardens, with scarcely any 
trouble, many Orchises would flourish quite as 
well as in their native homes. In small villa 
gardens, a spot could be found even in borders 
for them, where they could be given a thin 
mulching of Cocoa-fibre refuse. They may also 
be grown well in pots, if the surface of the soil 
is covered with Moss, and the pots plunged so 
that the sun does not shine upon tneir sides. 
They must never suffer from want of water, 
even during their resting period, which is very 
short—if, indeed, they ever are at rest. 

W. B. W. 


Propagating- Pinks and Carnations. 

—The safest way of increasing choice named 
kinds of Carnations is by means of layering, 
as, if this operation is skilfully conducted, 
every free shoot will make a plant. Skilful 



Great dark-winged Orchis (O. purpurea). 


propagators will probably succeed in striking 
most of the cuttings of even such difficult kinds 
as Souvenir de la Malmaison ; but moat people 
like ease combined with safety, and layering 
ensures us this desirable combination. An im¬ 
portant point is to do this as early as possible; 


no sooner is the blooming time over than it 
should be seen to. A delay of a fortnight makes 
a vast difference in the strength of the plants, 
as, if they make good roots t>y early autumn, 
they will have every chance of becoming well 
established by winter, and the risk of loss In a 
severe time will be much diminished. Some free 
soil should be placed round the old stools to peg 
the shoots into, and these must be so firmly fixed 
that they cannot shift. Every evening in dry 
weather they ought to be well watered. If 
layered early in August, they ought to be well 
rooted by the end of September, and can then 
be taken off and potted, or planted out at will. 
Delicate varieties can scarcely be trusted out in 
cold soils all the winter, and, if sheltered in 




frames and planted out in March, will, in a 
general way, flower much better. If propaga¬ 
tion by cuttings is preferred, they should be 
dibbled in firmly in sandy soil in frames, and I 
think they root better in a position where they 
are exposed to the sun, merely shading during 
the hottest portion of the day, probably because 
the soil becomes warmer than m a shady situa¬ 
tion. Air-giving in the morning, for an hour or 
two, must be attended to, or the foliage will turn 
yellow. The soil in which they are inserted 
must also be very sandy and tolerably light, and 
should be pressed firmly round the cuttings, 
giving a good watering to settle it well. It 
may be as well to say a few words respect¬ 
ing winter-flowering kinds, the treatment 
of which has undergone something like 
a revolution in the oourse of a few years. 
Called, in the first place, Tree Carnations, it 
was considered to be the right thing to keep 
them several years in pots ; and the lankier the 
plants, the more the tree-like habit was devel¬ 
oped, the greater probability, it was thought, of 
getting a good lot of bloom. This notion pre¬ 
vailed until Tree Carnations were found to have 
considerable market value, and then simul¬ 
taneously their capabilities and the beet way of 
propagating and growing them were developed. 
In the early days of their culture they were 
layered in the ordinary manner; now, by all 
who grow them largely, they are propagated in 
spring from cuttings in that growing succulent 
condition which gentle heat produces, and are 
mrown along freely through the summer, getting 
by autumn well established in 5-inch pots. 
Such plants bloom more freely, and yield 
flowers of better quality, than old ones. 
They form compact tufts of foliage from 
which the flower-stems are thrown up in the 
usual manner of Carnations, and are, there¬ 
fore, much more ornamental than the leggy 
specimens which are the result of several 
years* growth. A successful grower of these 
Carnations states that the cuttings strike 
much better if put in water two or three times 
before insertion. They, of course, require a 
brisk bottom-heat and a constantly high tem¬ 
perature generally till rooted. Some growers 
“pipe” them in the old-fashioned way ; others 
use the knife. Those who need an abundance 
of cut flowers should bear in mind that Carna¬ 
tions from seed are extremely floriferous, and 
that it is much easier to get up a stock of 
flowering plants in this way than by means of 
cuttings or layers. Some sow early in the year 
in warmth. I prefer to do so in July, and 
keep the plants in frames through the winter, 
planting out the following March, or, better 
still, sow in April and plant out in September, 
which gives by winter good established plants, 
that cannot fail to bloom well the following 
year. This is the better way for light soils; 
In those of a moist, cold nature the first- 
mentioned method b preferable.—J.C., 
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THE CULTURE OF ASTERS. 

It would bo very difficult to find a garden that, 
during the summer months, is destitute of this 
very pretty half-hardy annual, which is as useful 
as it Is pretty. When we think that not a great 
many years ago tho fine forms of flat-petaled 
Asters now cultivated were unknown, and, in¬ 
deed, undreamt of, and when we remember tho 
valuable additions that have been made to our 
stock of types, it is difficult to praise too highly 
so much that is charming and largely utilitarian. 
There is scarcely a flower show that is held, 
when Asters are in bloom, that does not havo 
classes for them in its schedule of prizes, and in 
many parts of the country they are wonderfully 
well grown for show purposes. In the west of 
England, and especially in the neighbourhood of 
Hath and Bristol, marvellous Asters are staged 
at flower shows, large in size, and so double, 
that the wonder is how such large broad florets 
have been gathered together to form the flowers. 

From the original China Aster has been 
obtained all the fine types we now cultivate. 
The Germans took the lead in improving the 
varieties, but it is to the French florists that 
we owe the fine incurved type known as 
Truffaut's Paony-flowered. This is a majestic 
Aster, of tall growth, which, when the strain is 

g ood and the culture suitable, produces very 
irge and full incurved flowers, like the Chry¬ 
santhemum. The colours of some of these are 
very striking ; tho flowers, of blue, purple, 
violet, crimson, carmine, and rose, are particu 
larly attractive, because so dense and dis 
tinctive. This and the Victoria Aster, a fine 
tall selection from the dwarf Chrysanthemum 
flowered, are tho two most popular of the flat 
petaled Asters ; the former has incurved, the 
latter reflexed, petals. Tho last-named type 
is gradually taking the place of the incurved 
flowers for exhibition purposes, aad it has 
been found necessary to inako classes for both, 
which is a wise and necessary step. Add to 
these the dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered Aster, 
which is a remarkably free-blooming type, and 
we have the most usef ul forms in the section. Tho 
quilled German Aster has been largely im 
proved of late years. In addition to what the 
German and French florists have done in the 
way of bettering the strains, certain English 
raisers have done their part, and done it re¬ 
markably welL They have obtained large and 
extraordinarily full flowers, characterised by 
many shades of oolour—some deep and striking, 
and others delicate and pleasing ; and, when 
with these qualities there is associated rare 
purity and exquisite symmetry, perfection is as 
nearly attained as it seems passible to be. It is 
worthy of remark that those who grow Asters 
for exhibition do not sow the seed so early in 
the year as do those who employ the Aster 
simply for the decoration of their gardens. 
Perhaps one reason is that they do not want 
their flowers for exhibition purposes much 
before the middle of August, while the ordinary 
grower desires to have his in bloom as early as 
possible. The end of February and the begin¬ 
ning of March are good times for sowing Asters 
where there is good convenience for raising and 
preserving the plants ; those who are not so 
favourably circumstanced need to sow later. A 
leading exhibitor of the quilled German Aster 
sows his seed about the middle of April, 
putting it into pans of rich soil, and 
scattering it as thinly as possible. Leaf-mould 
and a liberal allowance of sand form parts 
of his compost for seed raising. The 

pans are placed in a cold frame, and the 
lights kept closed till the seedling plants appear 
above the soil. Watering has to be carefully 
done at this stage, and an abundance of air is 
necessary, or the plants will damp off. When 
they show what is termed the rough leaf, which 
Is in about a fortnight after sowing, in favour¬ 
able weather, the plants are pricked off into 
boxes, or into a bed prepared in a cold frame, 
which can be uncovered by day, but carefully 
covered by night when spring frosts threaten, 
or the plants will get injured. If there is not 
a frame to sparo, the boxes iuto which the 
plants are pricked off can be placed on some 
bricks, &o., in the open, and covered at night 
by means of some boards stood on their sides, 
and a mat thrown over them. At this stage, all 
the exposure that can be given to the plants by 
day is necessary, to pcervant them frasn be- 
coming d^arfe^i l .pgfpOhy 


the plants are, compatible with vigour, the 
more likely are they to do well when planted 
out* The next step is to 
Plant out in what the cultivators term their 
blooming quarters. Those who grow for exhi¬ 
bition make up a bed by digging it deeply and 
thoroughly, well manuring it, and when the 
plants are fit, they put them out in row's about 
20 inches apart, and the plants 12 inches apart 
in the rows. One successful exhibitor employs 
pig manure, and thinks it the mdst useful ferti¬ 
lising agent that he can employ ; in addition, 



IlabciiarU psychodes (natural size). See p. 268. 

when he plants out, he takes care to use some 
specially-prepared rich soil, of a fine and light 
texture, so as to cause the plants to strike root 
as quickly as possible. As the plants increase 
in size they are carefully staked, and, in the case 
of the taller growing quilled Asters and 
Truffaut’s Pa>ony-flowered types, they require 
to lie 3 feet or so in length at least. It is neces¬ 
sary to tie the plants to stakes, in order to have 
fine and clean blooms for show purposes ; and if 
a bed is growm merely for cutting purposes, 
some support is necessury, as all attempts to 


improve the finer types of quilled Asters have 
not got Hd Uf the tendency to a straggling 
growth. One cultivator, at the time of staking 
his plants, gives to each a tablespoonful of some 
good, concentrated manure, which is carefully 
pricked into the soil with a light fork or a 
pronged trowel, but not sufficiently deep to 
injure the roots, which lie very near the surface. 
The beauty of the quilled Aster lies in its fine size 
and symmetry of shape, and in its purity, and some 
shading is necessary in the case of flowers intended 
for exhibition. A covering of light canvas is 
employed, so that the blooms msy develop 
gradually ; while some grow ers place an inverted 
flower-pot, or a cover of some kind, over them, 
though this is apt to impart a dull and washed- 
out appearance to the blooms. Disbudding is 
necessary ; the extent to which it is done de¬ 
pends, in some measure, on the variety, and on 
the knowledge and foresight of the cultivator. 

Several beautiful forms of the quilled 
Aster have been named. These are of varying 
shades of colour, from snowy white to deep 
rose, and on to violet, rose, and nearly crimson. 
The following are self-coloured : Snowball, 
Purple Prince, Princess Alice, and Duke of 
Connaught. Of fancy varietiea—».«., flowers 
bicolored or tricolored—there are Princess Alex¬ 
andra, Princess Royal, Oxonian, and Unique. 
Seed of these fine varieties is expensive, and 
beyond the limited means of some lovers of 
Asters, but these may feel assured that a half- 
crown packet of good seed will be certain to 
yield some very pleasing varieties. The fore¬ 
going directions apply to the cultivation of all 
the types of Asters. The better they are grown 
the finer and more serviceable are the blossoms. 
No grower who has to maintain a supply of cut 
flowers should be without beds of Asters, the 
quilled varieties being included. The cultivator 
who grows them for cutting should plant out in 
rich soil, under whatever circumstances tho 
plants may bo grown. The more highly they 
are cultivated the more plentiful will be the 
flowers. A posy of good Asters comes very 
near in value to one of Roses ; they yield 
many fine and striking hues of colour, and last 
for a considerable time in a cut state. 

R. D. W. 


LAVING TURF. 

Where new turf has to be laid, there is no 
time of the year so good for doing it ns the 
autumn. The extra rush of growth that the 
various Grasses make when the soil and air are 
moistened by the rains that generally fall at 
that season is such as to admit of the roots 
making good the loss which they havo suffered 
in removal, and getting well hold of the soil 
before winter sets in. When such work has 
to be done late in winter the drying March 
winds make gaping joints, despite a free use of 
the beater, necessitating the trouble of w ater¬ 
ing, which, in dry springs, where much W'ork of 
this kind has to l>e carried out late, causes a 
good deal of labour, with on unsatisfactory 
state of the turf through the emuing sum¬ 
mer. Cutting and laying turf are usually 
looked upon as such simple operations, 
that any labourer can do them ; but the con 
dition in which this kind of work when com¬ 
pleted may often be seen, proves that it is not 
so easy to do the work well. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of towns, where the material has often 
to be bought, turfing is usually the most unsatis¬ 
factory work connected with making new 
places or alterations in old ones. Much of the 
turf procurable is so foul with weeds and full 
of coarse Grasses, as to require an unlimited 
amount of weeding before it can be brought 
into even fair condition. To admit of turf 
being laid well and quickly, more care is needed 
in cutting the turves than is often bestowed 
upon that operation. Where an ordinary line 
is used, without constant watchfulness it gets 
pressed by the iron out of the straight line, 
causing the turves to be bo much narrower or 
w'ider than they should be, and the result is 
that when they come to be laid there is no end 
of filling in with bits required. If, instead of 
the line, a long, straight-edged board were used, 
the turves could be cut exactly equal in width, 
and in half the time necessaiy when a garden 
line is employed, and, as will be easily under¬ 
stood, the longer the board the quicker the work 
may be got on with. The board used should 
have, an inch or two from each end, a hole that 
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will admit of an iron pin being put through it, 
■uch aa that used for a garden line. These pins, 
thrust in the ground, keep the board in its 
place. Under such conditions, a handy man, 
with a sharp, revolving cutter, running against 
the edge of the board, on which his feet are 
placed, will cut the turves as straight as an 
arrow, and twice as fast as when the ordinary 
garden line is used. Turves should not be rolled 
up for any length of time, as the Grass gets 
blanched, and the roots dried up ; the ground 
should be laid quite free from inequalities of 
surface, except such as are intentional, and 
material with which hollows are filled up made 
solid enough to prevent its settling into holes 
afterwards. Half an inch of fine soil spread 
on the top of newly-laid turf is a great assist¬ 
ance to it, especially if it is laid at a time when 
dry weather may be soon afterwards looked for. 

B. 


Larkspurs. —Amongst the many beautiful 
hardy flowers that make the outdoor garden gay 
at midsummer the Delphinium may well be 
called one of the very best. Large clumps of 
that old favourite, Delphinium formosum, are 
now the most gorgeous masses of colour it is 
possible to imagine, and, now that this class of 
plants is being? taken in hand in earnest, we find 
already an infinite variety of kinds well worthy 
of a place in our gardens. As single clumps 
in mixed borders they are very striking, and, 
for supplying cut flowers, a good-sized bed in 
the reserve garden will be found most useful, 
as every shade of blue, with various coloured 
eyos and single and double flowers, is obtain¬ 
able. When the flower-stalks are cut right off, 
so as to prevent seed-bearing, the plant soon 
sends up successional flower-spikes, so that a 
long season of bloom is obtainable. This is the 
time to put out young plants for next season’s 
flowering, so that they may get well-estab¬ 
lished by the end of the season. In making up 
a collection of herbaceous flowers for exhibi¬ 
tion, there is hardly a flower in the garden list 
of cultivated plants so strikingly effective. 
Anyone visiting the large nurseries that now 
grow plants to supply the trade will admit that 
the collections of Delphiniums in cultivation 
sufficiently attest the increasing demand for 
hardy plants in general.— J. Groom. 

Alstrcemerias.—I lately saw some of these I 
in a more thriving condition chan that in which | 
they are generally to be found in the open 
ground. They were planted some years ago on 
a sloping bank under a hedge, in full exposure 
to the sun, and, judging by the quantity of 
flowers they produced, the conditions of growth 
were quite to their liking. In heavy soils, and 
in low-lying situations, Alstroemerias are not 
happy, and generally die away in the course of 
a year or two, but in light, porous soils, and 
where they are secured against stagnant moist¬ 
ure at the roots, they seem to be at home. I 
believe the way to succeed with this fine family 
of hardy flowers would be to plant them on a 
bed of soil raised rather above the ordinary 
ground level, choosing a sunny place, and 
coveiiug the roots with ashes or leaf-soil in 
winter. Even the more tender kinds, which 
have not sufficient natural hardiness to live for 
any time in the open under ordinary circum¬ 
stances would probably do well in this way. 
Alstrcemerias are so distinct, and, when they 
do well, furnish such a large amount of bloom 
for cutting, that they are worthy of some 
pains. Those who can command a site at the 
foot of a sunny mound, might do worse than 
devote it to Alstrcemerias. —J. C., Surrey. 

English Irises. —It cannot be too generally 
known that these beautiful Irises may be raised 
from seeds by the hundred, if the seeds be sown 
as soon as they ripen on the plants after flower¬ 
ing. We commenced growing the ordinary 
Dutch mixture a few years ago, and have now 
some very good seedling varieties, their colours 
ranging from pure white to the darkest of 
purple and blue shades. On light rich soils these 
Irise3 flower the second or third year from seed. 
The pure white form is a great beauty, figured 

S ear* ago in the “Jardin du Roy,” and other 
luatrated folios of A.D. 1612 to 1647. As cut 
m t ie bud stage and brought indoors to open, 
no Orchid could well be finer in form or tex¬ 
ture. Grouped on the borders, along with 
Gladiolus The Bride, these English Irises are 
very lovely, even although the hot sun sometimes 
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makes short their time of loveliness. Scarcely 
any hardy flowers just now in blossom are more 
useful for big pots or vases indoors, if we except 
the Spanish kinds, which yield us the rich tints 
of yellow and bronze which these English kinds 
deny us. Dutch-grown roots of both races are 
cheap enough to buy in quantity, but, where 
seedlings can be raised, one has the added 
chance of novelty as well as of infinite variety. 
—F. B. 

Everlasting Peas.—Few plants are 
better suited to the wants of amateur gardeners 
than the several varieties of the Lathyrus 
family, that pass under the name of Everlasting 
Peas, because the underground stems of roots 
keep alive during the winter, and spring up 
with renewed vigour the following year. They 
are plants of the easiest culture, growing freely 
in any ordinary soil, and I find that they flour¬ 



ish well in court yards, where they can be 
utilised for covering the walls in summer, as 
even under flag stones, or pavement of any kind, 
they luxuriate for many years, provided a small 
space for the shoots to spring up is kept clear 
and loose. Some of the finest specimens I have 
ever seen have been grown in this way, with 
some loose bands of string to keep the main 
shoots near the wall; but they should not be 
trained too stiffly, or much of the beauty is lost. 
I find some wire netting, fixed to the walls, 
answer well; the Peas are allow to train them¬ 
selves. There are several varieties of red Ever¬ 
lasting Peas, but the gem of the whole lot is the 
clear white variety called Lathyrus latifolius 
albus. This is most useful as a cut flower, as it 
is more lasting than the white varieties of the 
Sweet Peas, or, in fact, than the majority of white 
flowers in season during the heat of summer, 
and few plants bloom so continuously. Do not let 
seed-poas form, or the flowering season will be 
shortened.— J. Groom. 

Treading the soil. — I always tread tho¬ 
roughly between freshly-planted Asparagus, just 
after the young tops show alx>ve the surface. 
Oar plantations of Strawberries are always 


made in the spring, and I never neglect to tread 
round the plants within a fortnight after they 
have been planted. In the case of seed-beds, 
made an newly-dug ground, I always tread the 
surface before sowing, regulating the amount of 
treading, in every case, according to the con¬ 
dition of the surface soil; the drier it is, the 
harder we tread, always avoiding the operation 
when the surface is wet. In the case of ground 
dug up in winter, which has remained un¬ 
disturbed for several months, we dispense with 
treading altogether, as, owing to the action of 
rain, and the length of time during which it has 
lain unmoved, the surface is quite as firm aa we 
could wish it to be. In the flower-garden, our 
practice in no way differs from that pursued in 
the kitchen garden; our beds, being filled with 
spring-flowering plants, have to be fresh dug in 
order to prepare them for their summer occu¬ 
pants, and, if the soil is in any way dry at 
planting time, it is sure to be lighter than is 
good for the plants ; so, within a week or so 
after the beds are refilled, every foot of the 
surface is made firm by treading with the feet, 
or by wooden rammers. Our German Asters were 
all treated in this way, and so were a border of 
Aquilegias, and I am quite sure that all the 
plants so treated were benefited by the tread¬ 
ing. The character of the soil must decide 
the amount of consolidation that should be 
given. A naturally light soil will be benefited 
by more treading than a heavy one should 
receive.—J. C. 

17137. — Gladiolus The Bride, —Perhaps 
ou were too late in potting your Gladiolus 
ulbs. I tried The Bride this season for the 
first time. I procured three bulbs from a local 
dealer, in October last, potted them in a 6-inch 
pot, which I sank eut-of-doors in a box of 
Cocoa-nut refuse with my Hyacinths. As soon 
aa the leaves appeared, I moved them to a cold 
frame, or pit, into which I put a small paraffin 
stove, on cold nights, when the late severe froats 
came on, as there were other things in the frame 
which I wished to save. I was disappointed 
that they did not flower till June, but then I 
had six fine spikes—out almost all together— 
from three bulbs. I gave a little coot-water 
as directed in Gardening. — Nemo, Dublin. 
*** We prejer autumn planting for all kinds oj 
bulb*, except for tender bulbs , planted out-of doors. 
—Ed. 

17206. — Oat’a-tail Grass in garden. —It 
is scarcely possible to name a weed that is more 
troublesome than Cat'a-tail. Cutting is not of 
the slightest use, for a new crop quickly makes 
its appearance. Even pulling it up by the root 
does it apparently but little harm, for the young 
shoots seem as numerous as ever the next 
season. On close inspection, however, it will 
be found that they are weaker specimens than 
the growth of the preceding year, and this fact 
shows that by constant attention on the part of 
the cultivator the weed may, in a few years, be 
exterminated. Another nail may be driven 
into its coffin by well-draining the land. Cat’s- 
tail usually thrives in damp, heavy soils, the 
cultivation of which is not an easy task. If 
digging and forking can be carried on for a 
longer season, and deep cultivation can be 
practised, the weed will get but little rest, 
and, in consequence, will be the more quickly 
destroyed.— Falconbridge. 

Curious growth on Tulip.— I enclose a curious 
growth of Tulip, which I have not noticed before. A 
bulb seems to have formed in the axil of a leaf, after the 
manner of other plants among the Liliace®. The Tulip 
was a common single scarlet Van Thol.— II. E. Fox. 

The growth is not very unusual.—E d. 


An election of hardy plants.— The 
remarks by the editor respecting a suggested 
election of hardy plants will probably convince 
the readers of Gardening of the need of a more 
thorough election than I originally intended. I 
am convinced that an election on the lines 
suggested—viz., a classification of hardy plants, 
and an election of a certain number in each 
class—would be by far the best. The election 
as originally designed will, therefore, not be 
carried out. I trust to be able, at no distant 
date, to arrange some scheme that will give 
satisfactory and valuable results ; but the 
demands on my time are great, and at present 
I cannot promise to carry out an arrangement 
which would entail so much labour.— Samuel 
Ryder, Jun., Sale , Manchester. 

Original from 
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ROSES. 

BUTTON-HOLE ROSES. 

It may, perhaps, be considered that all Roses are 
suitable for button-holes ; but most people will 
think, as 1 do, that the 'Roses suitable for that 
purpose are limited chiefly to the Noisette and 
Tea-scented varieties, with just a few of the Hy¬ 
brid Perpetuals to furnish bright bits of colour. 
In this, however, as in other matters, we must 
make some allowance for taste, and if the selec¬ 
tion which I shall give does not embrace a suffi¬ 
cient number, the difficulty is soon got over by 
extending the list. My choice lies chiefly among 
the Teas ; of these I should select Mdme. Falcot 
(apricot colour), Letty Coles (pink), Niphetos 
(white), Devoniensis (creamy white), David 
Pradel (pale rose), Elise Sauvage (pale yellow), 
Isabella Sprunt (light yellow) ana Marie Van 
Houtte (yellowish white). Of Moss Rosea I 
would choose Celine (crimson), Lanei (pale rose), 
Marie de Blois (bright rose), and Reine Blanche 
(white). From among Noisettes the following 
mav be chosen:—Celine Forestier (yellow), 
Ophirie (coppery-salmon), and William Allen 
Richardson (deep orange-yellow). My favour¬ 
ite Perpetuals are Duke of Teck (crimson), Red 
Dragon (brilliant crimson), and General Jacque¬ 
minot. It is better to limit the selection to a 
few well-known varieties of distinct colour, for 
the production of flowere during winter, than to 
have a large number of sorts, and my selection 
for that purpose would include General Jacque¬ 
minot, Mdme. Falcot, Elise Sauvage, and 
Devoniensis. I am assuming that the plants 
thus selected are to be planted in a well-made 
border, which is, undoubtedly, the most satis¬ 
factory way of growing them. If to be 
grown in pots, a large number of plants 
will be required in order to keep up a constant 
supply, when Roses are grown under glass 
they are bo accommodating, that they may be 
cultivated in either large or small houses ; the 
primary consideration is to give them plenty of 
light, and this cannot be done in the dead of 
winter, unless they are trained immediately 
under the glass. As great numbers of blooms, 
suitable for bouquet-making, may be cut from 
a limited space when the plants are well-estab¬ 
lished and the management is right, a rather 
small house is to be preferred to a large one. 

The house may be either a lean-to or a 
span-roofed one; a lean-to, 16 feet long, with 
roof lights, lOfeet in length, would furnish plenty 
of Roses all the winter with only a moderate out¬ 
lay for firing. The roots would be better 
inside than out, although an inBide border 
is not an absolute necessity, as if outside 
they could bo protected in the same way as 
many protect the roots of outside Vines. As 
regards the branches, it will be necessary to 
provide wires, placed about 8 inches from the 
glass, on which to train them. Those who may 
wish to grow their Roses in pots should make 
an effort to get some full-sized specimens, 
capable of producing a good number of 
flowers. Plants in 12-inch and 14-inch pots, 
and from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, are 
what should be aimed at, as one large 
plant will furnish more flowers than four 
smaller ones j whether, however, the plants 
are planted out or in pots, a good hold¬ 
ing soil is^ necessary, and nothing in that 
way is so suitable as good, fibrous loam ; in such 
a soil they grow vigorously, without anything 
being mixed with it. If it is necessary to add 
anything to it in order to supply any deficiency of 
fibrous matter, broken bones or charcoal may 
be added at the rate of one-sixth part. In a 
border it will be necessary, after they have been 
planted two years, to keep up fertility by 
means of rich surface-dressings, or frequent 
applications of liquid manure. Specimens 
grown in pots may also be kept in a satisfactory 
condition for two years by the same means, 
without repotting, but, in that case, it is im¬ 
portant to keep the drainage right, as a falling 
off in the number of flowers may result from 
bad drainage, whether the plants are in pots or 
in borders. If they are expected to produce 
flowers during winter, they will require special 
treatment. Where a house is devoted to them, 
the lights Bhould be taken off the roof at the 
end of J tine, so as to expose the branches to the 
air and rains of the summer months, treatment 
which will be found to build them up in strength, 
far they get weakened faring winter; what 
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pruning they require should be done at the time 
when the lights are taken off, but severe 
pruning must be avoided. A few branches only 
should be cut out when crowded. Early in 
autumn they will begin to grow again, and 
every shoot made at that time and during the 
winter should be preserved. If the treatment 
has been right, they will be bristling with 
flower-buds in October, when it will be desir¬ 
able to replace the lights. Fire-heat must be 
given according to the time when they are 
wanted to be in flower. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals and Moss varieties 
are not well suited for flowering during winter, 
unless they are in a good border and the Branches 



CaJopogon pnlohellus. See p. 268. 

are trained up under the glass; even then they 
are not equal to Teas. Moss varieties should 
be attempted in pots only, and the middle of 
February is as soon as they can be had in 
flower in a satisfactory condition. Pot-grown 
specimens of Teas for winter-flowering should 
be repotted or top-dressed with fresh soil in 
June, and the plants placed out-of-doors, in a 
sheltered and shady corner; they should re¬ 
main there until the end of August, and then 
be set in full sunshine until the time 
arrives to take them under cover for the winter. 
Where there is a large demand for Roses early 
in autumn, it is best to depend on Tea-scented 
varieties grown in pots. The specimens should 
be of good size, and ought not to be encouraged 
to flower too freely during summer; a larger 
number of flowers will be obtained in autumn if 
the buds are removed before they open. This 


should be done for about ten weeks, commenc¬ 
ing in the early part of June; and then, if the 
pots in which the plants are growing are 
plunged to their rims in a shady border, the 
lants will get comparative rest, and when 
rought into warmer quarters by the middle of 
August they will quickly start into fresh 
growth and produce a fair crop of flowers for 
several weeks— i. t ., if they have the protection 
of a greenhouse early in the autumn.— Taunton. 

Polyantha Roses. —This is a very inter¬ 
esting group of small-flowered Roses, excellent 
for forcing in pots, and as they continue to 
make growth they also have a perpetual habit 
of flowering, each new shoot terminating in a 
cluster of blossoms. They flower freely in 
5-inch and 6-inch pots, and are easily pro¬ 
pagated, either by means of root-grafting or by 
cuttings. They are also cheap enough now to 
enable everybody to grow them either in pots 
or in beds. Mignonette is a charming little 
Rose, bright pink when it first opens; Anna 
Maria de Montravel, white, is a perfect little 
fairy Rose, and forces well; The Pet, white, 
shading to pink ; Perle d’Or, nankeen-yellow; 
Paquerette, white, very double; and Mdlle. 
C4cile Brunner, bright peach, with a yellow 
shading, are all good.—E. H. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary.—July 26 th to 
July 31«£.* 

Sowed Cabbages, Turnips, prickly Sploaoh, Horn Carrots, 
Parsley, Lettuces. Endives, Radishes, and early Newington 
Dwarf French Beans, the last on a south border, where 

g rotection can be given in autumn. Planted late Broccoli, 
russels Sprouts, curled Kale, and Walcheren Cauli¬ 
flowers. Gathered bush fruits for preserving. Harvested 
Shallots. Staked Chrysanthemums in pots; give liquid 
manure daily now, and sprinkle the foliage with clean soft 
water twice a-day. Nailed in young wood on Rose wall; 
cut off dead blossoms. Budded Briers, working up a 
stock of the most robust kinds. Merveille de Lyons is 
one of the best pale-coloured Roses; It is of dwarf, sturdy 
habit Violet Bouyer, a descendant of Jules Margottin, 
is another good pale-coloured Rose. Removed laterals 
from Apricots on wall. Gave the bed of Lily of the Valley, 
intended for forcing next year, a soaking of liquid manure 
to plump up the crowns. Nailed in young wood of 
Peaches on walls. Removed laterals from trees in orchard- 
house. Sprinkled a little artificial manure on inside 
border, and gave a soaking of water. Exposed the fruit 
by pushing the leaves on one side, or removing a leaf here 
and there where neoessary, in order to oolour the fruit 
Prepared manure for Mushroom bed. 

Thinned the growth of Cucumbere in pit, adding a light 
top-dressing, and watering. Stopped and pegged out late- 
planted Melons. Re-arranged conservatory, bringing away 
those plants which have done flowering, and taking up 
others from the growing-house. Keeping the Camellias 
in border rather dry to encourage bud formation. Trained 
creepers, Fuchsias, &o. ; the Fuchsias are receiving weak 
liquid manure twice a-week. Weeded rookery, cutting 
away dead flowers, and pruned Ivy and other creepers, 
though not closely, as more freedom is permitted here. 
Put In outtings of Carnations under handlights under 
north wall; these never fail to root. Pruned Holly hedge 
with knife. Tied up Lettuoes to blanch, and Cauliflowers 
to presene them from the hot sunshine. Shifted on 
winter-flowering Begonias, Justidas, and Euphorbias. 
Planted a new Strawberry bed on the ground from which 
early Potatoes have been lifted. Gave a top-dressing of 
soot and lime, hoeing it over deeply, and making firm by 
treading. The ground was well manured and deeply 
woiked in winter, before the Potatoes were planted, with 
a view to the Strawberries following. Mulched Scarlot 
Runners. Planted out more Celery ; there is an increas¬ 
ing demand for this now, as it is frequently cooked as a 
vegetable. 


Greenhouse. 

Fuchsias. —These plants are so easily pro¬ 
pagated from cattings that they may be struck 
at any time of the year when young shoots of a 
suitable character can be had. The most com¬ 
mon way of proceeding is to start old plants in 
some heat at the beginning of the year, when 
they quickly produce quantities of young shoots 
that can be taken off and struck. But where 
there is not the convenience of a structure that 
is kept considerably warmer than a greenhouse, 
this cannot be done, and it is well to strike 
cuttings now ; if kept slowly growing through 
the winter, they will in the Bpring make nice 
flowering plants, that will be found much better 
adapted for growing in small greenhouses than 
large, old examples. The cuttings should con¬ 
sist of two or three joints of the points of such 

* The “ Extracts ” published this year in G-ardkxino are 
compiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make such allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered necessary by the distance 
of their localities from this county. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south coast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands and the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published In former years referred 
more especially to the home oountiee. 
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shoots as art in a free state of growth ; hard, 
wiry shoots, that have flower-buds in them, do 
not strike well. If a little warmth oan begiven 
them, they will form roots more quickly. Where 
an ordinary hot*bed is available, whereon to 
stand the pots oontaining the cuttings, with 
propagating glasses over them, they will, if 
kept moist sod shaded from the sun, root in 
a few weeks, and should then be potted off 
singly. 

Lobjelia oardin alis. —The brilliant colour, 
combined with the habit of growth, of this fine 
old herbaceous plant, renders it one of the best 
that amateurs can cultivate in pots, for, though 
it is sufficiently hardy to stand ordinary winters 
in the most favourable parts of the country, and 
in others it is kept under glass in the winter, 
and planted out in the open ground in spring, it 
is, nevertheless, equally suitable for greenhouse 
deooration. For plants consisting of single 
crowns, pots 6 inches in diameter are large 
enough ; out now, when they have got full of 
roots, and will be pushing up their stems for 
flowering, care must be taken that the soil is 
never allowed to get dry. They ought to have 
manure water once a*week. Whether grown 
singly, in the way described, or several crowns 
together, in larger pots, each shoot should have 
a small stick to support it. Until the flowers 
are about to open, the plants are better stood 
out-of-doors, in an open position; but, like 
most other things that are so treated, the 
pots should be plunged in coal ashes. The 
■oil, then, does not dry up so quickly, and much 
trouble is saved in watering, and, in addition, 
the plants will be found to grow better. 

Tritonias. —These plants, although they also 
do well in the open ground, are equally adapted 
for pot culture, flowering, as they do, in the 
late summer and autumn months, when there is 
comparatively little bloom in greenhouses. They 
are easily grown, and well adapted to the wants 
of amateurs. T. aurea is the best known kind, 
and is a beautiful variety, but there are others 
equally attractive, ranging in colour from bright 
scarlet to blush white, and yellow. They look 
well when grown ten or twelve together in 
9-inch or 10 Inch pots. Much of the success in 
flowering them well depends upon the treatment 
they receive at the present time. The soil will 
now be full of roots, and they should have 
manure-water once in the oourse of a week or 
ten days. The pots should be plunged in ashes 
in the open-air; this prevents slugs harbouring 
about them. 

Lilibs. —The attention of amateurs haB before 
been drawn to the desirable properties of the 
many beautiful varieties of Lilies now in culti¬ 
vation, for growing in pots. The different 
species vary so much in the time of flowering, 
that, where there is the advantage of a warm 
as well as a cool house, some or other of the 
various kinds may be had in bloom from 
February to the middle of September, com¬ 
mencing with L. Harrisi, to be followed by the 
kindred speoies, L. eximeum, and the hardy 
white L. candidum, with various others, such 
as L. Krameri, L. Wallichianum, L. Washing¬ 
tonian um, L. pardalinum, L. Thunbergianum, 
L. aura turn, L. speciosum, &c. The treatment 
should be such as will induce the plants to 
flower well during the current season, and also 
enable them to bloom satisfactorily in years to 
come. To do this, it is neoess&ry that their 
wants should be as well attended to after 
they have flowered as in their early stages. 
When the plants have bloomed, there 
must be no neglect in keeping the soil 
moderately moist, reducing the amount of 
water as the leaves and stems begin to turn 
yellow and die off, after which the soil Bhould 
be kept just slightly moist. After the blooming 
is over, they are best removed from the green¬ 
house to the open air. Attend well to the 
wants of such plants of L. auratum as are yet 
to flower, and to the different varieties of L 
■peciosum, which is one of the most useful of 
all for late blooming. In addition to giving 
manure-water to the roots, the foliage should be 
frequently syringed with clean water, which 
will do much towards keeping it clear from 
aphides. If these attack the plants they should 
be at once fumigated, as the flower buds will be 
deformed if the insects are allowed to remain 
on them. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. —It will shortly 
be time to put in seed pf these showy decorative 
plants. Those w|io do n^t *. ve M eir own seed 


should be careful to procure such as may be 
relied on as being of a good strain. An inferior 
article is dear, however little it oosts, as the 
plants raised from indifferent seed require just 
as much room and attention as the best do 
The seed is small and requires careful treatment. 
The best way to proceed is to procure a large 
shallow pan, whioh drain, and fill with finely - 
sifted loam, to which add sufficient leaf-mould, 
also sifted, and sand to make the compost light 
—as if it is at all heavy and adhesive, when 
the seedlings have to be pricked off, instead of 
coming up with all their roots attached, the 
young fibres get broken, and a considerable 
check in the growth is caused. Let the pan be 
tolerably full of soil, press the surface even, and 
water so as to fill up the openings, otherwise 
the seeds may get too deep. Let the material 
dry a little, and then sow the seed thinly, cover¬ 
ing it very slightly with the soil. Stand the 
pan in a frame or greenhouse, and shade closely 
to keep the soil from drying, so that it may not 
be necessary to give much water until the 
seed vegetates. As soon as the little plants 
appear, put the pan close to the glass, shade 
when the sun is bright, keep tbe soil fairly 
moist, and give air freely in the daytime. 

Humka elegans. —The pleasant, aromatic 
smell of this old-fashioned plant is liked by 
many, and its elegant habit of growth renders it 
suitable for associating with greenhouse plants 
that produce more conspicuous flowers. Young 
plants raised from seed sown in the spring must 
not be kept too long confined in little pots, as 
if the roots get cramped in the early stages of 
growth, nothing that can be done afterwards 
will induce the plants to move freely, or preserve 
the lower leaves in the condition they should 
maintain all through the ensuing summer. 
Plants that were moved into 3-incn or 4-inoh 
pots, from the seed-pan, should, as soon as the 
roots have got well hold of the soil, be moved 
to others 8 inches or 10 inches in diameter; 
give them good, rich soil, as the plant, being 
a free-grower, does best when well sustained. 
These pots will be large enough to winter the 

S lants in. A cold frame, with plenty of air on 
ay and night, is the best place for them during 
the summer. The material on which the pots 
stand (coal ashes are the best), should be kept 
damp ; this will accelerate growth, and help 
to keep down red spider, to which this Humea 
is somewhat subject Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Hoeing among flowers. —Nothing encou- 
rages growth so much as stirring the surface of 
the sou. I do not mean a mere scratch, but to 
loosen it up at least an inch deep, and the 
oftener this can be done the better; this is a 
direct incentive to industry. Trimness and 
order are now important There are degrees 
in all things, and the keeping of each part of 
the garden should be in association with the 
character of its surroundings. Rough, unmown 
Grass among flower-beds must always be an 
eyesore, but there are positions that may be 
given up more to nature with advantage. The 
Foxglove, the Snapdragon, the Honeysuckle, 
and the rampant-growing Roses, will fit in here 
well. Weeds and litter are a nuisance every¬ 
where. The Snapdragons and Foxgloves are 
now among the snowiest things in the garden ; 
but there is a considerable difference in the 
quality of their flowers, and the best varieties 
take up no more space than the common things, 
and are just as easy to grow. The best plan 
is, for those who get hold of a good strain, to 
gave their own seeds, and this refers as well to 
all plants raised from seeds. The Snapdragons 
or Antirrhinums have been much improved, 
but plants in the flower-beds should not be 
allowed to seed indiscriminately, as seed¬ 
bearing stops the effectiveness of the plants at 
once ; the moment a plant begins to ripen seeds 
it ceases to produce flowers. And this simple 
fact is worth consideration. If we prevent a 
plant seeding we prolong its life. An annual 
that usually produces Beeas and dies oan be kept 
in blossom by picking off its seeds. 

Tea Roses have been beautiful this season, 
and the colours are bright and dear. The 
secret of their successful culture is to plant in 
deep rich soil, to propagate from cuttings, and 
to nave a oonstant stream of young plants 
coming on. Cuttings of young wood lust 
getting firm will root now in Cocoa-fibre, 


where there is just the least bit of bottom-heatj 
moist sawdust will'do as well. 

Edging plants, to be kept in good order, re¬ 
quire frequent attention in pegging and 
trimming. The Sedums must have all flowers 
picked off, as they look so rusty when they die 
off. The best, and moat durable, of the light- 
coloured edging plants is Euonymus radioana 
variegata. Cuttings root fredy now under a 
hand-light in a shady place. Holly hedges must 
be pruned with the knife. 

Fruit Garden. 

The Vinery. —Where the Grapes are subject 
to any diseases, these will soon manifest them¬ 
selves. Spotting, scalding, cracking, and 
shanking, generally make their appearance, if 
at all, when the Grapes are taking their final 
swelling. Scalding and cracking are more 
troublesome in some varieties than others. 
Lady Do woe’s, and Madresfield Court Muscat, 
for instance, in some places, scald and craok a 

g ood deal. Plenty of good foliage, and a dry, 
uoyant, freely-circulating atmosphere, com¬ 
bined with a well-drained border, are the best 
remedies. The same circumstances will have 
some influence upon shanking, inasmuch 
as shanking may proceed from badly-ripened 
wood ; but deficient root action is the chief 
cause. I remember one bad case of shanking, 
where it was caused by excessive pinching of 
the young shoots, and it gradually disappeared 
when more freedom was given. The fruit of 
Vines rooting near the surface rarely shank, 
unless they are overcropped. 

The Gooseberry Crop is an enormous one 
this year, and the bushes ought to be eased of a 
part of their load as soon as possible. The 
Warrington is one of the most useful Goose¬ 
berries grown. A few bushes should be netted 
up now, for late use. Those who fail to obtain 
a crop of Gooseberries should alter their system 
of pruning, and leave in more young wood. 

Orchard house. —A determined fight should 
be made against the inroads of the red spider, 
should it make its appearance. Plenty of clean 
rain-water, forcibly applied through the engine, 
is the best remedy. This should be carried out 
every afternoon at four o’clock; close the 
house for a ooupleof hours afterwards, and then 
give a little air along the back for the night. 
Increasing the ventilation at six o’clock in the 
morning. 

American blight.— If this pest appears on 
the Apple trees, attack with Gishurst com¬ 
pound, worked into a strong lather; rub it 
well into the cracks and crevices of the bark 
with a hard brush. Paraffin oil will answer 
the same purpose, applied in the same way. 

Planting Strawberries. —This is the best 
season in the whole year for making new plan¬ 
tations of Strawberries. Make the ground 
firm before planting, and press the plants 
well down. President, Sir J. Paxton, and 
James Veitch, are good main crop varieties. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Vegetables for exhibition. —In selecting 
the dishes of vegetables for the show, the 
schedule must be strictly adhered to. Often, 
when acting as a judge, I have been compelled 
to disqualify what would otherwise have been a 
winning exhibit because the number was in 
excess of that mentioned in the schedule. 
Inexperienced exhibitors often deceive them¬ 
selves ; they think that so long as the number 
on their dishes does not fall below that men¬ 
tioned in the schedule, they may show any 
number; but there must be the exact number, or 
the judges are bound to disqualify—they have no 
option. Again, the mistake is often made of 
selecting the largest Potatoes, Cabbages, &o , 
even though they may be coarse and overgrown. 
If a Potato, or a Cabbage, or a Tomato, oi 
Cauliflower, be close ana well-grown, aDd of 
even, handsome shape, it cannot well V>e too 
large. The same rule applies to Peas and 
Beans—a long, green poa, well filled, will, 
in a general way, beat the small one. In the 
case of French Beans the pods cannot be too 
long, if they are young and tender. I give the 
following collection of vegetables, in about their 
order of merit, as they appear on the exhibition 
table: Peas, Tomatoes, Cauliflowers, French 
Beans, Scarlet Runners, Cabbages, Vegetable 
Marrows, long pod Beans, Onions, Turnips, 
Carrots, and Parsnips ; Cucumbers and Mush¬ 
rooms, when igood, add weight. Globe Artt- 
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hofces are not a cottager’s vegetable, but they 
ometimea appear in their collections. Winter 
Ipinaeh is one of the very best winter and 
. pring vegetables. It is rather too Boon to sow 
< he main crop yet, but a small sowing will be 
useful; sow after early Potatoes. 

General work.— Continue to plant winter 
Greens, Celery, and Endive. Make another 
owing of Lettuce (Brown Cos and Tom Thumb), 
'nd curled Endive. Earth up early-planted 
Brussels Sprouts and Veitch’s autumn Cauli- 
:lower. Sow Cabbages, and plant out Cole- 
worts about a foot apart; they will be appre¬ 
ciated in the winter. Put out a good patch of 
Tom Thumb Savoy, keep the Tomatoes thin in 
growth, and regularly trained. Take up and 
Harvest Shallots. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Asters, which may be grown to perfection in 
any town garden, with very little trouble, 
should be well-watered in dry weather, if they 
are to succeed satisfactorily. If the soil in 
which they are planted is sufficiently deep and 
rich, little but pure water will be needed ; but 
if it is at all wanting in fertilising matter, it 
Would be better to water the plants twice a 
Week with some rather strong liquid manure, 
(towage, or even soap-suds. So far, AsterB 
appear to be doing very well this season, and, 
with a continuance of favourable weather, a 
fine bloom may be expected. For bedding or 
massing, the dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered 
Variety is the best, and this class is more gener¬ 
ally grown for jotting than any other; as 
single specimens, in mixed borders, or for exhi¬ 
bition, the Victoria are to be preferred ; and 
for ordinary garden decoration, the Pajouy- 

1 lowered are well worthy of attention. It is 
>iot yet too late to plant Asters out for 
late blooming, particularly if a slight pro¬ 
tection can be given when the blooms 
expand. Beds of Stocks ought now to be in 
full beauty. The finest Stocks we ever had 
Were grown hardly a mile from London-bridge, 
and, the best seed being purchased, and all the 
rank growers discarded, not one in twenty was 
single. 

Dahlias must receive constant attention in 
the way of staking, tying, removing the side- 
shoots, and syringing. It is a great mistake 
to allow the strength of these plants to be 
diverted by a host of side-growths that will 
probably not bloom. Three or four main stems 
are quite enough to a plant of ordinary 
strength, particularly If large blooms are de¬ 
sired. 

Chrysanthemums in pots must have abun¬ 
dance of water, and if they have now been 
potted some time, and the pots are full of roots, 
a dose of some liquid manure twice a-week will 
do them more good than harm, though the 
buds may not yet have appeared. Small 
plants that have been stopped, and have 
broken again, may still be potted into 6-inch 
and 6-inch sizes. If a quantity of cut bloom 
is a desideratum, and there is plenty of glass 
accommodation, the best way is to grow on 
good healthy plants of free-flowering varieties 
that bloomed in 6-inch or 7-inch pots the 
previous season. Clean these over in spring, 
stopping all strong shoots, and some time m 
June give them a good shift into 12-inch or 
15-inch pots, or they may even be shifted twice. 
Stake the shoots out carefully, feed well, and 
you will have a grand lot of medium-sized, well- 
formed blooms. In this way we have had 
plants of Mrs. Rundle, Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
ac., 6 feet high, and quite as much through 
the second year, which afforded us more than 
twice the quantity of bloom that small plants 
occupying the same space would have done. 
Sow seed of 

Herbaceous Calceolarias and Cinerarias 
for flowering next spring. The former are 
especially worthy of attention, succeeding 
well in town air, with proper attention. 
We used to do them best by sowing in boxes 
under a hand-light at the foot of a north wall 
U.July or August, and, when strong enough, 
pricking them off, at first 1 inch, and afterwards 

2 inches apart, in other boxes, wintering them in 
the boxes in a cool greenhouse, and potting off 
•ingly in February. Good plants cannot be 

f 'Offn in less than 6-inch pots, and if they are 
inches or 8 inches across, so much the better. 
Cinerarias should be grown so as to 
Digitized by vjtjK 


in the flowering pots in January or February— 
not before, as they will not expand kindly 
during the short days in town air. Push 
Chinese Primulas on as fast as possible, using 
the syringe freely over them in bright, hot 
weather. They grow best in a cool frame or 
pit, facing north, during this and next month. 
The present is a good time to make a sowing of 
Cyclamen. The seed should be placed in boxes 
in a cool pit, and kept moist and shaded. But 
unless there is a low, close house, or pit, pretty 
well heated, in which to grow them, it is not 
of much use attempting their culture in towns. 
Fuchsias, Balsams, and Pelargoniums, coming 
on for late bloom, will derive benefit from almost 
any quantity of liquid manure that may be 
afforded them. • B. C. R. 


FRUIT. 

Strawberries.— How frequently do we find 
in the gardens of amateurs Strawberry beds 
that produce an enormous quantity of leaf- 
growth and runners, but the fruit small and out 
of all proportion to the strength of the plants. 
This is, in a great measure, the result of start¬ 
ing with young plants from an Indifferent or 
mixed stock, on which but little care, in the 
way of selection, has been bestowed for years. 
It is only by constant care and watchfulness 
in removing any that show a tendency to 
degenerate, that any kind can be kept true, 
and up to its original excellence. If anyone 
doubts this assertion, let him go carefully over 
any bed, and note the quantity of runners that 
a good fruitful plant will send out, and compare 
it with one that is nearly barren; he will soon 
see the reason why these worthless plants soon 
smother the good ones, and get the soil to 
themselves. It is the very worst economy to 
start with plants of doubtful origin, even if 
they are extra strong and fine-looking; far 
better have much smaller ones from plants 
that are known to havo matured good crops. 
This is the time to make fresh plantations. 
Have the soil well-prepared by deep cultiva¬ 
tion and liberal enriching, for they require 
neither digging nor forking after they are 
planted ; keep the surface clear of weeds by 
hoeing, an 1 apply the manure as a mulching or 
top-dressing, and it is surprising what a quan¬ 
tity of fruit can be grown on a small area. 
There are plenty of sorts; Sir J. Paxton, Pre¬ 
sident, Sir Charles Napier, Keen’s Seedling, 
Eleanor, and Dr. Hogg, are good reliable fill- 
basket kinds.— J. Groom. 

Purohaeinff fruit-treea— In purchasing 
fruit trees it is important to havo them true to 
name. It is very disappointing when, after a 
year or two’s culture, it is found that some 
worthless variety has been substituted for a 
good one. I am aware that mistakes do some¬ 
times happen which are difficult to avoid, but I 
can also say that there are instances in which 
wrong varieties have been sent out that could 
scarcely be attributed to mistakes. Choose 
clean, evenly-balanced young trees, vigorous in 
growth, and avoid those of a sickly, stunted 
character, as such seldom make thrifty trees. 
Never purchase trees with Moss or Lichen grow¬ 
ing on them, or any that are affected with 
canker or blight. Those who have not sufficient 
knowledge or experience to select good plants 
will find it best to leave their selection to some 
reliable nurseryman, who makes a specialty of 
growing fruit-treea for sale.—W. N. 

Gathering Peaches. —Peaches, whether 
grown under glass, or on walls in the open air, 
should never, if possible, be allowed to fall 
from the trees. If permitted to hang until they 
fall, by reason of their weight, such fruits may 
be considered to be, to some extent, over-ripe. 
It is not, of course, possible to always prevent 
Peaches from falling, but it is advisable during 
the ripening season to examine them daily, 
avoiding, at the same time, anything in the 
shape of pressure ; merely raise the fruit gently 
with the hand, and, if it has reached the 
desired stage of maturity, it will readily separate 
from the tree. The practised eye will soon see 
when this condition has been arrived at, and, if 
daily inspections are made, very few will drop. 
Fruit thus gathered, too, will improve in flavour 
rather than otherwise—i.e., if placed in a cool, 
dry fruit room for some forty-eight hours, more 
or less; but if this period is much exceeded, the 
flavour will deteriorate, although Peaches are 


frequently tolerably good when kept for a longer 
time—even for a week, or ten days. Fruits 
allowed to remain upon the trees until they 
beoome so ripe as to fall, should be used as soon 
afterwards as possible ; such fruits should not 
be selected for travelling, although they may 
appear to be free from bruises. A very general 
practice is to suspend a net under Peach trees to 
catch the fallen fruit; but not infrequently It 
sustains serious injury, as, if allowed to remain 
for any length of time, it forms, by its weight, 
a sort of pocket in the net, and other fruits that 
fall roll and strike against each other with con¬ 
siderable force. Therefore, a thick layer of soft 
Rye or Oat straw is, perhaps, better even than 
a net.—P. G. 

Pruning Gooseberry bushes, —In 
Gardenino, for July 3, there is a paragraph 
relating to the pruning of Gooseberry bushes. 
We used to have ours pruned every year, until 
about four years ago, when I received from a 
market-gardener a hint which proved most 
valuable : “We gardeners never prune our own 
bushes.” Since that time our bushes have been 
each season laden with fruit, which has weighed 
down the branches to the ground, every bough 
looking more like a string of small Onions than 
anything else. Unfortunately, last autumn, 
through some mistake during absence from 
home, a gardener pruned the bushes once more, 
and the consequence is that during -the long 
cold spring the birds ate most of the few young 
shoots remaining, and we have this year only 
the quantity of Gooseberries that we had under 
the old system, and the berries are no larger 
than when more plentiful. I may say that from 
one of the bushes last year we gathered fifteen 
quarts of berries, and bad not stripped the tree 
then.—B. S. * 

To destroy Moss, or Lichen, on fruit 
trees there is nothing better than lime, thinned 
to the consistency of whitewash, and strained 
through a wire-sieve or thin canvas to exclude 
all rough sediment. It will then be ready for 
applying to the trees, either by means of a 
syringe, or garden engine. For the destruction 
of scale and American blight I have tried many 
insecticides, but have found nothing better or 
cheaper than soft soap and paraffin oil, prepared 
in the following manner : To make four gallons 
of the mixture, take half a-pound of soap and 
half-a-pint of paraffin ; place them in a bucket, 
or other suitable vessel, and add two to three 
quarts of boiling water ; stir the mixture until 
the so&p is dissolved, and then add the re¬ 
mainder of the water. This mixture may be 
applied by means of a syringe in the following 
manner : Draw up a syringeful and discharge 
it into the bucket, and when the mixture is 
agitated, draw up another, and apply it to the 
tree. As American blight winters in the soil 
underneath the trees, it would be advisable to 
have the soil removed from under affected trees 
to a safe distance and burned, so as to entirely 
eradicate the insect.—W. N. 

The beet Plum.—If I had space for only one Plum- 
tree. that one would be the Victoria. I have grown 
Plums in a good many counties, and in all eorts of soils, 
aspects, and situation*, and hardly ever failed to get a erop 
of this kind.—J. G. t Hunts. 


Liquid ammonia for Bluffs.—I often 
notice in Gardening complaints of the depreda¬ 
tion of slugs in gardens, and have read the 
various ways of getting rid of those paste 
suggested by correspondents ; I have, however, 
not seen one mode, which I have found easy, 
cheap, and efficacious. One part of common 
liquid ammonia, such as is used by laundresses, 
in five or six parts of water. Water from a 
rose in the evening, or in wet weather, and 
every slug it touches will be killed. It is well 
known that slugs are fond of Pyrethrnms. I 
watered one with the dilution mentioned, and, 
though I could not see a slug on it, as Boon aa 
the water touched them they appeared, and 
immediately died. The mixture would be 
beneficial to the plants. The Rev. Mr. Wood 
(in one of whose publications I first saw this 
plan mentioned), recommends it especially, 
as the slug dies immediately, and does not 
linger as when lime or salt touches it. Of 
course, shell snails, unless turned over, would 
not be injured by it.—J. B. 

Our readers will Jcindly remember that we art at «B 
times glad to receive /or engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, csjeciaMy qf 
gardens of an artistic or' natural character, 
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THE BEST IVIES. the bottom. The result will be a clean stem, 

j and the head can be trained to any desired 
Iyt U bast known tooau a climber ; but the I *hape, or it may be left to grow at its will. 


uses to whioh it may be put are very numerous. 
It is one of the best plants for oovering walls 
and palings. It has a good effect in pots, 
under in winter. Edgings for beda are 

made of it; and nothing is more useful for 
covering the ground under trees. Plunged in 
beds, in pots, with a piece of crock under them, 
to keep ont worms, it looks well, 
mixed with Yews or Hollies, in 


quickly covered. A handle placed at each end 
of the box will enable it to be easily carried 
outdoors, so that the plants may be thoroughly 
Pyramids are the easiest forms in which to train j watered and syringed. Pot plants may be 


large 




Ivies in pots. Take the young shoots upright, plaoed along the front of the box, on the soil, or 
by inserting a few stakes in the pots. Let the | the surface may be covered with Selaginella 
soil be good loam and rotten manure. Twine denticulata, mixed with cut blooms ot lar 
the side-shoots round the stakes, which will flowers. 

soon be furnished. In the Propagation. —Ivy may be propagated by 

autumn, after growth is means of seeds, cuttings, layers, and grafts, 
finished, tie the stakes When the seeds are thoroughly ripe, gather 
firmly together at the top. them and sow them on a bed of sandy soil, and 
If the Ivies have grown keep the ground clear of weeds ; when of suffi- 
freely, they will be of sufh- cient size, plant them in rows in a nursery bed, 
cient Hire to be effective, ami, after they are strong enough, plant them 
and may be kept in the out where they may be required. Variegated 
same pots for several years, if, kinds rarely come true from seed, but they may 
during the summer, the pots be be propagated by taking off young shoots 
plunged in rotten leaves, or Cocoa- 4 inches long, with some green in their leaves, 
nut fibre refuse, and kept well- and inserting them in sandy soil, under a hand- 
watered. Plants so treated make ~ 

good specimens, either for flower¬ 
beds or conservatory during * inter. 

Umbrellas may be formed by taking | claws, and inserting them in pots or in the 
a shoot straight up, and training ground; if this be done in June or July, they 
it out on a head of wirework, until seldom fail to root. Long shoots may also be 
the outline is covered ; then pinch pegged down on any damp soil, in the form of 
the side-shoots in, so as to form the layers ; they root quickly in old Cocoa-nut 
head into a dense mass of foliage, refuse. Ivy may also be increased as followi: 
The side-shoots from the ikm must In July get some long cuttings, and, instead of 
afterwards be removed, as pro- putting them upright in pots, peg them firmly 
vionaly stated. This style is useful down all round on the soil ; those will root at 
in house decoration. Bushes can be every joint, and as many plants can be made of 
grown, in pots, of either the climb- them as may be desirable. It may also be 
lug or fruiting varieties. 1 have seen grafted with success. It will grow in any soil 


il- and inserting them in sandy soil, under a nana- 
it glass. Cuttings may be quickly struck by 
r- taking off young shoots from a wall, to which 
r. they have attached themselves by their fleshy 


the yellow-berried variety (H. ohry- 
socarpa) look beautiful in winter, 
with its bright berries and green 
foliage. It takes a long time to grow 
good bush specimens. They should 


In all’respects hey require the 
sumo treatment as the others. All 
fruiting varieties are useful in 
making bushes, in pots, for plung¬ 
ing in the flower garden auring 
winter. 

Ivy screens for fireplaces.— 


A box of suitable width¬ 
is used on window-ledges- 


should 


winter, when many 
shrubs are bare and 
leafless. It may be 
grown in a variety of 
forms, such as stan¬ 
dards, bashes, pyra¬ 
mids, and umbrellas. 

The vigorous 

GREEN-LEA VXD kinds 
make good standards. Strike the cut¬ 
tings in pots in July and August, and 
keep them in a cold frame during winter. 

In April, pick out those with straight 
leaders, and plant them ont in well- 
manured loamy soil, keeping them 
trained to stakes, and in July pinch the 
side-shoots into two or three leaves; 
the next season, out the leaders back to 
the height required for the season. Let 
side-growths of the head push forward, 
and train them so as to keep vigour in them, 
but pinch the side-shoots in, so as net to 
let them take the lead, and the following season 
cut tiis leaders back to two or three buds. 
Follow this treatment for about four years, and 
good specimens, fit to be planted in borders for 
ornament, will assuredly be obtained. After 
they are in the borders, remove the side-shoots 
from the stem, a few' at a t?nic*lWiBning at 
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in the open ground, but for pots it requires 
good loam, manure, and leaf-mould, especially 
U desired to remain in the pots for any time. 
The large green leaved and freo-growing varie- 
_ _ t.es thrive in a moist, rich soil, but variegated 

never be pruned, unless a strong kinds require material of a poorer character, so 
shoot pushes out beyond the rest, as to retain their bright colours. If too richly 
i— fed, they are liable to become green. If good 

variegated specimens be required, the soil most 
suitable for them is a light loam, mixed with 
brick rubbish. They should be treated, as a 
matter of course, in all respects as hardy plants, 
and be freely exposed to the weather. Diffe.ent 
aspects give different colours. Some of the 
Ivy may, during the summer dark deep shades are obtained by exposure on 
season, be very usefully employed a damp north wall, while the richer blotches 
in the making of fireplace screens, are better when fully exposed ; but in all cases 
' ^ uch as | shelter and shade promote free growth, and 

bring out the rich green hues. The best Ivies 
for walls are 
the fast-grow¬ 
ing, large- 
leaved kinds 
—vix., Hedera 
c&nariensis, 
algeriensis, 
and Rffigneri- 
ana. The com¬ 
mon English 
Hedera Helix 
looks neat and 
clings closely, 
but grows 
much more 
slowly. The 
variegated 
kinds look well 
on walls also. 
When a wall 
is desired to 
be covered 
with Ivy, strong, vigorous 
subjects should Ira ob¬ 
tained, and the ground 
forked up. Plant them in 
April, giving them fre¬ 
quent attention in water¬ 
ing and nailing, until they 
attach themselves, when 
they will require only 
periodical examinations 
lor the falling away of a 
few stray shoots. After 
the Ivy is thoroughly 

be fitted up, at the back, with a wire-screen j established, it should be examined each year in 
gh to 


TP v 1 ! 


Ferns and Ivj on old wall. 


i year 

high enough to reach the top of the grate. March, and all leaves and laterals cut back to 
Over the holes in the bottom of the box the stem, which operation will give the Ivy a 


operati w 

some broken orocks should be placed, and bare appoaronce for a time, but it will after- 
over the crocks a layer of Cocoa fibre. The wards push forward its leaves, and have a neat 
box should then be filled up with a mixture of 
rotten turf and some sharp, gritty sand. In 
this compost plants of Ivy should be put firmly 
and rather thiokly, so that the screen may be 


and pleasing appearance during the remainder 
of the season. 

Varieties. —The following are some of the 
varieties with which I am acquainted, and they 
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consist of the smallest and largest-leaved kinds 
in cultivation: H. oanariensis, algeriensis, 
Ragneriana, dentata, digitata, digitata nova, 
tanrioa, Donerailensis (minima) maonlata, ele- 
gantissima, sagittofolia, and ohrysocarpa. 

_ A. 

Culture of Odontogloaeaum orispum 
(Alexandras) (see p. 250).—The treatment of 
this, and all the best of the oool-bonse Orchids, 
is oI the simplest description; and they may be j 
easily grown by those wno know little of garden 
or hot-noose management. Most of the growers 
of these plants near London seem to be 
intimately acquainted with the sale-rooms, and 
know well where to purchase their plants, and 
how much they are worth. Those who prefer 
to purchase in the nursery need only turn to 
the advertisement part of Gardening, and they 
can make a choioe of dealers, who will supply 
good plants at a reasonable price. From a con¬ 
siderable experience, 1 recommend plants at five 
shillings to ten shillings each, as being cheaper, 
in the end, than the small bits sold for a 
few penoe each, by the dozen or hundred, 
in the sale-rooms. When the plants are 
received, clean off all dead and deoaying 
matter, and sponge with rain-water any dust 
from the bulbs. Prepare some clean pots of 
small size, which should be quite half full of 
drainage. The potting material must be ready 
—clean live Sphagnum, some dry fibrous peat, 
from which the earthy particles have been sifted, 
and a pot containing clean potsherds, broken 
up, with an equal portion of oharooal, in pieoes 
as large as Filberts ; a little larger or smaller 
does not matter. Mix the peat and Sphagnum 
in equal portions, and add to it a quantity of 
the broken pots and charcoal. The process of 
potting oonsists in first placing a layer of clean 
Sphagnum over the drainage, and potting the 
punt firmly with the compost described 
above, finishing it off in the form of a 
cone, or rather half-ball, such as an Orange 
would assume, if cut through and laid on 
the pot with the cut portion under. The 
base of the bulbs should just be covered, 
and no more. When the plants are potted, 
place them near the glass. In dry, hot weather 
they will require water every day; if in winter, 
onoe a week would be enough; but whenever 
the surfaoe is dry, water it with a fine rose, 
using, if possible, rain-water. Do not wet the 
bulbs when watering at first; this does not 
matter much when the plants are established ; 
but it may injure them it it is done before they 
have begun to grow. We syringe them over¬ 
head in the afternoon during warm, dry weather 
in summer. Green fly is very troublesome, and 
Tobaoco-smoke injures the plants. The best 
way to destroy it is to dip the plants in soft, 
soapy water, or diluted Tobaoco-liquor; the 
latter kills thrips, and soft, soapy water does 
not. I repot them once a year, during the 
months of February and March; but we are 
very careful never to overpot them. The 
plants never ought to lose their foliage, and I 
never use manure or soot-water of any kind, 
nor sand with the compost.—J. Douglas. 

17048.— Terra-cotta stoves.— My ex¬ 
perience in the matter of terra-cotta stoves may, 
perhaps, be of service to “ Amateur.” For five 
or six years I used one of Roberts’, and found it 
to answer admirably, but, of course, it required 
careful management. I always filled the fire¬ 
box and lighted the fire myself, and regulated 
the supply of air, according as the temperature 
without varied. My greenhouse, which was 
not in an exposed position, was of somewhat 
larger dimensions than “ Amateur’s,” the con¬ 
tents being mostly Ferns, Selaginellas, Be¬ 
gonias, ana other plants requiring a humid 
atmosphere, which I never failed to preserve by 
a very simple arrangement. I placed upon the 
top of the stove a fiat earthenware pan, filled 
with water, but raised above the heated 
metal by three pieces of cork, about an 
Inch in thickness. With proper attention 1 
kept the temperature at about 50 degs. in the 
coldest weather, one winter being as cold as the 
last. Mine kept well alight for periods varying 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. Some¬ 
times it would keep alight for as much as sixty 
hours, and once it was actually alight, and 
riving out a fair amount of heat, after seventy 
hours. As a rule, it kept well burning for about 
thirty hours; but, Uks all these stoves, the 
time of burning, &c., d epends upen " 
Digitized t 


u the proper 


regulation of the draughts, the kind of coal 
used, the state of the outer air, and so forth. 
With one exception, my plants—both English 
and exotic—preserved their beauty quite unim¬ 
paired. After a terrific gale one night, I mitered 
my greenhouse in the morning, to discover 
that a sulphurous smell pervaded it, and 
that the fronds of my most delicate Ferns 
had turned brown in consequence, although, 
in other respects, they were uninjured, and 
I came to the conclusion that, owing to some 
peculiar oondition of the atmosphere, or some 
mismanagement on my part, there had been a 
down current. A similar experience was never 
repeated. Having lately removed to a house, 
where I have a much larger greenhouse, which 
I have converted into a fernery, I intend to use 
the same stove through the winter. This will 
evidenoe my estimation of these moat useful 
stoves. Under no circumstances shall 1 leave 
its management to others, as upon personal 
attention success or failure depends. The flue 
must be kept dean, and the joints well stopped, 
or an effluvium will soon make itself apparent, 
and Injure the foliage of the plants. The pieoes 
of coal should be of fairly uniform size—say, 
about the size of large Walnuts—and no dust 
should be among them.— Terra-ootta. 


RULES FOR OORRQSPONDRNTS. 

Questions.—<Quarto and answers am inserted In 
Gaedekik* free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Emtoe qf Gae- 
DBmse, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business Mould be tent to the Publishse. The 
name and address qf the tender are required in addition to 
any deeignation he may detire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query it tent, each thould be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries thould be 
repeated. Correspondents thould bear in mind that at 
Gaedbmihs hat to be tent to pres* tome time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (wkioh, with the exception of such at cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should aluoayt bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far at their knowledge and observations 
permit, we correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
toils, and meant vary to infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gaedbkiks should mention the number 
in whioh they appeared. 


17853 —Propagating Tree Pssonlee.—I should be 
glad of advloe as to best method of propagating Tree 
Peonies.—Q. 

17854.— Plante for north window.—Would any 
window gardeners kindly tell me the best plants to plant 
In a case outside a window facingnorth ? It gets no sun, 
exoept a little in the morning.—W. M. M., Glasgow. 

17856.— Pressed flowers.—Will any reader tell me 
whether It is passible to press flowers so as to retain their 
oolour, and, if so, how to suooeed in doing so 7—W. 11. 

17856. -Asparagus as an ornamental plant.— 
What is the Best time to plant Asparagus, to be used as 
an ornamental plant in the back part of a flower patoh ? 
—C. N. P. 

17867.—Dividing Arum Lillee.—I have some Arum 
Lilies in pots, whioh are growing very thick, and if I 
parted them I could enlarge my stook considerably. Would 
someone kindly tell me when would be the best time to 
part them 7—E. L. M. 

17358.—Pelargonium changing colour.— Can 
anyone Inform me why a pure white Geranium changes 
colour after the first year? 1 had two pure white ones 
last year, and this year they are shaded with pink ; even 
the cutting# taken from them change after the first bloom 
is over.—E. C., Uxbridge. 

17859.-Plants for poor soiL—Will "G. J.,” or some 
other correspondent, kindly name a few of the plants, he., 
that will grow to their fullest beauty on an exposed hill¬ 
top in a poor, hungry, sandy soil 7 Is there any other 
name by wnioh I may recognise the Clstuses, recommended 
for a garden on an exposed hill-top, with such a soil as is 
described 7—0. N. P., Wolverhampton. »% Cistusee are 
called Rock Roses.— Ed. 

17360.— Black Currant-trees not fruiting.—I 
should be glad if fruit-growers would tell me what to do 
with Black Currant-trees, the fruit-buds of whioh never 
open, but remain in little hard brown lumps all along the 
rem. The leaves of the bushes thus affected grow to be 
much longer than thoee of the bushes bearing fruit. Ought 
aU the ailing ones to be rooted up? Is the disease likely 
to spread ?—B. S., Settle. 

17861.— Soil over cr o wn of Walnut-tree.— In 
the course of alterations this spring a Walnut-tree, about 
80 years old, has bad its trunk buried to about a foot 
above the crown. It looks all right at present, and my 
gardener insists that it will suffer no harm ; but, as I have 
always understood it is dangerous to oover to any extent 
the part of junction between the main stem and the roots, 
permit me to ask your authority.—W. L. O. You are 
quite right. You will find that, in course qf time, the 
covering of soil will have a detrimental effect on the health 
qf the tree. If the circumstances of the case make it 
necessary that the ground should be high about the tree, 
put a few stones or bricks about the trunk to keep the toil 
away from if.—Es, 


17861— Plante for sunless stove.— I shall be glad 
to know what plants would be suitable for a conservatory, 
almost untouched by sun, in which a temperature is 
maintained all the year round of from 75 degs. to 90 
degs. 7—C. F. B. 

17863.—Caterpillars on Gooseberries.—Will any 
one kindly tell me how to destroy caterpillars, whioh have 
eaten all the leaves on our Gooeeberry^trbes, and so rendered 
the fruit useless ; also, how they are to be prevented from 
coming another year 7—C. E. M. K. 

17364 — Dissolving and crushing bones.—Ia 
there any simple, effective, but inexpensive, machine that 
would break up the bones from the joints used in a house, 
so as to make them available for the garden 7 In most 
houses these bones would be some cwts.ln a year, and they 
are now practically wasted.—H. G. I want to dissolve 
some bones in sulphuric add to make manure. Can any¬ 
one tell me how to get rid of the superfluous add 7—W. W. 

17365.-" Silver leaf” on Plum.-I should be glad 
to learn what is tbe disease from whioh a Plum-tree in my 
garden is suffering. The tree has plenty of leaves ; but 
they are gradually turning the dull whitish-green of the 
leaves that I enolose as a sample. In the spring there 
were a few of theee whitish leaves; but there was not an 
Insect on them, and the brown, eaten look, which Is now 
observable on some of the leaves, was not apparent then. 
Now a greater number of leaves have turned this dull 
whitish oolour. and I am afraid it is spreading all over tho 
tree. It ie trained against a wall, north-west aspect, soil 
poor and sandy, but loam has been added. The tree has 
been much neglected by a bad gardener, and not properly 
pruned. The label with the name of the Plum nas been 
lost; but, think it is Coe's Golden Drop.—D. W. ,% The 
Plum-tree is suffering from what is popularly known as 
" silver leaf.” The atlment is caused by the epidermis 
separating from the body of the leaf ; the membrane of tho 
leaf being free, a silvery appearance is brought about. 
Ws believe "silver leaf” is caused by drought following 
abundant rain. We do not think the gardener was to 
blame , although he should not have neglected the tree .— 
W.G.8. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to qfer additional 
advioe on the various subjects . 

17366.—Moving Roses (Oxoniensis).—The beet time 
to move the Roses would be October. 

17867. — Planting edging of Gentian ella 

(M. M. IF J.—Plant in autumn—September or Ootober. 

17808.—Acacias (Viva).—Vie should oertalnly advise 
you to keep them moist throughout the growing and flue 
season. 

17869.—Evergreen for wall (Lieut.-Col. B. G.).— 
Esoailonla macrantha is a good evergreen, suitable for 
your district; it has pretty flowers. 

17870.—Book on greenhouse and stove plants 
(C. F. B.).— Mr. Baines’ book is the best work on tbe treat* 
ment of greenhouse and stove plants. 

17371.—Diseased Lilies (F. L.).— The oow-manure 
is probably the oause of the mlsohief, It was too rank, 
and bred insects, whioh injured the bulbe. 

17872.—Unsatisfactory Plums (Constant Reader, 
Long ridge).— We found only one small fruit in your letter 
8eud us a few samples, and tell us something about the 
tree. 

17378.—Geranium, “ Happy Thought ” (R. W.J. 
—This is a variegated Geranium, with the variegation re¬ 
versed, the white being in the centre, and the green on 
the margin. 

17874. —Replanting Violas (M. M. W.). — The 
weedy Viola border may be taken up and replanted any 
time after a shower, if you wish to ao the work at onoe ; 
but it would be better to wait until September. 

17376. — Virginian Creeper with bare stem 
(B. P.).—lt is very doubtful if you will get the Everlast¬ 
ing Pea to grow so as to oover the bare stem; but, in any 
cate, the Virginian Creeper is not likely to be injured. 

17376.—Araucarias (Dolphin).—The lower branohea 
of Araucarias frequently turn brown and die when planted 
in unsuitable positions or soils. When they get into this 
state nothing can be done to mako them regain their 
former appearanoe. 

17377.—Thrips on Camellias (Puzzled One).— Yes; 
thrips are small whitish insects. They do not like 
Tobacco, and you will benefit tbe plants by dipping them 
into an infusion of it. Soluble paraffin, or, indeed, any of 
the insecticides, may be tried. 

17378. — Syringing greenhouse plants with 
warm water ( HiUte).— There is no necessity whatever 
at this season for using warm water for syringing green¬ 
house plants. Water of the natural temperature will be 
quite safe, and, indeed, it is the best to use. 

17379.—Gooseberries (D. G. H.).— The Gooseberries 
are not diseased; they are merely in an ill-grown condi¬ 
tion. The long-continued dry weather, or the position In 
which they are growing—under Apple-trees on lew-lying 
land—may have led to their unsatisfactory state. 

17380.—Freesia refraota alba (Dolphin ). —Keep 
the plants in a frame; give plenty of air, as they are 
almost hardy. Do not water them again until the leaves 
appear, as the bulbs are now at rest. Please separate 
your queries as requested in notice at head of oolumn. 

17881.—Seedling Apple-tree (L. A. L.).— The 
question of grafting the seedling or not is one for yon to 
deoide for yourself. If you graft, you will know what the 
product will be; if you do not, you can wait to see what the 
seedling will produce. It will produce fruit without being 

17382.—Earwigs in greenhouse (Salisbury).— 
Use traps to capture them. Almost any substance in 
which they can oonoeal themselves may be used to captors 
them. A simple trap is a piece of newspaper, roughly 
crumpled up in the hand, and stuok anywhere among the 
plants. Small bundles of Bean-stalks, 6 inohes or 8 inches 
long, tied up and placed in each plant, will serve ss a trap. 
These traps should be looked over frequently, and the 
insects shaken out and deefx-oyed. 
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17888.— Old seeds (F. E. D. Green).— You do notsay 
what the aeede are. Some retain their vitality longer than 
others. As it is possible, however, that your mode of 
storing may not be perfect, it would be safer to get new 
seeds ; but, if those you have are valuable, write again. 

17884.—“ Plant food and Insect destroyer” 
(Geo. M. Mackay).— It seems strange that the material 
should be both a plant food and an insect destroyer; this 
is a most unusual thing. We should advise you, before 
applying it to any plants that you value, to make a few 
experiments on common things. 

17888.— Dividing 1 Pansies (Viva, Kent).— Pansies 
may be divided now with care; but, as there is a possi¬ 
bility that, during the next two months, you may have 
hot weather in your district, it would be safer to defer the 
work until early autumn. They make admirable inner 
edgings to beds—there is, perhaps, nothing quite so good. 

17886.— Salplglossls and Portulaca (A. H. F.y 
—Both of these {Hants require a good light soil in a warm 
spot. It Is necessary that the Portulaca should be in a 
sunny spot, or the flowers will not open well. Manure 
will not help them much now ; it should have been given 
earlier if the soil is poor ; but annuals, as a rule, develop 
themselves better in poor soil than in rich. 

17387.— Glazing without putty (J- B. Y .).—We 
cannot tell you where you can get the materials, of whioh 
you send rough sketch. There are several systems of 
glazing without putty, and each of the inventors olaime 
oertain advantages for his particular method, so that it is 
an invidious task to say which is the best. The Victoria 
diy glazing seems to answer its purpose well. 

17388.—Wireworm on Carrots and Onions 
(H. D. Andross). —Your Oarrote and Onions have been 
attacked by wireworm. Various remedies and traps have 
been deeoribed in Gardkni j < from time to time. Bury 
Potatoes in the soil near i) (crop, and let each Potato 
have a stick thrust through it to show where it is looated. 
Visit the traps frequently, and destroy all wireworms that 
are found on the Potatoes. 

17380.— A disputed award .— 111 Ayrthire Reader’’ 
•ends us the following: “Three bunches hardy herba- 
oeous flowers, var. One of my bunches was made up of 
Paonies, different colours, and the fudges said that, from 
the wording of their catalogue, each bunch should be of 
the same colour. I differ from them, as their catalogue 
did not say distinct varieties, and I ask for your opinion 
in the matter." “Ayrshire Reader" does not err on the 
side of over-explicitness, and It is hardly possible to ex¬ 
press an opinion as to the justioe of the judges' decision. 
All we can say is that, looking at the case as presented by 
“ Reader," we see no reason why the judges should have 
(Unqualified his exhibit. 

17890.— Treatment or Camellias (R. Young).— 
Where the buds are so thick as four to six in a duster, 
thin half of them out. It is desirable to place the plants 
out-of-doors for a month or six weeks.—D. 

17391.-Chrysanthemum maggot {West Kensing¬ 
ton).— This is a troublesome pest, and is allied to the 
Celery fly maggot. It can be discerned through the upper 
skin of the leaf, and may be destroyed by pressure between 
the finger and thumb.—D. 

17392.— Red spider on Peach-tree (G. D. M.).— 
Soft soapy water will not kill red spider by itself; it ought 
tO'have added to it half-a-pint of Tobacco-water to every 
two gallons. The best way to keep the leaves clean is to 
syringe the trees well, daily, with dear water. The leaf 
sent had been badly attacked by red epider.—D. 

17898.— Caterpillars on Vines (E. A. Humho, 
Mayes).— Your Vines are attacked by the caterpillars of a 
•mall moth, one of the Tortriddn. Kill any small moths 
you may find about the vinery. A smart shake to the 
leaves will oause many to fall, and they may be dislodged 
from the fruit with a long-haired brush.—G. S. S. 

17894. — Removing newly - budded Roees 
(B. L. if.).—It is not good practice to remove budded 
Roees until they have made at least one year’s growth 
where they are budded. If you move them before that 
time, you should do so next February, but there is some 
risk of loosing the bud when removal takes plaot so quickly 
after budding.—C. 

17396.—Apple-tnee unhealthy (G. D. if.).—The 
leaves seem to have suffered from insufficient root action. 
Probably this is caused by overfeeding. Repot the tree in 
the autumn in good decayed loam, which has been en- 
riohed with a fourth part of rotten stable manure. How 
is it possible for a tree to succeed when planted in a box 
“ nearly full of bone-duet ’’ ?—D. 

17396.— Cucumbers falling (F. L.).—It is not 
necessary that the flowers should be set by bees, or in any 
other way. Probably the growths are too much crowded ; 
or perhaps the points of the shoots have not been stopped. 
The growths on which fertile flower-buds are, ought to be 
stopped two leaves beyond them, and, If the growths are 
not crowded, the Cucumbers ought to develop well.—D. 

17397.— Roses drooping and withering (Chas. 
Lefebvre). —There is nothing unusual in the behaviour of 
your Rose-trees. If you treat them kindly this season, 
they will be all right next year. They are only luffering 
from weak root-action, consequent on being planted so 
late (March). Pick off, before they expand, all the flower- 
buds that they may make this year, and give the roots 
plenty of water in dry weather.—U. 

17898.— Cucumbers going off (Ruhka Koorb). 
Your Cucumbers have either gone wrong through debility 
from exhaustion, a condition of things that happens some¬ 
times after plants have been hearing freely for some time, 
and have not been properly supplied with nourishment, 
or they are sterile from being planted in soil too light and 
too rich, the plants having run away into growth instead 
of bearing. It is possible that there is a third cause—the 
variety may be lacking in vigour. Whatever the cause, we 
should suggest that the plants be top-dressed with turfy 
loam, to which has been added 2 lbs. per bushel of Amie’s 
artificial manure, thoroughly intermixed.—H. 

17399.—Grubs on Stocks and Cabbage plants 
(0. C. Tusham) —Your plants are attacked by the grubs 
of a small fly, the Cabbage fly (Anthomyia braeeica); but, 
without eeeing the perfect ineect, it is impossible to be 
quite sure of the species. Lime-water, or one part of 
ammoniaoal liquor from the gasworks to two of water, has 
* - J 1 tor watering the plants with. This 


is best applied in dry weather, as the liquid then has 
more ohance of sinking into the soil. Pull up and burn 
any plants which are badly attacked, taking oare not to 
leave any grubs in the ground. A proper rotation of 
crops would greatly tend to lessen the numbers of this 
ana many other insects.—G. S. S. 

17400.— Diseased Grapes (Aidyl).— The Grapes 
sent were badly affected with mildew and rust. The case 
is almost hopeless for this year, if all the Grapes are like 
thoee sent. The mildew and rust may be due to more 
than one oause; a cold current of air rushing through the 
house may bring on mildew, and it is a fertile source of 
rust. On the other hand, if the house is kept too close, 
stuffy, and damp, mildew is encouraged, and the same 
result will follow if the roots are in a oold, wet border, or 
if the condition of the border is too dry; anything, in 
short, that disorganises the growth of the Vinea predis¬ 
poses them to the attacks of mildew and other pests. 
Before a remedy can be suggested, first ascertain the 
cause, and remove it. Plaoe the roots in a comfortable 
oondition. Keep the atmosphere of the house buoyant 
and freely circulating; but, on oold days, avoid oold 
currents. Use moisture enough to make the atmosphere 
genial; but guard against stagnation everywhere. Early 
morning ventilation is a neoessity. Sulphur, used care¬ 
fully and persistently, will kill mildew. If one dressing 
does not suffice, oontiaue to apply till the fungus is 
destroyed.—H. 

NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming Plants.—Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens toe mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists? flowers, suck as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who hoe the means of 
comparison at hand. 


Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Rev. H. E. Fox.— 1, Dianthus 
plumarius; 2. Lindelofia spectabilis ; 3, Alonsoa indsa ; 4, 
Diplacus glutinosus C. A. D. S.—Cal yean thus occiden¬ 
tals.- V. S. P. D.— Spima hypericifolla; Campanula 

persicifolia.- K. S. M.— 1, The Maiden-hair-tree, Sails- 

buria adiantifolia ; 2, Cnpressns Lawsoniana.- Nimrod. 

—1, Hibiscus rosa-sinensis; 2, Asclepias curassavica ; 3, 
Adiantum tenerum; 4, Common Hepatloa. Send good 

ripe specimens of Strawberries.- H. M. C., Fort 

William. —Campanula glomerata; pink is Sedum ipnrium; 
bine, Centaurea montana; yellow, Asphodeline luteum ; 
plants should be numbered. See query column for question. 

- C. BowHker. —Astrantia major.- J. H. Williams. 

— Cephalaria tat&rica.- Mrs. Parr. — 1, Achillea 

millefolia rosea; 2, Schicostylls ooccinea; S, Hferacium 

aurantiaoum ; 4, Ranunculus acris fl.-pl.- David Bogus. 

—Flower (withered) is Calycauthus occidentals- 

W. G. C., Putney.— 1, Spirea Filipendula ; 2, Purple Orach 
(Atrinlex hortensis); 3, Lychnis chalcedonies; 4, Cam¬ 
panula muralis —G. M. (7.—We do not name Roses.- 

R. C. Barr.— Flowers are withered; but appear to be 

Passiflora ccerulea hybrids.- F. W. A— 1, Santolina 

inoana; 2. Funkia suboordata; 3, Campanula garganioa ; 

4, Trachelium cooruleum.- B. ' B. G.—l, Santolina 

incana; 2 , Next week.- A. JET. F.— 1, Lyeimaohia 

dliata ; 2, Antennaria margaritaoea ; 3, Astrantia major ; 
4, Appears to be Physalls AlkekengL-— Flink. —Phacelia 

tanaoetifolia.- Mrs. Pye-Smith.—Splrwn Filipendula. 

—Novice, Northumberland.—1, Potentilla atro-san- 
guinea; 2, Iceland Poppy (Papaver nudioaule); 3, Cam¬ 
panula glomerata speoiosa; 4, Campanula puailla.- 

Charles Bent -Cut-leaved lime (Tilia europea ladniata). 

-Mrs. Mauvell Hurst. —Hier&dum aurantiaoum.- 

IP. H. P., Newark. — Common Aoonite (Aconitum 
Napellns). The root alone is poisonous; but it is very 
rarely that accidents occur through its being mistaken for 

Horse-radish- H. S. Boston.— 12, Seems to be Euony- 

mus europwus.— Miss Payne.— 1, Lysimachia nemoruin ; 
2, Valeriana pinnata; 8, Galium saxatile; 4, Polygala 

vulgaris.- J. C. T.— Passiflora hybrida.-IP. Sinclair, 

Ceres.— 4, Retinospom squarrow, (hardy); 5, Acacia longl- 
folia; 6, Grevlllea robusta (will thrive in greenhouse).- 

E. J. H., Leicester. —We cannot tell you the name of the 
shrub that you describe. Perhaps you may at some time 
be able to send us a specimen of the plant. Buddleia 

globosa is hardy in your district.- Dolphin —Adiantum 

condnnum.-IP. Simmons. —1, Gilia liniflora ; 2, Chry¬ 
santhemum coronaria var. : 8, Viscaria oculata.- 

F. R. J.—a, Onoolea sensibilis (North America); 6, 
Asplentum bulbiferum (New Zealand); c, Asplenium 
flaeddum (New Zealand); d, Polystichum angulare pro- 

liferum (British).- H. 5.-9, Cystopteris dentata; 10, 

Polypodinm Billardieri ; 11, Asplenium biforme.- 

Kingstown.— 1, Portugal Laurel; 2, Lastrea Filix-nias ; 3, 

Polystichum angulare; 4, Lastrea dilatata.- Thomas 

Poynton — Cephalaria tatarica.- M. C.— We do not 

name Roses, which should be Bent to a nursery, where 
there is the means of comparison. Your bloom looks like 
Madame Falcot.- John Thirlawny.— Diplacus gluti¬ 
nosus.- J. G. K.—l is Perlploca eraoa; 2, Cephalaria 

tatarica.- Kate, Weymouth. —Send when in fruit; un- 

distinguishable now. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are oarefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the Arst number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad v readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we earmot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

J. J?.—Advertisements must be paid for. 

Catalogues received,— Dutch Bulbs. Kuyk Bros.. 

Hillegom, near Haarlem, Holland.- Alluvial Composts 

Co. , 26, Mark-lane, London.— —Bulbs. Robert Sydenham, 
Tenby-strset, Birmingham 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

WINTERING BEDDING PLANTS UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 

No time should now be lost by the amateur, who 
has no proper plaoe for the wintering of his 
bedding stuff, m getting in his Pelargonium 
cuttings, it being requisite, to prevent damping- 
off in the winter, that the pots or boxes in 
which the cuttings are put should be full of 
roots before winter sets in. A few Lobelias 
should now be cut back, and, by-and-bye, as 
soon as they have broken, and the young shoots 
get about an inch long, they should be taken up 
and pulled to pieces, and each shoot, with a 
piece of root attached, planted about 3 inches 
apart in pans or boxes. In the spring, as soon 
as they have filled up the intervening space, 
they should be again taken up and divided, and 
put in other pans or boxes, or in thumb-pots, to 
be got ready by bedding-out time. Calceolaria 
cuttings should be taken later on — say, 
the first week in October, Calceolaria cut¬ 
tings do not require so much protec¬ 
tion as some things, neither do Petunias 
or Verbenas. This spring I noticed a Petunia 
and a Verbena alive under a wall in a south, 
aspect when the border was dry ; they had re¬ 
mained there all the winter. Calceolaria 
cuttings will go through an ordinary winter 
under a south wall in the south of England 
without any protection at all. The year before 
last, by way of experiment (for we bad abun¬ 
dance of room in the pits), I planted two boxes 
of cuttings; one I put in a cold pit on a spent 
hot-bed, the other under a south wall, without 
any other protection. I also at the same time 
put in a lot in an open border, exposed to the full 
sweep of the north and east winds. The cuttings 
in the pit rooted first, next those under the 
south wall, and, lastly, but not till spring, those 
in the open border. Of this, a notice has already 
appeared from me in Gardening. Last year I 
made a similar experiment, but I delayed 
putting in the cuttings till the end of November. 

I put the cuttings to be submitted to full ex- 

r sure in a border, close by the one in which 
made the experiment the previous year. 
The box of cuttings put under a south wall 
all survived the winter. A few days after this 
was donG a frost came, which destroyed all the 
Calceolaria plants on the establishment, except 
a few in a dry border, which, eventually, sur¬ 
vived the winter. Yet, after the frost was 
gone off, these newly-inserted cuttings in the 
open ground remained, to all appearance, per¬ 
fectly uninjured. But we had a series of hard 
frosts last winter, and some cold freezing winds 
in March, and, during the continuance of these 
winds, all of them succumbed to the severity of 
the season. That cuttings, thus placed in full 
exposure, in the ground, should escape, while 
the plants close by, from which they were taken, 
and those all around, should have been destroyed 
by the frost, appears, at first sight, a strange 
phenomenon. One would have thought that 
the lowering of the vitality of the cutting, in 
consequence of its being removed from the 
plant, would have caused it to be the first to 
perish. The following appears to me to be the 
explanation of the fact. Physiologists say that, 
with plants, the cause of death through 
freezing is the rupture of their tissues, 
through the expansion of their juices. Now, 
when these tissues and their vessels are dis¬ 
tended from depletion of moisture, this 
rupture is much more likely to occur through 
freezing than when the quantity of sap is below 
thenormal standard. Hence the loss of moisture, 
which the cuttings suffered through removal 
from the plant, allowed expansion of their 
juices, in freezing, without rupture of their 
tissues. I have never seen a Wallflower on a wall 
destroyed by cold, although, in severe winters, 
large numbers in the ground are destroyed. 
Just before the hard weather set in of that 
severe winter of 1880-81, I transplanted a 
quantity of Wallflowers from a nursery bed. 
These survived the winter, but most of those 
left in the bed perished. About the middle of 
last winter I noticed that a plantation of East 
Lothian Stocks were fast dying off. All those 
that were not gone too far were at once re¬ 
moved to their blooming places. Directly after 
they were planted, more frosty weather set in, 
and the plants looked in a sorry plight. But 
as a thaw and rain set in, they looked as fresh 
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as ever, and noarly all of them survived the 
winter. When removed, they were not taken 
up with clumps of earth, but lifted With a fork 
and shaken out. In both of these cases, the 
preservation of the plants must be attributed 
to loss of moisture supply, through destruction 
of root fibres in removal. 

Most op the bedding stuff will winter 
pretty well in a spare room, such as a bedroom, 
if air be given every day in fine weather ; or 
even in a shed, or other outhouse, where light is 
not excluded. On the approach of frost, they 
should all be removed to near the inner wall 
of a room on the bottom floor, and the blinds of 
the window drawn down at night. They will 
do very well here till the cold weather breaks 
up. Very little frost can be kept out of a room 
exposed to the rafters and slates. A ceiling 


by the layer of air it isolates between it and th< 
roof, air Doing a non conductor of heat. Half 
hardy annuals mav be raised in the spring, or 
cuttings struck, if a hole about 2 feet deep be 
dug in the earth, and a barrowful or two of 
dung, aooording to the size of the hole, put in to 
fill it just above the level of the ground. On 
this a large box, suoh as a egg-case, with the 
bottom removed, might be placed. If a piece 
of glass, large enough to cover the whole box, 
would be too expensive, parallel strips of waste 
glass might be got cheap from a glazier. Where 
glass is liable to get broken, there is an ad¬ 
vantage in having smaller pieces, but it is 
liable to drip during wet weather. Instead of 
a hole being made in the ground, a hot bed 
may be made above ground, about a foot all 
round wider than the box intended to be placed 
on it. If, in either case, manure be built around 
the outside of the box, it will greatly assist to 
keep up the temperature in the inside of the 
box. Grass or weeds, with dry leaves, mixed in 
the proportion of one of the first to three of the 
latter, would do instead of dung. I once knew 
a cottager who raised the seeds of half-hardy 
annuals in a warm cupboard, close to where a 
fire was kept every day. Seeds germinate best 
in the dark, but they have to be carefully 
watched as the time approaches for them to 
come up, so as to remove them, before they get 
drawn, to a window in a warm aspect. This 
plan will not answer well with seeds that come 
up irregularly, such as Phlox Drummondi. 

L. C. K. 


Double Ivy-leaf Geraniums.— During 
the past few years the Ivy-leaf section of 
Geraniums has received considerable attention 
at the hands of florists and raisers of new kinds, 
and the result is that we now have varieties 
with all the graceful trailing habit of the old 
kinds, and with really handsome flowers in great 
variety of colour, and as double as any of the 
zonal?. Many of the colours are particularly 
soft and pleasing, while others are brilliant 
enough to satisfy the most enthusiastic lover of 
bright colouring. For filling vases, hanging- 
baskets, or for any elevated position, they are 
among the very best plants that can be 
employed. They are of the easiest culture, 
and any one having even a small plant of any 
of the new kinds may get up a nice stock by 
next spring, as every little piece will make a 
plant. We put the cuttings singly in very small 
pots, for, if crowded together, the tops are liable 
to get broken, as they are very brittle. If 
struck in the very smallest pots, they can be 
transferred to 3-inch or 4-inch pots, as soon as 
well rooted, and they will make nice bushy 
plants by winter. The following varieties are 
the best that I have yet grown : M. Dubois 
(rosy pink), Madame E. Galli (white), Madame 
Crousse (light rose), Madame Thibaut (rose), M. 
Chevreul (magenta-rose), Abondance (violet), 
Cr^pusoule (salmon), Margaret Jacotot (rose, 
shaded). These are all very free-flowering, and 
of good habit, and those who have not yet 
grown any of the new varieties have a treat in 
store.—J. G. H. 

The pyramidal Saxifrage.— Plants of 
a light and elegant habit are always valuable in 
floral decorations, as well as for greenhouse 
embellishment, and it would be difficult to name 
one possessing in a higher degree this character, 
combined with floriferonsness, than Saxifraga 
pyramidalis. It forms perfect little pyramids 
of numerous white flowers on a branching stem. 
Digitizer by Cjl 


from 18 inches to 2 feet high. Associated with 
other flowering or foliage plants in a group, it 
tends greatly to impart elegance to the whole, 
and this is a point of great importance. S. 
pyramidalis may be readily propagated from 
side-shoots, or those which appear in abun¬ 
dance round old plants. They should be potted 
up singly in small pots, and kept in a cold 
frame throughout the season. Being hardy, 
they never require much heat, and are better 
altogether without heat from hot-water pipes. 
The young plants, when well rooted and grow¬ 
ing freely, should be transferred to 5-inch pots, 
in which they should be allowed to flower. This 
they cannot all be depended on to do the first* 
spring after insertion, but many of the strongest 
will, and weaker ones make excellent plants for 
a second year. A rich, loamy soil, with some 
manure added, is recommended. After the 
plants commence forming the flower-spikes, 
they may be fed with advantage. It is a good 
plan to place the pots in small saucers, and give 
manure-water. This must not be done earlier, 
or growth of leaves instead of the formation of 
flowers will probably be the result. We were 
misled in this way with some plants last year, 
but all were kept and grown on in the same 
pots, and they flowered well. Although this 
Saxifrage may be grown in the rockery or open 
border, it is worth while to cultivate it in pots, 
and put it out wherever desired just before 
coming into flower. The strongest side-growths 
should be selected for propagation.—J. G. K. 

The Pink North American Water 
Lily (Nymphtea odorata var. rubra).—As a 
small-growing Water Lily for aquaria in draw- 



Ivy screen for flre-plaoe. (See page 274.) 

ing-room windows, or wherever the space 
devoted to aquatic plants is very limited, this 
variety of the common North American Water 
Lily may be specially recommended to notice. 
Out-of-doors it is not very satisfactory—at all 
events, such has been the case with all the 
plants we have known tried in this way ; but in 
a slightly heated tank, or where the water is 
kept at a moderate temperature by the warmth 
of the surrounding atmosphere, no Nymphaja 
proves more at homo than this rosy-flowered 
one. Its good points are—first, its habit of 
opening its flowers in the morning and not 
closing them again till night; second, tho crop 
of flowers it produces, half a dozen flowers open 
at one time being a usual occurrence with this 
Bpecies ; and, third, the delicate beauty in the 
form and tinting of its flowers. In size these 
are as large as a Niphetos Rose ; the petals are 
of good substance and ivory white, except at the 
base of the central ones, and over the lowest 
whorl, where they are rose tinted—sometimes 
very conspicuously so, at others much more 
faintly, while now and then flowers of uniform 
whiteness are produced. The leaves are almost 
circular in outline, with a deep sinus at the 
base, and are a dark olive-green in colour. A 
large specimen might be grown in a tank or tub 
not more than 3 feet across.—G. 

MandeviUa suaveolens.— Thoso who 
are not well acquainted with climbing plants, 
and who intend making a selection for green¬ 
house work, should by no means overlook this 
old favourite. Its flowers are large, pure 
white, and sweet scented. It was introduced 
from Buenos Ayres nearly fifty years ago, under 
the name of Chili Jasmine. I am informed that 
it has been grown outside in the warmer 
counties with fair success.—H. C. 


1 6989. —Climbing 1 plants for conser¬ 
vatory. —Winter-flowering Tropaeolums are 
showy and easily grown. There are several 
good kinds which, if grown along through the 
Bummer, will flower in winter and spring. They 
should be put, early in August, in 8in.-pots, in 
good, free soil. Maurandva Barolayana, Eccre- 
mocarpus scaber, and Lopnospermum scandens, 
are showy, and of very easy culture. One of 
the prettiest of climbers for a small house is 
Tropfeolum tricolorum, but it wants good, con¬ 
tinual care. Passiflora ccerulea and Tacsonia 
Van Volxemi are good, but they are not so well 
adapted for small structures. Rose Niphetos, 
however, would do well ; it is of moderate 
growth and flowers for a long time.— Byfleet. 

17204.— Monkey flowers for exhibi¬ 
tion. —When I read the above query, it oarried 
my mind back to my early gardening days, 
30 years ago, in “ dear old Scotland.” I fancy 
the Mimulus succeeds better in the cool, moist 
climate of Scotland than it does in the south of 
England. It is a moisture-loving plant, and 
will not give satisfactory results unless it is 
grown in a cool, shady position in summer, and 
is freely supplied with water. It requires no 
special culture in other respects. The pots 
should be well drained, and the potting material 
ought to be loam, three parts ; leaf-mould, one 
part; decayed manure, one part; with the addi¬ 
tion of some sharp sand to keep the compost 
open. Water the plants overhead with a line 
rosed watering-pot, until they oome into flower. 
They ought to be grown in a frame, from which 
the lights can be removed in fine weather.— 
J. D. E. 

17214.— Spiraea japonioa.— When the 
leaves of plants turn brown at the edges, it is a 
sure sign that the roots have sustained injury ; 
and, in your case, we think it probable that 
you have given too much water. This Spirsea 
is benefited by standing in pans, if the pots are 
thoroughly filled with roots, but not otherwise. 
In any oase injury may occur, especially if tho 
pans are kept filled with water in dull weather. 
It is only when the plants are provided with a 
head of foliage, large when compared with the 
size of the pot, and when they are ooming into 
bloom, that pans should be used, and they should 
never be filled, unless the weather is hot, and 
no water should be allowed to remain in them 
through the night. Fill them up about midday, 
so that the extra supply of moisture is taken up 
by evening. Turn the plant out of tha pot, ana 
examine the roots; if they are black, let the 
soil dry out between each watering. In any 
oase, place in the open air, and in the oourse of 
ten days plant out in gbod soil, in a rather cool 
position, watering in ary weather, and sprink 
ling overhead on hot days. Take up, and pot 
early in November ; stand in a frame, or cool- 
house, till January, and then place in warmth, 
if so desired.— J. Corn hill. 

17215.— Plants for market.— In the way 
of zonal Pelargoniums, you cannot have any¬ 
thing better than red and white Vesuvius, 
Henry Jacoby, and Amaranth for bedding; 
these are equally good for winter bloom. Among 
doubles there are few so good as Madame 
Thibaut and Gillion Mangilli, which produce a 
profusion of moderate-sized trusses, and which, 
if they are grown along freely in summer, and 
the buds are picked off until the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, will yield good blooms all through the 
winter and early spring. Among the Ivy-leaved 
kinds, Gloire d’Orleans is one of the very best, 
and itis good for pots and bedding; the old Kbnig 
Albert is also very good. Other good kinds are 
George Gordon, Candeur, and Alice Crousse. 
The Paris Daisies, both white and yellow, are 
much grown now for market, the yellow Etoile 
d’Or Ixsing one of the most useful plants in culti¬ 
vation, yielding a large number of flowers 
through the winter in a cool house. Well- 
grown plants in 4£-inch pots are sure to sell 
well in early spring, and the blooms are very 
useful for cutting. Bouvardias are extremely 
useful winter-flowering plants, invaluable for 
cutting, and they sell well in pots. Mrs. 
Marshall, La Belle, and Prinoess of Prussia are 
three Fuchsias largely grown by some of the 
London market growers, and if cuttings are put 
in in summer and autumn they may be had in 
good bloom in spring and through the summer 
months. Cyclamens are invaluable ; the seed 
should be sown at once, in a cold frame, and the 
young plants kept in the seed-pans till March ; 
then pot them singly, and grow them along 
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freely. For summer blooming, tuberous Bego¬ 
nias are fine, and a good stock of them can soon 
be raised from seed, which should be sown os 
early in the year as possible iu warmth, or in 
May in a cool house. If the latter method is 
adopted, the young plants should remain in the 
seed-pans till the following spring. A favourite 
flower that is sure to sell is the Arum Lily, and 
fbr autumn bloom the Scarborough Lily is good. 
Crassula jasminea and Echeveria retusa are also 
good market plants. For winter decoration, the 
berry-bearing Solanums are much grown, and 
a good way of growing them is to sow the 
seed in May in a cold frame, getting the plants 
into small pots by the end of the summer, top¬ 
ping them once to make them branch out. 
Shifted, and grown along the following spring, 
they make good, well berried specimens for the 
winter. Winter-flowering Carnations are very 
valuable for cutting ; they should be struck 
early in spring, and be grown along in the open 
air after May in the fuu sun. They bloom well 
in a temperature of about 50 degs. in winter.— 
Byfleet. 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 


Few plants are more beautiful than these when 
well-grown and well-flowered. Seed of them 
may be sown now. There is no advantage 
gained in sowing before the beginning of July. 
The seed being very fine, more than ordinary 
care is required to manage it. A seed-pan, 
6 inches deep, should be selected, and a very 
little drainage will suffice, for the difficulty at 
this time of year is to keep the soil sufficiently 
moist without excessive waterings, as in water¬ 
ing there is danger of washing away the seeds. 
The pan should be filled to within an inch of the 
rim with fine sandy soil, and after it has had a 
soaking of water it will be ready to receive 
the seeds, which must be scattered on the sur- 
faoe, and then very lightly covered with silver 
sand. The next point is to select a cool and 
shady place for the pan. A fernery is a capital 

E lace in which to raise plants of these Caloeo- 
iriaa, as the constant shade and cool atmos¬ 
phere therein will keep the soil moist until the 
plants appear, and no watering will be 
needed. If there is no fernery, a hand-light 
(under which the pan is put) placed in the shade 
of a wall will answer the purpose. In such a 
position the seedlings will be longer in appear¬ 
ing, but they will not require nearly so much 
attention as if the pan be placed in a house, or 
frame, exposed to the sun. More care is re- 

2 aired to raise plants large enough to occupy 
ingle pots than is needed in any other part of 
the management. After this stage is reached, I 
look upon Calceolarias as plants which anyone 
ought to be able to grow successfully. They 
require a good holding soil, and sufficient water, 
but fire-heat is hurtful to them. As soon as the 
seedlings are large enough to handle, they must 
be pricked cff into other pans, and be taken back 
to the place from which they came. A fort¬ 
night afterwards, a pit or frame, in the full 
sun, will suit them best, if they can be shaded 
for a few hours ia the middle of the day. A 
good fibrous loam, and a fair sprinkle of coarse 
■and, are all they want in the shape of soil. 
This compost will suit them betrer than the 
most elaborate mixture. It is essential that the 
loam be rather dry, as it is necessary to pot 
rather firmly, and if wet, and pressed very 
muoh, it will run together into a mass which 


the roots will have difficulty in permeating. 
The young plants may be put into 3-inch pots 
as soon as large enough, and be shifted into 
5-inch ones when they have filled the others 
with roots. As the pots get larger, the amount 
of drainage must be increased. An 8-inch pot 
should have drainage 2 inches deep, the top 
layer consisting of very small pieces of crocks, 
with a little rough peat over them. The 
number of shifts which the plants will require 
depends on the size to which they are ex¬ 
pected to grow. If large specimens are 
required, 9-inch or 10-inch pots will not be too 
large, but plants of useful size may be grown in 
8-inch pots. Whatever may be the size decided 
upon, the plants must, early in January, be put 
into the pots in which they are to flower. The roots 
are very impatient of too much moisture, but, 
on the other hand, a dry soil for any length of 
time is harmful. Therefore, a reasonable 
amount of care in giving water, so as to keep 
the soil just moist, and no more, is needed. 


Liquid manures, I have found, do more harm 
than good if they are given before the plants 
have filled the pots with roots. When pushing 
up their flower-spikes, a dose or two of weak 
liquid manure is helpful, but if given before 
that the plant runs too much to leaf. I have 
seen many highly-fed plants in my time, whose 
flowers have always been considerably smaller 
than those of plants grown, without such 
assistance. The proper place in which to keep 
herbaceous Calceolarias through the winter is a 
brick pit, with a bed of cinder ashes for the 
plants to stand upon, and plenty of external 
covering ; 20 degs. of frost may be kept out of 
a substantially-built pit, and the plants will 
like it better than they do the dry, 
heated air of a greenhouse. They ought 
not to be taken out of the pit until the flower- 
spikes are several inches in height, and the 
front bench of a cool house will then suit them. 

J. C. 


IMANTOPHYLLUM MINIATUM AS A 
FORCING PLANT. 

This is one of the most useful of winter-bloom¬ 
ing plants, and its flowers, which are produced 
in great profusion, are greatly improved by 
forcing. It is an invaluable plant for either 
large or small gardens, not only because of its 
rich green foliage and the sparkling attractive¬ 
ness of its flowers, but also on account of its 

3 irons habit and constitution. During the 
winter months, a handsome specimen or two 
of it, arranged with other plants in the conserva¬ 
tory, are always objects of interest and admira¬ 
tion, and in the form of cut flowers it stands 
pre-eminently the foremost of its type for cer¬ 
tain purposes. It is seen to best advantage 
in glasses, proportionately fitted to the sizes 
of the spike, accompanied by a spray or 
two of Fern, or, if needs be, the individual 
flowers may be used in a variety of ways to suit 
any conceivable purpose. This plant is often 
found prolonging a miserable existence in 
stoves, but these are not the places for it. 
Plants of it kept in heat during the greater part 
of the year may flower, but not with certainty, 
and if they do, the flower-spike is not 
half its normal size or Btrength, nor is 
there the samo substance iu the flowers 
themselves, which is, of course, the natural 
consequence of diminished growth from want of 
a proper season of rest. This plant is about as 
accommodating as many of our hardy shrubs ; 
the natural character of root and leaf will 
almost indicate how it should be treated as 
regards compost. It is a vigorous grower, and 
its thick fleshy roots show that, to grow it 
well, the compost should be rich and heavy. 
Good loam and cow-manure, rubbed between 
the hands, with an admixture of horse-droppings 
and charcoal, will answer well, or, indeed, any 
ordinary soil will do, provided there ia a free 
course of drainage, so that, if the soil should 
lack the necessary elements, these may be added 
in a liquid state. Perfect drainage is important 
in the case of this and similar plants which 
flower best when pot-bound, and which do not, 
therefore, come within the annual routine of 
potting. Large specimens of this plant are 
useful for various purposes; but I prefer 
smaller plants, as being best adapted for general 
purposes, either for cutting from, or as “ bril¬ 
liant dots ” amongst fine-foliaged plants when 
flowers are not over-plentiful. The best time 
to pot is after flowering. If large plants be 
pulled to pieces, that operation should be care¬ 
fully performed, and also the potting. The 
leaves should be sponged over at the same time, 
and the pots plunged in a bed of leaves at a 
temperature of from 75 degs. to 80 degs. Keep 
the plants syringed daily—i.e., if the weather 
will permit of it; they delight in an atmosphere 
almost at saturation point at this stage, and this 
is all the moisture that is necessary till fresh 
roots are formed and the plants are re-estab¬ 
lished. Plants that are plunged for a time in 
this way are best removed by degrees, say, by 
lifting the pot partly up or by shaking it, so as 
to leave a vacuum between it and the plunging 
material, and then by placing it, after it is 
lifted, on the surface of the bed for a few days. 
When growth is progressing towards final 
development, the plants may be removed to 
cooler houses, till, by degree*, they are 
turned out-of-doors altogether, where they 


should be partly shaded from the scorch¬ 
ing sun. They should stand out-of-doors 
till November, when, on the appearance of the 
flower-spike pushing up, they should be taken 
indoors and plunged in a brisk top and bottom- 
heat, with plenty of atmospheric moisture. The 
flower-spike is not only hastened, but the 
flowers themselves are so improved in colour by 
this treatment, that if the blossoms of a plant 
that is forced and those of one flowered in a cool 
house be compared, the latter would, in all 
probability, be discarded as useless. I would 
recommend, therefore, all who grow this plant, 
whether it is flowered in season or out of season, 
to put it in heat a few days before the flowers 
begin to expand, in order to improve their 
colour. No doubt many people grow this plant 
successfully out-of-doors in thesouthof England, 
and I am not quite certain that there are not 
many nooks and corners in many a garden in 
the north of England and Scotland also 
(especially in sheltered places near the sea 
coast) where it would thrive and make a 
sprightly companion for Aralia Sieboldi and 
similar subjects. W. H. 


17216.—-Palms and Ferns for warm 
greenhouse. —Latania horbonica, Corypha 
australis, Kentia Canterburyana, Areca lutes- 
ceus, Chamserops excelsa, and Phceuix reclinata. 
These are all good Palms that require no arti¬ 
ficial warmth from April till mid-November, 
and they are so distinct in manner of growth 
as to give good variety. Twelve good robust- 
growing Ferns are: Asplenium bulbiferum, 
and formosum, Pteris scaberula and serrulata 
cristata, Platyoerium alcicorne, Pteris cretica 
albo-line&ta, Phlebodium aureum, Platyloma 
falcata, Onychium japonicum, Nephrodium 
molle, Goniophlebium sub-auriculatum, and 
Asplenium flaccidum ; the two last are ex¬ 
cellent for baskets. If other plants were required 
we would grow some of the coloured Dracaan&s, 
which do well in a temperature of 50 degs. in 
winter, and demand no artificial warmth in 
summer. Aspidistra lurida variegate is really 
a handsome thing, and worthy of a place in any 
collection of plants; it is, moreover, of easy 
culture.—J. Cornhill. 

17226.—Plants of easy culture.—If you 
wish to grow “only good things” you must 
make up your mind to give them all the attention, 
that they need. Successful plant culture consists 
in the strict observance of details, and even 
those things which are commonly reputed to be 
of easy management, must have good attention, 
or the result will not give satisfaction. There 
is but one class of plants— i.e., succulents—that 
will thrive fairly well when their wants are not 
punctually attended too; and those who cannot, 
or do not care to, give unremitting attention, 
should confine themselves to such things. At 
the same time it is quite possible, at a very 
moderate outlay of time and trouble, to grow 
some of the showy kinds of soft-wooded dower¬ 
ing plants with success. As a beginner, do not 
undertake too much at once, but try your hand 
on Paris Daisies, Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Lantanas, Heliotropes, and similar popular free- 
growing things. Carnations, Picotees, and 
Chrysanthemums require the open-air in 
summer. Give plenty of air in summer, look to 
the watering at midday in hot weather, and 
as your house is very hot, shade a little, if you 
can, in the full heat of the day. Observe these 
few details and read Gardening- regularly, and 
you will soon get sufficient knowledge to enable 
you to grow “good things.”—J. C. B. 

17236. — Imantophyllum. —They must never be 
allowed to die off. At this season they should be kept 
rather dry at the back of the greenhouse ; but their leaves 
should not be allowed to flag. In the spring more water 
may be given, when they will Bhow their flower-stems.— 
M. E. T., Devon. 

17213 —StophanotlB.— You may grow the Stepha- 
notis to a large size in a well-drained 10-inoh pot. After 
the roots have exhausted the soil, give it a dressing of arti¬ 
ficial manure early in the spring, and another in the 
month of June. There is not much difference in the fer¬ 
tilising properties of any of the concentrated manures, and 
I have tried most of them.—J. C. C. 


17296.—Quassia as insecticide.—^The green fly 
would not wade through the Quassia-water if 2 ozs. of 
soft soap were dissolved in it; but the same quantity of 
soap would instantly kill the fly without the chips. i left 
off the use of Quassia fifteen years ago; soft soap 
dissolved iu water is instant death to all She aphis tribe. 
—J. D. E. 
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TUBBS AND SHRUBS. 

BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 

I have changed the colour of the ordinary pink 
Hydrangea to blue by special treatment. In 
some soils this happens naturally. Here, outside, 
growing in the shrubberies, they are always of 
a deep pink, their natural colour. The soil in 
this locality is of a strong retentive character, 
resting on clay and chalk. Blue Hydrangeas 
aie useful for house decoration, for standing in 
single vases, or for mixing with other plants in 
the conservatory ; they are Bhowy and interest¬ 
ing, their colour contrasting well with the other 
pink and white varieties of Hydrangea. Some 
we grow with a single stem ; others bear four 
or six trusses or more as the case may be, and 
we find all useful. The way in which we 
manage to get them blue is as follows: When 
the plants have done blooming, we prune 
them down to within ^two or three eyes on , 


with roots, and the plants are growing freely, 
and before the trusses show themselves, they 
must be watered with alum-water at the rate 
of one teaspoonful of powdered alum to a quart 
of water. This should be given at every alter¬ 
nate watering, and it may be slightly increased 
in strength after the lapse of about a fortnight. 
The other watering may consist of liquid 
manure in a weak state. The plants should 
also be syringed overhead daily in the after¬ 
noon in tine weather, with clear water. They 
should never be allowed to beoome dry at the 
root, or the lower leaves will turn yellow and 
drop off, and the beauty of the plants will then 
be spoilt. E. M. 


SOME GOOD HOLLIES. 

: Hollies rank among the very cream of Ever¬ 
greens. Even in places where the woods and 
plantations seem full of them, they never seem 
| monotonous or wearisome, like Laurels. Perhaps 



Bunch of the Moccasin flower (Cypripedium sj eotabile). (See article on Hardy Orchids, page 26?.) 


each Btem. They are then placed out-of-doors, 
and as soon as they commence to grow they are 
taken out of the pots, all the old soil is shaken 
away, and the largest roots are shortened 
back. The plants are then placed in 6 inch pots, 
larger or smaller according to their size, in the 
following compost—viz., fibry loam three parts, 
leaf soil one part, half a part of bone meal, with 
some charcoal and silver sand. To every 
bushel of the prepared soil we add a quarter of a 
pound of sulphate of iron, first crushing it into a 
powder, and mixing all thoroughly well to¬ 
gether. We then pot firmly, and place the 
plants in a cold frame until they commence 
to root, when they are moved outside, where 
they remain until the end of October. Any 
position in the houses during the winter, free 
from frost, will suit them. At this stage 
they should not be kept too wet, just enough 
water being given to make the soil moist. 
In February, some of the plants may be placed 
in heat, if required early; a position in 
the greenhouse near the glass will suit them 
perfectly. As soon a* t{»e pots are well filled 
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this may arise in some measuie from the fact 
that in winter the crop of scarlet fruit which 
many of them carry is so effective. Some soils 
are better adapted for Hollies than others, but 
if well cultivated and manured before planting, 
the Holly succeeds fairly well everywhere, 
except in the fens, or in land liable to be 
flooded. For hedges, the common kind (Ilex 
Aquifolium) is best, and, though slow-growing 
at first, it grows freely when well established. 
Small bushy plants, set from 12 inches to 
18 inches apart, in a single row, soon, with 
care and attention, make a good hedge. 

In selecting the plants, have them as nearly as 
possible of one size and strength, so that all 
may come on together. Trench up the site, and 
manure it if necessary. If the ground is at all 
damp, elevate the site of the hedge ; but if well 
drained, there is no occasion for it. May has 
generally been considered to be the best time 
For transplanting Hollies, but I have had them 
do quite as well when moved early in October, 
and I have seen them moved successfully in 
July. A good deal depends upon the character 


of the soil, and something upon when the work 
is performed. No matter wnen moved, a good 
mulch of manure over theroots will be found bene¬ 
ficial. A s regards pruning, Holliesof all kinds may 
have their symmetry improved by a little knife- 
work early in summer just as the new growth 
is breaking out. This is simply to mend 
Nature, not to mar it by doing too much. 
Hedges must, after the first few years, be cut 
annually; but I was thinking more about 
specimens standing about the grounds than 
hedges, and these will, if rightly managed, con¬ 
tinue to improve in appearance for many years. 
The following short list contains the names of a 
few good varieties specially adapted for single 
specimens on the lawn, or to break up mono¬ 
tonous clumps of heavy dumpy shrubs by 
dropping one in here and there. The best 
green varieties are Hex Aquifolium (common 
Holly), I. A. contorta, I. scotica, and I. 
Hodginsi. Vigorous growers, with large hand¬ 
some foliage, are I. latifolia and I. madeirensis. 
Variegated Hollies should consist of Milkmaid, 
and silver and gold kinds. The best of these 
last are Gold Queen, Variegated Hedgehog, 
and Silver Queen. E. H. 


Sycamores and Limes in towns.— 

Though so beautiful in spring, these trees have 
a shabby appearance in July, owing chiefly to 
two causes--rough winds and cold nights early 
in May, and the disease called honey-dew. 
This peculiar blight is caused by a species of 
aphis, whose exudations, covering the surface of 
the leaves with a sticky substance, cause them 
to retain the dust which alights upon them, and 
they thus present a very grimy and dirty 
appearance. This is especially the case with 
the Sycamore, and should at once condemn 
these trees as unsuitable for town gardens and 
roads. I have noted particularly that the 
Lombardy Poplar, the Plane, and the Almond, 
retain their foliage unsullied to the end of the 
season, despite any weather, and appear not 
to get injured like a good many trees. 
The caterpillar tribe, we know, are very 
partial to the Poplar, but it is not often that 
the foliage is so stripped that the appearance 
of the tree is spoilt. Familiar and common as 
this tree has now become, few people know 
that it was an exotic little known in this 
country a century ago, at which time plants or 
cuttings of it were imported from Turin. Asa 
quick grower, with neat habit, and as a screen 
to hide unsightly objects, there is no tree to 
equal it. The Plane, no doubt, takes the palm 
as a town tree, and the Almond should certainly 
be more grown than it is. Its flowers appear 
in the early spring before any signs of leaves are 
apparent. It blooms best in a warm sunny 
aspect, but at the same time succeeds well in 
the shade ; the foliage is seldom injured by the 
weather, chiefly owing to the long lance-like 
shape of the leaves, which thus present little 
surface for the wind to injure, or for dust 
and soot to accumulate on. — J. Waller, 
Brocldey t S.E. 

Forsythia suspensa and other wall 
shrubs. —This Forsythia, trained against a 
wall, makes shoots 5 feet long in one season, 
and, hence, a plant with two or three shoots to 
begin with will make a fan-shaped specimen 
10 feet across the first year. The shoots break 
and flower in the most regular manner along 
their whole length—i.e., if the pruner does not 
cut them back at the annual pruning, which bo 
too frequently does. We have one young tree 
here, trained on the fan system, that is about 
30 feet across and 12 feet high, and a perfect 
fan in shape, showing no bare spaces above or 
below, and a most striking object it is when in 
flower over its entire surface. There may be 
finer specimens, but it is the largest with which 
I am acquainted. The pretty Pyrus japonica, 
P. Malus floribunda, Pyracantha, Cotoneaater, 
the Ribes family, and, indeed, nearly all plants 
capable of being trained against a wall, make 
astonishing progress in good soil when their 
terminal shoots are allowed to extend as fast as 
they will ; and those who wish to have walls 
covered quickly with ornamental shrubs should 
bear this fact in mind—that is to say, let the 
shoots be laid in their full length, wherever 
there is a vacancy on the wall, or on the older 
or barer branches, pinching those shoots only 
that grow straight out and from the older wood. 
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EXHIBITION AND TABLE POTATOES. 
Tinas might well be divided into two sections 
—the first, the largest and best-looking; the 
seoond, not particularly handsome in appear¬ 
ance, bat thoroughly good and satisfactory on 
the table. That a wide distinction exists be¬ 
tween the two, no one who has had any experi¬ 
ence amongst Potatoes will deny, and I know 
that manv would feel grateful for the names of 
kinds which have turned out thoroughly good 
on the table. An acquaintance of mine a year 
or two ago engaged a new gardener. The 
latter, being young, thought to make his mark 
by showing. He obtained all the best show 
Potatoes he could get, and cultivated them 
exclusively the first season. He managed to 
take certain prizes at a county show, a circum¬ 
stance at which his employer was pleased, as he 
naturally thought prize Potatoes must be of the 
highest table quality, and he looked forward to 
a satisfactory supply in the autumn and winter. 
I saw him six months afterwards, and asked 
him how his show Potatoes had stood the table 
test, and I was not surprised to hear him say 
that they were “ the worst, emphatically the 
worst, lot of Potatoes ” he had ever had. The 
gardener had orders to grow no more show 
sorts, but to secure kinds of a usable character, 
which I hope he has done. Judges at exhi¬ 
bitions have much to answer for as regards 
bringing about this state of matters. I venture 
to assert that out of every hundred first prizes 
offered for Kidney Potatoes throughout the 
country, International wins 80 per cent, of 
them, and every one capable of judging the 
quality of a Potato on the table knows that this 
variety stands at the very top of the list of 
Potatoes of inferior quality. The most perfeot 
cook in existence could not boil it to come out 
dry, floury, and well-flavoured, its wet, sticky, 
indigestible character adhering to it under all 
conditions. Woodstock Kidney, another pretty 
but deceptive kind, is close up to International 
in inferior quality, and I expect anyone who 
began with International gave it up in hopes of 
gaming a better in Woodstock, and was finally 
driven to try Porter’s Excelsior, Wiltshire, 
Giant, Vermont Champion, Red Emperor, 
Grampian, Radstock Beauty, and some others 
of attractive exterior. These having been tried, 

1 think he would gladly fall back on those good 
old Potatoes of twenty and thirty years ago, 
which are still highly valued on the majority 
of tables. I muBt own that I have grown, 
shown, and taken prizes with all the kinds 
named, but I could not send them to my em¬ 
ployer’s table. Their use being so limited, I 
gave them up. The culture of these fancy 
Potatoes is expensive; as some of them weigh 
20 ozs. or more, they are thought wonderful, 
but if the same care were taken with the old 
Lapstone, Sanday’s Seedling, Mona’s Pride, 
Rivers’ Royal, St. Patrick, Regent, School¬ 
master, Reading Russet, Dalmahoy, Victoria, 
and others, I have no doubt that they would 
improve in size and still retain their valuable 
table qualities. Probably those who have been 
winning with large, fancy sorts of late will not 
feel inclined to say anything against them, nor 
will those who have seed of them to dispose of ; 
but all who prize thoroughly good Potatoes 
would, I feel sure, be glad to have inferior sorts 
exterminated, and quality set before mere 
appearance, however good the latter may be. 

J. Muir, in Garden . 

An amateur’s Peas and Beans.—I 

send herewith a specimen of my Peas and Beans, 
and respectfully solicit your opinion of them. 
My mode of cultivating them is as follows: 
The Beans were sown about the middle of 
February, in rows 22 inches apart, in soil deeply 
dug, and fairly manured with stable manure; 
when up about 2 inches, I gave them two dust¬ 
ings of soot, worked it in well with the hoe, 
and then let them take their chance until in 
full bloom, when I took off the tops at about two 
joints with the result shown by the specimen 
sent. The Peas were sown on the 6th and 12th 
of March. I dug trenches as for Celery, only 
not quite so deep, then put in about 4 inches of 
rotten manure, covering the Bame with about 

2 inches of earth with my hands ; then I sowed 
the Peas, and covered tbegi with about,2 inches 
of eatth, or rather moi 
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and these, with the earth thrown up on each 
side, form an excellent shelter from cold winds. 
I also put three rows of black cotton over them 
to keep away birds, and seldom do the birds 
interfere with them; they oannot see the 
cotton until they oome in oontact with it, as it 
is only about 3 Inches above the ground. After 
each row of Peas, I plant nine or 10 rows of 
Potatoes, then another of Peas, the rows run¬ 
ning north and south. Peas and Potatoes are 

f lan ted the same distance apart—viz., 2 feet. 

rom these rows of Peas—about 19 feet long— 
I have pioked, this year, nearly 5 pecks, 
which I consider is an excellent crop, especially, 
taking the weather into account—a cold spring 
and ary summer. My ground is very light, 
with a sandy, gravelly subsoil, and situated, at 
Thames Dittou. I am only a novice in garden¬ 
ing. This note may assist and encourage others 
who have less knowledge than myself, or it may 
induce some experienced hand to tell me if I 
have made any mistake. I may state that my 
garden has been visited by many people, all of 
whom say they never saw a better crop, or 
finer Beans and Peas in their life. The Beans 
are Harrison’s Giant Long Pod; the Peas are 
Telephone, Telegraph, Early Paragon, and 
Laxton’s Prolific. I always save my own seed, 
and only sow the finest Peas. My Beans 
measure over a foot in length, and are not yet 
full grown.—G. Hatcher, Thames Ditton. 
# % Both Peas and Beans are very large and 
well grown ; we have rarely seen better .— Ed. 


The quality of Mushroom spawn 

is important, ana may be known by breaking a 
cake and examining the interior. If full of 
minute threads, forming a sort of cloud, it is in 
good condition, but when advanced so far as to 
show coarse threads, its vitality is, to a great 
extent, exhausted. It should be put in small 
holes, made in the bed with a trowel, and covered 
in with some of the manure; the surface Bliould 
then be pressed or rammed as before. The soil 
for covering is best when entirely free from sand, 
as this has an injurious effeot. Heavy loam, 
Mased through a fine sieve and laid in the house 
lor a few days to warm, is most suitable. Some 
growers water the soil before beating it, 
when on the Mushroom bed, but this is not 
a practice to be recommended, as the sur¬ 
face invariably dries hard and cracks open 
afterwards. Watering is not advisable if 
the surface can be kept moist without it, 
yet sometimes it is the cause of a good crop 
appearing when applied after the whole bed has 
become unduly dry. No doubt, the best produce 
is obtainable where fire-heat can be altogether 
withheld, but this is not practicable in the 
majority of instances in winter. A great deal 
may, however, be done by means of movable 
shutters, arranged so as to enclose the beds with 
the heat and moisture evaporated from it. A 
good plan for this is to fix a ledge some 6 inches 
above the surface, on which the shutters can 
rest, and be removed at any time for examining 
or gathering the crop from underneath. The 
temperature of the Mushroom house should be a 
uniform one, if possible, of about 50 degs., or 
at least not much exceeding that figure. Other 
methods are practised successfully on a large 
scale in market gardens, but the foregoing 
directions may be followed with advantage 
where the requirements are limited—K. 

Beans v. caterpillars.—In Gardening 
of December 26th, 1885 (p. 600), “Belvidere” 
gives a most valuable piece of advice, which I 
nave followed with complete success; it is to 
plant Beans near Gooseberry bushes and Cab¬ 
bages, which are liable to be infested with 
caterpillars. The white butterfly now passes 
over my garden. Hence I have a clean crop. 
In use the plan has two recommendations—it is 
clean, and it costs nothing. Allow me to tender 
my best thanks to “ Belvidere,” who has saved 
me many an hour’s picking of caterpillars, and 
no little irritation.— Locomotive. 


17212.— Petroleum and Peas.— A few 
years ago several sowings of Peas that were 
soaked In petroleum previous to sowing came 
up badly. We suspected the petroleum to be 
the oause, and at the next sowing one-half of 
the Peas were soaked for five minutes in 
petroleum, and the other half were sown as 
they were. Those treated with petroleum oame 
up thinly and weak, while those not so treated 
apparently all came up, and they looked strong 
ana healthy. There was a marked difference 


between the two lots all through their growing 
period. At the time, I mentioned the circum¬ 
stance to a person, and he told me that the 
same season he lost two quarts of Peas by 
soaking in petroleumi I remember that about 
the same time a correspondent in Gardening 
stated that he had been unfortunate with the 
Peas that he had treated with petroleum. I 
remember he finished up with, “ No more 
steeping Peas in petroleum for me !” Perhaps 
it should be mentioned that sometimes Peas 
will fail to oome up, apparently from no oause 
originating from any act of the oultivator. Four 
years ago I made a sowing of Peas in June. 
The ground was dry, but water was put in the 
bottom of the drills. Only here and there did 
a Pea come up. Thinking tho fault might be 
in the seed, another lot was got from a different 
seedsman. This time the ground was nicely 
moist from recent rain, but not a Pea made its 
appearance above ground. In neither of these 
cases were the Peas treated withpetroleum, or In 
any other way, before sowing. On removing the 
earth, and examining the Peas in the drill, it was 
found that they would moulder to pieces be¬ 
tween the finger and thumb, as if affected by 
dry rot.—L. C. K. 

17293.— Maggots in Mushroom beds. 
—I oannot tell you how to destroy the white 
maggots in your Mushroom beds, but I know 
that we are troubled with them only in hot 
weather, and then we have to use the Mush¬ 
rooms as soon as they are large enough. A few 
hours’ negleot in examining the beds will give 
the maggots sufficient time to destroy all the 
largest, or, rather, these get so infested with 
maggots that they are unfit for table. As the 
weather cools down, you will probably find the 
number of maggots diminish, and in the winter 
they will leave you altogether, unless you have 
a Mushroom house, and keep a higher tempera¬ 
ture than 60 degs.—J. C. C. 


17224.—Grope for exposed ground.— 
Very few crops can stand such a draught as 
there must be in the position you state. Your 
best plan will be to plant a hedge of common 
Laurel at each end of the piece of ground. Do 
this work about the end of September, and put 
in Laurels 3 feet high (two rows of plants will 
be better than one), and let them stand 2 feet 
apart each way. The Laurels will, no doubt, 
have enough to do to live through the first year, 
but after that they will get indifferent to the 
wind. Put the Laurels rather deeper than in 
ordinary cases, and keep the soil firm over the 
roots. It may be necessary, perhaps, to put a 
stake to each plant, to prevent the wind injur¬ 
ing them.—J. C. C. 

17218.— Thistles on lawns.— Thistles 
cannot be got rid of by merely cutting with a 
scythe. Enough of green stem, probablv with 
a leaf or two, remains to nourish and keep 
alive the running underground rhizome, and the 
plant is not destroyed, and hardly weakened. 
“ Ivea ” must either spud below the surface, or 
pull with hand, or thistle-tongs, when the 
ground is somewhat moist. Then all the green 
stem, and a portion of rhizome, will come away. 
At first, the Thistles will reappear quickly, 
the process of pulling must be repeated as fast, 
and as often, as they come up during the season.' 
The labour will be much lightens and com¬ 
paratively trifling the folio wmg year, but the 
benefit of what has been done will be soon lost, 
if the system is not persevcringly followed up. 
If this is done, the Thistles will wholly disappear 
in two or three years ; but as long as a single 
one comes up it must be pulled out. The first 
pulling should be made as soon as the Thistles 
are long enough to catch hold of. I write from 
practical experience, and believe there is no 
other way in which Thistles can be effectually 
eradicated in Grass lands. No plant can per¬ 
manently survive, of whioh all tne leaves and 
green portion are continually destroyed.— 

-When Thistles make their appearance 

they should be rooted out. The larger varieties 
of Thistles are not difficult to destroy, 
providing they are not allowed to cast their 
seed. The smaller kinds will take some years 
to get rid of, unless a portion of the root is re¬ 
moved. I once knew a garden in which the 
Thistles almost crowded out the Potatoes, and 
the occupier said it was impoauble to get rid qf 
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them. The next comer tried the pulling-up pro. 
oew, and in a oouple of years they were almost 
all gone. It was surprising how far the roots 
penetrated, some being drawn nearly 2 feet 
tong. To destroy such Thistles as these by 
cutting must necessarily be a slow process, and 
one that tares the patience of most people. 
There is nothing that will beat the pulling-up 
system, whenever it can be adopted.— Falcon- 
budge. 


—- The error that you commit is that of 
waiting too long before cutting them down. 
They nave by tnis time made a strong top- 
growth, with corresponding root aotion, so that 
the topping throws the sap into the crowns, 
inducing them to throw out suckers. Begin in 
spring, as soon as leaves appear, and do not let 
them have any peace all through the summer. 
The rankest, strongest-rooted weed that grows 
cannot live long if the foliage is continually out 
away before it can develop. In this way, in 
two seasons, you may exterminate all the 
Thistles in your garden.—J. C., ByjUet. 

—— Pour petroleum into the crowns of the plants 
directly after you hare cut them down. Bee Gabdixixo, 
July 10th (page 248).—J. 0. C. 


BBS®. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 
Discoubaging reports abound as regards the 
present honey season. The Bee-keeper*' Record , 
for instance, says: “It will require a very 
lengthy experience of bee-keeping to recall sucn 
a season as this of 1886. It is now nearly 
twenty years since we started the pursuit, and 
we can only once recall the novel feature of 
dose and almost oontinuous feeding up to the 
middle of June. The winter stores in nearly 
all our stocks were consumed by the beginning 
of May, and since that time a very dose watch 
has been necessary, for many of the strongest 
stocks have not ten ounces of food in them. 
What with storms, cold winds, and rain, the 
poor bees have a weary time, and reports from 
most quarters show that nearly all have shared 
alike. Our stocks have not made anything like 
their natural headway, because, feed as we 
may, there is wanted the busy hum of progress, 
making the bees feel as if there was something 
to work for before they can get on by leaps ana 
bounds, as they should at this season.” The 
late hot, dry weather has, however, greatly 
improved matters—in our own apiary, at least— 
the bees having had a good tune among the 
white Glover. 

Removing sectional boxes and supers. 
—Those happy bee-keepers who have had 
the good fortune to get their sections and 
supers filled, will do well to remove them 
as soon as the honey-comb is sealed, as on 
the cessation of the honey-flow, the honey will 
be removed by the bees and stored in the body 
of the hive. Lime blossoms are almost the only 
remaining source of supply, but in the Heather 
districts a splendid honey harvest is often ob¬ 
tained during August and September. To 
remove sections, a little smoke should be blown 
among them to quiet the bees, and those that 
are fixed together with propolis should be sepa¬ 
rated by a thin knife being passed between 
them; then they should be lifted out of the 
section-case one by one, and any adhering bees 
brushed back, or on to the alighting-board. 
Carbolic acid is now used very frequently to 
remove the bses from the sections. Two ounces 
of ordinary carbolio acid may be mixed in a 
quart of warm water, in which should be 
steeped a piece of calico, large enough to cover 
the top of the section-rack. This calico, having 
been wrung out as dry as possible, may be 
placed over the sections ; the bees will at once 
beat a hasty retreat below, when the entire 
rack of sections can be removed, without the 
chance of a sting. To remove bell-glass, or 
Strawrsuper, first pass a thin knife round under 
the rfix), blow in a little smoke, and remove it 
gently to a quiet, shady nook, some distance 
from the hive, or into an outhouse, or dark 
room, having a small aperture to permit the 
exit of the tees, and place it upon three small 
blocks of wood; the bees will soon leave 
and return to the hive. This is best per¬ 
formed in the middle of a bright day, 
while many of the bees are at work in 
the fields. It occasionally happens that the 
opeeo is in the super < 
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| concluded that this is the case when the bees in 
the super show no excitement, but the hive 
from which it was taken is seen to be in a great 
uproar, arising from the fact of the bees having 
discovered the loss of the queen; in this case 
the super should be returned to the hive and 
the operation repeated next day. At the end 
of the honey season, when robber-bees are 
prowling about, the super, on removal, must 
not be left exposed, unless strict watch is kept, 
as the chances are that in a short time it will be 
attacked and plundered by a host of bees, who 
will very quickly clear out the store, leaving 
nothing but empty combs. Another way to re¬ 
move the super is to disconnect from the hive 
over-night, and wedge it up an inch or so. 
During the night the bees in the super will join 
those m the hive for warmth ; the super can be 
removed quite easily next morning. 

Uniting weak colonies. —All colonies that 
are weak should be strengthened by introducing 
into their hives frames of brood and honey, 
which may be removed from strong stocks that 
possess more than their needs reauire ; or two 
weak colonies can be united, by nrst gradually 
bringing the hives close together (taking care 
not to move them more than three feet at a 
time), and, after quieting the tees by blowing 
smoke into the hives, causing them to fill them¬ 
selves with honey—opening the hives and placing 
the combs, with the bees adhering to them, 
in one hive, putting the brood-combs in the 
oentre of the hive, and filling up with the honey¬ 
combs. If smoke is used pretty freely the tees 
will generally unite in peace. In uniting 
colonies, some bee-keepers spray the bees with 
thin syrup, scented with peppermint, as success 
in uniting is said to depend upon the bees having 
the same scent; but this scenting process 
appears to be chiefly necessary where tne bees 
to be united are not in possession of uncapped 
honey, and so are unable to gorge themselves 
when smoked, and also in uniting a queenless 
colony to one having a fertile queen. A swarm 
(either artificial or natural) can be joined to an 
established stock by first spraying the stock 
with scented syrup, and placing the hive on a 
sheet or newspaper, with its front edge raised 
an inch or two, by means of a stone or small 
block of wood, then spraying the swarm with 
scented syrup, and shaking it on to the sheet or 
newspaper in front of the stock hive, which 
they will at once enter. If possible, one of the 
queens should be removed before uniting. If it 
be wished to retain the queen in the stock hive, 
the queen with the swarm should be searched 
for, and removed while the swarm is running 
into the hive ; if allowed to enter there will be 
a oombat, and, porhaps, the more valuable 
queen will fall a victim. S. S. G. 

Boxworth, 


QUERY. 

17401.— 1 Troubled by beee.—I shall be glad lor 
advioe on the following:—One of my neighbours has 
taken the fever for bee-keeping, and has got several well- 
stocked hives. As mine is the only garden stocked with 
flowers, 1 find they swarm here by hundreds, and, as both 
a child and myself have been stung without interfering 
with them, it has caused a dread ana discomfort in walk¬ 
ing in our own garden. On sunny days I have killed 
forty and fifty per day, by cutting them in two as they 
feed in the Oroouses; but I should like to know a more 
wholesale way. Can anyone oblige ? Up to the present I 
have been a lover of the marvellous bees; but now we are 
at too dose quarters to be friends. The heart of a town is 
not the place to keep them, especially when they are 
surrounded by walks and playgrounds where children are 
almost constantly playing. A collection of earwigs in the 
hives might prove effectual; but this could not be done 
without trespassing. A rough guess at the number of 
bees per hive would be useful.—J. “ J." teem* 

irritated, and we advise him to try to come to some 
Jtiendly arrangement with hit neighbour before taking 
any rath step*. What do our bee-keeping friends say to 
his complaints /’—Ed. 


Gathering 1 leaves from borders.—I 

have learnt so many useful hints from Garden¬ 
ing that I feel glad to suggest to my fellow- 
readers what has proved, in my hands, a very 
useful tool in gathering leaves from the borders. 
I often found some, to reach which I had to step 
on the teds, so I contrived a handle about 3 feet 
long, and fastened a piece of strong, iron wire, 
about the thickness of a goose quill, at the end. 
This, being filed to a point, enables one to prick, 
and so gather the leaves, perhaps as many as 
twelve or more at once. This can be done very 
rapidly, putting them off into a basket as one pro¬ 
ceeds. I feel sure this will commepd itself to all 
who tiy i$,T-A. W. P-, Reading, 


ANTS. 

Few, if any, insects have attracted more atten¬ 
tion, or been more written about, than ants. 
They are among the few inseots mentioned in 
the Bible, and they are also alluded to by many 
of the earliest historians. Ants are particu¬ 
larly interesting to horticulturists, not from the 
injuries they cause to plants by feeding on 
them, as so many insects do, for they are per¬ 
fectly harmless in this respect, but from their 
great fondness for ripe fruit and an unplea¬ 
sant habit which they have of at times 
making their nests among the roots of 
lants, in pots or in the open ground, and 
uilding their galleries among tneir stems; 
this practice usually interferes seriously with 
the growth of the plants. It is their habit of 
attacking ripe fruit which is most annoying. 
Sometimes even the fruit which they have merely 
passed over is rendered unpalatable. In vineries 
they are sometimes very destructive in attack¬ 
ing the ripe Grapes, and in orchard houses 
Peaches ana Nectarines suffer in the same man¬ 
ner. In greenhouses they are often a nuisance, 
roaming over everything, in search of food, 
which usually consists of honey, honeydew, 
other insects, and animal matter generally. In 
gardens they are sometimes hurtful in making 
their nests at the roots of plants ; in lawns 
they are, however, useful, to a certain extent, in 
destroying grubs and other insects, and if they 
are found running over a plant or two it is a 
sure sign that it is attacked by aphides or scale 
insects, whose presence might have remained 
unnoticed, had it not been for the ants, who are 
thus of use in pointing out our foes. The lives, 
therefore, of these intelligent little creatures 
should always be spared, unless they are in 
some place where they are really troublesome. 

How to get bid of ants. —They are often 
very difficult to get rid of, as their nests are 
frequently made m inaccessible places, such as 
under the flooring of greenhouses, Ac., and they 
enter the houses by some hole or crevice which 
is so small that it is almost impossible to reach 
their nests without a great deal of trouble; and, 
though boiling water and some insecticide may 
be poured into the entrance, so little reaches 
the nest that the majority of the inmates do 
not suffer in any way. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the best thing to do is to set traps, 
such as bones, not picked quite clean, pieces 
of sponge soaked in treacle, or pieces of meat, 
into whioh the ants will crowd, when the baits 
should be dipped into boiling water, or have 
the water poured over them. Ants may some¬ 
times be driven away by pouring petroleum, 
sulphuric acid, or carbolic acid, diluted with 
ten or twelve times its weight of water, into 
the entrance of their nests, or about their haunts; 
sprinkling guano or chloride of lime is also 
useful. If the nest is among the roots of a plant 
in a pot, both plant and pot may be immersed 
in cold water for five or six hours, when all 
the ants, grubs, and eggs will be drowned. 
When the nests are in tne open ground, their 
destruction is a much simpler matter ; they may 
be dug up, and thrown into boiling water, or 
merely opened, and boiling water poured into 
them. A triend of mine, who was much annoyed 
with ants’ nests in one of his meadows, found 
that the ants were very easily destroyed by 
opening the nests with a spade, and pouring in 
a mixture of pearlaah and liquid manure, of 
about the consistency of cream; if the pearlash 
was mixed with water, two applications were 
necessary. This would be a useful way of 
destroying ants in lawns. If the nests are made 
among the roots of a plant in the open ground, 
which, for some reason, cannot be disturbed, a 
good way of removing them is to place an in¬ 
verted garden-pot, with the hole at the bottom 
closed, near the entrance to the nest, and keep 
the ground about the nest well watered. The 
ants will soon leave the moist ground, and make 
their nest under the shelter of the pot, when 
they can be easily destroyed. To prevent ants 
from climbing fruit-trees the following process 
has been recommended: Scrape the bark in a 
ring round the tree, 2 inches wide, and chalk 
this Bmooth ring thoroughly ; this will render 
it impassable to the ants, as they can find no 
footing on the chalk ; or make a line of sas-tar 
round the tree. Of course, neither of these 
plans would be of any protection to trees trained 
against a wall; and in the case of espaliers, the 
stakes to which the trees are attached must be 
jreated Ph? sftqje jpaauer as the stems.—G. S. 
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HOUSEHOLD, 

summeiTdrinks. 

Ws give here a few refreshing and invigorating 
beverages, which, if carefully prepared, will be 
found wholesome and welcome during the hot 
season:— 

Lemonade. —Take three pounds of the best 
crystallised sugar, two ounces of tartaric acid, 
three fresh Lemons, one pint of water, one tea¬ 
spoonful of essence of Lemon. Peel the Lemons 
very thinly, and put the rind into a brass pre¬ 
serving-pan, or porcelain-lined saucepan, with 
the sugar and the pint of cold water ; let them 
boil until perfectly clear, stirring occasionally, 
and remove any scum that may- rise to the sur¬ 
face. Pour through a strainer into a jug, cover 
with a cloth or porous paper, and set aside to 
get quite cold. Squeeze the juice of the Lemons 
over the tartaric acid ; if there is not sufficient 
liquid to dissolve it add a little cold water; 
mix this with the Byrup, and then add the 
essence of Lemon. Stir so as to mix thoroughly, 
and then put it into a clean and dry bottle, 
tightly corked. Serve one tablespoonful in a 
tumbler full of soda, potash, or fresh spring 
water. 

Lemonade (another way).— Put the thin 
yellow rind of three Lemons into a jug with a 
handful of loaf-sugar, squeeze the juice of the 
Lemons over the sugar, and pour on these half- 
a-pint of boiling water; cover, and let get quite 
cold, strain and bottle. Serve three table- 
Spoonfuls of this lemonade in a tumbler, with 
potash, soda, or fresh, cold water. The flavour 
of this lemonade may be varied by the addition 
of one tablespoonful of orange-flower water, 
mixed just before bottling. 

Ginger-beer. —Take three pounds of pure, 
white sugar, the thin rind of two large, or three 
small, Lemons, one and a-half ounces of cream 
of tartar, two ounces of bruised ginger; put 
these ingredients into a large earthenware pan, 
and pour over them three gallons of boning 
water ; stir so as to perfectly mix them ; cover, 
and let cool. When this liquid is only just 
warm, add the juice of the Lemons and two 
large tablespoonfuls of thick and fresh brewers’ 
yeast. When brewers’ yeast is unprocur¬ 
able, dissolve one ounoe and a-half of 
German yeast with a tablespoonful of 
powdered sugar, and use in the same manner. 
Mix the contents of the pan thoroughly, cover 
with a thick and soft cloth, and stand in a warm 
place until the next day, when fermentation 
will have taken place, and the yeast be in the 
form of a crust or head at the top. This must 
be skimmed off, and the clear beer oarefully re¬ 
moved from the sediment, and bottled in perfectly 
sound and clean bottles at quickly as possible 
after the crust is removed. The corks should 
be put into boiling water just before they are 
used, and, when fixed in the bottle, tied tightly 
down with string or wire. This beverage will 
be ready for use in two or three days. A 
mixture, in equal quantities, of ginger-beer and 
brisk ale—commonly known as “shandy-gaff”— 
is a cool and refreshing draught in warm 
weather. A. M. Griggs. 

The beet fruits to eat.— What fruits 
are liked best by fruit-eaters generally ? I 
do not know that this question has ever 
been put before, but it is evident that it 
goes to the foundation of the subject of fruit 
culture. I find that the Pine-apple is very often 
accorded the first place in the list by cultivators, 
but I doubt if it deserves it. It is probably less 
eaten, even in establishments where it is plenti¬ 
ful, than any other fruit. A bite of it seems to 
suffice, and it is put aside for something else. The 
flavour of the Pine apple is surfeiting, and no 
one can eat much of a fruit of that kina. Grapes 
come next on the list, but all Grapes are not 
relished alike. Perhaps people can eat more of 
the Black Hamburgh than any other, or some of 
the crackling and refreshing Sweet waters and 
Muscat of Alexandria, but when we come to the 
coarse winter varieties, the consumption falls 
off at once. The next most acceptable fruit—- 
indeed, I am not sure that it should not be placed 
firston the list—is the Gooseberry. I have always 
noticed that even epicures in fruit will eat the 
Gooseberry at every meal, every day, as long as 
It is to be had—the best kinds at least, for 
Gooseberries differ greatly in flavour. It is a 
fruit that never seems to pall on the taste. 
Curious that gardjtneih should have hitherto 
D igitized By \ jOOy lC 


thought so little about it, and done so little by 
way of procuring early and late crops. Probably 
the next favourite is the Strawberry, with 
which, however, people are sooner satisfied. As 
regards the Plum and Peach, although gar¬ 
deners accord the latter the higher place, 
owing probably to the greater difficulty experi¬ 
enced in its culture, fruit-eaters prefer the 
Plum, or, at least, Green Gages, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, and other good kinds. This is ray 
experience at least, and I notice that children 
generally prefer Plums tg Peaches after they 
nave become accustomed to both. Yet Plums 
are comparatively scarce at seasons when Peaches 
are plentiful, although the former could be more 
easily produced than the latter. It is a case of 
fashion, I suppose. Figs and Melons are not 
everyone’s fruit, and they hardly rank in oppo¬ 
sition to the varieties named.—J. S. W. i 
Preserving Tomatoes.— Pour boiling 
water over them to loosen the skins ; peel ana 
slice into a preserving kettle ; boil for a short 
time, say ten minutes, then pour into bottles or 
small jars that have a perfectly tight-fitting 
cork or lid ; fill the jars at the fire to insure the 
fruit being actually boiling at the time of 
filling ; fill them to overflowing, so that no room 
is left for air. Eaeh bottle or jar must be 
sealed at once with sealing-wax, or, perhaps, 
bladder would do. No seasoning need be 
added until time of using. Thus treated, I have 
kept Tomatoes for over a year. This is the 
Canadian system of canning, and may be used 
for other fruits. The jars should be stored in 
a cool, dry, dark place.—A. H. 

QUERIES. 

17402.— Rhubarb J ellyWill Min Griggs kindly tell 
me the way to make Rhubarb jelly thicken ? I tried her 
recipe, but could not get the jelly to stiffen.—J. Y. 

17408 — Making French mustard.— Will someone 
kindly give in Uardbnino a receipt for making French 
mustard, such as one gets at tablet d’hote abroad?—E ast 
Axqlla. 

17404.— Home-made yeast.—I hare twice tried the 
" yeast,” made as direoted on page 133, but it has been 
quite a failure ; the bread does not rise, and it is as heavy 
as lead. Can E. T. Robinson, who gave the receipt, 

| account for this ?—E. D. 

REPLIES. 

17406. —Proeervingr Green Peas for winter use 
( Kathlan). You will find descriptions of two methods of 
preserving Green Peas in Garden wo for October 10th last 
(No. 844). 

17281 —Bottling Gooseberries, young Apples, 
&C.-The following recipe is excellent: Lay the fruit in 
large-mouthed bottles, sprinkling sugar between each 
layer. Tie some bladder over the bottles, and stand in a 
pan of cold water on the fire; take care they do not boil. 
When the fruit is done the bladder will sink ; take the pan 
off, and let the bottles remain in the water till it is cold. 
Put them away in a dry plaoe.— Kathan. 

17199.—Cornish flat or heavy oake. 
—Take a quarter of a pound of flour, two ounces 
of dripping, one tablespoonful of currants, the 
same quantity of brown sugar, a small pinch of 
baking-powder, and a little milk; rub the drip¬ 
ping among, the flour, until both are thoroughly 
mixed, then add the rest of the ingredients and 
enough milk to form a stiff dough ; turn on to 
a slightly-floured board and roll it to about half 
an inch in thickness ; keep it in a round shape. 
Bake in a moderately-not oven for about 
twenty minutes or half an hour.— Annie M. 
Griggs. 

17201.— Ohow-Ohow piokl©.— Take one 

f allon of small Cucumbers, half-a-gallon of 
'rench Beans (small), three fine Cauliflowers, 
two heads of Celery, one gallon of small Onions, 
and six Capsicums. Rub the Cucumbers with 
a soft cloth, pick the stalks from the Beans, 
divide the white flower of the Cauliflower into 
small pieces, cut the Celery and Capsicums 
into small pieces, and skin the Onions ; put them 
into a large vessel to soak in strong salt and 
water for twelve hours; then drain them and 

S oar over them some boiling water, with a very 
ttle salt, and let stand until cold; drain 
thoroughly and pack into wide-mouthed bottles. 
Put into a saucepan, or pipkin, three quarts of 
good, plain vinegar, six ounces of Mustard, one 
tablespoonful each of Curry-powder, Cinnamon, 
Allspice, and powdered Cloves ; mix these with 
the vinegar, free from lumps, and let it come 
just to the boil. Pour hot over the pickles, cork 
the bottles tightly, and seal over the tqp.— Annie 
M. Griggs. _ 

Guinea pigs (Inquirer, Liverpool).— Aa you appear 
to keep rabbits, your question is best answered by the 
observation that Guinea pigs and rabbits require, gener¬ 
ally speaking, the same treatment. Keep them dry and 
warm, and do not overfeed them. 


Dogs in the house. —The minority, who 
suffer, often without protest, the various 
nuisances resulting from keeping dogs in the 
house, may take some hope from a Ieadisg 
article in the Times of July 12th. I make 
the following extracts : “ The truth is that an 
immense deal of very foolish sentiment is 
talked and written about dogs ; and the lovers 
and admirers of these animals claim for them 
immunities and privileges which it would in 
many cases be unsafe to allow. Whether from 
the humanitarian or from the sanitary point of 
view, it is very questionable whether dogs 
ought to he kept in cities at all. Their pleasures 
and pursuits are of a kind which require free¬ 
dom, and they almost always suffer in health 
when deprived of abundant exercise. The 
worst cases of hydrophobia have been caused by 
the bites of pampered pets. What is said about 
their intelligence, their fidelity, and so forth, is 
equally true of all animals which are educated by 
human intercourse over many generations ; and, 
in some countries, is far more true of elephants, 
or of horses, than of dogs. Over the whole of 
the East the dog is regarded as unclean, the 
filthiness of its habits in respect to food afford¬ 
ing a very good foundation for the opinion; and 
a lady who kisses the lips of her lap-dog may 
always be certain that, if any chance has been 
given to it, they will have been in contact with 
carrion. We cannot but think that much of 
the popular talk about dogs is of a distinctly 
morbid kind, as it is manifestly an expression 
of ignorance of their real tendencies ; and we 
are sure that the Commissioner of Police, In 
enforcing the muzzling order, is affording a 
highly important safeguard to the great bulk of 
the metropolitan population. It would be well 
if the same rule were enforced in all large 

towns.One thing at least is certain, 

and it is that no one who has once seen a human 
creature die from hydrophobia, in torments too 
horrible to describe, would hesitate to muzzle 
every dog in the kingdom, if by so doing the 
extinction of the disease could be secured.’ —fl. 

“The cate.” —I noticed, in one of your late 
numbers of Gardening, a most cruel suggestionto 
prevent the intrusion of cats. It is singular that, 
but a few days since, I was looking ont some 
plants in a celebrated nursery and I saw a oat 
coming out from one of the glasshouses ; I asked 
the foreman, who was with me, “ Do you keep 
cats ?” “ Yes, sir,” was his reply; “ we could 

not do without them, and they sometimes sleep 
in the glasshouses—they do no injury ; we keep 
three.’’ Now, this is just my experience at the 
present time. I have four garden oats—I could 
not do without them, unless I wished all my 
bulbs eaten by mice, and a too large inerease of 
birds. The cats do me not the slightest injury ; 
they are generally thoughtful, intelligent 
animals, which should be treated well, and not 
with the cruelty suggested by your correspondent. 
—X. Y. We insert “X. F.V’ letter , hit 

we do not wish to re-open the “ cat question .” 
Readers whose views differ from those expressed 
by “ X. Y.” will find their case stated strongly in 
Gardening for Aug. TQnd last , and in other 
numbers published during last summer.— Ed. 


BIRDS, 

17406 —sick parrot.—* 4 K. T." would be greatly 
obliged if some bird keeping reader of Gasdsnino could 
tellher what ails her parrot—a fine African grey, good 
speaker, and splendid whistler. He now never speaks a 
word, and often is quite dumb, though he sometimes 
mews like a oat. The severe winter was felt by him. He 
seemed to be weak on his legs, and would tumble about; 
then be tore away his feathers, and had a distressing 
habit of yawning or gaping. He has a good appetite, 
and eats either Maise, whole or oooked, bread and butter, 
or biscuit; is fond of pecking at a stick, and gets fruit and 
greenery when possible. When in health he wonld bathe 
himself in his drinking vessel; but never offers to do so 
now. “ K. T.” would be thankful to find a remedy, as he 
is a pet. __ 


POULTRY. 

Change the blood.—Do not be tempted to keep a 
rooster that is not thoroughbred, or that is related to the 
hens, no matter how promising he may seem. Change 
the cocks every year, and the flock will gradually improve 
in vigour; the result will be a greater number of healthy 
ohicks, as well as an inorease in the supply of eggs.—F. G. 

Do not crowd.—Do not be tempted to put twenty 
hens in a building that should contain only ten fowls. 
You will get as many eggs from ten hens, well oared for, 
with ample room, as from double that number crowded In 
close quarters. A building 10 feet square is not too large 
for ten heu», pts they require a hpaee for dusting and 
exeroise in winter when Idle snow to on the ground.— G. 
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FRUIT. 


FRUITING STRAWBERRIES IN FRAMES. 


ORNAMENTAL FRUIT-TREES. 

I find the old prejudice against employing 
useful fruit-bearing trees on lawns and in 
pleasure-grounds, rapidly giving place to a more 
rational view, for the idea that a tree that is useful 
cannot also be ornamental, is one which only 
prejudice could uphold. For every traveller 
knows that the most lovely floral effects that 
meet the eye are those from the orchards that 
are scattered thickly over the country, and the 
ruddy glow of the fruit, in autumn, adds yet 
another charm to the landscape, when the 
foliage is also putting on its many tints. I have 
lately come across several gardens whore fruit 
trees were employed with excellent effect, 
although in the majority of cases one meets, 
I believe this is rather the result of accident 
than design, and happens in the following way : 
The rapid spread of pretty villas on the out- 
skirt of all large towns, has led to the land but 
recently held by market gardeners and fruit¬ 
growers being taken up for building, while they 
have to move outwards. Now, in planting up 
the gardens attached to these modem villas, the 
owners are anxious to get as many shade-giving 
trees as possible, and, consequently, the old 
fruit-trees are carefully preserved ; in most cases 
the soil under them is carpeted with turf, and 
the trees, being left to grow entirely unchecked, 
make very beautiful objects when in flower, 
while the fruit, if it does not come up to the 
standard of that produced by trees from the 
cultivated garden, is a by no means to be 
despised addition to the general stock. In 
some years, when the cultivated trees fail, 
these dense topped ones will produce a 
fair crop. Apples are the most frequently met 
with, from the fact of their being so generally 
grown in orchards of all kinds. Fears, of the 
older dessert kinds, and some of the old stewing 
Pears, make very fine specimen trees. Mul¬ 
berries, Medlars, and Plums, of various kinds, 
are quite at home, and Cherries appear to enjoy 
a permanent covering of turf over their roots. 
I may also add that Figsj on the south-coast, 
are making most handsome lawn trees ; the 
branches droop down very gracefully, and the 
large foliage gives a tropical look to the gardens 
where they are employed, while the fruit, in 
fine autumns, is excellent. We have, in this 
locality, trees that ripen bnshels of the finest 
fruit, and the green ones make an excellent pre¬ 
serve. Walls that are such an indispensable 
adjunct to villa gardens are made both beautiful 
and productive by being covered with fruit¬ 
bearing subjects in place of the tangled mass of 
useless Ivy and other climbers that one fre¬ 
quently sees employed. There is no need for 
tnedosespurringadoptedin the kitchen garden, 
as hardy Vines, Figs, White and Red Currants, 
Cherries, &c., only need the stout shoots 
securely fastened to the wall in winter, and the 
young growth in summer may be allowed to 
extend so as to take off all the stiff, formal aspect 
of the walled-in garden. Flowering creepers, 
suoh as Roses and Clematis, may be trained up 
at intervals, and give variety and useful material 
for cutting at the same time. > J. G 
Gosport. Digitized by 



There are but few private growers able and 
willing to devote frames or pit room to the culti¬ 
vation of early Strawberries, and not many 
market gardeners have as yet adopted this plan of 
securing profitable early crops—a matter some¬ 
what surprising, as there is no doubt about the 
certainty of remunerative prices being realised. 
The plan of utilising the front or side walls of 
vineries and other houses for affixing the frame¬ 
work of shallow pits is undoubtedly a good one, 
as these may eitner be chiefly heated with a 
single flow and retnra pipe, or, if narrow 
and abutting on to forcing houses, no 
piping is needed to forward early crops. 
Any other kind of pit or portable frame 
is also available for Strawberry culture, and 
if only the latest of the supplies, or those inter¬ 
mediate between the forced and open-air crops, 
are secured in frames, the gain in house room 
and economy in labour are considerable. Those 
who have good room in their frame ground, and 
plenty of frames and lights at their disposal, 
might, without much trouble, convert some of 
their old hot-beds into suitable positions for a 
few bqds of Strawberries, and would not regret 
having done so. The bedB, which may be made 
very shallow, should have a good slope to the 
south and west, and should be made as solid 
as possible. After the frames are put on, if 
these are deep, some manure should be thrown 
in and trodden down, so as to bring the surface 
to a uniform height from the glass, and on this 
about 6 inches of good loamy soil may be 
placed. This, when completed, allows head- 
room to the plants of not less than 10 inches. 
If pits are employed, these may also be simi¬ 
larly prepared, a layer of half-rotten manure well 
trodden down, and about 6 inches in depth, being 
ample. In every case we should prefer to 
destroy the old plants and replant every 
summer, as we find young plants produce the 
earliest and finest fruit, and, besides, the old 
plants are apt to become too crowded to be 
profitable. For this method of culture we also 
prefer to lift the plants intended for the frames 
either from beds where they were allowed to 
root naturally, and remain untouched all the 
winter and spring, or else from beds into which 
the young plants were pricked out during the 
previous summer. In either case, we thus pro¬ 
cure strong, early, and well-rooted plants, which 
lift readily, and quickly become established in 
their fruiting quarters. During this week, we 
have lifted from a narrow border, and sent 
away, sufficient well-rooted plants from last 
year’s runners to plant a pit about 150 feet long 
and 6 feet wide, and yet nave abundance left. 

Those who have not a stock of plants thus 
prepared I would advise to at once layer the 
requisite number in 3-inch or 4-inch pots, 
severing them, and finally planting them out 
before they become much root-bound. A dis¬ 
tance of about 15 inches apart each way is 
ample for any sort, especially seeing that the 
clusters of fruit must, of necessity, be supported 
with wire hoops or stakes, and matting, well 
above the foliage, to enable them to ripen pro¬ 
perly and quickly. The planting should also 
be done as firmly as possible, otherwise a super¬ 
abundance of foliage and not much fruit will be 
the result. They also require to be kept well 
supplied with water—should never be allowed 


to become dry, in fact; while during severe 
weather they may either be protected with 
lights or a mulching of strawy litter. In the 
spring, they may be kept somewhat close, forced 
if necessary, where there are pipes round the 
pits, or be allowed to fruit naturally, so as to 
have them a few days or weeks before those 
on warm borders are available. 

Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury, President, 
and British Queen all succeed admirably under 
frame culture, and afford a good succession, 
but if only a few are grown, and these prin¬ 
cipally to afford a few late pickings, either 
President or British Queen should be preferred. 
I have also seen Sir Charles Napier remarkably 
good in frames. I. M. 


THE BEST GOOSEBERRIES. 

A fruit grower of large experience asserts that 
six kinds of Gooseberries are ample for all pur¬ 
poses, but certainly he has in view chiefly 
market purposes, and his selection is as follows: 
Whitesmith, for early green gathering ; Early 
Sulphur, for early ripe berries ; Warrington, 
for late red berries, and delicious eating 
they are ; Rifleman, red ; Crown Bob, red ; 
and Lancashire Lad, red, for large berries. 
The latter three are favourite market kinds, 
and the last one of all probably the most so. 
It speaks volumes for this variety that it is 
much more widely grown than any other 
for market purposes around the metropolis. 
There can be no doubt that this selection is made 
chiefly with a view to fill the bushel. Valuable 
as these may be, the lover of Gooseberries, 
as dessert fruits, may, however, prefer some of 
the smaller, but more highly flavoured, sorts, 
and of these Red Champagne, Yellow Ball, 
Pitmaston Green Gage, Hedgehog, Keen’s 
Seedling, and Green Walnut are all excellent. 
Again, some growers may still have a hankering 
after the fame which attaches to the production 
of the “ biggest Gooseberry,” and our old 
acquaintance is sadly in want of renewed life. 
These should take in hand such big fellows as 
British Crown, Lion’s Provider, Roaring Lion, 
Napoleon le Grand, Ploughboy, and Lord Derby, 
reds ; Lord Scarborough, High Sheriff, Pilot, 
Marigold, Leader, and Trumpeter, yellows; 
British Oak, Village Gem, Angler, Thumper, 
Freedom, and Telegraph, greens; and Lady 
Leicester, Antagonist, Wellington’s Glory, Post¬ 
man, Overseer, and Smiling Beauty, whites. 
Apart from flavour there can be no doubt that 
some appreciation attaches to colour, and, there¬ 
fore, the deep reds and the clear yellows will 
find most favour. Next these come the greens, 
nearly all of which are thin-Bkinned ; but the 
whites are not pleasing in appearance, as the 
skins are so transparent; were these really 
white, perhaps they would be more appreciated, 
but the hue is of a dirty creamy aspect, and the 
reverse of interesting. 

Much good might be done by a committee, 
who would undertake to materially reduce Hie 
kinds of Gooseberries in trade, and tell the 
public what are the best kinds to grow. 
While the market grower likes fruit which 
fills his measure, connoisseurs have a penchant 
for smaller kinds, even for such commonplace 
things as tarts, and for that purpose it is an ex¬ 
cellent plan to plant Gooseberry bushes in the 
hedgerows. Again, where birds are troublesome 
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and it is desired to keep fruit long for 
dessert use, it is an excellent plan to have some 
of the better flavoured kinds grown on vertical 
rods against a north wall, as there not only 
will the fruit ripen later, but they may be 
netted, and thus De preserved from birds ; in¬ 
deed, in this way the Gooseberry season may be 
prolonged several weeks. G. 


American Blackberries. — I should like 
to see some account as to the culture and success 
of these fruits in England. Early in 1885 I 
planted the following—2 Snyder, 2 American, 
2 Lawton, 2 Philadelphia, 2 Newman Thornley. 
These grew very slowly at first, in 1885, but 
this spring they all produced blossoms in June, 
and now have branches of fruit. The Snyder 
and Lawton have about a dozen Blackberries on 
each blossom-branch, and the blossom-branches 
are from every knot near the top. The Black¬ 
berries are now green, about the size of small 
Raspberries. The American, Philadelphia, and 
Newman Thornley have fewer fruit, much 
smaller, and are not quite so early in blossom 
or fruit. I this year planted 3 each of Wilson 
Junior and Parsley-leaved; these are now 
showing blossoms. Are these Blackberries 
Successful in England, and about what time 
should they blossom and ripen their fruit ? Has 
any quantity of fruit gone to market at present ? 

Morello Cherries as bush trees.— 
The value of the Morello Cherry can hardly be 
over-estimated, as it hardly ever fails to carry a 
heavy crop of fine fruit, useful for various 
oulinary purposes, as well as for preserving. 
After trying them in various forms of training, 
both on walls and in the open ground, I am 
fully convinced that as bush trees they are 
about the most profitable fruit that can be 
grown, and they npake such handsome objects 
when allowed to grow, with their long pendulous 
shoots laden with snowy blossoms, or weighted 
down with fruit, that the most prominent 
position may be given to them. Planted 
along the central walk of kitchen or fruit 
garden, with some dwarf crop, such 
Strawberries, in front of them, they look 
extremely well, and if planted moderately close 
together—viz., 8 feet to 10 feet—they may be 
covered with fish nets, and the fruit allowed to 
hang until fully ripe. I may add that the 
Mahaleb stock appears the best for Morello 
Cherries, as on this the berries swell up very 
large and fleshy. There is one peculiarity of 
this fruit—viz., that it thrives on poor light 
soils, where some of what are called choice 
fruits will hardly grow at all ; and the atten¬ 
tion needed is of the simplest—cutting out the 
dead wood, and keeping clean of fly until the 
young foliage gets fully grown, are about all 
they require. Half-a-dozen bushes will supply 
the wants of a good-sized family, for, whether 
it is a good season or not, the Morello Cherries 
hardly ever fail to bear their accustomed load of 
fruit.—J. Groom, Go*port. 

17336.—CaterpiUars on Gooseberries. 
—Many throw hellebore powder over the 
bushes, which is said to be an effectual remedy. 
I think the most effectual remedy is hand pick¬ 
ing. This should be done before the caterpillars 
leave the leaves on which they first come into 
existence, because, in this way, a great amount 
of mischief, as well as disagreeable work, is pre¬ 
vented. They commence eating a small hole in 
the leaf at the point where the eggs were de¬ 
posited. This hole can l>e seen from above. 
The bushes should be looked over every alter¬ 
nate day, and all leaves with holes in them as 
described removed. With respect to their being 
prevented coming another year, some people, 
after the caterpillars have left the bushes, take 
up the earth about 3 inches deep under each 
bush, and carry it away and bum it; but if your 
neighbours do not do the same this will not be 
of much avail, as next spring, if nothing happens 
to them, plenty of insects will come from the 
chrysalides under their bushes to destroy their 
crops and yours as well. 1 have learnt from ex¬ 
perience not to touble for the future with re¬ 
gard to insect pests. These visitations come 
and go in an unaccountable way, showing that 
there are agencies at work, of whose power and 
nature we are but little acquainted. One season 
we might be overwhelmed with one of these insect 
pests, and the next, they have, without anything 
having been done on our part to caufie it. all 
mysteriously disappeared.—L. C. Kj. 
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17295. — Black Hamburg 1 Grapes 
shanking. —The cause of your Grapes shank¬ 
ing is, undoubtedly, at the roots; probably 
they are too deep. I have never known shanking 
prevented in any other way than by lifting the 
roots, and making a new border. When the 
lifting of the roots is carefully done, and new 
soil added in the place of the old, I have known 
Vines restored to a stronger condition than 
ever they were in before. The early part of the 
months of September and February are the 
best times in the year for renovating Vine 
borders. —J. C. C. j 

17294.— Scal ding in Grapes. — When 
the Grapes have passed through the period of 
stoning, and begin to take their second 
swelling, many varieties are liable to be 
scalded ; but this may be prevented by throwing 
all the ventilators freely open during the day, 
and leaving them partly open at night. Scalding 
is caused by the hot sunny weather, and the 
berries are not liable to be attacked by scald 
except during a period of two weeks during the 
time of the second swelling.—J. D. E. 

17291.— Melons not swelling.— The fruits often 
damp off as described, when the vines are allowed to trail 
on the ground, especially if it is cold and damp in the pic 
at night. Each fruit ought to be laid on a tile or an 
inverted flower-pot saucer. A little ventilation ought to 
be left on at night Bv far the best way to grow Melons 
in pits is to train the vines to a trellis, fixed within a foot 
of the glass. The fruits do not damp off when they are 
trained in that way.-—J. D. E. 


THIS KITCHEN GARDEN 

WASTE OF GARDEN PRODUCE. 

At the present time, when things are ripening 
off so rapidly in the kitchen garden, it may be 
well to remind our readers of a fact to which 
we have before drawn their attention—that is, 
the great loss of vegetable produce, in its best 
state, owing to our habit of not cutting things 
when they are ready. We think people would 
be surprised if they knew the amount of loss 
that takes place owing to this. Even in the 
small gardens of poor people, one secs lines of Peas 
and other valuable produce allowed to ripen off 
and become useless. It is too often the custom 
not to cut the crop until it is too large, and in¬ 
asmuch as two or three hot days suffice to make 
it useless when it arrives at that state, the major 
part of many crops is often lost. The remedy 
is, we think, to use things generally in a 
much younger state than is commonly the 
case. Many things are not half so good in 
quality, when allowed to get old, as when young 
—Radishes, Cauliflowers, Cucumbers, Peas, 
and Beans to wit. But even this way of using 
things when very young is not enough. We 
think that in many cases the only way out of 
the difficulty is to gather all the vegetables 
ready, whether they are wanted or not. To 
merely depend on the order of the cook or 
housekeeper for what is to be gathered is a 
mistake ; she may not know what is in the gar¬ 
den. No amount of care in urging on gardeners 
that things should be eaten young will suffice. 
If we wanted to eat gardeners or other human 
beings, it would be eaBy to convince people that 
three-year-old babies were more toothsome than 
old, tough adults ; but it is extremely difficult to 
explain to them that the difference between 
young and old vegetables is quite as impor¬ 
tant. We have known men lose their places 
because they would persist in sending up 
things when too old. The whole thing is bound 
up with the ridiculous false estimate as to the 
value of size and weight. The best plan is to lay 
down a rule that in summer time all crops that 
quickly perish should be gathered daily, 
whether wanted or not. In large places it 
would l)e well worth while to have a woman or 
boy continually engaged in gathering the pro¬ 
duce, which should be placed iu some cool or 
pleasant place in or near the house, and sub¬ 
mitted to the cook. Then, after she has taken 
all she wants for the day’s supply, it will be 
better to give the rest away as presents, or to 
adopt some such mode of preserving green 
vegetables as the Dutch do, than to let it 
destroy itself in the garden. It is not only the 
loss of the present day’s crop that is to be 
deplored when daily gatherings are not made, 
bnt there is the injury to the successions which 
should follow, because, if we allow vegetables, 
such as Marrows or Peas, to ripen, there is 


little left in the plant for the young crops. 
Readers who have any doubts in the matter 
could probably soon set them at rest by making 
a few experiments in the garden.— Field. 


Tomatoes diseased.— ("W. G.”).—The 
few withered flowers sent have no traces of 
insects upon them. The sadden death of 
healthy plants may be accounted for by an over¬ 
dose of artificial manure. I had charge of a 
fine lot of bearing plants some years ago ; they 
were planted against the back-wall of a vinery, 
and had plenty of light, as the vines were young. 
We sprinkled some guano over the surface of 
the borders, and watered it in to the roots. It 
did no harm to the vines, but sadly injured the 
roots, which speedily acted on the leaves, fruits, 
and blossoms. Our own plants did badly at 
first this year; many fruits were diseased, as 
well as blossoms, but they were cut off as soon 
as they were observed, and the plants have 
grown out of it. They require a good supply of 
water at the roots, but stagnant water would 
be injurious.—J. D. E. 

Onions running to seed.— Some Onion 
seed was advertised in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated in the summer of last year for 
autumn's sowing. I purchased one ounce. My 
ground was manured in early spring. Last 
summer I got a good crop of late Potatoes off it 
(a strong loam). At the end of September, after 
the Potatoes were off, I sowed half the seed, 
which came up well; but this spring they all 
ran to seed. How is that ? I put in a few small 
ones this spring, and they have all run to seed 
also; the residue of the seed I sowed this spring, 
and it comes on very well. Does the fault lie in 
selling me a spring-sown Onion for an autumn- 
sown Onion, or is there fault in cultivation ? No 
one here can understand it. I have broken the 
necks of all and taken all the seed-stems away. 
—An Amateur. # * # It is difficult to account 
for the Onions bolting in the manner described. 
It could scarcely be the variety, as white 
Spanish and other varieties of Onions, usually 
sown in spring, have been very successful when 
sown in autumu ; indeed, in some gardens, 
where the maggots are troublesome, they are 
commonly sown in Autumn and transplanted 
in spring for the main crop. If I were to 
hazard an opinion, I should say that the bolt¬ 
ing arose from the combined influence of the 
ungenial spring and insufficient preparation 
of the land, as they followed Potatoes late in 
autumn. It is not an uncommon circumstance, 
as I dare say “ Amateur ” is aware, for some of 
the autumn-sown Onions to bolt in sprir^g.— 
E. Hobday. 

17033.— Tomatoes.— They may be grown either from 
seeds or outtings for early fruiting. We sow seeds in 
January, and the plants produced from them give us ex¬ 
ceedingly good Tomatoes in May, but not very early in 
the month. Cuttings may be struck in January to pro¬ 
duce fruit earlier. They strike freely in bottom-heat, in a 
temperature of 65 degs. to 60 degs.; the bottom-heat 
should be, at least, 35 degs.—J. D. E. 


17296.—Quassia as an insecticide.— 
If 14 West Kensington ” will get about a quarter 
of a pound of Quassia chips, and boil them in 
about a quart of water for twenty minutes or 
so, strain away the dregs, and take one ounce of 
best soft soap and dissolve in one quart of warm 
(not boiling) water, and then add both liquids 
to one gallon of soft water, he will nave 
one of the best, safest, and cheapest insecticides 
that an amateur can procure for either dipping 
or syringing his plants with. I have used 
nothing else for over four years, and have found 
it very effectual for killing all kinds of aphides, 
and far preferable to tobacco paperfor amateurs’ 
use.— W. E. Corden. 

- Some time since one of our local seeds¬ 
men recommended, as a good insecticide. 
Quassia chips and soft soap. I have since used 
it as under for green fly, with good results: 
Give £ lb. Quassia chips two or three good 
soakings in boiling water, pouring off the water 
into a bucket each time ; then add £ lb. to I lb. 
of soft soap, and enough water to make two 
good-sized bucketfuls, which should be worked, 
up to a good lather. I find the best plan for 
pot plants is to turn them upside down, and 
give them two or three dips bodily into the 
bucket, and I have always found on examina¬ 
tion next day that the plants were perfectly 
clear from the fly. Large plants must be well 
syringed.—W. G., Brighton . 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TROPTEOLUMS. 

The genus Tropn;olum comprises about forty 
species, which are almost confined to the 
mountainous region on the western side of 
South America, from New Granada to Chili. 
Very few of them descend into the tropical zone, 
and therefore they do not require great heat, 
which is, indeed, rather unfavourable to them. 
On the other hand, the first frost cuts most of 
them to the ground. They love a half-shaded 
situation, and all of them will succeed in the 
open-air in the summer. It is quite unnecessary 
to dwell on their merits as ornamental plants, 
because three or four species, and their hybrid 
varieties, are familiar and fully appreciated. 
We would only call attention to the fact that 
there are many other species equally as at¬ 
tractive as the better-known ones, or even more 
so. There are annual and perennial species, 
and the latter may bo subdivided into two 
groups, the one with fibrous and the other with 
tuberous roots. The rapid growth of the 
annuals, T. majus, minus, &c., is proverbial, 
and their hardiness in a temperature above the 
freezing point, as well as their indifference to 
the nature and quality of tho soil, recommends 
them where anything unsightly is to bo hidden. 
All are not so easy of culture as the annual 
species—at least, in our climate. Among the 
numerous species in cultivation the following 
are the most fitted for the open-air. 

T. aduncum (Canary Creeper).—Undoubtedly 
the favourite of the genus, a distinction it fully 
merits, as it is almost without a rival in light¬ 
ness and elegance ; indeed, one might say that 
it is peerless among yellow flowers. The yellow 
is of the most pleasing shade, having more of 
the green than the red element in it. Its pre¬ 
cise home is uncertain, as it is now spread from 
Mexico all through the eastern side of South 
America to Chili ; but it has doubtless spread 
from the Andes. This popular annual is a 
valuable garden plant, as it accommodates it¬ 
self to any conditions, thriving in sun or shade, 
but best in a position with a north aspect. For 
festooning trellises, arbours, shrubs, &c., it is 
unsurpassed, as it rarely fails to succeed well 
and produce a profusion of its pretty yellow 
blossoms. Seeds should lie sown in the open 
ground in April in sandy loam. It is known 
also as T. peregrinum and T. canariense. 

T. Lobbianum. —This is a most beautiful 
annual species, of vigorous climbing growth, 
and easily recognised from the old T. majus by 
being more or less hairy. There are many 
varieties of it, differing chiefly in the colours of 
the blossoms, which are mostly yellow, scarlet, 
and crimson. Of named kinds, there are no finer 


beautiful, that it is a difficult matter to make 
a selection, for the catalogues of the 
seedsmen abound with names ' 
favourite sorts, 
several varieties, including 
one, ’ ‘ 


various 
of particular and 
Of T. minus also there are 
double-flowered 
but these are less desirable than T. majus. 
PENTAPHYLLUM. 
climber, 6 feet to ue 
flowers, which are yell 
abundantly in summc 


. — A rapidly-growing 
•arly 10 feet high. The 
owish red, are produced 
3r. It is an admirable 
plant for covering pillars, walls, chains, bowers, 
&c., and does best in light and warm loams, or 
calcareous soils. It revels in sunshine, and does 
splendidly on the south end of a greenhouse or 
other warm aspect. Division or seed. Chili. 

T. polyphyllum. —This is one of the most 
valuable hardy plants ever introduced, not only 
for its freedom of growth and flower, and the 
readiness with which it may be grown, but also 
for its picturesque way of growth, for, while its 
foliage may form a dense carpet over the bank, 


Lobb'B Nasturtium. 


leaflets. When planted on a warm, sunny 
rockwork, the stems creep about, snake-like, 
through the vegetation around, some to the ex¬ 
tent of 3 feet or 4 feet. The flowers are a deep 
yellow, and produced as freely as the leaves. 
It is a tuberous-rooted kind, quite hardy in 
dry situations on rockwork, and sunny banks, 
where it should not be often disturbed. It springs 
up early, and dies down at the end of summer. 
It is a native of the Cordilleras of Chili. 

T. speciosum (Flame Nasturtium).—A splen¬ 
did creeping plant, with long and elegant 
annual shoots, gracefully clothed with six- 
lobed leaves, from the axils of which spring 
such brilliant vermilion flowers that a long 
shoot of the plant is startlingly effective, espe¬ 
cially if seen wandering alone among Ivy leaves, 
or among verdure of any kind. It has been 
introduced a considerable time from South 
America, but, notwithstanding its graceful 
beauty and perfect hardiness, it is but very 
little grown or known, especially in Southern 
England. It is impossible to find anything 
more worthy of a position in which its shoots 
may fall over or climb up the face of some high 
rock or bank in the rock garden ; it is also 
suitable for an open spot in the hardy fernery, 
or for any other position in which its peculiar 
beauty may be seen to full advantage. It is 
very beautiful when clambering through ever- 


and, climbing over or through them, throw out 
in all directions wreaths of lovely blossoms 
which last in beauty until cut down by frost. 
When that takes place, the haulm should be 
pulled up and removed, and thus any unsight¬ 
liness is speedily obviated. Temporary floral 
fences may also be made with this plant, with 
good effect. All that is required is a row of 
Pea stakes for the support of the shoots, and it 
may also be made to assume a pyramidal form 
by allowing it to overrun the dead tops of 
young Fir-trees, which it will do most effec¬ 
tually, pro vided they are not too large ; in 
short, there is no end to the uses to which these 
climbing Tropa?olums may be put. 

T. majus (large Indian Cress, or Nasturtium) 
is too well-known to need description. It 
differs from T. minus in its larger growth, and 
from T. Lobbianum in the absence of hairiness. 
There are many beautiful varieties, principally 
the result of hybridising it with Lobb’s Nas¬ 
turtium and others. The principal named 
sorts in seed catalogues are atrosanguineum, dark 
orange-crimson; citrinum, or Shilling!, pale yel 
low; and Scheuormannianum, pale yellow, with 
dark spots. There is a double variety, too, 
which is likewise very handsome. These climb 
ing sorts are useful for the same purposes as T. 
Lobbianum, and require similar treatment. 
The most important varieties of this plant are 


the dwarf, or Tom Thumb strain, of which there 
is a large number of sorts, the most valuable 
being what is called the compactum strain. 
Few annuals come into flower more quickly 
than these dwarf Nasturtiums, and few 
bloom more constantly or longer. Such 


pactum strains are marvellously effective when 
seen in masses, and if the soil be somewhat 
poor, the mass of bloom is so much the greater. 
The forms of compactum 
that they are never 
to last. 


so constant, 
without flowers from first 
In this respect these outshine the 
Tom Thumb kinds, 
of flower and then collapsi 

good from seed, and generally true, but it must 

.. truthfulness as 

ensured by means 
Fortunately, cut- 
furnished by the plants in great 


which have a short season 
They can be had 


be understood that actual 
regards varieties can only be 
of propagation by cuttings, 
tings are f \ 

abundance, and these will strike freely any¬ 
where under glass, if put in about the middle of 
September. A few dozens put into store pots 
will yield a large number of cuttings in spring, 
and these spring-struck plants make the best 
for summer bedding. Plants from cuttings also 
make less leafage, furnish more bloom, and, 
curiously enough, produce little seed, but what 
is so produced may be relied upon to fairly 
reproduce the parents, if no other kinds of Nas¬ 
turtium are growing nearer. The Tom Thumb 
kinds may be sown in the open ground in 
spring, but the compactum race grow too freely 


Tall Nasturtium (Tropsoolum majus) on trellis. 


green shrubs, nailed against terrace-walls. It 
enjoys a deep, rich, and rather moist soil, and 
apparently flourishes best in cool, moist places, 
or in those near the sea. No pains should be 
spared to establish this plant in a vigorous con¬ 
dition. When a position is selected for it, the 
soil should be made light and deep and free, 
by the addition of leaf-mould, peat, fibry loam, 
and sand, as the nature of the ground 
may require, and the surface should be 
mulched in summer with an inch or two 
of decomposed manure or leaf-mould to 
prevent excessive evaporation ; but whatever 
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Dwarf form of the larger Nasturtium. 


a large yellow sort; Perfection, rich crim¬ 
son scarlet; and Octoroon, deep mulberry. 
These are all great improvements on the old 
Nasturtiums, and those who have greenhouses 
will find the scarlet kind useful for winter 
decoration in pots. T. Lobbianum is an excel¬ 
lent plant for clothing unsightly spots or for 
providing temporary shelter during the sum¬ 
mer-time. 


It may be 
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kind of manure is used, it must be well de-1 
oayed. The young plants are best planted in ] 
spring, the roots inserted 6 inches or 8 laches 
in the soil, and they should be well watered. 
They will also enjoy a deep bed of manure be¬ 
neath the roots. It is best planted where the 
shoots may ramble among the spray of shrubs, 
or Ferns, or trailers, but as it must in the first 
instance be placed on a cleared spot, it is well to 
put a few branchlets over the roots, so that the 
young shoots may crawl over them when they 
begin to grow. When established they may be 
allowed to take care of themselves, and it is 
much better to let them have their own wild 
way than to resort to any kind of staking or 
support, except that afforded by other subjects 
growing near. It may be propagated by divi¬ 
sion or seeds. The latter should be sown when 
they are ripe, in light loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, in a pan or box ; they must be placed in a 
pit or frame, and the soil kept moist, but not 
wet, until the plants make their appearance in 
spring. The careful division of the old roots is 
much the best and easiest method of propa¬ 
gating this Tropseolum. 

T. tuberosum (Peruvian Nasturtium) is a beau¬ 
tiful climbing Peruvian species with tuberous 
roots. The slender stems grow from 2 feet to 
4 feet high, and bear in summer a profusion of 
showy scarlet and yellow flowers on slender 
stalks. It should be grown in open spots in the 
poorest of soils, and the branches may either be 
supported or allowed to trail along the ground. 
As it is not perfectly hardy, the tubers should 
be lifted in autumn, stored in a dry place 
through the winter, and planted in spring. 


THE HOLLYHOCK. 

It is much to be regretted that this noble 
autumn flower is so subject to disease, for, in spite 
of the rage for new and more popular plants, 

I do not think there is in our gardens a more 
ornamental subject. But I certainly think that 
it might be more generally cultivated than it is 
now, notwithstanding its liability to disease, 
especially by those who can give it a good hold¬ 
ing and deep soil, and I don't think there ought 
to oe any difficulty in deciding where, and by 
whom, it should be grown. We have only to 
look at the character of its growth to under¬ 
stand that, to be grown successfully, it must have 
generous treatment; that is to say, it must have 
a rich and deep soil, and if the disease, to which 
it is liable, is to be away, it must have plenty 
of root moisture in dry weather. From this the 
inexperienced may learn that if they have to 
deal with a shallow and poor soil, they had 
better not undertake its cultivation, if they 
would avoid disappointment, unless they are 
prepared to thoroughly prepare the ground for 
them. Occasionally we hear people say that 
the Hollyhock cannot be grown now in a suc¬ 
cessful manner by any kind of treatment; but 
such a statement is contrary to facts, for only 
last autumn I met with two long lines of 
thoroughly healthy and well-flowered plants, 
and if they can be grown in one place, they can 
be in some others. Many who fail attempt too 
much, they not only grow a great variety of 
different subjects, but they grow too great a 
number of the different plants, and thus it is im¬ 
possible to give to each the attention it requires. 
There are many who could properly attend to 
a score of plants of Hollyhocks, but could not 
manage fifty, and those who are fond of thin 
noble flower should undertake its cultivation 
on a limited scale, and they may derive from it 
considerable pleasure. To secure strong plants 
for flowering next year with the least amount of I 
trouble, 

Seed should be sown at once, on a warm 
south border. It is best to sow in drills, and 
if the plants come up too thickly, they can 
be thinned out to 9 inches apart. In a fairly 
dry soil, the plants will stand through the winter 
without any protection, but in a heavy soil 
that retains much moisture, it is safest to put 
the plants in 4-inch pots in November, and 
keep them in a cold frame through the winter. 
I recommend the reader to grow seedling 
plants, as they are generally more vigorous 
than those from cuttings, and, to secure a good 
variety, it is best to get a collection of named 
sorts, for the Hollyhock reproduces itself so true 
from seed, that seedlings may be relied upon to 
come pretty true to name or colour. The soil 
must be both deep and rich. A strong, healthy 
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f >lant will send out large, fat, white, thong- 
ike roots, 4 feet or more from the stem. 
In some cases, the flower-stems tower up to 
a height of 14 feet, and I know that any 
plant of that character could not accomplish so 
much, unless the soil was in a condition to sus¬ 
tain such grand growth. In a free and open 
medium, the Hollyhock is a free-rooting subject, 
but, owing to the fleshy character of the roots, 
they cannot penetrate a hard and stubborn sub¬ 
soil. When they meet with such, the top- 
growth comes nearly to a standstill, because 
its energies are crippled for the want of sus¬ 
tenance ; then the leaves are no longer able to 
resist the attacks of the disease, and the efforts of 
the cultivator end in failure ; but give it plenty 
of root-room, and plenty of moisture in dry 
weather, from the time the plants commence 
to grow in the spring, and it will, to a great 
extent, resist the attacks of its enemy. It is 
very desirable to 

Have the ground prepared during the 
winter. If they are to stand singly, the stations 
should be dug out some time before the plants 
are to go out. For single plants, the space 
should be 3 feet square and 2 feet deep ; but if 
they are to stand m a line, a space 3 feet wide 
should be prepared of the length required. 
When trenching up the ground, a layer of rotten 
manure should be placed 12 inches under the 
surface, and another at 6 inches. The rootB 
will soon find out the manure, and start away 
into vigorous growth. The plants must be put 
out where they are to flower not later than the 
1st of April, and the planting must be carefully 
done. If the soil is lumpy, a few handfuls of 
fine sandy compost must be put round the roots 
to give them a start, and if the weather Bhould 
be dry, they must be watered very carefully, 
only enough being given to keep the soil moist, 
as too much moisture would make the ground 
cold so early in the season. On frosty nights, 
for a week or two, a 7-inch pot should be 
turned over the plants. Hollyhocks require 
careful staking, and the supports should be put 
to them as soon as the flower-stems begin to 
rise. Should the disease attack the leaves, dis¬ 
solve 1 ounce of Gishurst compound in 1 gallon 
of hot water, and, when cold, syringe the under¬ 
sides of the leaves with the mixture. If this 
does not destroy the fungus, it will check its 
progress. _ J. C. C. 

Propagating 1 Pansies. — Although 
scarcely one per cent, of cuttings of the ordi¬ 
nary length of the hollow-flowering stems of 
Pansies or Violas will grow, yet, if just the 
growing point be taken off and carefully inserted 
in the soil, it will grow as readily as a young 
shoot. Of course, as these terminal buds, from 
their length, can be placed scarcely a quarter 
of an inch in the compost in which they are in¬ 
serted, it must be kept constantly moist. We 
propagate a quantity in this way every year, 
and the plants appear quite as strong as those 
from cuttings taken in the ordinary way. This 
might be useful to know in cases where choice 
and scarce varieties go off suddenly in the way 
to which the Pansy is peculiarly liable.— 
L. C. K. 

Watering.—Many thanks to those con¬ 
tributors who have lately given us several 
articles on the important subject of watering. 
“ In the multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom,” so I will send you my experience on 
the subject. I used to live in a very damp 
locality, and the soil a heavy clay ; there, when 
watering was necessary (happily, this was not 
often the case), we used to think it necessary to 
adopt deep watering. But since moving south, 
where the soil is gravel and the garden exposed 
to the full sunshine, I soon found that to 
attempt deep watering, or, indeed, any water¬ 
ing of the soil, would entail an amount of labour 
quite impracticable, and, as “ Neoessitv is the 
mother of invention,” I bethought me of leaving 
the roots to take care of themselves, so every 
evening the leaves only are just sprinkled over 
with a fine rose. This answers perfectly, the 
plants never droop, and continue flowering very 
satisfactorily; the sprinkling acts as a heavy 
dew, and all goes on well. Through all this 
summer no other watering has been done in the 
open garden, though, of course, flowers grown 
in pots or window-boxes have required a 
thorough drenching. I have no doubt that in a 
long, continued drought a root-watering may be 
necessary. I should, in that case, do it 


thoroughly, and follow by a mulch of some kind. 
I may mention, as one instance showing how 
the sprinkling of the leaves answers, that my 
own Tomatoes are looking quite as well and are 
as forward as those of a neighbour, who has dug 
round the plants a trench, which is regularly 
filled with water every day.—C. A. K. 


A GARDEN OF ANNUALS. 

A garden may be effectively embellished from 
; till autumn passes away with annuals 
alone. Thus, we commence with hardy kinds, 
which, being sown in autumn, bloom in spring, 
lasting into the summer months, and whicn 
are succeeded by sowings made frem March to 
May, and by tender kinds raised under hand- 
lights, or in warmth, according to the con¬ 
venience of the grower. Phlox Drummondi 
grandiflora is a host in itself. The colours range 
from pure white, running through pink, lilac, 
purple, and crimson, to a glowing scarlet. Well 
grown, it blooms from August to mid-October, 
and few things excel the bright varieties in 
brilliancy. For 2s. 6d. a small garden may be 
a mass of colour for several months; but this 
annual wants generous culture—viz., deeply- 
stirred soil, ana plenty of rotten manure in it. 
Then what can be finer than a bed of Linums ? 
And we have nothing which better resists the 
extremes of heat, drought, and moisture than 
French and African Marigolds, the brightness 
of which outlives the autumn sun. Tricolor 
Marguerites, or Crown Daisies, seem to have 
the power to flower for an indefinite period, and 
such kinds as Dorrette, Lord Beaconsfield, The 
Sultan, and Burridgeanum are amongst the 
most charming of garden flowers. 

Another most excellent annual is the old, but 
little known, Sanvitalia procumbens. It is the 
best yellow-flowered edging plant that I know, 
forming dense patches of verdure 6 inches in 
height, and covering itself, from July till hard 
frost comes, with golden yellow, black-centred, 
button-like blooms, which are persistent and 
weather-proof in a most remarkable degree. I 
cannot too strongly recommend this for bedding- 
out purposes—it is so effective, and very suitable 
for edgings and small beds. Saponaria calabrica 
and its white variety last a long time in bloom, 
and we must not forget the dwarf Nasturtiums, 
so fine for hot, dry, poor soils; also Portulacas, 
very useful in the same way. Zinnias we must 
not omit; they produce an almost unapproach¬ 
able effect, especially when massed, ana as they 
exhibit considerable variety of eolour, a large 
bed presents a gay and interesting appearance. 
And here I may remark that two errors are 
frequently committed in the culture of this 
annual. The seed comes up best in warmth, 
and this induces many to sow it quite early in the 
spring. The young plants are put into small 
pots, and become root-bound, and often, in a 
measure, stunted by the time they come into the 
open ground. Then, again, they are frequently set 
out too early by a fortnight, and get bo chilled 
that some time elapses ere they can start into 
free growth. I will close the list with Indian 
and Japan Pinks, which, although of biennial 
nature in warm soils, are generally regarded as 
annuals. They produce single and doable 
flowers, whose tints are both delicate and bril¬ 
liant. Sown in warmth, or under a handlight, 
they come into flower in July ; and if sown in 
the open ground early in April, they bloom in 
autumn. If there exists the convenience of a 
warm house or mild hot-bed, the seeds of any 
of the above may be sown the latter end of 
March, and hardened off and pricked out into 
boxes or pans, or, better still, into a frame, when 
large enough to handle. If there is not this 
convenience, sow under handlights about the 
middle of April. This mode will give plants as 
good, if not so large, as those from earlier sow¬ 
ings. With good management, really fine dis¬ 
plays can be made from Julv onwards by means 
of annuals alone. When looking through French 
provincial gardens, I have often been surprised 
to see how gay they were when all the glass ac¬ 
commodation consisted of a small orangery and 
some frames ; but French gardeners in general 
seem to appreciate annuals more than we do, 
and to know how to make the most of them. 
There is seldom the glass accommodation for 
wintering any great quantity of tender bedding 
plants, consequently, the showiest and most 
continuous-flowering annuals are largely em¬ 
ployed. J. C., Surrey, 
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WATER LILIES. 

The queen of hardy water plants and, by 
far, the largest and loveliest amongst our in¬ 
digenous flowering plants, is the white Water 
Lily (Nymphsea alba), whose fragrant blossoms 
and large flat succulent leaves are not infre¬ 



quent ornaments of the quiet, clear ponds and 
rivers of this country. In the neighbourhood 
of London, the Thames, beyond Teddington, and 
its numerous tributary streams are decked in 
summer with the beautiful leaves and flowers 
of this Water Lily, as are also portions of the 
Lea, the Brent, and other suburban rivers and 
streams, as well as numerous ponds where the 
water is sweet enough to please this plant, and 
sufficiently secluded to escape the extermi¬ 
nating clutches of the cockney flower-gatherer. 
In the British Islands, this water-nymph and 
its golden-blossomed relative, tho Nuphar, are 
found almost everywhere where the conditions 
essential to their welfare are present. All 
over Europe, in the most temperate regions 
of Asia, and, it is said, in a certain 
8pot in North America, our white Water 
Lily appears to find a suitable home. As 
might be expected, this extensive distribution, 
which has placed this plant under conditions 
widely different, has had some effect on the 
aspect of the plants. Therefore, we are able to 
distinguish a considerable number of varieties, 
more or less permanent in character, either as 
regards size of plant, or form, or colours of the 
flowers. Our gardens now boast of some of the 
most distinct of these varieties, all of which are 
perfectly hardy in this country, and will, we 
hope, shortly become as plentiful in our lakes 
and streams as the form which is here in¬ 
digenous. We should like to see attempts 
made to establish some of the coloured-flowered 
species in the warmer streams of this country. 
The beautiful yellow Nymph»a from North 
America ought to prove hardy with us ; so, too, 
ought the Cape variety of N. stellata, the 
flowers of which are blue. Should the species 
themselves prove too tender for our climate, it 
still remains possible for us to procure red and 
blue Water Lilies which shall be hardy by 
means of hybridisation. To establish Water 
Lilies in streams or ponds, all that is necessary 
is water that is not stagnant, and that is from 
2 feet to 6 feet deep, with soil at the bottom. 
If tubers, or rhizomes, are to be planted, it will 
be found a good plan to fiU^yith strong, doamy 
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soil old willow baskets holding a bushel or so. 
In these the roots should be planted, and over 
the top of the basket a few sticks should be 
tied. These baskets may then be thrown into 
the water in which the Nymphreas are intended 
to grow. Seeds may be sown by enveloping 
them in balls of clay, or stiff loam, and drop¬ 
ping them in the shallows of the stream, as, if 
thrown into deep w r ater, they often fail to 
germinate. _ G. 

Milla bifolia. —In my opinion this is one of 
the most valuable of bulbous plants. From 
what I had heard and read of its behaviour, I 
expected to find it a difficult subject to deal 
with; but if one season’s experience is any 
guide, I should say that it is about as easy a 
plant to cultivate as the Hyacinth. I purchased 
a dozen bulbs last December twelvemonths, and 
when they came to hand, I placed them in a 
paper bag and hung them up in the fruit room, 
where they remained until the end of March. 
They were then planted in a border without 
any preparation of the soil; but it may be use¬ 
ful to say that tho soil is fairly rich, and not 
very heavy, and is well-drained. The bulbs 
were planted in a clump, and were put about 
2£ inches below the surface, and about 4 inches 
apart. Ten out of the twelve bulbs grew, and 
the Grass-like foliage appeared above ground 
about the middle of June; a month later the 
flower-stems began to rise out of the soil, and on 
August 2nd, the first flower opened. Each of the 
first-formed stems produced three blossoms, but 
I have not had more than two on one stem open 
together. The flowers are star-shaped, 3£ 
Inches in diameter, pure waxy-white in colour, 
and quite flat, and what adds so much to its 
appearance, is that there is a degree of light¬ 
ness and elegance of bearing about it which 
makes it quite characteristic amongst bulbous 
plants.— Somerset. 

The White Lily in St. James’s 
Park. —In St. James’s Park of late there has 
been a lovely bloom of the common White Lily, 
which is undoubtedly the fairest of all Lilies. 
We like well this way of emphasising and 
making the most of a beautiful nower at mid¬ 
summer, and think this a great and healthy 
breaking-away from the monotony of the old 
way. If anything, perhaps, the plants are made 
too much of, and dotted about too freely ; but 
the gardener’s meal is mostly a banquet, and 
we should be grateful for what we get here. 
We should rather advise their being used, like 
everything else, with some modesty and tem¬ 
perance, so that people may not see them all 
over the land. Nevertheless, the display in St. 
James’s Park is a promising new departure. 

Gardening in London.— A lady, living 
iu Montague-place—Mrs. Baker—has called 
our attention to a charming little garden, full of 
white Lilies, in the very heart of London, where 
the high walls almost make the place like a 
well. To crown all, there is a large leafy tree 
hanging over the garden-wall at the end ! The 
white Lily looks admirable in the position, and 
the Fig-tree, and a few other things, thrive 
fairly. There is no doubt whatever that people 
who go the right way to work can succeed in 
having pretty gardens in London. Mrs. Baker, 
who wholly attends to the garden herself, says 
that the Figs never ripen, although the tree is well 
worth growing for the beauty of its foliage on the 
wall. The Tulips, as well as the Lilies, do very 
well. Bulbs lay in such a store of nutriment that 
they often thrive well in towns, and will, indeed, 
grow, and even thrive, where other plants will not. 

Allotment gardenera— Whether due to 
the soil round Ealing being superior to that of 
most places, or to the constant stimulus of 
competition, it is certain that the cottager ele¬ 
ment can there produce remarkably good garden 
products. But, in the first place, very much of 
this result is obtained because there are many 
and good allotment gardens in the district, and 
these are all admirably cultivated. The nature 
of the stimulus supplied to cottagers may be 
evidenced when it is stated that no less than 
twenty-six good prizes, the highest being 30s., 
were this year awarded to allotment-holders 
and cottage gardeners for the best-kept plots, 
generally cultivated, and several other prizes 
also for the best-kept flower gardens. These 
things, however, tell only half the tale as to 
the character of the working men’s gardening 
in the locality, because, so early as the second 


week in July, the annual summer show is held, 
and it is then that the products of these allot¬ 
ments and gardens are seen in force. The 
society offers in twenty-seven classes no less 
than 164 prizes for window plants, in three 
classes : Cut flowers of garden sorts, in one class; 
fruits, in six classes, of course, all hardy ; and 
the rest of the classes are vegetables. In the 
plant and cut-flower classes, there was ample 
competition, and, adding the fruit and vege¬ 
table classes, no less than 473 separate entries, 
making a heavy labour in preparing so many 
cards. In most classes the competition was so 
large that there were 20 pair dishes of Potatoes, 
22 dishes of Long pod Beans, 21 of coloured 
Potatoes, 17 pair dishes of Peas, and so on, 
making, of fruits and vegetables, no less than 
743 distinct dishes, and quality throughout so 
good as almost to excite the envy of the pro¬ 
fessional gardeners present. All this good re¬ 
sult comes, first, from the piovision of allot¬ 
ments, and, secondly, from the constant 
stimulus given to the workers in the shape of 
prizes. So assured have the local authorities of 
Ealing become of the exceeding value of 
allotments for the working classes, that they 
have determined to set apart another field, held 
under a charity trust, for allotments, there 
being already ample demand for the same. As 
to the exhibitors under notice, they are all 
essentially working men, in receipt of ordinary 
wages, and several are railway signalmen, 
having their gardens on railway embankments. 
The winner of the allotment garden first prizo 
this year is an old soldier, and it is worthy of 
remark that all seemed to be exceedingly steady, 
sober men. Probably it may be taken for 
granted that only steady, sober men can make 
good gardeners. At the annual autumn show, 
held in November, other prizes are offered for 
Potatoes, Carrots, Turnips, and similar winter 
vegetables; also for Chrysanthemums in pots 
and as cut flowers ; an exceedingly interesting 
competition results in the classes for single dish 
of boiled Kidney and Round Potatoes, served up 
hot, and a bad cooked Potato is a rarity.—A. D. 

The monstrous White Lily.—I send 
you these Lily blossoms, begging you to tell me 
(1st) what Lily it is, and (2nd) what is the cause 



Lobb's Nasturtium in vase. 
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of its never flowering ? This cannot be called a 
“ flower,” and yet it is the nearest it 
ever gets to flowering. I have, perhaps, fifty 
roots of it, and in all parts of the garden ; but, 
whatever the soil or aspect, this is all they do. 
unpinsi n o m 
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tray advise me. I feel inclined to throw all 
the roots away. They throw up splendid 
flowering-spikes, strong, and tall, and healthy, 
and yet year after year disappoint me in this 
wav— Rajaii. # * # You have what is called 
Lilium candidum monstrosum , which always 
;produces its inflorescence in this way, Your 
plants trill never improve. We should advise you 
to get in their place , from some trustworthy 
source, bulbs of the true L, candidum or 
Madonna Lily,— Ed, 

16987. — Seedling 1 Dahlias. — Sow the 
seeds of double Dahlias in pots or pans of fine 
mould in February. Place them in a hot-bed ; 
the young plants will soon appear above ground, 
and may be pricked out into boxes, or potted 
singly in small pots. Each plant ought to be 
potted into 5-inch pots. Plant out where they 
ought to flower the last week in May, or first 
week in June. They will flower well the first 
season; in fact, quite as well as propagated 
plants, and they require similar treatment.— 
J. D. E. 

16897.— Coleus for exhibition.— If the 
exhibition is in June, the plants should be pre¬ 
pared by taking cuttings the previous autumn. 
They must be Kept gently growing in a warm 
house during winter. Pot the plants on early 
in March, and as soon as one pot is filled with 
roots, give them a good shift into another. In 
May tt ley would be in 11-inch or 12-inch pots ; 
and if the points are pinched out of the growing 
shoots three times, they will form immense 
specimens. Plants required in August or 
September may be propagated from cuttings in 
February. They like plenty of sun and heat 
when growing. Don’t shade at all, as the sun 
gives colour. Pot in the soil recommended for 
Pelargoniums.—J. D. E. 

18986.— Double white Rockets.— Cut the stems 
down after flowering, and plaoe some good mould round 
the base of the stems for the young roots to work into. 
Water well in dry weather.—J. D. E. 

17081 .—Propagating shrubby Hypericums.— 
They may be propagated by seeds, or readily by cuttings 
taken oil when the wood Is nearly ripe in the autumn. 
Such species as H. oalydnum are easily increased by divi. 
sion, or from root suckers. Several other species produce 
root suckers; these can be taken up, with portions of roots 
attached to them, and may be planted at once. They 
soon start into growth.—J. D. E. 

17299.— Flowers tor bee-garden.-F. A. Hilton 
would probably find the following useful for hie purpose: 
Crocuses, Wallflowers, Laurustinus. Dutch Clover, Wild 
Thyme, Broom, Primroses, and Tulips. These should be 
eamly grown for spring feeding.—J. E. Dianes. 


in the spring. The pure white blossoms have a 
very chaste appearanoe, and the distinct hne of 
the variety pulverulenta shows up cons pic uously 
amongst its green-leaved associates.—W. 


TBHBS AND SHRUBS. 

The Wiegela.— This fine shrub has been 
flowering profusely during the last month, and 
there are few things which more quickly attract 
attention. Its pink-tinted and trumpet-like 
flowers show up well by the side of the common 
Philadelphia It is a shrub which does not seem 
fastidious as to soil, as I have seen it growing 
to a height of 5 feet or 6 feet, with, perhaps, as 

n t a diameter, on very thin and poor land. 

iem> to stand without injury a considerable 
amount of exposure; but its place is more in 
company with other trees and shrubs than 
growing by itself. I think a shrubbery can 
nardly be considered complete without the 
Wiegela. There is generally too much foliage 
in such positions in proportion to the flowers, 
and such trees as the Wiegela help to adjust the 
balance.—D. Y. 

Zenobia speciosa— This is one of the 
many North American plants belonging to the 
Ericaces commonly met with in gardens, and, 
like most of its class, very floriferous. It is a 
deciduous shrub, which grows about 3 feet or 
4 feet in height, and bears pure white bell- 
shaped Lily-of-the-Valley-like flowers, in great 
profusion during the summer months. As often 
seen, however, it has a stunted and unhappy 
appearance, owing to being planted in too dry 
a situation. In its native country, it inhabits 
swampy districts ; therefore, it does best with 
ns in damp, shaded parts of the American 
garden, conditions under which the Clethras 
and others of its more immediate allies succeed. 
A very distinct variety of this Zenobia is that 
called Z. s. pulverulenta, a plant covered all 
over with a white meal, and its flowers are 
larger and more open than those of the typical 


form. The Zenobias form pretty 
conservatory decoration wbe*» ‘ 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

Bankets and vases. — These should 
always form a part of the furniture of a con¬ 
servatory, as they appropriately fit any style of 
house. Plain circular baskets, with no orna¬ 
mental work projecting from the sides or 
bottom, are the easiest to fill, and look best 
when the plants have filled them, which they 
will do auickly, so as to completely hide all the 
wirework. Tne size of the baskets should bear 
some proportion to the size of the house, and, 
although of plain outline, they should be 
strongly made, as thin wire soon rusts through 
when exposed to almost constant damp. Plants 
for baskets should be grown on in pots till they 
are strong and well established, and then they 
will feel no check, but will commence work at 
once. Ferns make excellent basket-plants, 
especially those of drooping habit, or which 
have creeping roots. In some cases it is an 
advantage to use a contrasting plant for the 
base of the basket. To make my meaning 
plainer, let me give an illustration. Polypodium 
aureum forms a striking plant in a basket. It 
has wide arching fronds of deep green, which 
keep their colour well in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, and may, if required, be taken 
into the house and hung up in the hall 
for several days at a time without suffer - 
any injury. Aspienium flaccidum is equally 
effective, though distinct in character ; but 
the effect in both cases la much enhanced if 
the base of the basket is covered with some 
creeping growth which will conceal the Moss 
and wires. There are many plants adapted for 
this, but my present purpose will be served if I 
mention only one, which is the hardy Sedum 
carneum varieg&tum. It is a very rapid 
grower, and will require pegging round the ball 
at starting, and it may then be permitted to 
grow as it pleases, hanging about gracefully in 
all directions. In filling a basket, I always 
provide a lot of this Sedum, and similar things, 
m small pots. I first line the bottom of the 
basket with Moss, and work in the little Sedums, 
as the work proceeds, at intervals up the sides. 
There is no occasion to place any in the bottom, 
as, after the plants begin to grow, they may be 
•egged to cover the bottom. Vases of different 
'eights may often be usefully employed in a 
conservatory to fill up centres, or to place in 
conspicuous positions where there is Bpace for 
one handsome specimen plant; but it is quite 
possible to overdo it, and I think vases should 
be used sparingly.—E. H. 

Gathering’ Camellias.— If any consider¬ 
able portion of the roots of a plant are removed, 
the branches show the weakening effect which 
it has on them by making correspondingly less 
growth until the mischief is repaired. If the 
branches are reduced, root action is paralysed 
till time has elapsed to enable the head of the 
plant to make good the injury sustained. If 
portions of shoots are annually removed, even 
if comparatively little is cut away, the growth 
of the plant is correspondingly weakened. In 
few things is this more clearly shown than in 
Camellias that for a long series of years have 
had the extremities of their shoots cut with the 
flowers, as gathered ; the effect of this, where a 
considerable portion of the preceding year's 
wood has been constantly removed, may be 
often seen in the weak condition to which the 
plants become reduced. The difference between 
such plants and others, where the modern 
method of gathering the flowers with no wood 
attached has been adopted, is strikingly ap¬ 
parent. When Camellias are right at the roots, 
and the treatment given is as it ought to be, 
they become almost as dense and full of leaves 
as Portugal Laurels; the shoots, instead of 
breaking only a single bud, as is usual in the 
case of plants that have the flowers gathered 
with wood attached to them, make growth 
from two or three of the back buds, besides that 
at the extremity, the plants increasing in size 
proportionately faster. What has been said 
applies principally to large old specimens, yet 
the advantages attending gathering the flowers 
without wood are still more apparent in small 


plants, which, if many of the shoots are par¬ 
tially removed in the wav described, necessarily 
make little progress, and often get into a weakly 
state.— B. 

16993. — Backward Geraniums. — 
Syringing the plants four times in a week 
coaid not possibly do them any harm, and, 
during hot weather, would do them good. 
Something must be wrong with the potting sott. 
Probably it is too rich, as the plants wither 
when quite young. Is any artificial manure 
used ? Pot them in good loam, with a fourth 
part of decayed manure, some leaf-mould and 
sand. Do not over-water them, and be careful 
to let no plants suffer from over-dryness at the 
roots.—J. D. E. 

17287.— Fuchsias in pots. —Fuchsias will 
grow well in almost any moderately light and 
rich compost. A very suitable mixture consists 
of turfy loam, three parts; old flaky hot-bed 
manure, one part; leaf-mould, or decayed Hops, 
one part, and a sprinkling of coarse sand, 
crushed charcoal, ana some good fertiliser. The 
compost should he thoroughly mixed, but not 
pulverised, or rubbed down more than is really 
necessary, for the Fuchsia, like many other 
plants, prefers a somewhat rough and porous 
soil to one that is fine in character, and, there¬ 
fore, apt to become “ pasty ” when wet. The 
larger the plants, the rougher should the com¬ 
post be, and for 10-inch or 12-inch pots we 
should use a quantity of rough lumps of turf 
and rotted manure. Pot somewhat firmly in 
all cases, and for large plants use a rammer, and 
make the soil quite hard. Plenty of fine 
Fuchsias are grown both well and quickly in 
little but leaf-mould, but loam gives a plant 
with more substance.—B. C. R. 

17040.— Exoffonlum Purgfk— 1 This is really a stove 
plant, and is evergreen. It is the true Jalap plant, and 
its culture is easy enough. Is the plant in question grow¬ 
ing out-of-doors? In that case, the roots ought to be 
taken up, stored in dry soil, and wintered in a warm 
greenhouse, to be started into growth again in the spring. 
-J. D. E. 


17044.—Plants for button-hole bouquets.— 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations are the best plants to 
grow; Tea Roses would also succeed, and would be pre¬ 
ferred by some ; Bouvardlas, such as the pink and whits 
double varieties, and also the single kinds of the B. Vree¬ 
land ii type. Cyclamens are better than aonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. Sprays of different kinds of Erica and Epaoris 
are also very pretty for the purpose.—J. D. E. 

16998. —Azaleas dying,—The withering of the leaves 
Is usually caused by red spider or thripe. The oldest 
leaves are destroyed first; but, if sither of these insect 
pests is allowed to have its own way, the whole of the 
leaves will be ultimately destroyed, and the plants will 
die. Any other cause for the Injury would be quite 
phenomenal.—J. D. E. 

mss.— Pelargoniums with large white eye.— 
The following are a dozen of the best of the crimson white¬ 
eyed Pelargoniums Mrs. Gordon, W. E. Gnmbleton, 
Ruby, W. H. Williams, Othello. Alcides, Caroline, Nerissa, 
Plutarch, Mr. H. Connell, Crimson Gem, and Clytio.— 
W. E. Coeds*. 

-Colonel Seeley (crimson soarlet), Thomas Garble 

(brilliant crimson), H. M. Pollett (deep crimson), lm. 
Gordon (crimson). Lord Gifford (crimson-scarlet). — 
W. H. W. 

-The following are all first-rate varieties of the class 

required: Mr. B. Connell, Aloidee, Crimson Gem, Clytie, 
Mm Gordon, H. M. Pollett, and Lord Gifford; the last 
named is a good bedding variety.—B. C. R. 

17135.—A legal question.—I have only 
jnst (July 22nd) seen this question, or I would 
have given it my attention before. The question 
is not clearly put, and I am unable, in. conse- 

J uence, to give a precise answer. “ Triangle ” 
oes not say how he has acquired the right of 
way. Was it granted to him by the owner of 
the soil over which the right has been enjoyed, 
or did he obtain it by having used the way for 
a certain purpose for a long course of years, his 
right having never been questioned? In any 
case, assuming that “Triangle ” had acquired a 
right by grant from the owner of the soil, or by 
using the way for many years without any inter¬ 
ruption, the owner of the soil had no right to re¬ 
move the gate and build the wall referred to; 
and, at the time, he coaid have been prevented 
from doing this. “Triangle” seems, however, 
to have allowed him to go to the expense of 
building the wall without attempting to stop 
him, and as it has now been built two or three 
years, it would be held by the Courts of lAw 
that “ Triangle ” has acquiesced in what the 
owner of the soil has done, and they would now 
refused him any assistance, though, had ho 
moved in the matter at first, they would have 
protected his interests by compelling the wrong¬ 
doer to desist, or by giving “ Triangle " pecuniary 
i compensation for the injury.— Lawyer “ Y.” 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW ZEALAND CLEMATIS (C. INDIVISA). 

This evergreen is one of the moat beautiful of 
greenhouse climbers, and particularly suitable 
for large houses, where it will have room to 
develop itself. Its lovely flowers, which appear 
in the winter months, are pure white, sweetly 
scented, and produced freely, so that the plant 
commends itself to those who desire blooms for 
cutting. Plants maybe grafted in early spring, 
and will flourish well in a mixture of peat and 
loam, with which a little sand is incorporated. 
Those of our readers who desire further details 
are referred to an article in No. 333, where its 
culture is fully dealt with. The value of the 
plant for house decoration may be seen from the 
aecompanying illustration, which shows blooms 
in a vase. The engraving is a reproduction of 
a photograph sent us, for our recent competition, 
by Mr. T. Mason Good, of Winchfleld, Hants. 


ROSES. 

PROPAGATING ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 
The present is the best time in the whole year 
for amateurs and others unskilled in garden 

work to propagate 
Roses from cut* 
tings. They are 
more likely to have 
a spare frame, or 

f >it, or a few hand- 
ights, at liberty 
now than later. 

Let me, therefore, 
advise them to lose 
no time in getting 
on with this work. 

The first consider¬ 
ation is the kind of 
structure in which 
to place the cut¬ 
tings. If I had my 
choice, I would 
select a spent hot¬ 
bed in which early 
Cucumbers, or 
Melons, had been 
grown. I would not 
disturb the soil in 
which they grew, 
but simply plunge 
the pots of Rose 
cuttings in it. This 
would insure the 
cuttings being at 
a proper distance 
from the glass— 
an important con¬ 
sideration . IfI had 
not a cold frame, I 
would use a brick 
pit, in which I 
would place a bed 
of soil, the surface 
of which should be 
within a foot of the 
glass; but if neither 
of these structures 
happen to be available, two or three handlights 
placed on a bed of sandy soil, on a sunny border, 
will do fairly well. Those who cannot command 
glass of any kind to shelter such cuttings should 
wait a couple of months before they think of 
taking them, as, without some protection, the 
air during the next few weeks will be too dry 
for them, and they would probably wither up 
before they had time to push out roots. 
In regard to soil, any light Bandy compost 
will do, provided not more than one quarter of 
sand is UBed. Too much sand causes the compost 
to dry more quickly than is desirable, and 
then the cuttings, if not carefully attended to, 
collapse from want of moisture. I find it a 
decided gain at this season to use 2}-inch pots, 
and to put one cutting in each ; then I can give 
them a shift when established, without dis¬ 
turbing the roots. This plan not only saves 
losses through changing the pots, but as the 
plants receive hardly any check through being 
potted, I get larger plants in less time than I 
otherwise could do. Where space is limited 
for striking the cuttings, 4 inch pots may be 
used, and three or four cuttings may then be ' 
placed in each. 


The best cuttings— and there should now be 
no difficulty in getting plenty of them—are 
obtained from the long strong shoots which 
moat Roses in a healthy state will now have 
made. The soft tops and the hard bottoms should 
be rejected; the remaining part may be cut 
up into cuttings, each having two buds, and 
the base should be cut through just below a 
bud. Each cutting should have one leaf, which 
must be preserved to assist it to form roots. In 
inserting the cuttings, the chief point is to see 
that the base of each rests on a firm bottom, and 
to make the soil quite firm round them. The 
pots will, as a matter of course, require to be 
efficiently drained. As fast as the cuttings are 
inserted, they should be taken to the frame, and 
the pots should be plunged up to their rims in 
the bed of soil. When all are plunged, give suffi¬ 
cient water through a fine rose to well moisten 
the whole of the soil; then shut the lights 
close, and admit no air for a fortnight. What, 
too,i s equally important, is to keep the cuttings 
almost in darkness for the same length of time. 
Place a thick mat on the lights at eight o'clock 


New Zealand Clematis (C. indivisa) in vase. 


in the morning, and remove it again at six in the 
evening. During this time the interior of the 
frame must be kept sufficiently moist to prevent 
the leaves flagging, but the internal air must 
not be kept so moist as to cause them to decay. 
At the end of a fortnight or three weeks, give a 
little air early in the morning for a couple of 
hours, but continue to shade whenever the sun 
is shining. This treatment will do until signs 
of growth show themselves. In about eight or 
ten weeks from the time when the cuttings are 
taken, they will be ready to put into larger 
pots ; those put singly may be shifted into pots 
4 inches in diameter, the others into 3-inch 
pots. When potted off they will require a little 
care for a week or two, in the way of keeping 
them shaded in a rather close frame, and they 
ought to remain in the frame all winter, or in 
some other structure in which severe frosts 
cannot reach them. Taunton. 


17286.— Repotting Rosea—When Roses 
are confined to 7-inch pots and less, they should 
be repotted every year. If they are intended 
for forcing early, the repotting should be done 
early in August; but November will be soon 


enough, if they are to flower in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature. Two-thirds of the 
old soil should be shaken away fi*om the roots, 
and fresh supplied. If they are in pots 10 inches 
or more in diameter, they will not require re¬ 
potting more than once in two years. In the 
year they are not repotted, give each specimen 
a tablespoonful of Clay’s fertiliser, just as it 
commences to grow, sprinkling it on the surface, 
and gently watering it in.—J. C. C. 

- Once a-year is often enough to repot 

Roses. We were repotting ours when I read 
this query. Some of them were well-furnished 
with roots, others were not; but in both cases 
a considerable proportion of the compost was 
removed, care being taken at the same time not 
to injure the roots. A few of them had not 
done well. These were repotted into pots 
of the same size as those out of which they 
were turned. The vigorous plants had a 
good shift. The potting soil was fibrous loam, 
to which had been added a little turfy peat, 
leaf-mould, and some pounded charcoal. The 
clean pots were well-drained, and in potting the 
compost was pressed in firmly. The whole of 
the plants were, after being repotted, arranged 
on a hard bottom of ashes out-of-doors.—J. D. E. 
17303.— Gloire Lyonnais© Rose.—You 
will not be so much 
disappointed with 
this Rose when 
your plants get 
better established, 
as the flowers will 
open better ; but I 
do not consider that 
three plants of it 
are wanted in one 
house. It is classed 
as a white Rose, 
but the flowers 
which I have seen 
were not pure in 
colour. There was 
a heavy, creamy 
shade overlaying 
the petals. It ap¬ 
pears to be very 
nearly related to 
the Teas, and this 
makes it more valu¬ 
able for indoor cul¬ 
ture. Probably they 
will flower again in 
autumn.—J. U. C. 

17130. - Unsatis¬ 
factory Rosea.—I 
am much obliged to 
•• J. C. G. M (p. 261) for 
his answer to my en¬ 
quiry. I, with him, 
thought I might have 
given the pot Roses too 
strong liquid manure 
and too much water; 
but I have two large 
bushes in the open (one 
a Coquette dee Blan¬ 
ches), which have not 
been watered artifi¬ 
cially. neither have 
they been fed, and the 
buds have toppled over 
and dropped off in the 
same manner.—C J.M. 

17290. — Light-coloured Roses. — Merveille de 
Lyon (white), Jules Finger (white shaded rose), Madam 
Nachury (satin rose). La France (lilac rose), Queen of 
Queens (pink), Heinrich Schuitheis (light roee), Duchess of 
Sutherland (pink). Duchess de Vallambrosa (rose, shaded 
white). Captain Christy (pale flesh), and Lady Sheffield 
(rosy oerlse).—J. C. C. 

Pansy-Violas. —Our northern friends 
generally send us the most beautiful Violas, 
their climate suiting the flowers so well, but we 
have, during the past week, been pleased to re¬ 
ceive from Messrs. Collins and Gabriel, of 
Waterloo-road, what must be called a very 
pretty collection, considering the hot weather 
we have passed through. The freshness and 
charm of these Violas seem inexhaustible, and 
in themselves they typify the beauty and pure 
colour and fragrance of the alpine flowers. 
We are particularly struck with “ Countess of 
Hopetoun,” a beautiful cream-coloured kind, with 
a yellow eye ; M Holy rood,” beautiful purple ; 
elegans, lilac, very small, but neat and charming ; 

“ Paragon,” rich blue-purple. There was also 
a variegated kind called “ Columbine,” which 
we did not like so well as some of the others. 

11 Jeffreyanum ” and “ Mrs. Gray ” are two good 
whites, and “ Archie Grant ” is a rich blue. 
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BULBS FOR OORBBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions. — Outfits and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of GUr- 
denies. 57, Soathampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
Separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cam.„. 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
Should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
a dvis ing, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the tame question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
•» which they appeared. 

17407.— Lord Anson’s Pea.— Orb any reader inform 
me where this plant may be obtained ? I am particularly 
desirous of getting it, and shall be obliged for any infor¬ 
mation.— Bagwiiot Sands 

17403 — Repairing garden walk.— I have just re¬ 
moved to a garden which has a walk about 80 yards long 
and 1 yard wide. It is out of repair. I should be glad to 
know how to repair it, the quantities needed, and imple¬ 
ments used ; also, what time of the year the work should 
be done.— W. Pitciipord. 

17409. -Making asphalt path. -Can any readers 
givs me directions how to put down a tar path, similar to 
to those found at most country railway stations ? My pre¬ 
sent paths are gravel, and will not bind well. The paths 
I mean are very clean, cheap, and durable, and no Grass 
grows through them. —Northflket. 

17410.—Building greenhouse as tenant's fix¬ 
ture.— As I am desirousof erecting a small “ tenant’s fix¬ 
ture” greenhouse, I shall be glad if any reader will kindly 
mve me hints as to the law on the matter. Is it abso¬ 
lutely necessary to have it passed by a surveyor, and if 
this is not done, are there any penalties to which I should 
be liable ?—Limes. 


17412.—Cherries not ripening.—I have in mv 
garden an Elton Cherry; it has been planted about 18 
years, and the fruit never comes to perfection. it always 
blooms weU, and the fruit sets, and, when about the sire 
Of a small Red Currant, they drop off. Can any fruit¬ 
growers tell me the reason ? The tree thrives weU, does 
not make too much wood, and it was root-pruned kbout 
; the 8011 i88andjr loam -- A - F. C., Walsham- 

17418.—Balsams coming single.— Can this h* 
accounted for? Seeds were supJSSito be •■double 
spotted, twelve varieties in one packet. Certainly every 
seed germinated, and they are now fine, well-branohed 
plants, about 2 feet high ; but, to my great disappSiuL 
ment, every one bears single flowers. There are none 

SX n L d ? , ? e ‘ 0ne is y ery P ure "Mte, which I do 
not think I have seen before.— Puzzled and Vexed 
Amateur, Coventry. 

17414. — Fuchsia 


not blooming.- 

Puzzled and Vexed Amateur, Coventry," has three fine 
ptaats of Fuchsia fulgena bearing large quantities of 
buds, none of which come to maturity, with the exception 
perhaps, of the last two of the bunch. As soon as they 
are about 2 inches in length, they tumble off. They are 
carefully watered, well drained, and are not pot-bound 
toe leaves are very large, and the plants grow amazingly’ 
What can be the reason of the flowers not expanding 

17415.— Leaves of herbaceous Calceolarias 
turning yellow.-This spring the bloom on^ p™ 
was exceptionally fine; but the leaves of many o/them 
turned a sickly yellow. I have just pricked out seedling 
for next year’s show, and already the tiny leaves show the 
tome tendency, though the plants look healthy. They 
? d ® ° f ft 0< S » reenho ™e, and^have not 
\ n L°! 8Unahln « U P°?, them. Will someone tell me 
*taU^o^to«^thc foliage ben* as green as it ahouid 

„ 1741 . 6 ^T^ ntlaiia acaulis from seed.— On isth 
M*y^l886, 1 sowed carefully Gentlana acaulis seeds, pur- 
chased from a good Devonshire house; but they have not 
yet germinated. Perhaps some reader will kindly say if I 
a m looking for p ants too soon, because I read that some 
seeds take several months to show themselves.—Loco De- 
80 * aHl y increased by divi¬ 
sion that it i* doubtful whether it is worth tohile to raise it 
from seed, which, no doubt, is a slow process. Perhaps 
“'loco's" ue^b— Ed M raUed * eedlin 9* vdU take note of 

tershire. I wish to know—(I) Name of a very dark Rose 
to grow, and if Marshal Niel will thrive therein, or Loni- 
.«?»i 8 t^ l f rfl 2 ren, L mino , r; (2 > 11 1 flower any of the 
? U * 1 /o! n £ ir ' fl0werin ff P lant8 » 8uch « Cyclamen, Primula. 
S?™L (8) fl Nam f? of a few 8U0h phuits, and also a few for 
iwmmer-flowering, not requiring much sunshine, and in- 
° r thrW cUm “ n F P^ts?—C onstantReader, 


17418.—Jasmine not flowering.— Jasmine in cold 
greenhouse, healthy, 8 feet high, has not flowered for two 
years. Can anyone suggest a reason?— S. Beaumont. 

17419.—Relaying carriage drive,—I propose pick 
ing up and relaying a carriage drive and road leading to 
my house. Can anyone inform me what would be the 
probable ooet per yard ; also, how many carts of stone are 
usually allowed per 100 yards ? What is the beet stone to 
use? We can get plenty of limestone near here. The 
road is very stony and “knobby," and the whole requires 
to be well dug over and relald. A good many of the old 
stones will do again after being broken up. I thought of 
employing three or four men to do the work by day 
labour, so as to get it well done. Any information on the 
subject will be appreciated.—G. M., Swansea. 

17420.— Sawdust in gardens.— Having planted 
some Celery in my garden, I proposed to earth it up with 
sawdust from cattle waggons, mixed freely with the soil, 
which is of a very heavy nature ; but I am informed by a 
market gardener that it must bv no means touch the 
Celery, or it will cause canker. I also note that where used 
last spring it bred a deal of ants. Will these do any harm to 
the orope ? And, lastly, I propose to lay it on 2 inches or 
8 inches thick this autumn, and delve it in to lighten the 
Boil. The opinion of any of my fellow-readers as to the 
advisability of using it will be thankfully noted by—O ne 
Willing to t - 


17421.— Tiger Lily not blooming.— Four years ago 
I planted several clumps of the Orange Tiger Lily in a 
broad bed, with other perennial plants. The soil is a good 
rich loam, rather stiff ; but I mixed sand with it for the 
Lilies. Every year they have come up with strong, 
healthy spikes, full of bud ; but, as the flowers open, the 
leaves and stalks deoay about 4 inches below the head, 
and the whole mass of flower bends over and wither*. I 
shall be grateful if anyone can tell me how to prevent this. 
The White Lily grows well in the same border; but all 
the clumps of toe Orange one, though some distance 
apart, fail in this way every year.— E. R. M., North Devon. 


To the following queries brie/ editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

17422.—Double Gloxinias (Rajah),— Double Glox¬ 
inias are not common. 

17423.—Strawberry runners (Novice).— Take the 
first runner, reckoning from the plant 

17424.—Passion-flower ftruit (S. Beaumont).— 
Passiflora coorulea bears egg-like fruit 

17425.— Roses in open air (II. Brooke).— The Roses 
will live out-of-doors. 


17411.— Market gardening.-Will practical readers 
express an opinion as to whether £50 per acre can be 
made by growing vegetobles-such as Potatoes, Peas, 

Cabbages Lettuces, Cauliflowers, Ac.—at a place situated 
20 nines from a large manufacturing town, and close to a 

JudiZ..'m^mLt*ld ln gSip^‘ouHuS"-0^ I *** *“*« 
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17426.—Cutting off blooms of Roses (E. c. P.). 
—Certainly it is best to out off the withered blooms of 
Roses. 

17427.— Pink Currants ("Clare;.—The colour is not 

ttnmon; the flavo ’ ' 

worth propagating. 

17428.— Earwigs (Inquirer and S. Beaumont).— 
They should be trapped and destroyed. See note on 
page 275 last week. 

17429. —Fuchsias not blooming (Stirling ).—Leave 
the Fuchsias where they are, in toe greenhouse : they will 
no doubt, flower in time. * 

17430.—Fusion of flowers in Marguerites 
(J. McL.). —The cause of the fusion of flowers, as n your 
Marguerites, is not known. 

17431. — Fruit of Philodendron pert us um 
(R. IF.).—The fruit ef the Philodendron may be eaten, 
but it is not, we think, good. 

17482.—Mimulus maculosus (C. N. PJ.—This is 
perennial; but is best raised from seeds yearly. Tour 
seedlings may bloom late in the autumn. 

17488.— White Everlasting Pea (H. Sanders).— 
You should have no difficulty in getting the white Ever¬ 
lasting Pea from any hardy plant nurseryman. 

17484.- Substitute for liquid manure (Jf. B. H ) 
—If your Rose-tree wants nourishment, you can employ any 
of the artificial manures advertised in Gardening. 

17485.—Gloxinias (Rev. J. Dumas).— The seedlings 
look as if they had been attacked by green fly. Suoh an 
attack would account for their unsatisfactory appearance. 

17486.—Cyrtomium falcatum(AJpAo).— The above 
is the name of your plant. You oan increase your atook 
if there are any young plants on toe fronds or around toe 
plant 

17487. — Fuchsia leaves destroyed (P. w. 
Hastings).—Some bee or other insect seems to have out 
holes in toe leaves, which, in other respects, seem to us 
quite healthy. 

17483.— White Passion-flower (Niphetos).-Ym 
Constance Elliott is toe only white Passion-flower. It can 
now be obtained from most nurseries. It will grow out-of- 
doors on a warm wall. 

17439.— Gaillardia pulchella Lorenziana (J. 
Field).— The variety Lorenziana is a large double-flowered 
form of Gaillardia pulchella picta. It is a perennial, and 
exceedingly beautiful. 

17440 -Hydrangea leaves withering (Geo. W. 
Greenwood).— Hydrangea panioulata grandiflora is a 
hardy plant, and you have been stifling it. That is why 
it is in suoh an unsatisfactory condition. 

17441. —Seedling Briers (A. G. N.).—You must 
raise seedling Briers from hips. Fresh young shoots from 
an older Brier-root will do for budding, but will not trans¬ 
plant so well as a healthy young seedling. 

S 44 ?-— Unsatisfactory Pelargoniums ( Roscrca) 
—The leaves are in a very dirty state ; there is green fly 
on them, and they look as if there are dirty plants over¬ 
head. You must fumigate, and dip toe plants in Tobacoo- 
water. 

17443. — Seedling Plum and Apple - trees 
(Bristol).— They will eventually produoe fruit: but it 
would be better to graft them. The fruit produced by 
seedlings may be excellent; but the probability Is that it 
will be inferior in quality. 


17444.—Manure for plants in pots (Bristol).—it 
the plants whioh have to decorate a confectioner’s window 
require manure, you can use any of the concentrated 
manures offered for sale by advertisers in Gardening. 
Sprinkle a little on the surface, and water it in. 

17446.—Potentillas, Peonies, Larkspurs, and 
Begonias (Clarendon).— You oan buy plants of all the 
above. Tubers of Begonias are sold, and you oan get 
roots of toe others; Begonias are best grown under glass, 
the others, for the most part, hardy herbaceous plants. 

17446.—A vague question (Hitile).— You ask what 
plants can be “ put in " during autumn “ to remain there 
permanently." Does your question refer to a stove, 
greenhouse, the open air, aquarium, or what? If you h«/l 
sent us your address some delay might have been avoided 
17447.—Forced Strawberry plants (Rev. H. 8.). 
—It is very good practice to plant out these when they 
have borne in the house. They sometimes bear an excel¬ 
lent crop in the autumn, and a first-rate crop the follow¬ 
ing year. They should be planted out whenever they are 
’y in early summer. 


ing yei 
ready i 

17448.— Seeds from South Australia (H. E. F.f. 
—Sow in a mixture of peat and loam in a frame or pit, 
heated to intermediate temperature; if you have not a 
snug greenhouse, or other structure, in which to keep 
them dry and rather warm during the winter, it would be 
better not to sow until spring. 

17449.— Lawn sand (J. W. F.).— VVe think you will 
have no difficulty in getting this from any dealer in horti¬ 
cultural sundries, and with it are generally sent instruc¬ 
tions upon the points you mention. If you care to read 
the opinions of correspondents of Gardening upon toe 
matter, refer to Noe. 831, 832, and 344. 

17450.— Treatment of greenhouse plant (H. G.\ 
—It is impossible to give you any reliable instructions as 
to the treatment of your plant when we do not know what 
it is. Your description leads us to fancy it is Ficus 
elastics (the India-rubber plant) ; but it would also 
answer for many other subjects. Can you not send us a 
leaf? 

17451.—Strawberries overrun with weeds 
(C. H. B.).— It will be better to turn your present Straw¬ 
berry ground to other use, and to make a fresh bed in 
another spot. If the Strawberry that you have suits the 
locality, and is one that you like, take runners from fertile 
plants; but, if not, get plants from other sources. A good 
time to do the work would be early in the month of 
August. 

17452.— Culture of Melons (H. Canning).—So far 
as our experience goes, what gardeners call a good sound 
loam, with little or no manure, is the best soil for Melons 
—soil such as is generally obtained from the top spit of a 
pasture. As yeu do not say under what conditions the 
plants are grown, we cannot tell you whether artificial 
manure would help you ; it is not necessary under good 
and simple modes of cultivation. 

17453 — Pelargoniums (G. Holliday).—The name 
zonal is applied generally to those Pelargoniums on the 
leaves of which is found a brownish zone. Tricolor Pelar¬ 
goniums are those in which the variegation of toe leaves 
consists of three colours. Articles dealing in a comprehen¬ 
sive manner with the Pelargonium and its culture will be 
found in Gardening, Noe. 865 and 356. You will probably 
find all the information that you want in those articles'; 
but, if not, write again. 

17454.— Vegetable Marrows (Wind).— It is by no 
means necessary to cut the male flowers off Vegetable 
Marrow plants. If planted in good, rich, moist soil, in a 
warm, sunny plaoe, Vegetable Marrows want no attention 
beyond gathering the fruit when it is young. As in the 
case of other vegetables, the fruits are often allowed to 
get too old or too large, and the plants are injured thereby. 
Soapy water and house refuse generally may be given to 
them, if they want water. 

17455.— Mildew on Roses (M. M .).—Mildew is a 
disease whose origin it is not always easy to trace. Plants 
in shady places are more likely to be affected by it than 
those that are well exposed, and anything whioh makes 
the plant unhealthy predisposes it to an attack. There 
are various remedies. You can syringe, and then dust 
with flowers of sulphur, or apply sulphur when the leaves 
are dry. Syringing with water in whioh soft soap (2 ozs. 
to the gallon) has been dissolved, has been recommended 
as a remedy. 

17456.— Mildew on Grapes (Regular Subscriber). 
—Vines in bad condition are more liable to toe attacks of 
mildew than those in a sound state. Mildew is mostly 
found where there is an excess of moisture la the atmos¬ 
phere, and it is attributed to numerous causes—suoh as 
stagnant atmosphere, unhealthy root action. Sulphur 
should be made use of to prevent It from spreading; it 
may be mixed with water, and applied with a syringe, or 
made with milk to the consistency of paint, and applied 
with a brush to hot-water pipes. 

17457.— The White and Tiger Lilies (F. E. D. 
Green). —Plant your bulbs of Lilium candidum and L. 
tigrinum at any time in autumn or winter after they are 
ripe, but the sooner after their flower-stems have died 
down the better. The white Lily (candidum) is better 
if planted earlier than the Tiger Lily, whioh is a late 
grower. In our country the hardy Lilies do perfectly well, 
either in a sunny position, or in one partially shaded by 
trees and shrubs. The nature of the soil is of greater 
Importance than the degree of light and shade. On some 
light soils the white Lilies will not grow, do what one may. 

17458.— Propagating Camellias (Thomas Brown). 
—Camellias strike readily from cuttings made of toe half- 
ripened shoots; but toe more usual and satisfactory 
method of increasing stock is to graft on toe free-growing 
single kinds. The double kinds do not grow or flower 
well on their own roots. The grafting may be done at any 
time from September to February. When grafted, plaoe 
them under hand-glasses in a shady part of the green¬ 
house or in a pit. When they are united to toe stook, and 
have begun to grow, toe hand-glasses may be removed, 
and the plants gradually inured to the open air. Eventu¬ 
ally they may be placed in the greenhouse, and they 
should then reoeive the same treatment as the other 
plants. Cuttings of the single kinds for stockB should be 
put in about the end of June ; use sandy loam, and pat 
them in a cold frame or spent hot-bed. They will form 
roots in two months or so. 
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17459.— Propagating Gloxinias {B. M. L.\— Yes ’ 
you cad raise Gloxinias from the leaves. Take them off in 
summer when fully matured, with a portion of the stalks 
attached, and insert the stalks in pots, well drained, and 
filled with loam and sand, with sand at the top. Keep 
moist in a brisk heat, and they will form bulbs by autumn. 
You may also, if you wish it, produce several plants from 
a single leaf. Cut the mid rib through on the under side 
In four or five places, lay the leaves fiat on the soil in pots 
or pans, prepared sb before described, and on the places 
where the mid rib has been severed put a small pebble to 
secure the cut parts to the soil. Tubers will be formed at 
these points, and these, when the leaves have decayed, 
Should be wintered, and afterwards grown on like seedlings. 

17460.— Annuals for autumn sowing (C. N. P.). 
—Yes; very hardy annuals sown in autumn will look 
green through the winter ; but sometimes, if the kinds are 
not earefully chosen, and if the soil is not warm, they 
may be killed in winter. If you wish to make the ground 
look green in the winter, there is nothing so good as the 
hardy alpine flowers, such as the Rockfoils, the Stone- 
crops, and the Houseleeks. Annuals generally may be 
sown in autumn. In an article published in Gardekino 
last summer the following were specially recommended: 
Omphalodes linlfolia, Schizanthus Graham! retusus albus, 
Bilene pendula compacts, Nemophila insignia, Leptosi- 

f hon roseus, Linaria (purple), Dianthus Heddewigi, 
latystemon californicum, Erysimum arkansanum, 
Oxyura chrysanthemoides, Eschscholtzia californica 
tenuifolia, Godetla, Lady Satin Rose, Duchess of Albany, 
Hymenoxis californica, Papaver somniferum umbrosum, 
Poppies (French), Sweet Peas. 

17461.— Diseased Strawberries (Perplexed).— 
The flowers are abortive, and this is, doubtless, due to 
frost before they expanded. The rudiments of the styles 
have been killed. The soil or culture is not to be blamed; 
it is a mere accident. We presume that the leaves are 
quite healthy, and the plants making good growth for 
next season.—D. 


17462.— Bast Lothian Stocks (L. A. L.).— They 
will flower this autumn, if they are the true varieties. 
The right treatment is to sow the seeds in Much, under a 
handllght or frame, and transplant them in May. They 
will then flower during August and the two following 
months. The white, purple, and scarlet East Lothian 
Stocks are by far the best.—D. 

17463.— Pear-trees unfruitful (Constant Reader). 
—Pear-trees are unfruitful usually because they make 
too much young wood. Root-pruning would check this 
tendency. We presume they are wall trees ; in that case, 
the superfluous young wood ought to be pruned off in 
August It is singular that the trees should not bear ; 
they are usually fruitful. Have the fruitful spurs been 
eut off at pruning time ?—D. 

17464.— Aphides on Hollies (Mr. Cochran Patrick). 
—Your Hollies are attacked by one of the aphides; but 
what species we cannot say, as the specimens were dried 
and crushed. You had better syringe the trees with one 
of the following mixtures : 8 lbs. Quassia. 4 lbs. soft soap, 
10 gallons of water; or 2 ozs. of flowers of sulphur, 2 ozs. 
soft soap, boiled in 1 gallon of water; or kerosene oil, 
1 gallon, soft soap, i lb., water, i gallon, make the soap 
and water boiling hot, then add tne oil, and mix for 20 
minutes with a syringe. For use add one part of this 
mixture to nine of water, and keep well mixed.—G. S. S. 

17465.— Cauliflowers dying 1 (C. M. Stone).— The 
mischief is caused by the Cabbage grub or maggots. It is 
not an uncommon affection in old gardens that have been 
much cropped with Cabbages, and not very deeply 
worked. Dig deep enough to bury the old soil; dress 
with lime, soot, and salt. Make a thick puddle of soot 
and the drainings from a manure heap, and have it in a 
pail, or some other vessel near, when planting, to dip the 
roots in. Place a handful of soot round each plant, and 
water with soot-water. As soon as a plant droops its 
leaves pull it up and destroy the maggots. A permanent 
remedy must be sought in a change of soil or crop.—H. 

17466.—Chrysanthemums blooming too early 
(Stirling).— As two plants only out of twenty-one are 
blooming, or, at least, have formed flower-buds, do not 
pinch the buds off. It will be interesting to have them a 
little earlier than usual. They would not do much good 
if the buds were picked off now. There would not be 
time for the plants to make new growth and form flower- 
buds. It is not an uncommon occurrence for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to run out to flower in May, June, and July. This 
happens with plants raised from cuttings taken from the 
stem of the old plants. The best cuttings are those pro¬ 
duced from the roots, such as oome up through the ground 
near the base of the old stems.—D. 


17467.—Scale on Gooseberries (Fred, Cambridge). 
—The insect infesting your Gooseberry-bush is, as you 
imagine, scale (the Gooseberry scale—Leucanium ribis). It 
is almost, if not quite, impossible to scrape the scale off, 
and then dress the bush with an insecticide, which is what 
should be done. An ordinary inseoticide I do not think 
would affect the scale, if the bush were merely syringed 
with it. I should recommend you to remove the bush as 
soon as the crop is off it. If you particularly wish to save 
it next spring, syringe it two or three times (at intervals of 
a week) with kerosene oil, 1 gallon; soft soap, J lb.; water, 
l gallon; make the mixture boiling hot, and then 
thoroughly mix with a syringe for 20 minutes, and to one 

r it of the mixture add nine parts water. Or soft soap, 
lb.; Tobacco, 1 oz.; turpentine, three tablespoonfuls ; 
water, 1 gallon ; let the mixture stand for 48 hours, then 
strain.—G. 8. S. 


1746a.— How to apply bone manures (W. F.).— 
Superphosphates may be applied to many crops on land 
deficient in phosphates. They are specially valuable for 
Turnips, Potatoes, Onions, and Carrots, and may be 
applied at the rate of 4 lb. to the rod, sown in the drills 
with the seeds. A further dressing of the same amount 
may be applied when the plants are up and growing 
freely. This last application should be given just before 
rain is expected. Superphosphate is not of much value 
for Peas and Beans ; but may be profitably used for the 
Cabbage, and Cauliflower, and the Brassioa tribe gene¬ 
rally, bearing in mind what has been said respecting the 
oharacter of the soil. From 4 lb. to 5 lb. per rod is a 
fair dressing to give at one time, and two, or, at the most, 
three, applications in the year should not be exoeeded. 
Where the land is in fairly good heart one application, to 
give the plants a fair start, Is enough.—H 
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UNANSWERED QUERIES. 

16898.—Gardening book for children.—Can any. 
body recommend a very simple book of directions for 
elementary gardening, suitable for children ?— Piccolo. 

16910.— Potatoes for exhibition.— Last autumn 
the first prise at a show for a white round Potato was won 
with Daniels’ Norfolk Russet, alias Village Blacksmith. I 
should like opinions on it, as I do not consider it a proper 
whits variety.— Amatkue, Northumberland . 

16990.— Double Narcissi becoming 1 single—My 
double white Narcissi are gradually becoming single. 
They have not been more than three years in their present 
quarters, and are not crowded. Can anyone advise me 
how to prevent this process ?— Scoloprndrium, Dublin. 

17001.—Slimy pond.—Will any readers kindly help 
me out of a difficulty ? I have been clearing out, and 
renovating and restocking, a fish-pond in the garden, and, 
since it has been done, there is a continued slimy scum or 
Moss covering the pond ; it seems to grow at the bottom, 
and rises to the top, which it never did before, and the 
fish seem to be dying fast. I put some Watercress in a 
vase, and attributed it to that; but have now taken it out, 
but still with the same result—yet a clear spring is con¬ 
tinually running in. I have four very large pots, sub¬ 
merged, with rich soil, bone-dust, and guano, in which are 
a Luy (Nuphar ad vena) and an Aponogeton distachyon. 
They were packed in Moss, and planted as received in the 
pots.— Davis, Birmingham. 


ANNUAL LUPINES. 

These, like Aquilegias, Verbascums, and simi¬ 
lar plants, may be had in abundance by simply 
growing them together in masses. In a large 
bed, where most of the varieties in cultivation 
are grown, innumerable variety, in the way of 
colour and form, may be had in the course of a 
few years. Even the old L. arboreus, which 
ought to be yellow, seems to be influenced by 
the bright and varied colours of the others, and 
produces some tinged pink and others blue. 
The polyphyllus group in the same way varies 



An annual Lupine (Lupinus subramosus 

to a great extent, even in the same plant. Some 
few, however, of the annual kinds, when 
received straight from their native localities, 
are really handsome plants, amongst which 
may be mentioned subramosus, represented in 
the accompanying illustration. It produces 
large spikes of the most beautiful ultramarine- 
blue flowers imaginable; nanus, which grows 
about a foot high, has purplish blue and white 
flowers; albo-coccineus (1£ feet high), rose- 
blush, deep red, and white ; digitatus, deep 
blue and white, an extremely fine variety; 
guatemalensis, white and purplish-red (2 feet); 
albo-violaceus, violet and white (2 feet); canali- 
culatus, pale purplish-white and blue (2£ feet); 
venustus, lighter coloured than the above, and 
with larger leaves ; mutabilis, handsome large 
foliage, pink and white flowers, very fine 
(2 feet); Dunnetti, pink and white, dwarfer, 
and with smaller leaves than mutabilis. There 
are also, though rare in a true state, Hartwegi, 
Cruikshanksi, Menziesi, &c. All the Lupines 
are easy plants to cultivate. They grow well in 
ordinary garden loam, and succeed even in town 
gardens. They ripen seed plentifully, and, if 
sown in the open early in April, the young 
plants will commence to yield flowers from the 
beginning of June until August or September. 
They are natives chiefly of Mexico. K. 


Notice to Correspondents.— Correspondents who 
wish plants named during the summer months are re¬ 
quested to forward specimens properly packed in either 
wooden or tin boxes. We frequently receive plants for 
naming which are so withered as to be absolutely unrecog¬ 
nisable, and the senders are , consequently, disappointed. 
Almost any material should be used tor packing in pre¬ 
ference to cotton wool. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming 1 Plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. Bu 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant wit* 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristie 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants , fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good.specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists? flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed, to the Editor, 67, Southampton-street, 
Strand , W.C. 


Names of plants.— M. Grove .—Pteris serrulate.- 

Bagshot Sands.— 1, Genista elatior; 2, Pea too withered to 

name; send again ; 3, Spine# arinfolia.- P. Lilly. —1, 

Adenophora ooronopifolia; 2, Coreopsis grandiflora; 8, 

Colletia horrida; 4, Abutilon vexillarium.- Yorkie. — 

Spireea Arunous (Goafs Beard).- A. G. N.— 1, Pelhsa 

hastata ; 2, Species of Polypodium (specimen too small to 
name); 3, Polypodium vulgare cambricum (Welsh variety); 

4, Apparently Pteris tremula.- ChaUc. —I, PotentiUa 

reptans ; 2, Euphorbia Peplis.- Miss Edwards.— Cepha- 

laria tatarica.- G. T. G. P.—Cassia corymboea.- 

Sutton Coldfield. —1, The Wax-flower plant (Hoya carnosa); 
2, Pteris serrulate; 8, Adiantum formosum ; 4, Osmunda 
palustris.- G. C. A—Both appear to be Coif s-foot, prob¬ 

ably different in character because grown on different soils. 

Neither is poisonous.- Cambria. — 1, Polystiohum 

acrostichoides; 2, Nephrolepls exalteta; 8, Send when in 

flower.- Solway. —1, Rubus odoratus ; 2, Looks like 

Achillea Ptarmlea. — -Josh Homer.— Adiantum Sanoto- 

Catharin®; Selaginella cassia arborea.- Old Reader, 

Lampeter. —1, Fumaria officinalis ; 2, Seems to be Eptlo- 
bium parviflorum (specimen not good); 8, Stachys sylvati- 
cum; 4, Species of Crepis (specimen insufficient for 
naming). Wrap any plants you send in future in damp 

Moss, and enclose in a tin box.- Alpha. —Cyrtomium 

falcatum.- D. McG.—l, Some kind of Potentilla, prob¬ 

ably P. hlrta; 2, Veronica gentianoides; 8, Campanula 
glomerate; 4, Geranium pretense. You should mark the 
numbers so that there may be no difficulty In finding 

them.- Constant Reader, Tramore.— The scraps look 

like the flowers of the common double Spirsea Filipendula. 
The Pansy blossom was in wretched condition when it 

arrived ; we could see nothing special in it.- W., Exeter. 

—Looks like Virginian Stock (Maloolmla maritime speci¬ 
men Insufficient; Disandra prostrata.- R. Findlay.— 

Peppermint (Mentha P ulegium) .—Camberwell Subscriber.— 

Nignt-flowering Stock (Matthlola tristis).- St. Art.- 

Brenan.— 1, Centaurea dealb&ta; 2, Send flowers—noneon 
specimen sent; 3, Centaurea Scabiosa var.; 4, Erigeron 

phlladelphlcum.- Iolanthe. — Maiden’s Blush Rose; 

Splraa aritefolia.- Widdomon —1, Delphinium is not so 

good as others of a similar colour, such as Belladonna or 
Cantab; 2, Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl.; 3, Late red Dutch 

Honeysuckle.- Lady Heathcote Amory. —Bupleuium 

frutioosum ; white is Spinea hypericifolia.- C. W. 

Bromley.— Double Lychnis Viscaria.- C. Parker. - 

Hoya carnosa (the Wax-flower plant).- M. C. —Lychnis 

vespertina.- Novice, Longton.— You must send decent 

specimens, and enclose them in a box. Small scraps, 
sent in an envelope, arrive in such a withered and crushed 
condition that they are useless for purposes of identifica¬ 
tion. - Penkridge .—Centranthus ruber.- Diion. — 

Farfugium grande.- Arthur M. North. —We do not 

name Carnations ; you should send it to a nursery, where 

there is the means of comparison.- Anon. —Chenopo- 

dium album.- Joseph Laidlaw .—Vaccinium Vitis Idea 

(smaller variety common in Ross-shire).- B. B. G. —2, 

Mentha rotundifolia variegata.- Weymouth.— Dolichos 

lignosus.- John Dennett.— I, Mesembryanthemum in- 

cmndens; 2, Sedum Sieboldii; 3, S. variegatum; 4, Begonia 
folioea. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

G. T. G. F.— See names of plants. 


Our photographic competitionWe 
are sorry that a slight mistake has been made 
in respect to our illustration competition. There 
can be no objection to the legitimate use of 
vases in a garden, if the thing is not overdone, 
and our inclusion of these in thelist of things which 
should be omitted from photographs sent for 
competition, was in deprecation of the style of 
gardening which is so much bound up with 
terra-cotta vases and edgings, ad nauseam. . A 
beautiful vase, well filled, is a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate object in any garden, though many vases 
are often the means of spoiling what would 
otherwise be a pretty place. 

Tomatoes for winter.—Cuttings may be 
put in now to make plants for bearing early 
in the new year. Insert the cuttings, which 
should be taken from strong leading shoots, 
singly, in small pots, in light sandy soil, set the 
plants in a close frame, and shade them till 
rooted. Shift them into larger pots as required, 
and keep them in a sunny position in the open 
air till the end of September ; they should then 
be placed in a warm greenhouse and trained 
within 12 inches of the glass. When the plants 
are going through the preparatory stage m the 
open air, a stake should be placed to each plant. 
I —E. H. 

Original from 
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THH COMING WOK’S WORE. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from August 2nd 
to August 1th* 

Tied Dahlias and Hollyhocks. Pegged for the last time 
the beds of single Dahlias : the beds are now well filled, 
and in full blossom. Cut the edgings of Santolina inoana ; 
when well done this is almost unrivalled as a formal white 
edging. Pegged down Verbenas, Heliotropes, dec.; the 
beds are now full; shall truit to pruning and pinching to 
maintain symmetry. Pruned Ivy borders; these are very 
effective now when kept in good order. Pruned standard 
Maples to maintain balance of power. Tied beds of Car¬ 
nations. Picked dead flowers from beds of Pelargoniums. 
Hoed and out Grass edgings, dco. Put in more cuttings of 
Carnations and Pinks. Budded Roses. Removed dead 
blossoms. Tied up herbaceous plants. Cut seeds from 
Poppies, Canterbury Bells, and other Campanulas ; if this 
is done regularly, a sucoessional character is given to the 
blossoms. Bowed annuals for spring blooming; shall 
transplant to the beds when these are cleared in autumn. 
Gave Roses on walls a good soaking of liquid manure. 

Cleared away early Peas. Manured and dug the land 
for winter Spinach. Sowed winter Onions, Brown Cos, 
and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuoes. Planted Colewort 
and late white BrooooU. Sowed Turnips after early 
Potatoes. Planted Waloheren Cauliflowers. Sowed 
Radishes, and Atkins’ Matchless, and Cocoa-nut Cabbage. 
Earthed up early Celery. Netted Morello Cherries on 
north wall. Removed laterals from Apricots and Plums 
on walls. Put in cuttings of Tomatoes for winter bearing 
under glass ; plants raised now will be in good order for 
bearing about next February or March, and the plants now 
in house will keep going till Christmas or longer. Trained 
Tomatoes on walls. Looked over early Peaches, baring 
the fruit to let in the sun to give colour; we are 
still using the engine upon the wall trees occasionally, to 
keep the trees, especially the Peaches, free from red 
spider. Cut herbs of various kinds for drying. Trans¬ 
planted Parsley to south border for winter and early 
spring supply. 

Potted Strawberries for forcing—President and British 
Queen. Cleared off old bed of Strawberries, dug it over, 
and planted it with Coleworts and other Greens. Thinned 
the young canes in the Raspberry plantation. Put in 
cuttings of show and fancy Pelargoniums. Gave the 
inside Dorder of late vinery a good watering with liquid 
manure; shall not water again after this date. Picked 
the blossoms from sonal Pelargoniums intended for 
winter blooming. Shifted a few of the largest into pots a 
sise larger, but they flower best when not overpotted ; 
fl inch pots will carry good-sized specimens, as they oan 
have liquid manure, if they need help. Trained double 
Petunias. Looked over creepers in ooneervatory to re¬ 
move dead blossoms and re-arrange growth. Watered 
Camellias and other plants in bolder with weak soot- 
water. 


Greenhouse. 

Hard-wooded plants in the open air.— 
Most hard-wooded greenhouse plants, including 
those from the Cape, as well as such as come 
under the denomination of New Holland plants, 
are benefited by being exposed in the open air 
for some weeks in the latter part of summer. 
By being so treated, shoot extension is, in some 
measure, checked, and a disposition to form 
flower-buds induced. In addition to this, ex- 

E osure to the snn and air has the effect of 
ardening the foliage, so that it is much less 
liable to the attacks of mildew during the late 
autumn and winter months. With the excep¬ 
tion of Heaths, it is not well, for the first week 
or ten days that the plants are stood in the 
open air, to expose them to the full influence of 
the sun, for which reason it is better to place 
them at first on the north side of a wall, fence, 
or tree, that will protect them from its rays in 
the middle of the day. The necessity for 
this is, that the leaves, if all at once 
brought under the full power of the sun, 
suffer, turning almost red, and though a bronzy 
tint of this description is generlly indicative 
of health, too much of it often does serious 
harm. After the plants have been out for 
something like the time mentioned, they may 
be stood where they will be fully under the 
influence of the sun. The position chosen should 
be such as will give shelter from strong winds, 
but afford plenty of light and air. They should 
stand on a layer of coal-ashes 2 inehes or 3 
inches thick, otherwise worms will be liable to 
get into the balls, and they do much harm in 
clogging up the drainage. The pots ought to 
be protected in some way from the full force of 
the sun, as in bright weather its unobstructed 
ray*i coming on the sides of the pots, frequently 
injure the tender young fibres that usually, in 
the case of healthy vigorous plants, lay packed 
closely against them; a piece of old bast mat or 


* The 11 Extracts ” published this year in Gardrninq are 
compiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting- 
denshire. Readers south and north will make suoh allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered necessary by the distance 
c« their localities from this oounty. Speaking* generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south ooast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands and the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published in former y 
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old canvass tied on the sunny side of each pot, 
or a piece of board reared up against each, will 
answer the purpose. Some growers plunge the 
pots containing the plants in others of a larger 
size, but, so managed, the condition of the soil 
in the matter of water is not so easily ascer¬ 
tained. 

Tuberous Begonias.— These are easily raised 
from seed, which can now be had good enough 
to produce plants that will give flowers of 
fair quality. But where the best kinds are 
grown, it will often be found desirable to 
increase them by cuttings. These should be 
made of pieces of the shoots inserted in sand, 
stood in a little warmth, and kept moderately 
moist. They should not be too wet, or they 
will be liable to damp off ; nor must the cuttings 
be confined so close as those of many plants 
need to be, for, the leaves and stems being of a 
succulent character, they are more apt to decay 
than cuttings of a woody nature. Cuttings of 
these Begonias, treated as here advised, will 
not make much top growth during the year 
they are put in, but will form small bulbs, 
which, if kept through the winter in the way 
that the larger roots are, may be expected to 
make nice flowering examples next year. Plants 
that have been flowering for some time, will be 
benefited by manure-water once every ten days 
or a fortnight. By this means sufficient growth 
can be kept up to enable them to go on blooming 
until late in the autumn. 

Cob.ea scandens. —This, although lucking 
the bright, showy flowers which many plants 
produce, is nevertheless a useful climber, 
especially as it will succeed in many places 
where subjects less free of growth do not 
thrive well. In fact, one of the difficulties 
attending its cultivation is that it grows so 
freely that if the knife is not used from time to 
time, there is danger of its shading, to an injuri¬ 
ous extent, whatever plants are grown in the 
house beneath it. Strong plants that have made 
vigorous growth, should now be gone over, and 
the shoots reduced, so as to keep them within 
bounds. It is not well to shorten the whole, as 
when so managed a formal, unnatural appear¬ 
ance is produced; in place of this the super¬ 
abundant shoots should be cut out altogether 
from the base, leaving as many, of medium 
strength as are requisite to drape the rafters, 
wall, or whatever the plant is trained to, 
sufficiently. 

Aralias. —These valuable greenhouse sub¬ 
jects are among the best plants that can be 
used for growing in rooms and windows. Their 
handsome foliage, smooth on the surface, is 
easily kept clear from the dust inseparable from 
lants grown in rooms, and, if the leaves are 
ept moderately clean, the plants can be main¬ 
tained for a long time in a healthy condition. 
But, for whatever purpose they are required, it 
is necessary to keep up a sufficient supply of 
young stock, as, even under the most favourable 
conditions, the plants will in time get bare of 
leaves on the lower part of their stems, in which 
state, if they stand singly, they do not look well. 
Cuttings of A. Sieboldi, consisting of young 
Bhoots, from 4 inches to 6 inches in length, that 
have been produced by plants headed back in 
spring, will, if taken off with a heel, and putsincly 
in 3-inch pots, filled with sand and loam, ana a 
little sand on the surface, and confined under a 
bell-glass, or in a propagating frame, moist and 
shaded, in a warm or intermediate tempe¬ 
rature, soon make roots ; then more air should 
be given, and the glasses ultimately dispensed 
with altogether. Cuttings made of single 
joints of the stem, with a bud and leaf 
attached, will also strike, but they are much 
longer in making plants than shoot cuttings ; 
and, when struck from bits of this description, 
they should have a brisk heat, so as to get 
them established before the growing season is 
over. The variegated form of this Aralia is 
much liked by some, the bold character of the 
leaves, a considerable portion of which is 
creamy white, does much to enliven any green¬ 
leaved plants with which it may be associated. 
Its propagation and after treatment is, in every 
way, similar to that which answers for the 
typical species. A. reticulata is quite distinct 
in nabit from the preceding, the leaves are long 
and strap-shaped, the plant is not naturally 
inclined to branch, confining itself to a single 
stem. In a house where tnere is sufficient 
height to admit of its extension, it will grow to 
15 feet or 20 feet high with sufficient root-room; 


yet it forms an elegant object when confined to 
a 8-inch or 7-inch pot, under which condition it 
will attain a height of 3 feet or 4 feet, retaining 
its leaves fresh to the base, if well supplied with 
manure-water as the pots get full of roots. 
If this sustenance is not given, the older leaves 
turn yellow, and have to be removed sooner 
than they would if the wants of the plants 
were better supplied. This species, though not 
nearly so haray—that is, able to withstand so 
low a temperature—as A. Sieboldi (which in the 
summer thrives well out-of-doors), can be in¬ 
creased by cuttings in the way advised for 
A. Sieboldi. 

Pelargoniums. —Plants of the large-flowered 
section, advised a short time back to be stood 
out-of-doors, with a view to maturing the 
season's growth, should now be headed down, 
previously withholding water, so as to let the 
soil become almost dry. This is necessary, as 
in this case, where the heads of the plants are 
so far reduced, the roots would be liable to rot 
if the soil contained much moisture. Hie 
shoots should be shortened to within two or 
three eyes of the point where they were 
severed the preceding year. The plants ought 
then at once to be stood in a shallow cold pit or 
a garden-frame, with the lights over, so as to 
protect them from heavy rains, as it is neces¬ 
sary to keep the soil in a comparatively dry 
state until they have broken into growth. 
Syringe them overhead each afternoon; so 
treated, the eyes on the portions of the shoots 
left will quickly break into growth. The fancy 
varieties should also be cut back and treated in the 
same way, with the exception that they should 
not be headed down so closely, but have the 
shoots simply shortened to one-third, or one- 
half, the length made since they were cut in the 
previous year. Where voting stock are required* 
cuttings may be made of the severed shoots, con¬ 
sisting of two or three of the leading joints; or, 
in the case of any variety that happens to be 
scarce, bits of the stems, consisting of two joints, 
or even one joint, will answer. Put them 2 inches 
or 3 inches apart in pots or pans, filled with fine 
sifted loam and sand, in equal proportions, 
with some sand on the surface. In a handlight 
or a garden frame, with air continuously on, 
and fully exposed to the sun, they will soon 
form roots and make top growth, after which 
they must be put singly into small pots. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Trees and shrubs. —Look over all specimen 
trees, and, wherever a plant is developing two 
or more leaders, or where th ere is any prepon¬ 
derance of growth in any part at the expense of 
the symmetry of the whole, reduce it carefully 
and skilfully with a sharp knife. Cuttings of 
all kinds of evergreen trees and shrubs will root 
now in any shady border. It will expedite 
rooting, and make success more certain, if glass 
can be spared to shelter all cuttings of coniferous 
plants and other choice evergreens. Plant the 
cuttings firmly in light soil, and keep moist till 
roots are formed, which, in the majority of 
cases, will be early in the new year. There is 
no advantage in having the cuttings too large, 
but difficult things will strike best with a heel 
of the old wood attached. 

The Golden Yews are in exoellent form 
now, both the golden fastigiata and Taxus ele- 
gantissima—the latter is the more effective of 
the two. Those who are fond of golden tints 
among their shrubs and trees at this season 
should plant both of these. They may be propa¬ 
gated now from cuttings, though they are usually 
grafted on the common form. When erect or 
spiral-growing plants are propagated from cut¬ 
tings, they should be taken from the upper parts 
of the tree or plant, not from the lower side- 
shoots. One of the most useful and effective 
summer plants is the Golden Elder. It will 
grow anywhere, and bears cutting well. 

Sowing annuals. —This is the best season to 
sow annuals for spring blooming. The Candy¬ 
tufts, Nemophilas, Clarkias, Saponarias, 
Silenes, Limnanthes, Myosotis, Cornflower 
(CyanuB), &c. f are better sown now than In 
spring— i.e., they attain to a larger Bize, and 
flower more profusely. Many flowering plants, 
self-sown as the seed ripens, do better than 
those sown by the hand of man. The double 
Poppies are making a wonderful show just now; 
the singles are very pretty, but are so fleeting; 
the doubles only are vrort-n. growing, and if tne 
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seed-pods are cut off as they appear, a succes¬ 
sion of blossoms will be brought on for a con¬ 
siderable period. 

Cuttings of Pelargoniums.— It is rather 
early to begin with the general stock, but 
cuttings of anything choice may be started now, 
either in the open border, in the sunshine, or in 
pots or boxes. When the Tricolor Pelar¬ 
goniums first became fashionable, I used to 
grow them largely, and I struck them in 
the open border, in a southern aspect, with¬ 
out any shade ; I used to sift the surface-soil 
about 4 inches or 5 inches deep, and I found 
the cuttings rooted better in the sifted soil. 
The plants w'ere seldom watered, and the 
failures were not as many as 10 per cent. 

Herbaceous plants will now need constant 
attention in tying, picking off dead flowers, and 
surface-stirring. In dry weather, the Phloxes, 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and double Potentillas 
muBt have water. 

Fruit Garden. 

Wall trees. —This is the time when the 
red spider usually makes its appearance on 
Peaches in dry, hot situations, and the 
best antidote is water, which should be given 
copiously at the roots, and also over the 
foliage, through the garden engine, in the 
evening. All surplus wood should be removed 
from wall trees now, to let in all the air and 
sunshine possible. Apricots, being thinly cropped 
this year, are making a good deal of wood, and 
advantage should be taken of this to lay in a 
young shoot wherever there is space, and, to 
encourage the extension of the trees generally, 
all breast wood should be removed from all 
trained trees. The earliest Peaches will soon be 
taking their final swelling ; overhanging leaves 
should, therefore, be thrust aside, or pinched 
back, to expose the fruit to the sun to get 
colour. 

Orchard house. —Give all the air possible 
now. Trees growing in the border, if mulched, 
will not require more water till the fruit is 
gathered. Peaches and other fruits in pots 
must have a supply, though less will be required 
now. If too much water be given, the flavour 
of the fruit will suffer. Plums succeed well in 
pots, and those grown under glass are early and 
valuable, and are always of superior flavour. 
Continue to plant Strawberries. It is a mistake 
to leave them too long on the land. They should 
not be left longer than three years, and a third 
part should be renewed annually. The soil 
cannot be too deep and good, provided it be 
made firm. There is nothing gained by thick 
planting, but the distance should be propor¬ 
tioned to the needs of the variety, and may 
vary from 18 inches to 3 feet. Plants for early 
forcing should be shifted into 6 inch pots ; pot 
firmly, and keep the crowns well up. Set the 
pots on a coal-ash bed, or on boards of trellis 
work. 

Melons in frames, swelling their fruit, 
should have liquid manure twice a-week. Give 
air early in the morning—say, by seven o’clock, 
when the sun is shining. Cracking of Melons 
is often due to deficient ventilation. Close at 
four p.m., sprinkling the foliage with clean, 
soft water, that has stood all day in the sun. 
Melons should not require shade. 

The Vinery. — Give free ventilation to 
ripening Grapes. Those carrying a heavy crop 
may have another soaking of liquid manure, if 
the borders are not perfectly moist. A little 
more freedom of growth may be permitted to 
the laterals, unless the Vines are very vigorous. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Autumn salads. —The south borders may be 
utilised now for both Lettuce and Endive. The 
best Lettuces to sow now are Brown Cos, Hicks’ 
Hardy White Cos, and Tom Thumb Cabbage. 
The most useful Endive is the green curled. 
Plant out a good breadth of the last named now 
in an open situation. Sow Atkins’ Matchless, 
Carter’s Heartwell, and Cocoa-nut Cabbage. 
Plant out Walcheren Cauliflowers on south 
border. Fill up vacant borders with Rosette 
Cole wort, Tom Thumb Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, 
and Curled Kale, as catch-crops. Sow Prickly 
Spinach and Tripoli Onions, though, as regards 
Winter Onions, the White Spanish and other 
kinds succeed very well sown now, and, if well 
ripened, they keep very well. In situations 
where the maggot is troublesome, if the kinds 
of Onions usually sown in spring are sown in 
August, and transplantsin February, the 
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chances are all in favour of a good sound crop j 
being harvested. Asparagus and Seakalc for i 
forcing, unless so strong as not to require it, 
will be much benefited by a soaking of liquid 
manure. Sow Veitch’s Red Globe Turnips in 
quantity now for standing the winter. Chirk 
Castle Black-Stone is a good hardy kind for 
present sowing, and the merits of the old 
White-stone, for sowing after the early Potatoes, 
are well known. 

The early Celery may now be earthed up 
finally. First remove any small weak leaves 
from the base of the plants, then tie a piece of 
matting round each, drawing the leaves up 
close together, without crushing or inflicting 
injury. Break up the soil with the spade, and 
pack it round the plants carefully, as high as 
can be done with safety. 

Ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows 
are now growing freely, and the former are 
bearing well. Liquid manure will help both 
now. The fruits should all be cut before they 
get too large. Seed-bearing soon exhausts 
them, and plants carrying one or two large 
fruits will bear no young ones. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

In many town gardens several of the most 
favourite kinds of Lilies succeed remarkably 
—one might say surprisingly—well. Some of 
them are now in full bloom, and present a very 
bright appearance. Some large clumps of L. 
aurantiacum in a small public garden off Upper- 
street, Islington, have of late repeatedly 
attracted our attention, and prove most unmis¬ 


this variety, at least, should be found in every 
arden. While upon this subject, the Tiger 
ower (Tigridia) may bo cited as a first-class 
addition to any garden. In a fairly open spot 
they flower just as freely as in the country, and 
the blooms are simply gorgeous in colour. 
T. pavonia and conchiflora are the standard 
varieties. 

Pelargonium cuttings should now be got in 
as soon as possible. The usual, and, perhaps, 
the best, way is to stand the plants, after the 
flowering is past, out-of-doors in the full sun¬ 
shine, and keep them somewhat short of water. 
In about a fortnight they will be well ripened, 
and may be cut back quite hard, all the suit¬ 
able pieces used as cuttings, and the old stumps 
put back into a close, moist bouse to break 
again, and form the foundation of large plants 
the following season. But any growing side- 
shoots, with a slight heel, may be taken even 
from plants in bloom, and these will readily 
root in light sandy soil, and make fine plants to 
flower early next spring. 

Chrysanthemums ought now to be all in 
their flowering pots, though any that are very 
much root-bound, and are not required to pro¬ 
duce very large blooms, may have a moderate 
shift up to the end of this month. The system 
of early potting, now so much iu vogue, is not 
to be recommended for ordinary growers. It 
necessitates a large amount of feeding, and the 
blooms come in early in October, whereas for 
the usual purposes of decoration, for cut flowers, 
&c., the blooms are much more acceptable a 
month later, and this late flowering may ba 



Hardy Ferns in a Surrey wood. 

ensured by late stopping, or cutting down, and 
potting. 

Sow seed of Cinerarias and Herbaceous 
.Calceolarias for flowering next spring. These 

I both do well in towns, with a fair amount of 
care. Both, the latter more especially, may be 
wintered better in boxes than in pots, and, if 
potted off soon after the days begin to lengthen, 
will do better than if established earlier. 
Chrysanthemum coronarium (double), and the 
singles of the Lord Beaconsfield and Sultan class, 
are now in full bloom, and produce an immense 
quantity of fine flowers for cutting and other 
purposes. Better town plants could not bo 
desired. B. C. R. 


takably how little this variety is affected by 
smoke. L. candidum, bulbiferum, and tigrinum 
are also all at homo in town air, the only requi¬ 
site being a free, porous, and moderately-nch 
soil in which to grow. Not that they object to 
a good loam, even if this is of a heavy nature ; 
but in the heavy, sodden, sticky stuff that is to 
be found in some town gardens they will not 
live, let alone flourish. But where these 
Lilies take kindly to the soil, whatever 
that may consist of, it will be found that 
it takes a great deal of smoke to injure 
them A few years ago, I knew a man 
in whose garden, which was situated in 
Bermondsey, L. tigrinum flourished to so 
great an extent that every two or three 
years he had to dig them all up, thin out, 
and replant them, having a hundred or two 
of fine bulbs to dispose of almost annually. 
Even the lovely L. auratum is by no means a 
bad town plant, grown either in pots, or in the 
open ground ; but the stems of this variety, 
especially the lower part, should be shaded by 
some means, and even then they will “go off” 
occasionally without any apparent cause, just 
as the flower-buds are swelling. This un¬ 
pleasant tendency is the main cause of the high 
price of this plant, when well grown ; for, 
though the bulbs may be purchased cheaply in 
quantity, yet growers have to allow a very large 
margin for losses from the above cause, which 
adds considerably to the cost of production. 

The Day Lily (Hemerocallis) is another very 
desirable town plant, and in most places suc¬ 
ceeds well with a minimum of trouble. H. flava 
is about the most useful, and a plant or two of 


HARDY FERNERIES. 

A hardy fernery is one of the most delightful 
features one can have in a garden, but we do 
not always find a garden provided with one, 
even though there is a shady nook on the spot 
which one could turn into a Fern paradise with 
very little trouble or expense. It is useless 
attempting a hardy fernery in an unsuitable 
8pot. Ferns are essentially shade lovers, and 
shade they must have if they are to be grown 
successfully. But if one has not a shady wood, 
a snug corner where partial or complete shade 
is afforded by wall, building, or tree, will be 
suitable for the cultivation of Ferns. A well- 
stocked fernery reveals at a glance what abun¬ 
dant variety exists in hardy Ferns alone. Not 
only can we grow British Ferns out-of-doors, 
but, also, all the European sorts. North 
Aiperica—which is peculiarly rich in Ferns— 
Original from 
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Japan, and China, have likewise contributed to 
our outdoor ferneries, and even from New 
Zealand we have some of the most beautiful 
hardy Ferns that can be grown, an instance of 
which is afforded by the elegant Hypolepis 
millefolium, which is only just becoming known 
as a hardj^Fern. The fronds are finely-divided, 
and grow from a foot to 18 inches high. We 
have seen a mass of it quite 6 feet in diameter, 
and its creeping roots spreading in all direc¬ 
tions. Our illustration shows a charming hardy 
fernery in a shady wood in Surrey. G. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Stuffed Tomatoes. —Take a sufficient 
number of ripe Tomatoes, and cut a thin slice 
from the stalk end of each. Remove the in¬ 
sides, being careful not to break the outside of 
the fruit. Press the Tomato-pulp through a 
sieve, and mix with it a little pepper and salt, 
two ounces of ham (previously cooked and finely 
minced), an Onion chopped very small, two 
tablespoonfuls of sifted bread crumbs, a few 
sprigs of fresh Parsley (well-washed and shred 
fine), and a well-beaten egg. Mix these ingre¬ 
dients thoroughly together, and fill the Tomatoes 
with the mixture ; place them, with the cut side 
uppermost, in a baking-tin; cover the tops with 
seasoned bread crumbs, and bake in a brisk oven 
for half an hour. Send a little good brown 
gravy to table in the dish with them. For a 
change, the Tomatoes may be filled with any 
kind of cold meat, poultry, or game, finely 
minced and pleasantly seasoned. Prepared in 
this way, they form a most delicious delicacy. 

Egg sandwiches.— Cut hard-boiled eggs in thin 
slices. Put them between slices of delicately toasted 
bread, crisp, but on no account tough. Butter the toast 
liberally, and season the eggs with pepper and salt. Cut 
the sandwiches in the usual way. 

QUERIES. 

17469.—Bottling Peas and other vegetables 
for winter use.— I should be much obliged if any 
reader would give me a good, tried receipt for the above. 
—E. C. P. 

17470 — Preserving Peas, Beans, &c. ( W. n. G. W., 
Blackheath). —You will find a description of a mode of 
preserving vegetables in Gardening for April 24th last. 

17471.—Chocolate cakes.— Will Miss Griggs be so 
kind as to let mo know how to make chocolate cakes ?— 
Ckler et Audax. 

17472.—Scotch buns.—Will Miss Griggs tell me how 
to make Scotch buns ?—Ckler bt Audax. 

REPLY. 

17281.-—Bottling Gooseberries, Cher¬ 
ries, and Currants—“J H.” will find the 
following an excellent recipe for bottling Goose¬ 
berries, Red Currants, &c : To every 3 lbs. of 
fruit allow 1 lb. of loaf sugar and one teacup¬ 
ful of cold water ; let it boil for five minutes 
only. Have ready some thoroughly dry bottles, 
fill each with sulphur-smoke and pour the fruit 
in immediately, before the smoke can escape. 
Great care must be taken in this part of the 
recipe, for if there is not plenty of the smoke in 
the bottle, the fruit will not keep. Tie down, 
when hot, with bladder. In the lapse of time, a 
thick coating of mould should form on the top 
of the fruit, while underneath this it will be 
found fresh and beautiful. For bottling stone- 
fruit, a breakfast-cupful of cold water should be 
used to each three pounds of fruit, instead of a 
teacupful.— Gertrude E. Mason, Mereham , 
Stoke Ferry. _ 

BIRDS. 

QUERY. 

r 17473.— Canary losing Its feathers.— will any bird 
lovers kindly tell me how to cure a canary whose feathers 
are gradually all coming off ? We can discover no red 
mite, though it has the appearance of that disease. Other 
wise the bird seems well.— Beaky Bill. 

REPLY. 

17351.—German swallow pigeons.— 

Respecting the points of the above, I have much 
pleasure in giving Fulton’s description as con¬ 
tained in his book on the subject. The general 
formation and markings are as follows : Beak, 
long ; nostrils, small; forehead, high ; neck, 
short; shoulders and back, broad ; body, plump, 
and rather squat in shape ; legs, short, and 
either merely slippered or long muffled. At 
the base of the skull, rising from the neck, is a 
wide-spread ridge of inverted feathers, which 
should form a nicely scalloped, clear-ridged, 
well-raised “shell-crown.” The upper man¬ 
dible dark, the lower portion white. The lino 
of head-marking njne>m direct efurse with 
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opening of beak and through the eye, all the 
upper part of head being black or coloured, 
terminating in an accurate line at the base of 
skull, or rise of “crown,” which is white. The 
neck, breast, belly, thighs, hocks, vent-cover¬ 
ing, tail, back and saddle, are white also, leaving 
the wing in its entirety black or coloured; the 
leg-feathering (from hocks) also coloured, and 
the eye is dark, known as black or “ bull-eye.” 
The desiderata in swallows are colour and 
markings, deep and glossy blacks, richness and 
purity of the coloured birds; therefore, in 
breeding them there is not much scope. As re¬ 
gards distinguishing the cock from tne hen, this 
can only be ascertained by careful observation, 
there being no marked difference in the birds 
to indicate to what sex they belong. As to treat¬ 
ment, I would strongly recommenced clean 
water and plenty of it, and a bath, of which 
they are very fond ; Maple Peas and Tares, as 
a staple food, and Tick Beans (Bmall) to tighten 
up their feathers for exhibition.—R. Clay, 
Junior. _ 

BEES. 

17474.—A bee-keeper’s difficulty.— Will “S.S.G.” 
kindly give advice under the following circumstances, in 
next issue, if possible ? My bees are strong in numbers, and 
headed by a healthy young queen, but they are, I fear, 
storing too much honey, and so restricting the brood 
space. I cannot get them to take to the super, and the 
frames have to be placed rather wide apart, as the bees 
have sealed up the comb honey so much wider than the 
brood comb. I thought of cutting the honey cells down, 
and so getting space enough by removing a “dummy ” to 
insert another frame, but I fear it would make suoh a mess 
over the brood below. I have only this one hive, and 
started it on June 2nd. Will the bees propolise over a 
“ shake ” in the floor board ; if not, with what should I fill 
up the crack?—C. A. J. 


POULTRY. 


Soft eggs are sometimes due to the want 
of proper shell-forming materials, but, generally 
speaking, they are indications of derangement 
of the egg organs of the fowls. The cause will 
generally be found ia over or improper feeding. 
The egg organs have most likely been stimulated 
and so weakened that they are unable to retain 
the egg until it has been coated with the shell. 
It can scarcely be said that the laying of soft 
shells is a disease, but it is very often the first 
premonitory symptoms, and it ought, on that 
account, never to be neglected. First, see 
whether proper shell-forming material has 
been given them, and if there has been no 
want in this respect, laying should be checked 
by the withholding of all food having the 
slightest stimulating tendency, and by the 
giving of an aperient. For the latter there 
is nothing better than a pill made of one grain 
of calomel and one-twelfth of a grain of tartar 
emetic. A little iron may be given in the water 
as a tonic, and the food had better consist only 
of Rice and Potatoes for a few days. I have, 
however, known soft eggs to be caused by the 
hen being frightened, and to prevent this the 
nests should always be in as quiet a place as 
possible. Heavy breeds are more likely to be 
troubled in this way than are others. At times, 
also, it is found that the presence of some irri¬ 
tant in the egg passages causes this trouble, and 
when that is so the simplest way is to try the 
effect of a dose of Castor-oil. This remedy 
should be tried when others have failed.—S. B. 

QUERY. 

17475 .—Croup in fowls.—Could someone kindly tell 
me the cause of croup in hens, and the cure of it ?— St. 
Mcnoo. 


pHEAP Strong Plants for Vegetable and 

U Market Garden*.—Cauliflower and Broccoli (successional), 
best kinds, 6s. 1,000; 100 h. 20,000. Cabbage, Kale, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Leeks, Celery (red and white), Beet, and 
ornamental Beet, 5s. 1,000 ; 80s. 10,000. Sample 100 of any 
above named, Is. 6d., free; cash with order. List on applioa- 

tion.—EDWARD LEIGH, Cranleigh, Surrey. _ 

pARNATION, Picotee, Calceolaria, Cineraria, 

U Ac., sow now; seed of best strains only Is. 3d. and 2s. 6d 
per packet. Blood-red Wallflower, Brorapton Stock, white, 
purple, and scarlet, 6d. per packet. Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Savoy plants, 3d. per score; carriage 
paid on Is. orders.—ALFRED FERRY, Seedsman and 
Florist, Northampton._ 


HREENHOUSES. — Save 25 per cent, by 

'J having good materials and workmanship. The best 
is the cheapest. Experienced workmen sent to all parts of 
the kingdom. Pend for illustrated Catalogue. Estimates 
free on application.—G. DAWSON, The Whittington, Horti¬ 
cultural and Hot-water Engineers, Highgatc-hill, N. 


H REENHOUSES.— 20 per cent. SAVED I— 

'A Before purchasing Groonhouses obtaiu an Estimate 
'free) from us. Illustrated Catalogue on application.— 
FEARCK A HKATLEY, Tho North London Horticultural 
Works, Holloway-road, London, N. 




I 

Two Prize Mkdals. 

Quality, THE BEST in the Market. 

All sacks included. - 

FEAT, beet brown fibrous .. 5s. Od. per saok, 5 sacks for 22/8 
PEAT, best black fibrous ..4s. 6d. „ 5 sacks for 20/- 
PKAT, extra selected Orchid 5a. 6d. „ 5 sacks for 25/- 
LOAM. best yellow fibrous.} 

PREPARED COMP08T, beet .. f Is. oer bushel, 3s per 

LEAF-MOULD, beet only.f saok (sack* Includedl 

PEAT-MOULD.) 

SILVERS AND, coarse, Is. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIBRE, beet only, Is. per lb. 

TOBACCO CLOTH, finest imported, 8d. lb., U lb. 18s. 
MUSHROOM SPAWN, finest Milltrack, 5s. per busheL 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected. 2s. per bushel, 6a. per sack. 
CHUBB’S " PERFECT" FERTILISER (the best food for 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables, Ac.), Tina, 
1 b. 6cL; in Bags, 71b., 3s.; 141b., 5s.; 281b., 8s.; 561b., 14s.; 
1 owt., 22s. 

VIRGIN CORK (best quality only), 3s., 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 17s. 
HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, ditto., 2s. 6d. per busheL 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE 

Bv Chubb's special prooess) saoks, Is. each; 10 sacks, 9s. 
15 sacks, 13s.; 20 saoks, 17a.: 30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s. 
Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 25s. Limited quantities ©f 
G special quality, granulated, in socks only 2s. each 
Terms, strictly Cash with order. 

CHUBB, BOUND, * GO<, 

_ West Ferry Road, Mill wall, London, R. 

HORTICULTURAL SHEET GLASS. 

A Large Stock of the undermentioned sizes always 
on hand in 21 oz. glass. 

14 by 12 .. 24 by 12 .. 18 by 14 .. 18 by 16 .. 20 by 18 

16 by 12 .. 17 by 13 .. 20 by 14 .. 20 by 16 .. 22 by 18 

18 by 12 .. 20 by 13 .. 22 by 14 .. 22 by 16 .. 24 by 18 

20 by 12 .. 16 by 14 .. 20 by 15 .. 24 by 16 .. 26 by 18 

Also a largo assortment of other sizes in 15 oz. and 21 oz. 
Prioes on application. 

T. and W. FARMILOE, 

GLASS, OIL, AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Rochester Row, Westminster, London. B.W. _ 

GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

REST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, la. 3d. 

^ per saok; 10 for 10s.; 20 for 18s.; 30 for 25s.; sacks in¬ 
cluded. Two ton truck, 25s., free on rail. Best brown 
fibrous Kent Peat, 5s. per saok; 5 for 22s. 6d. Best black 
fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack; 5 for 20s. Coarse Bedfords, 
oilver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; per ton, 25s. Pure Leaf 
Mould, yellow fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, Is. per bushel 
Petting composts. 5s. per sack Fresh Sphagnum Moss, 
2s. 6d. per bushel. Charcoal, Bones, Guano, Ac. ARCH¬ 
ANGEL and PETERSBURG MATS from 12 b. to 21s. per 
dozen. Raffia, Sticks, and Labels. HPECIALITE TO- 
BACCO PAPER, lOd. per lb.. 281b. for 21a. FINEST TO- 
BACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb.; 281b. for 18s.; sacks and bags 
4d. each. Price List sent free.-W. HERBERT A CO., 2, 
Hop ExchMww • Warehouses, Southwark-street, London, S.B, 
(near London Bridg e).______ 

CARDEN REQUISITES. Quality. 

W WARREN Sc CO., 8, White Cross-place, 

• Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, SUPPLY COCOA- 
FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel sack, la. 3d.; 10 saoks, Us; 
30 for 25s.; saoks free ; best brown fibrous and black peats. 
4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per sack; yellow fibrous loam, leaf and 
peat mould, each la per bushel; bulb oomposts and best 
Bedfordshire sand, each Is. 3d. per bushel, imperial measure; 
sacks, 4d. each. The very best Tobaooo cloth, 8d.; speci¬ 
al rt6 paper, 10a. per lb.; Archangel mats, raffia, manures, 
virgin Cork, labels, and every article in the trade at low 
prices. Special terms for larger quantities and truokloada. 
Write for free List of Prioes Terms oash. _ 

CHEAP HORTICULTURAL GLASS 

Package* <t packing free, & delivered to on* London Station. 
100 squares of glass, quality guaranteed :— 

15 os. 21 os. or 300 squares 15-os., 8 by 

134 by 81 for 9s. 6d...for 13s. Od. 6, or 260 squares, 84 by 64. 

12 by 9 „ 9a. 6d. 13s. Od. or 220 squares, 9* by 64, 

12 by 10 „ 10s. 6d... „ 14s. 6d. or 170 squares, 9 by 74. or 

14 by 10 „ 12s. 6d... „ 18s. Od. 150 squares, 10 by 8, for 10s. 

14 by 12 „ 17s. 6<L.. „ 24s. Od. Gloss out to auy size at tha 

12 by 12 ,, 12s. Od. 18s. Od. above proportionate prioea. 

18 by 12 „ 2Ls. Od... „ 81s. Od. Carriage paid for all orders 

20 by 12 „ 24s. 0d... , 35s. Od. over £3. 

Boat Linseed Oil Putty, Id. per lb.; Paints, ready mixed 
for use. in tins of 1 lb to 14 lb., at 6d. per lb. Special quota¬ 
tions given for large quantities. 

J. B. ROBINSON. Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
14. Moor-lane. Orlnnlesate. London, i n. 

(IREENHOUSES Ft)R EVERYBODY.— 

'-T THE LITTLE GEMS, the talk of everybody. Lean-to, 
65s.: Span Roof, 75s.—N. B. We are the only makers of the 
Little Gems, and defy competition for superior workmanship 
and good materials. Beware of imitations of our Little Gems. 
Our prize medal Greenhouse, 15ft. by 10ft., £12 10s. '.carriage 
paid. Cucumber Frames from 20s. Lights, unglazed, 4s. 6<L : 
glazed, 10s. Our Price Lists and designs, with unsolicited 
testimonials, two stamps.—N. B. Please to note address— 
OGDEN A CO., Alexandra Palaoe Horticultural Works, 
Wood Green. London, N. __ 

HREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

'T The best and cheapest makers in the world.—ALFRED 
PEEL A SONS. Head Offices: Wood-green, London: Cannon- 
mills-bridge, Edinburgh; WindhiU, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Awarded Medal at the Royal Horticultural Society's Provin¬ 
cial Show, Liverpool July, 1886, for our £12 Paxton Green¬ 
house j also at the Great Horticultural Show, held at Hull 
Botanic Gardens, awarded Medal and First-class Certificate 
for Amateur Structures. Acknowledged by the judges and 
Press to be the cheapest and best value over exhibited. Green 
houses complete from 70s. Illustrated Catalogue, with testi- 
monials and Press opinions, 3 gtamps. 

•PANNED GARDEN NETTING, elastic net- 

-I- ting, Tiffany, Willesden Rot-proof Sorim and Canvas. 
Archangel Mats, Raffia, Ac., Ac.—Send for samples and 
prioes to JOHN EDGINGTON A CO., 19, Long-lane, Weal 
Bmithfiwld. London. I Q, _v 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

W* SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HI8TORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or poet free. 
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SWEET-SMELLING HARDY FLOWERS. 
Contributors to Gardening frequently oall 
attention to flowers of great beauty, and, of 
course, beauty of form and colour is much to be 
desired in a garden; but I think something 
beyond what is pleasing to the eye is wanted. 
Why should the nose, which generally comes 
in for a full share of what is disagreeable, 
in gardens and out of them, not reoeive con¬ 
sideration ? A correspondent of Gardening a 
few weeks ago asked for a list of sweet-scented 
flowers. I heartily second his request, and hope 
those who are able to do so will send compre¬ 
hensive lists of sweet-smelling plants that we 
can all grow. I do not nndervalne the graceful 
Fuchsia, or look with contempt upon the 
Dahlias, Asters, Pelargoniums, and Camellias, 
and all the other beautiful plants whose 
mission it is to please the eye alone, but 
I hold the Carnation in higher esteem 
than I do any of them, and I would 
not exchange a bunch of sweet Roses for a 
gathering of all of them combined. A few 
Violets proclaim their presence in a room or 
garden by the delicious perfnme which they 
diffuse around them, and, to most people, are far 
more valuable than more striking flowers that 
have not this quality of perfnme. Mr. Hobday’s 
list, on p. 246, is valuable, but hardly com¬ 
prehensive. I want a list of hardy shrubs and 
plants whose flowers are agreeably scented. 
Will some readers help me ? St. P. B. 


Sonny and shady positions.— The 
Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus latifolins), as a vig¬ 
orous-growing plant, has been experimented 
upon with a view to learn the effect of obstructed 
sunshine during the earlier part of the morning 
in summer. At the risk of being thought 
crotchetty, I will give the facts: In April, 
seedlings of this Pea were set in two boxes of 
equal size ; the same quality of soil, and of 
similar depth, was placed in each ; the same 
hands did the planting. One box was placed 
so as to get the sunshine from the rising of the 
sun until 4 p.m.; the other so that it could not 
be reached until 10 a.m., and that it should he 
without it at 4 p.m., like the other. The 
former has made double the progress of the 
latter, and it might have done better still, had 
the plants had more top and root space. Much 
is to he placed to the credit of the extra sun¬ 
shine, but the contrast of growth between the 
two sets of plants must have been widened by 
the fact that the sun would strike the shaded 
plants with great and sadden power at 10 a.m. 
in summer. If such small matters are 
deemed crotchets, they need not be further 
thought of; and, for the comfort of listless 
gardeners, it may he added that the sluggish 
box of roots are still living ; hut, if we would 
learn, very much indeed can he learned by 
simple observation. There can be little, if any, 
doubt that the condition illustrated by the above 
facts is largely responsible for want of success 
in gardening In the shaded, apd restricted plots 
of town gardens ; and i J ' 


l injany ^a^en 


worth while to remember that sun-loving plants 
should not only be set where they can get it, 
but, if it can be so contrived, where they can 
get it naturally — directly and gradually. 
—J. W. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PRUNING. 

I have, in two or three short articles, already 
confessed what I believe to be the true principle 
to be recognised in the pruning of Gooseberries. 
As, however, “ H. M. M.” (page 223), still 
raises the question, and the Editor himself 
invites further expression of views upon the 
subject, and, more especially as this question, 
really and intelligently answered, involves some 
very important horticultural treatment, appli¬ 
cable, with modifications, I have reason to 
believe, to everything that makes its produce 
mainly or entirely upon only one-year wood, I 
venture again to submit what I believe to he the 
true theory as to pruning, not only the Goose¬ 
berry, but all those plants which bear only, or 
mainly, upon last year’s wood, including even 
that certainly not knife-loving subject, the 
Rhododendron. Now, this theory is this: To 
make the vital powers of the plant perform two 
distinct, yet simultaneous, functions — viz., 
making wood for next year’s produce, while it 
is also at the same time producing its fruit for 
this. This, I submit, is the true object to he 
aimed at; while the best practical means of 
realising this object—viz., fruit for this year, 
and wood for next year’s fruit, is —after the 
plant has been properly formed, and furnished 
with sufficient shoots by judicious cutting back 
—to leave every alternate shoot loDg for fruit¬ 
ing, and to ent the others hack pretty close for 
the production of wood, and then, at next leaf- 
fail, to cut hack, for the production of wood 
again, those branches which already have 
fruited. This, I submit, is the best practical 
mode of inducing the vitality of the plant to 
perform these two functions—the simultaneous 
making of fruit for the current year, and wood 
for next year’s supply of fruit. And, perhaps, 
I ought also to add, with such knife-defying 
subjects as the Gooseberry, which will probably 
make more shoots before midsummer than will 
be wanted for next year’s produce, it will be 
well to cat out, about midsummer, all such 
redundant sheota, and, 4 if they happen to he 
extravagantly long, to shorten somewhat even 
those which are left for next year’s produce. 
I have never yet seen either this theory advo¬ 
cated, or the practice adopted, either by the 
professional man, or the amateur. Most un¬ 
fortunately for us, who are so willing to learn 
oar lessons thoroughly, professional men give 
us only the didactic how , without the rational 
why: the authority of usage, without pro¬ 
pounding the fundamental principle in Nature 
upon which that usage, if right, must neces¬ 
sarily be founded. So that the really intelli¬ 
gent amateur has to put himself to Nature’s 
Bchool if he wants to learn his lesson thoroughly. 
Now, when I find Nature’s law, or conditions, 
with respect to several things, to he similar, I 
am led to infer that man’s general treatment of 
these things may he also similar; and so, 
when I find the Vine, the Rose, the Gooseberry, 
and several other plants, all giving their pro¬ 
duce under tjie same law, or condition— 


1 only on one-year wood—and also find by practi¬ 
cal experience that they most gratefully and 
liberally responded to my treatment as above, I 
am led to infer that the Rhododendron also, 1 
which produces its bloom upon only one-year 
wood, may be similarly treated in this matter 
of pruning. I hope no intelligent reader of these 
remarks will “ write me down” as some horti- 
aultural Procrustes, nor the Editor himself remind 
me that his pages are more open to horticul¬ 
tural facts than to analogical arguments ; for I 
am practically aware that, while some of these 
subjects seem almost to reioice in the knife, 
others are almost as equally nervous at its 
approach. S till, the question arises, whether, with 
a judicious recognition of its extra sensitiveness. 
The same general principles of pruning 
may not be adopted with respect to the Rhodo¬ 
dendron ; or whether such really beautiful 
plants as the best selected hybrids must he con¬ 
tent to have their beauty, not marfed alone, hut 
merged, and their floral grace not only dia- 
counted, but destroyed, by their gawky growth ? 
To such an unwelcome issue (page 241) 
“J. C. C.’s” 20 years’ experience seems, at first, 
to lead us, in his total repudiation of the knife 
upon Rhododendrons ; hut a little more careful 
examination of what he says rather encourages 
than damps my hopes; for when he tells us, 
“ If you cut back the young wood directly they 
go out of bloom, only one season’s flowers are 
lost,” I exclaim, “This is just what I am 
aiming at, and have advocated above—viz., 
the cutting hack at once of that shoot which 
has just given us its produce, in order that it 
may be making only wood the current year for 
next year’s produce, while the wood so obtained 
last year is in fruit or flower.” The “ old, hard 
branches” he speaks of will, upon my prin¬ 
ciple, never have to “ be dealt with ” at all, as no 
gawky, sprawling shoots or branches will he 
produced, hut a compact hush, every season in 
bloom, half flowers and half foliage, on which 
to exhibit those flowers. The mere floriferous- 
ness of any plant is not its beauty ; it must have 
other graces to complete its charms, and so some 
of its bloom may sometimes he sacrificed on the 
altar of its beauty. I had, a year or two ago, a 
Hydrangea literally one masB of flowers—not a 
single leaf to he seen, except one or two at its 
extreme verge. Half foliage and half flower 
the plant would have been beautiful; as it was, 
I confess it gave me hut little pleasure. To 
me it was a very large coloured Cauliflower, 
just because it was only a soWflower, with no 
interspersed foliage to show its, otherwise, 
beauty off. Now what was the cause of 
this coloured Cauliflower—this most grace¬ 
less mass of bloom ? Just this. I had furnished 
the plant well by careful and, I hope, intelligent 
cutting hack, so as to get a nice bushy plant; 
but, by leaving all this last year's wood to 
bloom, and not, in “ J. C. C.’s” phraseology, 
“ losing one season’s flower ” by cutting hack 
every alternate shoot for the production of 
next year’s bloom, all these shoots were in 
flower at once, reducing, of course, the size of 
each truss, as well as its fullness of colour, and 
getting no interspersed foliage to add to the 
beauty of the blooms. And so, for that 
identical reason, for which “ J. C. C.’s ” pro¬ 
fessional experience of twenty years says, 
“Don’t prune your Rhododendrons,” my un¬ 
professional and untutored temerity says, 
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“ Do!” He says, “ You will lose one season's 
flowers.” I say, 1 * You won’tyou will only, 
most advantageously, exchange some of them 
for better blooms, a better exhibition of those 
blooms, and a better symmetry of the plant; 
as “ J. C. C.” himself does, when he, so moon- 
■latently, and against his assigned reason for not 
pruning Rhododendrons, “loses” a very large 
portion “of one season’s flowers” in almost 
every piece of wood he cuts off Gooseberry, 
Rose, Vine, Geranium, and many other plants 
which he annually, and, no doubt, roost 
properly, prunes. No one can possibly, for one 
moment, suppose that my confessed practical 
ignorance, as to the fact of the knife upon the 
Rhododendron, is presuming to dispute the 
actual fact of “ J. C. C.’s ” twenty years’ ex¬ 
perience. This I am not for one moment even 
attempting to do; but I am most boldly and 
fearlessly prepared to dispute that which is, to 
any perceptive mind, a very, very different 
thing—viz , the professional verdict which be 

£ ‘ves as founded upon that experience, whioh 
—Not to prune Rhododendrons. This I do 
most unquestionably dispute as a perfect non 
tequitur , and “ a most lame and impotent con¬ 
clusion,” based only, as “ J. C. C.” has based 
it, on “ the loss of one season’s flowers,” for 
Tms ASSIGNED REASON FOR NOT PRUNING 
Rhododendrons is equally applicable to half 
the things he prunes, and, no doubt, is right in 
pruning, although, if really a true and sufficient 
reason for not pruning Rhododendrons, it would 
abolish the pruning- knife altogether- -at least, 
with respect to all such things as bear on one- 
year wood. And so, so far from disparaging 
“ J. C C.’s” experience, I am very pleased to 
thank him for it, and to find that it only con¬ 
firms my own a priori conclusions—viz., that 
the wood of the Rhododendron which has 
just bloomed, if cut back, will give fresh 
wood for next year’s bloom. It is not 
"J. C. C.’s” experience, but the conclusion 
drawn from it, at which I demur. Some 
not unthinking reader of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated might say, “ Experience tells me 
not to prune Rhododendronsbut I would point 
out that “ experience has told him no such 
thing at all.” Inference—disputed inference— 
has, but not experience. Experience tells him 
these two important facts—that “ if you cut 
back the young wood directly they” (the 
Rhododendrons) “go out of bloom, only one 
season’s flowers are lostand also, “ if old 
branches have to be dealt with it will take two, 
and sometimes three, years before the young 
growth resulting from the cutting back is strong 



Flow ere of the Cucumber-tree (Magnolia acandnata). 


bear on one year’s wood, a part of the ourrent 
year’s bloom may be exchanged for still finer 
blooms upon the bearing wood left, a gawky 
plant for a more graceful one, and one farbetter 
exhibitive of its bloom. So far from ignoring 
or undervaluing any man’s experience, I should 
say that the man that does so ought to be com¬ 
pelled to “ make his bricks without straw,” his 



The Exmouth Magnolia (M. grandiflora exoniensla). 


coat without cloth, since, to every wise man, 
the experience of others is very, very largely 
indeed, the raw material upon which he works. 
But I fancy it ought to be only the raw 
material—not absolutely “a ready-made,” 
which may, or may not, be cut out on Natures 
principles; and, although “ hung on” to some¬ 
thing, be, after all, but a sad misfit. Not 
admiring 

The oawey growth of the universally 
unpruned Rhododendrons, I have for years 
declined to grow it. Struck, however, with the 
admitted beauty ef one of these Hybrids, and 
arguing, from my hitherto invariable success in 
pruning, as above, all those plants that bear on 
one-year wood that I have yet dealt with, that 
the Rhododendrons would gracefully submit to 
a similar treatment, I last spring planted a 
few of these choicest Hybrids, and, although 
the shortest and best furnished that I could 
well obtain, as they were “too long on 
the leg” for my approval, I planted them 
almost horizontally, and so as to leave the upper 
part of the root not much more than 2 inches 
oelow the surface of the soil; and when I had 
very carefully pegged down, quite close to the 
soil, all the branches, I cut off carefully all, 
except one or two, bloom-buds from each plant, 
in order to form the plant and furnish it with 
sufficient shoots. Almost all of these I have 
again pegged down, and as soon as next spring 
frosts will safely permit me to do so, I intend 
to cut down, just short of their starting-points, 
a full moiety of these shoots, for the purpose of 
producing next year’s blooming wood, and leave 
the other moiety to bloom while that wood is 
growing. I would just add that, having been 
well attended to as to watering, &c., twenty out 
the twenty-two are, despite their long journey 
and their transplanting, in most satisfactory 
growth ; two only, from some cause unknown, 
look somewhat moribund. 

Should these remarks, so much longer than at 
first intended, induce any gardening amateur to 
look still more into Nature’s principles, upon 
which to act, or prompt any experienced pro¬ 
fessional to revise some of his treatment and 
collate his doings with Nature’s terms, the 
Editor’s indulgence will not have been trifled 
with, nor his pages wasted ; nor will the reader’s 
patience have Men unduly drawn upon if his 
loss of time has been happily exchanged for any 
new and correct idea. J. Doman. 

BracondaJe, Norwich . 


enough to flower.” And taking the former—viz , 
the so-called “loss of one season’s flowers,” 
“J. G. C.’s ’’ inference is that the Rhodo¬ 
dendron should not be pruned at all. My 
inference from the very same fact is that it 
should; based, as my conclusion is, 1 upon the 
additional fact, which my experience has so 
satisfactorily realised = 1 -that in plants which 
Digitized by QlC 


The Oak-leaved Hydrangea. —Re- 

arded only from a floral point of view, Hy- 
ranges quercifolia would not take very 
high rank, its panicles of flowers being but 
spaiingly produced, and, moreover, they are, 
even when expanded, inferior in point of 
beauty to those of most of the others. The 
blo:0om* are arranged in a dense head, and 


consist principally of small fertile blooms, with 
a few sterile ones scattered round the outsido. 
These sterile flowers are creamy white, but too 
few in number to make much of a display. The 
leaves, however, constitute a distinctive feature* 
for, instead of the ordinary Hydrangea foliage, 
in this kind they are deeply lobed, as muoh so, 
indeed, as in an Oak leaf, whence the name is 
derived. These leaves are large, being, when 
fully developed, nearly a foot long and oorro- 
spondingly broad. It is a native of Florida, 
and, though introduced into this country during 
the early years of the present century, is still 
very little known, probably owing to the fact 
that it is among the tenderest of the Hydrangeas. 
—T. 


MAGNOLIAS. 

Those who contemplate ornameitil planting 
during the coming autumn will now l>e 
thinking about making a choioe of trecB, 
and none could be more highly rt commended 
than the various beautiful Magnolias, which 
may now be obtained in cur best toco 
nurseries. Among the choicest Magnolias aro 
the following: The Yulan (M. conepicna), 
which opens its blossoms early in spring before 
the foliage expands, is, when studded with its 
large white flowers, a magnificent sight; mid 
though at times liable to be cut by late frosts, 
it, as a rule, opens its flowers satisfactorily 
around London. This Magnolia forms a tree, 
20 feet to 30 feet high, of very regular out¬ 
line, when grown clear of other subjects. The 
next in order of flowering is M. Soulangeana, 
rather looser in habit, and less in statnre 
than the preceding, from which it is said 
by some to be a seedling. The flowers of 
this variety are more or less tinged with 
purple, and expand about a fortnight later 
than those of the Yulan. Another of the early- 
flowering sections is the purple-flowered Mag¬ 
nolia (M. purpurea or ooovata); but it does 
not attain the dimensions of even a small 
tree, seldom exceeding 6 feet in height. 
The Cucumber Tree (M. acuminata) is regular 
in outline when young, but spreading when old. 
The leaves of this kind measure fi om G inches 
to 10 inches long ; they are bright green, and 

E roduced in abundance, but the greenish-yellow 
lossoms are not very ornamental. It may, 
indeed, almost be said to depend wholly upon 
its foliage for effect; even in that o&Be it is a 
handsome lawn tree. M. auriculata and macro- 
phylla seldom do well, but where they succeed 
their very large leaves and handsome flowers 
render them noble trees. Unlike the two last 
named species, another very large-leaved kind 
(M. Umbrella or tripetala) succeeds almost any¬ 
where, provided the soil be not too hot and dry. 



Flower and foliage of the Yulan (Magnolia oonspicua). 


It is of free growth, openly pyramidal In habit, 
and about Jane, when in flower, is a grand 
sight. The leaves are from 1 foot to if feet 
long, disposed in a ray-like manner around the 
branches, while the principal shoots are ter¬ 
minated by white open flowers 6 inches or 
8 inches m diameter. For a damp spot M. 
glauca is well suited, as it thrives best under 
such conditions. It reaches a height of 10 feet 
or 12 feet, and is often sheub-Uke in habit, bat at 
times assumes the shape of a small tree with 
Irregular spreading tranches, and during 
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■ummer prodaces for a long time ita white 
fragrant blossoms, each about 3 inohee in dia¬ 
meter. The evergreen M. grandiflora—one of 
the finest of all wall plants in our climate—is, 
when used on lawns, better adapted for the 
south and west of England than for colder 
districts, where it is apt to be injured ; an old 
tree of it on one of the lawns at Kew has stood 
many years, and occasionally flowers freely. 

Pbopaoation.— All the varieties of Magnolias 
may be propagated from seeds, layers, or 
cuttings. Seeds that are carefully packed in 
sand will generally come to hand in a good state 
for sowing, and may be put in a cool pit in pots 
containing a mixture of loam, peat, and fine 
sand. If sown in spring, and subjected to a 
ntle heat, they will come up by the end of 
ay, when they should receive occasional 
waterings. If kept under oover for the first two 
winters, they may be expected to some out as 
strong plants in the ensuing spring. When pro¬ 
pagated from layers, these should be protected, 
as, owing to the size of the leaves, they are 
often much disturbed by winds. The shoots 
selected for this purpose should be young and 
pliable, and they may be layered either in 
spring, or in autumn, haing given either a twist, 
or a slit, before they are pegged down. Some¬ 
times these will not root until the second year. 
Daring the following spring the layers may be 
cut off, potted, and put into a frame for a couple 
of months, and they will generally make good 


by their beauty to eat them. The best remedies 
in such oases are oil, fresh butter, or some 
emollient to allay the violence of the inflamma¬ 
tion. ”— Ed. 

Bio&llonia macr&ntha is certainly one of the 
finest wall shrubs in cultivation, the foliage rivalling in 
depth of verdure that of Ivy itself, showing up the 
numerous rosy pink flowers with which it is covered In Us 
season to advantage. In the southern oounties, and in a 
sheltered position, this evergreen flowering shrub has an 
exoellent appearance.—Scaur. 

WeillngtoniAS are doomed. People who see their 
way are outttng them down. 


ROSES. 

MARECHAL N1EL ROSE GROWN WITH 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

It is unfortunate for the welfare of this Rose 
that some entertain an opinion that it does not 
succeed grown under glass along with other 
plants; m other words, they have an idea that 
when thus grown it does not get a proper 
season of rest, and then they Bet about invent¬ 
ing some means of altering its condition, which 
results in no benefit, but, rather, in injury to it. 
What effect a constant forcing temperature 
might have on it I have never tried, but as to 
its requiring treatment different from that 
usually given to ordinary greenhouse plants 
during winter, that is quite a mistake. We 
have grown it many years in a house in which 



plants by the autumn. For cuttings, select 
short young shoots of last year, and plant them 
in pots, early in the year. Put the pots into a 
gentle hot-bed, and afterwards water and shade 
carefully. Care should be taken, whatever 
method of propagation is adopted, in hardening 
off the young shoots. Magnolias, when planted 
out, enjoy a deep, sandy sou, qnite dry, enriched 
with leaf-mould and peat. B. 


Barries of Daphne Mezereum,—I 

hive several shrubs of the enclosed specimen 
growing in the garden. The berries being so 
very bright and attractive-looking to children 
(who, I think, take them for Rea Currants), I 
am fearful of unpleasant results should they be 
eaten. Not knowing the name or the nature of 
these berries, I shall be thankful if you will 
kindly inform me if they are poisonous or 
hurtful.-— F. G. England. # % The plant is 
Daphne Mezereum. We quote the following 
from an article published some time ago on the 
Daphnes : —“ The whole shrub (D. Mezereum) is 


poisonous to human beings, though the berries 
are a very favourite food with finches, robins, 
and other birds. The bark and branches afford 
• yellow dye, and, when chewed, excite an in¬ 
supportable sensation of burning in the month 
and throat; and, when applied to the skin in a 
fresh state, or infused in vinegar, raise blisters. 
The berries, also, which are even more acrid 
than the bark, have been, known to produce 
fatal effects on cbildrenwho ha?' 


l roi t a-epted 


bedding plants are kept during winter, and 
it grows and flowers as well as anyone could 
wish. As a matter of fact, it is hardly 
without flowers from April to the end of 
September; therefore, I am satisfied that, 
although it likes a warm temperature during 
summer, it gets all the rest it requires in 
a house to which fire-heat is only given during 
winter to keep out froBt. Would it not be 
better for the plant to get the branohes outside 
the house during winter? is a question often 
asked ; others are frequently put respecting the 
winter treatment of this Rose. Certainly, if 
the branches were placed outside, to say nothing 
about the possible injury in twisting them about 
to get them out of front or side lights, the 
risk from frost would be great. Of course, 
those who force this Rose for the take of getting 
early flowers give it a judicious rest. Bat these 
remarks are intended to apply only to plants 
of it cultivated in greenhouses with other plants 
whioh require simjply protection from frost. 
Other details of winter management are very 
simple. What pruning is required should be com - 
pleted by the middle of November, as by that 
time most of the leaves will have fallen and the 
plants will l>e going to rest. Plants three or 
more yean old, if they have made satisfac¬ 
tory growth, will have long branohes, which 
have produced flowers the present year. The 
small shoots whioh have flowered, must be cut 
back to within two or three buds of the main 
branch; bat the leading shoots should not be 
out back all the time there is room for them to 


extend. When plants of this Rose have filled 
the space allotted to them, and the roots are 

S owing in a deep border of good soil, they will 
at for many years if the young growth is 
spurred back every year iu the same way as 
that of Vines, but, unless the soil in which they 
are growing is exceptionally good, younger 
plants produce mnch the finest flowers. Those 
who possess this Rose should make an effort 
daring winter to give the border in which the 
roots are placed, a good surface-dressing of loam 
and rotten manure in equal parts, but previous 
to doing so a portion of the exhausted surfaoe- 
soil should be removed with a trowel, or a 
pointed stick. This may be done without 
injuring the roots, and without appreciably 
raising the height of the border. It is more 
necessary to give an annual top-dressing when 
the root space is restricted, than when there is 
plenty of room; but in both cases it will be 
found that the plants keep longer in vigorous 
condition than without such attention. Young 
plants should have all the root-room possible, 
for the most satisfactory results are obtained 
when the roots are not restricted to a narrow* 
space, and, where possible, they should be 
inside the house. I have grown better speci¬ 
mens in large pots inside the house than 
are usually obtained when the roots are in 
a border outside, and the branches brought 
into the house and trained in the usual 
way. Where, however, it is not convenient 
to have the roots inside, a good border 
should be made close to the front wall 
on the south side, for the requirements of this 
Rose are very similar to those of Vines. Both 
roots and branohes like warmth, and they do 
better, even if the soil is not quite so rich, if the 
son has full play on the surfaoe over which the 
roots are growing. This explains why it may 
be occasionally seen thriving in the most satis¬ 
factory manner with the roots under paved 
yards or paths; the heat is absorbed by the 
paving material and conducted to the soil, and 
the Rose shows its gratitude for suoh favours by 
making good growth and producing plenty of 
flowers. Where it is necessary to provide soil 
for it, it should consist of the most substantial 
kind. A depth of 18 inches of good turfy loam 
is best, but it will also thrive in any good garden 
soil that will grow good Peas and Cauliflowers. 
It is very unfortunate that this Rose is so liable 
to be affected by canker, for which, too, there 
is no known remedy, nor is it always possible to 
traoe the canse. In my own case, the strong 
heavy loam which we are obliged to employ 
for it favours the development of canker to a 
degree that renders the plant, when attaoked 
by it, useless in a few years. Since I have as¬ 
certained this fact I have employed a less 
quantity of the loam, and used instead a much 
lighter material, so that we do not suffer from 
canker to the extent that we did. It is worst 
with us when it affeots the plant just on the 
surface, and the only thing I can find to check 
it is to cut out the affected parts in autumn, and 
then paint the parts with a mixture of soft soap 
and pounded charcoal in equal quantities. There 
is, however, no certainty what part may be 
affected ; I have seen old stems 10 feet from 
the ground qnite distorted by it. When it 
affects the plants so far from the roots, I 
believe the oanse is a bruise when the wood 
is young. A slight blow from a hammer, 
or the pressure from the end of a ladder, 
is qnite sufficient to account for it. It, therefore, 
behoves cultivators to be careful not to injnre 
the growth in any way. It is now pretty 
generally acknowledged that this Rose does 
better on ita own roots than on any other, and, 
where its growth is required to cover much 
spaoe, there cannot be a doubt that own-root 
puints are the best, and I believe they will be 
found to last longer than when budded or grafted 
on either the Manetti or Brier stock. When 
worked on the Brier, I have had them almost 
cease to make any growth after six or seven 
years, and as the young shoots will strike as 
freely as Verbenas in autumn, there is no 
difficulty in thus raising plants. J. C. C. 


Rose Baroness Rothschild in smoky 
districts. —The fine constitution and habit of 
this most beautiful Rose renders it also one of 
the most useful in cultivation. I have always 
been a great admirer of this Rose, and consider 
it much the beat of ita oolour ; but I have only 
recently discovered how wonderfully it thrives 
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under the most unfavourable conditions. A 
short time since, I planted a few dwarf Roses 
in a small garden, on the very edge of the 
smoky district of Deptford, the soil being by 
no means of a description suitable for Roses, and 
very poor into the bargain—though, of course, I 
used a fair quantity of manure when planting. 
The varieties were Gloirede Dijon, which I always 
look upon as the best all round Rose we have, 
Gen. Jacqueminot, Victor Verdier, one or two 
others, and two plants of the Baroness. These 
last, though quits small plants, have quite 
beaten the others, and from them have already 
been gathered about a dozen splendid blooms, 
all quite good enough to take a place on an 
exhibition table. Two or three horticultural 
friends near London have had much the same 
experience of this Rose. Its admirable habit 
and constitution, and exquisite flowers, render 
it worthy of extensive cultivation wherever 
Roses will grow at all.—B. C. R. 


17286.— Repotting Roses.— The general 
practice is to repot every year, taking away as 
much of the old soil as possible, and replacing 
it with good loam, with a good admixture of 
rotten dung. The most favourable time for so 
doing is in the middle of November, as the 
operation of repotting and pruning can then be 
simultaneously performed. After potting, a 
moderate watering should be given, and from 
that time till growth recommences, but little 
water will be needed. It is not, however, 
absolutely needful to repot annually; some of 
the finest pot Roses ever exhibited at the London 
shows had been four years in the same pots, and 
we have grown excellent Roses in the same way. 
Instead of repotting, remove as much of the 
surface soil as possible, and replace it with good 
loam, with a good admixture of bone-dust; 
make it as hard as possible. When the plants 
come into full growth they should get a 
sprinkling of some artificial manure, and this 
should be renewed when the buds are well 
formed. When Roses are grown in this way 
they require more water than when shifted, as 
the pots are full of roots. The soil should never 
become quite dry from the time the first leaves 
are fully formed.—J. C., Byjlcet . 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extracts from a garden diary.—From August Oth 
to August 14th.* 

Put in some cuttings of Verbenas, Heliotropes, Coleus, 
Alternantheras, Iresines, Ageratums, Mesembryanthe- 
mums, dec., to form stock plants for next season. 
Put in cuttings of Hollyhocks in frame, Tree and other 
Carnations in handlight, Tea and other Roses in heated 
fcacne, and Pansies In border under north wall. Put in 
suitings of Tomatoes in close frame, to raise plants for 
fceuring after Christmas. Put in cuttings of Cucumbers, 
is raise plants for winter bearing; also sowed seeds of 
Tslegraph with the same object, on the principle of har¬ 
ing two strings to one’s bow. Sowed a few more seeds of 
■pring-flow’enng annuals. Cut Lavender for drying. Tied 
securely Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Phloxes, &c. ; the plants 
are heavy, and the winds here are frequently powerful. 
Staked Booconia cordata (Celandine-tree), Giant Knot- 
weeds (Polygonums), and other heavy-foliaged plants, to 
keep them from being blown over. Tied in Irish Yews. 
Trained creepers on walls. Nailed in young wood of Figs 
and Peaches. Removed laterals from Vines on wall. Re¬ 
potted Roses in pots to get them well established for 
forcing. Potted Strawberries, and removed surplus 
runoersfrom plants where the fruit has been gathered. 
Thinned out young w’ood from Apple-trees. 

Sowed Tripoli and White Spanish Onions, also prickly 
Spinach, Veitch’s Red Globe, Orange Jelly, and Chirk 
Castle Turnips. Pulled up winter Onions, and laid them 
out to dry and harvest. Sowed Brown Cos and Tom 
Thumb Cabbage Lsttuce for winter; also Endive. Planted 
out Lettuces and Endive on south border. Earthed up 
early Celery. Pruned Ivy in fernery. Tied in white 
Jasmine on poles. Trained Tomatoes on walls, and re¬ 
moved all surplus growth. Cut dead flowers from Roses, 
shortened back runaway shoots, and gave tha plants a 
good soaking of liquid manure. Trained Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in pots. Top-dressed Cucumbers in house. Moved 
Eucharis from greenhouse, where they have been resting, 
to stove, to push up their flower-spikes. ThinDed out the 
growth of late Melons in frames. Finished budding 
Roses. Cut seeds from double Poppies and other flowers. 
8hifted into larger pots Begonias, Poinsettias, Thyrsacan- 
thus rutilans. Justicias, and other winter-flowering plants. 
Earthed up Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, and other winter 
Greens. Gathered fruit for preserving. Pinched in car¬ 
peting plants in flower beds ; this causes a good deal of 


* The “Extracts" published this year in Gardknino are 
compiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make such allow- 
anoes of time as are rendered necessary by the distance 
of their localities from this county. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid- 
lauds and the south coast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands and the ex- 
treme north. The diary published in former years referred 
more especially to the home countiee 
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work now, and, before we reduced the beds, caused much 
more. Sowed seeds of herbaceous Calceolarias. Potted 
on Cinerarias and Primulas in cold frames. Placed traps 
of Bean-stalks for earwigs in Peach-trees on wall. 


Stove. 

Achimenes. —When the plants that flowered 
early have done blooming, they sometimes receive 
much less attention than is necessary to enable 
them to flower well the ensuing year. Instead 
of being left comparatively neglected, through 
want of water, they should have regular atten¬ 
tion in this matter until the leaves and stems, 
after being fully matured, gradually die down. 
Where the natural ripening process is not 
effected, and the tops are allowed to wither and 
die off, the tubers suffer proportionately, and do 
not attain the size or maturity necessary to 
enable them to keep sound through the winter. 
As soon as the tops show signs of dying off, 
gradually give less water, until they have lost 
their vitality, after which cut them away, and 
allow the soil to become dry. The portion of 
the stock started late will now be in bloom; 
see that they are regularly supplied with water 
and kept clear from aphides and other insects. 

Gloxinias. —Plants raised from seed sown 
early in the season will, if well attended to, 
bloom nicely through the autumn. If, as they 
should be, they are in small pots, a little 


so as to keep the cut portions in close contact 
with the damp soil; they will then form bulbs. 

Winter - flowering plants. — Where the 
various species of winter-blooming stove plants 
that are usually propagated annually from cut¬ 
tings are grown—such as Thyrsacanthus rutilana, 
Scutellaria Mocciniana, Plumbago rosea, Eu¬ 
phorbia jacquiniteflora, Eranthemums, fibrous- 
rooted Begonias, Aphelandras, &c.—they must 
be well attended to. Any of these that 
are in pots not sufficiently large to enable them 
to attain the desired size, should be at 
once moved into others, an inch or two larger, 
using soil sufficiently rich. The Euphorbia, 
which is one of the best of all winter plants, is 
an exception to the others named, being a 
small rooter, consequently much smaller pots 
suffice for it. The larger and stronger this 
Euphorbia can be grown the more flowers it will 
produce. To attain the requisite strength, it 
should be continuously supplied with manure 
water, not too stroDg, from this time on¬ 
wards. Concentrated manure in small quan¬ 
tities, sprinkled on the surface of the 
soil, will answer the same purpose. All 
the above-mentioned winter-flowering plants 
also will be benefited by the use of manure-water 
from this time, or by applications of concen¬ 
trated manure to the surface in the way already 
advised. It is necessary to attend to this in 
order to have the plants 
in condition to produce 
full crops of flowers. This 
is especially the case 
when the plants are con¬ 
fined in comparatively 
small pots, such as ama¬ 
teurs who happen to have 
limited glass accommo¬ 
dation usually find most 
convenient. 


Laurel-leaved Magnolia (M. grandiflora). (See page 206.) 


Greenhouse. 

Propagating Roses 
for pot-culture —Roses 
on their own roots have 
many advantages, the 
most important of which 
is that there are no 
suckers springing up 
from the stock, as is the 
case with grafted or bud¬ 
ded plants. Amateurs 
will find this a good 
time of the year for 
striking them. The 
young side-shoots that 
are formed from the cur¬ 
rent season’s growth, 
when about half-matured 
are in right condition 
for making into cuttings. 
They root best when 


manure-water will assist them, given at J taken off with a heel at the base, or they may 
intervals of a week or so. These, like Achi- ’ 
menes, are useful for warm greenhouse or 
for room decoration in the summer time, 
as they do not require so much heat as many 


be slipped off, by which means a substantial 
base is secured. Cut off the jaggy end of the 
bark and wood that naturally comes away with 
the slips from the shoots that have produced 


stove-plants, and after the warm weather sets i them. They should be put, five or six together, 
in at the beginning of summer, they will, if in 6-inch pots, drained and filled with a mixture 
gradually inured to a lower temperature, stand of loam and sand. Give them a good soaking 
until the blooming is over where they receive no with water immediately they are put in, so as 
artificial heat. Large bulbs that came early to prevent them from flagging. A close^ordi- 


into flower, and have now done blooming, should 
be treated in the matter of water like Achimenes, 
until the tops are matured. Or, if the intention 
has been to make the most of them, they may 
be induced to flower again by keeping the plants 
where they will receive a little artificial warmth, 
maintaining the soil in a moderately moist con¬ 
dition. In this way, a second lot of shoots will 
be produced that will yield a crop of flowers. 
Any varieties that possess sufficient merit to be 


nary garden frame should be provided. Put in 
it 6 inches or 8 inches of fine coal ashes, to keep 
out worms. On this place the pots as close as 
they will stand, keep the frame shut up night 
and day, and put a thin mat on the glass when 
the sun is very bright. Keep the soil in the 
pots, and the ashes on which they stand, quite 
moist. This will be effected by syringing freely 
every afternoon. Give no air, and if treated in 
this manner, the base of the cuttings will callus 


worth increasing should now be propagated, over in about three weeks, when the pots should 
Leaves, with half-an-inch of stalk attached, in- be moved to a slight hot-bed made up in the 
serted three or four together in 5-inch or 6-inch j ordinary way, with sufficient ashes on the top 
pots filled with sandy soil, and half-an-inch of to plunge the pots in up to their rims. Continue 
sand on the surface, will, if kept in an inter- here to keep them close and moist, giving no air 
mediate or stove temperature, form during the unless the temperature rises too high. Shade the 
autumn small bulbs that will flower well next glass when the weather is bright. The cuttings 
year. In the case of any variety that is scarce, will root in little time, when air should be given, 
each leaf can be made to produce three or four a little at first, and more as top-growth begins. 


bulbs by severing the mid-rib in a correspond¬ 
ing number of places, and laying the leaf flat 
down on a pot or pan filled with sandy soil, and 
a little sand on the top ; put a pebble, about the 


If this course is followed, only a small per¬ 
centage will fail to root. The key to success in 
striking Roses from cuttings in this half-ripened 
condition, is the keeping them in a cold, close 


size of a Walnut, on the surface of the leaf at frame until the base is callused. If, instead 
each place where the mid-rib has been severed, of this, they are at once put in heat, the 
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probability is that three-fourths of them will turn 
black and decay. It is also an advantage to 
secure a heel to the cuttings, rather than to 
sever them at a joint above the junction 
where they spring, as cuttings of this description 
of any woody plant form roots with greater 
certainty. 

Pot Roses out-of-doors. —Attend well to pot 
Roses that have been previously flowered under 
glass, and are turned out for the snmmer. If 
they have not been repotted already, they 
should be turned out of 
the pots, about half the 
old soil composing the 
balls removed, and the 
plants repotted in new 
material, which should 
consist of good holding 
loam, to which has been 
added a liberal amount 
of rotten manure ; if the 
loam is very heavy, add 
a little sand, but not 
much, as heavy soil will 
grow Roses much better 
than that of a light 
description. Drain the 
pots well, putting a little 
turfy matter over the 
crocks, and in potting 
ram the soil hard. This 
is essential, as the more compact it is made 
the larger the amount of roots that the 
plants will form. The pots should be plunged 
in ashes ; this plan is much better in many 


Next year’s arrangements.—W hile we 
are taking the stock of cuttings, it is very im¬ 
portant that the way the beds are to be 
planted next year should be decided upon, 
or else we are working in the dark, 
and, now the garden is at its best, the 


Vinery. —White Grapes, especially Muscats, 
must have direct sunshine to finish them off, 
and impart that beautiful amber tint which 
always accompanies high finish ; therefore, 
laterals must be kept thin. Black Grapes will 
put on a dense black colour in the shade. A 


weak parts of the design should be noted down little extension of lateral growth may be per 
for improvement. As far as is possible, some mitted, but not too much, as it wrill encourage 


change should be introduced annually. The 
same thing year after year becomes exceedingly 
wearisome. Roses should be well fed now with 


Flowering and fruiting branches of the Laurel Magnolia or 
Sweet Bay (Magnolia glauca). (See p. 296.) 


late rooting, which will cause undue excite¬ 
ment. 

Figs in pots, ripening their second crops, 
must have plenty of nourishment to swell the 
fruit off to a good size. Rich top-dressings, in 
which is mixed some artificial stimulant, will be 
serviceable now, and liquid manure should be 
given at frequent intervals. Vines in pots, 
intended for forcing early next year, should bo 
moved to a warm position in the open air, to 
complete the ripening of the wood. 

Wall trees.— All young wood left to fill out 
vacancies, or for extension, should be nailed or 
tied in. Expose the fruit of Peaches and Nectar¬ 
ines, to secure colour. The late rains have 
done away with the necessity of watering ; the 
chief end and aim now should be the ripening 
of the wood. There is a time when the fluid 
impulse is given which converts the advancing 
wood bud into the fertile bud, and that time is, 
I think, during the present month ; and though 
we cannot control the weather, or insure the 
sunshine, yet we can forward the work by 
keeping the growth thin, and by the removal of 
all surplus wood, to let in the sunshine. The 
time is close at hand when growth will cease 
for this year, and all laterals should be removed 
from Pear and Apple trees. Where Pears are 
too thick, the small, inferior spec ; mens should 
be removed. Damsons are heavily ’aden, and 
a mulch gives great help. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Winter Spinach, Turnips, &c.— The last 


liquid manure, to give substance to the autumn 
flowers. Any long shoots breaking away 
should be shortened back, as such shoots only 

___ rob the base. Mildew must be attacked per- 

ways than standing them on the surface, as . sistently with sulphur. 

the soil in the pots does not dry up nearly Layer Carnations and Picotebs, or take 
so quickly when they are plunged, and cuttings, if preferred. Pink cuttings may yet 
the roots are kept at a more equable tempera- be rooted under handlights or in a frame set in 
ture. The foliage should be kept perfectly a cool, shady place. HoHyhock cuttings will 
clear from mildew and insects, as the presence strike rapidly now under the same conditions. 

of either vegetable or animal parasites is sure The flowering side-shoots, cut up into single . , - Q . , , . A . * 

to prevent the plant, attaining the strength buda or joint., will, in meet ca.ee, develop .owing of Winter .Spinach.should be made 
and vigour necessary, if satisfactory bloom is to budB that will make excellent plants. The pro- portly, onjF^-dramed lan^ ^ 
be produced when they are taken indoors. The i pagation of Hollyhocks at this season is very 
ability of the plants to flower depends more on ] simple : Cut the young wood, when getting firm, 
this than on anything in the way of treatment' into pieces about 1$ inches long, with the joint 
at the time when they are ooming in to flower, i about half an inch from the upper end. Thrust 
A little observation will enable anyone to detect 1 them firmly into the propagating bed *3 inches 
at a glance the curling of a leaf here and apart. Thin the bloom buds of Dahlias if fine 

. ’ * “ “ !,J flowers are required. 

Fruit Garden. 

Gathering Peaches.— Peaches should be ___ —-- - T 

gathered two or three days before they are Draw a little earth up to theLeeks ; also earthy 


there,"which takes place when mildew first 
attacks them. Whenever this is seen there 
should be no delay in dusting the affected 
plants with flowers of sulphur. If this 
is put off for only a few days, the mildew will 
spread, until scarcely a leaf remains unaffected, 
when, even if the parasite is destroyed, much 
harm will have been done, as the foliage, when 
it has suffered ever so little, is less able to per¬ 
form its functions. The same remarks apply to 
aphides and rod spider—the two insects that 
most affect Roses. Syringing freely every day, 
when the weather is bright, getting the water 
well to the undersides of the leaves, will be 
found the best means of preventing these pests 
gaining hold ; but if the plants are attacked by 
them, a solution of Gishurst, at about 2 oz. or 
3 oz. to the gallon of water, with which to 
syringe them well, or, still better, dip the 
plants in, will destroy red spider. Tobacco- 
water or Quassia-water will kill the aphides. 

Thomas Baines. 


It may succeed 

Potatoes, with no other preparation than a 
sprinkling of soot, well raked in. Draw the 
drills a foot apart, and about an inch deep. 
Sow the seeds thinly, and thin to 6 inches or 
8 inches apart, when large enough to handle. Sow 
also the Tripoli, aud White Spanish Onion, if not 
already done. Make the last sowing of Turnips 
for winter use. The Red Globe, Orange Jelly, 
and Chirk Castle Stone, are good varieties. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Propagating bedding plants.— A beginning 
should be made shortly, commencing with the 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, Coleus, kc ., and finish¬ 
ing with the Pelargoniums. They may be 
rooted either in pots or boxes, but pots are the 
handiest. If it is not intended to pot the cut¬ 
tings off when rooted, they must not be 
crowded, as, in order to get healthy cuttings to 
work up in spring, they must have room enough 
to branch out. The cuttings should be selected 
from the most vigorous shoots, and planted at 
least H inches apart. If treated carefully, very 
few will fail to grow. A close frame, without 
bottom heat, is the best place now to root all these 
things in, except Pelargoniums, which do beBt in 
the open air, in full sunshine. Verbenas, Ac., 
will root now in the open air, on the shady side 
of a wall, but a close frame, shaded from bright 
■un, is the best place. Press the soil into 
the pots firmly, and let the pots be well 
drained. Any good soil will do. If they will 
have to stand in the pots all winter it should 
not be too light. 
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Flowering branch and fruits of the Umbrella-tree (Magnolia Umbrella or tripctala). 
(Seep. 296.) 


quite ripe, and laid on a sheet of paper, over a 
sheet of wadding, in a cool fruit-room, till quite 
fit for table. If Peaches are allowed to stop on 
the trees till quite ripe, there is a danger of 
their falling, and a bruised Peach is quite spoilt. 
In gathering Peaches, grasp them gently, but 
firmly, with the tips of the fingers, applying 
whatever pressure is necessary at the back of 
the fruit; but if a very moderate amount of 
force does not detach it from the stalk, the fruit 
is not sufficiently ripe for gathering. 


up 

Sprouts, and 
other Greens. 
Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows are bear¬ 
ing freely now; 
cut the Mar¬ 
rows before 
they get too old 
for use. In 
gathering Peas 
and Beans let 
all the pods be 
picked before 
they get too 
old, and the 
probabilities 
are that a sec¬ 
ond crop later 
will be pro¬ 
duced by the 
same plants. 
Earth up Cel¬ 
ery when dry. 
The soil should 
be well broken 
up. Sow Brown 
Cos and Tom 
Thumb Cab¬ 
bage Lettuce, 
and green curl¬ 
ed Endive for 

winter salads. Winter Parsley is a necessity, and 
it is not wise to be content with any one method 
of securing it. Take up a few roots now ; cut off 
the largest leavcB, and plant them out in rows 
a foot apart each way, in a warm corner, under 
a south wall. When winter sets in put a frame 
over it, or shelter with straw hurdles.^ Plant 
out a good supply of Lettuces and Endives, 
utilising the south borders for this purpose 
again. Onions that have finished their 
growth may have their necks bent down with 
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the back of a wooden rake, to check and ripen 
growth. Spring-sown Onions in thie neigh¬ 
bourhood will be small this year. Late Celery 
may still be planted. If the weather should be 
dry, water twice a week, giving liquid manure 
alternately. Celery planted now, if well sup¬ 
plied with water, will grow rapidly, and make 
good heads for late use. Gather herbs for 
drying of all kinds, as they come ready. Dry 
them in an airy shed or room. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Bedding plants are now in full beauty, 
and notes of the best varieties should be 
taken, and combinations and arrangements 
for next year settled upon. A few designs, 
taken from the most favourite parks in 
London, may be useful: 1. Centre, dark 

crimson Geranium (H. Jacoby, or Wellington), 
one or two rows of Flower of Spring Geranium, 
edged with blue Lobelia. 2. Centre, white- 
flowered or pink Geraniums, a row of Bronze 
(preferably Marshal McMahon), edged white 
Lobelia. 3. Centre, Coleus Verschaffeltii or 
Amaranthus mel. ruber, one or two rows, 
Flower of Spring, edged dark blue Lobelia. 

4. Abutilon Soule de ISeige, with an edging of 
Iresine Lindeni. This seems to do well when 
grown strong, and not put out too early. 

5. Fuchsia Sunray, interspersed with a dark 
purple Viola, edged with Geranium (Robert 
Fish). 6. Centre, Coleus Verschaffeltii; then 
a row of Cineraria acanthifolia, edged with 
blue Lobelia. These will give some idea of 
the different contrasts employed, and, though 
Buch arrangements are a little too stiff for our 
own taste, they are undeniably useful in the town 
garden. A bed built up with a few tall 
Dracaenas, and some Abutilons, Cannas, Ama¬ 
ranthus, Calceolarias, Fuchsias, and white¬ 
leaved Cinerarias, Centaureas, and the like, is, 
in our opinion, much more tasteful and effec¬ 
tive ; but let each one have what pleases him 
best. 

Annual Chrysanthemums. —One of the best 
plants we have lately seen in town gardens is 
the annual Chrysanthemum coronarium. This 
class has been greatly improved of late, and the 
plants, though by no means rampant in growth, 
are very vigorous, and, what is better, remark¬ 
ably free flowering. The blooms are semi¬ 
double, but very handsome, and of two colours 
—white and cream, or pali yellow. From a few 
plants of this Chrysanthemum, a handful of 
handsome blooms may be gathered at any time. 
The single-flowered improved forms of C. 
tricolor are also exceedingly handsome, pro¬ 
ducing, abundantly, large and showy flowers of 
most striking colours. 

Other annuals, Ac., that are now very gay 
in town gardens, are the Convolvulus, major 
and minor ; Annual Larkspurs, which, if of a 
good strain, afford a fine variety of very rich 
colours; Cornflowers, Indian and Chinese 
Pinks, Helichrysums, Linum grandiflornm, 
Mignonette, Mimulus, French and African 
Marigolds, Nasturtiums, and Zinnias. Annual 
Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) are now in full 

S rowth, and will be great benefited by a few 
oses of strong liquid manure, as they are very 
gross feeders. Beds of sub-tropical plants, 
Niooti&n&s, Cannas, Ricinus, Cannabis, &o., will 
also be greatly benefited by a good soaking of 
liquid manure once or twice a week. It is sur¬ 
prising what a quantity of moisture this class of 
plants requires when healthy and in full growth. 

Most of the shrubby Sfir.eas are capital 
town plants. We have recently noticed them 
in many different varieties, doing remarkably 
well in and near London. They give no trouble 
when once planted, and are so elegant when once 
in bloom, that some of them, at least, should find 
a place in every garden. Beds of German 
Stocks are now in full bloom, and for richness 
of oolour and perfume are not to be surpassed 
by any other subject. It is surprising that 
these are not better and more generally known 
than they are. 

Glasshouses —In our garden, though only 
just outside the four-mile radius, and, therefore, 
fully exposed to the London smoke, Lapsgeria 
alba ana rosea are both doing remarkably well, 
on the north side of a cool house—the former 
oppears to be much more free-flowering than the 
ather, as well as more beautiful. Hoya carnosa 
is blooming abundantly in an intermediate 
houeej, wipe frpm maenlsjt <f^#t|^bnnotis, 


hardly 20 feet in length, we out seven dozen 
fine trusses the other morning. Allamanda 
Henderson! is also doing well in a rather warm 
structure. I consider this to be one of the most 
easily-grown and effective warm house climbers 
that we possess. B C. R. 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN 

When to lift seed Potatoes.— State¬ 
ments are sometimes made in gardening papers 
as to the results of taking up Potatoes for seed 
at a very early period of their growth. It was 
determined in 1883 to make a small experiment 
by taking up Potatoes for seed at the end of 
three periods, by planting the whole on the 
same day in the spring of 1SS1; and by lifting 
the produce of aU on the same day, aud com¬ 
paring the yield. Potatoes were dug for seed on 
June 19, on July 2, and on July 10,1883. Eaeh 
day’s digging, and each variety, was carefully 
kept apart and wintered in shallow trays, 
in a light room with a southern aspect. On 
April 2, 1881, all were replanted. The varie¬ 
ties used for the first experiment were (1), 
true old Ashleaf; (2), another early Ashleaf 
kidney, which is distinct from the first in having 
shorter and darker haulm, and tubers some¬ 
what more rounded; it came here as Walnut- 
leaf kidney ; (3), Woodstock kidney, obtained 
from Sutton’s. On June 21, 1831, all these 
were taken up. There were in all three 
cases—but especially in the last, i.e., (3)—a great 
superiority in forwardness in the produce of 
those rows for which the seed was taken up 
June 19. In every case there was a consider¬ 
able difference between the produce of the seed 
of June 19 and that of July 2. The produce of 
the seed of June 19 more than doubled the pro¬ 
duce of the seed of July 16. The most marked 
effect was with the Woodstock kidney, which, 
generally considered to be a second early, 
yielded, from the Beed of June 19, by far the 
largest tubers of any variety, many being above 
the size of a pheasant’s egg. In every case the 
size of the tubers of the crop taken up June 21, 
1831, exceeded that of those of the crop raised 
June 19, 1833, thus showing that the varieties 
have gained in earliness under the treatment. 
This was especially the case with the Wood- 
stock kidney, and probably because the stock 
of this variety has been treated in similar 
fashion for four consecutive seasons, and the 
others only for two. The first seed taken up in 
1833 did not range much above the size of an 
Acorn, while those taken up in 18S1 exceeded 
in size, on an average, a partridge's egg. Later 
experience fully conflrms all that haB just been 
stated in reference to this matter.—G. 

Lifting and storing of Potatoes.— 

About three years ago there appeared an in¬ 
teresting and instructive article iu Gardening 
from a correspondent (“A. D.”) on the nature 
aud cause of the Potato disease. It was there 
explained that the extensive rotting that occurs 
after Btoring, where the tubers have been lifted 
whilst the haulm was green and diseased, is pro¬ 
duced by the spores of the diseased funguB 
falling on the tubers during the operation of 
lifting. I have had many years’ experience in 
the lifting and storing of Potatoes, and I have 
no hesitation in endorsing the views there ex¬ 
pressed. From the number of cases of disastrous 
rotting after storing that I have witnessed and 
heard of, where this system has been adopted, 
and also from the fact that I have never known 
any such loss occur (except where wet has got 
into the heap) where the haulm has been allowed 
to die down, and time has been given for 
the disease to become manifest before com¬ 
mencing to lift the tubers, it appears to me 
evident that those views are correct. To mini¬ 
mise loss from rotting in the ground, I think 
the following precautions might be recom¬ 
mended : In light lands, plant deep, and in all 
cases, in earthing-up, draw the earth to a high 
ridge, so that there may be as much earth as 
practicable for the rains to filter through, in 
order that the spores may be arrested before 
reaching the tubers. I think the origin of the 
malpractice, I think I might venture to call 
it, of lifting the tubers whilst the haulm was 
preen and alseased, arose from a misconception, 
it being supposed by many that the disease pro¬ 
pagates itself from one part of the plant to 
another by the medium of the circulation of the 
sap.—L. C. K. 


Exhibition and table Potatoes.—I 
was highly pleased to see the artiole by Mr. 
Muir (page 280) on the above. It is a point 
upon which I have often argued with judges and 
exhibitors. I hold that a Potato, to win a prise, 
should be a variety known to be of good table 
quality. Mr. Muir appears to give the premier 
position to Lapstone Kidney, which for quality 
has no equal, and, with ordinary good culture, 
makes a good exhibition Potato. All shows 
are, or should be, instituted for the fostering 
and development of the several arts connected 
therewith, to the benefit of the community at 
large; but can it be said to be so when a judge 
gives a prize to worthless productions because 
they are large and nice-looking ? I, with Mr. 
Muir, say that judges have a lot to answer for, 
through leading men to purohase worthless 
things. I would advise all, and especially 
exhibitors, to follow Mr. Muir’s advice and 
praotice—to discard all varieties that they find 
useless for the table; then these fanoy good- 
for-nothings would be driven from the market. 
If anyone wishes to try a new kind of Potato 
for quality, let him take a Lapstone Kidney for 
his standard—then he cannot go far wrong, as 
everyone must admit that to be first-class in 
quality. I would not for a moment entertain 
the idea that Mr. Muir thinks that one should 
content himself with the old varieties alto¬ 
gether, and relax his efforts in trying to raise 
new kinds of Potatoes; his view is that all 
those that do not come up to the standard of a 
good Potato for table use should be discarded.— 
Spud. 


17355.— Pressed flowers—There are 
comparatively few flowers the colours of which 
can be preserved in a natural condition when 
pressed; but if the following details are 
observed, a great many flowers will retain suffi¬ 
cient oolour to give a very fair idea of their 
appearance when growing. The flowers that 
discolour most are those of a fleshy nature, as in 
their case, even with the greatest care in 
drying, white becomes dirt colour, soarlet 
changes to dull red, blue becomes dull 
purple, and, in some oases, the true colour 
of the flower is almost obliterated. The 
great mistake made in drying flowers is in 
subjecting them to great pressure during the 
first few days. The first thing to do is to draw 
out the moisture from them—then they can be 
pressed as flat as is desired. There is a paper 
specially made for this purpose, but ordinary 
blotting-paper will do. The flowers should be 
laid between two sheets of this, each lot being 
separated by a sheet or two of newspaper. A 
board should be put on the top, and a weight, 
only just heavy enough to create a slight pres¬ 
sure, should be laid on that. It is of great 
importance that the paper be frequently changed 
in the first stage of drying. Twenty-four hours 
is quit long enough for the flowers to remain 
untouched, and the pieces of paper should be 
well dried before they are again used. In this 
way, the moisture is gradually drawn out, and 
then the pressure can be increased. Pansies, 
Violas, Geraniums, Coreopsis, single Roses, and 
flowers of similar texture, thit can be laid out 
flat on the paper, may be dried so as to retain 
a considerable amount of colour, but double and 
tubular flowers cannot be so satisfactorily 
managed.—J. C. B. 

Greeted form of Oystopteris fragilis. 
—In November last I sent yon an account of 
a Cystopteris fragilis crist&ta. You were 
good enough to make a note of it iu your issue 
of Nov. 14th, and wished a frond to be sent. 
I now send one. All fronds have come quite 
true. I have only one plant, but it is getting 
a good size. Kindly say if it is new, ana 
worth cultivating. I raised it from seed in a 
small greenhouse.—W. J. Ogden. This is 
the first crested form of Cystopteris fragilis that 
has come under my notice , and, as I can find no 
trace of it in either Stans field's or Sims\ I cer¬ 
tainly think it quite new. Although it was , when 
received , much shrivelled up, I could without 
difficulty discern the peculiarly crested apex of 
frond and pinnules. I think it must make a very 
pretty jrfant, well worth cultivating. —S. G. 

Eocremooarpus soaber out-of-doors.—I send 
you a few flowers of Ecoremocarpns scaber growing on the 
front of my house in full sunshine. There was not a day 
during the long winter when we could not cut flowers 
from it. —J. Mcjrton, Truro. 
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weakly constitution, and died shortly after it 
flowered. The varieties with double corollas 
were raised subsequently to this, but I never 
cared much for this type of Fuchsia; they 
cannot be compared, for elegance, with the 
single forms. F. Dominiana is a splendid 
hybrid, raised by Mr. Dominy when he was with 
Messrs. Veitch, at Exeter, by crossing F. 
spectabilis with the pollen of F. serratifolia 
multiflora; it was highly valued at the time of 
its introduction as one of the mo t useful plants 
for the decoration of the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. 

The culture of the Fuchsia is well under¬ 
stood. It is everybody’s flower, and anyone 
can grow it; but to see plants well grown, 
clean, and healthy, with a profusion of large, 
full-sized flowers, is a treat to all who love 
flowers for their grace and elegance. I like to 
see the plants take, as nearly as possible, their 
natural form, with the shoots, laden with 
flowers, hanging over the sides of the pots. If 
large flowering plants are required in Jone or 
July, I put the cuttings in some time in 
September. They form roots most readily, with 
a little bottom-heat, in an ordinary dung frame. 


sticks are required, they ought to be used 
merely to prevent the growths from falling 
down upon each other, 01 breaking off with 
their load of flowers. Some gardeners seem to 
think that a prominent array of flower-stickB is 
a necessary part of the culture of the plants, 
and they put them in as thickly as quills on a 
porcupine, with the shoots tied out singly to 
each—stiff and erect, instead of hanging down 
in their natural position. Besides this system, 
there are other methods of growing them 
which commend themselves to cultivators. 
Messrs. Fraser, of Lea Bridge road, grew 
standard Fuchsias remarkably well more than 
thirty years ago. The plants were trained to 
stems about 5 feet high, and each plant was 
furnished with a large head of bloom ; the 
branches were allowed to take their natural 
bent, and hung down to the pots with 
their gorgeous heads of bloom. Another system 
which was, as far as I am aware, practised 
for the first time in the Lea Bridge-road 
nurseries, was that of training plants up, in the 
first place, with single stems, to the base of the 
rafters, encouraging them to make lateral 
growth afterwards. They have a charming 
effect in this way ; but vigorous- 
_ growing varieties only should be 

I selected, and they will clothe the 
rafters of an ordinary greenhouse 
to their full length. Anyone in 
search of handsome plants to clothe 
the rafters of their greenhouse or 
conservatory ought to try the 
Fuchsia, either planted out or in 
pots. Further, this is one of the 
few plants that can be trained in the 
form of a pyramid, and yet maintain 
its character for grace and beauty. 
Evidence to this effect may be 
obtained in many gardens at the 
present time. 

The best pyramidal - formed 
plants are those that have nothing 
more than a centre stem from three 
to six feet high, or more, without 
tying or training of any kind. The 
pyramidal form is obtained by 
pruning the stems near the top quite 
close to the main stem, and those 
near the base much further from it, 
reducing the intermediate growths 
gradually towards the top. So 
heavily are some of these growths 
loaded with the weight of flowers, 
that they will snap off sometimes ; 
and when there is danger of this 
happening, they ought to be slung 
up to the stem with 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CROCUSES NATURALISED UNDER TREE. 
Among the interesting photographs sent us by the 
Rev. H. E. Fox, of Durham, is one of Crocuses 
pretty freely naturalised among trees. Such 
effects are very charming, and, under deciduous 
trees, these plants often do very well, and give 
no trouble. We are not sure that they do quite 
so well in the open Grass. It will be seen that 
the mass shown in the illustration is rather 
formal in outline, and it would bo prettier in 
more graceful and natural groupings ; but the 
photograph shows such an interesting and 
suggestive phase of spring gardening that we 
thought it deserved engraving. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM.-XX. 

The Fuchsia. 

This has been a favourite flower in our gardens 
for many years. The original source of all the 
beautiful garden varieties is supposed to be F. 
coccinea, a plant well-known, and to be found 
established as a border plant in many old 
gardens. This plant was figured in the 

Botanical Magazine , in the year 1790. _ 

It was first introduced to Kew 7 

Gardens in 1788, by Captain Firth ; 
and we are further informed that Mr. / V 
Lee, of Hammersmith, had the first 
plants for sale. This is evidently the 
plant that has been grown for F. 
coccinea ; but it has been stated that 
the plant in question is not the true 
coccinea, ~ 


magellanica or F. 
macrostemina, a hardier plant, which 
was introduced from Terra del Fucgo, 
at about the same time that F. coccinea 
was introduced from Chili. The true 
F. coccinea has been figured in Botani¬ 
cal Magazine , Tab. 5,740, and does not 
seem to differ much from F. macro- 
stemma. One of the moat handsome of 
the varieties of F. macrostemraa, uud 
one that was greatly esteemed many 
years ago, is F. globosa, so named 
from the globose form of its unopened 
flowers. F. Riccartonii is another 
much-esteemed, old variety, which is 
grown, or, at least, used to be grown, 
in almost every garden in Scotland, 
where it is a hardy border plant. 

These varieties are interesting, not 
only for their intrinsic value as garden 
plants, but as being the progenitors of 
our valuable greenhouse varieties. 

It is nearly fifty years since Mr. W. 

H. Storey, of Newton Abbott, Devon, 
began the work of hybridising the 
Fuchsia, but he found, as was natu¬ 
rally to be expected, that he could 
not obtain seeds from mules. Messrs. 

Veitch and Son, of Exeter, introduced 
some good species from Peru, through 
their collector, Mr. Lobb. Messrs. 

Pince, also of Exeter, introduced a 
singular variety, exoniensis ; but Mr. 

Storey could do nothing with them. F. 
radicans was used for hybridising by Mr. Storey. 
Three varieties raised by him—viz., Striata, 
Unique, and Duplex, were figured in the Florist, 
Vol. III., page 65, and were considered the best 
varieties raised up to that time. Very speedily 
other cultivators took up the work so well 
begun and continued by the Newton Abbott 

beautiful 


I . a strip of 

matting. Some of the most beau¬ 
tiful objects in our garden at the 
present time are a number of Fuchsia 
plants in 6-inch pots; they are not 
more than a foot high, have had no 
tying, not even a stick placed to 
them and, in some cases, the slender 
stems, laden with flowers, hang 6 
From a i nc hes lower than the stage on which 
thoy Btand, completely hiding the 
pots in which they are growing Many 

P ersons complain of the flowers dropping off. 

his is caused by sudden changes from a moist 
to a rather dry atmosphere, or by the plants 
suffering from too much, or too little, water at 
the roots. The flowers never drop, before they 
do so naturally, from plants set out in the open 
air, nor will they do so from pot plants, if these 
are kept regularly supplied with water at the 
roots, and the atmosphere of the house is airy 
and not too dry. Red spider sometimes docs 
injury in dry, hot weather, but they are not 
much subject to the attacks of green fly. 

Varieties. —A few of the best dark Fuchsias 
are: Lord Falmouth, Crown Prince of Prussia, 
Resplendent, Try Me 0, Mr. King, Gazelle. 
Varieties with white tube and sepals, scarlet, 
or pink corolla : Beauty of Trowbridge, White 
Souvenir de Chiswick, Covent Garden White, 
Duchess of Albany, Blushing Bride, Minnie 
Banks, Guiding Star, Annie, England’s Glory. 
White corollaM varieties, scarlet tube and 
sepals: Cannell’s Gem, Mrs. Mein, Delight, 
Mrs. E. Bennet. Double varieties of this typo 
are : Madame Jules Chretien, Gustave Dord, Miss 
Lucy Finnis, Mrs. H. Cannell, Elizabeth Mar¬ 
shall, Berliner Kind. Double varieties, with 
red sepals and bluish or purplish corollas : Sir 


Ora Readers’ Illustrations : Crocuses naturalieed under Beech-tree, 
photograph sent by the Rev. H. E. Fox, Durham. 


As soon as they are well-rooted, let each plant 
be potted singly in small pots, using, if it can 
be obtained, good loam, to which has been 
added light fibrous peat, some decayed manure, 
and sand. The plants should be repotted as 
soon as they require it, and they must be kept 
gently growing through the winter, close to the 
glass, in a wann greenheuse. In January, they 
may be removed into a warmer house, if there 
is such a convenience for them. The plants 
grow best in a house with a night temperature 
of 55 degs., and they may be repotted as they 
require it, using large or small pots, according I 
to the size of the plants required. If the plants 
are wanted to flower in September and October, 
then the best time to put in the cuttings is 
March. They require to be taken from old 
stools that have started to grow in January, 
in a forcing-house. By March the young 
shoots will have grown sufficiently to be 
taken off as cuttings. In order to obtain 
bushy specimens, with the shoots hanging 
over the sides of the pots, the grower should 
stop the shoots twice, besides stopping the 
leading growth. During summer this is merely 
a greenhouse or out-of-doors plant, requiring (if 
grown under glass) plenty of air and light. If 


grower. Two years later a very 
variety, with pure white reflexed sepals, Duchess 
of Lancaster, was introduced by Messrs. Hender¬ 
son, of St. John’s Wood ; it was raised by Mr. 
Stirzaker, of Lancaster, and, at the same time, 
another notable grower, Mr. Banks, of Deal, 
raised a charming variety, also with reflexed 
sepals, and purple corolla, named Glory. The 
Fuchsia soon became one of the most popular of 
greenhouse plants ; many fine varieties were 
speedily introduced, Mr. Banks, of Deal, taking 
the lead. In 1855, the first variety with a white 
corolla was introduced under the name of 
Queen Victoria; the sepals were scarlet. It 
was raised by Mr. Storey not long before he 
died ; owing to this, its origin was not clearly 
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G. Wolseley, Cr^puscule, Lothair, Avalanche 
(one of tile best), Depute Berlet, and M. Thibant. 
Fuchsias of other types, well worth growing 
are : Riccartoni, for out-of-doors, hardy ; Splen- 
dens, Fulgens, Lord Beaconafield, procumbens, 
Dominiana, and Venus Victrix; this last is an 
interesting and pretty variety, and the first 
variety ever raised with white tube and sepals. 

J. Douglas. 


BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—Queries and answer* art inserted in 
Gardening! free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor c/Gar- 
Pining, S7, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in die paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


17470.— Propagating Rochea felcata,—Will some 
reader kindly tell me how to propagate Roohea faloata 7— 
Querist. 

17477.—Mushroom spawn.— Could any readers in¬ 
form me how to make Mushroom-spawn—in brick form 7— 
▲ Subscriber 

17478.— Dark-coloured Rosea— Will “ J. C. C. ” or 
other readers, tell me the names of some very dark- 
coloured, very fragrant Roses 7—J. Buckler. 

17*79.— Narcissus not blooming.—Can any reader 
suggest why my Narcissus poeticus bloomed last year and 
not this 7 They produoed nothing beyond a quantity of 
leaf.—W. G. T. 

17480.—Earwigs in housea—Can anyone tell me 
any means of ridding a house of earwigs and destroying 
their nests, which appear to be in and behind the window 
frames 7—E. H. 

17481.—Begonias.—I wish to raise some Begonias from 
seed for bedding-out next year. Will somebody tell me 
when I ought to sow the seed, and name some good kinds 
for the purpose required 7 Any hints as to culture will be 
welcome.—S. 

17482.—Market gardening.—I am about to break 
up an old meadow of four acres. Will anyone kindly tell 
me what are the best fruits, flowers, and shrubs to grow 
for market? Soil, good, strong loam; situated near 
Uxbridge.—T. G. 

17433.— Large green Gooseberries.— Will any 
reader who knows oblige me by telling me the narns of 
the Gooseberry that produces the largest green fruit 7 I 
want the longest and heaviest that can be obtained.— Con¬ 
stant Subscriber. 

17484.—Making miniature greenhouse. —As I 
am about to make a small miniature greenhouse for the 
window-sill, I should be glad if some kind reader would 
give me full instructions now to make one, and some idea 
as to the price.—W. G. 

17485 — Climbing plants and damp walls.— 
Will climbing plants—such as Clematis-tend to make a 
wall damp, or to make a damp wall dry 7 I have a damp 
room, and thought of growing Clematis, to cure it of damp- 
ness.—W. C., Liverpool. 

17486.— Flowers for market.— Having a large 
greenhouse, I wish to grow plants and flowers for cutting, 
for market purposes. Will any reader kindly Inform me 
the best kinds to be ready for market as early as possible 7 
The house will be kept at a temperature of between 45 
and 50 degs.—T. G. 

17487.— Trees for Shelter.— Will someone tell me 
the names of some cheap, hardy, and quick-growing trees 
for a very exposed situation, to break the wind, which Is 
especially strong from the north-west? I have been re¬ 
commended Weymouth Fines; but will the red soil of 
Devonshire suit them 7-8. 

17488.— Holly roots for Cape Colony.— I want to 
•end a roet of Holly out to Cape Colony, and shall be 
obliged for instructions how to proceed, and if it is likely 
to thrive there. I have a variegated Holly-tree and a 
common Holly-tree. Would small cuttings from these 
take root if planted now, and would a small root keep 
alive for a month, if packed carefully in damp Mpsa 7_ 


17489.—Stove for wood.—1 wish those readers who 
travel, or have thought about these things, would tell me 
U there is a good stove for wood in Germany, or America, 
or anywhere else. I have heaps of wood, but cannot use 
it in the common stoves or grates. Though the flre-plaoe 
suited for wood is suited for some ooals, there are rooms 
where, in consequence of imperfect draught, some kind of 
Stove would be of great use.—Q. M. S. 

17490.—Neglected Vinse.— Having recently taken a 
house, in the garden of which there are several Grace 
Vines, and one in the greenhouse, all of which have been 
neglected, 1 shall be glad if any Graps-growing reader 
of Gardening will kindly give me advi& howtTdeal 
with them 7 There is plenty of new wood and leaveo. hut 
not any sign of fruit-W. H Harung, Hackney. 
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17491.— Fuchsia buds dropping oft.— Will you 
tell me the cause of Fuchsia buds dropping off In window 
facing west 7 There is no Are in the room. They are put 
in a hath of water up to tho top of the pots twioe 4* week, 
and left all night. Lately some silver sand was put on the 
mould.— Young Amateur. The plants have evidently 

been overwatered. No doubt the soil is in a sodden con¬ 
dition, and the rootlets are decayed.—E d. 

17492 — Names of flowers wanted.—" A Lincoln¬ 
shire Hector ” would be glad if any reader of Gardening 
oould tell him the names of two flowers which were offered 
for sale at the flower stalls at York and Scarborough 
stations a fortnight back. One, a deep orange-ooloured 
single Poppy, the other an Aster (Michaelmas Daisy). 

17493.—Making greenhouse into vinery.—I 
shall be glad of advice how to transform a house origin¬ 
ally built for plants into a vinery. It is 7 feet wide by 
15 yards long; the back wall Is by the side of the road, 
ana the floor of the house is 1 foot higher than the road. 
The back wall is 9| feet high and the front 0} feet. The 
garden is in front of the house, and the floor is 8 feet lower 
than the level of the garden, and I think of making a 
border inside, 3} feet wide, with pipes the other side, and 
two shelves above the pipes. How many arches must I 
make, and what should be the size, and the sise of the 
border outside; also how deep should the border be 7— 
G. J. T. 

17494.— Weigelas.— In Gardening, p. 212, there is a 
very excellent article on the Weigelas, evidently from the 
pen of one most thoroughly acquainted with his subject. 
" T.,” the writer ef this article, would very muoh oblige i/ 
he would kindly say whether the eight following Weigelas 
are really the best in colour and effectiveness, and so 
most worth growing : W. amabilis alba, W. Groene- 
wegeni, W. rosea, W. A. Carriers, W. Dr. Bail Ion, 
W. P. Duchartre, W. Emile Galli, and W. Losymansi 
aurea; and whether there is not also an autumnal bloom¬ 
ing one, somewhat darker In colour than W. rosea 7— 
J. Doman, Bracondalc, Norwich. 

17495.— Dead wood on Roae bushes.— In my 
garden in the open air I have some large white Rose 
bushes. Half of the wood is dead on them, and the 
flowers are very small. 1 cut out all the dead wood this 
week. Did I do wrong to do it just now? And what 
should 1 do to improve the Roses for another year? 
Would this be a good time to take Rose cuttings and plant 
them in the ground in the open air?—Duox. /, You did 
no harm in cutting out the dead wood; top dress with a 
mixture of manure and good sod, first stirring the surface 
around the bushes. Cuttings for raising in the open air 
should be taken later on. Read the article on the subject 
in last weeks issue.— Ed. 

17490 —Tomato leaves shrivelling.— I should be 
glad if any Tomato-grower would tell me why the leaves 
of Tomatoes, which are planted in a row down the middle 
of a garden, in good aspect, should shrivel. The fruit has 
set well, and is visibly growing. 1 have pinched back all 
the young shoots. Can it be from my having done so too 
severely? I began to pinch them when in flower, and 
have gone on doing so steadily ever Bince till the present 
date. The plants are now about 2 feet in height. Is the 
fruit likely to drop off, and is there anything to be done 
for the plants 7 The leaves begin shrivelling at the bottom 
of the plant, and, in some oases, are shrivelled nearly 
to the top. I cannot perceive any blight to cause it.— 
L. 8. E. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given t but readers are invited to give further 
anmoere should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 


17497.— Pruning Roses (Dijon ).—They may be 
pruned in either autumn or spring. 

17408.— Cucumbers from seeds (H. K.).—Yoa 
can easily raise the seeds on a hot-bed. 

17499.- Carnations in fibrous loam (T. W. CX— 
Yes; Carnations would be grateful for fibrous loam. 

17500.— Winter-flowering Heaths (Fidtle).— 
This is a very good time to take cuttings of these Heaths. 

17501.— Manuring Roses (W. D .).-Do not use 
artificial manure and guano at the eame time. An appli¬ 
cation of Guano every week or fortnight will be sufficient 

17502.— Black fly on Melon leaves (Subscriber) 
—Try Tobacco-water or fumigation with Tobacoo. 

17503.— Roses with green centres (F. See 
replies to asimilar question on pages 248 and 201, July 10th 
and 17th. 


17504.— Apple seedlings (Young Amateur ).-Plant 
them in the garden. Apple-trees are hardy, and do not 
want protection. 


17505.—Name of Cherry wanted (T. T. J.)— 
Send us a specimen of the fruit, and we may be able to 
tell you the name. 

17500.—Roses from cuttings (W. Clark, Liver¬ 
pool).—You will find the very article you want in Garden¬ 
ing last week. See page 280. 

17507.—Dahlia leaves eaten (Young AmateurX— 
The leaves seem to have been attacked by earwigs or other 
insects. Examine the plants. 

17508.—Thunberglas (ComwA Cftw;.— These are 
evergreen climbing plants ; but may be treated as 
Propagated from seed and cuttings. 

lppe.-Ths Wax plant (O. IFO—Hoyaoarnoeadoes 
well in loamy soil, in a greenhouse temperature, it 
does not require much water in winter. 


17510.— Smoking in vinery (T.).— Yes; you can 
smoke in house where there are pot Vines, without much 
risk, of injuring them; but do it cautiously. 

17511.—Planting out Asters (IF. D.) —We fear it 
is too late to plant out Asters for flowering this autumn - 
but strong, healthy plants may be worth a trial. * 

17512.—Curious Anemone (H. G. Martin).—The 
flower had fallen to pieoes when it arrived here, so that 
we cannot say whether it presented any unusual features. 
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17514.—Propagating Pentstemons (Darlington). 

—See note in another part of this paper. 

17515.— Rose Niphetos (L. C ., Sheemess ).—Thia la 
by no means a dear Rose, and you had better buy plaate, 
whioh you can get from any Roee nursery. Use good 
loamy soil. 

17510 —Culture Of Tropssolums (Cornish GirlX— 
You will find in the last number of Gardening an article 
giving full information on the culture and varieties of 
Tropssolums. 


1 75 17.—Name of plant wanted (Scotia.)— Prob¬ 
ably the plant you mean is not a Grass at all, but a Sedge 
—Carex pendula. If you can procure a specimen, we Will 
name it for you. 

17618.—India-rubber plant (Ignorant Disciple ).— 
Yeu had better leave your plant out-of-doors for a few 
weeks longer. It would get more congenial treatment 
outside than indoors. 


17619. — Marechal Niel with barked stem 
(T. H. C.).— Cover with grafting wax the portion of the 
stem that is barked. You will find a description of how to 
make the wax in Gardening, July 17th last 
17520.— Strawberry plants (Africa ).—The infor¬ 
mation that you have received, to the effect that if Straw¬ 
berry plants set out in autumn do not bear the firat 
year, they will never be fruitful, is not correct 
17621.— Fuchsia buds dropping off (L. F. II.). 
—The plant is, you say, well watered and in good sou. 
We think the dropping of the buds is due to overfeeding. 
You should not give top-dressings of guano twice a-week. 

17522.— Fressias not blooming (J. M. H.).— No 
doubt the failure was due to the roots having become 
weakened by having been kept out of the ground too long. 
They will probably flower next year. Do not dry them 
excessively. 


17523.—Carnations (Bartholomew, Egham)— Your 
box, whioh bore poet-mark 28th, was not delivered until 
the evening of the 30th, so that the flowers, though well 
packed, were not fresh, and were not seen at their beat. 
They are fair specimens. 

17524. — Vines under roof of greenhouse 
(J. M. H .).—It is probable that the Vines will suooeed 
better along the roof, as they will get more light there 
than at the sides, and, therefore, we should not advise you 
to cut down the roof portion. 

17525.—Keeping bedding plants in winter 
(W. Dvggins). —Yes; we have known caeee where ama¬ 
teur gardeners have kept bedding plants through the 
winter, in a frame heated as you suggest. You must 
exercise care in the management of the lamp. 

17526.—Belladonna and Guernsey Lilies (Mary 
Myrtle).— Keep them moderately dry, and they will soon 
flower. In both cases, when you see the leaves beginning 
to shoot again, give the bulbs more moisture. They 
should not be dried off until the leaves are fully matured, 
which will be next spring. 


17527.— Greenhouse building (C. Morleyj—kn 
article, illustrated, describing orchard houses, was published 
in Gardening of Maroh 7th, 1885. Perhaps that is the 
number to which you refer 7 If you will send particulars 
of what you require in regard to the other matters, we 
•hall be pleased to help you. 

17628.— Red Currants with old wood (W. R. 
Tumber).— It is a question of pruning. Do not let the 
trees be overcrowded with old wood. The pruning* may 
be used for cuttings, if you want more of the same kind; 
but it might be worth your while to try some of the newer 
varieties. Do not overdo the pruning. 

17529. — Boussingaultla baselloldes (South 
Devon). —Give it a south aspect; but we have never seen 
it in a satisfactory state outside of a greenhouse, where it 
is a very beautiful climber, and, when in flower, mast 
elegant. It does well in loamy soil, and can probably be 
obtained from some of the large nurseries. 

17530.— Creepers and green fly (Sunflower)— 
Creepers and plants in hanging baskets do not promote 
green fly any more than other plants do. Their position, 
however, makes it somewhat difficult to deal with the fly 
if it puts in an appearance, and plants grown underneath 
them will also, probably, become infested. 

17531.— Lilies after flowering (Fidtle).— In all 
cases allow the leaves to die down. It is a most unnatural 
and injurious thing to cut down a plant. After your LUy 
has flowered leave it where it is, and it will die down 
naturally. If you want to grow it in a pot, lift the bulb 
next spring. You must send your other queries again, 
and please separate them. 

17532.— Books on culture of Roses (G. T. Holt). 
—There are many useful books published on the culture 
of the Rose. All the following are good: Mr. Ryder’s 
pamphlet (published by author), Rivers" “ Rose Amateurs' 
Guide" (Longmans), Canon Hole’s "Book about Roses" 
(Blackwood and Son), and Ellwanger’s book on the Rose, 
which is published in America. 

17533.— Replanting Raspberries (E. L. MX— 
Plant them at any time during the autumn or winter, in— 
if you have a choice—rich and rather heavy ground. 
They will, however, thrive in many different kinds of soil. 
As to kinds, perhaps some of our readers will help you, if 
you tell them what you want the fruit for—whether for 
marketing, preserving, or eating. 

17534.—Straggling branches on Apple-trees 
(W. R. Tumber).— The orthodox way is to do the cutting 
away of branches in the autumn ; but we should not hem- 
tate to do such work now where it is necessary. In regard 
to many things, there is no time like the present. Our 
rules as to questions should be followed ; please send all 
the others on separate pieces of paper. 

17635 —Wintering bedding plants (R. II. E)— 
If you can exclude frost from your house, you can winter 
your bedding plants in it. The plants will survive if kept 
In a temperature above freezing point; but they will be all 
the better for a little more heat—say, a temperature of 
40 degs. Rank manure plaoed in the greenhouse will be 
injurious to the plants. If you have been a reader of 
Gardening Illustrated during the past year, you will 
have noticed various descriptions by amateurs of " make¬ 
shift” methods of keeping bedding plants in winter that 
they have adopted with suooees. Remember that the 
l lower the temperature the drier must the plants be kept. 
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17688.— Privet hedges (W. dark, Liverpool).—It 
you wish to make a Privet hedge you can plant at any 
time in the autumn, winter, or early spring; but, although 
a quick grower. Privet makes a poor hedge, compared with 
Holly, Yew, or White Thorn, and we would suggest the 
use ol one of these. Why should not the hedge be beauti¬ 
ful ? A clipped Privet hedge can never be so. 

17537. — Pansy cuttings (Eva). — Named kinds 
should be propagated from cuttings. Take off the small 
slender growths that have formed round the neck of the 
plants with a portion of the roots attached. You can 
strike them out-of-doore if you have no glass. Put them 
in light soil in a shady place. If seeds are sown, the 
flowers produced will probably include many that are very 
beautiful. 

17638 — Double Wallflowers In pots (Philip).— 
You will have no difficulty in growing these in pots if you 
give them room enough, and keep them in the open air 
until winter, or early spring. If you have an open garden, 
of course you oan grow them quite easily there all the 
year round. You oan bring them into the living-room 
to flower, but we doubt if they will live long in it. They 
are more likely to do well outside the window. 

17539.— Striking pipings or Carnations (G. II.). 
—There is no rule as to the time in which pipings of Car¬ 
nations will form roots. You must find out whether yours 
are sufficiently rooted to be transplanted by gently knock¬ 
ing the ball of earth away from the pot, and seeing how 
far the roots have advanced. Shift when the roots reach 
the bottom of the pots and have become pretty well 
matted. Examine the pots a week or so hence. 

17640 —Cactus Dahlia leaves withered (Mary 
Myrtle).— It is impossible for us either to tell you the 
cause of the unsatisfactory state of your Cactus Dahlia, 
or to suggest a remedy, when you forward only a miserable 
•orap of a leaf, and do not tell us anything about the 
plant. The injury may be the work of insects, and It may 
be due to some other cause. If you send us a shoot, and 
tell us the condition of the plant, we shall be glad to help 
you. 

17541.—Pansies of different colours on one 
plant (Bonmere ).—Pansies of different colours are net 
infrequently found growing on the same plant. We can 
say nothing as to your specimens, however, as the flowers 
were withered when received. Readers who send flowers 
for examination would do well to recollect that, if they 
are not properly packed, it is useless to send them at all. 
Moss is one of the best materials to use for packing; 
cotton wool one of the worst. 

17542.—Fern case (Subscriber, Co. Cork).— The 
bottoms of Fern cases are often made of zinc, with a false 
bottom of perforated zino, and a oavity between the two 
to allow the water to drain off to one end, where there is a 
tap; a cork will, if preferred, do instead of a tap. You 
wul find several artisles on Fern cases in the last volume 
of Gardbnixq. Among the Ferns suitable are many of the 
Maiden-hairs and Spleenworts, Lastreas, Pterises, Davallia 
bullata and D. tenuifolia, Nephrol t-pia tuberose, Polysti 
chum mucronatum, and Todea africana. 

17543.— Profitable Mushroom growing.— "5u6- 
Uriber ” sends us a cutting from a local newspaper—stating 
that a Mushroom-grower four miles from the centre of 
London realises £500 a-year from a 1-acre plot, his annual 
expenses being only £12 for rent and £100 for stable 
manure—and asks us if it can be relied on, and for further 
information. Mushrooms for Covent-garden are very 
often grown in the open air; in Paris they are grown 
underground in caves. The grower referred to has his 
crop in the open air, on ridges covered with litter, which, 
again, is covered with shutters. The above statements 
are. we believe, reliable enough ; but, of oourse, success in 
undertakings of this sort depends greatly upon good man¬ 
agement, a ready market, and other things. 

17544 — Cuttings of Violas and Pansies 
(X. A. P.).— This Is a good time to take off and plant the 
cuttings. It may be done almoet at any season.—D. 

17546.— What is a hardy biennial? (X. A. P.y— 
A Foxglove is a hardy biennial. Any plant that is sown 
oae season, flowero the next, and then dies, is a biennial. 
—D. 

17546.— Clematis Sylph (Sylph).—This is a light- 
ooloured garden variety of the summer-flowering type, 
and will be sure to flower when it makes good growth. It 
will flower next year.—D. 

17647 —“ Slaters,” or woodlloe (J. M.).— The 
specimens you forwarded are woodlioe "Slaters" is 
another name for the same creatures; but it la not in such 
oommon use as woodlioe.—O. S. S. 

17548.— Taking Pink pipings (X. A. P.).- The 
■mail pipings strike moet readily ; the one sent is too 
long. About 3 inohes would be the average length, and 
they ought to be cut immediately under a joint Strip off 
the first pair of leaves only, and plant the pipings in sandy 
soil.—D. 

17649. — Definition of cold frame and pit 
(X. A. P.). —A frame is made of wooden sides and ends, 
and is usually long enough for one, two, or three lights. 
A pit is of briokwork, with lights similar to those of a 
frame ; but it is usually much longer than a frame. A pit 
has from five to fifty lights or more.—D. 

17550.—Cuttings of Pelargoniums (X. A. P\ 
Take the stout young growths, and cut the tops off, about 
6 inches in length. Sood strong cuttings are best Cut 
the base of the stem through immediately under a leaf. 
Trim off two or three leaves from the base, and plant the 
cuttings firmly in sandy soil, 2 inohes into the ground.— D. 

17551.—Dwarf Kidney Beans (C. N. P. Canadian 
Wonder grows taller than some varieties, and a few twigs 
placed among them would steady the plants in their 

E laces, and prevent some of them from snapping over In 
igh winds ; others are sometimes thrown over on their 
aides. Seeds sown on 7th July may produce plants to bear 
a good crop.—D. 

17652.—Treatment of Sweet Williams(X. A.P). 
—They may be transplanted in September, and then they 
will have a chance of beooming established before the 
winter. Cuttings of these and Wallflowers may be planted 
Bow in a hand-glass in a shady place. The side growths 
may be taken, and the bottom leaves trimmed off, before 
planting. All cuttings of this kind ought to be made 
firm. Send other queries agaiq,-^D. 
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17563.—Fungus (R. J. S., Derby). —How "do you 
think we can tell you whether your fungus is edible or 
not from the piece of an example smashed flat in a pen- 
box ? You have probably sent either an ally or part of a 
small example of tne oommon Mushroom. Correspondents 
who wish for names of fungi must send fairly good and 
perfect examples, with stems complete, properly packed. 
Naming a smashed fungus is something like naming the 
species of a slug after it has been crushed under the foot. 
-W. G. S. 

17554.—Insects on Celery (T. A. Terson).— Your 
Celery is attacked by the grubs of the Celery fly (Tephritis 
onopordinis). The moet effectual way of destroying this 
inseot is by cutting off such of the infected leaves as are 
useless to the plants, and burning or burying them ; if 
they are merely thrown on to a rubbish-heap, the grubs 
will moet probably undergo their transformations, and, in 
due oourse, become flies, just as if the leaves were still on 
the plants. Any leaves which are not so much injured as 
to require removal should be pinched between the finger 
and thumb at the parts where the grubs are. There are 
several broods of this inseot during the summer ; the last 
brood of grubs become chrysalides in the earth. When 
the crop is removed, the ground should be deeply trenched, 
and the top spit of soil well buried ; this will prevent the 
flies making their way to the surface in the spring. If a 
good dressing of gas-lime be mixed with 8 inches or 
4 inches of the surface soil, it will probably kill the chry¬ 
salides. Dusting the leaves with soot, or watering them 
with soapy water, with a little lime and flowers of sulphur 
mixed in it, will keep the flies from laying their eggs on 
the leaves. A mixture made of one box of Gishurst com¬ 
pound, 4 lb. of Tobacco powder dissolved in water, and 
then added to 18 gallons of boiling water, and allowed to 
stand and cool, if applied with a watering-pot with a fine 
rose, is said to be very effectual in killiug the grubs within 
the leaves.—G. S. S. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

N&mes of plants.— H. Wheeler.— 1, Sempervivuxn 
(specimen insufficient); 2, Pteris cretica; 3, Mesembryan- 

themum cordifolium var.- F. Q. England.— Daphne 

Mezereum. By no means allow your children to eat the 
berries, as they are poisonous. See " Trees and Shrubs.” 

- T. M. Martin.— 1, Kaloeanthes versicolor ; 2, Lychnis 

chalcedonies; 3. Chrysanthemum coronarium.- D. E. N. 

—1, Sedum Lydium; 2, S. glaucum ; 3, Origanum sipy- 

leum ; other (no number) ie Sedum Sieboldi.- Albert F. 

White.—I, Polystiohum aagulare ; 2, Athvrium Filix- 
foBtnina; 3, Specimen too poor tor identification; 4, 

Lastrea diktats.- W. J. Ogden.— 1, Athyrium Filix- 

f®mlna Frizelli® (excellent form); 2, A. F.-f. coronatum; 

3, A. F.-f. multicepe; 4, Soolependrium vulgar ? r&mo- 

marginatum.- F. W. A.— I, Campanula fragilis ; 2, 

Agrostemma coronaria; 3, Geranium sanguineum : 4, 

Veronica longifolia.- T. Parker.— The specimen is a 

Thallctrum(not a Fern); specimen insufficient for naming. 

- Mrs. W. Wards, Bath. —Mimulus oardinalis.- 

W. F. Simpson.— 1, No flower sent; 2, Campanula pusilla 
alba ;8, Achillea (not yet in flower); 4, Saxifraga hypnoides. 

- Novice, Northumberland.— 1, Dictamnus Fraxinella 

albus; 2, Papaver nudicaule (Iceland Poppy); 3, Mecon- 
opsis cambrics (called the Welsh Poppy); 4, Campanula 

persiolfolla pallida.- Bruce. — 1, Epilobium angusti- 

folium; 2, Centaurea montana; 3, Veronica longifolia var.; 

4, Matricaria inodora fl.-pL- P. B. W. —1, Gymno- 

stachyum Pearcei; 2, Fittonia argyroneura; 8, Begonia 

Richardsoni; 4, Selaginella eweia arborea.- Dijon.— 

Farfugium grande.— —B. Creak.— % Campanula punctata; 
4. Some kind of Vetch (too withered for naming); 1 and 8, 
Numbers displaced. What seems to be No. 1 is Cam¬ 
panula urticifolia; 3 is Clstus ladaniferus maculatua.- 

II. O. W.—l, Species of Cynoglossum, allied to the Borage- 
worts—certainly not Agrostemma; 2, Rudbeckia laclniata; 

3, Geranium sanguineum.- J. C., Fay Gate. —Cuphea 

platyoentra; propagated by cuttings.—Constant Reader. 

—Species of Impstiens, probably glandnlifera.- Rev. W. 

Featherstonhaugh .—Astrantia maxima.- C. S. P. D.— 

Campanula penlcifolia alba fl.-pL : yellow is Hemerooallis 
fulva ; white, Achillea Ptannica lL-pl. ; white Pea-flower 
is Galega officinalis alba. Specimens should be numbered. 

- G. Aysett, Roch/ord. —The Wig-tree (Rhus Cotinus). 

- St. P. B .—Spartium junceum.- W. T. T. Widdow- 

son. -1, Next week ; 2, Campanula fragilis ; 3, Diplacua 

glutinosus (greenhouse shrubby Mimulus); the double 
crimson lowering Currant is Ribee sanguineum atro- 
rubens fl.-pl.—J. Murton.—l, Clematis reota ; 2, Aralia 

psntaphylla ; 3, Amioia Zygomeris.- South Devon.— 

White Japanese Iris (I. Kampferi alba).- Miss Payne.— 

Jaslone montana ; the Thistle is Cnicus heterophyllus.- 

K. Dickinson .—Platyoodon grandiflorum. Letters should 
always be sent in the boxes in which the specimens are 
forwarded.— -John Marten. —Sautoliua Chamwcyparissus 
(Lavender Cotton, Ground Cypress). 

Names Of fruit.—C. E. M. —The Strawberries arrived 
in such a crushed and putrid condition that it was im¬ 
possible to name them. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

K. A—The note on preserving Plums in a natural state 

Will be found in No. 381 (p. 215).- II. Aslewortk—k 

description of the way to make a propagating-frame will 
be found in GARDBxrae for March Slat, 1883. A handy 

amateur can make the one there shown for about 16s.- 

F. J. Jones.— You can get the North American Water 
Lily from Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, and probably from 

other nurserymen.- A. Boyle. —The writer of the note 

that you refer to means that the cuttings of Carnations 

should be soaked two or three hours before insertion.- 

J. A. R. and Portsmouth —Next week.— Rev. G. E. War- 
burton.—We cannot speak with certainty as to the nature 
of the meal that you send ua It has much the appear¬ 
ance of Pea-meal, but seems to be a mixture.-C. 

Brookes. —A useful book for your purpose is "The Fern 
World,” by Mr Heath, published by Sampson Low and Co. 

- Wm. Pritchard —Mr. E. Hobday’s book is published 

by Crosby Lockwood and Co. at la 0d. We do not know 

the other book to which you refer.- Heston.— We are 

not acquainted with any work specially dealing with the 
subjeot of manures for flowers and vegetablea 


Catalogues received. — Flower Roots, Straw¬ 
berries, Ac. James Backhouse and Son, York.- Heat¬ 

ing Apparatus. C. Toope and Co., 1, Ben Joneon-road, 
Stepney, E. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

17666.—Larks, and how to distinguish sex.— 
Will any reader kindly tell me how 1 shall De able to dis¬ 
tinguish sex in young lark ?—W. G. T. 

17556.—Cramp in lark's legs.—Can any reader 
inform me of a cure for cramp in lark’s legs ?—W. G. T. 

17557.— Book about cage birds.—Will bird-keepers 
kindly tell me what is the best book, at a moderate prioe, 
dealing with birds kept in confinement, and giving par¬ 
ticulars as to their food, treatment in Ulna—, Ac.2 1 want 
a good referenoe book.—Avis. 

REPLY. 

17349.— Siskin dying. —I have not seen 
any reply to “ Fredericas ” query respecting 
the cause of her siskin’s death. From my own 
experience with many siskins, I should say it 
resulted from over-feeding. These little birds 
are notorious gourmands, and will feed to 
repletion at every meal on any favourite food— 
such as Hemp, which should never be given 
them, except in very small quantities. I don’t 
doubt the siskin ate every grain of Hemp given, 
with the melancholy result of over-heating, 
fattening, and death. “ Frederica” would do 
well to leave out the Hemp and Maw (the latter 
is only required when Dirds are moulting), 
and give a good supply of green-meat daily.— 
M. Harding. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERIES. 

17558.—Piccalilly.—Will some reader kindly tell me 
how to make this pickle ?—W. S. 

17559.—Bullace wine.—A Constant Reader will feel 
obliged if someone will kindly give receipt for making 
Bullace wine.—W. S. 

17560. — Preserving Currants and Goose¬ 
berries.—" H. M. M." would like to know if the recipe 
given in Garorkino (page 216) will do equally well for 
Currants and Gooseberries ? Also, could anyone tell her 
the mode of preserving these fruits in alum-water T 

REPLIES. 

17661.— Making Rhubarb wine (T. S. B. 27.).—In 
G ARDEN lx o for September 26th last you will find described 
methods of making Rhubarb wine and Rhubarb cham¬ 
pagne. 

17199.—Oomish heavy cake.—l lb. 
flour, £ lb. beef suet, £ lb. butter, £ lb. Currants, 
£ lb. peel, 6 ozs. sugar, two teaspoonfuis baking 
powder, half teaspoonful salt; milk. Mix flour, 
Liking powder, salt, sugar (powdered lump is 
best), butter, Currants (cleaned), and peel; 
then add the suet, which should be cut into 
shavings, not minced; add sufficient milk to 
make it of the consistency of puff paste ; turn 
on to a slightly-floured board or slab, roll out 
thin—£ inch to £ inch thick is the usual thick¬ 
ness—score in dice-like pattern on the top, and 
bake in quick oven. When cooked, this cake is 
divided into suitable pieces, and served for tea, 
hot.—A Cornish Girl. 

17118. —Ginger wine. — In reply to 
*‘M. A.’s” query, allow me to quote the 
following from “Mrs. Seeton’s Penny Cookery 
Book ” : “ Ninety Seville Oranges, thirty-two 
pounds of lump sugar, three pounds of the best 
whole ginger, bruised, and a nine-gallon cask. 
Put the sugar, broken up, into the cask ; have 
ready two large pans, into one of which put the 
peel of the Oranges, pared quite thin, and into 
the other the pulps, after the juice has been 
squeezed from them; strain the juice, and put 
into the cask ; pour about a gallon and a half 
of cold spring water on both peels and pulp ; let 
each stand twenty-four hours ; then strain from 
both into the cask ; put more water, and keep 
filling up the cask from the peels and pulp every 
day for a week. The ginger should be tied in 
a thin muslin bag, and put into the cask at the 
same time as the sugar. The whole should be 
well stirred each time fresh liquor is added, 
said so managed that it may take a week to 
fill the cask. Let the cask stand for two days 
longer, then bung it down securely. This will 
be very pale in colour, and should it be desired 
to make it deeper in colour this may be done by 
adding as much of the following preparation as 
individual taste dictates, before the bung is 
driven in : Cheap and tasteless browning for 
gravies, wines, vinegar, or any other purpose— 
Half a pound of Chicory ; pour on it a quart 
of boiling water ; let it boil for a quarter of an 
hour ; then stand till cold, and strain through 
muslin.”— Fern dale the First. 


16898.—Gardening book for children. —"Manual 
for the Many—Flower Gardening,” 171, Fleet-street, is a 
useful book for a beginner, and most suitable for children. 
—H.D. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BEDDING-PLANT PROPAGATION, 
fa u an unfortunate part of our common mode 
of flower-garden decoration that, just at a time 
when the plants are at their beat, in August, we 
most begin to cut them up and disfigure them 
in order to obtain cuttings for next year's supply 
of plants. This applies forcibly to all kinds of 
Pelargoniums, ana many other flower-garden 
plants in a lesser degree. To be successful in 
producing a fine lot of young plants, which 
will stand the winter well and turn out strong 
and healthy iu spring, autumn propagation 
must not be delayed too long. August is a 
suitable time in which to get the bulk of this 
work done. When left until September, the 
cuttings frequently do not root freely before 
winter sets in, and then they are difficult to 
keep alive during the shortest days, and darkest 
month of the year. Young plants, rooted in 
good time, and thoroughly established early in 
autumn, are very much easier kept throughout 
the winter than late propagated ones, and I 
would urge all who wish to have a good stock 
to propagate early. Here those whom we are 
most anxious to pleaBe are from home in August 
and September, and this gives us an excellent 
chance to cut up the plants and have them in 
good trim again before they are seen ; but where 
the oase is otherwise, the greatest attention 
should be devoted to taking off the cuttings 
without destroying the bloom on the plants in 
any way. The inexperienced or careless might 
take the first growths whioh came to hand, 
and out tops off whioh were blooming and 
producing a succession of buds, and thus spoil 
the display for some time to come ; but the 
careful worker will take his cuttings from the 
sides, where they are hardly missed, or where 
one kind may be encroaching on another ; and 
hundreds or thousands may in this way be taken 
from a few beds or borders without anyone 
being able to see that cuttings had been 
secured. 

The wood for cuttings should not be too 
soft, and that which is growing in partial dark¬ 
ness would be apt to dcoay before roots were 
formed; but there are plenty of hardy ends 
to the shoots whioh are neither prominent parts 
of the plants nor growing iu darkness. One of 
the first places from which to select cuttings is 
where one kind of plant joins another. It will 
here be found that they generally overlap each 
other, and, as this is not desirable, a great 
many outtings may be secured by reducing 
the plants to their proper places. Pelargo¬ 
nium cuttings need not be more than 3 inches 
or 4 inches in length, and cuttings of such 
things as Altemantheras, Coleuses, Heliotropes, 
Tropoeolums, I resine a, &c., may be a little 
shorter or longer according to the strength of 
the parent plants. With the exception of 
Pelargoniums, the whole of the other bedding 

S lants should be propagated in pots from 3 
iches to 6 inches in diameter. Healthy cut¬ 
tings, consisting of from six to twelve in a 
3-inch pot, never fail to winter well. The 
small pots soon become full of roots, and this is 
their mainstay for the winter. Polargoniums 
root freely in the open air, but the others 
should have the protection of a frame and lights, 
as it is an advantage to such things as Coleuses 
and Altemantheras to be kept close and shaded 
for a while after they have Men put in. 

The best mixture in which to root Pelar¬ 
goniums at this time consists of two parts loam, 
one part sand, and one part good leaf-soil 
or horse droppings. For other things a 
little more leaf-soil may be added. Pelar¬ 
gonium cuttings may be put into 6-inch pots, 
or into boxes from 2 feet to 3 feet in length, 16 
inches in width, and 3 inches deep. We 
put from 50 to GOcuttings in a box of this Bize, and 
find them to succeed exceedingly well. A large 
heap of stuff is mixed up, and the whole of tne 
pots or boxes are filled before the cuttings are 
taken in hand, and, when once begun, they are 
taken off and put in quickly. They are watered 
thoroughly from the first, and by making the 
cuttings very firm and putting them in a 
sheltered place, away from cold draughts, and 
not subject to too much damp, 99 per cent, of 
them root and do well. Pelargoniums, as I 
have just said, stand out in the open from the 
first, and as soon aa the more tender things are 
rooted they, too,/are exjposed|,to the weather, 


especially during the daytime, as it is a bad 
plan to attempt any coddling of them up too 
early in the autumn. Pelargoniums may be 
rooted along the bottom of a wall, or in sandy 
toil in any part of the garden, but they have to 
be dug up. from there before frost comes, 
and they do not establish themselves well after¬ 
wards ; this, therefore, is not such a good way 
of dealing with them as putting them into their 
winter rooting quarters at thebeginning. 


Sweet Williams. —In some strains of 
Sweet Williams parti coloured varieties occur. 
They are very pretty, especially when in the 
same head of bloom there is a gradation of tint 
from white to deep crimson. I have a plaut 
now in bloom whioh exhibits this peculiarity, 
and very pretty it is. Extra good kinds should 
be kept; they remain even on light soils in 
health and vigour, the same plants continuing 
to bloom for several years in perfection, if top- 
dressed in winter, or given some liquid manure 
in spring. In the case of an extra good variety, 
it is easy to increase it by pulling the old stool 
to pieces, whioh, if dibbled into rich soil and 
kept moist, will make good flowering plants for 
another year. To have good specimens from 
seed, sow in March, and transplant into a piece 
of free, good soil when the young plants are 
large enough to handle, putting them into their 
permanent quarters in autumn. Sweet Williams 
have been so much improved during these last 
few years that it is easy to secure a good strain; 
but everyone who grows them should, by con¬ 
tinued selection, develop the capabilities of 
these showy hardy flowers by saving seed from 
the best blooms only, rejecting all of an inferior 
description. In this way there will be a yearly im¬ 
provement in sizeof bloom, and depth,and purity 
of tiut. What are called Aurioula-eyed Sweet 
Williams constitute a fine strain, the markings 
being clear and distinct. For shrubbery margins, 
and similar places, where hardy flowers of an 
enduring character are used, Sweet Williams 
are especially suited.— Surrey. 

Propagating Pentstemons (Darling¬ 
ton ).—The propagation of this plant is by no 
means difficult. The best plan is to sow the 
seeds in fine soil, in a cola frame, as soon as 
they can be obtained ; the produce of a single 
6-inch pot or pan will be enough for a garden 
of ordinary size. The seedlings, when large 
enough to handle, should be pricked out into 
shallow boxes or pans, and afterwards planted 
in the beds where they are to flower. The 
plants produced from seeds sown in August or 
SepteniDer will flower strongly the following 
season. Named varieties are propagated by 
cuttings taken from the plants in September, 
or, in the north, about the end of August, and 
they will strike root as easily as Verbenas or 
Calceolarias. The best cuttings are made from 
the small succulent growths from near the base 
of the plants ; select those that have no flower- 
buds on them, and cut the shoot clean across, 
just under a pair of leaves, with a sharp knife ; 
the leaves should then be cut off close to the 
stem, and the cutting is ready for insertion (in 
sandy soil). It is best to use small pots, in each 
of which one variety should be p'aced. Place 
the pots in close frames or under handlights, 
where the cuttings will soon form roots, if the 
pots are well supplied with water. Shade the 
glass until the cuttings are established. When 
rooted, they may be planted out into the beds 
or borders at once. In winter they often suffer 
much from wet and fog, and the best plan is to 
pot a plant or two of each choice sort, and keep 
them in a cold frame. The plants, whether 
grown in pots or planted out, require a rich 
soil.—D. E. 

Border Carnations.— In the large display 
of these at Messrs. Veitch’s, of Chelsea, we were 
leased to see some beautiful kinds, of which we 
ere give the names. It is a very bold experi¬ 
ment to try these flowers so far into London, 
and the result is very good ; but many persons 
who see them and do not know what the plant 
does in districts suited for its culture, may be 
interested; to know that they may expect a 
muoh better result in the open country. Among 
the kinds that we noticed as excellent are Celia, 
Brilliant, Magnum Bonum, Florence, Hester 
Robinson, and Virgo. We hope that Messrs. 
Veitch and others will go on improving and 
adding to the variety of these plants in the 


direction of effective hardy kinds in the open 
air. It would hardly be possible to improve the 
beautiful colours and telling effect of theseplants, 
when properly grown in the open air, but we 
think it would not be difficult to improve their 
habit in some oases—to select, for example, 
varieties which support themselves better. 
There is a nurseryman at Lyons who is already 
making progress in this direction, and Mr. 
Engleheart lately sent us a self-supporting 
Clove. 

17219. — Dahlias. —One of my Dahlias was 
out on June 14tb. I had a white one fully ex¬ 
panded, and it has been a mass of blossom ever 
since ; it has been the admiration of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and all the rest of my Dahlias have 
been in bloom for the last month. I planted 
mine in February, and put them out-of-doors 
(in the daytime) at the beginning of Api il. I have 
no greenhouse, but only an attic facing south. 
I have planted my Dahlias in 11-inch pots, 
according to a suggestion made in Hardening 
some time ago, and 1 find the plan most successful; 
they do not make so much stalk, and they pro¬ 
duce more and finer blooms. They require 
more attention as to watering, &o., and I give 
them liquid manure once a week.—E. C., 
Uxbridqt. 

Columbines.— It Is a pity that the beautiful varieties 
of the Columbine are not more often seen in our gardens. 
This lovely flower is certainly among the moat beautiful 
of our hardy perennials, many of the varieties rivalling 
the most refined orchids in the exquisite delioaoy of their 
form and oolour. They require no care, wanting nothing 
but a good garden soil and sheltered position, are easily 
propagated by seed, and form one of the most pleasing d 
our hardy perennial border flowers.— Haslrmkrb. 

White Gentian.— Is White Oentian rare? I have 
found Genti&na oampeetris (Field Gentian) with both 
purple and white flowers growing in the same field, and 
as I could find no mention of White Gentian in the Rev. 
C. A. John’s “ Flowers of the Ftdd.” I thought it might 
be a rarity.— Miss P. ,% IF# presume it is rare, as we 
do not remember having seen it.— Eo. 


BBSS. 

17401.—Troubled by bees.— Daring the 
whole of my experience I have never known 
bees to sting anyone, exoept'in self-defence. If 
“ J.” and his children try to kill them, as he 
says they do, they deserve to be stung, as I am 
sure if they would go about the garden, and 
leave the bees alone, they would not get stung. 
I have twenty hives iu my garden, close to the 
door and garden path. Children and myself 
are continually passing the hives, and never get 
stung. If a bee settles upon us we let it rest a 
moment, and it will fly off again ; but once 
strike at it, and ten to one it will sting you. It 
will take “J.” some time to exterminate 
his neighbour’s bees at the rate of fifty a day, 
as a good queen lays from 2,000 to 3,000 eggs 
per aay during the honey season. If *‘37*’ 
wants to know the number of bees in a hive he 
oan get very near the number by weighing or 
measuring them. 4,610 worker bees weigh 
I lb.; 1,830 measure one pint; a good swarm 
weighs 6 lbs.—T. Rose, Lamcote Apiary , Rad- 
clije-on- Trent. 

-Probably “J.” will be surprised, and, 

still more, alarmed, to hear that, if his neigh¬ 
bour’s bees are in a prosperous condition, each 
hive should contain from 20,000 to 30,000 
inhabitants. The pastime of cutting the bees 
in two, as they settle upon the flowers, Is, 
therefore, likely to oooupy many a sunny hour 
before they are exterminated, especially as in 
fine weather the queen lays something like two 
thousand eggs per day. Of course, it is not at 
all agreeable to be stung ; but there is always 
the happy consolation of knowing that the more 
often one is stung the less is the effect of the 
sting, even upon the most irritable of indi¬ 
viduals. Then, in the present case, there would 
be further consolation iu feeling that for 
every sting received the neighbouring apiarian 
would be one bee the poorer, seeing tnat a bee 
always departs this life after having parted 
with that useful member—its sting. That the 
coming in contact with the “ business end ” of 
one misguided insect should oause “ a lover of 
the marvellous bees ” to become their deadly 
enemy is sad to contemplate. I am constantly 
among my bees, and stings with me are of 
almost daily occurrence, but I do not love my 
bees the lees. Why ? Because I know that, in 
the great majority of oases, I am only reoeiving 
the just reward of tny doings—robbing the hiveo 
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of their honey, upsetting the domestic arrange¬ 
ments in driving the bees out of one hive into 
another, and so forth. But “ J.” was doing nothing 

of the kind ; he was simply taking a quiet stroll 
in his garden, and a rascally bee came and 
wilfully stung him. How shall we account for 
this ? Well, if we had all the facts of the case 
before us, we should probably hud that, on the 
approach of the bee in question, “J.” was 
alarmed, and began to fight it, and the sting 
was inserted simply in self-defence. It is a big 
mistake to strike at and fight a bee ; for, should 
a misdirected blow leave it but little harmed, a 
retributive sting is the inevitable result. If 
“ J.” will learn to keep cool and collected when 
approached by a bee, and will abstain from 
attempting to cut them asunder while they are 
innocently partaking of the nectar of his 
flowers, he need fear no stings, and will be at 
peace with his neighbour.—S. S. G., Box worth. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


17304.—Leaves dropping off Lilium 
auratum. —Want of water and defective root- 
action, and, sometimes, the attacks of red spider, 
will cause this. This Lily certainly requires care¬ 
ful handling ; the soil should never become quite 
dry, and overwatering must lie guarded against. 
When plants stand in the full sun, it is more 
difficult to keep the foliage quite healthy. Any 
injury to the roots will cause the leaves to 
assume a rusty tinge, and they drop while the 
plant is yet growing. It will be better to 
grow this Lily in a more shady position, and 
if you water when the soil is nearly dry, and 
not before, the foliage will remain in a green, 
healthy condition.—J. C. B. 

17357.— Dividing 1 Arum Lilies.—Now 
is the best time to divide old stools, as they will 
have a good season to get strength in. The 
pieces may either be potted separately in pots, 
according to their size, or they may be planted 
out in the open air in a cool situation, and again 

E Dtted by the latter end of September. Arum 
ilies like plenty of water, and they are 
benefited by being well sprinkled overhead on 
fine days. If kept in pots, they should get weak 
liquid manure when they become root-bound.— 
By FLEET. 


17377.—Thrips on Camellias.— Fumiga¬ 
tion with Tobacco, Tobacco-paper or cloth, 
if repeated once or twice, will clear off thrips, 
but some plants will not stand the smoke. 
Moderately-strong Tobacco-water, to which 
about 2 ounces of dissolved soft soap or 
Gishurst’s compound has been added, makes a 
good destructive medium, either for syringing 
or dipping plants. It should be used in dull 
weather, and washed off in from twelve to twenty 
four hours. We have never seen white helle 
bore advised, but we have ourselves used it, and 
found it very effectual. We once took charge 
of a garden belonging to a wholesale druggist, 
and as the Gooseberries were infested with 
caterpillars, he brought in a quantity of helle¬ 
bore, freshly ground at his manufactory. As 
we knew this was really fresh, we thought it 
would probably kill the thrips on some Fuchsias 
and other stuff, and it had been a question 
whether it would not be better to burn the 


►lants, for never before had we seen any so in 
eated. We put eight ounces into a gallon of 
water, and lxnled it for a few minutes, keeping 
the cover of the pot closed. This decoction we 
ut into about seven gallons of cold water, and 
ipped the plants at once. The next morning 
they were well syringed, and the result was the 
complete destruction of the enemy. We have 
often since simply mixed an ounce of the powder 
to a gallon of cold water, and either dipped or 
syringed infested plants, and always with the 
same result. Sulphur dusted on the foliage 
while it is damp will kill thrips. Snuff or 
Tobacco powder will also rid the plants of 
them. We have, however, found that a fairly 


any _ _ 

hot bath or immersion for ten minutes in clean 
water or soapsuds, or Gishurst water, at a tern 
perature of 100 degg., is also a good cure. Mix 
flowers of sulphur with twice its bulk of clay, 
and make into a thin paint with water. Paint 
the pipes with this, and make them hot, 
but the water should not boil. As, however, 


have found this in| 

Digitized b 


injur* some plants, we 

C.o gle 


adopted the following plan with much success : 
Boil ordinary stock bricks in a copper for an 
hour, and remove them to the houso at once, 

then sprinkle them with flowers of sulphur, and 
place a slate or piece of glass a short distance 
above each brick, to prevent the fumes from in¬ 
juring the foliage immediately above the bricks. 
Sulphur should not be used in any form to 
tender plants. (From “Garden Pests and their 
Eradication.”)— Celer et Audax. 


THE SULTAN’S BALSAM (IMPAT1ENS 
SULTANI). 

It is not often that a newly-introduced plant 
becomes popular in such a short time as 
this African Balsam has done. It is only 
some two or three years ago since it first came 
to this country, accidentally, in a consignment of 
other plants to the Royal Gardens at Kew, from 
the east coast of Africa, and now it is to be 
found in the most out-of-the-way gardens 
throughout the country, a good proof of the 
plant’s value. Being a rapid grower and easily 
propagated, it was soon distributed plentifully, 
and as no one nursery held the monopoly of it, 
it was not kept so long from the public as ia 
usually the case when the object is to “ work up 
a stock.” Being now so common, it need not be 



The Sultan's Balsam (Impatiens Sultani). 


described. The illustration represents a well- 
grown example of it, such as may be obtained 
from cuttings or seeds in a few months. The 
chief point in its culture is to treat it liberally. 
It should not be allowed to becomo pot-bound, 
otherwise it loses its lower leaves and has a 
leggy appearance. It delights in an abundanee 
of heat and moisture, but it may, nevertheless, 
be grown with perfect success in a greenhouse, 
provided the young plants are either struck, or 
raised in close frames. Plants of this Balsam, 
fully 4 feet through, and profusely laden with 
brilliant, carmine flowers, have been exhibited. 

G. 


17287.— Fuchsias in pots.—The compost 
favoured by the principal London market 
growers is good, fibrous loam, three parts, and 
leaf soil, one part, with a little thoroughly de¬ 
composed manure. Some growers, however, 

{ irefer to substitute artificial manure for this 
ast ingredient, os dung is apt to cause the soil 
to become sour before the roots can obtain full 
possession of it. In the first stages of growth, 
however, more leaf soil is used, about a sixth of 
silver sand being added, and the potting is more 
lightly done than at the final sh ift.—J. C. B. 

17325.—Taking Myrtle cuttings.—I have found 
an easy way cf striking Myrtles by putting cuttings in a 
pot and placfng this pot inside another, filling the space 
between the two with water. This keeps the earth in wnich 
the cuttings are placed evenly and sufficiently damp to 
promote growth.— Spaukb Evans, Brutal. 


FRUIT. 

FRUITS FOR SMALL GARDENS. 

The selection of fruits suitable for villa gardens 
is a matter that requires much attention. It is 
a custom with Borne builders of houses to plant 
the garden of a villa residence, and they put 
into it what they can buy cheapest, caring little 
about suitability. The tenant, if he plants, 
proceeds on much the same principle, or he, in 
many cases, buys the sorts recommended by a 
nurseryman. The result may sometimes be all 
very well—good fruit will be produced ; but 
unless the varieties are generally selected with 
reference to their usefulness and free-beariDg 
properties, disappointment will be the result, 
it must be borne in mind, when arranging a 
villa garden, that Btrict attention to the best 
kinds of fruits for general purposts becomes 
necessary, from the fact that, for want of space, 
only a limited quantity can ta planted. 

In selecting Apples, a main consideration 
should ta to obtain one or two varieties most 
valuable during the winter and early spring 
months, when little else is obtainable from the 
garden, either for dessert or kitchen purposes. 
Early sorts are scarcely so valuable in a villa 

f arden, as other fruit is generally plentiful 
uring the autumn months ; and it is also desir¬ 
able not to overburden the garden with sorts 
of Apples or Pears that arc of short duration— 
i.e., that have to ta used quickly—in order to 
have a fairly good supply through the winter. 
Here are a dozen varieties of dessert Apples, 
which may be grown as espaliers, standards, 
cordons, or pyramids—viz., Irish Peach and 
Red Quarrenden, for July, August, and 
September ; Summer Golden Pippin and 
Worcester Pearmain, September to October ; 
Margil, Ribston Pippin, and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, for October to January ; Ash- 
mead’s Kernel, December to February ; and 
Redleaf Russet, Golden Harvey, and Stur- 
mer’s Pippin, from February to May. Of 
kitchen Apples, take the following dozen sorts : 
Gravenstein, August and September; Lord 
Suffield, Cox’s Pomona, Blenheim Orange, and 
Stone, or Loddington Seedling, for September 
and October; New Hawthomden, Golden Noble, 
and Wellington, for November and December ; 
Warner’s King and Lord Derby, January to 
February ; and Calville Malingre, from March 
to May. The following dozen Pears will be 
found a very suitable selection: Beurrd de 
l’AssomptioD, July and August; Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Emile d’Heyst, Beurre Superfin, Winter Nelis, 
Doyenta du Cornice, and Knight’s Monarch, 
October to December; Josephine de Maiines, 
and Olivier de Serres, January to March; 
L’lnconnue and Easter Beurrd, Si arch to May. 

Situation and treatment are points de¬ 
manding attention, and, as it should be the aim 
of the villa gardener to economise space as much 
as possible, it is well to employ iron wire 
trellises or frames 7 feet high. By training 
branches of Apple or Pear-trees along these, 
space will ta economised, and a pleasant interest 
maintained during the summer months. Such 
a contrivance is well suited to upright or oblique 
cordons. Care must be exercised in the treat¬ 
ment of the roots, from the fact of their import¬ 
ance and their being the measure of the exten¬ 
sion of the tree. The trees should be had from a 
nursery, the soil of which is favourable to the 
production of fibrous roots. A suitable soil and 
a good substratum are essential, as the roots of 
a tree, under proper treatment, should be as 
much at the will of the operator as the branches. 
Some regard must ta paid to this particular, bo 
%s to insure, as far as possible, the certainty of a 
crop. If it is proposed to plant the trees in lines, 
a border 5 feet wide and 3 feet deep will be 
ample space to devote to trees of moderate size. 
If the subsoil be one likely to be unfavourable 
to the well-being of the trees, it might be 
wise to have a layer of concrtte at the tattom, 
to shut off the roots from penetrating in a 
downward direction ; but it should have a fall 
in one direction to allow wet to cecape. By the 
adoption of this mode, where it is absolutely 
required—and it is both simple and inexpensive 
—the necessary means may be obtained for 
operating on the roots in any way that may be 
thought expedient. Should any tree be grow- 
ing too freely, it may, under this system, be 
readily thrown into a moderate state of growth 
by cutting off some of it^ roots; or, in other 
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words, curtailing the supplies. No well-regu¬ 
lated tree requires much use of the knife. All 
the head-pruning required is to take away any 
cross shoots that inconveniently crowd the tree 
at the end of the summer, and follow up during 
that season the routine of finger-and-thumb 
pruning, which is easily accomplished when the 
shoots are young. The best time for root- 
pruning is soon after the fruit is gathered. 
Planting is the next matter. The best time te 

S lant fruit-trees is in autumn, say the last week in 
otober, or a little earlier. Care should be taken 
not to put them too deeply into the soil. Plant¬ 
ing should net be done at a time of frost, and 
the roots of the trees should not be allowed to 
become dry by wind or sun. In planting, the 
small, fibrous roots should be carefully spread 
out, the coarse roots having previously been 
shortened back, or any injured roots removed 
with a sharp knife. If the soil be good and 
generous, no manure need be added; what is 
necessary can be supplied, after planting, in the 
form of mulching. If the soil be poor, some 
well-decayed manure can be mixed with it at 
planting time. If the soil be wet, then the 
trees should be planted on the surface, and 
a mound of soil placed over the roots. The 
trees may be placed about 8 feet apart. 
“Bearing in mind,” writes Mr. Bunyard, 
in his useful pamphlet on “ Fruit Farming for 
Profit,” “that the surface fibres are those that 
nourish fruit, it is advisable that these be en¬ 
couraged. The chief mischief accruing to young 
trees arises from too deep striking of the large, 
coarse roots, which, uniting with a badly- 
drained, or unsuitable subsoil, causes canker, 
and apparently healthy trees die back whole¬ 
sale ; this has been frequent of late years. In 
a mild winter, the sap scarcely leaves the trees, 
and, being charged with moisture, a severe and 
sudden frost ruptures the cellular tissues, and 
perhaps the damage is not seen until some 
months after, when the points of the shoots die 
back, and even main branches split. Such trees 
then make a mass of small shoots from the main 
branches, which should be thinned out in August, 
or the result will be more disastrous. ” R. D. 


dusted over and amongst the foliage while in a 
damp state, and when the caterpillars are 
’small, will kill the worms, and, occasionally 
repeated, will keep the plants clean. When 
the leaves have fallen, they should be raked 
together and either burnt or removed ; a good 
dressing of soot and lime should then be applied 
to the ground, and repeated in spring. To be 
effectual, the ground should not be dug. A 
good dressing of spent tan, applied during 
winter, will often considerably check the 
appearance of the moths, and, consequently, 
the caterpillars, but, as it varies from the vari¬ 
ous tan-yards, its effect is not always certain ; 
the fresher it is, the more efficient. Freshly- 
ground white hellebore, dusted over the trees 
while the foliage is damp, is a certain cure ; as 
also the following : Dissolve a pound of size in 
a gallon or two of hot water, and to this add a 
pound of hellebore powder; when the water 
beoomes nearly cold, mix thoroughly, and add 
enough cold water to make about sixteen gallons; 
apply with a water-pot or syringe. At the end 
of a week, thoroughly wash off with clean 
water, as the powder is poisonous. We have 
never known this to fail. The caterpillars, 
when full-grown, descend into the earth, and 
either proceed at once to turn into chrysalides, 
and thence into perfect flies ; or else hibernate 
till the following spring, before making their 
final change. (From “ Garden Pests ana their 
Eradication.”)— Celeb et Audax. 

17392.—Red spider on Peach-trees.— 

The cause of red spider is a dry, arid atmos- 
here, and the best means to keep these pests 
own is the plentiful application of clean, cold 
water. Soft water, in which a little sulphur 
soap has been dissolved, is a very good remedy. 
Where they have a firm hold, however, other 
remedies should be applied. Many of the in¬ 
secticides sold by nurserymen and seedsmen are 
effectual, if applied as the makers direct; and 
sulphur may be used, as directed for thrips in 
reply to query 17377.— Celeb bt Audax. 


POULTRY. 


Pruning Gooseberry bushes. — If 
these are not pruned at all, they will make large 
trees in a much shorter time than when pruned. 
They will also, when thus let alone, keep 
tolerably thin. But a vicious practice prevails 
among non-professionals in our part of the 
country, of shortening the shoots without 
thinning. This soon causes the bushes to 
lieofune so dense that both light and air are 
excluded, and the picking of the ill-conditioned 
fruit becomes a work of pain and difficulty. 
Some varieties throw out tneir shoots in a hori¬ 
zontal or downward direction. This will not 
do if clean fruit is wanted. One remedy is the 
removal or shortening of shoots. We shorten 
those which the fruit otherwise would have 
borne to the ground ; others, where shortening 
would be of no avail, we remove entirely. 
Occasionally, a shoot that cannot well be spared 
is supported by a tie fastened to the opposite 
part of the bush. We also remove the shoots 
that cross each other, and those that cross the 
centre. This often makes the bushes thinner 
than we otherwise should have left them. I 
remember having seen recommended, by a corre¬ 
spondent in Gardening, an iron hoop as a 
support. Doubtless, by this means the fruit 
might be kept clean, and many valuable shoots 
preserved. I should think that the best material 
for a hoop used for this purpose would be 
galvanised iron wire, a quarter of an inch round, 
and for the upright supports, rods of the same 
material, three-eighths or seven-sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter. A short time ago I also saw 
recommended in Gardening, the growing of the 
Gooseberry as a standard, by removing the side 
shoots till the tree attained the height desired. 
This would require a stake as a support for a 
year or two. A few days ago I saw some that 
had been treated in this way. They were of 
varieties that send their shoots in a downward 
direction. The branches hung all around like 
those of a drooping Ash or Willow.—L. C. K. 

17363.—Caterpillars on Gooseberries. 

—Tobacco-powder, dredged over the bushes 
night and early morning, will dislodge the 
worms, and they can be trodden on or picked 
up by hand and destroyed. Equal parte of dry 
soot and air-slaked' lime, mixed 1 ogether and 
Digitized by kjQ QIC 


QUERY. 

17652. — A prolific hen.— I have a hen (Brahma- 
Dorking:) that very frequently lays two egr&s per day ; but 
on the 21et July she laid two distinot eggs without leaving 
the nest—one fully developed, large-sized, the other not 
quite so large, and'not quite covered with shell. I should 
like to know if any readers who are fowl-fanciers have met 
with a case of that sort. The hen is in a coop by herself. 
The nest-box was examined an hour before the eggs were 
found, and it was then without eggs.— Sinai Villa. 

REPLIES. 

17563. — Food for pea-fowl chicks 
( W. H. H. ).—These require care and feeding very 
similar to that given to young turkeys. For 
the first week hard-boiled eggs, chopped small, 
mixed withminced Dandelions, or boiled Nettles, 
will form the best food. Small worms, or insect 
food of some kind, should also be added, or 
some raw meat, cut into very small pieces. At 
the end of a week or ten days, some bread¬ 
crumbs and Barley-meal may be gradually in¬ 
troduced, and the egg withdrawn altogether. 
When the birds reach the age of three weeks, 
scrape of boiled potatoes and curds may also 
be given, and, later on, the usual system of 
poultry feeding may be adopted. The young 
chicks must be kept dry, but must be let out on 
the Grass during fine weather, or they will not 
thrive. The pea-hen takes care of her chicks 
until they are sue months old ; it is, therefore, 
not wise to entrust the eggs to the care of an 
ordinary hen, who deserts her young before 
they reach half that age. Pea-fowls do not 
often figure on the tab e nowadays, but the 
flesh of a year-old bird is said to be excellent 
eating. Formerly, these birds were looked npon 
as a great delicacy.— Doulting. 

17564.—Unsatisfactory egg supply, 

&C. {Lancashire Lad). —1. I think it possible 
that the cross-bred hen is really egg-bound, 
and I should act accordingly. A tablespoonful 
of warm treacle, mixed with chopped Ground¬ 
sel, and given three or four times, at intervals of 
an hour, might give relief, especially if a small 
flexible syringe be passed up the oviduct until 
it meets the egg, and au ounce of olive oil in¬ 
jected. It is necessary to be very careful in snch 
operations, or the egg will be broken, when 
death usnally follows. The misshapen eggs 


point to some irregularity in the egg organs, or 
to a delicate constitution, and the best plan 
would be to kill the hen at once. 2. The dropped 
eggs may be due to several causes. They are 
generally produced by hens which lack a proper 
supply of shell-forming material. To remedy 
this, some burnt oyster shells, pounded mortar 
rnbbish, or anything containing plenty of lime, 
should be given. The lime-water would de if the 
birds oonla be compelled to drink it, but this is 
out of the question. Next, are the nests kept 
as clean as they should be ; or do the birds get 
frightened in any way ? Lastly, the feeding may 
be to blame. I should, therefore, discontinue 
the Indian-me&l and house scraps entirely, also 
the Maize at night, and dispense with the mid¬ 
day meal. Fowls with an unlimited Grass ran 
should not require more than two meals per day. 
In the morning I should give Barley-meal, and 
at night whole Wheat. I think it very likely 
that the water from the chemical works is 
injurious to the stock.— Doulting. 

17585.— Fowls ill (The Doctor), —Your 
pullets appear to be suffering from roup—a 
highly contagious disease. The following 
treatment has been recommended by Mr. L. 
Wright, one of the leading authorities on 
poultry management, and has before appeared 
in the pages of this journal: “ The bird is at 
once to be isolated, and, for fear of contagion, 
the water-vessel used by the fowls which have 
been in company should be disinfected with 
M’Dougall’s fluid carbolate, and refilled with 
water, with each gallon of which one spoonful 
of carbolate has been mixed. The fowl itself 
must be put in a moderately warm place, per¬ 
fectly dry and free from draught, ana, if 
possible, with a good sand bottom. The treat¬ 
ment will commence with half a teaspoonful 
of Epsom salts, washing the nostrils, eyes, 
and other affected parts, with the preparation 
known as Labarraque’s solution of chlorinated 
soda, diluted with twice Its bulk of water. If 
the discharge be copious, this is to be repeated 
several times a day ; and when it is excessive in 
quantity the pure solution should be injected 
into the nostrils by inserting the point of a 
small syringe into the slit in the roof of the 
mouth, and turning it rather to the outside for 
each nostril; this will, however, seldom be 
required if taken in time. The diet should 
consist of good Barley-meal, given warm, and 
slightly seasoned with cayenne ; and the drink¬ 
ing water should have a drop or two of 
M*DougaU’s fluid carbolate mingled with it. 
The best medicine, to commence a few hours 
after the salts, is a copaiba capsule, given twice 
a day; but if it be necessary to prepare 
these specially, they will be better as 
follows : Balsam copaiba, one ounce ; liquorice, 
in powder, half an ounce ; piperine, one drachm ; 
to be divided into Bixty doses, each enclosed in a 
gelatine capsule ; or, if this cannot be done, 
adding enough magnesia to make the mass into 
solid pills—in either case giving one morning 
and evening. About the third day, another 
dose of salts, or, instead thereof, two grains of 
calomel for a large, or one for a small, bird 
should be given, if necessary ; but improvement 
under this treatment is generally so rapid, that 
there will probably be no need for a second 
purgative.” It only remains to add that a fowl 
which has been Buffering from roup should be 
thoroughly recovered before it is returned to 
the yard, and be dressed with the chlorinated 
soda before this is done. A fine day should, if 
possible, he selected, so that the fowl may not 
suffer from sudden exposure. Efforts should he 
made to check the progress of the disease, and 
the roosting-house be carefully examined to see 
if it is draught-proof. The had weather, no 
doubt, has much to answer for, but it is not un¬ 
likely that the birds took cold, either in the mar¬ 
ket, or on the way to new quarters.— Doulting. 

17566.—Death of hen (W. T. P., Remi- 
shaw). —I regret that it is beyond my power to 
give you much information on the subject of 
your letter, as I do not feel competent to under 
take post-mortem examinations. I should not 
consider it a case of being egg-bound. In my 
opinion, the unnatural growth has more of the 
nature of a tumour. The great heat arising 
from the inflammation would account for the 
eggs having the appearance of being boiled. I 
never saw anything like it before, and am sorry 
I am unable to investigate the matter more 
fully.-Doci^Sfj. | fr ,. n 
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PBUIT. 

THE CULTIVATION OF STRAWBERRIES. 
So much has been written in Gardening on the 
cultivation of Strawberries, that anyone who 
reads the paper carefully may learn all that 
the beat growera know on the anbject. The 
working-man, with hia penny paper and 
chain of ground, may aucceaafnlly compete, so 
far aa the quality of the fruit is concerned, with 
the millionaire who employe a dozen gardeners. 
Indeed, the cultivation of Strawberries ia one 
of those things which, if yon want well done, 
you must attend to yourself. There are so 
many points which require the master’s eye 
that, out of the essential secrets of success, at 
least one or two are pretty sore to be over¬ 
looked by a hireling. Of course, there are many 
masters who, disliking manual labour, will ex¬ 
claim that the game is not worth the candle ; 
but whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well, and, although I have eaten Mangoes 
and Magosteens in the Indies, Pomegranates in 
Spain, and Grapes in Italy, I can sympathise 
with a rich old gentleman, who remarked the 
other day to me that if he had only a small 
garden he should plant it all with Strawberries. 
Having written thus far, I am reminded that, 
after all, I have very little to say about the 
cultivation of Strawberries which is not known 
already, and any treatise of mine will merely 
be a “ hash-up ” of what has been already pub¬ 
lished from time to time in Gardening ; but I 
am also reminded that, although 1 know many 
who take in Gardening, I have not met anyone 
but myself who seems to have derived much 
practical advantage from the instructions given 
m it in respect of the cultivation of the best 
fruit in the world, or, at all events, the best 
fruit within the reach of ordinary Englishmen. 
Only to day I have received a letter from one 
of the beBt amateur gardeners in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, who grows Grapes and Melons to 
perfection, and, in fact, excels in anything 
which he superintends himself, asking me to 
instruct his gardener how to grow Strawberries. 
I referred him to Gardening, but he says he 
takes it in for his man, and his man confessed 
to me that he ia not “ower fond of 
reading, as he comes to so many words he 
does not understand !” I fancy similar 
cases may be found throughout the country ; 
the master, whilst superintending the work 
under glass leaves the Strawberries to the 
tender mercies of his man, not considering that 
although their cultivation is simple enough if 
properly done, he may look in vain for really 

? ;ood results unless it is properly done. The 
act is that this industry, as I understand it, is 
comparatively new, or, at all events, has not 
reacned gardens where mere labourers are em¬ 
ployed. I have, thanks to Gardening, suc¬ 
ceeded iu growing really good Strawberries, 
and, I believe, better crops could not be found in 
England. I have about 300 plants, all in full 
bearing—the gropnd is red with fruit. The 
best, and there are quantities of these, Iran 
about twelve to the pound. The qx^ta qp 


English language—“magnificent,” “splendid,” 
“extraordinary,” and the like—have been ex¬ 
hausted by people who have seen them, and as 
many have asked me how I have succeeded so 
well, it may not be uninteresting if I write down 
my procedure here, repeating that I have very 
little to say which is really new to those who have 
read their penny paper attentively, as I have 
done. Such persons may skip this article, and 
I merely hope that others wno still thirst for 
information on the subject may derive some 
profit by it. And first regarding 
The soil on which my crop grows. When I 
bought the site of my garden a few years ago, 
it was in such a state that no one who had not 
plenty of time at his disposal would have 
undertaken to cultivate it. Buildings and rick- 
yards had stood on it for centuries, and the 
original soil had been carefully carried away in 
order to reach a firm standing on yellow clay. 
It was wet and sticky after rain, and hard as a 
brick when the sun shone. How I worked at 
this garden ! On the longest day, the thrush 
had only just begun Binging at sunrise, when I, 
having finished breakfast, was at it tooth and 
nail, or rather, with spade and pickaxe, and on 
the shortest day, the robin had his breakfast 
by my side, soon getting so fearless that directly 
I appeared, he would fly on my shoulder, 
or on my hand, ready to pick up any crumbs 
which I had brought with me. It soon became 
known that I would pay a trifle for ashes, 
mortar-rubbish, road-scrapings, or sand, and 
carts filled with these things were constantly 
moving through the village in the direction 
of my garden, until the surface of the ground 
was raised at least 6 inches. I dug out 
sufficient foundation stones to build a house, 
and these were again committed to the earth in 
the shape of drains. How happy I felt as I 
saw the work progressing ! 

Varieties grown. —I began my Strawberry 
bed with runners from the rectory here—the 
offspring of a plant which for half-a-century had 
been considered good enough by the old 

G ardener, who had never seen anything better, 
ts name I do not know, but it was a light- 
coloured round variety, which produced an 
enormous quantity of leaves, and matted the 
entire ground for yards around with the 
strongest runners—you might almost fill a 
wheelbarrow with the produce of a single plant. 
Luckily, soon after, I saw a dish of a very 
different kind whilst dining at a neighbour’s 
house, and obtained a dozen plants. These were 
the President and a Pine, which have now fully 
established themselves in my garden. I have 
added a few Paxtons, Adairs, and Eleanors, but 
the two first-mentioned seem to give the best 
produce. It required great care to eradicate 
the old sort, as its runners took possession of 
the ground allotted to its betters. My present 
plants throw out comparatively few runners, 
and they seem really feeble by the side of the 
more rampant kind ; but I select the best 
directly they appear ready in June, and layer 
them in small pots, putting a goodly-sized stone 
on the stalk to keep the plant in its place, 
marking the place with a white stick bent 
over the pot, to prevent it being trampled 
on whilst the crop is being gathered. Not 
to make toil of a pleasure, 1 layer about 
twenty a day; and in July, when they have 
filled the pots with roots, they are separated 


from the parent plant. I set aside sixty plants 
for forcing under glass and repot them in 6-inch 
pots with ordinary stiff soil. I don’t think it 
matters much about the soil being rich, as the 
principal secret of growing good Strawberries 
under glass is to never allow the plants to flag, 
and to fill their saucers twice a-day during 
the hot weather with pretty strong liquid- 
manure. This year I am planting the rooted 
runners on ground where early Peas have been 
cleared off; we have dug out what looks like a 
Celery-trench, and into this barrows of Moss- 
litter, fresh from the stable, will be emptied, 
until it is level full. A sack of what the sweep 
calls ‘ 6 the most beautifulleat soot ” will be spread 
thickly over the manure, and then, the soil being 
turned back, the heaviest men will be directed 
to stamp it down, until it has nearly reached 
its former level; another trench is then opened 
by its side and served in a similar manner. 

The plants will then be put in, 2 feet 
apart either way; and this is an operation 
which I always do myself. The plant must be 
tucked up as carefully as a child is tucked up in 
bed by a fond mother. The exact position of 
the mould should be manipulated to tne fraction 
of an inch, and an eye should be kept 
on the plants, particularly after heavy rains, 
in order that it may be readjusted, if necessary. 
The roots should all be underground from the 
point where they leave the stem of the plant, 
but the crown must be left unencumbered by 
sticks, stones, or soil, free to breathe the air of 
heaven. In planting, the soil should be firmly 
pressed—not battered so as to injure the roots— 
and it is as well to go round subsequently, after 
heavy rain, and press the soil—which is sure to 
be found more or less hollow—again carefully 
with the boot, and earth up the plant, if neces¬ 
sary. New leaves will now soon appear, and 
runners, which may be nipped off at once with 
the fingers or a pair of shears. By the time 
frosts appear in autumn the bed should be well 
mulched, in order to keep out the cold as much as 
possible, and as the mulching will, for the most 
part, have disappeared by the time the plants 
come into flower, the ground should be carefully 
covered with offal hay, which is cut from the 
outside of the rick, and is generally not fit to 
feed any kind of animal with. Some one re¬ 
marked, when he Baw the hay, that I should 
have a fine crop of Grass grown from the hay- 
seeds; but I find this is not the'ease, particularly 
as the hay-crop is gathered before the seeds are 
ripe. For my part, I would not care to grow 
Strawberries If they had to lie in the mud, and 
I do not fancy the usual method of putting un¬ 
clean straw, which has been in the stable, for 
the fruit to rest on. They say the straw becomes 
clean, but my fancy still exists. 

Birds, and other depredators.— Now re¬ 
mains an important point, at least, in my 
garden, which iB mentioned in a recent little 
book, “AYear with the Birds,” as abounding in 
nests. I mean guarding the crop from the de¬ 
predation of birds. When I first came here 
slugs and snails did vast damage to the crop, 
but the quantities of soot I have worked into 
the ground has made them almost entirely dis¬ 
appear. One of my labourers one day remarked 
that, “Blest if lie didn’t see one of them Bnail 
things a curled up, sleeping in a lump of soot!” 
But it must have “slept the sleep which knows 
no waking.” Frogs and toads are also much 
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encouraged, and do good service. We call them 
“ gardeners' friends,” instead of “ them venom¬ 
ous twoods,” as they were formerly denomin¬ 
ated. Directly the first Strawberry turns 
colour, a wire netting is put up right aloag 
the centre of the bed, supported with stakes, 
and from this, on either side, light tarred netting 
is stretched to the ground beyond the margin 
of the bed. 1 am not very particular about 
leaving a few gaps, because I find it best to 
entice a few young birds at once under the net 
and catch them. The first caught 1 hold 
in my hand for a few seconds whilst he 
loudly deplores his fate, and is answered in 
plaintive, frightened notes by his relations 
perched on every tree. When I think all the 
birds within hearing know he has been caught, 
I let him go. If another bird is caught, I 
place him under a sieve for half an hour, and 
then a regular funk is established, and 1 am 
troubled by birds no more. I advise those who 
want the finest fruit to change their beds every 
two years, never lettiog them remain after the 
third year; and after the crop has been 

? ;athered, they should go round with a barrow- 
ul of earth, and mould up all plants whose 
roots appear above the surface of the ground. I 
do not remember seeing this point noticed 
before, but I think it is a very important one. 
Directly the crop is gathered, or as soon as 
the runners in pots have been taken away, I go 
through the bea with a pair of sheep shears, and 
trim up each plant, making a clean sweep round 
it, taking off every runner and any old leaves 
which may come in the way. Runners from 
one plant often take root close to the heart of 
another plant, and are difficult to see; these 
should be searched for, and, when found, 
pulled out and removed. I then weed the bed 
carefully, pulling up the weeds by the roots, if 
possible. 

Watering. —I had almost forgotten the very 
important point of watering. Here the annual 
rainfall iS'about 36 inches, and this is quite 
enough if it falls at the proper time ; but if dry 
weather comes on after the plants are in flower, 
the beds should be watched, and on no account 
should they be allowed to suffer from drought. 
In the number of Gardening for July 17 (p.264), 
I have pointed out the enormous quantity of 
water required to give my beds a good soaking, 
but a few shillings may well be expended in 
calling in stout labourers to supply the place of 
the classical Aquarius. E. L. 


Renovating neglected Vines. — 

How frequently do we find owners of Vines 
lamenting that their Vines have got into a neg¬ 
lected condition, yet taking no steps to restore 
them, they being under the impression that they 
are past recovery. It would be rash to assert 
that in all cases a Vine could be restored to 
vigour; but it may be safely set down, as a rule, 
that the great majority of Vines that one meets 
with in poor condition could be again induced 
to mature good crops, if only rational treatment 
were adopted. I have on many occasions had 
vineries come under my charge where it was a 
question whether it would not oe more advisable 
to root up the entire lot and start afresh, than 
to waste anytime in trying to rejuvenate such 
apparently worn-out specimens; but in every 
case where remedial measures have been tried, 
the results have exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. During the present year a vinery 
was brought under my notice that had not had 
any pruning for two years; consequently, the 
whole roof of the house was covered with a 
tangled mass of wood, that was also, to make 
matters worse, just starting to grow, and the 
owner despaired of having any Grapes—at least 
for a year or two. But as the Vines were 
healthy, we set to work and cut out as much of 
the superfluous Wood as possible, leaving an 
even spread of branches to cover the roof, for 
it was simply impossible to get them into any 
shape or form ; nevertheless, the way they re¬ 
covered strength soon showed they were not 
past recovery, and now a really good crop of 
Grapes is swelling off. As young canes are led 
lip from the base, the old, tangled wood 
will be cut away entirely, clearing portion 
from the base upwards, until, in about 
three years, the roof can again be covered, 
T|ie Vine is naturally long-lived, and it is only 
after sheer misimnagement that it dies young, 
Witb agood soil, or borders made good artificially, 
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but I suppose the average duration of Vines 
does not reach a dozen years. This is, 
doubtless, to a great extent, due to the oraving 
for unnaturally large bnnehes, which are only 
produced by young luxuriant canes. But the 
ordinary run of Vine growers want a crop of 
good edible fruit, and this ought to be secured 
for at least three times the term that Vines, as 
a rule, last. Many other causes may be 
assigned, but the first is overcrowding of shoots 
and foliage, and over-cropping of bunches. 
This is a very common error, and soon brings 
its own condemnation, for the bunches grow 
smaller, and the wood weaker, every year. 
Then we have too little ventilation, with the 
Vines trained too close to the glass, the foliage 
being weak and thin, or else eaten up by 
thrips and spider. Another fertile source of 
evil is lack of moisture at the root. It is sur¬ 
prising how much water it takes to moisten a 
border 2 feet deep. There is not, in the whole 
range of subjects that come under the gar¬ 
dener’s care, one that is so grateful for good 
culture as the Vine, or that repays it better. 
But its very fruitfulness is a source of weak¬ 
ness, and those who would succeed in its culture 
must be ever watchful to check its over- 
fruitfulness, and to provide it with nourishment 



White Neapolitan Allium (A. neapolitanum). 

to maintain its vigour, if they would sums it 
attain a good old age. Yoong canes should be 
taken up from the base to replace any that 
show signs of failing strength, as there can be 
no question as to young oanes being more 
fruitful than very old ones —J. Groom, Gosport. 

1 7363. — Caterpillars on Gooseberries. 
—There are considerable plantations of Goose¬ 
berries in the Vale of Evesham, and the 

S ian adopted to destroy green caterpillars is to 
nst them with hellebore powder, by means 
of a small hand-bellows, sold for the pur¬ 
pose, the pipe from it being bent upwards, so 
that they can be used under the trees ; or by 
using it from a box similar to a pepper-box. 
Another year, plant a few Broad Beans in imme¬ 
diate proximity to the Gooseberry bushes, and 
they will be found an effectual preventive of 
the caterpillar.—A. R H. 


Puff-balls. —“J. J.” writes to say that 
some of the white fungi known as Puff-balls are 
very nice when peeled, cut into slices, and fried; 
but it is unsafe to eat any Puff-ball, except the 
so-called “Giant”—Lycoperdon gijganteum. 
When this is young, and perfectly white inside 
and out, it is good eating when cut in slices and 
fried with butter. Several smaller Puff-balls 
are white inside when young. We have quite 
recently heard of a case which very nearly 
ended fatally, and which caused intense sufferr 
ing for several days. The mischief was brought 
about by eating raw a very small portion of the 
white substance of one of the smaller Puff-balls, 
In regard to fungi, as to all other ohjeota of 
food, it is neoessary to know what the things 
mily are before eating tbciq —\Y- 0 S, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A FEW GOOD ALLIUMS. 

Though most of the Alliums are fitted only for 
growing in botanical collections, the family 
contains, nevertheless, many really showy kinds 
that would be found useful in borders were their 
merits better known. Their disagreeable odour 
is often set up as a plea for their non-introduc¬ 
tion into our gardens, but there are many other 
plants better to look at than to touch ; there¬ 
fore, Alliums might, one would think, be 
tolerated. There is one exception—viz., pede- 
montanum; in this, the oniony smell is replaced 
by a sweet, pleasant odour, which A. neapoli¬ 
tanum also has, though in a much less degree. 
Recent introductions from Turkestan have 
added greatly to the value of this genus. 
Among new species may be noted, A. gigantenm, 
a kind which grows about 4 feet high, and has a 
purple-head of flowers 3 inches or 4 inches in 
diameter ; A. Ostrowskianum, a beautiful rose- 
coloured species, nearly allied to our old A. 
acuminatum, but dwarfer in growth and with 
shorter, almost sessile stamens; A. Stellerianom 
var. robustum, a purplish-coloured variety of 
free habit; many varieties of angulosum and 
A. karataviense. A. neapolitanum, represented 
by the annexed illustration, is an extremely 
pretty free-flowering species, large patches of 
which, in mixed borders, at good intervals apart, 
make a beautiful show iu early spring; the 
flowers are pure white, with black-headed 
anthers. A. subhirsutum and its varieties, 
also white-flowered, though inferior to the 
above, are likewise handsome when seen in 
Urge masses. Among others may be noted 
A. Moly, yellow; pulohellum, rosy purple; 
var. flavum, yellow (both with large loose 
heads of drooping flowers); and pedomontanum, 
rose; the last is very handsome and amenable 
to pot culture, making, when well grown, a com¬ 
pact thrifty plant. Others are paradoxum, 
white ; ciliatum, white : coerulemn, a beautiful 
azure blue; monspeesulanum, pale purple, large, 
and fine ; descendena, reddish purple, Ac. All 
the species and varieties mentioned may be 
cultivated in the ordinary border, where annuals 
or other surface-rooting plants may easily be 
grown to hide the gap left during the summer 
when most of the Alliums die down. If seed is 
not desired, the heads must be cut down as soon 
as the flowers are over ; otherwise the seedlings 
will spread all over the border. K. 


The Hollyhock. — Surely this grand 
Mallow oannot be oonsidered difficult of culti¬ 
vation ? In my little suburban garden I have a 
row of them, now in fine flower, some being 
8 feet and 9 feet high. Some of the plants have 
stood where they are for seven summers, and 
all for several years. The soil is naturally a 
poor, stiff clay, which parches and cracks with 
a fortnight's drought. The aspect is equally 
ungeniaf, being surrounded by smoky chim¬ 
neys, and exposed to the shrivelling east winds 
in spring, ana slugs and other enemies abound. 
The plants stand on the south side of a wooden 
fenoe. They get some manure every winter, and 
an occasional dose of house refuse in summer. 
—H. F. P. 

An enemy to the Auricula,— I have 
bred a specimen of Soiaphila, or Cnephasia 
Vergaureana, from the Auricula. It is a small 
moth—one of the Tortrix family, or leaf- 
rollers—and appears to do much damage to the 
Auricula, rolling up and eating the most tender 
part of the plant—the heart—away. Is this 
insect observed to be troublesome to Auricula 
growers in other districts ? It, unfortunately, 
destroyed a variegated-leaved Auricula seedling, 
similar in colour to the one mentioned by Mr. 
Douglas lately in Gardening. The larva is 
stated to be polyphagous, is found in May. and 
June, and the Imago in July, which latter is of 
a dirty, blotchy grey colour, and insignificant 
in appearance.—F. M. Kendekding. ,** / 
have not hitherto .known this insect to be in¬ 
jurious to Auriculas. I can recommend no better 
plan of destroying it than picking ojf the cater¬ 
pillars by hand. — G. S. S. 

Seedling Carnations (Birtholom4io).~Yaur Car. 
nations are pretty, and some of them, we think, worth 
increasing for your own garden or your friends*. We like 
the roee-ciolourrd one and the white. Choose those which 
you admire meet, and increase them; but amateurs gener¬ 
ally tod seedling-raising vary interesting, and it is, on 

UK wbotei to? WWWtejr W»jr* swing Stott 
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SWEET-SMELLING FLOWERS. 

My nose garden ! Quite so. It is not a 
mistake, but a deliberate assertion. I daresay 
some readers will think the printer in error, 
and that it should have been Rose garden. ’ 
Oh ! dear, no. I call my garden by this name 
because I am extremely fond of all sweet¬ 
smelling flowers, and I admit positively 
nothing that is not sweet-scented. Another 
thing, I grow only hardy plants—things that 
cause little or no anxiety, and want only the com¬ 
monest attention ; and yet I have an abundant 
supply of lovely flowers, all deliciously per¬ 
fumed. I append a list: Violets, Primroses, 
Narcissus of several kinds, Hyacinths, Wall¬ 
flowers, Stocks—especially the Ten-week or East 
Lothian—Lilacs, Honeysuckle, three or four 
sorts (brachypoda, the sweetest of all) ; Lilies 
of the Valley, White Lily (Lilium candidum), 
Roses, Pinks, Carnations, Mignonette, Rooket, 
Jasmine, Musk, Hemerocallis flava, Lemon- 
scented Verbena (will stand winter against a 
south wall, with just a mat tacked up in front), 
Night-flowering Tobacco plant (Nicotian* 
atlinis—will live through the frost, with 8 
inches or 10 inches of old leaves over it). My 
garden is rather a poor, hungry, light soil, but 
in a sheltered situation. 

In dry weather I give liberal waterings of 
the house slops, mixed with soft water. I 
bought a couple of sacks of charcoal, and, 
whenever I plant anything, put a little in 
the soil before inserting the plant. When 
sowing Mignonette—of this some readers, I 
daresay, have had a poor stock—I took the 
trouble to dibble the seed in singly, 4 inches 
apart, and I have a superb lot. In some places 
1 put Bingle plants in a spare 
nook ; they are 2 feet and more 
across, and afford abundance of 
bloom. I “double-dug” the 
whole garden in the autumn, 
and manured liberally. I intend 
this season to lift everything, 
and dig and manure one spit 
only. Perhaps some correspon¬ 
dents will give us a little of 
their experience. I mean to 
“go in” for Carnations strongly, 
and have begun layering and 
taking pipings.—J. L. 


giving him too much trouble, I should like to 
ask one or two questions : 1. Is there any 

reason why a zinc tub could not be used as well 
as wood or earthenware ? 2. Why is it neces¬ 
sary that an opening should be kept in the 
concrete basin and not in the others, and how is 
it to be got at when the basin is filled with 
stones ? Should a space be reserved clear for 
the purpose?— Nemo, Dublin. 

Yellow Picotee. —The enclosed is a last 
year’s seedling, which stood out all the winter, 
and is now very healthy. I should be much 
obliged by the editor’s opinion. I hardly sup¬ 
pose the Picotee has any distinct merit, 
but I have seen it stated that all the yellow 
ones are delicate. Will growers of these 
plants say if this is so?—\L E. H. The. 

' Picotee is very pretty , though somewhat small. 
j —Ed. 

17410.— Gentiana aoaulis from seed. 

—There is plenty of time yet for the plants to 
appear, even six months from the time of sowing. 
But I am afraid you have undertaken what you 
will not accomplish, as the raising of seedling 
Gentians is generally attended with a good deal 
of disappointment, and much patience is needed. 
I have always found home-saved seed, when 
sown as soon as ripe, a long while in coming 
up, and then I get very few plants for my 
tiouble. If seed does not grow, I should not 
blame the seedsman; for I know it must be sown 
as soon as ripe, if there is to be any chance of 
success.—J. C. C. 

- If you now place your Gentiana acaulis seeds in a 

f en tie bottom-heat, I think you will find them germinate. 

save my own Beed every year, sow in August, and, after 
! lying dormant for two months, they suddenly all spring 
up together, when I give a little warmth under them ; 



Chrysanthemum Ma¬ 
dame Desgrange.— This is 
unquestionably the finest of 

early varieties, and one that, The yellow Allium A. Holy) naturalised. (See p. ! 

with a little care, will yield a 
long succession of flower. We 
have, at present (August 3rd), a quantity of they grow very *J r 0W j7;. and wiU not flower till the third 
plant, in full bloom, in the open air, and , A ' H • A ‘ ,r/uUr ' 

another batch only jn.t forming flower-bud.. , — 1 h *' , ° g'ownaenUw,..c.ul,.l r omMed r«ju e ntl v 
rn, . * * , * ,i . . , , It takes some months, perhaps a ) ear, to germinate. To 

1 he former are plants that had the shoots made watch f 0r the first appearanoe of the little plant and for the 
under glass early in the season left untouched, first flower Is an Interesting but very tedious prooese.— 
and allowed to grow on without any stopping, , Oxs or Yova First Subbcribrrs, Oxon. 
as this variety is naturally dwarf. The later 17413.— Balsams coming single.— The plants pro- 
ones are from cuttings taken off in the usual duoed single flowers because Jo™**** 1d * 

j . , ® ... T , ferior strain. A good strain of seed will invariably pro- 

way, and .topped once after potting. I have J™.MrVc.Dt.ge o! double Oowera-J. 0. C. 

no hesitation in saying that this beautiful 
variety can be had in great perfection from the 

end of July until the ordinary stock of Chrvsan- The round pond in Kensington* 
themums are in bloom. It would be no ad van- gardens. —The fuss that has been made over 
tags to get them in bloom before the end of this in the papers would be amusing, if it 
July, for other flowers are then plentiful, and were not disheartening, to anybody who knows 
we do not want a feast of Chrysanthemums all anything of rnral a {fairs. The animus put 
the year round, as the late ones are now kept into this simple question by the foolish 
well into the spring. But during August and writers in the Times, and other papers, almost 
September, if tne weather prove very dry, and surpasses the political virulence of the 
open-air flowers fail, a good supply of this past few months. Those of our readers who 
useful variety will prove a great boon, for have not read it in the Times can hardly con- 
although it opens of a creamy white at first, it ceive the rancorous spite which certain writers 
soon turns to a clear white when fully expanded, manage to distil into this harmless subject. One 
especially when placed under glass. >Ve find would think that some of the sewers of London, 
that S-inch and 9-inch pots produce very fine and, worse still, its graveyards, had been 
plants, and those in 5-inoh and 6-inch pots are turned into Kensington gardens ; but all that 
most useful for indoor deooration. Use a good has been said refers Bimply to the necessary 
stiff loam to pot them in, and never allow them cleaning out of a pond ! There is no kind of 
to get dry at the root. We water ours twice a danger such as arises from Bewage and cemetery 
day when the pots are full of roots, for if they horrors. The practice of taking mud out of 
suffer from lack of moisture for ever so short a ponds and lakes is a very common one, and it 
time, the leaves at the base drop off, and the is done in many places to a much larger extent 
beauty of the plants is spoilt.—J. Groom, than in Kensington-gardens. There is no doubt 
Gosport. that the authorities have chosen an unfortunate 

Making an artificial bog.— I am much time to do the work, as this is a public 
indebted to “L. C.” (page 252), for his hints garden. It would have been best to cleanse 
for the formation of a bog garden, which I hope the pond in winter, when the gardens 
to carry out a little later in the season. If not are not much frequented — at least, the 
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grassy and watery portions of them. 
But the way that apparently well-edu¬ 
cated men write to the papers about such 
things is wonderful. There is a continual 
storm about the old trees in Kensington Gardens, 
the death of which was attributed to neglect, 
although it was patent to everybody who knew 
them that they were dying of old age—indeed, 
a boy could crawl up inside the trunks of some of 
them. Then, again, the fussy, foolish writeis 
found out that the Gum-tree would live for a 
short time in the open air in England, and, of 
course, advised everybody to plant Gum-trees. 
They did not know that the thing had been 
tried many years ago, and that most planting 
men knew exactly the value of the Gum-tree 
for a cold country like England- -that is, that it 
had no value at all. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extractt from a garden diary, Jrom August 16(4 
to August 21 st.* 

Trained hard-wooded greenhouse plants ; these are now 
in the open air, and will be taken back to winter quarters 
at end of next month, in nice, dean, well-ripened condi¬ 
tion. Divided double Cinerarias. Potted the offsets singly 
in small pots in light, rich soil; placed them in close 
frame, and shaded from bright sun. Rearranged con¬ 
servatory. Moving up a few specimen Ferns from fernery ; 
these, with a few Palms, make excellent backgrounds for 
specimen flowering plants at this season. Put in outting* 
of Fuchsias ; these will make useful early-blooming i tuff 
next spring. Put in cuttings of Hydrangeas, selecting 
those shoois with stout terminal buds, inserting them 
singly in small pots. Propagated bedding plants, such as 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, &c. ; the Verbenas make the 
healthiest stock plants when planted chiefly in loam ; the 
cuttiDgs are placed in a close frame, and shaded in bright 
weather. Put in cuttings of Mrs. Pollock and other tri¬ 
color Pelargoniums in south border fully exposed. Shifted 
on Heliotropes into 6-inoh pots, which are intended for 
winter blooming ; some of the plants have been trained as 
standards, they are now fully exposed, with alt flowers 
pinched off ; when plaoed in heat in a light house in 
autumn they will flower profusely. Shifted Veronicas 
into larger pots. Pinched carpet beds. Went over 
Dahlias to thin the buds and growth and secure all 
branches to the stakes. Tied in oreepers on wall. 

Budded Marshal Niel Rose on to strong shoots of yellow 
Banksian Rose; this Rose makes a good stock for fhe 
Marcchal. 1 icked dead flowers from Pelargonium beds, 
and seeds from double Poppies. Tied up Sweet Peas, and 
picked off the pods. Put in another light of cuttings of 
Carnations ana Pinks ; outtings put in now, when the 
growth is getting firm, seldom fail to grow, though the 
plants struck first are usually the strongest. Pricked <ff 
seedlings of Sweet Williams. Repotted alpine Auriculas 
Looked over Peaches and Apricots on walls. Nailed in all 
loose branches, and exposed the fruits to give colour. 
Removed laterals from Vines on walls ; the only chance of 
getting the Grapes to ripen this season is to keep the 
laterals closely pinched In. Planted late bed of Celery. I 
find this very useful for spring flavouring; last year we 
planted a bed later than this from the late-sown plants ; it 
was not earthed up, but was sheltered with a few dry 
leaves; the winter never injured it, and it has been ex¬ 
ceedingly useful for flavouring all through the season, 
after the blanched Celery had either bolted or dtoayed. 

Sowed prickly Spinach and Tripoli Onions for the lait 
time. Sowed Brown Cos Lettuce and green curlid 
Endive. Set out a good breadth of plants from a pre\ ious 
sowing. Sowed Turnips and Radishes. Eailhed-up 
Broccoli. Planted a few more Tom Thumb Savoys. Cut 
the runners from early Strawberries in pots. Shifted 
Strawberries from small pots to their fruiting site. 
Stirred up the surface soil of the newly-plantod beds of 
Strawberries. Looked over Melons, removing soft young 
growth ; placed fruit ou tiles, with the nose, or blossom 
end, of tne fruit to north. Thinned out Cucumbers in 
pits ; gave a light top-dressing ; a sprinkling of fresh com¬ 
post is a great help, ana tends to keep the soil 
sweet and healthy. Collected manure for Mushroom beds, 
and placed it in open shed to dry and ferment gently. 
Sowed Telegraph Cuoumber for raising young plants for 
bearing In autumn and winter in house. Also put In 
cuttings of Tomatoes for winter and spring ; I like Acme 
and Criterion for this purpose. 


Greenhouse. 

Imantophyllums. —These plants can scarcely 
be said to have any fixed season of flowering. 
Difference in the treatment they receive, espe¬ 
cially in the temperature they are grown, in, 
has a marked influence on the time of blooming. 
For some years after their introduction they 
were generally supposed to require more or less 
continuous heat; but,subsequently, it was found 
that they flourish just as well in the temperature 
of an ordinary greenhouse; under such condi¬ 
tions they usually flower in the spring months. 


* The “ Extracts ” published this year in Gardrnino are 
compiled from a diary kept In a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make such allow- 
ances of time as are rendered necessary by the distance 
of their localities from this oounty. Sneaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south ooast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands and the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published in former years referred 
more especially to the home counties p-j 
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They do not require much pot-room, yet, where 
the object is to grow the plants on freely, with 
a view to increasing the stock, they should not 
suffer for want of space. They are not par¬ 
ticular as to the season when they are repotted, 
but after they have done flowering is a good 
time to give such as require it a shift. Where 
this was not attended to earlier, and the growth 
seems to be suffering for want of room, the plants 
will be benefited by being repotted now. Iman- 
tophyllums make more roots than most plants, 
and examples that have occupied 7*inch or 8-inch 
pots, should have a 2-inch or 3-inch shift. Ordi¬ 
nary loam of a turfy nature, with a little sand, 
answers for them. Amateurs who have ever 
so small a greenhouse will find these plants 
well worth including among the things they 
cultivate, the distinct character of their flowers 
and the ease with which the plants can be 
grown render them desirable. 

Abutilons. —Any of the varieties of Abutilon 
which it is thought desirable to increase may 
still be struck. These plants root freely from 
cuttings made of young free-growing shoots, 
Buch as are produced from the stronger 
branches. These should be taken off when 
about 4 inches or 5 inches long, and whilst yet 
in a comparatively soft Btate; put them in pc,ts or 
pans 2 inches or 3 inches apart, drained and 
tilled with a mixture of loam and sand, and a 
little sand on the surface. Cover with a pro- 
pagating-glass, and keep moist and shaded. 
They will Boon make roots, especially if a little 
warmth like that afforded by a slight hot-bed 
can be given them; if not, stand them in a 
corner of the greenhouse. After they have 
struck, the little plants may be moved singly 
into small pots, or if there is any doubt 
of their getting established before the growing 
season is too far advanoed, they may be allowed 
to remain in the cutting pots until spring. 
Plants thus struck in autumn will be in advance 
of and flower better than spring-struek cuttings. 

Kalosanthbs. —These, and other free-rooting 
plants that will strike quickly, may yet be 
struck. Where there is any deficiency of young 
stock, it will be a gain in time to propagate now 
rather than defer it until spring, as, though the 
autumn-struck plants will not make much pro¬ 
gress until the return of spring starts them into 
growth, they will be considerably in advance of 
those that are rooted in spring, and will produce 
correspondingly more flowers when their season 
of blooming arrives. Cuttings made of the 
leading shoots, about 4 inches or 5 inches long, 
may be put singly in small pots, or 3 inches 
apart in larger ones ; the former method is best 
for this time of the year, as then there will be 
no necessity for moving them this autumn. 
Strip off the leaves from 2 inches of the bottom 
of the cuttings ; a mixture of half loam and 
sand will answer for them; keep the soil 
moderately moist, but not too wet, or, from their 
succulent nature, they will be liable to rot. 
Nor must they be confined under propagating 
glasses in the way that cuttings of most things 
require to be, or they will be apt to go off in the 
way described. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— Plants of these, in¬ 
tended to bloom in winter, especially where 
they are to be kept in a temperature higher 
than that of a greenhouse, should be so treated 
as to induce a firm and well-ripened condition 
of the shoots, for if the growth is of a soft, 
over-vigorous description, the warmth they are 
subjected to causes them to run more to leaves 
than flowers. Consequently, plants that are in 
a somewhat stunted state are best for the 
purpose. The best means to bring about this 
condition, is to keep the plants under-potted, 
and to expose them fully to the sun in the open 
air while the weather is warm and dry. Old 
plants, the wood of which is naturally harder 
than that of younger examples, usually bloom 
better in winter, when subjected to heat, than 
younger stock. 

Chrysanthemums should now be making 
rapid growth, their roots having got well estab¬ 
lished in the soil. The shoots will extend 
apace, and timely attention must be given to 
staking and tying, without which they will get 
broken with the wind. Liquid manure should 
be given regularly. The best Chrysanthemums 
I ever had received no water after they had 
reached this stage of their growth, except such 
as were enriched with soot, guano, or other 
stimulants having similar effects. Unless they 
are liberally fed it is^not possible, to keep the 


lower leaves in a healthy state until the plants 
come into flower—a oondition which growers 
should always try to secure ; for, independent 
of the indifferent appearance which plants that 
have lost their foliage present, the loss of leaves 
has a proportionate influence in reducing their 
ability to flower. Amateurs who have not had 
much experience in plant-growing may, without 
danger of injuring their Chrysanthemums, give 
them more manure-water than they give to any 
other plants that they cultivate in pots. Chrys¬ 
anthemums will also bear the liquid applied in 
a stronger state than the generality of plants, 
but it is better to use it of medium strength 
regularly than to give over-strong doses. See 
that the plants are quite free from aphides, for , 
should these be allowed to remain on them, 
they will soon much reduce their strength, to 
say nothing of the unsightly state to which 
they bring the foliage. In dry weather syringe 
overhead every afternoon ; this will usually be 
sufficient to keep aphides away, but should they 
appear, syringe with Tobacco-water, or with a 
solution made from Quassia chips. 

Daphne indica. —The agreeable odour pos¬ 
sessed by the different varieties of this plant is 
such as to make them general favourites. The 
limited amount of growth which the plants 
make is an advantage to amateurs who have 
not large greenhouses. But, unfortunately, the 
Daphnes are not found so easy to manage as 
some plants; they will not succeed where the 
course of treatment followed with the stock, 
generally, is to serve all alike, especially in 
regard to water. The Chinese Daphnes are 
comparatively slow growers, except when 
kept in a somewhat high temperature; 
though they like a little warmth, green¬ 
house management is what is usually given 
them. They also make much fewer roots than 
most things, and do not require large pots; if 
at all over-potted, their roots are liable to get 
out of order. During the season of active 
growth they are in a state to take the most 
water, but at this time, when the growth is 
about completed, care must be taken never to 
ive water until the soil has got somewhat 
rier than necessary in the case of quicker grow¬ 
ing, more free-rooting plants. This treatment 
as to water supply and pot-room is essential to 
success, and if amateurs who have not had 
experience with these sweet-scented subjects, 
will be particular in following up this advice, 
they need not hesitate about introducing 
Daphnes to their greenhouses. The presence of 
these and other desirable plants of like character 
does much to relieve the monotony too often 
found in greenhouses. 

Nkriums. —These plants cannot be depended 
on to flower freely unless their growth has been 
thoroughly matured by exposure in the open 
air in a sunny position for a longer period during 
summer than will suffice for most plants. Like 
most others that grow freely they will take a 
large amount of water whilst they are making 
growth, but will not require so much now when 
the maturing process is going on, especially if 
the pots are plunged in ashes, or other material 
of a like nature. 

Epiphyllwms. —Where these plants have 
been stood out-of-doors exposed to the sun after 
making their growth, as advised some time 
back, they should not have the soil in the pots 
saturated with water. For though their roots 
are not so impatient of water as those of some 
things that will bear an unusual amount of 
drought, still, if the soil is too wet during a cool 
summer, as the present has so far, with little 
exception, been, the growth does not get 
thoroughly matured as it should to enable them 
to flower well. The best plan during heavy 
rain is to lay the plants down on their sides. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Picturesque tree groups. —Each season has 
its particular effects, but trees and shrubs, if 
well selected and rightly planted, are always 
beautiful, and now, when the summer is fast 
merging into autumn, is a good time to think 
the matter over, with a view to making altera¬ 
tions and improvements later on. We have 
several positions, that were formerly occupied 
by groups of flowers, which are now filled in 
with groups of shrubs; the effect is much better, 
and the annual cost very much reduced. In 
one instance, a large flower-bed oooupied the 
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corner of a lawn, where two walks met and 
formed a right-angle. The flower-bed was 
turfed over, and the following shrubs planted 
wide enough apart to allow of their full develop¬ 
ment without crowding: Ailantus glandulosa 
in centre, Cupressus Lawsoniana, Cryptomeria 
elegans, Thuja Vervseneana (a golden-tinted 
Arbor-Vitae), and Thujopsis dolabrata in an 
open cluster around. A group of Tamarix juts 
out a little on one side, a large Pampas Grass 
on another, and a good specimen of the 
Venetian Sumach on a third. The turf grows 
quite up to the stems, and there is not an inch 
of bare earth visible anywhere. Such a group 
annually increases in interest, and there is room 
for great variety in treatment. To suit par¬ 
ticular spots, a bed of meaningless evergreens 
may have a Silver Weeping Birch or a Holly 
dropped in. There are things which cannot be 
used without imparting character, and these 
are of them. But the proper arrangement of 
trees and shrubs is an important one, and will 
be frequently noticed. 

Autumn flowers are likely this year to be 
very beautiful, the late rains, falling on a soil 
heated by the previous sunshine, has imparted 
an almost tropical character to the growth of 
some things. The Knot weeds (Polygonums), 
the Japanese Anemones, Rudbeckias, Asters, 
and other hardy flowers, have made very fine 
growth, and I think I have never seen Stocks 
and Zinnias finer. But just previous to the 
change in the weather, early in July, I had given 
the beds a sprinkling of concentrated manure, 
and this may account for some of the luxuriance 
of blossom. One of the most useful autumn 
flowers is the Pyrethrum uliginosum. The 
blossoms are white, single, and of large size, 
fine for cutting. 

Saving seeds. —Particular flowers, of superior 
form, of such things as Marigolds, Carnations, 
Zinnias, &c., should be marked by having a bit 
of matting tied round the stem to preserve them 
for seeding. 

Fruit Garden. 

The Peach wall will now reauire a good 
deal of attention. Every young snoot must be 
secured to the wall, and every fruit exposed 
to as much direct sunshine as possible, by 
pushing the leaves on one side, or pinching one 
off here and there where they overhang the 
fruit. If snails are numerous, they sometimes 
travel up the wall and eat the fruit; they are 
especially fond of Nectarines. Earwigs some¬ 
times cause the fruit to drop prematurely, by 
eating round the stalk at the back of the fruit, 
and these, and other pests to the fruit-grower, 
must be looked after now. Snails may easily be 
1 rapped by laying little heaps of Pea-straw at 
the foot of the wall, and turning them over 
daily. Earwigs may be trapped with pieces of 
Bean-stalk placed among the branches, to le 
frequently examined and the insects blown out 
into a pot of hot water. 

Grapes shanking. —The causes of this are 
various. Sometimes it arises from overcropping. 
Very close pinching of the young growth in 
summer, if followed up for several years, and 
the Vines heavily cropped, may, by inducing 
debility, cause shanking ; but the chief cause ol 
shanking is deep rooting in a cold, wet soil, 
with its usual concomitant, unripe wood. 
Usually, lifting the roots, bringing them 
near the surface, and encouraging them to stay 
there, form the best remedy for shanking. Vine 
borders should never be cropped with other 
plants. I know it is occasionally done with 
apparent impunity, but it is a bad practice, and 
usually has to be paid for in inferior Grapes. 

Melons swelling off late fruit will be all 
the better for a mild renewal of the bottom- 
heat. This may be done by building a lining 
round the beds, if they are planted on dung 
beds, which, though the old-fashioned system, is 
an excellent way of growing them. Stop in all 
young shoots, as no amount of young foliage 
will compensate for the loss of the old firm 
leaves, and every effort should be made to keep 
these in health till the fruits are ripe. 

Apple and Pear trees. —Those who have 
delayed pruning the young wood from the 
trained trees should cut away all surplus wood 
now to let in in air and sunshine, to colour the 
fruit and ripen the wood. Sometimes the Pear 
slug (the larva of a species of saw-fly) makes its 
appearance now, eating the green matter from 
the upper sides of the leaves. The best remedy 
is quicklime, either dusted on the foliage or 
Original from 
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mixed with water, and passed foroibly through 
the engine. 

Planting Strawberries. —No time should 
be lost now in completing this work, as plants 
set out late cannot bear much fruit next year, 
Mid one season will be lost. All the runners 
should be cut from the beds intended to stand 
another year. Beds which are too thick may 
have every alternate plant cut away. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Early Potatoes which have finished their 
growth should be lifted, dried, and stored. 1 
have not yet heard of any disease being seen 
in this district; but if the present showery 
weather continues, it may be expected to Bhow 
itself. The land from which Potatoes are lifted 
will be in time for late Spinach, Turnips, and 
Onions. A dressing of soot, well hoed in, will be 
beneficial, as it not only manures the land, but 
tends to keep away insects. Sow in drills not 
less than 1 foot apart. Winter crops do not 
succeed so well when crowded. 

Salad crops, such as Lettuce and Endive, 
should be sown and planted now, utilising the 
south borders for those plants intended for 
winter supply. Set out Endive at from 12 
inches to 15 inches apart, and Lettuces also 
12 inches. The Tom Thumb will do at S inches 
apart. Sow Radishes now on south border. 
The French Breakfast is the best variety for 
present sowing. 

Vegetables for pickling. —This is the best 
time to gather the vegetables for pickling. 
These will include Cauliflowers, French Beans, 
Gherkins, Cucumbers, Radish pods, young 
Carrots, yeung Tomatoes, Nasturtium seeds, 
and Capsicums, if they are ready. They should 
be gathered dry. Walnuts, also, should be 
gathered for pickling now. In the majority of 
seasons they would, by this time, be getting old 
for the purpose, but this season is backward. 
Cut herbs for drying; they are best dried in an 
airy room or shed. If dried in the sun, they lose 
both colour and flavour. 

General work.— Exhausted Peas should be 
cleared off, the ground manured and cultivated, 
and planted with other crops. Coleworta, Tom 
Thumb Savoys, and Scotch Kale may yet be 
planted for spring use. Earth up the early 
Celery carefully; if the soil gets into the heart 
the plant decays. Late Celery may still be 
planted. Very useful produce may be obtained 
from strong plants set out now, if kept going 
through the autumn with liquid manure. Dress¬ 
ings of lime and soot may be applied with advan¬ 
tage to all Celery for late use, to keep off slugs 
and snails. Earth up Cardoons, first tymg up the 
leaves, and enveloping the whole plant in hay- 
bands. These plants are not much grown, as 
English cooks do not, as a rule, do justice to 
them. Select strong roots of winter Parsley 
from the main bed, cut off all large leaves, and 
plant 1 foot apart on a warm south border. 

E. Hobday. 


fresh plants from the country. The sudden 
change from favourable to unfavourable 
surroundings is often too much for these last, 
while plants that have been brought up under 
the same conditions from the first do not seem 
to notice it—in fact, they are acclimatised. 

Carnations of the Clove and border varieties 
are in full bloom at the present time. There is 
no sweeter or more charming flower than this, 
nor any more suited to town culture. In many 
gardens in and near London, the old Crimson, 
the (Salmon) Pink, and the White Cloves, 
may be seen flourishing, and almost 
as fine as they are in country places. 
If I were the possessor of an unheated 
house I should certainly fill it—during the 
summer, at least—with choice varieties of Car¬ 
nations. The only section that does not appear 
to do well is the Perpetual, or Tree; and even 
these may be grown fairly well, provided they 
are kept perfectly clean. Green fly and its 
congeners are the great bane of these admirable 
plants, when grown in town air ; but, of course, 
they must not be expected to bloom in winter. 
Seedling Carnations always do well, and, if the 
seed is procured from a good source, produce a 
large proportion of fine double flowers; they 
also bloom much more profusely than plants 
raided by any other means. If a sowing were 
made in spring, as I then advised, they should 
now be sufficiently strong to be transplanted to 
their blooming quarters, and the earlier this is 
done the better. If the air is very bad pot 
them singly into 4-inoh pots, winter in a cold 
frame, and plant out about the end of March, 
or early in April. 

Chrysanthemums in pots need, and well 
merit, eonatant attention new. They must 
never be allowed to want for water, and if they 
are getting pot-bound, a dose of some weak 
manure-water, twice a week, will be beneficial, 
even before the buds show. The shoots, parti¬ 
cularly if well-shaped plants and fine blooms 
are desired, must be carefully staked and tied 
out as they advance. To do them justice, each 
shoot should have a separate stake (Bamboo 
canes, or light deal sticks, are the best), and be 
kept clear of its neighbours. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias and Cinerarias, 
for spring flowering, should be sown at once. 
The soil must be light and rich, sandy, and 
well drained, and the boxes or pans be kept 
quite cool and thoroughly shaded. There is 
hardly a better town plant than the former—all 
it needs is to be kept cool, clean, and moist. 
Syringe all greenhouse plants thoroughly at 
least once a day in fine weather. Azaleas, 
Camellias, Fuchsias, and such other subjects as 
are at all liable to thrips should be particularly 
attended to in this respect. If the under side 
of the foliage is kept well washed, no insect can 
gain a footing. B. C. R. 


THIS KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinums) are among the 
brightest and best of town flowers just now. I 
lately saw some splendid beds of these quite 
within the London district, and was quite 
struck with the effective appearance they pre¬ 
sented. Their culture is of the simplest. Obtain 
seed from the best collection you can, and sow 
it at once, either in good, large flat boxes, or in 
some border where protection can be afforded 
in winter ; for, though all but hardy, the young 
plants suffer considerably from the smoky fogs 
that prevail in some districts in winter. Put 
out the seedlings early in spring where they are 
intended to flower, about 9 inches apart, and 
by this time next year a fine mass of varied 
colour cannot fail to be produced. Another 
way is to sow the seed the last week in January, 
either in a gentle heat, or on a greenhouse shelf, 
prick off, and plant out when the seedlings are 
strong enough. In very smoky localities, this 
is, perhaps, the best method, as the plants run 
no chance of being injured during the winter ; 
but naturally they do not come into bloom quite 
so early. 

Seed of Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, Holly¬ 
hocks, and other biennials, should also be got 
in at once, if it has not been already done. 
Those who have sufficient time to attend regu¬ 
larly to these things will find it very much 
better to raise their own plants, as far as pos¬ 
sible, from seed, than to be constantly im] porting 
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AUTUMN CARROTS. 

The crop of spring-sown Carrots is often a 

S artial failure. In light soils especially, 
ry weather is very trying for them, and 
where worms do not attack the roots 
fly often injures the foliage. In such 

eases the prospects of having a good supply 
of Carrots throughout the winter are far from 
being bright, but much may still be done to 
rectify the deficiency. There is no time in the 
whole year when Carrots succeed better than 
when sown during August, and if a good 
breadth of English or French Horn is put in 
now, there will be abundance of tender young 
Carrots ready for gathering in two months or 
so, and the supply need not cease throughout 
the winter, if enough be put in. In seasons 
when our main spring-sown crops are at their 
best, we sow at this time as well, as young 
Carrots are so much valued in the kitchen at 
all times, that quantities of them are used apart 
from the large roots. I have generally noticed 
that grubs are more destructive in June and 
July than afterwards. If the seed were sown 
then, probably many of the young plants would 
be destroyed before they had begun to bulb, 
but, grubs being less troublesome after this time, 
it rarely happens that August-sown Carrots are 
injured by them. Indeed, so much is this the 
case, that I know of some growers who suffer so 
dreadfully from insect ravages hi spring, that 
they have giveo up sowing their main Carrot 


crop until August is in. There are many vacant 
spots in the garden now, as Potatoes, Peas, 
Spinach, Turnips, &o., are being cleared off; 
therefore, there need be no want o£ Carrot 
ground. Where the soil was manured in spring, 
do not give more now, but spread a sprinkling 
of soot or salt over the surface, and fork it in. 
Drills should then be opened 15 inches apart 
and 2 inches deep, and the seed sown. If a 
small pinch of guano can be put in all along 
each drill with the seed it will do good. After 
covering up, the soil should either be trodden 
or rolled down firmly. There is nothing like 
firm soil for checking the depredations of grub 
and producing elean roots, and when once the 
soil is firm, surface stirring with the hoe does 
not disturb the part where the roots are form¬ 
ing. The French Horn is a good kind for late 
sowing, as it bulbs freely, and is ready for use 
before some of the long ones would have gained 
the thickness of a quill. As it is a great advan¬ 
tage to have these late Carrots hardy, thinning 
the young plants should have early attention. 
Some of them should be drawn out as soon as 
they can be handled, and they must never 
crowd each other. It is not in large gardens 
alone that roots sown at this time would be 
found useful, as, wherever Carrots are used, 
autumn-sown ones will be appreciated. We 
have sown later than thig, but prefer having 
them all in before the beginning of September. 

J. M. 


SALADING FOR WINTER AND SPRING. 

Endive and Lettuce are the principal subjects 
that should be relied upon to furnish salading 
for the winter, and Lettuce is the chief staple 
among hardy subjects for Bpring use. If we 
start with the understanding that when we 
have to depend on the open ground for supplies 
during the winter months, the character of the 
weather greatly influences the result, we shall 
be prepared to meet with disappointments occa¬ 
sionally, because a severe frost at the end of 
November may so injure or destroy the plants 
we have prepared, as to bring the supply te a 
sudden stop. In large gardens this fact is fully 
recognised, and therefore suitable pits and 
frames are provided in which to protect a suffi¬ 
cient number of plants to last through the 
winter. Those readers who can command 
suitable appliances are able to take care of 
themselves, and I would rather attempt to be 
of some service to those who require to know 
how to secure a bit of salading on a more make¬ 
shift system. With regard to securing the 
plants for furnishing a supply during October 
and November, a sowing of Bath Cos Lettuee 
and green curled Endive is generally made 
about the third week in July. The plants 
are large enough to be planted out about 
the beginning of August, ana any open spot will 
suit them where the soil is rich. To blanch 
them, let them be tied up when quite dry, about 
ten days before they are wanted for use. 
Another sowing of the same plants may be 
made in the first week in August, and at the 
same time, a sowing of the Batavian Endive 
may be made. This sort is not generally bo well 
liked as the curly kind, but as it is more hardy, 
it is valuable. When this lot of plants is 
large enough to be planted out, half of the 
required number should be planted on a south 
border, and the other half close to a warm 
south way. If they are put one foot apart, 
they will have room enough, and then, on the 
approach of frost, they may be covered up with 
old mats, or dry litter ; a good supply of plants 
from the August sowing should be provided, 
because the plants may pass unharmed through a 
mild winter, and a regular supply be maintained. 
I have many times lifted a lot of well-grown 
plants at the end of November, and replanted 
them again pretty close together on a sheltered 
border, and erected over them a temporary 
frame, which was covered with mats in severe 
weather. By this simple plan, I have extended 
the supply for three weeks or a month, but it is 
of very little use to attempt to keep Lettuce 
after Christmas, except in frames, and medium- 
sized Endive will keep better than very large 
plants. I advise that the white Batavian 
Endive be freely planted early in October, on 
an open spot, where the ground is well drained ; 
for when the plants are not too large, they 
often stand through a hard winter, and come in 
admirably for use during open weather in 
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February and March, and then anyone who 
has a greenhouse may raise some Mustard and 
Cress, with which, and a Beetroot, a very respect¬ 
able salad may be made. As a matter of course, 
I advise all who can spare a cold pit or frame 
to utilise it for the protection of salading, as it 
is a more reliable plan than any make-shift 
system. The frame must be filled with soil to 
within 9 inches of the glass, and about the 
middle of the November the plants may be lifted 
•wefully and planted in the frame; but they 
must net be crowded, or else damp will prove 
as great an enemy as frest. In mild weather 
the frame must have plenty of air and rain, and 
severe frost must be kept from them. The 
most reliable Lettuce to stand through the 
winter is the white seeded Bath Cos, but if 
a green Lettuee is preferred, the hardy Ham¬ 
mersmith is a useful kind. For the west of 
England I find 

The third week in August to be soon 
enough to sow the seed. I like to sow the seed 
thinly on a warm border, and to make sure of 
getting sturdy plants I thin them out as soon as 
they are large enough to handle, for if they are 
drawn up, they get so weak that the first sharp 
frost injures them. The plants require to stand 
quite clear from each other in the seed bed, and 
then they can be lifted with plenty of roots, and 
the lower leaves will be stout and strong, 
and capable of resisting either damp or cola. 
The best place for them to stand during the 
winter is close to a warm wall or fence, and 
they may be planted here about the middle of 
October. The next best plan is to throw up a 
temporary bank of soil in an open spot, with 
the face of the bank looking south, and to put 
in the plants on the Bioping face. This is 
simply to allow any excess of water to drain 
away more freely, for damp is as great an 
enemy to them as cold. Early in the spring 
half of the plants must be transferred to level 
ground. The bank need not be more than 9 inches 
or 1 foot in height at the back, and during 
the winter the plants may stand 6 inches apart 
from each other. J. C. C. 


Cucumber failures.—I have two Cucum¬ 
ber plants in a oold frame 4 feet by 4 feet, 
very healthy, and in vigorous growth — the 
leaves touching the glass, and as many as three 
to five Cucumbers at a joint. I water them 
every night, syringe them once a week, and give 
them a pint of liquid manure, made from sheep- 
droppings, several times, nipping tops of shoots 
at every two joints, thinning the leaves here 
and there, and never allowing more than five 
Cucumbers to grow at the same time on each 
plant. I do not keep the temperature higher 
[hau 80 decs, by day, or lower than 60 degs. by 
night. The plant is one of the Telegraph 
tribe, Will anyone kindly let me know why 
the Cucumbers do not swell, and why some of 
them turn yellow after the flowers die ?— Young 
Gardener. From your letter it would 

appear that you are over kind to your 
Cucumbers. They do not want water every 
night. Smch treatment would soften anything, 
and under it there is no wonder that the fruits 
do not set and swell. Water the Cucumbers 
when they are dry and need it, but not at other 
times. A light sprinkling is all very well at 
dosing time on bright days, but not a heavy 
watering. There is just a possibility, too, that 
the soil that the Cucumbers are planted in is 
too light for healthy fertility. The plants will 
grow amazingly in light, rich soil, but the fruits 
often refuse to swell properly. Turfy loam, 
slightly enriched, is all that Cucumbers need, 
as when more suDDort is wanted liquid-manure 
can be given. We find Amie’s manure very 
suitable for Cucumbers, and many other things 
also that need a safe stimulant. We mix it 
with the soil used for top-dressing at the rate of 
two pounds per bushel.—H. 

17407.—Lord Anson’s Pea.— Seed of the blue Sweet 
Pea, called Lord Anson's, is to be obtained of almost every 
good nurseryman.— Garth. 

17410. — Building greenhouse as 
tenant’s fixture.— fi the tenant is to retain 
the right to remove the greenhouse at tne ter¬ 
mination of his tenancy, he must take care that 
it shall not be attached to the freehold,*or a 
brick foundation, by nails or mortar, but shall 
be held to the ground by its own weight. Any 
damage done to the freehold when removing 
the structure must be made good at the expense 
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of the querist. So far as to the law on the 
subject in connection with the landlord. It is 
quite possible that the surveyor of the Local 
Board or other urban authority (if “Limes’ 
reside in a town) may require a plan of the pro- 

S sed greenhouse to be lodged at his office, but 
formation on this point can be obtained only 
at home. I have before stated in the pages of 
Gardening, and now repeat it, that it is meat 
unwise for occupiers of houses to go to any expense 
in improving tne property generally, without 
first informing the owner of their intention. It 



The lumrncr Snowflake (Leucojum ©etivum). 

(See page 313.) 

must not be forgotten that the rent fixed at 
the commencement of any tenancy is supposed 
to be the actual value of the holding at the 
time the contract was entered into. Certain 
conditions are usua'ly agreed upon, amongst 
them being one which gives either party the 
power to terminate the tenancy at the end of 
any year by giving the other a proper notice to 
that effect. Now, supposing that the querist 
erects a greenhouse without mentioning the 
matter to anyone, it is not improbable that 
before he has enjoyed it a year, the owner 
may give him a notice to quit, not neces¬ 
sarily on aocount of the greenhouse having 
been erected, but it may be for other reasons. 
Then comes the question, what is to be done 
with the structure ? The landlord may, if he 
chooses, claim it as his own, and forbid the 
tenant to remove it. The tenant would, of 
course, consider himself injured, and so the 
transaction would not end satisfactorily, no 
matter what allowance the landlord may make. 
In plain English, the end of a tenancy is not the 
time to settle matters which ought to have been 
arranged perhaps years before. On the other 
hand, before the work is commenoed, either 
party is free to do what he likes. A good land¬ 
lord does not oare to part with a good tenant, 
and will do much to oblige him. I do not 
say that the average landlord will erect 



The summer Snowflake (showing habit of growth). 

(See page 313.) 

a greenhouse for even the best of tenants, 
without some return for doing so ; because, as 
I have already said, the rent of the house and 
premises is supposed to be the value of the 
property when the tenant takes possession. But 
if he does not erect the house himself, he will 
place no obstacle in the way of the tenant doing 
it, and will also give the occupier the right to 
remove it at the end of his tenancy, if ho does 
not care to buy it himself. It is needless to 
add that such an arrangement should be duly 
stated in writing.— Falcon bridge. 

- “Tenant’s fixture” greenhouses will be 

erected by virions firms who advertise in 


Gardening, and, no doubt, they serve their pur¬ 
pose very well. But a greenhouse cannot be 
put up in the best manner and position if the 
restrictions absolutely necessary to make the 
structure a tenant’s fixture, removable at will, 
are to be observed ; and I would strongly advise 
“ Limes ” to speak to his landlord, and arrange 
in writing some agreement, by the terms of 
which he will be permitted to remove the 
greenhouse when he desires to do so. If his 
landlord will not sign such an agreement (and 
no verbal consent should be relied on), then let 
“Limes” build his tenant’s fixture; but if he 
adopts the course that I advise he will not 
regret it.—8 t. P. B. 


HOUSE&WIN DOWGARDENING. 

PLANTS FOR LIVING ROOMS. 

A QUESTION often asked is, “ What kind of 
plants will live, for any reasonable length of 
time, in dwelling-rooms lighted with gas or 
lamps ?” During the winter months, when out¬ 
door vegetation is comparatively dormant, and 
flowers are at their lowest ebb, anything that 
will give rooms a fresh, green aspect is highly 
prized. Flowering-plants are but transient at 
any time. I find, indeed, that plants with 
good, healthy foliage, that can be readily 
cleansed from dust by washing, sponging, or 
syringing, are the greatest favourites with tnose 
who buy plants for rooms. Foremost among 
those that really do defy any amount of adverse 
conditions may be mentioned Aralia Sieboldi. 
This has a noble look, even in comparatively 
small pots, and the leaves, being smooth, are 
readily cleaned from dust. The variegated 
form of this plant is effective in a vase. 
Dracrcna indivisa is one of the best of the 
highly ornamental family to which it belongs. 
It is hardier than the coloured-leaved kinds, 
and for large apartments more useful, as it 
will withstand currents of dry air that would 
prove fatal to the others. Aspidistra lurida and 
its variegated variety are too well known to 
need description. Their ornamental foliage, and 
the length of time during which they remain in 
perfect health in confined dwelling-rooms, mark 
them as the very ideal of indoor decoration 
plants ; in fact, they have few equals. Ficus 
elastica, the India-rubber plant, is, in its younger 
stages of growth, remarkably handsome ; young 
specimens of it, in 6-inch pots, clothed with very 
large, leathery leaves down to the base, are the 
most popular of single-stemmed plants. Gre* 
villea robusta is also a handsome foliaged plant, 
its leaves equalling in beauty those of a Fern, 
and being much more lasting. Young plants of 
it, in 6-inch pots, grown with single stems and 
well clothed with leaves, are perfection as 
regards graceful vase plants Phormium tenax 
and P. tenax variegatum, with their long 
sword-like leaves, form very beautiful room 
plants; large specimens of them have few 
equals for entrance halls and other lofty 
apartments, and they keep healthy in dimlv- 
lighted positions iu which few plants would 
live. Acanthus latifolius and A. mollis have 
highly ornamental foliage, and may with ad¬ 
vantage be utilised for indoor gardening during 
the summer months. They are plants of the 
easiest culture, and are readily increased by 
means of seed in spring. Ferns of several kinds 
are most valuable for indoor decoration, for, 
although many varieties with tender foliage last 
but a short time in the dry atmosphere of rooms, 
there are many with comparatively hard leaves 
that are both lasting and effective—such, for 
instance, as the different kinds of Pteris. Palms, 
in great variety, are amongst the best of room 
plants; such graceful kinds as Seaforthia 
elegans, that make good specimens in small pots, 
only need their foliage sponged in order to 
render them lasting ornaments to the garden in 
the house. Dwarf Conifers, such as Retino- 
sporas, Cypresses, and Junipers, andEuonymus 
japonicus in several varieties, both plain and 
variegated, are well suited for indoor decora¬ 
tion, and, with a few other plants, make effective 
combinations. Hants. 


17040.— The Jalap plant— "J. D. R.” may be 
learned about many things, but he is not right in his note 
on page 233. Exogonium Purge Is perfectly hardy, at 
least, in certain districts in England—Gloucestershire for 
example—and it is a beautiful flower.—R. J. 
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THE SNOWFLAKES. 

Of these pretty bulbous plants, which are allied 
to the Snowdrop, there are several species in 
cultivation, but only two—the summer and the 
spring Snowflakes (Leuoojum wstivum and 
L. vernum)—and their varieties are common. 
The summer Snowflake is a tall, vigorous plant, 
that bears flowers on stalks from 1 foot to 1* feet 
high. The flowers are white drooping bells, 
marked with green both inside and out, and are 
produced in clusters of from four to eight 
blooms on each stem. The leaves are very 
numerous, and in shape like those of Daffodils. 
It blooms early in summer (in many places 
before spring has ended), and forms a pleasing 
object, either in the mixed border, or on the 
margins of shrubberies, where, in company with 
Solomon’s Seal, the grace of its pendent flowers 
will, perhaps, be even better appreciated. It 
thrives in almost any kind of soil, and is readily 
multiplied by separation of the bulbs. It is an 
excellent plant for the wild garden, and in¬ 
creases as rapidly as the common Daffodil under 
the same circumstances. 

The spring Snowflake is, without doubt, 
the most charming of its family—a brave little 
flower, blooming in the middle of March, with 

S ure-white bells of solid substance and glossy, 
ark-green leaves. Eaoh 
petal is prettily tipped 
with a distinct blotch, 
generally green, but in 
some cases nearly yel¬ 
low. When left alone 
for a few years, it in¬ 
creases mu oh in vigour 
and beauty. The clump 
which is shown in our 
engraving, has been un¬ 
touched for about five 
years; in another year 
it will be better for 
division. In another part 
of the same garden it 
pushes up boldly through 
dense carpets of silvery 
Saxifrages, its dark foli¬ 
age showing with striking 
effect against the pale 
metallic groundwork. It 
is also beautiful for plant¬ 
ing in Grass. Other culti¬ 
vated kinds are the small 
summer Snowflake—L. 

S ulchellum, or Hernan- 
ezi; the winter, and the 
rosy Snowflakes — L. 
hyemale and L. roseum. 


what a pity it is that people in England do not, 
by cutting them back earlier, induce them to 
come into flower in September, and early in 
October, instead of in the latter part of October 
and in chill November, when the poor things 
are often rendered so unsightly by the frost and 
wet. In my old home, in the south-west of 
England, this was often the case, and in the 
North of England and in Scotland, of course, 
matters would be even worse. The reason is 
often urged, “ Oh ! they flower when nothing 
else is in bloom but that seems to me to be 
rather a “ doubtful blessing,” when the flower - 
1 ing is of such short duration, and, although the 
Chrysanthemum isabeautiful greenhouse flower, 
! it never oomes to such perfection as when properly 

f ro wn in the open air. For my greenhouse plants 
found sulphate of ammonia a wonderful 
fertiliser, keeping the leaves a bright green down 
to and falling over the rim of the pot; about one 
teaspoonful to two gallons of water was 
sufficiently strong. I also find this solution 
excellent for Primulas, which do well with us— 
under glass, of course. I only use the above 
about once a week. Colonists feel a great pride 
' in getting the home favourites to thrive in exile. 
We have in our garden Lilacs, Laburnums, 
Hawthorns, white and pink La urns tin us, all 
doing remarkably well, and a Holly—but this 


NOTES FROM SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

When on a visit to 
England, in 1882, I hap¬ 
pened, in a stationer’s 
shop, to light upon a 

number of Gardening Illustrated. I bought 
it, and was much pleased with many useful 
hints contained therein. On returning to 
Adelaide I became a subscriber, remaining one 
ever since. It has often struck me (and 
especially since some queries appeared in your 
magazines as to plants, bulbs, &c., suitable for 
the climate of Australia) that a few words from ■ 
one who has lived some nine years in the colony, 
and who is interested, and has had some experi¬ 
ence in both outdoor gardening and gardening 
under glass, might be of interest to your 
readers. Our garden is some seventy miles 
inland from Adelaide, in a northerly direction, 
and has a good deal to contend with, both from 
drought in summer, accompanied often by hot, 
scorching winds, and somewhat severe frosts in 
winter, sometimes reaching far into the spring. 
Of all flowers 

I OIVE THE PALM TO CHRYSANTHEMUMS. In 
the open garden they are a grand success, and 
in the greenhouse they do well. We cut them 
back in January, or sometimes a little earlier, 
according to the season, and from the beginning 
of April to the end of May they are a mass of 
bloom. In spite of a long, dry, hot summer, 
often with scorching winds, such aB are never 
known in England, we have had a grand show, 
with only two or three good waterings in the 
course of four months, and with not ona drop 
of rain from the heavens/ Inave often-ifchpught 
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The spring Snowflake (Leuccjum vernum). 

last, I think, longs for a little snow, as it has 
grown very sparingly ; in the hills near 
Adelaide, however, it flourishes and bears 
berries, as in England. The plants are, of 
course, in full berry about June. The complete 
change as to season is at first somewhat con¬ 
fusing, but one soon becomes accustomed to it 
and learns to manage accordingly. 

Bedding plants, so called in England, remain 
with us all the year round in the ground. In 
the height of summer they look very dreary, 
but directly the first rains come, about April, 
they freshen up, and Verbenas, Snapdragons, 
Wallflowers, Stocks, &c., stand the winter frosts 
wonderfully. Geraniums suffer a good deal, 
but seldom die ; while Petunias seem indif¬ 
ferent alike to heat and cold, hot winds, 
and frosts, and are in bloom r early all 
the year. Some of the hardier Carnations 
flourish. I had one white Tree Carnation which 
was never entirely out of bloom for five years. 
Oleanders, pink, white, and red, single and 
double, grow as large shrubs, and the hotter the 
day, the better they seem to look. The frost 
checks them a little in winter, but, except that 
it pi events them from growing to a large size 
so rapidly, they seem none the worse for it. 
In and around Adelaide, where there is a 
constant supply of water laid on, many things 
flourish which we cannot attempt further north. 
Here, our only water supply consists of a well, 


which is not always to be depended on, and is 
also slightly brackish. This water we draw up 
by means of a windmill, and expose in a tank 
before using. We sometimes use a little rain¬ 
water from the dams ; but, as the water has to 
be carted from some distance, this is resorted to 
but seldom. I remember) some little time since, 
a correspondent inquiring as to 
Bringing bulbs to the Antipodes. I should 
suggest bringing a large quantity of Daffodils, 
as they grow well. I have never been able to 

g rocure the single English Daffodil at any 
orist’s, and if oue could get them, they would be 
4d. and 6d. a bulb. Most of the other Daffodils 
and Jonquils flourish, but they can be obtained 
here. I would also advise any one leaving England 
, during the winter, when the native Ferns are at 
I rest, bringing with them a quantity of roots, 
shaken dry and packed in silver sand. An 
ordinary biscuit-tin would answer the purpose, 
j The voyage never exceeds six weeks by 
steamer, and the Ferns, planted immediately on 
1 arrival, would repay all the trouble. I brought 
out, in pots, growing, one Lastrea, two Oak Ferns, 
and one Parsley Fern. In the tropics they looked 
most woe-begone, with stems several inohes 
i high, and the smallest amount of green frond 
at the top, but shortly after arriving, and find- 
j ing themselves in comfortable quarters (an 
unheated greenhouse), 
these died off, and proper 
fronds appeared, and, 
after three years, they 
are still flourishing. But 
I should strongly advise 
bringiug in sand, as so 
many more might be 
taken this way, with less 
trouble. The four Ferns 
I mentioned above, in 
very small pots, we kept 
in the cabin. I trusted 
some on deck during a 
previous voyage, under a 
steward s care, and they 
fell a prey to rats. Fear¬ 
ing to be tedious, I will 
not write more now, but 
I cannot close this with¬ 
out saying how much I 
appreciate Gardening 
Illustrated, and how 
many useful hints I have 
taken from it, not only 
how to tend and rear 
plants, but also house¬ 
hold recipes, especially 
those for bacon curing 
and Orange marmalade. 
I had never attempted 
either art in England, 
and I was thoroughly 
successful with them 
both.—A. R. D., South 
Australia. 

The blooming time 
of Chrysanthemums can 
hardly be called short when good foicers can be 
obtained from Octobe r to February , and this time 
is greatly extended if the summer blooming Chry¬ 
santhemums are taken into consideration .— Ed. 


Spanish Broom (Spartium j unceum). 

—When the flowering season of most of the 
different kinds of Broom is past, this one is at 
its best, and a goodly show it makes at the 
present time, as the curious Rush-like branches 
are crowded with large, rich golden-coloured 
blossoms, and, unless the weather be unusually 
dry, the specimens of it will continue to bloom 
for a considerable period. At the same time, 
it will resist drought better than most other 
shrubs, as the roots take a direct downward 
direction, and are, therefore, less susceptible to 
its influence than are those of shrubs that 
root near the surface. As the Spanish Broom 
will thus hold its own amongst most other 
shrubs with which it may be associated, it is 
useful for planting in a mixed border, and may 
be employed with advantage where a screen, or 
belt, of Evergreens is planted to shut out any 
unsightly object from view—as in the case of 
shrubs 5 feet or 6 feet high, the Spartium will 
tower above them, and give a goodly show of its 
beautiful golden blossom. It is a native of 
Spain, Portugal, and the south of France 
Seed is readily produced, from which plants 
can be raised in large quantities.—T. 
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BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS* 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of eharge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening, 57, Southamp ton-Street, Co vent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent te the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear tn mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiU be found in the different departments) 
Should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


17567.— Plants for shady walk.— Will any reader 
tell me what plants would grow in a very shady walk f— 
Enquirer. 

17568.— Tradescantla repens.—Will anyone kindly 
give me a few hints on the culture of Tradesoantia repens 7 
—Aristotle. 

17569. — CannaB.—Will any reader kindly state the 
treatment required for Cannes after the leaves die off ?— 
E. J. M., Withall Rectory. 

17570.— Begonia culture.—Will someone kindly tell 
me the treatment of tuberous Begonias after flowering ?— 
E. J. M., Withall Rectory. 

17671.—Caterpillars on Boses and Pelargo¬ 
niums. —I have some caterpillars on my Pelargoniums 
and Rose-trees. In what way can I get rid of them besides 
hand-picking ?-N. H. 

17572.— Making Lavender-water.— will anyone 
tell me how to make Lavender-water from the freshly-cut 
spikes? I have a quantity of flower, and desire so to 
utilise thsm.—E. Gibson. 

17573.—Tree roots for fernery.— Will any reader 
kindly tell me what are the beat kinds of tree roots with 
which to form a fernery ? I find that a fungus grows 
worse on some roots than on others.—II. R. F. 

17574.—A swarm of woodllce— My walls and 
rockeries are overrun with myriads of woodlioe. Traps 
have no perceptible effect iu dimishing their numbers. 
Is there no specific ? I have put in several toads.— 
W. M. O. 


17575.—Piles In greenhouse.—I am greatly troubled 
by flies in my greenhouse, especially the very large ones. 
They alight on all the bright flowers, and spoil them. 
If any reader will tell me a remedy, I shall feel greatly 
obliged.— N. H. j 

17576.—Pink bedding Pelargonium. — “ Ama¬ 
teur ” begs for the name of a good bright pink bedding 
Geranium. She finds Master Christine most disappoint¬ 
ing, as it flowers so late, and gees to seed so freely ; but 
that shade of pink in desired. 

17577.—Renewing Peach border.—I am thinking 
about taking out my Peach-trees, as they are getting old, 
and I should be glad to know what compost is required to 
make a new border, and, also, what is the best time of the 
year to plant them ? Will any fruit-growing reader help 
me ?— Young Gardener, Perth. 

17578.—Making coach-road.— I am going to make 
a ooach-road about 70 yards long. Would readers who 
have had experience in such work kindly give me some In¬ 
structions regarding it ? 1 have bv me about 40 loads of 
clinkers, Ac., which, I think, will do for the bottom. 
What is the depth required, width, Ac., at the end of road? 

I want to make a circle large enough for a carriage and 
pair to turn comfortably. What should the dimensions 
be?—C onstant Reader. 

17579.—Garden frame.—I am about to set up a 
frame (4 feet by 6 feet) in my garden, and should be glad 
of any directions as to the best way of having it fixed— 
whether the frame should stand on bricks or wood, and 
what height it should be from the ground. I intend to 
use the frame for Rose cuttings. Carnation cuttings, and 
such things. For these purposes, should I have a founda¬ 
tion of cinder-dust, or a bottom-heat of manure ? I should 
have no means of warming the frame, except by bottom- 
hsat from manure. What manure would be the best to 
use ?—P. Y. Z. 

17580.—Canary Creepers decaying.— Early in 
June last 1 bought five Canary Creepers (in pots), and 
planted them about a foot apart againBt the wall, facing due 
east, at the end of my garden here. The plants went on 
very well until within the last fortnight, when they began 
to turn yellow at the base, and this yellowness is rapidly 
extending itself up tbe plants, killing off the leaves as ft 
goes. From the present appearance of the plants, I fear 
they will die, unless I can ascertain what is tne best mode 
of treating them. The plants are being trained on wire 
netting nailed to the wall. 1 water them almost every 
evening, and use the hose, but have not given them 
manure of any kind. I ahould be most grateful if you 
could tell me the best way to bring them baok to health.— 
H. B. L. We fear you can do nothing to restore the 
plants ; but, doubtless, some readers wiU tell you how to 
avoid such a loss another year—E d. 


1758L— French system of growing Asparagus. 
—Please inform me whether Asparagus beds, made in the 
French way, should be raised above the surrounding sur¬ 
face or not. I believe the idea is to put each plant in a 
kind of pit originally ; but the question is—Should each 
plant be covered each year, so as to raise a mound over it 
as the growth tidies place, and, if so, how is this best 
done?— Amateur. *«* The Asparagus is planted in a 
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little trench, somewhat like a Celery trench, but not 
manured as the latter is. After the first year's growth, 
if the ground is not very rich, manure is added, and a 
little is given every year. This with the upward growth «f 
the plants gradually raises the ground around the collars, 
and by the time, they are three years old, and have a good 
heap of fine mould about thee crowns, the bed is naturally 
raised up a little. Trenches should be S feet or U feet 
apart. We have just completed a plantation at 0 feet 
apart, being convinced that the common way is wrong .— 
Ed.__ 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice en the various subjects, 

17582.—Planting Boses and Rhododendrons 
(B. E. R.).— September is the best time to plant these. 

17583. — TropcBOlum aaureum (Anont/mow*).—The 
blue-flowsred Tropaeolum is essentially a greenhouse plant. 

1758*. — Tomatoes cracking (Belvidere). — The 
cracking is probably due to excessive moisture. See reply 
to “ B. E. R.*’ 

175S5.—Culture of Raspberries (E. J. Luff).— 
You will find an article on the culture of the Raspberry in 
next week’s issue. 

175S6.— Book on Orchids (Virtu*).—Mr. Buvbidge’s 
book will help you ; but Orchid literature Is rather behind 
the time. 

17587.— Filmy Ferns under stage (J. W. A.).— 
Yes; filmy Ferns would grow in shade under a stage, pro¬ 
vided the house is not draughty. 

17588. — Making fernery in greenhouse 
(J. V. A.). —Certainly; there is no better time than the 
present to begin making a fernery. 

17689.—Peach-trees out-of-doors (61 Tood).— 
You will find a good article on the management of Peach- 
trees grown out-of-doors in Ne. 356. 

17590.— Yarrow on lawns (Kathan).— The beet of 
all renftdies is to root it out. It is a work involving 
labour, but it saves trouble in the end. 

17591.—Planting Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, 
See. (Amateur Subscriber ).—It is not too late to sow 
these plants—this is just the right time to do so. 

17592.—Columbines (O. H. P .).—You can sow seed 
of Columbines either now or in spring. You will find full 
information respecting these plants in recent numbers. 

17593. -Winter temperature for Allamanda 
(B. of B.). —The temperature should range between 
60 degs. and 70 degs.; 80 degs. would certainly be too 
high 

17594.— Yuccas (Red-hill).—We do not know what 
you mean, and there must be a mistake somewhere. 
Yuccas are not bulbous plants, and they are perfectly 
hardy. 

17596.— Decaying Passion-flower (Riga).— Cut 
away the decayed part of the stem, and, if the plant is in 
good health, it will quickly send out shoots from the 
sound part. 

175M.— Lilium Harris! after flowering (Bar¬ 
tholomew, Egham),—' Certainly not; do not disturb your 
Lily after it dies down. Put a little litter over it In winter, 
and let it alone. 

17697 — Peat litter (J. W. A.),— The soil of which 
you send a specimen is peaty, and may serve the same 

f mrpose as peat. We have, however, had no experience 
n the use of peat litter. 

17598.—Peas for exhibition (Winchcombite).— You 
oannot keep back any particular pods which are a fort¬ 
night too early for exhibition. All you can do is to 
gather the Gld pods, and encourage others. 

17599. — Canterbury Bells not blooming 
(Attius).—They will flower next year. Enoourage them 
to make strong growth, and the longer the season of 
flowering is deferred the finer will the plants be. 

17600.— Melons cracking (Dr. King).—We think 
the unsatisfactory condition of your Melons is due to over- 
watering, which is one cause of csacking in Melons. 
Keep them drier, and they will probably be all right. 

17601.—Turnips decaying (Young Gardener).— 
Tbe symptonn are those of over-manuring. Turnips like 
liberal treatment; but, when too much forced, decay often 
sets in, and such is, probably, the oause of your failure. 

17602 . — Pruning Currant and Gooseberry 
bushes (W. B. L., Leicester).— They may be pruned at 
any time during winter. We will publish an artiole on 
the subject, giving you the information you seek, in good 
time. 

17603.—Heliotrope late in flowering (Eeotor).— 
We cannot say why your Heliotrope is late in flowering. 
It ought to have bloomed before now. You should have 
sent a specimen of the insect, and then we should be able 
to assist you. 

17604.—Begonia fuchsioides (Constant Reader). 
—Plants may be raised from cuttings at any time of the 
year when a temperature of 60 degs. or 66 degs. oaa be 
kept up at night You will find a note on the subject in 
another column. 

17605.—Tree Peeonies (J. Daman).— There are many 
varieties of the Tree Peony—P. Moutan—ranging from 
pure white to deep crimson. Some nurserymen have 
made these plants a specialty, and you will be able to 
procure them from several of the larger firms. 

17606.—Book on grafting (A. Knight).—We pre¬ 
sume you mean “grafting." Baltet’s “ Art of Grafting" 
is the best; but we should advise you to oonsult the 
simple artioles on the subject that have appeared in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated. See number for Maroh 20th. 

17607.— Rose Celeste (R. IT.).—This is a beautiful 
and very fragrant Rose, with handsome foliage. If, how¬ 
ever, as you say, no RoBes of any class will grow in your 
locality, it is doubtful whether you will be more success¬ 
ful with this. It is, however, well worth the triaL 
17608.— Variegated Oolt’s-foot as an edging 
(Amateur).— The variegated kind will probably not oome 


true from seed ; but every morsel of the root will strikei 
so there is no difficulty in propagating it. It is, however* 
one of the worst edgings that can be used, as the planta 
do not keep their place, but reappear, as you observe, 
most irregularly. 

17609 —Unsuccessful window garden (J. F. 
Fox). —Your specimens seem to show that there is not 
enough light, in the position in which the plants are 
kept, to promote healthy growth. The plants are weak, 
and, consequently, cannot produce floweis. You give us 
no information about the position, so w f e can judge only 
from your specimens. 

17610.— Gathering Tobacco leaves (Rev. Lloyd 
Sanders ).—You will find in Gardening tor May 1st aa 
article dealing with the cultivation of Tobacco. In it, it Is 
stated—“ la order to know if the Tobacco is ripe, double 
the point of the leaf upwards between the Angers and 
thumb. If limp, it is not fit to be cut; but if the under¬ 
side of the leaf cracks sharp when doubled, it is ripe.” For 
after treatment see the article referred to. 

17611.—Laying out garden (Nemo, Southsea ).— 
With a plot 6 feet wide it would, perhaps, be difficult to 
make an arrangement that would give you more satisfac¬ 
tion than that shown iu your plan, and we see no reason 
why you should not succeed in carrying it out. Be sure 
to plaut the Crocuses not later than October, by which 
time the bedding plants will be out of flower, and all the 
plants that you show in the plan will be out of flower in 
time for the bedding plants whioh you wish to put in at 
the end of May. 

17612.— Wireworms on Carrots (G. A. F.).— 
We fear there is not much chance of saving the rest of 
the crop from injury. Potatoes buried in the soil form a 
good trap ; a stick should be placed through each Potato 
to show its position. Visit the traps frequently, and de¬ 
stroy the worms found therein. When a crop is cleared, 
a dredging with salt and fresh air-slaked lime is said to 
assist in getting rid of them ; if you dig the surfaoe, ysu 
will expose the worms to birds, which are fond of them. 
Try tftiese and other remedies, which you will find described 
in back numbers. 

17613.—Caterpillar (Isaac A. Evans).— The eater- 
pillar you sent is that of the Puss Moth (Cerura vinula), a 
common insect. The caterpillars feed on the Poplar, 
Willow, and Sallow, and are not often abundant enough to 
do much harm.—G. S. S. 

I76l4.-Pear leaves diseased (IF. Price Hughes). 
—The Pear leaves, covered on the upper surface with 
yellow blotches, which are in turn spotted with minuta 
black spots, are infested to an extreme degree with a 
microscopic fungus named Sphierella insequalis. The ail¬ 
ment may possibly not recur. Waves of such plasues, at 
times, pass over certain temporarily unfortunate districts. 
-W. G. S. 

17615.—Tea Roses (Dijon). —Gloire de Dijon is gener¬ 
ally classed as a Tea Rose. To be enabled to distinguish 
Tea Roses from any others you must have a knowledge of 
the general characters of the various families of Roses; a 
little observation of both Hybrid Perpetuals and Teas 
should soon show you the difference. The latter have 
generally more pointed flower-buds, and, for the most 
part, the plants are weaker in growth.—J. C. C. 

17616.—Tomatoes bursting ( B. E. R .).—Cracking 
of fruit of any kind when ripening is generally owing to 
an excess of moisture in the soil when the crop is finishing. 
In some cases this may have been brought into greater 
prominence by previous dryness, causing a tightening of 
the skin. It is always good practice to give Tomatoes in 
pots a rich top dressing just when the fruits begin to 
ripen. This enables the plants to finish off the fruit pro¬ 
perly, without any special aid from the water-pot, beyond 
what is customary for health.—H. 

17617. — Marechal Nisi Rose not growing 
(Portsmouth).— You had better take up your plant at 
once, and, if you want to try to preserve it, put it into a 
pot, and place it inside the house. It would he best to 
get a young plant to put in its place without any delay. 
Your old plant resents being moved, probably because its 
roots were injured, and it may or may not recover. In 
any oa be, you will gain time by planting a young one. 
You ahould get a plant sufficiently tall to permit of the 
stem reaching inside the house at onoe.— C. 

17618.—Apple-trees failing (H. IF.;.— Your soil 
seems to be of an inferior quality for fruit trees, and the 
difference between the two sets of trees from the two 
different nurseries may arise in this way. The trees 
obtained from the large nursery may have come off a good 
fruit soil, and if planted in soil of an inferior character 
they would go back in the way described, whilst those 
obtained from the other nursery may have been reared in 
a more hardy manner. It is good practioe to move 
trees from an inferior to a better position, but it is not 
wise to reverse this order of things.—H. 

17619 —Rose leaves diseased (H. J. Ransley).— 
The Rose leaf covered on its underside with minute nlack 
spots, as if the leaf had been peppered with black pepper, 
is the ultimate or reeting-spore condition of “Orange 
fungus," named Phraginidiuin raucronatum. All leaves 
in this state should be gathered and burnt, as they carry 
myriads of spores er seeds in a hybernatiDg state, whioh 
are capable of reproducing “Orange fungus” on Roses 
next year. Tbe seoond leaf with yellow spots is an early 
condition of the same malady of Roses; this is the true 
“ Orange fungus ” of gardeners-the Coleosporium pingue 
of botanists. Such leaves should be gathered and de¬ 
stroyed.—W. G. S. 

17620.—Blanched Carrots (Wilhelm, Aberdeen).— 
If you had seat us one or two of the Carrots, we might, 
perhaps, have been better able to help you. Inferior 
Carrots may often be traced to the employment of badly- 
selected seeds of an inferior strain; or the soil and 
manures used may be unsuitable. The maggot makes Ita 
appearance about this time, aud, if badly attacked, the 
cha-acter and appearance of the roots are completely 
changed It is, perhaps, too late to attempt remedial' 
measures for this season, except as an experiment; and. 
with this object in view, we would recommend a measured 
space to be watered with paraffin oil and water, at the rate 
of half-a-gill to four gallons of water. The oil and water 
should be well stirred just before it is used ; and the soil 
ia whioh the roots are growing should be thoroughly 
moistened.—H. 
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17621.—Club-rooted Greens (Haslemere).— This 
Bubject baa often been referred too. Clubbing in Greens 
is caused by an insect, and it is not often troublesome in 
well-cultivated gardens, where a proper rotation of crops 
is carried out. The club must have been present when 
the plants were set out, and, if the warts had been pinched 
off with the thumb-nail, a small white maggot would have 
been found, and if this maggot had been destroj ed, and 
the roots dipped in a puddle of soot and manure made in 
a pail, the chances are that nothing more would have 
been seen of the club ; but a real permanent cure can only 
be obtained by trenehing up the la^d deeply, and then 
dressing it freely with such cleaning matters as soot, 
lime, and salt, and by following out a regular system of 
rotation—so far, at least, as not to permit two crops of 
Greene or Cabbages to follow each other.—H. 

17622.—Chrysanthemum culture (J. A. R.) — 
The shoots and blooms to be removed from your Chrysan¬ 
themums will depend entirely upon the purposes for which 
they are required ; but, if needed for general decorative 
effect, with an eye at the same time to good-sized blooms, 
each plant may safely be allowed to carry four or five 
shoots, as, in disbudding, the blooms can be thinned down 
to one on each shoot, if requisite. At the same time, a fair¬ 
sized plant will safely carry more than four or five blooms, 
so that, when the upper portion of the shoots branch out, 
a couple or more may be left on each; but this will depend 
upon the purposes for which the plants are required, their 
size, and other particulars, so that no hard and fast line 
can be laid down in this respect. The fewer blooms there 
are on a plant the larger they grow, as a matter of coarse; 
but too much can bo sacrificed to mere size, for, where 
plants are grown to supply the huge blooms that are seen 
at many exhibitions, they are allowed to run up with a 
single stem, and, when this is crowned with but a solitary 
flower, they are by no meung attractive.—T. 

17623.—Propagating' Hydrangeas (J. A. R.).— 
Hydrangeas will strike readily enough from cuttings at 
any time duting the growiug season, and they may be put 
in now; but no time should be lost, as the wood is* rapidly 
hardening. The shoots should be cut off at the second 
joint, and, the bottom pair of leaves being removed, the 
cuttings are complete. They may then be dibbled into 
pots of open sandy soil, pressed rather firmly, and, after a 
thorough watering, placed in a frame, and kept close and 
shaded till rooted. If there is no frame at hand suitable 
for the purpose, something else can be found to pre¬ 
vent evaporation. A hand-glass, large bell-glass, or even 
a box with a square of glass over the top, will answer just 
as well. In any case, the glass must be takes off every 
day or two for a little while to examine the cuttings and 
prevent deoay, while care must be taken to keep them 
shaded. In this way, they root very quickly during the 
early part of the summer, but will take longer now. They 
will also, though the risk is greater, strike root dibbled 
in the open ground, provided a sheltered spot is chosen 
for their recepti on.—T. _ 

NAMES OP PLANTS. 

Names Of plants. — A. M., North Notts. — Eryn- 
gium alpinum (double involucre is characteristic of the 

species); Splrsoa arhcfolia.- Widdoioson.—3, Phygelius 

capensis.- Morley Stevenson .—Leycesteria formosa.- 

Rev. P. Lilly— 1, Crinum capense ; 2, Spiraa ari ip folia ; 

8, Sedum spurium ; 4, Aster laovis.- J. Dugan —Looks 

like the common Field Pea ; but, as we have not at hand 
the means of comparison, we do not attempt to name varie¬ 
ties of things of this sort.- K F. L .—Lilium testaceum ; 

Polypodium appendiculatum.- Scolopendritim. — l, 

Aquilegia californica ; 2, Salvia patens.- M. Robinson. 

—1, Eryngium alpinum ; 2, Leycesteria formosa ; 3, Sedum 

spurium ; 4, Mimulus cardinalis.- A. G., Llwynduris. — 

Staphylea pinnata (Bladder-nut).- R. McWhirter.— 1, 

Grass of Parnassus (Parnassia palustris); 2, Common Bog 
Asphodel (Narthscium ossifragum); 3, Purple or Water 

Avers (Qeum rivale).- Aristotle.— The plant is Oxalis 

Acetosella, a weed. It requires no cultivation ; put it in 

any sunny place, and it will grow.- Wild Floicer.— 

Letter illegible. 1, Canterbury Bell or Blue Foxglove 
(Campanula Trachelium); 2, May Weed (Matricaria 
inodora); 3, Looks like one of the St. John’s Worts 
(Hypericum pulchrum), but specimen is poor ; one plant 
without label is the common Self-heal (Pruaella vulgaris). 
- Mrs. Lyle.—I, Actsea racemosa ; 2, Campanula car- 

? *tica ; 3, C. persicifolia.- S. C. Payne, Jlarbomc.— 

eJlow Meadow Rue (Thalictrum flavum).- C. K.— 

Tamarisk (Tamarix gallica). Cuttings may be put in 

under a hand glass at any time.- A. U.—l, Species of 

Gypsophila (specimen withered); 2, Achillea Eupatorium ; 

3, Medicago sativa ; 4, Apparently Lycopsis arvensis.- 

Nemo, Dublin. -Cyperus alternifoflua. — Bell.— Looks 

like the common hardy Fuchsia coccinea, which is a good 

plant in its way.- Woodlands —Varieties of Japanese 

Maples (Acer polymorphum); note next week.- Acme. 

—1, Tradescantia virginica; 2, Cephalaria tatariea ; 3, 
Lysimachia ciliata ; 4, Potent ilia argyrophylla atro-san- 

guinea.- F,. K. S.—l, Malva moschata alba; 2, White 

Uodttia, probably Whitneyi.- M. A. B.— The Fern en¬ 

closed is a variety of the Lady Fern, aamed Athyrium 
Filix-fmmina mucronatmn. The proper time to divide a 
double or triple crown is when the plant is at rest, and 
just before it starts into new growth in February or March, 

when it will not suffer through the operation.- J. W. D. 

—Galeopsis versicolor.- J. S.B. —Phyteuma orbiculare. 

Name of fruit.— J. W. if.—The Gooseberries ap¬ 
pear to be Crown Bob ; but your trees are probably not 
in good condition. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. R. D., South A ustralia. —The earthenware jars, illus¬ 
trated in the number for March 27th, may be procured 

from Mr. B. S. Williams, Nurseryman, of Holloway, N.- 

Puzzled, Bolton. —You can get the book on window gar¬ 
dening from either of the firms mentioned in the adver¬ 
tisement. There is nothing about bulbs in the advertise¬ 
ment you eend us. Have you cut out the wrong one ?- 

F. M. S.—Ot course, you can still claim payment of wages 

that became due last December- W. D.— The diseases 

of cats are rather out of our way. You had better send 

the query to the Field. - Mark Smith —We cannot tell 

you the name of the publishers. 


Catalogues received.— Little Booke of Daffodils. 
Wm. Baylor Hartland, 24, Patrick-street, Cork.- Flower 

Roots. Waite, Nashe, and Co , 79, Southwark-street, 
London, S. E. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

Winter-flowering plants.— Those who 
desire a good supply of cut flowers, or flower¬ 
ing plants, during the winter months, must 
not delay in preparing their stock of plants, 
ae it is upon the care bestowed on the 
plants during the long days of sunshine that the 
floriferousness of the plants, in the short dark 
days of winter, will depend. With the plants that 
flower naturally during the winter, or that are 
induced to do so by special treatment, it is of 
great importance that the pots should be well 
filled with roots, and the growth well matured. 
Amongst the most useful we have yet tried may 
be mentioned Abutilons, which really flower 
all the year ; they should be divested of bloom 
now, and repotted so as to give an impetus to 
growth in the autumn, as they flower from 
every joint of the young wood. Boule de 
Neige is the best white, but the coloured 
varieties, like A. Thompsoni, are very pretty. 
Bouvardias are very useful, both as pot plants 
and for cutting; they may be treated like 
Fuchsias, dried off after they cease flowering, 
kept in a cool place, cut down close in spring, 
and grown on in warm pits, or houses, until 
June, when they do well in open air until 
September. Chrysanthemums, of late kinds, to 
come in after the ordinary stock is over, will now 
be growing freely, as it is quite possible to have 
them in quantity until February. It seems 
hardly necessary to try to prolong the season 
beyond that date, as they would dash with so 
many beautiful spring flowers. Some of the best 
late kinds are Ethel Sarnia, Meg Merrilies, 
Grandiflora, and Rex Rubrorum ; but nearly all 
the mid-season kinds may be induced to 
flower very late by propagating late, or cut¬ 
ting down at midsummer; the bloom is 
smaller, but they are much more valuable. 
Cyclamens are now starting to grow freely, 
and repotting, if not yet done, must be seen to 
at once ; keep shaded from bright sunshino. A 
frame, with gentle bottom heat, is a good place 
to give them a start, and when well rooted, a 
shelf near the glass suits well. The Arum 
Lily (Calla tethiopica), if not planted out, 
should he repotted and encouraged to grow 
freely, if the plants are required to flower early. 
Single crowns are the ones to produce fine 
spathes. Any pots crowded with suckers 
should be shaken out and parted, as the small 
ones rob the large flowering ones. Eupatoriums 
are useful plants for cutting, their white feathery 
flowers being produced so plentifully. Give 
them a final shift into flowering pots, and pinch 
out the points, if showing flower too soon ; this 
will induce more bushy growth, and an abund¬ 
ance of flower sprays in winter. Pelargoniums 
of the free-flowering section, like Vesuvius, 
Wonderful, or Henry Jacoby, should now be 
getting well reoted. Keep all blooms «ff, and 
keep them m an open, sunny position ; they 
will bring a fine display of bloom if kept in a 
temperature of 55 degrees. Violets, both single 
and double, must have plenty of water in dry 
weather, and all runners should be cut close off, 
to concentrate the strength in the crown. 
•Syringe the foliage after hot days, and if not 
growing freely, give a little guano, or liquid 
manure, and prepare a frame next month for 
their reception.— James Groom, Gosport . 

The Fuchsia-like Begonia. — I have 
managed to obtain good blooming plants of 
Begonia fuchsioides during the first year of 
growth. I put in cuttings about the middle of 
January, insert them in equal parts of peat and 
sand, and plunge them in a good bottom-heat, 
with a bell-glass over them. In three weeks’ 
time they are well rooted, are then potted off 
into 5-inch pots, and again plated in a little 
bottom-heat, where they can have a moist 
atmosphere. They grow rapidly in such a situa¬ 
tion, and are never allowed to get pot bound. 
By July or August we have had plants 6 feet 
high and 3 feet through, covered with scarlet 
flowers. I use' a compost of three parts strong 
maiden loam, two parts mushroom-bed dung, 
and one part sand, with a plentiful intermixture 
of rough charcoal. The plants grow rapidly, 
push out laterals plentifully, and from August 
until Christmas, and even later, they are one 
mass of bloom. Up to August they may l e 
grown in a stove, and afterwards moved to the 
conservatory. Some growers recommend stunt¬ 
ing them in small pots to make them bloom, 


but that process destroys the beauty of the 
foliage, and cause them to produce puny flowers. 
The pots in which they are to flower should be 
about 20 inches deep, by 19 inches wide ; and 
if they are grown properly they require all that 
room. Do not at any time allow them to want 
water ; they absorb a large quantity in summer, 
and if the supply is not sufficient they turn 
yellow. They are gross feeders, and may be 
watered with soot-water or manure-water, in 
the proportion of three quarts to four gallons of 
water. When they have done bloomiDg, the 
plants should be returned to the stove, where 
they will soon begin to grow again, but in order 
to keep up a stock of fine healthy plants, I 
would recommend that cuttings be struck each 
year in the way I have indicated.— J. R. 

17415.—Leaves of herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias turning yellow.—Too much 
shade, or too much moisture at the roots, will 
cause the leaves to turn yellow ; but I should 
say that your plants were not sufficiently 
nourished in the spring. You should have given 
them some liquid manure, or soot-water, as soon 
as you saw the first change of colour in the 
leaves. To pot-bound plants, a dose of Clay’s 
fertiliser is beneficial, if given just as the 
flower-stems begin to rise. Are you sure your 
plants get sufficient change of air?— J. C. C. 

17476.—Propagating Rochea falcata. 
—This plant can be propagated by stripping o ff 
single leaves and inserting them in pots of sand 
or very sandy soil. The leaves will strike root, 
and push up a new plant from their base, w hen 
they should be potted off, and treated like 
established plants. When putting in the leaf 
cuttings, the bottom portion must not be buried 
more than an inch in the soil, and, as the leaves 
are then liable to topple over, each should be 
secured in position by a small stick. A shelf in 
a light part of the greenhouse, or in a sunny 
window, is a very suitable spot for the cuttings, 
and, from their succulent character, they will 
need but little water. Besides the mode above 
recommended, if the plant, or plants, are tall, 
the top can be safely cut off and inserted as a 
cutting, while the shoots that are pushed out 
from the cut portion can, when large enough, 
be treated in the same way. Above all, avoid 
over-watering. —T. 

17417.—Plants for cold greenhouse.— 
In my greenhouse, a small span roof, getting little 
sun, especially in winter, and with a minimum 
temperatureofabout40degs. Fahr., Lonicerasem- 
pervirens does fairly well, and produces beautiful 
scarlet flowers through the summer. It pro¬ 
duced flowers, indeed, last winter, but they were 
scarcely worthy of the name, and dropped off 
almost immediately. I have also Marshal 
Niel, but cannot say that it thrives ; the leaves 
become blighted, and the flowers wither before 
opening. In such a house, I find it inadvisable 
to try to keep up a high temperature in winter, 
as heat, in a confined spaoe, without sufficient 
sunlight, seems only to stimulate an unhealthy 
growth, apt to become blighted. I do not find 
it worth while to flower Cyclamens and Prim¬ 
ulas, as they can be purchased in flower so 
cheaply, and much earlier than I can get them 
to flower. Succulent plants are easy to grow 
on a shelf near the light, and some of them 
flower in winter— e.g. t Crassula lactea, Eche- 
veria retusa, and Epiphyllum. Imantophvllum 
miniatum and Sparmannia africana will bloom 
in such a house, but in early spring rather than 
winter. Ferns grow well in a shady house ; 
the climbing Fern, Lygodium scandens, does 
well with me. Diplacus glutinosus (orange- 
buff), and Plumbago capensis (slaty-blue), are 
good flowering climbers. On the other hand, 
no Tropceolum will flower in my house, nor do 
bulbs do well.—H. F. P. 

17414.— Fuchsia fulgens not blooming.— It is 
not unusual for this Fuchsia to behave in the way you 
describe. It is hardly possible to account for it. Exces¬ 
sive heat will cause the flower-buds to drop, and so will 
dryntss in the soil ; but I think that, in your case, exces¬ 
sive vigour is the cause. No doubt your plants will 
b?have better as soon as they have filled the pots with 
roots.—J. 0. C. 


Notice to Correspondents.— Correspondents who 
urish plants named during the summer months are re¬ 
quested to forward specimens properly packed in either 
woolen or tin boxes. We frequently receive plants for 
naming which are so withered as to be absolutely unrecog¬ 
nisable, and the senders are, consequently, disappointed. 
Almost any material should be used lor packing in pre¬ 
ference to cotton wool. 
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TRHB8 AND SHRUBa 

TAPERING DECIDUOUS TREES IN THE 
LANDSCAPE. 

The illustration shows how beautiful deciduous 
pointed trees very often aro in the landscape, 
and 1 advise tree planters not to pay nearly so 
much attention to conifers as they generally do. 
Many readers of Oardknino live in, or near, 
great towns and cities, and should bear in mind 
that ooniferous trees and shrubs have by no 
means the value generally attributed to them. 
The nursery trade, unfortunately, took them 
up for their beauty, and made them predomi¬ 
nate—no doubt largely supported by public 
taste ; but the truth is that for the greater 
number of gardens in Britain, the best of all 
trees and shrubs are those that lose their leaves 
in winter—what I call summer leafing trees. 
The life of an evergreen tree or shrub, in the 
majority of British gardens, is a short, and not 
a very happy one. Fresh from the nursery, it 
is tolerable for the first few years—although 
scarcely so much as that can be said of the very 
expensive conifers and Bays planted in Hyde- 


lacea; but, even where they do well, I distinctly 
old that they are not quite so beautiful as the 
summer-leafing trees, from the taperingLombardy 
Poplar to the beautiful spreading Cookspur 
Thorn, and all the the trees of the northern and 
mountain world, with all their infinite variety 
and beauty of branch, and twig, and flower, and 
leaf. When the evergreen is an ever-black, or 
an ever-dirty, it is intolerable. I hope that 
some day our cities and towns will be purified 
of smoke, so that a greater number of ever¬ 
greens may be grown in them in health and 
Beauty ; but I write with the clearest conviction 
that the public generally pay far too muoh 
attention to these trees, and this conviction is 
based on the observation of many town gardons 
in our own oountry and in others. R. 


HOW TO GRAFT RHODODENDRONS. 

Wii kn grafting Rhododendrons the plants should 
be placed under glass, and kept quite close till a 
union is effected, when air can be given by 
degrees till they are sufficiently established to 
be fully exposed. To graft Rhododendrons, 
either as dwarfs or standards, the stock must be 


case is at hand for the reception of the plants. 
From tho close fibrous nature of the Rhodo¬ 
dendron roots, the plants may bo lifted when 
required for grafting, and need not be established 
in pots like many other subjects ; indeed, pots 
are not necessary, as the plants can be placed 
close together, and the roots covored with soil, 
but it is generally preferred to pot them, as they 
can then bo shifted about at any timo. In the 
case of tall specimens, they can be laid down 
if the structure is not of sufficient height, 
for in a close frame, water will not be often 
needed, though, when necessary, the plants 
must, of course, be raised up for the purpose. 
In nurseries where grafting Rhododendrons is 
carried out extensively, they are placed in a 
cold frame within a propagating house, being 
thus under double glass, the better to exclude 
air. A gentle heat of about 50 degs , rising 
10 degs. during the day, is a good temperature 
to bj maintained till a union is effected. T. 


Monkshood.—With reference to a note 
on page 270, in which it is stated that the root 
is the only poisonous part of the Monkshood 
plant, a correspondent sends us a cutting from 
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park a few years ago. The end is sad and 
grimy, and death soon comes. But things are 
wholly different with summer leafing trees and 
shrubs, and they often do very well in the heart 
of London. This foot is well-shown by the 
Planes in the west-central squares, the Fig 
trees growing in the closest neighbourhoods 
of central D>ndon, the Hawthorns in the 
parks, and by numerous other trees that 
grow in our cities and towns. These trees are 
at rest in the winter, when the house-fires are 
alight, and generally come into leaf and life 
again by the time they are put out. They 
annually cast their leaves, ana by this means 
part with much that is injurious to the tree that 
keeps its leaves on in winter. In point of 
beauty it is very rarely indeed that an ever¬ 
green tree equals a deciduous one. I know this 
is not the view that presents itself to the simple 
gardening mind, and to the nurseryman ; but 
it is the true view, notwithstanding. They are 
so muoh occupied with their little "specimens,” 
and in making extinguishers of them, that they 
do not see what beauty really means A decid¬ 
uous tree in winter is with us, in nine cases out 
of ten, more beautiful than an evergreen tree, 
with, perhaps, the single exception of the Scotch 
Fir. Of course, eyeegreen trees foave their 
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and cleanly grown, with the bark in a 
resh and healthy condition. The method com¬ 
monly employed is that known as saddle-graft¬ 
ing, in which the scion is split and the stock 
formed in the shape of a wedge, but side-graft- 
iug may be, and often is, used. Spring is the 
best time to perform this operation, though it 
may be done at almost any season, except in the 
winter. It may be carried out successfully at 
the present time if proper care bo taken, and 
without a due share of attention, at no time can 
Rhododendrons be grafted successfully. If 
spring is chosen, the stocks roust be taken 
indoors about a month before they are required, 
in order to get the sap in full circulation. March 
j is a good month for grafting, and when that 
operation is performed the stook must be 
headed down to the base of the preceding year’s 
growth, and then the upper part fashioned 
iu the form of a wedge. The graft (which 
must be a good healthy shoot of the preceding 
year) has then a wedge shaped piece removed 
in order to fit the stock; this work must 
be neatly performed, otherwise the bark will 
be bruised. The whole must then be tied firmly 
in position with soft cotton, and the point of 
union can be covered with grafting wax ; but 
that is not necessary, provided a good, air-tight 


an Irish paper, giving the account of an inquest 
held on the body of a child aged 15 mmths. 
It is Btited that the woman in charge of the 
child gave her " a blue flower, called Monks¬ 
hood, to play with, when it ate the flower and 
became ill. A doctor was sent for, and made 
every effort to restore the child to health, but 
it succumbed on the following day. The jury 
returned a verdict of ‘ Accidentally poisoned. 1 ” 

The white-mtrained Bank Sedge 
(Garex riparia albo-marginata) is a 
really handsome plant for cutting, or even 
for pot work. It is 18 inches to 2 feet high, of 
good substance, with a whip-like habit; the 
pale green blades are broadly edged with white 
—a clean-looking white ; these are qualities to 
satisfy most tastes. It may also be added that 
it cuts in natural tufts, having a sort of knobbed 
base ; moreover, it is one of those Grasses that 
do not deteriorate in effect when in flower, for 
the blooms are pretty, and not too conspicuous 
even for a Grass. Many Grasses grown are not 
so valuable as this. A Carex may not sound 
tempting for a border, but let it once be tried, 
and its indispensable qualities will dispose of all 
objections. It should be said that it needs light 
soil, plenty of manure, and frequent root 
division.—J. W. 

Original from 
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THE USE OF THE SYRINGE. 

I have often regretted that the syringe cannot 
be dispensed with altogether, for I believe that 
if some other means could be found of counter¬ 
acting atmospheric dryness than that of wetting 
the foliage ot plants so frequently, they would 
gain thereby in health. Where the syringe is 
often used, the leaves frequently have a dull, 
soiled appearance, caused by the earthy matter 
held in solution in the water employed. If 
water used for sprinkling could be filtered, this 
discolouration of the foliage would be avoided ; 
but very few plant growers can employ 
filtered water, and where much lime is present 
in the water the plants soon present a dirty 
appearance if syringed daily. I remember, 
when in a large plant-growing establishment, 
that one of the young men in charge of some of 
the warm houses saved himself much labour in 
cleansing the foliage by a very simple expedient. 
None of us could understand why his plants 
always looked bright and clean, notwith¬ 
standing that he never sponged them ; but it 
was eventually discovered that the secret con¬ 
sisted in a shallow wicker basket, filled with 
fine pebbles, suspended under the tap, from 
whioh the water dripped slowly, so that in this 
simple way it became quite cleansed of impurities 
and left absolutely no stain on the foliage. A 
gardener of some experience once remarked to 
me that one great fault of young handB is that 
they do not use the syringe freely enough ; now 
my impression is, that young gardeners are, in 
a general way, too fond of wetting plants over¬ 
head. There is a natural inclination to give 
plants under glass a shower bath, because it 
makes them look fresh and nice for the moment, 
but 1 feel sure that debility is often induced 
thereby, especially if the proper moment for 
riving water is not chosen. Nothing will lower 
the vital force of a plant sooner than wetting 
the foliage so late in the day that the moisture 
cannot dry off by night—the more so if the 
structure is tightly dosed. Do this a few days 
running and the plants will show a weary look, 
and the natural lustre, which those of active 
functions possess, willgive place to a dull greyish 
hue, on which every stain which the water 
leaves will show up very distinctly. 

In very hot weather, when the air through¬ 
out the day seems to be almost entirely deprived 
of its moisture, one cannot err in thoroughly 
moistening every leaf twice a day, but there 
are times when a sprinkle in the morn¬ 
ing of each day is quite enough. Sometimes 
the weather is bright in the morning, becoming 
somewhat overcast in the afternoon; then no 
syringing should be done after midday. 1 have 
linown a practice to be made of syringing warm 
houses twice a day, no matter what the weather 
might be, but 1 never saw really good plant 
culture carried out under such circumstances. 
A moment’s reflection will tell us that the only 
advantage in moistening the foliage is to arrest 
evaporation and create atmospheric moisture, 
ana that, in dull weather, it cannot be 
needed. Even when the days are bright, 
but not hot, there is often no necessity for 
syringing, for a certain amount of dryness in the 
air is indispensable to the building up of the 
tissues of the foliage. Even when dryness seems 
to too nearly approach aridity, the correct 
balance can often be restored by damping down 
the paths and stages. This gi yea more natural 
conditions, because the moisture passes upwards 
through the plants in the same way that it rises 
from the ground in the open. An occasional 
good washing is much better than the constant 
daily sprinkling. I have known plants to be 
syringed regularly, and yet fall a prey to red 
spider, the reason being that the water never 
touched this pest in its secure retreats on the 
undersides of the leaves. Many warm-house 
plants, such as Clerodendrons, Linutbs, Dra¬ 
caenas, Ac , are extremely liable to the attacks 
of this insect, and unless the water spray is 
brought to bear directly upon them pretty fre¬ 
quently, it leads a happy life and multiplies 
exceedingly. In the case of all plants liable to 
be thus infested, a practice should be made of 
well washing the under surfaces of the leaves 
onoe or twice a week. 1 feel sure, however, 
that generous culture is one of the best means 
of preventing the increase of red-spider ; it does 
not care about the juice of a healthy plant 
Vigorous root action, with plenty of moisture, 
will often alone luffioc .to-^eep it off, A goo^ 
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illustration of this occurred here this spring. 
Of a frame of Strawberries, some of whioh were 
well-established, and the others planted in 
spring, only the latter were attacked. It was 
curious to note how sharply the line between 
perfect immunity and an infested condition was 
defined ; it seemed as if not an insect passed on 
to the established plants, although some of them 
nearly touched the late-planted ones. 

Surrey . _ C. 

POULTRY. 

17624.—Pood for ohiokens and tur¬ 
keys ( Euripides ).—For the latter you cannot 
do better than follow the advice given in reply 
to query 17563, on page 306 of last wee a’a 
paper. Turkeys, you must remember, require 
immense care until they are fully fledged. A 
good sprinkling of bone dust in their soft food 
will be of great assistance, and the use of Oat¬ 
meal is also recommended. It is not usual to 
kill off the young birds until the end of the 
year. Turkeys are sold by weight; it is, there¬ 
fore, to the interest of the breeder to get them 
as heavy as possible. Chickens may be fed on 
a mixture of Oatmeal, Barley-meal, and Pollard 
for soft foods, and good sound Wheat may be 
selected for the evening meal. Oatmeal is 
costly, but where rapid growth is desired it 
should be used. Chickens are fit for the table 
at a little over three months’ old. I have had 
them sent off before they reached the age of 
eleven weeks, but suoh rapid feeding is rare.— 
Doultinq. 

1 7625. — Preserving ©MB (J. D. £./— 

You may take it for granted that, if the pre¬ 
serving process be properly done, it does not 
matter m the least whether the eggs are 
fertilised or not. The only preserved eggs I 
have ever had to do with were selected from 
those brought in from a large yard, in whioh 
several cooks were constantly running; and 
the most exacting critic could not have found 
fault with them four or five mouths after they 
were laid. This I take to be a good proof that 
fertilised eggs will keep as well as those laid by 
hens which nave not been running with a male 
bird. Whether the latter eggs will deteriorate 
so quiokly as the others, if the management be 
unsatisfactory, I have no means of knowing.— 
Doulting. 

17475.—Group in fbwla.—“ 8t. Munjro,” I expect, 
refers to roup, s remedy for whioh he will find In Gar¬ 
dening for August 7th. The disease is usually brought on 
by severe weather or improper housing.— Doclti.no. 

A breeder of poultry says “ Every spring I pro¬ 
cure a quantity of Cedar boughs, and scatter them plenti¬ 
fully in and around hen-house. This is all that is necessary, 
as the odour of Cedar keeps away vermin. This remedy 
is cheap, simple, and effective, and is well worth trying." 

What to use as green food.—A Cabbage, chopped 
fine, is excellent; so are Onions. These vegetables can 
always be prooured. Clover hay, finely cut, is also ex¬ 
cellent. It may be fed dry, or steeped and mixed with 
the soft food.—F. O. 

Ducks as layers.— Experiments show that ducks 
lay fully as many, if not more, eggs than hens, but are 
not as good winter layers. They usually begin in 
February. They will lay in the water if they have access 
to ponds; but, trained to return to a house every evening, 
they will lay in the nests early in the morning before 
going out. They do not roost, and only require a warm 
shed.— Farm and Garden. 


BBSS. 

17401.—Troubled by boes.—I was quite 
shocked that “ J.” should act so cruelly to his 
neighbour’s bees, perhaps the most harmless 
and interesting of God’s creatures. As a rule, 
the bee never stings, unless it is exasperated 
or roughly used. “J.” could not te very 
much afraid of them if he could get near 
enough to cut them in two with scissors. “ J.” 
cannot have much feeling if he can indulge in 
such pastime ; it is a great pity he has nothing 
better to do. I should recommend “J.” to 
have some sheaths made, or some muzzles, for 
his little enemies, and then he can go about in 
safety!— Samuel Q. Poynton. 

- 1 am of the same opinion as the Editor 

with regard to (( J.’s ” being irritated. A more 
cruel thing I think I never heard of. I know a 
man who keeps nine stocks in his garden (in a town, 
too), which is not more than 12 feet by 16 feet; 
his seven children play there daily, and be tells 
me that they never get stung, and he is stung 
only when attending to the bees—and very seldom 
then- “J” waqts a rough guew as to the number 


in a hive. If his neighbour’s are well stocked, 
as he says they are, there should be from 20 to 
25 thousand in eaoh hi ve—a nice lot to cut in two. 
I think if he will make up his mind to leave the 
little hard-working things alone, he will get on 
all right with them and ms neighbour, too. It is 
a well-known fact that bees will never attack 
anyone when away from the hive, except in self- 
defence. “ J.” must have been catting them in 
two when they stung him, and they fought for 
their lives. 1 don’t say this because I am a bee¬ 
keeper myself, but because 1 know it to be true. 
-M. M. L. 

17474 —A bee-keeper’s difficulty. -- 
By means of distance-pins, broad shoulders, or 
metal ends, all frames should be kept the proper 
distance apart—viz., one inch and a-half from 
oentre to centre. Had “ C. A. J.” seen to 
this at the time of patting in the swarm, the 
combs, of course, could not have been worked 
out too wide. No harm can come of cutting 
the honey-oells down, as any honey that may 
run down over the brood-comb will soon be 
cleared up by the bees. Towards the close of 
the hooey season, the bees propolise over all 
cracks and crevices. The “ snake ” in the floor 
board will, no doubt, soon be stopped with 
propolis.—8. 8. G. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. 

(By Awns X. Gsiees, Edinburgh School at Cookery.) 
Cakes. 

There can scarcely be any individual interested 
in cookery who has not, at some time or another, 
attempted to make a oake j and sometimes, 
after a great deal of trouble and time spent in 
that performance, the cake has turned out a 
failure. The cause of this is, more often than 
not, to be found in the oven. We will, there¬ 
fore, give a few hints as to the method of baking 
cakes before we describe the mixing. Ascertain 
that the oven is perfectly dean ; make up the 
fire, and close the oven door. For small cakes, 
you will require a hot and brisk oven, and for 
a large cake, a moderately hot oven. The 
temperature of the oven must not be increased after 
the cake is once put in, but should, if possible, be 
kept at a uniform heat, and the oven door roast 
not be opened more often than is absolutely 
necessary. A good method of testing the heat 
of the oven is to sprinkle a little flour 
upon the hottest part. Should it become 
a golden-brown in a minute or two, the 
oven may be considered in a fit condition, 
and the cake may be put in; should the 
flour turn black, the oven is too hot; but, should 
it only dry, the oven is too cold, and, in this 
condition, would spoil any cake, making it slack 
and doughy. After the cake is nicely browned, 
put it in a cooler part of the oven to “ soak,” 
or get baked thoroughly to the centre. To 
ascertain when a cake is sufficiently cooked, 
thrust a clean knife into the centre of it; if it 
is auite clean and dry when drawn out, the cake 
is done, and should lie at once turned out of the 
tin, and placed upon a sieve until cold, and 
then kept in a covered tin; but if the 
knife is in the least cloudy or damp when re¬ 
moved, the cake should be returned to the oool 
part of the oven to finish cooking. Select a tin 
sufficiently large to allow of tne cake rising, 
and grease it thoroughly with oil or suet. For 
a rich cake,.a greased paper should be placed 
between the cake and the tin. Good dripping 
will be found excellent for making ordinary 
cukes, and is far better than inferior butter. 
Always hwe all the ingredients in readiness 
before jou commence to mix a cake. Let 
the currants be well washed and dried, with 
all stalks and stones picked out. Have your 
flour quite dry and free from lumps; 
cut any candied-peel in thin slices, grate the 
outside of the Lemon-peel so as to avoid getting 
any of the white pith ; wash salt butter in cold 
water, wring it in a cloth, and then beat it to & 
cream. In cold weather the butter may be 
warmed, but never allow it to be melted. Break 
ea$h egg separately in a cup, or srpall vessel; 
in many cases it is necessary to beat yolks and 
whites separately. When raisins are used, they 
must be out in halves and the stones removed ; 
sultanas need only to have the stalks taken off, 
Cakes made with yeast will not keep good so 
lpng as those made with eggs ana baking, 
pcirder A wall portion of baking-powder 
Original from 
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will be found a great improvement to nearly all 
cakes, except when soar cream, milk, or butter¬ 
milk be used, and then a small quantity of bi¬ 
carbonate of soda will suffice, in conjunction 
with the acidity of the milk. A great deal of 
labour is required in making a good cake, for, 
unless a tolerable amount of air be beaten into 
the dough before it be placed in the oven, no 
heat or after attention can make k light and 
wholesome. 

A chocolate cake. —Take half-a-pound of 
butter, half-a pound of powdered sugar, six 
ounces of grated chocolate, four ounces of flour, 
four ounces of blanched and chopped Almonds, 
seven eggs, twelve drops of vanilla, one tea¬ 
spoonful of baking powder. Beat the batter 
until it is of the consistency of cream, add the 
sugar, chocolate, and yolks of eggs, and beat 
vigorously for twenty minutes ; then add the 
flour and Almonds, and beat another ton 
minutes. Whip the whites to a stiff froth, and 
add them lightly ; lastly, add the Vanilla and 
baking powder; pour into a greased tin, and 
bake m a moderately hot oven for about two 
hours. 

Shall chocolate cakes. —Take four ounces 
of butter, six ounces of powdered sugar, five 
ounces of flour, six ounces of grated chocolate, 
ten drops of Vanilla, five eggs, and a small 
pinch of baking powder. Beat the butter and 
sugar together until they are white and creamy, 
add half the chocolate and one egg; beat again ; 
then the rest of the chocolate, another egg, 
next half the flour, a third egg, and so on until 
all the ingredients are mixed. Grease some 
small patty-pans, half fill them with the 
mixture, and cake in a brisk oven for about ten 
minutes. 

Scotch Currant bun. —Take two pounds of 
dough, one pound and a-half of stoned Raisins, 
two pounds of Currants, three ounces of candied 
peel, one ounce of allspice, half an ounce of 
ground Ginger, a pinch of cayenne, one Nutmeg, 
and a quarter of a pound of brown sugar. Take 
one pound and a-half of the dough, lay it on a 
baking-board, roll it out, and lay all the fruit 
and spice upon it, and work well with your 
hands until all are thoroughly mixed. Next 
take the remaining half-pound of dough, and 
work into it three ounces of butter, and a little 
more flour, until it is firm and stiff. Then roll 
it out sufficiently large to hold the bun. Lay 
the bun into it, gather up the dough all round, 
and Beal it nicely over all the fruit; turn it 
upside-down into a well-greased and papered 
shallow tin, flatten on the top, and prick well 
with a fork. Glaze on the top with a little 
sugar and water, and bake in a quick oven for 
about three hours. 


FRUIT AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
Few people are aware of the value of fruit as an 
article of food. Many persons look on fruit a® 
a luxury, whilst some shudder at the idea of it, 
and conjure up internal tortures at the name. 
Children, on the contrary, will eat fruit at any 
time, and undergo much discomfort to get it. it 
is elderly people, or those past their firstyouth, 
who cannot eat fruit and enjoy it. Cooked 
foods, highly-seasoned meats, and alcoholic 
liquors have spoiled their taste, aud, in many in¬ 
stances, a ripe Strawberry or Plum would in¬ 
convenience them sadly. But the person who 
values health, and who knows a little of the 
value of fruit, will make it a point to eat it 
daily, and even, on occasions, to make a meal 
almost entirely of it. Another cause why ripe 
and wholesome fruits are given a bad name is 
because they are eaten at the wrong end of a 
meal. After many courses of heavy foods and 
strong drinks, a few harmless Strawberries are 
indulged in, and then, when these rich foods and 
stimulating drinks upset the stomach, the 
blame is put on to the innocent Strawberry. 
The real place of fruit is at the beginning of a 
feast, ana not at the end. A better plan still 
is to make a meal of bread and ripe fruit. The 
bast meals to make thus are breakfast, lunch, or 
•arly tea. The bread should be brown 
and dry, and the fruit ripe and raw. Dry 
brown bread cleans the tongue and Ijrings out 
the flavour of the fruit. Butter on the bread 
would give its own flavour, or even the salt in 
the. butter would destroy the pure taste of the 
fruit Again, the fruit should be raw, if possible, 
as many delicious odours and delicate flavours 
arelostinthecooking. ,'This weather, then, a meal 
Digitized by \jQQ 


of brown bread and ripe Strawberries, Cherries, 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Ac., should be looked 
upon as a wholesome corrective to high living. 
Those who want to be cool this warm weather, 
and who wish to retain their mental clearness all 
day, cannot do better than lunch off fruit and 
bread, leaving heavier and aolider food until 
evening. Children may be given plenty of fruit, 
and as long as it is ripe no harm will result; on 
the contrary, it clears the complexion and skin, 
and acts as a laxative and a cooler. When 
children have a half-holiday, and they are in 
the way at home, you should buy them some fruit 
and send them to the nearest park, common, or 
open space, where they can romp and play, and, 
instead of sickly, and often poisonous, sweets, 
they may regale themselves with the fruit you 
gave them. A picnic party should never depart 
without a basket of fruit, and that 

Fruit should start the meal. It is 
astonishing how exhilarating and enlivening a 
meal of fruit is, and instead of felling dull after 
it, as you do after ordinary food, you feel 
stimulated and brightened up. It is not wise to 
eat raw fruit too late at night, as this does not 
digest so easily or lie so lightly as food we are con¬ 
stantly taking. Fruit is nest in the morning. I 
have many patients who take an Orange, Apple, 
or other fresh fruit, first thiDg in the morning, 
the same as many people take their early cup 
of tea. This early fruit-eating is to be com¬ 
mended—it clears the tongue, stimulates gently, 
and with many it is the cause of regular laxation. 
Many people—a good number of whom are 
doctors—are of opinion that autumnal diarrhcea 
is due to fruit. This is an idea not borne out by 
facts. I inquired into the subject, and found 
that in every case the diarrhoea was due to meat 
or fish, but never to fruit alone. I have ex¬ 
perimented on myself, and got other friends to 
test the result of free fruit-eating on themselves, 
but in no case, as yet, have I got a report of 
dianhoea from it. I lived one day last summer 
on Strawberries, managing to eat seven pounds 
during the day, but I had no diarrhoea. Other 
times 1 have lived on Plums and milk, and have 
eaten freely of Cherries and other fruits in their 
seasons, but never had looseness of the bowels 
in consequence. The true explanation of autum¬ 
nal diarrhoea lies in the fact that in hot weather 
flesh putrifies very quickly, during putrefaction 
alkaloids, called ptomaines, are formed; these are 
emetic and purgative, and give rise to distressing 
symptoms. These alkaloids are found in meat at 
all times, but more especially during hot 
weather. 

Fruit has the composition op a perfect 
pood, containing all the substances required by 
the body. Here is the composition of Straw¬ 
berries :— 

Water. 87 per cent 

Sugar. 4 per cent 

Free Aoid. 1J per cent 

Nitrogen . } per cent. 

Insoluble matter (1 per cent of which is ash) 7 per cent 

100 

From this table we can see that fruit is a per¬ 
fect food, as it contains everything needed, in¬ 
cluding water. We may also gather that it is a 
food for the indolent, and not for hard work. 
In a hot clime it would be all that is necessary ; 
but in a temperate clime grain is needed as well. 
There is one thing worthy of notice, and that 
is the amount of free acid in fruit. This is anti¬ 
scorbutic, and also very useful for dissolving 
out any surplus of lime or other salts that may be 
in the system. Were fruits used daily by all 
there would be less gout, rheumatism, gall 
stones, stone in the bladder, and calcareous 
degeneration than there is now. In connection 
with the curative power of fruit, we must 
mention the “ Grape cure.” This is practised 
in France and Germany in the autumn, and is a 
cure for many diseases due to high feeding. 
The patient is given a pound of Grapes to eat 
the first day. This amount is added to until 
the person can eat five or six pounds a day. The 
other food is gradually lessened and the diet 
at last consists entirely of Grapes. It cures 
obesity and many other complaints, and starts 
the person off on a new lease of lifo. In this 
country we may partly carry out this cure, 
using Strawberries, Gooseberries, Cherries, and 
Plums in place of Grapes. Fruit is thus seen to 
be a necessity in a rational diet, and of im¬ 
mense value in dietetic medicine. 

Dr. T. R. Allin son. 


Preserving Green Peas for winter 

use, —I note reply to “ Kathlan,” and beg to 
say that I have taken very great pains to carry 
out instructions in first method described in 
Gardening, October 10, 1885, No. 344, and it 
is a complete failure. I have opened a bottle, 
bottled a fortnight since, and they literally 
stank.— Try Again. The first recipe given 

for preserving Green Peas, in No. 344, is 
an old and much-tried one, and I think 11 Try 
Again” could not have had good corks, or 
effectually excluded the air, or certainly the 
Peas could not in so short a time have been 
in the state mentioned.— Annie M. Griggs. 

Remedy for relaxed throat.— To a quart of beet 
gin put 2 lbs. ripe Black Currants, crushed, } lb. Rasp¬ 
berries, aad a couple of sticks of Cinnamon; cork tightly, 
and let them remain fqr a fortnight; strain carefully, add 
lump sugar to taste, and bottle. It is an exoollent remedy 
for relaxed throat.—K. G. J. 

QUERIES. 

17086 —Raspberry wine —I should be much obliged 
If any reader of Garden u?o would give me a receipt for 
making the above.— Constant Rkxdsb. 

17627. - Vegetable Marrow jam. - Will Miss 
Griggs, or other readers, kindly give me a reoeipt for 
Vegetable Marrow jam?—Fox hill. 

REPLIES. 

17402.—Rhubarb jelly.—If “J. O. Y." made her 
jelly from young shoots of Rhubarb, a mnoh longer time 
was required to boil than if well-matured Rhubarb had 
been used. Good sugar, rapid boiling, and constant stir¬ 
ring are the best ana only methods of getting the jelly 
to stiffen.—Ax mb M. Griggs. 

17628. — Preserving Green Peas (Arthur J. 
Scantlebury). —I think that Green Peas, treated in the 
same way as described for Gooseberries, by “ P ,” in 
No. 384—substituting 2 lbs. of salt for 1 lb. of sugar— 
would answer very well; but I have never tried to pre¬ 
serve either in this way.— Anvix M. Griggs. 

Gum on Plums. —I have a large Plum- 
tree that has not borne fruit for the last five 
years. It now has a large crop; but all the 
Plums, as you will see by the enclosed, have 
gum exuding at the base. The bark of the tree, 
for the first time, is slightly gummed. Can any 
one tell me the cause of this, and whether the 
fruit will be impaired ?—E. H. F. # % There is 
this year a very large crop of Plums in many 
places, and I have noticed, in many instances, 
that the fruits are deformed like those sent by 

E. H. F.” ; this may be attributed to the cold, 
ungenial spring, and imperfect fertilisation 
of the blossoms. Gum in stone fruits is 
usually the precursor of canker, and when it 
makes it appearance, there must be a pre¬ 
disposing cause. Possibly the seeds of the 
disease may be dormant in the subject in the 
same way that cancer may lie dormant in the 
human subject, until some local check or injury 
affords an outlet for the virus. Iu some soils, 
gum and canker is more prevalent than in others, 
and, again, climatic conditions have some in¬ 
fluence. Anything that has a debilitating 
tendency—such as a very heavy crop of fruit, or 
a cold, ungenial spring—by its disorganising in¬ 
fluence may render the trees more subject to the 
disease. Deep rooting and severe pruning often 
lead to that disorganisation of the forces of the 
tree which has its natural outcome in gum and 
canker. The best remedy is to encourage free, 
natural growth, and, at the same time, to keep 
the roots near the surface by top-dressings ana 
mulchings. In the case of the tree in question, 

I should recommend a mulch, 3 inches thick, of 
rich manure.—H. 

Unfruitful Pear-tree. — I bought a 
William Pear-tree about four years ago. The 
first year it blossomed very well, but all fell off. 
The next year it blossomed well, and continued 
in flower for twelve months—generally, a good 
many flowers, but the lowest number was 12 at 
Christmas, in the frost. Since then it has 
bloomed at the proper season very profusely, 
but all the flowers have dropped off; it has 
made about 6 inches of wood per year, at the 
end of the branches only. It is set in clay, 
mixed with lime-rubbish, ashes, and manure. 
Would any fruit-grower tell me what to do 
with it?—H. W. The Pear-tree requires 
more nourishment. It would bo interesting to 
know if it is worked on the Quince. Judging 
from the description of its conduct, I should say 
it is, and that the union is not a happy one. A 
healthy Pear-tree should make more than 6 
inches of wood in a year. Mulch with rich 
manure, and, iu the autumn, work in some good 
soil round the roots, especially at the extremi- 

Um.—H. ral from 
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FLOWERS FOR MARKET. 


(Reply to Query 17486.) 

There is a reply to a similar enquiry (No. 17215) 
on page 277, but as I do not quite agree with 
“ By fleet’s ” views on the subject, those lines 
may be taken as an answer to either or both. 
In the first place, I should not recommend any 
grower in a small way to attempt to produce 
plants for sale in the market—at least, for the 
London market—unless he can go in for some 
special line, and excel in that. At the prices 
even good pot plants are now sold at wholesale, 
the only way to make a profit is to produce 
large quantities, and keep the market regularly 
supplied. An occasional load, especially of 
mixed plants, is generally not worth the trouble 
they give. Undoubtedly, at the present time, 
cut bloom sells more readily, is more easily 
produced, and is altogether more remunerative 
than pot plants, unless, as I have said, these 
are grown in large numbers—and even then it 
is often a difficult matter to secure a margin. 

Cut bloom should be of the best possible 
quality in every way, and only such subjects 
grown as are in general request. Then, espe¬ 
cially if the produce can be got in either early 
or late, before or after the inevitable “glut” 
sets in, good prices are tolerably certain. 
Among the most useful subjects for this purpose 
are the following: Double-flowering zonals 
(Pelargoniums) sell well, particularly in the 
winter (about Christmas) and* early in the 
spring, when the “season” has commenced. 


The scarlet, pure white, and good clear pink 
varieties sell beat. The tost sorts are: 
Wonderful and F. V. R as pail ( thin Lb grand in a 
warm house in winter, and always sells better 
than any other), of the scarlet section, and 
candidissimum plenum, or the new Le Cygne, of 
the whites. The purplish-pink of Madame 
Thibaut is very objectionable to many people, 
and, m a rule, it does not sell well, though a 
fine winter or summer bloomer. 

Bouvardias are almost always in demand, 
and flower very freely under suitable treatment 
at any season. Large plants will be found the 
most profitable, ana Vreelandi, candidissima, 
and jasminiflora (single whites), and elegans, 
Hogarth, and Dazzler (bright red), are the best 
kinds to gro w. Humboldtii corymbiflora, though 
the largest and sweetest of all, is wanting in 
substance, and does not stand well enough to 
be worth growing, as a rule. The double- 
flowered forms, Alfred Neuner and President 
Garfield, are grand in the autumn, bat do not 
flower so continuously as the singles. After 
Christmas, they are not nearly so useful as the 
single varieties. The double Primula is ano th er 
fine subject for producing cut flowers. As a 
pot plant, it is not much in request, but when 
in health it affords an enormous quantity of 
bloom. The old double white is the best, 
though somewhat difficult to propagate, but 
seedlings of a good strain are useful, and easily 
grown. A light position, and a warm, airy 
atmosphere suit this plant best durina winter. 
Chrysanthemums, fchoegr 


grown, are still worth attention for catting 
purposes; bat it will be found much more 
profitable to grow such varieties as may be 
got into flower either earlier or later than 
the time when the great bulk of the 
bloom comes in. So that all that can be cut 
and marketed before the early part of October, 
or after the end of November, will be much 
more valuable than any produced between these 
dates. Such varieties as Madame Desgrange, 
with its yellow form, Lady Selborne, Mrs. 
Cullingford, nanum, Illustration, and others of 
this section, as well as some of the new early- 
flowering Japanese, are the best for summer 
and early-autumn flowering; while Ethel, Meg 
Merrilies, Mrs. C. Carey, Virginale, grandi- 
florum, and even such varieties as Empress of 
India, Princess of Teck, Hero of Stoke Newing¬ 
ton, Sc c., if headed back early in June, and 
retarded as much as possible, will afford a 
quantity of bloom up to Christmas, and perhaps, 
even later still; this will be certain to sell well. 

Roses, of course, are always in demand, and 
a few dozen of Niphetos, Marshal Niel, or 
General Jacqueminot, if in good condition, 
will seldom fail to make a good return. Carna¬ 
tions, again, are great favourites; the tree 
varieties, especially, often fetch capital prices 
in winter. Apparently, it is not everyone 
who can really succeed with these, though 
there are no great difficulties in their cultiva¬ 
tion ; and of course a goodly number of plants 
most be grown to enable a few dozen good 
blooms to be cut two or three times a week. 
Camellias I do not consider worth troubling 
with. They are by no means popular flowers 
just now, and only large plants are really pro¬ 
fitable at any time. These take maqy years to 
grow, so that an immediate return cannot be 
expected. Azalea bloom usually sells well, if 
early and good, but the plants have all to be 
purchased. There is usually a good demand for 
French and Regal Pelargonium bloom in the 
spring, and cut Cinerarias of a good class might 
be tried. 

Of stove PLANTS, Stophanotis is nearly 
always saleable, if clean and well-grown ; but, 
to be profitable, must be planted out; and then 
it takes some years to arrive at full bearing. 
Eucharis blooms also sell well; the difficulty is 
to get enough of them. I should have men¬ 
tioned the single zonal Pelargoniums. Of these, 
the best for pots or cutting are Vesuvius and 
West Brighton Gem (scarlet), and Eureka and 
Queen of the Belgians (white), with H. Jacoby 
(crimson). These must all be gummed when 
cut. _ B. C. R. 

Mandevilla suaveolena out-of- 
doors.— I saw, on page 277 (24th July), a 
notice respecting Mandevilla. I have had a 
fine plant out-of-doors, in a south-west corner 
of a porch, for many years. Last year it made 
an attempt to blossom, but failed; this year it 
had four or five large bunches of bloom almost 
arrived at the openmg stage of the large buds, 
when a change of weather, with heavy rain and 
wind, blighted the delicate buds, and most of 
them have fallen off unopened. There are still 
a few on. The plant is 12 feet high.—A. D., 
Co. Kerry. 

17492.— Names of flowers wanted.— Perhaps the 
Orange-ooloured Pcqppy referred to by " LloooUehire 
Reetor " Is EeohtobolisU ©alifornioa ?—H. M. P, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Hedgerow fruits.—There will, to all 
appearance, be an abundance of hedge fruit 
this season. With regard to some kinds—the 
Blackberry, for instance—it is too early to 
speak ; but in the case of others the fruit has 
been so far formed as to afford a pretty good 
indication of the crop. Of Hazel nuts there is a 
large quantity. There are a few hedge Sloes. 
For several years past this crop has almost 
entirely failed. This season there was reason 
to expect more fruit than we really have, as it 
will DC remembered that the extraordinarily 
sharp weather in the early part of March kept the 
Blackthorn from coming into blossom so early as 
usual. Of haws there is an abundance. The 
blossom of the Hawthorn was very abundant, 
and it nowlooks as if almost every blossom had set. 
The Elder has not long passed flowering, bat 
with trees that come into bloom so late in the 
season there is not much doubt of a crop, unless 
something very unusnal takes place. The Elder 
bushes have been a wonderful picture this season. 
There has been a great profusion of Dog Roses, so 
there seems every prospect of large numbers of 
hips. Out of all this immense bulk of fruit 
there seem to be but very few sorts that may 
really be called edible. Practically, the Nuts 
and the Blackberries are about the only ones. It 
is true that hedge fruits have quite a legitimate 
use in providing winter supplies for the birds, 
yet it does appear strange that with so many hun¬ 
dreds and probably thousands of miles of hedges, 
little or no attempt is made to turn them to 
account for fruit production. Farmers would 
not then require to devote all their farms to 
raising jam, as has been advocated by a high 
authority, but could obtain it from their hedge¬ 
rows. Seriously, in many places there Beema no 
reason why the Gooseberry bush, for instance, 
should not be employed instead of the Hawthorn. 
It is spiny enough in all conscience, and if kept 
cut in proper form would make quite as dense a 
hedge as the other. There is obviously no end of 
fruit trees which could be grown in hedges, but the 
number of dwarf trees or bushes which would be 
suitable to make up the fence itself does not seem 
to be so many. The Gooseberry is certainly 
one, and a valuable one, as it is just as easy to 
raise young Gooseberry bushes as young Haw¬ 
thorns. I do not mean by this that we want 
hundreds of miles of Gooseberry hedges, but 
enough could be established to supply families 
with this useful fruit all the year round, as by 
means of preserving and bottling it can be 
made to last from one season until the next. 
Currant trees alone would be hardly suitable, 
but, mixed with the Gooseberry, there seems no 
reason why they should not be occasionally 
used in hedges. There are, no doubt, many 
drawbacks to such a plan of fruit-raising, 
especially that of its liability to be stolen, but 
in many cases a little discretion in the choice 
of positions would materially lessen thin danger. 

17359.—Plants tor poor soil.—“ C. n. P.” may, 
with much chance of s u ooess, try upon his dry soil Wall¬ 
flowers, Antirrhinums, and Portulsioas, in addition to tho 
Rock Roses. Many of the Tropseolums will thrive In such 
a position.— St. P. B. 

17567. — Plants for shady walk. — Periwinkle, 
London Pride, Meadow Sweet, Creeping Jenny, Musk, 
Anemone japooica, LoWJt, Prinuracr, alpine Auriculas, 
Columbine#, Ferns, Ivies, Solomon's Seal, are all suitable 
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THE SUNFLOWERS. 

During autumn there are few plant* that have 
a more striking appearance than Sunflowers, 
and, although they are, for the most part, among 
the coarsest of tall-growing composites, the 
genus Helianthus includes a number of really 
useful and striking garden plants, well fitted 
for naturalising in wild places. Some of the 
annual species, such as H. annuus and its varieties, 
H. lenticularis, H. cucumerifolius, &c., are also 
very useful for enlivening clumps of evergreens 
where a dash of colour, or something bold, is re¬ 
quired to break and relieve even surfaces. A 



The globe-shaped Sunflower (II. annuus globulus 
flstuloeus). 

few of the species may be used in the mixed 
border, and, even in flower-gardens, H. multi- 
florus and its varieties, H. mollis, and some 
others, may be used with advantage. As they 
are strong-growing plants, very little care is re¬ 
quired in getting them established ; the main 
point is to provide a good depth of soil; if stiffish 
so much the better, but tolerable success can 
be attained with ordinary light garden soil. 
The perennial kinds aro easily propagated by 
division of the roots, either in autumn, after the 
stems have withered, or early in spring, before 
they begin to show signs of growth. Among 
the best of the perennial kinds are :— 

H. multiflorus. —Of this there are two or 
three varieties in cultivation. The major 
variety of the single kind is superior to the 
type and the double-flowered one, from 
its dwarf and compact habit, is a useful 
mixed border plant. It grows from 2 feet to 

3 feet high, is well clothed with large heart- 
shaped or egg-shaped leaves, and produces 
numerous heads of deep yellow flowers from 

4 inches to 6 inches in diameter. It commences 



The common Sunflower (Helianthus annuus). 


to flower about the end of July, and continu 
until November. Mr. Wolley Dod states th 
ne has obtained by far the finest flowers of ] 
multiflorus by treating it in the following wa 
In early spring, when the young shoots a 
about 1 inch high, cut some off, each with 
portion of young root, and plant them singly 
deep rich soil, and a sheltered, but not shaae 
situation. By August, each will have made 
large bush, branching out from one stalk at t 
base, with from thirty to forty flowers open 
a time, each 5 inches across. The same plan 
if vrell dressed, produce good flowers the secc 
Beason. but after l^tthe stalks be.crowd. 

Digitized by 


< ^t"t he stalk 


and the flowers degenerate. The same treat¬ 
ment suits most of the perennial Sunflowers. 

The beautiful Prairie Sunflower (Helian¬ 
thus rigidus, better known as Harpalium 




rigidum), is, perhaps, the best of the perennial 
kinds. It grows from 3 feet to 4 feet high, and 
in suitable lor groups, beds, or the mixedborder. 
It likes a dry soil. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke (H. tnberosus) 
is not a plant grown for ornament, it being too 
coarse and late in flowering. It is believed to 
have been cultivated by the natives before the 


The Jerusalem Artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus). 


discovery of America, and the edible tubers are 
thought to be a development of cultivation. 
When grown as a vegetable the tubers may be 
planted in rows in February and allowed to 
grow unchecked until November. 

Helianthus doronicoides is another good 
Sunflower; it grows 7 feet high, is upright in 
growth, and produces flowers, 3$ inches across, 
from the end of July to the end of September ; 
they are bright golden yellow in colour. Among 
other perennials may be mentioned—H. mollis, 


decapetalus, linearis, Ifetiflorus, laevigatus, 
divaricatus, and occidentalis. 

The Willow leaved Sunflower (H. orgy- 
alis) is one of the most graceful and free- 
flowering Sunflowers. Our illustration shows 
the appearance of the plant in the autumn when 
the bright-coloured and peculiar shaped flowers, 
narrow', wiry, thread-like, brown-tinted leaves, 
and straggling, natural habit give it a grace 



The Willow-leaved Sunflower (Helianthus orgyalis). 
Showing habit of growth in autumn. 


seldom seen in gardens nowadays, owing to the 
amount of staking which plants of this character 
receive, and which renders them stiff and 
formal. It grows from 8 feet to 10 feet high, is 
very smooth-stemmed, and well clothed with 
very narrow, strap-shaped foliage, from 3 inches 
to 6 inches long. The flowers, which are about 
3 inches in diameter, are graceful and pretty. 

The Giant Sunflower (H. giganteus) grows 
10 feet high ; the stem is much branched and 
disposed to curve. The flowers are rather 
small, and are produced abundantly in August. 
Maximilian’s Sunflower (H. Maximiliani) some- 


variety of the common Sunflower. 

what resembles the last, but attains only half 
its height, and is not so ornamental. 

The narrow- leaved Sunflower (H. angusti- 
folius) is a perennial North American species of 
considerable merit, although not perfectly 
hardy, except in dry situations. It grows 
from 2 feet to 4 feet high, and has slender un- 
branched stems. The flowers are borne in 
dense heads, about 2 inches across, bright 
yellow, with dark, sometimes nearly black, 
discs ; the flowers are produced from August 
until the latter end of October. This species, 
from its free-flowering and slender habit, will 
be found to be extremely useful for pot-culture. 
The flowers of this, in common with those of 
nearly all the ethers, last a considerable time 
ia water after being put. 
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The common Sunflower (H. annuus) la often 
looked upon as being suitable only for cottagers 
or for gardens to which little attention is given. 
It is, however, of much value as an ornamental 
plant, its robust growth and commanding 
aspect rendering it suitable for many situations 
where plants of smaller growth would be quite 
lost. More than one plant, however, should not 
be put in one place. If Sunflowers are crowded 
they lose their distinctive characteristics. Seed 
may easily be raised if sown in pots or pans in 
March or April, and placed in a window frame 
or greenhouse. They will germinate all the 
more rapidly if a little bottom-heat be 
given them. The plants should be pricked 
out into a frame when a few inches high, 
and be put out into the open ground when 
strong and well hardened. They will thrive in 
od garden soil; but upon its quality will 

S depend the size of the flowers. They 
be supported in exposed places. There 
are several varieties of the common Sunflower. 

The White-leaved Sunflower (H. argo- 
phyllus) is graceful in habit, and possesses foliage 
of a silvery grey oolour. It usually grows from 
4 feet to 5 feet high, and branches to the very 
base, the branches themselves being much 
ramified. There is thus an abundant supply of 
flower-heads. These are about 3 inches across, 
the ray florets being bright yellow, and the 
disc a blackish-purple. Theyounger branches are 
of the same whitish oolour as the leaves. This 
and the Cucumber-leaved Sunflower (H. cucum- 
erifolius) are suited for small gardens, where the 
coarser species would be out of place. S. P. 


Sweet smelling hardy flowers.— 
On p. 295 “ St. P. B7’ expresses a desire for 
a list of some fragrant hardy plants and shrubs. 
I send the names of a few ; they are common, 
but diffuse a delicious perfume through the 
garden, and possess the additional advantage 
of requiring no special cultivation : Narcissus, 
Hyacinths, Lavender, Lilac, Heliotrope, Sweet 
Briar, Common Thorn, Common Clematis, 
Chimonanthus fragrans (highly scented, and 
flowers in winter), Philadelphus, Syringa, 
Single Wallflower (very fragrant), and Honey¬ 
suckle (is common in the hedges, very sweet, 
and a graceful climber).— Mace. 


Exhibition Fuchsias in the open 
air. —As a general rule indifferently grown 
and flowered Fuchsias are seen at horticultural 
exhibitions—spare of growth, and with com¬ 
paratively few flowers; and judges are found 
withholding prizes, and rightly so, though 
many censors at flower shows lack the courage 
to do this as often as they should. The fact is, 
Fuchsias are a great deal too much coddled, 
and those who grow them for exhibition pur¬ 
poses keep them under glass when they would 
do a great deal better in the open air. They 
would have a more robust habit of growth, and 
would produoe larger quantities of finer bloom, 
Mr. James Lye, of Market Lavington, the 
well-known West of England Fuchsia culti¬ 
vator and exhibitor, not only finishes, but 
largely grows, his splendid specimens in the 
open air. They are stood on boards in one part 
of his kitchen garden, and, by means of some 
upright poles, with pieces nailed across them, 
he is able to put over them a shading, which pro¬ 
tects both from son and rain. Indeed, it is only 
fair it should be stated that he is glad to get 
them out of his house as soon as possible, or ne 
would find some difficulty in taking them through 
the doorway when they make growth. I make 
use of Fuchsias, together with other plants, for 
the decoration of my fore-court garden, and 
they have been in the open air for six weeks 
past, open to all the showers of rain that have 
fallen; and they flower in the most profuse 
manner, while the growth of foliage is not 
nearly so rank as it would be under glass, yet 
robust and dean. Fuchsias that are planted out 
in the open ground, provided the soil is not too 
rich, will bloom with great freedom, and con¬ 
tinuously. I once knew a gardener who used 
to exhibit Fuchsias with great success in 
August—about the third week—and he had to 
get his Fuchsias into the open air by the end of 
May, or early in June; and there, it may be 
said, he grew and finished them, and when 
staged on the exhibition table, they were 
specimens that did him the highest credit. So, 
then, it is quite true that admirable specimen 
Fuchsias can be grown irutl}e open air 
the summer months.-rrR.jp. 



THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extracts from a garden diary , from August 23 rd 
to August 2 8th.* 

Moved a number of pots of Eucharis, that have been rest¬ 
ing in cool house, to stove, to induce flowering. Staked 
late-flowering Lilies in pots. Top-dressed Marshal Niel 
Roses in pots. Trained Chrysanthemums; layered the 
points of the shoots of some Pompone varieties to have 
plants to bloom in small pots. Trained specimen Ivy-leaf 
Pelargoniums. Gathered seed-pods of choice Pinks, and 
placed them on paper in a cool, airy room to complete the 
ripening. Potted off newly-rooted Dracaenas in peat 
and loam, keeping the plants in dose pit till root- 
action begins. Sponged Stephanotis and other plants in 
stove. Pruned back Heliotropes on wall in intermediate 
house to induce late flowering, as the blossoms will be 
more valuable in winter than now. Trained Euphorbia 
splendens on wall in Cucumber-house. Pruned back half¬ 
way' the wood of early Vines, to let in the light and finish 
ripening wood ; the Grapes are all cut. Potted seedling 
Ferns in stove. 

Gave Rose borders a good soaking of liquid manure to 
strengthen late blooms, which are ooming up in laige 
numbers. Watered with liquid manure several heavily- 
laden Plum-trees. Dug up early Potatoes; selected the 
seed, and laid them on the floor of open shed for skins to 
harden. Pruned the sub-laterals from trained Pears ; 
leaving younp wood on the trees after this season en¬ 
courages excitement, and prevents them getting their 
needful rest. Thinned late Turnips to 15 Inches apart. 
Earthed up Celery. Thinned Early Horn Carrots (late- 
sown). Put in cuttings of variegated Ivy under hand- 
light ; all the choice varieties will strike now in light soil, 
under glass, in a shady situation ; the common sorts will 
strike anywhere, if kept moist, and the soil pressed close 
about them. 

Pioked seeds off annuals of all kinds to prolong season 
of blooming. Pinched Mignonette in mixed beds; if not 
pinched back, it will overcrowd. Gathered seeds of the 
early Candytufts for sowing next year. Tied Dahlias and 
other things that require frequent attention now to keep 
them right. Pruned Silver Maples; the late rains have 
caused more growth than usual to spring forth, and the 



Bloom of the common Sunflower (H. annuus). 
(See p. 320.) 


plants are getting too large. Trimmed edgings of Sontolina 
with shears. Cut herbs for drying, including Lavender, 
of which there is an immense crop this jear. Made up a 
Mushroom bed, and prepared material for a second. Put 
in cuttings of Fuchsias. Sprinkled a little artificial 
manure on Fig border in open air, and watered it in to 
swell off the fruit. Propagated various kinds of bedding 
plants ; having arranged plans for next year, we know 
exactly how many Pelargoniums and other things to pro¬ 
vide, leaving a good margin over, of oourse, for casualties. 
Verbenas have done well this year, as have also all other 
plants. 

Hoed up weeds everywhere during fine days, as, if 
neglected now, they will give so much work in the future. 
Planted Lettuces and Endives on south border. Thinned 
early-sown priokly 8pinach to 6 inches apart. Shifted on 
Primulas and Cinerarias. Budded Cherry stocks. Sowed 
Telegraph Cucumbers for winter bearing. Looked over 
wall trees, and removed laterals. Staked plants of 
Hyaointhus candioans, which are very fine this year. 
Gave liquid manure to Strawberries in pots. Sowed Early 
London, Dean’s Snowball, and Veitch’s forcing Cauli¬ 
flowers in an open situation. Planted cuttings of Pansies 
in a cool, shady border in a frame. Removed old stems, 
from which heads have been cut, from Globe Artichokes. 


Greenhouse. 

The Pyramidal Bellflower.— Plants of 
Campanula pyramidalis that have flowered late 
will now be in bloom. See that they are well 
supplied with water. This is a thirsty subject, 
that, both when growing freely, and when in 


* The " Extracts ” published this year In Gardening ore 
oompiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make such allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered necessary by the distance 
of their localities from this county. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south coast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands and the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published in former years referred 
more especially to the home counties. 


flower, requires a good deal of root-moisture. 
Ab soon as the plants have done flowering, the 
stems should be headed down. They will 
usually form suckers at the base, and these 
should be encouraged to make growth by keep¬ 
ing the stools well supplied with water until 
autumn, standing them out-of-doors in the 
meantime. Plants intended for blooming next 
year, raised from seed sown at the latter end of 
winter or early in spring, or propagated from 
suckers, should be pushed on, so as to attain as 
great a size as possible before autumn, for their 
bloom next year much depends on the strength 
they now acquire. If larger pots are needed, no 
time should be lost in moving them. Ordin¬ 
ary loam, to which has been added some 
leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand, will 
grow them well. There is another way 
of ti eating this Campanula besides keeping 
it in a pot from the first—that is, turning 
the young plants out in spring, and growing 
them on through the summer in the open 
ground, taking them up towards the end of 
September, and transferring them to pots. 
There are few things more desirable for green¬ 
house decoration than this old-fashioned plant; 
it is easily managed, and its habit of growth is 
such as to contrast agreeably with the bushy 
form of so many greenhouse subjects. For the 
benefit of those who have not had much to do 
with its cultivation, it may be well to say that 
aphides sometimes attack it, getting on the 
undersides of the leaves, to which they almost 
wholly confine themselves ; in this way, much 
injury may be done before they are seen. 
Dipping in Tobacco or Quassia-water, or fumi¬ 
gating with Tobacco, will destroy them. 

Arum Lilies. —Plants of these that are grown 
in pots, and are at all deficient in strength, 
should have manure-water given them for the 
next two or three weeks, after which it will be 
too late to have any influence on their growth. 
In the case of those that were planted out at 
the time advised, all that is necessary is to see 
that they do not want for water in dry weather, 
for though they will bear indifferent treatment 
better than most things, still, having almost the 
nature of aquatics, little progress is made if the 
roots are insufficiently supplied with moisture. 
This plant also is subject to the attacks of 
green fly, though not so much so when out-of- 
doors in summer as in the spring, when under 
glass ; but it is well to keep an eye on the stock 
to see that none are affected, as if the insects 
are allowed to remain undisturbed, they in¬ 
crease quickly, and congregate in large numbers 
on the young leaves, which they disfigure. 

Sundews grown in greenhouses. —The 
small growing British Sundews (Droseras) are 
very interesting when grown in a greenhouse. 
They are bog plants, generally found growing 
in a bed of Sphagnum, where their roots are in a 
position to share the water necessary for the 
well-being of the Sphagnum. The plants grow 
much finer when cultivated in a greenhouse 
than they are usually found when in a state of 
nature. The best way of treating them is to 
take 5-inch or 6-inch pots, half fill them with 
drainage material, and fill up with living green 
Sphagnum, with a little peat added ; press it 
firmly down, and keep it soaked with water 
every day. So treated, the Sphagnum will at 
once begin to grow, forming a thick, close sur¬ 
face. In this, plant five or six of the Droseras, 
which should be taken up from the bog, with 
all their roots entire and a little of the Sphag¬ 
num in which they have grown. They should 
be watered overhead every day until winter, 
and even then the material must be kept quite 
moist. Stand them where they will have plenty 
of light, and the glands with which the surface 
of the leaves is covered will get quite red. 
There are two or three tender species that will 
thrive in a greenhouse—D. capensis, a pretty 
kind, from the Cape, with long leaves; D. 
dichotoma rubra, which has forked leaves, pro¬ 
fusely covered with the red hair-like glands; 
D. spathulata, from Tasmania, a distinct look¬ 
ing sort, more compact-growing than the last. 
These succeed in material similar to that 
advised for the British species. If grown under 
bell-glasses, they will attain a larger size, and 
have a better appearance. Those who appre¬ 
ciate singular-habited plants of distinct form 
will find that the Droseras add much to the 
interest attached to a greenhouse. 

OrigirE Thomas Baines. 
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Outdoor Garden. 


The hardy fernery.— On a small scale this 
is always an interesting feature. But where 
there is scope, and the surroundings are suit¬ 
able, the hardy fernery is capable of great 
development. Many of the ornamental rockeries 
are not well adapted for Ferns, as very many of 
the best British Ferns are found growing wild 
upon high, steep banks, nestling amid the foliage 
of the hedge bottom, and these conditions are 
not often present in artificial mounds of rockery. 
A very pretty fernery may be made, without 
any stones at all, by throwing up banks in as 
picturesque a manner as possible. But the 
elevations should be easy and natural, and the 
paths should wind about in a simple, easy, 
graceful manner. Where there is scope enough, 
groups or single specimens of shrubs noted for 
their striking appearance will not only afford 
shelter and shade for the Ferns, but will give 
elevation, and add to the picturesqueness of the 
whole. Several of the choice kinds of conifers 
are well adapted for elevated positions in the 
fernery. Among deciduous things, the Mountain 
Ash, the flowering Almond, Cydonia japonica, 
Cytisus incarnatus, Daphne Mezereum, Mag¬ 
nolia conspicua, Magnolia purpurea, double- 
flowered Peach, Deutzia gracilis, the Common 
Berberry, Prunus triloba, Acer Negundo varie- 
gatum, Ribes sanguineum fl.-pl., White Lilac, 
Spiraea aricefolia, S. Douglaai, and S. bella. The 
evergreens, which may be useful for back¬ 
grounds, should include Rhododendrons, Aza¬ 
leas, Berberis Darwini, B. stenophylla, 
variegated Box, Hollies of various kinds, 
Cotoneasters, &o. Sloping banks may be 
planted with masses of the common British 
Ferns, and their varieties ; but cosy nooks and 
corners should be created for the rare, choice 
kinds, and damp spots will be made for the 
Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia), the Marsh Fern 
(Lastrea Thelypteris), and the many forms of 
Hart’s Tongue (Soolopendrium), &c. A fernery 
laid out in this style would be exceedingly 
interesting. 

The German Irises are among the most 
useful plants for the mixed border, for, even 
when not in flower, they are very pleasing 
by reason of their striking evergreen character. 
This is a good time to plant; and the work may 
be continued through the autumn. They will 
also transplant, and divide in spring ; indeed, 
few plants are more manageable. They make 
a grand show in May and June. The flowers 
are large, very showy, and now include much 
variety in colour; and, though they are not 
very persistent, they succeed each other so 
rapidly that their want of Btaying power is not 
noticed. Proceed with the propagation of 
bedding plants till a good and sufficient stock 
has been secured. 


Fruit Garden. 

Strawberry beds that are to remain another 
year should have all runners removed, bo that 
the sun can shine upon the ground between the 
plants. This solar warmth encourages healthy 
root-action, and builds up strong foliage and 
well-matured buds. Those beds that were 
planted thickly last year, with the view of 
taking out every alternate plant now, should 
be attended to at once. If the plants are lifted 
carefully with the spade, they may be used to 
form new beds. Such plants, if carefully 
planted, the soil pressed firmly around the 
roots with the foot, and well watered till esta¬ 
blished, will be more profitable than young 
runners, and, after bearing one crop, should be 
destroyed. 

Orchard-house. —No more water should be 
given to trees in borders till the fruits are 
all ripe and gathered. Trees in pots, being more 
dependent, must, of course, have enough to 
keep the leaves in vigour. All the ventilators 
should now be opened, full width, night and 
day. We hang a net over the open ventilators, 
to keep out birds, ko. Trees in pots, from 
which the fruit has been gathered, will be 
better in the open air now to complete the 
ripening of the wood. Figs in pots will be 
swelling off their second crop, and should be 
top-dressed with manure and encouraged to 
produce fruit of good size. 

The Plum crop is this year a large one. 
Many trees are bearing more fruit than they 
ought to, and, if not helped, the trees will 
suffer, and the fruit be small and flavourless. The 
best way of assisting t^em is to mulch with the 
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richest manure at hand and give a good watering. 
A sprinkling of some artificial manure, watered 
in, will be beneficial. Something should be done 
to enable the trees to bear the strain, where 
they are so large that the fruit cannot be 
thinned. In some cases, I see the trees them¬ 
selves have cast off a part of the load, but 
even in their case the need for help still exists. 

Young Vines, in pots, for early forcing, 
should now have completed their growth, and 
the canes be getting brown. Remove all laterals 
so that all excitement may cease, and place 
them in a warm corner against a south wall, in 
the open air, with the canes nailed to the wall, 
for the benefit of the solar warmth. Less water 
will be required ; but the soil in the pots must 
be kept in a most healthy state. 

Gathering fruit. —Some of the early Pears 
may ripen on the tree without injury to the 
flavour—Jargonelle, for instance ; but Williams’ 
Bon Chretien should be gathered and placed in 
the fruit room for ten days or so, in order to bring 
up the flavour properly and become juicy ana 
melting. All the Bergamottes must be gathered 
as soon as the fruit parts from the stalk, and be 
placed in the fruit room for a time. If it should 
be necessary to hasten the ripening of the Pears, 
placing them in a warm cupboard or a few 
degrees of extra warmth will do it. 

Vegetable Garden. 


Mushroom beds should be made up now both 
in the open air and also in buildings. One of 
the very best Mushroom houses, for both 
summer and winter, is a dry cellar. The 
warmth of the beds will keep up the requisite 
temperature. In preparing the manure for the 
beds all the shortest of the straw may be left 
to mix with the droppings. Mushroom culture 
is a very easy business to those that under¬ 
stand all about it; but to so manipulate 
manure as to make it produce a steady tem¬ 
perature for a considerable time does require 
practical knowledge and judgment.. The 
manure should be dried in an open shed, or in 
the open air (if covered when rain comes), for a 
fortnight, turning it and intermixing it fre¬ 
quently. Fresh manure contains too much 
moisture ; it will heat too violently, and kill 
the spawn if used too fresh ; hence, it is neces¬ 
sary to dry it before building it into a bed. 
Sometimes, when we cannot wait for the drying, 
we mix earth with the manure, to the extent of 
one-fifth or more, to absorb the moisture. The 
spawn must be good, or the whole thing fails, 
and the bed must be built up very firmly. Beds 
iu the open air should not be less than 3 feet 
wide, and from 2 feet to 2£ feet high, built up 
in a ridge. The beds in the cellar or other 
building need not be more than a foot in thick¬ 
ness, and they may, of course, be any con¬ 
venient width. Break the spawn up into pieces 
as large as eggs, and thrust them just under the 
surface of the manure, 9 inches apart, when the 
bed is at a temperature of 75 degs., and not 
likely to get any hotter. As soon as the white 
threads of the spawn are working freely among 
the dung, cover the bed with 1£ inches of 
loamy soil, and make the surface hard and firm. 

Sowing Cauliflowers.— -This is the season 
when many gardeners sow their Cauliflowers for 
spring. The Early London, Dean’s Snowball, 
and Veitch’s Early Forcing, are good varieties. 
There is yet time in early districts to sow 
winter Spinach, Onions, and Brown Cos Lettuce 
for standing the winter; but seed-sowing for 
this season is pretty well over. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Propagation. —It is now high time to com¬ 
mence the propagation of such bedding and 
other decorative plants as are worth preserving 
through the winter. Plenty of Geraniums 
should be put in, chiefly such free-flowering 
kinds as Vesuvius, Wonderful, Master Chris¬ 
tine, Mdme. Thibaut, and Eureka. The last 
is, undoubtedly, the best all-round single white 
that we possess. Its colour is not so pure and con¬ 
stant as that of Queen of the Belgians, but it is 
of a more vigorous nature, and produces an 
abundance of very large and strong trusses. 
Mrs. Turner is a very useful variety, with huge 
trusses of purplish-pink flowers ; and a good 
number of F. V. Raspail should also be grown, 
if not for bedding, at least as pot plants for 
furnishing cut bloom. H. Jacoby (crimson) 
must also not be forgotten. A good batch of 


Fuchsia cuttings may be put in. If these 
can be induced to root, they will make 
earlier and more floriferous plants than spring- 
struck cuttings. In town air, these last wul 
usually grow freely enough, but do not 
come into bloom till quite the end of the 
season, perhaps not then. It is useless to 
attempt the propagation of Verbenas and 
Petunias (except doubles), by this means ; they 
come so much better from seed sown in the spring. 
Some Lantanas, Heliotropes, and Lobelias, may 
be put in, though the last-named do better as 
a rule when spring-struck plants are divided, 
if strong, about this time, and potted, either 
singly in large 60’s (4-inch pots), or three in a 
48 (5-inch). It is useless to attempt to keep 
large clumps of these; about Christmas, the 
damp settles in the heart, and off they go, but 
if small, healthy pieces are started now, kept 
in the open air as much 1 as possible, and wintered 
on a shelf in the lightest house available, some 
cuttings may usually be got early in spring, and 
hundreds may be worked from these by the 
month of April. For bedding purposes, Lobelias 
from cuttings must be depended upon, as being 
dwarf and even in both habit and colour ; but 
for window-boxes, baskets, &c., seedlings will 
be found preferable; their straggling habit being, 
in such situations, advantageous rather than 
otherwise. Lantanas are, of course, always 
useful, and no trouble either to propagate or 
grow ; but it is a pity that Salvias, beautiful as 
they are, succeed so indifferently in towns. 
The only one that is worth growing is S. 
rutilans, which is a free grower, and, having 
very sweetly scented foliage, is always accept¬ 
able. The rest, excepting, perhaps, S. patens, 
may grow, but they will not flower. Finish 
layering Carnations ; those in the open ground 
may be pegged down to the ground, those in 
large pots to smaller ones set around them ; 
but, under any circumstances, peg down every 
bit you can; there cannot be too many of 
them. 

Chrysanthemums.— The budq of large- 
flowering Chrysanthemums must now be 
41 taken”’ as soon as they appear—that is, 
pinch out all growths that appear below a 
strong central or 44 crown ” bud, so as to throw 
all the strength into the embryo flower. Also, 
directly the buds, whether crown or terminal, 
can be seen, afford abundant supplies of liquid 
manure. When swelling its flower-buds, 
a Chrysanthemum can hardly receive too 
much nourishment. Specimen plants should 
also be carefully tied out as they advance, 
every shoot clear of its neighbour—for 
only by the free admission of light and air 
among the growths can a strong and healthy 
inflorescence be assured. While in growth, 
every ray of light makes a perceptible differ¬ 
ence to Chrysanthemums, so that the most open 
and sunny spot in the garden must be set apart 
for their accommodation. Prick off Cinerarias 
and herbaceous Calceolarias as soon as they 
become strong enough, and pot the most forward 
into 44 thumbs,” or small 60’s. Primulas must 
be kept growing as faBt as possible in a light, 
airy atmosphere. 

Tuberous Begonias. —Though only just out¬ 
side the four-mile circle, we find Begonias 
(tuberous), both single and double, succeed 
admirably. They are at the present time among 
the brightest and showiest flowers that we 
have. The doubles are in some cases rather 
liable to drop their blooms too soon, and 
none are so large as they would be in pure air, 
but they are a blaze of beauty, nevertheless, 
and give very little trouble. B. C. R. 


17409.— Making? asphalt© path.—Take 
of dry lime-rubbish 4 bushels, and ashes 
2 bushels, both well sifted. Choose a fine day, 
put the mixture in a dry place, and into the 
centre of the heap pour as much boiling coal 
tar as will make it into a mortar. Then spread 
it 3 inches thick over the prepared surface, 
sprinkle some dry sand over it, and roll it 
firmly. By this method—described in Garden¬ 
ing Borne time ago—a good artificial asphalte 
path can be mode.—S t. P. B. 

Pride of Penshurst Carnation.— Mr. H. Combers, 
of Park Lodge, Stockwell Park-road, has a fine specimen 
of Carnation, Pride of Penshurst, growing in his garden. 
The plant has about a foot of bare stem, and attains a 
height of 5 feet 6 inches ; it is bushy, and bears a lar^e 
number of blooms. It is three years old, and is planted in 
the open ground, ; jira|frcm 
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FRUIT. 


CULTURE OF THE RASPBERRY. 


others, throwing np stout young canes a con¬ 
siderable distance from the old stools. These 


generally make the best plants, as they have 
the fall benefit of light and air, and they can 
WHIN well grown and properly managed, the always be taken up with good roots, without 
Raspberry is one of our most useful small fruits, doing material injury to the surface feeders, 
not only for the dessert, to which it supplies which, by-the-way, should never be disturbed 
acceptable dishes daily for many weeks in sue- by the barbarous practice of forking or digging 
cession, but also for tarts, jams, and ices, while f rom the time the beds are made until they are 


its delicious aroma renders it a great favourite 
for flavouring vinegar and brandy, and it is held 
in high esteem by housewives who excel in 
home-made wines. A native of Britain aud the 
temperate parts of Europe, there is not a 
single garden in this country in which it cannot 
be grown to perfection, provided it is generously 
treated, and so popular is it with all classes, 
that it is questionable if ninety-nine out of every 
hundred consumers do not fully appreciate it in 
some of the many forms in which the fruit can 
be placed boforo them. Like the Strawberry, 
ana perhaps unlike all other fruit-bearing trees 
and bushes which require root-lifting, or root- 
pruning, at some time or other, this biennial- 
stemmed, rosaceous plant, succeeds beat when 
its roots are left alone ; for this reason the 
Soil should be well drained, to free it from 
stagnant water, deeply trenched, and heavily 
manured at the outset, as 
it is no uncommon occur¬ 
rence for a properly-pre¬ 
pared plantation to remain 
in bearing for a great num¬ 
ber of years. Although it 
will grow in any rich Boil 
that is not too heavy, it 
prefers a deep alluvial loam, 
not calculated to become 
sour and inert by the heavy 
top-dressings of manure 
placed over the surface- 
roots every autumn, com¬ 
bined with copious supplies 
of water in dry weather. 

Where a light, rich com¬ 
post of this Iciud does not 
exist naturally, heavier 
soils, which crack and lose 
their moisture in hot, dry 
weather, may be corrected 
by the application of burnt 
earth, peat, or leaf-mould, 
which can be thoroughly 
incorporated with the main 
staple during the process of 
trenching. Sand even may 
be used, but light, rich 
decaying vegetable and ani¬ 
mal manures, well worked 
into the lower stratum, 
answer best, os they supply 
food and moisture to the 
deeply-seated roots, while 
those near the surface can 
be fed by the annual top¬ 
dressing. If deeply drained, 
a rather low, moist situation 


broken up and done away with. When shy 
kinds throw out olfsets close to the stools, 
their removal should never be delayed after 
October, as they are often sparsely furnished 
with roots, which renders early planting 
absolutely necessary. Suckers, or offsets, of 
this kind ought to be detached from the 
parents with a sharp knife, care being observed 
in the preservation of the dormant bud, 
which will be found just beneath the 
surface, for if this is destroyed, the young 
plant, if it grows, which is doubtful, will not 
produce a fruit-bearing cane during the 
following summer. By taking the offsets early, 
and transplanting at once into light rich soil, 
which should be well mulched to keep out frost 
and drought, young roots are formed before the 
earth loses its summer warmth, and the 
dormant buds generally produce good canes fit 


Bloom of the rough-leaved Sunflower (Hellanthui rlgidus—HarpaHum rigidum). 
(See p. 320.) 


is generally selected; but 
this is immaterial, provided the ground is for permanent planting the following autumn, 
properly prepared, as the two sets of canes Planting.— Raspberries are generally plan ted 


produce acceptable shade, and the mulching 
keeps the surface-roots moist and cool in hot, 
dry weather. Sometimes, north borders are 
planted with Raspberries, and very fine fruit 
they produce in such situations, but the quality 
is inferior in richness aud aroma to that which 
is ripened under the full influence of light, free 
air, and sunshine. 

Propagation. —The Raspberry is frequently 
raised from seeds, occasionally from cuttings, 
but the usual mode of increasing stock is by 
means of offsets or suckers, which spring up 
abundantly over every part of the plantation. 
When seedlings are raised, the seeds should be 
taken from fine, perfectly ripe fruit, and washed 
to free them from pulp. When dry they may 
be sown in pans or boxes filled with light rich 
loam and leaf mould, placed in cold pits or 
frames, where they will remain dormant and 
safe from the elements during the winter. If 
kept moist, the young seedlings will push 
through the soil in the spring, and they will 
be fit for transplanting into nursery beds during 
the autumn. Suckers may be taken up at any 
time during the season of rest, but the best time 
is early in October, which is also the best 
season for making new plantations. Some 
varieties psoduce suckers, more freelg. than 
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in a series of rows from 5 feet to 6 feet apart, 
and 3 feet or 4 feet between the stools ; but 
much depends upon the nature of the ground 
and the mode of training. If to stakes, 1 would 

Buggeat placing three straight rustic stakes to 
each stool, triangular fashion, a foot or so apart, 
and tying two, or at most three, canes to each 
stake, for the double advantage of letting in sun 
and air, and allowing the young canes of the 
current year to ascend through the centre. In 
bird-infested districts, planting in flats gene¬ 
rally finds favour, as the plantations can be 
enclosed with aviary wire placed round the 
sides, and the top covered with large squares of 
herring netting during the time the fruit is in 
season. Raspberries are sometimes planted 
4 feet apart and 5 feet between the rows, for 
festooning ; but, unless the situation is much 
sheltered, the young canes get blown about by 
the wind, and present an untidy appearance in 
a well-kept garden. A better, and a more 
profitable plan is planting in single rows, 2 feet 
from cane to cane, and training the bearing 
canes regularly to two wires placed on each side 
of a V'8h a P e <l trellis, some 4 feet in height, and 
running from north to south across an open 
quarter of the garden. Trenches for this kind 
of planting should be taken out from 2 feet to 


3 feet in width and depth, into which decaying 
refuse, manure, road-scrapings, and the like, 
can be wheeled, and well incorporated with the 
best of the surface soil. When it has had time to 
settle, the young sets may be put in and 
mulched, and the trellis, formed of strained 
wires passing through iron or Oak standards, 
some 6 feet to 9 feet apart, can be erected 
during the winter, or, for that matter, not until 
the following autumn. 

Pruning and training. —The mode of train¬ 
ing having been decided upon, planting must 
be regulated accordingly. For stake training, 
one, two, or three young canes may be planted 
within a few inches of each other. For trellis 
training they succeed best when planted singly 
in a long straight line across the quarter. In 
either cose they should be cut down in the 
spring, not before, as, when pruned during the 
winter, exposure of the pith causes the young 
canes to die back. Although stout, permanent 
stakes are not absolutely necessary the first 
year, I would, if obtainable, use lighter sticks 
for the young canes, much as the Asparagus 

S ower uses them, to prevent wind-waving and 
jury to the crowns during the summer. The 
object of cutting back the newly-planted canes 
is to secure strong breaks from the base, which 
should bo allowed to grow freely during the 
first summer. In the autumn, all the weakest 
must be cut out, when those left to bear 
fruit may be staked, tied, and top-dressed 
with rotten manure. Some cut off the tops 
in the autumn, but I prefer leaving the topping 
until the spring, for the purpose of keeping the 
weather from affecting tne pith and of delay¬ 
ing the bursting of the fruit-producing laterals 
until somewhat later in the season. When well 
mulched, Raspberries do not soon feel the effect 
of drought, but it must be borne in mind that 
liberal supplies of water or pretty strong liquid 
manure are highly beneficial during long-con¬ 
tinued hot, dry weather. When plantations get 
into full bearing all the old canes which have borne 
fruit should be cut out in September. Suckers, 
as has been suggested, should be removed, 
when the beds may be cleaned and mulched, 
but neither dug nor disturbed with spade or 
fork if the cultivator's aim is a plentiful supply 
of strong shoots capable of carrying heavy crops 
of fruit annually for a long series of years. 

Diseases and insects. —When well planted 
in suitable soil, and properly managed, the 
Raspberry is rarely attacked by diseases, and 
not often by insects. Occasionally the crop is 
injured by a small grub, which attacks the 
flower-buds and the footstalks of the fruit, 
causing them to shrivel up as if scorched by fire. 
It is the caterpillar of Tinea corticella, which 
appears early in August, and feeds upon the 
leaves until winter, when it conceals itself in 
the buds and reappears in the spring. About 
the end of May, the caterpillar enters into the 
pupa state, and in a fortnight is again seen as a 
moth, which deposits its eggs on the stems. 
The grub of another insect—Byturus tomentosus 
—is sometimes found inside the fruit, whioh it 
does not attack until it is nearly ripe. 

Varieties. —Several varieties of Raspberries 
are grown, and some new ones have recently 
l>een introduced ; but, the price excepted, I as 
yet fail to see in what respect they differ from 
the best of the old ones. Few people grow 
more than one or two sorts of red, a few canes 
of white, and perhaps one of the autumn-bear¬ 
ing varieties. The following will be found a 
good selection: Carter’s Prolific, Cutbush’s 
Prince of Wales, Red Antwerp, and Fastolf. 
Yellow or White Antwerp is the only pale 
variety worth growing. Amongst autumn- 
bearers we have Rivers' Large-fruited Monthly, 
Belle de Fontenay, and Semper Fidelis. These 
kinds are induced to produce fruit on canes of 
the current year by cutting them down to the 
ground early in spring. Perhaps they are best 
adapted for autumn bearing, but all the summer 
fruiters will do the same under similar treat¬ 
ment. 

Ledbury , W. C. 


The fmit crop. —The Garden has pub¬ 
lished returns concerning the state of the fruit 
crop from nearly every county in England. 
These reports show that, on the whole, Apples 
are not so plentiful as, early in the season, 
they were expected to be. The blossom, 
though abundant, did not set well, and now the 
fruit keeps dropping very much. Apples are, 
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therefore, a thin crop. Pears, though not oref* 
plentiful, are better, and promise to be good 
in quality. Plums, in most districts, are a 
heavy crop—so heavy, indeed, in places, 
that the branches have to be propped 
up to keep them from breaking. Cherries, 
too, have been abundant, but small. Bush 
fruits, especially Gooseberries, have been good 
and plentiful. Concerning the Strawberry, 
to which special attention was directed, 
much useful information, both as to varieties 
and culture, has been furnished. The best early 
kind, generally speaking, seems to be Vicom- 
tesse Hlricart de Thury, and the best late sorts, 
Oxonian, Elton, and Frogmore Late Pine. As 
to culture, most of the correspondents agree 
that no plantation ought to be allowed to stand 
more than three years. After that the fruit 
begins to deteriorate, both in size and quality. 
The ground for the new plantation should be 
well manured and trenched, and planted either 
with plants that have been forced, or with pre¬ 
pared runners obtained from fruitful parents. 
Few new kinds seem to be grown, with the ex* 
oeption of Pauline, whioh is said to be ten days 
earlier than any other sort. The wood Straw¬ 
berry, red and white, from thin soils on lime¬ 
stone rook, is reported to be finer this year than 
usual, and to be liked as a breakfast fruit, as 
are also the red and white Alpines. 

American Blackberries. —The question 
of “ W.(page 284) is one of interest to many 
of the readers of Gardening. Our experience 
with these is that they are a total failure. My 
employer purchased one dozen plants, of which 
eleven were planted in the open garden in the 
spring of 1885. The odd one was kept in a 
vinery. After the severe winter, we found all of 
the planted-out ones entirely dead, while the 
one under glass was alive and flourishing. Early 
this spring we propagated from the one left, 
hardened them off m cold frames, and planted 
Asm out the last week in May in well-tilled, 
sheltered ground. After having been out two 
months they have not grown the least. I do 
not know the name of the variety.—P., Yeadon, 
near Leeds. 

Blackberries. —A correspondent of the 
Lancet writes:— 44 Perhaps one of the most 
interesting problems is the inquiry into the 
reasons why certain plants and animals have 
been chosen for cultivation by man, and others, 
apparently quite as suitable, rejected. The 
Blackberry has not found favour. Attempts 
are at present being made to introduce varieties 
of this fruit, which, both by appearance and 
flavour, seems suitable for cultivation. Un¬ 
fortunately, the Blackberry, though dear as a 
remembrance of our youth, when ail things 
were more or less digestible, does not commend 
itself to our riper years, from its tendency, 
either raw or cooked, to produce intestinal irri¬ 
tation. An examination of the numerous seeds 
in a ripe Blackberry shows them to be, not as 
in Currants, Gooseberries, Ac., smooth and 
polished, but covered all over with curved 
Arabesque patterns with sharp edges, forming 
a very pretty 4 common object for the micro¬ 
scope ’ with a low power, but in masses in the 
intestines undoubtedly out of place. Until, 
therefore, our gardeners can give us a smooth- 
edged Blackberry, it is wise to use the Black¬ 
berry only for the preparation of jelly, after the 
manner of Red-Currant jelly, or as Blackberry 
vinegar. In these, the seeds being rejected, the 
delicious flavour of the fruit can be enjoyed 
without fear ef colic or dysentery.” 

The cultivation of Strawberries.— 
I think that 44 E. L.’s” depreciatory remarks 
(page 307), in his otherwise excellent article, on 
the man who works for hire, should not pass 
without a protest. I know men within his cate¬ 
gory—and i believe their name is legion—who 
are thoroughly painstaking, whose constant 
study is to find out the best ways and means to 
secure the most satisfactory results; and who, 
as far as press of work and other obstacles and 
discouragements will permit them, strive to 
put their knowledge into practice.—L. C. K. 

17297.— Melons. —In the early life of the 
Melon plant a sprinkling of chilled water over 

the foliage at closing time is be_ ___ 

later on, when the fruits are set and rapidly 
swelling, the sprinkling should be reduoed and 
confined to the very brightest days only, and, 
if there is any danger of oanker, be discon¬ 
tinued altogether. If Melons are planted in 
rather heavy loapr, ^and the soi| made firm, 
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they will not require so much water, either over 
the foliage or at the root, as if they are planted 
in a lighter, looser soil. The plants that require 
the most water to keep them growing do not, 
as a rule, turn out the best. They must have 
water when the soil gets diy ; but a retentive 
soil, with plenty of body in it, husbands the 
moisture. The main shoots, when they reach 
the sides of the frame, must be pinched, and 
the laterals should be pinched one joint beyond 
the fruit. The crop should be set as far as 
possible all at one time, as if one or two 
fruits take the lead the others will not swell 
After enough joints are set, keep the growth 
thin ; but aim at preserving the main leaves in 
health as long as possible.— E. Hobday. 

17133.— Grapes cracking.—' The Musca¬ 
dine has not such an inveterate tendency to 
crack as is here represented. Probably it is 
Josling’s St. Albans or White Frontignac. The 
way to prevent cracking is to keep the border 
rather dry, and also cut a notch in the lateral 
below the bunch ; it may be cut nearly half 
through. Mr. W. Thomson, a well-known 
grape grower, bores a hole through the stem 
witn a gimlet instead of cutting a notch. It 
ought to be done when the berries are getting 
sow.—J. D. E. 

17134.—Unproductive Currant-trees. 
—it is possible for the birds to pick out the 
fertile buds of the Currants in winter, though I 
should have thought 44 E. J.” would have 
noticed it at the time. It could not be the 
frost, as there was but little blossom to destroy. 
I see 44 E. J.” speaks of the bushes being regu¬ 
lar thickets. These words are suggestive of 
unripe wood. Have the bushes been allowed 
to get over-crowded with wood? If so, this 
would account for their barren condition.—H. 

17490.— Neglected Vines.—It is rather 
difficult to offer any advice founded on the 
scanty information given in this question. I 
would, however, suggest stopping the young 
shoots to mature their fruit-buds—reducing 
laterals to one leaf each, so as to give plenty of 
air space; and, at the autumn pruning, cutting 
out as mueh old wood as possible, and, in its 
stead, laying in the new, primed back to good, 
sound wood. Should the Vines be shaded by 
trees, or otherwise, that may account for their 
unfruitfulness, and this cause, if it exist, should, 
if possible, be removed.—J. M., South Hants. 

17200.— Jargonelle Pear-tree. —As the tree it 
healthy, bloeeome freely, but bears no fruit, It must be in 
an exposed position, where the frost or east winds destroy 
the blossoms. There is no remedy, except erecting some 
shelter for it, or planting a tree in a better position. We 
have it fruiting every year as a standard, and also against 
a north walL— J. D. E. 


17485.—Climbing plants and damp 
Walls.— The old idea that climbing plants 
make the walls to which they ding damp, is not 
now, I believe, entertained, ana it certainly 
seems at variance with common sense. The 
leaves of Ivy, or any other evergreen, closely 
covering a wall, must keep the ram away from 
it, and in this way, if in no other, the effect of the 
presence of the plant would be to keep the wall 
ary. I would, however, recommend 44 W. C. M 
to select some good evergreen plant for his 
wall A plant that leaves the wall bare during 
the wettest season would be of little use to him. 
—St. P. B. 

- Do climbers render a wall damp? 

Speaking generally, we may reply, 44 No; they 
help to keep it dry.” Dampness in walls may 
arise from various causes—e.p., from the surface 
being wetted by driving rain, or by the drip¬ 
pings from an unspouted roof, from leakage 
from a rain-water or other pipe, from moisture 
rising from the ground owing to the absence of 
a damp-roof course at the base of the wall, or 
from the mortar being made with sea-sand con¬ 
taining salt. The leaves of a broad-leaved 
climber, such as Ivy or Virginian Creeper (or, in 
a less degree, Clematis), sloping outwards, 
throw off the rain like overlapping tiles, and 
thus protect the wall The roots, also, by 
absorbing moisture, may help to dry the ground 
at the foot of the wall. In other oases, how¬ 
ever—as where a wall is saturated with water 
from a leaky pipe—climbers, by excluding sun 
and air, may hinder drying, and so make 
matters worse.—H. F. P. 

-You must plant Ivy against your wall if you want 

to make it dry. 1 have known Ivy to be an effectual cure 
for damp walls. Clematis, or any other deciduous climber, 
win do Utile, if any, good In that direction.—J. 0. 0. 


HOUSE & WINDOWGARDENING. 

HOW TO ARRANGE CUT FLOWERS. 
The art of arranging cut flowers does not seem 
to keep pace with the rapidly growing demand 
for flowers of all kinds. In the majority of 
decorations and bouquets far too many flowers 
are used, quantity seeming to be thought to 
make up for lack of arrangement. Even in 
establishments in which professional decorators 
are kept, I have frequently been surprised at 
the lack of originality shown as regards com¬ 
bination or arrangement, while in villa resi¬ 
dences, and even cottages, one often finds 
exquisite taste displayed. To what excellent 
use is the common Ivy put by some, 
who, having but few flowers, are com¬ 
pelled to make the most of what they have; 
associated with a few common Ferns in 
hanging-baskets, it lasts for months in ordinary 
windows or corridors. Such sprays, too, are 
useful in winter time for entwining over the 
handles of baskets containing cut flowers. 
Baskets, too, filled with fresh, green Moss, 
require only a fraction of the flowers usually 
considered necessary to fill either them or vases 
satisfactorily. There can be no doubt that 
overcrowding is the greatest of all evils in 
regard to cut-flower arrangement, and unless 
one has a firm base, such as sand covered with 
Moss, the flowers press too closely on each other. 
Unless every flower has room to Btand out clear 
of its neighbours, the arrangement cannot 
possibly be perfect. Small vases, dishes, or 
baskets look most striking when filled with only 
one variety of flower. Even in mixed vases 
three colours are more effective than a larger 
number. The free use of foliage is one of 
the greatest safeguards against overcrowding, 
and, as a rule, nothing suits a flower so well as 
its own foliage. The old notion of garnishing 
everything with Maiden-hair Fern has happily, 
to a great extent, gone out of fashion. Maiden¬ 
hair u very transient and soon gives a worn-out 
look to the flowers the beauty of which it is In¬ 
tended to enhance. Very large vases must have 
flowers and. foliage in proportion. At the pre¬ 
sent time there is a wealth of such material in 
gardens, notably Gladioli, Lilies of the land- 
folium type, Hollyhocks, and Dahlias. These 
look well in large vases if cut to suit them and 
dropped into them so as to stand clear of each 
other. If a good stiff branch of Butcher’s Broom 
be first inserted, each stem will then remain 
firm where placed, and for draping the edges 
of such vases long trailing sprays of common 
Periwinkle are very effective. In towns, large 
stems of the common Bulrush are in great 
request for vases ; they last a long time in good 
condition, a consideration by no means to be 
overlooked._ Hants. 

17301.—A window gardener's diffi¬ 
culty. —This is not an uncommon difficulty 
with plenty in a oonfined space, and probably 
arises in a very great degree from too much 
kindness. In investigating such cases I have 
generally found that the watering-pot has at 
some time been rather too freely used, and the 
soil has lost its elasticity and sweetness, and 
the roots consequently get into a sluggish 
state. Perhaps, too, a worm may have got Into 
the pot, and the difficulty becomes worse by 
defective drainage. If, at this season, suen 
plants are taken out of the case and placed 
altogether in the open air and neglected a 
little, they seem to recover their tone, and 
this seems to prove that excessive kindness is 
at the bottom of the difficulty.—H. 

17354.—Plants for north window.— 
Such a window could be made attractive by 
the use of Ferns, Fuchsias, and Begonias. 
Creeping Jenny or Lobelia would thrive well, 
and so would the Sedums, Saxifrages, Monkey 
Flowers, and Periwinkles. If 4 ‘W. M. M. ’ 
cares for Evergreens, he may grow the Spindle 
trees (Euonymus), Aucubas, and many other 
useful shrubs.— St. P. B. 


17211.—Growing Grape Hyacinths in pots.— 
We pot them in September, a dosen bulbs in s 6-lnefa pot. 
The pots should be plunged over the rim In the frame 
until the plants appear above ground. After that, raise 
them a little, remove the plunging material, and water; 
they will flower beautifully in the oold frame. We grow 
them in this way annually. They flower about the eod of 
March. Pot them in the same oompoet at Hyacinths.— 

,D,tt i- a I from 
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ROSES. 

THE SCOTCH BRIERS. 

These neat little Roses, raised from the native 
Burnet Rose (E. spinosissima), are some of the 
best ornaments of the garden in June. They 
form dense bushes, and, when well-established, 
throw out arching branches laden with flowers, 
especially towards the tips, which are thickly 
set with flowering twigs. The engraving shows 
two such branches on a bush growing on rocks. 
The habit of the Scotoh Briers is well Buited for 
rough rocks and banks. They like a poor, 
sandy soil, and look their best on sloping rough 
banks and in steep rockery. Besides the white 
(the one here shown) 
there are several shades 
of pink. One of the most 
beautiful is the one 
known as Stanwell Per¬ 
petual, a delicate Mush- 
room-pink colour ; and 
there is also a pale 
yellow, rather less vigor¬ 
ous in growth than the 
others, the white being 
by far the most free and 
robust. In planting groups 
of these pretty Briers, 
the wild single Burnet 
Rose should not be forgot¬ 
ten ; it is by no means 
the least beautiful. Its 
flowers, newly - opened, 
are of a Lemon-white 
oolour, most rare and 
dainty. Curious to think 
of, in contrast, are the 
very large black hips, 
which in late autumn 
give the bush a striking 
and picturesque appear¬ 
ance. These are an un¬ 
failing crop, and look 
well with the deep red- 
bronze, sometimes almost 
black, colour that the 
foliage assumes late in 
the year. The Scotch 
Briers must never be cut 
back, but every year the 
oldest wood, which may 
be known by the pale 
grey colour of the bark 
and prickles, should be 
cut right away from the 
ground. 


17239.— Green-cen¬ 
tred Roses. —When¬ 
ever I see a Rose in my 
collection developing a 
green centre I flood it 
with liquid manure, and 
the petals of the later 
blooms usually fill up 
right. Until lately the 
season has been dry, and 
Roses—with us, at least 
—have required a good 
deal of liquid support, 
and one of my Norfolk 
correspondents tells me 
that the Beason has been 
still dryer there, and on 
the east coast the rain¬ 
fall is less, considerably, 
than we have here in the 
midlands. I should say 
the deformity arises from deficient nutriment 
at a critical time, and would be met by giving 
liquid manure freely from the time the buds 
show till the season is over.—E. Hobday. 

17478. --Dark-coloured Roses.— The following are 
more or lew fragrant: E. Y. Teas, Prince Camille de 
Hohan, and Emprew of India. Annie Wood, A. K. 
Williams, Ferdinand de Leweps, and Emily Laxton are 
not so dark in oolour; but they are all good Roses, and 
fairly sweet-scented.— J. C. C. 

*** Illustration competition. — All 

photos for our illustration competition must be 
sent in on or before Monday morning next, the 
23rd of August. Parcels must be marked 
“ Illustration competition,” and the name and 
address of the sender, together with the name 
and description of the object Bhown, should be 
plainly written on the |tecS jkjach ]j>hp|o. > 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

17238. — Mushrooms. — The bed in the 
situation named would hardly require so much [ 
water, especially when the Mushrooms first 
appeared. Too much water in an unheated 
place would make the young Mushrooms damp 
off. I do not say this has been the cause of 
failure, but it might have had something to do 
with it. If the bed is dry, it must, of course, , 
be moistened ; but it strikes me that in the 
present ease the watering has been excessive. 
Was the bed made thoroughly firm ? I should | 
recommend that the bed be covered with hay, 
to check evaporation, that the temperature be ; 


Gardenino, I may be pardoned for noticing it 
at this distant date. My experience of Mer¬ 
cury extends over forty years, and I can safely 
assure “ Bromley ” that the plant can be grown 
as well out of Lincolnshire as in it. The Boil 
appears to be very suitable, good loam being 
what it delights in. “ Bromley ” must not lose 
sight of the fact that it is as an early spring, 
not summer, vegetable that it is so much appre¬ 
ciated in Lincolnshire. If he will adopt the 
following simple treatment, he will not have to 
complain in the future. Choose the warmest 
corner in the garden ; the more it is shaded from 
the cold spring winds the better, provided there 
are no overhanging trees. Dig in sufficient 
rotten manure to make the land rich ; put out 
the plants 9 inches 
apart, and 18 inoheB be¬ 
tween the rows. In 
the autumn, spread 3 
inches of manure be¬ 
tween the rows, and let 
it remain on. If the 
spring is a dry one, 
‘ ‘ Bromley ” cannot give 
it too much water, pro¬ 
vided there is good 
drainage. There are 
two kinds of Mercury 
in cultivation. I hope 
“Bromley "has got the 
improved.—P., Yeadon, 
near Leeds . 

17554.—Insects on 
Celery (T. A. Ter- 
son). —The best remedy 
in small breadths is to 
crush each grub or mag¬ 
got between the finger 
and thumb. Watering 
the plants from time to 
time with soapy water 
is somewhat of a pre¬ 
ventive. We have found 
that watering with a 
solution of guano, at 
the rate of one ounce to 
the gallon of water, 
kills the grubs and 
stimulates the plants. 
Apply through a fine- 
rosed water-can over 
night, and wash off in 
the morning with clean 
water. As the strength 
of guano varies, diffe¬ 
rent proportions may be 
found necessary. We 
have found the follow¬ 
ing to answer: Dissolve 
two pounds of Gishurst 
compound and oce 
pound of Pooley’s To¬ 
bacco-powder in water, 
adding as much water 
as will make up thirty- 
six gallons. Stand aside 
for twenty-four hours, 
and then apply with a 
fine rosed water-can, so 
as to thoroughly wet 
the foliage, and in a 
short time all the 
grubs will be dead.— 
Celer et Audax. 


Scotch Briers in a Surrey garden. 

kept equable, and that only a mere spiinkle cf 
water be given to moisten the surface till the 
bed begins to show signs of exhaustion from 
bearing ; then a watering with chilled water, 
in which a little guano or some stimulant has 
been dissolved, will be beneficial.—H. 

17411. — Market gardening. — Having 
been engaged in market gardening for twenty 
years, I can tell 44 One Interested ” that it is a 
mistake to suppose that £50 per acre can be 
made by raising vegetables in any way or for 
any market in the world. Half or quarter of 
that sum would be nearer the truth, especially 
in these days when there is so much compe¬ 
tition.—P. B., Whitchurch, near Bristol. 

17230.—Good King Henry.—I have not 
seen the above question answered, and as it is 
a question of general interest to readers of 


The Giant Cow 
Parsnip.— M r. Joseph 
Kelsall, of Mount Au¬ 
burn, Killiney, Go. 


Dublin, sends us a charming photograph, 
showing the beauty of the foliage of this plant 
(Heracleum giganteum), in its youth. The 
photograph is an admirable one, and the plant 
has remarkable qualities ; but we would again 
advise all who grow it to keep it within moderate 


(Lilium auratum) has been sent us by Mrs. 
Delap, Co. Kerry, who says the single bulb has 
been seven years in one spot, and the only care 
taken of it in winter is to give it a slight top¬ 
dressing. It had thirty blooms, of large- size, this 
year, and attained a height of five feet. Mr. 
Ormerod, of Teignmouth, also sends us a 
photograph of a fine group of white Lilies 
(L. candidum). Original frcm 
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BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDRNTS. 

Questions.— <Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidanoe. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Garden ora has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardenimi should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


17829. — Pansies and Violas dying.— Will any 
reader suggest a reason why my Pansies and Sovereign 
Viola die off? They are planted in rich light soil.—G. S. 

17830.— Border Carnations.— As border Carnations 
are now being so largely enquired for, readers would be 
obliged If some grower would kindly name 12 of the best. 
— H. C. 

1763L—Gathering British Ferns.—Will someone 
kindly tell me of a good locality, within 15 miles of Forest- 
hlU, where good specimens of wild Ferns may be gathered ? 

17882.—Climbing Roses.—Will any reader kindly 
oblige me with the names of the best quick-climbing 
Roees, quality and quantity combined, two bright scarlet 
and two pink?— Constant Subscriber, 

17633.— Soil for Violets.— What soil is beet for 
Violets ? 1 planted mine in sandy soil, with a mixture of 

soot and stable manure. I had a plentiful crop of weeds, 
and only a few poor Violets.— Ignoramus. 

17834.—Green frogs.—I have some green tree frogs in 
a hot-house amongst the Palms. Will any reader who has 
kept them kindly tell me whether they require any food, 
and, if so, how 1 am to give it them ?—R. C. 

17635.—Rules of country flower shows.—I 
should feel much obliged if some readers of Gardening 
Illustrated would kindly send me a copy of rules and 
prices of oountry shows.—J. Dugan, 57, Dublin-street , 
Carlow. 

17636.—Making beds of Carnations— Will Car¬ 
nation-lovers tell me what Is the best time of the year to 
make plantations of Carnations, to live wholly In the open 
air? I have no frames, and must grow them, if at all, 
entirely in the open air.— Dianthus. 

17837.— Large Gooseberries.— Last week at our 
flower show a creamy-white Gooseberry was shown; it was 
nearly as large as a good-sized Apple. Will readers who 
grow fruit for exhibition tell me its name, and also the 
name of the largest green and red Gooseberries grown?— 
Inquirer. 

17838. —Carnations not forming grass,— Last year 
I put in pipings of Carnations, most of which have pro¬ 
duced flowers only, and are making no grass. Can I do any¬ 
thing to cause them to make grass ? Some are good ones, 
and I should like to save and increase them. Will they 
live on or die?—J. J. O. 

17839.— Utilising garden lights.— 1 have 12 garden 
lights, and should be glad if anyone would kindly suggest 
the most profitable use to which I ooukt put them during 
winter. I have thought of growing Cauliflower and Cal¬ 
ceolarias ; but if anything more suitable Is suggested, 1 
shall feel obliged.— Amateur. 

17840.— Potatoes for exhibition.— Will any reader 
kindly give me a few hints as to growing Potatoes for ex¬ 
hibition ? My garden is walled round, and the soil is of a 
rather stiff nature. At present they grow very well, ex¬ 
cept that they are not clear. I have tried soot and lime ; 
but with no good results.— Constant Reader. 

17841.—Pipings and layers of Carnations.— Do 
pipings or layers make the most enduring plants in the 
open air ? A great many of my layered plants, put in in 
spring, seem to die off from some cause, though the grass 
appears healthy and free. Any information from readers 
who grow Carnations wholly in the open air will be very 
welcome.—D unthus. 

17642.— Waterproof varnish.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me how to make a tough, elastic, waterproof sort of 
varnish or composition, which, when applied with a brush 
or sponge to leather, Ac., will leave a thin, leather-like, 
wear-resisting coating, dry almost at once, be almost or 

? aite free from smelly and oheap?— Capt. Sherwill. 
*owick, near Worcester. * 

17643.—Lapagerla rosea not flowering.—I have 
a small plant of the above, purchased last autumn, in a 
small pot, soil mostly peat, with & little leaf-mould and 
sand. It is in a cool greenhouse, and only gets evening 
sun. I keep the soil moist, and have occasionally given 
liquid manure ; but it has made no growth at all—leaves 
are on, and look healthy. Any hints as to its culture 
thankfully received.— Ladt Gardener. 

17844.—Saving tubers of Tropeeolum tubero¬ 
sum. —Can anyone give details of the proper mode of 
saving the tubers of Tropaolum tuberosum ? I lifted some 
fine-looking roots last year, about the middle of November, 
when the plants had died down ; but the tubers were not 
very firm, and many of them shrivelled away during the 
winter. One plant, which I did not disturb, has oome up 
again this year. Should the tubers be kept very dry? 
Should they be kept in sand, or simply on a dry shelf f— 
Soolopbndrium, Dublin . _ t . 

Digitizes by G(X 'SlC 


17845. — Destroying fungus. — Can any readers 
kindly inform me of the best means of getting rid of a 
growth of fungus, which pushes itself up from under a 
rockwork 1 have constructed close to my house, and 
threatens to displace it altogether ? Before making the 
rockwork I excavated to a considerable depth, and re¬ 
moved all traces of the fungus I could discover ; but this 
does not seem to have been of much use. I Bhall be glad 
if any readers can help me in my difficulty.— Fungus. 

17046.— Water-rats and bulbs.— Will any readers 
kindly tell me in Gardening how I oan prevent water-rats 
from eating bulbs? I have been told that dipping the 
bulb into carbolic acid before planting prevents it from 
being destroyed. Is this true, and, if so, should I use pure 
carbolio acid ?—Ignoramus. ,% An interesting ouestion, 
respecting which we have not heard much before, though we 
have had abundant evidence of the destructive nature of 
these beasts on trees. We hope some of our readers will be 
able to help “ Ignoramus."— Ed. 

17647.—Weeds on lawns.— Some correspondents of 
late have been recommending paraffin and the like for the 
destruction of weeds on lawns. Should it be poured 
daintily into the crowns of Plantains, or should the crown 
be first out away, so as to expose the tap-root ? I think 
the last writer advised the latter plan ; but I do not am 
how, on this plan, the oil is to be Kept to the one plant. 
Last year I tried sulphuric acid, which 1 inserted into the 
bared tap-root by means of a vulcan-pln ; but the weeds 
seemed little the worse for the treatment. I am in the 
habit of drawing them up oarefully, and doubt if any less 
troublesome plan will answer better.—R. T., Stroud. 

17648.—Mummy Peas.—*' E. M. C.” would be much 
obliged if the Editor would inform her whether the en¬ 
closed Pea is fit to eat ? The plants are grown from Peas 
found in a mummy, and, when boiled, are grey, like a 
Broad Bean, and the skin comes off in the same way, 
leaving the email bright green inside. The plants grow 
tall, and always seem to club at the end like the specimen 
sent “ E. M. 0.” would also like to know if this Mummy 
Pea is still grown in Egypt. It is worth growing, even 
for ornament or for nosegays, the flowers live so long in 
water, and are of such a pretty, delicate colour. *** The 
Peas are certainly edible. A Pea grown from seed found 
in a mummy has been recognised as one of the old Marrow 
Peas—the Branching Marrow, we believe.— Ed. 

17649.—Lilies of the Valley.— Would Lilies of the 
Valley thrive if planted on a sloping Gram bank, facing 
south, and do they like any particular soil ? Hitherto, 
they have not blossomed well, in spite of being in a sunny 
corner. The soil is light and black. Should they be 
watered In summer?— Katiian, Dorchester. Lilies of 

the Valley should thrive perfectly well in such a position ; 
but you should take care that they are not overcrowded at 
the root, which is very commonluthe case with Lilies of 
the Valley in rich garden soil. When they grow in woods 
and copses, in their natural habitats, they have to tight 
with other things, and are thus kept from injuring them¬ 
selves. Move some to a half-shad position, and, as you 
are in a warm district, no doubt they would appreciate a 
little shade ; you would also have the advantage of getting 
later flowers from plants in this position. —Ed. 


To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
are given, but renders are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

17650 —Dahlia tubers (Rustamji, B. C.).— See reply 
to No. 17654. 

17651.— Begonia (L. JET.).— 1 The Begonia Is large, but 
is by no means unusually so. 

17652.—Destroying wild Convolvulus (Igno¬ 
ramus).— It is a deep-rooted subject, and you must dig It 
out. 

17663.—Book on Vine culture (Jf. A. CX —A very 
handy little book on the Vine is Simpson's, published by 
Routledge. 

17654.— Dahlia tubers (Ramdas Chodudas).— If the 
eyes were all taken out of the tubers last spring, they are 
of no further use. 

17655.—Cream (Dairyman).—Your query is not suited 
for our columns, and we have handed it to the Editor of 
Farm and Home. 

17656. — Pampas Grass (Ignoramus). — Pampas 
Grass, if large ana established, will generally flower every 
autumn. Your plants will probably bloom this year. 

17657.—Chrysanthemums and Fuchsias from 
seeds (Rustamn, B. C.).— These flowers will not come 
true from seed. Named kinds should be propagated by 
cuttings. 

17658.— Making Asparagus bed (Mrs. L.).— You 

should prepare the bed in early spring—about February_ 

and plant m April. Seakale may be planted at about the 
same time. 

17659.— Artificial manures (Dumfries).— We can¬ 
not recommend any particular artificial manures. See 
advertisements in Gardening, and try some of the best 
known kinds. 

17660.— Pear-tree (R. T., Stroud).—' There is no Pear 
named Cerise Unique ; the label is evidently misplace d. 
If you send us some of the fruit, we may be able to tell you 
the correct name. 

17661.— Grass on gravel path (M. L. o.).— Salt, 
applied in dry weather, will destroy Grass. Corrosive sub¬ 
limate is also efficient; but this is a poison, and should be 
used with great care. 

17662.— Removing Vines (Beginner).— You would 
not, of courae, move the Grapes before the crop Is gathered. 
We should say that if the work is done with great oare you 
might save next year's crop. 

17663. — Foxgloves (Lt.-Col. 0.).—ln reply 17545 
(page 303) " D.” refers to the common Foxglove (Digitalis 
purpurea), which is a biennial. There are perennial and 
biennial species among Digitalis. 

17664.— Fowl manure (B. R. A .>— Fowl manure can 
be used with advantage in the garden. It is very strong, 
however, and must be used in moderation. There is an 
article on the subject in this issue. 


17665Eccremocarpus eoaber out-of-doors 
(Clapham). —If your soil fe of a dry nature, leave it out, 
and let it take its chance. If it should unfortunately 
perish, you can easily raise plants from seed. 

17666.- Scale on Rose-tree (D. D .).—Your Rose- 
tree is very badly Infested with scale—so badly that we 
should advise you to do away with it altogether. It is 
almost hopeless to try to clean a plant in such a state. 

17667.— Seedling single Dahlia (Mrs. Siddell).— 
The Dahlia that you forward resembles others orten seen 
in gardens. If you wish it compared with existing kinds, 
you should send it to a nursery where they are grown. 

17688 — The Dodder (R. T., Stroud ).-The plant 
that you forward is the Dodder, which is parasitic on 
Chickweed ; the leaves that you refer to are those of the 
latter plant. You had better clear away the plants 
affected. 

17869.-Thinning bed of Lillee of the Valley 
(Subscriber).— We should not be afraid to thin out at any 
time when the work could conveniently be done; but, u 
you want to preserve the thinnings, do it in early autumn, 
when the crowns are ripe. 

17670.— Obtaining Ranunculus (Amateur, Ar- 
broathj. —We presume these are the plants you mean. We 
cannot recommend nurserymen ; but any nurseryman 
would supply you with a selection of Ranunculuses. 
Apply to one of those who advertise in Gardening. 

17671.— Carnations ( John, Glasgow ).— 1 The blooms 
are very good indeed ; but if you want them compared 
with other kinds, you must send them to a nursery. We 
do not remember to have seen the yellow flaked with rose 
before. Several of the plants are worth propagating; 

17672.— Violets In cold frame (Marie Louise). — 
Some dry material around the frame or pit—eay, in the 
shape of a bank of turf sods, or other like material, would 
be most likely to suit the Violets. In severe weather you 
should have the top of the frame covered with straw, or 
other mats. 

17678.—Ranunculuses after flowering (Septi¬ 
mus P. Skipworth).— Some of the hardy and weedy 
Ranunculuses take care of themselves. The tubers at the 
Persian kinds are taken out of the ground as soon as the 
leaves turn yellow, and stored in a cool place, in sand, 
until next planting season. 

17674.— Irises after flowering (Septimus P. Skip- 
worth).—Very many of the Irises are perfectly hardy, and 
want no special treatment after flowering. The family ie 
such a large one that you should mention the kinds to 
which you refer. You will And a long article on the Irisee 
in Gardening for July 10th. 

17675.—Germinating power of seeds (Ramdas 
Chodudas). —The time that seeds of different flowering 
plants retain their vitality varies under different circum¬ 
stances, and we know no book that gives information on 
the subject. Speaking generally, the sooner they are 
sewn after they are ripe the better. 

17676.— Campanula Barrelieri ( Constant Reader). 
—This is not an uncommon plant in London and other 
nurseries, and most seedsmen who deal in this class of 
plants would be able to get it for you, even if they have 
not got it in stock. There is some confusion in the naming, 
however, and C. muralis is often sent out for It 
17677. — Asparagus culture (A. Boyle).— The 
answer to query 17581, on page 3L4, clearly refers to what 
is at present the French or foreign mode of cultivating 
Asparagus, with both rows and plants wide apart. It is 
the only true system, and has nothing whatever to do 
with the beds which, in English gardens, contain 10 to 
20 plants where there should be only one. 

17078.— Mushroom bed (H. F. Worley).—Bo Mush¬ 
room bed, except the large beds iu the pasture fields, will 
last three or four years. If the beds bear well for a season, 
people are generally very well satisfied. You will find 
artioles on Mushroom culture in the last volume of Gar¬ 
dening. See the number for May 23rd, 1885, and the 
notes in “ Coming Week's Work ” in this issue. 

17679.— Road drift and clayey soil (E. R. A.).— 
Certainly road drift, if oomposed of sharp sand, or flints 
and other stones, would be very useful in lighteningheavy 
clay Boil. We have found it so; but, probably, certain 
kinds of road scrapings would not be so valuable. You 
should well mix It with the clay, and not simply put it on 
as a dressing. You will find a list of plants suited for a 
clayey soil in our issue of September 6th last year. 

17680.— Peaches and Figs in pots (F. Z. J. 
F. K .).—Onoe these are established, and have attained, 
or nearly attained, their full size, it is not necessary to 
pot them every year. When they require nourishment, 
it Is customary to top-dress them by taking out a little of 
the surface soil, and putting rich soil in its place, some¬ 
times letting this rich soil or half-decayed manure rise a 
little above the edge of the pot, so as to form a “ cup " for 
water. 

17681.— Frame shaded by trees (X. a. P.\— Such 
a hot-bed as you propose would be useless for preserving 
cuttings in winter. The frame would be handy in spring 
for striking cuttings of tender things on a hot-bed, or ad¬ 
vancing others- If you wish to preserve tender things in 
it in winter, you must keep out frost, and encourage a dry 
atmosphere. The sides of the frames may be protected by 
turf, mats or straw, and mats, with Fern or litter, will do for 
the top. 

17682 —South African bulbous plants (Seals). 
—There are so many bulbous plants from South Africa 
that it is impossible for ns to say what your plant is; the 
withered leaf gives little assistance in ita identification. 
Keep it in a greenhouse, give it all the sun possible, and 
let it become pot-bound. When the foliage has died down, 
keep it dry ; if the plants produce bloom, and you send it 
to us, we will name it, and give you what information you 
require. 

17083.— Rose not blooming (Ignoramus).— As you 
cannot tell us the kind, it is impossible for us to say 
whether the Rose that you have blooms better in other 
gardens than it does in your own; but, as it appears to be 
unfitted for your soil and climate, the best plan would 
probably be to discard it, and plant Roees that do not dis¬ 
appoint in your district. If, however, you are interested 
in this particular Rose, you may, by sending such bloom 
and foliage as It produces to a Rose-grower, be able to 
learn its true name Mid character. 
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17684.— Books on Gardening (Lapageria).— Gar¬ 
dening is sach a larae subject that it is impossible to deal 
fully with it iii one book. Three good works in their re¬ 
spective branches are: “ The English Flower Garden," 
Baines’ “Greenhouse and Stove Plants," and the " Vege¬ 
table Garden." You will find the prices stated in the 
advertisements inGARDRJONQ. If you want a cheaper work, 
Hobday’s “Cottage Gardening" (Crosby Lockwood and 
Co.) will, perhaps, suit you, and in “Town Gardening for 
Amateurs” (Routledge)you will find much useful informa¬ 
tion. These last are sold at Is. 6d. and Is. respectively. 

17085.—Welllngtonias (Q. S .).—'“ Wellingtonios are 
doomed ” because they are ugly in the landscape, and not 
really hardy enough for our climate. Their poor extin¬ 
guisher-shaped form is not nearly as good as that of many 
hardy evergreen trees. They thrive well for a time in the 
rich holes in which they are frequently put; but they are 
not really suited for our country, though promising speci¬ 
mens may be seen here and there. As in the case of the 
Araucaria, a great deal of money has been wasted upon 
them which would be much better devoted to trees hardy 
enough for our climate, picturesque in form, or beautiful 
in flower or leaf. 

17686.— Keeping frost out of greenhouse 
(Retreat). —We presume you refer to a paraffin lamp, and, 
if so, we should advise in preference one of the many 
stoves which can be heated by means of the samo oil, and 
the management of which w ill not be more difficult than 
that of a lamp. There are many suitable stoves, and 
advertisements will be found in the numbers oIGardsnino 
published during the last winter. Local dealers supply 
them in different sizes in almost every district. Of course, 
you must remember that paraffin stoves are certainly not 
the best heating agents, and, if they are not well attended 
to, and kept clean, the plants will surely suffer. 

17687.— Vegetable Marrows (Australia).— Adopt 
the third plan that your friends suggest—leave the plants 
alone, and wait for the Marrow». Io fertilise Marrows 
artificially is about as needful as to fertilise Groundsel, as 
far as our experience goes. We have now some Marrows 
growing in ground carefully prepared, and fruiting well. 
There was also a heap of pond mud, which hod never 
tasted manure, in a field, and, rather than have it bare 
until it could be dispersed, we planted some Marrows of 
different kinds on it; they are all fruiting well, and they 
have never been looked at, except by cows in the surround¬ 
ing pasture. Unhappily, some people and books make out 
certain things to be more difficult than they really are. 

17688.— Making new garden (Ignoramus, Herne- 
hill). —You can plant fruit-trees and shrubs in October. 
It is too late now to provide flowers for this season. You 
do not tell us whether you prefer flowers, fruit, or vege¬ 
tables, and you cannot grow very many things in A small 
garden. If the ground has been neglected, it should be 
thoroughly trenched. For hints on trenching see Gar- 
drninq, January 16th. If the soil is good at 18 inches 
below the surface, bring it to the top by trenching ; but if 
it is poor, let it remain in the place it occupies, and turn 
the top spit over, so as to bury the weeds. If this work is 
done now, the ground will be in good condition for plant¬ 
ing about the end of September. If you desire any further 
hints, write again. 

17689 —Raspberries fruiting on young canes 
Of the year (C. BJ.— This is not an uncommon oesur- 
rence.—D. 

17690.— Keeping Onions (Black Jack).— For keeping 
purposes, Onions should be pulled up as soon as growth 
ceases, and be harvested by exposing them thinly on the 
ground.—H. 

1709L— Insects on Bignonla (Mrs. Young).—The 
eggs you sent are, we believe, those of a spider. We can¬ 
not toy, from your description merely, what insect is injur¬ 
ing the leaves of your Bignonio. Look for the enemy 
after dark with a light; many insects are night feeders.— 
G. S. S. 

17092 —Treatment of Crinum (C. B.).— The leaf 
that you send is a Crinum of some sort, probably C. 
aquAticum, syn. campanulatum. It succeeds well in the 
greenhouse during autumn and winter, but must be grown 
in a hot-house during spring and summer ; it flowers in 
April.—D. 

17693.—Rose leaves with minute black dots 
(Alma).— The black spots on Rose loaves are colonies of 
hybernating or resting spores of the orange fungus of 
Roses, named, when in this condition, Phragmidium 
mucronatum. The black spores, unless gathered and 
burnt, will germinate next spring on garden refuse, and 
produce orange fungus on the nearest Roses.—W. G. S. 

17694.—Rose Celine Forestler (Mrs. L.).— Your 
Rose-tree is making too much growth, consequent, no 
doubt, upon severe pruning. Nail and tie in all the 
strong growth, and the points of the shoots may yet 
flower. Next February, cut away one-third or one-half of 
the longest shoots, leaving the others the whole length, 
and no doubt they will flower next year. Do not give the 
roots any manure, as your soil is evidently strong 
enough.—C. 

17695.— Yellow fungus on Roses (R. L.).— The 
yellow fungus of Roses, Coleosporium pingue, has many 
times been described in these pages during the late 
summer. If you look carefully at the leaves, you will see 
numerous black patches mixed with the yellow. The 
black spots are the resting-spores or hibernating seeds of 
the fungus. Unless the infected Rose leaves are gathered 
and burnt, these black Beeds will germinate next spring, 
and cause orange fungus on next year’s Roses.—W. G. §. 

17696.—Pruning 1 Hybrid Perpetual Roses in 
summer (Constant Reader, Liverpool). — Whether 
standards or dwarf plants, about 2 inches of the tops of 
all the shoots which have flowered should be cut off as 
soon as the blossoms are over. This is os little as it is 
possible to take off with advantage, but it is, perhaps, as 
much os can safely be recommended for such compact¬ 
growing Roses as Captain Christie. In the case of Queen 
of Queens and Jules Finger, six inches may be taken 
from the tops of all flowering shoots that are from 1 foot 
to 18 inches long.—C. 

17697 —Naseby Mammoth Onion (Reader).— 
All kinds commonly termed spring Onions may be sown 
as winter Onions, if desired. Specially fine will these 
■elected sorts come on good soil-after winter and spring 
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culture. Naseby Mammoth, Rousham Park, and other 
forms are all selections of White Spanish, and are all 
hardy. The Spanish and Portugese Onions that we grow 
under the name of Zittau, Rocca, Lisbon, &c., are prac¬ 
tically non-keepers when ripe, but they are very large and 
of mild flavour. If Naseby Mammoth will not turn in such 
huge bulbs, at least these will be better keepers.—A. D. 

17693.—Grub on Onions (Black Jack).— It is too 
late now to check the process of the Onion maggot; but 
any Onions affected should be pulled up and destroyed, as 
gome may yet contain maggots, which will develop into flies 
next year. In the autumn, or early winter, manure and 
dress the land intended for Onions with soot and salt, and 
ridge it up roughly. Early in February fork down the 
ridges, and give another sprinkling of soot and nitrate of 
soda, the latter to be used at the rate of 5 lbs. to the 
square rod. When the Onions are 5 inches or 6 inches 
high, or just before the flies appear, dress them again, 
when damp, with soot and nitrate.— H. 

17699. - Vines attacked by thripe (T. Cardell).— 
The leaves and stalks of the Grapes sent were badly 
attacked by thrips. We counted on one leaf, by the aid 
of a pocket lens, six of those destructive insects quite 
lively. Fumigating with Tobacco is the best remedy, and 
several fumigations will be required, filling the house 
quite full of smoke ; then all the insects will be killed. If 
all the leaves are as bad as those sent, the Grapes this 
year are not likely to colour very well. At any cost of 
trouble the insects must be destroyed, and next season 
begin the fumigation before the insects do any damage. 
They are easily kept at bay by fumigation of Tobacco. 
—H. 

17700.— Deformed Plums (F. R. S., Bath).— 
Though the crop of Plums in some gardens is enormous, 
owing to the peculiar character of the season many of the 
fruits are deformed, like the sample sent by “F. R. S.” 
In the spring, the weather was very try ing for young, 
delicate fruits, and, though the season was not severe 
enough to destroy the crop, yet the fertilisation was im¬ 
perfectly done, and many of the fruits are deformed in 
consequence. Those trees growing under glass have borne 
heavy crops of perfect fruit, thus proving that the cause is 
chiefly of a climatic nature. Where the trees have their 
roots in clay, and are exposed to cold winds, their troubles 
would be greater —H. 

17701. -Amaryllis Johnsonli, &c. (C. B.).— This 
is a hybrid, and requires the same treatment as the 

S enerai collection. Complete cultural details are given in 

To. 373, page yv. An 8-inch pot is too large—one 6 inches 
in diameter is the maximum size for this variety. Theplants 
ought now to be kept in a greenhouse temperature, and 
they should be ripening their bulbs. They require very 
little water now, and none at all from October to the 
middle of January. After that they require hot-houee 
temperature until the flowers open ; but they will not 
flower next year, unless the bulbs are well ripened now. 
The variety is not worth growing when so many improved 
forms have been raised.—I). 

17702.— Peaches falling 1 (B. Paine).—The cracking 
of the stems, and consequent falling of ths fruit ere ripe, 
of Early Rivers Peach is an unusual feature, and can 
hardly be accounted for upon any decisive ground. It 

may be that the border in which the tree is growing is too 
rich, and perhaps, also, too moist—thus promoting just 
at the ripening period too great a flow of Bap ; or it may 
be the border is too dry, and the roots suffer. It seems 
that the tree is in perfect health, hence the difficulty of 
prescribing in such a case. Perhaps it would be advan¬ 
tageous to have the trees gently lifted and replanted, 
using some fresh sweet loam about the roots, but omitting 
fresh manure, adding only finely-crushed bones. It should 
be easy to ascertain whether the border is too dry or too 
moist. Also a little more air on top at the ripening time 
may prove useful, as the atmosphere sometimes becomes 
moist and stuffy in Peach-houses because of the great 
heat absorption going on.—A. D. 

17703.— Pruning Pear- tr©«3 (Femley).— The sum¬ 
mer pruning of hardy fruit-trees—Apples and Pears 
inclusive—is advised, not only that the trees and fruit 
borne may get relief, and ample sunlight and air to assist 
ripening of remaining wood, but also to promote fruiting 
in future years. Usually we leave all summer growth to 
be cut back in the winter—a foolish plan, because it 
simply encourages the trees to make the same useless 
growth over again ; but by summer prunings—which, by- 
the-bye, should have been done at the end of July—the 
summer shoots are cut back to three or four leaf-buds, or 
eyes. Of course one of these, the fourth, or one nearest 
the cut, will push growth, but whilst that is being done 
the others will plump up or swell, and then when the 
winter pruning is done, the cut should be made back to 
the third bud, or, if thought desirable, to the second. 
In the ordinary course, then, most of these plump buds 
should, during the succeeding summer, push fruit-spurs 
instead of shoots ; and thus the foundation is laid for 
fruitfulness. Once trees crop freely, the cropping often 
acts as a check to growth, and more fruit-spurs are 
formed.—A. D. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming Plants. —Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the marcel, which should 
be addressed . to the Editor, 37, Southamplon-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. — Miss Dickson. — Eryngium 
alpinum.- A. M. Renshaw.—We do not name Carna¬ 

tions or florists’ flowers generally. You can propagate the 
plants by layers or pipings; the former is the better way, 
and the work should be done at the end of July or during 

the first weeks of August.- M. IT .—Asclenias euros- 

eavica.— Appledore .—Atriplex hortensia (Garden Orach). 


- E. W. F.— Squirrel-tail Grass (Hordeum murinum). 

- Spouts. —Bocconia eordata.- Septimus P. Skip- 

ivorth .—Leveestcria formoea.- Argus.— 1, Some kind of 

Sempervivum (we cannot name without lower leaves); 2, 
Lychnis chalcedonica ; 3, Xeranthemum annuum ; 4, 

Tanacetum vulgare.- A. E. Dotoler.—l, Sedum Sie- 

boldi; 2, S. spectabile • 3, Lilium croceum ; 4, L chalce* 

donicum.- Alma and Driffield.—We do not name Roses. 

- Edw. Cocksedge.— Zephyranthescarinata.- A.Z. —1, 

Some kind of Caladium (specimen insufficient); 2, Pteris 
umbroea: 3, Polypodium divergens; 4, Dracaena terminolisi 

- Reader of “ Gardening ,” St. Ives.— Both Carnations. 

We do not name florist’s flowers.- John Stanton.— Boc¬ 
conia eordata.— Mrs. Barlow, Elstree.— Liatrisspicata.- 

J. M. Wilson.— Blechnum Spicant.- Mrs. L.— 1, Chelone 

barbata; 2, Campanula carpatica; 3, Lysimachia vulgaris. 

- J. H. Smyth.—1, Begonia Weltoniensis; 2, B. manicata ; 

3, B. Richardson!; 4, B. semperflorens rosea.- J. Dugan. 

—Campanula pusilla alba.- Q. r., Kent. —Life plant 

(Bryopnyllum calycinum).- E. W. — 1, St. James’s 

Flower (Lotus Jocobseus); 2, Flax-leaved Navel-wort 
(Omphalodes linifolia); 8, Woolly Lavender Cotton (Santo- 
lina incana).— B. Slater, Lyndon.— Pansies, and florists’ 
flowers generally, can only be named where there is the 
means of comparing the blooms. If you wish yours 

named, you must send them to a nursery.- Rev. W. 

Featherstonhaugh.—l, Common Tea plant (Lydum bar- 
barum); 2, Prenanthes purpurea; 3, Lonioera tatarica 

- Miss Staples. —Dimorphotheca pluvialis; treat as 

ordinary hardy annual, save seed, ana sow again in spring 

where wanted.- J. G., Newcastle. —1, Hedypnois poly- 

morpha; 2, Lalhyrus luteus ; 3, Galium verum ; 4, Epilo- 

bium parviflorum.- Chevron.— Lychnis chalcedonica. 

- Wild Flower.— Catanancbe cmrulea (blue Cupidone). 

- What What.— Looks like Eranthemum pulchellum; 

it requires greenhouse treatment, and is propagated by 
cuttings. 

Names Of fpult. — George Smith. —1, Citron des 
Cannes ; 2, Jargonelle. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Demosthenes (Bees) and Scotdh Amateur .—Next week. 


Catalogues received.— Hyacinth, Tulips, and 
other Bulbous Roots. W. Cutbush and Son, Ilighgate, 

N.- Dutch Flower Roots.— F. and A. Dickson and Sons, 

106, Eastgate-street, Chester.- Hyacinths and other 

Bulbous Roots. Dickson and Robinson, Old Millgate, 

Manchester.- Dutch Bulbs. Albert Morris and Co., 

Carlow and Kingstown. 


BEES. 

17401.— Troubled by bees,— I can quite 
sympathise with “ J.,” m reference to the bee 
subject. Until lately I should have been in¬ 
clined to agree with “ T. Rose,” that bees would 
not sting if left unmolested. I have never been 
afraid of going into the midst of them, and 
have only withm the last few months discovered 
my mistake. A few weeks back I was walking 
with a friend in a garden, in a corner of which 
stood a hive of bees. I stood and talked a few 
yards from them, forgetting the fact that bees 
were near, only having been in the garden twico 
before. Suddenly I felt something pitch on my 
under lip. I at once remembered the bees. 
Having always heard that the best thing to do 
under the circumstances was to keep perfectly 
still and cool, I did so, but the bee had stung 
me very sharply, and then only I allowed my 
friend to pull it off. It had gripped me as with 
a vice; the second time I had ever been stung 
in my life—the first time by a bee. My brother 
came by soon after, and was similarly treated. 
Neither of us did the least thing to irritate the 
bees ; in fact, 1 have always held that, if left 
alone, they would not molest. I think this goes 
to disprove that view. In the garden I am 
writing of no children ever go. The gardener is 
generally the only visitor, and he nas such a 
wholesome dread of the bees that nothing would 
induce him to go near enough to meddle with 
them ; yet these particular bees have the cha¬ 
racter of being really savage—so that I can quite 
understand that “ J.” and his children are stung, 
without giving the least offence to the bees. I 
agree with “ S. S. G., Boxworth,” that it is 
better to keep cool, though I got a reward I 
little anticipated for keeping so. Let them 
pitch on any amount of flowers, but they should 
not make mistakes and pitch on lips instead.— 
Sympathy. _ 

Notice to Correspondents.— Correspondents who 
wish plants -named during the summer months are re¬ 
quested to forward specimens properly packed in either 
wooden or tin boxes. We frequently receive plants (or 
naming which are so withered as to be absolutely unrecog¬ 
nisable, and the senders are, consequently, disappointed. 
Almost any material should be used for packing in pre¬ 
ference to cotton wool. 

Ongiral from 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PRUNING. 

Mr. J. Doman (page 295), haa taken pains to 
explain hia views on thia subject. With refer¬ 
ence to what he saya on pruning Gooseberrie8, 
I can only say that the system of pruning he 
advocates is aa old aa the hills. The same plan 



The white-leaved Sunflower (Helianthus argophyllus), 
showing habit of growth). (See p. 820 ) 


has been followed, at all events, ever since I 
was a boy, and is practised by hundreds of 
gardeners at the present time. To be told, as 
a new idea, that the wood of Gooseberry-trees 
which has borne fruit should be cut away and 
the young left for the production of a crop 
next year, only shows how little acquaintance 
the writer has with past or current literature on 
the subject, and how little appreciation is shown 
for the labours of others who worked in the 
same field as the writer of that sentence ia 
attempting to do. When Mr. Doman can show 
a new departure in the pruning of fruit-trees, 
and show satisfactory results, he need not fear 
that he will get plenty of followers; but he 
must tell us something that is new, and of prac¬ 
tical value, or he will not find his labour appre¬ 
ciated. With regard to the pruning of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, I adhere to my original statement, 
that if you cut back a shoot after the flower¬ 
ing is over, the growth resulting from it 
won’t flower the next year, and I will quote 
a few words from Mr. Doman’s article 
which shows that in dealing with his plants he 
acts on this principle himself. “And as soon 
as next spring frost will safely permit me to do 
so, I intend to cut down, just short of their 
starting points, a full moiety of these shoots, 
for the purpose of producing next year’s 
blooming wood, and leave the other moiety to 
bloom while that wood is growing.” This is 
the same advice as I gave to Mr. Doman and 
other correspondents m Gardening. Now, 
allow me to ask Mr. Doman how it is he did 
not allow the shoots to flower before he cut 
them back, if, as he stated, the new-made wood 
would flower the next year ? It is very plain 
he was quite willing to sacrifice one season’s 
flowers, yet he says I am wrong when I say it 
cannot be done without. As a closing word, I 
must tell Mr. Doman that there is a vast 
difference between cutting a young point back 
that has already formed embryo buds ready for 
starting into growth, even before the flowers 
open, and cutting back a hard ripened shoot 
that has been exhausted by the production of a 
truss of flowers. These are the points from 
which he is evidently reasoning; but they will 
lead him into a quagmire if he applies them to 
every day praotice in a garden. I am quite 
willing to sit at his feet when he converts his 
new revolution into a practical demonstration 
of the soundness of his viewa ; but until then I 
shall remain firm in my own opinion. 


- Has not Mr. Doman somewhat lost 

himself in his remarks (page 295) anent 
“ J. C. C.’s ” experience? “ J. C. C.” says that 
if the young wood of Rhododendi 
back directly bloom la oW one sei 
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are lost, and Mr. Doman, while disputing 
“J. C. C.’s” views in a somewhat wordy 
article, eventually brings us to the same con¬ 
clusion, because he points out that it is to the 
advantage of the shrub that some of the bloom 
should be lost. “ J. C. C.” says bloom will be 
lost if cutback ; Mr. Doman cuts back in order 
that bloom may be lost; therefore, both are 
agreed that the effect of the pruning is the loss 
of bloom. In what, then, do Mr. Doman’s 
views on this subjeot differ from those generally 
entertained ?— St. P. B. 


Privet hedges.—Many thanks for your 
prompt reply on above subject, and on others ; 
but I must differ from you as to the beauty of 
Privet hedges (see p. 303). I saw some Privet 
hedges near Hesketh-park, Southport, last 
week that I thought really beautiful—one, 
especially, was so straight, and the leaves were 
so very close together, that it looked like a 
green wall; not a branch was visible. I want 
a quick growth, and, therefore, think Privet 
most suitable.—W. C. * People have different 
notions of beauty — otherwise, where would the 
“select few"find their pinnacles? They say it 
is lonely and cold on the heights. We ourselves 
have seen Privet hedges that in one stage of our 
11 festhetic development ” we considered pretty, and, 
certainly, they looked like green walls; but we 
think we have seen prettier hedges. Holly and 
Yew in our own country make lasting evergreen \ 
hedges; and in North America we remember 
seeing beautiful hedges of the excellent Hemlock 
Spruce. All these we should put before Privet, 
though they are certainly not such quick growers. \ 
A hedge resembling a wall has a certain value ; 
but we shoidd advise readers to make flowering \ 
hedges , such as one sees in the South of France, 


Japanese Maples with discoloured 
leaves. —Some time ago several plants were 
received from Japan in a Wardian case. They 
arrived in beautiful condition, but, being care¬ 
lessly exposed to a draught, many died, and all 
suffered. Among the survivors were three small 
shrubs, of what is supposed to be Japanese 
Maple and one of Tamarisk sinensis. They re¬ 
covered partially in an unheated greenhouse, 
but were put out too early in the spring, and 
all the leaves appear discoloured at the edge. 
One leaf from each Maple is enclosed. The 
plants are very straggling—stems more than 
half an inch in circumference. Should they be 
cut down, and when ? Can cuttings be taken, 
and when ?— Woodlands. # % The Japanese 
Maples referred to are forma of Acer polymor- 
phum, of which there are a great many varie¬ 
ties in cultivation. Though fairly hardy in this 
country, some of the more delicate kinds (espe¬ 
cially those with variegated foliage) are liable to 
have the edges of the leaves discoloured if fully 
exposed to drying winds and the summer’s sun. 
Varieties of this class are seen to the greatest 
advantage in the spring, just as the leaves ex¬ 
pand—that is, if they are kept under glass, as 
the delicate fragile foliage is thus protected from 
the vicissitudes to which they would be exposed 
in the open ground. At the same time, some of 
the more robust varieties of the Japanese 
Maple form handsome outdoor shrubs, espe¬ 
cially the purple-leaved atropurpureum, the 
vivid hue of whose foliage is heightened by full 
exposure. Aa the plants in question are very 
straggling, they may be cut back, in order to 
ensure a more regular shape ; but, as the season 
is now so far advanced, it will be better to post¬ 
pone the operation till next spring. They will 
not strike from cuttings, or, at all events, only 
with great difficulty in the hands 
of experienced propagators, and 
with all the necessary appliances. 
On the other hand, the Tamarisk 
will strike root without difficulty 
if the cuttings are taken about 
6 inches long, inserted firmly for 
half their length in well-drained 
pots of open sandy soil, and kept 
in a close frame till rooted. If 
there is no frame at hand avail¬ 
able for the purpose, they may 
be covered with a bell-glass, 
handlight, or any other substitute, 
to prevent too rapid an evapora¬ 
tion ; but in any case they must 
be shaded from the sun till rooted, 
when air can be given by degrees, 
and the plants gradually hardened 
off.—T. 

17487.—Trees for shelter- 

—I should advise you to plant 
the Spruce Fir for forming shelter, 
as, if you give the trees sufficient 
room, they will remain clothed 
with green branches down to the 
ground, and at the same time 
increase in height sufficiently to 
form a permanent shelter. Put 
in plants, 4 feet high, and 6 feet 
apart each way, as there ought 
to be a double or treble line ; as 
soon as the branches meet each 
other, thin out the plants, taking 
away every other one.—J. C. C. 

17868.— Propagating Tree Pee- 
oniea.—There are various modes of pro¬ 
pagating the Tree Peonies. Cuttings of 
the young shoots will strike in spring, 
if given a little heat and put under a 
hand-glass; they may be Increased by 
division or by root grafting, in Julv or 
August, on the herbaoeous kinds.— 
St. P. B. 


The white-leaved Sunflower. (See p. 320 ) 

and bxd too rarely in Britain. A hedge of Boses 
would be pretty, and for a low hedge, in suitable 
soil , the old monthly Rose would be admirable. 
We can remember to have seen only one of it in 
British gardens. The hedge notion, like many 
other things, is capable of development. A 
hedge of Siceet Brier and Honeysuckle, where 
there was space to allow them to grow unclipped , 
would not be bad. —Ed. 


17056 —Culture of Euchar- 
is.—It is very singular that the 
plants do not produce flowers in 
the stove-house. We grow ours 
there, and they have quite ordi¬ 
nary treatment. They grow in 
the same pots, without being repotted, for two, 
and even three years; growing freely, and flower¬ 
ing well twice, and sometimes three times, within 
twelve months. “H. H.” must have a shy¬ 
flowering variety. Are they in a position where 
they do not get sufficient light?—J. D. E. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are at all 
timet glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially of 
gardens of an artistic or natural character. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

New way of growing Hyaoinths 
in glasses. —Some years ago I was called 
upon to furnish every year three dozen Hya¬ 
cinths for a London conservatory. There was 
no fixed time for them to be in flower, but 
they were required to be in the best possible 
condition—that is to say, the spikes of flowers 
were expected to be fairly uniform in height, 
and well developed. I tried various plans of 
crowing them, but I found I had much the 
best results when the glasses were filled with 
water in the usual way, with the base of the 


finer Hyacinths could not possibly be grown in 
water than they were. As to coddling the bulbs 
in any way, I do not agree with it; changing 
the water does more harm to the roots than it 
does good, and as regards the health and 
growth of the bulbs, placing charcoal in the 
water has no effect, either for good or evil. I 
always used rain or pond water.—C. 

Freeeia refraota alba.—As the manage¬ 
ment of this very fragrant plant gets better 
understood, the more will it be valued as a 
winter-flowering subject; and when one considers 
its beauty and usefulness, one feels that any 
effort that is made to understand its require¬ 
ments, is sure to be rewarded. It must not, 


and require sorting before they are replanted. 
The largest should be set apart for flowering in 
pots, and the smallest should be put into deep 
pans, to grow on to a flowering size. They seem 
to grow well in a oompost consisting of ordinary 
garden soil, and a little sand. In turning out 
our stock to-day, I noticed that the largest 
bulbs were those under the surface, those partly 
exposed being rather small, a circumstance 
which evidently shows that, when planted, the 
bulbs should be wholly buried. I am satisfied, 
too, that they keep better when resting in a 
fairly moist soil than in a dry one.—C. 

Double Eucharia amazonica.—I 

enclose a blossom of Eucharis amazonica here- 



Full-sized flower of Helisnthus multiflorus (Perennial Sunflower.) (See p. 320. 


bulb just touching the water, and then the 
glasses buried, bulbs and all, in the ground 
close to a warm wall, the top of the bulbs 
being of one uniform depth, 2 inches under 
the surface. This was done about the middle 
of October. In frosty weather, old mats were 
placed over them, or long litter, according to 
the severity of the frost, and that was all the 
attention which they had while they remained 
there. As a rule, the leaves were peeping 
through the soil about the middle of February, 
and this was the signal to take them up. They 
were then taken to a cool greenhouse, and kept 
dark for a few days, when they were gradually 
allowed more air, and this treatment was con¬ 
tinued until they came^ftite flower, andp think 
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however, be thought to be a difficult plant 
to cultivate ; on the contrary, it is not much 
more difficult to grow than a Hyacinth, but we 
shall doubtless find that it requires special 
treatment to bring it into flower at Christmas. 
Our plants, which flowered last March, have 
lost all their leaves for some weeks past; there¬ 
fore, they must have already had a pretty good 
rest. We have, however, shaken them out of 
the old soil in which they grew last year, and 
have repotted them in fresh material, which we 
will keep moist, and give them a shady position 
in the greenhouse. I am of opinion that, if 
grown in a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
55 degs. during November and December, they 
will flower in January. They increase rapidly, 


with, and shall be glad to know whether this 
double form is something new. You will note 
that the petals are ten in number, instead of 
five, and that the corona is double the size of 
the ordinary flower. I cut the bloom this 
morning from a spike, which had also matured a 
blossom of the ordinary type, and will yield 
some five or six more, of which the size must be 
determined later. The bulb, together with 
some eight or ten more in the same pot, has 
always produced the usual form of flower, and 
now carries eight well-developed spikes. The 
bloom I send you is so perfect in form that it 
scarcely has the appearance of a sport. Can it 
be a tendency to “double,” caused by high 
feeding? I have,used fish manure for the past 
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two years, and applied it liberally.—T. F. 
Thom asset. Such bloom* are not unusual. 
They are what would be termed “ monstrosities,” 
and cannot be ’perpetuated .— Ed. 

17476.— Propagating Rochea falcata. 
—This plant is readily increased by offsets, 
which rise up from the crown after the plant has 
flowered. If there are any strong offsets upon 
the plaut now, turn it out of the pot as soon 
as the flowers fade, and take them off, and 
put them singly in 4-inch pots, using sandy soil. 
If the offsets are weak, leave them on the old 
plant until the spring. Over-potting is injurious 
to this plant—6-inch pots are large enough for a 
single plant.—J. C. C. 

17235.— Chrysanthemums withering,— They do 
not lose their leaves at this season, except from want of 
water at the roots ; but if they have lost all the leaves, 
except about three at the top of each shoot, they will do 
little good this year. They ought to have been freely 
watered in dry weather. The cuttings may be put in from 
September to the end of March.—J. D. E. 

17223.—Plants for border beneath shelves.— 
Cover the surface of the ground with Lycopodium denticu* 
latum, and plant at intervals a few of the more hardy 
Ferns that are evergreen, such as varieties of Lastrea 
Filix-mas and L. dilatata, also Polystichuin angulare in 
variety.—J. D. E. 

17052.— Hard-wooded plants.— The plants named 
in this question ought to be encouraged to make their 
growth after the flowering period is over. They ought at 
that time to be repotted into a compost of turfy peat, with 
the addition of a very little loam The long straggly 
shoots of the Metrosideros should be cut back a little. 
After repotting, place them in a light position, and shade 
from very bright sunshine.—J. D. E. 


HEN MANURE. 

Several careful analyses of pure hen manure 

give of the three most important plant food 
elements, phosphoric acid, 2*4.3 per cent.; potash, 
2 05 per cent.; nitrogen as Ammonia and organic 
matter, 3*35 per cent. As is well known, the 
manure of birds is invaluable, from the fact 
that it contains the urates and other highly 
nitrogenous substances, which in other animals 
pass away in the urine. If the urine of animals 
could be secured, in combination with the solid 
excrement, the value of the product would be 
greatly increased. It is claimed by some 
writers that hen manure is as valuable, weight 
for weight, as Peruvian guano This is a 
mistake, as analysis of guano shows a 
far higher percentage of nitrogen and phos¬ 
phoric acid. This is, doubtless, due, to 
a great extent, to the fact that much nitrogen 
is allowed, by careless handling and storage, to 
escape from the hen manure. Then, again, the 
Peruvian guano is obtained from birds which 
have an almost exclusive diet of fish and meat. 
It is beyond dispute that the value of manure 
depends upon the food from which it was pro¬ 
duced. But hen manure is far superior to ordi¬ 
nary barnyard manure, as will be seen from 
the following table, giving the number of 
pounds of the threo most valuable elements 
in a ton of hen manure and a ton of well- 
rotted barn manure. Barn manure: Phos- 

f horic acid, 6; potash, 10; nitrogen, 11. 

ten manure : Phosphoric acid, 48 60 ; potash, 
41 ’00 ; nitrogen, 67 '00. Thus 400 pounds of pure 
hen manure would contain very nearly as much 
potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen, as arecon- 
tained in a ton of common barnyard manure. We 
believe that hen manure, properly saved, will 
prove cheaper, when used upon quick-growing 
crops, than any fertiliser that the farmer can save 
or buy. With Melons and garden vegetables we 
have obtained the best of results from hen 
manure. Its effects upon Com are well known ; 
in fact, in the regions where manure, will be 
most likoly to be saved, the Corn crop will be 
almost sure to receive the benefit of its strength. 
We do not find it to be the most economical 
manure to use on Potatoes ; a fertiliser richer 
in potash will give better results. There is 
considerable discussion among farmers as to 
the best methods of preserving hen manure. 
The best poultry men to-day seem agreed upon 
the fact that it is most profitable to keep fowls 
upon low roosts, with a shelf below to catch 
the droppings. With this arrangement, the 
process of gathering the manure is much sim¬ 
plified. The shelves may be scraped off every 
few days into boxes or barrels, and the manure 
dropped npon the floor may be scraped up in 
the same way. It will pay to keep the shelves 
and floor well sprinkled with dry muck or sand. 
This will reduce the strength of the manure 
and keep it in better condition. Wood ashes 
should never be mixed^yith hen manure, as the 
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combination will liberate the nitrogen. Where 
it is desired to apply them together, it is safer 
to put the manure in the hill or drill, and to 
scatter the ashes broadcast. Plaster may be 
profitably mixed with hen manure. It will 
“fix” the ammonia securely. Many farmers 
obtain their most valuable fertiliser by mixing 
hen manure with plaster and fine bone flour. 
The manure is spread upon a floor and beaten 
finely with a shovel. One-fourth its bulk of 
plaster is sprinkled over it and the mixture 
raked over and into a heap, to be again spread 
out and raked up. With one-fifth its bulk of 
fine bone flour mixed into the mass in the same 
way, a fertiliser can be obtained stronger than 
the ordinary superphosphate. Where poultry 
are confined in orchards, or in various parts of 
the different fields, the manure is evenly and 
cheaply distributed, to the great advantage of 
the soil .—Rural New Yorker. 


The daily papers and matters 
botanical. —An instance of the way in which 
newspapers educate their readers in matters 
botanical occurred in one of the leading London 
daily papers this week. It contained a long 
rigmarole relating to “ an Orchid Sale,” written 
ostensibly by “ an Orchid cultivator,” but the 
way in which the writer blundered respecting 
little details clearly showed that ho had been 
“coached,” and that he did not possess great 
knowledge of his subject. The queer way in 
which he mixes up “ professional and amateur 
cultivators ’ is amusing, and scarcely less so his 
ideas respecting genera. Another reporter 
writes as follows respecting the tuberous Be¬ 
gonias shown at South Kensington on Tuesday 
last: “Ten years ago this bloom was a small and 
insignificant field flower, upon which but little 
attention was bestowed, whilst now it is one of 
the garden pets, and its colours have become 
legion. Yesterday there were shown double 
flowers, resembling Balsams ; whilst there was a 
large number of new varieties, amongst them a 
singular duplex !” Alluding to the beautiful 
Fuchsia triphylla, shown from Chiswick, the 
same writer reports: “A new Fuchsia, more 
resembling Heather than the members of its 
own family, was a specialty.” Now, when 
everybody is going to the moors, the writer 
may have had Heather on the brain, but the 
Fuchsia in question is no more like Heather 
than it is like a cabbage.— Garden . 

Comicalities in plants. — There is 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, the flower of the plant 
known as Indian Turnip (Arisamia triphyllum). 
Who could ever look at one of these singular 
blossoms, says a writer in the Western Review 
of Science , without that same stirring of the 
risible faculties which one experiences in 
perusing a parody or caricature, or witnessing 
a pantomime ? The very sight of one is provo¬ 
cative of mirth. How many times in my 
schooldays did I challenge the teacher’s frown 
by involuntary giggles at the whimsical 
look of the imprisoned Jack ! Monk’shood, 
of the genus Aconitum, has quaint, comical 
flowers, suggestive of an old lady’s head 
in a nightcap. The well-known fly-trap, 
Diomea muscipula, strikes the mind with 
all the effect of a joke. The leaves of 
this plant are fringed with stiff bristles, and 
fold together when certain hairs on their upper 
surface are touched, thus seizing insects that 
alight on them. Seeing the leaf stand tempt¬ 
ingly open, a poor fly pops in for shelter or 
food. No sooner has it touched it than some 
sensitive fibres are affected, and the cilia at the 
top close in upon the intruder, imprisoning 
him as effectually as if a boy had taken him and 
closed him in a box. The Pitcher-plant, or 
Monkey-cup of the East, although not parti¬ 
cularly ludicrous, has a whimsical arrangement 
which borders closely upon the human economy. 
To the footstalk of each leaf of this plant, 
near the base, is attached a kind of bag, 
shaped like a pitcher, of the same consistence 
and colour as the leaf in the earlier state of 
its growth, but changing with age to a 
reddish purple. It is girt around with an 
oblique band or hoop, and covered with a lid 
neatly fitted, and movable on a kind of hinge 
or strong fibre, which, passing over the handle, 
connects the vessel with the leaf. By the 
shrinking or contracting of this fibre, the lid is 
drawn open whenever the weather is showery 
or damp. When sufficient moisture has fallen, 


and the pitcher is saturated, the cover falls down 
so firmly that evaporation cannot ensue. The 
water is thus gradually absorbed through the 
handle in the foot-stalk of the leaf, giving sus¬ 
tenance and vigour to the plant. As soon as 
the pitchers are exhausted, the lids again open 
to admit whatever moisture may fall; and when 
the plant has produced its seed, and the dry 
season fairly sets in, it withers with all the 
covers of the pitchers standing open. The 
flower of the Bee Orchis is like a piece of honey¬ 
comb, and the bees delight in it. Then there 
is the Snapdragon, the corolla of which is cleft 
and turned back bo as to look like a rabbit's 
mouth, especially if pinched on the sides, when 
the animal appears as if nibbling. The flower 
of the Cock’s-comb and the seed-pod of the 
Martynia proboscidea (Elephant’s Trunk) bear 
curious resemblance to the objects which have 
suggested their names. Some kinds of the 
Medicago have also curious seed-pods, some 
being like beehives, some like caterpillars, and 
some like hedgehogs—the last being itself an 
essentially ludicrous object. 

Part of the dog penalty.— “ Death from 
Hydrophobia. —Mr. Yates, Cheshire coroner, 
recently held an adjourned inquest on the body 
of George Henry Jones, son of Henry Joucb, 
farm-bailiff, residing at Lostock. The little 
fellow, who was only six years of age, went to 
the farm of Mr. Beswick with some companions 
to gather Watercress, when Mr. Beswick’s collie 
dog chased and bit him in the thigh and wrist. 
The father of deceased said that about a week 
after the occurrence deceased complained that 
* little black things ’ were running round his 
wrist. In the morning the little fellow came 
downstairs eomplaining that he could not sleep. 
He thought he would take him for a walk. On 
their way home the wind was in their faces, 
and deceased began to hack at it, and cried be¬ 
cause he could not bite the wind. He then com¬ 
menced to walk backwards hacking at the wind. 
A juryman : How do you mean ?—Witness gave 
an illustration, from which it appeared that the 
poor little fellow imitated a dog biting at some¬ 
thing in the air. Proceeding, witness said there 
were some cows in the field adjoining, with a dog 
running after them. This seemed to terrify the 
deceased very much, and after he got home he 
continued to cry that he saw dogs running after 
the cows. On the following day (Tuesday) he 
got much worse, and on Wednesday he died in 
great agony, shouting, ‘ Beswick and the dogs 
are coining 1’—William Dalton, in the employ 
of Mr. Beswick, said that he saw the dog bite 
deceased. Mr. Beswick took the lad to his 
house and washed his wounds, and witness 
sucked them out.—The coroner : Well done, 
my boy ; a very plucky thing to do.—Mr. Bes¬ 
wick was called, and described the occurrence, 
and said he shot the dog. It had bitten 
the other dog, and also his cows ; but ho did not 
believe it was mad. The jury returned a ver¬ 
dict that deceased died from hydrophobia, and 
appended a rider recommending Mr. Beswick to 
be more careful with his dogs.—The coroner ex¬ 
pressed a hope that Mr. Beswick would attend 
to the caution.—Mr. Beswick (excitedly) : Yes, 
sir ; there’s many more in the streets that should 
be taken care of. Mine are fastened up when I 
don’t want to use them.”—Cases of the above sort 
are common in country papers. 

Railway rates for coal— Owing to the 
depression in tho coal trade, the North-Eastern 
and other railway companies are being appealed 
to by mine owners to reduce their carriage 
rates for that mineral. It is pointed out that 
not only are the rates too high, but the 
modes of levying them in many instances are 
uot based upon anything like an equitable 
system. For instance, at one place in Durham, 
the charge for coal sent to the nearest port for 
shipment is Is. per ton; for manufacturing 
purposes to the sa ne place, it is Is. 6d. per ton ; 
and for household use, it is 2s. per ton. From 
South Yorkshire to Hull the charge is 2a. lOd. 
per ton for shipment: and for land sale, 3s. lOd. 
per ton. In the West Riding, however, the 
principal complaint is as to the rate to London, 
which is 8s. 3d. per ton, the average distance 
being 174miles. The lowest rate from Derbyshire 
to London—a distance of 130miles—is 7s. Id. per 
ton, so that coal from the West Riding has to be 
oarried a distance of 44 miles for Is. 2d. per 
ton, and if this wore the charge for the whole 
of the distance, the total rate to London would 
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only be 4 b. 8d. per ton—and this. It la said, 
would pay the companies, seeing that Sir J. 
Allport, in his evidence before a select com¬ 
mittee, stated that the cost to the companies for 
the carriage of coal for long distances was about 
0*2d. per ton per mile, or less than a farthing. 
The railway rates for the carriage of coal 
to London were formerly much less than 
they are now, and, on the occasion of the 
fight between the Midland and Great Northern 
Companies in 1871, came down from 7s. 3d. per 
ton in January of that year, to 4s. lid. per ton 
in the following April, the lowest point ever 
reached. A reduction in the rate to the metro¬ 
polis, which has long been looked forward to, 
would be the most beneficial to mine owners, 
miners, and the consumers inside the city limits 
as well. 


POULTRY. 

Hints on management.— During the 
last twelve months I nave frequently urged 
upon riie poultry readers of Gardening the 
necessity of providing proper accommodation 
for their feathered stock, if they expect the 
latter to be healthy and profitable. But good 
houses alone are not sufficient to bring about 
the results I have just Btated as desirable; 
other details of management must be also care¬ 
fully considered. A very common mistake 
made by poultry keepers is that of keeping 
their fowls confined in a warm, ill-ventilated, 
filthy fowl-house for several hours daily, during 
which they ought to be out of doors foraging 
for themselveB. The birds are fastened in their 
houses early in the evening, and for some reason 
or other, generally on account of indolence, 
the. doors are not opened the next morning 
until the sun is high in the heavens. This bad 
practice is not confined to a few individuals, but 
is indulged in by more than one class of poultry 
keepers. Ladies who like to look after their 
own birds will often neglect them until their 
own breakfast has been attended to, and even 
residents in country parishes, who are generally 
supposed to be early astir, forget all about their 
poultry until chance seems to take them by the 
door which should have been opened lone 
before. I came across an instance of this kina 
only a short time ago. Shortly after six o’clock 
one evening I was passing a small farmyard, and 
noticed some children driving poultry of various 
kinds into what appeared to be a small coach¬ 
house. About fourteen hours later, I again 
passed that way. Just as I reached the gate, 
a lad unfastened the coach-house door, ana out 
rushed a mixed medley of live-stock^—ducks, 
ducklings, cocks, hens, and chickens, all jumbled 
together, and pouring forth like a torrent. No 
doubt the poor creatures were hungry, but 
nothing beyond Indian Com awaited them. 
It is probable, too, that they had been 
trampling round the doorway for several 
hours waiting to get out, for fowls are 
early risers, and will be astir soon after Bunrise, 
if they have the chance. It is surprising how 
much food cm be picked up by fowls which are 
allowed their liberty early in the morning, for 
worms and slugs may be found in large numbers, 
and their riddance in this way is a double gain 
to the poultry owner. In conclusion, I would 
say, if the fowls are kept in on account of foxes, 
by all means have the house frequently cleansed, 
and do not allow birds of all sizes and ages to 
roost together, or many legs may be broken, 
and much trampling on each other is certain to 
occur. — Dodltino. 

Keeping poultry for profit.—I con¬ 
tinually see that fowls are by some people kept 
at a loss. I get a profit from mine. Last 
autumn I bought four white Leghorn pullets 
and a cockerel lor thirty shillings ; constructed a 
hen-house, and wire run, about 24 yards square; 
hen-house, 4 square yards; bottom of run was 
bricked, but I put on there, as well as in hen 
house, the peat Moss that had been used in the 
stables (after coming out of the run, it makes 
capital manure for garden, as it has double 
strength, having been in both stables and fowl 
runs), and spread ip about 2jj feet thick. When it 
rains, this soaks up all moisture, and is always 
dry and fresh, and only needs changing every 
five months. Ea^ly in the morning I feed them, 
at 7 a.m., on (fair about twelve fowls) 14 lbs. of 
Barley-meal, BUt into a saucepan, and boiled 
with tour pints of water until thiok ; the* mixed 
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with bran, and now and then—say every three 
days—a teaspoonful and a-half of a poultry 
powder. This makes a capital mixture, and 
they relish it. I give them only just as much 
as they will run after. At 1 p.m. I give them 
some green food, such as Grass, Lettuces, 
Dandelions, Nettles, Chick weed, Ac., and at 
5.30 p.m. the twelve fowls have about two 
ints and a-half of either Barley or Buckwheat. 

find it best to buy a sack mixed, as the 
Barley keeps them in a nice plump condition, 
and Buckwheat keeps them laying. I always 
give them a little salt, and sometimes pepper, 
m their morning food. Since last autumn the 
four pullets have paid me by profit the thirty 
shillings I gave for them, and a balance of a few 
shillings besides, so I feel sure these few notes 
will be acceptable. It is highly essential that 
there should be a good supply of fresh water, 
grit (flint stones smashed up rather small), 
and oyster-Bhells, ground or smashed up, and 
there should be a perch in their run, as they 
like to make use of it. I have tried Minorcas, 
Brahmas (light), Hamburghs, and Black Leg¬ 
horns ; but have found none to beat the white 
Leghorns for laying, both winter and summer. 
It is worth while investing thirty shillings in 
such good birds as these.—F. T. 

17562.— A prolific hen. — I am glad to say 
that I have repeatedly had hens that laid two 
good eggs one after the other. About a month 
ago five hens laid two eggs each in one day. I 
have seven fowls in all—they lay as well as fowls 
can lay, every day—a Minorca cock and six 
hens. Two da\s before they laid the above 
number ol eggs I went into the hen house, and 
found only two eggs for that day ; next day 
I had six, everyone of the fowls laying, 
and I took them all out. The next evening I 
found eleven eggB in the nests, and I was so 
very much surprised that I called several to 
view them ; ana until I explained they would 
not believe it. One hen now and again lays 
two eggs. The hens are Minorca-Langelia w, 
first cross.— F. Thatcher. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. 

(By Anxib M. Grioos, Edinburgh School of Cookery.) 

Cold fruit puddinas. 

Tapioca and fruit cream. —Put two large 
tablespoonfuls of Tapioca, after it has been 
washed, into a basin with one pint of milk, and 
let it stand for at least two hours ; then put it 
into a saucepan, and cook it very gently by the 
side of the fire, occasionally stirring it, until 
the Tapioca is quite soft. Should more milk be 
required, add it by degrees, so that there may 
always be sufficient liquid to soften the Tapioca. 
This farinaceous food is most pleasant to the 
palate, and, when slowly and thoroughly 
cooked, is easily digested ; if it bo boiled too 
quickly, it will become tough and hard. Each 
particle should be soft, glutinous, and perfectly 
clear after it is cooked. When this is the case, 
add two ounces of sugar and one ounce of butter, 
and draw the saucepan to the side of the fire. 
Beat four eggs until they are frothy, pour the 
Tapioca over them, mix thoroughly, and return 
to the saucepan and stir quickly, one way, until 
the eggs are cooked, but do not boil the mixture, 
or it will be spoilt. Pour this at once into a 
basin, and continue to stir until cool. Have 
ready a deep, round crystal dish, containing 
some stewed Red Currants and Raspberries, 
with the juice of half a Lemon squeezed over. 
Pour the Tapioca over this, and sprinkle some 
crushed macaroons, highly coloured, over the 
top, and servo when quite cold. 

A standing fruit custard. —Take one pint 
and a-half of new milk, half-a-pint of stewed 
fruit, six yolks and two whites of eggs, three 
ounces of sugar, and one ounce of isinglass. 
Dissolve the isinglass in half-a-pint of milk, 
and make a custard with the remaining pint of 
milk, eggs, and sugar, by putting; them into a 
jug, standing in a saucepan of boiling water, and 
stirring, always one way, until the custard 
begins to thicken. Then turn at once into a 
large basin, with the stewed fruit and isinglass, 
whip vigorously until nearly cold, then pour 
into a mould, previously dipped into cold water, 
and set aside to become cold. Turn on to a 
crystal dish, and serve some steWsd fruit 
around< 


Greengage and Cornflour pudding.— 
Take three eggs, two large tablespoonfuls of 
Cornflour, one ounce of butter, two dozen Green¬ 
gages, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one pint of 
milk, and half-a-oupful of cold water. Scald 
the milk, and stir into it the Cornflour, care¬ 
fully mixed with the water, and continue to stir 
over the fire until it thickens ; add the butter 
and cook for three minutes longer, turn into a 
basin to cool. Beat the eggs with the sugar 
until they are quite frothy, and then stir them 
gradually into the Cornflour. Butter a pie-dish, 
remove the stalks from the Greengages, stir 
them into the mixture, and pour at once into 
the dish; bake in a quick oven for about ten 
minutes; sift Borne powdered sugar over the 
top, and serve cold. 

A Spanish pudding. — Take three table- 
spoonfuls of ground Rice, one pint of milk, three 
ounces of butter; put these into a stewpan, and 
cook over the fire for ten minutes, stirring all 
the time ; when a little cool, add the yolks of 
four eggs. Whip the whites to a stiff froth, and 
stir them lightly into the other ingredients. 
Butter a round, deep dish, and pour in the 
mixture; bake in a slow oven for about an hour. 
Car j must be taken to bake the pudding a pale 
brown. When it is removed from the oven, 
turn it upside down upon a crystal dish, 
and have ready one pint of Apricots, 
cut in halves, the stones taken out, and stewed 
with four ounces of sugar; pour this while 
still warm over the pudding, and set aside to 
get cold; crack the stones, blanch the kernels, 
and chop them small, and strew them over the 
top. Serve with a jug of cream and powdered 
sugar. After preparing a fruit custard, the 
whites of eggs may be utilised in making a 
simple and pretty sweet, called 

Lemon sponge.— The whites of four eggs, 
two large Lemons, one ounce of gelatine, one 
pint of water, four ounces of loaf sugar. Soak 
the gelatine in the water for a little while, add 
the sugar, juice, and Lemon rind, and stir over 
the fire until quite melted, but do not allow it 
to boil; set it aside to cool. Beat the eggs until 
stiff, and then Btrain over them the cool gela¬ 
tine, Ac., and beat continuously until the mix¬ 
ture looks white and stiff. Care must be taken 
to keep the sponge smooth, if it is to be moulded, 
and it will take about thirty minutes to beat. 
Wet a mould and pour in the sponge, put in a 
cool place, and it will be ready to turn out in 
about half-an-hour. When preferred, half the 
sponge may be coloured pink with a few drops 
of cochineal, and alternate pieces of white and 
pink formed into the shape of an egg, with two 
spoons, and piled high upon a dish. 

Dandelion as a salad.— Dandelion is a 
wholesome vegetable used as salad or boiled like 
Spinach. For salad, use only the delicate young 
leaves, just after they appear among the Grass. 
For cooking, either the young or full-grown 
leaves may be used. Clean and wash the leaves 
well, as there is usually fine sand or earth 
between them, and let them stand in cold water 
for two hours. Drain them, and throw them 
into boiling salted water, and boil for twenty 
minutes, if young, and half an hour if full 
grown. Put the leaves in a colander, and press 
them to extract all the water, and then chop 
them fine. Put in a stewpan 2 oz. of butter to 
2 quarts of leaves, and set it over a brisk fire. 
As soon as the butter is melted, sprinkle in a 
tablespoonful of flour and some salt and pepper. 
Add the Dandelion, stir until thoroughly heated, 
and then moisten with broth or milk, and serve. 

QUERIES. 

17704.— Preserving Parsley.— Can anyone tell me 
how to preserve Parsley, after it w picked, for household 
use?—D on Zalya. 

17705.— Rice biscuits.— Will Mies Griggs, or anyone 
else, kindly give a receipt for Rice biscuits, such as are 
commonly sold by confectioners in Scotland ?—J. L. 

17700.—Vegetable Marrow jam (New Reader).— 
A similar question was asked in last week's issue, and will 
be answered in due course. 

17707.—Paper for covering jams.— Kindly say 
how salicylic should be prepared for oovering jams, instead 
of brandy papers.—0. Crawshay. Dissolve J oz. of 
salicylic acid in two wineglassfuls of spirits of wine, and 
dip thin paper into the solution before putting it over the 
jam ; then oover with thick paper to exclude air.—A. M. 
Grioos. 


BIRDS. 

17708.— Insects on canaries.— will any bird-keeper 
state a remedy for red fly In canaries ? What is the cause 
el tb. teoabl. I—Knr,u*.. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SELECTED BULBS 


WEBBS J Illustrated 

Bulb Cataldcue 


Now in the Preae, Gratia and Post 
Free on application. 


PORTABLE LAWN FOUNTAIN 


WEBB & SONS 

Seedsmen by Royal Warrants, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


and complete, 19s. 6cL 

GARDEN HOSE, 60-fk length*. 

Size.... f-in. i-in. |-ln. J-in. 1-In. 


Extra nickel plated, revolves by the issuing water and 
scatters over a large area. House-tank pressure 
is sufficient. £1 15s. 

USE NONE OTHER THAN 

MERRYWEATHER’S ANTIMONIAL 


a Ply . 

Branch Rose and Jet 
Connecting Union , 


Connecting Union .. .. 7d. 8d. lOd. 1/3 — 

Tap End Union.7<L 8d. lOd. 1/1 — 

No. 4, Royle’s Patent Tap 

Union.I — 1/10 2/9 3/8 — 

Cut lengths id. per foot extra, oh about prices. 
Hosx Reels from 10/ 8. Tkknib Marker, 
All Paroela of 10s. carriage paid In United Kingd 


TK)R SALE. — A splendid broad - leaved 

■L MYRTLE will soon be in bloom; spiral-shaped, 7-feet 
high, 9 round. Ne reasonable offer refused; it being too large 
for occupier's promises. Address—E. J„ 2, Blenheim plaoe, 
Mount Sion, Tunbridge Wells 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


NATIONAL 

CO-OPERATIVE FLOWER 
SHOW. 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 

Fire Engines and Hose Makers, Ac. 

63. LONG ACRE. LONDON. 


20 by 11 JS 22 by 16 

16by 14 £r\L/ »byl8 

181)714 ^ a far 18 

Stock Lists and Trade Prices on application. 
GEORGE FARMILOE k SONS, 34, St. John-street, 
West Smithfield, London, E.C. 


TREGGON & CO 

YORK WORKS.^ 

Brewery 

London.^^Cv \0 


OCfl Offered In Prizes W the 
AOU Ouncil of the AGRICUL- 
TURAL and HORTIOUL- 
/•$■ / T7 TURAL ASSOCIATION, besides other 

ifONtAALLli I> Entrie» close August 20, 1886. 
V%\ IA J^J SHOW on AUGUST 24,1886. 

AT THE 

Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition. 

Schedules and Entry Forms of all Co-operative Storos, aud of 

EDWARD OWEN GREENING, 

Managing Director, 

3, Agar-street, Charing Cross, London, W.O. 

■ THE KERR LAWN 
TENNIS POLE. 

BKOOKES S PATENT. 
Widely known as the most reliable 
pole made. 

Pair complete, without net, 35s 
Nets, 10s. L * *' ‘ 


The Imperishable 


STRATFORD LABELS 


AND 

19, Jewin St 
E.C. 


Cheap, 

Legible, 

Durable. 


Estimates free on receipt of size 
and tthape required. 


SAMPLES AND 
PRICE LISTS, 
with the Names of 
over 

1,000 Rosea, 

on application to 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH 


best, 14s. each. Bound, 
3s. 6d extra. 

Supplied to the order of W 
Renshaw, Esq., 3 sets; Northern 
L. T. A , 26 sets; Oxford Club, 20 
W estern Club, 13; Scarborough Club 
12; Ac., Ac. 

TUBULAR 8TOP-NET PILLARS 
for Tenuis Courts. 

Pillars, 6 ft. high, Is. 9d.: rods, 9 ft 
long, Is. Id.; bottom rods, 9 ft., 9d. 
each weather-proof twine nets, lOd 
per lineal yard, 6 ft. high. Need no 

Ko. 1 I Kitto MEugknd 

BROOKES & CO., 

4, CATEATON STREET, 

_Manchester. 


SPECIAL 
PRICES 
on application. 

Lists post free. 


Indispensable. imUs pfttiffBMfi 

f)UR HORTICULTURAL SHADINGS.—The 

VJ only thorough protection for wall fruit, dwarf trees, 
vegetables, Ac., against wind, frost, hail, and birds, yet they 
admit light ana air. Equally neoenary for greenhouse hllnd r. 
Will last for years. 

A Quality, 54 inches wide, lOd. per yard rum. 

No. 1, 54 inches wide, 7kL per yard run. 

No. 2, 54 Inches wide, 6d. per yard run. 

No. 3, 54 inches wide, 4td. per yard ran. 

No. 4, 54 inches wide, 3|d. per yard ran. 

Any length above 10 yards. 

MOORHKY MILL OQ., 13, Ward's-buildlngs, Manohelsr. 

QREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

The best and cheapest makers in the world.—ALFRED 
PEELASON8. Head Offices: Wood-green, London: Cannon- 
mills-bridge, Edinburgh; Windhill, Bradford. Yorkshire. 
Awarded Medal at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Provin¬ 
cial Show, Liverpool, July, 1886, for our £12 Paxton Green¬ 
house ; also at the Great Horticultural 8bow, held at Hull 
Botanic Gardens, awarded Medal and First-class Certificate 
for Amateur Structures. Acknowledged by the Judgo* and 
Press to be the cheapest, and best value evor exhibited. Green¬ 
houses complete from 70s. Illustrated Catalogue, with testi¬ 
monials and Press opinions. 3 stamps._ 


HORTICULTURAL 8HEET GLASS. 

A Large Stock of the undermentioned sizes always 
on hand in 21 oz. glass. 

14 by 12 .. 24 by 12 .. 18 by 14 .. 18 by 16 .. 20 by 18 

1G by 12 .. 17 by 13 .. 20 by 14 .. 20 by 16 .. 22 by 18 

13 by 12 .. 20 by 13 .. 22 by 14 .. 22 by 16 .. 24 by 18 

20 by 12 .. 16 by 14 .. 20 by 15 .. 24 by 16 .. 26 by 18 

Also a largo assortment of other sizes in 15 oz. and 21 oz. 
Prices on application. 

T. and W. FARMILOE, 

GLASS, OIL, AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Rochester Row, Westminster, London, S.W. 

flREENHOUSES FOR EVERYBODY.— 

THE LITTLE GEMS, the talk of everybody. Lean-to, 
66s.: Span Roof. 75s.—N. B. We are the only makers of the 
Little Gems, and defy competition for superior workmanship 
and good materials. Beware of imitations of our Little Gems. 
Our prize medal Greenhouse, 15ft. by 10ft., £12 10 b. ; carriage 
paid. Cucumber Frames from 20s. Lights, unglazed, 4s. 6d.: 
glazed, 10s. Our Price Lists and designs, with unsolicited 
testimonials, two Btamps.—OGDEN A CO.. Alexandra 
Palace Horticultural Works, Wood Green, London, N.— 
N. B.—On easy terms of payment if required 


REYNOLDS & CO.’S 

GALVANISED WIRE NETTING. 


■ 2 ln^ 84 in. ,, 5s 4d. 

1 i in., 24 in. „ 6s 4<L 
I in., 24 in. „ 10s 4<L 

■ '^ther widths in proportionate 

i : : : : M price. 50«. value delivered free 
to any railway station. 

inns—Cash with order. Five per oeni. discount allowed 
on amounts e xceeding 10s. 

REYNOLDS & OO. 

Wire-Work Manufacturers, 

57. New Compton Street, London, W.C. 


CALLEY’S TORBAY PAINT 


Many Prize Medal*. Established SO year*. 

FOR USK ON 

FARM BUILDINGS, YACHTS, 

CONSERVATORIES EXTERNAL AND 

GREwfeoesM internal deco- 

DAMP WALLS, ’ RATION. 

Combines thoroughly with 

IRON, WOOD, STONE, AND CEMENT. 

It is sent out ready mixed for use, and can be put on by 
unskilled labour. Manufactured in all colours. 

GALLONS delivered carriage paid to any railway station. 
Please state for what purpose required, when full particulars 
and a Pamphlet containing Beveuty different shades of oolour 
will be forwarded. 

Varnish stains for wood floors. 

Giving an exact imitation of Old Oak Beeswaxed Floors; no 
sizing or varnishing required. 

THE TORBAY PAINT COMPANY, 

28, 27, and 28, Billitor-stroet, London, K.C. 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALK 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Oovent-garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. 8ale» by auction nearly every day. Catalogue* 
'in applicative or post free. 

Original from \ 

CORNELL UNlVERSltY 


IS.—20 per cent. ttAVltUi- 


'-T Before purchasing Greenhouses obtain an Estimate 
(free) from us. Illustrated Catalogue on application.— 
PEARCE k HE AT LEY, The North London Horticultural 
Work*. Hollowny-road. London. N 

TIANNBD GARDEN NETTING, elastio net 

ting, Tiffany, WlUesden Rot-proof Scrim and Canvas, 
Arohangel Mats, Raffia, ko., Ac.—Send for samples and 
prioes to JOHN EDGINGTON k OO.. 19, Long-lane, West 
Hmtthflnld London. K Cl. 

n.REENHOUSES. — Save 25 per cent, by 

vJ having good materials and workmanship. The best 
is the cheapest. ” J * * ** 

the kingdom. ___ __ 

free on application.—G. DAWSON. The Whittington, Horti¬ 
cultural and Ho t-wate r Engineers, Highgate-hill, N. _ 

aREENHOUSES FOR THE BILLION.- 

'T Lean-to, 60« ; span, 74s. Do not buy of Mushroom firms. 
We are the oldest makers in North London.—MOUNT k SON, 
12, Stroud Oreen-road.__ 

T7TRGIN CORK.—Handsomo pieces, lightest, 
Y therefore cheapest. 112 lb., 17s.: 56 lb., 10s. Gd ; 231b, 
5s. 6d.: 14 lb., 3s -WATSON k SCULL, 90. Lower Tharaes- 
street, London, K.O 


Illustrated List Post Free. 


AI SLOW COMBUSTION 
BOILER. 


m lV/TADE of cast-iron. The 
,7 cheapest in the world. 28 by 9J 
inch diameter, 25s., carriage paid. Same 

wunplete^a. 12 f0Ct 4 inch P l P in «* 

_ D. HORROCKS, Ty]ri e«iov. 

AiT" TO OUR READERS.— In ordering goods 
from these poors, or in making inquiries, reader* will confer a 
favour bit stating that the advertisement was seen in GA HDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRA TED. Our desire is to publish the advertise¬ 
ments of trustworthy houses only. The name and address of tiu 
sender of each order shoul/i be written IcgVAu Delay and dis¬ 
appointment are oftentimes due to neglect of thi* 


having good materials and workmanship. ___ 

*■ ” arienoed workmen sent to all parts of 

for illustrated Catalogue. Estimates 
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TUFTED PANSIES FROM EDINBURGH. 


HOUSB&WINDOW GARDENING. 


We are pleased to receive from Messrs. Dicksons 
& Co., whose nurseries are, to a great extent* 
devoted to good hardy plants, a fine collec¬ 
tion of “Violas,” or tufted Pansies. There 
is great and needless confusion between 
Violas and Pansies, and people wonder why 
flowers so like Pansies are called Violas. 
They are really all Pansies, except that these 
tufted sorts have a little blood of an alpine 
Viola in them, and their chief characteristics 
are, that they have a more tufted habit thau 
the ordinary Pansy, and are most easily increased 
by division. We think, therefore, that the 
beet English name for them is “Tufted Pansies,” 
and its use would get rid of the great con¬ 
fusion that is caused by the application 
of one name to two wholly distinct plants. 
The confusion is all the greater, because 
tho generic name of all is the same—Viola. 
Among the charming kinds sent us we 
would name Virginalis, white, with a delicate 
little flake of lilac here and there; Alba 
odorata, beautiful cream-colour; Mrs. Kin- 
near, lovely creamy-white, with a yellowish 
eye ; Emperor, purplish-blue ; Bessie Clark, 
most delicate lilac-blue; Adonis, fine rich 
purple; Kirkton, very like the preceding in 
colour, but a more abundant and continuous 
bloomer; Eva, a good white, with purple 
pencillings; some fine yellows, such as Bullion 
and Royalty ; Greta, white ; Skylark, a beau¬ 
tiful margined kind—one of the most innocent 
and charming flowers we have seen for a long 
time; Unique, a curious kind, with lower 
petals differing in colour from the upper; 
The Mearns; Henry Erskine, a very 
pretty kind; Acme, Holyrood, Ivanhoe, 
Stricta azurea, Pictnrata multiflora, and 
Modesty. These plants, which flower so beauti¬ 
fully in Scotland, do well with ordinary 
culture in the Bouth of England, and, indeed, 
in every other part of the country. They afford 
lovely material for forming carpets and ground¬ 
work for other plants, and are worthy of being 
grown for their own sakes. Their continuous 
bloom, parity, and delicacy of colour, delicate 
odours, and easy cultivation, should make them 
most welcome to all our readers who love the 
outdoor garden. 


Getting rid of green fly. -I am but an 
amateur—having been engaged in horticulture 
only three months—and get all my information 
from Gardening ; bnt I have made such a de¬ 
cided clearance of green fly from my Rose-trees 
by a plan of my own, that I think it worth 
mentioning. I put carbolic acid in a tin or pot 
under the plants (outside—I have no house), 
and all the flies disappear in a day or two. 
Carbolic acid will drive house flies oat of a 
room, but is rather unpleasant. If readers 
know of any other good plan I shall be glad to 
learn.—W. C. 
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WINDOW GARDENING IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY.—XXV. 

Window boxes. —The great majority of those 
who adopt this form of window-gardening seem 
to have no idea that the season of their beauty 
should commence in spring. By relying upon 
tender plants alone, quite two months of the 
year are lost, for it is not possible to have 
window boxes filled with the ordinary run of 
bedding plants, in a showy condition, before the 
middle of June, whereas, by utilising some of 
the most suitable of early spring flowers, they 
may be made attractive from April onwards. 
What, for instance, would look nicer than boxes 
filled with fancy Pansies or Violas, through the 
spring months? By the use of some of the earlier- 
blooming Violas, and so-called bedding Pansies, 
window boxes may be rendered quite gay in a 
fairly mild spring by the middle or end of April. 
Then there are bulbs of many kinds, such as 
early-blooming Tulips, Hyacinths, Snowdrops, 
early-blooming Narcissi, Buch as the Tenby 
Daffodil Horsfieldi, nanus incomparabilis, and 
others ; Crocuses, and the little blue-flowered 
Soil la sibirica. Then there are hardy annuals, 
such as Clarkia, Saponaria, Silene, Collinsia, &c., 
which may be sown in the autumn. A box 
full of Silene and Forget-me-nots has a pretty 
appearance, the two colours harmonising nicely. 
Where this form of window gardening is 
adopted, it will be necessary to have two sorts 
of boxes, so that there may be no need to pre¬ 
maturely do away with the spring display for 
the sake of the summer occupants. In order 
to have the spring flowers in good order, 
the boxes Bhould be planted about the middle 
of October, as then they will get good root-hold 
by winter. A few crocks should be put in the 
bottom of the box, and a little soot scattered on 
them to keep out worms. The soil should be 
free, and not too rich. After planting, stand 
the boxes where they get plenty of sun and 
air, so that the young plants become strong 
and Btnrdy. Hardy annuals should be sown in 
the last week in September, which gives them 
time to get good hold of the soil by the end of 
J autumn. There is no prettier annual for this 
purpose than the blue Nemophila, which covers 
the soil, and will grow down over the Bides of 
the boxes. Another very good one is Erysimum 
Peroffskianum, which is the earliest-blooming of 
all the hardy annuals, and forms an effective 
mass of rich orange-yellow, Wallflower-like 
blooms. As this is of an upright habit, some¬ 
thing of a dwarfer nature should be used to 
form a border. Bulbs should be planted by 
November, and the boxes should be covered 
over, 2 inches or 3 inches deep, with Cocoa- 
fibre, ashes, or something through the winter, 
uncovering them by the middle of March. 
Those containing other hardy flowers should be 
plunged in some light material—if possible, at 
the foot of a wall, or in some sheltered place 
where they do not get drenched with rain or 
dried out by frosty winds. By the end of 
March they may be placed in the windows, and 
from that time they should be carefully attended 
to in the matter of watering, as drying winds 
may parch them at that timo of year. The boxes 
intended for the summer display should be filled 
in the last week in May, and, in any case, it is not 


advisable to pat them in their permanent position 
at onoe. If they can be set in some sunny place, 
where they are quite screened from cold wind, 
they will the more quickly fill the boxes with 
roots, and will soon come into free growth. It 
should be remembered that the plants used for 
a summer display have all been grown along 
during the early spring in an artificial tempera¬ 
ture, and that, even when they are hardened off 
for the open air, a sheltered place is chosen for 
them. When, therefore, they are turned out of 
their pots, and are at once placed in an exposed 
position, such as the outside of a window must 
necessarily be, they are likely to get checked 
before they have time to get good Bold of the 
new soil. If they are allowed to remain in a 
more sheltered situation for two or three weeks, 
they become better accustomed to the outside 
temperature, and by the middle or end of Jane the 
weather iB more favourable In many instances, 
window-boxes are but partial successes, owing 
to the sudden exposure of the plants to atmos¬ 
pheric influences to which they have been un¬ 
accustomed. There is, of course, a natural 
desire to embellish the windows at the earliest 
possible moment, as the fine time of year is bat 
short; but, by having two sets of boxes, and 
filling one of them with hardy early-blooming 
things, the need of arranging the summer¬ 
blooming display at so early a period is not 
felt. 

Colour of the boxes.— There is a general 
tendency on the part of window gardeners to 
colour the boxes green. In many instances this 
is not the proper tint. Where the dwelling is 
built of stone, or of any light-coloured material, 
green is too glaring, and, in the case of red-brick 
houses, it certainly does not harmonise with the 
surroundings. The boxes should be as incon¬ 
spicuous as possible, and they should be 
painted so that they blend in colour with 
the material of which the house is built. 
Some of the neatest boxes that I have ever 
seen were faced with virgin Cork, nailed on 
so that the pieces projected a little above the 
top of the box. I would recommend this way 
*of ornamenting them to those who wish for 
something out of the common. The great faults 
in window-boxes filled with tender plants are 
the lack of tasteful arrangement and 

Want of variety. I have gone through 
populous districts where one box was the counter¬ 
part of another, and where nothing but Gera¬ 
niums, Lobelias, and the commonest of bedding 
plants could be seen. There is considerable 
scope for the exercise of taste in the arrange¬ 
ment of window-boxes, as their position so well 
allows of the employment of plants of varying 
habit of growth. If wires are fixed at the 
sides, climbing plants can be trained up them, 
so that the window is wreathed with verdure 
and bloom. Climbing Nasturtiums, for in¬ 
stance, are admirable for such a purpose, as 
they grow so quickly. If a seed or two is 
dropped in at the end of each box, when they 
are filled, they will fill the allotted space by the 
middle of the summer. The common Nastur¬ 
tium is one of the handsomest of flowering 
climbers, and its value for window decoration 
is far too little recognised. The glowing mass 
of colour which the flowers produce has a fine 
effect, especially against a light background. 
One of the finest floral displays I ever saw was 
that produced by Nasturtiums trained from the 
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ground up to the roof of the dwelling on strings. 
The whole front of the house was ablaze with 
scarlet, crimson, and yellow. One of the 
prettiest, and, although long an inhabitant of 
our gardens, one of the least known of flower¬ 
ing climbers, is Maurandya Bare by ana. It is 
of graoeful, slender habit, having fresh green 
foliage, the flowers being blue, with a 
white throat, and similar to a Foxglove 
in shape. It flowers very freely, and for a long 
time—indeed, till frost comes. I cannot too 
strongly recommend this pretty climber to all 
who are interested in window culture, or who need 
a flowering climber of moderate growth for any 
purpose. There is a white-flowered variety of 
this, but it seems to be rare. As this Maurandya 
is not of such quick growth as climbers generally, 
it is necessary to get good plants. They should, 
if possible, be established in 4.}-inch pots at 
planting time, otherwise they mike no show 
till the latter end of the summer. Eccremocarpus 
sjaber and Lophospermum scandens are also 
good for the purpose. They are quick of 
growth, and tolerably showy. These plants 
may also be used in another way—they may be 
allowed to droop down over the sides of the 
boxes, and will thus create an admirable effect. 
Of late years far too little ubb has been made of 
this class of plant. Some twenty years ago, all 
sueh tenderclimbingflowering things thatdid well 
in the open air in summer were much in vogue 
At that time, floral arrangements were scarcely 
considered complete without them, but to the 
generality of the present generation of window 
gardeners they seem not to be known. Nothing 
adds so much to the good appearance of window 
boxes as 

Plants or a drooping nature, the use of 
which relieves them of stiffness and formality, 
and imparts a charm otherwise unobtainable 
Sedum carneum, Nierembergia frutescens, the 
common Musk, and Harrison’s variety, also 
the Mimulus, are excellent for this purpose. 
One reason why window boxes in towns exhibit 
so much similarity is that the furnishing is en¬ 
trusted to a florist—the same man, perhaps, doing 
the greater portion of the boxes m a tolerably 
thickly-populated neighbourhood. The error 
made by the owners is in not choosing the plants 
themselves, but allowing the boxes to be made 
up for them. All who are fond of window 
gardening should arrange the plan's themselves, 
and if they have not the convenience of grow¬ 
ing them, they should personally inspect the 
stock of the local florist. If this were more 
generally done, a greater vat iety of things would 
be seen in window boxes, and there would not 
be that painful uniformity which characterises 
them at present. Scarlet Geraniums, blue 
Lobelias, and yellow Calceolarias are well 
enough in their way, but they do not suffice for 
those who have an eye for tisteful and graceful 
combinations. Anything that will give variety 
of form and colour should be used. If a box 
will contain a dozen fair-sized plants, there is 
scope for the exercise of a considerable amount 
of tasteful arrangement, and, if the plants 
employed are not too large, a good amount of 
variety may be secured. Plants having varie¬ 
gated, as well as those having coloured, foliage 
nave an excellent effect, sparingly used. Little 
ieoes of the common gardener's garden Grass, 
ibbled in among the other plants, impart a 
light and cheerful appearance; as do such white- 
foliaged things as Cerastium tomentosum and 
Stachys lanata. The art of arranging window 
boxes, like the choice of subjects, is to some extent 
a matter of individual taste, and is not learnt in 
a single season. Those who are interested in 
this form of window gardening should always 
be on the look-out for anything that may seem 
suitable. As far as possible, the plants should 
be changed every year and the grouping varied. 
In the course of a few seasons, the possibilities 
of this form of gardening will be discovered, the 
pleasure derived being in proportion to the 
pains bestowed. Byfleet. 


Gladioli as cut flowers. —During the 
later part of summer, the Gladiolus reigns 
supreme as the most brilliant and varied of the 
many hardy flowers that bloom at this period. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the value of 
this flower for cutting. The Gladioli appear to 
enjoy the abundant moisture we are getting this 
year, as nine out of ten of our plants are send¬ 
ing out branched spikes, or heads. Nearly equal 

Digitize a by v_jO* QIC 


to the central one, and, when grown solely for 
catting, three or four medium-sized spikes are 
certainly preferable to one very large one. We 
plant in rows, between dwarf Roses, and they 
get on well together; also between evergreen 
shrubs, sueh as Euonymus, and they appear 
to like the shelter, the brilliant, scarlet spikes 
of G. Brenchleyensis looking well amongst the 
sombre green foliage of Rhododendrons. Many 
have an idea that they are expensive bulbs ; and 
so they are, if the best named and certificated 
sorts are employed. But for general purposes I 
should advise the purchase of bulbs of seedlings, 
in mixed colours, for, except for exhibition, 
they are as good as need be wished. They are 
of the simplest culture. Soil that has been en¬ 
riched by manure and laid up rough in autumn 
will be fit for planting any time during winter 
or early spring. Draw drills, and lay the bulbs 
in, one foot apart, put a little s&nd over the 
bulbs, return the soil, and they will require 
very little attention, beyond staking and tying, 
until the blooms are fit to cut. Look out for 
side spikes when cutting the centre ons, as when 
this is cut away the side spikes soon develop 
well.— J. Groom. 


TRUSS AND SHRUBS. 

AUTUMN-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

A remark frequently made is that such and 
such a plant is valuable because it flowers iu 
autumn when flowering shrubs are scarce. If 
they are rarely seen, it is the fault of the culti¬ 
vator, for there is a host of beautiful late- 
flowering shrubs to be had for the trouble of 
growing them, and of all shades of blossom. 
Taking those with white flowers first, we have 
Olearia Haasti, just now loaded with fragrant 
blooms, a charming evergreen of the first 
quality. Hydrangea paniculata, H. hortensis, 
and H. quercifolia all flower late, and there 
is also H. Thunbergi, with cymes of a lovely rose 
colour, a great acquisition. Spinet Lindlcyaua 
is still in beauty, and we shall soon have Clethra 
alnifolia. Veronica salicifolia or angustifolia 
has profuse blooms, nearly white, and Clematis 
flammula is very sweet and free-flowering. Of 
reds and pinks, there are several kinds of Spiraea 
—Dougl&si, callosa, Ac. In mild districts, 
Fuchsia Riccartoni and fulgens with innumer¬ 
able hybrids are invaluable, the first as 
shrubs, the other against a wall. Desfontainea 
Bpinosa is a perennial practical joke The spiny 
little evergreen, which the gardener has regarded 
all the season as a Holly, suddenly bursts out into 
a blaze of scarlet and gold. Its brilliant tubular 
blossoms are among the choicest ornaments of the 
autumnal shrubbery. Chimonanthusgrandiflorus 
belies its generic name by producing abundance of 
vinegar-scented flowers of a clear, Venetian red, 
throughout August and September. Clematis 
coccinea, with which some growers profess 
themselves disappointed, is a distinct and grace¬ 
ful thing, with strings of cherry-coloured buds 
aud pretty foliage ; but it must not be planted 
on the same wall as Tropseolum speciosum, with 
whose wreaths of glowing carmine nothing can 
compete. There are plenty of good y ello w-flo wered 
shrubs, Hypericum, for instance, notably H. 
oblongifolium, callosum, and arietinum. Spar- 
tium junceum is good for backgrounds; its 
leggy growth requires that its lower limbs 
should be hidden by other growths. Bupleurum 
fruticosum is a good seaside shrub with yellow 
umbels of flowers. Then, for bines and violets, 
every year adds to the number of Veronicas 
from the southern hemisphere, while Passiflora 
coerulea and countless Clematises keep the 
decoration gay on walls and trellises. Myrtles 
and Lemon Verbena are only for favoured dis¬ 
tricts, but they revel in the cool autumns of 
Western Scotland. Althsea frutex is in many 
shades, and for a soft dove colour commend me 
to Aster cabulicus. Let us hear no more of 
shrubberies flowerless in autumn, for, indeed, 
they may, and should, be as attractive then as 
at any other time. S. 


Seaside trees and shrubs —On the 
sea coast of Yorkshire the soil is a cold clay, 
with glacial drift often appearing. These 
causes effect an almost total change in the plants 
and trees that thrive. There is another Conifer 
besides P. Pinaster, which thrives well here, 
wherever at all sheltered—that is, Cupressus 
macroojtrpa, a true seaside Conifer, which, in 


this neighbourhood, has, in a few instances, in 
ten years, reached 35 feet in height, and has 
never been touched by frost or sea wind. 
Among deciduous trees which flourish well here 
are Elms, Sycamores, Turkey Oaks, Laburnums, 
and Service trees especially. The only good- 
sizad Evergreen shrubs that will, in an ordinary 
winter, stand the direct blasts of the sea, are 
Aucubas and smooth leaved Hollies, particularly 
the Minorca Holly. Bays, Laurustinua, Euony 
mus, Ilex, and Escallonias thrive only in sunny 
and sheltered situations, where, sometimes, they 
do attain a considerable size; but one shrub has 
proved itself most hardy, even in very exposed 
situations, provided it is not drawn up by the 
shade of trees in summer—shrubby Veronica 
Blue Gem.— E. H. W., Scarborough. 

The Soarlet Elder. —Some time ago you 
inserted in Gardening Illustrated a reply 
which I wrote to a correspondent respecting the 
non-fruiting of the Scarlet Elder, which he 
attributed to the cold, exposed situation in 
which it was grown. I wrote to say that, in my 
opinion, that was not the cause, as with me, 
living far north, on a high table-land, swept by 
strong westerly gales, it fruited most luxu¬ 
riantly. You ask ed me, in a foot-note, to send 
you a specimen when the trees were in fruit. I 
have now great pleasure in complying with your 
request. I may say that the trees are now 
covered with the bunches of scarlet berries, and 
have an appearance something like a fine Crim¬ 
son Thom, when in full flower.— Joseph 
Davison, Newcastle on-Tyne. We thank 

Mr. Davison for sending ns specimens of this 
very pretty berried shrub ( Sambucu « racemosa), 
which is well worth growing. At this season it is 
as conspicuous as the Mountain Ash, and is very 
bright and attractive. This is the skrub that , at 
this time of the year, so frequently attracts the 
attention of tourists in the Alpine passes. —Ed. 

17353 — Propagating Tree Peeonies.— 
Tree Paeonies are propagated by grafting the 
shoots on to ttr: stout, fleshy roots of the herba¬ 
ceous varieties. The present is a good time for 
the operation, which may be carried out by 
either cleft or side grafting, but the former is 
preferable. After being grafted, the plants must 
be potted iu such a manner that the point of 
union is well covered with soil. When this is 
done they should be placed in a frame and kept 
close and shaded till a union is complete. The 
best grafts are the shoots, destitute of flower- 
buds and about three or four inches long.—T. 


ROSES, 

Rose Souvenir de la Malmaison.— 

This is essentially an autumnal-blooming Rose. 
I do not mean that it does not flower in June ; 
but I have seen splendid bushes of it, with 
hundreds of blooms, in summer, and not one fit 
to paBB muster as a perfect flower ; and I have 
seen the same bush in autumn with a most 
lovely load of perfect flowers. Therefore, we 
sacrifice the first bloom as of little value, and 
set the bushes at liberty to produce their crop 
of autumn bloom, and the strong shoots that 
spring from the base, crowned with a wealth of 
the faintest-tinted blossoms, are a sight worth 
looking at.— James Groom. 

Rosa Brunoniana.— It is to be regretted 
that this Rose is not more plentiful in our 
gardens than it is. True, it must be a certain 
size before one can can expect much return from 
it in the way of flowers, but when well estab¬ 
lished, its long growths, hanging over in loose 
festoona after having reached the top of its 
support, have an effect not easily to be for- 

S otten. S. simplex is also of this type; its 
owers, though smaller, form much larger 
bunches, and have a delightful appearance when 
seeu against a suitable background. 


17492 —Names of flowers wanted.— 
The deep orange-coloured flowers in Messrs. 
Banell’s window at York station, if the same as 
I saw there last Saturday, is Papaver nudi- 
caule. There are three varieties—yellow, 
orange, aud white. They are most graceful 
fhwers, well worth growing, especially the 
white. They are readily grown from seed. 
I did not see the other flower (Aster), but £ 
fancy it would be Erigeron speciosus—a hardy 
and most abundant bloomer, deserving a place 
in every garden. —Dari.inc,ton. 
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FRUIT. 

The wild Strawberry.—' There ia no 

prettier little wild plant in England than this, 
when one sees it growing on the face of an old 
mosay wall, on a rocky or stony bank, or even 
in woods—where, however, it ia often over¬ 
shadowed, if not overpoweied, by coarser plants. 
We have never seen it look prettier than on the 
face of walls of an old mill-pond ; and on an 
old terrace wall, where the foliage, as well as 
the fruit, is beautiful in colour. In some parts 
of the country it thrives well, and is fairly 
plentiful; the fruit attains a moderate size, and 
is diligently sought for by the rustics. Recently 
someone sent us a white-fruited kind of the 


stands a long way at the head of the list. It is a 
good grower, and bears fine large foliage, and 
t specially fine clear fruit of a pale lemon 
colour. I cannot state for a certainty, but I 
am very much inclined to believe that there 
are varieties of different degrees of merit that 
ass under the general name of Lord Suffield, as 
have some bushes that are always more 
heavily cropped than others ; the fruit is long, 
and has a beautiful pale lemon skin. I daresay 
some of our large Apple-tree growers, like 
Messrs. Bunyard, of Maidstone, could set the 
matter right, as it is especially to be desired 
that such a valuable fruit as this should only be 
propagated from the best that can be had. 
Although the difference may only be slight, 



Wild Strawberry. 


wild Strawberry, the flavour of which was very 
fair. Some forms of the wild Strawberry are 
still grown in the neighbourhood of Paris, from 
an adherence to old practices, and also because 
the fruit possesses a quite peculiar perfume. 

Lord Suffleld Apple.—I question if 
there is any other kind of Apple that gets so 
many testimonials during the year as this, 
whether for regularity of cropping, its 
excellence for culinary purposes, or its general 
usefulness. A well nigh universal report of 
the Apple crop shows that it ia below the 
average ; large orchard trees are generally 
very tnin of fruit, while small garden bushes 
and trained trees are favourably mention,ed in a 
great majority of cas^s ; and Lor J 



it is advisable to try to fix all the good points, 
and to reject those kinds that do not come up 
to the desired standard—the only way to 
keep any kind from deteriorating. As the fruit 
is large—our's averago £ lb. each—this kind 
should be grown as a dwarf bush, or trained 
tree, as they blow off wholesale on standards, 
and, being soft, bruise very readily.— J. Groom, 
Oosport. 

Grapes shanking. — I shall feel very much 
obliged if you can give me a little help in Grape 
growing. I have a Vinery, heated by flue, 
which I started in March. Everything went 
well until the Black Hamburghs were just 
beginning to colour, when some of the berries 
in most of the branches began to shrivel, 


and I had to cut a great many off. I send 
you part of a branch (not a Hamburgh), 
which I number “ 1it will show you what 
I mean. Then can you tell me the reason 
of No. 2 shrivelling ? The Vine looks healthy, 
and the bunches are large, and five in number ; 
the roots are inside, and have been kept 
well watered. No. 1 are outside, and at 
the time they began to colour the weather was 
very dry and hot. The ventilators are opened 
in the morning, and closed about six o’clock in 
the evening. Any hint that may assist me 
in preventing a repetition next season will 
be esteemed a favour by— Geo. Maples. 

Shanking and shrivelling, if not one and 
the same disease, are often produced by the same 
causes—viz , deficient root-action at a critical 
period—and, to far as appearances go, the Vines 
where the Grapes shank badly may be in 
excellent health. The fruit and the fruit- 
stalks, through which flows the nourishment 
that the rapidly-swelling berries require, are 
the most delicate and the most easily-injured of 
all the organs of the plant. If the young 
berries are in spring injudiciously handled in 
thinning, or if cold currents of air pass over 
them, they show their sensitiveness by becoming 
covered with a red rust, though the leaves and 
young shoots may take no harm. In like 
manner, the Vines may, to the casual observer, 
appear to be very healthy when the Grapes 
shank in a wholesale manner. But if we look 
closely into the condition of Vines where the 
Grapes shank badly, we shall find symptoms 
that tell us that all is not well with them, even 
if they look healthy. The wood, perhaps, is 
long-jointed, denoting that the roots are a good 
way from the surface—too far, in fact, from the 
warmth of the sun for the wood to ripen well, 
and unripe wood, if not a cause of shanking, 
is a part of it, and shows that'the Vines have 
got out of hand some way. But there is a 
possibility of shanking, and especially shrivel¬ 
ling, being caused by drought in the borders. 
Vines, during the time the fruit is growing, 
will use up a great deal of nourishment, and, as 
the borders are inside, it is just possible that 
in this case the lack of nourishment, which, in 
some form or other lies at the bottom of all 
coses of shanking, may be owing to want of 
water. If I had a case of shanking to deal 
with, I should examine the border carefully by 
digging into it, and I should expect to find there 
the cause, and should then be able to apply the 
remedy. If the roots are too deep, bring them 
nearer the surface, and try to keep them there. 
If they are too dry, supply them with liquid 
manure.—E. Hobday. 

American Blackberries.— These have 
not yet been introduced long enough to prove 
their merits. I had some last year direct from 
America. They were large plants, cut back to 
about 1 foot high. They arrived in November, 
and were laid in the ground till March, wheu 
they were planted. Not 5 per cent, have died, 
and those alive have bloomed, and are now 
ripening their fruit. They were in bloom quite 
three weeks before the wild variety. If estab¬ 
lished as stools, and allowed to remain for 
several years, I am quite sure they would be a 
profitable fruit to grow. “ P.,’* Yeadon, Leeds, 
says (on page 324) that they aro a failure, 
because all but one of his plants died. He may 
just as well say Apples would bo a failure if he 
bought a dozen trees and eleven died—and the 
way he propagated them astonishes me. He 
treated them like tender bedding-plants, and 
then expected a crop the first year! If 
“P.” lets them remain in the situation that 
they now occupy for three or four years, and 
then reports the result, I anticipate he will re¬ 
call all he has said about them.—G. R. S. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar.—I note 
that you are often questioned as to the above ; 
so, as experience teaches, I give mine for the 
public good. I was troubled with them, and 
saw questions answered ia your paper; but one 
plan mentioned, I, having chickens, considered 
dangerous, as my bushes are close to the back 
gate ; and other methods were tedious. I, there¬ 
fore, acting on the principle of strong and 
healthy things being able to throw off disease and 
vermin, asked my wife to pour under the plants 
dish-water, soapsuds, &c., and we have been 
well paid for so doing, not having been troubled 
with the caterpillars since, and the fruit has been 
abundant every year. Now ia the time to begin 
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this, and I should like all of those who have 
been so troubled to try the plan, and then state 
their experience. I think they will never ask 
again how to exterminate these pests.—J. B. 
Candell. 

17577.— Renewing Peach border.— 
Good fibrous loam, from 18 inches to 2 feet 
deep, is all you want for inside Peach borders. 
Manure of any kind is not wanted, os it pro¬ 
motes a too vigorous growth; nor is any 
drainage beneath the soil desirable, unless the 
border is below the level of the ground outside 
the house, as Peach trees under glass do not 
often get more root moisture than they want. 
The first week in November is a good time to 
remove Peach treeB.—J. C. C. 

17533. — Replanting Raspberries. — Raspberries 
require a good rich toil. October is the proper time lor 
planting. Strong canes should be selected, and set either 
In single rows or in bunches of three. Stakes are neces¬ 
sary in the latter case ; but, in the former, the canes may 
be tied to stretched wires. Good sorts are: Red Antwerp, 
Yellow Antwerp, Fastolf, Prince of Wales, and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.—Macs. 

American Strawberries.— Mr Laxton, of Bedford, 
to whom we are indebted for so many valuable additions 
to our gardens, writes to tell us that he has tried about 
fifty American sort9 of Strawberries, but has not been able 
to retain or use a single form for crossing, flavour being 
so deficient. 

Strawberries.— We are making a collection of Straw¬ 
berries, and shall be glad if anybody will give us a few 
runners of Marguerite, whioh does not seem easy to get 


THB COMING WHELK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from August 30 th 
to September 4 th* 

Put cuttings of scarlet and other Pelargoniums In boxes; 
shall leave them in the open air till the end of the month. 
Potted up stock plants of Lobelias; we always save about a 
hundred plants of the surplus stock lu spring ; they are 
rooted in pits without pots, and at this season we pot 
them, to get them well established before winter. Planted 
a further stock of yellow-white and purple Pansy 
outtings in a cold frame ; we want them for spring bloom¬ 
ing. Potted on Gesnera cinnabarina and seedling 
Gloxinias for winter blooming in stove. Tied in Climbers 
in conservatory, reducing the Tacsonias and other rampant 
growers. Gave liquid manure to large plants in borders 
of Luculia grati8sima and Pillar Fuchsias : the latter are 
now very fine. Passed the spade round Urge plants of 
Salvia splendens turned out in border to cue their roots 
preparatory to lifting them into pots by-and-by. Thinned 
late Turnips. Planted out a good breadth of Brown Cos 
and Tom Thumb Lettuces, also green curled Endive. Tied 
up Lettuces and Endive nearly full grown to blanch. 
8owed French Breakfast Radishes on south border. 
Pruned back plants in beds and borders that were pro¬ 
truding over the edgings. Looked over the Peach wall to 
still further expose fruits, to secure colour and finish. 
Pinched off a few leaves for the better accomplishment of 
this object. Removed soft young shoots from Tomatoes 
to throw strength into the swelling fruit; fruit set after 
this date will not ripen, so it is of no use to leave blossoms 
to set Cleared off all young Bhoots from the stems below 
the buds of newly-budded Roses. Loosened the ties of 
those buds which are growing. Cut dead flowers from 
beds of Carnations, leaving those marked for seed. Put in 
a hand-lightful of cuttings of golden Euonymus and a 
frameful of Euonymus radicans variegata cuttings ; the 
latter we use largely for edging beds, and it is very effec¬ 
tive. Added a little fresh manure to the linings of Melon 
bed, to keep up a steady bottom-heat till the fruits are 
lipe. Top-dressed Chrysanthemums in pots, using a little 
artificial manure with the turfy leam ; freshening up the 
surface in this way is a great help. Gave last shift to 
stock of winter-flowering Begonias, Justiciaa, Poinsettias, 
Ac. Shook out and repotted cut-down Pelargoniums, 
keeping them close in pit till roots begin to work again. 
Picked the blossom-buds from zonal Pelargoniums for the 
last time; shall soon move to light house, and permit 
them to flower. Cut runners from Strawberries in pots. 
Shifted the last batch of Strawberries from 60’s to 32*8. 
Tied up plants in borders displaced by wind. Nailed in 
young shoots of Roses on wall. Potted up Arum Lilies 
(Richardias) from trenches for early blooming. Earthed 
up Celery, Wet day: Washed stages, paint, Ac., in 
greenhouse, ready for hard-w’ooded plants, now in open 
air. 


Greenhouse. 

Preparing plants for lifting. —The advan¬ 
tage attending the system of turning ont in the 
open ground during the summer Buch plants as 
Solanums, Salvias, Libonias, Veronicas, and 
other free-growing things that are propagated 
annually for flowering in winter, is that they 
require much less attention, and gain more 
strength, than when kept altogether in pots ; 
but to have them in the best condition for 
blooming at the time wanted, it is neoessary 
that the check consequent on their being taken 


* The “ Extracts " published this year in Garukwunu ure 
oompiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make such allow- 
anoes of time as are rendered neoessary by the distance 
of their localities from this oounty. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south coast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands and the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published in former yearn referred 
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up and potted should be as slight as possible. 
If they are taken out of the ground, and at once 
placed in pots without any preparation, they 
suffer, and become disfigured by the loss of the 
leaves about their base, and then flowering is 
also interfered with. To avoid this, the roots 
should be cut around, a couple of weeks 
before they are taken up and potted. This is best 
done by the use of a small, sharp spade, which 
should be thrust down around the plants so as 
to sever the roots that will now have spread out 
horizontally, leaving intact a compaot ball about 
the size of the pots, into which the plants are 
to be placed. This will cause the immediate 
production of quantities of young feeding fibres, 
which will be able to support the plants when re¬ 
moved to the pots. The advantage of thus prepar¬ 
ing them is seen in their bearing removal better, 
and the partial suspension of shoot growth that 
follows the shortening of the roots helps to 
harden and solidify the growth, and in this way 
brings about a disposition to flower. It is now 
time to carry out this work. If the weather is 
dry, give the soil a good soaking with water as 
soon as the operation is complete. In addition 
to this, if it is bright, the plants Bhould be 
syringed overhead in the afternoons. 

Bouvardias, that have been planted out for 
the summer in pits or frames, with the intention 
of potting them, should now have their roots 
shortened back in the way advised for the 
plants already named ; without this, especially 
if the growth made has been free and strong, 
they feel the check very much. 

Cyclamens. —Many amateurs find Cyclamens 
somewhat difficult to manage ; yet the beautiful 
flowers that the improved race of these plantB 
produce for so many months in the year, make 
it worth while to bestow upon them the necer- 
sary attention. Old plants that flowered in the 
winter and spring, and have now been for some 
months in a more or less dormant state, with the 
soil in a half-dry condition, will soon begin to 
grow, and, if strong and healthy, will produce a 
tuft of stout leaves on the top of each bulb, or 
rather corm, that will soon expand. The ap¬ 
pearance of these is an indication that new roots 
are also moving, and to encourage these more 
water should be given to the soil so as to keep 
it from this time forward in a more moist state 
than was advisable while the plants were at 
rest. As the first of the young crop of leaves 
begin to unfurl, the plants should be turned out 
and the old material shaken away, and the 
plants replaced in new soil; if the plants 
are large, pots a size or two larger should 
be given them. Some growers recommend 
peat for Cyclamens, but I give the pre¬ 
ference to good turfy loam, to which 
some leaf-mould, a little thoroughly rotten 
dung, and some sand, have been added ; in this 
they will grow well. In potting, be careful 
not to bruise or injure the young roots, which 
should be an inch or two long at the time they 
are repotted. One of the causes of failure with 
old plants of Cyclamen is repotting too early— 
that is, before the young roots have begun to 
move. The result of this is that the plants 
often refuse to grow altogether. As soon as 
they have been repotted, put them in a cold pit 
or frame close to the glass. Give enough air in 
the day to prevent the young leaves becoming 
drawn, bat close the lights early in the after¬ 
noons, to secure a genial warmth that will help 
them to grow away freely, and assist the roots 
to get well established in the new soil before 
winter. When the sun is bright, shade with 
thin material for a few hours in the middle of 
the day. Previous to potting, see that the plants 
are quite free from aphides, for, if these are pre¬ 
sent, they will at once attack the young leaves, 
and not only disfigure them, but do serious 
injury to the growth. Red spider is 
also often troublesome, establishing itself on 
the undersides of the leaves in the way that 
aphides do. To keep this pest in check, 
syringe two or three times a week, and be care¬ 
ful that the water gets well to the under side 
of the foliage. Young plants of Cyclamen, 
raised from seed sown in spring, should be 
encouraged to make as much growth as possible 
during the autumn. The plants will now be in 
little pots, and if the soil is full of roots they 
should be shifted into others a size or two 
larger. Make the most of sun heat all through 
the autumn, by closing the lights early. 
Cyclamens to be grown np to a flowering size 
in the shortest possible time require to be Kept, 


from the time the seed is sown onwards, in an 
intermediate temperature; yet, by being content 
with a slower rate of progress, and treating 
them as advised, amateurs may have these beau¬ 
tiful plants in a satisfactory condition. 

Primulas. —Young plants that have been 
raised from seed sown somewhat later than 
usnal in spring will now require moving into 
the pots in which they are intended to 
flower. This should not be delayed, as it is 
essential that the plants should be pushed 
on to get their roots well hold of the soil 
before short days and colder weather come 
on, for on this much depends their ability 
to flower well After potting, keep them a 
little close for a week or ten days, so as to set 
them growing, and then give air freely, keeping 
them near the glass in a pit or frame. The 
plants sown early should now be growing fast, 
and will be benefited by the lights being drawn 
down, so as to let them be fully exposed to the 
dew until there is danger of frosty nights. By 
this means, the foliage is kept in a compact, 
sturdy condition, such as will enable the plants 
to bloom freely when the time of flowering 
arrives, and it will also tend to lessen the dis¬ 
position which those Primulas always have to 
damp off at the collar in the winter. Any old 
plants of Primulas that it may be desirable to 
keep on for another year, and that have not 
already been potted, should now be turned out 
of the pots, and three-fourths of the old material 
shaken away. Put them in compost, con¬ 
sisting of loam, leaf-mould, rotten manure, and 
sand, and treat them subsequently in the way 
advised for the younger stock. Double Primu¬ 
las, that have been propagated from cuttings, 
should a’so be potted as soon as they are 
well-rooted. These double varieties should 
be kept in a temperature a little higher than 
that required by the single varieties ; but 
where this cannot be given them, treat as advised 
for the single sorts. In potting Primulas, both 
the double and the single varieties, it will be 
found that if the collar of the plants is sunk 
lower than would be desirable with most things 
they will do better. If the base of the lower 
leaves is a little under the soil they are usually 
less liable to damp off. 

Camellias.— In the case of Camellias that 
bloomed late in the spring, and that happen to 
be in a vigorous condition, there is often a dis¬ 
position in the plants to make a second growth 
instead of setting their flower-buds. Where 
this is apparent, it is best to reduce the water 
supply, allowing the soil to get so far dry that 
the young soft shoots will flag a little when the 
sun comes on them ; but when this means of 
checking growth is resorted to, care must bo 
taken that the drying process is not carried 
too far, or the plants may be injured. By 
keeping the soil in a half-dry condition for 
two or three weeks, the disposition to run 
to growth will generally be stopped, after 
which the balls muBt be well soaked with 
water, as a protracted dry state of the soil 
would be injurious to evergreen plants like 
Camellias. One of the difficulties attending 
the cultivation of these beautiful free-flowering 
plants is their susceptibility to the attacks of 
scale, from which it is a rare occurrence to find 
them completely free. Amateurs will find that 
the best means of reducing the labour in keep¬ 
ing this troublesome insect well under is to 
frequently go over the plants with a sponge and 
brush, by meanB of which the scale can be re¬ 
moved. Where the pest is thus kept from 
getting numerous, the plants invariably keep in 
better condition than where long intervals are 
allowed to elapse between the operations of 
cleaning. The white species of this insect is 
much more difficult to contend with than the 
brown, as the former takes up its quarters at 
the base of the leaves and on the flower-buds, 
and is not so easily removed as the brown 
species, which keeps more to the leaves and 
young shoots. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Making alterations. —No place is abso¬ 
lutely perfect, and, besides, our thoughts and 
opinions change; what pleases us to-day we 
may dislike a year hence. All alterations are 
not improvements, and all changes necessitating 
the cutting down or removal of trees, or large, 
handsome shrubs, should be well thought over, 
and not hastily done. Bat in every garden, 
there are little improvements that may be made, 
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in a conservative sense, that will give much 
pleasure, not only during the time tne work is 
going on, but afterwards. Opening up a vista 
here and there, in places heavily furnished with 
trees and shrubs, is always a legitimate operation. 
Expanding the lawn by reducing, or otherwise 
altering, meaningless groups of shrubs, and 
turfing over some of the numberless flower-beds 
not required, will be pleasant autumn tasks, 
and will, at the same time, tend to reduce the 
permanent expense of keeping, and the fashion 
of the times points to greater economy in gar¬ 
dening matters. In this column one cannot do 
more than offer suggestions that, in the minds 
of others, may expand and grow according to 
the nature of their needs. 

All bedding plants will strike freely now. 
Keep the Pelargoniums of all kinds in the 
open air, and root all other things in a cold 
frame. Ventilate freely from 7 a.m. to 0 a.m., 
and keep close during the remainder of the day. 
Shade when the sun shines brightly, and keep 
moist. 

The late blooming annuals, Buch as double 
Zinnias, Asters, French and African Marigolds, 
and the annual Chrysanthemums, are very 
bright just now, and they are so lasting in a cut 
state that they are very useful. German Stocks 
have been good this year—better than the 
average, I think. Brompton Stocks, for spring 
flowering, should be sown at once, if not already 
done. Prick off into small pots, and grow in a 
cold frame through the winter, and plant out in 
March. Annuals for Bpring blooming may yet 
be sown, though the time is full late. 

Autumnal Roses are now in full growth. 
The Teas and Noisettes on the wall are coming 
full of blossoms again. Catherine Mermet is a 
beautiful Rose, large, and full of petals, and 
admirable for cutting. I cannot help thinking 
that more attention should be given to the 
oulture of Tea Roses. We have a warm, narrow 
border, planted with about a dozen varieties, and 
every morning, from early in June till late in 
autumn, I can cut a bouquet of beautiful, half- 
opened buds. The soil should be deep and rich, 
and the site warm, and facing the south. In 
severe weather, mulch the border with dry Moss, 
or something similar. 


Fruit Garden. 

Ripening the wood.— Remove the mulch 
from Apricot trees, to let in the sun’s warmth 
to the border. This tends to check late growth, 
and consequently helps the maturation of the 
blossom buds. Mulching is exceedingly valu¬ 
able to wall trees in summer, but it may become 
an evil if left on too long. When the fruit is 
approaching maturity, it will be better to rake 
it all off, and allow the sun to shine on the 
border; and this applies to all fruit trees 
everywhere. 

Alpine Strawberries have been, and are 
still, very good with us. We have not missed 
gathering a basketful for breakfast for a long 
time, and the supply, judging from present 
appearances, will hold out for some time. It 
is Dest to have beds of different ages, as the 
spring-planted beds are most useful for autumn 
gathering. The alpines are indispensable to 
those who like a long Strawberry season, 
believe we gather a greater weight of fruit 
from the alpine beds than from the other kinds. 

Raspberries should have all the old canes 
removed now, and all the weakly new canes 
that are not likely to be required for training 
should be removed. Air and sunshine will 
make the young canes more fruitful. 

Root-pruning.— If any fruit trees are making 
gross growth, the time is approaching when the 
roots may be checked. The best way of doing 
this is to open a trench far enough away, ana 
deep enough to get under them, and lift them to 
within a foot or so of the surface, cutting off all 
wounded roots, and shortening back all others, 
to induce the production of many fibres. Very 
few trees, especially those of large size, require 
the check that would be given by working all 
round the tree. In most instances, a trench 
opened on opposite sides, so as to encompass, in the 
aggregate, about half the circumference of the 
tree, will be ample. Young trees— i. e., anything 
planted less than eight or ten years ago—may be 
lifted and replanted with no more root-pruning 
than is unavoidable in carrying out the work. 
The colouring of Apples will be much expedited 
by removing all surplus growths which are ob- 
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Vegetable Garden. 

Winter salads. —It will be difficult to find 
two better Lettuces for winter than the Brown 
Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage. Plant these in 
quantity now, on warm south borders, for lift¬ 
ing by-and-bye and planting in frames for 
winter, or for sheltering in some other manner. 
The Green Curled and Batavian Endive should 
also be planted largely now for the same pur¬ 
pose. All of these plants, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Tom Thumb Lettuce, will re¬ 
quire tying-up to blanch, and the Endive will 
be less likely to decay if covered with flower¬ 
pots, or some similar contrivance to throw off 
the wet. 

Late Peas. —Ne Plus Ultra and British 
Queen are in good condition now from the early 
June sowings, and the Huntingdonian is throw¬ 
ing out a second bloom (where all the pods of 
the first crop were gathered green), that will 
produce a very useful crop later in the season. 
We are gathering beautiful green pods of the 
Duke of Albany sown early in June. This 
proves that this fine Pea turns in quicker than 
most of the large-podded kinds. 

Weeds. —Since the rains set in the weeds 
have shot up, and necessitated a considerable 
use of the noe. In summer time an active, 
handy woman is often of more use than the 
more slow-moving man in keeping down 
weeds, cleaning up edgings, gathering fruit, 
vegetables, and such work ; and when weeds 
are never allowed to run to seed, they become 
annually less troublesome. 

Thinning late crops, such as Turnips, 
Spinach, Ac., should have timely attention, as 
crowding, even for a short time, tends to 
weaken, and the plants require all the help 
which short, sturdy growth gives to pass 
through the cold season without injury. It is 
not generally done, but autumn-sown Spinach 
will transplant very well if it should be neces¬ 
sary to do so. 

The Celery maggot will soon make its ap¬ 
pearance, and now, while the plants are still 
free from the pest, it is as well to take preven¬ 
tive measures. Dusting with soot and lime, or 
syringing the plants with soapsuds or Gishurst 
compound to make them distasteful to the fly, 
will probably compel or induce the flies to lay 
their eggs on some other person’s Celery. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Greenhouse plants in the open air.— 
Few people, I think, have any idea how admir¬ 
ably many plants that are usually supposed to 
belong only to the greenhouse succeed when 
planted out in the open air during the summer 
months, even in town gardens ; or, at any rate, 
if they have the idea, they seldom give it effect 
in their practice. Fuchsias are certainly often 
met with in the open air; but how seldom does 
one see a bed of Abutilons. Yet these will not 
only produce exceedingly handsome foliage, but 
are much more likely to bloom well, when 
planted out early in moderately good soil, than 
if subjected to ordinary pot-culture ; and, when 
well done, an admirable bed they make. The 
best varieties for this purpose are: Boule de 
Neige, Anna Crozy, Charmer, Firefly, Golden 
Gem, roseum compactum, and others of similar 
habit; while Due de Malakoff, Thompson!, veno- 
sum, chrysostephanum, and nivvium marmora- 
tum are remarkable for their large and handsome 
foliage, though they do not bloom quite so freely. 
Pelargoniums again (not zonals, but the large- 
flowered show and fancy varieties), are remark¬ 
ably successful when planted out-of-doors in 
summer. Any free-growing and flowering 
varieties may be chosen; such kinds as are 
grown for market will be found most suitable, 
and if these are planted in soil of moderate rich¬ 
ness, they will not only become quite large 
bushes by autumn, but will continue to produce 
a profusion of blooms during the whole season ; 
of course, the more sunshine these receive the 
better. The pretty pale blue-flowered Plumbago 
capensis also makes an admirable bedding 
plant, and Tropreolums, dwarf and climbing, 
Genistas, Aloysias, and other hard-wooded 
subjects of like nature, continue growing and 
flowering throughout the summer. Even 
Dracrenas, Ficus, of sorts, Grevilleas, Acacias 
(such as A. lophantha), and Eucalyptus will be 
found extremely useful for grouping, and at the 
close of the season may be lifted, potted, and 


returned to the conservatory or greenhouse. All 
these succeed admirably in towns when strong 
plants are put out in good time, and when the 
foliage is kept clean. B. C. R. 


HOW TO MAKE POT-POURRI. 

We have now arrived at the full climax of 
everything that is lovely in our gardens, and if 
we care to keep the sweet recollection of these 
joys to help us over the dark, short days of 
winter, now is the time to collect the sweet 
perfumes of our flowers. The days are gone 
by when each housekeeper made their own 
Rose, Elder, and Lavender water, and when 
each drawer of the guest chamber was furnished 
with a little muslin bag or satchet filled with 
Lavender blossoms; but no one who has the 
tiniest garden should forego the pleasure of 
a jar of “ pot-pourri.” It is an unending enjoy¬ 
ment, and I cannot too strongly recommend 
those who have not already one to begin at once. 
I have an old recipe which has been used for 
several generations most successfully, and which 
I enclose under its old name in our family— 
“ Aunt Di’s Pot-Pourri.” I once saw a friend 
occupied in keeping her Roses that had died in 
a London drawing-room, but that would be an 
insult to the perfume. None but the very fresh¬ 
est and sweetest of Roses should be used. The 
petals should be just dried and then at once 
thrown in, and, as the recipe says, a little bay 
salt added to each layer, and a stick should be 
kept in the jar, wherewith to stir it occasion¬ 
ally. I have many jars of pot-pourri, but the 
oldest, now ten years of age, is the sweetest. In 
this, besides the things mentioned in the recipe, 
many Gardenias, Tuberoses, and white Jessa¬ 
mine, have been thrown in. Gifts from dear 
friends, some no longer here, and a young bride’s 
wreath of fresh Orange blossoms, also lie 
therein, so that, when I stir this jar, sweet 
memories, as well as a sweet perfume, fill the 
whole room. I hope that many others will try 
this simple recipe, and that in future years they 
will look back with pleasure to the moments 
spent in their gardens, collecting sweet flowers 
for their pot-pourri. “ Aunt Di’s Pot-Pourri ” 
consisted of the leaves of Lavender, Lemon 
Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, Rosemary, Bay, 
Orange, and Verbena. The flowers of Violets, 
Cloves, Pinks, Oranges, Damask Roses (blown 
or in bud), Moss Roses and their buds cut up, 
White Lilies, or anything sweet that is liked. 
Put these in as convenient, but not the least 
damp, and between each layer that is thrown in 
add a handful of bay salt. Add to a good-Bized 
jar 1 oz. of Orris root sliced, 1 oz. of benzoin, 
and 1 oz. of Florax, a Seville Orange, stuck all 
over with Cloves, dried for one year and then 
pounded, and also a whole one ; a little Nutmeg 
may also be added. C. L. S. 


17575.— Flies in greenhouse.— I can reoommend 
the following mixture for destroying flies: Infusion of 
Quassia, 1 pint; brown sugar, 4 oz.; ground pepper, 2 os.; 
to be well mixed together, and put in small shallow dishes 
when required.— Cslbr bt Audax. 

Potting soils. —I think it may be set down, 
as a rule, that we employ soils of too light a 
nature to support healthy growth for any length 
of time in pot plants ; consequently, they run 
more to leaf than to flower. It is all very well 
to have plenty of leaf-mould, silver sand, peat, 
Ac., for very tender seedlings, cuttings, and the 
like, but for strong-rooting plants, I feel sure 
that a good, stiff loam should form the staple 
of the compost. I have been frequently struck 
with the healthy growth of plants in nurseries 
that supply the trade with thousands of Pelar¬ 
goniums and Fuchsias, Ferns, &c., and, on look¬ 
ing at the compost, I have almost invariably 
found it quite three parts of good, yellow loam ; 
the healthy look of the roots, as well as the 
robust top growth, testified, in the very plainest 
way, to the fact that the large quantities of 
peat, charcoal, sand, Ac., that we used to delight 
in, are totally unnecessary. This is the best 
time of year to get the soil-yard stocked for 
winter, and I would strongly urge the impor¬ 
tance of having a good supply of yellow loam 
or good turf from rather stiff soil—the plants 
will be not only finer, but far healthier, when 
potted in it. This is easily accounted for by the 
fact that the robust health imparted by such an 
abundant food supply as this kind of soil con¬ 
tains, carries them safely past the attacks of 
aphides of various kinds that prey so severely on 
weakly plants.—J. Groom, Gosport, 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Herbaceous Spiraeas, or Meadow-sweets. 

In the genus Spiraea are included both shrubby 
and herbaceous species, and in both sections 
there are many beautiful plants well worth 
cultivation. An illustrated article on the 
shrubby kinds will be found in Gardening for 
June 12th ; the herbaceous species only will be 
dealt with now. These number about half- 
a dozen species and their varieties, and all 
are worthy ornaments of any garden. 

Spiraea Aruncus (the Goat's Beard), is a 
vigorous perennial, that grows from 3 feet to 
G feet high, and flowers in summer. It is, as 
may be seen from the illustration, a most 
beautiful plant, both in foliage and habit, at d 
also in its flowers, which are produced freely in 
large, gracefully drooping plumes. Some in 
fenor varieties of this plant are not worth 
growing, but in its best forms it is as good in 
midsummer as the Pampas Grass is in autumn. 
It thrives in ordinary soil, but best in a 
deep, moist, loam, aud is easily multiplied 
by division of the tufts. 

Concerning the plant here 
illustrated, Mr. V. C. 

Baird, of Broughty Ferry, 

N.B., who kindly sent us 
the photograph from which 
the engraving was made, 
says : “ It is an old plant, 
and has not been moved 
for at least ten years. 

When in flower, it is fully 
5 feet in height, and about 
4 feet through. The spikes 
this year were, if any¬ 
thing, shorter than usual, 
owing to our having a 
spell of dry weather for 
several weeks. A year 
rarely passes without 
some plants being taken 
off. A poorish soil seems to 
suit it best, as some plants 
given away have been killed 
by too rich feeding." S. 
astilboides, a plant re¬ 
cently introduced from 
Japan, is a variety of S. 

Aruncus, and bears snowy- 
white feathery plumes ; it 
is peifectly hardy. 

S. c.EaPiTosA (Dwarf 
Meadow sweet), which is 
one of the smallest of 
Spiraeas, has narrow silky 
leaves—arranged in rosette¬ 
like tufts, springing from a 
woody root-stock — and 
dense spikes of white 
flowers. 

S. Filifendula (Drop- 
wort) is a pleasing British 
species often met with. 

It naturally affects dry 
places, especially on chalk 
and limestone, where it 
varies from 6 inches to 18 
inches in height; but in 
the richer soil of the 
garden it reaches 2 feet. 

The finely-divided leaves of this species are 
exceedingly beautiful. They are mostly on 
the lower part of the stem, and, when the 
flowers are pinched off, it makes a very 
effective edging plant. The double variety 
(S. Filipendula, fl.-pl.) is one of our moat 
charming dwarf double-flowered herbaceous 
plants. 

S. japonic A (the Japanese Goat's Beard) is 
better known, perhaps, as Hoteia japonica, or 
Astilbe barbata. It is a fine herl>aceous plant, 
of tufted habit, growing from 1 foot to 16 inches 
high. Its flowers, which appear early in sum¬ 
mer, are ail very-white and in a panicled cluster. 
It is an excellent plant for a shady border in 
rich soil. Strong clumps planted in autumn 
will flower the following spring. Often used 
indoors, this is but seldom seen in a good state 
i i the open garden. It does badly in poor soils, 
but where it thrives it is a great ornament to 
the flower garden. It may be increased by 
division in autumn. 

S. lobata (called the Queen of the Prairie) 
is a North American species and one of the 
handsomest of the jbaray. Spiraeas. f It grows 


from 1£ foet to 3 feet high, and has deep rory- 
carmine flowers. It flourishes in sandy loam, 
and may be planted in the mixed border or on 
the margins of shrubberies, or in beds among 
groups of the finer perennials. 

S. palmata. —The showiest of all the genus, 
and one of the finest of hardy plants ; it has 
striking foliage, and bears in autumn clusters of 
lovely, rosy-crimson blossoms. When well 
grown it grows 4 feet high, but often it does 
uot attain more than half that height. It is 
generally considered tender, and is, therefore, 
grown largely in pots ; but it is perfectly hardy, 
aud thrives well in moist, deep loam, well 
enriched with decayed manure. It is vigorous 
I enough to take care of itself, and is, therefore, 
a suitable subject for naturalising; it is well 
adapted for 


borders, and 


1 positions in large rock gardens, in 
id on the margins of shrubberies. 


8. pahnata elegans is by no mews as fine 
(etv 


vanetv as the type. 

8. Ulmiria (known by the English names of 
Bitter Sweet and Lady of the Meadow) is a 
common British plant that would, probably, be 



Fully-grown plant In bloom of th« Goat's Beard Meadow Swe« t (Spiraea Aruncus). From a photograph 
taken by Mr. V. C. Balri. 
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considered valuable were it an exotic. It is too 
well known to need description. It deserves a 
place in the mixed border, the rough parts of 

f leasure grounds, or the margins of shrubberies, 
t will grow well in almost any soil; if moist, 
so muoh the better. There is a very effective 
variegated leaved form of this plant. 

St. P. B. 

— 

Seeds not vegetating— Nothing per 
plexei me so much as this. Last season 1 saved 
a very nice lot of dwarf white Celery, not cut¬ 
ting it until it was quite ripe. It was duly 
thrashed and cleaned. In February, I was 
anxious to know the growth, and what per¬ 
centage 1 could reckon upon, so sowed a pinch 
in a pot, and placed this in one of our propaga 
ting cases, but not one seed came up. I then 
sowed again, and obtained about a dozen plants. 
At this time, the sowing of the main crop was 
made in a slightly-heated frame, when, to my 
surprise, it came up like Mustard and Cress. 
There could have been no mistake about the 
seed, as we had only one parcel of that variety. 
—R. Gilbert. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN WATER LILY. 
(Nymph.ea odorata var. rosea). 

I was greatly surprised in reading an account of 
our lovely Water Lily in Gardenino Illus¬ 
trated (page 277), and can only infer that the 
correspondent has not the true variety, or, at 
least, that he has it mixed with the common 
white. It is described by the writer as "ivory- 
white, except at the base of the central petals 
and over the lowest whorl, where they are rose- 
tinted." This is only a very common variety of 
our Water Lily, which is often sold for the 
true variety. I have two large ponds full 
of the genuine N. odorata roeea, opening 
every day from twenty to fifty flowers, 
and an exquisite sight it is. There is nothing 
white about it, and I might say or pink either, for 
the flower is not pink, but the loveliest tint of 
carmine, from the deepest blush to a pure 
carmine, entirely free from the pinky character 
of flowers usually described under that colour. 
In fact, it is the extraordinary, rare, and 
peculiar colour that gives it much of its value— 
a colour I never saw in any 
other flower but the carmine 
blossoms of Mrs. Anna 
Maiia Hovey Camellia. It 
never produces—or rather, 
I might say, never has pro¬ 
duced—a white flower, and I 
have had it under cultiva¬ 
tion 10 years. I have 
seedlings from it, some of 
which flowered last year, 
and others not until the 
present one. Among these 
seedlings I noticed for the 
first time last week a white 
one, and, at the same time, 
another flower so much 
deeper in colour, and so 
strikingly beautiful, that I 
have given it a name, ard 
shall increase it as soon as 
possible. In common terms, 
it may be said to be twice 
as deep in colour as the 
original variety. I have ro 
doubt your climate is tco 
cold to grow it successfully 
in the open air—that is, to 
flower it abundantly. Tuo 
weeks ago the night tem¬ 
perature ranged from 80 
degs. to 70 degs., and the 
ponds were covered with 
nowers open at tuniise. 
This week the temperature 
has ranged from 65 degs. to 
55 degs., and the flowers 
do not open until nine or 
ten o’clock, and then not 
half the number as on the 
warm nights. The Swedish 
Lily (N. alba rosea) may 
truly be called a pink Lily, 
for the centre petals have 
so much purple intermixed 
in the petals that it appears 
a pink flower, and growing 
aiae by side with our Ameri¬ 
can rosea, you see at a glance 
what there ia in colour that you cannot describe. 
The Swedish is a very handsome Lily, but to 
compare it with the American, would be to com¬ 
pare the rosy blush of the fairest English 
damsel with the ruddy crimson cheek of our 
Indian squaw. It is a wonderfully prolific 
bloomer. I pulled up to-day two roots, on 
one of which were three nearly full-grown buds. 
It flourishes freely in a shallow pond, 3 feet 
deep, with 1 foot of good soil. 

Boston , U S.A . C. M. Hovey. 


17589.— Canary Creepers decaying.— 

Your Creepers are decaying from one of two 
causes—either they have had too much water, 
or the soil is too poor to sustain the growth. 
All such subjects require root space proportion¬ 
ate to the top growth. Probably there are 
other plants growing near to the roots of your 
Creepers ; these would assist in exhausting the 
soil. Reduce the supply of root moisture, and 
give them some liquid manure, or about four 
tablespoonfuls of some concentrated manure, 
and gently water it in C. C. 
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BULBS BOB OOBBBSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.—Quarto and answers am inserted in 
Gardening free qf charge if correspondents follow the rttlee 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden , London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the reoeivt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
wellbe classified, will be found in the diferent departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in tohich they appeared. 


17709.—Culture of Hydrangea.— Will some reader 
kindly inform me how to cultivate the garden Hydrangea Y 
—Isle or Wight Amateur. 

17710.— Celery for exhibition.— Will readers who 
grow Celery for exhibition kindly express an opinion as to 
the best sorts—red, white, and pink?—F. Smith. 

17711.— Seed saving.—Will someone kindly tell me 
whether 1 can save seeds of Sweet Peas, Poppies, and 
China Asters, and If so, how 1 should set about the work ? 
—L. M. B. 


17712.—Propagating Aoaoias from cuttings.— 
Will any reader kindly tell me the beet means of rearing 
euttings of Acacia? I have only a frame under a north 
wall.— Beoixnkr, Brighton. 

17713.— Budded Boees.— I should b# glad if some 
readers will inform me how long Roee-buds should be 
before they show signs of growth after being budded on 
the Brier stocks.—5. B. 

17714.—Fruit for north-east wall.— I have a wall, 
facing north-east, and shall be obliged to any fruit-grow¬ 
ing readers who will tell me what fruit trees are beet 
suited for such a position.—G. J. T. 


17715.—Bark splitting on Marechal Nisi Rose. 
—I havea large plant of this Rose, and the bark has split up 
Just above the surface, and is all in little whitieh knots. 
Will this do any injury to the tree ? If so, I shall be pleased 
to hear of any remedy.— An Amateur. 

177 16.— Jasmine culture.— Will some experienced 
reader kindly tell me how to treat a Duchess of Orleans 
Jasmine ? My plant is about 1 foot high, and has recently 
been potted into a 6-inch pot. A few hints as to tempera¬ 
ture, soil, Ac., will greatly oblige.—W. J. F. 

17717.—Leeks for exhibiting.— Will any reader tell 
me if there is any process whereby the white of the Leeks 
can be Improved 7 Hints on growing for exhibition will be 
valued.— Amateur. *** You will find good notes on the 
subject in Gardening for January 9th and January tSrd. 
—Ed. 


17713 —Pruning and stopping Vines.— What is 
the beet method of pruning and stopping Vines, such as 
Black Hamburgh, Lady Downe’s, and Foster's Seedling, 
during growth and ripening of fruit ? Will it do to let the 
shoots grow without stopping, while the berries are ripen¬ 
ing Y-A. G. C. 

17719.—Treatment of Lilium speoioaum.—I 
should be obliged for directions bow to treat plants of 
Lilium speciosum that have done flowering. They are 
young plants in small pots, and have flowered fairly well. 
Should I re-pot them, or would top-dreeeing be best ?— 
Vera, Co. Kerry. 

17720.—Propagating Snapdragons.— Will some 
rtaletfl Madly tell me if Snapdragons (Antirrhinums) can 
be propsgated by cuttings, and, if so, what is the best 
time, also what is the best soil to grow them in, and the 
best treatment to produce perfect plants?— A Constant 
Reader, Lincolnshire. 

17721. — Sweet-scented Narcissi. — Will some 
correspondents kindly give me a list of sweet-scented 
Naroissi? This lovely tribe would be, I think, more 
cultivated if this distinction were Insisted on. Perfume 
ought surely to be one of the highest characteristics of 
most garden flowers.—J. L. 

17722—Culture of the Carnation.— will any 
reader kindly tell me—1, The best soil for Carnations and 
Picoteee ; 2, The distance the plants should be apart; 8, 
The belt kind of manure, liquid or otherwise; 4, Whether 
covering with stable litter will be sufficient or the best 
protection ?—Blumbn. 

17723 —Fuchsia leaves dropping off —Some of 
the Fuchsias in my greenhouse have lately dropped their 
leaves, and the flowers have not opened properly ; 1 can¬ 
not see any green fly on them, and cannot account for the 
injury while other plants look well and healthy. I shall 
be glad of any useful hint—W. B. B. 

17724.—Pot Vines among greenhouse plants, 
—I obtained a few cuttings of Black Hamburgh vines last 
autumn, and they have new grown about 3 feet high in 
pots. As 1 wish to grow them in pots along with fl mere 
in greenhouse, information from some praotio&l Grape- 
grower as to treatment will much oblige.— Reader, Gala¬ 
shiels. 


17725.—Roses for exhibition.— Will some Rose- 
growing reader kindly give me a description of the follow¬ 
ing Roses—their habit of growth, and oolour of blooms— 
and state whether they will do for exhibition ?—John 
Hopper, Heine Maria Pia, Francois Miohelon, Setioa, 
Mabel Morrison, Baroness Rothschild, Duke of Teck 
Constance, Madame de Carvennier (?), Paul Neyron, Sou 

xwnart. 

e 


venir d'EUse, Vlolette Bouyer, Madlle. Mathildi 1 
-S. B. 
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177$6— Flue dust.— Can any readers tell me any¬ 
thing about dust out <t flues—whether it is good for 
any garden purposes or not ? I live close to six boilers, 
the flues are cleaned out every month, and there is 
plenty of dust. 1 thought it would be a good thing to 
grow Turnipe in, as my garden has a clay bottom.— 
F. Smith. 

17727.— Orange fungus on Roses.- 1 have seen 
several notes respecting tne Orange fungus, or “ rust," on 
Roses; but I have not noticed any instructions, beyond 
advice as to destroying the leaves now affected, how to 
prevent its appearanoe another season. Will “ W. G. S.,” 
or any other reader, kindly supply the desired informa¬ 
tion ?—S. M. 0. 

17728.—'Vines.—1 have in my vinery Blaek Hamburgh, 
Muscat of Alexandria, and West’s St. Peter's. 1 have room 
for one more Vine. I propose putting in Black Alicante 
or white Lady Downe’s. Will someone inform me which is 
the most easily managed, and which is tha most profitable 
of the two abive named? I begin to force about middle cf 
February.—0. B. C. 

17729.— Planting fruit orchard.— l wish to plant a 
fruit orohard in one of my fields-at present Gran. It 
always gives heavy crops of it, but is not drained. The 
water Use not far from the surface; it is clay soil. Should 
it not be drained for fruit; If so, at what depth and dis- 
tanoe apart, size of drain-pipes, Ac. ? 1 shall feel obliged 

if any practical readers will give me information.— Fruit 
Farm, Kent. 

mso— Nierembergia rivularis.— Will any of 
your readers kindly inform me how to grow the Trailing 
Whits Cup flowsr, Nierembergia rivularis ? I have a slop¬ 
ing bed, facing south-east, well sheltered, and soil rather 
heavy ; but from its slope there oan be no retentive mois¬ 
ture. Does it do best in a rich or a poor soil ? My own is 
the former. Sise of bed, 14 feet by 5 feet. How many 
plants would be required ?— Gang Forward, N.B. 

17731.—Culture of Nierembergia rivularis.— 
A writer In Gardening, some months since, reoommends 
the above. 1 purchased ic this spring and planted it 
in the garden; it seems gradually disappearing, and 
evidently its quarters do not suit it. Would any corre¬ 
spondent kindly tell me if it is a water-loving plant or the 
reverse, if heavy or light soil is beet, and if it will stand 
our hardett winters in the open ?— C. E. Reads, Man¬ 
chester. 

17782. — Watsonias not flowering.— Can any 
reader of Gardening tell me the oause of Watsonias net 
flowering Y 1 have had two patches of them in my garden 
for two years, ons in shade and the other in full sunshine; 
but neither has flowered. They grow at first very strongly; 
but, when about 18 laches high, they wither away. A 
patch of Antholyzas have done exactly the same. The 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, well drained.— South Walian. 

17733. — Caterpillars and slugs destroying 
Cabbages.—I have been trying hard to grow 8aroys 
and other Cabbages, and, as far as regards caterpillar- 
feeding, have been fairly successful; but as my chief 
object is to grow them for my own and family use, 1 
should like to know of some remedy that would oblige the 
above-named pests to respect my labours. Soot Is not 
obtainable at any prioe. Will hellebore answer the pur¬ 
pose, and not injure the Cabbages?— Anti slug, Genoa. 

17734. — Applying gas-lime.— Will some reader 
kindly tell me what quantity of gas-lime (per spaoe of 
eight square yards) ir would be safe to put on land on 
which I grow vegetables? There seem to be a lot of 
worms or maggots in the soil, which Is rather light, with 
a sandy subsoil. These maggots attack the Cabbages 
when young, causing them to die off. Wh*t would be the 
best time to put it on, and must it bv on the top for any 
length of time before being dug in ? Further, would salt 
be a better remedy ?—B. A. 

17735.— Sowing spring-flowering plants.— Can 
I sow seeds of the plants mentioned below in Datches broad¬ 
cast in October, where they are to bloom, or must I raite 
them in seed-boxei and plant out? Also, are there any 
plants besides these that can be recommended for blooming 
previous to May 81 ? —Arabia albida, Silene peodula naoa 
oonpaota, and Myosotis dissitiflora; Aubrietla purpurea, 
white Cliveden Pansy, blue Cliveden Pansy, Alyssum 
saxatile oompictum ; also Iberia jucunda, Violas, Pansies 
generally, for epring, and Wallflowers.— Nemo, South- 
sea. 

17730. — Greasy water for Roses.—I have had a 
barrel plaoed under a pipe that oonveys away the water 
from the kitchen sink. Can this mixed grease and soap¬ 
suds do any hann to Roses, Dahlias, Ac. ? I have been 
using it often for Roses, and wherever 1 thought it would 
answer for manure-water, having no other. A friend told 
me the grease would dog the roots of the Roses. I had 
hoped there would be no grease when the water got down 
to them, and that they would take it as respectable food. Is 
this so?-America. /, We are inclined to share your 
opinion. The grease would be arrested by the soil, and 
would not be likely to injure the roots.— Ed. 

17737.—Fuchsia fulgens.— Two years ago I bought 
one of these from a nurseryman at Wellington, Shrop¬ 
shire, who had a magnificent show of them, loaded 
with bloom. The first year I had it the plant appeared in 
splendid condition, and the foliage was beautiful. How¬ 
ever, I oould get no flowers to stay on, as just at maturity 
they dropped off. The plant is in a oool conservatory, and 
in good potting mould, and has every attention. This 
•aason two fine flowers opened, and remained on for 
several days; but, although lots more have appeared, they 
always drop off before coming to perfection. Can anyone 
• iy what treatment is necessary to keep the flowers on?— 
F. W. B. 

17738 — A groat Melon question.— My first little 
Heath Melon this year was netted all round ; but the rest 
were netted on the under side only. At a neighbouring 
Wilts Horticultural Sbow I observed the same deficiency 
in this variety. Can anyone assign a reason for this ?— 
8. F., Bath ,** To us the British Melon is an irritating 
subject by reason of its deficiency of flavour. People go 
on raising seedlings for ever, and are continually making 
the Melon worse. What on earth does it matter whether 
the little Heath has no netting on one side or the other, 
or whether it has any netting of all f The important 
question is whether the little Heath is worth eating tel en 
we^ct it.— Kd. 


17789.— Making bar fence unellmbable. —There 
are many clever mechanics, doubtless, among the readers 
of Gardening, and I should feel obliged if some of them 
would tell me how to makd a common bar iron fence on* 
olimbable. It is a Strong add excellent fence, enclosing a 
wood that I have ; its only fault is that it makes a perfect 
ladder for everyone who likes to climb over, ana, as a 
barrier, it is not half as good as the common Brier. Of 
oourse, anybody who wishes to get over a fence can do so, 
if he lays himself out for it, whatever we do ; but some¬ 
thing that will prevent its being used as a ladder by every¬ 
one who wishes to cross where he likes, aud where there 
are no rights cf way whatever, is what 1 want—G. M. 

17740.—Wintering Lobelia cardinally—l shall 
be muoh obliged by your informing me how 1 ought to 
treat some plants cf Lobelia cardinalis during the winter. 
I have no greenhouse, and only a small covered frame, 
about 3 feet square and 2 feet deep, in which I grow Ferns. 
This, however, is not totally frost-proof. Will the Lobelia 
plants stand being exposed to winter weather, or must 
they be taken up and sheltered ? Also, how can they best 
be propagated, from seed or cuttings ? — F. A. B., 
Lavender-hill. This scarlet Lobelia is one of the 
curious plants that puzzle even the wisest. In some 
gardens that toe know, and, no doubt, in hundreds that 
toe do not know, it is perfectly happy in the open air in 
winter. Places where it lives out-of-doors in winter are 
generally seashore districts, where the plant is put in 
sandy loam. In the London district, it is generally neces¬ 
sary to take the plants up after flowering, and keep them 
in a cold frame or in a greenhouse.— Ed. 

17741.— Root-pruning fruit trees.— I am contem¬ 
plating root-pruning some fruit trees- viz., Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, ana Greengage, which have been planted 
from ten to twenty years in my garden, the subsoil cf 
which is chalk, at a depth of 2 feet 6 inches to 8 feet. 
Will some readers kindly say what is the beet time and 
method, and how much cf the roots should be cut away, 
or whether the tap root only should be dealt wi'h, and 
how ? Also, whether it will be necessary to dig out a 
foot or so of the chalk, and to put stiff clay or loam in its 
place ; and, if so, would a space of 6 feet be sufficient, 
taking the trunk as the centre ? Further, should top- 
pruning precede or follow root-pruning, and thou Id 
Cherry-trees, which have not apparently been pruned for 
two or three years, be much thinned? The reason I 
think it is necessary to prune the roots is that, in the 
Apple-trees especially, the growth of wood is splndle-like 
and weedy, with very little bloom, and the foliage is 
inclined to be yellow.— Sutton. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

17742.— Pansies sown now (L. M. B.)«— Pansies 

sown now will bloom next season. 

17743.— White and yellow Broom (Yellow B.).— 
Neither of the two requires to be pruned after flowering. 

17744.—Wintering Pansies (B. V. B.X —Your 
Pansies will be perfectly safe if kept In a cold frame during 
the winter. 

17745.—Hoya caraoBa not blooming (E. Hooper). 
—As the plant is strong and healthy, leave it alone; It wifi 
bloom in due time. 

17746 —Making new Strawberry bed (Netting- 
him). —It would be best to use only the strong runners to 
make your new Strawberry bed. 

17747.—Planting Hyacinthus oandicans.—This 
bulb may be planted at any time from the beginning cf 
February until the end of March. 

17748.—Carnations of different colours on one . 
plantCF. Barnard) —It is not unusual for Carnations 
of different colours to be produced on one plant. 

17749 — Seedling Pink (C. Walker).— >The flower is a 
good one; but there are so many similar kinds that, with¬ 
out comparison, we cannot speak as to its merits. 

17760.—Large Oak leaves (J. F. Evans).—' The 
leaves are those of Quercus nigra nobilis, and they are 
produced of this size only when the plant is young. 

17761.—Ajuga reptans purpurea (Thornes) i— 
This Bugle is quite hardy. You oan propagate it by cut- 
tines in spring, but much more easily by division of the 
roots. 

17762.—Lilium auratum (Bristol).— The plant is not 
very large; but, considering the position it occupies—in 
the centre of a olty—you have every reason to be satisfied 
with it. 

17753.—Oil or spirit stove for frame (Reader).— 
Tea; you can use t ither of these stoves for your frame; 
but you must be careful not to let the fumes get Id, and to 
regulate it properly. 

17754.—Lilium auratum in bloom (H. Minter). 

—If you live in a cold locality, and the soil is stiff, you 
may take up the bulbs, and keep them rather dry in 
pots through the winter. 

17755. — Age of Asparagus for planting 
(W. B. H.). —Asparagus lor planting on the FreLCh, 
or any other, system should be one year old. Plant in 
spring, when they begin to bud. 

17756.—Black spots on Orange leaves (E J B ). 
—The marks on the leaves of your Orange plant are caused 
by some insect, certainly not American blight. Keeping 
the insects In check is the best remedy. 

17767.—Ridge Cucumber (G. Lambert).— The 
Cucumber seems to us to be simply a large fruit of the 
kind you mention—Incomparable. Probably you have 
improved the strain by continually sowing good seed. 

17758.—Ants on Orange plant (Ealing).— The 
plant should be thoroughly cleaned by washing. It may 
bloom next year, If in proper condition to do so ; there Is 
no special treatment necessary. Keep it in the green¬ 
house. 

17759.—Double-blossomed Cherry (H. B.).— 
Yes: the double-blossomed Cherry can be propagated by 
cuttings; but grafting would be beet. Perhaps some 
correspondent will note your question, and give you a few 
blub 
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17760.—Begonias decaying (Vera).—'We hare no 
doubt that the injury is due to standing the plants In 
saucers of water, as you describe. 

17761.— Sweet scent for rooms (T. Birch, Ret¬ 
ford).— If we understand your question aright, vou want 
to know how to make what is called “ pot-pourri.” You 
will find a description of a good method in this week’s 
issue. 

17762.— Orange fungus on Roses (E. C.).— Burn 
all the affected leaves, ana trench the bed, putting the top 
soil at the bottom. Then you may escape an attack of 
the fungus next year, and your Roses will probably recover 
their health. 

17763 — Barked Plum-tree (W. B. B.).— If the bark 
is pared off all round, nothing that you con do will, we 
fear, save the tree. You will do no harm, however, if you 
point the naked part with some protective material, such 
as a mixture of cow-dung and tar. 

17764. — Keeping Geraniums through the 
Winter (America).—Take up your plants before frost in¬ 
jures them ; cut off the soft points and some of the leaves, 
and winter them in the greenhouse, keeping them rather 
dry. Frost must not be allowed to injure them. 

17766.—Boussingaultla baselloides (Ealing).— 
Your plant appears to be this Boussingaultia. You had 
better plant it out in the greenhouse in a confined spaoe, 
such as a brick apartment, but it is quite hardy on a dry 
rockwork in mild districts, and an interesting, though far 
from showy, plant. 

17766 —Raising bedding plants (Beginner). - You 
hod better purchase some cuttings now, instead of trying 
to raise plants from seed. Strike the cuttings, winter the 
young plants where they will be safe from frost, and plant 
out in the middle of May. Next year you can increase 
your stock greatly by cuttings from your own plants. 

17767.— Making liquid manure (E. L. M.).— You 
can make liquid manure from the droppings of sheep, 
cows, and other animals. The best way is to put the 
manure in a bag, and let the bag remain in a cask of 
water for a considerable time ; stir the bag occasionally. 
One peck of manure should be used to 20 gallons or 80 
gallons of water. 

17768.— Plants for parlour window (C. W., Peck- 
ham).— You send us a rough sketch, but it gives us no 
information as to the locality. Is there a good light there, 
or is the space at your disposal very much enclosed? 
Write again ; give us particulars as to the plauts which 
you have failed to grow, and send us another specimen ; 
we will then try to assist you. 

17769.-Mercury, or Good King Henry (J. W.). 

—Spring is the best time to sow or plant Mercury. Sow 
seeds in drills, 15 inches apart, ana thin out the young 
plants to 1 foot apart in the rows. The plant flourishes in 
a rich, deep soil, and top-dressings of manure, with occa¬ 
sional soakings of liquid manure, are beneficial. You 
will find a short note on the subject in Gardening for 
February 27th. 

17770.— Roses In sandy soil (Nottingham).— Your 
soil is sandy and fairly good. We arc very doubtful 
whether all Roses will succeed with you, as the soil is 
too light; but the beautiful Tea Roses do much better on 
sandy soils than on others. You may be sure of Gloire 
de Dijon, we think, and also Madame Faloot, Triomphe 
de Rennes, and some of the most vigorous Teas, which 
are, perhaps, the best of Roses. 

17771. — Asparagus on the French system 
(Robert Keating). —You will find the system described in 
“The Vegetable Garden,” published by Mr. Murray, and 
we may later on give an article on the subject. Long 
details, however, are perhaps not necessary ; the essential 
condition is to put one plant where Asparagus-growers 
generally put ten—3 feet apart in the lines, and 4 feet in 
’ the rows, will do. Get healthy plants and fair alluvial 
soil; do not manure it if the land is in good condition. 
The old way of putting a dead horse or cow under the bed 
was a big mistake. 

17772 — Gardenia Intermedia (Kahah). — This 

{ riant will not succeed in a greenhouse ; but it would live 
n a temperature that did not fall much below 60 degs. in 
winter. It, however, requires a temperature of 65 degs. 
to grow’ and flower well in summer.—D. 

17773.—Mushrooms (C. J. B.).— Your gardener is 
right as to the “ Horse Mushrooms.” They are, however, 

K rfectly good for the table; the only culinary difference 
tween the horse and pasture Mushroom is that the 
former is not quite so delicate in flavour a9 the latter.— 
W. G. S. 

17774.— Fungi (IF. G. Af. I .)—The name of the yellow 
fungus is Hygrophorus ceraceus ; the brown one, Agarious 
radicatus. Neither is edible. Mushrooms do not grow in 
meadows, where (as you say) the hay is cleared, but in 
pastures which are constantly kept short by the grazing 
of horses, oxen, and sheep.—W. G. S. 

17775 — Mildew on Rose leaves (Charles Lefebvre). 
— Your Gloire de Dijon Rose is attacked by mildew. You 
had better dust the leaves with flowers of sulphur when 
thev are w’et, so that the sulphur may adhere better ; or 
syringe the plants with $ oz. of sulphide of potassium, 
dissolved in 1 gallon of water.—G. 8. 8. 

17776 — Shading flowers for exhibition (Scotch 
Amateur). —It is better not to shade Asters, Pansies, and 
French Marigolds further than to shelter them from rain. 
Old frame lights are the best for this purpose, and, if the 
sun’s rays should fall directly on the flowers, some light 
scrim thrown over the glass would keep them in good con¬ 
dition.— D. 

17777.— Treatment of Tree Carnations (Vera). 
—It is not a good plan to cut them down, as they do not 
break well from the old wood. They may now be re¬ 
potted ; but it is better to grow young plants from cuttings 
every year in the spring. They may be grown on during 
the summer, and will flower well the following autumn and 
winter.—D. 

17778.— Tomatoes not fruiting (Alpha).— They 
generally set well under the conditions described. Air 
should be admitted daily, not “ on all favourable days ” 
only. The plants may have grown too vigorously. Pinch 
out the points of the growing shoots one leaf above a 
cluster of blossoms. That will most likely cause them to 
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17779.—Begonias and Gloxinias ( Rustamji, B. C.\ 
—Both Begonias and Gloxinias will flower the same year 
that they are sown. To ensure this a stove tempera* 
ture is necessary; the seeds must be sown by the early 
part of February, and, when large enough, pricked off : 
then, as they increase in size, potted into small pots, and 
gradually Bhifted into larger ones.—T. 

17780 — Gloxinia leaves Injured (Bracondale).— 
The leaves are smothered with red spider or thripe, prob¬ 
ably both. The remains of the dead parasites can easily 
be Been by the aid of a microscope. The plants must be 
kept quite clean, else they will not flower satisfactorily. 
They are In such a bad state that nothing can be dona 
with them for this seasoD. Dry them off.—D. 

17781.— Begonia leaf Injured. (IF. J. Clark ).—There 
are no insects on the leaf sent. Without knowing moiu 
of the circumstances, it is difficult to say why the old 
leaves are withering. Perhaps the temperature is too 
low, or the sun may nave Bcorched them. A higher tem¬ 
perature may set them right. Leave off syringing, as 
water, hanging on the leaves at night, may be injurious. 
—D. 


17782 — Insects on Cinerarias (Black Jack).— 
Your Cinerarias are attacked by the gTUbs of the Mar¬ 
guerite Daisy fly (Phytomyza affinia). The best means of 
killing these grubs Is to hold the leaves up to the light, and 
pinch them at the parts where the grubs are. As there 
are several broods of this insect during the Bummer, it is 
very desirable to kill the grubs, ana thus lessen the 
number of flies in the next brood.—G. S. S. 

17783.—Saving seeds of Carnations, and treat¬ 
ment of plants (Clarendon) .—The best time to gather 
the seed-pods is when they become brown and open at the 
apex. Save the seeds in the pods until it is time to sow 
them in April. The seedlings are transplanted in the open 
ground in June ; they will form large handsome plants, 
which will produce a hundred flowers or more each, the 
following season. It will do to transplant seedlings now. 
Cuttings may also be taken now ; they will form roots 
under a bell-glass.—D. 

17784.— Insects on Rose leaves (Charles Lefebvre). 
—Your Rose leaves are notched by one of the leaf-Gutter 
bees, probably Megachile centunularis The bee uses the 
piece of leaf she cuts off to line the cells in which she lays 
her eggs, and which she stores with provender for the 
grubs which are hatched from them. It is very interest¬ 
ing to watch these bees at work, and see the rapid and 
business-like way in which the bee cuts the leaf, halding 
the part which she wants to detach between her legs, and 
severing it from the rest of the leaf with her mandibles, fly¬ 
ing away with it as soon as the operation is completed.— 
G. S. 8. 

17785.—Cucumbers diseased (C. A.).— The plants 
have been destroyed by red spider. You have kept your 
Cucumber-pits too hot and dry, and this is the result. 
The leaves are quite eaten up, and the pits must be full of 
the insects. We think you will do best to root out the 
plants, dear out the soil, and then burn sulphur in the 
pits; sprinkle some over red-hot coals in a pan, shut the 
frame close, and cover up, bo as to prevent the escape of 
the fumes. Then well wash the walls of the frame with 
boiling water, in which soda has been dissolved, and give 
a liberal coating with lime and sulphur laid on hot, and 
keep the frame close for a few days. You may try milder 
remedies, if you like ; but we fear it is hopeless to try to 
save the plants. —A. D. 

17786 —Insects on greenhouse stage ( Don 
Zalva). — The insects infesting your stages, &c., are 
springtails, one of the Poduridie. The simplest means of 
destroying them would be by removing all the plants 
from the stages, taking them outside the house and 
syringing them, so as to drive off the springtails. Then 
water the cinders thoroughly with boiling salt and water. 
The floor should be treated in the same manner, in case 
any have jumped upon it. Then, as a further precaution, 
sprinkle the cinders with four parts of carbolic acid to 
100 parts of water. If these measures fail, remove the 
cinders, and bake them, and thoroughly wash the wood¬ 
work, and any places where these creatures may lurk, 
with soft soap and some strong insecticide.—G. S. S. 

17787.— Spotted Grapes (E. WalUs, Scarboro’).—U 
is not uncommon for Lady Downe’s Grapes to spot in the 
way shown in Mr. Wallis’s specimen, especially if the 
ventilation has been at fault, or if the laterals have been 
pinched back very close. We should expect to find the 
Vine with the spotted berries in the lightest part of the 
house, or where the sun first struck it in the morning. 
The best treatment is to increase the ventilation, especially 
early In the morning, to get the berries and leaves dry 
before the sun strikes them. If the foliage of that par¬ 
ticular Vine is rather thin, use a light shade for a few 
days. The spotting only begins when the berries com¬ 
mence their last swelling, and it will cease when the 
Grapes are ripe; but it often leaves the bunches in a 
broken, disfigured state.—H. 

17788.—Cucumber shrivelling (J. G., Bristol).— 
The collapse of the fruit of Cucumbers at the points is 
a very common occurrence, especially after the plants 
have fruited some time, and it seems to be chiefly due to 
considerable cropping and lack of capacity in the soil to 
continue supplying the needful nutriment. Sometimes a 
low temperature will produce this same evil, and at 
other times attacks of insects which rob the plants of 
their leaf area. Where the leaves are sound, and the tem¬ 
perature fairly equable—and at this time of the year 
there should be ample heat generated by the sun in your 
locality for the growth of Cucumbers, if the houses be kept 
dose at night—then It is certain that the fault mutt 
either be in overcropping or in deficiency of soil. Perhaps 

J rou will do well first to let your plants have much more 
eaf area by not stopping the shoots so soon, and also 
giving the plants reet for a week or two before allowing 
them to carry any more fruits.—A. D. 

UNANSWERED QUERY. 

17227. — Wood gardening. — Having read with 
interest the papers concerning wood gardening in recent 
numbers of Gardening, I shall be glad of any information 
as to the proper time to begin one, and also how to make 
a Grass alley. I have a large garden, bordered on three 
sides by a belt of trees, two deep, on each side. They do 
not meet overhead, and there is plenty of light. The 
I ground is overrun with weeds and wild Carrots. Would 


it be advisable to dig the ground over now that they 
are in full vigour, and sow Grass seeds in their place?— 
Yorkshire. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming Plante.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant tenth 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits , or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

*% Any 
to names 
be addressed. 

Strand , IF.C. 

Names of plants. — E. S. Browne.— 1, Viburnum 
lantanum ; 2, Lonicera Ledebourl; 8, Campanula car- 

patica alba; 4, Spirtea arisefolia.- A. C. S.— Appears to 

be Pomegranate ; but cannot be certain without flowers. 

Leave it in the greenhouse.- T. R C.— Nigella damaa- 

cena (Love-in-a-Mist).-Jf. L. E. T„ Norwood.— Funkia 

grandiflora (Plantain Lily); hardy plant.- R. D.—l, 

Agapanthus umbellatus; 2, Lantana (var.); 3, Swainsonia 

Osborni; 4, Campanula fragilis.-Jf. A. Y .—Troproolum 

speciosum.- M. B.— Aetna spicata.- Roxburgh. — 

Appears to be Lonieera tatarica; we do not know whether 

the berries are poisonous or not- F. W. A. —1, Nepeba 

Mussini; 2, Solidago canadensis ; 3, Pulmonaria sacoha- 
rata ; 4, Dactylis glome rata variegate (Cock’s-foot Grass). 

- C. J. B —Rubus odoratus; Fungus, see query columns. 

- Ellen Bourn.— Hibiscus syriacus var. (shrubby Mallow). 

- Q. E. D .—Gaillardia picta Lorenziana.- Norman — 

1, Chrysanthemum Halleri (increased by cuttings); 2, Ley- 
cesteria formoea; 3, Looks like Impatiens (send better 

specimen); 4, Vinca rosea.-JF. Killik. —Appears to be 

Boussingaultia baselloides.-Jf. S. Crawley.— Ley ces¬ 

teria formoea. Kramer. —Campanula fragilis. Rev. 

Morley Stevenson. —Impatiens glandulifera.- R. C. C. — 

Cbsonostoma polyanthum ; rare.- J. K., Guildford. — 

Nycterinia capensis: rare.- II. S. —13, Cannot name 

from specimen ; send when you can spare a whole frond ; 

14, Nephrolepis exaltata.- H. E. Harris —Hyacinthus 

candicans.-A". Y. Z.— White, Galega officinalis alba; 

blue, next week.- R. A. L.— Gaillardia picta ; yellow, 

Chrysanthemum ooronarium.- A. M —Aira ctespitosa. 

- M. R.— Asplenium Filix-fcemina; Cystopteris bulbi- 

fera.- J. Stanton.— Bursaria spinosa (an Australian 

shrub).- Mr. Waldram, Edmonton.— Tetragonia ex- 

pao8a (on annual).- X. Y. Z .—Dracocephalum strain i- 

neum.—— S. Cornwall. —1, Bupthalmum soliclfolium ; 2, 
Inula hirta var.-Others next week. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers vriU kindly bear in mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which arc carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad ij readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

J. Oscar Parker. —Good; but we are confined to the 
practical, and so cannot make use of the verses.- Liver¬ 

pool Novice .—You have omitted to name the plant about 
which you desire information, and, therefore, we cannot 
help you. Perhaps you had better adopt your friend’s 

advice, put the plants in, and send your query again.- 

Strone .—We cannot recommend tradesmen. Watch the ad¬ 
vertisements in the papers and the list of catalogues. F. 

Smith.—We cannot tell you where you can get what you 
want Write to some good firms, and they may be able to 
get it for you, even though it is not quoted in their cata¬ 
logues.- A., America. —Williams’s “Orchid Manual” 

will, perhaps, suit you. Books with coloured plates are 

f mblished; but they are expensive.- E. H .—The queries 

□ Gardening are not advertisements, and, therefore, we 
do not insert your request. You can probably obtain 
what you want from gardeners in your neighbourhood. 

- Ecosse.—ll you had mentioned your address, some 

time might have been saved. There are so many Odonto- 
glossums that it is impossible to give you precise informa¬ 
tion, unless we know what the plant is. If it is an ordi¬ 
nary kind, keep it in a oool, moist greenhouse. Kindly 
send the Heliotrope leaves again. 


Catalogues received. —Flower Roots. Verburg 

and Heck, Santpoort, near Haarlem, Holland.- Bulbs. 

J. and R. Thyne, S3, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow ; Edmund 
Philip Dixon, null ; James Dickson and Sons, 32, Hanover- 
street, Edinburgh.- Bulbs, Roses, Orchids, Ac. Liver¬ 

pool Horticultural Co., Carston, near Liverpool. 

Liquid ammonia for slugs.—“J. B.,” in Garden¬ 
ing or 24th July, recommends liquid ammonia for slugs. 
Can he mention the cost of the ammonia, as my chemist 
charges me a high price? Also, should any particular 
description of it be asked for?— Bank. 

Beaufortia splendens.— This scarlet-flowered ever¬ 
green New Holland shrub produces a fine effect under 
glass at this season of the year. It grows well in a mix¬ 
ture of peat, a little loam, and coarse sand, Mid is well 
worth a place in every greenhouse.—H. 

17571.—Caterpillars on Roses and 
Pelargoniums. —If you give the plants a 
good snake you ought to be able to clear them 
of the ordinary green caterpillars. If this does 
not answer, dissolve one ounce of soft soap in a 
gallon of warm water, and syringe both 
Roses and Pelargoniums with the liquid. This 
is the remedy that we use for the Gooseberry 
caterpillar, and we (find that it effectually 
dears the trees.—J. Cj^ C> 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

FAVOURITE FLOWERS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM.—XXI. 

The Camellia. 

This is one of the most popular of greenhouse 
or conservatory plants, and has been cultivated 
in this country since 1739, although the history 
ofita early culture is not, I believe, known. Indeed, 
it is not mentioned by Miller, nor is any allusion 
made to it in Hill’s “ Eden,” in 1773. The 
original species was figured in the Botanical 
Magazine , in 1788, Tab. 42. Previous to this it 
had been described by Thunberg, in his “ Flora 
Japonica,” as growing everywhere in the groves 
and gardens of Japan, where it becomes a pro¬ 
digiously large and tall tree, the flowers being 
described as single and double, and of a white, 
red, and purple colour, produced from. April 
to October. Accompanying the plate in the 
Botanical Magazine are remar ks by the 
Editor: “ The Camellia is generally treated as 
a stove plant, and pro¬ 
pagated by layers/ 1 
And, with a prophetic 
;lance into futurity, 
to says: “At some 
future time it may, 
perhaps, not he uncom¬ 
mon to treat it as a 
Laurustinus or Mag¬ 
nolia. The high price 
at which it has hitherto 
been sold may have 
prevented its being 
hazarded in this way. 

The next variety 
figured was a very sin¬ 
gular and pretty va¬ 
riety named Anemoni- 
flora, or Warratah. It 
seems to have flowered 
for the first time in 
England in a garden in 
Lambeth-marsh. The 
flowers were rosy-red, 
and formed like an 
Anemone. Another 
variety, named Myrti- 
folia, with quite double 
rosy-coloured flowers, 
was introduced by 
Messrs. Chandler, of 
Vauxhall, in the same 
year. Subsequent to 
this, the Camellia be¬ 
came very popular. At 
the present time the 
varieties are very 
numerous, and are 
grorn in every garden 
and nursery of any 
pretentions. 

Tiie culture of this 
beautiful plant is now 
well understood, and 
yet, as the flowering 
period comes round, 
the editor of Garden¬ 
ing has to deal with 
questions too fre¬ 
quently complaining of the buds dropping off. 
There is no reason why the buds should drop off, 
if the plants receive right treatment; and, if they 
are managed as I am about to describe, the results 
ought to oe successful. In giving the details of 
the culture of any class of plants, it is an 
excellent plan to begin at a certain period of 
the year, and state clearly what ought to be 
done at the different seasons of the year. The 
time of repotting is a good beginning; but 
this may be done at two seasons, either before 
the plants make their growth, or after it is 
made.' They start to grow as soon as the 
flowering period is over ; the growths are soon 
made, and the flower-buds begin to form. 
Suppose the plants are to be repotted in March, 
before the growths are made, clean pots 
must be selected, large enough to allow 
of an inch space between the old ball of roots 
and the sides of the new pots, if the plants are 
small; large plants ought to have about 
2 inches. If the roots are in a healthy, growing 
condition, they ought not to be disturbed much. 
Being very brittle, serious injury would accrue 
to the plants if they were disrooted before 
Digitized b‘ 


repotting in the way that specimen Geraniums 
and Fuchsias are treated. Let the pots, if 
small, have an inch of drainage, and larger plants 
a greater depth. Over the drainage place some 
tough peat or loam fibre, and an inch of potting 
soil, on which the base of the old ball of roots 
will rest. The plants should not go any 
deeper into the pots than they were before, 
the fresh compost must be carefully packed 
round the ball of roots, and the operation is 
complete. I recommend a mixture of half loam 
and peat, with some bone-dust added to it, and 
some pounded charcoal; also, if necessary, some 
rough silver sand. Before repotting, see that 
the leaves of the plants are clean, and that the 
roots are sufficiently moist, as it is not a good 
plan to water them immediately after they are 
repotted. I prefer not to give them any for two 
or three days. In some cases, they would not 
require it for a week. After repotting, the 
plants may be placed either in the greenhouse 
or in a hothouse. In the hothouse they may 
be syringed daily, and will make their 
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growth quickly and welL The only safe way 
to force Camellias is to encourage them to make 
an early growth in heat, this will cause the 
flower-buds to set early ; they will continue to 
swell freely during the early autumn months, 
and the flowers will open from Christmas on 
wards instead of in February and March. If 
an attempt is made to force them into flower by 
placing them in the heated pits, or hothouses, 
the buds will probably all drop off. The best way 
to treat the plants, after they have mado their 
growth, is to place them out-of-doors. I fancy 
they succeed best when this is done—that is, if 
the position is suitable for them ; it will not do 
to place them out in the fierce rays of the noon 
day sun, nor must they be too much shaded. 
A good position is behind a low wall with a 
north aspect, where the sun may reach them for 
a few hours in the afternoon. 

Buds dropping off. —During the whole period 
of the growth of the plants, and the formation 
of the ouds, a liberal supply of water at the 
roots is required, and the cultivator must see 
that it has a free passage through the drainage; 
stagnant water would oe one cause of the buds 


/were disrooted bef< 
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dropping off. When the plants are out- of-doors, 
they must be fixed in position in some way, or 
else high winds blow them over, doing consider¬ 
able damage to them. They ought to be taken 
indoors again when the weather is decidedly 
cold and wet. Sometimes the weather in October 
is such that there iB no chance of their being 
injured—we have it quite mild and dry in 
exceptional seasons. As a general rule, the 
last week in September is late enough for the 
plants to be outside. The transferring of the 
plants from out-of-doors to a warm greenhouse 
or conservatory is another fertile cause of the 
buds dropping off. It happens in this way : 
During September the plants are saturated with 
dew or rain every night, then they are placed 
under glasB, where the atmosphere is com¬ 
paratively dry, night and day; and, besides 
this, the roots are allowed to become drier. 
This treatment will not be injurious if it has 
been reached gradually, but the sudden tran¬ 
sition does the mischief. Let the change bo 

S adual, and no disastrous results will follow. 

it the plants be syringed overhead, twice a 
day for a few days at first, and once a day for 
three or four days longer; by that time they 
will be quite inured to the change. The flower- 
buds set far too thickly on some varieties ; 
they must be thinned out—in some cases half, 
if not more of them, should be removed when 
they are the size of Peas. Another cause of the 
buds dropping is allowing the roots to become 
too dry. It is bad management, and tells upon 
the future well-being of the plants. In winter it 
will not do to over water, and in a cool house a 
good supply of water once a week may be 
enough for large plants; smaller ones would 
require it oftener. The plants produce their 
flowers when in quite a small state, and nice 
little examples in 5-inch aud 6-inch pots will 
produce six to twelve beautifully-developed 
owers. Pot culture is not to be recommended, 
under all circumstances. They do much better 
Planted out in prepared beds. There is 
no comparison between plants allowed to grow 
in a prepared border, and those that have oeen 
many years in pots. To obtain the best results, 
the border must be well made by digging out 
the natural, and, probably, unsuitable soil to a 
depth of 3 feet. From 6 inches to 9 inches of 
drainage ought to be placed in the bottom of 
the border, and drains must also be provided to 
carry away the superfluous water. Over the 
bottom drainage place some good fibrous turf, 
or fibrtus peat, with the Grass side under. Over 
this place the compoBt in which the Camellias 
are to be planted; it ought to be fibrous turf 
and peat in equal proportions. Bog mould 
ought not to be used as a substitute for 
fibrous peat. Manure is not necessary, as the 
decaying fibres of the peat and loam will 
be sufficient. The plants to be put out 
ought to be vigorous specimens that have 
not been allowed to become pot-bound. They 
should be large flowering specimens, as small 

E lants would be a long time in furnishing the 
order. Camellias do well to grow under 
Vines—at least, they will do better than most 
tilings, and may either be planted out to be 
trained to the back wall of a lean-to vinery or 
be grown in pots. In many places 
Camellias may be grown out-of-doors; 
they ought to be in good soil and in a sheltered 
place, and usually make the best growth on 
the north side of a wall. The best plants I ever 
saw were in a peat border with Rhododendrons 
in that position, but they did not flower so 
freely as the Rhododendrons. We have had 
them flower well some seasons near London, 
planted in a hardy fernery, where they got very 
little sunshine. In Cornwall, and some favoured 
districts of the West of England, the Camellia 
makes a handsome free-flowering subject for 
out-of-doors. 

The varieties are very numerous, and the 
trade catalogues afford ample scope for selec- 
The old double white is still the most 
variety in cultivation. Lady Hume’s 
•lush is also popular, but does not always 
grow quite bo freely. Fimbriata is a very 
beautiful white variety. A few of the very 
best are Archduchesse Augusta, Bealli 
rosea, Comtesse Lavinia Maggi rosea, Countess 
of Derby (white-striped rose), Duchess of Berry 
(white), C. H. Hovey and C. M. Hovey 
(crimson), Mrs. Hovey (pink), Mathotiana (very 
large bright red flowers), MontironI (one of the 
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best white varieties), Princess Bacciocchi (rosy 
red), Valtevareda (rose), and Wildeni (pale 
rose). Single varieties are scarcely known in 
cultivation, bat they are remarkably beautiful, 
and sure to become popular. Mr. Soraise- 
Diokens, of Coolhurst, Horsham, exhibited 
some very beautiful varieties at South Ken¬ 
sington, early in the present year. The finest 
of them was a pure white variety, but they 
were of various shades of colour. When these 
beautiful varieties are propagated, they will 
probably become very popular. 

Jas. Douglas. 


Ants and Azaleas. — 1 see so many 
answers to questions on the subject of Azaleas 
dying that 1 think readers may be interested to 
learn what I believe to have caused the death 
of one of mine. In an answer numbered 16998 
(p. 288), “ J. D. E.” says the dropping of the 
leaves is usually caused by thrips, any other 
cause being quite phenomenal. I had a plant 
for a year which I bought from a nursery 
gardener when in full bloom. It seemed in good 
health till the next spring, when the leaves, old 
and young, commenced to fall gradually after 
curling up. The few flower-buds that formed 
never opened, and in two months there was 
scarcely a leaf left, and though a few new ones 
grew, these also dropped. I could not account 
for it at all till I was about to throw the dead 
plant away, when I discovered an ants' nest at 
the bottom of the pot. The ants had evidently 
entered when the pot was standing on the 
greenhouse floor, but I was continually moving 
the Azilea to make room, and to give it air, Ac., 
on to the shelves. I never saw any of the little 
animals any where else in the house. They had 
eaten or gnawed the Azalea’s roots off at the 
bottom, but had not entered the earth above 
the nest, which was made of roots and loose 
earth. I cannot think that anything else but the 
ants could have caused the plant’s death, 
had examined the leaves and stem for insects 
most carefully.—K. T. Payne. 

Mignonette in pots.— This is a good 
time to make a sowing of this old favourite pot 
plant for winter and spring use. I find that a 
good stiff loam, with just a sprinkling of manure 
and sind, suits it perfectly. Fill the pots 
nearly full, press down firmly, and sow about a 
dozen seeds in a 4-inch pot, just covering with 
soil; water with a fine rose, and keep moist 
until the seed germinates. A cold frame or 
shelf near the glass in a cold house suits well 
for winter quarters. As soon as the plants are 
3 inches high, pinch out the point to induce a 
bushy habit of growth and make well-filled 
Do not over-water, as Mignonette soon 


THH KITOHHN QARDHN. 

Failure of Tomatoes.—I to 
through Gardening, in which I take very great 
interest, the following questions with regard to 
the almost entire failure of my Tomatoes. Last 
year I took first and second prizes here for my 
Tomatoes, very handsome fruit, but this year 
they are quite a failure. I planted for ray main 
crop, in Melon pits, four or five different kinds ; 
they all grew well and showed plenty of bloom, 
but very few set. I followed tne usual rule for 
growing Tomatoes, and I cannot imagine how I 
nave failed, unless the seed was bad. I gave 
away some plants, and they have done no good. 
I have Cucumbers on the shady side. Melons 
opposite, both very good crops. Until the 
present season, I have never experienced any 
difficulty with Tomatoes. I may say that many 
of the blooms were double. Some plants that I 
have in pots on the shelves are bearing lightly. 
I should very much like to find ou what the 
cause is of their non-fruiting. My Mushrooms 
are extra good, and this has helped me some¬ 
what over my difficulty. I shall Ikb glad to hear 
from any readers their experienoe in the matter 
of Tomato growing.— Clyde. 

The Celery fly.—There seems to be no 
cure for this troublesome pest beyond the some¬ 
what drastic one of stamping it out by destroy¬ 
ing the crop, or, at least, seriously injuring it 
by picking off and burning the leaves containing 
the maggot. I think, however, that its appear- 
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pots. 

suffers at the root. We find Miles’s Spiral and 

the Crimson Pyramidal about the best sorts. 1 ance ^ preV ented if taken in time, and if 
However popular new or brightly-coloured * - - ■ *-• 1 L 


flowers become, the demand for good, sweet- 
scented flowers never seems to diminish, and 
foremost amongst these is the Mignonette.— 
J. Groom. 

17570.— Begronia culture: — When the 
flowering time comes to an end—which is to¬ 
wards the end of October—the amount of water 
should be reduced ; water only when dry, and 
stop the supply as soon as the foliage turns 
yellow. The stems will then die and will come 
away naturally from the tuber. From this 
time till the middle of March, the tubers must 
be kept in a dry, cool plaoe. A good plan is to 
lay the pots on their sides, though some growers 
shake them out and store in dry Cocoa fibre; 
if only a few pots are grown, the first men¬ 
tioned plan is the best, as the tubers remain 
quite plump till potting time comes round again. 
The perfect preservation of the tubers in a great 
measure depends upon their thorough ripening ; 
therefore the plants must on no account be set 
down under the stage, or out of the full influence 
of light and air, before the foliage and stems 
are quite decayed. If the tubers are wintered 
in the old soil, they should be stood up in the 
li^ht about the end of March, and some water 
given occasionally ; and, when the new (growths 
are an inch long, they should be shaken out 
and put in pots of small dimensions, and shifted 
later on.—J. Cornhill. 


17669.—Gannas.—Let the Cannes remain in the pots 
all winter, keeping the soil just moist. 11 they are kept 
secure from frost, that is all they want. Any dark corner 
in the greenhouse will suit them : or they may be kept In a 
odd pit or frame, if serSreTroet is exclude^.-tJ. 0. 0. 
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the plants are dressed with something to make 
them distasteful to it; but to be effectual it 
should be applied before the eggs are laid. 
Syringing the rows with soapsuds, and dusting 
the plants afterwards with soot, will generally 
keep the fly at a distance, especially if repeated 
once or twice during the time when it is 
depositing its eggs. Then a solution of Gishurst 
compound may be used instead of soapsuds, and 
Tobacco powder instead of soot as alternative 
treatment. In neither case is the expense or 
trouble very great, and all the ingredients have 
some manurial value. The eggs are laid by 
puncturing the leaves, which, as the grubs 
grow, appear to be blistered, and when the 
grubs have attained full siz > they descend to 
the earth, where they remain in the chrysalis 
state till the following spring. They then are 
transformed into the perfect insect. As they 
are encased within the folds of the leaf, there 
seems to be no means of getting at them with 
either washes or powders, but if the plants are 
made distasteful in the way suggested the eggs 
will not be deposited.- -E. H. 

The Gatehouse Pea.—This is a Pea, 
some seeds of which we received in the early 
spring from Mr. Gilbert, of Burghley, and it 
strikes us as an excellent and well flavoured 
variety. Mr. Gilbert writes to us as follows! 
about it: “I find that this Pea is known only 
at Easton and the immediate locality. It has 
been grown there for 25 years, and almost 
everybody (native) grows it. I was visited 
yesterday by a gentleman who was born at 
Easton ; he grows the same Pea, and he tells me 


it was sent out by Mr. Jay, a nurseryman and 
seedsman at Northampton, who called it Jay’s 
Conqueror.’’— R. Gilbert. 

17612.—' Wire-worms on Carrots.—The 

modes of destroying this pest are numerous on 
paper, but in practice they are few. The best 
means of keeping them under is by high cultiva¬ 
tion, frequently turning the ground over, so that 
the small birds may clear them off. Before 
turning grass laud in, it is a good plan to apply 
a heavy dressing of fresh gas-lime, at least a 
month before ploughing. If the weather is 
showery, this will destroy all grubs and plants 
as well—therefore, it is not applicable where 
there are growing orops. Frequent hoeing will 
greatly assist in Keeping the wirewerm down. 
Amongst plants, when salt and other deterrents 
cannot be applied, Carrots stuck into the ground, 
or slices of Potato or Tu-nips served in like 
manner, and examined on alternate days, will 
effect a clearance, if the traps are sufficiently 
numerous. Nitrate of soda or salt, applied at 
the rate of 5 cwt. per acre, about twice, at 
intervals of a week, will clear the ground, but 
they will also damage the plants ; they should 
be applied in showery weather. Gas liquid, 
diluted with about six times its bulk of water, 
and liberally applied to the land as soon as it is 
ploughed, will clear off all grubs within a 
reasonable distance of the surface. The appli¬ 
cation should be at least a month before getting 
in a crop. Where salt cannot be used, ground 
Linseed cake, sown broadcast over the crops, is 
very useful, as the worms eat it and burst; but 
it is too expensive for general use.— Celer et 
Audax. 

— I should advise readers of Gardening to 
try my plan of growing Carrots, as I have never 
failed to get a crop. It has been tried with 
Bucoess in places where, before, the gardeners 
had failed to grow Carrots. I came here about 
January 26th, and the old gardener told me 
that for years he had never had a crop of 
Carrots. This year we have as fine a crop as 
one could wish to get. Before sowring, I put 
the seed in paraffin oil, and, as soon as the 
Carrots germinate, I give them a watering with 
paraffin water, at the rate of one gill of oil to 
the gallon. After thinning, I repeat the dose, 
and then they need no more. This plan is both 
simple and inexpensive.—E. W. 

A 11 Ten-horned ” Carrot.—Not having 
been able to grow a gigantic Gooseberry this 
year, I send you a Carrot with ten horns. I 
rescued it from the cook, who was going to make 
soup with it, regardless of its maims to 
notoriety.—W. M. A. ,*# The peculiar ap¬ 
pearance of the Carrot to which “ W. M. A ” 
humorously refers is the result of a disease called 
Ambury, or “ Fingers and ToesA note re¬ 
specting its cause and prevention will he found 
in Gardening, July 11 th, 1SS5 — Ed. 

Large Cucumbers.—Is not a Cucumber ct 32J In. 
long, 7 inohes in girth, and weighing 0} lb., ot extra¬ 
ordinary size? It was a cross between Pearson’s Long 
Gem and Marquis of Lome. I had a number of very 
large ones, which were all given away, so that I saved none 
of the seed. 1 took first prize at a local exhibition with a 
pair of them —Clyde. 


Retention of germinating 1 power of 
seeds. —Kindly inform me till what time the 
germinating power of annual and biennial seeds 
may be retained by ordinary care?— Rustamji 
B. C. *** This is a very difficult question to 
answer, as some kinds of seeds retain their 
germinating power much longer than others, 
while a good deal will also depend upon the 
constitution of the plant; the seeds from some 
individuals, even of the same species, will grow 
after a much longer time than others. Generally 
speaking, however, most seeds do not grow so 
well the second season as the first, and by the 
third many will refuse to germinate. As an 
instance of the difficulty in assigning any length 
of time during which seeds will retain their 
freshness, I may mention that recently I sowed 
half-a-dozen species of Eucalyptus, the seeds of 
which were all five years old. The result was 
that one germinated as readily as if the seed 
was just gathered, two of the others fairly well, 
one produced a few plants, while the other two 
did not grow.—T. 

17571 -Making Lavender-water.— Ewenoe of 
Musk, 4 drachms; essence of ambergris, 4 drachms; oil of 
Cmxnion, ten drops; English Lavender, 0 drachms; oil 
of Geranium, 2 drachma; spirit of wine, 20 ot. ; to he all 
mixed together. (From “ Enquire Within.”)— Cxlxr ST 
AUDAX. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BULB PLANTING. 

The gardener’s life is one of constant forecasting, 
far more so than the uninitiated suppose. In 
spring he is preparing for autumn ; in summer 
and fall, for wiuter and spring. His operations 
to-day bear a relation to weeks or months hence, 
that the novice fails to notice. The spring- 
blooming bulbs, that but a few short months 
since were so bright and cheerful, after a dreary, 
ice-bound winter, will very soon demand atten¬ 
tion from all who would enjoy them again in the 
coming spring. Through these summer months 
they have been cultivated and cared for, and 
will soon need to be placed in their permanent 
winter quarters for development. It is because 
we are now so much engaged with vegetation 
of other kinds that most of us would neglect 
the spring bulbs until it was too late, that we 
desire to bring them prominently in view at 
this time. Alphonse Karr says : “ We do not 
know very well what particular bulbs were the 

S tds of the Egyptians. The Lilies, the 
yacinths, the Tulips, seem to have more right 
to these honours than the Garlic and Onions of 
our kitchens. The Homans, nevertheless, 
thought that to these belonged the elevated 
rank. When I admire certain flowers pro¬ 
duced by bulbs, and when I think of the things 
which men in all times and all countries have 
worshipped, and still worship, I have not the 
courage to And the Egyptians very unreasonable 
in their bulb worship.” Practically, thU senti¬ 
ment is expressed by the people of most modern 
nations by their devotion to the culinary Onion 
and its tribe, and to the great variety of flower¬ 
ing bulbs. This class of plants can gratify both 
the palate and the eye, and holds its adorers by 
satisfying both. This bulb worship of the old 
Egyptians had both strength and beauty. 

The Hyacinth. 

This is a general favourite in the most ex 
tensive application of the word, and the varie¬ 
ties in colour of different shades, from the 
purest white to the deepest shades of scarlet, 
purple, black, yellow, and violet, are fully equal 
to that of any other florists’ flower. The Hya¬ 
cinths are usually grown for forcing into 
flower in the dull, cheerless months of winter 
and early spring, when their delicately-coloured 
flowers, and rich fragrance, lend a charm not 
otherwise to be obtained. They are equally 
desirable for planting in beds, or in the garden 
border. All the varieties have been obtained 
from seed selected out of thousands of seedlings, 
and by artificial crossing and impregnations, 
which is an occupation of long duration, as a 
little bulb grown from seed requires six or Beven 
years before it is of sufficient size to produce a 
good (lower; and when it is remembered that this 
bulb, if found worthy to be grown on, requires 
twelve to fifteen or twenty years’ careful artifi¬ 
cial propagation, before a moderate stock can be 
had, it will not create astonishment that many 
times new varieties have realised large sums of 
mjney. New varieties, in almost every shade of 



.Queen Of (he Prairie (Spiraea lobaU). (See page 338 ) 

colour, have been saved from year to year, 
showing improvements in size of spike, in size 
of bulbs, Ac.; but it may be worth remark inj 
that in all the different colours we have obtains 
improvement in size of bells, with the exception 
of the bright scarlet-coloured sorts, which until 
now have always turnecb$ufc with small, Barrow 
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bells. If we oould obtain a Hyacinth flower of 
a bright scarlet oolour, like Queen of the Hya¬ 
cinths, or Garibaldi, with bells as large as those 
of La Grandesse, or Cloche Magnifique, what a 
splendid improvement it would be, and prob¬ 
ably in the course of time we may obtain the 
treasure. Respecting the use made of Hya¬ 
cinths, the greater portion of the bulbs are 



Double-flowered Drop wort (Spiroa Filipendula fl. -pL). 
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forced, and for this purpose the bulbs should be 
potted about the middle or end of September 
in five-inch pots in rich, light soil, ana placed 
in a cold frame or under a wall, where they can 
be covered with wooden shutters, or some 
similar contrivance, to keep off heavy rains. In 
either case, they should be covered a foot thick 
with newly fallen leaves, and, being once well 
potted after watering, they may be left for 
months to form their roots, when the most for¬ 
ward should be brought out (some repot into 
somewhat larger pots, according to the apparent 
strength), ana the bulbs should be placed in a 
gentle heat, as near the glasB and light as pos¬ 
sible, to prevent the flower-stems rising to an 
unnatural height. Some care is necessary in 
the application of heat, or the flowers will be 
abortive. It should not exceed 50 degs. for the 
first three weeks, but afterwards may be in¬ 
creased gradually to 60 degs.; and if the pots 
are plunged into bottom-heat, the same care 
should be observed, or the points of the roots 
will certainly be killed. One-third the depth 
of the pot is fully sufficient at first, and if the 
heat is brisk they should not be plunged more 
than a few inches at any time. When the 
flower stems have risen to nearly their full 
height, and the lower bells of the spne are 
beginning to expand, the plants should be re¬ 
moved to the lower temperature usually afforded 
by the greenhouse, and, when the bells are fairly 
expanded, the plants can be taken to the 
sitting-room, or wherever their presence is 
desired, care being taken to protect them from 
sudden changes, or cold draughts of air ; and the 
water given to them should be moderately 
warm. Instead of the usual practice of drying 
Hyacinths at once in the sun, I would rather 
recommend placing them side by side on a sunny 
spot of ground, and covering them with about an 
inch of loose earth to thoroughly ripen the bulbs 
by the subdued heat imparted to the earth 
which surrounds them. Left in this position 
for a fortnight, they will become dry and firm, 
and an hour or two’s sunshine will finish them 
properly for storing. Beginners would prob¬ 
ably like more explicit directions in regard to 
Pottino Hyacinths. A light soil is best for 
them and a good one is prepared by mixing 
together two parts of turfy loam, and one 
each of sand, leaf-mould, and decayed oow 
dung. This will be both light and rich ; it will 
not always be possible to have a soil exactly of 
this character, but a near approach to it, at 
least, should be attempted. A five-inch pot is 
the right size for one bulb—sometimes larger 
pots are used, and three to five bulbs are set m, 
one at the centre, and the others about the 
edge. Put a bit or two of broken crock at the 
bottom of the pot for drainage, and then the 
soil can be filled to within an inch and a-half of 
the top, and the bulb set on and pressed down 
into the soil, and then a little more soil filled in 
until it comes to the neck of the bulb, but not 
covering it—leaving, at least, a spice of 
half an inch at the top, so that water can be 
supplied freely when the plant is in fu'l gro s-th. 


After potting, water should be given through a 
fine rose, so as to settle altogether and not dis¬ 
turb the soil, and the pot is then ready to be 
placed away in a cool, dark place for a few 
weeks, or a couple of months ; a cellar is a good 
place. In such a position the bulb will send 
out roots, filling all the soil with them. This 
is necessary before a growth of leaves takes 
place, as the leaves and the flower-stem develop 
together, and if the bulb is placed in a warm 
and light place, a stunted growth of the flower- 
stem and leaves will quickly take place, but, 
there being no roots to support them, growth 
will soon cease, and the plant will thus remain 
a dwarf, imperfect, ana worthless specimen. 
While the pots are in the dark, examine them 
from time to time, and supply with a little 
water, if the soil should become very dry. But 
much water is not needed—only enough to 
maintain a moderate moisture. YVhen the soil 
has become filled with the clean, white roots 
that the bulb will make, and which can be seen 
by turning the ball out of the pot, the pots can 
be removed to the light and a little higher 
temperature, as has already been mentioned. 
To avoid the necessity of watering after potting, 
and while in the root-forming stage, it is a good 
plan to cover the pots entirely over with soil, 
or with moist coal ashes, or with leaves, as 
previously described. A re-statement of this 
process has been here made because it is so im¬ 
portant, and because also it is often neglected, 
with resulting disappointment. To bloom the 
Bulbs in vases of water —Hyacinth glasses 
—the water should just reach the base of the 
bulb, and, as before, the bulbs should then be 
set in a cool, dark place, until they have sent 
their roots to the bottom of the vase. It is well 
to have a good stock of bulbs, either in water 
or potted, thus set away, and a few can be 
brought out at a time, at intervals of several 
days, thus causing a succession of bloom. A 
few bits of charcoal put in the water in the 
vases at the time they are set away, will have 
a tendency to keep the water pure. If the 
water should become impure or discoloured, 
it can be turned out, and a fresh supply 
given. If early blooming is desired, 

The Roman Hyacinth must be employed, 
as it can, with proper treatment, be brought 
into flower by Christmas. This variety has a 
loose flower-spike, quite different from the 
others, but it blooms freely, and the flowers are 
pretty and very fragrant; after the first spike 
has been cut, It is not unusual for the bulb to 
send up one or two more. It is largely em¬ 
ployed by florists. The course to be pursued 
with it is to pot it, and treat it in the manner 
already described, though it will pass through 
its course of rooting growth in a shorter time. 
The bulbs of the Roman Hyacinth are smaller 
than those of the other varieties, and three or 
four of them can be put in a six-inch pot. In 
Planting Hyacinths in the open bed or 
border, have it i ich and dug deep. A plenty 
of old stable manure dug in will show its effects 
by strong growth and bright colours in spring. 
Planting can be done any time in the fall while 
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the ground is open, though the earlier Ihe 
better. Set the bulbs from six to eight inches 
apart, and deep enough to allow a covering of 
soil four inches thick over the top of the bulbs. 
If the soil of the bed is very heavy, it is well 
to have tome light, sandy soil, even clear sand, 
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to plaoe below for the bulbs to stand on, and 
to cover them with, so that the roots may have 
a chance to start out freely, and the leaves to 
push without restraint. In all northern regions 
a covering of litter, leaves, or evergreen boughs, 
should be placed on the bed before steady freez¬ 
ing weather sets in ; this will keep the soil 
unfrozen, so that the roots will have a chance 
to grow all the winter, thus preparing the 
bulbs for prompt nourishment as soon as the 
leaves put forth in spring. In bedding Hya¬ 
cinths, they are often set in lines or figures of 
contrasting colours, and, in order to produce 
the best results, some care is necessary to pro¬ 
cure those that grow to the same height, or 
nearly so, and that bloom at the same season. 
A good way is to plant masses of contrasting 
colours. If the space that Hyacinths occupy 
should be needed for other flowering plants, let 
them stand as long as possible after blooming, 
and then lift them carefully with a spade, with 
soil attached, and stand them in some dry spot; 
spread a few inches more of soil over them, 
and let them remain there until ripe, when they 
can be put away in paper bags, or in boxes, in 
a dry place, until the time arrives in the early 
autamn when they can be again planted. Bulbs 
that have bloomed in water are of little or no 
value for future! use, but they can be pre¬ 
served, if desired, by removing them from the 
glasses, and placing them in soil without muti¬ 
lating the roots. 

Tulips. 

. The Tulip is next, if not equal, to the Hya¬ 
cinth in commercial importance. It is not so 
valuable for forcing, but is more showy than the 
Hyacinth in the open border ; it is, however, 
much used for forcing, and the general treat¬ 
ment described for forcing the Hyacinth is ap- 
licable to this bulb. The principal garden 
classes of Tulips, are the Due Van Thol, the 
Tournesol, the Single Early, the Double, the 
Parrot, and the Late, or Show Tulips ; the latter 
are subdivided into Bizarres and Bybloemens, 
and the latter into VioletB and Roses. The Due 
Van Thol, and the Tournesol varieties, are quite 
low-growing plants compared with those of the 
other classes. The Tournesols are double 
flowers in two varieties. The Due Van Thol, 
Tournesol, Single Early, and a few varieties of 
the Double, are those used for potting; the 
Single Early, perhaps, being most employed. 
The London market is supplied with them in 
bloom in pots in great quantities, one flower- 
grower alone sending more than a hundred and 
fifty thousand of them a year. In bedding 
Tulips, have the soil well enriched, and plant 
the bulbs from four to six inches apart, and 
three inches deep. Both the Single and the 
Double Tulips can be employed for bedding in 
figures, or in masses of single colours. 

Narcissus. 

The Narcissus is one of the most popular of 
bulbs for the forcing. Large quantities of it are 
raised for florists’ use. The varieties most in 
demand for this purpose are the Paper White, 
and the Double Roman Narcissus ; the Jonquils 
are also largely used in this way. Amateurs 
will find all of the varieties of Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus exceedingly interesting, and easily raised 
as pot plants. The pure colours, and the frag¬ 
rance of these flowers, are highly attractive 
and pleasing. They should be set in the open 
border, in the same manner as Tulip bulbs. In 
potting them, place one bulb in a 5-inch or 6-inch 
pot, keep the neck of the bulb even with 
the surface of the soil, and otherwise treat the 
same as Hyacinths. Narcissus bulbs can also 
be bloomed in water. 


Crocus. 

The Crocus is a most interesting, low-grow¬ 
ing. spring-blooming plant, coming into flower 
much earlier than any of the bulbs already men¬ 
tioned. It forms handsome borders planted 
along the edges of walks or beds. It is a hardy 
alpine plant and can maintain itself pretty well 
even in America. Pew other garden plants 
show signs of awaking from the winter’s 
slumber when this comes into bloom. Only the 
Saowdrop is earlier. These plants should be in 
every garden, as the sight of them in spring is 
most pleasing. They should be set about two 
inches deep and three inches apart in the garden 
border. And one of the best uses that is made 
of them and Snowdrops, which are treated alike, 
is to set them promiscuously about in the lawn 
in the autumn; here they bloom as sopn as the snow 
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is gone and nearly ripen before it is necessary 
to mow. The different coloured varieties of the 
Crocus should be used, and they give an unex¬ 
pected life to the lawn early in the season. 
Both the Crocus and the Snowdrop can be raised 
and bloomed in the house by potting them about 
an inch apart, keeping them in a cool, dark 
place to make roots, and afterwards giving them 
light and a little higher temperature—but there 
is little danger of keeping them too cool in 
greenhouse or window treatment. Although 
these bulbs are quite hardy, yet, when planted 
in the open ground, they should have some 
litter or leaves spread over them before winter, 
to save them from being thrown out by thawing 
and freezing. When set in the lawn, no covering 
is needed. 


COLCHICUM. 

Colohicum autumnale is called the Autumn 
Crocus on account of its blooming in the fall. 
The flowers are a delicate pink, and quite hand¬ 
some. It is an interesting plant and worthy of 
a place in the garden, and by preference should 
be set on the borders of shrubberies in well- 
drained, light, and rich soil. It is excellent, 
too, on rock work. Another species, C. Agrip¬ 
pina, has deeper-coloured flowers, with different 
markings. 

Ixia. 

The bulbs of Ixias should be potted as early as 
possible in the autumn, putting five or six bulbs 
in a 5-inch pot. Use a soil such as could be formed 
with one part of sand, one of leaf-mould, and 
one of old hot-bed manure all mixed together— 
a light, rich, Bandy soil. After potting, set the 
pots away in a dark, cool place for a few 
weeks, or until the bulbs begin to push, when 
they can be removed to a light place in the green¬ 
house or the window, but not given much heat. 
The leaves will continue to grow for the next 
three months, and then the slender flower stems 
will appear, and in time will need support. 
Only enough water is to be given all through 
their growth to maintain a light moisture in the 
soil. The blooming will last for about a month. 
The flowers are of many colours, and about 
2 inches in diameter. 


Crown Imperial. 

Another bulb of early spring, specially worthy 
of notice, is the Crown Imperial, Fritillaria 
imperialis. It is perfectly hardy and survives 
our coldest winters. Almost as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, it begins to push up 
its strong stems, along which its leaves are borne, 
and which support at the summit an umbel of 
drooping flowers of different shades of red and 
orange; one variety is yellow, and another 
has leaves with yellow stripes. The bulbs 
should be planted four or five inches deep, in 
good soil in the border. 

Grape Hyacinth. 

The Bo-called Grape Hyacinth, Muscari 
botryoides, is an interesting plant, bearing spikes 
of little, nodding, blue ana white flowers, and 
blooming in mid-spring. It is quite hardy, and 
once having been planted it can be left to itself, 
and it will thrive and rapidly increase. In some 
places, this plant has escaped from cultivation 
and established itself in the fields and other un¬ 
cultivated places. One species of Muscari, M. 
moschatum, is musk-scented, and it is from 
this quality that the genus is named, the word 
being derived from moschos , musk. M. race- 
mosum and M. comosum are also cultivated. 
These, as well as the other bulbs that have now 
been noticed, require to be set in the autumn, 
and the earlier the better, though they can be 
kept dormant so as to be planted quite late, if 
necessary. Vick's Illustrated Magazine. 


The garden in August.— Bright yellow 
Composite flowers are waving in the warm 
breeze, with butterflies and bees in plenty on 
the soft lilac flower-heads of the Eupatorium, a 
plant that Bhould certainly find a place, along 
with Sedum spectabile, in every insect-lover’s 
garden. The gold-rayed Lilies and the shining 
trumpets of the leng-flowered Lily of Japau are 
still lovely, os also are the vivid scarlet flowers 
of Lilium chalcedonicum, while a few odd 
flowers of L. excelsum (testaceum) yet linger in 
the Bhade. The Carnations are lovely on the 
borders ; so, too, the J delphiniums, and a mass 
of Silene Schafta is like a rosy satin cushion 
laid on the ground in the sun. The showers 
have freshened up all things, and, after planting 
out seedlings and rooted things many ana 


varied, the almost everlasting labour of pro* 
pagation is again begun afresh. Slips of 
all good hardy Carnations and Pinks, of 
Pentstemons, Veronicas, and Antirrhinums 
are now being planted in sand under hand- 
lights, where they will root and remain all 
the winter, if weakly, being planted out as soon 
as they become rooted, if atrong. Most brilliant 
now are the scarlet Gladioli, the earliest Tiger 
Iris, and the Gaillardias as seen in the sun. 
Mutisia decurrens has been very effective, being 
one of the most vivid of all orange-scarlet 
flowers of its kind known to me. The Bingle 
Dahlias are getting towards their best, and the 
white Japan Anemone is, as ever, most lovely. 
The best yellow Daisy is Helianthus rigidus, and 
Pentstemons and Campanula pyramidalia are in 
full bloom. On warm nights the garden is 
delightful, filled, as it is, with the breath of 
Musk and Mignonette, Jasmine, Myrtle, and 
Bergamot, Roses, Lavender, and Thyme.— 
F. W. B. 

Yellow Carnations. — Having seen 
“ M. E. H.’s ” letter (p. 309), respecting a yellow 
Picotee, I herewith enclose you two blossoms 
of one [Carnation] which I raised from seed. It 
is a most abundant bloomer, perfectly hardy, 
standing the severest winter with impunity, 
and as easily propagated as a weed. I take off 
the side shoots now, make a small trench with a 
spade, lay them in as thickly as I can, and then 
tread them in, to find that next spring 9 out of 
every 10 have rooted well. The flowers are now 
just over, but ten days ago they were a sight.— 
An Amateur, Devon. # % “ Amateur s'" note 
somewhat astonishes us. The scarcity of yellow 
Carnations in our gardens is a little unpleasant 
to those who like them, and here i* an amateur 
who puts them in a trench and makes them grow 
like Strawberries ! The Carnation sent is a good 
sulphur-yellow in colour , and we would ad rise 
“ Amateur ” to turn his attention to yellow 
Carnations and see if he cannot get a distinct lot 
of them. He wr, s from a county which enjoys 
a splendid climatewhere most things do very well — 
in dear old Bictoi tnd the j daces around—and no 
doubt that has sc ething to do with it. — Ed. 

Crested fc m of Cystopteris fra- 
gilis. —Referri. * to the above paragraph in issue 
of August 7th ( . 300), it is very interesting to 
find that Mr. 0 ten has raised a crested form ; 
it is well wo. cultivation. This form is 
already in cul 4 tion, although not in the trade 
catalogues. T figured in the Fern illustra¬ 
tions printed finally under the auspices of 
the late British rterodological Society ; four 
fronds are shown. It was raised in 1S71 by Mr. 
Robert Moule, Ilfracombe, from whom I got a 
division in 1385. I subjoin the note to it: 
Crested forms of Cvstopteris fragilis are pro¬ 
verbially fickle. This, however, outdoes all 
others in the variety of forms it assumes. It is 
generally a thoroughly good (< cristata some¬ 
times, however, it sinks down into a “multifida,* 
but then, as if remembering itself, it starts 
back arain into “ cristate,” or, perhaps, 
a “ grandiceps,” or a “ ramosissima.” It does 
not seem to come at all true from seed. Mr. 
Keale, of Wantage, has furnished fronds of a 
very similar variety, which, he says, he raised 
from seed. Mr. Mapplebeck, of Birmingham, 
haB also a good crested form which he raised.— 
W. H. Phillips, Holy wood, Co. Down. 

Lactuca perennis.— 1 This plant, which I 
found wild in Switzerland last year, does not 
seem to be known in cultivation, but is, I think, 
worthy of a place in the rock garden. It is 
about 1 foot high, of a compact, bushy habit, 
and glaucous green hue, with a milky juice. 
The heads of florets resemble those of Chicory, 
but are more of a mauve colour, and are about 
1£ inch in diameter. They open the first thing 
in the morning, and close early in the after¬ 
noon on hot days, but in dull weather remain 
open all day. The plant in my garden has now 
been well covered with bloom for more than a 
month. Its natural habitat is on sunny lime¬ 
stone rocks, and it is quite hardy, having stood 
out all last winter.—H. F. Parsons, Whit- 
worth-road , South Norwood . 

17567.— Plante for shady walk —There 
is no better plant for a shady situation than the 
St. John's Wort (Hypericum calycinum). It 
forms in time a dense mass of rich green foliage, 
and flowers abundantly through the summer, 
the large yellow flowers having a very cheerful 
appearance.. It should be planted at the latter 
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end of autumn. Put in small pieces about 
9 inches apart, if it is desired to cover the 
ground in a short time, otherwise it is best to 

S lant good-sized specimens. The Periwinkles 
o well in such positions, both the plain-leaved 
and variegated. The large, golden-tinted kind 
has an excellent appearance in the winter. There 
are both single and double-flowered Periwinkles. 
The Ivy-leaved Cyclamen, C. hederaefolium, is 
fine for carpeting the soil under trees, the large, 
handsome, distinctly-variegated foliage having 
a most cheerful appearance all through the 
winter. In the autumn a number of lovely 
little blooms are thrown up, varying in colour 
from the purest white to rosy pink. Nothing 
can be more charming than masses of this 
hardy Cyclamen in September and October. 
As soon as the flowers die away, the leaves 
appear, and their beauty remains intact through 
the winter, no matter how severe the weather 
may be. Primroses and Polyanthuses thrive 
better in partial shade than elsewhere, and 
many bulbous flowers, such as Daffodils, Snow¬ 
drops, Scillas, Triteleia uniflora, Snowflakes, 
<fec., are quite at home there. The above, with 
a judicious admixture of hardy Ferns, will 
make any shaded situation attractive through¬ 
out the year.— Byfleet. 


BBSS. 


17789.—Handling* and subduing 1 bees 
(Herodotus). —Bees, while swarming, show, as a 
rule, very little disposition to use their stings, 
being gorged with honey, and in the best of 
tempers, and they may be handled with impunity. 
Still, it is a wise precaution for the novice to 
wear a bee-veil when among his bees until the 
necessary coolnesB and confidence are obtained. 
Thick woollen gloves may also be worn to pro¬ 
tect the hands ; but these are so much in the 
way of delicate operations, and seem to irritate 
the bees so much more “>ian the bare hands, 
that they are soon discarded by the bee-keeper. 
A veil may be made of cc «rse black net, made 
into a bottomless bag, run *4ng a hem round the 
top, and inserting a piece elastic, which may 
be drawn up until it fits rr ^d the crown of the 
hat, the rim of which ke'f ^s the veil from the 
face, while the lower part c. it be tucked in about 
the neck under the coat. 4 avoid stings from 
those bees that are returpa. 13 to the hive while 
driving, the hive to be ‘ *yen should, after 
having been smoked, be r v . /ed from its stand 
and placed in some quiet spot" some yards away, 
where the operation of driving should be per¬ 
formed, while an empty skep placed on the old 
stand will receive the bees returning from the 
fields.—S. S. G. 


17790.—Wax-extracting (Demosthenes). 
—The old-fashioned way of obtaining wax was 
to put the refuse combs into a bag, or strainer, 
or cheese-cloth, and boil them in a large pot of 
clean water over a slow fire, the bag being 
pushed to the bottom of the pot, and kept there 
by some contrivance. On the wax coming to 
the surface of the water, in the form of a yellow 
oil, it was ladled into a bag of fine cloth, or 
strainer, through which it passed into moulds. 
But a more expeditious way is to put the combs 
into a copper, and press them into as small a 
compass as possible, then cover a hoop, the 
diameter of the copper, with cheese-cloth, and 
place over the combs, keeping the hoop down 
by means of sticks wedged up against the 
ceiling. Next fill the copper with water, when, 
on its being heated to boiling point, the wax 
will separate from the refuse, and rise through 
the cloth to the top of the water. When cold, 
it can be taken off in a solid mass. The wax- 
extractor is now generally used for this purpose. 
It consists of an outer tin cylinder, having a 
dish fixed inside furnished with a small spout. 
Between the dish and the outer cylinder the 
bottom is perforated to admit steam. A per¬ 
forated tin basket fits into the dish. This 
basket is filled with comb, a lid is put on the 
top, and the whole is placed on a pan of water 
and put over the fire. On the water boiling, the 
steam passes through the perforations and 
melts the wax, which oozes through the walls 
of the perforated basket into the dish, and out 
of the spout into a mould or other receptacle, 
leaving the dross in the basket. By this means 
the wax is obtained of good colour and free from 
all Impurities.—S. S. G.^ 
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17791.—Superin? hives ( Troublesome ).— A 
super is a receptacle placed on the top of a hive, 
in which the bees store their surplus honey. 
Formerly, bell-glasses and straw-caps were used 
for this purpose, but these have given wav to 
what are now known as sectional boxes. Tnese 
are made of white wood, & inch thick, inches 
by inches, and 2 inches wide, the top and 
bottom being 1 | inches wide, so that when the 
sections are placed on top of the hive there is 
sufficient room for the bees to pass into them. 
When filled, these contain just 1 lb. of honey. 
They are made all in one piece, having mortice 
and tenon arrangement at the ends, and 
V-shaped grooves cut nearly through across the 
wood, so that the strip of wood can be folded 
up, the ends fitting into each other, so forming 
a square frame. These frames, or boxes, are 
each furnished with strips of thin comb-founda¬ 
tion, as a guide to the bees to build from the 
centre of each box, and are placed together in a 
section-rack. Thin strips of wood are placed 
between each row of sections to insure flatness, 
and even thickness of the combs, so that they 
may be easily packed, or covered with glass on 
both sides. Well-filled sectional boxtes of white 
comb honey are far superior in appearance for 
the table to extracted honey, and the demand 
for them is rapidly increasing.—S. S. G. 

17792.—Propolis (Hercules ).—Propolis is obtained 
from the Horse Chestnut and the different kinds of Pine. 
It is a sticky, resin-like substance, and is used in large 
quantities at the close of the honey season in filling up all 
cracks and crevices in the hive, to make all snug and 
warm for winter ; it is carried to the hive, like pollen, on 
the hind legs of the bees. When oold, it is in substance 
harder than wax.—8. 8. G. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. 

(By Ahhh M. Guess, Edinburgh School of Cookery.) 

Vegetable Marrow. 

To preserve Vegetable. Marrow. —(No. 1.) 
Moderate-sized Vegetable Marrows are best for 
preserving. Peel the Marrows, cut them into 
strips lengthways, remove all the seeds and 
fibre, wash in fresh, cold water, dry with a soft 
cloth. Cut into very thin slices. Take fourteen 
pounds of Marrow thus prepared, four ounces 
of whole Ginger (crushed), the thin, yellow rind 
of twelve Lemons, and three ounces of butter. 
Melt the butter in a preserving pan, then add 
the Marrow, tie the Ginger and Lemon peel in 
a piece of muslin, ana put them with the 
Marrow to simmer at the side of the fire for 
three-quarters of an hour, stirring occasionally. 
Take out the (ringer, Ac., and add to the 
Marrow the juice of the Lemons (keep back all 
pips and pulp), and fourteen pounds of the best 
preserving sugar. Boil very rapidly for an hour 
and a half, Bkimming from time to time, 
until the jam looks quite clear. Pour into 

dry jars, and treat as other jams. - 

(No. 2.) To every two pounds of Marrow, 
peeled and thinly-sliced, allow two pounds of 
preserving sugar, one teacupful of water, the 
rind and juice of one Lemon, and two ounces 
of Sweet AlmondB; boil the sugar and water 
together for twenty minutes ; skim well. Chop 
the thin, yellow rind of the Lemon very small, 
squeeze the juice, and add, with the Marrow, to 
the syrup; boil for one honr, stirring constantly, 
and skim well. Blanch the Almonds, and cut 
each one into four pieces ; add them to the jam 
when it is cooked, and boil for three minutes, 
stirring all the time. Pour into dry jars and 
put aside to cool. 

Vegetable Marrow Ginger.—(No. 1.) 
Take two pounds of Vegetable Marrow, two 
pounds of loaf sugar, a wineglassful of white 
wine vinegar, two ounces of freshly-ground 
Ginger, the rind and juice of one Lemon, and a 
small capful of water. Boil the sugar, vinegar, 
water, and Lemon juice together until clear; tie 
the Lemon peel and Ginger in a piece of muslin, 
and add to the syrup, with the Marrow—which 
should be cut into small square pieces—and 
boil all rapidly, until the Marrow is quite 
tender and clear; this it should be in about 
an hour. Pour into dry moulds or jars, 

and when cold treat as jam. - (No. 

2.) Takp some medium-sized and sound 
Marrows, peel them, remove all seeds and fibre, 
and cut the Marrow into squares, weigh, and 
put them into a large basin. Make a syrup by 
boiling four pints of water with six pounds of 
sugar for fiveminutee; pour this, hot, over “the 


Marrow. Take care to have enough syrup to 
cover the Marrow. Place a paper or cloth over 
the basin, and set it aside for three days. 
Strain the Marrow. Put one cupful of the 
syrup and one pound of preserving sugar into 
the preserving pan for every pound of Marrow, 
and boil all for half an hour ; then add four 
ounces of freshly-ground Ginger, half a tea¬ 
spoonful of Nepaul pepper, the rind and juice of 
two Lemons, to every six pounds of Marrow, 
and boil again for another half-hour, when the 
Marrow should be quite tender and clear. 
Pour into dry glasses or moulds, and store in a 
cool and dry atmosphere. 

Vegetable Marrow soup. —Take four 
medium-sized Vegetable Marrows ; peel them, 
take out the seeds, and cut the Marrows into 
thin slices ; melt two ounces of butter in a sauce¬ 
pan ; add the Marrow, with one teaspoonful of 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, and a little 
grated Nutmeg. Put the lid on the pan, and 
shake over the fire for five minuteB ; then add 
one pint of stock, or water, and Btir until 
boiling, and let simmer by the side of the fire 
until the Marrow is soft enough to be rubbed 
through a fine sieve. Return all to the sauoe- 
pan, with one pint of milk, and stir until 
boiling ; then add a small cupful of cream, boil 
once, and pour into a hot soup tureen; add the 
juice of one Lemon, and stir well; serve toasted 
bread, cut into dice, with the soup. 

Vegetable Marrow with chicken. —Take 
four young Vegetable Marrows (they should not 
be more than 5 inches long), wipe them very 
clean ; sprinkle them with salt, and let them lay 
for a quarter of an hour, then rub them with a 
coarse cloth, and dry them thoroughly. Melt 
two ounces of butter in a saucepan; dust a 
little flour over the Marrows, ana fry them in 
the butter until they are slightly browned ; lift 
them on to porous paper, and fry one chicken, 
cut into four pieces ; when it is brown, lift it 
out, and mix one tablespoonful of flour with the 
butter until there are no lumps; pour on two 
cupfuls of good stock, and stir until boiling. 
Return the Marrows and chicken, put the lid 
on the pan, and simmer by the side of the fire 
for three-quarters of an hour, but do not let it 
boil; lift the Marrow and chicken on to a hot 
dish, cover, and keep hot. Boil the sauce very 
rapidly for about five minutes, and skim well; 
add the juice of one Lemon, pepper and salt to 
taste, a little grated Nutmeg, and pour over the 
Marrows, &c., and serve very hot. Lamb or 
veal cntleta may bo substituted for the chicken 
when more convenient. 


17793.—Crab Apple Jelly.-Can any readers give me 
a good recipe for making Crab Apple jelly?—E. G. 

17794.—Artificial yeast—Will any correspondent 
kindly give me a recipe for making artificial yeast ? All 
formula) that I have yet seen require a small portion of 
brewers 1 yeast to start with, and, as that is absolutely un¬ 
obtainable by me, I should be glad of a formula that will 
enable me to make brewers’ yeast for myself. I princi¬ 
pally want it for starting fermentation in Ginger-beer.— 
Bkyhiaok, Genoa. 

17207 .—Preserving herbs for winter use.— The 
herbs should be kept separate from each other, or the 
flavouring will not be pure. Gather the herbs on a dry 
dav, each in the proper season, clean them well, and dry 
thoroughly by the heat of a stove, Dutch oven, or in some 
other effective way ; then pick off the leaves, pound and 
sift them, and put them into stoppered bottles, labelled.— 
St. P. B. 

Preserving' fruit. —Perhaps some of your 
readers may be glad of a hint as to preserves. 
The mode which I always adopt, and find 
answer admirably, for every kind, is this : For 
all Black Gm-rant jam, whether by itself or 
mixed with Raspberries or Rhubarb, I add one 
small teacupful of water to every pound of fruit, 
and boil well for half an hour before adding 
any sugar. (This last must never be less than 
three-quarters of a pound to each pound of 
fruit) The jam is much more moist this way, 
and it keeps well. For most other fruit half 
the quantity of water will be enough. I need 
scarcely say that the best sugar Bhould be used ; 
it is true economy where preserves have to be 
kept.— Iolanthe. 


BIRDS* 

17556.— Cramp In lark's lega-In the bird queries, 
\ugust 7, “ W. G. T.” asks for a cure for cramp in lark a 
iegs 1 And Gelsemium sempervirens (hommopathic 
tincture) very good for cramp in Guinea fowls' legs. Aa 
the medicine it from the yellow Jessamine, perhaps the 
flower would do. Nux vomica, or Rhus Toxicodendron, 
would probably answer,— VALpaaif. 

Original from 
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C. FRAZER, 

Horticultural Builder, Norwich. 


Ret of 6 Hmdlighta to cover 15 squire fret, diminishing 
eluted 3ocj»ie, glazed with 21-oz. glass, per set, £1 15a 


Carriage paid to any RailwajHtaUon in England and Wales 
also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 

Illustrated Catalogue, post free, two penny stamps 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 

GREENHOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES. 

ON 

APPLICATION. 
Lint Pont Fr«f, 


8oId in Paokets 6d. and is. each, and In 
Soaled Bagi Only. 

7 lb. 2ft; 14 lb 4/ft; 28 lb. 7/6; 56 lb. 126; 1 cwt. 20/- 

CLAY A UEVESLEY, 

TKMPLK MILL UNF.. STRATFOED, LONDON, E 


PEA CUARDS 3 FT LONC 6/-DOZ. 
PEA TRELLISES 6 F! LONC 4 FT HICH 2/6 EACH 
CARDEN ARCHES 7/6 EACH.BORDERING 9'YD 


U 


TON ST MANCHESTER 

/ 769 . LISTS rH£S. BT POST. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(GILLINGHAM'S PATENT!. 


Th : s engraving show* Copper Ifenter with Lamp. 

In BRASH. COPPER, or 1R« >.N fioiu 31a. Cd. 

By tli is invention small conservatories can be kept at a 
uniform iprnperature throughout the whole twenty-four h^uw 
f ta coat of 2d., and the Heater reoujres no attention what¬ 
ever during th it period. All other lamp heater* throw burnt 
and vi tin ted nlr into the room Thi* beats by radial ion, and 
all iinomiiie* are deposited in the water aut.matioally 
con dens. d. Manufactured by 

TREGGON A CO 

iThe olrie t firm in the trade). YORK WORKS. BREWERY 
kOAD, LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse, 13, 
Jewin rtreet. K.C. 


OB HENHOUSES.—20 percent. SAVED I— 

Before purchasing Greenhouses obtain an Estimate 

li cation. — 

____ _kmllurat 

v rniui. London, 


Berore purenasmg ureennouses ootatn an Mt 
(fret-1 from us. Illustrated Catalogue on applioati 
PKARCK A HKATLEY, The North London rforUon 

Work*, ftollownv mwl. London. N 


WANTED. IMMEDIATELY 

f T SMALL NURSERY of 
good condition, near station, 

London, in open situation, 
afook wanted, and rent 


TO RENT A 


CHEAP WATER SUPPLIES AND SAFE STABLE POWER. 

I For Mansions, Country Residences, Farms, Estates, do. 

BAILEY’S PATENT HOT-AIR ENGINES, 

Horizontal efcd Vftrtibal Pattefna. 

"The Horizontal M Pattern H for power purposes, and for pumping and power 
S,- - ' ^-sp purposes combined. "The Vertioar' Pattern is for pumping water 

i | iA ^ supplul not exceeding 1,600 gallons per hour. 

IfCA- I This extremely econorn cat and absolutely safe form of raising water is being 
> ' J adopted by niuny landed proprietors, farmers, and others, because it its simplicity. 

reliability, economy in it* consumption of fuel, safety from any danger whilst 
working, and because of the little attention— which may be unskilled—It requires. 

Farm servants and domestics can manage Bailey a Hot-Air Engines as easily as 
the skilled engineer. Catalogue and all Lists Free by post. 

W. H. BAILEY A Co., Albion Works, Salford. Manchester. 


Pumping Sea 
Water into the 
Baths of the 
Jolwyn Bnv Hotel, 
North Wales 


Pumping Water 
Supply for a 
Urge College in 


A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 

75 PER CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT BY USING CONSTANTINE’S 

PATENT TREASURE 

COOKING RANGE, 

With the Patent Rising Fre Grating for reducing or enlarging 
the tire The FIR8T PkIZk was award,d t« the Patentee, 
sfter nearly One Thousand Usts of a variety of Ranges, by the 
Hnroke Abatement Exhibition. Ladies' Committee, South Ken¬ 
sington, as well as the Grand Prize by the Exhibition. First Silver 
Medal (vide Titty ft, July 18 and 19. 1882); also highest award* 
at the Fisheries, the Health, and the Tnventirics Exhibitions. 
Distinctive Merits: Perreotloi* In Cookery - 
Economy In Fuol Abatement of Smoke. 
iLt.uaTRATBO Hooks Post Frke. 

G. |. CONSTANTINE, 61, Fleet St., E.O. 


mim.tsHin » of a rtkk »r a i tsti 


LLl. 


SILVER MEDAL HORSE-SHOE BOILER 




Patent#, 10,398. 
do. 10,674. 


Awarded the SILVER MEDAL (Ut PRIZE) by the R. H. 
Society, 1883. still stands without rival for POWER, 
KFFICIENCif, ond ECONOMY. 

A GREATER NUMBER of these Boilers have been sent 
mt by Q P K. and Co. this winter than of any other 
Vmateur's Boiler before the Public. WHILE WE HAVE 
ADVERTISED in ONE PAPER only. and that inter- 
nittently, orders by recommendation having kept ua em¬ 
ployed to full limit of possible output. 

Write fur Illustrated Price List (containing Guide to Ama¬ 
teurs on the Hut-water Apparatus), also recent testimonials. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL * CO„ 

IRON FOUNDERS, ENOINEERH, k BOILER MAKERS, 
31, BANK SIDE. SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S K. 

pREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

The best and cheapest makers In the world —ALFRED 
IKF.LA80NS HendOdices: Wood-green, London: Cnnnon- 
• ills-bridgs, Edinburgh; Wind hill, Brad'onl. Yorkshire. 
Awarded Medal at the Royal Horticultural Society's Provin¬ 
cial Show, Liverpool, July. 1886, for our £12 Paxton G*een 
iiuuse; also at the Great Horticultural Show, held at Hull 
KoUnio Gardens, awarded Medal and First class Certificate 
fur A mateur Structures. Acknowledged by the judge* and 
Press to be the cheapest and best value ever exhibited. Green¬ 
houses complete from 70s. Illustrated Catalogue, with teati 
ruonlals and Press opinions, S stamps. 


CALLEY’S TORBAY PAINT. 

Many Prixs Medals. Established 90 years. 

FOR USB OK 


FARM BUILDINGS, 

STABLES. 

CO NSER V ATORIXS 
GREENHOUSES, 
DAMP WALLS, 


, 1th stag¬ 

ing. gitUbr, eoiourdi 
alas*, and Loogh- 
borough Hot Water 
Apparatus, erected 
within 15 miles of 
London • bridge, or 
carriage paid to any 
station in England. 
l.Afuim 

COMPLETE AH ABOVE 

l?ft. by 8ft £28 0s. 
15ft. by Oft. £35 10a. 
20ft. by 10ft. £44 10s. 
25ft, by 12ft. £66 0s. 
(ft-sign Registered.) GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 1885 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS of Co.vsr.BVATOlilER. C.RKrx- 
HOITSF-*. Ac., with Price* for Erecting an<t Heating.FREE 
SURVEY’S MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE * »F CHARGE. Designs and Estimate* FREE. 

DEANE & CO. 

Hnrtl ullural Builders and Sot-Water En.linrtn, 

} LONDON BRIDCE. 

HORTICULTURAL SHEET CLASS. 

A Large Stock of the undermen tinned Site* always 
on hand In 21 oa. glass. 

14 by 12 .. 24 by 12 .. 18 by 14 .. IS by 16 .. 20 by 18 

IfihJlJ .. 17 by 13 .. 20 by 14 .. 2DI by 16 .. » by | 

15 by 12 .. 20 by 13 .. K by 14 .. 22 by 16 .. 34 by 18 

10 liy 18 .. 16 by 14 .. 20 by 15 .. 24 by 16 . 2a by 18 

Also a large assortment of other sixes in 15 o«. and 2* o*. 
Prices on application 
T. and W. FARMILOE. 

GLASS, OIL, AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Rochest er Row, Westminster, London; H W 

STEWART & CO., Ltd., ^ Aganu lot 
HOWE’S PATENT SPRING BEDS. 
MATTRESSES, and CRIBS. 

THECHEAPEBT. CLEANEST 
Attn MOST COMFORTABLE 
SPRING MATTRESS IN 

THE WORLD 


1ft 8 In., 13s ; up to 8 ft. lBs.Sd. 
PUatt tmd far TUuti rated Cata¬ 
log tue. post free. 

124, New gate-street, 
London S.C. 


TESTIMONIAL 
11 24, Wlrnpole-st Oaveo- 
dish-sq., W. — I cannot 
speak too highly of Hows's 
Patent Mattresses, whieh 
1 have used during the 
last four years, for both 
hospital and private pa¬ 
tients. Their cheapness, 
cleanliness, and their all 
ways keeping a level oiaa- 
tic surface, are great ad¬ 
vantages, and render them 
Invaluable in treatment of 
spinal oases. — OhARLKS 
Read, 


Read, Surgeon, Royal 
Orthopaedic Hospital." 


YACHTS. 

EXTERNAL AND 
INTERNAL DECO¬ 
RATION. 

Combines thoroughly with 

IRON, WOOD, STONE, AND CEMENT. 

It is sent out ready mixed for use, and can be put on by I 

un- killed labour. Manufactured in all colours. - — - ———-— ----—- 

GALLONS delivered caimage paid to any railway station. II A Ail 16 M 1/ O 

Please state for what purpose required, when full particular* LX I VI IVI IJ 4. m IA _ 

and a Pamphlet containing seventy different shades of colour m ^ ■ 

wrill be forwarded 

Varnish stains for wood floors. 

Giving an exact imitation of Old Oak Beeswaxed Floors; no 
Sizing or varnishing required. 

THE TORBAY PAINT COMPANY, 

26, 27. and 28, B till tor-street, London, E.C. 


B K £ 


INSECTICIDE —Cheapest for Blight, 

Mealy Bug, Scale, Thrip, Ac , Ac. 


OT7IXC " I 


Has not the injurious action on the plant of Sulphur. Paraffin. 
Fir-tree Oil, Tobacco, Ac. Obviates Sulphuring and Smoking, 
and i* cleanly, safe, certain, snd free from smell. Bottles, 
Is and 2s. 6d ;per gallon. 0s. 8d Larger bu>ks atspee*a) rates 
Of Seedsmen, Chetnisl6, Ac ; through Barclay sod Sons; or 
d'rect, postage 3d , from G. W. WATTS A CO , Horticultural 
f he muita, Rochester. _ 

OUR scientidcally clasfiidtd Alluvia) 

Composes ensure unique results in Flower, Vege¬ 
table, and Fruit culture Important to all intnreeted 
in gardening. Kx^lanatory papers on application.— 
A LLUVIAL COMPD2T CO . ft. Mark-lane. L'Midon 
Warehouse : St George t yarA Fenchurch , E C. 


Just received. Our annual importation oj 

FIBRE HAMMOCKS, 


Direct from the Mexican villagos in which they are made. 
They can be easily fixed to 

TREES, POHT8, 8TAKK8, Crooks in the walls of rooms, 
or our special Standards invented for the purpose. 

Prica from 10s. 6d n eomplefco. 

Send for Price List 

STEWART & CO., LIMITED, 

124, Newgate Street, London. 

Sole Agents for Howe's Spri ng Mattresses, die 

"IV/TANITOBA. —An exceptional opportunity 

lf± p-esents iWelf to s g*u.tUm«n wishing to previde for 
r ne • r two sons The * wne- (now in Fngl ndi is desiroim. 
tor f nuly reasons, to di*n>se ''f his 310 acre FARM in the 
best part of Manitoba- it ha* all the n« c<*«s->r» buildin-'s ia- 
clud'i g good house and stabling, a compVte o»»*fii of imple¬ 
ments. Ac , with hor-ee and aattle. ar<) wi<h 175 ar es now 
unde' crop; an immedi'te purohe^r would ge‘ a bargain; 
itfenncsa exobang*<j addriai*--OWNER. A T> Fockrt*tL 
i5, G aftin it-eel Frtzrol s .iiire, Loudon, W. 
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FRUIT. 

UNFRUITFUL FRUIT TREES. 

One of the moat perplexing of the problems 
that gardeners have to solve is—Why some fruit 
trees or bashes bear no fruit year after year, 
while their neighbours, treated in an exactly 
similar way, are all that oan be desired. In 
the majority of cases, over-laxuriance, or run¬ 
ning too muoh to wood growth, is credited as 
being the cause of barrenness, and forthwith 
root-pruning—to check the supplies sent up—is 
resorted to, or the branches are allowed to 
extend freely, so as to exhaust the energy of 
the tree, and induce it to produce weaker, and, 
consequently, more fruitful wood. Now, the 
last remedy is certainly the most natural, and, 

I believe, the best course to follow, for if a tree 
cannot be induced to fruit without root-pruning, 
I find it, as a rule, the best plan to grab the 
tree up, and start with another, for these 
remedial measures are of very doubtful benefit. 
I find that many people who try what they 
call root-pruning have great faith in it, for the 
following reason:—They take in hand trees 
that are in poor condition, and that produce 
gross, unripened wood, not so much because 
they are over-luxuriant, but because the roots, 
failing to find food near the surface, have pene 
trated deep into the cold, ungenial subsoil, 
quite out of reach of the beneficial action of 
tne sun’s rays ; consequently, the growth made 
daring the summer continues green and un¬ 
ripened, and if blooms are produced they fail 
to set, or mature fruit. Now, the cultivating 
and enriching of the soil, in the course of the 
operation of root-pruning is, doubtless, a source 
of good ; for if the roots cut do arrest the growth 
of the tree for a time, as soon as fresh fibres 
are formed nearer the surface, more fruitful wood 
Is sure to be formed, and, with care, may be 
retained so as to keep the tree in healthy, 
fruitful condition for years. After trying 
various plans, I am convinced that there is no¬ 
thing like top-dressing the surface roots with 
good rich food, so as to keep them in active 
growth where the sun’s rays can warm and in¬ 
vigorate them, as upon the kind of food taken 
up by the roots will depend the kind of growth 
made. 

Pruning of both top and root growth is a 
very debateable point of culture, for we find 
growers who adopt totally different plans, both 
achieving good results. If the roots are well 
oared for, the top will be fruitful under almost 
any kind of treatment; and once get a tree into 
fruitful habit, and it will generally remain so. 
We hear people say that a certain tree is 
overcropped, and will not bear any fruit next 
year ; but I would rather select a tree with a 
heavy crop for next season's fruiting than one 
without any fruit on it, for I find our most 
fruitful trees this year are those that had an 
extra good crop last year. Of course, like all 
other matters m horticulture, even fruitfulness 
may be overdone, and the trees enfeebled, so as 
not to be able to bear any fruit; but the wary 
cultivator will make it one of his first duties to 
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thin the crop when excessive, as overburdened 
trees are anything but a sign of good culture. 
The aim should be a fair crop every year, and 
if the trees were carefully tended and shielded 
from frosts, there is no doubt that other fruits 
would be as prolific as Vines, and, year after 
year, yield regular and plentiful supplies of their 
several kinds. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 


How to get rid of the Gooseberry 
caterpillar. —I have always feared to use 
poisonous applications to trees when the fruit 
is large; and some years ago, finding that, 
owing to my absence from home, my Gooseberry 
bushes were much infested with caterpillars, 
which had been allowed to get large, I adopted 
the following plan : I beat all the bushes freely 
with a few Pea-sticks, raking away and crush¬ 
ing all the caterpillars which fell. Of course, 
many Gooseberries were knocked off; but, as 
they were large enough for cooking, they were 
not lost. The plan was so effectual that on 
going over some of the bushes two days after we 
found hardly any, and the plague was stopped. 
This plan, however, does not answer with very 
yonng insects. Next spring I was so fortunate 
as to discover the pin-holed leaves described by 
your correspondent, “ L. C. K.” (p. 284), and 
calculated that in two days I had destroyed over 
10,000 insects or eggs. I had observed in the 

E revious year that, while some bashes were 
eavily infested, others had more or less 
escaped—several entirely so; but it was not till 
this second year that I detected the fact that 
all bushes standing next to Black Currants were 
free. I reported this in your columns at the 
time, and it was confirmed by other correspon¬ 
dents ; and, in consequence of this, happening to 
have a number of well-rooted Black Currant 
cuttings, I planted them out among my bed of 
fifteen Gooseberries and Red Currants. Now, 
your correspondent, “L. C. K.,” well remarks 
that “ these visitations oome and go in an un- 
accountable way,” and it would be wrong to 
build on this experience ; but I may state the 
fact for what it is worth, that during the two 
seasons since this was done we have been quite 
free from the pest—so much so, that wanting 
last year to send a specimen of the perforated 
leaves to a Scotch friend, I failed to get one. 
If powerful scents suffice to drive off the fly, 
this is more likely to Bucceed than the Bean. 
1 suspect, indeed, that the first eggs are de¬ 
posited before the Beans are usually up. My 
own opinion is that there are three broods in 
the year—one when the leaves are just fully 
formed, another about J one, and the third in 
autumn, confined mostly to the underwood, 
which is apt to remain green when the upper 
leaves are falling off; bat of this I speak 
doubtfully.—W. M. C., Clapton . 

Growing jpot Vines for market. — 
I should be glad to learn whether it would be 
profitable to grow pot Vines for market, if forced 
early. I have a Cucumber house with plenty 
of bottom-heat, and a friend tells me Vines are 
much more profitable than Cucumbers. Should 
I plunge them in the beds, or would they do 
without being plunged ? Further, would grow¬ 
ing plants for the production of ont flowers be 
likely to give better returns? I have * span 
roof, 30 feet by 12 feet, a lean-to, 40 feet by 


8 feet. I should be glad of any information.— 
Camberlby. If 44 Camberley " thoroughly 
understands Grape growing and forcing, and oan 
buy any good, well-ripenecL pot Vines at a cheap 
rate, they may be a success. Otherwise, I should 
say the result would be doubtful. The fact is, 
that competition in Grape growing is so keen 
that the profits realised, after the fuel and 
other expenses have been paid, are not 
half what they used to be twenty or even 
ten years ago. Tomatoes would, I think, offer 
a better ohance than Grapes, if the Vines have 
to be purchased, and if cuttings are rooted now, 
and the plants set out early, the oost would be 
trifling. As regards cut flowers, if there is a 
market near, Tea Roses planted out and trained 
I under the roof, would probably answer, and 
| Lily of the Valley might be grown beneath 
them. A house of Marshal Kiel has been 
known to give handsome returns. Arum Lilies 
(Rioh&rdia oethiopioa), pay well about Easter. 
Tuberoses usually sell well. Peaches will do 
very well in the lean-to house ; there would be 
no profit the first year, but afterwards, if the 
trees were healthy, and bore well, they would 
pay, although, as in the case of Grapes, the 
profits are not what they were. If “Camberley” 
decides upon Grapes, the Black Hamburgh is 
the most profitable generally ; although Madres- 
field Court is a very handsome, early-ripening 
Grape, bears a very heavy crop, and sells well; 
it is not, however, a keeper. I should certainly 
plunge them, and permit the roots to work 
through.—H. 

Grafting: Apples on Pears.—“ C. D.” 
wishes to know whether Apples grafted on 
Pear stocks will bear fruit well. Do they bear 
as well as those grafted on the different Apple 
stocks ? Except as an experiment this is not 
attempted, and is not satisfactory when done. 
The best stock for the Apple for large-sized 
trees is the Crab. The next best is the seedling 
Apple, and the Paradise for dwarf trees .— H. 

American Blackberries. —I cannot 
understand why “P.” should have lost his 
American Blackberries, unless it is that 
they will not flourish so far north as Leeds. 
I bought twelve plants, in small pots, of 
Lawton’s Parsley-leaved, from a London nur¬ 
sery, in February, 1884 ; they were planted out 
at once, and furnished a few large-sized fruit 
the same autumn. Later in the year they were 
moved, and next season they produced nothing 
but a few stunted berries. This year they have 
grown most luxuriantly, and when I left home 
a fortnight ago were covered with fruit to snoh 
an extent that many of the branches had to be 
supported, though they are trained as espaliers. 
I will do myself the pleasure of forwarding a 
bunch of fruit when ripe.— Southdown. 

English plants for India.—I wish to 
know the best mode of taking out such plants 
as Chrysanthemums, Pelargoniums, Azaleas, 
See., to India. I shall be glad of advice—whether 
to pat them in boxes and expose them on deck, 
or to put them in a glass-case, or in the cabin?— 
Rustam ji, B. C. Such plants as are here 

mentioned, more particularly the Chrysan¬ 
themums and Pelargoniums, can be safely sent 
out to India, provided the plants are especially 
prepared for the purpose, as upon that matter 
will depend, to a great extent, the success or 
otherwise of the attempt. September is a good 
Original from 
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time of the year to send the planta In question ; 
and, in order to give them the greatest possible 
chanoe, they must be thoroughly healthy, and 
the wood well ripened. To do this, the plants 
must be out-of-doors, fully exposed to the sun, 
for at least a couple of months before they are 
packed, and, for convenience of transit, should 
be kept in small pots not more than 3 inches, i 
or, at the outside, 4 inches in diameter. The 
effect of this treatment will be that the 
plants bear a somewhat starved appearance, but 
the growth will be firm and sturdy, and, con¬ 
sequently, better able to bear confinement than 
young and succulent specimens. After this 
arises the question of packing, and, undoubtedly, 
the method that will be crowned with the 
greatest measure of success, is to pack the 
plants in close Wardian cases, and keep them 
exposed on deck during the journey. They will 
need no attention, as the interior moisture con¬ 
denses and prevents the plants becoming too 
dry; while some permanent form of shading 
oan be arranged before shipment. The best 
shading is narrow strips of wood nailed on in a 
slanting direction, so that while the direct rays 
of the sun are prevented from penetrating into 
the oase, the light is but little obscured. One 
objection to this mode of sending plants is the 
expense it entails, and for that reason other 
methods have been tried. A very good way for 
many plants is to pack them in a box, and allow 
them to go between decks with the general 
cargo. In paoking a box in this way, if it is 
2 feet long, and the plants are all about a foot 
high, a row of pots must be laid on their sides 
at one end, and held in position by a strip of 
wood nailed across; the spaces between the 
pots being filled with dry Moss. In this way 
one end of the box is filled by tier upon tier of 
plants, and when this is done the other end oan 
De served in the same manner. The tops of 
the plants will then just touch each other, and 
there is plenty of room for the air to circulate 
among the branches. In order to ensure this, 
a few auger holes may be bored in the 
sides of the box, opposite the tops, not 
the roots of the plants. When the plants are 
being packed, their roots must be moderately 
dry, otherwise they are liable to perish from 
stagnant moisture. When the cargo is being 
stowed, care must be taken that the box of 
plants is not placed in too close a proximity to 
the boilers. On reaching their destination, the 

S lants must be inured to the air and light by 
agrees. By sending in boxes, as above de¬ 
scribed, I have been very successful with 
Chrysanthemums, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Phlox, and Hydrangeas; while Petunias, 
Lobelias, Pentstemons, Heliotrope, and Ver¬ 
benas seldom travel well. Roses can be sent 
in the same manner, if the roots are dipped in a 
puddle of clay and water, and then tied up 
tightly in Moss. Azaleas do not travel well; 
the best way to send them being in a Wardian 
case. The directions above given are based 
upon the experience of years. Among the items 
that a novice is likely to stumble over is that of 
paoking the plants when their roots are too 
moist, while, on the other hand, extreme dryness 
must also be avoided.—T. 

17355.—How to press flowers —On p. 
300 (August 7 th), “ C. B.” gives as the best 
method for drying flowers, so as to retain their 
oolour, the use of blotting-paper, or the paper 
specially sold for this purpose. I have had 
much experience in flower drying, and I never 
found any kind of paper answer, however care¬ 
fully used, and for the following reasons: First, 
the paper—of any kind—is, however lightly 
pressed, too hard a substance to touch the deli¬ 
cate bloom or surface of the petals of any flower, 
and at once injures the tender skin, oausing the 
liquid to exude and saturate the leaf, which 
tends to decay it, as well as to injure or destroy 
the colour. Secondly, paper does not absorb 
the natural moisture rapidly enough, but remains 
damp about the flower, thus allowing the air to 
pass through, while damp air injures both 
colour and leaf. I have tried a great many 
different ways, and one only has proved really 
successful—viz., the uso of cotton wool. I 
take a small folio, in which I have folds of 
newspapers, four sheets thick. Between each 
of these folds I place two sheets of soft, fine, 
clear white cotton wool. I have this out with 
mo, and as I gather the flowers I want to press L 
I lay them out oarefully between the sheets 
of cotton wool, filling the sheet up|asjjuickly 
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as possible. I dose it up in the newspaper, 
carefully turning it up all round the edges. 
When I get home, I take the packets out of 
the folio, and place them in large books, under 
good pressure, and leave them as long as I deem 
necessary. Some flowers need a much longer 
time—those of a fleshy nature, for instance. 
The great seoret is not to allow the air to touch 
them (by no means look at them to see how 
they are getting on) until they are quite dry.. I 
have scarlet Geraniums, Violas, Ac., which 
have been done more than two years, as fresh 
in colour as at first, although they have been 
in constant use on candle shades. I think if 
“ J. C. B.” will try this method, he will find it 
far more successful than the blotting-paper.— 
Flora. _ 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

BULBS FOR EARLY FORCING. 

Thb season is close at hand for potting and 
planting bulbs intended for early forcing, or for 
culture under glass between now and next May, 
and the subject that first engages the attention 
of cultivators is the selection of sorts and how 
to procure them. For early forcing—that is, to 
have flowers from November till March—certain 
species and varieties only are suitable. Great 
mistakes are often made by injudicious selection. 
Among Hyacinths, only the single varieties are 
fit for early forcing. Double sorts never develop 
their flowers or spikes half so well as the single 
kinds do, and it is waste of time and material 
to try them. Besides, 

Single Hyacinths are just as attractive as 
the double, and in the matter of size of flower 
and spike they are superior. For the first 
batch, then, we reoommend single kinds, and to 
ensure an early start they should be had and 
potted early in SeptemW. This is of far more 
importance and far better than pushing the 
plants forward in a high temperature after¬ 
wards. Bulbs to force must first have roots, to 
have roots they must be potted in time, and to 
be potted in time they must be ordered early. 
After potting, the bulbs should be oovered over 
with sifted ashes or dry soil,-outdoors, behind a 
wall or in some sheltered corner, and left there 
till the leaves push up about 2 inches, by which 
time roots will also have grown; and they 
should then be transferred to a perfectly 
oold frame, gradually exposed to the light, 
and after that gently forced as required 
in a temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 legs, 
till they come into flower. The compost For 
Hyacinths should consist of loam as the staple, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Any ordinary light soil 
will answer. In forcing, many Hyacinths are 
spoiled by too much heat; this causes the leaves 
to grow too long, at the expense of the flower- 
spike, which requires more time, and, hence, 
under such circumstances, never pushes out of 
the socket. Whenever the leaves are noticed to 
be growing too fast, the temperature should be 
moderated. In a properly-developed Hyacinth, 
the leaves stand up stiffly, and do not reach 
above the middle of the flower-spike, which 
should always project well above the foliage. 
As in the case of Hyacinths, the single varieties 
of Tulips force earlier and better than the 
double ones. Tulips require the same soil and 
treatment as Hyacinths, out several roots should 
be potted together in one small pot. in order to 
form a good group. Roman Hyacinths are valu¬ 
able on account of their earliness, as they can, 
if potted in September or August, be easily had 
in flower in November. They are useful for 
deoorative purposes if potted or planted pretty 
thickly, but being in some respects inferior 
to the common Hyacinth, they are seldom grown 
after the latter comes in. 

Both Snowdrops and Crocuses force early 
and freely, and should be potted thickly in pots 
or pans in about 4 inches of soil, and forced 
very gently as soon as rooted, under the same 
treatment as Hyacinths before potting. They 
make an effective display in a cool house between 
Christmas and April, during which period they 
may be had in flower by introducing batches 
from the cool frame every ten days or so. Poly¬ 
anthus Narcissi of different sorts have always 
been favourites for forcing, but of late the 
Daffodil class has become popular for this pur¬ 
pose, and very handsome pot plants they make; 
and the beautiful N. Bulbocoaium, or small 

Hoop-Petticoat Daffodil is one of the best. 


It does better in pots than outdoors, as a rule, 
and stands a good while in perfection. There 
is no neater subject for pot culture, and those 
who grow it once will grow it always. The 
small bulbs should be potted early in the autumn 
—say, August or September—kept cool till 
rooted, ana then forcea into flower in a gentle 
heat. The whole of the Daffodils force in this 
way. N. Horsfieldi is one of the best large- 
flowered sorts for the purpose, as it flowers very 
freely, does not grow tall, and is one of the very 
best of its class. The large-flowered single N. 
maximus is also good, so is the common double 
Daffodil, and the little N. nanus makes almost 
as neat a specimen as N. Bulbocodium. The 
larger kinds must have pots of from 6 inches to 
8 inches in size, and tne small varieties will 
succeed w ell in 4-inch to 5-inch ones, and in any 
common soil that is light and sandy. All are 
extremely easy to foroe, and the bulbs are com¬ 
paratively cheap. 

Gladiolus. —The Bride, though a recent 
introduction, is already a popular favourite. 
It is a beautiful plant; its pure white flowers, 
not too large, set off by the dark-green, spear- 
shaped foliage, make it a handsome pot speci¬ 
men. Eight or ten of the bulbs should be placed 
in an 8-inoh pot, kept cool, and started into 
growth gently about March, to have flowers in 
April and May, which is as soon as they can be 
had of good substance and in perfection when 
foroed. _ M. 

17481. — Begonias from seed. —The 
time of sowing will depend upon the conveni¬ 
ence for raising the seed. If there is warmth 
at command, the middle of February is not too 
soon, as the young plants then get a long 
season of growth ; indeed, many ot them will 
bloom the first year. The seed requires a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. to bring it up, and when 
the young plants are large enough to handle, 
they should be pricked off into pans, and thenoe 
into small pots. If they are hardened off and 
planted out they will make good tubers by the 
end of the autumn, and taken up, dried, and 
stored in dry sand, they will make a good show 
the following year. One-year-old tubers are 
necessary to a good display. The following 
year, early in April, the tubers should be 
planted in light soil, in a cold frame, only 
giving water now and then till they are in full 
growth. They should not be ooddled, but be 
allowed to come on with plenty of air, hardening 
them so that they can be lifted with balls of 
soil, and be put into position by the end of the 
first week in June. The great mistake made is 
in using plants that have been raised in, or 
started in, heat for bedding; they seldom do 
well, generally getting crippled by a spell of 
cold weather in June. It is also better not to 
pot them, but to treat them as above-mentioned, 
as they then make a greater amount of roots. 
If no heat is at command, sow in May, and 
prick the young plants out in pans and boxes 
when large enough. In these they may remain 
for the season, as they will not be largo enough 
to flower till the following year. Named 
varieties are not required for bedding, but, in 

S urchasing, be sure to ask for bedding kinds.— 
. Corn hill. 

17568. —Tradescantia repene.— This is 
of the simplest possible culture, and grows like 
a weed in a moderately warm house. Any little 
bit will root freely in spring, in any kind of 
porous soil, and if watered occasionally will 
ramble about and increase itself to any extent. 
A few bits placed round the sides of a suspended 
pot, or Moss-lined basket, will soon droop over 
the edge all round for some distance, and this is 
as pretty a way of growing it as any. Planted 
at the foot of a damp wall, it will soon cover a 
large surface with its elegant foliage, and it is 
also very useful on rockwork, under stages, and 
in similar positions. Bright sun takes the colour 
out of the leaves, so it should be grown in shady 
places. I think its markings are brightest in a 
rather dry and warm atmosphere.—B. C. R. 

17570. —Begonias after flowering.—I 
presume that plants in pots are meant. Water 
should be partially withheld from these whfci 
they are going out of flower, any shade re¬ 
moved, and plenty of air admitted. Indeed, 
the best way of ripening the tubers off is to 
remove the plants to an open, sunny position 
in the open air, and give only enough water to 
keep them from flagging badly. The first slight 
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frost will fetch all the tops off, and the tubers 
may then be shaken out and placed in Cocoa-nut 
fibre in the greenhouse. Some prefer wintering 
the bulbs in the soil and pots in which they 
grow, but the former plan is the beat, as the 
roots can be more easily examined as regards 
moisture, &c., which should be done occasion¬ 
ally through the winter. Begonias in the open 
ground should be lifted when the stems begin 
to fall, lightly shaken out, and stored in fibre, 
safe from frost. Take care that the roots of 
those in pots standing out late in autumn do 
not get frozen, as this would probably prove 
fatal.—B. C. R. 

17569.— Gannas. —On the advent of the 
first slight frost, the roots of Cannas should be 
lifted and stowed away in a greenhouse or shed 
from which frost is well excluded. The best 
way to do this is to pack them in a good-sized 
box, with Cocoa-nut fibre between them. In 
spriDg, the roots may he divided—every bit with 
an eye will grow—and started into growth in a 
good heat of about 70 degs. Some light sandy 
soil, or fibre merely, wifi do to start the pieces 
in, and when well in growth, pot them singly 
iuto 5 inch pots, harden off, and plant out early in 
June. Some growers let the old roots perish, 
and raise them afresh from seed each spring, 
but when propagated from the roots they are 
kept true.—B. C. R. 


THE BLUE THROAT-WORT. 

This (Trachelium cceruleum), although gene¬ 
rally cultivated in pots in greenhouses, where, 
when well-grown, it is very attractive, is com¬ 
paratively hardy in the open air, either on a 
south border or in a nice sunny spot on the 
rockery. Under such conditions it gets killed 
only in very severe winters. Young plants of it 
are, however, preferable to those more than two 
years old, as after that time they become leggy, 
and never flower so freely as they do the first 
year. They are easily increased from cuttings, 
by which means a set of young plants may be 
kept in readiness to take the place of the older 
ones. The young ones, if wintered in a cool 
frame, will flower all through the summer and 
early autumn months. Seedlings, when the 
seed is sown early in March, make large flower¬ 
ing plants the same year. They should be 
grown on in the frame until they are 6 inches 
high, and then turned out into light sandy soil. 
T. croruleum is a half-shrubby, much-branched 
plant, growing 1 foot or 2 feet high, and pro¬ 
ducing a profusion of clusters of small blue or 
lilac flowers. There is also a pretty white 
variety of it in gardens. It is a native of the 
Mediterranean regions. K. 


Old-fashioned greenhouse plants.— 

I may first note the Vallota purpurea, which 
just now is a sight to gladden the heart of a 
g&sdener. We possess several good specimens, 
worthily occupying 15-inch pots, and numbers 
of spikes just opening their truly beautiful 
scarlet flowers. This plants strikes the eye of 
all, and is a special favourite with the ladies. 
Another favourite is Rochea falcata—this we 
flower in small pots; they have only one 
flower-stem, and throw their heads well up 
above the foliage. They give an effect which 
my pen cannot describe. The colour and general 
contour of the plant are superb, and must be 
seen to be appreciated. Then come the glorious 
old Oleanders, white and flesh-coloured, in 48- 
sized pots ; these, arranged on stages, with a 
canopy of the more modern Lapagerias, rosea 
and alba, on the roof, form a pleasing picture. 
The first three plants spoken of may be grown 
by all, their propagation is of the simplest des 
cription, and their cultivation is simplicity 
itself.—R. Gilbert. 

17643.—Lapageria not flowering.—A Lapagerla 
in a small pot can hardly be expected to bloom: the 
growth is not sufficiently strong. Plant it out in a well- 
drained bed of good sandy peat, made firm, and, when 
growing well, water it freely, and It will soon come into a 
flowering state. Maroh is the best month for planting. 

A shady position in a cool, somewhat moist, house suits 
this plant best.—B. C. R. 

Scarcity of wasps.—I have not seen any remarks 
in the papers about the scarcity of wa^ps this summer. 
Perhaps it is merely local; but in this district, “ The 
Pylde,” North Lanoashlre, there is not a wasp to be seen. 
This is the more remarkable as there was an unusually j 
large number of queens in early spring, and wasps are 1 
n most years a great plague abcut this time.—Sr K. 

Digitized by ^jOOQlC 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extract's from a garden diary , from Sept. 6 th 
to Sept. ll^A.* 

Rearranged conservatory. Forked over the borders, 
and added a little top-dressing where full of roots. We 
cannot alter the position of the permanent features ; but a 
rearrangement of the plants in pots frequently is very 
desirable, and gives scope for the display of taste in 
grouping. Camellias planted out will be much benefited 
by frequent applications of weak soot-water; we are giving 
it weekly for the present. Moved Camellias and Azaleas 
in pots that have been standing in the open air to the 
greenhouse ; heavy rains now are prejudicial. Collected 
materials for Mushroom beds ; this work will oontinue till 
we have a number of beds made up. Cleared out early 
Cucumber-house, removed soil and everything likely to 
harbour insects, washed paint and glass, and limewashed 
walls; filled up the bed over the rubble with prepared 
stable manure ; the plants areooming on in a warm frame. 
Potted on young plants of double white Primulas, using 
loam, one-half, and one-fourth each of peat and leaf- 
mould, with a liberal allowanoe of silver sand ; shall keep 
the plants in a frame till the end of the month, and then 
move to light house, that will be kept at a temperature of 
60 degs. to 66 degs. through the winter. 

Planted first batch of Neapolitan Violets in frame from 
which early Melons have been taken ; there is warmth 
enough to start the roots ; the plants are lifted carefully, 
and, when planted in the frame, are not permitted to 
touch each other ; the soil in which the Melons grow, with 
a little leaf-mould added, has been used to plant in, and 
is pressed firmly about the roots, and well watered to 
settle all down ; the lights will not be plaoed on the frame 
at present unless the weather should set in cold and wet. 



Blue Throat-wort (Trachelium coaruleum). 


Trained stove climbers. Allamandas are very bright now, 
and Passldora prinoepe will shortly be very effective 
dangli.jg about. Watered beds of Tritomas with liquid 
manure ; the groups require transplanting, as they are 
very thick, and, without nelp, the flowers would be small. 
Gave another tie to the long white spikes of Hyacinthus 
candicans ; these are exceedingly effective growing from 
among other things ; these plants are stronger than usual 
this year. Trimmed, pinched, and pegged many things 
in flower garden ; to keep things in good order now re¬ 
quires much effort, as autumn rains not only wash off the 
Mowers, bnt encourage exuberant growth, which must be 
checked by cutting and pinching when it exceeds the 
customary limits. Put in more cuttings of Pelargoniums 
and bedding Pansies. 

Gathered seeds of several annuals, and placed the pods 
in pans in a cool, airy room. Herbs for drying must be 
gathered when dry, tied in small bunches, and hung up 
to the rafters of an open shed, where there is a constant 
circulation of air. Removed the stems of Globe Arti- 
ohokes from which the heads have been cut. Put in cut¬ 
tings of Fuchsias in oold frame. Divided and planted out 
Daisies to get strong for filling beds and borders by-and- 
bye. Pricked off Calceolaria seedlings into boxes, 1 inch 
apart, in light, rioh soil. Ordered bulbs for forcing. 


Greenhouse. 

Pottino off cuttings. —A word on the de¬ 
sirability of potting off cuttings of all kinds, as 
soon as they are sufficiently rooted, may not be 
out of place to those who have not had much 
experience in propagating. When cuttings have 
been put several together in pans, or pots, to 

* The “ Extracts " published this year in Gardhxino are 
oompiled from a diary kept In a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make such allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered necessary by the distance 
of their looalities from this oounty. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south ooast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands and the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published In former years referred 
more especially to the home counties. 


strike, it is a bad practice at any time of the 
year to allow them to remain long together 
after they have made roots, as when left in this 
way the roots get entangled so that they cannot 
be separated without breakage. The result of 
this is, that the little plants, instead of going on 
freely as soon as they are put in separate pots, 
remain for a time before they begin to grow, 
during which period they get into a hard, 
stunted condition, out of which it is a difficult 
matter to get them to move ; and it rarely 
happens that plants which have been subjected 
in their infancy to such treatment make speci¬ 
mens equal to those that have in the first stages 
of their existence grown away without any in¬ 
terruption. At this time of the year it is even 
more important that all cuttings should be 
potted without delay, as the time of active 
growth will soon be passed, and it is necessary 
that the roots of the young stock should get hold 
of the soil before winter. 

Pelargoniums. — Cuttings of the large 
flowered and the fancy varieties of Pelargo 
nium that were put in to strike when the plants 
that bloomed first were headed down, should by 
this time be sufficiently rooted to admit of their 
being potted off singly. Pelargoniums, more 
than most plants, have a dislike to over-potting. 
This holds good in all the stages of their 
growth, from newly-struck cuttings upwards, 
as when the roots have too large a body of soil 
within their reach the top growth is always 
more disposed to grossness than to the produc¬ 
tion of flowers. Three-inch pots will be large 
enough for the weaker-growers, such as the 
fancy varieties, whilst the stronger-growing 
large-flowered varieties may have note an iuoh 
larger. Both these sections of Pelargonium 
thrive best in good loam, of not too light a 
nature ; to this should be added about one-Bixth 
of rotten manure, finely-sifted, and a little 
sand ; press the soil as firmly down in the pots 
as can be done without injuring the roots. 
Stand the plants in a cold frame, if such is 
available, as, by keeping it close for ten days, 
or a fortnight, with only as much sir admitted 
as will prevent the temperature running up too 
high when the sun is bright, growth will be 
encouraged. Syringe them overhead each 
afternoon, but ao not give water to the soil for 
a few days unless it gets very dry, as it is better 
to allow the roots to move before applying it. 
As soon as the shoots have made two leaves, 
pinch out the points to cause them to break. 
This must be done in due time, otherwise the 
plants will run up with single stems in place of 
being bushy down to the base. Old plants of 
Pelargonium that were headed down after 
flowering will now have broken and made 
enough growth to admit of their being shaken 
out of the old soil and repotted. Previous to 
this they should be allowed to get moderately 
dry. When denuded of the soil, the mass of 
roots that will have accumulated in the drain¬ 
age material should be cut away. If the plants 
have attained their full size and have occupied 
pots as large as it is desirable to grow them in 
—such as are 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter 
are quite big enough, however large the plants 
are required to be grown to—they should 
at this potting be put in others a size 
smaller. In these they ought to remain 
until the new roots have got well bold 
of the soil, after which move them on into 
those in which they are intended to bloom. 
Soil similar in character to that advised for the 
newly-rooted cuttings will answer, but for these 
old plants it should be used in a more lumpy 
state, ramming it into the pots, so as to make 
the whole mass firm and compact. This is the 
best means of keeping the plants close and 
bushy. After potting, place them where they 
can be kept a little confined for a week or two, 
when give more air. In all their stages of 
growth it is essential that Pelargoniums should 
be stood with their heads near the glass, where 
they will get plenty of light, in the absence 
of which the tops invariably become drawn. 
This interferes with their appearance, and 
renders them incapable of flowering well. Give 
little water until the roots have begun to move ; 
in fact, to grow Pelargoniums well it is necea 
sary that the soil should get much drier before 
water is given than would answer for moat 
plants, otherwise the roots, which are very 
impatient of moisture, are liable to rot, and in 
the case of plants that have been headed down, 
and have few leaves and roots, it is necessary to 
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be very careful In bright weather, syringe over¬ 
head in the afternoons; the moisture that reaches 
the soil from this will be all that is required for two 
or three weeks. Look carefully over the stock 
to see that they are free from aphides, which, 
if present and allowed to remain, will do more 
injury to plants that are making young growth 
after being cut back than to anv others. 
Toliacco smoke is the best means of destroying 
the insects, giving two or three applications at 
intervals of a week or ten days. 

Francoa ramosa. —Seedlings of this elegant 
flowering plant, raised from sowings made in 
spring, should now be large enougn to pot off 
singly. Give them 3-inch or 4-inch pots, accord¬ 
ing to the size and strength that the plants have 
attained. They will succeed in either peat or 
loam, to which should be added a moderate 
quantity of rotten manure and some sand. Pot 
moderately firm and stand the plants in a frame, 
if there is one available, giving plenty of air, and 
keeping them well supplied with water. They 
can be wintered anywnere out of the reach of 
frost. Old plants that have flowered will now 
be out of bloom, and should have the flower- 
stems removed. This Francos can be increased 
by division of the crowns, and, where at all 
crowded in the pots, the plants should be 
turned out and the crowns separated, securing a 
good portion of roots to each. They may be 
put singly in 6-inch pots, or two or three 
together in others a size or two larger. The 
plant is a native of Chili, and is nearly hardy. 
It is one of the best subjects that amateurs can 
undertake to grow, being easily managed and 
not liable to get out of condition, as delicate 
things are apt to. In addition, its tall, elegant, 
branching racemes of white flowers last well on 
the plant, and equally well when cut; and for 
house decoration it has few equals, especially 
when associated with flowers of closer form in 
the filling of large vases. The presence of a 
few examples of this in a greenhouse during its 
season of flowering does much to relieve the 
common-place character of the occupants, too 
often apparent in such structures. 


Stove, 

Rochba falcata.— This is an old, much- 
neglected plant, a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, ana one of the most distinct and 
beautiful in cultivation. It is a small grower, 
not usually attaining a height of more than 
10 inches or 12 inches, the leaves and stems 
are fleshy and succulent; the flowers, which 
open in the form of large compact terminal heads, 
are vivid scarlet in colour. The plant blooms 
during the latter end of summer and remains 
for weeks in perfection; it may be grown with a 
single stem in 5 inch or 6-inch pots, or two or 
three together in a larger size. Plants that are 
now coming into bloom should be stood near the 

? ;lass, where they will get plenty of light and sun; 
or it is a sun-loving subject. Its succulent 
nature renders it somewhat unable to bear any 
excess of moisture in the soil—consequently it 
must not be over-watered, especially as the 
autumn draws on, and when it has done flower¬ 
ing the stems should be cut back and the plants 
removed to where they can have an inter¬ 
mediate temperature for the winter; for 
though this Rochea thrives in a greenhouse 
in summer, it requires a little more warmth 
during winter. The plant may be increased 
freely from cuttings made of the leaves, and 
if these are taken off entire at the present time 
and inserted in small pots filled with sand and 
kept in an intermediate temperature through the 
autumn and winter, roots and shoot will be 
formed, and they will be ready for potting on in 
spring. Very little water must be given, no 
more than enough to prevent the soil from 
getting dust-dry; nor must the cuttings be 
shaded, or confined under propagating glasses. 
The plant is suitable for amateurs who have the 
means of giving it the warmth mentioned in 
winter, as it is easily managed, if care is taken 
not to over-water it. 

Strbftocarpus polyanthus and S. Rum.— 
Where there is the means of giving these plants 
a little more warmth than that of a greenhouse, 
they are deserving of a place in even the most 
select company. They require no more room 
than a Chinese Primula.. They continue in 
flower for a long time during the summer and 
autumn, when their pretty pale-blue, or 
lavender-coloured, blossoms are very attractive. 
Few flowers are more effective in a bouquet, or 
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small vase, the colour being such aB to harmonise 
with most things. The plants can be increased 
from seed, and also by division of the crowns. 
Examples that are at all crowded in the pots 
may now be divided, putting the crowns singly 
into 3-inch or 4-inch pots, or several together in 
one of a larger size. If the operation is carried 
out at once, the plants will get established 
before winter, and will be in a condition to 
flower better next season than if the division 
were delayed until spring. They grow well in 
turfy loam, with the addition of a little leaf- 
mould and sand. Keep them in a moderately 
warm temperature, where they will soon get 
established. A shelf near the glass is a good 
position in which to stand them during the 
autumn and winter. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Dividing Daisies and Primroses.— These 
may be divided now and planted in rich soil to 
get a mass of roots; and when the beds are 
cleared in October they will be in fine condition 
for transplanting. Border Polyanthuses and 
Auriculas may be served in the same manner. 

Rain-proof flowers. —The scarlet Pelar¬ 
goniums disappear when the autumn rains set 
in, if the showers fall frequently and the sun is 
absent, for it is essentially a sunshine-loving 
flower; but Zinnias, single Dahlias, bedding 
Pansies, and Marigolds are very bright ana 
leas ant to look upon. Double Stocks have a 
irty, draggled appearance in wet weather; but 
many of the hardy plants—notably the Rud- 
beckias, Perennial Asters, Sunflowers, Ac.— 
seem all the brighter for the frequent washing. 

Autumn effects. —I noticed the other day 
that the leaves of the trees in town were falling. 
Men were engaged sweeping them up among 
the flower beds in Hyde-park. Here, in the 
country, not a leaf has yet lost the deep green 
tint of summer. Even the Lime-tree retains 
its greenness; indeed, the white-leaved weep¬ 
ing Lime is only now in blossom. This white¬ 
leaved Lime is an excellent park or pleasure- 
ground tree. The leaves are more substantial 
than the common form, and are light coloured 
on the under side, and the branches, when the 
tree gets any size, distinctly droop. 

Clematis flammula is now a distinct feature 
in many small or moderate-sized gardens. I 
was noticing the other day the porch of a small 
villa residence completely covered with it, 
and the person responsible for its training had 
had the good taste to leave it almost untrained, 
for it hung about in the most graceful manner, 
hiding and embellishing the stiff architectural 
porch most effectually. A large patch of Holly¬ 
hocks in a neighbouring garden, mixed with a 
few plants of the Virginian Poke (Phytolacca 
decandra), had, in its way, quite as good an 
effect. 

Laying turf. —New lawns may be com¬ 
menced at any time now, as, after the soaking j 
rains we have had lately, the tnrf will move 
well, and get established again directly. If the 
ground has to be made, or if flower-beds have to 
be turfed over, the earth should be rammed in 
as tightly as possible, and even then, in the 
course of years, settlements will occur. 

Cuttings of evergreens will root now in a 
shady situation—or, rather, they will begin the 
work of root-formation, as it is rather a long 
process. All choice things should be covered 
with glass to keep them in an equable condition 
as to moisture. The general keeping of a 
garden now will involve a good deal of work in 
picking off dead flowers, pinching back stray 
growths, Ac.; but everything should be done 
to prolong effectiveness. 

Fruit Garden. 

Lifting the roots of Vines. —Very many 
of the evils to which the Grape Vine is subject, 
when cultivated under glass, results from deep 
rooting, or from the sou of the border having 
got into a sour, unhealthy condition from over¬ 
manuring. Nine out of every ten cases of 
shanking are caused by it—aided, possibly, iu 
many cases, by over-cropping; indeed, over¬ 
loading, in some instances that I have seen, has 
been solely responsible for the shanking. If we 
take a common-sense view of the matter, the 
whole subject should be plain enough. To take 
a case which came under my notice the other 
day: Two Vines were planted in a small green¬ 
house at the south end, and trained along the 
roof, and this year the vines, being young and 


in a fairly vigorous condition, all things con¬ 
sidered, put forth rather a large number of 
bunches. This is not an uncommon circum¬ 
stance, as all Vines in a healthy state do the 
same; but as soon as the best bunches can be 
seen, the others are all taken off. If all the 
Grape growers in the country were to leave all 
the bunches that show on the Vines, there would 
be comparatively few good bunches of Grapes. 
This is the rock on which amateur Grape 
growers very often split; they do not tbii 
either the bunches or the berries in the bunch 
enough. But when shanking arises from the 
bad condition of the roots, they may be partially 
or wholly lifted in autumn. If a partial lifting 
will suffice, cut a trench, a yard wide, along 
the front of the border down to the drainage, 
and wheel the soil away; then work under the 
roots with forks till 2 feet or 3 feet more of the 
border has been removed. Then take away all 
the surface soil down to the roots, but without 
disturbing them much, and fill in the border 
with turfy loam, with which a few crushed 
bones have been mixed (the proportion of a 
bushel to a cartload should not be exceeded). 
The extremities of the roots should be carefully 
spread out in the new soil. This kind of 
renovation will last some years under a judicious 
system of top-dressing, and, if carefully done, 
there need be no loss of crop. The work may 
be done any time after the fruit has been out; 
in fact, the sooner it is done afterwards the 
better. 

Gathering Apples.— There is not much done 
in this way at present, but the early kinds are 
ripe, and should be gathered to prevent them 
from falling and being bruised. The chief work 
of Apple gathering is in connection with the 
late-keeping fruits, and with these, great care 
should be exercised. The fruit-room should be 
thoroughly cleaned before the fruit is gathered. 
All the shelves should be scrubbed with soap 
and water, the walls coloured, or lime-washea, 
and the floor scoured with soap and flannel and 
hot water. 

Digging up old trees.— All old trees that 
are known to be useless should be grubbed up, 
and the old roots picked out, as bits of old tree- 
roots, if left in the ground to decay, generate 
fungi, and have a ruinous effect upon their 
successors. Some of the old soil, if possible, 
should be changed for fresh from some other 
part of the garden where trees have not been 
planted, and a thorough intermixing should take 
place; then leave it nil November to sweeten 
and settle. Trees which are condemned should 
be rooted up at once. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Late Celery. —There is often a dearth of 
Celery for flavouring purposes in spring, between 
the last of the blanchea Celery and the first of 
the early crop. I have generally met this want 
by sowing in the open air in April, thinning the 
plants to 3 inches apart, and in August plant¬ 
ing out 8 inches apart in a bed without a trench 
or much manure—not earthing up at all, but, 
before the frost comes, working in some dry 
Oak-leaves among and around the plants, with 
a few fronds of the common Fern laid over them. 
Being late sown, the plants do not bolt, and, not 
being surrounded by damp earth in a trench, 
they do not decay. 

Harvesting Onions. —As soon as the growth 
ceases, pull them and lay the bulbs thinly on a 
piece of dry land, and turn them over oc¬ 
casionally. When well dried by exposure, tie 
up those that have stems in bunches, and 
hang in an open shed, or dry, airy loft. Those 
without stems should be laid thinly on a shelf 
in a cool, airy building. Frost does not injure 
Onions, and the cooler and dryer the keeping 
place the better. 

Planting Cabbages. —As soon as the Onions 
are cleared away, give the land a good dressing 
of soot, adding, if it is required, 4 lb. or 
5 lb. of superphosphate per rod, sprinkled over 
the surface and hoed in. Then draw drills and 
plant Cabbages for spring use. Small Cabbages 
of the Early York section may have the rows 
18 inches apart, and be planted 15 inches 
apart in the rows. The larger kinds, such as 
Wheeler’s Imperial and Enfield Market, should 
have a little more space. Cabbages that are 
intended to be cleared off without waiting for 
the second crop will not require so much 
space as if left for the sprouts to come to Cab¬ 
bages. If winter Cucumbers have not been 
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already attended to, seeds of Telegraph should 
be sown now to raise plants for winter, but 
there most be a house or pit artificially heated 
available. _______ B. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 
Sweet-scented flowers.— One of the most 
attractive plants at the present time in any 
garden is Nicotiana affinis, the Bweet-scented 
Tobacco plant. Seed of this sown early, will, if 
the plants were put out at the end of May, by 
this time have formed quite large bushes, with 
from a dozen to twenty or more stems, and 
covered with almost countless numbers of pure 
white and most deliciously-scented blooms. 
This has already become quite a favourite plant 
in London gardens; and a mass of plants in 
Finsbury-park is quite an attraction at the 
present time, the rich perfume of the flowers, 
which is in the evening strikingly perceptible 
for some distance round the plants, drawing 
the attention of numbers to the white star- 
like blossoms. CEnothera grand iflora, grow¬ 
ing near, on the edge of a shrubbery, is also 
very attractive, the rioh, but uncommon 
sulphur-yellow tint of its large blooms show¬ 
ing up well against the dark background. 
This also possesses a faint, peculiar perfume, not 
by any means unpleasant. It is fortunate that 
so many sweet-scented flowers are not intolerant 
of the drawbacks of town gardens. Roses and 
Sweet Peas (except in outer suburbs) we must 
do without, but Mignonette, Stocks, Heliotrope, 
Carnations, Petunias (which are often, both 
single and double, deliciously sweet). Jasmines, 
and the Nicotiana already mentioned, are 
within the reach of everyone. Speaking of 
Mignonette, it is said that on some soils it will 
not Bucoeed, but I can only say that I have 
never failed to obtain good Mignonette, either 
in town and country, and on all kinds of soil. 
It certainly does not like a close or undrained 
soil, but if sweet, fairly porous, and moderately 
rich, any soil or situation will suit Mignonette. 

Fine-leaved room plants.— Palms that have 
made their growth may now be freely used for 
decoration indoors, even where much gas is 
used. It is a great pity, where there is a 
greenhouse, or, better still, a warm house or 
stove, to keep choice Palms in the dry, 
dusty air of a sitting-room all the year 
round. If they are to be kept in health, they 
must be removed early in the spring into a warm, 
moist, and close atmosphere—at least, until 
June or July, when they may be hardened off a 
little, and, the foliage having been thus matured, 
the ungenial atmosphere of a room will do them 
little or no harm. If kept in the house con¬ 
stantly, no real growth or satisfactory progress 
can ever be made. Even such hardy subjects as 
the Aspidistra are greatly benefited by being 
allowed to make their growth in the moist, 
warm atmosphere of a warm greenhouse, 
though these are so vigorous, that, if kept clean 
and healthy, they will produce very fine young 
foliage in any ordinary sitting-room. After 
the Aspidistra and Palms (when the foliage is 
matured), the next best room plants are the 
Ficus, F. elastica, F. Cooperi, and F. Parcelli, 
being all desirable ; and the green-leaved 
Dracaenas, such as indivisa, australis, gracilis, 
&c. Dracaenas with coloured leaves, though 
exceedingly handsome, last no time where 
gas is burnt to any extent; indeed, the 
temperature of a sitting-room is seldom suffi¬ 
ciently high for these, which are really stove 
plants ; but the plain or green-foliaged varieties 
are much hardier—I have invariably found 
them very long-lived under the most unfavour¬ 
able conditions, and, with a fair amount of care 
and rational treatment, they will continue to 
grow, almost flourish, for years, even in the dry 
air of town parlours. 

Bulbous plants.— Get a good batch of White 
Roman Hyacinths and early White Narcissi 
potted at once, and buried under Cocoa-nut 
fibre or ashes. Planted thus early, both of 
these will bloom by, or before, Christmas with 
very little forcing, even in the temperature of 
an ordinary greenhouse. They may either be 
placed three or four in a 5-inch pot, or started 
in flat wooden boxes, and, when just coming into 
bloom, lifted and potted, or the blooms cut, as 
required. By following the latter plan more even 
potfuls can be made, and, if well watered, the dis¬ 
turbance will not injure them perceptibly. Scilla 
sibirica is another gem for early pot work, easily 
grown, and of an exqrfisife cplour., B. CL R. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

THE WILLOW HERBS. 

Among Willow Herbs (Epilobiums) are some 
really handsome flowering plants, but most of 
them grow too tall to be included in the alpine or 
dwarf forms. The latter kinds grow, as a rule, best 
in damp or swampy places, and may be freely 
planted near the margins of lakes or running 
streams. . E. angustifolium and its beautiful 
white variety are often used with great success 
in this way, as may also be E. palustre, E. tetra- 

f ona, roseum, montanum, and many others. 

!. angustifolium is also frequently employed 
for backing mixed borders, and also in shrub¬ 
beries, and, with a little attention to cultiva¬ 
tion, it is very effective. E. obcordatum is, 
undoubtedly, the best of the dwarf Epilobiums. 
About the beginning of July, no plant on the 
rockery attracts half so much attention as this 
little Willow Herb. The sunniest spot that can 
be chosen is none too hot for it when fully 
established, and if planted on a slight incline, 
all the better, as the chances of damp lodging 
near its neck in winter are thereby lessened. 



Bay WUlow (Epilobium angustifolium). 


The soil which it likes is light, sandy loam, with 
leaf-mould and rotten manure added in equal 
auantities. A foot in depth of this and good 
drainage will ensure success. A sheet of glass, 
placed over the plant, and supported on four 
stones, forms a little protection for it in winter. 
It is said by some to be difficult to propagate, 
but, according to my experience, it may be in¬ 
creased easily, either by division or by means 
of cuttings taken off in May and June. Those 
near the base of the old stems, taken off with 
a heel and placed in a cool frame under a hand- 
light, root readily, and may be potted on and 
kept in reserve until the following spring. 
Division is best done in winter, when the plant 
is at rest. Many of the prostrate shoots will be 
found to have rooted into the soil. These 
should be cut off, carefully lifted, and potted, 
and they will make strong plants early in 
spring. This Willow Herb has decumbent, 
profusely-branched stems 6 inches to 8 inches 
long, clothed with opposite oval leaves, which 
are yellowish green. The flowers range from 
two to five on each stem. A plant a foot in dia¬ 
meter—no very rare occurrence—makes, when 


in blossom, a grand show. The Alpine Willow 
[ Herb (E. alpinum), and the New Zealand, E. 
glabellum, are the smallest of all the Willow 
Herbs. E. alpinum is useful for rockeries, hnd, 
with E. glabellum, will be found most useful 
near small artificial streams or waterfalls. E. 
nummularifolium seeds too freely to be a 
welcome guest in gardens, but the Rosemary- 
leaved variety, (E. rosmarinifolium) is ex¬ 
tremely useful; its somewhat large flowers and 
bright-green leaves being always conspicuous 
among other plants. It does well in ordinary 
garden soil, and likes a semi-shaded position 
where it can get plenty of water. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY IN SHADE. 
Few hardy plants are held in higher estimation 
than this little sweet-scented, unpretentious 
inhabitant of Britain. Not the least merit 
possessed by it is the fact that it will live 
almost anywhere, and under any kind of treat¬ 
ment. Were it not so, as often as otherwise it 
could not exist at all, for few plants are 
generally more neglected. It is often left to 
itself until the ground it occupies is im¬ 
poverished by its own and other roots, and 
under such circumstances its flowers are few 
and poor. Because it grows naturally in Bhady 
places, the prevailing opinion is that it should 
be placed where it Is protected from the full 
force of the sun—a conclusion which is correct 
so far, that there are advantages attending its 
being so located. A Bhady position is not 
absolutely essential to the well-being of the 
plant, but when so screened from the sun there 
is a gain in more ways than one. Of these, the 
most important is that, where partially shaded, 
the flowers come of a pure white oolour, 
which is one of their principal charms. In 
fact, it may be said that, when yellow, there is 
little in them to attract, except their name and 
agreeable perfume. When grown on the north 
side of a wall or building, the foliage attains a 
large size, and protects the flowers from the 
scorching rays of the sun. This Lily has a 
great dislike to the soil ever being too dry 
through the growing season, and where under 
partial shade, like that afforded by a wall or 
building, it is less likely to suffer in this way 
than elsewhere. It likes plenty of manure, and 
should be well watered during spells of dry 
summer weather. Watering is indispensable in 
parts of the kingdom where the rainfall is light; 
inattention to this is one cause of the large pro¬ 
portion of flowerless crowns often met with. 
Another cause of failure, even where enough 
water and manure is given, is the roots remain¬ 
ing too long undisturbed, by which means they get 
crowded. I have always found the plants to do 
best when they are not allowed to stand longer 
than four or five years without moving, even 
where comparatively thinly planted at first. 

The best time for breakinq up a bed is 
as soon as the leaves have died down. Like 
most other things, it does best with a change 
of soil; but if it has to be replanted in the same 
position, the ground should be well dug, so as 
to bring up a little new material, and plenty 
I of manure worked in. It likes good, holding 
loam, and if 4 inches or 6 inches of new soil 
can be added, so much the better. In making 
beds of Lily of the Valley, I have followed 
two courses—planting small clumps, consisting 
of ten or a dozen crowns, putting them in a 
foot apart each way; or, when the old beds were 
taken up, going over the whole of the roots, 
and selecting and separating the blooming 
crowns from those that would not flower. 
Those that will bloom are easily seen by 
their thick, plump condition, while the 
non-bloomers are thin and pointed. In 
planting the crowns separately this way, I 
put them in patches seven or eight together, 
about an inch apart and 12 inches each way be¬ 
tween the patches; this allows room enough 
for their spreading for several years. Of the 
two methoas, I prefer to select the flowering 
crowns, where the bed that has been taken up 
has not got so poor that the plants have little 
flower in them. 

Non-blooming crowns should be planted in 
a bed by themselves, and be treated like those 
intended to flower the following season. In 
planting Lily of the Valley, the mistake is 
often made of putting it too deep, and this 
treatment generally results in failure, so far as 
thriving and blooming liatisfactorily are con- 
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cemed. All it requires is that its fibrous 
roots should be fairly covered, with the 
points of the crowns about level with 
the surface of the soil. After the first year 
of planting, the plants should, in order that 
they may be kept up to their full strength, so 
as to produce full-sized spikes of flowers, be 
manured annually ; but, for this purpose, 1 find 
concentrated manure to be better than dressing 
with ordinary material, as, if much of the latter 
is applied, it has the effect already alluded to of 
covering the crowns too deeply. 1 give a liberal 
dressing of some fertiliser in the spring as soon 
as the flower-spikes are fairly up, washing it in 
immediately with a good soaking of water, and 
in any dry spells through the summer I give a 
good drenching now ana then. So treated, beds 
that have been three or four years planted 
bloom profusely, quantities of the spikes carry¬ 
ing from eighteen to over twenty bells each; 
the foliage reaches a foot or something more in 
height, and, in conjunction with the partially- 
shaded position which the plants occupy, keeps 
the flowers as pure in colour as those foroed in 
winter. The season’s blooming of this plant 
depends, in a great measure, upon the treat¬ 
ment of the year previous. Anyone having 
beds that are not overcrowded, and yet do not 
bloom satisfactorily, may improve them much 
by liberal manorial feeding and a plentiful 
supply of water in dry weather. B. 


Border Carnations. —Amongst the many 
statements put forward in favour of these 
popular flowers, I have seen no mention of their 
ability to withstand long spells of drought with 
impunity ; and 1 may add that in this locality, 
where so many good border flowers succumb to 
the combined influence of heat and drought, 
aggravated by parching east winds, it is no 
small satisfaction to be able to rely on even a 
few plants that will keep up-the floral display 
after two months of most intense drought. I 
need not comment upon the merits of any par- 
- ticular class of Carnations—for they are all 
beautiful—but would rather direct attention to 
the number of really good varieties that may 
be grown as border Carnations. By this term 
I mean those that will grow and yie'd good 
flowers out-of-doors without any coddling in 
pots or under glass, for they are by no 
means tender subjects, but enjoy the fresh 
a*r as much as any alpine. They certainly do 
not mind a good stiff breeze direot from 
the sea, for here upon the coast I frequently 
come across old plants with thickly-barked 
stems, like miniature trees, that have probab y 
not been moved for a quarter of a century. 
The clearest-fringed whites are, when seen in 
large clumps, most striking. The scarlets and 
crimsons, with the many striped and flaked 
varieties too numerous to mention, give a charm 
*to these gardens that few other plants can. 

' For simply yielding a continuous and plentiful 
supply of cut flowers no plant is more useful. I 
grow them in beds about 4 feet wide, putting 
the plants in cross rows about 1 foot apart eaeh 
way, and letting them form a complete mass ; 
they then need neither stakes nor ties, as there 
can be no splashing of the blooms where there 
is no bare soil; put a few stakes along the side 
of the bed to keep the blooms clear of the alleys, 
and a stout string run all round the bed, and 
you may out sheaves of bloom from a very small 
space. Beds well prepared before planting 
will last for several years without renewal. 
Let the raising of seedlings be enoouraged by 
all means, but let us, above all, place chief re¬ 
liance on good, free-flowering kinds, like the 
fringed double white, the blooms of which may 
be oounted by the hundred on a single plant. 
—Gosport. 

A hint to growers of Hollyhooks.— 

At page 303. 7 ‘ H. F. P.” contributes a useful 
note on the Hollyhock, which those who wish to 
be successful with this noble flower will do well 
to read and digest “ H. F. P.” says his plants 
get some manure every winter, and during the 
summer an occasional dose of house refuse. 

. Here is the secret of his success. The manure 
and the house refuse are just what the plants 
require. Any attempt to grow them well in a 
poor soil, without the assistance of the watering- 
pot, generally ends in failure. Another remark i 
m *d e by “ H. F. P.” seems to me to be signifi¬ 
cant. He says that his garden is surrounded ! 


with smoky chimneys, and he appears to think 
that others should not find any difficulty in 
cultivating this plant But, in that respect, he 
is in error, as it is so affected with what is 
known as the Hollyhock fungus, that very few 
care now to grow it. Now, it occurs to me to 
ask—What effect do the smoky chimneys have 
on the health of the plants ? Does the smoke, 
with its influence on the surrounding air, 
destroy the germs of the fungus, which does so 
muoh harm to the plants in gardens that are 
free from such influences ? Residents in towns 
should be able to answer this question, and I 
trust many readers of Gardening will do so. 
For if this fine old autumn flower can be suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated in town gardens, the fact 
cannot be too well known. I have had no 
experience in that direction, but the statement 
of “ H. F. P.” makes it appear desirable that 
the subject should be discussed for the benefit 
of those who are interested in the plant.— 
J. C. C. 

Nightnsoented Tobaooo plant.— On 
3rd April I sowed seed of this (Nicotians 
affinis) in light soil, in a pot, which was kept in 
a cold frame. As soon as large enough, the 
seedlings were pricked out in the soil of the 
frame (which was kept close all the time, being 
syringed daily); sometimes the heat was very 
strong. In moist weather, in July, the most 
forward plants were put out into the borders, 
and I had flowers by July 19th. The soil in 
the frame is nearly all manure. Under the 
same treatment I have forwarded other seed¬ 
lings and Dahlias, and struck a Gloire de Dijon 
Rose.—R. S. 

17482.—Market gardening.— If you are 
going to grow for Covent-garden Market you 
can scarcely do better than plant a good portion 
of the ground with Strawberries ; but, as these 
require a good well-worked friable soil, we 
should prefer to crop the whole of the field the 
first year with Potatoes, as the planting, mould- 
ing-up, and digging thoroughly sweeten the 
sou. The first thing to do, however, is to break 
up the turf, which should be done as soon as 
possible. If this is ploughed or dug over, the 
Grass will rot during the autumn and winter, 
and will mix with the soil when dug over again 
in spring. If early kinds of Potatoes, such as 
Beauty of Hebran and Ash-leaf, can be planted, 
these may be lifted in time to plant early in the 
autumn. As soon as they are dug, level the 
ground and plant the runners 2 feet apart and 
2i foet from row to row. The first year, if you 
like, you can grow a row of Lettuces, early 
Radishes, or Onions, between th? rows of Straw¬ 
berries. Good, reliable market kinds of Straw¬ 
berries are Sir J. Paxton, President, and Sir 
C Napier. Other kinds may be grown, but 
these are muoh in favour in Covent-garden. Rasp¬ 
berries would, undoubtedly, do well on the heavy 
loam, and they are sure to suit for jam making. 
We wonld also plant a good number of the 
Crittenden Damson and Victoria Plum, which 
can generally be sold in a populous neighbour¬ 
hood. A few of the best Apples, such as the 
Wellington, Lord Suffield, King of the Pippins, 
and Blenheim Orange, should also be planted. 
In the way of out flowers there is nothing 
better than Roses, Clove Carnations, East 
Lothian Stocks (particularly the pure white 
variety), Paeonies, and such Daffodils as the 
Tenby, Horsfieldi, and the Poet’s Narcissus 
Those who cultivate several acres of land in a 
populous neighbourhood have a chance of 
getting rid of a good many things to the 
hawkers of garden produce. Pansies, double 
Daisies, Clove, and other Carnations, Pinks, 
Sweet Williams, Violas, and other similar 
popular hardy flowers, are raised in large quan¬ 
tities in the home oounties, to meet the needs of 
these dealers. Many kinds of vegetables, too, 
suoh as early Cabbages, Radishes, and Lettuces, 
can often be disposed of in this way. When¬ 
ever suoh an outlet can be found it is better to 
take advantage of it, as vegetable oulture for 
the London markets can scarcely be made 
profitable on small areas.—J. C., ByfUet. 
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17634. — Groan from.— The green frogs require no 
hand-feeding, as they mil thrive on fliee and insects that 
are In the hot-house. In winter, they will go into orevioes 
to sleep until the spring ; on their first reappearauoe they 
will be very emaciated, but will soon regain their former 
plump condition. They seem very grateful for an occa¬ 
sional shower from the syringe.—D. 6 ., Platdinam. 


TRHB8 AND SHRUBS, 

Coniferous trees.— The wretched con¬ 
dition in which these trees are so often seen in 
London is doubtless responsible for the remarks 
of “R.,” on page 316 ; but I think his condem¬ 
nation is too sweeping. It is well to keep from 
extremes on either side; the wholesale abolition 
of Coniferous trees would be as much to be de¬ 
precated as is the universal planting of them, 
regardless of the unsuitability of position, to 
which are due the miserable specimens that we 
so frequently see. Anyone who has walked 
through some of tjie suburbs of London end 
seen the wretched “ everbrown* ” which “ orna¬ 
ment ” the gardens, and has oompared them with 
the beautiful flourishing Horse (Jhestnut, Limes, 
Planes, Sycamores, Robinias, Ac., in the same 
neighbourhood, must deplore the f&ot that 
planters should prefer “ decaying tenderness u 
to the robust beauty which is available; but 
still it is wrong to deny that evergreens in their 
proper place are valuable. In beauty, a decid¬ 
uous tree is, without doubt, superior; the new 
leaves in spring are greener and fresher than 
those of the evergreen ; the tints of autumn are 
brighter, and the form is not so stiff; but when 
winter comes round, it is surely pleasant for the 
eye, tired of bare boughs, to rest upon the 
dark green of the Cypresses, and Pines, and 
other similar trees, placed in tasteful groups 
here and there. I know a beautiful public park 
—in a favoured locality, it is true—where there isa 
good collection of trees and shrubs. In spring, 
summer, and autumn, a fine Horse Chestnut 
avenue, near whichgood specimens of many beau¬ 
tiful summer-leafing trees and shrubs are to be 
found, is the favourite promenade; but in winter, 
a beautiful grove of evergreen trees and bushes is 
more highly thought of. Let us, by all means, 
out down bad specimens; it would be better 
to have no vegetation at all than to grow (!) 
some of the fearful Araucarias scattered about 
in London suburban gardens ; but let us not be 
too hasty ;—variety is the charm of a garden, 
and where Conifers do well, by all means let us 
judiciously avail ourselves of them to make oar 
gardens more beautiful by making them more 
varied.—S t. P. B. 

The Mountain Ash.— This popular tree 
already makes a goodly show with its berries, 
not only under the most favourable conditions, 
but also when in wild and exposed spots, and as 
a direct contrast to that, even in the smoke of 
towns, where, in many cases, the coral-red 
berries serve to lighten up some otherwise dnU 
and sombre spot. The Mountain Ash, indeed, 
is well worthy the attention of planters for 
ornament, as it is perfectly hardy, by no means 
particular as to soil or situation, and is very 
handsome in foliage, flower, and fruit, as well 
as in the general contour of the specimen. In 
spring, just as the young foliage is developed, 
and the tree studded with clusters of wnite 
blossoms, it arrests attention as a most orna¬ 
mental object, while, as above-mentioned, this 
is surpassed in autumn when the fruit is ripe. 
There is also a variety with yellow berries, 
which is somewhat uncommon, but none the 
less valuable from an ornamental point of view. 
The wood of the Mountain Ash, or Rowan, is 
fine-grained, hard, and may be used for a 
variety of purposos.—T. 

The golden-leaved Laburnum is a 
vigorous variety of one of the most deservedly 
popular and beautiful of our flowering trees. 
What a wealth of colour the different Labur¬ 
nums afford ! Very slightly varying shades of 
yellow, it is true, form the extent of their range 
in this respect, but they differ considerably m 
habit, in the size of the individual flowers, the 
length of the pendent racemes, and also in 
foliage characters. Of oourse, the strange 
vagaries of the variety Adami,with the reddish- 
purple, the smaller flowered purple, and the 
ordinary golden racemes, all produced by one 
and the same individual, are not taken into 
account at this moment. The form with golden 
leaves is a decided acquisition among orna¬ 
mental trees. An interesting fact in connection 
with this variety, and one well illustrating the 
influence of the scion on the stock, came under 
my notice some years ago. A considerable 
number of the common Scotch Laburnum had 
been budded with the golden-leaved form, and 
from some cause or other many of the bade did 
not take. In the course of the season, however, 
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there “failure*” produced golden-leaved shoots 
at some distance on the sterna below where the 
bud had been inserted. As it was desirable and 
important to work up a stock of the golden 
form, this unexpected source was largely drawn 
upon for a supply of buds, and the fear that 
plants so obtained would revert to the common 
green-leaved form, proved without foundation. 
They were in every respect quite as good as 
those procured in what we may call the legiti¬ 
mate way.—G. N. 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CBDAR AT “THK ROOKERY,” BROMLEY COMMON. 

The scene shown in the engraving is in the 
grounds of “The Rookery,” Bromley-common, 
Kent, the residenoe of Mr. Charles Loyd 
Norman. This garden, like some others in the 
neighbourhood, has great attraotivencss, from 
its delightful situation and its natural features, 
which former owners, no less than the present 
one, have not been slow to take adv intage of. 
The ornamental timber is exceptionally doe, and 


continued to grow as if fully joined to the 
parent stem, instead of being half tom off. Few 
trees exceed in gracefulness the Cedar of 
Lebanon, and while the memory reveres its 
antiauity, the eye is never tired of beholding 
its elegant form, or admiring its deep shade of 
oolour, which never seems to vary. A. P. J. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tomatoes in the open air.— In the south 
of England, the Tomato will ripen its fruit, in 
ordinary summers, on warm borders, grown like 
Dahlias, with one or two shoots tied to stakes, 
and if accorded the benefit of a wall a good lot 
of ripe fruit may be relied on in September and 
October. If the green fruits are hung up in a 
warm nlaoe, a supply may generally be had 
until (Jhristmas. The main causes of failure 
are briefly these: not sowing or planting 
soon enough, and, above all, not keeping the 
growths pinched, pruned, and regulated so as to 
get the full benefit of our short and very pre¬ 
carious summer. The sowing should be done 


only be dug up when the soil is dry. If the 
weather is not suitable, let the harvesting of 
them stand over until it is so. The different 
sorts should be lifted as they ripen. For in¬ 
stance, at the present time the haulm of mid- 
season varieties has mostly died down, and the 
tubers may be dug up at once ; if left until 
the late ones are ripe, to get them “all up 
together,” they may not be harvested so well. 
Not a week passes from the beginning of July 
until the middle of October in which some kind 
is not taken up. This ultimately lightens the 
work, and is an advantage should a wet autumn 
set in. Where many Potatoes are required, the 
garden may not be capable of supplying 
them all, and a few acres may have to be 
planted in a field. To save labour, these 
may be dug up by means of a plough ; but in 
the garden no mode is better than the old- 
fashioned way of using a good fork. There are 
flat-pronged ones made for the purpose, which 
are better than the ordinary sharp steel fork. 
New hands at digging up Potatoes generally put 
the fork into the soil too near the tubers, thus 
often injuring the very best of them ; but a little 



Oca Riadbss’ T iacbtb attoxs : Cedar at “ The Rookerv,’' Bron ley-common. F om a Photograph taken by Mr. A. P. Jackson, 

of 7, Canno'n-itieet, and Bromley, Kent 


the Cedar, which is the principal object in the 
picture, is of singular beauty—a beauty, alas ! 
which one fears it may soon lose, for the 
situation is exposed to the south-west gales, 
and that, too, on the finest side of the tree, 
while the other side has, to a great extent, 
already succumbed. Whether it is that these 
Cedars outgrow their strength, or that these 
trees only last a certain number of years 
—for all the finest old trees of this class 


appear to have been planted about the same 
time, about one hundred years ago—I know 
not; at any rate, one would, if possible, avoid 
what is, perhaps, the real fact—viz., that, for 
some unexplained reason, the limbs produced 
are too heavy for the parent stock, and at the 
first impulse break away from it. Curious it is, 
though, how tenacious of life these Cedars 
are ; one in particular I recall to mind, at Car- 
shalton, in Surrey, to be seen from the road,over¬ 
hanging Sir Christopher Wren’s bridge over the 
Wandle river there, where the tree seems to have 
split asunder, having burst the iron bands which 
in vain tried to prevent the catastrophe, and 
then each limb, supported in some instances by 


poles, and, in others, ey&ftesting on 
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in March, and the seedlings should be good practice will soon make anyone understand the 
sturdy plants with plenty of bloom when planted proper way in which to insert the fork. As a 
out in May. Then the growths must be kept rule, it should be put in a little at the side of 
pinched in closely, and as soon as sufficient j the hillock, and rather deep, so as to lift the 
fruits are set for a crop, cutaway all superfluous whole of the tubers up at once. Mere surface 
flowers or foliage. It is waste of force to let a digging, or careless work, will result in many of 
crowd of young foliage and fruits keep growing the tubers, especially the small ones, being 
and robbing the plants, and then to cut it off left in the soil, and these will proves great pest 
later in the season. This has been by no means the following season. The ground may not be 
a favourable season for open-air Tomatoes, but planted again with the same sort, and those left 
where proper attention has been paid to them behind from the previous year will prow up, and 
the fruit is already changing colour, and, with a thus the stock will become mixed. Clean 
fine September, the owner may yet get a well- digging is the only way to avoid this. When 
ripened crop. But in too many cases one finds both soil and weather are dry at digging time, 
the finest bunches of fruit completely over- , little or no earth sticks to the tubers, and it 
shadowed by a dense mass of sappy shoots and can easily be seen which are sound and which 
small fruits that cannot possibly be of any use. not. It is a mistake to leave one diseased tuber 
Those having such should lose no time in along with the sound ones. It is a good plan to 
getting their plants oarefully thinned out, so sort Potatoes before storing them. All the large 
that the fruits set early may get the benefit of ones should be put away for use, and the small 
sun and air. If the soil is dry, water freely, ones should be retained for seed and for other 
but do not wet the fruit or foliage, as the disease purposes. In the case of new sorts, I would 
that attacks our Potatoes is also very destructive advise that a few of the tubers be boiled, and 
to Tomatoes.—J. Groom, Gosport. the quality tested before saving them for seed. 

In harvesting Potatoes, one of the first j None not of good quality should be used. Seed 
and most Important rules is, that they should Potatoes are not injured through being greened 
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by exposure to light, but those for eating must 
always be kept in the dark, to prevent this 
happening ; therefore, as soon as they are dry 
they should be stored away in a place from 
which light is excluded. Where this can only 
be partially done, they must be covered with 
straw or hay. Our fruit room is on a second 
storey, with a dark shed on the ground floor, 
and this shed we And an admirable place for the 
storage of all kinds of roots. In wet seasons, 
when the crops must be taken up, we spread the 
tubers out in an open shed for a few days to 
dry, and then store them. The seoret of good 
preservation is, in short, dryness.—C. 

“Mummy Peas.” —I noticed the article in 
Gardening under the above heading. I think 
“ E. M. C.” must have got hold of a bad sort. 

1 had a few given me in the spring by a naval 
officer, and planted them in a single line 

2 inches apart. They came away very well. I 
had them stuck with sticks about 4 feet high. 
The haulm grew to the top, stalks large and 
flat, and I noticed nothing particular about the 
blossoms. The pods branched out round the 
top (not one down the stalk, like other Peas). 
I had some dressed; they were very green, 
sweet, and very like other Marrow Peas. I 
have a good qaantity dried for seed next year. 
—Weymouth. 


17808.— Grass-grown walks.— The gravel walks in 
my garden are quite green with the Grass that, in spite of 
salting, &o., continues to come through. I recently had 
the old gravel stubbed up. and a new coating put on ; but 
the Grass comes just as thickly. Will readers who manage 
to get clean paths tell me what I can do to kill Grass 
effectually ?—G. E. B. 

17807.— Hoya oamosa producing seed.— Will 
any reader tell me if this plant has ever seeded before ? I 
have had a fine seed-pod on my plant, and it is quite ripe. 
Will it be like the old plant or not, and what time is the 
best to sown it?—W. T. The teed it bett town at toon 

at ripe. It it not a common occurrence for thit plant to 
produce seed.— Ed. 

17808.— Imitation Grass for model.— I have been 
ereoting a small model cf a gentleman's house, size 19 
inches long by 10 inches wide. I have now got to the 
laying out of the lawn, and am at a loss to know what to 
get to imitate Grass. It must be something artificial. I 
should feel greatly obliged if some kind reader would help 
me out of my difficulty.—0. F. A. 

17809.—A householder’s difficulty,—Will some 
reader tell me In what way I oah act ? I have been with¬ 
out water to a closet for the past 12 months, the supply- 
pipe being broken. I have asked the landlord to repair it 
each time I pay my quarter’s rent, and on other occasions 
he has promised to repair it; but has not done so. Am I 
compelled to pay any rent that is due, or can I leave the 
house without giving notice to quit?— Thx Yalh. 

17810. — Grubs on Cabbages. — Will anyone 
kindly tell me how to exterminate, orin the future prevent, 
a swarm of green grubs that have taken possession of a 
patch of Savoys and late Cabbages. A fortnight ago the 
plants looked perfection, but now they are completely 
perforated, and in some cases the hearts are entirely eaten 
out I have pulled some up, and found the roots very 
dubbed. Would this have affected the growth later on ? 
—P. B. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—Queries and antwert me interted in 
free cf charge fcorretpcndenttfoUow therulet 
here laid down for their guidance. All communicationt 
for insertion should be clearly and concittly written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor cf Gar- 
imnxs, 97, Southamptonstreet, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the publibhrr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear m mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
wen be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


17796.— Growing Violas.— Will any reader kindly 
tell me how to grow Violas as a border? Mine, planted in 
June, get smaller each week.—O. H., Dublin. 

17796.— Making self-acting fountain.— Would 
any reader kindly tell me how to make a self-acting foun¬ 
tain, suitable for a Fern case?-G. Lociiukad, Qlasgoio. 

17797. — Green-centred Ranunculuses. — Will 
any reader kindly tell me why my Indian Ranunculuses 
show green hearts, and what can be done to prevent this 
defect 7 —Minnie. 

17T98.— Leafless Currant bushes.— Can anyone 
inform me why Red Currant bushes lose all their leaves, 
although the branches are oovered with fruit, and whether 
there is any remedy for it?—A. H. 8. 

17799.— Glasses for large cut flowers.—Can 
readers inform me where I can obtain the new square, 
plain glass receptacles for holding large specimens of out 
flowers, such as Dahlias, Ac. ?—Gso. Bbal. 

17800.— Heating vinery.— I have built a greenhouse, 
19 by 11, 6 feet high at the front, rising to Ilf feet at the 
back. Will some reader kindly tell me what length of 
3-lnch pipe will heat it —my for Yine and plants?— 
A. O. C. 

17801.— Berries of the Golden Elder.—I have 
several Golden Elders, bearing large bnnches of berries. 
Will it l>e perfectly save to use these berries for making 
Elderberry wine.—W. Robinson. *\ Yes; these can be 
used for the purpose.— Ed. 

17802.—Hardy flowers all the year round.—I 
have a Grass garden containing twenty-three beds. I am 
anxious to have flowers in my beds every month in the 
year except December and January. Will some readers 
kindly advise me how to manage this ? My garden is well 
heltered on every side.—Y ouqual. 


17803.—Quick-growing Rose.—I should bs glad to 
earn the name of a perfectly hardy and rapid-growing 
climbing Rose (red; but should prefer one not of a purplish 
shade), which will quickly cover a stone house. The 
aspect may be called easterly, but looks very slightly to 
tiie north. — Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 

17304.—Vine and flowering plants together,— 
Will someone kindly give me a list of nice plants (hat I 
could grow in a heated house, 19 by 11, with a Yine (prob¬ 
ably Hamburgh) at one end ? Particulars as to the re¬ 
quired temperature and general hints on management will 
be valued, as I am a oomplete novice.—A. O. 0. 


17805.— Utilising staging !ln vinery,— I have a 
vinery, 40 feet long and 12 feet wide, in which are eight 
good productive Vines; it Is well fitted up with staging 
the whole length. Will any reader kindly suggest to me 
the best mode of utilising this staging to iqake the house 
ook effective and without mjurr 
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17811.— Liquid ammonia for slugs.— I should be 
very glad to enow from "T. B.” if the preparation of 
liquid ammonia that he recommends in a recent number for 
killing slugs, will penetrate the clay, and kill them there ; 
or if watering the plants with the preparation mentioned 
will keep the slugs from attacking the plants ? I have 
been persecuted by slugs, and have tried every means to 
save my seedlings in spring from them, and have lost 
more than 50 per oent. every year.—N. M. G. 

17812.— Geraniums in cool greenhouse.— Why 
do Geraniums in a cool greenhouse not bloom as well as 
those in the garden ? Should they get water every day ?— 
C. H. ,*» There may be many reasons for the difference 
in the blooming of the two sets of plants. Perhaps those 
in the greenhouse are shaded, while in the open air the 
flowers get plenty of sunheat and light, which would in¬ 
duce free-flowering. The outdoor conditions should, as far 
as possible, be imitated under glass. Give water when 
the plants require it.— Ed. 

17818.—Planting Primroses upside down,— 
Will anyone kindly tell me whether the popular theory is 
correct that Primroses and Cowslips become coloured by 
being planted upside down ? If so, are the roots to be 
deeply covered with soil?—M. 8. P. ♦ We certainly do 
not believe it, and cannot imagine what leads people to 
think so. We have been told that it is possible to get a 
black Pose by grafting on the Black Currant, and the 
recent Darwinian talk has given rise to a number of 
ideas scarcely less remarkable, but certainly not based on 
fact.—E d. 

17814.— Malformed Gloxinias.— I am much disap¬ 
pointed in my Gloxinia blooms this year, so many having 
oome distorted in form. The foliage is exoellent, and the 
buds were amply set on most plants. 8ome have given 
splendid bloom; but others have thrown malformed 
flowers. I am quite ignorant of the cause of this, as some 
of those plants throwing distorted blooms bore flowers of 
excellent form last year. Can any experienoed reader 
suggest a cause for tbis ? I have used most of my bulbs 
these three years ; but am led to believe that they will last 
six or seven with good culture.— Oxon. 

17815.—Rose Reye d’Or not blooming.—I pur¬ 
chased in the autumn of 1884 a few dozen Roses, amongst 
them a RAve d'Or, whioh 1 planted on the gable of my 
cottage, which has a western exposure. 1 planted this 
Rose to have the advantage of the heat from the kitchen 
fire, which is considerable. All my Roees have done 
fairly well, bloomiBg pretty freely, with the exception of 
RAve d’Or, whioh has never bloomed, although growing 
luxuriantly, having shoots this year upwards of 4 feet 
long. Can any Rose-growers explain why this should be, 
seeing that the plant is so healthy and doing well, so far as 
growth is oonoerned ?— Mid Lanark. 

17816.— Planting under Larches.—I have an acre 
of Larohes adjoining my garden, about twenty-five years 
old, and SO feet high, with small tops touohlngone another, 
and 20 feet bare to the branohee I oan only thin them 
gradually, or they would not stand against the wind. 
Under them grow only brambles and nettles, and they are 
anything but an ornament to my grounds. I shall be much 
obliged if any readers oan inform me what I should plant 
underneath them, either for appearanoe or profit ? Iam 
willing to plant any Grass, shrub, or tree, ana to dig up all 
the ground and manure It, as may be necessary, and snail 
not grudge expense, nor mind waiting a few years for a 
picturesque result—Pixus Larix. 

17817.—Vigorous Mareohal Niel Roses.— Mine 
have made very strong shoots this rear, 10 feet and 12 feet 
in length. A friend tells me that hers did the same a few 
weeks ago, and the shoots got mildewed and died directly 
afterwards. My tree is in a greenhouse, and gets plenty of 
light and air; it flowered well this spring, but I have pre¬ 
vented its flowering later to economise strength for making 
new wood, and to make it flower early next year. Can any¬ 
one tell me whether it is a oommon thing for Marshal Niel 
Roses to die after making exceptionally long shoots, and 
whether I could shorten them? The Rose has had liquid 
manure (weak) through the summer about once a week.— 
A.JH. 8. **» It is very uncommon for a Marshal Niel Rose 
to die after making long vigorous growth. Such signs of 
health and vigour are favourable to next year's blooming, 
if the wood is in a light position so as to be well ripened 
Lay the shoots in fuu length , or nearly so, and thin toil 
to plenty of blossoms next year.— H. 


17818.—Growing white hardy J a mine.—1 shall 
be glad to receive directions for producing bloom of tbs 
white Jasmine. In London one sees this plant growing 
apparently luxuriantly; but very seldom does it bloom. 
I am about planting, and would like to do better, and I 
trust that the directions of some reader who grows it well 
will enable me to do so.—A jiatwjr, Holloway. 

17819. — Large-leaved Begonias. — Will some 
reader of Gardkxino kindly tell me something of the 
treatment of the dark, handsome-leaved Begonias? I 
have three or four varieties, and latterly they have fallen 
away, and do not have handsome, rich colours as formerly 
Even young plants produoed from the old ones, with boom 
roots attached, almost disappeared during the summer 
time, and now are throwing up only sickly leaves. I have 
potted them in ordinary stuff—well-rotted manure, leaf- 
mould, sand, and turf-mould. Is this correct, and do 
they require much watering, or the reverse? Is shade 
good for them ? Mine is a very hot greenhouse in summer, 
and was not shaded at ail this year. I should also like to 
know if they require frequent potting or not.—N. M. G. 

17820.— Crop from small garden.— Will some one 
kindly give me the following information : Is It possible 
to grow sufficient Cabbages, Beans, Peas, Gooseberries, 
Currants, and, perhaps, Raspberries, for three persons, on 
a piece of ground, 24 feet by 16 feet. If so, the names of 
the most suitable kinds would greatly oblige— Anxious, 
New Cross. **«. “ Anxious," who tells us he is an amateur, 
expects too much. It would, we should say, be absolutely 
impossible to grow anything at all, if such a mixture were 
attempted on such a small plot of ground. He should 
devote it entirely to vegetables, and these should be of few 
kinds, and the light ought certainly not to be interrupted 
by bushes of any kind. If he can grow perfect Cabbages 
enough for three people all the year round from the plot 
he ought to be satisfied.— Ed. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
cure given , but readers cure invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

17821.— Malt-dust as manure (Beginner).—Y ob 
malt-dust is a useful manure. 

17822.— Yarrow, or Milfoil, on lawn (Alpha).— 
Your best plan is to dig out the weed. 

17S28.—Thrips on Vines (T. Carded).—As you can¬ 
not fumigate, syringe with Tobacco-water or any other in- 
sectioide. 

17824. — Caterpillars on Chrysanthemums 
(Harry).— There is no better way of getting rid of them 
than hand-picking. 

17825.—" Agave spiralis ” (Sunflower).— Agaves are 
not Cacti, but belong to the Amar liid family. We do not 
know Agave spiralis. 

17826.— Hints on graftic ft (i ung Beginner).—You 
will find useful hints on the su . eat in an article in Gar¬ 
dening for March 20th. 

17827.— House refuse (M. A. L Yes; you may 
use house refuse in the garden generally ; but use it oare- 
fully. Mix it with water. 

17828.— Repairing garden hose (J. B. R.J.—You 
will find directions how to repair a garden hose in our 
issue of May 16th, 1885 (p. 136). 

17829.— Seedling Carnation (Mrs. P. HicHey).— 
Certainly, the Carnation is peouliar in colour—we do not 
remember to have seen it before. 

17830.— Clematis for cool house ( Cheorwi).— 
Clematis indivisa lobata will suit you. We do not know 
a good blue (not purple) Clematis. 

17831.—Turfing Grass plot (Anxious).—The work 
may be carried out at any time during the winter, when 
it is not frosty or excessively wet. 

17832.— Suckers on Roses (M. M. W./.—U the 
suckers are thrown out by the stock on which the Rose is 
worked, the sooner they are out away the better. 

17833.—Different coloured Carnations on one 
plant (X. A. P .).—It is not an uncommon thing to And 
a Carnation plant producing flowers of various ooiours. 

17834.— Aphis on Broccoli (Lieut.-Col. <?.).—!til 
not at all unusual for a Brooooll plant to be so infested ia 
dry weather. The insects will disappear when rain comes. 

17835.— Night-blooming Stock (M. s. P.).— Tbs 
culture of the night-blooming Stock offers no more diffi¬ 
culties, we think, in an inland than in a seashore district. 

17836.—Raising Ice-plants (North London).— The 
beet wav in your case to propagate Mesembryantnemum 
crystallinum (the Ice-plant) is by seeds sown in the Bpring. 

17837.— Plan of hardy plant border (A. B. G.\— 
A plan of a hardy plant border, showing the bloom during 
the different seasons, was published in Gardening of 
Dec. 8th, 1883. 

17838. —Carnation seedUng (W. Wade) l—T he 
bloom was much faded ; as far as we could Judge, it is a 
satisfactory bloom to be produced in the oentre of a large 
town. 

17839.— Liquid manure (D. M. L.J.— Yes; von oan 
use liquid from a oesspool in cases where the application 
of liquid manure is advised ; but you should dilute it 
freely. 

17840.— Insects on Rose-tree (South Yorkshire).— 
—We cannot tell you how to get rid of them unless we 
know what they are. Send us seme specimens, and repeat 
your question. 

17841.— Manure-water for Cinerarias (N. M. G.y. 
—Yes ; you can with advantage give manure-water to 
Cinerarias and Primulas when the plants are in rigorous 
growth and well rooted. 

17842. — Araucaria exoelsa (M. A. A).—Your 
plant is Araucaria exoelsa. It will not stand the winter 
out-of-doors, and should be removed into the greenhouse 
before that season arrives. 

17843.— The monstrous White Lily (A. N. 
Leatham, Cirencester).— You have got what is known as 
LUinm candid urn monstrosum. This is the only way" in 
whioh it flowers, and your plants will not improve. You 
had better get fresh bulbs of the typioal kind from a good 
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17844.— 1 Transplanting Oarrtmt- t r ooo (Flore, 
Northa*nptonskire).—lt they are strong or mature bushes, 
with ripened buds, and if the work of transplanting is 
done carefully, they will bear fruit next year. 

17845.—Carbolic acid and plants (Alf. Carter).— 
'Carbolic acid, placed under plants in the way described by 
M W. C.,” on page 833 (for the purpose of driving away 
green fly), is not likely to injure them. 

17846.— Name of Carnation (E. Norris).—As we 
rotate under the heading “Names of Plants,” we do not 
name florists’ flowers. They should be sent to nurseries, 
where there are the means of comparison. 

17847.— Double Gloxinias (Telegraphic ).—Some 
Semi-double Gloxinias have been raised ; but we have seen 
no double Gloxinias, nor do we think they would be valu¬ 
able, as they would not be nearly so beautiful as the single 
blooms. 

17848.—Gloire de Dijon Bose not blooming 
(River Tyne).—The probability is that you have over¬ 
stimulated the plant. Withhold the manure-water, and 
prune in winter or spring ; you may then expect a good 
crop next year. 

17849.— Lemon-scented Verbena (Pollock).— 
Tour plant is the Lemon-soented Verbena (Aloysia dtrio- 
dora). You must send us a larger specimen, and tell us 
Abe conditions under which the plant Is growing, and then 
we will try to help you. 

17850.— Destroying heaps of weeds (W. C.).— 
Tee ; you oan burn them, if you like. Get them as dry as 
possible, mix some straw with, and pour paraffin over, 
-them ; then set fire to the heaps, ana afterwards spread 
the awes on the ground. 

17851.—Pig culture'^- D. M.\— Give the trees plenty 
Of heat and moisture, and they will ripen a second crop for 
you. Let them take their rest in the natural season—the 
winter. As regards the inconvenient growth, tie down the 
branches, or cut them in. 

17862.— Heating greenhouse (A. GdOagly ).—in 
Gardening, December 5th and 12th, you will find articles 
examining the merits of the different systems of heating 
from the points of view of efficiency ana eoonomy. These 
will give you the information you Beek. 

1785a—Liquid manure (A. J. W.y— You can make 
liquid manure from the droppings of various animals, 
rut them in a bag in a cask of water, and move it about 
occasionally. You can use any of the artificial manures 
advertised in Gardening as a substitute, if desired. 

17854.— Vegetable Marrows decaying (Wtndl— 
Your Marrows decay because the soil is too rich, and tney 
have been over-watered. Give less water, and the richness 
of the soil will not then matter much. In addition, keep 
the growth within reasonable bounds—thin the shoots out 

17855.— Nertera depreesa (C. Wilson).— This is a 
pretty little New Zealand plant, one of the Rubiaoes. It 
may be grown in the open air ; but requires a little pro¬ 
tection during very cold weather. Propagated by divi- 
tion. The flowers are insignificant; but the berries very 
pretty. 

17856.— Grapes withering (Yoxtghal ).—You give us 
no information that may enable us to form an opinion as 
to the cause of the failure; you merely say they are 
withering, and ask us why. Send us some specimens, and 
tell us how you have treated the Vine, and we will try to 
help you. 

17867.— Green flowers (K.).— You are mistaken; 
there are many green flowers. Many trees have flowers of 
that colour. There is a green Hellebore, and some time 
ago a correspondent sent us a green Primrose. Petunias 
slten produce flowers such as you describe—green, with a 
veining of crimson. 

17858 — Gardening books (Ramy B .).—You have 
sacrificed clearness to nrevity, and we are not sure what 
It is you want. The “ English Flower Garden ” contains 
descriptions of hardy flowers and instructions as to culti¬ 
vation, and Mr. Baines’ “Greenhouse and Stove Plants” 
deals with indoor plants. 

17859.— Bark of Apple-tree eaten (S. S.y— The 
Injury was probably caused by rabbits, hares, or water- 
wato, or perhaps by a goat, which is a devouring fiend in a 
garden. As the bark is eaten away on one side only, you 
may save the tree by covering the naked part with so ms 
Active material, such as a mixture of oow-dung and 
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17860 —Lawn tennis court (R. S.).— If the ground 
lb fairly level, and is well rolled, it will be suitable fos 
lawn tennis playing ; but, if a perfect tennis lawn Is de¬ 
sired, it must be specially made. In Gardening for 
July 4th last year you will find an article on the subject, 
‘in which full direotions how to make such a lawn are 
given. 

17861.—Beet hardy climbing Convolvuluses 
( Amateur). —The best of the hardy climbing Oonvoivuluses 
are the large white Bind-weed (Convolvulus dahuricus), 
0. pubescens fl.-pl., the South European rosy Convolvulus 
1(0. alth&oides), and O. sylvaticus. Some of these are 
figured in the “ English Flower Garden.” We shall prob¬ 
ably illustrate this genus before long. 

17862.—Forcing Vines (J.).— Yes; forcing has in all 
case a weakening tendency upon plants, and particularly 
so with Vines. The forcing of Vines is best carried out 
only by those who have had experience in Grape growing, 
and it is the safest plan for an amateur to do as you 
suggest—grow them without heat. Simpeon’s book on 
the Vine, published by Routiedge, will meet your wants. 

17863.—Gardening instructions for novices 
(Ignoramus , Dublin).— Explain more fully what it is you 
want. The articles under the heading of “ The Coming 
Week's Work" give direotions each week as to the opera¬ 
tions that should be carried out in the next. If this does 
not give you the information that you desire, write again, 
but state your address, and we will see how far we can 
meet your views. 

17864.—Cheap heating apparatus (Amateur, 
Amersham). —We cannot recommend the goods of any 
particular firm. If you look in Gardening from time to 
time you will find advertisements of different kinds of 
heating apparatus, and will be able to select a suitable one 
from among them. If you wish aid in mn-Hny » selection, 
read the articles on the rabbet in the numbers for 
December 5th and 12th last./' T T _ 
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17866.— Culture Of Ixias (A. F„ Co. Waterford).— 
Plant the bulbs in September, and protect during winter. 
After the leaves have turned yellow protect from wet, so 
as to thoroughly ripen the bulbs, ana you can either lift 
them or leave them in the ground. 

17866. - Rules of horticultural societies 
(A. B. CJ.-Of course, it is wrong that a society should 
strictly enforce a particular rule against one exhibitor 
while relaxing it for the benefit of others ; but we do not 
think any good would result from a discussion of the 
matter, whioh has been alluded to in former numbers. 
Please note that you have omitted to send us your address, 
and, therefore, have not oompliod with our rules. 

17887 .—Window! gardening (J. J. Fox).— The 
only way to make vour plants strong Is to treat them 
properly, and give, them the proper positions ; and your 
failure must have been due to some error in treatment. 
We do not remember what plants you mentioned in the 
query previously sent; but we should advise you to grow 
such things as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, large-leaved 
Begonias, and Ferns; and, if you follow the directions 
given in the articles on window gardening that have 
recently appeared, you will probably suoceea. We have 
no experience of Campanulas growing in rooms in winter, 
exoept the little one often seen in cottage windows— C. 
fragflis, which, in fact, does better in a window than any¬ 
where else. 

17868. — Destroying woodlice (Alpha). — Very 
many notes have appeared from time to time respecting 
woodlice, and reference to back numbers, by the aid of the 
index, would put you in possession of the information 
that you desire. Diere is no wholesale way of killing 
woodlice. Traps are very useful, and, if you persevere, 
you will eventually considerably reduce the numbers, and 
render them incapable of doing much harm. They are 
very fond of horse-droppings in a half-dried state. Put 
some of these in pots among the plants, empty them onoe 
a-week into boiling water, and put in some more of the 
same material. Dry Moss and earth will do instead of the 
droppings. You oan boil Parenlps in water, into whioh a 
little arsenio is put, and place them about the spots In¬ 
fested with woodlice; but the danger of resort to this 
method is obvious. 

17869.— Fruit trees not bearing (ignoramus).— 
Lift the fruit trees as soon as the leaves show signs of 
ripeness, and replant, without any more pruning of the 
roots than is unavoidable in a careful performance of the 
work.—H. 

17870.— Removing old Vines (York).— Cut the old 
Vines back to within 4 feet of the bottom, and take a very 
light crop next year. Do everything possible to encourage 
root-action. The removal of old Vines to a new house, 
especially as regards the future, is an expedient of very 
doubtful value.—H. 

17871.— Unfruitful Pear-tree (W. WJ.—Dig a 
trenoh, 5 feet from the tree, all round, and work under 
the roots, lifting their extremities a little nearer the sur¬ 
face. If the work is done at onoe, it will probably convert 
some of the wood-buds into blossom-buds for next year. 
There need not be any pruning of the roots beyond what 
is unavoidable in oarrylng out the operation.—H. 

17872.— Qualifications of show Cucumbers 
(T. W.). —They should be from 18 inches to 20 inches lODg, 
with a short, well-formed handle, the point to be of medium 
thlokness, and of a deep green oolour, still retaining the 
oloeed-up flowers at the end. If a brace of long, thin 
Cucumbers were pitted against a brace of short, thick 
ones, the former should win, though a Cucumber should 
not be cut until It has attained perfect development, so 
long as it retains its freshness.—H. 

17873 —Geranium leaves Injured (America).— 
From the nature of the holes, and the general appearance 
of the leaves, I do not think your Geranium leaves have 
been attacked by any insect. I believe the holes are 
formed in the same manner as those in Peach leaves, the 
cause of which, however, as far as I can make out, is un¬ 
known. Your suggestion as to position Is probably 
oorrect. Can you, by carefully oomparing the position, 
Ac., of the affected and non-affected plants, find out any¬ 
thing to elucidate this matter ? If you oan, I should be 
very interested to hear the result of your investigations.— 
G. S. S. 

17874.— Saving Potato seeds ( C . D.y— Gather the 
apples when ripe, and keep them till the seeds can easily 
be washed from the pulp; then dry, and place in a paper 
bag tiU spring. Sow in April, thinly, in shallow drills, and 
transplant about 9 Inches apart, when large enough, into 
rows—2 feet apart. The usual culture suitable for 
Potatoes must be carried out during summer, and the 
produce lifted in autumn, and kept separate, with some 
distinguishing mark fixed to each. The tubers will vary 
In size, probably from the size of large Peas to that of an 
egg. Sometimes the seeds are sown in boxes in the green¬ 
house, and transplanted when the weather permits.—H. 

17875.—Pruning Gooseberry bushes (igno¬ 
ramus).— The Gooseberry bushes may be pruned now by 
thinning out the young wood, if very thick. Prune only 
to let in sun and air. In pruning Gooseberry bushes, the 
first thing to look to is to remove the branches dragging 
on the ground, having regard to the symmetry of the 
bushes; then open out the centre by cutting out all shoots 
crossing from one side to the other ; then finally thin out 
the young wood regularly all over the bush, at the same 
time leaving in plenty of young wood to bear fruit next 
year. Gooseberry bushes that are severely pruned very 
often fail to bear ; but, where plenty of young wood is left, 
the foliage protects the blossoms, and there are always 
plenty of berries.—H. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
quest tons, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
ansioered in the fast number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents . 

Alf rone.—We cannot reoommend the goods of any par¬ 
ticular firm, and advise you to consult the advertisements 
and articles on the subject, that have appeared in Garden- 

ns.- E. S.—We cannot publishyour request, exoept as 

an advertisement—J. H. B. and F. W. Levi.— Next week. 


NAMES OF PLANTS* 

Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plants to 5s 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists? flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means o 
comparison at hand. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruit sen 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed ; to the Editor, 37, Bouthamptonstreet, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants, — Mrs. Anderson. —8partium Jun 
ceum (Spanish Broom); plants oan be raised from seed. 

See number for August 14th.- Mrs. Brooke. —Catalpa 

syrlngsofolia.- Woodlands.— Statioe lstifolia.- A. a., 

North Notts.— Eryngium alplnum ; Hellanthua scaber 
the Latin name for Gardeners’. Garters, or Ribbon Grass, Is 
given in Miller’s “ English Names of Plants” as Phalaris 
arundinaoea variegata. In Gardening, April 3rd, you 

find an engraving of the Great Reed (Arundo Donax).- 

E. F. L .—Centaurea suaveolens; Ferns are Adi on turn tor 
mosum (dark stemmed). Polypodium vulgare cambricum, 

Pelltea hastata. Specimens should be numbered.- 

W. H. Harbome. — Linaria purpurea.- P. L. — 1, 

Raphiolepis ovata ; 2, Appears to be variety of No. 1; 3, 

Lysimachia clethroidea: 4, Veronioa longifolia var.- 

Bowmere.— Eryngium alpinum ; Nigella damascena.- 

Saeerdos.— Appears to be Yucca fllamentosa ; but cannot 
be certain without seeing the leaves. S. Lush.— Creep¬ 
ing Jenny (Lysimachia Nummular La); you will find many 

notes about it in back numbers.- B. J - .—Some kind of 

Broom Grass (Bromusl- A. B. G.— Medicago echlnata. 

- John Bearden. —We do not name florists’ flowers ; you 

must send your Fuchsia to a nursery, where there Is 

opportunity of comparison.-Mrs. Leslie.— Cystopteris 

fragilis (Bladder Fern), a native of Britain, and not un¬ 
common.- G. B.— Fern Is Lastrea spinuloea; the others 

are umbelliferous plants, very difficult to name; you must 

send flowers and fruit (dried) at the same time.- J. W. 

—1, Lilium oandidum; 2, L. chalcedonicum; 3, Please send 

another specimen.- J. M. S .—Leycesteria formosa.- 

Nemo. Dublin.— 1, Next week; 2, Ly thrum Salicaria. 

- X. Y. Z. —Draoooephalum stramineum:- Thomas 

Cooper.— We do not name such things as Peas. They 
oan onlv be named by those who have at hand the 

means of comparison.- Mrs. Beer .—Bignonia radicans; 

propagated by cuttings.- G. IP.— 1, Kerria japonica 

fl.-pl.; 2, Lobelia cardinally- A. Jackson.—1, Kleina 

repens ; 2, Appears to be Libonia floribunda ; 3, Aspidistra 

lurida variegata; 4, Acanthus mollis.- Rogburgh.—hog 

Myrtle (Mynca Gale).- Mrs. Bawtree.— The specimen is 

Insufficient. It is quite possible that the two plants may 
be Clematis Flammula, the large leaves being produced at 
the bottom, and the small at the top; but you had better 

wait until bloom is produced, and then send it to us.- 

Hebridian.—l, Gladiolus ramoeus var.; 2, Sedum oppoei- 

tifollum.- M. A. L. —Araucaria excelsa (see oucry 

columns).- John Dinnett.— 1, Adlantum hispidulum ; 

2, Pterls serrulata cristata; 3, Lomaria spicant; 4, Doodia 

caudata- T. Wescombe.— Pteris cretica.- A. B. G. — 

Plants not received.- Geo. Johnson.— Hibiscus syriacus. 

- W. it. T.— Erigeron philadelphicum.- J. C. Tonkin 

—1, 2, 4, Varieties of Atbyrium Filix-fcomlna ; 3, Lastrea 

spinulosa.- U. R. J.— Hyacinthus cand leans.- Sub 

scriber. —Spiraaa Arunous and S. arisefolia.- A. D. L. 

Greenock.—I, Gentiana asdepiadea alba; 2, Hleracium 
aurantiacum; 3, Thalictrum ragosum. 

Names of fruits.— Chapman.—' You must send us a 
good specimen when ripe. A Pear cannot be named in the 

condition of that forwarded.- IP. P. Mendham. —Goose 

berries were decayed, and not in a fit state for naming. 

- Mr. W. H. Miller.— Beauty of Kent.- J. B., Salton. 

—1, Kirke’s; 2, Early Orleans; 3, Looks like common 
Mussel; 4, Appears to be Damas Musqud ; the specimens 
sent of 3 and 4 are not ripe. 


Mountain Awh berries.— Would any 
reader kindly say if these berries are really 
edible, and, if so, give a recipe for making them 
into jelly?—?. M. # * # In Loudon ’a “ Arbo¬ 
retum ” it is stated that “ the fruit of the Mountain 
Ash is greedily devoured by birds; and, in 
various parts of the North of Europe, these 
berries are dried and ground into flour, and 
used, in times of great scarcity, as a substitute 
for the flour made of Wheat.. In Livonia, 
Sweden, and Kamschatka the berries are eaten 
when ripe as fruit, anil a very good spirit is dis¬ 
tilled from them. Evelyn says that ‘ ale and 
beer brewed with these berries, being ripe, is an 
incomparable drink, familiar in Wales.’ In the 
Isle of Java the juice of these berries is used as an 
add for punch.” Perhaps some oj our readers 
will note “ P . M.'s ’ query. —Ed. 

Catalogues received.— Bulbs. Wm. Paul and 
Son, Waltham-cross ; James Veitch and Son. Klng’s-road, 
Chelsea; Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath ; W. Smith and 
Son, 18, Market-street, Aberdeen ; Ant Roozen and Sen, 
Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland (agents, Met tens end 

Co., 3, Cross-lane, St Mary-at-HIll, E.O.).- Daffodils. 

Barr and Son, 12, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C.- 

Roses, Bulbs, Ac. H. A. Wiffin, Belch&mp, Clare, Suffolk. 

- Strawberries, Orchids, Border Carnations. Veitch 

and Son, Chelsea. 

Notice to Correepondents. —Correspondents who 
wish plants named during the summer months are re¬ 
quested to forward specimens properly packed in either 
wooden or tin boxes. We frequently receive plants for 
naming which are so withered as to be absolutely unrecog¬ 
nisable, and the senders are, consequently, disappointed. 
Almost any material should be used for packing in pre¬ 
ference to cotton wool. i fre m 
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ROSES. 

EXHIBITION ANDGARDEN ROSES. 

A Rose show is not the place at which to 
choose varieties for garden decoration ; many 
do so, however, and also select kinds from de¬ 
scriptions given in catalogues, and the result is 
disappointment. I have not a word to say 
against exhibiting Roses, but I know that, 
however beautiful the flowers may be, not 
more than half of them are suitable for the 
general purposes of garden decoration. It 
cannot be too well known that those who ex¬ 
hibit twenty-four and thirty-six distinot 
varieties have a large number of plants from 
which to select, or their chance of getting a 
prize would be very remote. To exhibit Roses 
successfully, one must not only grow a large 
number of varieties, but must grow them well ; 
the position must be open, the soil of the best 
description, and the attention incessant. If it 
were not that exhibition Roses demand and, in 
successful cases, get good culture, many varie¬ 
ties would be altogether worthless for that 
purpose. Take, for instance, Buch sorts as 
Marie Baumann, Reynolds Hole, Marquise de 
Castellane, and Marguerite de St. Amand ; 
plant them in ordinary soil, and give 
them only common-place management, and 
they will be quite worthless, as far as 
exhibition flowers are concerned, the third 
season after planting. Yet, when well-grown 
flowers of these kinds are exhibited, they strike 
everyone with admiration. It would be a great 
gain to lovers of Roses, who are not practically 
acquainted with their cultivation, if they could 
be made to understand how great a difference 
there is between ordinary garden treatment and 
that given them by nurserymen and others who 
are large exhibitors. The trade grower has 
even greater advantages than the most pains¬ 
taking amateur, as his stock is not only young, 
and therefore in the best possible condition as 
regards the production of exhibition flowers, 
but he has a very large number to choose from ; 
the amateur exhibitor, too, necessarily devotes 
much time and attention to his Roses—far 
more, indeed, than the average grower of Roses 
for garden decoration can bestow on them. 
Therefore, no one should be surprised at the 
difference in the quality of the flowers produced 
by these two cultivators for exhibition and that 
of flowers produced by those who can give them 
only ordinary management. The best plan for 
those who cannot rely on their own judgment to 
select varieties for the garden, is to visit a 
garden in which a good collection of Roses is 
grown, and where they are fairly well cared for, 
and if these should have been planted four years, 
or more, they will be a fair criterion of the capa¬ 
bility of the sorts to thrive in another garden, as, 
of course, only those which have made suitable 
growth would be selected. Taunton. 

Double yellow Auriculas becoming 
single. —A question on this point was asked 
by a correspondent in Gardening some time 
ago (query 16835), and has never been answered, 
so far as I have observed. The matter has been 
brought before me in a somewhat similar in¬ 
stance—namely, that of two plants of a yellow 
Auricula that I purchased in spring, and which 
at first produced semi-double, and, later on, 
entirely single bloom. These I planted out, 
and they are now throwing out full, double 
flowers. This variety has foliage quite green, 
and the blossoms are powerfully sweet-scentei. 
I come now to the old double variety—I might 
say, of former days, for the fact that the query 
has not received any reply indicates how scarce 
the plant has become. I have observed a large 
bed of it—don’t be incredulous reader, I am 
now writing of 30 years ago—in a mass of its 
rich bloom, year after year, and that it ever 
becomes single, even by way of a sport, I can¬ 
not believe, as I never observed it do anything 
of the sort, its large, globular pips always 
maintaining their true character. It has one 
drawback—namely, that the flowers are entirely 
without scent, as far as I remember, but the 
foliage is deeply covered with farina, which 
brings out the rich flowers in finer contrast. 
My acquaintance with this splendid old flower 
was rudely, and, up to now, entirely brought to 
a close by the large square of it referred to 
having to make way for ribbons of Yellow 
Calceolarias, Stellas, Tom Thumbs, and other 
latter-day worthies.—T hompson Derry. 
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THE TOOL ROOM. 

The adoption of the rule of “a place for every¬ 
thing, and everything in its place,” will save 
many hours of exertion, many weary steps, not in use, and still exactly in the way, and so as 
and much vexation every year. The tools to be always handy when wc want it in a hurry. 


The author of the second method here shown 
points out that the common hoe is, perhaps, the 
most troublesome small garden or farm implement 
to hang up in the tool-room, out of the way, when 


should not only be in the room, but every 
one should be in its place, where the hand 
may be laid on it in a moment. We give here 



illustrations showing two methods—each of 
which has merits of its own—of arranging tools. 
In the first method, everything is hung up, as 
it is urged that nearly every tool can be 
hung on a spike, or pin, or between two large 
nails. If hung perpendicularly, 


Vexation is increased at a fearful ratio if you 
have a dozen of them. The floor of the tool¬ 
room should be kept as free as possible from all 
obstacles to the sweep of the broom. 
Very likely, in a new room you will 
hook the hoes over the edge of the 
plate, or some girt or horizontal 
timber in the framework, and think 
they are nicely fixed. The first time 
you look for your favourite weapon, 
two or three others arc on top of it, 
and their centre of gravity is so 
awkwardly poised that in selecting the 
one you want you fetch them all 
clanging down about your ears. A 
lath nailed across the upright stud¬ 
ding is a little better, but not satis¬ 
factory. After many trials that shown 
in Fig. 3 has been settled upon as the 
best way to dispose of that large class 
of implements with straight handles, 
to which hoes belong. 

Upon the wall of the tool-room, within 



Fig. 2. 


about 6 inches of the floor, affix a strip of inch- 
board, 5 inches wide, shelf-wise. Let this extend 
twice as long as you think at first you will 
need, for it is astonishing how the mop-sticks, 

_ p and broom-handles, and various utensils, that 

they will ' you are not quite ready to fling away, will 
gather upon you when onoe you have 
a place to put them. This narrow 
shelf should have inch-holes, 6 inches 
apart, sunk along its centre, through 
its entire length, bored half-way 
through the board. Also holes rather 
smaller may be bored midway, near 
the edge of the shelf. Above this 
shelf—say 2 feet higher—affi • another, 
6 inches wide, with corresponding 
holes clean through it—the inner holes 
1£ inch, and some of them 1^ inch, for 
larger handles, the beetle, or the iron 
bar. If slots are cut in the back edge 
of each shelf, many things will find a 
place there, where they will always be 
in sight and never in the way. The 
iron wedges, for instance, near the 
beetle ; odd strap hinges and bits of 
iron or wood, that will be sure some 
occupy less room, and may be quickly taken time to be used if where they can be seen in 
down and replaced. Fig. 1 shows the manner time of need. Such tools as hoes, Potato-nooks, 
in which the smaller tools may be thus arranged ; I garden-rakes, long-handled shovels, spades, 
and Fig. 2 exhibits the larger tools hung on the Forks, and the like, drop into their P la< ^® at 
opposite wall of the same room. In order that once, and they will stay there, lhe halt-nole 
each tool may b9 always in its place, the plan in the bottom shelf keeps them steady. Shovels, 

spades, and dung-forks with short 
handles are well hung, ooncave side 
to the wall, upon stout wooden pegs, 
set in a strip of 4-inch stuff cleated 
to the wall of the tool room or stable, 
as shown in Fig. 4. 

How to fix pickaxes and mattocks, 
so that a workman coming in tired, 
with a back-load of tools, would be 
glad to put them in place, was for a 
while a puzzle, but finally the plan 
described for hand-hoes was adopted, 
the holes being made larger, and the 
upper ones of an oval shape, diagonally, 
by boring two holes close together 
with a 2-inch auger. Choppers axes 
come in well between two studs (Fig 5), 
resting the head of the axes askew 
upon a narrow shelf, breast-high, and 
holding the shelves upright by a cleat 
2 feet higher. 

Having tools arranged m this way, 
with variations according to individual 
fancies or necessities, leads to a 
precious ■ wing of time and trouble. S. B. 

17480.— Earwigs, in houses.—Kec<», 
about 4 inches or 6 mohes long, of the hollow 
stems of any plant, plaoed in a horizontal 
position in different parts of the trees in which 
earwigs abound, will trap them. This plan 
might be successful in trapping these pests 
wherever they have their nests. Paraffin oil 
is very destructive and offensive to insects. A 
good dose, perhaps, would prove effectual in 
driving away the earwigs.— Mack. 

Qrigiral from 
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devised by Mr. Townsend Sharpless, of Phila¬ 
delphia, is the best. Hang each tool in its posi¬ 
tion ; then draw its outline accurately on the 
board wall with pencil or chalk, and, with a 
brush dipped in some dark-coloured paint, 
make a distinct representation of the shape of 
the tool. These outlines will not only show 
where the tool should be put, but demonstrate 
at once if any have been left out of place. The 
consciousness that there is such a tell-tale in the 
tool-room, will stimulate any careless labourer 
to return everything which he takes out. 
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yet green they withered and took their de 


DRYING FLOWERS. 

The prettiest dried flowers I have ever seen 
have been done in oommon wadding. The pro¬ 
cess is a very simple one, and requires little 
trouble. The wadding is used instead of 
blotting, or botanioal, paper ; and by its means 
muoh more of the delicate grace and colouring 
of the blossoms is retained than by pressing 
them between paper in the usual way. I have 
seen exquisite collections of alpine plants done 
thus by Swiss and German collectors, where the 
graceful forms and delicate colours of the flowers 
have been so well preserved that they have been 
a pleasure to every artistic eye, instead of being 
a joy merely to the botanist, as too many such 
collections of dried flowers are from their 
general stiffness of appearance, and ugly, dingy, 
brownish hues. The way to dry tne flowers is 
this: You get a yard or two of ordinary 
wadding, and two small boards, not too thick 
or clumsy, about 9 inches, or so, by 6. The top 
and bottom of a oommon Fig-box would do 

S uite well, till you have time to have some 
hing neater and nicer made by a carpenter. 
The wadding must be folded up the size of the 
two pieces of wood, and then the edges out with 
a pair of scissors. You will thus have several 
leaves or sheets, but rather too thick and 
cumbersome, so pull them apart again into as 
many more sheets as you can make neatly. 
Next a small travelling strap, with a handle 
aoross, must be found, and your case is oomplete. 


lived on, and have ripened ; these 1 enclose for 
your inspection, and I fancy you will agree with 
me that the fruit holds out but poor encourage¬ 
ment to market gardeners to cultivate them, 

. — -. . ' 

show 

the bunches to be large and handsome, much 
like a graceful spray 
of which they hang 
those in our hedgerows. 


with a view to profit. The illustrations of this 

fruit, published in the gardening papers, show 


of the Hop plant, instead 
on the briers exactly like 
Query: If the truth 
could be known,'did not the plate of this fruit, 
exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
come from America ?— 


recent show, really 
Doctor, Wandsworth Common. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

WE have arrived at the end of another honey 
season, and the bee-keeper of the old school is 
beooming busy—“taking up” his honey hives, 
and destroying his bees over the horrible brim¬ 
stone pit—the means emj ’ „ 
honey being to smear a piece of brown paper 
with brimstone, and insert it in a small cleft 
stick. A hole being formed 


iployed to obtain the 
>wn paper 
i a small cleft 
the ground, a 
little smaller in diameter than the bottom of the 
hive, the stick is inserted in the centre of the 
hole, the brimstone paper lighted, the 

and the poor bees 


con- 


iced over, 

The result, as a rule, is a 
-empty ceils full of dead bees 


done to death, 
wretched mess- „ 

and grubs, honey and pollen in a state of mash, 
&c. The bees thus sacrificed are often worth 
as much as the sulphur-flavoured honey that is 
obtained. Now, therefore, is the time for the 
more advanced apiarian to do a good turn for 
his brother bee-keepers of the old school, by 
rescuing their bees from the brimstone pit, 
saving their lives by the process called driving, 
and joining them to stocks that are to be kept 
for another season. Stocks of bees thus 
strengthened are sure to do well the following 
season, as a large colony is able to maintain the 
proper degree of warmth during the winter, 
and take full advantage of every opportunity 
of gathering honey and pollen in the early 
spring. 


wither or shrivel up. For carryin 
flowers home, a tin box, like a candle-bo 
by a strap across the shoulders, is t 
thing to U86, as the flowers and plants 
fresh a long time in it. Wood So] 


in water to revive them, scarcely ever keep their 
colour well, or look nice when done. The plants 
must be laid as delicately and naturally as pos¬ 
sible upon one sheet of the cotton, and the next 
sheet carefully plaoed upon it. Each leaf should, 
if possible, be so carefully arranged that no 
two leaves cross each other, as, in drying, this 
would leave an ugly mark or bruise. If the 
leaves cross each other naturally, a tiny piece 
of the wool should be placed between them. 
Double or elaborately-formed blossoms should 
have a little cotton wool placed between the 
petals before the second sheet of wadding is laid 
on them. Bell-shaped flowers should have a 
tiny piece plaoed inside them to keep them from 

i_:_i_:_i_J i~_i •__(..ii.. a-j. _i 


American Blackberries. — As great 
efforts are being made to push the sale of these 
berries, my experience of them may possibly 
l>e both useful and instructive to readers of 
Gardening. In 1884 I became possessed of 
twelve plants each of those known as Wilson 
Early and Wilson Junior. In a very sheltored 
spot in my garden, fronting due south, I formed 
two flattiah mounds, composed of sandy loam, a 
goodly proportion of vegetable soil, and some 
rotten'stable manure ; half were planted on each 


"Driving condemned bees.— In order to in¬ 
sure success in bee driving, the first thing 
necessary is to cause the bees to fill themselves 
with honey, as in this gorged condition they 
show but little disposition to use their stings. 
To induce the bees to partake freely of their 
honey, all we have to do is to blow a little 
smoke into the hive ; this alarms them, causing 
each bee to go to an unsealed honey-cell and 
gorge ; in this condition we can do anything 
we like with them. The smoke from lighted 
touch-wood, brown paper, or fustian is best for 
this purpose. The hive to be driven is then 
removed from its stand, and carried a few yards 
away—an empty skep taking its place to receive 
returning bees—and is turned bottom upwards, 
and, if round-topped, placed on a pail or pan to 
keep it steady. An empty skep is then placed 
over it, mouth to mouth, and a cloth tied round 
the junction to prevent the escape of any of 
the bees in their upward march. The sides of 
the stock hive are then rapped with the open 
hands sufficiently hard to jar the combs. In a 
minute or two, the bees are heard lushing up 
into the empty hive with a loud hum. Most of 
the bees can be driven up in about ten minutes, 
if the rapping on the sides of the hive be con¬ 
tinued the whole time; otherwise they will 
cease running, and many of them will remain 
on the brood combs. If it be wished to see or 
capture the queen, the empty hive should be 
fixed up (by means of a skewer and 
driving irons) like an open lid, the edges 
of the hives being brought together at 
the point towards which the combs run. 
By careful observation, the queen can usually 
be Been going up in the crowd, and can be re¬ 
moved, if so desired, by gently grasping her 
over the wings with the thumb and finger. The 
hive of honey is thus obtained without destroy¬ 
ing a bee. The operation is so simple and so 
easily performed that it leaves no excuse to the 
ancient bee-keeper for destroying his bees over 
the brimstone pit. 

“Bumping.” —What is known aBthe “bump¬ 
ing process” differs from driving, in that by the 
former method the honey is taken from the 


dry, in vases and exposed to the air, ironing about G inches of half-rotten 
with a hot iron is tne best treatment. All evaporation. Now for the r 
Ferns, if properly done, dry well in this way— save one, and made a weaki 
even the most delicate Maiden hair—and remain year of from a foot to 18 incl 
a beautiful bright green. The Ferns must be the growths are much strom 
gathered when mature, and the iron must be to 6 feet high, foliage fres 
thoroughly warm, but not hot enough to burn a This spring the plants gave prc 
hole in, or even browiyTftnch, a sheet Ilf paper, bunches of fruit; the berries fc 
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bees, Whereas, in driving, the bees are taken 
from the honey. In bumping, we take the hive 
to be operated upon, puff in a little smoke, turn 
it upside down, and bump it on the ground on 
the corner of the top of the skep, the flat 
way of the combs. The combs become 
detached from the top, and fall over to 
one side of the skep. If the combs are of 
the present season, a slight bump will be 
sufficient to displace them; if old, it will re¬ 
quire some force to break them away. We then 
lift out the combs, one by one, and brush the 
bees back into the stock-hive, putting each 
comb into a pan (which is kept covered, to guard 
against robbers) till all are taken. The hive of 
bees is then replaced on its stand, the hive being 
wedged up, to .allow the bees to cluster. Bump¬ 
ing is a most convenient plan, when it is required 
to transfer combs and bees from skeps to bar- 
frame hiveB, as, by brushing back into the skep 
the bees on the first comb removed, now fixing that 
into a frame, placing it in the frame-hive, and 
then brushing the bees into the frame-hive from 
all succeeding combs, the bees and brood are 
separated for so short a time that there is no 
chance of the brood becoming chilled. The 
operation of bumping is much more quickly per¬ 
formed than that of driving. 

Uniting driven bees.— Two or more lots of 
driven bees will readily unite just after driving, 
but if we wish to unite driven bees to an 
established stock, success in uniting will depend 
upon their having the same scent. The hive, 
therefore, to which we wish to join a driven 
lot of bees is first smoked, the quilt Is then re¬ 
moved, and the bees sprayed with thin sugar 
syrup, soented with peppermint, and the driven 
bees treated in like manner. The front of the 
stock hive is then raised up an inch or two, and 
the driven bees thrown from their skep on to a 
sheet or newspaper placed in front of it. The 
bees quickly run up into the stock hive, and 
the two lots become peacefully united. 

Boxioorth. S. S. Q. 

Bee-keeping in towns. —I am obliged 
for the instructive letters respecting the de¬ 
struction of bees in town gardens, in answer to 
query 17401. I am informed that my neigh¬ 
bour has recently had to procure fresh swarms, 
and this I attribute to my systematic chopping 
and trapping and to insufficient food. One 
writer refers to the cruelty of killing them. I 
consider it a hundredfold more cruel to starve 
them gradually to death in towns. In spring, I 
found them lying dead everywhere from this 
cause. I am much surprised at the repetition 
of the “old woman’s tale” of their not stinging 
unless they are molested. Like “ Sympathy,” 
I was once taken by a good lady to see some of 
her hives, and my conBdence in the story was 
shattered by an undeserved dagger-thrust in 
the back of my neck. Bees do not like 
strangers, intruders, or the slightest necessary 
disturbance in their occupation or flight, and, 
without molestation, are really dangerous, and 
to be avoided, especially when they are in large 
numbers. I read of swarms taking possession 
of a church and station, and in both cases at 
once attacking the people. I still consider the 
keeping of bees in thickly-populated places 
cruel, dangerous, and a public nuisance.—J. 

- I also can sympathise with “ J.” in this 

matter, as this summer our bees have been very 
fierce, through the hot weather, the gardeners 
being unable to work near their hives; but, 
except once when a bee attacked and stung me 
severely, I have never known them to be 
“wicked’’ when away from their hives. On 
that occasion I had been riding, and it is said 
boss object to the smell of horses. Yesterday 
I gathered a large bunch of Mignonette from a 
bed which was literally alive with bees, and, 
coming away, one lit on the bunch in my hand, 
and went from spray to spray. We have four¬ 
teen or fifteen bee-hives, and my experience is 
that they dislike some persons more than 
others—that they will attack any one going near 
their hives in the middle of the day m hot 
weather, but very rarely sting when not near 
their hives, unless actively molested.—A. H. S. 

Bees in the workshop.— Lately a man 
came before Mr. Chance at Lambeth Police- 
court, and stated that he was in the employ of 
a wine merchant and cordial manufacturer, of 
Bennington. For some days he was almost 
nn&ble to attend to his work owing to swarms 
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of bees coming to the place. He wanted to 
know what he could do to prevent it.—Mr. 
Chance: Where do the bees come from?— 
Applicant: From a place not:far off, where 
hives are kept.—Mr. Chanoe :■ Why do they 
come to where you are ?—Sergeant Underwood: 
The bees, no doubt, your worship, are attracted 
by the cordials and spirits.—Mr. Chance: I 
suppose they prefer that kind of thing to 
flowers (laughter). — Applicant: I do not 
know; but I do know I was often stung, and 
unable to get any rest from the pain. I could 
not get on with my work to-day owing to the 
bees.—Mr. Chance: I am afraid I cannot assist 
you. The bees are not included in the list of 
things to be muzzled or kept under control 
(laughter). They can scarcely be described as 
ferocious (laughter).—Applicant: But they sting 
very sharply.—Mr. Chance : I am sorry for it, 
but I do not see how I can help you. There have 
been no regulations at present to keep bees 
under control. Perhaps you might trap them 
or kill them.—Applicant: 1 have killed numbers, 
but more seem to come.—Mr. Chance : Perhaps 
you could protect yourself by putting on a wire 
mask and wearing gloves ?—Applicant: I do not 
know what to do. I have had to go to a 
doctor in consequence of the stings.—The appli¬ 
cant thanked his worship and withdrew. 

17571.— Caterpillars on Boses and 
Pelargoniums. —For the prevention of Bose 
grubs were is no specific, and the knife and 
hand-picking are the only things available. It 
is only in small collections that they do much 
mischief, but still the trees should be gone over 
to remove any larvae that may be present, as 
that is the surest plan to keep the perfect insects 
at bay. The more open the rosary the fewer 
the insects, and this should be kept in mind in 
planting.— Celer et Audax. 

17574.—A swarm of woodlice.— Cook 
Parsnip or Beetroot in a solution of arsenic, 
and place in the haunts of the woodlice. They 
will eat greedily, and soon be all killed. Fill 
some 10-inch pots with half-dry horse drop¬ 
pings, and place where the insects congregate. 
Once a week, turn the droppings into the fire, 
and put fresh into the pots. If this is per¬ 
sisted in, a riddance will soon be made. Into 
some small pots put cold boiled Potatoes, and 
cover with Moss. Examine night and morning, 
and transfer the woodlice to a bucket of hot 
water. The Potatoes will last for some time, and 
the traps are about the best for the purpose. 
Wherever toads and tomtits can be induced to 
stay in the houses, or robins build nests, wood- 
lice soon become scarce, and, therefore, both 
toads and robins should be encouraged, 
for, if taken early enough, woodlice never be¬ 
come very injurious.—(From “Garden Pests 
and their Eradication.”) —Celer et Audax. 

Culture of Tuberous Begonias. — I 

think it may interest those of your readers who 
are, like myself, lady amateurs, to hear how I 
have successfully grown Tuberous Begonias this 
summer. I was not pleased with the result of! 
last year’s growth, and so determined to try to 
obtain this year the large plants and large 
blossoms, the account of which had often made 
my mouth water. The tubers went to rest 
last autumn, and made their start this spring in 
pots about 5 inches in diameter, having been 
placed, in March, in a small, cool greenhouse. 
As soon as the tubers had started, and had 
made about four leaves, I transplanted them 
into larger pots, and when they had made good 
growth, ana before the flowers were visime (I 
think I pinched off one or two as soon m 
formed), I again transplanted into 9-inoh pots. 
I have no gardener, and have done everything 
with my own hands throughout. I potted very 
carefully, using a soil specially prepared, and 
when the plants were well established in the 
large pots I gave them a great deal of water 
ana liquid manure (kept in a tub in the garden), 
once or twice a week. The result has been 
very large plants and very lar^e flowers in 
great quantities, very different from the “leggy ” 
specimens of the year before. I obtained the 
hints on which I acted from various books and 
papers, and claim no originality for my mode 
of treatment. My only excuse for seuding this 
account is, that reading it may encourage some 
faint-hearted amateur to grow these lovely 
plants in all their beauty. I may add that 
mine have been kept in the greenhouse. 
Suburban Beadbr. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

HOUSEHOLD COOKEBY. 

(By Axxib M. Gtoioos, Edinburgh School of Cookery.) 
Tomatoes. 

Tomato soup. —Take eight large and ripe 
Tomatoes, the red part only of one Carrot, a 
small slice of Turnip, one clove of Garlic, one 
large Onion, one Shallot, a sprig of Parsley, two 
Sweet Bay-leaves, twenty Peppercorns, one 
blade of Mace, two Cloves, one tablespoonful of 
vinegar, one lump of sugar, a teaspoonful of 
salt, two ounces of butter, two quarts of stock 
or three pints of water, and one tablespoonful 
of crushed Tapioca or fine Sago ; melt the butter 
in a clean porcelain-lined saucepan, add the 
vegetables, thinly sliced, and all seasonings 
except the vinegar; put the lid on the pan, and 
place over a slow fire for about ten minutes, 
shaking the pan occasionally so that the vege¬ 
tables may not take colour ; pour over tne 
stock, stir until boiling, skim thoroughly, and 
simmer slowly until the vegetables are soft 
enough to be passed through a hair-sieve, or 
very fine wire-sieve, so as to keep back 
all the Tomato-pips; return the soup and 
pur4e to the saucepan, shake in the Tapioca 
gradually, stirring all the time, and con¬ 
tinue to do so until the Boup has boiled 
for five minutes, and each piece of Tapioca 
is clear and tender. Aad the vinegar, 
pour into a hot soup-tureen, and serve 
toasted bread, cut into dice, separately. Whole 
Bice, previously boiled in water, may be added 
to the above soup instead of Tapioca, or Sago 
when preferred, allowing a quarter of a-pound 
of Rice to two quarts of soup. 

Whole Tomatoes as a vegetable.— Select 
your Tomatoes of one size, as far as possible. 
Have a stewpan three parts filled with well-sea¬ 
soned stock over the fire, and let it boil rapidly. 
Remove the skin from each Tomato (which 
may easily be accomplished by plunging it 
into boiling water for half a minute), but do not 
spoil the shape of the fruit. When all are 
ready, put them into the boiling stock, and boil 
very fast without a lid on the pan for five or ten 
minutes, according to the size of the fruit. 
Have ready a slice of toast, about half an inch 
thick, remove the crust, dip the toast into 
the Btock used for cooking the Tomatoes, 
place it in a vegetable dish, lay the Tomatoes 
on top, and serve hot. 

Boasted Tomatoes. —For eight medium-sized 
Tomatoes, take two ounces of butter, pepper 
and salt to taste, and a small squeeze of Lemon- 
juice. A Dutch oven is best for this purpose. 
Bub the bottom of the oven with a clove of 
Garlic, or a cut Onion; melt the butter in the 
oven, before a bright fire; then place the 
Tomatoes in the hot butter, uaskinned, and cook 
them before the fire for about ten or fifteen 
minutes. Baste the Tomatoes with the hot 
butter three or four times. Lift the Tomatoes 
on to a hot dish, add pepper, salt, and Lemon 
juice to the butter; mix well, and pour over 
the Tomatoes. 

Tomato and beef pie. —Take half-a-pound 
of beef steak, six ripe Tomatoes, one large Onion, 
some thin slices of bread, about an ounce of 
butter, or beef dripping, one pint of broth or 
stock, and seasonings to taste. Soak the bread 
in the stock, grease a pie-dish, and lay in half 
of the bread (sufficient to cover the bottom and 
sides.) Cut the beef in small pieces, skin the 
Tomatoes, and chop the Onion ; lay half of the 
Tomatoes on the bread, next the beef, sprinkle 
over the chopped Onion, and seasonings to 
taste ; then tne rest of Tomatoes, and a very 
little stock ; cover entirely with soaked bread, 
break a few pieces of butter or dripping over 
the top, and bake in a moderately hot oven for 
about three-quarters of an hour. 

Tomatoes with Rice. —Take six ripe Toma¬ 
toes, six ounces of butter, six ounces of Bice, 
one gill of milk, white pepper and salt to taste. 
Wash the Bice in plenty of cold water, then 
plunge into boiling salt and water, stir with a 
fork, and boil rapidly for fifteen minutes; 
drain the Bice, melt the butter in a saucepan, 
add the Rice and milk, stir with a fork over 
the fire, until quite hot. Butter a pie-dish, pour 
in half the Bice, skin the Tomatoes and lay 
them on the Bice; season with Pepper, salt, and 
Lemop juice; cover with the remaining portion 
of Bioe, and bake in the oven for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

Original from 
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Tomato salad. —Take one Spanish Onion, six 
ripe Tomatoes, one tablespooniol of salad oil, 
two tablespoonfals of pare white vinegar, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and a very little white 
Pepper. Skin the Onion and cut it into very 
thin slices, lay half of it at the bottom of a 
dish; 8kia the Tomatoes, cut each one in 
halrfs, and arrange them neatly over the 
Oaio.ii, reserving one-half, which pass through 
a sic* \ e, and mix with the oil, vinegar, Pepper, 
aul s It; pour these over the Tomatoes, then 
arr m e tha second half of the Onion on top, and 
8 3 rvi with cold meat. An excellent addition 
to t ih fcahtd is a Cos Lettuce, cut in quarters, 
one cxti a Tomato, cut in halves, and two small 
bunch's of Chives, which, when arranged taste¬ 
fully on the top, form a pretty garniture. 

A Dutch dish with Tomatoes, commonly 
called “ Tomato Breedie.” —Take one pound 
of the best end of the neck of mutton, three 
medium-sized Onions, six ripe Tomatoes, a 
quarter of a-pound of Rice, seasonings to taste. 
Cut the mutton into neat pieces, removing all 
superfluous fat. Slice the Onions, and skin the 
Tomatoes. Melt the scraps of fat, fry the 
mutton and Onions to a brown colour, pour 
away the fat, and add one gill of hot stock, or 
water. Lay the Tomatoes on top of the mutton, 
put the lid on the pan, and cook slowly by the 
side of the Are for one hour. Season to taste. 
Boil the Rice as for curry, and lay it round the 
edge of a hot dish. Turn the mutton and 
Tomatoes into the centre, and serve quickly. 


Rancid butter, to remedy.— If, from 
any cause, butter becomes rancid, to every 
peund of it add one tablespoonful of salt, and 
one of soda, and mix well; then add one pint of 
oool water, and set on the fire until it comes to 
the boiling-point. Now set it aside to cool, and, 
when oool and hard, take off the butter in a 
cake; wipe it dry, and put it away for cooking 
purposes. It will be perfectly sweet. Milk, 
cream, and butter, quickly absorb strong 
odours ; therefore, care must be taken to keep 
them in a cool place away from cooked 
provisions.—F. H. 

Sweet herb eamoe.—(1). Suitable for 
serving with cold lamb, veal, or calfs head. 
Procure some fresh Parsley, Chives, Chervil, 
Basil, Tarragon, and Marjoram ; wash 
thoroughly free from any dirt or grit, dry well, 
and mince very finely. Allow one tablespoon¬ 
ful of the first-mentioned three herbs (after they 
are minced), and half a tablespooaful of the last 
three. Put these into a sauceboat, with one 
dessertspoonful of salt, and half-a-pint of white 
wine vinegar ; cover and let sauce stand for at 
least three hours before serving. (2). This sauce 
is more suitable for either of the above-mentioned 
viands when served hot. Take one tablespoonful 
each of finely-minced Parsley, Sorrel,and Shallots, 
six or eight small Mushrooms, one small Lemon, 
half-a-pint of broth, one ounce of butter, one 
dessertspoonful of flour, pepper and salt to taste. 
Melt the butter in a small saucepan, toss the 
Parsley, Shallots, and Sorrel in this for about 
five minutes over the fire, add the flour, and stir 
till the herbs are nicely browned ; add the stock, 
and continue to stir until it boils, when throw 
in the Mushrooms, which must have been pre¬ 
viously skinned and cut in halves. Let all boil 
for ten minutes, during which time remove any 
Bcum that may rise to the surface, then add the 
juice from the Lemon and seasoning to taste. 
Pour into a hot sauceboat, and serve very hot. 
—F. U. 

Tomatoes on toast.—Take Bix or eight 
ripe Tomatoes, cut away the stalkB and any 
green part there may be, take out the seeds, 
and cut the Tomatoes into thick slices. Arrange 
these in a single layer, on a greased baking-tin, 
sprinkle over them some finely-sifted bread 
crumbs, seasoned with salt and pepper ; put a 
little piece of butter on each slice, and bake in 
a brisk oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Serve them on neatly-cut pieces of hot buttered 
toast, with the gravy that is in the dish with 
them poured over. Some consider a few drops 
of Lemon-juice an improvement. — Country 
Gentleman . 

Tomato Figs. —It is hard to find a more 
beautiful preserve, or one more delicious than 
the above. Tako eight pounds of the small, 
yellow Tomatoes, pour boiling water over them 
to take the skins off. It is better to plunge 
them a few at a time Into boiling water, and 


take them out and peel them quickly, so that 
they may not beoome softened. Weigh out six 
pounds of sugar, and put both in layers in a 
large earthern dish, to stand over-night.. In 
the morning, drain off the syrup, ana boil it 
until no more scum rises. Put in the Tomatoes, 
with the juice of four Lemons, and four ounees 
of ginger-root, and boil slowly for half an hour. 
Take out the Tomatoes with a perforated 
skimmer, let them remain in the sun for several 
hours to harden ; boil the syrup down until it 
thickens, return the Tomatoes until they get 
hot through, and seal up.—R. N. Y. 

To preserve fruit without sugar.—Get large 
pickle or lozenge bottles (I buy the latter at lid. each 
from the grocer), fill them with the fruit you wish to pre¬ 
serve, ana stand the bottles in a cold oven, which gradu¬ 
ally heat sufficiently to cook the fruit slowly. The fruit 
will shrink in the cooking, so fill the bottles up one at a 
time ; pour boiling water on until within i inch of the top, 
and cover immediately with bladder, and tie tightly 
down. They must be done one bottle at a time, so as to 
keep them as hot as possible. 1 did Plums and green 
Gooseberries in this way last year, and they were a great 
suocess.—K. G. J. 

QUERY. 

17876. — Destroying insects in furniture.— 
Would any readers oblige by telling me what would 
destroy straw mites, which oame with straw palliasses 
(they are removed now), and have got into our furniture 7 

J. O. B. 

REPLIES. 

17627.— Vegetable Marrow jam.—Peel and take 
out the seeds of the Marrows ; then out them into pieoes 
about 2 inches square. To each pound of Marrow add 
1 lb. of sugar. To 12 lb. of Marrow put the thin rind and 
juice of four Lemons; let it stand with the sugar for 24 
hoars; then put 4 os. bruised Ginger and 12 OhilHos, tied 
in a muslin bag. Boil altogether for two hours. Two er 


three minuteebefore taking off, add $ lb. candied Lemon 
peel out into stripe.—M. A. 

17704.— Drying and storing herbs for 
winter use. —“Gather the herbs on a dry day. 

They are at their greatest perfection just before 
the begin to flower. Cleanse them immediately, 
cut off the roots, divide them into small bunches, 
and dry them in a Dutch-oven before the fire, 
or lay them on dishes in a moderate oven. If 
this is not convenient, they may be divided into 
bunches, and laid on Bheets of paper in the sun, 
but the quicker they are dried the better will 
be their flavour. Care must be taken that they 
do not burn. When dry it is usual to place the 
herbs in paper bags, tie them up, and hang them 
in a dry room till wanted. But by far the beat 
plan is to pick off the leaves, pound them in a 
mortar, pass through a sieve, and keep the 
powder in closely-corked bottles. The different 
herbs should be gathered and dried in the fol¬ 
lowing months: Basil, the middle of August; 

Burnet, June, July, and August; Chervil, May, 

June, and July ; Elder-flower, May, June, and 
July; Fennel, May, June, and July ; Knotted 

Marjoram, July ; Mint, end of Juno and July ; - - 

Parsley, May, June, and July; Sage, August l the other brown.— M. 
and September ; Summer Savoury, end of July / 
and August; Winter Savoury, end of July and 
August; Tarragon, June, July, and August; 

Thyme, end of July and August; Lemon 
Thyme, July and August; Orange Thyme, 

June and July. An essence of herbs for season¬ 
ing may be prepared in the following way: 

Squeeze the juice from four fresh Lemons, 
strain it, and put it into a stone jar, and with it 
bottle of white wine and half-a-pint of 
vinegar. Add a drachm each of powdered 
Cloves, Mace, Basil, Thyme, and Nutmeg; 
also one ounce of dried Parsley, half-a-pound 
of salt, and two ounces of pepper. Put the jar 
in the oven, and bring the contents to the 
point of boiling ; then put the cover on the jar, 
and keep them simmering gently for four hours. 

Strain the liquid, filter through blotting-paper, 
keep it in closely-stoppered bottles. Three 
drops of the essence will be about sufficient to 
flavour ono pint; taste, and if not enough, add 
a little more.” (From “ Cassell’s Dictionary of 
Cookery.”)— Mace. 


POULTRY 

More hints to poultry-keepers.— 

I advise all poultry-keepers to insist on the 
droppings under the perches being removed once 
a week at least, and oftener if possible. It 
really means only a minute or two each time 
the operation is performed, especially if a board 
be placed under each roost, as I would recom¬ 
mend. The house should be frequently well 
brushed throughout to remove auy vermin 
which may have found a temporary resting- 
place on the walls; and if white-washing be 
occasionally resorted to, there is but little fear of 
insects being harboured in any wav. It is need¬ 
less to do more than refer to the necessity of 
providing a dust-bath in which the fowls may 
clean themselves. The runs, too, should be 
frequently swept, and, unless covered with 
Grass, should be dug up deeply from time to 
time. They will thus be sweeter for the birds, 
and give the latter an opportunity of picking 
up worms, &c, This operation is beneficial in 
another way—that is, it gives the fowls some¬ 
thing to do. The same end is also attained by 
means of a piece of turf, which may be placed 
in the run, with plenty of soil attached, 
so that it may furnish green food and 
worms as well. Green food must be given 
in some way, and, if Grass be not procurable, 
a cabbage may be tied to the side of the run. 
The water for drinking purposes should be 
pure, and placed in a position where the fowls 
cannot scratch the dirt into it, and where, 
during the summer, it will not get made warm 
by the sun. A supply of mortar rubbish had 
better not be forgotten, or the egg shells will 
suffer. Overcrowding must be guarded against. 
T hin ia often the cause of fowls not coming up 
to the expectations of their owner, for a dozen 
or more are kept in a space sufficient for less 
than half the number. Chicken-raising, too, 
should be avoided, for it cannot be successfully 
carried out, unless the breeder has plenty of 
space at his command, and grass runs, so that 
the chickens may be kept apart from the older 
fowls. Many of these simple hints are entirely 
disregarded by those who keep fowls in confine¬ 
ment, and the result is much discomfort to the 
birds themselves, and some loss to their owners. 
In every town, numbers of people indulge in 
poultry-keeping whose accommodation is oi the 
most scanty description, and who sometimes 
ought to be prevented from using their premises 
for the purpose.—D. G. 

i 17878 .—Prolific ducks.— have a couple of ducks 
) hatohed last summer, which began to lay in March. The 
pair laid 214 eggs, and then stopped, and have now begun 
again, and have already laid about 20. Is not this un¬ 
usually good laying for ducks 7 I imagine they are cross 
bred. Both are out of the Bame brood ; one is white and 


BIRDS. 

17877.—Making bird-lime.—will any readers kindly 
give me a good recipe for maklDg bird-lime 7 I have tried 
many ways from Linseed oil, but always fail to get good 
lime. I should very much like to know how the chemists 
make it.—T. G. Cartes. 
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Out readers will kindly remember that toe are at all 
time* ala 4 to reoeive for engraving any mggmUm or 
beautiful photograph* of plant* or view*, eipecially of 
garden* of an arUetie or natmral eharaeter. 


A suggestion to publishers.— It seems 
to me that a very useful help to amateurs and 
young gardeners would be a series of sheets or 
large cards, each containing in bold type some 
half-dozen rules for the culture of single plants, 
headed— e.g. t “Strawberries,” “Roses,” &e., 
giving the seasons for operations, the soil, &c. 
These might be hung up so as easily to catch the 
eye. A few might be tried as an experiment, 
in simple terms, by practical men.— Lector 
Rector. 

The dog penalty, —The sentimentalists 
who make Buch a fuss about the muzzling of the 
London dog, and, in declaiming against the 
cruelty of the restrictions, lose sight of the 
dreadful injuries which human beings often 
sustain from the jaws of these animals, will, 
perhaps, bo influenced slightly by a report in 
the newspapers recently, of a case at Brockley, 
where a poor child was attacked and injured 
by seven bull-terriers. The unfortunate girl was 
worried for a long time in the presence of several 
workmen, who were deterred by the ferocity of 
the dogs from rendering any aid. She. was 
rescued only after she had been bitten in 35 
places. If this could take place in the private 
yard of the owner, what would the brutes 
have done in the open street? And yet it is 
“cruelty ” to put ou a simple muzzle as a pro- 
tectiou to the public !—G. 

Good Henry.—Some correspondents write to 

say they oannot procure seed of Good King Henry. 
Nurserymen who have it would do well to make the 
known 
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The Daily Telegraph, of Aug. 20th, 1SS6, iu a leading article, states :—“ Tomato growers in the Channel Islands seem in a fair way of making 
fortunes. There is no doubt that the time is near when the market will be as well supplied with Tomatoes all the year round as Cucumbers.” 

THE GUERNSEY AND JERSEY FRUIT AND 
PRODUC E COMPANY, L IMITED. 

Registered under the Joint Stock Companies' Acts, 1862 to 1883, whereby the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the 

amount of their Shares. 

CAPITAL £20,000, IN 4,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH. 

First issue of £15,000 (3,000 Shares) without premium, a number of which have been already taken up privately. 

Payable £2 10s. on Allotment, and it is not intended at present to call up more than £2 10a. per Share. 

London Bankers.— Capital and Counties’ Bank, Head Office and Jersey. 

Guernsey Bankers. —Commercial Banking Company, High-street. 

London Office.— 4, Tokenhouse Buildings, Bank of England. I Guernsey Office.— Glasshouses and Vineries, Courtil de Jacques. 

Manager —Henry de Jersey. | Secretary.— Edward Oxenford, Preston. 


The Guernsey and Jersey Fruit and Produce C mpany. Limited, has been establish d 
for the purpose off roving fruit and the produce teneral y of the Channel Islands, and 
also lor receiving such pr^uoe from growors, and supplying the s .mo direct to consumers 
and retail establishments. Toe trade has hithd'to been almost entirely in the hands of 
private growers, except two local c mpunies wh ch have paid the r shareholders from 12 to 
20 per cent, dividends, an'* it is well known to be of a moat profitable character. 

The Directors with confidence recommend the operations of this Co.npany, for which there 
is a fine opening, as an unu ally rufe and remunerative investment—safe, because nearly 
the whole of the Company’s oapital is being invested in first-class land in Guernsey and 
glass-houses f >r the cult.vation of Grapes, Melons, Tomatoes, Boana, and other choice fruits, 
which are supplied from the Channel is a> ds into England. 

The property of the Company will increase in value with the growth of the Vine*. 

As showing the profits derived frera deal ng in fruit and garden prod ce of the Channel 
Islands, the Directors are iuformed one of the two Companits m Guernsey has paid its 
Shan, holders dividends at the following rates ; — 


One 200 feet House 


D feet House 
do. 


Six 200 feet House 
Seven do. 

Eight do. 

Nine do. 

Ten do. 

Three 180 feet House 
Four do 


1880 10 ter cent.') 

1881 11 „ y 

1882 9J „ ) 

1883 15 
1831 20 


Extensive building op rations took pl'eo during hese y:ars. 


The only other Vinery Company, which com reaoed operations recently, has paid its Share- As we write we 1 
holders 12 per cent. without heat—a 

Upon a fair estimate tha Directors anticipate a dividend of at leas'. 10 to 12 per cent, on perfect." 
the year's sale*. I Applications f 

The sales of Tomatoes from ono house only, fo- the week ending 7th August, amounted Gueru**y and , 

to a quarter of a ton. The Directors have erected on the Company s Estate, 10 secure the England, L jndo 

coming winter crops, whioh prove very remunerative, the followingdesired will be si 


° H “ P THE CHALLENCE 

100 aqrs. 134 by 8 for 9/8 for 13/- 900 sqn. 8 by 6 for 9/t ■ 

100 12 „ 9 „ 9/6 „ 13/- 250 „ 81 „ 64 „ 9/t » Mk 

100 „ 13 „ 10 „ 10/8 „ 14/- 230 „ 9| ,, ft „ 9/6 LSaBSSSWsr ■ „ mJ M . 

100 14 „ 10 „ 12/- „ 18/- 170 „ 9 „ 74 „ 9,f 7'^~^ 

100 „ 13 ., 12 „ 13/- ,, 18/- 150 „ 10 „ 8 „ 9,1 ~-^ 

Special line.—100 sars., 21 oz., 10 by 8, for 8s. 6d. , !l ™ 

Putty, laTper lb.; Paint, ad. per lb.; White Lead, 3d. per lb * 

Packing-cases included, on rail at Leeds. * ~ 1 i JM— H 

N.B Intending purchasers are respectfully warned agairul . ^ ^WT 111 
buying inferior foreign glass, which is thinner in substance, r' 

coarser in quality, and more likely to contain breakage by being ; i 

knocked about on foreign railways and on the sea than homt •— —,. titomesmmtsdUtW' -fl 

packed glass. Quality and comparative freedom from breakag # jang 

art the test of cheapness. M? I f. f* V - 

HOSK PIPE.—Jin. 2 ply In 60ft. lengths. 1 JR_ 

ply not recommended either for strength or ■■ ■ — 

?«e a Set. p ^ c l^ : lf wlth handp,po CHEAP WATER 8UPPI 
HENRY WAIN WRIGHT, ..jffijgBJ bailey-s p 

Wholesale Glass, Lead, and Wronght-iro» Hoi 

Tube Warehouse, '‘The Horizontal” Pattern 

8 k 10. ALFRED STREET. BOAR LA NK, LEE DS. , * purposes combined. 

RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR adopted by many landed pre 

(GILLINGHAM S PATENT). ^H^^ndtaSSe'oMh! 



lanB, and other choice fruits, Large Vinery, 45 feet wide. 

crowth of the Vine*. Iqu^ fSfofta^ ^ ^ ^ Vi “ OTy ’ makin « a totaI of ftbout *<» 

den prod ce of the Ch'nnel The Horticultural Tinus, of the 20th June, refers to the Company as follows •- 
s in Guernsey has paid its The development of market gardening in the Channel Islands has often been dealt with 

if e ^ thate mi rt M ire bein * “ ade t0 Bfcil1 further prove what, under 

high oulture, the l&nd will produoe. The Guernsey and Jersey Fruit and Produce Company 
... « » striking example of this Incorporated only last February-when its estate did not oon- 

03 during hese years. tain a single tla*R house-it has now 50,000 square feet of glass erected ! Having as local 

manager one of the most successful growers in Guernsey, with economical management, half 
the oapital only called up. and nearly the whole of capital invested in freehold land and 
houses, and of progressing value, this venture will, we predict, succeed. It has started in 
the right sp>t, under the right management, and is raising the right sort of produoe. 

J recently, has paidits Share- As we write we have specimens of the Company s first Tomato consignment before us—grown 
without heat—and we can vouch for their excellent quality. Colour and size are almost 
at leas. 10 to 12 per cent, on perfect. 

Applications for Shares, stating number required, can be made to the Secretary of the 
din$ 7th August, amounted Guorus.y and Jersey Fruit and Produce Company, 4, Tokenhouse-buildings. Bank of 

any s Estate, 10 secure the England. London. B O , or to the C imp my's B inkers. Prospectuses and any information 

ing:— desired will be supplied on application. J 


THE CHALLENGE hot air and water heating 

! i A .. APPARATUS. 

1 ADAPTED FOR OIL, COAL, AND GAS. 

i Twice as effective as tho^best ever offered to the 

*■ Consists of 18 feet 2J, 21 feet 2$, and 4 feet 3J pipes. Capable of 

jjfc'* heating 6,000 oubio feet. Will burn 1 gallon in 48 hours only, and 

r _ pU ■ V -■ — r * M9 4 feet of gas per hour. Price, £3 15s. Send for particulars. 

W - POORE & OO., Hot-Water Engineers, 

W _ 155, Cheapside, E.C. _ 

CHEAP WATER SUPPLIES AND SAFE STABLE POWER. 

... For Mansion*. Country Residences. Farms, Estates, Sit 

* ‘ 5?_J BAILEY’S PATENT HOT-AIR ENGINES, 

Horizontal and Vertical Patterns. 

^fai "The Horizontal” Pattern Is for powpr purposes, and for pumping and power 
purposes combined. "The Vertical" Pattern is for pumping water 
supplif b not exceeding 1,600 gallons per hour. 

C.C&. This extremely economical and absolutely safe form of raising water is being 
r /-adopted by many landed proprietors, farmers, and others, because ef its simplicity, 

■ reliability, economy in its consumption of fuel, safety from any danger whilst 

Pumping Sea working, and bemuse of the little attention—which may be unskilled—it requires. Pumping Water 
Water into the Farm servants and domestios can manage Bailey's Hot-Air Engines as easily as Supply for a 
Baths of the the skilled engineer. Catalogue and all Lists Free by poet. large Oolloge In 

I °° l NSth ^$a?e°8 to1, w * *• BAILEY * Co„ Albion Works, Salford, Manchester. Berkf - 



Pumping Water 
Supply for a 
large College In 
Berks. 


HAMMOCKS. VIRGIN CORK. 


This engraving whows Copper Heater with Lamp. 

In BRASS, COPPER, or IRON, from 31s. 6d. 

By this invention Bmall conservatories can lie kept at a 
uniform temperature throughout the whole twenty-four houn 
at a coat of 2d., and the Heater renuires no attention what 
ever during that period. All other lamp heators throw burn* 
and vitiated air into the room. This heats by radiation, and 
all impuriticn are deposited in the water automatically 
condeused. Manufactured by 

TREGGON & CO. 

The oldest firm in tho trade), YORK WORKS, BREWERY 
HOAD. LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse, 19, 
Jewin etrcct, E.C. _ 

TO OUR READERS~/n ordering goods 
from these pages, or in making inquiries, readers mil confer a 
favour bv at ntiwt that the advertisement was seen in GARDEN¬ 
ING ILL USTRA TED. Our desire is to publish the advertise¬ 
ments of trustworthy house* only. The name and address of the 
sender qf each order should be urritten legibly. Delay and dis- 
lppointmerA are oftentimes due to neglect of Chit 

Digitized by (jOOQK 


Just received. Our annual importation oj 

FIBRE HAMMOCKS, 

Direct from the Mexican villages in which they are made. 
They can be easily fixed to .... 

TREES, POSTS. STAKES, Crook* in the walls of rooms, 
or our special Standards invented for the purpotio. 

Price fYom 10s. 6d., comploto. 

Send for Price List. 

STEWART & CO., LIMITED, 

124, Newgate Street, London. 

Sole Age nts for Bence's Spring Ma ttresses, dec. 

POULTRY of purest strains from Mr. ROBERT 

•L R. FOWLER’S celebrated stock, which have won silver 
cups and prizes at all the leading Shows in the Kingdom, and 
gold medals at Paris and Amsterdam exhibitions. Good 
stock bird* of 42 distiu it varieties, at 15s. each and upwards 
Drpcriptive Catalo^m, wi'h hints on Rearing 
meut, on receipt of 2>L in stamps.—Address. ROBERT R. 
FOWLiiP, PTrbendal Poultry Farms, Aylesbury. 


WHOLESALE. 

J. Q. VAN WEEt)E, 1, Jewry St, Aldgate, London, E.C . 

TIANNED GARDEN NETTING, elastic net 

ting, Tiffany, Wiilesden Rot-proof Scrim and CanvasL 
Archangel Mats, Raffia, kc , ko —Send for samples and 
prices to JOHN EDDINGTON k CO., 19, Long-lane, West 
Smithfield, London, E.C. 

flREENHOUSES.—20 per cent. SAVED I— 

O Before purchasing Greenhouses obtain an Estimate 
(free) froaa us. Illustrated Catalogue on application.— 
PEAROK k HEATLEY, The North London Horticultural 
Works, Holloway-road, London. N. 

TTIRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest, 

» therefore cheapest. 112 lb., 17s.: 56 lb., 10s. 6d_; 23 lb., 
5s. 6<L ; 14 lb., 3s.-WATSON * SCULL, 90, Lower Tharaee- 
street, London, K.O_ 

HRYSTAL PALACE Annual Fruit Exhibition 

Lf an ,\ Grand National Dahlia Show, September 3 r d and 
4th. Schedules on application to Mr. W. G. HEAD, Garden 
Superintendent, Crystal Palace. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CULTURE. 

The time has now arrived when the grower 
will be anxiously looking forward to reap the 
reward for the months of careful attention that 
he has bestowed upon his plants. Those who 
include a few of the early-flowering varieties in 
their collection, should from this date have a 
few plants always in bloom to help to decorate 
their conservatory, greenhouse, or, where no 
such place exists, they will come in useful for 
window decoration. Two of the most useful 
varieties among the early-flowering section are 
that splendid white variety, Madame C. Dee- 
granges, and its yellow sport, G. Werraig. 

Early Blush, Surprise, Souvenir de Mons. 
Rampont, La Petite Marie, and its yellow 
sport, are among the earliest to open. 

But my present notes are intended to 
relate to the large-flowered section, leav¬ 
ing the early-flowering section to be dealt 
with again. The plante should now be 
showing their buds, and, where large 
blooms are desired, the buds should oe 
reduced to one on each stem. The plants 
should be gone carefully over to see if 
there is any trace of green fly, which is 
very likely to appear during the hot, diy 
weather that we are now having. If 
there is the least sign of green fly, the 
plants should be well dusted with Tobacco 
powder. The best time to do this is in 
the morning, while the dew is on the 
plants. One good dusting will generally 
get rid of this pest. Careful attention 
should also be paid to looking after ear¬ 
wigs, as these do great injury to the 
plants. Their time of feeding is at night, 
and in the day time they may be found 
hiding themselves in the very point of 
the shoots, or, Bhould there be any 
decayed or half-decayed leaves up the 
stem, they will seek seclusion there until 
the night comes round again. To trap 
them, some small pots should be half-filled 
with dry hay, or Moss, and the pots should 
then be inverted and placed on the sticks 
to which the plants are tied, or some 
Broad Bean stalks can be cut up into 
pieces about 6 inches long, to which a 
piece of string can be tied, and these traps 
can be distributed among the rows of plants. 
The traps should be gone over every morning, 
and any insects found biding therein should be 
killed. The plants should all be carefully staked 
to prevent their getting broken by high winds. 
The best way to do this is to drive a strong 
stake into the ground at each end of the row 
of plants, and a piece of wire, to which the sticks 
of the plants can be securely tied, should be 
stretched from stake to stake. This will prevent 
the pots being blown over, no matter how strong 
the wind may be. Each shoot should also be 
securely tied. Having made all secure, the next 
thing to attend to will be to 
Peed the plants with manure-water. Up 
to the time the buds are set, the plants do not 
need manure-water, but when they are set, the 
roots will have exhausted the soil; therefore, the 
plants must be fed if good blooms are deiflred. 
Bat great mre most be take^tp ft ilLij the 


plants, because if the manure is given too 
strong, the plants will be injured rather than 
benefited. The safest plan is to commence 
giving weak manure-water, twice a-week at 
first, increasing the strength, and giving it 
oftener as the buds swell. As to the kina of 
manure to use, that made by putting into a 
tub or barrel (holding about forty gallons) 
two bushels of sheep manure and alx>ut a peck 
of soot is very good. This will necessitate the 
grower having a tub always standing in his 
garden, which may be inconvenient, and where 
such is the case recourse must be had to arti¬ 
ficial manures, of which there are a variety of 
kinds now offered. The kind I use (to give the 
plants a change of food from the tab manure) is 
blood and bone manure. This I find a very 



good artificial manure, not only for Chrysan¬ 
themums, but for other plants and vegetables. 
The plants should also be watered occasionally 
with soot water, and, when the buds are swell¬ 
ing, about £ oz. of sulphate of ammonia should 
be put into a gallon of water, and the plants 
watered with it twice a week. This will greatly 
help to swell the buds. On the approach of 
frost the plants should be taken into the green¬ 
house or conservatory, or other place where they 
are to bloom, but plenty of air must be given 
both day and night on all favourable occasions. 

Archway-road, Highgate. W. E. Boyce. 


17740.—Wintering Lobelia cardinalis.—I notice 
s note by the Editor on the emtio nature of Lobelia oardina- 
lie. With me it grows like a weed—soil, heavy and ookl. 
The only attentions it gets are division when the dumps are 
too large, and a few dry ashes in the winter to keep off the 
slugs and frost Deep planting I consider the cause of 
many failures. It Is new beautiful.— Mala, New McUdtrii 


MARVELS OF PERU. 

The genus Mirabilis, if we except Jalapa and 
its dwarf variety, consists of plants compara¬ 
tively little known in gardens, notwithstanding 
their large and handsomely-ooloured flowers. 
The ordinary M. Jalapa, a native of Peru, and 
supposed at one time to be the jalap of 
commerce, is an old plant, well known both to 
Gerard and Parkinson, the former of whom 
cultivated it with great success under the 
popular name of Marvel of Pern. It has also 
been called Four-o’clock Plant, a name which 
is applicable, more or less, to all the speoies, 
the flowers in bright, sunny weather opening 
only in the afternoon, and remaining open until 
next morning. The branches are all produced 
from a large, tapering root, and form a 
compact bush, from 2 feet to 3 feet 
across, and the same in height. The 
flowers terminate the branches in 
bunches; in the type they are reddish- 
purple, measure over an inch across, and 
nave a long tube. The leaves are of a 
fine, dark-green. It has given rise to 
numerous varieties, among which are 
yellow, purple and yellow mixed, or 
striped, white, lilac, Ac. The plants may 
be treated as half-hardy annuals raised 
from seed in a warm frame, potted on, 
and planted out in May. They are, 
however, perennials, and the roots should 
be lifted when the plants are killed by 
frost, and stored in sand during the 
winter. They should be started in pots 
in the spring, and planted out as before ; 
but, after tne second year, the roots 
become unwieldy, and should be dis¬ 
carded. Each flower produces only one 
seed, which is large, and can be gathered 
from the ground beneath the plants. The 
variety nana has a much more compact 
habit than the type. It makes a very 
handsome plant for the rockery, where it 
withstands the cold for an indefinite 
time, when in a dry situation with the 
roots deeply planted. 

Mirabilis multiflora is much the 
best of the genus for ordinary garden 
purposes. It stands well in open beds 
•r borders, dying down in winter, but 
reappearing in spring unharmed. It is 
mush dwarfer and of neater habit than 
M. Jalapa, and makes a good com¬ 
panion to its dwarf variety nana. The flowers 
are produoed in terminal bunches, and also 
in the axils of the uppermost leaves. They 
are bright purple, with a deeper ring at the base 
of the lobes, and about 1& inches m diameter, 
the tube being about 2 inches long. The leaves, 
which are oval-shaped, are set opposite each 
other on the stem. M. longiflora, also a hand¬ 
some plant, prodaces very long tubular flowers, 
white, or pale lilac, with a carmine centre. It 
requires slight protection, and may be sown near 
a south wall with fair success. It is a native of 
Mexico. The two last named kinds seldom 
ripen seed, but may be increased by carefully 
dividing their roots in spring, or waiting for 
the suckers that run a little distance from the 
crown. _K. E. F. 

17866.—Aflparajrua as an ornamental plant.— 


The best time to pleat tab for any pirpoee 
March, Just ae the plants begin to grow.—J. B. 

CORNE. 
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Seed-vessels of the foetid Helle- 
bore. — It may be worth while to caution 
others who may be as ignorant as I was of the 
extremely poisonous nature of the seed-vessels 
of Helleborus foetidus. I was much struck this 
spring by the beauty of this plant, growing 
wild in the woods of the Riviera. As it is 
perfectly hardy here (in Yorkshire), I wished to 
grow a good supply from seed, and, therefore, 
gathered some of the ripe seed this summer. 

A day or two afterwards, on a Saturday even¬ 
ing, I set about shelling out the seeds. This 
may have taken me about five minutes, and at 
the end of the time my eyes and fingers were 
smarting badly. My eyes continued to smart 
till I went to sleep, but were all right next 
morning. The tips of my fingers were so tender 
next morning, that I found some difficulty in 
dressing myself, and they continued uncomfort¬ 
ably tender till Wednesday. I have often 
picked the leaves of this plant, and had no idea 
the seed-vessels were so poisonous.—M. 

The Sultan’s Balsam.—Much has been 
written concerning the merits of Impatiens 
Sultani for decorating stoves and greenhouses; 
but as a plant for summer bedding little has 
been said of it. I saw the other week a border 
about 3 feet in width, facing the south, against 
a mansion, planted with this beautiful Balsam, 
and few flowers could compare with it as 
regards effect. It stood from 18 inches to 
2 feet in height, and was covered with flowers, 
and so bushy that the ground between the 

S lants could not be seen. I am told that it 
oes not do so well when planted in exposed 
positions. This Balsam is most useful 
account of the ease and rapidity with which a 
number of plants of it can be raised.—H. 

The White Ligurian Hairbell (Cam¬ 
panula isophylla alba) i« one of those 
dwarf “Bellflowers” which everybody admires ; 
it combines showiness with beauty. Strictly 
speaking, it is not a Bellflower, for the clear 
white flowers of glistening shell-like substance 
are nearly as fla£as a Primrose, and about the 
same size. Its J rec-blooming habit and the 
durability of the flowers add greatly to its 
value, and, owing to its lateness, help to keep 
its rich genus represented until well into 
autumn. It is said to be hardy in many parts, 
but of this I am somewhat doubtful; however, 
even if it should require a little extra care, it 
well deserves it, and I have little fear but that 
its vigorous underground stems will be safe if 
they have the protection of a few coal-ashes. 
The young barren shoots should be taken now 
and dibbled into sand in full sunshine, and in a 
fortnight they will be ready for potting. Such 
young stock will be quite safe in a cold frame 
during winter. I fancy a bed of this would be 
a treat; it would equal a bed of white Viola, and 
the plant is about the same in height. It also 
makes a charming pot plant for a cool green¬ 
house, or one of the kind now getting more 
numerous—viz., unheated ; it also looks pretty 
in hanging baskets for sunny windows or else¬ 
where. The soil should be light loam or leaf 
mould.—W. 

17720.— Propagating Snapdragons.— They can 
very easily be propagated by taking cuttings about the 
end of September or early in October. Any light garden 
soil will do to grow them in. They will keep beet in cold 
frames or hand-lights during the winter, to be planted out 
in spring in rich, deep soil. Seedlings are be&t sown in 
6pring.—J. D. E. 

- The growing of named kinds of Snap 

dragons is now almost obsolete, as they are so 
easily raised from seeds, and, if some from a 
first-class strain are procured, very many varie 
ties, as well as great variation in colour, can be 
obtained. The seed should be sown in April, 
in the open ground, or in a cold frame. At the 
same time, any particular kind can easily be in 
crested by means of cuttings, which should be 
taken in early summer when the wood is soft. 
Put them in sandy soil, and stand the pots in a 
frame, shaded from hot sun ; they will make 
roots in about a month. Sandy loam suits 
them best, but any ordinary garden soil will 
grow Antirrhinums.— Byfleet. 

17722.— Culture of the Carnation.— The beat noil 
for Carnations is medium clayey loam. They should be 

S lanted 18 inches apart. Decayed stable manure is the 
eat. A little of the same may be spread over the surface 
during winter. Sweepings from a oattle market form 
eipital manure for Carnations.—J. D. E. 

17418 — Jasmine not flowering.— The probable 
yeason is that the plant does not obtain enough light or 
It may look healthy enough notwithstanding — J. T) p. 
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The Cornish Moneywort. — It is 
astonishing in how many ways this native 
trailer (Sibthorpia europaea) may be used with 
happy effect. Indeed, it may be said that there 
is more in the manner in which such graceful 
plants are made to do duty than in the plants 
themselves. Many imagine that this Sibthorpia 
cannot be -own unless they can give it a con- ^“wlth^t^ ^n”M"3 


HARDY PLANTS FOR HANGING 
BASKETS. 

For cool rooms, corridors, and similar places, I 
a 1 doubt if there is anything better for filling 
, , j rp . -j j ■% hanging baskets with than certain kinds of 

.tently mo&t bed. Tru^.t u found wild under , har( f y V™. They reeUt cold current* of air 


such conditions, but if one can give it shelter 
from wind, it will succeed without more root 
moisture than that afforded other plants. Do 
not, however, deprive it of dews and light 
showers by sheltering it under trees, the drip 
from which is injurious. Set it in a little 
depression that will catch the rain, between 
stones that will guard its brittle stems and leaf¬ 
stalks from wind, and it will thrive in full sun¬ 
shine. Some fine sand, or old Cocoa fibre, laid 
around it will form capital material for it to 
root into.—W. 

17629.—Pansies and Violas dying.— 

Perhaps the reason why “C. S.’s ” Pansies and 
Violas die off at this time of the year is that variegated kirn 


well, and, with the protection they thus get, 
remain fresh and green all the winter through. 
Lastrea dilatata and spinulosa, the Welsh Poly¬ 
pody, Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, some varie¬ 
ties of the Hart's-tongue, and others, are well 
adapted for this purpose. A friend of mine 
used to make up some very pretty baskets for a 
little cold glasshouse with Ferns and a few 
other hardy plants. They looked very bright 
and cheerful through the winter, and gave 
but little trouble. Periwinkles, both green 
and variegated, are excellent for the 
purpose; indeed, I know of nothing better 
for a hanging basket than the golden 
which, if it required mueh 
cultural care, would be con¬ 
sidered one of the most valu¬ 
able of decorative plants. 
Sedum caraeum variegatum 
is a pretty little plant, the 
variegation being clear and 
constant In tne open it 
generally gets cut down in 
winter, but under glass it 
remains in good condition. 
Variegated Ivies, when well 
established, look very pretty, 
and the old Wandering Jew 
Saxifrage is still one of the 
best basket plants in culti¬ 
vation, requiring nothing 
more than the shelter of a 
glass roof to keep it in good 
condition, even in a time of 
very inclement weather. 
Another hardy plant which 
may be turned to good use in 
this way is the golden varie¬ 
gated Honeysuckle, as when 
sheltered it retains its 
beautiful markings, whereas 
in the open air the foliage 
often gets very much disfig¬ 
ured. The true Maiden¬ 
hair Fern (Adiantam Capil- 
lus-Veneris) makes a fane 
basket plant, being especi¬ 
ally effective if the basket 
is turned upside down when 
the plant nas been estab¬ 
lished a year or two, as then 
the creeping rhizomes run 
up round the outside of the 
basket, throwing out fronds 
os they go, so that in time 
it forms a round ball of 
foliage, and has a very in¬ 
teresting appearance. If to 
be treated in this way, only 
very light material should 
be used in potting, Sphag- 
the plants are affected at the roots by insects num Moss and fibrous peat being the best corn- 
called millipedes. These insects are of a lightish post. Of course, after the basket is inverted, the 

brown colour, and vary in length up to half-an - 1 —*-* 1 - *— A - S4, -• wv ”' 

inch, and are about as thick as a bit of thread. 

They eat the cuticle or skin from the roots and 
stem, thereby causing the sap to cease flowing, 
and hence the leaves of the plants begin changing 
their colour, and gradually die off. When 



Common Marvel of Peru (Mirabills Jalapa). (See p 361. 


commenced to grow Pansies some eight or ten 


plant cannot be watered ; it must be dipped now 
and then. This and the vigorous-habited Wood- 
wardia radicans are not sufficiently hardy to pass 
the winter in the open with safety, except in very 
favoured districts; but they remain fresh and 

S een in an unheated glasshouse. The common 
oney-wort and its yellow-leaved variety look 
years since, I used to be astonished at the plantB I better grown in baskets than in any other way ; 
dying off in this manner, but on investigation! but they prefer a shady situation when growing, 
found it was owing to these insects that the Amongst flowering plants, Campanula garganica 
plants could not live, and if “C. S.” will lift and fragilis are worthy of mention; well grown, 
one of his plants, and examine the roots, I think they have a very graceful appearance. The 
he will find that it is these insects that are 1 above, being all hardy, should, with the exception 

.. of the Maiden hair and Woodwardia, be grown 

entirely in the open air from June to Novem¬ 
ber. Where tender things are unsuitable 
they will be found very serviceable. If given 
plenty of water during the growing season 


causing him the trouble. I have tried various 
means of getting rid of these pests, and I find 
the best is to give the bed a good dressing of 
nitrate of soda, when the plants arc all out, 
about November, so that the winter rains may 
wash it well in ; it not only destroys the in¬ 
sects, but it makes part of the insoluble portion 
of the soil soluble, and ready for the plants to 
assimilate, and is, besides, a very valuable food 
in itself ; I may say that this year only about 
two out of nearly 400 plo"t* havo falleu victims. 

H. R. Barraclough, Butlershaw. 


they will need no change of seil for years. 

J. C., Surrey. 

Scarcity of wasps—In reference to "S. K.V re¬ 
marks (page 849) on the scarcity of wasps this season, may 
I state that the scarcity also exists here in the Isle of 
Wight 7 I have noticed but one or two during the whole 
-L. C. K. 
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THB COMING WHHKT3 WORK. 


Hattr&cti from garden diary, from September 13th 
to September 18<A. 

Put In cuttings of Roses, both Tees end Hybrid Per- 
petaels, selecting pieces of strong firm wood ebout7 inches 
or 8 Inohes long, planting them firmly in e frame in loam, 
Watering and shading in bright weather. Nailed in loose 
shoots of Roses on wall; these are very bright just now. 
Out the runners from Strawberries in pots, giving liquid 
manure three times a-week for the present. Firmed 
newly-planted Strawberries by pressing the soil round 
them with the foot Removed all surplus growth from 
Tomatoes to let in the sunshine to oolour and ripen the 
fruit. Dug up Potatoes; there is some disease, but the 
crop is heavy. Earthed up Leeks and Celery. Harvested 
Onions. Weeded the autumn-sown crop. Planted Let¬ 
tuce and Endive on south border. Sowed a pin oh of 
seed of Brown Cos Lettuoe for spring planting; in severe 
winters these late-sown plants suffer less than larger ones. 
Thinned late-sown Spinach to 0 Inohes apart; some of the 
first sown plants have bolted, and these have all been 
palled up, leaving the plants rather thinner than was in¬ 
tended ; but, being strong, they will most likely fill up, 
and the leaves will be larger. Tied up Lettuce and Endive 
to blanch. Washed trees in orohard-nouse with engine, to 
clean them, the fruit now being all gathered. Removed 
laterals from epen-air Vines. Nailed in shoots of young 
Pear-trees. Gathered remainder of Morello Cherries for 
bottling, retaining a oouple of trees for tarts. Gathered 
Damsons and other Plums for preserving. Put in outtings 
of Phloxes and Pentstemons: these are very showy just 
now ; the outtings root readily in oold pit. 

Gathered seeds from Poppies and other annuals, laying 
them on sheets of paper, or in flower-pot sauoera, in a oool, 
airy room, to ripen gradually. Potted-up strong roots of 
the Christmas Rose for flowering in pots; we used to keep 
these in pots all the year round ; but we find that they do 
better planted oat in spring and lifted again in autumn. 
Trained Tropmolums in conservatory—the Lobbianum 
section are showy things in a light, warm conservatory in 
winter; after they oome into flower the shoots should have 
more freedom to dangle about. Put a tie or two to long 
shoots of Lapageria rosea and Lneulia gratissima on wall. 
Moved Orange-trees that have been standing outside under 
oover. Dug up 8alvia splendens, and potted them for 
winter blooming; we stand the plants on the north side of 
a wall till they get established, and house them just 
before oold weather sets in. Potted young spring-struok 
plants of Sparmannia africana; these make nice little 
blooming stuff for winter. Potted a number of Roman 
Hyacinths for early forcing, putting three bulbs into a 
48-sized pot, plunging them in coal ashes for a month or 
six weeks to keep the growth back till the roots are active. 
Top-dressed Roses in pots, and repotted those that 
needed more pot room. Potted Arum Lilies (Rlehardla 
nthiopioa). Shifted young Cucumber plants in 48-sized 
pots to get them strong for planting in the house shortly. 
Looked over Cucumbers in frame to regulate growth and 
out fruit. 


Greenhouse. 

Ripening growth.— The generality of green¬ 
house plants that are of a hard wooded nature 
will now be about completing their growth, and, 
in the case of those that are not in the open 
air, means should be taken to get this well 
solidified before the time of short days and dull 
weather arrives. For upon this solidification 
depends both the ability of the plants to flower, 
ana their power to resist the attacks of mildew, 
which is one of the worst enemies with which 
the leaves are troubled. A free admission of 
air in the daytime, and during the night, is the 
best means of checking growth; at the same 
time, it is necessary to be careful that the 
plants are not subjected to chilling draughts, 
lor though their effect is not so bad now as it 
would be earlier in the season when the leaves 
are growing and tender, still it is requisite to 
avoid them, as they are at all times injurious. 

TropjEolums.—T he tuberous-rooted Troprao- 
lums, such as T. Jarrattii and T. tricolorum, 
used to be met with in almost every warm 
greenhouse. Few plants are more effective in 
the spring, at which time their slender 
thread-like stems are laden with hundreds of 
bright-coloured flowers. When the blooming is 
over, the tops die down ; the roots, after 
remaining dormant for a time, will now begin 
to now. As soon as the shoots have extended 
a little, the plants should be repotted. Peaty 
■oil suits them best, but, if this is not at hand, 
loam will answer. Let the pots be well drained; 
add a good portion of sand to the soil, and do 
not give much water until the roots have had 
time to move freely in the soil. Ab the shoots 
extend, support must be given. This may be 
in the shape of a wire trellis, flat or circular in 
form; the former, although formal in appearance, 


* The “ Extracts ” published this year in Giunna are 
compiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make snob allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered neoeeeary by the diatanoe 
of their localities from this oounty. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south coast, and of about sight days, in 
tbs other direction, between the Midland* and the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published In former yean referred 
mors especially to the horns oounttes. 
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displays the flowers to the best advantage, as, if 
one side is kept to the light, all the blooms will 
occupy that side of the trellis. The plants look 
most natural when trained to a few twiggy 
sticks inserted in the pots, arranging the shoots 
regularly over them from the top of the pots 
upwards. Stand them near the glass during 
the winter; in this way the growth will be 
stronger, and will produce more flowers. 

Stove. 

Caladiums. —Plants of these that were started 
early in the season will soon show signs of going 
to rest by ceasing to push up young leaves, and 
by the older ones losing their colour. To get the 
bulb-like roots into the best state for keeping 
sound through the winter, it is necessary to 
bring about gradual maturation of the foliage 
by exposing ft more to the light, reducing the 
shading, as it will now be an advantage, 
rather than otherwise, that the sun’s rays should 
fall directly on the plants. More air should be 
given to the house or pit in which they are 
located, and the atmosphere kept drier. The 
soil should also be somewhat drier, but the 
withholding of water must not yet be carried 
so far as to cause the leaves to flag or pre¬ 
maturely shrivel, for if this occurs they will die 
down at once, in place of which the maturing 
process should be gradual. By this means a 
firm solid state of the bulbs, which is the best 
safeguard against decay, will be secured. 

Gbsneras. — Summer-flowering kinds of 
Gesnera, such as the scarlet-bloomed G. 
Cooperii, which is one of the best summer- 
flowering bulbous plants that amateurs who 
have a stove or warm pit can grow, will shortly 



Street-scented Marvel of Peru (Mlrabilis long!flora). 

(See p. 361.) 

go to rest. As soon as the tops show signs of 
dying off, gradually withhold water, but, in the 
case of these, as with Caladiums, the plants 
must not be dried off too quickly, or the bulbs 
will be weakened so as to become liable to 
decay during winter. The winter-blooming 
sorts of Gesnera will require attention. 
Encourage them to make strong, compact 
growth by standing them as near the glass as 
convenient. Little shade will now be needed 
by these and other stove plants, as the sun after 
this time is seldom so powerful as to injure the 
leaves, and, by thus giving them the benefit of 
exposure to the solar rays, flowering stock will 
be strengthened in a way that will materially 
assist the blooming. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Autumn flowers, especially such things as 
Rudbecklas, Japanese Anemones, double peren¬ 
nial Sunflowers, perennial Asters, Globe 
Thistle (Behinops), Golden Rods, Polygonums 
(Knot-weeds), Herbaceous Phloxes, and Pent¬ 
stemons, are very bright and showy just now, 
altogether eclipsing the exotic bedding plants, 
which require a good deal of attention in 
picking and pruning to keep them in condition. 
Dead flowers and seeds must be picked from all 
plants, in order to prolong the blooming season, 
and to keep up an air of neatness. The Grass 
will require mowing frequently, and the walks 
weeding and rolling. Salt may be used on the 
walks during dry weather, if this is preferred to 
weeding. 

Earwigs on Dahlias.— Dahlias may require 
a renewal of some of the ties. Earwigs are, 
in some instances, giving trouble, and must be 
trapped daily, until they are destroyed. The 


trapping is a simple business, and, if I did not 
know to the contrary from letters that reach me, 
I should say that everybody knows how to trap 
earwigs. An inverted flower-pot, in which is a 
little ary hay or Moss, is placed on the top of 
the central stake supporting each plant. Into 
this hiding-place the insects retire when they 
have done feeding, and from it they may be 
shaken out into a pot of hot water, or other¬ 
wise destroyed. Pieces of old Bean-stalks, or 
hollow tubes of any kind, placed among the 
plants, will form enticing traps for earwigs. 

The transplanting of Hollies and other 
evergreens may be caried out now. The plants 
must be carefully lifted, and all the roots saved 
as far as possible. Well water them in, and 
damp the leaves over every evening. Under 
such treatment, the roots will soon establish 
themselves. There is no class of plants so 
effective in mixed groups as Hollies ; and there 
are hundreds of places where a collection of a 
dozen or so of Hollies would impart just 
the character that the place seems to require. 
Cutting out a common thing here and there, 
and dropping in a Holly, will not cost much 
either in labour or the purchase of the plants, 
but in ten years' time the character of the place 
will be quite altered. But the Hollies must 
never be lost sight of. Common things which 
have a tendency to encroach must be cut away, 
until the Hollies get above them. Other plants 
which may be used to give character to mean¬ 
ingless groups of shrubs are the Lawson 
Cypress, the Weeping Birch, the Purple Beech, 
and Paul’s double scarlet Thorn, with a plant 
or two of the Silver Maple. 

Cuttings of evergreens will root now under 
glass. The spiral-growing things, such as Irish 
Yews, should have the cuttings taken from the 
upper part of the tree. A frame placed in a 
cool position is best for striking tne cuttings. 
If only few plants are required, a handlignt, 
or a cloche, will do. The choicer things will 
strike best in sandy peat, as it is more retentive 
of moisture, and the water-pot sometimes does 
harm; but the outtings must be kept moist. 

Saving flower seeds. —This is the best time 
to gather seed pods of all flowering plants. 
Single Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Asters, Marigolds, 
Zinnias, Stocks, &c., may all be saved now, if 
we have anything worth taking care of. 

Fruit Garden. 

Yinert. —The Vines in the early house, 
where the wood is well ripened, may be 
shortened back, and, in the case of Vines forced 
very early, the pruning should be completed. 
If the Vines are in a healthy, fertile condition 
the shoots may be cut back to the last eye ; but, 
unless we are quite sure about the condition of 
the Vines, it is Best to cut to a good plump bud. 
If any of the borders need partial renewing, 
this is a good season to lay in a stock of loam. 
As a rule, no one has enough of good, fresh, 
loamy soil for their fruit trees and other garden¬ 
ing purposes, as those who have old pasture 
land do not care to have it stripped of its turf. 
A very good way of getting a stock of loam for 
gardening purposes is to run a plough at in¬ 
tervals of 5 feet or 6 feet aoross a Grass field, 
and bring away all that the plough turns up. 
The following summer will remove all traces of 
the furrow left by the plough. An old friend 
of mine, who gets his loam in this way, main¬ 
tains that the Grass land is improved by the 
treatment. 

Pot Vines, intended for early forcing, should 
be shortened baok to 4 feet, 5 feet, or 6 feet, 
according to age and strength. The soil in the 
pots should never be allowed to get dust dry, 
but less will be needed now that all active 
growth has ceased. 

Orchard-house. —Trees in pots requiring a 
shift may shortly have it, as the remainder of 
growing power left in the leaves will encourage 
the roots to get hold of the new soil. The trees 
will be better in the open air now, and, where 
the lights of fruit houses are movable, the early 
fruit-houses may be uncovered ; this will give 
an opportunity to have them painted, and put 
into a good state of repair. Years ago, before 
the bedding system obtained suoh a hold, it was 
the custom to uncover all the fruit-houses for 
two or three months, for the better resting of 
the trees. It is true that as good, if not better, 
fruit is grown under the new system as with the 
old; but my own opinion is that there were 
fewer absolute failures then than there are now, 
Original from 
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and, considering the disadvantages under which 
men worked then, this is saying a good deal. 
The ripening of the wood is most important. 
No good can be done withont it, and where the 
fruit is gathered, if the lights cannot be 
removed for a month or two, open them to 
their full width and leave them open night and 
day. 

Late Melons will now require daily atten¬ 
tion, in pinching off soft growth. Give air 
early in the morning so long as the weather 
keeps bright, and fight red spider by watchful¬ 
ness and attention. A tin can or two, filled with 
water and placed in the frame in the sun, and 
sprinkled with sulphur, will give off fumes that 
will keep the spiders out, If they have not 
yet effected a lodgment. Gangrene or canker is 
often troublesome now, attacking the main 
stems. Quicklime will hold it in check, and 
perhaps banish it altogether, if the weather is 
fine and the ventilation right. 

Good Apples. —There are very many inferior 
kinds of Apples grown which should either be 
rooted out or grafted with better kinds. I name 
below a few good kinds that may be relied on: 
Dessert—Yellow Ingestre, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Irish Peach, Scarlet Nonpareil, Blenneim 
Orange, Duke of Devonshire, and Stunner 
Pippin. Kitchen—Lord Suffield, Alfriston, 
Echinville, Beauty of Kent, Norfolk Beaufin, 
Dumelow’s Seedling, Stirling Castle, Warner’s 
King, and Waltham Abbey. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The Potato crop is this year a heavy one, 
and the dry weather came just at the right 
time to oheck the disease, which had made its 
appearance in isolated spots. All Potatoes 
which have done growing should be lifted at 
once, and, after sorting, should be laid in smallish 
heaps, till it is seen if any more will go bad 
before finally clumping down. The seed Pota¬ 
toes will be better u laid thinly in an open shed 
for the skins to harden, preparatory to stowing 
them away for the winter. Exhausted or use¬ 
less crops should be cleared off to the pigs, as 
when a crop is done with, it should not be 
allowed to oumber the ground. 

Plant out Lettuce and Endive on south 
border, and sow a pinch of brown Cos Lettuce 
for the last time this season. If a frame can be 
spared, sow it thinly with Tom Thumb Cabbage 
Lettuce, and, when they come up, thin to 6 inches 
apart. The plants will come in useful very early 
in the new year. 

Winter Spinach. —There is yet time to make 
a further sowing of the prickly-seeded. In some 
instances, the earliest-sown crop has bolted, and, 
although the crop will be useful for autumn 
picking, it cannot be trusted to go through the 
winter. 

Genfral work. —Continue to earth-up Celery 
and Leeks as required, doing the work when 
the plants are dry. Give a soaking of liquid- 
manure the day before the earthing is done. 
Weeds have flourished lately, and must be kept 
down now, or the land will be full of seeds for 
next spring. The hoe is the best implement for 
destroying weeds when small, but after they 
get past the hoe, a light-built, handy woman 
should be turned in amongst them. Pot up a 
few roots of Tarragon, Mint, Balm, Borage, and 
Chervil, and place them in the shade till they 
get established. They will be ready to place in 
neat when required. As soon as the Cauli¬ 
flowers are large enough to handle, prick out 
either in a frame or in some position where 
some protection can be given. Those who have 
delayed sowing may sow now in a frame under 
glass, or else in heat in January. E. Hobdat. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

Plants in bloom. —This hot, foroing weather 
is just the thing for town gardens, It throws 
everything into bloom, and with plenty of 
water, a fine display of flowers can scarcely 
fail to be obtained. Hollyhocks are probably 
over by this time, unless grown from seeds 
■own early in spring, when they will be just 
coming into bloom. But Asters, Dahlias (both 
single and double), Sunflowers, Marigolds, 
Phloxes, and, where they succeed, Pentstemons, 
also, are in full glory, to say nothing of Petunias, 
Verbenas, and a host of other bedding plants, 
a8 well as annuals ; conspicuous among tne last 
being the ever beautiful and welcome Morning 
Glory (Convolvulus major), which, if it has 
received anything like^fair treatment, will not 
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fail to produce, every morning, dozens or scores THH KITOHHN QABD BN. 
of its lovely and many-coloured blossoms. The __ 


Red-hot Poker (Tritoma Uvaria), is a very 
showy object now. Being by no means insig¬ 
nificant it looks best when planted in front 
of a shrubbery, or towards the back of a good 
sized herbaceous border; but as a single speci¬ 
men on a lawn it is not at all to be despised. 
Gladioli present a very gay appearance just 
now. Fine bulbs of the showiest kinds, of 
which gandavensis and Brenchleyensis are 
among some of the brightest, can now be pur¬ 
chased for such a small sum that there is no 
reason why they should not be extensively 
lanted hi every garden, and if strong roots are 
rawn, and merely popped into any moderately 
good soil, in a sunny situation, and, in good 
time—March or April—there are very few spots 
where they cannot be depended upon to bloom 
freely and well. Anemone japonica alba is iust 
beginning to expand its beautiful creamy-white 
blooms, which day by day increase in size and 
delicacy of colour until the petals fall. This is 
another gem for town gardens, and ought to be 
extensively planted. It does not, as a rule, 
come very fine the first year, but well established 
clumps will throw their flower-stems 3 feet in 
height, and produce hundreds of their charming 
blossoms. 

Propagation, Ac.— Finish layering Carna¬ 
tions, and propagate Pinks, either by means of 
cuttings, or ** pipings,” as they are termed, or 
by dibbling out the little rooted bits, which are 
generally to be found plentifully at this season, 
into prepared beds, placing them 3 inches or 
4 inches apart. Disbud Chrysanthemums that 
are required to produce large blooms, leaving 
only the central one (crown or terminal, as the 
case may be), but if merely quantity of bloom, 
without regard to its quality, is desired, then 
thin very slightly, or not at all. For the next 
month all plants in pots must be liberally fed, 
so secure an abundant supply of stable or other 
liquid manure, sewage, soot-water, and the like, 
and let the plants nave a full supply at every 
alternate watering, clear water being given 
between. Look out for green fly and thrips in 
the point of the shoots, and check their ravages 
by dipping the points into a solution of Fir-tree 
oil, or some other good insecticide. Fuchsias, 
Double Petunias, Coleus, and other plants of 
like nature should be propagated by means of 
cuttings. Young plants generally winter better 
than old stuff. B. C. R. 

Poisonous fungi- —Dr. H. Hanford, 
consulting physician to the Nottingham General 
Hospital, has been in communication with Dr. 
M. C. Cooke, specialist on fungi at the Royal 
Herbarium at Kew, with respect to the recent 
fungus poisoning case in Nottingham. Dr. 
Cooke, after examining the remains of the fungi 
gathered by the man Whitworth, and which 
proved fatal to him and his child, is of opinion 
that the fungus is the Agaricus (amanita) 
phalloides. Some people were poisoned by the 
same variety at King's Lynn, two or three years 
ago. There is a good illustration of it in a 
plate in Fig. 1 in Berkeley’s “ Outlines of 
British Fungology” (I860), and also in No. 7on 
the sheet of poisonous Mushrooms, published by 
Hardwicke. It bears but little resemblance to 
the Agaricus (Trichotoma) personatus, commonly 
called Blue Button, Blue Bottom, or Blewitt, for 
which it was mistaken, and which is commonly 
Bold both in Nottingham market and in Covent- 
garden. Agaricus (amanita) phalloides is most 
closely allied to A (a) Muscarius, from which 
muscarin, the active principle of poisonous 
fungi, was first obtained. The symptoms in the 
man Whitworth so closely resembled those 
observed in the recorded experimental inquiries 
into the action of muscarin on the lower animals 
that Dr. Cooke has little doubt that muscarin, 
or a substance differing from it only in a trifling 
degree, was the active principle that caused 
death. He thinks it is not sufficiently recog¬ 
nised by the public, though it has been re¬ 
peatedly stated by fungologists, that it is 
frequently difficult to distinguish edible fungi 
from the poisonous varieties that closely re¬ 
semble them. Those who attempt to do so by 
means of coloured plates, without having at the 
same time a sound knowledge of the subjects, 
are very likely, sooner or later, to meet with 
disaster. The small quantity which proved 
fatal in the case of the poor man Whitworth 
shows how dangerous a mistake may be. 


HARVESTING POTATOES FOR KITCHEN 
USE. 

It is, perhaps, not of much importance how 
Potatoes, harvested for seed or for the market, 
are stored, so long as they can be kept sound 
while they have to be kept; but it is different 
in the case of Potatoes stored in gardens for 
cooking purposes. Putting aside the danger 
from disease, I believe it is almost universally 
admitted that a Potato never eats or cooks 
better than when fresh from the ground, and it 
is the same with most root crops. The way in 
which Potatoes are stored on farms for home 
use is, in most cases, extremely bad. It is quite 
common to see Potatoes stored in some sheas in 
heaps, perhaps 2 feet or 3 feet deep, and 
covered with straw. In this state they fer¬ 
ment, and the smell from the heap is often in 
itself offensive. Later on, the tubers begin 
to sprout, and matters get worse, most of tne 
Potatoes becoming unfit for food. Yet, in many 
establishments, where the house is supplied 
from the home farm after the limited garden 
supply comes to an end, all the Potatoes come 
from heaps of this kind. Of course, it is well 
known that Potatoes intended for food should 
not be exposed to light an hour longer than can 
be helped, because such exposure renders the 
tubers unfit for food, and makes them unwhole¬ 
some ; but I go further than this, and would not 
have the tubers so much as exposed to the air, 
so far as an earthy covering oould prevent it. 
The old Potato “pie,” or pit, although, per¬ 
haps, originally suggested as much on account 
of Its convenience aB for any other reason, is still 
one of the best means of storing Potatoes in large 
quantities, provided the pits are not too deep; 
but for small quantities for the table, a covering 
of dryish soil in direct contact with the tubers, 
which should really be mixed amongst it, beats 
everything else, provided the heap is made up 
in a quite cool shed or out-of-doors, and protected 
from wet and frost. There is an unexplained 
virtue in a covering of fresh soil that seems to 
reserve the quality of roots as nothing else 
oes, and it is more noticeable in the Potato 
than in almost anything else. Few can have 
failed to notice how soon early Potatoes of the 
shops deteriorate when long out of the ground 
in sacks or store rooms; but if the same Pota¬ 
toes are put in soil, they will retain all their 
good qualities for a long time. W. 

Rhubarb in summer. —Some years ago 
I accidentally discovered that Rhubarb may be 
had just as good late in the summer and in 
autumn as in spring. It happened that, a plan¬ 
tation of it having been disturbed, some roots 
were left lying about on the top of the ground 
for a month or two. As everyone knows. 
Rhubarb has exceptional Vital power, and this 
rough treatment aid not kill the roots, which 
eventually were cut up into moderate-sized 
pieces and planted in good ground. I am not 
sure as to the exact time at which the plant¬ 
ing was done, but it was early in summer. The 
plants grew well, and in August, as they seemed 
so fresh and succulent, it occurred to us to cook 
some of the stalks, and they were found to be 
fully as tender and juicy as spring-grown ones, 
with the difference that they had a finer flavour. 
This is not to be wondered at, seeing that a 
certain amount of maturity is necessary to 
develop flavour in a fruit or vegetable, and 
Rhubarb is generally consumed in spring in a 
very immature condition. When bush fruits 
are over, there comes a dearth of fruit, and, 
where much of this is required in late summer. 
Rhubarb might be profitably used. By the or¬ 
dinary system of culture, however, Rhubarb Is 
not eatable late in the season, as the stalks 
produced by plants which have been growing 
from early spring are tough and flavourless. 
Some roots should De set aside expressly for a late 
supply, and planted in rich soil about the latter 
end of May. These will be in free growth by 
August, and will furnish good, tender stalks up 
to October. From the tune that bush fruits 
are over till Apples come in, Rhubarb grown in 
this way would prove of great service.— 
J. 0. B. 

Cabbage and other vegetablea —The 
recent heat and drought, if so short a spell of 
unusually fine harvest weather merits such 
terms, has done muoh good in ohecking the too 
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luxuriant growth of the Brassica family, and, 
in so doing, assisting to render the plants firmer 
and more capable later of enduring hard 
weather. That there will be an ample supply 
of all kinds of greens, inclusive of Turnips, 
is evident; but while these things will 
assuredly be cheap, it would be a misfortune 
were hard weather to find them gross and full 
of soft pithy growth. Some little check, even 
though of but a week’s duration, must be pro¬ 
ductive of good, because, with rain and colder 
weather, growth will be resumed, but now more 
in the direction of hearting than of producing 
excessive outside leafage. Rarely have extensive 
breadths of plants of all kinds been got out with 
more facility than this season, and rarely has 
better growth been made. Wireworm, grub, 
and club seem, so far, to have given little trouble, 
but any considerable spell of dry weather now 
might conduce to the promotion of these pests. 
Whilst flagging very much during the day, the 
foliage has found in long nights and heavy dews 
ample time for recovery. In spite of a late 
season, Autumn Giant Cauliflowers and Brussels 
Sprouts, of course on early-planted breadths, 
are already turning in, thus lengthening the 
season, as in such case the turn-in is gradual. 
Owing to the preceding showess, and probable 
absence of the fly, Turnip breadths are very 
promising. Late sowings are receiving some 
check, but a gentle pressure by wooden rollers 
is productive of good, and, if the young plants 
can be pulled through the drought, they will 
make rapid growth when the autumn rains come, 
and a plentiful stock of late bulbs will result. 
So far, there is promise of plenty of marketable 
winter vegetables.—A. D. 

Tomatoes without manure.— That 
plenty of good Tomatoes may be grown with 
little or no manure I have had abundant proof 
in the case of those who grow them for the 
Bristol markets. I have seen long houses filled 
with Tomatoes that had only a bit of ordinary 
soil in an old packing-case to grow in, 
and I have seen them producing plenty of large 
and fine fruit, and the proprietor well satisfied 
with his returns. It, however, requires more 
skill to grow Tomatoes successfully without 
manure than with it. The growth requires 
constant care to regulate it, and to cut away all 
that is not wanted ; useless leaves must be re¬ 
moved before they have exhausted the roots. 
Careful attention to the roots, as regards mois¬ 
ture and stimulating liquid, just when the con¬ 
dition of the swelling fruit requires it, is a prime 
necessity. These are the lines on which those 
work who cannot command plenty of manure. 
—Taunton. 

17810.— Grubs on Cabbages. —When 
the roots are much clubbed, the plants affected 
do no good. There is no way of getting rid of 
the caterpillars, except by picking them off, and 
destroying them. They are caused by the 
common white butterfly. All these peats have 
had a good time of it, owing to the hot, dry 
weather.—J. D. E. 

The destruction of the grub is a very 
troublesome matter, hand-picking being the 
only sure method. As, however, prevention is 
better than cure, all chrysalides that can be 
found should be destroyed, and the same 
remark applies to butterflies and moths. Any¬ 
thing that emits an odour distasteful to these 
will also keep them at bay; and we have been 
so successful with the following that we have 
tried no other : Mix one ounce of paraffin, or 
coal oil, with a gallon of soapsuds, and water 
the plants with the mixture before the cater¬ 
pillars appear. If any should appear, an appli¬ 
cation at the rate of two ounces to the gallon 
will generally clear them off. Of course this 
must not be done within a month of the 
Cabbages, &c., being cut, on account of the 
smell. Soapsuds alone will also clear caterpillars 
from moat smooth-leaved subjects, if applied 
fairly often. (From “ Garden Pests and their 
Eradication.”)— Celer et Audax. 

17496. — Tomato leaves shrivelling. — In the 
absence of any blight the shrivelling must be caused by 
the want of water at the roots.—J. D. E. 


17634.—Green frogs. — I have kept green tree frogs 
for several years in my greenhouse, and find that they 
do very well without being fed, as they find enough 
flics and insects on the vines and other plants to live 
on. If mealworms are obtainable, one or two of thes 
now and then will be welcomed as additional dainties.— 
0. E. B< 


FLOWER CULTURE FOR MARKET. 

“B. C. R.” (page 319) has apparently over¬ 
looked the fact that I made no special reference 
to the London market in my Former note on 
this subject. In the case of provincial towns, 
it is useless to embark in any special culture, or 
to grow large quantities of any one thing, as 
*‘B. C. R.’ recommends. Those who take 
small pieces of ground for the purpose of grow¬ 
ing flowers for market should select the neigh¬ 
bourhood of some fairly populous town, where 
a market is held weekly. In such places there 
is always a demand for showy plants that can 
be sold at a cheap rate, and for flowers of a not 
too choice description. I am acquainted with 
several men who do very well in this way ; but 
they grow the ordinary run of bedding-plants 
and vegetables as well. What “ B. C. R.” says 
with respect to pot plants is, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, true ; occasional loads of them sent to 
Covent-garden will scarcely pay expenses, if the 
selection is not a good one, and the plants 
are but moderately well grown. Most of 
the pot plants sent to Covent-garden 
are of such an excellent nature that 
there is but little chance of disposing pro¬ 
fitably of any that do not come up to the 
market standard of excellence. There is also a 
great deal in forming a connection, for buyers 
are generally in a hurry, and go at once where 
they know they can get what they want. When 



Dwarf Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis Jalapa nana). 

a man once gets a name in the market for any 
particular thing, he has comparatively easy 
work to get rid of his produce. Frankly 
speaking, I would not advise anyone to embark 
in the culture of pot plants for Covent-garden, 
unless he can live within ten miles of it—so as to 
be able to run his stuff in and sell it himself. It 
is almost a hopeless matter to get occasional 
lots of pot plants sold to advantage by a 
market salesman. Most of them fight shy of 
this kind of work, as they know that a con¬ 
siderable amount of trouble, and but little profit, 
attend it. “Grow your own stuff and sell it,” 
was the advice given by one of the most suc¬ 
cessful of London market growers, and, with 
few exceptions, those who have thriven by 
market culture have sold their own produce. 
With cut bloom, the case is far different; for, 
whereas ten years ago it was difficult to get 
flowers disposed of in Covent-garden, the extra¬ 
ordinary development of the cut-flower trade 
has now rendered it an easy matter to do so. 
The flower salesmen of Covent-garden are 
always ready to take any consignment of cut 
bloom, however small, and if the flowers are 
of the right kind, and come at the proper 
season, they will be sure to fetch fair prices. 
Take double white Primulas and white Chry¬ 
santhemums, for instance. They are sure to 
sell well at any time from the end of November 
till March, and anyone sending only small lots 
of them to a Covent-garden flower salesman will 
meet with good attention. It is the same with 
any flower that there is a demand for. The 


thing is to hit the right moment when the 
demand is brisk. This, however, many do not 
do ; they send a lot of flowers at a time when 
there is a glut, and then they say that flower- 
growing does not pay. Just to show “ B. C. R.” 
that in the case of cut flowers it is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary to be sending with regularity, 
I would instance the case of a cottager 
here, who, having about a hundred good 
double white Stocks of a very fine strain, 
was induced to send them to Covent-garden. 
These Stocks realised a good price ; they sold 
because they were good and were wanted. My 
advice to all about to be^iu growing for the 
London market—and, as I have been in intimate 
connection with Covent-garden for many years, 
I may claim to speak with some authority—is to 
go in principally for cut bloom. Railway 
transit is quick, so that the fact of a person 
living a hundred miles from London need be no 
bar to embarking in the business. Whatever you 
do, however, do well; good stuff will always 
realise something when inferior things are a 
drug. Byflkkt. 

ROSES. 
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THE ROSE SEASON. 

Tiie dejected Rose-grower, who had carefully 
budded, released, sticked, and perhaps just 
secured with the first tie, what were to have 
provided him in the summer of 1886 with lovely 
maiden blooms, might, any time the first week 
in May, have exclaimed with Whittier, “Of all 
sad words of tongue or pen, The saddest are these, 
‘ It might have been !’ ” All had been going on 
well. After a winter of rest, a strong, sturdy 
growth was deliberately proceeding, and afford¬ 
ing every prospect of a glorious harvest, when 
suddenly Stage-manager Eastwind whistles, the 
sunny scene changes to winter with a rapidity 
that would do credit to a modern pantomime ; 
only, the transformation is the wrong way, 
from the “Scene of rustic happiness ” to “ The 
maiden in distress.” In fact, the thermometer 
having dropped down to some 12 degs. or 
15 degs. below the freezing point, all the tender 
growing maidens were converted into cut-backs 
in the most relentless way. Not that the cut¬ 
backs got off much better ; indeed, on the 1st 
of May they looked almost the worst of the lot; 
but then they had so much more material to go 
back upon than the newly-budded plants, that, 
though they also had to do all their work over 
again, they recovered in time to throw up good 
flowers from behind the injured points. Just a 
few gardens that escaped the ordeal have shown 
what a season “it might have been,” and pro¬ 
bably finer flowers have not been seen than Mr. 
Hay wood’s thirty-six at Reigate and Mr. Pem¬ 
berton’s thirty-six at Bath, but otherwise the 
evidence of the visitation has been general. Of 
course, the displays most injuriously affected 
have been those of the trade-growers, who rely 
chiefly on maidens for their exhibition blooms ; 
and, as a consequence, the Rose shows of 1886 
cannot be regarded, on the whole, as otherwise 
than below the average in point of quality. 
However, if the shows have been less gorgeous 
than usual, the gardens have been more than 
usually interesting. In the first place, the check¬ 
ing of the growth of the plants by the late frost 
has greatly prolonged the flowering season. Many 
varieties which in the south of England are 
normally over within the first ten days of July, 
were in perfection much later, so that the usual 
gap between the first and second flowering seems 
likely this year to be bridged over. Again, 
opportunity has been afforded for noting the 
varieties that are most capable of resisting, or 
recovering from, such unseasonable attacks, and 
in this respect the Tea-scented varieties stand 
out to conspicuous advantage. Not as resist¬ 
ing, it is true—they all “sat down” with a 
meekness of submission which, if not grati¬ 
fying, was at least prompt and unanimous. 
But as soon as the cold wave that made them 
“duck” was passed, they got up again and 
succeeded in looking as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened far better and sooner than the more 
unyielding Hybrid Perpetuals, which tried to 
stand up through it. The latter affected to go 
on growing as if there was nothing the matter, 
but the few that did succeed in producing some 
dreadful deformity of a flower only proved the 
hopelessness of the case, and they had to begin 
again from the bottom after having wasted 
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the time in trying to pose as hardy plants. 
Even the summer Roses and some of tne species 
were cut off; so that another peculiarity of the 
season was, that all the Roses — singles, 
Damasks, Gallioas, Mosses, Ayrshires, Teas, and 
Hybrid Perpetuala—were seen flowering simul¬ 
taneously. Some of the more tender summer- 
flowering sorts never succeeded in producing 
any bloom at all, while the blossoms of others, 
though numerous, were nearly all imperfeot. 
Of the former, Fortune's Yellow, which was 
giving splendid promise of a coming “ shower 
of tawny gold,'* was a oase in point, every 
flowering shoot being injured beyond reoovery; 
and nearly all the other summer Roses, except 
the Provence and Mosses, were in the latter 
Spndition, flower after flower expanding, each 
more deformed than the last, being either 
quartered or green-eyed, or in many cases 
having a second flower-bud growing up through 
the centre of the half-expanded blossom. 
Among 

The Hybrid Perpetuals, the first to re¬ 
cover and get into flower was the popular 
and thoroughly reliable A. K. Williams—a 
little under-sized, perhaps, but bright and 
otherwise quite in character. The way in which 
th4f beautiful variety has oome through the 
recent winter and spring, and afforded first-rate 
blooms throughout the season, ought to remove 
all doubt as to its claim to be considered as the 
beat all-ronnd Hybrid Perpetual—especially 
when grown on dwarf Brier stocks. It is gener¬ 
ally the first to open, and the last to succumb 

October fogs. Its upright habit makes it 
sgoepdingly gay in the garden, and, its flowers 
being nearly always perfect in form, whatever 
their size, it is equally available for exhibition 
and general cut-flower work. The next variety 
to make a display was Charles Lefebvre, on 
out-backs—the maiden plants never recovered 
at all; and Madame Gabriel Luizet was a 
good third, producing myriads of flowers in 
the hope of gaining the verdict, but her usual 
perfect finish was terribly wanting. The garden 
was now gay enough with bloom on the cut¬ 
back plants of every kind, though fully two- 
lairds of the flowers would not bear critical 
fugpeation ; but the maidens remained ominously 
gpcten, and, as if to make up for the absence of 
greenfly and mildew, Orange fungus, or red 
rust, made its appearance on the varieties that 
were budded on the Manetti. It is worthy of 
especial note that the plants on Brier cuttings 
or seedlings were, and have continued, almost 
entirely free from this unsightly fungus; 
while those on the Manetti in their neighbour¬ 
hood have hardly in a single oase escaped. In 
fact, evidence is gradually accumulating from 
all sides in support of the contention that dwarf 
Brier (cutting or seedling) is 

The stock upon which all Roses ought to 
be worked. Of course, as Manetti stocks can 
be so easily made and budded, and so quiokly 
form big saleable plants, they will die hard, for 
there is no denying the Manetti the merit of 
convenience—but that is about its only virtue. 
Plants worked on dwarf Briers give more per¬ 
fect maiden blooms than those on Manetti, and, 
not beginning to grow so early, are less liable 
to injury from spring frosts ; they are hardier, 
since, owing to the greater hardness and vigour 
of the Brier roots, they are better able to with¬ 
stand extremes of drought and oold ; they are 
longer-lived; and, while numerous varieties, 
including all the Tea-scented and Noisettes, 
require Brier, and will not succeed out-of-doors 
upon Manetti, no varieties are ever mentioned 
as succeeding upon Manetti which will not do 
equally well, or better, upon dwarf Brier. It 
is probable that the rapid deterioration of 
plants worked on Manetti has been the cause 
of Roses being so often grown merely for out 
flowers, instead of being 

Boldly treated as decorative garden 
plants. To be effective in this way, they should 
be massed in considerable groups of one variety, 
rather than indiscriminately mixed in ones and 
twos. A bed of a hundred dwarf trees makes a 
far more brilliant display when planted, say, in 
five varieties of distinct oolours than if all, or 
most, of the plants are of different sorts. Care 
should be taken to select varieties of decided 
colour and sturdy habit that hold their blooms 
erect, and that are free and perpetual-flowering. 
By way of an example, a bed to hold a hundred 
plants might be arranged in five irregular grouos 
of twenty each of the following vari ties: A. 
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Williams, Hon. Edith Gifford (a valuable erect- 

g rowing white Tea of great freedom of bloom), 
larquue de Castellano, Merveille de Lyon, and 
Charles Lefebvre. If a mass of bloom is con¬ 
sidered preferable to more brilliant individual 
flowers, Noble's Queen of the Bedders is an 
admirable variety to grow. It will thrive in 
most soils, and is a free and continuous 
bloomer, throwing up a succession of large 
trusses of flowers of Charles Lefebvre colour, 
though wanting individually in refinement. 
Another beautiful light variety for similar 
purposes, and not liable to the last objection, is 
Nabonnand’s seedling from La France—Cannes 
la Coquette. La Franoe itself is a little too 
much inclined to be pendulous to be quite 
effective in the garden, and is also easily spoiled 
by wet; whereas Cannes la Coquette has a stiff 
upright habit, and, owing to its thicker, more 
substantial petal, is not readily disfigured by 
rough weather ; its colour is almost exactly that 
of Lady Mary Fitz william. For a Tea-scented 
variety to associate with the two foregoing, 
nothing prettier could be found than Madame 
Joseph Schwartz, whose great trusses of lovelv 
white shell-petalled flowers, just washed with 
the tenderest rose, are held boldly up to the 
admiring gaze of every passer-by. This habit 
of holding its flowers erect is essential to the 
permanent popularity of any Rose as a garden 
plant. Many a good variety, such as Leopold 
Hausburg and Madame Emma Hall, have gone 
out of general cultivation, because they pro¬ 
duce no effect, through hanging their heads. 
Pendulous flowers are, of oourse, admissible in 
climbers, where one may stand under the wall, 
and look up into the inverted goblets; but 
varieties of the normal habit of growth, 
available for making beds or bushes, that are 
not able to hold up their heads on the plant, 
nor even when cut without the help of a wire, 
onght not to be encouraged. It would seem 
desirable that raisers should pay a good deal 
more attention to the other points in a Rose’s 
character, instead of basing their estimate of 
a new variety solely upon 
The merit op its flowers. The flower is 
undoubtedly the most important part of a Rose, 
and new colours and more perfect forms are of 
the highest importance ; but gain in this direc¬ 
tion may be more than counterbalanced if the 
plant upon which it is to be displaced definitely 
refuses to grow, or carries its blooms in suoh 
hang-dog fashion as to be completely unoma- 
mental in the garden. There is another Hybrid 
Perpetual sent out last year, following in the 
line of Claude Levet, Louis Dor4, and such like; 
it may be distinct, perhaps, but as the tallest 
plant in the row of maidens is about 0 inches 
high, it is certainly worthless, and there is no 
doubt that the reputation of raisers of such 
varieties would be greatly enhanced if they 
could bring themselves to refrain from sending 
them into commerce. Perhaps this flooding of 
the market with worthless or consumptive 
hybrids may be partly owing to the want of 
sympathy on the part of the raiser with the 
objects of the subsequent grower; and, in that 
oase, die best plan would be for amateurs to 
raise seedlings themselves, and endeavour to 
find out by some consistent plan and method 
of proceeding how far it is possible to attain a 
definite end. That looking for one thing will 
result in the finding of something else is, per¬ 
haps, truer of raising seedlings than of many 
other undertakings, and, no doubt, the attempt 
to raise a raoe of Roses, capable of resisting tne 
insidious attacks of mildew, would incidentally 
result in the production of some distinct variety 
which, if not mildew-proof, might otherwise be 
a great acquisition. If the avowed object be to 
raise seedlings that shall be exempt from mildew, 
the employment of any of the summer Roses, or 
any of their near relatives, such as Madame 
Gabriel Luizet, should be studiously avoided, for 
the way in which the pest overwhelms the latter, 
and even to a greater extent the Gallicas, is 
hopeless. On the other hand, most of the North 
American species, as Rosa lucida, Rosa rubi- 
folia, Ac., seem always free from any disfigure¬ 
ment of foliage,and are of excellent constitution. 
It is satisfactory to see that the classes framed 
at the National Rose Society’s exhibition, and 
since at Manchester and elsewhere, are helping 
to bring forward some unduly neglected favour¬ 
ites, including a good many of the single Roses, 
suoh as macrantna, the Austrian Briers, rubi- 
folia, Ac.; and, now that the latter are begin¬ 


ning to obtain some share of recognition in our 
gardens, there will be a better chance of getting 
their good constitutional qualities combined 
with tne substantial advantages of existing 
double Roses for the production of the 11 coming 
race ” of Roses, which, rising superior to the 
chronic diseases of an effete old-world popula¬ 
tion, shall keep all gardens gay throughout the 
summer with blooms of every conceivable shade 
of colour in which blue is an unknown 
quantity. T. W. G., in Garden, 


17727.— Orange funnus on Roses.—We had a 
visitation of this pest, whioh was destroyed in the follow¬ 
ing matter: The affected leaves were first out off and 
burned; but, in order to destroy any germs, the plants 
were well washed with soapy water, in whioh a liberal pro¬ 
portion of flowers of sulphur was dissolved. The soap 
causes the sulphur to hang en the leaves. The fungus 
never appeared again.—J. D. E. 

17718.— Budded Roses.— The best months in whioh 
to bud Roses are July and August. It is just as well if 
the buds do not start to grow until the following spring. 
They will frequently start to grow three or four weeks 
after being budded, or at unoert&in intervals until the end 
of the season.—J. D. E. 

17716.—Bark splitting on Mareohal Niel Rose. 
—If you can induce your Rose-tree to produce roots from 
where the bark has split, the splitting will be a benefit 
rather than an injury. Mould some rich soil up around 
the stem, and keep it moderately moist; roots will then. 
In all probability, be emitted from the “ whitish knobs, 
and will materially assist your tree.—F. B., Southampton, 


Golden Slider. —Planted in a man of, say, 
from six to twelve plants in a shrubbery, in 
front, if possible, of some dark Evergreens, the 
Golden Elder is very effective in summer. 
When placed so as to receive the full rays of the 
suu, it oolours much better than in a shaded 
position. It is, however, often planted in out- 
of-the-way places, and in such positions it 
neither grows nor looks well. Planted in a 
mass, near a plantation of purple Hazel, the 
two colours blend most effectively. The Golden 
Elder is easily propagated from cuttings put in 
at this time of the year. Select stout shoots of 
this season's growth, and cut them into lengths 
of about a foot, cutting close to a joint. Insert 
the cuttings in rows, 1 foot wide and 6 inches 
asunder, in a border having a northern aspect. 
Use a little sand when putting them in, and 
tread firmly. During tne following summer 
they will make good growth, and iu the autumn 
or spring following they may be planted in their 
permanent places, or transplanted at wider dis¬ 
tances, and allowed to remain another year to 
strengthen. They should be pruned close in, 
say, to two eyes each year, or they soon get 
leggy and unsightly.—E. M. 

17484. — Making miniature green¬ 
house. — How can anyone say what this 
would cost without having any knowledge of 
the window ? The best plan would be to look 
around and find someone who has a small glass 
case of the kind required. Any local carpenter 
could make such for a small sum. Glass and 
wood are cheap enough. It is only the 
labour that is likely to be expensive. A roof 
sloping outwards, with an upright sash in front, 
would be sufficient. If glass sides are required, 
it will oost more money. No ventilation is 
needed, as the window, opening inside, would 
be sufficient.—J. D. E. 

17739.—Making bar fenoa unolimb- 
able.—The readiest way in which this can be 
done, is probably to cut a quantity of Thom, 
Gorse branches, or anything of a spiny nature, 
and interlace it between the bars of the fence, 
leaving the tops of the material used a foot or so 
above the highest bar of the fence. It would, of 
course, be necessary to see occasionally that the 
bushes do not become displaced, and to fill the 
gaps when they do. Any ordinary labourer 
upon a place could do this at the cost of time 
only. If this be objected to, or if no suitable 
material be available, wire netting may be used 
with a fair degree of efficiency. If the fence is 
oovered on the outside to the height of a yard 
or so, it is very difficult to obtain a foothold; 
but it is not so deterrent as a line of thorns 
rising to a foot above the highest bar.—D. 

-1, Smear top bar with tar mixed with grease ; but 

this will require renewing periodically. 2, Fix horixontal 
stays (wooa or iron) to uprights projecting 6 indies to 
8 inches; stretch a barbed wire along ends of stays. Of 
oourse, the wire must be on the side from whioh tres- 
paseen oome.—P xiort. 

-1 am in the same position as ** O. M ” and mean to 

get some yards of barbed wire fencing, and lay it along the 
upper two ban of my hurdles, securing it by a turn round 
each upright, ami, if need be, by a twist of wire mid nay.— 
R. T., Stroud. j! from 
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OUR READERS' ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Caladiuus. 

This week, when we publish the results of our 
illustration competition, we inrite our readers’ 
attention to an engraving of a Caladium, taken 
from one of a series of exoellent photographs 
sent us by Mr. A. P. Jackson, of 7, Cannon- 
street. It is sufficient, we think, to show how 
much better, from every point of view, is a pho¬ 
tograph in which one or two things are shown 
distinctly, with all their beauty of form, than 
one in which an attempt is made to include a 
large number of objects—the result of which 
attempt is, in many cases, that nothing at all is 
shown. As we have pointed out elsewhere, we 
have, during the past few weeks, received many 
photographs which were admirable in execution, 
and whicn showed beautiful objects, but these 
objects so reduced in size, owing to the fact 
that there were included in the picture many 
other things of little or no interest, that it would 
be impossible to engrave th em well. Concerning 
these Caladiums, Mr. Jackson writes : ‘Thepho 

» hs of four spe- 
Caladiums (E. 

G. Henderson, Max 
Kolb, Meyerbeer, and 
Whitei), sent to the 
competition, are some 
fine specimens of this 
interesting family, 
belonging to Mr. J. 

Wheeler-Bennett, of 
Bromley Common, 
and grown by his 
skilful gardener, Mr. 

R. Lewis. They were 
propagated from 
corms, started in 
heat, in the early 
part of March last, 
and in seven weeks 
had attained the 
perfection shown in 
the engraving; and 
this result, too, was 
attained without the 
aid of stakes or ties, 
and in comparatively 
small pots, the largest 
—that of E. G. Hen¬ 
derson—being 8 in¬ 
ches, and of the 
others the smallest 
is 6 inches only. To 
grow Caladiums suc¬ 
cessfully, a corapoet 
of three parts of good 
turfy loam, and one 
part rotten manure, 
with a sprinkling of 
silver sand, is re¬ 
quired. They should 
be started into growth 
in the early spring, 
in a temperature of 
about 60 degs. to 70 
degs., and occasion¬ 
ally stimulated with 
manure-water. They 
comprise a numerous 
and interesting family, and are very valuable 
for decorative purposes, for which they are 
well adapted, their rich and varied colours 
showing well both by day and artificial light. 
As these plants can be grown in small pots, they 
are well adapted for culture by amateurs who 
have but limited space. If judiciously shifted, 
however, into larger pots, they rapidly attain 
magnificent proportions. They gradually die 
down in the autumn, during which period but 
little water should be given them, ana, when all 
the foliage is gone, the pots with the oorms 
should be placed under the staging of a warm 
greenhouse or stove, for protection from frost 
in the winter, the pots being laid on their 
sides so as to avoid the drip from above, 
which, if permitted to fall on them, would rot 
the corms." 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ORNAMENTAL-LEAVED BEGONIAS 
When the first fine-leaved Begonias made their 
appearance they were much prized. Many of 
the noble variegated plants since introduced 
were then unknown, and therefore these 
Begonias, for a time, engaged much attention. 
Several of the most effective kinds are hybrids. 
The different species cross freely, and seedlings 
are easily raised. The species and varieties that 
come under the head of the fine-leaved section are 
mostly from warm latitudes, and consequently 
require artificial heat in which to grow well; yet 
several will succeed in a lower temperature than 
that in which they are often tried. B. Rex, in 
itself a handsome plant, has been the progenitor 
of several others both fine and distinct. It 
comes from Assam, and will do well with less 
heat than it is frequently supposed to require ; 
this and several others of similar character will 
succeed in an intermediate Fernery, where their 
broad distinct silvery-looking leaves contrast 


Oca R raders' ILLUSTRATIONS I Caladium Max Kolb. From a photograph taken by Mr. A. P. Jackson. 


Yellow Carnations (see p, M4).-I also And them 
Carnations moat abundant and continuous bloomer*. I 
raised them from seed. Soil light, warm, and dry ; 
climate not particularly good.—Casaoias. 

Whits Japanese Anemone.— Have any of your 
readers noticed that the Japanese Anemone (A. japonlca 
alba) for a day or two after opening follows the course of 
the eun 7-Mss. R. / _TI _ 
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effectively with those of the moreelegant-growing 
Ferns. The propagation of most of the Kinds is 
as easy as their after management; they strike 
freely from cuttings made of the shoots or from 
portions of the leaves. The latter is the more 
usual way of treating them, and is the means 
by which much the greatest number can be raised 
from a single plant, as every bit of leaf, an inch 
or so sqoare, that contains a portion of the ribs 
or nerves, will strike root and form a plant. 
The leaves should for this purpose be taken off 
about May or June, when snch as have been 
formed early in the spring will have sufficiently 
solidified to prevent damping off. Take 5-in. or 
6-in. pots, drained and partially filled with a mix¬ 
ture of sand and fine peat, the surface made up 
with sand ; in these insert the portions of leaf so 
that one-third part of each is below the surface. 
Give as much water as will just keep the sand 
damp, but not too wet, or they will be liable to 
rot; keep them in an ordinary stove temperature, 
but not covered with a bell-glass or closely 
confined in a propagating frame, and do not 
shade them too muen, or they will decay. In a few 
weeks they will make roots, and each will form a 
shoot that will push up and throw out leaves 


like an ordinary shoot-outting. When fairly esta* 
bllshed, move them singly into small pots in 
sandy soil—either peat orloam; they usuallygrow 
most freely in the former. Although these Bego* 
niaa are amongst the easiest of plants to grow, 
there is a great differenoe In the appearance of 
snob as are treated well, and those that do not 
receive proper attention, tlie weak-stemmed, 
flabby-leaved examples often seen are the result 
of too crowded growth, too much shade, a posi¬ 
tion too far from the glass, insufficient air and 
overmuoh heat, and these mistakes must be 
avoided if the plants are expected to fairly repre¬ 
sent what can be done with them. A little shade 
they must have when the sun is powerful. 

During the growing season syringe them 
overhead once a day (the best time is when the 
air is shut off in the afternoon), and the water 
should be got as far as possible to the undersides 
of the leaves, as they are liable to the attacks 
of thripa. Give water, so as not to let them 
flag, or the beautiful glossy texture of their 
i leaves, whioh is the principal thing that makes 
them effective, will be dimmed. All they 
need in other respects 
is increased root- 
room as required. 
Large specimens will 
want pots 11 or 12 
inches in diameter, 
but it is not well to 
give too large a shift 
at once ; rather in¬ 
crease the space as it 
is needed. They are 
quick growers, and 
it is not advisable 
to keep them until 
they get very old, 
as young ones soon 
attain a size large 
enough for ordinary 
purposes. The larger 
silvery-leaved kinds 
are most suitable for 
growing in Ferneries, 
and will do well 
planted out in posi¬ 
tions where they can 
get sufficient light 
without being too 
damp. These Bego¬ 
nias are little subject 
to insects. Tbrips 
sometimes establish 
themselves under¬ 
neath the leaves, and 
we have seen red 
spider attack them, 
but these pests can 
be easily kept down 
by syringing as al¬ 
ready advised. 

The following are 
good kinds: B. ar- 

f eu tea hirsuta, whioh 
as silvery foliage 
of medium size ; 
Duchess, palt-grteu 
leaves, banded with 
dark • green ; Otto 
Forster, bronzy 
green ground, marked and streaked with white, 
B. Rex, bright green, banded with white; 
Edouard Andr4 and Pearl. T. B. 


Raising Fuchsias from seed.—I have 
now a group of seedling Fuchsias in bloom. 
They are the produce of seed sown during the 
early part of last year, moat of which flowered 
the same season, bat the weakest did not do so. 
Some seeds of last year’s saving were sown early 
this spring »n gentle heat, and are now good 
plants, several of which will soon be in bloom. 
I take care that the seed is thoroughly ripe 
before it is gathered. It is then mixed np with 
a little dry sand, and placed in the sun to dry. 
It is kept in this way throughout the winter, 
and in spring, when sowing, care is taken not 
to cover it too deeply. Just as the youDg plants 
ootne np, they are rather delicate and somewhat 
liable to damp off, but they soon gain strength 
and grow away freely. The dark varieties, and 
also those with white corollas, both single and 
doable, I have no difficulty in raising ; but with 
me the light-coloured kinds do not ripen 
perfect seeds freely. Among seedling plants 
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there ere always tome strong and looee in 
growth, even if raised from short-jointed, free- 
lowering kinds; others, on the contrary, are 
all that can be desired, and amongst seedlings 
one has always the chanoe of getting something 
new.—T. 

17814.—Malformed Gloxinias.—I have 
also been very much annoyed this season by my 
Gloxinias being affected in exactly the same 
way that “ Oxon ” describes. The cause is, un¬ 
doubtedly, a visit from green fly, which has 
been very prevalent this year, and has done 
much damage among Gloxinias, Begonias, and 
other plants that they do not usually affect— 
not only here, but in very many other places 
also. I was for some time at a loss to discover 
the cause of the distorted blooms that kept 
appearing; but shortly found that a few aphides 
either were or had been disporting themselves 
in the tender swelling buds (nowhere else), with 
disastrous consequences. When the mischief is 
done they frequently decamp, and so are not 
noticed. I have dipped all my plants twice 
(unfortunately I cannot fumigate the house they 
are in), and now notice a great improvement. 
Green fly has been far more troublesome on Be¬ 
gonias (tuberous) this year than I have ever 
known it before.—B. C. R. 


17481.— Begonias from seed.—August 
is too late to sow seed of these Begonias, 
for the tubers, even if they could be success¬ 
fully raised and kept through the winter, 
would be so small as to make plants no more 
forward, and requiring no less heat than seed¬ 
lings so wn in January, or early in February. 
These late summer-raised seedlings go to rest so 
late that they require as much heat in spring to 
bring them fairly forward as young seedlings 
would do, and, moreover, the autumn fogs and 
long nights are against them. If seed can be 
sown the third or fourth week in January, in 
a steady heat of 70 degs., and the seedlings 
kept pricked off and growing freely, they will 
make sturdy little plants by June, which may 
be planted out after a slight hardening, and will 
be m full bloom by August. No one who has 
recently seen the breadths of Begonias out-of- 
doors at Forest-hill can deny that even spring- 
sown seedlings will, under suitable treatment, 

S roduce as fine a display in the open air, 
uring August and onwards, as any sub¬ 
ject in the whole floral catalogue, Geraniums 
not excepted. But it is only fair to say that, 
to be thus successful, they need the most 
skilful and liberal treatment throughout. In 
the hands of amateurs, and small growers 
generally, one-year-old tubers will be found 
more reliable and useful than seedlings. I 
should recommend “ S. ” to purchase these in 
spring for next summer’s display ; and also to 
sow seed in January, February, March, or even 
April, to produce small tubers to be kept over 
till the next season. Tubers should be started 
in gentle heat in March and April, using light 
open soil, such as a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, fibre, and sand. Grow them in full 
light, with plenty of air, and, when good sturdy 
stuff in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, harden a little, 
and turn out into any moderately rich open soil, 
loam of a porous character being preferable. 
Plant them in the full sunshine, and, if 
the quality of the plants is right, I am sure 
“S.” will not be disappointed in the result. 
Do not trouble about named kinds. Seedlings 
from a good source will cost about half the 
money, and be more satisfactory.—B. C. R. 

17719. — Treatment of Lilium spedoeum,— 
Plants that have flowered well In small pots should be re¬ 
potted Into larger ones in October.—J. D. E. 

-Do not disturb them till the foliage dies 

off, but water them when dry, keeping them in 
the open air. As soon as heavy rains come in 
autumn, place them under cover, and, when the 
stems die down, shift them into larger pots, 
using good loam and peat in equal parts. The 
•oil should not remain in a dry state during 
winter, but be sufficiently moist to allow the 
roots to work in it, which they will do, if pro¬ 
tected from frost. If the bulbs are in pots 
already large enough, the old soil should be 
shaken away, and entirely fresh compost used. 
—J. C. B. 


17819.— Large-leaved Begonias,— The potting soil 
right. They have been injured by being exposed to the 
full sun in a hot greenhouse. They require shade, and do 
be*t with stove or hot-house treatment. They will 
shaded greenhouse in sumnaer.—J. D. E 
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BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GAEDumra free cf charge if correspondents follow the rides 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and eonoieely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent te the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
GARDunxa has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot altoays be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiU befound in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
toils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in GARonmia should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


17879.—Large Melon.— Will some Melon-grower tell 
an amateur the name of a good Melon, to grow in frame 
heated by stable manure? A large fruit preferred.— 
Amateur, Bourne , Lincolnshire. 

17880.—Cedar-tree.— Our Cedar-tree is sending up a 
second head, which we wish to remove. I should be glad 
to know the best time for cutting it.—E nquirsr. *% Cut 
it any time during the winter. —Ed. 

17881.—Culture and cookery of Salsafy and 
Soorzonera.— Will any correspondent give me a few 
hints with regard to the management and cookery of 
Salsafy and Soorzonera ? 1 have sown some this year for 
the first time, and cannot see in any of the seedsmen's 
papers directions how to manage it.— Rsv. J. G. S. 

17882.— Propagating Peach,— I have a favourite 
early Peach, which I .wish to propagate from, and should 
feel much obliged for particulars as to the best course to 
pursue. Can I bud ft 7 I have a healthy young stock. 
Ought it to be out In, and when and how should I bud it? 
I understand Rose-budding, but not grafting.—D lana. 

17883.—Flowers for cutting.—I want a list of hardy 
and half-hardy annuals. Grasses, and foliage plants, to 
grow for cut-flower trade, on stiff clay loam, at the foot of 
the hills in north-east Cheshire. Annual Chrysanthemums 
and Cornflowers do well, and the Devil's-bit Scabious is 
plentiful hereabouts. Will someone kindly help me ?—X. 

17884.— Hyacinths In fertilising Moea-Will 
some reader of Gardbnixo kindly tell “P. D.” how to 
grow Hyaointhsin fertilising Moss, and where it is to be 
obtained? <( P. D.” has a large tin, perforated at the 
bottom, and would like to know if the Hyacinths would do 
well planted in fertilising Moes in it, or would the tin be 
injurious? 

17886. — Planting shaded garden.— My flower 
garden is shaded by large Oak-trees, and I have not 
yet found many suitable flowers to grow. Rhododen¬ 
drons have started well, and I purpose making two more 
beds of them—hybrid varieties. I am anxious to know 
what I can fill up the beds with. In my present bed I 
thought of planting Lilies of the Valley; in another, Ferns; 
and in a third, Violets. I am anxious for advioe.—J. H. C., 
Bexley. 

17888. — Plants tor draughty and badly- 
lighted position.— I shall be glad if readers of 
Gardening who have lived in town will tell me what I oan 
grow in my parlour window-sill ? The light is borrowed, 
and the place is draughty and very much enclosed. I have 
failed to get satisfactory results with Moss Fern, Creeping 
Jenny, Passion Flowers, Lobelias, Begonias, Virginian 
Creeper, common Ferns, Cockscomb, and Geraniums.— 
C. W., Peckham. 

17887.— Heating conservatory.— I am about to 
build a conservatory, 22 by 17, and I shall be glad of 
advice as to the best system of heating. My architect 
seems inclined to recommend what he calls Perkins’ 
system, with small pipes; but I would rather keep to the 
large pipes and ordinary boiler, as giving a more steady 
and gradual heat. Can you tell me which is the best ?— 
J. F. ,** We are of your opinion, and should prefer the 
ordinary system.— Ed. 

17888. — Pear-tree shaded by Jerusalem 
Artichokes.— 1 Our man has planted a bed of Jeru¬ 
salem Artichokes in a spot where they hide the sun from 
a Marie Louise Pear, whloh is full of fruit. They have 
grown unusually tall this year, and I am afraid the Pears 
will not ripen. Would it spoil them to cut them half-way 
down ?— E. C. »*, The tubers will not be injured ; but, in 
any case, if there were any doubts as to the proper ripen¬ 
ing of the Pears, we should be inclined to cut them down. 
—Ed. 

17889.— Selection Of Roses.— WiU any Rose-grower 
kindly help me with advice ? I have just built a house for 
Roses, with a bed 3 feet wide down one side. Is it wide 
enough to plant two rows ? Is the following selection a 
good one, or oan it be Improved ?—I should like the names 
of six more for pots—Catherine Mermet, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Niphetos, Etoile de Lyon, Gloire de Dijon, 
A. K. WUliams, Abel Carridre, A vocal Duviviere, Homer. 
If I get theplants in pot, should 1 plant out at onoe, or 
how 7—J. H. B. 

17890.— Strawberry beds and spent tan.—Will 
spent tan answer the same purpose as Cocoa-nut refuse for 
mixing in the earth in laying out a pieoe of ground for 
planting Strawberries, as I can obtain plenty of the former 
here at Genoa, but Coooa-nut refuse Is unknown and un¬ 
obtainable? Will the tan answer as weU to keep down 
insects, lighten the ground, and render it porous—my 
land Is rather clayey ? Finally, will the spent tan do any 

njury to the plants?—F ritctus. ,*» We should hesitate 
to make much use of tan ; if used at all , let it be wall 
decayed. It is not likely tabs an efficient substitute far 
Cocoa-nut refuse.—E d, 


17891.—Fungus on Roses,— Enclosed is a Ross leaf 
affected with a disease of some sort. I have about 40 Bose 
hushes, and they have all gone the same way ; in fact, the 
leaves are actually dropping off in consequence of this 
disease. Would you be kind enough to tell me the cause 
of this ?—InqDTRBR, Stranraid. The leases are badly 
infested with the black resting-spores of the fungus named 
Phragmidium mueronatum. It is the perfect state of 
" Orange fungus." Unless these spores are destroyed by 
the hand of man, or by Nature, in the winter, they wiU 
give rise to “ Orange fungus ” on next year's Boses. The 
spores are beautiful objects under the microscope. -? 
W. O. 8. 

17892. — Marechal Nlel Rose.— In an article on 
Mardchal Niel Rose (August 7) “ J. C. 0.” writes: “The 
leading shoots should not be ont back all the time there Is 
room for them.” I have a Marechal Niel floe*, planted is a 
conservatory nearly two years ago, which has not yet 
flowered, but is now growing very vigorously. One strong 
leading shoot is 12 feet long. There are no side-ehootB, but 
a few new shoots are growing from the bottom. I shall be 
muoh obliged if “ J. C. O.” will explain if he means to 
advise that the leader in this case should not he pruned at 
all ? I wish to he guided by him: but my gardener assures 
me that if it is not stopped it will take all the sap, and 
there will be no side-shoots for flowering next year.—F. V. 

17893.— Planting fruit garden.— I propose planting 
a pieoe of ground, 60 feet by 72 feet, with fruit trees, 
principally Apples, and should be pleased to get informa¬ 
tion as to sorts, proper distanoe apart, Ac. The soil is a 
strong loam, fairly drained. Manks Codlin, Feam’s 
Pippin, Scarlet Pippin, and a few other sorts, names un¬ 
known, seem to do well in this district. The great enemies 
appear to be Amerioan blight and canker. Plums do 
well, Pears badly; Cherries would not he likely to do 
because of the late frost we invariably get here. Would it 
do to plant Black Currants between the fruit-trees ? —Mala, 
New Malden. Some of our fruit-growing readers 
wiU deal with “ Mata’s" enquiry. We ivould also refer 
him to an article in our issue for September 16th, 1S8S.— 
Ed. 

17894.—Plants for windows in crowded cities. 
—Will some reader kindly tell me what seeds or 
oommon plants would grow in pots on window-sills, or in 
dingy rooms, in densely crowded parts of London and 
other great cities? Would Virginia Stock, or London 
Pride, or Musk, or Stonecrop, or even the common Scarlet 
Runner ? I oannot help thinking that district visitors, and 
others working amongst the very poor in the East-end of 
London, would be very glad if some Gardbnino corre¬ 
spondents would say what cheap plants or seeds could be 
made to grow under such circumstances—no matter what 
it was, if it was only a few grains of Wheat growing in a 
pot of water, just to make a spot of green in these sad 
homes, to amuse the sick a little, and please the ohildren. 
I want to send some seeds to some of these workers, and 
would be glad to know what are most suitable.— Wood 
Sorrel. 


To the following queries britf editorial replies 
are given , hut readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

17896.-New Dahlia (G. W. A. J.X -The DahUs la 
large, and the oolour is good and rich. 

17896.—Green fly on creeper (C. Harrison).—Y our 
creeper appears to he Linaria Cymbalaria. Fumigate with 
Tobacco. 

17897.—Getting rid of earwigs (F. IT. & and 
J. G. Field).—See note In •' Coming Week’s Work ” in 
this issue. 

17898.—Storing tender plants (F. J. B.f— Keep 
your Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, Ac., free from frost, and 
In a dry state. 

17899. — Culture of Blackberries (G. M. W.) 
(G. M. N.).—lt you want the plants to get strong, leave 
the suokers alone. 

17900. — Propagating Scolopendrlums (F). — 
They can be propagated only by division. The work can bo 
done at any time. 

17901.—Time for removing Ash-tree (F. W.).— 
Vou can remove the tree during the autumn, when the 
leaves have fallen. 

17902.—Training Holly, Privet, Tew, and 
Thom hedges (Z.X—You cm do the work at any time 
during the summer. 

17903.—Propagating-case (Bcosse).—We would 
advise you to get one of the many oheap propagating- 
oases now advertised. 

17904.—Tuberous Begonias (J. B. H.J.—Let your 
plants ripen their growth, and then put them in dry sand 
to pass through the winter. 

17906.—Heliotrope leaves scorched (Bcosse).— 
The Heliotrope leaves do not appear to be diseased; they 
look as if they had been scorched. 

17906 .—Seedling Pelargoniums (S. B.x— Sow the 
.eed in spring, and treat as you would any other seedling 
gender plants, moving on as required. 

17907 .—Wintering tuberous Begonias (Begonia). 
—Let the plants mature their growth, then shake them 
out of the soil, and keep them in dry sand. 

17903. — Storing Meeembryanthemums in 
winter (B. H. A .).—Keep them on a dry shell in your 
warm greenhouse, and give little or no water. 

17909.—Mildew on Roses (Mrs. R .).—The leaves 
are attacked by mildew. Syringing, and then dusting 
with flowers of sulphur, would be a good remedy. 

17910.—Mildewed Grapes (B. Muscroft ).—Dust the 
fruit with flowers of sulphur, and give plenty of ventilation. 
But little water is needed when the Vine is fruiting. 

17911— Sulphate of ammonia for plants (J. W. 
Field).— You will find notes on the use of sulphate of 
ammonia in the numbers for June 26th and July 10th. 

17912.—Lapagerla In sour soil (B. Muscroft).— 
The sooner the plant Is removed from the ungenial soil the 
better, and you may repot it at onoe. Use the soU In 
I huge lumpy pieces. A mixture of peat and loam will 
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17918.—Summer Chrysanthemums (F, J. B.y 
—Take slips of these just after they have flowered. Chry¬ 
santhemums need no protection, as they are quite hardy. 

17914.— Destroying larvee of grubs ( Irish Sub- 
tender j -You may apply now, or in spring:, any mixture 
that you think likely to destroy grubs beneath fruit-trees. 
17915.— Saving Cucumber seed (G. W. F.y— In 

E ’ng aside a Cucumber for seed, choose one that is 
in circumference. Tou will not get many seeds from 
n fruit. 

17916.— Budded Briers (Jf. E. fl.).—The Briers, hav¬ 
ing been budded, and having failed to take, are best left 
alone to break naturally. Then select the strongest shoots 
next season. 

17917.— Dahlia flagging (W. J. D.).—lt is almost 
impossible to suggest why a single Dahlia in a collection 
flags. There is probably something the matter with the 
stem or roots. 

17918.—Utilising Grass cuttings from lawns 

—Tou can make use of the Grass cuttings for 

S ttlng beneath Strawberries, and they can be dug into 
b soil afterwards. 

17919.— Amaryllis formosissima ( North London). 
—Tou can grow this with treatment somewhat similar to 
that which you gave to Vallota purpurea; but it requires a 
slightly higher temperature. 

17920— Trillium grandlflorum (North London).— 
To get this American Wood Lily in bloom in January, put 
It in the greenhouse soon after it goes to rest. It requires 
no special treatment. 

17921.—Unhealthy Pear-trees (Enquirer, Hazel¬ 
wood). —The roots of the trees have probably got into a 
bad subsoil, and should be lifted. Read Mr. Groom's note 
in last week's number. 

17922.—Heating small window conservatory 
(Bones). —You would probably find one of the many small 
lamps advertised in Gardening useful for heating your 
window conservatory. 

17923.—Pelargoniums running to leaf (G. W.): 
—They run to leaf in the open ground probably beoause 
the soil is rioh. Select free-flowering varieties, and do not 
1st the soil be too rich. 

17924.— Procuring St. John's Wort (W. G.).— 
Tou oan get plants of the 8t. John's Wort (Hyperioum 
oalydnum) from any hardy plant nursery. Try some of 
the advertisers in Gardening. 

17925. — Plants for narrow shaded border 
(W. B. E.). -Violets, Lily of the Valley, London Pride, 
Ivy, Solomon’s Seal, hardy Cyclamens, mad Primroses are 
all suited for a shaded position. 

17926.—Preserving Dahlias through winter 
(St. John's, Jersey).—Tike them up at the end of Ootober, 
and hang them up in a dry, cool place, secure from frost; 
then start them into growth in spring. 

17927.— Pansies dying (J. E., Guildford).—It is only 
natural that the Pansies that have flowered all through 
tiie summer should now be looking “ unhealthy.” Cut 
them back, and put cuttings in for next season. 

17928.—Emigration to Australia (Edgar Millar). 
—Emigration is not a question that oomee within the 
soope of Gardening, and we would refer you to emigration 
agents.or to the Government office shortly to be opened 
at the Broadway, Westminster. 

17929.—Keeping Vegetable Marrows fC. Croft). 
—Allow the fruits to remain on the plant until they are 
thoroughly ripe, and then hang them up in a dry, warm 
plaoe. They will then keep well through the winter. 

17930.—Saving seeds ( G . W. F.y— Tou can get very 
little seed from double Stocks; but you can save seed 
from the Marigolds and Asters. Gather when ripe, and 
lay on paper in a cool, airy room. Keep in a dry plaoe. 

17931.— Treatment of Odontoglossums ( Ecosse y 
—Odontoglessum Roesi major and O. Cer van test are cool 
fcenase Orcnids. A note in the number for July 24th last, 
referring to O. Alexandria, will give you particulars as to 
culture. 

17932. — Christmas Boses (M. E. R.). — u the 
Christmas Roses have produced neither leaves nor flowers 
for two years, we fear there is nothing left for you to 
move. Examine the roots, and, if they look healthy, leave 
thorn alone. 

17938.—Seedling Fuchsia (A. Milner and Son).— 
The Fuchsia is very pretty and showy: but, without 
actual comparison with existing kinds, it is impossible to 
say in what respects it differs from those already sent out 
by the trade. 

17934.— Pot-pourri (S. M. Sharpe).— We found no 
envelope in your letter; but it is not our praotioe to reply 
to queries by post The directions given on page 837 
refer to one recipe—that is, all the ingredients mentioned 
are used together. 

17935.—Difference between Carnations and 
PlOOteea.— The Fiootee has a dark and uniform colour¬ 
ing on the edge of the petals. The Carnation, when not 
entirely of one colour, has stripes proceeding from the 
centre outwards. 

17936. — Chrysanthemums (Priory). —The time 
when the plants should be removed to the greenhouse de¬ 
pends, to some extent, on the weather. Take them in¬ 
doors when the buds begin to get large, and require pro¬ 
tection from rain. 

17937.—Seed of the white-leaved Sunflower 
( Arthur Pike).—We cannot insert your request, as there 
is no exchange column in Gardening. Tou can have no 
difficulty in procuring seeds of Helianthus argophyllus, 
which is an annual Sunflower. 

17938.—Treatment of Maiden-hair Ferns.— Tou 
do not give us the names of the Ferns, or tell us the condi¬ 
tions under which they are growing. Speaking generally, 
you may give your plants plenty of water and good drain¬ 
age, and the fronds are of a better colour when shaded 
than when exposed to the sun. 

17980. —Gooseberries not ripening (Mrs. AL¬ 
II the Gooseberries bear only on the lower branches, it is 
probable that the plants are very old, and your best plan 
would be to put in young plants. Should you wish to re¬ 
tain the present bushes, however, there is no objection to 
the oourse you propose—to cut out the centres so as to 
admit light. 
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17940.— Water-logged Hoya (B. Muscrofty—Aa the 
Hoyalsina "puddle” in a tub, in which there are no 
holes, by all means repot it at once. The sooner the soil 
is changed the better. Give it plenty of briok rubbish, 
and loamy soil, and do not give much water until you see 
that it is progressing satisfactorily. 

17941. — Peaches trained U form (Amateur, 
Buntingford).— Tee; Peaches may be trained vertically, 
as shown in your diagram; but the form is generally con¬ 
sidered more suitable for the Apricot, Plum, Apple, and Pear. 
Tou will find an illustration of a Peach grown in that form 
in Gardening for September 19th, 1886. 

17942.— Apples splitting (Mrs. R.).— The Apple in 
appearance greatly resembles Lord Buffield ; but it is, as 
far as can be judged from the specimens, much inferior to 
that well-known kind. Specimens for naming should be 
in good condition. It is probable, as you suggest, that 
too liberal applications of water are the cause of the defec¬ 
tive fruit. 

17943.— Bnlbs tor small plot (8. M. H.).- it will 
be impossible to do much with a plot of ground only 
8 yards by 2 yards in extent; but there is no reason why 
you should not grow a few bulbs, such as Daffodils or 
Hyacinths. A load of street sweepings—not from mac¬ 
adamised roads, however—will be very usefuL It would 
be best to remove the weeds by hand-picking. 

17944.—Explanation of botanical names 
(J. 1 W. F.).— You will find explanations of these terms in 
most botanical works—in “ Bentham’s British Flora,” in 
“ Cooke’s Manual of Botanic Terms,” and in the supplement 
to “ Hardy Flowers.” It you explain more fully wnat you 
want to know, we may ourselves publish a glossary in 
Gardening ; but our experience Is that gardening people as 
a rule don't care about these terms. 


17945.— Insects on Camellias (A. H. S .).—Without 
seeing the inseot on your Camellia leaf, I cannot answer 
your question as to whether it has anything to do with the 
appearance of soale. The scale on your plants are either 
females or not fully-developed males. The mature males 
are small two-winged insects, and possibly the Insects you 
allude to are these males. Kindly forward a leaf with 
both scale and the other insect on it.—G. 8. S. 

17946.— Packing flowers for travelling (G. T. M., 
Fileyy —We are glad to receive any hints from our readers, 
and to supply them with information that they desire. 
Before, however, we publish another article on the subject 
of packing flowers for transit by post or rail, we would 
refer you and your friends to one already printed in the 
number for June 18th, 1885. In our issue of July 4th, of 
the same year, is an article on the packing of fruit. Read 
these, and, if they do not give you all the information you 
seek, write again. 

17947.— Camellias (F. Ji B.y—The Camellias will 
live in the lobby, and will, perhaps, do well there. The 
cause of the buds falling off is probably dryness at the 
roots. Tou will find this question dealt with in an article 
in Gardening for August 28th. They will do well in your 
warm house ; but you must take care that the change is 
made gradually, and that the soil is kept as evenly moist 
as possible. The time when they should be taken indoors 
will depend upon the weather. The article referred to will 
give you full information as to treatment. 

17948.— Insects on fruit-trees (R. Ashcroft ).—The 
insects attacking your Pear and Cherry leaves are the 
grubs of the Pear 8aw Fly (Eriooampa adumbrate). These 
grabs—or dug-worms, as they are often called—are at 
times very injurious to the trees they feed on. They, or 
some very nearly allied species, also attack Quinoe, Plum, 
Bird Cherry, Blaok Thom, and White Thorn. They may 
be destroyed by watering the leaves with 1 ox. of Helle¬ 
bore, dissolved in a pailful of water; or with a mixture of 
soot and soap-suds. The Pear Saw Fly is a small, dark, 
four-winged insect, measuring about } inch across the ex¬ 
panded wings.—G. 8. 8. 

17949.— vine leaves (Enquirer).— The spots on the 
leaves are caused by the vine mite. As a general rule, 
this mite does little damage beyond disfiguring the leaves. 
—W. G. a 

17950.— Rose leaves diseased (Ramy). —The 
blackish-grey blotches that you refer to are by no means 
unoommon on the fading leaves of Roses in the autumn. 
They are caused by a fungus named Septoria rosarum.— 
W. G. a 


17951.-Spots on Rose leaves (Minnie).—There 
is no yellow or any other fungus on the Rose leaves sent; 
the black patches represent natural decay. ‘ Yellow 
fungus” of Roses is brilliant orange (almost vermilion) in 
oolour.—W. G. S. 


17962.— Mildew on Bose leaves (T. Row ).—Tour 
Rose leaves, as you imagine, are Infested with the common 
white mildew. The small maggots are the grubs of a very 
small fly; they feed on the mildew, and are, to a slight 
extent, beneflciaL When you applied the remedies you 
mention, was it just before rain, so that they were soon 
washed off the leaves? Flowers of sulphur are generally 
effective, and so is a solution of sulphide of potassium.— 
G. S. 8. 


17953.—Grubs on Apple-tree (Alfred Jones ). r lt 
is quite impossible to say, without further information, 
whether the grub vou mention is that of a beetle or moth. 
The grubs may be killed by passing a sharp wire into their 
burrows until they are stabbed by it, or by stuffing a piece 
of tow, or cotton wool, soaked in Ur or carbolic acid, into 
the holes as far as practicable, and then closing the sur¬ 
face with clay. If the burrow runs very near the surface, 
the grubs may be cut out.—G. S. S. 


17964.— Bean roots "diseased” (R. rj.—Bean 
roots infested with little swellings, as in your example, are 
very common ; but we believe the swellings never in¬ 
juriously affect the growing plants. The cause of the 
swellings is unknown; they appear to be natural to many 
Leguminoe®. Sometimes mites are found within the little 
swellings, and fungus threads are almost invariably pre¬ 
sent ; but the inciting cause is very uncertain. Many ex- 

K riments have been undertaken in the effort to grow 
as, Beans, Ac., without these swellings, and some have 
succeeded ; but, as the Leguminoe® seem never to beany 
the worse for the excrescences, little interest has been 
taken in the experiments.—W. G. S. 


17965.— Fungi (F. W. Let A—What you send are not 
truffles; but belong to a small variety of a worthless 
fungus named Scleroderma vulgare.—W. G. S. 

17956.— The spur system of Vine pruning (A 
Potts ).—Tour treatment is quite right. Encourage the 
young rods to further develop themselves, and to ripen 
afterwards. The pruning they will require will depend on 
the strength and maturity of the young rods. If the rods 
are strong and well ripened, cut them back to 6 feet from 
tiie base, and cut off all the lateral growths. Every 
lateral growth formed next season will Bhow a bunch or 
two; but they ought all to be removed, gxcept three or 
four.—D. 


NAMES 09 PLANTS. 

Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plant* to b* 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
/lowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed, to the Editor, 91, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. — Ramy. — Cassia alata.- 

A. J. IF.—White Marjoram (Origanum vulgare album). 

- 0. X., Gateshead.— Looks like CEnothera bistorta; but 

cannot name with certainty without seeing good specimen. 

- S. E. D.—\, Malva moechataalba; 2 , Barbarea vulgaris 

fl.-pl.- A. M. F .—Spiraea arisafolia ; Impatiens glandu- 

lifera.- G. T. G. F.—lt Is impossible to name with cer¬ 

tainty such miserable specimens as you Bend. The plant 
with long spike looks like wild Mignonette (Reseda lutea); 

the other is a species of Spergula.- H. S. S. —It is one of 

the many kinds of Gourds—looks like the Egg Gourd.- 

J. Wallis.— Plants cannot be named from seed. If you raise 
the plants, give them warm treatment, and when you oan 

senaus a fair specimen we will try to name it for you.- 

A. C. de Villafany.— Acacia Farnesiana: will grow in the 

open air in summer.- E. Punnett. —Linum flavum.- 

St. John's, Jersey.— Tou should send specimens of the 
plants that you wish named. Tou probably refer to 

varieties of (1) Altemanthera, (2) Iresine.- Mrs. R. —1, 

He lian thus rigidus (Harpalium rigidum); 2, Hieracium 

aurantiacum; 3, Polygonum Brunonis.- R. IF.—Cattleya 

Eldorado.- -J. W.— Campanula Trachelium.- Lieut. - 

Col. Spencer Nichols. —Antholyxa Cunonia.- Mark Fen¬ 

wick.—1, Silphium laciniatum; 2, Linarla purpurea; 

8, Send when in flower; 4, Lythrum Salicaria.- C. W., 

Peckham.— The blue flower is one of the many kinds of 

Delphinium (Larkspur).- Flo%oer-pot.— Begonia Rex. 

Tou will find an article on the culture of fine-leaved 

Begonias in this number.- M. H. P.—l, Pentstemon 

cam panula tUB; 2, Godetia Whitneyi.- Nemo, Dublin.— 

1, Shrub is Rhamnus carol in ianus.- M. E. P.— Sedum 

arboreur variegatum.- Newcastle. —1, Physails edulis; 

2, Pellrea adiantoides ; 3, Jasminum officinale.- X. Y. Z. 

—Veronica longifolia; Dracocephalum stramineum.- 

H. S. P.— Gaillardla hybrida splendida.- T. W. T.— 

Polygtichom proliferum Wolloetoni.- D. J. T., Glen• 

wood. —Phytolaoca icosandra. 

Names of fruit. — S. Brown.—a, Lord Grosvenor ; 6, 
Betty Geeeon; c, Belgian Purple Plum; d, Summer Golden 

Pippin.- Salop.— The specimens sent are not ripe ; 3 is 

Louise Bonne of Jersey; 4, Looks like Marie Louise. 
Pluok them when they are ripening, and store. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ansioered in the Arst number issued after they are re- 

^wfshould be glad if readers xoould remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Robert Keating.— We oannot supply the addresses of 
correspondents. Miss Persse.— Letter to the correspon¬ 
dent in question will be forwarded if enclosed in a stamped 

envelope.- Attica.—Try Neighbour and Sons, Regent- 

street, or any of the makers of bee-keeping appliances.— 
E T Robinson —We cannot express an opinion as to the 
value of any articles that we have not seen ; send us one or 
two of your simplest recipes. G. M.—Try any horticultu¬ 
ral or other ohemist, or any dealer in horticultural sundries. 

See advertisements in Gardening. -Salop.—We do not 

remember the article to which you refer. Perhaps “ Cana¬ 
dian Fisherman’s ” note in this number will give you the 

Information that you want.- E. D. Evans. — Lord 

Sudeley’s fruit farm is near Toddington, in Gloucestershire. 

_(7 V. Clark.—Kindly state source from which table is 

tak en!-Enquirer.—Please send some better specimens, 

and repeat your query.- G. T. G. F .—The peculiar for¬ 

mation of the leaf of the Plantain is not an uncommon occur- 

mQoe._ Notsnva. — It is not at all unusual for Sunflowers 

to reach a height of 8 feet 6 inches.— —Jack, Sidmouth , 
Mrs. A, and Mrs. A, Ffrwd-vale.— Next week.——Mush¬ 
room Grower.—Any bookseller will get the book for you 
from his correspondents in London. 

Catalogues received.— Bulbs and Tuberous-rooted 
Plants. Wm. Bull, 538, King’s-read, Chelsea. ——Geriera 
Catalogue. Vicoars Collyer and Co., Central Hall, 

Leicester.- Bulbs and Plants for all Seasons. Barr 

and Son, King-street, Covent-garden, 

Catalogue. Young, Oakenhead, and Co., 86, Patrick- 

street, Cork.- Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, and other 

Dutch Bulbs. Benjamin Soddy, 248, Walworth-road, S.E. 

_ Autumn Catalogue of Bulbous Flower Roots. Sutton 

and Sons, Reading. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially of 
gardens of *n artistic or natural character t 
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ILLUSTRATION COMPETITION. 

Ws have to thank a groat many roadora who 
kindly aent ns photographs for our illustration 
competition. Most of the photos embraced 
beautiful subjects, but, owing to deficiency of 
size of the camera employed, to defective light¬ 
ing, or to an attempt to show too much m a 
small space, comparatively few were available 
for the purpose of engraving. We invited readers 
to send views of the beautiful covered ways, 
which the Italians call pergolas, and the fact that 
not one that is pretty, simple, and effective was 
sent, is a proof that these are neglected in our 
gardens. In our notice of the several contribu¬ 
tions, we have pointed out that people seem too 
fond of showing too much in a photograph, and 
thereby spoil the effect. This being so, we shall, 
in our next competition, ask for photos of single 
specimens, though, at the same time, we shall 
welcome any photographs that are beautiful and 
interesting. 

PRIZES 

Are awarded to the following i— 

Mr. W. G. Burston, Kinnerton, Chester. 
Photograph of a well-filled house—a thoroughly 
instructive contribution; also photo of John 
Hopper Rose on espalier. 

Mr. Alfred Dismorr, Stewart House, Graves¬ 
end. Several pretty photographs; including a 
Willow and seat, a summer-house, and a view 
of a pergola, as yet immature. 

Miss E. Fagge, 2, Lansdown-villas, Rochester. 
A house most gracefully covered with Jessamine 
and other climbers, trained in a free and pictur¬ 
esque way—quite a garden in itself. The 
photograph is greatly reduced. 

Our readers do not consider how much can be 
advantageously shown in a photograph; it is 
often better to take only the most beautiful 
part than to try to show the whole. 

Mr. T. Mason Good, Winchfield, Hunts. 
Some excellent photographs of an “ Old Tudor 
House,” a “ Rose Window,” “Climbing Plants 
over Vicarage Porch,” an “ Artist’s House,” &o. 
The photographs are admirably taken, and the 
subjects well chosen. 

Mr. H. Haagensen, Norman Villa, Brigkon 
Gate, Grimsby. A good photograph of an 
amateur’s vinery. 

Mr. John Hill, 35, High-street, Stratford-on- 
Avon. Shop very nicely draped with climbers, 
and with flowers blooming prettily on first- 
floor balcony. Mr. Hill sends two photographs, 
showing a part and the whole, and that which 
shows a part only is the more effective for our 
purpose. 

Lieut.-Col. Kelsall, 23, Waltham-terrace, 
Blackrook, Dublin. Really tasteful photo¬ 
graphs of very pretty things, including one of 
the Giant Convolvulus. 


The photographs sent by the following are 
worthy of commendation, and, indeed, but for 
defective printing, or their small size, prizes 
would, in several instances, have been awarded 
to the senders: 


Mr. G. Andrews, 15, High-street, Budd- 
lefgh Salterton. An excellent group of fine 
follaged plants exhibited at a oottage garden 
show, but the photograph is too black to be en¬ 
graved with a good result. 

Miss C. Maude Battersby, Cromlyn House, 
West Meath, Ireland. Roses clustered around 
a beehive, in a graceful way. 

Miss Annie Betts, South-lane, Rownington, 
near Warwick. Photographs of hardy flowers 
and Ferns, and a picturesque garden. They 
show excellent gardening ana taste, but are not 
quite distinct. 

Mrs. Birch, Aloester-road, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Garlanded walk. Will be pretty, but as yet it 
is not sufficiently covered. 

Mr. F. T. Bridger, of 1, Crescent-plaoe, House- 
lands, Tonbridge. A very curious garden of 
Blaokberries, Wild Clematis, &o., but not clear 
enough to make a good picture. 

Mr. R. Deacon, of 58, Christ-ohurch-street, 
Chelsea. A very interesting amateur’s front 

g irden in town, containing Violas, Lobelias, 
hloxes, Pentstemons, Carnations, Dahlias, Ac. 
Unfortunately, the stiff railings which cut off the 
garden from the pavement render it impossible 
to take a photograph which will properly show 
the little garden, it is an excellent example of 
what is possible even in London. 
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Mr. Frank Elliott, Newhall, Dymohuroh, 
Kent. A house prettily and richly covered with 
olimbers of a free-growing nature—Ampelopsis, 
Japanese Honeysuckle, and Ivy. 

Mr. G. Ross Galloway, Monaliadh, Inverness. 
Good photographs, one of pergola, which is well 
made and will, when sufficiently clothed, be 
very beautiful. The reduction in these views 
also is too great. 

Mr. J. Gibbs, Bildeston. A nice fernery, 
described in an artiole published in Gardening 
last year. The fernery is very well filled, but 
too many of the pots are shown to make a nioe 
picture. 

Miss Harding, the Grove, Lymington, Hants. 
A view in very pretty garden, with noble 
Cedars, having many stems. Photograph pale 
and faded. 

Mrs. A. Harman, 32, Crewys-road, Queen's- 
road, Peckham. A trellis, very well covered 
with Ivy and Virginian Creeper. It is greatly 
reduced, and hardly striking enough for en¬ 
graving, but it shows how much may be done 
to improve the appearance of London gardens, 
even in crowded neighbourhoods. 

Mr. George Hemmings, gardener to Mr. F. 
Puzey, Mount Waltham, Netherh&ll-terrace, 
South Hampstead. An excellent photograph of 
a beautiful scene in a conservatory. The re¬ 
duction, perhaps neoessary under all the cir¬ 
cumstances, will not, we fear, allow of a good 
engraving being made; we congratulate the gar¬ 
dener on his excellent taste anagood cultivation. 

Miss Maud Ives, Moyns Park, Halstead, 
Essex. One of the prettiest things sent us. 
An enormous plant of Cluster Roses, almost 
covering the house as if with snow, with a 
beautiful border of hardy plants below. The 
reduction is too great for reproduction with 
good effect, and we very much regret that this 
was not photographed in a bold way. 

Mr. A. P. Jackson, 7, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Two good photographs of scenery in the South 
of England. Very artistically-chosen views, 
but of purely landscape subjects. 

Miss A. Jones, Caldicote House, Bushev- 
heath, Herts. Some very tasteful photograpns 
of trees partly covered with climbers, and of 
beautiful borders of flowers, with tress in back¬ 
ground. The printing is somewhat feeble, and 
the reduction too great; the photos, too, are 
muoh damaged. 

Mrs. Knowles, Newant Court, Gloucester¬ 
shire. Lovely picture of a white, duster Rose, 
around a window at Newent Court. The 
photograph, however, is too much reduoed. We 
could not get a good result from it. 

Messrs. James Lewis and Son, Newtown 
Nursery, Malvern. A very good photograph of 
a winter scene in a hardy fernery, with icicles 
and snow; Ferns all at rest. 

Mr. Geo. Longden, Edensor, Bake well. A 
Gloire de Dijon Rose on lodge at private 
entrance to Chatsworth-park. A beautiful and, 
happily, a common thing ; the more carelessly 
plants are trained, the better generally. The 
photograph is very dear; but the reduction is 
so great that the flowers appear merely as dots. 
Here we merely have to repeat what we have 
often said before—that an attempt to show the 
house and surroundings necessitates a reduction 
in size that makes it impossible to produce agood 
engraving of the part which alone, from our 
point of view, is of interest. If one or two of 
the windows had been photographed, ora “ bit ” 
of the plant had been taken, for its own sake, 
showing the flowers as well as possible, it 
would be beautiful and instructive. 

Mr. Leonard S. Lush, of Standish, near 
Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. Excellent photo¬ 
graphs. We are struck with the appearance of 
a wall oovered with Ivy, and the photograph 
would be better if the Standard Roses ana the 
pots were omitted ; these make it look a little 
stiff. A small photograph sent is most pictur¬ 
esque, but the view is too reduced for 
engraving. 

Mr. J. K. Neve, Campden, Gloucester. A 
beautiful well-filled border, with bold and stately 
hardy flowers in profuse bloom. The effect 
altogether is very pretty, but some of the plants 
are indistinct. 

Mr. F. J. Rayner, Holly Mount, Avenue-road, 
Southampton. A very graceful stand of Ferns, 
a really oharming thing. We should have been 
glad if it had been taken on a larger scale; it 
is well worthy of being photographed in a 
bolder manner. 


Mr. W. M. Walton, 12, Martha-terrAoti 
Henry-street, Crewe. “ Floral blind ” for a 
kitchen window, consisting of Musk, Lobelia, 
Ferns, &o. The photograph shows that a very 
pretty idea is being well oarried out, but it is 
too obscure by far to engrave from. 

Miss Ward, New-oourt, Great Marlow. A 
stand of well-grown Gloxinias; but wire stands 
do not photograph welL A photograph of a 
single plant would be pretty, we think, if as 
little as possible of the pot or stand were shown. 

Mr. John E. Ward, Cefn Coed, Newport, 
Mon. A photograph of a beautiful hardy 
flower garden, showing Rose Aim6e Vibert, 
Perennial Sunflowers, Asters, Hollyhocks, 
Michaelmas Daisies, white Lilies, and single 
Dahlias; but it is not quite distinct enough for 
engraving. 

Mr. F. J. Webb, 4, South-street, Walsall. 
A natural arbour of Elder and Hawthorn. This 
is a pretty idea, but so little of the trees is 
shown in the photograph that it is impossible to 
judge of the effect. 

Mr. J. Martelli Williams, 73, Palmerston- 
road, Rathinness, co. Dublin. A well-kept gar¬ 
den of pretty hardy flowers, showing Ivy 
edgings, and pillars, and climbers ; but the 
photograph is too dark, and the foliage too 
much reduced. 

Dr. F. R. Wilson, Dura, Perth, N.B. Un¬ 
conventional treatment of a dull comer—a very 
striking pioture of the use of the Cow Parsnip 
and certain other plants; the shadows are a 
little too black, in consequence of the light being 
strong when the photo was taken. 

Mr. R. B. Woodd, Woodlands, Hampstead. 
A photograph showing how good a fernery may 
be made in an unheated structure; but, as in 
the case of many others, the reduction is too 
great to permit us to make a thoroughly good 
engraving. 

Mr. Wm. Wood house, 32, Wolverhampton- 
street, Dudley. Photo of fernery. The lights 
in the photograph are in violent contrast, due 
to the plate being under-exposed. 

Among the others who sent photographs 


Mr. C. Ideeon, 7, Grafton-street. General 
view of a garden, of which the details are 
altogether lost. 

Mr. T. Paling, Midland Railway, Nuneaton. 
Photograph of a railway-station garden, with 
station-master’s residence. The flowers and 
foliage are merely seen as a dim impression on 
the paper, and the photo would not make a 
good engraving. 

Mr. C. W. Rex, 9. Elm-grove, Cricklewood. 
A pretty fernery and fountain, but the rook- 
work is far too stony; and this is a common 
fault in rook gardens. 


17493. — Making 1 greenhouse into 
vinery. —The front wall, instead of being all 
brickwork, should be formed of 2 feet of that. 
material, and 4£ feet glass sashes. As it is, 
there will be a glass roof of only about 74 feet 
lights. Ventilation is, doubtless, provided for. 
This will do to grow Vines, but front sashes 
would be a great improvement. It is not neoes¬ 
sary to go to the expense of making arches; it 
will be much easier to make holes in the brick¬ 
work ; they need not be large, and should bo 
9 inches below the surface. Remove a spaoe 
4 feet apart, as large as four bricks. We place 
a stone on the top to keep up the bricks. The 
outside border should be as wide as the inside, 
not less; a foot or two more would be better. 
The depth of the border ought to be 3 feet.— 
J. D. E. 

17642.— Waterproof varnish.—A corre¬ 
spondent asked lately for a recipe to make 
leather waterproof. I send a description of 
how to make boots waterproof: 1 pint Linseed 
oil, I lb. mutton suet, 6 oz. dean bees wax, 
and 2 oz. resin, are to be melted and well 
mixed over the fire. While warm, but not hot 
! enough to shrink the leather, lay this on plenti¬ 
fully with a brush over the boots and shoes, 
when quite dry and clean. Leave them to dry. 
Afterwards polish them as usual. This is the 
recipe of—A Canadian Fisherman. 

Large Lillum auratum.— There is at present 
in the garden of Captain Hamilton, Johnston-e tr set, 
Qreenock, a very fine plant of Lillum auratum. The pot 
oontaine but one bulb, which hae sent up three spikes, 
bearing an aggregate of no lees than 98 bloome. Nl nety* 
live of theee are on two spikes, the third one being but 
■mall, and carrying the remaining three flowers. 
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BBSS. 

The value of bees. —Some time ago there 
appeared in Gardening, a letter from one of 
your readers in complaint of bees. The bees of 
of a neighbour interfered, according to his 
version, with himself and his children. This 
personage sought in your columns—the 
columns of a paper devoted to the propagation 
of God’s works—a remedy for nis alleged 
grievance. He was not content with choppmg 
one of the most intelligent of God’s creatures 
in two with his scissors, but sought a more 
wholesale method of destroying a harmless 
insect that, unprovoked, attacks no one. A 
curious study is now opened up, for we see a 
man—a reader of a naturalist journal, pre¬ 
sumably a lover of flowers and vegetables, for he 
had a garden—seeking to destroy the most use¬ 
ful insect to a gardener that exists. Surely he 
cannot be aware that, without the “busy bee," 
fertilisation in a vast number of flowers and 
vegetables oould never occur? Neither can he 
know of the increasing value to mankind of 
the bee, as a collector of food. Is he 
aware of the numbers of labourers—thanks to 
the numerous bee societies—who, cultivating 
bees, give wholesome and nutritious food to 
their children in lieu of rancid, or no, butter, 
and obtain, besides, a source of income ? The 
English are supposed by people of other nations 
to stand by fair play. Let your querist, then, 
stand by his scissors, for then the bees, perhaps, 
may have some chance of escape or retaliation. 
—Herbert Gow, Stroud. 

Honey extracting. — I have from time to 
time seen some most interesting correspondence 
on the subject of modern bee-keeping, and, 
being a bee keeper myself, and in difficulties, I 
should like to ask some of your kind correspon 
dents to help me. Having five hives on the 
modem system, which required honey-extract¬ 
ing, I purchased one of the double cylinder ex¬ 
tractors, and commenced operations. I took 
out six frames from one hive, and, having un¬ 
capped two—viz., on one side— I placed them 
in the extractor, and, having turned it suffi¬ 
ciently, as I thought, I took out the frames, but 
found the honey was only partially extracted, 
being apparently too solid to leave the cells. 
I also found that the combs were broken right 
across the centre, and, naturally, fell to pieces 
on being removed. The frames were placed 
close up to the wire cage, and could not oscillate 
in any way. I have, however, since been in¬ 
formed that, had I heated the combs before the 
fire for a short time before extracting, it would 
have caused the honey to leave the combs much 
more easily; but, had I done so, I think the combs 
would have been softened, and would, there¬ 
fore, break all the sooner. The hive was a young 
one, having swarmed in June, and the combs 
were built in a very short space of time, and 
seem much more fragile than the older ones. — 
Amateur. »*» There is nothing like an old, 
tough comb to extract from. Newly-built 
combs are very fragile, and are almost sure to 
collapse in the extractor. “Amateur” was 
wrong in trying to extract from combs so re¬ 
cently built. Bars of honey-comb should be 
passed through the extractor immediately on 
removal from the hive, as the honey leaves the 
cells quite freely when warm from the hive, 
provided the combs are not too young. Heating 
the combs before the fire would certainly have 
the effect of melting the wax instead of warm¬ 
ing the honey.. “ Amateur ” will, no doubt, be 
successful in extracting from the older combs. 
Heather honey, however, is very difficult 
to extract, except when just gathered.— 
S. S. G. 

17957.—Feeding bees (Young Ligurian). 
—Beet-root sugar is auite equal to cane-sugar 
for bee-feeding. The bee-keeper should always 
use a bright, white, dry sugar, having a distinct 
sparkling grain, such as Duncan’s Pearl, which 
is sold for bee-feeding in seven-pound bags, 
bearing the maker's name. The important 
thing is to get a sugar which is, as far as 
possible, free from chemicals or their results, 
whieh, with dyes, are used to make sugars 
snow-white or bright yallow. The syrup-feeder 
is usually placed over a hole cut in the centre of 
the quilt. The present is the best time to feed. 
All feeding should be finished by the end of 
September.—S. S G. f* ~ —1 
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BIRDS. 

17708.— Inseots on canaries.— The fol¬ 
lowing treatment has, to my knowledge, cured 
several birds—one in my own possession, and 
treated by myself. Take the bird in your 
hand, and thoroughly dust underneath all its 
feathers, especially* under its wings, with 
Keating’s Insect Powder. Carefully avoid 
touching its eyes. Wrap a cloth, also dusted 
with powder, round the bird, leaving out its 
head, and put it in a small box, with some 
holes in the lid for an hour. Then put the bird 
in a new cage, and daily for a week dust a 
little powder in the cage, and afterwards at 
intervals for another week or two. If the old 
cage is soaked in a solution of alum and water, 
it will probably be cleansed. Red or black 
mites on birds are caused by want of attention 
in giving baths and cleansing the cage, which 
should be seen to daily. — M. M. Tate. 

Hedychium Gardnerianum.— I have a 
very large plant, labelled Hedychium Gardneri- 
anum. What is the bloom like ? Is it an ama¬ 
teur’s plant, and when should it flower ? I have 
had it two years, and it is vigorous and healthy- 
looking, in an 8-inch pot, but there is no sign of 
bloom yet.—J. H. B. / # This illustration will 
show you , better than any icritten description can t 
the habit of growth and the flower of H. Gardner - 
ianum. It is mostly grown as a greenhouse vlant , 



but will live out-of-doors, and even pass through an 
ordinary winter without much protection. It is 
of easy culture , and may be increased by division 
oj the crowns in spring. II. Qardnerianum 
blooms in July. —Ed. 

combination, pretty and perhaps unique 
for effect, may be had by growing such plants 
as Feather-Grass (Stipa pennata), the purple 
Lady’s Bedstraw or Cheese-rennet (Galium 
urpureum), Tunica Saxifraga, and the golden 
pergula pilifera; all are in character at the 
same time, and all have a light, almost 
feathery, habit, somewhat tufted or cushioned. 
They form a pleasing contrast, and yet it is not 
of a violent sort, but, like the hues of each, of a 
neutral order. If it is desired to use them 
foimally, the Feather Grass, with its ripened 
tuft, topped by the prettily-curved and animated 
awns, giving a mist-like effect, should be set in 
the rear; then the sombre, gauzy, but rich Bed- 
straw; the Tunica coming next, would form a 
brighter line of rose, with its numerous flowers 
on almost invisible stems, somewhat dwarfer 
than the Bedstraw ; then, lastly, the golden 
Spurry or Spergula, which, from its decided 
colour and dense habit, is well suited for the 
near and outer line ; it forms a solid bottom for 
facing the Tunica, and, though it is much dwarfer, 
it does not compare amiss with the light tops or 
flowers of the latter; besides, in rich border 
soil, the Spergula will grow twice or three times 
the size it attains in hungry quarters, as on old 
walls, where, let me hint in passing, it is well 
worth a place. If the reader will supplement 
this faint description by some imagination as to 
what effect these common and easily-grown 
plants are likely to produce, either in lines or 
contiguous groups, the idea may be worth a 
trial, and I am sure the quiet beauty will at 
least be commendable. All enjoy a well-drained 
border, enriched saudy loam, and plenty of sun¬ 
shine.—J. \V. 


FRUIT, 

American Blackberries.—I don’t think 
“P,” of Yeadon, will have to wait the “three or 
four years ” which “ G. R. S.” speaks of for his 
American Blackberries. I planted three very 
weak ones last spring, and the shoots from them 
are now some 4 feet long. Another weak one, 
planted the spring before last, has now sent up 
three strong shoots, the middle and leading 
one of which is so rampant that, some weeks 
ago, I cut off about 18 inches of its top, leaving 
almost 7 feet of very strong stem, having about 
a dozen of from 12-inch to 18-inch laterals. The 
other two shoots are unstopped, short-jointed, and 
strong, are about 5 feet or 6 feet long, and 
thoroughly furnished. One of my friends, who 
has grown it for some few years, speaks exceed¬ 
ingly well of it as to the quantity and quality 
of its fruit; and so one of my last year’s plant¬ 
ing I intend to remove to the end of the wall, 
which is some 6 feet high, and, stretching two 
wires upon that wall a foot apart, ana dis¬ 
tant respectively 1 foot and 2 feet from the top 
of the wall, I design to tie one shoot to the 
one wire for fruiting, while the other shoot is 
growing for next year’s fruiting. “ Not grow,” 
indeed 1 Only give them nourishment and space, 
and they have no more wants than Diogenes.— 
J. Doman, Bracondale , Norwich. 

— My experience of these differs slightly 
from that of your other correspondents. In the 
spring of last year, I obtained a few roots of 
the Wilson Junior. These roots made no 
growth whatever—possibly because they were 
planted too late in the season. I, however, 
considered it worth making another trial, and, 
therefore, last autumn 1 procured a few more 
roots. Every one of the second supply took to 
the ground, and made satisfactory growth, 
although very slowly at first. In June, when 
the plants were not more than 6 inches or 
8 inches high, several put forth strong heads of 
white blossoms, giving promise of fruit, which, 
however, did not set, but ultimately died off. 
Since that time, the plants have made rapid 
growth, being now from 3 to 5 feet high, and 
very healthy. I am, on the whole, satisfied 
with this year’s progress, and though I do not 
expect in my small garden to produce fruit 
equal in size to those illustrated, I do expect 
that in another season my canes will give 
an ample supply of fruit, and enable me to 
judge of the merits of this variety of Black¬ 
berry.—J. M., Wallhamstow. 

-I shall be much obliged if “ Southdown 

will say in what soil he grows his American 
Blackberries? I have given three years’ trial 
to Dorchester, Lawton, Snyder, and Laciniatus, 
with much the same results as “Doctor” 
(p. 357). I have grubbed up the three first- 
named plants, and am about to do the same 
with six Laciniatus, the fruit of which, although 
abundant, is inferior to our own Blackberries of 
the hedges. I have taken every pains with 
them—mulching, &c., being carefully attended 
to. I notice that “ Doctor ” puts his plants 
in “ sandy loam.” This being the soil of my 
garden, I am inclined to think that what is 
needful is a heavier soil. I have three Wilson 
Junior, which promise very little.—E. K. B., 
Surrey. 

-If “ P., Yeadon,” would like to see a sample of my 

American Blaokberry, I shall be pleased to send him a 
bunch of the fruit, carriage paid. I like them very much. 

I have this year's shoots measuring 15 feet, and still grow¬ 
ing. The plants are as hardy as the wild Brier. If “ P., 
Yeadon," would like to try again, I will send him a bush 
or two in October.—E. Butchbr, Kingsgate-road, Win¬ 
chester, Hants. 

Frost and Vine stems.— Some weeks 
since I wrote to ask the reason why one of a 
row of Vines in my greenhouse should suddenly 
one morning have dropped all its shoots, which 
were about 6 inches or 8 inches long, and in the 
course of two or three days as suddenly re¬ 
covered, only that the fruit showing on the 
Bhoots—there were one or two bunches on every 
shoot—dropped off, and did not even come into 
blossom. The answer to my enquiry did not 
enlighten me, as I was sure there was nothing 
wrong about the roots. A gardener, going 
through my house a few days ago, was asked if 
he could explain why this particular Vine was 
barren. He told me he had the same thing 
occur to his own Vines on two separate years, 
and that it was owing to the frost laying hold 
of the stem outside the house, and preventing 
the sap from flowing, but, as soon as the 
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sun shone on the border, the stem re¬ 
covered, and the sap flowed aa before. This 
explanation is satisfactory to myself, and I 
think others ought to know it, that they may 
guard against havingthe stems of their Vines 
too mucn exposed.—-R. Henly. 

Training and pruning Grape Vines 
in the open air,—I have a Grape Vine in my 
garden, against a brick wall, facing west; it 
gets the sun from 9.30 a.m. till 5.30 p.m. The 
shoots are, to my opinion, too crowded; it 
makes good growth, a shoot from an old cane 
reaching up the wall to about a length of 8 or 9- 
feet. The Vine bears no Grapes. Will you 
kindly tell me how far to prune it back in 
winter ? Shall I leave the new canes for fruit¬ 
ing next year, and cut all the old wood away ? 
1 have studied gardening books; but I can’t 
understand about Bpurs, laterals and sub-laterals, 
and how new wood can be made every year, as 
we are told to “encourage new wood, as the 
fruit only forms on new wood, and not 
on old,” I should be glad of a few 
hints or explanations, and enclose some sketches 
illustrating my ideas of pruning.— Amateur of 17. 
*** You are quite right; your Grape Vine is 
too crowded. If the new canes are strong, and 
well ripened, cut away as much of the old wood 
as can be taken whilst still leaving the young 
canes on ; the latter should be shortened back 
to where the wood is Arm and ripe. Your ideas 
and illustrations of training are such as I should 
myself recommend, and if carried out, will 
prevent crowding. The main shoots should be 
trained about two feet apart. You say you 
don’t quite ‘ 1 understand about spurs, laterals, 
and sub-laterals, &c.” Well, spurs are created 
in the case of the Vine by pruning back the 
laterals which have borne the bunches of 
Grapes, to one or two eyes. These short snags 
of wood are called spurs; the laterals are the 
young shoots which proceed from the spurs, 
and the sub-laterals are the young shoots which 
are thrown out by the laterals after the ends 
have been pinched. W hen the term, 44 Encourage 
new wood ” is used, the writer does not mean, 
allow a lot of useless sprays to form, but en¬ 
courage the formation of young wood that can 
take the place of old wood at the winter’s 
pruning.—H. 

17718.—Pruning- and stopping Vines, 
—It is here asked (1) what is the best method 
of stopping and pruning Vines such as those 
mentioned, and (2) whether the shoots should 
be allowed to grow without stopping while the 
berries are ripening ? No information is given 
whether the Vines are in a hot-house, in a cool 
vinery, or on an open wall; but, as Lady 
Downe’s is stated to be one of them, it may be 
assumed that the Vines are, or can be, subjected 
to artificial heat under glass, and that they 
have been trained for pruning on the spur 
system. That system may be learnt from many 
back numbers of Gardening Illustrated, as 
well as from almost any practical work on 
gardening. The management should be directed 
to the perfecting and conservation of the fruit 
now on the Vines, and also to the preparation 
of fruit-bearing wood for the next year, and so 
on, year by year. That the Grapes may be fit 
for the table, the bunches should be properly 
thinned—that is, all small berries, and such as 
grow too closely together, should be removed 
with scissors, which process will, on an average, 
divest the bunches of at least half their berries, 
but will, on the other hand, tend greatly to 
improve the latter in size and flavour, and will 
not detract in the least from the weight of the 
bunches when ripe. To facilitate the ripening, 
the bunches should be shaded by one thickness 
of leaf only, and, therefore, it will not do 
to let the shoots grow without stopping while 
the berries are ripening. Indeed, stopping and 
disbudding must be closely attended to during 
the growing season, and continued as long as 
thesap flows freely into the shoots and leaves, 
which it will do up to the time that the fruit is 
stoning. Rules and directions are given for this 
work in most books on Vine culture—to which 
44 A. G. C.” is referred, as a description of the 
methods to be followed would unduly lengthen 
this answer.—J. M., South Hants. 

- The lateral branches, when in growth, should be 

stopped two leaves beyond the fruit. Every growth 
formed afterwards should be stopped as soon as it can be 
pinched with the Anger and thumb. It is injurious to the 
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17738.—A great Melon question.— 
Little Heath was sent out about fifteen years 
ago by Mr. Monro; it was well poshed at first, 
and recommended as the most productive of 
Melons—fruits of large size, &c. I grew it the 
first year it was sent out, and obtained plenty 
of good-looking fruit, some 4 lb. or 5 lb. in 
weight; but it was useless as regards flavour, 
and we never grew it again. Little Heath is 
not “worth eating when we get it.” I dissent 
from the editorial remark that “ People go on 
raising seedlings for ever, and are continually 
making the Melon worse.” I have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that the new Melons introduced 
during the last few years are far superior to any 
previously raised. Hero of Lockinge, Master- 

f iiece. High Cross Hybrid, and Sutton’s Scarlet 
nvincible, are much superior to any of the 
older Melons. It does not matter much whether 
the Melons are netted or not, except that 
people who understand Melons like to see the 
netting on the skin.— Jas. Douglas. 

17728.—Vines.—White Lady Downe’s Grape is not 
worth growing. Black Alioante is a good Grape, and 
superior to West’s St. Peter’s.—J. D. E. 

17714.— Fruit for north-east wall.— The most pro¬ 
fitable for such a position would be Morello Cherries. 
Fean may be planted; but the blossoms are mostly de¬ 
stroyed by spring frosts in that position. On such a wall 
I had a fine Marie Louise Pear, which blossomed well 
annually, bat seldom bore any fruit.—J. D. E. 

-The Morello Cherry is probably the most suitable 

subjeot for a north-east position. Some of the hardier 
Plums will ripen their fruit, but are not suoh reliable 
croppers in this position as the Morello. Red Currants 
may also be grown with good results where late fruit is de¬ 
sired.— F. B., Southampton. 

17637.— Large Gooseberries.— No one can name a 
Gooseberry by merely being told it is large and creamy- 
white. The heaviest Gooseberries exhibited at the 
National Gooseberry Show this year were: Red, Lord 
Derby, 26 dwt. 15 gr.; yellow, Ringer, 27 dwt. 22 gr. ; 
green, Shiner, 22 dwt. 12 gr.; white, Antagonist, 23 dwt. 
20 gr.—J. D. E. 

17360.—Black Currant-trees not fruiting.— 
This is very unusual, and must be a characteristic of the 
variety. It would be better to root the bushes up, and 
plant with the common Black—Ogden’s or Lee’s Proliflo. 
The Black Currant likes rich, deep soil.—J. D. E. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERY. 

17958.— Making Damson wine.—Will some reader 
kindly give me a reoipe for Damson wine 1— Cornish Girl. 

REPLIES. 

17704. — To preserve Parsley for 
winter use. —Take some freshly-gathered 
Parsley, and wash it well in plenty of cold 
water, so as to remove all grit and dirt; reject 
any discoloured or withered sprays, and 
thoroughly drain after washing. Have a large 
stew-pan, three-narts filled with salt and water, 
over the fire, and after it has been well skimmed 
and looks perfectly clear, let the water boil 
rapidly, ana while in this condition plunge in ] 
the Parsley ; let the water again boil for three 
minutes. Drain and dry the Parsley as quickly 
as possible before a bright fire, either upon a 
soft cloth or sieve ; turn it occasionally, so as to 
dry equally. Have ready some dry and sound 
wide-mouthed bottles, and, when the Parsley is 
ready, pack lightly into them, cork tightly, and 
store in a dry placs. When the Parsley is 
required for use, put as much as you want into 
a basin of warm water, and let it remain for 
about ten minutes, and then treat it in the same 
manner as you would fresh Parsley, —Annie M. 
Griggs. 

17705.— Rio© biscuits. —Take seven fresh 
eggs, six ounces of powdered sugar, three ounces 
of Rice flour, and three ounces of fine white 
flour. Break the eggs in a large basin, add to 
them the sugar, place the basin over a saucepan 
of boiling water, and, with a copper-wire whisk, 
beat briskly for twenty minutes, until the mix¬ 
ture looks white and creamy. Have the flour 
and Rice flour passed through a sieve to tho¬ 
roughly break any lumps, and stir lightly 
amongst the eggs, &c. Drop one teaspoonful of 
this mixture into small round patty - pans 
previously greased. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven for five or seven minutes. When they are 
oooked, toss them in a sugared paper, and cool 
upon a sieve. Store in a tin box. Another 
way: Take half-a-pound of Rice flour, three 
ounces of butter, two eggs, and four ounces 
of powdered sugar; beat the butter and 
sugar together until they resemble cream; 
add the yolk of one egg and half the 
Rice floor, and beat for ten minutes; then 
the second yolk and more Rice flour, and beat 


again; whip the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth and add them last. Turn this mixture on 
to a slightly-floored board, and with a rolling-pin 
roll it to about a quarter of an inch in thickness; 
cut rounds with a cutter, prick on the top, 
lay the biscuits on to a greased tin, and bake in 
moderately-hot oven until they are of a pale- 
brown colour. Sift some powdered sugar over, 
and put on a sieve to cool. When more con¬ 
venient, this same mixture may be dropped in 
small rough pieces on to wafer paper, placed on 
an nngreased tin, and bakea for about ten 
minutes ; and, when they are removed from the 
oven, powdered sugar should be sifted over 
them, and they should be left for a few minutes 
on the tin. Then the wafer paper is to be 
broken from the sides, but left underneath each 
biscuit. Keep these in a tin box so that they 
may be crisp.— Annie M. Griggs. 

17793.—Grab Apple jelly.—Take twelve 
pounds of Siberian or Crab Apples, remove the 
stalks, and wipe them with a soft cloth quite 
clean. Cut them into pieces, and put them 
into a large basin with six pints of water, cover, 
and let stand until the next day ; then turn all 
into a preserving pan, and simmer by the side 
of the nre until the Apples are quite soft. Have 
a coarse, clean cloth tied on the legs of a kitchen 
chair reversed on the table, and strain the juioe 
of the Apples through the cloth two or three 
times until it is quite clear. Do not squeeze 
the pulp, but let the juioe gradually drop through 
the cloth. When all is ready, measure the 
juice and allow one pound of sugar for every 
pint of juice. Put all into the preserving pan, 
and boil rapidly for three-quarters of an hour; be 
careful to stir all the time to prevent the jelly 
from burning, and remove every particle of 
scum as it rises to the surface. Pour into dry 
jars, and treat in the same manner as described 
in recent numbers for jam.— Annie M. Griggs. 

17959.—Sugar icing for German tarts 
(M. J. O.J. —Take half-a-pound of icing 
sugar; pass it through a sieve, so aa to break 
all lumps; put the sugar in a basin, and add 
to it about one tablespoonful of hot water, 
and work with a wooden spoon until the 
mixture is of the consistency of a smooth, 
thick batter. Pour this on to the tart while 
it is still hot and dry, in a warm atmosphere. 
—Annie M. Griggs. 

17960.—Fruit preserved in salicylic 
acid. — I have preserved green Gooseberries in 
salicylic acid. When using the fruit for pies, 
must the liquor be thrown away, or put with 
the fruit into a dish for cooking ? Together 
> with many others, I shall be glad of a reply.— 
W. Robinson, Frodsham. When wing any 
fruit preserved loith salicylic acid t you n\%y use 
some of the liquor when cooking the fruit. It will 
(assist in drawing out the juice .— Annie M. 
Griggs. 

Jelly from Mountain Ash berries.— 
In reply to “P. M.” (page 355), about 
Mountain Ash berries, I write to say that I 
tasted, at a vicarage in Wales, a most excellent 
jelly, used as a substitute for Red Currant, 
made wholly, or in part, from these berries, 
which are nerfectly harmless—at least, to boys, 
bat I think quite too bitter for anyoue else. 

I will try to procure the jelly recipe.— Robert 
Kyle, 


POULTRY. 

Hard substance in yolk of duok egg. 

—I enclose a part of a duck egg, boiled this 
morning, containing a substance like a Bean. 
Can “Doulting” explain it, for the benefit of 
readers generally, and of myself?— A. Sub¬ 
scriber. # * # The substanoe resembling a 
Bean, and, the size of one, which yon found in 
the egg, is not a Bean at all, but an immature 
ovum, which has become detached through some 
derangement of the egg-organs, and enclosed in 
the same shell with an ovum fully developed. 
Such occurrences are not rare, although many 
poultry keepers have never met with instances 
of the kind. It would be interesting to know 
whether any more of the eggs laid by the same 
bird were similarly affected. Should such be 
the case, it would confirm what I have said as 
to some derangement of the egg-organs being 
the cause of the evil.— Doulting. 

17961 —Roup (A. C., South Devon).—Your fowls on 
suffering from roup. Full particulars of treatment will be 
found in Gardbnim) for August 7th. 
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FRUIT. 

A FEW HINTS TO AMATEUR FRUIT¬ 
GROWERS. 

Of late years amateurs have made great progress 
in practical gardening—a result, doubtless, due 
in a great measure to the spread of knowledge 
by the horticultural press. At one time an 
amateur's greatest ambition was to have a glass¬ 
house or two and plenty of flowers, but now an 
equal amonnt of attention is paid to fruit 
culture. Hardy fruits are always appreciated 
in either large or small establishments; the 
outlay necessary to stock a small garden with 
trees is by no means heavy, and what to select 
and purchase, and how to treat them, I shall 
now attempt to point out. There Is such a 
thing as false economy in stocking a garden 
with fruit trees; only recently I have seen 
several instances of this. In one case, a fairly 
large breadth of garden ground had been 
planted with standard Apple trees, bought at 
an auction sale held in the open market of a 
provincial town in the West of England. The 
trees cost, on an average, about 3d. each, and the 
owner prided himself on the bargain made, 
especially seeing that they came from Kent, 
that famous county for Apples and Pears. Four 
years ago they were planted—wretched speci¬ 
mens, and those alive now are but little better. 
In all probability they had been dragged out of 
the ground weeks before they were planted, 
the roots in the meantime becoming injuri¬ 
ously dry. Besides, nobody knew what 
sorts they were when planted, and, from 
what I can learn and judge for myself, the 
majority of them are of little real service to 
anyone, being such as nurserymen set few or 
no orders for. Last winter, I attended a large 
forced sale of nursery Btock, which included 
many lots of Apple, Pear, and Plum trees, 
and considerable numbers of them were bought 
by “jobbers,” or men who will buy and sell 
anything. These trees had not been moved for 
several seasons; but when the clearance com¬ 
menced they found their way into bundles with 
surprising rapidity, and were carted straight to 
the markets in various surrounding towns. Being 
unusually large, they soon attracted buyers; 
but those who were unwise enough to have them 
will find that the majority will only just keep 
alive for a time, and but few of those that do 
fruit will be other than one or, at the most, two 
varieties. Quite young trees, or those that 
are frequently transplanted, may he moved 
safely enough, and will hear a little rough 
treatment at times ; but any that have been 
undisturbed for several years must be lifted 
very carefully indeed; as many roots should 
be preserved as possible, and as much soil 
as can be got should be moved with them. 
My advice, theu, to amateurs is, to let the cheap 
market trees alone, as it will always be found 
the truest economy to give a better pride for 
trees supplied true to name and in good condi¬ 
tion. Another mistake committed by enthusi¬ 
asts amateurs, and, indeed, by many profes¬ 
sional gardeners, too, is the introduction into 

Google 


Too many varieties. A good collection of 
sorts is doubtless most interesting, and for a 
time gives some sort of satisfaction ; but when 
the novelty is worn off, and it is seen how much 
superior some are to others, then the thought 
occurs that planting so many was a mistake. 
True, many sorts vary in quality, according to 
the conditions under which they are growing, 
but there are a few, and enough for small 
gardens, that will do well nearly everywhere. 
Plant these first, and later on a few more may 
perhaps be added with advantage. Those who 
grow for the markets do not plant indiscrimi¬ 
nately any sort they can cheaply procure; on the 
contrary, they Belect a few well-tried varieties, 
and plant these in long unmixed rows. Amateurs 
need not attempt to imitate them, beyond limit¬ 
ing the number of each sort to be grown; in 
fact, it is not always wise to group them, as 
I find that some varieties in some positions fail 
to bear, while in another site they do well. 
From this it will be seen that it is a, good prac¬ 
tice to scatter the sorts, and, besides thereby 
having a better chance of obtaining a crop, 
there is also a possibility of securing a longer 
succession of some favourite sort, more espe¬ 
cially of such Pears as Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Marie Louise. 
The popularising of the French cordon system 
of training fruit trees has had much to do with the 
encouragement of the mistaken practice of 
planting too many varieties. It must not be 
thought, however, that I condemn the cordon 
system; nothing can be farther from my 
thoughts; it is cultivators who are at fault 
when they plant sixty trees In sixty varieties 
where the same number of trees in about fifteen 
varieties ought to have been used. This is no 
imaginary blunder, as, unfortunately, we have 
an instance of it in our own neighbourhood. 

The fruit8 that should be grown in any 
garden must depend upon the tastes of 
the owner and the requirements of the 
establishment. Amateurs, and among these 
I would include a considerable number of 
farmers who ought to be more practical, are 
frequently in the habit of deciding too 
quickly what they intend to cultivate, and 
tne result not unfrequently is a comparatively 
extensive order of some one kind of fruit for 
which they have a partiality. Of this we have 
here a good instance—a farmer's rather large 
house being completely furnished all round with 
Plum-trees. Nearly every season he secures 
fine crops of fruit—more than he wants, in 
fact—and his friends and neighbours are usually 
sharers in the abundance. This grower can 
now see that he planted too many Plum-trees, 
and regrets not having substituted a few Pears, 
which he finds even more delicious than Plums. 
Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Plums, and 
Cherries are all variously planted against walls 
with excellent results at times, but, on the 
whole, none of these are so profitable and 
generally popular as Pears, which may be said 
to be the very best hardy fruit in cultivation. 
I am writing of wall fruits at present, and do 
not overlook the great value of the Apple, but 
this invaluable fruit scarcely merits or requires 
the shelter of walls. The Pear will suoceed on 
almost any aspect, not excepting a northern 
one, and well-established trees rarely fail to 
blossom well- a little timely shelter in the shape 
of blinds, sheets, or mats usually insuring a 


good set. They will very frequently perfect 
crops without any trouble in the way of 
protection, but those who have very few 
trees can frequently well afford to protect 
them when necessary. Pears may also be 
as successfully and as easily grown in the open 
as Apples, either as standards, pyramids, or 
bush-shaped trees. Then, with a judicious 
selection of varieties, a supply of grand fruit 
may be had from August till late in April, 
almost equalling the Apple in this respect No 
one need hesitate to plant Pear-trees on the 
ground that it will be many years before any 
Fruit is obtained from them, as, thanks to the 
use of dwarfing stocks for miniature trees; and 
to the more intelligent methods of pruning and 
training now practised, the trees can be had in 
bearing in two or three years, and plenty of 
cases occur in which they have fruited during 
the season following planting. Plums are the 
next most profitable fruit to grow on walls, as 
these also rarely fail to bloom and fruit well 
unless the position be exceptionally bad, and 
they also afford a fairly long succession of 
delicious dessert fruit, while for preserving in 
different fashions some of the sorts are invalu¬ 
able. They are fairly fruitful on a cold or 
nearly north aspect, and flower most abundantly 
on an east aspect, but there they are somewhat 
liable to injury from late frosts and insects; 
on the whole, they may be said to be most at 
home in south, south-weBt, or south east aspects. 
They also succeed well in the open, as stand¬ 
ards, or pyramids, or bush-trained. Cherries I 
would not recommend amateurs to cultivate, as 
they rarely pay for the wall space they require. 
The only exception would be the Morello, 
which succeeds remarkably well—best, in fact— 
on a cold or northerly aspect. Morellos and 
nearly all other sorts of Cherries may be grown 
as standards, pyramids, or as bush-shaped trees. 
The Cherry is one of the most ornamental of our 
fruit trees, and dwarf standard trees in orchards, 
of such sorts as the Morello and Flemish 
especially, are singularly beautiful, both when in 
flower and in fruit. They are well adapted for 
planting in shrubberies, but, unfortunately, birds 
are almost certain to take all the fruit long 
before it is ripe. Our greatest pests, black¬ 
birds, do not long exist among the large fruit¬ 
growers, and I heartily wish the race would 
die out in this neighbourhood. Peaches and 
Nectarines must have an aspect nearly or quite 
south, as, unless the fruiting wood formed is 
nearly the size of slate pencils and well ripened, 
the trees will not fruit well, or withstand a 
severe frost. Peaches often suoceed where Nec¬ 
tarines will not, and if there is only wall space 
for a very few treeB, Peaches only should be 
grown. Aprioots thrive surprisingly well in 
some of the midland counties, notably some 
parts of Derbyshire and Leicestershire, and are 
found more profitable and as easily grown as 
Plums. As a rule, amateurs will not do much 
good with them, especially if no protection is 
afforded when in full blossom. A very sunny 
aspect is also needed for them. 

If there is a very hot sunny oomer in the 
walled.in garden, this will frequently be found 
well adapted for Fig culture. As a rule, in 
many districts, apart from the Kent and Sussex 
coasts, Figs are apt to grow muoh too strongly 
to be either fruitful or hardy, but where they 
form stout, yet very abort-jointed, growth, they 
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yield a surprisingly heavy crop of luscious fruit 
This, again, is scarcely an amateur’s fruit Of 
small hardy fruits, the most popular are 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, and 
Currants. VV. I. M. 


Worthless varieties sadly want weeding 
out To be convinced of the existence of such, 
one has only to visit the fruit-stalls in the vari¬ 
ous provincial towns, and witness the heaps of 
worthless varieties of Plums exposed for sale. 
Such trees, too, occupy space which might as 
well be devoted to trees that would, without 
additional trouble or expense, produce fruit of 
superior quality. Many of the Plum-trees 
grown in this country are self-sown seedlings, 
and if they produce fruit at all, however worth¬ 
less it may be, the trees are seldom, or never, dis¬ 
carded. We have too many varieties of most 
kinds of fruit, particularly Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, and a considerable weeding out is desir¬ 
able. As regards the Gooseberry, too, we have 
upwards of a hundred varieties, while most 
growers of this fruit will readily admit that 
half-a-dozen or, say, a dozen sorts are quite 
enough for any establishment.—P. G. 

American Blackberries. — We think 
that, as the introducers and exhibitors of the fruit 
referred to in “Doctor’s” letter (p. 357), we 
may be allowed a word. Grave as was the 
charge of exhibiting fruit grown in another 
country as a specimen of what can be produced 
here, we could not help smiling at the idea of 
ripe Blackberries (especially such “ bloated 
bubbles” as they were called by a writer in a 
provincial paper), being carried all the way from 
America, and looking as fresh as they did at 
South Kensington; and it would be noticed by 
the observant, that some of them were on 
sprays, with fresh, green leaves attached. A 
moment s thought is sufficient to show that it 
would be an impossibility for them, either on 
or off the plant, to come so far without being 
crushed and losing their freshness. We do not 
know “G. R. S.” (p. 335, August 28th), but he 
tikes a very sensible view of the matter when 
he says : “They have not been introduced long 
enough to prove their merits.” There seems 
to be very little disposition to “ wait for the 
precious fruits of the earth,” when it is a 
question of American Blackberries. Never¬ 
theless, those who do have a little patience, 
will, we are sure, be well rewarded. Let 
“ Doctor” pinch back his canes, and force them 
to assume the tree form, not give them too rich 
food until the fruit has set, and he will have 
berries as big as the Kensington exhibit, with 
the graceful sprays which we beg to assure him 
are not imaginary. The plant from which the 



The alpine Eryngo (E. alpinum). 


exhibit was taken was a mass of these sprays, 
and produced over 100 berries, although only 
3 feet high. —Viccars Collyer & Co. 

- As this is now attracting notice, I venture 

to report my experience. Two years ago, I 
bought six varieties—Lawton, Mammoth, New¬ 
man’s Thornless, Americanus, Dorchester, and 
Aprifolius. They did so little last year, that I 
began to fear that my experiment was a failure ; 
but this year, though the four first-named 
sorts have not fruited, Dorchester and Apri¬ 
folius have done well. Dorchester ripened its 
fruit early in August, and the berries were 
large and sweet, though the quantity was small. 
Aprifolius is now loaded with fruit in handsome 
bunches; but at present the fruit does not seem 


equal Ip flavour to 
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hardly fully ripe. The plants are all vigorous 
and healthy, and very wild in growth. Not 
knowing the space they needed, I put them too 
close together, on an old espalier, and shall have 
to move some. Aprifolius, which may perhaps 
be the same as laciniatus, is very strong in 
growth, and the foliage so beautiful that it 



attracts notice from all visitors, and several 
ladies have begged leaves as patterns for needle¬ 
work. I forward specimens of leaves and fruit. 
Will some of your correspondents inform me 
whether these Blackberries are propagated by 
cuttings, and, if so, whether it is better to take 
them in autumn or spring ?—W. M. C., Clapton. 

- Seeing several queries in Gardening 

respecting the cultivated sorts, I offer my 
opinion as regards one small sucker given me 
four years since, then not more than 2 feet high. 
I cannot say whether it is the Amorican sort, but 
the fruit is as large as a Mulberry, and the leaf 
Parsley-shaped. It has grown against a paling, 
and last year I had 6 lb. of jam from it, and 
this year the yield promised to be double that 
quantity when I left home three weeks ago, 
although the plant had been severely cut when 
trained.—G 162. 

-I beg to enclose herewith a few fruit* of an 

American Blackberry. I am sorry not to send a better 
bunch ; but the best of the crop has, during my absence 
from home, been completely destroyed by the blaokbirds. 
— 8 outhdow ! i . The Blackberries sent by “ W. M. C." 

and “ Southdown ” were large and fairly well Jlavoured. 
—Ed. 

17798.—Leafless Currant bushes.—I 

imagine your Currant bushes have been attacked 
by the Gooseberry and Currant saw-fly (Ne- 
matus ribesii), which is a well-known enemy to 
the gardener, from the damage the larvae do to 
the bushes, stripping them completely of their 
leaves. Tobacco-powder dredged over the 
bushes night and early morning will dislodge 
the worms, and they can be trodden on, or 
picked up by hand and destroyed. Equal parte 
of dry soot and air-slaked lime, mixed together, 
and dusted over and amongst the foliage while 
in a damp state, and when the caterpillars are 
small, will kill the worms, and, occasionally 
repeated, will keep the plants clean. When 
the leaves are fallen, they should be raked 
together, and either burnt or removed. A good 
dressing of soot and lime should then be applied 
to the ground, and repeated in spring. To be 
effectual, the ground should not be dug. A 
good dressing of spent tan, applied during 
winter, will often considerably check the 
appearance of the moths, and consequently the 
caterpillars ; but as it varies from various tan 
yards, the effect is not always certain ; the 
fresher it is the more efficient. Freshly-ground 
white hellebore, dusted over the trees while the 
foliage is damp, is a certain cure, as also is the 
following : Dissolve a pound of size in a gallon 
or two of hot water, and to this add a pound of 
hellebore powder. When the water becomes 
nearly cold, mix thoroughly, and add enough 
cold water to make about sixteen gallons. 
Apply with a water pot or syringe. At the end 
of a week, thoroughly wash off with clean water, 
as the powder is poisonous. This remedy rarely, 
if ever, fails.— Celer et Audax. 

17687.— Large Gooseberries.— it is impossible for 
any man to name the Gooseberry you refer to, there being: 
so many oreamy-whites; but I will name three of each 
oolour that (crow to a large slae. Red—London, Bobby, 
Lord Derby; yellow—Leveller, Ringer, Lady Haughton; 
green—8tookwell, British Oak, Surprise ; white—Careless, 
Transparent, Fascination.— B Bottomut, Qreettond, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SEA HOLLIES, OR ERYNGOS. 

Of the Eryngiums, or Sea Hollies, plants almost 
unique in appearance, there are about a hundred 
species—chiefly natives of warm and temperate 
regions—about twenty of which are confined to 
the Southern Atlantic, and Gulf States of A merica. 
Most of the latter form what is termed the 
Pine-apple group, and, although belonging to a 
temperature vastly different from ours, they 
may, with careful management and proper 
attention to drainage, &c., be preserved through 
our most trying winters. They are essentially 
ornamental-foliaged plants, and, apart from 
their flowers, which are almost without excep¬ 
tion whitish and dull-ooloured, they supply a 
want long felt in gardens during the dull 
months. Isolated on lawns, they look bold and 
striking, and are altogether better than when 
planted in clumps, in beds, or borders. In their 
cultivation, drainage seems to be the most im¬ 
portant item, and the more exposed the position, 
provided the drainage is good, the greater the 
success. In pure river sand, E. Lasseauxi 
sometimes attains a height of 8 feet or 10 feet, 
and thisshow8 their preferencefor a soil of a light, 
porous character. Some of the varieties are well 
suited either for mixed borders or rockeries. In a 
cut state the flowers keep their colour for a 
considerable time, and they are useful in 
bouquets of Everlastings and Grass. They may 
be increased by seeds, which most of them ripen 
in warm summers, or division of the root may 
be resorted to ; but the plants should be dis¬ 
turbed as little as possible when the operation 
is carried out. 

The alpine Eryngo (E. alpinum) is one of 
the oldest of our garden Eryngos. It was first 
introduced about a century ana a-half ago, and, 
although far from being a scarce plant, is rarely 
seen in that perfection which it is capable of 
attaining under proper attention. It seems to 
thrive best in a stiffish, deep soil, as its roots go 
almost straight down. It is one of the easiest to 
increase, as it emits buds from the root-stem, 
and these soon start into growth in a little 
heat. It is well suited for mixed borders, and, 
although partial to sunshine, it is not averse to 
a little shade. The flower-stems grow from 
1 foot to 2 feet in height, and carry on the 
summit large heads of beautiful, blue-coloured 
flowers and involucre leaves. It is a native of 
Switzerland and Piedmont, and flowers in July 
and August. 

The Amethystine Eryngo (E. amethysti- 

num) is often confounded with E. dilatatum in 
gardens. Owing to its dwarf, compact, and 
neat habit it is well suited for rockeries on 



Flower of the Sea Holly (Erynglum maritimura). 


sunny, dry spots, on which it forms little tufts 
of spiny leaves, crowned with bunches of 
amethystine-blue flowers. It grows from a foot 
to 18 inches in height. Except in warm posi¬ 
tions, it is not perfectly hardy, and should, 
therefore, have a slight protection in severe 
weather. It is especially impatient of wet. The 
flowers are produced from early July until 
September, and last a considerable time in a 
dried state in vases. 

Bourgati’s Erynoo (E. Bourgati) has long 
been a general favourite in gardens where space 
is available for the curious as well as the beau¬ 
tiful. It is extremely well suited for clump* 
in the mixed border, its unique glaucous blue 
flowers harmonising well with the great majority 
of summer-flo wering plante. It is amenable to 
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allied to E. bromelisefolium. It forms hand¬ 
some and very effective tufts of leaves, and 
will be found useful as a fine-foliaged plant. It 
flowers about July, and continues until de¬ 
stroyed by early frosts. 

The Giant Eryngo (E. giganteum) is one 
of the most attractive of the kinds generally 
cultivated ; the unique glaucous metallic lustre 


almost any soil or position, and is particularly 
well suited for rockwork. It grows from I foot 
to 2 feet high ; its flower-stems are sparingly 
branched, and that only at the top. The 
flowers, which are borne in umbels, are sur¬ 
rounded by about a dozen spiny involucres of a 
pretty sky-blue glaucous colour. They appear 
in June, and last until the end of August. It 
is a native of the sub-alpine Pyrenees, Ac. 


more sheltered. It rarely grows more than a 
foot high, and is furnished with thick sparsely 
branched stems, suppoi' * * ’ * 

coloured flowers that 
pale, or nearly white. 

Among; others in cultivation may be 
cornicu- 


q poor soils are often 
It flowers in July and 


August, 
mentioned the 
latum) odoratum of gardens, because of its 
—an almost unique pro- 
This species is more 
It seems to thrive best 
E. aquaticum, also 
a good plant for 
It is perfectly hardy, and 
> 

ornamental 

species, quite worthy of extended cultivation, 
its large rosettes of Agave-like foliage being 
very striking. E. dichotomum has pretty steel- 
blue flowers, with spiny involucre of the same 
colour. E. Carrierei is a very fine and effective 
species, allied to E. eburneum, and E. platy- 
phyllum, E. Andersoni, paniculatum, planum, 
and campestre, are also good. D. K. 


!orned Eryngo (E. 


sweet-scented flowers- 
perty in this genus, 
curious than pretty, 
in wet, or boggy places, 
called E. yucciefolium, 
partial shady spots, 
produces pale-bluish flowers from July to 
September. E. Berra 


RENOVATING HARDY PLANT BORDERS. 

Replying to a query as to the advantage of 
occasionally lifting herbaceous plants, to allow 
the borders to be dressed or dug, Mr. J. Wood, 
of Kirkstall, writes: Breaking up herbaceous 
plant borders is an operation which may be said 


from 8 feet to 10 feet high, and may be used for 
much the same purposes as pandanifolium. It 
may be readily increased by offsets, which root 
freely in small pots. Seeds of it, too, introduced 
from the Continent, may be had in the trade. It 
flowers from July until September or October, 
and is a native of South Brazil. 

Leavens worth’s Eryngo is an interesting 
comparatively new annual species. It grows 
from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, and produces 
upright fluted stems, branched from above the 
middle into large umbels ; the flower-heads are 
conical and about 2 inches long; they are 
green when young, but afterwards they assume a 
rich violet colour, as do also the involucre leaves 
and partof thestem. Seeds should be sown early in 
pots, and placed in a heated frame. When 
ready to handle, they may be pricked into boxes, 
or potted into 2£-inch pots ; the latter are pre¬ 
ferable, as then no check is experienced. The 
flowers are produced in September and October, 
and keep their colour a considerable time after 
they are cut. 

The Sea Eryngo, or Sea Holly (E. mari- 
timum), one of our most common seaside plants, 
is a striking example of the way in which 
native flowers are neglected. They are passed 
by unheeded, or are ruthlessly thrown aside, 
preference being given to exotics, in many in¬ 
stances less ornamental. E. maritimum, though 
always found growing in sand, will thrive under 
other conditions, a good substitute being 
stiff loam, with a dressing of river sand on the 
surface. To be shown to advantage, it should 
be grown in quantity, and in a position that can 
be overlooked. The leaves are roundish, thorny, 
and of a beautiful white glaucous colour, as are 
also the stems and the involucres. It flowers 
from July to September. 

E. Oliverianum. —This is nearly allied to 
E. alpinum. The characters by which it is 
distinguished are, however, constant ; among 


grown, and even more on the quality of the 
soil, because we often find that the same plant 
behaves quite differently in stiff and light land. 
That borders, from various causes, deteriorate, 
in four or five years, in those properties which 
go to produce vigorous growth ana fine flowers, 
may be accepted as a fact, though I know 
gardens in which the loam is so rich and silky 
to the touch, that, for more than twenty years, 
the flower borders have been left undisturbed. 
As a question of practice, it seems reasonable 
that, if the plants have thriven, thev will have 
lowered the quality of the soil in four or five 
years ; and, if they have not done well, to stir 
and dress the land to a moderate depth can 
scarcely be otherwise than beneficial. One 


The Ivory-leaved Eryngo (E. eburneum). 


The Pine-apple-leaved Eryngo (E. brom- 
elirefolium) belongs to a group, many of which, on 
account of their elegant habit, are really 
desirable garden plants. In sub tropical and 
summer bedding, the majority of them might be 
usod with advantage, either isolated or in effec¬ 
tive groups of, say, from ten to a dozen. It is a 
native of the humid forests of Mexico, where 
its noble tufts of gracefully-curved Yucca-like 
leaves are extremely handsome ; the flower- 
stems, too, which rise to a height of 8 feet or 10 
feet, have an imposing aspect, and, under good 
cultivation, a height little short of that may be 
attained in our own gardens. In a young state 
it is very useful in pots for halls, corridors, Ac., 
and much preferable to the stiff-leaved Yuccas 
commonly used for such purposes. Behind or 
between stones on the rockery—the more ex¬ 
posed the better—this plant presents a charm¬ 
ing appearance, and if left undisturbed will con¬ 
tinue effective for a number of years ; dry, 
well-drained slopes, however, should always be 
chosen for it, as it is liable to suffer during 
severe winters in low-lying, undrained situa¬ 
tions. It rarely, if ever, ripens seed in this 
country, but it may be increased by suckers 
which spring up round the parent plant. The 
lower leaves, which are often 2 feet or 3 feet 
long, have large teeth on the margin ; those on 
the stem are narrower and arched over. The 
flower-stems are from 3 feet to 4 feet high, but 
the flowers are of little garden value. 

The Cerulean Eryngo (E. cceruleum), a 
handsome species from the Himalyas, is often 
found in gardens under the name of E. 
amethystinum. It is, however, distinct from 
the latter by its greater height, longer flower 
umbels, and broader and longer-spined in¬ 
volucres. It is perfectly hardy, it makes a 
pretty rock plant, and is well adapted for cool 
shady corners where the soil is peaty. The 
flower-stems vary from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and 
carry large umbel-like heads of intense steel- 
blue flowers, surrounded by large and handsome 


danifolium ), when associated with E. gigan¬ 
teum, makes a very ornamental group on lawns, 
Ac. It has a noble habit, and the branched 
stems, rising 10 feet or 12 feet high, with hedge¬ 
hog-like masses of flowers on their summits, 
have a stately appearance. It may be grown 
for the sake of its fine Pine-apple-like foliage 
alone, pinching out the flower shoots as they 
appear. If in a border, it should be planted 
near the front. It is, however, not perfectly 
hardy, and is always most satisfactory in pots 
plunged out in spring and lifted in autumn. 
The lower leaves, which are in tufts, are spiny 
and toothed, with prominent parallel nerves. 
The flowers, which are in bunches, are egg- 
shaped, and of a whitish-green colour. It is a 
native of Brazil, and flowers in August and 
September. 

The White-spined Eryngo (E. spin&albd) 
is a charming little plant, well suited for culture 
on the rockery. It seems partial to exposed 


The Pine-apple-leaved Eryngo (E. bromellafolium). 


would hesitate to say what should be done in 
the case of borders four or five years undug, 
without knowing what the soil texture is, 
and also what the bulk of the plants consists 
of. The remarks just made apply to borders 
situated beyond the reach of tree roots. 
Where these take possession of either borders 
or beds, there cannot, under any treatment, 
be much success. All the finer herbaceous 
plants become -‘4’hrolrt shortly after 
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even the beat dressings have been applied. 
In my own garden, if I had the time, nothing 
would hinder me from renewing borders 
thoroughly once in five years, and I nave little 
doubt that the results would be satisfactory. I 
am aware that the popular idea about the culture 
of hardy perennial plants is, that they can be 
set as fixtures for many years, or, as a person at 
one time said to me, “ When once planted, they 
will go on and live for ever.” The question is 
not so much what treatment they will endure 
as what will give the best results ; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that these are obtained 
by biennial transplantation of the bulk of 
herbaceous plants into newly-dressed soil. Of 
course, there are exceptional cases; indeed, 
many, in which the plants are all the better for 
being left alone—Gentiana and Trillium being 
genera in point. 

The time when borders may safely be cleared 
of their occupants, especially where bulbous 
plants are plentiful, is of importance. When 
Daffodils and other early spring-flowering plants 
may best be lifted—in August—many other 
things will be at their best, and even when most 
kinds may be safely dug up, Asters and other 
subjects may be in full bloom. Some would say 
spring is the best time for such wholesale work, 
but, except in the case of well cultivated young 
material, I consider a year’s flowers are lost, 
and, with many kinds, a year’s healthy growth 
into the bargain by such late planting, whilst 
for spring-blooming subjects it is quite out of 
the question. September or October would be 
my time, and, in the case of short-rooted things, 
I would work in the earlier month, so as to have 
them established in their places before frosts 
could lift them. Then such things as were too 
good to have their bloom wasted might be 
dropped into big pots with good balls, to be 
planted after they had done flowering. 

The best way to do such work will be a 
matter of the utmost concern to even a well- 
experienced man. It will be impossible to catch 
all at their best periods for lifting; therefore 
the principle of “ give and take ” will have to 
be adopted somewhat largely. Topless bulbs 
will only need to be dug out and la¬ 
belled, but such as do not annually make 
a set of new roots will need protection. 
Gentians, choice clumps of the finer Aquile- 
gias, Hepaticas, Irises, Lilies, Ferulas, Cypri- 
pediurn8, Orchises, Trilliums, &c., should not 
be taken up ; their main roots should be care¬ 
fully bared and re-supplied at once with new 
compost. Of free-growing genera, such as 
Sidalcea, Gaillardia, Veronica, Delphinium, 
and some Irises, Pyrethrums, &c., only a slice 
of the old stool will need to be reset, and it 
should always be cut from the outer and sunny 
side of the clump, where the roots are healthiest 
and the crowns best developed. Where there 
is plenty of material from which to pick the 
best, this important point should not be neg¬ 
lected, and it may be needful in some instances 
to make the division while the stools are in their 
places. Another class of plants, such as have done 
flowering now (July), may be taken up, divided, 
and set in nursery quarters. Among these 
may be named Anthericums, Ranunculuses, 
Pinks, various Borageworts, and Poppies. With 
subjects that ripen their foliage late, such as 
Funkias, Phloxes, late Pieonies, &c., that pro¬ 
cess may be accelerated if a cut and lift with 
the spade be made as soon as they have flowered. 
To make doubly sure in the case of short-rooted 
things, such as Saxifrages, Sedums, the smaller 
Campanulas and Veronicas, &c., duplicates 
should at once be grown on in pots, and the 
balls with which they may be turned out will 
enable them to keep their places in the soil. 
All roots intended for replanting should be 
placed out of the reach of drought, but should 
not receive waterings, which, under the circum¬ 
stances, would probably cause the crowns to 
decay. Having thus, and in other ways, cared 
for all the plants, the work of digging and re¬ 
plenishing the borders should go on with the 
utmost dispatch, in order to get all the roots 
again early into their places. To dig deeply, if 
the depth of good soil will allow it, turn in 
some well-rotted leaves and stable-manure, and 
to thoroughly break up such land as is stiff, will 
not take long. Care will be needed with such 
roots as have been left in the borders, so as not 
to chop them up. I would replant the deep- 
rooters as the digging goes on, so as tcLget their 
roots more comfortably dbwn,. 
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In replanting the bulk, acquired know¬ 
ledge will be of use in deciding the relative I 
positions of the various plants and bulbs in | 
respect to their size and colours, and it will 
have been well if note has been taken of such 
bulbs as have been satisfactory or otherwise, 
and of the depth at which they were formerly 
set—a few little matters, I am sure, which 
should have more attention paid them than they 
often get; while it is a bad practice to have 
many herbaceous roots too near the surface, not 
a few things may be put too deep. Paeonies, if 
put too far in, will sometimes refuse to flower 
for years, or until the crowns work their way 
up to the surface. The next point is to set the 
roots without doubling them up or twisting 
them into the holes ; Letter chop the roots off 
than turn them in unnaturally to rot. If, how¬ 
ever, the planting is skilfully done with a 
spade, such mutilation will not be needful. 
After I had finished planting borders in this 
way, I would take good care to provide a liberal 
quantity of wood ashes, and top-dress with 
them, so as to prevent slugs from taking up 
their quarters for the winter in the dormant 
crowns, where they would do much mischief. 

Another method of invigorating borders 
is also effective—viz., by means of mulchings. 
These are of the utmost value, especially on 
light land, but they do not constitute what a 
practical cultivator would consider a thorough 
renovation. Still, in some cases where it is not 
desirable to interfere with the comparative 
solidity of sandy soil, the system of top dressings 
may be followed with the best results ; not only 
will they keep the soil moist and comparatively 
cool, but the manure will be very serviceable as 
plant food on such porous material. Stiff loam, 
on the contrary, needs stirring, and though on 
it, too, mulchings may be placed to prevent 
baking and cracking, as well as to feed the 
flowers, they cannot take the place of a thorough 
breaking up. 

Propagating Hollyhocks.— The right 

time to propagate these is as early in autumn 
as the cuttings are obtainable. As soon as the 
lants have done flowering, they should be cut 
own, and be encouraged to make young 
growths freely by means of frequent soakiDgs 
of liquid manure. There is no difficulty in pro¬ 
pagating Hollyhocks from cuttings if these 
precautions are taken. They soon make roots 
if placed in a cool frame, taking care to give a 
little air for an hour or two every morning, and 
sprinkling them early enough in the afternoon 
to allow of the moisture drying off by night. 
With ordinary care, there will be little danger 
of mildew coming ; but, should it come, the 
leaves should be at once lightly dusted with 
sulphur. It is better to put the cuttings singly 
in small pots, as they can remain in them 
through the winter, and there will be no root 
disturbance till they are planted out the follow¬ 
ing spring. Keep them in cold frames, with 
plenty of air, till the middle of March.—W. 

Making permanent plantation of 
Carnations. —The best time to make per¬ 
manent plantations of Cloves and strong-grow¬ 
ing Carnations is early in autumn—say, end of 
September or October; and of more delicate 
sorts, as soon after the winter is over as pos¬ 
sible. Especially, where the soil is stiff, plenty 
of sand, peat, or leaf-mould, and thoroughly 
decayed manure, should be forked in, so as to 
induce them to root freely, and the autumn- 
planted ones should be mulched or covered with 
strawy horse manure, and the straw gathered 
off in spring ; the spring-planted ones should 
also be mulched, but with short stable manure, 
to keep the drought out. Layering is the 
simplest and best way to propagate Carnations, 
and they make Btrong plants sooner than cut¬ 
tings. It is a very good plan in a private place 
to leave the struck layers round the plant; if 
too crowded, a few can be taken off and used for 
forming fresh plantations ; indeed, a fresh bed 
or planting should be made every year.— 
Dicksons. 

Hardy Fuchsias. —We have here, on the 
open lawn, some old plants of F. Riccartoni, 
whioh many years ago were planted in old 
hollow tree stems, cut into about 2 feet 
lengths. These were sunk into the turf about 
6 inches, and filled with soil, which the 
Fuchsias soon took entire possession of, and 
rooted through into the soil beneath, so that 
they are entirely independent of the water¬ 


ing P°fc> *nd only require to be cut down in 
winter. They are beautiful objects throughout 
the summer, and far into the autumn. Their 
annual growths are about 4 feet long, the outer 
branches drooping in a most graceful manner 
and almost touching the green turf. No amount 
of expensive care could increase the beauty of 
their appearance when their branches, heavily 
laden with blossom, are waved by the slightest 
breeze. Anyone planting large blocks should 
put in several plants of one variety, by which 
means a striking effect may be produced at once. 
The small-blossomed varieties of robust habit, 
Buch as Riccartoni and globosa, appear best 
adapted for this sort of decoration; but, in 
sheltered situations, the large-flowered kinds 
would doubtless be most attractive. Anyone 
giving this system a trial would soon give up 
plunging specimens in pots, as the effect is far 
better, and the cost no more than that of grow 
ing any hardy border plant.— Hampshire. 

The Willow Gentian.—Who has not 
noticed the effect of a good specimen of Gentiana 
asclepiadea at a short distance when in full 
flower ? The way in which the rich blue flowers 
are mingled with the leafy stems, nearly all 
their length of 2 feet to nearly 3 feet, gives a 
solid sombre hue to the bush-like plant such as 
is seen in no other plant I know. Although this 
is one of the easiest Gentians to manage and 
propagate, I am inclined to believe that there 
are right and wrong modes of treating it, because 
I grow it in no less than five ways, and I 
naturally conclude that my best specimen, 
which I cannot help believing is as nearly perfect 
as it well can be, is under the very best set of 
conditions. I need not trouble the reader with 
cultural particulars respecting the other four ; 
but I may state that their drawbacks are dwarf¬ 
ness, stems partially bare at bottom, leaves 
browned at the tips, flowers borne only near 
the tops, small and imperfectly opened. Not 
one of these faults is to be seen on my fifth 
specimen, which will have about fifty stems 
over 2 feet long, the outer ones spreading, and 
so giving the light full play among the wealth 
of colour. This plant is four years old, sheltered 
from the midday sun by a bush, 5 feet in di¬ 
ameter, of Andromeda floribunda ; north, too, it 
is sheltered by a big Rhododendron, and west by 
a low wall. It is set in 2 feet of leaf-mould, 
with a little loam and charcoal mixed with it, 
and, immediately below the crowns, there is a 
dip formed where moisture can collect naturally, 
as we never water such things, and, lastly, a 
few good lumps oi limestone are set close to it. 
I may state in passing that adjacent to it 
Epiga?a repens grows like a bit of Ivy, and 
Lomaria alpina like Hawk-weed. If this Gen¬ 
tian is not esteemed one of the best or most 
beautiful, I have little doubt that it would be 
more valued if it were more highly cultivated. 
The specimen in question has always excelled 
its fellows here, doubtless from the more happy 
conditions, and my treatment of the other 
plants in no way does this splendid Gentian 
justice.—J. W. 

Hollyhocks in town garden.— This year I have 
succeeded in growing Hollyhocks in my garden in Chelsea. 
Those plants only have been successfully grown which 
were protected by hand-glasses during the early months. 
Protection during dry ea9t winds, and free watering, appear 
to me necessary fer the free growth of thesa plants.— 
R. E. T 

Hellanthus japonicus.— Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, 
sends us some blooms of a Sunflower, w hich he calls Ilel!- 
anthus Japonicus. The cat flowers bear a strong resem¬ 
blance to those of H. rigidus (Harpalium rigiduni), and, 
indeed, are scarcely distinguishable from the Prairie Sun¬ 
flower. Mr. Ware states that the chief difference between 
the two is that H. Japonicus flowers three weeks earlier, 
and is about 9 inches dwarfer, than H. rigidus. 

17795.—Growing Violas.— If "O. H., Dublin," goes 
over his Violas every few' days, and picks off all the 
withered ones, I think he will find them thrive. I grow 
them very successfully.—M. 8., Dublin. 


Liquid ammonia for slugs.—With re 
ference to the question of the price of the above— 
it costa about fourpence or sixpence for a wine- 
bottle (reputed quart) full. I think I distinctly 
stated it was the kind used by laundresses iu 
washing. What the chemist would sell would 
be pure ammonia. I should not like to use one- 
part of that to six parts of water. We buy it 
where we purchase soap and soda, and I have 
no doubt it is very greatly diluted, but I do not 
know the proportion. As I stated, I find one 
part of that to six parts of water very effica¬ 
cious and perfectly harmless—if not beneficial— 
to the plants.-ij. B., Darlington. 
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THH COMING W HHK *B WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from Sept, 18* A 
to Sept, 25th. 

Hade up Mushroom beds; this is the beet season to 
make up a number of beds to succeed each other, by de¬ 
laying the earthing of those we wish to come in last. 
Thinned late-sown Horn Carrots, Turnips, and Spinach. 
Planted Parsley in a frame; if the winter should be severe, 
this will be very useful. Tied up Lettuce and Endive to 
blanch, placing a flower-pot saucer on the erown of the 
Endives to keep the wet from getting into the hearts, and 
Inducing deoay. Gathered early Pears and Apples, and 
placed them in the fruit-room as they became tree ripe— 
* e., easily detached from the stalk. Cleared off exhausted 
vegetables of all kinds to prevent untidiness, as well as 
injury, to the land ; anything that has any feeding value 
is taken to the pig-stye for the pigs to hunt over and make 
into manure. Looked over Roses to remove dead blossoms 
and shorten back any long shoots not likely to show 
blossoms. Weeds have latterly given some trouble; but, 
by dint of perseverance in hoeing and weeding, we have 
kept them under. The work of tidying up beds in the 
flower garden is incessant now, and autumn flowers, such 
as Asters, Golden Rods, and other tall things, should have 
their supports seen to, to prevent their being blown down. 
Guttings In frames, that are recently rooted, of such things 
as Verbenas, Heliotropes, Ac., must be freely ventilated, 
taking the lights oil altogether on fine days, exposing 
gradually at first till they can bear full exposure, as the 
hardier the growth can be made now the better they will 

G through the winter. Pioked off all flowers, and dead 
ives, and anything which may encourage damp, 
Finished repotting Roses intended for blooming under 
glass in winter and early spring. 

Trained Chrysanthemums. Potted up Eupatoriums, 
Stevias, Salvias, Cytisus, Coronillas, Tree Carnations, and 
other greenhouse plants, whioh we find it useful and 
bfneflcial to plant out in June, and lift again about the 
end of September, or before the cold weather oomes on. 
Moved Vallotas from cold frame to greenhouse ; the 
flower-spikes are now showing up. Cut Basil, Summer 
Savory, and knotted Marjoram for drying. Potted on 
double Cinerarias and Primulas, keeping them for the 
present in cold frames. Shifted Poinsettias into larger 

C »ts, and moved into intermediate house. Looked over 
te Melons to thin young growth, adding a little fresh 
manure to linings to maintain bottom-heat Placed some 
quicklime to a part of the stem of one plant where there 
were suspicions of canker; if the weather continues as at 
present, It will do no harm, as the fruits have nearly com¬ 
pleted their swelling. Earthed up late Savoys and 
Brussels Sprouts. Continued earthing up Celery as re- 

a uired Prepared bed for young Pinks. Thinned seed- 
ng annuals. Root-pruned several Pear and Apple-trees 
whose growth has become rather luxuriant Looked over 
ripe Grapes to remove bad berries; the Madresfield Court 
is a very handsome, fine-flavoured Grape, but a bad 
keeper, especially if the houses are old and the water drips 
through. 


Greenhouse. 

Potting plants prom the open ground. —It 
is not well to defer until later potting up the 
various plants that have been grown in the open 
air during summer, as, if left till the weatner 
gets cold, they are not able to make enough 
roots in the pota to enable them to flower as 
they should. If, as advised a short time back, 
the plants had their roots cut round, they will 
have made quantities of young rootlets that 
will at once take to the new soil, and the 
plants will not suffer any check that will inter¬ 
fere with their future progress. As the different 
plants that are usually subjected to this 
system of cultivation require varied treatment, 
it will be necessary to give a few details 
respecting each. 

Bouvardias. —When these are lifted, the 
soil should be in a medium oondition as to 
moisture, neither too wet nor too dry, as, with 
a view to get them into pots that are just large 
enough, some of the soil will have to be shaken 
away. This can be done with the least injury 
to the roots when it is in the medium state. 
For small plants, 6-inch pots will be large 
enough ; such as are large will require pots one 
to three sizes larger. The soil used should be 
good loam, to which add about one-fifth of 
rotten manure and leaf-mould, sifted, with sand 
more or less proportionate to the nature of the 
loam. Compost of this description will answer 
for most of the plants that are subjected to this 
kind of treatment, as they are all free-rooters 
that require rich soil, and have an especial 
liking for leaf-mould. The pots should have an 
inch of drainage material at the bottom, as free- 
growing subjects of this description necessarily 
require a good deal of water. In potting 
Bouvardias, make the soil moderately firm, and 
give a little water, but not so much as will re¬ 
duce the material to a soddened condition, or the 
roots will not move freely in it. As soon as 
potted, the plants should be stood in a pit or 
house where they can have a little warmth, 
which will help them to get more quickly 
established. For a week or ten days give less 
air than would be required by stock that had not 
been subjected to disturbance of their roots, and 
If they show signs of flagging when the weather 
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is bright, give a little shade, as, if they suffer 
in this way, the foliage will get injured, and the 
plants will have an unsightly appearance. 
When they have got over the removal, the stock 
may be divided, keeping the plants that are 
wanted for immediate flowering warmer than 
those that are intended to bloom later. But, 
should the weather be cool and dull, do not 
allow them to remain long without a little fire- 
heat, as, if the growth of these Bouvardias gets 
stagnated at this time of the year, their ability 
to bloom is seriously interfered with. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. —These 
should be at once taken up and potted. They 
like good loam, not too lignt in texture, and, in 
potting, make the soil quite firm. Do not give 
pots that are too large, but avoid breaking the 
roots by compressing them into less space than 
is really required ; 6-inch or 7-inch pots will be 
large enough for young plants that were struck 
from cuttings last autumn, or later on; whilst 
old plants that were cut back before 
planting out will need more room. For two or 
three weeks admit no more air to the pits or 
frames in which the plants are placed than is 
necessary to prevent the foliage damping—a 
mishap which these plants are much less suaoep- 
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tible to than most things. Water must be used 
more sparingly than in the case of freer-rooting, 

? [uicker-growing subjects, but avoid any check 
rom the soil getting too dry. The object to 
be aimed at is to get the plants moving in their 
new quarters with as little delay as possible, 
especially such as will come into bloom early, 
and now have their flower-stems far advanced, 
as, if they get much checked at this stage, the 
young buds will be liable to go blind. 

Salvias. —The different kinds of these plants, 
such as S. Bethellii, S. splendens, S. Pitcherii, 
S. gesneroflora, and others that bloom during 
the autumn and winter, are among the most 
vigorous-rooted and the strong-growing of green¬ 
house plants, and, consequently, are not very 
liable to suffer from the transfer from the open 
ground to pots. But they require to have pot- 
room proportionate to their free-rooting nature; 
the size the plants have attained will neces¬ 
sarily decide the size of the pots to be 
used. In the case of each plant, the 
pot should be large enough to take 
something like an inch of soil all round the ball. 
They should be well watered as soon as they 
are put in the pots, as the nature of their roots 
iB such that they will not suffer through an 
application of this kind that would injure 
many things. If there is not convenience for 


housing them, thev may be placed on the north 
side of a wall, where they will not be exposed 
to the sun for ten days or so, by which time 
the roots will have moved, so that they will not 
need shade. The plants, as soon as they are 
potted, should have a stick, for support, put to 
each of the principal shoots, to prevent their 
being knocked about by the wind. 

Libonias will require .to be treated similarly 
to the Salvias in regard to potting, except that 
they will not want so much room ; and they 
should be stood in a pit or frame after they are 
taken up, and be given a little air, with less 
water, until their roots have begun to move. 

Arum Lilies (Richardias).—If these plants, 
as advised at the time of turning out, 
were put in free, open soil, more of it can 
be got away from their roots without 
their being injured than can be removed from 
most things, for though they are free rooters, 
they do not form such a mass of fibres as some 
of the plants already treated of. On this 
account smaller pots, proportionate to their 
size, will answer for them. For plants consist¬ 
ing of a single crown, 6-inch or 7-inch pots will 
answer. These single-crown plants will be 
found best for many purposes; but, if it is 
desired, larger specimens can be 
had by putting three or four 
crowns together; in this case, 
10-inch or 12-inch pots may be 
necessary, especially if the 
crowns are very strong. Any 
ordinary loam will do for these 
plants, but it will be better for 
being somewhat heavier than 
that required by the subjects 
that have been treated of pre¬ 
viously. These Callas are mois¬ 
ture-loving plants, and should 
have the sou well moistened as 
soon as they are potted; at 
once stand them in a house or 
pit, and put a stick to each 
crown, so as to give the necessary 
support to prevent the leaves 
being broken. Keep the atmos¬ 
phere a little close for a few 
weeks, to help the roots to move 
freely. 

Solanums. —These useful deoo- 
rative plants should also now be 
taken up, and be given pots pro¬ 
portionate to their size. Stock 
that was struck from cuttings 
put in about the latter end of 
autumn will be found the most 
useful, as, if well managed, the 
plants will look better than larger 
examples. If the advice given 
about propagating these Sola¬ 
nums has been followed, they will 
be in different stages of growth ; 
the earliest, required for use 
during the autumn months, will 
now have their berries partly 
coloured, whilst on the later 
portion for spring use they will 
be quite green. For stook of 
this age, 6-inoh pots will be best; remove as 
muoh of the soil from the balls as will admit 
of their going into the pots without undue 
pressure. Pot moderately firm, and give a good 
soaking with water; at once, after potting, 
place them in a frame or pit, which keep close— 
except that the lights may be raised an inch 
or so during the middle of the day—and shade 
if there are any symptoms of flagging when the 
sun is bright; it is necessary to be careful about 
this, as, u the plants lose their leaves at all, 
their appearance is spoilt. 

Insects.—A ll the foregoing plants should be 
looked over at the time of potting to see that 
they are quite free from aphides, which, if 
found, should at once be destroyed by fumiga¬ 
tion, repeated until there is no trace of tne 
insects left, as, if these pests get established on 
the plants, thev will not only disfigure them, 
but will spread to everything else on which 
they can live that is located near. The whole 
stock should be syringed well overhead every 
afternoon when the weather is sunny; this will 
assist the leaves to keep freehand plump, and give 
plants a clean appearance. Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Shrub planting.— It is almost impossible to 
eonoeive a garden so small that room cannot be 
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found for a shrub of some kind, be it only a 
Lavender or Rosemary bash. The other day I 
Walked past a row of cottages in a back-street 
of a small provincial town. There was not a 
foot of garden, bat one of the occupiers had 
scooped oat a hole by the wall some years ago, 
and in it he had planted a slip of Rosemary. 
Another of the tenants, a little distance off, had 
in like manner planted an Everlasting Pea, and 
trained it ap by the side of his door. A third, 
for example is better than preoept, had planted, 
in like manner, a slip of the old pink China 
Rose. And now these several plants have 
grown into good-sized specimens, and are 
admired by all who see them. I know a man 
who is the happy possessor of a large plant of 
the early-flowering Daphne (D. Mezereum). It 
is growing in the centre of his only flower-bed ; 
ana I do not suppose anything would induce 
him to part with it, as, besides, being a fine 
handsome plant of its kind, it is old enough to 
form a link with the past. If shrubs are rightly 
selected and planted, they will become perma¬ 
nent ornaments, and there are shrubs suitable 
for all positions. The sooner shrubs are planted 
after they are received, if purchased from a 
nursery, the better. It is not wise to buy those 
whioh have been standing about a market no 
one knows how long. The reason why so many 

E lants die, instead of growing, is that due care 
i not exercised in selecting those which have 
been frequently transplanted in the nursery. 
Shrubs with long, naked, fang-like roots, would 
be dear at a gift, because, if tney are to be made 
to grow, a great deal of labour is necessary. 
Therefore, in buying shrubs, choose those with 
fibrous roots, which are an evidence that they 
have been frequently trausplanted, and will 
soon become established when planted again. 
Inexperienced planters often suffer loss from 
neglecting this very simple matter ; therefore, I 
repeat, do not buy a shrub, or fruit-tree, with 
long, naked, fibreless roots. No one deserves 
sucoess in planting who does not thoroughly 
prepare the land some time beforehand, and 
who cannot attend to their little wants, such as 
mulohing, staking, watering, Ac., afterwards. 

Thb Marguerites are everybody’s flowers, 
and are among the freshest and brightest 
things in late summer and autumn. There are 
numerous varieties, some having large, and 
others small, flowers. Cuttings for next year’* 
planting will root now under glass, and the old 
plants may be lifted early next month, potted, 
and placed in a cool greenhouse. Suoh plants 
are very useful nearly all the winter for the 
production of cut flowers. 

Thb saving of ghoioe plants from thb 
beds will soon demand attention, as frosts of 
an injurious charAoter may soon come upon us. 
Plants that have been moved from the green¬ 
house—such as Palms, Dracaenas, Ac.—and 
planted out to increase the effect, and to be 
benefited by exposure, should be taken back to 
the house again very shortly. 

Planting hardy flowers. —This is a good 
season to transplant the summer-blooming 
flowers, such as Paeonies, Pyrethrums, Del¬ 
phiniums, Campanulas, Ac., Ac. Divide those 
of whioh the stock is short, and plant the little 
pieces in a nursery-bed for a season. The soil 
being warm, the plants will be quickly estab¬ 
lished, and will make a better fight against 
cold and insects than if left till March. 

Carnations and Pinks.— Layers of the 
former will, in many instances, be rooted. 
Water should be given as required to encourage 
growth and to stimulate those which are late in 
rooting. Pink cuttings under glass will be, for 
the most part, rooted, and should be fully 
exposed. The beds for Pinks should be pre¬ 
pared to receive the plants next month, by the 
addition of manure and fresh loam. 

Fruit Garden. 

Pbars for profit. —One of the most pro¬ 
fitable Pears to grow is William’s Bon 
Chretien, or “ William’s,” as they are called 
in the market. This kind makes a hand¬ 
some pyramid or standard, and seldom 
fails to bear. It should be worked on 
the Pear stock. A good deal of money is 
sometimes made from some common early 
Pears, suoh as the Lammas, Hazel, Ac. I know 
a garden containing a very handsome, healthy 
tree of the Lammas Pear, which every year pays 
a large portion of the rent, and there is no 
trouble of marketing, beoause local dealers will 
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fetch them away. Other profitable Pears are 
Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, and Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, and these will all succeed as 
pyramids or standards in a sheltered garden or 
orchard. Where there is a wall in a good 
aspect, I should recommend Qlou Morceau as a 
profitable Pear. It seldom fails to bear well, 
and it comes in when the autumn Pears are 
over, and really good Pears increase in value. 
In Pear culture, as in all other things, large, 
handsome fruits are most in demand, and when 
the trees are not too large, it will pay to thin 
the fruits, so as to have them all fine. 

Storing fruit.— This will soon be in full 
operation, and the choice examples of Apples 
and Pears Bhould be treated very tenderly and 
carefully, as if bruised or injured they will not 
keep long. Fruit is often bruised by being 
piled up in large baskets to carry to the fruit- 
room, as those fruits at the bottom of the basket 
are exposed to considerable pressure. The late- 
keeping Pears should be placed in single layers 
on the fruit-room shelves for the present. When 
the first process of ripening is over, they may be 
wrapped up in paper, and be packed away iu 
drawers or in a dark cupboard. They will keep 
well in a dry, dark cellar. If exposed to full 
light they will shrivel. Late Melons should 
have a little extra warmth now applied to the 
roots. 

Root pruning, where necessary, may be set 
about at once, as, if done now carefully, some 
of its effects may be shown next year. The 
best way to treat young trees is te begin far 
enough away, and lift their roots, bringing them 
up nearer the surface without any more pruning 
than the operation neoessarily involves. Those 
who are thinking of making new plantations of 
fruit trees should commence operations at once 
by trenching over the land as deep as it will 
bear, leaving the surface rough to allow the 
atmosphere to mellow and sweeten its staple. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Planting Cabbages. —The main crop for 
spring use should be got in as soon as con¬ 
venient now, if not already done. It is best to 
plant on moderately firm ground, and, for that 
reason, we always plant after the Onions, with 
only a deep hoeing to loosen the surface to 
permit of the drills being drawn. I have 
always found the plants set out in this way 
turn in sooner than those planted on freshly- 
tilled, loose ground, and, if the weather is cold 
in winter, these loose, open-hearted Cabbages 
suffer more from frost. The Cabbage is a gross 
feeder, and the land should be in good heart, but 
Onions never take all out of the land that is put 
there for their use, and, in preparing the 
ground for Onions, our view always extends to 
the Cabbages which are destined to follow 
them. 

Thinning Winter Turnips. —These should 
be allowed plenty of room, to enable the crown 
of leaves to become sturdy and robust, to 
form a good shelter for the roots when sudden 
frosts set in. From 12 inches to 15 inches will 
not be too much space for plants intended to 
stand through the winter. 

The Potato crop. —For several days we have 
been lifting early and second-early Potatoes. 
There is not much disease, and the crops are 
heavy, and the quality very good. The seed 
tubers are being laid thinly on the floor of dis¬ 
used stables. The bulk of the crop will be laid 
in moderate-sized clumps at present. 

Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. —These are 
turning in now, and will be of great use through 
the autumn. We have had them in good condi¬ 
tion by lifting them, and laying them in under 
a north wall till after Christmas; but, usually, 
before the autumn Cauliflowers are finished, 
the Self-protecting Broccoli comes in, and con¬ 
tinues the supply till Snow’s Winter Broccoli 
takes up the running. With those three varie¬ 
ties, if they are true to name, a supply may 
easily be kept up from August to the end of 
February. 

Vegetable Marrows. —In order to prolong 
production as much as possible, all the Mar¬ 
rows should be cut when young, unless it is 
necessary to save seeds, or large fruit are de¬ 
sired for winter use. People about here like to 
have them for winter, and then, of course, they 
are allowed to grow to their full size and ripen; 
but this stops the production of young Mar¬ 
rows. 

French Beans should be gathered as fast as 


they get fit for use. Those who have more than 
they can consume, may gather them and slice 
them up, as if for cooking, and then pack 
them in layers, in earthenware jars, well salting 
them as each layer is placed in the jar. When 
the jar is full and pressed in, tie something of a 
waterproof nature over the top, and pack it 
away in a dry, cool place till Christmas, or 
whenever green Beans are required. Take them 
out as required, and tie down again. Soak the 
Beans in fresh water, to remove the salt, before 
oooking. E. Hobday. 


Work in thb Town Garden. 

The Himalayan Honeysuckle (Leycesteria 
formosa) is at the present time a very pretty, 
almost a striking, object, and as it succeeds very 
well in town air, is quite deserving of notice. 
It is a deciduous subject, and the shoots also 
die down to, or nearly to, the ground annually, 
and should be cut away in winter or early 
spring. It does not break into fresh growth 
until quite late in the spring, but then grows 
rapidly, and by the present time forms quite a 
large, spreading bush, laden with small, snow- 
white flowers, with maroon-coloured bracts. 
The foliage is of a fresh, bright green, even at 
this time of year, and altogether it may be 
classed as a most desirable town plant. 

The sweet Gum-tree (Liquidambar sty- 
raciflua) has very elegant and slightly fragrant 
foliage ; this also deserves a place in all town 
gardens of a moderate size. The white berries 
of the Snowberry-tree (Symphoricarpus) are 
now swelling up fast; this also seems to do well 
almost anywhere. Nearly all deciduous trees 
planted in urban districts are already rapidly 
losing their leaves, particularly the Horse 
Chestnut, the Lime, Sycamore, and Poplars of 
sorts. It is much to be regretted that these 
beautiful foliaged subjects—and in a town every 
leaf seems precious—should don their lovely 
summer dress so late and shed it so soon, but 
there is apparently no means of remedying this. 
The failing is doubtless principally due to the 
smoke-laden air, which gets worse rapidly when 
the cool autumn weather sets in, and also in 
some parts to the excessive drainage, caused by 
deep sewers, artesian wells, and the like. So 
we must just sweep up the fallen leaves and 
make the best of it, hoping, if of a sufficiently 
sanguine temperament, for a “smokeless 
London ” some day. 

Dahlias. —There is plenty of work to be 
found out-of-doors now. Everything seems to 
be getting over-grown, and must be rigorously 
staked and tied up, and thinned out, or short¬ 
ened back. Dahlias, especially, need great care 
in this respect. They nave now become quite 
top-heavy, and, if not well secured, the equi¬ 
noctial gales, which seem to be already setting 
in, will make sad havoc among them. As, if the 
weather proves mild and open, they will con¬ 
tinue in beauty for perhaps a couple of months 
yet, they well deserve some amount of time and 
care in this respect. With us, as indeed when¬ 
ever they have received fair treatment, they are 
now in full beauty, and it is hard to say whioh 
we appreciate most—the brilliantly-coloured 
starry singles, the full, round globes of the old- 
fashioned doubles—of whioh, by the way, we 
never weary, although they an out of fashion 
just now—or the quaintly-beautiful Cactus 
varieties. Of these last, we have in bloom, 

? icta formosissima, Juarezii, Constance, Mr. 

'ait, Cochineal, Lord Lyndhurst, Annie Harvey, 
Prince Imperial, and Fin King. The first 
is certainly a very fine thing, but apt to run 
in colour, we find, and also to come only semi¬ 
double, with an unsightly eye. Constaaoe 
(pure white) is lovely, and in our opinion much 
more elegant than the newer introduction, Mr. 
Tait. Annie Harvey is of enormous size, and, 
like Cochineal, of a lovely deep crimson colour. 
For cut flowers, Guiding Star (white pompon), 
and Fire King (bright orimson-scarlet) are to 
be preferred to all others. Both are fine in 
colour, neat in form, by no means too large or 
unwieldy, and also extraordinarily floriferous 
varieties. 

Chrysanthemums should be mqst carefully 
staked and tied, to prevent injury from high 
winds, for they must still remain out-of-doors. 
Keep the points of the shoots free from green 
fly and thrips by dipping in, or syringing with, 
lobaooo- water, or some other insecticide. Trap 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Maiden’s Wreath, with Fern, in vase. 
In a note on page 350 Mr. Baines speaks of 
the merits of the Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa 
ramosa) as a plant for use in vases for house 
deooration. A glance at the engraving (which 
is a reproduction of one of the many excellent 
photographs that have from time to time been 
sent to us by Mr. F. Mason Good, of Winch- 
field) will show how fully this beautiful plant 
deserves the praise bestowed upon it. A few 
sprays grouped loosely in a vase, with any 
light Grass and a frond or two of some delicate 
Fern will form suoh a picture as this, and 
yet what a pretty picture it is ! The arrange¬ 
ment of flowers for house decoration is often 
unsatisfactory, because of the employment of 
too many—and sometimes inharmonious— 
colours, and because the things used are too 
crowded. There is room for the exercise of 
much skill and taste in house decoration, but 
it is not always the most intricate combinations 
that are the most effective, and this little 


earwigs constantly, and keep a sharp look-out 
for caterpillars. Above all, keep the plants in 
full vigour by frequent supplies of liquid 
manure. Three times a week will not be too 
often now that the buds are setting and com¬ 
mencing to swell. B. C. R. 

17881. -Culture and cookery of Sal- 
sa ty and Scorzonera.—To grow Salsafy 
successfully, the seed should be sown from the 
middle of March to the middle of April, in drills 
a foot apart, on ground that has been well 
manured for the previous crop, finally thinning 
out the young plants to 6 inches apart in the 
rows. Should the weather be dry when the 
seed is sown, give the bed a good soaking of 
water ; all the after culture necessary is to keep 
the ground free from weeds. About the middle 
of November, the roots should be taken up, and 
stored in sand in a dry cellar, the same way 
as Carrots. To cook Salsafy: To two quarts 
of water add one tablespoonful of salt, one 
ounce of butter, and two tablespoonfuls of 
Lemon juice. Scrape the roots carefully, so as 
only to remove the outside peel. 

Cut them into pieces three or four 
inches in length, and throw them 
into water which has been mixed 
with a little Lemon juice, to 
prevent discoloration. Put 
them into boiling water, with 
salt, butter, and Lemon juice, in 
the above proportion, and let 
them boil rapidly until tender. 

Try them with a fork, and, if 
perfectly tender, they are done. 

They generally take about three 
quarters of an hour. Drain the 
roots well, and serve as hot as 
possible, with white sauce or 
melted butter. Scorzonera may 
be cultivated in the same way 
as Salsafy ; but the rows should 
be eighteen inches apart, and 
there should be a space of nine 
inchesfrom plant to plant. Scorz¬ 
onera should be cooked exactly 
like Salsafy; but it is not fit for use 
until the spring of the second year, 
when the roots will be found to be 
fleshy, tender, and full of milky 
juice, exactly as they were 
before flowering ; and, if left in 
the ground, they will continue to 
grow and increase in size with¬ 
out losing any of their good 
qualities.—F. H. J. 

Tobacco culture in Eng¬ 
land. —A “ London Correspon¬ 
dent” writes: “I have been 
down in Norfolk, where I have 
seen a curious crop growing— 
and growing well, too. One 
knows it abroad—the large, full 
leaves, the tall, graceful spike, 
and the delicate bloom; but 
here in England it has hitherto 
been confined to botanical gar¬ 
dens or to use for foliage pur¬ 
poses. It is the Tobacco plant. 

In Kent, also, it has been largely 
cultivated—of course, in con¬ 
formity with the recent Government permission picture may, by showing how beautiful simple 
—and there, too, I hear, the crop is good and things are, afford a useful hint to readers of 
forward. This new harvest will be cut in a few Garden inq. The culture of Francoa ramosa 
days, and, I suppose, long before Christmas has already been described (see numbers for 
Englishmen will be smoking some genuine home- February 27 and September 4), so that it is 



Ocr Rkadkrs’ Illustrations : The Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa ramosa), with Fern, 
in vase. From a photograph sent by Mr. F. Mason Good. 


grown Tobacco. To fastidious smokers the 
prospect will not be altogether a gratifying one. 
The English cigar is not popular. But this will 
be a cigar produced under wholly different con¬ 
ditions. It may be better, or it may be worse. 
It certainly ought to be cheaper. The English 
cigar is made of leaves grown abroad and 
shipped over here, and then made up in London 
or Bristol. It is said the passage over the sea 
ruins the flavour. There is no reason why 
English-grown cigars should not be just as 
good as German. It is not, certainly, a very 
nigh standard. Perhaps the future of this in¬ 
dustry may depend upon how the present crop 
is got in and treated. If we want to make this 
a success, and to create a golden possibility for 
the depressed farmer, we must make our first 
start a good one. Apparently the raw material 
is excellent. The manufacture must be good, 
too.” 
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unnecessary to enter mto details here. 

17806.— Grass-grown walks.—The best 
way to kill Grass and Moss on gravel walks, is 
to water them with muriatic acid, diluted with 
water according to the specific gravity of the 
acid. Walk backwards, water carefully, and do 
not allow any to touch the borders. If done in 
dry weather, it will thoroughly destroy the 
roots, and improve the colour of the gravel; 
but walks that are well drained with, say, 
18 inches of brick-ends and ashes, are more free 
from Grass and Moss. It depends where your 
correspondent resides as to what the cost of 
the acid will be. In and around our town— 
Birmingham—it is very inexpensive. I am a 
maker of it myself, and am in a position to 
say that it has been used extensively and 
successfully for some yearB by numerous gentle 
men’s gardeners.— F. Cooke. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

Me principles of pruning. 

Having been indulged so lengthily in the con¬ 
fession of my creed, I must be but short in 
the still further defence of it, alike to our 
friend “J. C. C.” and “St. P. B.,” who re- 
spectively ignore it. Let the reader, before 
whom we have each placed himself, kindly and 
distinctly remember that the position I have 
taken is this : “ That the proper pruning of all 
and everything that bears on last year s wood is 
—after the plant has been formed, and furnished 
with sufficient shoots by judicious cutting-back 
—to leave every alternate shoot long for fruit¬ 
ing, and to cut the others back pretty close for 
the production of wood, and then, at next leaf- 
fail, to cut back, for the production of wood 
again, those branches which already have 
fruited. This, I have submitted, is the best 
practical mode of inducing the vitality of the 
plant to perform these two functions—the 
simultaneous making of fruit for the current 
year, and wood for the next 
year’s supply of fruit.” And, 
further, that I have ventured to 
remark that •* I have never yet 
seen either this theory advo¬ 
cated, or the practice adopted 
either by the professional man 
or the amateur.” The latter 
proposition, although only an 
incidental, and, comparatively, 
an unimportant one, is, for rea¬ 
sons obvious to every reader of 
the two responsive articles, now 
included in my defence. Now, 
“J. C. C.” tells me that “this 
principle is as old as the hills,” 
and adds that my remarks 
“ only show how little acquaint¬ 
ance the writer has with past or 
current literature on the sub¬ 
ject, and how little appreciation 
is shown for the labours of 
others who worked in the same 
field as the writer of that sen¬ 
tence is attempting to do.’ 
But if my little acquaintance 
with past or current “horticul¬ 
tural literature ” is the sole 
reason of my mistaking an “ old” 
idea for a “new ” one, and this 
principle of pruning all and 
everything that blooms on one 
year's w T ood—and which, for 
brevity’s sake, I may be allowed 
to call my “ one up and one 
down ” principle of pruning—be 
“ as old as the hills,” how comes 
it about that “H. M. M.,” and 
many others in the columns of 
Gardening, should be in such 
a fog about the pruning of 
Gooseberries; and even the 
Editor himself should solicit 
further expressions of views upon 
the question, while some pro¬ 
fessed gardeners themselves have 
stated that they never prune their 
Gooseberries at a’l? If this prin¬ 
ciple be “ as old as the hills,” how comes it 
about that, with, I hope, a decently quick per¬ 
ception for such matters, and with “the weather- 
eye ” open to catch the thing, I have never 
heard the theory advanced, or the practice ex¬ 
hibited, in any garden or any grounds whatever; 
whether under the practical treatment of the 
ordinary gardener, or under the higher cultural 
superintendence of the very top of the pro¬ 
fession ?—unknown alike in the occupation of 
the market-gardener, and in the grounds and 
garden of the princely Sandringham ? If this 
principle be “as old as the hills,” how comes it 
about that the profound ignorance of this prin¬ 
ciple of “ one up and one down,” allows that 
noble plant, the Vine, itself, to be the pitiable 
subject of such an annual mutilation, and would- 
be martyrdom outright, but for its almost inde¬ 
structible vitality anu tenacity of life; when year 
after year every fat, plump bud, nourished by the 
elaborated sap, descending from its own healthy, 
broad, and outspread leaf, and from which, 
with such cultural appliances as our own, the 
very Grapes of Escheol ought to hang, is 
annually cut off; and that poor and, naturally, 
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abortive bud, quite at the bate of the ahoot 
removed, and whose starving nourishment (no 
Hibemianism here) has been supplied only by 
the sap descending from the merest leaflet, and 
from which Nature never intended to give her 
bunch at all, has been—all other buds cut off— 
forced into abnormal action, and starved pro¬ 
duction of—a bunch, ’tis true, but, compara¬ 
tively, a mere apology for a bunch? If this 
principle be “as old as the hills,” how comes it 
about that “ J. C. C.,” trained in garden practice 
“ever since he was a boy,” has pooh-poohed 
his instructions, ignored his lessons, and plainly 
told us not to prune Rhododendrons, for they 
certainly are things that bloom on one-year 
wood? But I put our friend to a far more 
erucial test still, and I hope that every in¬ 
telligent reader at all interested in this question 
between us, will not only note my condition, 
but virtually join in my request—that, since the 
principle is “as old as the hills,” and “the 
current literature on the subject is so replete 
with it,” “J. C. C.” will kindly give us 
the title of any book, or books, old or new, 
in which this annual and alternate system 
of pruning all and everything that bears on one- 
year’s wood is distinctly advocated, or even 
tangently alluded to. And I give him this fair 
and honourable notice, that, unless he does so 
oblige both me and his readers with such title or 
titles, I shall look upon him as having struck 
his colours, and left me quiet master of the 
field. Student—only student—in the field of 
Nature, I yet have learned, at least, one lesson 
in the double field of Nature and of man ; and 
that lesson is this, that the rut of professional 
usage is not always furrowed in the turnpike of 
truth. In one word, that the “secundum 
artem ” is, and that not unfrequently, the 
“contra naturam and this, I venture to think, is 
exhibited in the non-pruning of Rhododendrons, 
taking man’s artistic and reasoning “nature” 
into the account. There is also another lesson 
that I have learned—viz., that all reforms come 
from without, not from within, and bo, without 
any predictive powers, I venture to divine that 
this beautiful, but gawky—because undisciplined 
—shrub, the hybrid Rhododendron, will have 
to owe its “happy future” of added beauty 
and augmented grace, at first, at least, not to 
the professional gardener, but to the intelligent 
and experimenting knife of the enquiring 
amateur. 

May I also express a wish that some readers 
would help me to understand “J. C. C.” as 
giving “the same advice” as myself, when he 

S rohibits the knife entirely from Rhododen- 
rons, and I have been so boldly advocating it? 
For, citing from my article, he very properly 
makes me say, “ And as soon as the next 
spring frosts will safely permit me to do so, I 
intend to cut down, just snort of their starting- 
points, a full moiety of these shoots, for the 
purpose of producing the next year’s blooming 
wood, and leave the other moiety to bloom 
while that wood is growing;” and then he 
immediately adds, “ This is the same advice aB 
I gave to Mr. Doman and other correspondents 
in Gardening !” How advice not to prune a 
thing and to prune it can be “the same advice” 
I cannot possibly understand ! His “closing 
word,” too, seems to me to be equally Delphic 
when he says, “Asa closing word, I must tell 
Mr. Doman that there is a vast difference be¬ 
tween cutting a young point back that has 
already formed embryo Duds ready for starting 
into growth, even before the flowers open, ana 
cutting back a hard ripened shoot that has 
been exhausted by the production of a truss of 
flowers. These are the points from which he is 
evidently reasoning; but they will lead him 
into a quagmire if he applies them to 
everyday practice in a garden. True, most 
true ! These are the two points from which, 
confessedly, I am reasoning. The one supplied 
to me by “J. C. C.’s” own twenty years’ 
experience, when he tells me plainly, “If you 
cut back the young wood directly they ” (the 
Rhododendrons) “go out of bloom, only one 
season’s flowers are lost.” The other, the result 
of my own (this season’s) experience in removing 
most carefully the blossom-bud when planted, 
and getting, instead of the truss of flower, two 
or three strong shoots this year, terminated 
each, or very nearly each, by the good, fat 
promising bud of next year’s bloom. So that 
this predicted “ quag ” is really a present double 
term firma , composed, first, of “ ,T. C. C.’s” 
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fully-believed-in experience; and, secondly, of 
my own—in the spring hoped-for, and now 
fully-realised—experience. And this distinctly 
answers our friend’s still further inquiry, when 
he says, “Now, allow me to ask Mr. Doman 
how it was that he did not allow the shoots to 
flower before he out them back, if, as he stated, 
the new-made wood would flower next year?” 
For it tells him that I wanted to furnish the 
plaut with more shoots, and, indeed, more 
strength, before commencing my practice ; and 
by thus cutting out the bloom-bud I have far 
more than douoled the number of shoots. With 
respect to my other respondent, I have simply 
respectfully to say that if I have somewhat 
“ lost myself ” it is perfectly clear that 
“St. P. B.” has not found me, nor my senti¬ 
ments either, or he would not so strangely have 
supposed to be similar two things, which, even 
at the expense of being “ wordy,” I was so very 
careful to discriminate between—viz., a perfect 
agreement about certain facts as premises, and 
a perfect disagreement as to conclusions drawn 
from them. As our friend, “St. P. B.,” can 
see no difference between two things so essen¬ 
tially dissimilar, I fear, however “ wordy ” the 
indulgent Editor would allow me to be, I 
should still lose the appreciated favour of 
being understood. 

Bracondcde, Norwich. J. Doman. 


The Purple Biroh. —Moat people are 
familiar with the Purple Beech, which has 
hitherto stood unapproached by any other 
purple-foliaged tree. The Purple Birch bids fair 
to divide honours with it when better known. 
The habit of this tree is similar to that of the 
Cut-leaved Birch, the pendulous form of which 
is so popular throughout the country ; but the 
leaves are entire, larger, and of a colour even 
deeper than that of the Beech, as ordinarily 
seen. It is made more pleasing by the silvery 
white bark, which seems to throw out in 
stronger relief the beanty of its dark, rich 
leaves.—G. 


HOUSE&WINDOW GARDENING}. 

HARDY FLOWERS FOR CUTTING ALL 
THE YEAR ROUND. 

For the production of out flowers, hardy plants 
occupy a prominent, if not a chief, place, and, 
with an average collection, there is no season of 
the year when flowers cannot be gathered. 
Let us begin with January, when there are the 
remains of the Christmas Roses and Stembergia 
lutea; the last named lasts a long time in water, 
and the flowers look bright and cheerful 
nestling amid Fern fronds or any ether feathery- 
green leaves. The winter Aconite is not with¬ 
out its merits for cutting when flowers are 
scarce. Place the stalks in damp Moss, thinly, 
and then drop in a frond or two of the hardy 
Maiden hair Fern (Adiantum Capilius-veneris). 
The Primrose family yields an immense supply 
of beautiful flowers from January to April. 
The large-flowered Daisies are rather pretty, 
clustering among bright green leaves in small 
glasses, either for the drawing-room or the 
dinner-table. The Violets are ever present with 
us,in some of their numerous varieties, from early 
autumn till late in spring. All the varieties of 
the hardy Russian species will flower all winter 
in the open air in open weather, if properly pre¬ 
pared and transplanted annually. The varieties 
of Anemone coronaria, though lacking perfume, 
are among the most beautiful of winter flowers 
for the room, and they can be had in much 
variety from seeds ; and seeds sown on a well- 
prepared bed in spring will make flowering plants 
next winter. Rub the seeds in sand to separate 
them, then sow in March, and cover very 
lightly. Sow thinly, and they will not need 
transplanting. The alpine Auriculas are very 
sweet for small vases; they are also easily raised 
from seeds. They look well in small pots, as do 
also all the Primrose family. They all love 
shade in summer. When grown in large 3-inch 
pots, a group of them packed in Moss, with the 
plants full of their sweet May-coloured flowers, is 
a very attractive feature in the drawing-room. 
The plants may be t urned out of the pots and 
packed in Moss in a flat dish or tray. The 
Snowdrops are a host in themselves, and then 
come the very large family of the Narcissi, or 
Daffodils. If we are looking back among the 


pleasant scenes of the past, which are hidden 
away in the memory, it is not the grand 
conservatory we think of, or the magnificent 
Orchids that the mind loves to linger over. No; 
it is that old orchard full of Daffodils, cluster¬ 
ing under the Apples-trees and in the hedges, 
or that old-fashioned garden so full of Snow¬ 
drops, and where the scents of Violets, white 
Pinks, Musk, and Mignonette fill the air in 
their respective seasons. 

With the summer come many things suitable 
for cutting: The Columbines, all the Dianthus 
family—the Carnation, Pico tee, Pink, and Sweet 
William—the Canterbury Bells, Delphiniums, 
Pyrethrums, single and double, and Roses in 
endless variety. In special situations, Paeonies 
and Poppies are useful; where show rather 
than sweetness is demanded, they are excellent. 
For large vases in the corridor or hall they are 
valuable. All the Iris family are excellent for 
cuttings ; they are not so lasting as many things, 
but fresh flowers open daily, and the effect is 
gorgeous. Everlasting Peas, though not so nice as 
Sweet Peas, are very showy. How beautiful is 
the old white Lilium candidum in very large, 
tall glasses or vases. All the Spiraeas and we 
perennial Sunflowers are good for cutting. The 
Phloxes are bright and showy, but do not last 
so long as a good cutting flower should. The 
same may be said of the Pentstemons and Vero¬ 
nicas, but the Rudbeokias and the Asters, or 
Starworts, are very valuable in autumn. The 
Japanese Anemones, though good for cutting, 
are hardly lasting enough. Foxgloves, thougn 
not generally used in a cut state, associate well 
with the Poppies and other things for large, 
bold groups, in looking over what 1 have written 
I find I have only just touched the fringe or 
border of the subject. There are vast numbers 
of plants among the hardy border flowers suit¬ 
able for filling a vase or working into a bouquet. 
And then in the summer and autumn the 

Hardt annuals alone will yield an immense 
supply, more beautiful and elegant than the 
majority of the hot-house flowers. But one of 
the great advantages of hardy flowers for cutting 
is their length of stalk. The summer-flowering 
exotics are, for the most part, dumpy ana 
dwarf, if we except the Dahlia, but from the 
hardy things, or, at least, many of them, large 
spikes and racemes may be cut without the 
feeling that we may be inflicting injury on the 
plants. The Grasses are indispensable in any 
arrapgement of cut flowers; they impart a 
lightness and grace that cannot be obtained 
from any other plants. Some of the annual 
Grasses, such as Agrostis nebulosa, Briza 
compaota, Bromus brizseformis, Eragrostis slo¬ 
gans, Lagurus ovatus, Pennisetum longistylum, 
and Horaeum jubatum, are very useful and easily 
cultivated. E. Hobday. 


Floral blind for a kitchen window. 

—Amongst the photos sent for our last compe¬ 
tition was one or a “ floral blind ” for a kitchen 
window, sent by Mr. Walton, of Crewe, who 
says : “ Some few years ago I made an outside 
frame for my kitchen window, and for some 
time I tried Geraniums, and similar plants, in 
it. It being a north light, the plants I have men¬ 
tioned did not answer at all to my satisfaction— 
they were too much drawn, and did not bloom 
well. I then tried something more simple. I 
planted three Ferns, a Hart’s- tongue, a com¬ 
mon Lastrea Filix-mas, and a branching Fern, 
of which I do not know the name. Among 
these I put some roots of Musk and some 
creeper (Creeping Sailor), which I got from 
Wales. In the pockets at the side, constructed 
of virgin cork, are growing Lobelia, which is 
now (August) in bloom; the front pocket con¬ 
tains some of the Creepers. The latter and the 
Musk have grown and entwined themselves 
among the Ferns until they have made a most 
effective and beautiful kitchen window blind. 
When the long blind is drawn half-way down, 
and the gas is lit in the kitchen, the effect Is 
simply beautiful. The best point of all is that no 
attention is tequired, except to keep the plants 
well watered. They have rambled at will, and 
have formed themselves into the pretty picture 
of which I send you a photograph.”— William 
M. Walton. 

Rules of horticultural societies.—I desire to 
express my best thanks through the medium of Gardkkixo 
Illcstratkd to the readers who kindly sent me rules and 
prises of horticultural societies.— J. Dugas, 07, Dublin 
ttn*, CarUm. =i| fren 
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BULBS FOB OORRHSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.— Queries ^and answers «n inserted in 
GARDixixe free of charge \f correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
tor insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf Gar- 
Mhixg, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publibhbr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communication*. 

Answers (Which, with the exception of tuck a* cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
90 S*, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


17932.— Garden Roses.— Would "Taunton ” kindly 
giro a list of Roses suited for average garden cultivation ? 
—O’C., Ireland. 


17963.—Best Currants for Cornwall—I shall be 
glad to learn the beet sorts of Currant-trees—Black, Red, 
and any other kinds of Currant.— Wm. Morcox, St. 
Austell. 

17934.— Best exhibition Gooseberriea —I am 
going to plant a few Gooeeberry-trees, and I should be very 
pleased to know the best for exhibition. I thought about 
having eight varieties: yellow, red, green, and white.— 
John Bull, Leicester. 

17965. — Growing 1 Mustard and Cress for 
market.— I should feel much obliged if some readers 
would give me a few hints as to growing Mustard and 
Cress for market during winter, what it is grown in, and 
the beet way to pack it.—A. H. V. 


17966.— Grapes shanking.— What is the cause of 
some Grapes on a bunch turning to “ vinegar ” Grapes, 
whilst the remainder are good ? I had a few last year;out 
this year they are in handfuls. My vinery is a sunken 
one, into which you go down four steps, and I raise a 
great quantity of flowers in it, in pots beneath the Grape 
Vines; but have only noticed the “vinegar” Grapes 
during the last two years, and very little last year.—J. T., 
Bickley. 


17987.— Plants for window-box.— Will “Byfleet” 
kindly tell me in Gardening what are the beet plants that I 
oan put in my window-box, to have all through the winter 
at a little cost, and shall I put them in now ? 1 have at pre¬ 
sent some Geraniums iu. I only get the afternoon sun, 
and the soil is poor. The Geraniums, however, grow 
fn it. Should 1 take them out now; if not, what can I put 
In the box. say in a month, or even two months?— 
Barbara, Bradford, Yorks. 


17968. — How to build a fruit-house. — My 
boundary garden wall is about 6 feet high, running north 
to south, facing east; fruit trees have been established 
on it about four years, but we are again without any fruit 
on it. My friends suggest a fruit-house in a cheap style- 
wood and glass, no putty. I should be glad if practical 
readers would give me Information as to cost, style, &c. 
Length of house 40 feet, on gravel soil.— Thornton Heath. 
»*, You will find some useful hints in “ P. Us.” article, 
in Gardrnixo, March, 7th, 1SS5, and doubtless some (four 
readers will help you.— Ed. 


17969.—Roses in London.— Neither my own brief ex¬ 
perience, nor the information that I have been able to gain 
from the perusal of many volumes of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, is very eDcouraging to anyone that, like myself, is 
anxious to get standard Roses to bloom in a little London 
garden. “ B. C. R.” has lately revived my hopes by stating 
him success with Baroness Rothschild, at Deptford, and 1 
write now in the hope that some of your other correspon¬ 
dents may be willing and able to give some information ai 
to the kind of standard Rose, if any, which they have found 
to withstand the unfavourable influences of town existenoe. 
—South Kenninoton. 


17970.—Rosea for the Highlands,—I should be 
much obliged if some readers would kindly give me the 
namesof six hardy Hybrid Perpetual Roses that will do well 
ha the Highlands of Scotland. Where I live we are nearly 
•00 feet above the level of the sea ; we are a good deal ex¬ 
posed to west winds, and, owing to the nearness and height 
of the mountains opposite the house, we lose the sun for 
six weeks in mid-winter. The subsoil is gravel. I have 
already, of hybrids, the Duke of Teck, Duke of Edinburgh, 
and Prince Camille de Rohan. Gloire de Dijon succeeds 
perfectly here, and flowers profusely. Would the Cheehunt 
Hybrid do, climbing up the house ? I have a veiy sheltered 
corner that I could give it, but it would not get much sun. 


17971.—Blue-leg Mushrooms.— Will "W. G. S.” 
please tell me if what are called “ blue-legs" are flt to eat 
or for nse in making ketohup ? They are very much like 
Mushrooms, only they are blue inside, and striped with 
blue up the stalk.— M. A., Qodmanchester. The 

fungus known as “ blue-leg ” is Agaricus personatus. It 
i* very largely and commonly eaten, and is generally 
esteemed an edible species ; it is also often used for 
ketchup. It, however, is n r >t always safe , as we know of 
several cases of poisoning from its use. A man and his 
daughter were killed at Nottingham about a fortnight 
ago through eating 1 • blue-buttons .’’ The same fungus is 
sometimes termed “ blue-caps ” or “bit witts.” It is gener¬ 
ally safe and delicious; but, for some reason, it is at 
time* dangerous. It should always be eaten when quite 
f resh, and the examples should be gathered in dry weather. 
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To the following queries briy editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

17972. -Pruning Blackberries (G. F. GJ-Do 
not prune your plants ; let them alone to get strong. 

17973. — Keeping Grapee until November 
(Anxious). —Cut them when ripe, and insert the stalk in 
a bottle of water. 

17974.— Daffodils not flowering (S. M. E. M.f- 
The probability is that, from some cause, the bulbs were 
not ripened sufficiently. 

17975.— Protecting Chrysanthemums (J. S.).— 
Yes; oiled oalioo would do to protect the blooms of Chry¬ 
santhemums from rain. 

17976.— Planting Saxifrages over Irises (J. 
Bousfield).—Yes ; you oan with safety plant the small 
Saxifrages over the Irises. 

17977. — Binding volumes of " Gardening ” 
(Barbara). —A year's numbers form one volume, and the 
price for binding them is 8s. 

17978.— Feeding Chrysanthemums (Anxious).— 
You can now gUe artificial stimulants frequently to Chry¬ 
santhemums—say three times a-week. 

17979. -Books about Roses (C. M.).— Besides 
Canon Hole's book, there are Rivers’ “Rose Amateur’s 
Guide,’’ Ellwaoger’s book, and Mr. Ryder’s pamphlet. 

179S0.—Treatment of Indian Azaleas (J. D.).— 
You will find full particulars of the treatment of these 
plants in Mr. Douglas’s article in the issue for May 22nd. 

17981.— Obtaining Lycopodiums (Miss Daly).— 
You must get plants. They are easily propagated by cut¬ 
tings taken in the spring. We do not reply to queries by 
poet. 

17982.— Verbenas (Lustrous).— If you want distinct 
colours, keep the old plants until spring, and then take 
cuttings; but plants raised from seed are the strongest 
and beet. 

17983.—Telekla spedosa (Redditch Amateur).— 
This is a hardy herbaoeous plant of vigorous growth. It 
grows well in ordinary garden soil, and is not particular 
as to position. 

17984.—“ President ” Strawberry In Scotland 
(K. S. M.) —The “President” Strawberry would prob¬ 
ably do very well in Scotland. It ripens about the middle 
of the Strawberry season. 

17985 . — Sunflowers after flowering (Gaboon).— 
We presume you refer to the oommon annual kind. As 
you wish to save the seed, you must let the plants produoe 
it, and gather it in due course. 

17988.— The French Paradise Stock (Pomus).— 
If you fail to obtain this from English nurserymen, you 
oan certainly get it from those of France. M. Jamin, of 
Bourg-la-Reine, Paris, will supply it. 

17987.— Potting Lilium landfollum (Hitite).— 
Keep them moderately moist through the winter—not 
wet, and, if they require repotting, move them in spring. 
For treatment of Lilium auratum see reply to No. 18001. 

17988 — Cobesa scandens (Hitite).— This is a half- 
hardy evergreen climber, and will “continue to grow 
and flower year after year,” if properly treated. Please 
note our rules, and send your other query again. 

17989.— Insects on Pansies (Red Fly).—We cannot 
name the insect unless you send us a speoimen, Please 
repeat your question when you write next, and we shall 
be happy to give you the information that you seek. 

17990.— DIsa grandlflora (A. Johnson).— The old 
stems die down each year, and the young ones will go on 
growing through the winter. They do well in a bouse 
with Camellias, and a temperature of 46 degs. in the 
winter is ample. 

17991.— Unsatisfactory Niphetos Rose (Mrs. 
Banks).—We cannot tell you why your Rose does not pro¬ 
duce proper blooms when you give us no information 
about it. It should flourish in good loam, and the tem¬ 
perature of your cool greenhouse is quite high enough for 

17992.— The scarlet Elder (Querist).— We believe 
the berries of the scarlet Elder may be used for making 
wine. We saw the plant in a garden in Sussex last week, 
and the gardener, a very able and trustworthy man, told 
us that the fruits of certain fine specimens that he had 
were so used. 

17993. — Pears cracking and shrivelling 
(Caboon).— It is difficult to give an answer to your ques¬ 
tion when the particulars that you supply are so meagre. 
The cause of the cracking is probably that the roots are in 
a bad subsoil. Read the article on unfruitful trees in the 
number for September 4th. 

17994.— Information about Strawberries (Mrs. 
R., Ffrwd-vale).— The most valuable mass of information 
upon the culture of the Strawberry, best varieties, &c., is 
to be found in articles in the numbers of the Garden from 
June 19th onwards. Those curious in respect of Straw¬ 
berries would do well to read these articles. 

17996.— Saving seed of single Stocks (A. s., 
Montf— Single Stocks are not given any special treatment 
in order that the seeds may produce double flowers. Save 
seed from the best flowers, leave but few seeds on the 
plant, ahd give good cultivation, and then you will prob¬ 
ably get a fair percentage of double blooms. 

17996.— Propagating Indiet-rubber plant {A. E , 
Chipperfield).— Spring is the best time to take cuttings of 
Ficus elastica. The cuttings should be 4 inches or 6 inches 
long, and be pat in a propagating-case, or plunged in 
bottom-heat. Yon will &na an article dealing fully with 
the propagation of this plant in Gardrxixg, June 6th, 
1885. 

17997. — Alpine and other Strawberries 
(E. C. H.).— The fruit of your Strawberries will not be 
affected by the dose proximity of different kinds. If yon 
meant to raise seedlings, the effect of crossing would, 
perhaps, be seen in the young plants. The best method 
of getting plants of Quatre Satsons for bearing next year 
would be to buy strong potted runners from some fruit 
nursery. Seeds are best sown as soon as ripe; but you 
oan sow now If you wish to do so. 


17998.—Zinc trough for plants (M. Dickenson).— 
Your question is not quite dear. We do not think that 
standing the plants in a zinc trough is likely to be more 
injurious than standing them in a trough made of any 
other material. It is a mistake to allow pots to remain in 
stagnant water; but, if the water drains away, no harm is 
likely to result from the use of the trough. 

17999.— Keeping hardy Lilies (Scncx).— As we 
understand your question, you wish to keep the bulbs for 
planting when you go into your new garden, and you say 
It will be impossible for you to pot them now. In that 
case, your plan of keeping them in Moss, in a odd frame 
is, perhaps, as good a one as you can adopt. Plant them 
as soon as you can. If you are going to buy Strawberry 
plants, you had better wait until you enter yonr new 
garden, and then buy potted run d era. 

18000 . — Transplanting thick bed of Lily of 
the Valley (Mrs. R.).— Treat the Lilies in two or three 
different ways. Put plants in open rows In lines, 15 inches 
apart each way; that will encourage strong buds, and, there¬ 
fore, good flowers. Also put some plants closer together, 
and, finally, if you have a shrubbery, or wood, or bank, 
put in any plants that you can spare in Buch positions to 
take care of themselves, and you will be pleased to And 
how well they will thrive, struggling with the Grass and 
weeds. 

18001.— Lilium auratum bulbs ( Henry Galloway). 
—Your experience of Lilium auratum bulbs is not an un¬ 
common one. As a rule, the bulbe are allowed to push 
growth as soon as they are potted, and before they form 
roots; the oonsequenoe is that the plant, in producing 
flowers, exhausts the bulb, and, as in your case, the grower 
has to get a fresh stock each year. When the bulbs are 
received, first remove any decaying matter; then lay them 
iu soil, or Goooa fibre, in a moderate condition of moist¬ 
ure, until the bulb recovers its usual plumpness, and the 
roots are just on the point of starting from the base. You 
may then pot or plant out as required ; but, before doing 
so, again remove all decaying scales If you adopt this 

E lan, you will probably find good instead of shrivelled 
ulbs after flowering. These Lilies are hardy, and are 
best left alone after flowering—not dried. See notes as to 
fine specimens of L. auratum in Gardening for Sept. 26th 
last year. 

18002.—“ Parasites ” on Plum (W. J. J., Coggee • 
hatt).—Eq%e of the Laoe-wing fly, Hemeroblus perla.— 
W. G. S. 

18003.— Fungi (St. Arthur Brenan).— The purple 
fungus is Agaricus laccatus, var. amethystinus ; the yellow, 
Hygrophorus ceraceus; the white, Agaricus prunulus. 
The last belongs to the edible series.—W. G. S. 

18004.— Name of Insect (A. G. CJ.—The fly that 
you found on your window is not an unoommon insect. 
Its scientific name is Asilus crabroniformis; it has not, as 
far os I know, any English name. It is a handsome insect, 
and perfectly harmless.—G. 8. 8. 


18005.—Air In greenhouse pipes (Maximilian). 
—The cause of the water being blown out of the feeding 
cistern, and also of “ knocking ” in the pipes, is invariably 
a lodgment of air (or, when the water becomes hot, of 
steam) in some part of the pipes. This usually occurs on 
the flow, and is produced by a “ dip ” or sinking of the 
pipe at some point. This forms a kind of trap imme¬ 
diately behind it, from which the air cannot escape, and 
where, when the water becomes heated, steam collects 
until something has to give way to enable it to get out, 
and thus the water is forced out of the nearest aperture. 
The only remedy is to go carefully over all the pipes with 
a spirit level, correct all inequalities, and leave them with 
one even and gentle Inclination up from the boiler and 
down again to it. If there is a gentle upward inclination 
throughout to the highest point where the air-pipe is, no 
lodgment can take place, and knocking or blowing is im¬ 
possible.— B. C. R. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Names Of plants.— w. H. B .—Thom Apple (Datura 

Stramonium).-C. II., Robinson. —Dendrobium formo- 

sum giganteum (a fine form).- J. T. L.—l, A Davallia, 

probably oanariense (specimen insufficient); 2, Polypodium 
cambricum ; 3, Athynum Filix-foemina Victoria ; 4, Pellaaa 

hastata.- J. Harris, Steventon Manor. — Anemone 

Pulsatilla (true).- Mrs. Todd.— 1 and 4, Next week ; 2, 

Diplacu *1 glutinosus; -8, Swainsonia elegacs.- Phoenix. 

Yellow, Harpalium rigidum. Other next week.- Henry 

Gamble. Lilium withered and fallen to pieces ; specimen 

insufficient for naming.- John Ritchie.— Scarlet Elder 

(Sambnous racemosa).— <~F. P .—Chrysanthemum tri¬ 
color. Others next week. 

Names Of fruits.— F. Russell.— Not recognised 
further than as an early Russian Apple. It is pretty, but 

inferior.- R. T., Stroud. —1,Yellow, Denniston’s Superb ; 

2, Perdrigon Violette; 3 (long), Denyer’s Victoria.-A 

correspondent, who does not enolose his address, sends us 
a box, bearing the Launceston postmark, in which are 
some fruit for naming. “ W. Leaf who also omits to 
send his address, states that he has sent us some fruit for 
naming. Probably the letter refers; to the Launceston 
box; but there is nothing to connect them with each 
other. We shall be glad If correspondents will kindly pay 
attention to the request that we so frequently make—that 
all letters relating to fruit and flowers sent for naming 
should be enoloeea in the p&rceL By attending to this, 
correspondents will save us much trouble, and them¬ 
selves, in some cases, some disappointment. The fruits in 
this box were not ripe, but appear to be as follows: 1, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey (highly coloured); 2, Clapp’s 

Favourite ; Apple, Beauty of Kent.- J. B., Sutton. —1, 

Greengage; 3, bummer; 4, Kirke’s ; 5, Washington. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. Beeton .—You give us no particulars as to your en¬ 
gagement, but simply state that when you were engaged 
there was no agreement made as to the notice to be given 
on either side. If you are paid weekly, and there was no 
agreement, you cannot claim a month's notice to leave 

- M. B., Kingstown — Chard's Finchlne can probably be 

obtained from chemists, or from dealers in patent articles. 

- Geo. Beal .—The advertisers you refer to are probably 

Gea Godfrey and Co., Birmingham.- Rabbit .—You can 

get a cheap work on rabbit-keeping from any bookseller. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

TfcE SWEET LUCULIA. 

Loculi a gratissima ia one of the most beautiful 
winter-flowering conservatory plants in cultiva¬ 
tion, forming, when planted out in about equal 
portions of turfy loam and fibrous peat, large 
bushes 6 or more feet in diameter, and filling 
the house with delicious fragrance in November 
and December. Some years ago I had charge 
of a conservatory, in which several large plants 
of Luculia were growing beautifully in the 
borders ; for, although it is rare to meet with a 
really good specimen in a pot, yet, when planted 
out in good soil in a well-drained border, it 
grows as freely as a Willow. The great thing 
is to prune well back after flowering ; if this is 
not done, the plant rambles up, soon gets naked 
at the bottom, and does not flower well. It 
often makes 2 feet or 3 feet of wood in one 
season, and the flowers are borne at the ends of 
the shoots ; therefore, it is important to facili¬ 
tate the ripening of the wood as much as 
possible, by exposure to light, and by reducing 
the supply of water during August and Septem¬ 
ber. The Luculia also makes a grand plant for 
covering the back wall of a conservatory, and 
there is scarcely any limit to the space which it 
will cover. Liquid manure, made from soot, 
and given clear during the flowering and grow¬ 
ing period, adds to the strength and beauty of 
its flowers, and imparts a rich, dark-green tint 
to its foliage. The syringe should be used 
frequently to keep the foliage clean. About the 
same treatment that suits Camellias for bloom¬ 
ing at Christmas will also suit the Luculia. 
A really good specimen of this Luculia in a pot 
is, as I have said, not often met with, and the 
reason probably is that the plant is usually 
encouraged to flower before a good foundation 
has been laid for the future specimen. And 
until it is well-established in a good-sized pot, 
it seems rather impatient of being cut back ; 
plants are, therefore, allowed to flower without 
being subjected to cutting, and it is some¬ 
what difficult afterwards to induce them to 
become bushy. In commencing to form a speci¬ 
men, begin with a young, healthy plant; keep 
it growing in what is called an intermediate 
house, and persistently pinch or rub out the 
leading buds till a good foundation for the 
future specimen is formed. Do not allow it to 
flower till this object has been attained, and the 
plant will be longer-lived in consequence. 
When potting is necessary, give a liberal shift. 
What is known among plant-growers as “the 
one-shift system” is well adapted for the 
Luculia; but then special care is required iu 
watering, and the arainage must be perfect. 
Although when making its growth the Luculia 
delights in liberal supplies of water, anything 
in tne shape of stagnation at the root produces 
ill health, from which there is little or no 
recovery. The best soil for pot culture is two- 
thirds turfy loam and one third fibry peat, with 
a dash of fine charcoal. The soil should be well 
broken up and rubbed through a coarse sieve 
without extracting the fibre. Pot firmly ; loose 
potting encourages rapid growth, but this is 
often inimical to the formation of a good speci¬ 
men. It may be propagated by cuttings made 
of the young side shoots, taken off with a heel, 
and placed under a bell-glass in a cool situation 
till callused, then plunged in a mild bottom 
heat. It may also be increased by means of 
layers. H. 

Roman Hyacinths. —Those who wish to 
use the blooms of Roman Hyacinths in a cut 
state should grow them in deep pans, and if 
these are 10 inches or 12 inches in diameter, a dozen 
bulbs may be put in each. If, however, the 
plants are wanted to flower in pots, for use in 
the conservatory, or for any other purpose, I 
like to pot each bulb in a 3-inch pot, and, as soon 
as the flower-stems are about an inch in height, 
to select those that will come into flower to¬ 
gether, and then put them in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots. Five in the smaller and six in the larger 
size make nice little specimens, and it does the 
plants no harm to shake away half the soil, in 
order to get them in the pots. Of course, it 
would be less trouble to put the required number 
of bulbs at once in the pots in which they are to 
flower, but if that plan is followed, there is no 
certainty that all wRL be in flower at one time. 
By .electing the^^ing £ ^ growth 


which they have made, that point is secured, as its name implies, one of the very best plants 


As soon as potted, the pots or pans should be 
placed in a oold pit, or some other cool structure 
for the first six weeks. But, wherever they are 
placed, they should be in darkness. If in a pit, 
a mat should be thrown over the glass ; if in a 
house, a few slatis placed over them will answer 
the same purpose. If they are wanted iu flower 
by the middle of November, they must be in 


that can be grown for winter flowering. Large 
clumps of it in pots, set in any cool house, will 
yield hundreds of blooms. We also make beds 
of them, and, as soon as the flowers begin to 
show through the soil, put stout boards all 
round the bed and lay glass lights over it, cover¬ 
ing with mats if froBt is very severe ; but if the 
plants are kept dry and clean, they are not 


troduced into a higher temperature for a fort- easily injured by cold, 
night or more before that time, according to the Veronicas of the Hendereoni or subaessilis 

’- J T ^ 1 type are excellent winter-flowering plants; they 

flower, indeed, continuously, if protected by 


progress they have made.—J. C. 


PLANTS FOR WINTER-FLOWERING. 

No time should be lost in getting plants pre¬ 
pared to produce flowers during the winter. 
After trying a great variety of winter-blooming 
plants, I can confidently recommend the follow 


glass. Small plants from cuttings struck in 
autumn and planted out in spring mvke bushy 
specimens for potting in 5-inch or 6-inch pots ; 
and larger bushes, if lifted and planted on the 
floor of a vinery, yield a quantity of flower- 
spikes for cutting ; the variegated variety of V. 


ing as being sure to give satisfaction. They are Hendersoni is always welcome. 


naturally winter, or all-the-year-round, bloomers, 
and flower freely in what is usually termed an 
intermediate temperature of about 55 degs. 

Chrysanthbmums I regard as the best of all 
plants for furnishing a quantity of bloom during 
December and January—the most difficult 
period to provide for, as in February Dutch 
bulbs and flowering shrubs can be had. For 
flowering in mid-winter, Chrysanthemums must 


Iris reticulata, if potted now (three to five 
bulbs in a pot) and placed in a cold house or 
pit, will flower during the most inclement 
period of the year, or, planted out and 
protected by means of glass, will yield beauti¬ 
ful flowers for cutting. Roman Hyacinths are 
invaluable as companion plants to this Iris, but 
they require a little warmth in order to produce 
good long spikes. We put three bulbs in 


, £ •*' MV*. 


not be propagated before March or April, 4-inch pot, but for cutting we force the majority 

in ordinary cutting boxes, putting about 
twenty-five bulbs in a box of light rich 
soil, and setting them under the stage 
of a greenhouse until the blooms are 
ready to expand. They are then brought 
up to the light, and good bulbs yield 
several spikes of the purest white, sweet- 
scented flowers. 

Eupatorium odoratissimum, with its 
light, feathery heads of white flowers, is 
most useful for cutting. We cut the old 
plants down close early in spring, and, 
when they have broken nicely into growth, 
plant them out-of-doors in April in the 
kitchen garden, and, beyond pinching out 
the points at midsummer, and giving 
them plenty of water in warm seasons, 
they require no other attention. By Sep¬ 
tember they are fine bushy plants, covered 
with flower-heads, and must be carefully 
lifted, potted, and placed in a cool house. 
When placed in heat they will, as a rule, 
keep on flowering at a time when white 
flowers are in great request. Cyclamens 
and Primulas are never more useful than 
when got into flower about Christmas, and 
it is wholly a question of starting them 
early whether they succeed or not, as 
they will not stand forcing. A warm 
greenhouse, with shelves near the glass, 
is the place for these most useful winter¬ 
flowering plants. 

Sparmannia africana is one of those 
good old-fashioned plants that ought to 
be fouicd in every garden. We give our 
plants of it a good shift after they have 
done flowering in spring, and return them to 
the greenhouse until the summer ia fairly 
advanced, when they are set out-of doors, and 
kept well-watered until September ; then they 
will be covered with flower-buds and must be 
returned to the conservatory, where they will 
flower all through the winter. The white 
Abutilon Boule de Neige we treat in the same 
way, and it is never out of bloom, every leaf 
having a bunch of pure white flowers at its 
axil. These may be taken as a selection of 
the many good things that make our green¬ 
houses gay without anything approaching to 
what may be called forcing. South Coast. 



The Screw-Pine-leavsd Eryngo (E pandanifollum). (See p. 874.) 


when there are usually sufficient good healthy 
cuttings to be got. We strike them in boxes, 
and, as soon as rooted, get them out in an open 
sunny position. When well hardened off, we 
plant them out about 1 foot apart in any good 
kitchen garden soil, and keep them stopped, so as 
to make them bushy, until the beginning of 
August, when they are allowed to grow naturally. 

Beyond keeping them supplied with water, 
no other attention is needed until they are lifted 
and potted, which is usually done in the first 
week of October. They are then set under the 
shelter of a wall, or in a cool, airy house, and 
kept as cool as possible, only shutting the lights 
when sharp frosts prevail. By selecting the 
latest Japanese varieties, and growing them in 
this way, we get plenty of bloom from Christ- Sp©&r-l©av©d Japan©80 Lily.—The 
mas until the end of January. The blooms are lancifolium section of the large family of Lilies 
smaller than from plants that have not been is most suitable for amateur gardeners, as the 
stopped, but for decorative purposes they are j plants are easy to manage, require no heated 
all that can be desired. I structure to grow in, and produce most magni¬ 

ficent flowers in the autumn, when the great 
majority of summer bloomers are beginning to 
fade. I have grown them many years, but 
never yet saw finer or better ones than when 


grown a good many years ago in a garden where 
it was always a rule to till a long span-roof 


Sc hizostyli s coccinea is a brilliant-flowered, 
hardy plant, with spikes of bloom like those of 
some small Gladiolus; its natural season of 
flowering is the early part of winter, but if fully 
exposed to alternate frost and thaws, the blooms 

get discoloured. We, therefore, lift clumps of _ _ 

it in September, put the best in pots, and the house with this Lily and a few large specimens 
others we plant in frames, or cover them with | of Salvia splendens; and a most magnificent 
movable sashes. By this means, we get a full show of bloom they made for several weeks, 
supply of this most useful flower. ! The routine of culture was briefly as follows : 

The Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) is, I As soon as the Lilies ceased flowering, and the 
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leaves turned yellow, they were cut down, and 
the bulbs shaken out of the soil, for the reason 
that they start to make root very early in the 
year, and if potting is deferred, the roots get 
broken and the bulbs weakened. As a rule, 
potting was done from the middle of October to 
the middle of November. Some turfy loam, 
leaf-soil, and silver sand formed the soil 
employed. Five of the largest bulbs were put 
into a 10-inch pot, and three in a 7-inch ; the 
■mall ones that did not look like flowering were 
planted out in the kitchen garden to make 
large bulbs for lifting the following autumn. 
After potting, the pots were stacked up in a shed 
In tiers, with boards between, until the following 
March, when they were placed in cold frames, 
and in May they were set out on beds of 
cold ashes, and very carefully watered. The 
pots were only filled about three-quarters of 
their depth at potting time, and this gave 
room for applying a top-dressing of half-rotten 
manure as soon as the surface roots appeared in 
June. A sharp look-out for green fly was kept, 
and Tobacco-water was applied at its first 
appearance. As the stems got heavy, a stout 
■take was put to each, and by the middle of 
August they were ready to burst into flower, 
each large pot averaging thirty flowers. The 
majority of them were of the varieties known as 
L. album, L. roseum, and L. rubrum, with a 
few of L. auratum, and the splendid bulbs that 
they used to produce year after year were a 
proof that they liked the treatment they re¬ 
ceived. I find many people complain that the 
bulbs of their Lilies grow smaller every year, 
and eventually disappear altogether. This is, I 
believe, due to their being grown too long under 
glass in close houses, where the stems get drawn 
up and weakly, and the bulbs suffer in con¬ 
sequence. If any of the readers of Gardening 
have suffered in this way, let them try fuller 
exposure to the open air. There is no need for 
fear as to the Lilies being able to take care of 
themselves, as, with a covering of coal ashes 
over the bulbs, many growers keep the bulbs in 
the open ground during the winter. I have fre¬ 
quently put bulbs into beds of Rhododendrons, 
and left them to chance, and have invariably 
produced grand spikes of bloom. In this locality, 
many cottagers ^row these charming Lilies to 
great perfection in the open air, only removing 
them under cover when in bloom; many, when 
potting them, cover the bulbs with sea-shore 
■and, in which they root most profusely, and 
the bulbs turn out sound and heavy.—-J. Groom, 
Gosport. 

17813.— Planting Primroses upside 
down— The “theory” to which “ M. 3. P.” 
refers seems to me to be a good illustration of 
the foolishness of jumping to conclusions, and 
of making deductions from insufficient premis es. 
A Primrose of a colour different from that of 
the common kind appears, and instantly the 
effect is noticed, the cause is looked for, and 
the extraordinary conclusion mentioned by 
* * M. S. P. ” is arrived at. It is well known that 
the colours of flowers vary from many causes ; 
natural hybridisation is one, the nature of the 
■oil is another. A well-known instance is that 
of the Hydrangea, the colour of whose flowers 
Is changed from pink to blue by a specially 
prepared soil, or in some districts by the 
natural soil of the garden. One Carnation plant, 
again, will produce blooms of several different 
colours. Yet, with these facts before their 
eyes, people will ascribe a change in colour to 
“planting upside down I” If readers whose 
Primroses change colour take the trouble to in¬ 
vestigate the matter, I venture to say that they 
will find that plants not placed upside down 
change as readily as those put in in that eccen¬ 
tric fashion. I shall be curious to hear what 
other readers may say on this subject.—X. 

i Z~ reply " M. 8. P.,” and maugre your re- 
marks, I beg to say that a few years ago I planted a 
number of Primroses upside down, and they oame up pink 
in colour, and many still continue so. I planted them 

«P Q w ef * ®he roots were oovered with earth._ 

J. B. Mao rath (Colonel). 

_-. Hav |ng seen the query oonoernlng Primroses 

changing oolour when planted root upwards, I wish to in¬ 
form readers of GARpiKiva that two years ago I tried the 
experiment, in sandy soil in Surrey, and the following 
spring 1 the flowers appeared pint— Asaph. 9 

178J fftTi?? fca l ti ? n 0ra ®? for modal.—Would not 
green Utreoht velvet, as used by upholsterers (or cover- 
|jjg oouohes and ohalrs, suit “ 0. P. A's" purpose T Or, If 

Digitized by 
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BUTTON-HOLE ROSES FOR AUTUMN 
AND WINTER. 

Tea-sobnted Roses are the most suitable for 
producing blooms for button-holes during 
autumn and winter, bat it is essential that the 
best varieties be chosen. A good selection 
would be, Devoniensis (creamy white), Catherine 
Mermet (rose), Eliza Savage (pale yellow), 
Isabella Sprunt (white, with {Mile yellow centre), 
Madame Faloot (Apricot colour), Madame 
Lambard (bronzy red), Marie van Houtte 
(yellowish white), Safrano (fawn colour), David 
Pradei (rose), and Niphetos (white). The next 
point.of importance to understand is the fact 
that, in order to furnish a good number of Roses 
continuously, rather large plants are necessary, 
as small ones only produce a limited number of 
blooms, and then go out of flower. The plants 
I have in view should occupy 12-inch or 16-inch 
pots, and, if well treated, will yield a large 
number of flowers at a time when Roses are 
scarce. If the varieties have to be provided, 
I would rather start with young ones than 
old, exhausted examples, that have been in¬ 
differently managed. If one could begin early 
in August with plants, in 6-inch pots that have 
several branches and require more root room, 
one might in a year or two build up thrifty 
specimens. Such plants as those just alluded 
to should be shifted at once into 8-inch pots, 
choosing for compost a good, fibrous loam and 
a moderate quantity of coarse sand. If the 
loam is inclined to be heavy, use one-third peat 
for the purpose of keeping the soil open, ft is 
important to provide thorough drainage, but it 
should not be so bulky as to occupy much room 
in the pot. After the plants are potted, let 
them have the shelter of a cold pit or frame, in 
order that they may be shaded from bright 
sunshine for the first ten days. After that, the 
lights may be removed. The plants may be 
transferred from this pit to a cool, airy house 
early in September, ana, exoept to keep them 
regularly supplied with water, they will not 
require any further attention. In all probability, 
most of them will furnish a few flowers during 
the autumn. If blooms open in the cool house, 
well and good ; but the first season they must 
not be subjected to any extra heat in order 
to cause them to open their flowers, for 
the plants must rest during winter, pre¬ 
paratory to making strong growth in spring. 
They must have plenty of light and air m 
winter, and be kept from severe frost. In the 
following spring a light, airy position most be 
found for them in a greenhouse temperature. 
They must not be pruned, unless it be to shorten 
back to half their length any long, strong shoots. 
If pruned like hybrid perpetuals, they will be many 
years before they attain a good size. Assuming 
that they have been managed according to the 
directions just given, ana that a dozen plants 
have been prepared, a third of that number 
should be introduced into a house heated to 
about 8 degs. higher than the temperature of an 
ordinary greenhouse, in the middle of October ; 
and if the others are introduced in equal numbers 
into the same structure at intervals of a month, 
a continuous supply of flowers may be obtained 
all the winter. In future years, a slight increase in 
the temperature during December and January 
may be required, but that is a point which each 
grower must decide, according to circumstances. 
According to my experience, toe most important 
part is 

The summer management ; they must have 
a good rest, and they must not be disturbed at 
the roots during the summer or autumn. If 
they want larger pots, or top dressing, it should 
be done early in May, so that the roots may 
have plenty of time to get established in the 
new soil before they are turned out-of-doors. 
As to resting, they must be taken out of the 
house about the middle of J une, and the best 
place for them during summer is a warm, sunny 
border, faoing the south. They must stand on 
a hard bottom, for both the roots and the 
branohes require the fullest exposure. Any flower- 
buds they may have on them must be picked off, 
and only just enough water should be given 
to keep the roots right. If the latter are 
kept quiet, the cultivator may hope to 
■ee the young growth hardened up to the oolour 
of mahogany m the autumn, and then he may 
tort satlmed that it is in a prow condition for 


flowering in winter. As autumn approaches, 
they will start into growth again at their own 
time, and, if desired, all of them may be bristling 
with flower-buds early in October; but such 
plants as are to be reserved to flower late should 
nave all the most prominent buds removed, and 
be left out-of-doors until the middle of Novem¬ 
ber—i.e., if there is no frost to injure them. The 
others should be taken under cover earlier. I 
have already described the kind of compost 
most suitable for Tea Roses in pots. As to re¬ 
potting, the cultivator most, to some extent, 
use his own judgment. As the object is to get 
large plants, they will want more root room for 
the first three years than they will after that 
time. As soon as they have filled the 8-inch 
pots with roots, they may be shifted into 10-inch 
ones; but when they get into 12-inch ones, 
or others of larger sizes, the roots will not re¬ 
quire anything done to them exoept a rich 
surface-dressing, say once in two years. When 
it is considered necessary to give them a change 
of soil, that should be done in May. About 
two-thirds of the old material should be re¬ 
moved from the roots, and the new compost 
must be firmly rammed round the old ball. 
They will not require top-dressing toe same 
year in which they have been repotted—only in 
subsequent years, when nothing has been done 
to them.' In order to give them a substantial 
top-dressing, 2 inches of the old soil should be 
taken off the ball, and its place supplied with a 
mixture of half loam and half well-rotted hot¬ 
bed manure, well rammed down on the old soil. 
They will not want much pruning until they 
get as large as they are required to be ; then 
they may have the old flowering branches cat 
hack a little every year; but, as I have said, 
until they get large plants, only the long and 
strong shoots should be shortened back. As 
regards training, they will want an occasional 
stake for support, but the less contortions to 
whiah the branches are subjected the better. 

_ J. C. 

Preparing for winter.— There is no better 
season than the present for giving plant-houses 
a thorough cleaning out, as now, when a portion 
of the stock is placed outdoors, they are less 
crowded than during the rest of the year. In 
the case of stoves or pits, where a warm, midst 
atmosphere is kept up, the woodwork soon 
perishes unless kept well painted. This should 
be done at least every two years. Now, at the 
end of summer, when the growth of many stove 
plants is getting matured, and they will do for 
a short time with less artificial heat, it is gene¬ 
rally practicable to locate them for a time in a 
cool house, where, if less air is admitted, they 
will be safe for the time needed to get the 
painting in question done. It is best to begin 
by giving the glass and the woodwork a good 
scrubbing, inside and oat, so as to remove the 
dirt that adheres to them, and allow a few 
days for the wood to get dry, as otherwise toe 
paint will do little good. To accelerate the 
drying it is well to keep the pipes warm, 
and throw the ventilators open. Even where 
no painting is required, it is a good plan to 
carry out the cleaning, which will not only 
improve the appearance of the plants, but will 
also benefit them by the increased light that 
will reach them when the glass is dean. Where 
there are several houses, so that the plants can 
be moved from one to another, little difficulty 
will be experienced in getting through such 
work, as one at a time can be cleared until the 
whole are done.—T. B. 

Moths caught by flowers of Phy- 
sianthus albens. —On looking at a flowering 
plant of Physianthns albens growing in my glass 
porch, I find a number of moths caught in toe 
blossoms, and there are at present two flatter¬ 
ing ineffectually to get free. How are toey 
caught ? It seems to be by the proboscis. —R. H. 
Wake, BdUyhooly , Co. Cork. The moths 
which you send, caught in the Physianthns 
blossoms, were undoubtedly caught by their pro- 
bosces, which, apparently in trying to obtain 
the nectar from the flowers, were pinched and 
held by the. base of the anthers, which are of a 
very peculiar formation. I have known in¬ 
stances before of moths being trapped in this 
manner by flowers, and will deal with toe matter 
more fully later on.—G. S. S. 

17800.—A householder's difficulty,—fknd for tbs 
sanitary Inspector at onoe. You will be wrong in refusing 
to pay Jjw wot, or in fearing your house without settee, 
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THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

The Vegetable Marrow classes at exhibitions 
show that no one kind is favoured more than 
another, as is the case with most other vege¬ 
tables. At a recent show, at which I was 
engaged as judge, I found twenty-two pairs of 
Marrows in one class, and of these no two 
seemed to be exactly of the same kind. Again, 
if we turn to the exhibitions of garden produce 
from the best private gardens, long, short, 
round, or Custard Marrows are invariably pre¬ 
sented, but with this difference—that only white 
kinds are shown, whilst cottagers have just as 
much regard for green or mottled kinds as for 
white ones. Very probably, all other things 
being equal, it will be found that white kinds 
get the preference ; but that is purely a matter 
of fancy, as when cooked it would be difficult 
to discover in what respect green-skinned kinds 
differed from white ones. Some kinds are more 
prolific than others ; the smaller-fruited kinds 
produce more than large fruited ones, but in the 
end the balance of actual bulk is about the 
same. Of course, if the fruits of the longer or 
larger kinds be cut whilst small, the relief given 
to the plants favours more abundant fertility ; 
but the best test of any plant’s productive 
powers is found in leaving all its produce to 
mature fully, and then weighing the whole at 
the end of the season. In the market gardens 
the long white is preferred, and, if somewhat 
ribbed, all the better. Still, a nice green speci¬ 
men or two is not objected to, as these produce 
variety, and give some acceptable colour to the 
greengrocer’s window. Cut while the skins are 
tender, Marrows soon become battered and dis¬ 
figured. . There are few directions in which 
reform is more needful in connection with 
market garden produce than our method of 
packing and getting it fresh and uninjured to 
the consumer. Some little divergence of 
opinion exists amongst good vegetable judges 
as to the proper size or age for prize Marrows. 
They may be too big in some cases, but, if the 
skin is quite tender and the fruits even and 
handsome, it seems unfair that small fruits 
Bhould be put before larger ones. It is a 
common rule to allow something for size in the 
case of cottagers' products, for these show by 
their exhibits that they think quantity to be of 
considerable merit. When, however, such kinds 
as Moore’s Cream or the round Pen-y-byd are 
presented, of course size is out of the question, 
and here it is really one of quality and flavour. 
Marrows have become very popular ; they are 
widely grown, and they prove valuable aids to 
the gardener during the summer months. 

A. D. 


A white Cucumber. —I have forwarded! 
you a white Cucumber, thinking it to be a great 
novelty. I have grown it this season from seed 
Baved from an ordinary ridge Cucumber last 
year. ^ It proves very prolific, and is, I think, far 
superior in quality to the other ridge Cucumber. 
I have a good many saving for seed, and 
should be glad if you will give your opinion on 
it.— .John Roberts, Gardener, Penzance .— 
#** White Cucumbers are not great rarities , but 
they do not seem to be much in fiavour. The 
specimen sent^ is good in colour, but somewhat 
seedy and deficient in flavour. —Ed. 


POULTRY. 


isooe.— Plymouth rock fowls.— Will *• DoulMnr” 
or some other correspondent, kindly tell me the points in 
Plymouth rock fowls to be fit for show ? I bought a brood 
of eggs from prize birds, but the pullets have dark streaks 
in their beak* They are five months old.— Jumbo. 


17878. — Prolific ducks. — “M. ’ states 
that he has two ducks, which laid 214 eggs, 
have begun again to lay, and have laid about 
twenty more, and he asks, “ Is not this un¬ 
usually good laying for ducks ?” This is a very 
good return for two ducks, but not unusual 
with young ducks of a good breed, under proper 
treatment. I have two ducks of the Rouen breed 
that wore hatched in July, 1883. They com¬ 
menced to lay in February, 1881. No. 1 com¬ 
menced 13th Fobruary, and finished on the 
3rd September eggs, 164 ; No. 2 commenoed 
80th February, and finished on the 23rd Sep. 
tember-—eggs, 180 ; total, 344, In 1885, the same 


ducks—No. I commenced to lay 
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ended 28th August—eggs, 152; No. 2 oom¬ 
menoed 16th February, ended 29th August— 

r , 141; total, 293. 1886, the same ducks— 
1 commenced 24th March—eggs, 130; No. 2 
commenced 25th March—eggs, 124 ; total, 254; 
both still laying at this date (6th September).— 
R. Brown, BcJfrou, Glasgow. 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The time is close at hand when preparations 
for winter must be made. It is found that 
colonies of bees, well provisioned and warmly 
packed by the end of September, are always in 
the best condition the following spring. 

Feeding. —Where the extractor has been 
freely used, the feeding must be copious. A 
strong stock should be wintered on from eight 
to ten frames of combs, two-thirds of which 
shonld contain sealed food, and there should be 
a sufficient number of bees to well cover the 
combs. The food should be supplied either 
inside the hive, or by means of the feed-hole at 
the top. The best time to feed is at night, 
the time least conducive to robbing and 
fighting, and the excitement caused by feeding 
roll have calmed down by the following; morn¬ 
ing. The quantity of food to be supplied will, 
of course, depend upon circumstances; but, as 
a rule, from twenty to twenty-five pounds of 
sealed food will be sufficient to carry a colony 
through the winter. Winter passages in the 
middle of the combs are conducive to safe 
wintering, as they enable the bees to reach 
their stores in the adjoining combs without 
having to leave the cluster to go round the ends 
of the frames, and so be in danger of becoming 
chilled in cold weather. These winter passages 
are often formed in the combs by the bees, but 
where not found to exist, each comb should 
have a hole cut through it, about f-inch in 
diameter, 4 inches from the top. Since combs 
of pollen weigh almost as muen as those filled 
with honey, and as pollen is much more 
abundantly stored in some hives than in others, 
the weight of hives is not a safe criterion. 
The quantity of honey sufficient for winter con¬ 
sumption can only be decided by inspection, 
which is an easy matter with bar-frame hives. 
Colonies found to possess superabundance of 
stores may be deprived of some of their combs, 
which may be given to those hives having a 
deficiency. Bees cluster upon empty combs; if, 
therefore, the side-combs are filled only about 
half-way down, they may be inserted in the 
middle of the cluster, ana those full of stores 

E laced on either side. Spare combs of sealed 
oney, if kept from granulating, by being kept 
in a warm, dry atmosphere, will be useful In 
spring to supply to needy colonies. 

Preparing hives for winter. — Where 
enamel cloths have been used over tops of 
frames, they should now be removed, ana the 
propolis cleared away from top-bars, before 
placing on the winter coverings. Quilts for 
winter may consist of two or three thicknesses 
of sacking, upon which may be placed a piece 
of thick carpet or felt; or a bottomless box, 
the size of the top of the hive, 4 inches deep, 
having a piece of calico tacked on to the bottom, 
and mled with chaff or cork-dust, makes a 
very good winter cover. Double-walled hives 
should have the space between the outer 
casing and the hive filled also with chaff 
or cork-dust, to prevent the escape of heat, aud 
assist in keeping an eveu temperature within 
the hive. Care must be taken to see that all 
roofs and coverings are sound and storm-proof, 
and that stands and stools are firm and strong. 
Floor-boards should be well scraped and 
cleansed, with as little disturbance to the bees 
as possible. A bright, warm September is very 
conducive to successful wintering, as it enables 
the bee-keeper to encourage breeding in the 
hive by means of gentle stimulative feeding, pre¬ 
vious to feeding largely to make up suffioient 
winter store, and thus obtain a strong popula¬ 
tion of young bees to go through the winter, and 
be ready for hard work on return of spring. 

Robbing and fighting.— During the present 
month too much care cannot be exercised in 
performing any operation whioh ueoessitates 
the opening of hives. Robbing is quiokly 
brought about, aud difficult to check when onoe 
established. A feeding-bottle left unoovjred 
upon a hive, or a little syrup spilt, will often 
attract robbers, and lead to tne ruin of oolonie* 


When a hive is under siege a great commotion 
may be observed about the entrance; a constant 
buzz is kept up, numbers of bees are seen rapidly 
entering and leaving the hive, combats taking 
place on the alighting-board, and many dead 
and dying bees are seen on the ground in front 
of the hive. On the least indication of robbing 
taking place, the entrance of the hive should bo 
closed so that one bee only can pass at onoe. 
If this does not check it in a short time, the 
hive may be entirely closed till dusk, taking the 
precaution of providing ample ventilation by 
placing perforated zinc over feed-hole. Stripe 
of felt tacked round the entrance of the be- 
seiged hive, and saturated with carbolic acid, 
will generally effectually put a stop to robbing 
and fighting. At this season wasps often become 
very troublesome about the apiary. Neste 
should be searched for, and destroyed by pour¬ 
ing into the entrance a little turpentine, 
paraffin, or gas-tar, and stopping up the entranoe 
with clay. Wide-mouthed bottles, partly filled 
with beer or a mixture of sugar, water, and 
vinegar, will catch many of them. In preparing 
hives for wintering, the main points to be 
observed are—abundance of sealed stores, a 
prolific queen, a large number of young b9es, 
and suffioient ventilation without draught. 

Boxworth . S. 8. G. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERIES. 

18007.—Butter-milk rolls.—will someone kindly 
tell me how to make butter-milk rolls?— Ridobbourns. 

18008 .—Preserving Tomatoes for winter use. 
—I should like to know what is the best method of pre¬ 
serving Tomatoes for winter uie. Will readers of Garden¬ 
ing kindly state their experience ?—E J. 

18009. —Preserving Siberian Crabs.— “ Crab- 
sticks ” will be grateful if Miss Griggs, or any other 
reader, will kindly give a recipe for preserving Siberian 
Crab-Apples whole, so that they may retain their bright 
colour, aud be pretty for garnishing sweet dishes; also at 
what time is the fruit generally ripe ? 

REPLIES. 

Mountain Ash berries.— I send the recipe asked for 
by “P. M." on p. 355. Gather the berries in September, 
when they are red and juicy. To every 2 quarts of berries 
put 3 quarts of water ; boil them till one-half of the water 
is boiled away. To each pint of juice add 1 lb. of loaf 
sugar, well broken, let all boil half an hour, and skim it 
well. Do not cover with paper for two or three days. It 
is good to use with venison.—W. P. 

-A most delicious jelly is male from these berries. 

I have, unfortunately, lost the recipe ; but I have seen It 
In the Quten, wnere it might be found by one desirous of 
getting it—A. M. 

17798.— Grab-Apple jelly.— Peel and core them, 
throw into cold spring water, boil them till perfectly soft, 
then place in an enamelled pan. To 4 lb. of Crab-Apples 

E ut a pint of spring water, stir carefully to prevent bum- 
ig, strain, without squeezing, through a jelly bag ; add 
1 lb. of loaf sugar to a pint of juioe, boil slowly for naif an 
hour—a little longer if it does not jelly. This is excellent. 
—A. G. 

17794.—To make yeast.— Boil 1 lb. of flour, 4 lb. 
brown sugar, 4 oz. of salt, iu 2 gallons of water for one 
hour; when cold, bottle, and cork closely. This will be 
fit for use in 24 hours. A pint will make four quartern 
loaves. It may also be used to ferment wine or Ginger- 
beer.—A. G. 

18010.—Fruit preserved In salicylic add (C. U. 
Smith ).—You may use some of the liquor when cooking 
the fruit. 


Linseed cake for wire worms- —In his 
reply to a query (No. 17612) about wireworms 
on Carrots, “ Celer et Audax,” in Gardening 
of the 28th August, recommends Linseed cake 
as a good means for destroying wireworms, “ as 
the worms eat it and burst.” He states this 
without any qualification. Now, has “ Celer et 
Audax ” had any experience of wireworms being 
destroyed in this manner, or has he merely 
quoted this often-repeated fable from others? 
A fable I believe it unquestionably is, and it is a 
great pity that publicity is given it every now 
and then in print. Somewhat recently, at Miss 
Ormerod’s instigation, some experiments were 
conducted to try to prove if there was any tru’h 
in this idea. The result of these experiments 
was that wireworms which had access to 
Linseed cake throve better and lived longer than 
those which had not. That they ate the cake 
seemed certain, for they hardly touched the 
Oats which were planted in the box with them) 
whereas. Oats planted in another box, with the 
same number of wireworms in it, but with no 
cake, wore much injured. It is, of course, im¬ 
possible to prove a negative; but the result of 
these experiments to an unprejudiced mind 
must be held to be that Linseed cake eaten by 
wireworms does not owia them to tarot,-* 
G. 8. 8. Grigiral frem 
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ROBBS. 

HINTS FOR AMATEUR ROSE GROWERS. 
Success in growing Roses is very largely based 
upon preparatory work. They will not thrive 
in shallow, hungry soil; bat poor soil can be 
enriched, and shallow soil can be deepened, and 
the light soil can have its texture altered by 
adding clay and marl. When the land is deep 
and rich it matters little where Roses are 
planted, but where it is poor, and has to be 
made good by additions, the larger the beds the 
better. Small beds are unsuitable, because, 
being surrounded on all sides by poor soil, it is 
difficult to keep the roots in good condition. 
Roses do not take kindly to any formal system 
of gardening. Large beds of pegged-down 
Roses, with a few standards of varying heights 
dotted about to give elevation, are striking 
features on a lawn, and fit in anywhere, but 
somehow they do not associate well with beds 
of Pelargoniums, Verbenas, or Calceolarias. 

Tiie soil for Roses should be at least 2 feet 
deep; 3 feet would even be better, especially 
in dry seasons. A large and excellent bed for 
Roses I once saw made in the following 
manner : The natural soil was shallow, poor, 
and light. This was first trenched up, the good 
soil being kept on the top; then 12 inches in 
depth of soil from an old pasture was laid on 
that. This was obtained by running a plough 
at intervals of a few feet through the surface of 
a Grass field, and bringing away what the plough 
turned up. During next summer, the Grass 
grew and filled up the furrows made by the 
plough, and the pasture was none the worse for 
the loss of the narrow strips removed. In 
course of time, clay placed on the Burf&oe finds 
its way to the bottom of the moved soil, and 
it is very useful there in storing np moisture. 
Indeed, 1 inch or 2 inches of clay placed at the 
bottom of Rose-beds or borders, where the sub¬ 
soil is very porous, would be a benefit rather 
than an evil, inasmuch as it would check the 
too rapid descent of water. When applying clay 
to the surface as a top-dressing, ao the work 
in winter and leave the clay to pulverise by ex¬ 
posure, so that it may afterwards easily mix and 
blend with the soil. 

When manuring Roses, the character of the 
soil should be studied. For light, porous soils 
manure from the cow-house and piggery is best, 
that from the stable being better adapted for 
heavy soils. Though Roses like deep, heavy 
loams overlying clays, they will not suooeed 
well where the clays come up near the surface. 
Clay is very well when covered with a good 
depth of loam, but Roses will not thrive suc¬ 
cessfully in heavy, cold clays; but even this 
class of soil can be fitted for Roses or anything 
else if one goes the right way about matters. 
The first thing to do is to remove some of it 
now, and, when partly dried, return it, mixing 
ashes with it to break it up, and adding plenty 
of manure; then plant before Christmas. 

The Brier is the best stock for heavy land, 
and the Manetti for that of a lighter character. 
In both oases the stook should be burta), and 
for dwarf R<ms the ' ' 


bi^shjQfJ b^^|qfrfed 


close to the roots. Time s consumed in scraping 
away the soil from the base of the stems, and 
placing the bad there; but it is a great ad¬ 
vantage, as the buds take more freely, espe¬ 
cially if the weather be hot and dry. For dwarf 
Roses in private gardens, where only a few 
hundred plants are required, I like grafting 
early in spring on Brier roots. The Brier is 
best for this purpose, as it is more fibrous- 
rooted than the M&netti. The latter strikes 
deeply into the ground, and the roots are 
almost bare of fibres. We can always get 
plenty of Briers in the hedges in onr neigh¬ 
bourhood, and, therefore, have no occa¬ 
sion to cultivate seedlings. But little 
trouble is experienced from suckers when 
Brier roots are employed, and, with care in 
selecting the pieces of root, there need be 
no suckers at all. The grafting Bhould be 
done just when the Brier roots are starting 
into growth in March, using scions with dormant 
buds. I always pot them as soon as grafted, 
and plunge the pots in a hot-bed of 75 aegs. or 
so, and keep the frame close, shading when very 
bright. I nave cut flowers the same season 
from plants grafted in spring which had been 
planted out in a prepared bed in July. If the 
beds occupy a prominent position, and the best 
has to be done to brighten up every spot, some¬ 
thing besides Roses must be planted—around the 
edges of the beds at least. I have used Pansies 
for this purpose, as they do not take much ont 
of the beds, and the deep rich loam and the 
mulching seem to suit them. Mignonette and 
Mask may also be used for the sake of variety ; 
but whatever is employed in this way, the 

Roses should not be crowded, and we mast 
always bear in mind that, for the most part, 
Roses will do best unaccompanied by anything 
else. There are, however, exceptions. For in¬ 
stance, Gloire de Dijon is able to take care of 
itself. I have a large old plant of this Rose 
growing in a mixed border, the stem of which, 
budded sixteen years ago, measures now 6 inches 
in circumference, and the head is at least 8 feet 
through. Jules Margottin is another variety 
able to hold its own in a crowd, and others 
might be named. Budded or grafted plants, if 
planted deep enough to cover the stock, soon 
get a set of roots of their own—a great advan¬ 
tage, inasmuch as the plants give greater satis¬ 
faction. But, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, it takes longer to get up strong plants 
from cuttings than from placing baas on 
vigorous-growing stocks, or by grafting in spring 
on the Brier roots in the way already described. 
I have followed this plan for a good many years, 
and see no reason to alter my opinion con¬ 
cerning it. At the same time everybody should 
strike 

Roses from guttings, especially vigorous 
growers and Teas, which, on warm soils, do 1 
so well on their own roots. For all Roses, 
except Teas, the first week in October is a 
good time to put in cuttings. Make np a bed 
of loam, 10 inches deep, in a frame, tread it 1 
firmly, and plant the cuttings (which should 
be about 8 inches long) in rows; make a niohe, 
6 inches deep, with the spade ; into this put the 
cuttings, ana make the soil about them firm ; a 
little rough leaf-mould may be scattered over 
them, before frost sets in, to keep them snug and 
undisturbed. If there is spaoe La a pit or house 
in March, the cuttings may be lifted and potted 


singly in Email pots and placed in a mild heat. 
By that time all those that intend rooting will 
either have formed roots or be callused ready 
for their emission. I have always found Teas to 
root with more certainty in spring than at any 
other time. Select well-ripened wood iuit 
before growth begins, and plant the cuttings 
(which, so long as the base is moderately firm, 
may be of any size or length) in a bed of moist 
sawdust, resting on a bed of warm leaves or 
Cocoa fibre. The cuttings may be dibbled in, 
or, if firm enough, may be thrust in thickly, and 
no water, beyond a very light dewing over, will 
be required till roots appear, when they will be 
fit for potting off. This will probably be in 
about six weeks; it is not advisable to permit 
the roots to extend beyond half an inch. When 
potted, as soon as the young roots are visible is 
best, as then no check is experienced. Where 
there is a propagating house constantly at work. 
Tea Roses may be rooted at any time when 
good suitable wood can be obtained. They 
will root from single eyes if the wood from which 
they are cat possesses just the right condition 
of ripeness. Soft young shoots are liable to damp 
off; consequently they are useless. Cuttings 
put in daring March will make excellent flower¬ 
ing plants if well oared for by August. The 
best way of treating them is to plant them out 
as soon as well established in their pots and the 
weather has become warm. 

Transplanting. — Where the blooms are 
grown for cutting, the ground between the 
plants gets trampled very hard, and, in course 
of time, the plants appear to dwindle and 
become weak, especially in the case of dwarf 
Roses; and then transplanting to a new bed or 
lifting the plants—laying them in temporarily, 
and giving the old bed a thorough preparation 
by trenching in manure and fresh loam, or 
whatever else the soil may require to add new 
vigour to the plants—becomes necessary. This 
work should be done, as soon as the plants can 
be moved with safety, early in November. A 
dressing of wood ashes, or charred refuse, has 
a purifying effect on the soil. In replanting, 
many of the strongest specimens may be divided 
with ad vantage. Inis is a good way of increasing 
stock. 

Ro8hs with striped flowers, I have no 
doubt, will become common by-and-bye; indeed, 
the wonder is that more attention has not been 
paid to them. Pride of Reigate has in this 
way, apart from its stripes, no great merit as 
a flower—at least, such is the opinion I have 
formed of the specimens I have seen—bat it 
will doubtless be followed by others in the 
same way possessing points of greater excellence. 

_ E. H. 

Fragrant Roses.— It is a pity that in 
the great improvement of the Rose which 
has been effected of late years, the import¬ 
ance of fragrance has been lost sight of. Form 
and colour have been looked to, but would 
not development have gone on in respect to 
fragranoe as well, if it had been aimed at? 
Fragrance has not been a consideration at 
exhioitions ; it has not been a "point.” The 
result has been that it has become a neglected 
quality—which is exactly what might have been 
foreseen In the catalogues of some of the 
largest firms in the country^ fragranoe, it will 
be found* is hardly mentioned. Sometimes* 
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when a Rose is described which is pre-eminent 
for scent, that important quality is not referred 
to by so much as one word. True, we are not 
like Eastern nations in their fondness for sweet 
perfumes —our climate interferes ; we have colds 
in the head till the sense of smell becomes 
impaired. Nevertheless, it may be affirmed 
that, in regard to all flowers, fragrance is more 
appreciated by the general public than any 
other quality. What the lover of sweet flowers 
may hope for is, that the time will come when 
scentless Roses will be disqualified at Rose 
shows, and that in catalogues it may be plainly 
stated which are the flowers that are only faintly 
or not at all scented. Inexperienced persons 
fometimes suffer a great disappointment by 
finding that they have, when obtaining trees 
from some nursery, inadvertently chosen Roses 
which, to them, are only a beautiful fraud. It 
is not too much to say that, however beautiful a 
scentless Rose may be, it can be matched in 
beauty by one having the additional charm of 
fragrance. What is the “right of existence” 
of the imperfect flowers ? It is true they are 
not numerous, but the faintly-scented are 
very numerous, and they are not much better 
than scentless ones. May they cease to be, or, 
at least, cease to increase ; and, if all the good 
qualities of the queen of flowers are guarded 
and improved, she need, indeed, never fear a 
rival.—J. B. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

THE TOADFLAXES (LINARIAS). 

Among the Toadflaxes there are some very 
beautiful garden plants of annual and perennial 
duration, varying considerably in habit, from 
very dwarf alpines to tall, coarse plants. 
Among the alpine perennials the most desirable 
are the following :— 

The alpine Toadflax (L. alpina), from 
the Alps and Pyrenees, is found on 
moraines and debris of the mountains. It forms 
dense, dwarf, smooth and silvery tufts, covered 
with bluish-violet flowers, with two bosses of 
intense orange. Its habit is spreading, but 
neat and very dwarf, for it is rarely more than a 
few inches high. It is usually a biennial; but 
in favourable spots, both in a wild and culti¬ 
vated state, becomes perennial. Its duration, 
however, is not of so much consequence, as it 
sows itself freely, and it is one of the most 
charming subjects that we can allow to “go 
wild ” in sandy, gritty, and rather moist earth, 
or in chinks of rockwork. In moist districts, it 
will sometimes even establish itself in the gravel 
walks. It is readily increased from seed, which 
should be sown in early spring in cold frames, 
or in the places it is destined to embellish out- 
of-doors. L. pilosa and pallida are very dwarf, 
creeping plants with conspicuous purple 
blossoms ; both are very suitable for the rock 
garden, in moist spots where they can trail over 



The alpine Toadflax (Linarla alpina). 


the surface. L. origanifolia and its near ally, 
L. crassifolia, both of which are dwarf and have 
pretty purple flowers, are likewise suitable for 
the same purpose, as well as our common wild 
Ivy-leaved Toadflax (L. Cymbalaria), 
which drapes over many walls so gracefully. 
This last-named has a white and pretty varie¬ 
gated variety. The old plant itself would be 
fully described here were it not that it usually 
takes possession of old walls and other places 
suitable for its growth. The best of the taller 
kinds suitable for thg^prdpr or for naturalising 

*” Digitized by GOOfifiC 


The large yellow Toadflax (L. dalmatica), 
a really handsome plant, growing from 3 feet to 
5 feet high, with very glaucous foliage. It is 
much branched, and bears in summer a profusion 
of large, showy, sulphur-yellow blossoms. It 
thrives best in a light, well-drained soil in warm 
laces, and when once established can with 
ifficulty be eradicated. The Broom-leaved 
Toadflax (L. genistaefolia) is a similar, but much 
inferior, species, and also has yellow flowers. 

The Three Birds Toadflax (L. triornitho- 
phora) is a beautiful plant when well grown. When 
fully developed, it is from 1 foot to 1$ feet high, 
and bears large, purple, long-spurred flowers in 



The Three Birds Toadflax (Llnaria tiiornithophora). 

whorls of three. It is rather a delicate plant, 
and, though perennial, should be raised yearly 
from seed. L. triphylla is a similar plant. 

The purple Toadflax (L. purpurea), though 
not a showy plant, is well worth growing, as it 
thrives in dry places and is a capital subject 
for old walls. Even the common yellow Toad¬ 
flax (L. vulgaris) is worth cultivating, parti¬ 
cularly the singular and handsome Peloria 
variety, which has five spurs, and is remarkably 
curious as well as ornamental. 

The Hepatica-leaved Toadflax (L. hepati- 
cab folia) quickly covers a good space, and 
flowers freely. It may be said to be adapted 
for situations just the opposite of those which 
suit Sibthorpia. It will flourish on the drier 
rts of rockwork, provided its roots have 
en placed in a seam of good, rich loam. In 
less critical places, it will need no care beyond 
stopping as may be required. Small as its 
purple Snapdragon-like flowers are, they beset 
the flat herbage in such myriads as to render 
the plant quite a favourite. 

Some of the annual species are among 
the prettiest border flowers we have. All grow 
about 1 foot high, are profuse flowerers, very 
showy, and most effective when sown in broad 
masses. They should be sown in ordinary 
garden soil in early spring, and will then flower 
in July and August. 

The Netted-flowered Toadflax (L. reti¬ 
culata) has small purple flowers ; the variety 
aureo-purpurea is a charming plant, producing 
flowers in great variety, varying in colour from 
rose-purple to dark orange. L. bipartita, too, 
is a very variable species, the colours ranging 
from deep purple to white. L. Perezi has small 
yellow flowers ; L. maroccana, violet to pink ; 
and multipunctata, the dwarfest of the group, 
has black-spotted yellow flowers. 


17889 —Selection of Rosea.—Having a 
large collection of choice Roses in pots, I can 
give “ J. H. B.”the names of an excellent half- 
dozen to add to his list—viz : Edouard Gautier 
(canary-yellow), Madame Maurin (white), 
Souvenir de Gabrielle Drevet (peach—a very 
lovely Rose), Souvenir d’un Ami (pale pink), 
Madame Lambard (flesh), Souvenir de TfuSr^se 
Levet (crimson). These are all Tea Roses, 
which, as a rule, succeed far better in pots than 
do Hybrid Perpetuals. The latter snould be 
planted out as soon as received. The former 
may as well be kept in the pots until their spring 
bloom is over. In place of Gloire de Dijon— 
unless “J. H. B.” wants it as a climber—I 
should choose the new American Rose, Sunset, 
which is a capital bloomer, the colour being a 
rich yellow, between buff and orange.— 
H. J. B. f J 


IP0M.EA8 IN THE OFEN AIR. 

In Gardening, for June 5th, there was an in¬ 
teresting account of several varieties of Ipoimea. 
I have grown Ipom<eas myself for about seven 
years, and therefore my experience in reference 
to them may be interesting. Ipomacas are too 
seldom met with ; they are certainly, correctly 
speaking, greenhouse plants, and require a 
moderate degree of heat to induce them to pro¬ 
perly expand their blooms during the autumn 
months, their natural season of flowering; but 
this is no more than many other more com¬ 
monly-grown and less beautiful plants need, and 
it is very easy in most places to sow the seeds 
early, and by careful culture to get Ipomseas in 
bloom by the later summer months. Moreover, 
in most seasons several of the varieties may be 
successfully grown and flowered without the aid 
of glass (except for raising) in the open air—at 
least, in our southern and western counties. 
I have myself had good blooms of I. rubro- 
cmrulea in the open air in September and 
October just south of London, and this, too, on 
a heavy clay soil, though the situation was 
warm and sheltered. The blooms, under such 
circumstances, were, of course, not as large and 
well-finished as they would have been under 
glass, or in a warmer atmosphere; but the 
plants were not, in the case referred to, put out 
until rather late. If, however, the seed is sown 
in February or March, and the plants grown on 
carefully in pots inside until quite the end of 
May, then hardened and turned out into a bed 
of good soil on a sheltered southerly aspect, 
even the lovely I. rubro-coerulea, the latest to 
flower of any I have tried, will do well in any 
average summer. Other kinds that I have 
grown are I. limbata elegantissima, I. hedc- 
racea superba. I. rubro-coerulea alba, and 
I. Quamoclit. These are all well worth growing. 
The seed germinates readily in any fairly rich, 
light soil, such as a mixture of mellow loam, 
leaf-mould, or peat, and sand. Good drainage 
must be used, and it is well to give water very 
sparingly until the seeds are well up, as they are 
rather apt to decay if kept too moist. Too much 
heat should also be avoided, from 60 degs. to 
65 degs. being quite sufficient; moreover, these 
plants cannot be grown in too light a position, 
shade or gloom being fatal to them. The only 
insect with which they are troubled is red 
spider, which must be kept down by liberal 
culture and a proper amount of moisture. 

I. rubro-cqjrulea is, without doubt, the gem 
of the lot. Its strong, smooth stem, large, 
handsome heart-shaped, deep-green leaves 
(destitute of hairs), and abundant buds and 
blossoms, render it always a striking object, but 
its crowning glory is the exquisite colour of its 
flowers. As seedlings, the hue of the flowers 
varies somewhat, even if the soed is saved true ; 
and when one or more other varieties, such as I. 
limbata elegantissima (which I consider ranks 
next in beauty), are grown along with it, and 



The Ivy-leaved Toadflax (Llnaria Cymbalaria). 


seed is saved from these, they seem to become, to 
some extent, hybridised, at least in colour, and a 
range of the most exquisite blues, from lightest 
cobalt to deepest ultramarine, in some cases largely 
tinted with purple, is obtained, while the deli¬ 
cate white or whitish edges of the last-named 
variety afford an additional contrast. The 
white-flowered kinds are very handsome, but it 
is the richness, yet delicacy, of colour in tho 
blue-blossomed varieties that makes the Ipomieas 
remarkable. I cannot call to mind any other 
flower that reui be compared with them in this 
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respect; the blue of the Gentians is rich, bat 
op&que and heavy ; that of Delphiniums dull 
in contrast; and we must go to the sky itself, 
or the sea, to find anything to equal the tint of 
these Ipomaeas. I may add that I. rubro- 
coerulea with me frequently comes blotched and 
striped—sometimes heavily so—with rich car¬ 
mine ; this produces a striking effect. B. R. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS OUTDOORS. 
That success will attend the cultivation of 
these Begonias in the open ground, whether 
in beds by themselves or associated with other 
things, has long since been proved to the satis 
faction of those who have so tried them. But 
they are far from being so generally used in this 
way os their merits entitle them to be. There 
are few plants that possess so many properties 
that commend them for outdoor cultivation as 
tuberous Begonias. In the driest parts of the 
kingdom during dry summers, in several places 
where I have met with them, they have shown 
their ability to bear extreme dryness, as they 
had before shown their indifference to too much 
wet, the only difference being that, as nrght 
have been expected, they make shorter growth. 
But, as might easily have been foreseen, there 
is a great difference in the behaviour of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, just as with other plants that are 
used in the same way ; of zonal Pelargoniums, 
for instance, there are some varieties that 
are much superior to others for outdoor 
cultivation. As a rule, it may be taken 
for granted that the very large-flowered 
Begonias should be avoided for planting out-of- 
doors, for two reasons—first, because they do 
not produce a sufficient quantity of flowers, and, 
secondly, because the latter are liable to get 
knocked off in rough weather. The small- 
leaved, small-flowered varieties, with pointed, 
narrow petals, give the most even sheet of 
bloom ; but there are numbers of kinds with 
rounded petals and smallish flowers, such as 
may be selected from the produce of a good 
strain of teed, that are highly effective, espe¬ 
cially when various colours are associated 
together, comprising, as they do, various shades, 
from deep rosy-crimson, scarlet, pink, and 
blush, to white and yellow. There is little 
doubt that tuberous Begonias will ultimately 
be much more used than hitherto for planting 
out by those who hold on to flower gardens filled 
with summer bedders, and also in herbaceous 
beds and borders. In the latter, much may be 
effected with them to keep up a sufficient dis¬ 
play after the principal portion of the herba¬ 
ceous occupants are out of bloom. In very hot, 
dry seasons, when many of the herbaceous 
plants are half-roasted to death, they will be 
especially useful. One thing that commends 



Toadflax (Linaria multi punctata). (See p 386.) 


them to those who have little accommodation 
for ordinary bedding plants is, that there is no 
difficulty in wintering them. All that the 
tubers reauire is to be stored out of the reach 
of frost, like Potatoes, and os soon as they 
show signs of starting into growth in spring, 
to be put in little pots, ana stood in a cold 
frame, with a mat or two over them on frosty 
nights ; they should be planted out when danger 
from frost is over. Their continuity of flowering, 
all through the summer and autumn until frost 
comes, is not the least of their merits. B. 

The Hollyhock as a town plant.— 
“ J. C. C.” (page 352), wants to know if Holly¬ 
hocks succeed in town,- gardens, and ,t if so, 
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why ? Most undoubtedly they are among the 
best town plants we have, and will flourish any¬ 
where, however smoky the atmosphere, if they 
only receive liberal treatment from first to last. 
This fact I have been trying to make known for 
years past, but appear to have failed—in this 
instance, at least. I have myself grown Holly¬ 
hocks in several places in and near London, 
from Bermondsey outwards, and have never yet 
failed with them in any case. Certainly I have 
never had, or seen, the dreaded “fungus” on 



Gold and purple Toadflax (Linaria reticulata var. aureo- 
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any plants in town gardens, so that there may 
be, and probably is, something in the idea that 
the smoke acts as a preventive or antidote, 
though I must confess this has never struck me 
before. When in Bermondsey I never saw the 
disease; at Dulwich it appeared, though only 
in a mild form, and was soon got rid of; but 
on some ground five or six miles away from 
the bricks and mortar (say, the four-mile circle), 
we got it badly, though this may have been 
caused simply by drought and weeds, from 
both of which the plants at one time unavoid¬ 
ably suffered. Only a short time ago I noticed 
some very good plants, which were, however, 
mostly single-flowered, in Bunhill-fields. There 
was no disease on them as far as I could ascer¬ 
tain, and in Finsbury-park (only just outside 
the circle) there have this summer been some 
very fine and clean examples, in spite of a 
decided want of moisture. To do well, these 
grand flowers must absolutely have a deep, rich 
soil to grow in, and liberal treatment through 
out. My own idea is that the fungus is simply 
the result of dryness, starvation, aud neglect; 
but I may be a little out in this. At any rate, 
I know that, with good treatment, Hollyhocks 
may be grown os well, or very nearly so, in any 
town garden, worth the name, as in the country. 
Seedlings only should be employed. Seed from 
a good source will produce a large proportion 
of fine double blooms.—B. C. R. 

Double Potentillas as button-hole 
flowers. —The flowers of these are better 
adapted for button-holes than those of many 
plants of similar character ; the blossoms are 
fairly double, and not too large, and, when they 
are properly mounted with one of their own 
leaves, few button-hole bouquets look better. 
There is a good variety of colours among them, 
including a golden yellow, and various shades 
of deep crimson. Anyone who has an open 
position to give them, where the soil is fairly 
heavy and deep, can grow these Potentillas. 
Strong plants, put in in October, flower well 
the next summer, and they last several weeks 
in good condition.— Somerset. 

Sweet Williams on the Grass.—1 
should not have considered Sweet Williams 
very suitable for naturalising amongst herbage, 
but they appear to be quite at home where the 
Grass does not grow very strongly. For several 
years past 1 have remarked some plants grow¬ 
ing in the herbage in the partial shade of some 
Oak trees, and they not only grow and flower 
well, but seedlings come up here and there, so 
that in time they are likely to abundantly 
occupy a position into which they first came 


in an accidental manner. I should not have 
thought that they would have flowered so well 
in the shade, which is, however, by no means 
dense. When in bloom, they looked very 
pretty, the various colours showing up much 
better on the green Grass than when the plants 
grew on the bare earth. The fact that these 
Bhowy flowers will succeed under such circum 
stances, will probably be as new to many of 
your readers as it was to me. I have thought 
it worthy of a note because there are so many 

§ laces where similar positions to the one here 
escribed occur, and where so few summer 
blooming plants will do well.—J. C., Surrey. 

Caterpillars on double Rockets.— 

Those who do not succeed with these desirable 
flowers as they would like to, and those who have 
found them to be more tiresome than usual 
of late years, may find out all or part of 
the cause by a close examination of the young 
leaves. These will be seen to be badly eaten, 
in some cases totally, by young active cater- 

I nllars ; many are rolled in the half-destroyed 
eaves, others are quite free. I noticed a similar 
pest on these plants in the spring of this year, 
and so persistent are these attacks on the 
Rockets that I am sure it should form part of 
the regular cultural treatment of these plants 
to periodically seek and destroy the caterpillars. 
There can be little doubt that some such pests 
as these are responsible for the difficulties ex¬ 
perienced in keeping some things in a healthy 
state, and it is quite certain to my mind that if 
I did not look after these caterpillars now, the 
want of new and well-developed crowns would 
find me minus blooming plants next spring ; 
indeed, many roots are rotting from the check 
they have suffered by leaf grazing.—J. W. 

17885.—Planting shaded garden.— 
Most kinds of spring-flowering bulbs would do 
well in the position mentioned. Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Tulips, Scillas, and the more robust 
habited of the Daffodils, such as the Tenbv, 
Horsfieldi, nanus, and the large double, would 
be quite at home there. Lilies would do well 
amongst the Rhododendrons, and such kinds as 
speciosum, the Tiger, the Orange, testaceum, 
and the Martagon, have an admirable appear 
ance planted in groups, and do better than in 
the full open, if the Bhade of the trees is not 
dense. Peri winkles, both green-leaved and 
variegated, are suitable, and we have seen 
Hellebores and Hepaticas thriving well in the 
partial shade of trees. Primroses will be quite 
at home there ; also Polyanthuses. They will 
sow themselves, and come up readily with no 
more care than is necessary to keep them free 
from coarse weeds. Patches of the hardy Cycla- 




The Cloven-flowered Toadflax (L. bipartita). (See p. 886. 

men, especially hedenefolium, look well, as this 
plant carpets the soil with handsome variegated 
foliage through the winter, and throws up an 
abundance of beautiful blooms at this time of 
year. The St. John’s Wort and Spircea japonica 
and rosea are also shade-loving subjects. We 
should say, too, that Violas and Pansies would 
succeed, as they rather like a little shade in the 
hot, summer weather.— J. Cornhill. 

17795.—Growing Violas. —As the plants 
were not set out till June, it is probable that 
they did not become sufficiently established 
before the dry weather came. For a continuous 
4 i YnTo r i 
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display through the summer, either cuttings 
should be put in in summer, or old plants should 
be divided in autumn. These will give good, 
free, young plants, that will have the freshness 
of youth in them daring the summer months. 
They should be setout about the middle of March, 
so as to get good root- hold by the time they 
are required to make a good show.—J. C. B. 

17740.— Lobe'ia cardinalis —This can¬ 
not be depended on to stand the winter out-of- 
doors, for, although it is beyond dispute hardy, 
it is liable to disappear in a manner that seems 
almost incomprehensible. The source of decay 
lies in a kind of rust, probably a species of 
fungus, which attacks the deshy roots just at 
the time when the foliage decays. This rust 
comes with the heavy autumnal rains, and the 
plants are, in a general way, irretrievably in¬ 
jured before winter fairly sets in, which is 
sufficient proof that it is not cold that causes 
the mischief. Although this disease would 
appear to be generated by humidity, it declares 
itself in soils of a light and well-drained nature. 
I have found it as troublesome on a breezy hill¬ 
side, in a thin layer of loam on chalk, as in 
low-lying situations ; and this points to the con¬ 
clusion that this fungoid disease is natural to 
some localities, whilst in others it is entirely 
absent. The remedy was indicated to me by 
a French gardener, Who grew this Lobelia better 
than anyone I ever knew. He certainly took a 
considerable amount of pains, but his beds were 
so fine during July and August as to warrant the 
expenditure of labour incurred in their produc¬ 
tion. As soon as the foliage decayed, the plants 
were lifted, carefully washed, and, wherever any 
brown spots on the roots were perceived, they 
were cut away with a sharp knife. They were 
then put into small pots in light soil, and were 
plunged in a gentle hotbed. In the course of 
two or three weeks they made fresh roots, 
which were followed by the production of some 
new foliage. They were wintered in a cold 
frame, and were planted out about the end 
of March, in well-stirred, enriched soil. En¬ 
couraged by a mulch of decayed manure and 
liberal waterings in dry weather, they threw up 
flower-stems 4 feet in height. I would advise 
this treatment, or a modification of it, to be 
adopted wherever this Lobelia is found to go 
off in winter. Do not delay the work until 
winter comes, but take them up the moment the 
stems turn yellow. Wash the roots, and lay 
them in a cold frame in light soil. If they 
are laid in moist soil, they will probably need 
no water through the winter. On no account 
should they be coddled, but plenty of air 
should be given night and day; indeed, the air 
need never be taken off, unless there is some¬ 
thing else of a more tender nature with them. 
The great point is to cause the emission of new 
fibres, which will preserve the roots from the 
attacks of the canker.—J. C. B. 

17835. —Night-blooming Stock.— If 
u M. S. P.” refers to what is generally known 
as the “ Evening-scented Stock,” he will find 
no difficulty in its culture in inland localities. 
I have here (Stoke Newington) had a quantity 
in full bloom for the past two months, from seed 
sown in the open ground in April, and in 
different aspects, some of the plants having the 
full rays of the sun upon them the greater part 
of the day, and some getting no sun whatever 
until after 4 p.m. ; both positions ' mm to 
suit equally well. The perfume does not appear 
to be as strong inland as at the seaside ; at feast, 
this is the case with mine.—T. S. T. 


Liquid-manure filter.— The way I made 
mine was as fdbpi I procured a large spirit- 
cask, and at tlflrbottom inserted a good-sized 
straight cooper’s tap ; then filled the tub about 
one-tnird with broken flower-pots and pan- 
cheons, brick-ends, Ac. ; on these, placed straw, 
about 4 inches, or, better still, matting. I put 
in manure, soot, and water, and had the soap¬ 
suds put in every week. When I draw it off— 
which anyone can do without soiling the fingers— 
it is like bottled stout; and, another advantage, 
there is on the flower-pots none of that sediment 
which used to accumulate with my old system 
of making liquid manure.—C. H. Smith, 
Kibworth llarcourt. 

The “ Garden AnnuaL”— Gardeners should at 
onoe communicate any changes of address to the editor of 

this, or corrections cannot be made for the new edition._ 

Address, Editor, “Garden Annual/* 87, Southampton- 
Street, Strand, W.C, 
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Extracts from garden diary, from September 21th 
to October 2nd* 

Tied perennial Asters; we have a nice collection of these,' 
and find them useful for cutting in autumn. Gathered 
seed-pods of Stocks, single Dahlias, Petunias, and other 
flowering plants. Picked over edging and carpet plants ; 
we want to keep these as neat and trim as possible till the 
frost comes. Looked over Pelargonium beds to remove 
dead leaves and flowers; potted up all the ohoioe tricolor 
varieties for stock. Transplanted several specimens of Ever¬ 
greens to open a vista through a shrubbery. Put in a 
hand-lightful of cuttings of the Golden Irish Tew under 
a north wall, using peat and sand ; all such things will 
strike now in a close frame, or under a light or bell-glass. 
Box cuttings will root readily without glass. Auoubas do 
better in the oloee atmosphere of a frame. Removed the 
ties altogether from the earliest budded Roses. Gathered 
all the ripe Tomatoes from open air plants, and removed 
every spray or leaf that would obstruct the light from late 
fruit. Looked over several trees of late Peaohes, to still 
further dear the fruits from projecting foliage. Removed 
a few overhanging leaves from some bunohes of white 
Muscadine Grapes on south wall, to give a fuller exposure. 

Trenched over a piece of land to make a new plantation 
of bush fruits. Thioned out still further the young Rasp¬ 
berry canes to permit of a full exposure down to the 
ground; the reason why Raspberry canes so frequently 
bear fruit only at the ends of tne canes is that the bottoms 
are generally too much shaded by useless growth to ripen; 
of late years we have left our Raspberries thinner, and, as 
a oonsequence, they grow stouter, and do not require so 
much support and they bear finer and better fruit. 
Potted up Paris Daisies and Tree Carnations. 

Potted bulbs for forcing; single Hyacinths are best for 
this work, both for glasses ana pot culture. Tulips are 
very good for outting, as well as for shaking out and plac¬ 
ing in vases for the rooms; to have Hyaoinths and Tulips 
in flower at Christmas, they should be potted now. 
Plunged the pots in ashes, where they will remain till the 
pots are getting full of roots—about five or six weeks 
usually suffices for this. Moved Primulas from cold frames 
to shelves in greenhouse ; Cineraria* will remain In frame 
some time longer. Repotted early Plum-trees in orchard- 
house, shifting into larger pots ; this is the last shift they 
will have; after this, we shall keep them going some years 
with top-dressi ngs. Gathered several kinds of Pears' and 
Apples ; all the principal keeping fruits will remain on the 
trees some time longer yet, as the season is backward. 
Carted in a stook of loam for potting and border making. 
Pruned pot Vines intended for forcing, the kinds being 
Blaok Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling, leaving them 0 feet 
long; shall plunge the pots in a bed of leaves, and train 
the Vines to a trellis near the glass when the time oomes. 
Moved a number of plants of Dendrobium nobUe from oool 
house, where they have been resting, to stove. Moved 
Begonias from pit to intermediate house, to forward them 
for blooming by-and-bye. Shifted forcing Pelargoniums 
into their flowering pots. We now use a little heat in 
vineries, where late Grapes are nearly ripe, to finish them 
off and ripen the wood, and ventilate freely night and day. 
Pulled off all the Figs on the trees intended for forcing, as 
we have plenty in the open air yet 


Greenhouse. 

Cinerarias. —Late-sown plants of Cinerarias 
should now be moved to the pots in which they 
are intended to flower. For ordinary purposes, 
it is a mistake to give them so much root-room 
as they often get; 6-inch pots will be found 
large enough, provided the plants are supplied 
with manure-water to keep up the requisite 
fertility in the soil, which, with hungry, free- 
rooting subjects like these, soon gets exhausted, 
even if made as rich in the first instance aB it is 
ssffe to have it ; for though, in the c&sa of 
Cinerarias, a deal of manure may be used in the 
compost in which their roots are placed, there is 
a limit beyond which it is not well to go. Good 
turfy loam, such as has lain together long 
enough to admit of the grassy fibre losing its 
vitality, answers best for them. In this con¬ 
dition it is better than when further decom¬ 
position has taken place. About a fifth part of 
well-rotted manure should be added, and an equal 
portion of leaf-mould, both of which should 
be sifted. Before passing these materials 
through the sieve, it is well that they should in 
all cases have been spread out so as to get dry 
enough to expel worms, which are almost in¬ 
variably present in them in such numbers that 
it is difficult to remove them by hand-picking, 
and if the plants are potted in soil in which 
worms exist, they quickly work It down among 
the drainage material, and thus prevent the 
water from passing through it; the roots then 
cannot continue in a healthy condition. In 
potting, press the soil moderately firm, but do 
not make it so solid as required for things of a 
more slow-growing nature. See that the {Hants 
are quite free from their principal enemy—green 

* The “ Extracts ” published thus year iu 
oompiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Reader® south and north will make such allow- 
anoes of time as are rendered neoeeeary by the dletanoe 
of their localities from this oonnty. Speaking genwaHy, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south ooast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direotion, between the Midlands and the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published in former years nde n e d - 
move asoeoiaUv to the home counties. 


fly; as wherever this parasite gets established in 
quantity on Cinerarias, no after attention will 
make up for the injury done, as they cause the 
lower leaves to lose their vitality prematurely, 
and those in course of formation curl up where 
the insects are present. Cinerarias are impa¬ 
tient of severe applications of Tobacco smoke, 
and the freer the growth the more susceptible 
are the plants to injury from it; consequently, 
it is safer to dip them in Tobacco-water, and, 
if care is taken by keeping a constant look-oat 
for the aphides, they will be detected before 
many plants are affected, in which way it is 
easy to destroy them. A cold frame, or shallow 
pit, where the plants can be stood on a bed of 
fine coal ashes, with their heads close to the 
gloss, is the best place for them, so long as they 
can be kept secure from frost. The frames 
should be in an open place, away from the 
darkening influence of trees or buildings, as 
when these and other qaick-growing stock are 
stood where there is any deficiency of light, the 
leaves invariably get drawn np weak, their 
appearance is spoilt, their ability to flower being 
likewise impaired. 

Chrysanthemums.— The character that these 
plants have for being easily managed has some¬ 
thing to do with the indifferent state they are 
often seen in. They will bear much ill-usage 
without being killed outright; bat there is a 
wide difference in quantity and quality be¬ 
tween the bloom that well-managed plants pro¬ 
duce, and that forthcoming where they are 
comparatively neglected. Instead of attempt¬ 
ing to grow a larger number than there happens 
to oe house room for when the time for taking 
them under glass arrives, amateurs will find it 
better to limit the number that they cultivate. 
One of the essentials to the well-being of Chrys¬ 
anthemums is to see that they never want for 
water from the time the cuttings are struck. 
As a natural consequence, when the buds 
begin to form, the pots get filled with roots, 
ana any deficiency of root moisture gives the 
plants a check that affects their flowering, and 
also causes the lower leaves to turn yellow and 
fall off; when this happens much of their beauty 
is destroyed. The practice of some growers is 
not to begin giving manure water until the buds 
are fairly set, others use it from the time the 
roots get well hold of the soil after the plants 
have been pat in the pots in which they are in¬ 
tended to flower. I have tried both courses 
and find the latter best, as plants that have 
been fed liberally all along will produce 
more flowers than those from which the 
mannrial stimulants are withheld until 
more progress has been made. Continue to give 
manure-water regularly until the plants come 
into bloom, applying it, as before advised, 
stronger than it would be safe to give it to 
most thingp. See that the plants are not so 
close together as to prevent light and air 
reaching them. If the pots are plunged in 
or stood on any material into which the roots 
can descend, they should be frequently turned 
round to prevent the destruction of roots that 
will occur if they have got much hold, when 
the plants have to be taken indoors. When 
suckers spring np from the oollar, these should 
be constantly removed, for it is essential that 
all the strength should now be directed to the 
development of the flower buds. As soon as 
these are large enough to be got hold of, they 
should be thinned. This may seem a tedious 
operation, but q little practice will enable any¬ 
one to soon go ojrer a piant. The labour is well 
bestowed, as when the flowers are limited to 
something like the number the plants can perfect, 
they will not only look better, bat the flowers, 
having greater substance, will last considerably 
longer. It is difficult to indicate definitely to 
what extent the bud thinning shonld be carried, 
as some varieties are able to perfect a much 
larger number of flowers than others; but it 
may be taken as a rule, that the bigger the 
flowers of any variety naturally grow to, the 
fewer it shonld be allowed to carry. In any 
case, one-fourth or one-fifth of the number 
of buds formed will be enough to leave. 
Plants of varieties producing the largest 
flowers that are strong and occupy 10-inch or 
11-inch pots, will carry ten or twelve blooms 
good enough for cutting or ordinary decorative 
use. The medium-sized sorts will bear two or 
three times asxnany. Staking and tying should 
now be Carried out, and each plant should 
receive as much support as will be required to 
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keep it fairly in shape, without any anproaoh to 
formality. The flat Mushroom-heaaed shape, 
often seen in specimens of these plants that are 
exhibited, is better avoided, as it is as unnatural 
as anything can be; and, besides, plants so 
trained take an extravagant amount of 
room. Keep them quite free from aphides. 
It will probably soon be necessary to take 
Chrysanthemums indoors, and if not perfectly 
clean when housed, the insects give a good deal 
of trouble afterwards. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. — These plants 

f row fast when the weather begins to get cool. 

hose that were raised from seed sown early, 
and have been pricked off into pans or boxes, 
will now require to be placed singly in 3-inch or 
4-inch pots. At this potting, give them good 
loam that has been passed through a sieve, 
with some thoroughly rotten manure and leaf- 
mould, also sifted, and sand in proportion to 
the nature of the loam. Pot moderately, but 
not too firmly, and stand the plants in a frame 
exposed to the full light. Plants raised from 
later sowings will be large enough for pricking 
off; put them 2 inches or 3 inches apart. Let 
these also have plenty of light, but a little less 
air for a week or so, until the roots begin to 
move. These plants not only like a damp 
bottom to stand on, but likewise require the 
atmosphere kept moderately moist; when the 
edges of the leaves have pearly drops on them 
in the mornings, it is a sign that they get that 
which they like; consequently, the ashes on 
which they stand must be kept constantly damp. 
What has been said of Cinerarias, in respect of 
the necessity for keeping them quite free from 
aphides, equally applies to Calceolarias. When 
the insects affect young plants of Calceolaria, 
the leaves clinging, as they do, so closely to the 
soil it is very difficult to destroy them by fumi¬ 
gation. In their case dipping in Tobacco-water 
will be found the best remedy. 

Humea Rlegans. —The presence in the green¬ 
house of a few examples of this plant, when in 
flower, daring the summer, does much to take off 
the objectionable flat appearance of the ordinary 
low-growing stock. If plants raised from seed 
sown in spring are not already in good-sued 
pots, no time should be lost in shifting them on ; 
7-inch or 8-inch pots will be large enough. 
Loam, well enriched, answers best for this 
Humea in all stages of its growth. The plants 
should have a light position. After this time, 
they will be better in a greenhouse, near the 

S lasa, either at the front or end of the house, or 
there happens to ba a shelf over the path, 
this will suit them, as here they will receive the 
light they require, and also have a free circula¬ 
tion of air around them. 

Hydrangeas. —These plants can be had in 
beautiful condition by striking well-ripened 
shoots of the current season’s growth now. They 
should consist of three or four joints; remove 
the lower leaves, insert the cuttings singly in 
3-inch or 4-inch pots, filled with sandy soil. If 
possible, a little bottom heat should be given 
them, and their tope kept cool, so that the buds 
may not be excited into growth, as, if this occurs, 
It will prevent their flowering. Kept moist, 
they will soon root, the leaves retained falling 
off in the ordinary oourse, leaving the shoot 
with a prominent bud at the point. Through 
the autumn, let the soil be a little moist, and 
keep the plants out of the reach of frost. 
Before they are started in the spring, move 
them into 6-inch pots, using good, rich soil. 
They will bear a little forcing, or may be 
allowed to come on in a greenhouse temperature. 
So treated, they will make large heads on short 
stems, and be very effective for many weeks. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Roses from cuttings.— All kinds of Roses 
will root freely now from cuttings of the firm 
young wood, with or without a heel of the old 
wood attached. The cuttings should be from 
6 inches to 8 inches long, and should be cut 
across with a sharp knife just beneath a joint. 
It will be an advantage to plant the cuttings in 
a cold frame with lights, though it is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary, as they will succeed very well 
In the open, hooped over, and a mat thrown 
over them, to shelter from the sun when it is 
hot. The cuttings should be planted firmly in 
a bed of loam, enriched with leaf-mould or old 
manure, burying them from half to two-thirds 
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of their length. They must be kept moist, 
though not deluged. I have had some success 
in rooting Roses from outtings by laying them 
in by the heel thickly, as soon as made, under a 
north wall in the shade, and not disturbing 
them until they had begun to oallus. By that 
time we should be able to distinguish those that 
would grow from those that would not, and 
some little time is gained. When frost comes, 
sprinkle some litter over the cuttings to shelter 
them from its effects, if it should be severe. 
Manetti stocks may yet be budded, if the bark 
will work, though all such work should be done 
as soon as possible now. Place the buds low 
down by removing a little Boil. All these late 
buds will, of course, remain dormant through 
the winter, but they will break away strongly 
in spring. 

Standard trees— such as Thoms, Labur¬ 
nums, Hollies, Rhododendrons, Ac.—help to 
relieve heavy, dumpy masses ef shrubs, and 
they may also sometimes be advantageously 
used to give elevation quickly to meagrely-fur¬ 
nished places. Any kind of tree may be made 
to assume this particular shape by pruning. The 
other day I came across a couple of specimens 
of the Purple Beech, pruned to form round- 
headed trees on tall, straight stems. One of 
the handsomest standard trees I know of, and 
the shape is perfectly natural to it, is the Golden 
Willow. The growth of the Willow is very free 
and graceful, and the Golden Willow, when 
leafless, is very ornamental. Strong cuttings, 
planted and trained to a single stem, will soon 
become effective. 

Wallflowers that were sown early in 
summer for spring blooming, should be trans¬ 
planted now, and if the position they are to 
occupy is not ready for them, prick them out 
temporarily to be making roots. 

The Autumn Crocuses will Boon be making 
their appearance. The wonder is that so little 
is done with them. They are rather more ex¬ 
pensive than the spring-flowering species ; but 
C. speciosus, one of the very finest autumn 
kinds, may be bought for one penny each, and 
C. sativus at about Is. 6d. per 100. 

Fruit Garden. 

What is a spur?— A yonthfut correspondent 
said the other day that he did not know what a 
“ spur” was when the word was applied to a 
part of a fruit tree. There are several kinds of 
spurs, and they are divided into two classes— 
tne artificial and natural. The latter form of 
themselves on the sides of the branches, but the 
artificial spurs are created by pruning. If we 
leave a young shoot of Apricot or Plum full 
length, the following season short spurs will 
be thrown out that will produce blossoms with¬ 
out any pruning. And when we prune back the 
young breast wood in summer on trained trees, we 
are creating spurs which may or may not pro¬ 
duce blossoms. The spur system, as applied to 
Vines, means cutting back the young Bhoots 
which have borne the bunches of Grapes, when 
the leaves fall to the main stem, just leaving 
a short spur to provide buds for the next year’s 
wood. If we look closely now at the spurs of our 
hardy fruits we shall be able to recognise the 
character of the two kinds of buds with which 
they are furnished—the wood buds being pro¬ 
vided with a sharp point, whilst the blossom 
buds are round ana plump. 

The codlin moth.— Apples are falling now 
in a good many gardens and orchards, and if the 
fallen fruit are cut through it will be seen that each 
Apple contains, or has recently contained, a small 
maggot, which is the larva of the codlin moth, 
snathe presence of this maggot in the fruit has 
been the cause of its premature downfall. A 
good many Apples are annually spoiled by these 
maggots, and one of the best means of eradi¬ 
cating the pest is to gather up all the fallen 
Apples daily, and either use or destroy them in 
some way, so as to destroy the insect they con¬ 
tain. But the Apples must be picked up 
promptly or the insects will have crawled out 
and hidden themselves. Another way of reduc¬ 
ing their numbers is to place hay-bands or to 
Wrap old rags round the stems of the trees. 
By-and-bye the insects will crawl up the stems, 
and creep for shelter under the oovers, where 
they may be easily destroyed. 

Planting fruit trees.— Those who are 
thinking of planting young fruit trees should 
trench, or otherwise prepare the site, so as to 
be ready to plant when {he leaves fall, as not 


only does the early planter get the pick of the 
nursery, but trees that are planted get estab¬ 
lished early. In selecting the kinds to plant, 
we want to know what succeed best in any 
particular district, and to plant duplicates of 
such kinds. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Trenching vacant land. —As fast as the 
summer crops are cleared off, trench or ridge up 
the land. If of a retentive nature, manure may 
be given ; if light, apply the manure during the 
spring cultivation. This is a good time to try 
to increase the depth of poor, shallow land, by 
wheeling on to it anything and everything cal¬ 
culated to benefit or deepen its staple. The 
crops on deeply - moved land are always 
superior, because they are exposed to fewer 
checks from drought, or damp, or frost. Any 
garden or other refuse should be buried in the 
bottom of the trenches, though I should not bury 
cuttings of wood, as they may some time in the 
future generate fungus. In connection with 
trenching, 

Burning clay, if the land be cold and wet, 
may be advantageously carried on, and the ashes 
arising therefrom should be spread over the 
surface and forked in with a dressing of 
manure, shortly after Christmas, There is no 
doubt that burning some of the clay and apply¬ 
ing it to the surface of heavy land at the present 
season is an operation of the greatest value, and, 
it may be done at a small cost. 

Forcing French Beans. —Those who wish 
to have a supply of French Beans through the 
autumn should plant some in boxes or pots and 
place them in a light position under glass, in a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. Those that 
were planted on a south border, with the inten¬ 
tion of affording protection, to give a late supply, 
should have the frames placea over them, and 
the lights handy. 

Early Asparagus— The bed of Asparagus 
for the earliest forced crop should shortly have 
the tops cut down, to force the crowns to rest. 
To obtain Asparagus by the end of November, 
the forcing-bed should be Btarted by the middle 
of October. 

Autumn Cucumbers. —Plants, in houses, 
rapidly filling the trellis should not have the 
leaders stopped till the end of the rafter is 
nearly reached. The side shoots may be pinched 
one leaf beyond the fruit. I am convinced that 
it would be an advantage to give autumn and 
winter Cucumbers more space. Some years ago 
I permitted, as an experiment, a single plant to 
fill a whole house ana its development, and the 
corresponding fruitfulness, was wonderful. 

General work. —Earth up Celery, plant 
Cabbages, LettuceB, and Endives. Take up 
Potatoes. Remove a few of the bottom leaves 
from Brussels Sprouts, where thick, to let in 
the light and air to ripen the Btems. If any of 
the Broccoli are standing thickly, half of the 
plants may be removed and planted elsewhere ; 
the moving will tend to harden them. Cucum¬ 
bers in frames will require but little water now, 
and should be kept closer, to economise warmth. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Preparing for winter. —It is now high time 
for everything to be in readiness for the housing 
of all the greenhouse and tender bedding plants, 
for even in the South of England we cannot 
depend on the weather holding up after the end 
of September at latest. And even if untroubled 
by frost or snow, the cold rains that we almost 
always experience some time in the autumn do 
almost as much harm to tender plants exposed 
to their influence. But before bringing any 
fresh stuff in, the greenhouse must receive a 
thorough turning out and cleansing. Remove 
all movable plants outside, and, unless 
the house is to be painted, wash the 
whole of the walls, glass, and woodwork 
with warm water, in which a little extract 
of soap has been dissolved. Remove all oob- 
webs, dead leaves—every speck of dirt, in fact, 
and leave the house, floor included, as neat and 
clean as a new pin. If insects, especially mealy 
bug, or thrips, have been troublesome, it will be 
advisable to fumigate the house heavily, on two 
or three successive days, with Tobacco-paper, 
or cloth, if there are climbers or any permanent 
plants remaining; or, if everything can be cleared 
out, with sulphur, whieh will be almost certain 
to destroy any kind of life it reaches, be It 
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animal or vegetable. Clean over and tie up 
eaoh plant aa it ia brought in, and thna obtain a 
fair start, with everything dean and healthy, 
for the winter. All broken glasa should, of 
oourse, be repaired, flues deaned out, and 
boilers and pipes got in readiness for the winter’s 
work. One of the things that first require a little 
warmth, among ordinary subjects, are the fine 
varieties of 

Coleus; and the best and brightest kinds 
are invariably the most tender. These ought 
to be placed in a gentle heat at once, 
for if even chilled, not to say touched 
by frost, at this season, vigour is gone, 
and they will probably die before spring, if 
not at once. Old or large plants do not keep 
well, but late-struck cuttings, now in 3£-inoh 
or 5-inch pots, or, better still, cuttings put in 
three or four weeks ago, are almost certain to 
survive, if not subjected to a lower temperature 
than 60 degs. or 55 degs. These are so easily 
increased m spring, with the aid of warmth, 
that a large stock may then be obtained from 
a few small plants. 

Camellias swelling their flower-buds should 
be assisted by a dose of soot-water, or some 
other weak liquid manure, given twice a-week. 
If supplied too strong, or too often, it will do 
more harm than good. Both these and Azaleas, 
as well as Epacris, and other fine-rooted, hard- 
wooded plants, should be got under cover at 
once. 

Seed lino Calceolarias (herbaceous) and 
Cinerarias are now growing fast. Prick them 
off as required, and tne most forward Cinerarias 
should be potted off singly. The Calceolarias 
winter best in boxes, if not too large. Keep them 
clean and fairly moist. Chinese Primulas will 
now be better without any shade; the best 
place for them—those for early blooming espe¬ 
cially—is on a shelf near the glass in an airy 
house; but do not let them want for water at 
any time, an evenly and moderately moist con¬ 
dition of the soil being an essential condition. 
One of the showiest ana best greenhouse plants 
at this time of the year is ValTota purpurea, the 
Scarborough Lily. I do not recommend this for 
very Bmoky places, but in all suburban gardens 
it can be grown well, with a little care. 

Out-of-doors keep everything neat and tidy; 
tie up tall and straggling plants, cut away 
useless or superfluous growth, pull out annuals 
that are past their best, remove all dead leaves, 
and thus, with Grass nicely cut and gravel 
rolled, the season of enjoyment may (with fine 
weather) be prolonged some time yet, and the 
most be made of what flowers are left. It is, 
a rule, not of much use to sow annuals in 
autumn in towns, but a few Cornflowers 
(Centaurea Cyanua) may be put in where a cold 
frame can be placed over them in bad weather. 

_ B. C. R. 

17806. — Grass - grown walks. — If 
**G. E. B.” will take arsenic and common soda, 
in the proportion of 1 lb. of the former to £ lb. 
of the latter, and boil for one hour, he will find 
that it will keep his gravel clean for two years. 
In my case, 7 lb. arsenic and 3 lb. common sods, 
boiled in 20 gallons of water, and diluted with 
60 gallons or 70 gallons more, and put on with 
a rose-can, keep free of weeds nearly 300 square 
yards of gravel. I have put it to a most severe 
test, as, in 1881, I took a house which had been 
unoccupied for six years, when I found the 
gravel to be hardly distinguishable from the 
lawn. I am now just going to dress the gravel, 
which showed no weeds, until within tne last 
few weeks, since the last application, in the 
spring of 1884. Salt causes Grass to grow, 
alter an interval, with redoubled vigour. I 
think it is advisable to keep a copper especially 
for the purpose, on account of the poisonous 
nature of one of the ingredients. I mike a fire in 
the garden, and sling my copper over it. To 
each tinful taken out of this copper I add three 
tins of water from the pump, and apply at onoe. 
-S. P. S. 

17811.—Liquid ammonia for slugs,—I cannot 
■ay whether tne diluted ammonia will kill slugs in day, as 
1 have none of the latter to deal with. I think, however, 
It would penetrate as deep as the slug, and, If so, would 
oertainly kill it. As I mentioned in my first oommunioa- 
Hon, it killed them under Fyrethrums, where I could aee 
none. I should not think it a preventive of slugs: but 
it is oertainly fatal where it touohee them.—J. B. 

Files and plants.— I find that Musk plants, plaoed 
in a kitchen or other room, will keep all kinds of flies 


away, and also, if put round Rose-trees, will keep the 
green Alee at a distance.—Ron pit. i 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTING OUT CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Many persons entertain the idea that only pot 
culture and glass roofs will produce a good 
display of Chrysanthemums, and if the flowers 
are grown only for exhibition in the form of 
single flowers, I admit that these are necessary. 
But growers, in the majority of cases, require 
something more than one or two blooms from a 
plant after twelve months’ attention, and I can 
safely say that, since adopting the planting-out 
of our stock, both for pot plants and cut flowers, 
we get very many more blooms than we oould 
ever obtain from plants confined to pots all the 
season, and with but very little labour in the 
way of watering and other cultural details. 
For producing healthy plants for the conserva¬ 
tory, or for room decoration, or for cut flowers for 
ordinary floral decoration, I can strongly recom¬ 
mend the folio wing plan of culture: As soonas the 
plants cease flowering, they are cut down—for if 
under glass, the old tops tend to draw up the 
young shoots weakly, whereas they must be 
kept as robust as possible ; but those left out-of- 
doors will be benefited by the old tops being 
laid over the crowns to shelter them, and during 
severe weather some evergreen branches should 
be added, as, although Chrysanthemums are 
quite hardy, cold cutting winds wither up the 
young shoots. In January, we take off a full 
supply of cuttings, selecting the sturdy shoots 
that spring direct from the soil, and that have 
usually embryo roots at their base. These are 
put into pots or boxes, according to quantity, 
set in a cold frame, kept closely shut, and 
covered during frost. They are soon fit for pot¬ 
ting off into 3-inch pots. The points are tnen 
pinched out to induce a bushy habit of growth, 
and in April they are planted out in an open, 
sunny position abont 2 feet apart. As soon as 
they start freely into growth, the points of the 
shoots are pinched out, and beyond keeping the 
ground clear of weeds, little more attention is 
needed until the bloom buds begin to expand, 
when, if needed for pots, the.plants are care¬ 
fully lifted and potted, set in a shaded posi¬ 
tion, and kept frequently syringed until the 
leaves will bear exposure without flagging. 
They are then removed to a vinery, or any cool 
glasshouse, to expand, and, by growing both 
early and late-flowering varieties, a succession 
of bloom may be kept up for several months. 
For cut flowers we place the plants in boxes, 
and set them under temporary protection until 
danger of severe frost renders it necessary to 
plaoe them under glass, and, by keeping back 
the latest varieties as long as possible, we had 
last year as good a supply at Christinas as we 
usually have in November. There is no plant 
which we cultivate that submits to lifting and 
root-disturbance so well as the Chrysanthemum. 
Our soil being very light, we can shake it all 
away from the roots, and thereby get very large 
plants into very small pots, and it is Burprising 
to see how soon they recover, hardly dropping 
a leaf through the check thus sustained. 

For supplying out flowers only, we adopt 
the following plan : Old plants that have stood 
out all winter are divided in February or March, 
according to the season, and planted in any 
position where shelter can be given them; we 
utilise a boarded fence, as in this locality, on 
the south coast, storms of wind and rain are 
more to be dreaded than actual frost. If kept 
dry, it takes several degrees of frost to injure 
them, and for the latest supply out-of-doors we 
grow some in close proximity to a wall, and 
place a covering of mats or evergreen branches 
over the blooms during very severe frost. 
In this way, we get good blooms very late 
in the season. I may add that, for decorative 
purposes, disbudding and dressing of flow ers are 
not required; these may be left to exhibitors. 
Although we can all admire the fine examples 
of show kinds set up at our autumnal exhibi¬ 
tions, we want something else for everyday me; 
and as Chrysanthemums come in just at a time 
when the supply of other flowers begins, as a 
rule, to fail, they can hardly be too largely 
grown ; being hardy, and only requiring a little 
shelter during the most inclement periods, they 
are eminently suited for those who have no 
heated glass structures at command. With a 
good deal of shelter from walls and fences to 
cany us through November, and the latest 
kinds plaoed in a cold glasshouse for December 


and January, the work of supplying the flowef 1 
basket will be made far easier than it usually 
is, for, as soon as the days begin to lengthen, 
numerous subjects oome in to aid the floral 
decorator. _ _ Hants. 

FORCING THE JAPANESE ANDROMEDA. 
For flowering under glass Andromeda japonica 
may either be grown wholly in pots, or liftc d 
from the open ground in autumn and potted at 
that time. Owing to its roots being in dense 
masses, it may be lifted at almost any season of 
the year without injury, but in autumn the 
whole of the growth will have been completed, 
and, consequently, the plant will then be in the 
best condition for removal. The soil best suited 
for the Andromeda, whether in pots or in 
the open ground, is that in which Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Azaleas, and that class of plants 
delight, and, like them, it needs a fairly moist 
spot in which to grow. When out-of-doors, the 
flowers are, as a rule, injured by late spring 
frosts, and, consequently, the plant is not so 
attractive as its more hardy North American 
relative, A. floribonda; but under glass the 
graoefuUy-drooplng flower-spikes stamp it as 
by far the more beautiful of the two. A pro¬ 
minent feature belonging to this shrub, whether 
out-of-doors or under glass, is the rich red hue of 
the young shoots, and the colour is retained 
for a considerable time. For cutting, this shrub 
is very valuable, the flower-spikes being devoid 
of all stiffness or formality, and, if gathered just 
as the blossoms are beginning to open, they 
remain in beauty a long time; indeed, nearly 
all flowers are the better for being cut before 
they are fully expanded, if required to last long 
in a out state. 

A. japonica, which, by the way, is also known 
as Pieru japonica, is not amenable to forcing in 
the same sense as Lilacs, Deutzias, and such 
plants, a very gentle heat being all that is 
needed to advance the flowering season a little. 
It is seen to the greatest advantage abont 
March, when the beauty of its blossoms is still 
further heightened by contrast with the wintry 
appearance of all outdoor shrubs. With regard 
to the propagation of this Andromeda, I may 
say that it strikes root readily, and that fact, 
taken in coo junction with its other merits, 
should ensure its being extensively grown. The 
best cuttings are furnished by plants that have 
been under glass, as they root sooner than those 
obtained from the open ground. Young shoots 
should be taken for the purpose, just when 
they commence to get firm ; after removing the 
lower leaves they must be dibbled firmly into 
well-drained pots filled with very sandy peat. 
They must then be kept close till rooted, which 
will be in about six weeks or a couple of 
months, according to the temperature in which 
they are kept. Cuttings that have grown in a 
greenhouse strike best in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature ; I have, however, rooted them just as 
well in an ordinary oold frame, but, of course, 
they take a longer time. There is a variegated 
variety of Andromeda japonioa, the leaves of 
which are edged with white. It seems to be 


less vigorous than the type. 


Alfha. 


A magnificent Lilium anratum — 
There has been placed in the centre of the nave 
at the Folkestone Exhibition a magnificent 
specimen of the Lilium auratum, the property of 
the Recorder of Folkestone. This plant, which 
is one of the finest ever grown, consists of 45 
spikes, and bears 315 blossoms, each averaging 
8^ inches in diameter. Its perfume is so power¬ 
ful that it scents the whole nave. This is the 
nineteenth year it has blossomed. Last year the 
plant (see Gardening, September 26th) bore 
275 blossoms. 

Single Van Thol Tulips. “These are ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty and useful at midwinter; they 
should be potted not later than the middle of 
September. These Tulips afford a desirable 
variety of colours, the most distinct of which 
are crimson, gold-striped, yellow, and white. 
If potted in pans, and if the most forward are 
selected about a week before they are wanted 
to be in flower, and then transferred to the 
places in which they are to bloom, very at¬ 
tractive ornaments may be made. We have 
sometimes filled vases as well as pots with 
them ; light and shallow pans, and even a soup 
plate, have also been pressed into the service. 
If these are partially filled with earth or sand, 
and if a little taste is displayed in the arrange- 
UngiraT from 
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meat of the colours, very bright adornments for 
the table or sideboard may be made. A judicious 
use of green Moss, or of some of the more com¬ 
pact-growing Selaginellas, for covering the sur¬ 
face as well as the rims of the pans, is indis¬ 
pensable.—J. C. 

17804.— Vind and flower ingr plants 
together. —The kinds of plants that can be 
grown will, of course, depend on the light 
obtainable. If the Vine is trained all over the 
roof, so as to cover it with foliage, only shade- 
loving things—such as Ferns—can be grown 
satisfactorily. If there is to be but one Vine, 
and that is confined to one or two rods running 
up the roof, the shade-loving plants can be kept 
under it, and the remainder of the house given 
up to things that demand more light. Where 
Vines and plants are grown together very good 
results are obtainable by working on a give-and- 
take principle— i.e., not training the Vines 
thickly, thereby reducing the quantity of Grapes; 
many plants may then be cultivated which 
it would not be possible to grow, if a fine crop 


house devoted to them is now a beautiful sight. 
He writes : “ The bed in which the Lapagerias 
grow is a brick chamber, 2 feet 6 inches wide, 
3 feet deep, and about 30 feet long. There are 
15 inches of broken bricks and clinkers for 
drainage. The bed is formed of three parts 
rough peat, the remainder consisting of equal 
parts of coarse silver sand, charcoal, crocks, 
and bricks broken up into pieces about the size 
of Walnuts. The plants have always been 
liberally supplied with water, and occasionally 
with weak liquid manure.” 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

An Unconventional Garden. 
Sometimes one is struck with the simple and 
novel in gardening. There is no art in which 
tradition and formality, and, wo may add, 
monotony, have more sway. The design of the 
ordinary landscape or jobbing gardener is some¬ 
times a woeful specatcle. He takes good care that 
one should see the same monotonous platitude 


for each spot when a dozen different plans might 
be followed—but they would have the charm of 
novelty and freshness, a charm which we see in 
the little garden represented here. 

Concerning this garden, the sender cf the 
photograph—Mrs. Caroline Rolls The Poplars, 
Maidenhead Thicket—writes : “ The cottage 
had formerly a thatched roof and very small 
windows ; it stood in an orchard of old trees, 
one of which is shown on the right of the picture, 
and still bears good fruit. The garden has 
never been ‘laid out,’ as it is termed, but was 
made by degrees, when improvements suggested 
themselves, the orchard supplying extra ground 
as required. In the foreground is a raised bank 
planted with China Roses, Foxgloves, Gera* 
niums, Asters, and other bright flowers.” 


17936.— Chrysanthemums.— It is no 
safe to leave these in the open air after the 
20th September, as we generally get towards 
the end of that month one or two sharp frosts, 
which, if they do not kill the buds, more or less 



Olk Ksadibs Illustrations : An Unoooventional Qardeo. From a photegraph sent by Mrs. Caroline Rolls, The Poplars, Maidenhead Thicket 


of Grapes were taken. If the rods are from 
6 feet to S feet apart, this will allow of growing 
such things as Fuchsias, Geraniums, Vallotaa, 
Lobelias, Paris Daisies, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, 
and the general run of flowering plants. Much 
will depend upon the aspect of the house ; if it 
fronts the south, there will be a greater prospect 
of success, and the Vines may be grown more 
thickly than in any other aspect.— By fleet. 

17805.—Utilising 1 staging in vinery. 
—As the Vines are about 8 feet apart, some of 
the ordinary kinds of soft-wooded flowering 

f lants might be grown fairly well under them. 

uchsias, especially, should do well, as they do 
not require quite so much light as many things. 
Camellias would undoubtedly do well, as they 
enjoy partial shade. In the immediate shade 
of the foliage, Ferns could be grown, and a 
collection of the best cool-house kinds would 
alone suffice to furnish the house. Bulbs would 
make a nice show in spring, and some hardy 
flowers, such as Primroses, Polyanthuses, and 
Auriculas, could be brought in early in the 
year, also Christmas Roses.—J. C. B. 

Lapageria culture. —Mr. Vertegans, of 
the Chad Valley Nurseries, Birmingham, is a 
most successful growejr“of F Lapagerias, | and the 
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everywhere. Sometimes in cottage gardens, 
where there is no room for his gyrations, one sees 
by chance a little bit of beauty here and there. 
One of the orthodox notions is that we cannot 
have a bit of ground bigger than a table-cloth 
without having it set in some elaborate bed- 
pattern or other, and one source of the beauty of 
the cottage garden is very often the absence of 
this, and in its place the simple and necessary 
walk up to the door, with flowers on each side. 
Here is an engraving of a little photograph sent 
us, in which the same kind of effect is to some 
extent given—the flowers seeming to look in at 
the window. We do not say that this is the 
best possible design for the situation, which we 
never saw, but we say now what we have often 
said before, that it would be a good thing if each 
man could design his own garden, and if these 
gardens differed as much as possible from each 
other. One can walk for miles around the 
suburbs of a large town now, and see nothing 
but the dreary monotony of the common 
garden, when, by the exercise of a little thought, 
and, above all, a little independence, pictures 
might be shown at every turn. They might 
not all be the best possible things in their place 
—it is often hard to say what lb the best thing 


cripple their development. Last year, for 
instance, there was a sharp frost in the middle 
of the month, which had a most disastrous 
effect—a great number of plants not flowering 
at all. Where many plants are grown, 
housing should begin by the 15th September. 
When the plants are first put under cover, care 
should be taken to admit an abundance cf air, or 
the sudden chango will be harmful.— Byflest. 


Waeps and other insects.— A corre¬ 
spondent speaks about the scarcity of wasps in 
North Lancashire, and observes that the 
scarcity may be merely local. Here, five miles 
south of Derby, I have not seen a dozen waape, 
if so many, during the whole summer. I should 
much like to know if “ S. K.,” or any other 
reader, has noticed the extraordinary number of 
dragon flies ? They swarm in this locality this 
summer ; and I should also like to know if any¬ 
one has noticed the great quantity of that 
handsome little insect known locally as a 
“ soldier ” ? I do not know its other name. It 
is a small species of spider, of a most brilliant, 
velvety red colour. It is generally quite an 
event to turn one up in the soil, but this spring 
they were most abundant.—Y okel. 
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BULBS FOR OORBBSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.—Quartet and answers am inserted in 
•AftDnrnra free of charge if correspondents follow thendee 
here laid doom for their guidance. Alt communications 
for insertion should be dearly and oondeely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
driving, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pobmhtttir. The 
name and address of the sender cure required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as oasmot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
Who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

18011.—Insects In rain-water.—I should like to 
know how to destroy insects that are found in tanks of 
rain-water.—G. 8. S. 

18012. —Vege table Marrows in winter.—Can 
anyone inform me of the way to keep Vegetable Marrows 
for winter use?—A. M. R. 

18013 —Seakale.—I wish to know if my Seakale should 
stop on the seed-bed without protection all the winter? 
It was sown this spring.—S. K. 

18014 —Polyantha Boses.—I would liks to know 
the best mode of propagating—if by cuttings or grafting— 
and most suitable stock for them.—T. D., Bristol. 

• 18015.— Laurel berries.—Will any reader tell me If 
the black Cherry-like fruit of the common Laurel is edible, 
and, if so, the best way to use it ?—E. T., Somerset. 

18016 -Smoke-consuming flue.—Will some cor¬ 
respondent inform me whether there is any known way of 
making a brick flue consume Its own smoke ?—Wesley. 

18017.—Vine without fire-heat.—I am anxious to 
know how to grow Vines well under glass without fire 
heat. Will some writer of experience kindly tell me ?—T. 

18018.—Moles on tennis lawn.—Can you tell me 
the best way to destroy moles in a tennis lawn ?—8. A 
Bharman. *% Catch them with common mole-traps. 

18019.— Distilling Boses, &C.—Would any reader 
give me an idea for making a small distillery for distilling 
Roses, Peppermint, Lavender, * c., or say where 1 could 
purchase one cheap ?— Mop. 

18020.—Tuberoses.—I have some of these In the open 
ground. ' Will the bulbs live through the winter, or must 
they be lifted?—A. J. P., Bristol. **» They should be 
lifted about the end of September and potted .— Ed. 

18021.—Dwarf perennials.—Will some reader 
kindly name a few of the best dwarf hardy perennials for 
my borders, so as to avoid oontlnually planting such a* 
Perilla and other tender plants ?-L. N. 

18022.— Destroying slugs and snails.—Can any¬ 
one Inform me what is the beet means of destroying snails 
and slugs on an old and badly-built wall, on which are 
some choice Roses and Clematis?-B randon. 

18028.— Japanese Lily.—Will someone kindly tell 
" F. Bhow to grow the Japanese Lily, and also give its 
botanical name f **» There are several Japanese Lilies. 
Which one do you allude to 1 Can you send us a /lower f 
—Kd. 

18024.—Flowers for town garden.—Would some 
of your readers tell me what perennials I can plant now 
that will stand London smoke? Is it true that no Rose 
thrives in town ? My garden is an open one for London. 
—F. Cecil. 

18025.—Wintering Petunias.—I wish to know how 
to proceed with double Petunias after they have done 
flowering, and which I wish to keep through the winter. 
I have a small greenhouse, heated with a “Tortoise" 
stove.—C. N. M. 

18026 —Chicory.—Will some one please give me a 
hint on the cultivation of Chicory ? I sowed mine in June, 
and now it is all in flower. Will it do to take up in winter 
for forcing, or is it the same as Beet—no good when it 
runs to flower ?—S. K. 

18027.—Pansies.—I wish to grow a collection of Pan¬ 
sies, both show and fancy, for exhibition. I should, there¬ 
fore, be obliged if any reader would kindly give me the 
names of twelve of each which they consider the best and 
most distinct sorts ?—Ignoramus. 

18028.—Homere Bose buds decaying.—Can any¬ 
one tell me the cause of the half-opened flower buds on my 
Homere Rose decaying before expansion ? It is against a 
south wall; the foliage is good, but I have not had a good 
bloom this year.— Quarry Bank. 

18029.—Plants for sunless window.—I have a 
oase outside my window facing north, and having failed 
to grow flowers during the summer for want of sun, would 
like to know what 1 oould plant now to grow well. I 
would like plants of easy culture.—W. M. Rellim. 

18030.—Heating a frame.—I have just made a 
frame, 4 feet by 6 feet, and I am desirous of growing some 
plants that will flower well this coming winter and spring. 
Will you kindly say whioh is the beet and cheapeet way to 
heat it, and what flowers I oould grow ?— E. G. D. 

18031.—Ampelopals Veitchi.—When is the proper 
time to plant this oreeper? Should I put more than one 

e int to cover a wall 14 feet wide 7 Does it require any- 
ing more than ordinary garden soil to grow it suooess- 
fully?— Drogra. *** This plant likes a good rich soil. 
It will then grow rapidly, and trill soon cover a lUfeet 
wall. Two plants trill cover the space , of course, more 
quickly than one.— Ed. 
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18082.—Climbers for archway.—I intend fixing a 
wire arch, which will get the sun about noon, and want 
two hardy, sweet-scented flowering plants to train over it 
—should prefer a different one for each side.— Amateur. 

Try common white Jessamine and red Dutch Honey - 
suckle. — Ed. 

18033.— Broad Beans.— What is the smallest quan¬ 
tity of Broad Beans, either by the measure of seed or 
length of row, for two people, as it is quite impossible to 
buy any unless overgrown ? We like them the size of Peas, 
and quite tender; but no money will procure any but 
large, tough, and old.—I. M. 8. 

18034.— Sprekella glauoa.—I shall be glad to know 
how to grow this bulb in pots. I have had a quantity of 
plants of it in my greenhouse for a year, but have failed 
to obtain any bloom. They have now finished their leaf- 
growth and are dying off. Ought 1 to froah pot them now, 
or defer doing so until spring ?—Glauca. 

18035.—Plants for greenhouse.—I have Just put 
up a small stove greenhouse, in which a temperature of 
70 degs. can be maintained during summer and winter. 
I should feel much obliged if eomeone will kindly give me 
the names of some of the best and moet easily grown 
flowering plants to start it with.—A. L. F. 

18034.— Lime for garden soil.—I have been advised 
to dig in lime in garden in order to deetroy slugs, grubs, 
and various kinds of Insects, with whioh the soil seems to 
abound. Will any reader tell me if this is a good thing ? 
If so, whether to use quicklime, and slack it before putting 
it on to the ground, or gas lime, and about what quantity 7 
—Omega. 

18037.— Lining for plant box.—Will someone 
kindly tell me which is best for a large box for oreepers in 
a greenhouse—to line it with sino or to paint it? Iam 
making one 5 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 9 inches by 1 foot 
4 inches. Paint would be simpler, but would it be as 
effective ? Of course, there would be holes for drainage in 
either case.— H. Gubrins. 

18638.— Galvanised wire netting.— I have erected 
a screen in my garden, made of 1-inch mesh galvanised 
wire netting, in which I purposed growing Ivy and 
creepers, but have been informed that plants do not 
thrive on wire netting. Will any reader kindly give me 
his experience, also as to what plants would be suitable 
for such a screen facing south ?— Clematis. 

18039.— Heating Greenhouse.— I have Just built a 
greenhouse, 18 feet long by 8 feet wide, and though I am 
aware that hot water is best for heating it, the expense, I 
fear, would be too muoh. I am thinking of putting in a 
flue, and want to know how to construct it. Would one 
flue be sufficient to warm the house by going straight 
through? Should the flue be briok, or glazed tile? And 
what dimensions ? How should the fireplace be made, 
and what height would the chimney htve to be to secure 
a good draught?—J. R., Lancashire. 

18010.— Tomatoes and Cucumbers in towns. 
—I have a small lean-to house, whioh gets the sun from 
early morning until about 12 o'clock. Next year I wi»h 
to grow in it a few Tomatoes and Cucumbers—the first in 
pots, and the latter in a border, trained to rafters. The 
place is in a rather smoky atmosphere, and I should like 
to know if there is a fair chance of my doing any good 
with the above. Some of your readers can, no doubt, give 
me some useful information. The house faces as near as 
possible south-east—A. H., Birmingham. 

18041.— Asphalts walk for garden.— I have read 
of a mode of making path for greenhouse as follows : One 
part Portland cement, one part sand, one part limestone ; 
1 shall be glad if you will inform me whether such a path 
would be suitable for outdoor garden, or whether any of 
your readers would kindly give me information of how to 
make an inexpensive one. 1 may mention that the founda¬ 
tion is already formed, as the bed of red sand-stone is very 
near the surfaoe. The article above mentioned states that 
the expense is about lOd. per square yard.— Dicky Sam. 

18042.—POOS on Stiff soil.—I shall be glad if someone 
who has had experience in Pea growing would give me a 
short and reliable list of the best kinds to plant to enable 
me to gather about a peck a day, from the earliest to the 
latest date. My row* are about 15 yards long. I would 
prefer sorts not more than five feet high, producing good- 
looking pods and Peas of fine flavour. I want Peas not 
usually subject to the attacks of mildew and thripe, both 
of which are very troublesome with me. 1 am gathering 
very fine Telegraph Peas noiv—middle of September—and 
have fairly good Culverwell’s Giant Marrow and Stratagem. 
—TxLEORArn. 

18043.—Worms on lawns.— What is the best 
remedy to prevent worm castings on a bowling-green? 
When the turf of the green in question was laid down there 
was not a sufficient depth of ashes or sand put under¬ 
neath, and, as a consequence, the worms have got full 
possession, with the result that in wet weather thousands 
of little heaps of soil, forced up by the worms, cover the 
green. I shall be glad for any information whioh win tend 
to remedy this evil, without injury to the fine quality of 
the Grass, or detriment to the level surface of the ground, 
and without interfering with the resumption of play at 
the commencement of next season.—W. W. 

18044.—Spent Hops ms manure.—I shall be 
obliged if you will Inform me of the manorial properties 
of spent Hops. I am informed that, for Dahlias and 

g eneral application in the garden, they are superior to 
orse or oow manure, or the remains of old hot-bed or 
Mushroom-bed manure. I have also had some sugar-scum 
given me for mixing with soil for Auriculas. Will you 
kindly inform me whether it is safe to use, and, if so, in 
what proportion, and whether applicable to other plants 
as well ? For flower gardens do you recommend autumn 
or spring manuring, the beds not being occupied with 
plants or bulbs duriog the winter mouths ?—N. Jfiwsn am. 

18045.—Harwlgs.—I am well acquainted with the 
“ pot-trap," and have used it for years ; but this year it 
does not meet the demand made upon it. The earwigs 
have completely eaten my flowers up—Carnations, Roses, 
and Dahlias have all been destroyed, and the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are fall of them, notwithstanding the pots. With¬ 
out exaggeration, 1 must have killed thousands in pots 
and hot water this season; in fact, boiling water is the 
only thing that appears to kill them. They appear to 
have been a perfect plague, not only with me and my 


neighbours, but also on the Cheshire side of the river, and 
nobody seems to know how to oope with them. I have 
been told that planting Shallots near the Cat nations will 
prevent the insects attaoklng them. Can any reader say 
if this is so?—F. K. 8. 

18046.—Water plants and border flowers.— In 
the middle of my flower beds is a good-sized hole into 
which rune all rain-water from beds and paths. I intend 
placing a tub ab«ut 2| feet high and 2 feet in diameter 
over this hole, and wish to grow aquatic plants in it 
What water plants would grow in London, and how should 
i plant them 7 Also what plants should I put round the 
tub in the earth—perennials preferred?— F. Cecil. 

You could not put many plants in the tub known to 
us so as to do in London. Try the blue Pondweed 
(Pontederia ccsruleaj, and the little yellow-fringed Buck- 
bean ( VMarsia), and the Bog Bean. Round the tub place 
any moisture-loving plant—say the Caltha, double or 
single forms. —En. 

18047.— Heating a Bose-house.— I have an un- 
heated Rose-house, 82 feet by 17 feet, span-roofed, 10 feet 
high at ridge, in whioh I grow Tea Hoses, planted out in a 
bed of good rich loam, 2 feet to 3 feet deep; but mildew 
has troubled me so greatly the last two seasons that 1 have 
almost resolved to try heating the house by hot water. 
Will “ J. C. C.,” or some other Itoee-grower, kindly advise 
me upon the following points?—Will heating the house be 
likely to diminish my difficulties with mildew? What 
size and length of piping should be us?d ? What kind of 
boiler and stove will give most satisfactory results to an 
amateur, the desideratum being a stove that will keep 
alight a long time, and give the least trouble in lighting 
and cleaning, and prove economical and efficient 7 What 
is the maximum degree of heat desirable to get the best 
reeulte from Tea Roses? Should the highest part of the 
flow-pipe be as near to, or as far from, the boiler as 
possible ?— West Cornwall. 

18048.—Liquid ammonia for Bluffs.—I saw in a 
recent number of Gardening a paragraph from “ J. B ,” 
recommending a mixture of liquid ammonia and water for 
destroying slugs. Having been much troubled with these 
pests during the late damp weather, I procured from the 
druggist about a pint of the commonest preparation of 
liquid ammonia that he had. for whicn I paid Is id. Last 
week, seeing that some eeedliog Delphiniums, which had 
been lately potted, and placed in a cold frame, showed 
signs of having been attacked by slugs, the gardener re¬ 
moved them, and watered tbe ground well with one part 
of this ammonia and eight parts of water, as the ammonia 
seemed to me so very strong. The little plants were then 
replaced in the frame, whioh was left partially closed for 
the night. Next morning they all presented the appear- 
anae of haring been burnt with frost, the leaves being all 
blackened and drooping. I should be greatly obliged for 
any explanation of the cause of this misfortune, and if 
“ J. B." would kindly say what kind of liquid ammonia be 
uses, where he procures it, and what the cost of It is.— 
A. R. _ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to qtfer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

18049.— Diseased Pears (H. S.).— Send as specimens 
of your bad Pears. 

18060.—Spiraea palmate (A. B. CJ.—There is no 
better 8pir»a with pink flowers than this. 

18051.— Dictionary (W. O. S .).—“ Dictionary of Gar¬ 
dening ” (in parts), Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, London. 

18052.— Vines and Peaohes together (O. J. T.). 
—These cannot be grown satisfactorily together in one 
house. 

18053.— Insects on Apple (O. J. T.).—The pests are 
American blight and scale. Paint the bark with petroleum 
(paraffin) oil. 

18054. -Double Wallflowers (W. H. B.).-lt is too 
late to pinch them now. You had better let them remain 
as they are till the spring. 

18051.— Plantain on lawn (Enquirer).- Nothing 
better than hand-weeding with a knife. A woman or boy 
would do the work quiokly. 

18056 —Hydrangea paniculate (A. B. r .).—This 
is hardier than the pink kind, and grows freely in good 
loamy soil in the southern counties. 

18057.— Acacia Farneeiana (L. O.).— Not an un¬ 
common plant. It la too tender to live out-of-doors here; 
it must be grown in a oool greenhouse. 

18058.— Cinnamon plant (Mrs. P.).— We cannot 
advise as to the treatment of the plant unless we are sure 
what it is. Gan you not send us a specimen ? 

18069.— Destroying woodllce (A. EvcraU).—U 
numerous, pour boiling water into the places they oolleat. 
Toads in plant-houses will keep down these creatures. 

18060.— Ferns (Vorx).— Mix some small pieces of stone, 
such as sandstone and limestone, with your soil, or buy a 
few pecks of fibrous loam and peat to mix with the fine 
soil. 

18061.— Double Petunia (J. Tunnadiffe).—Verj 
fine blooms; but how far it differs from the numerous 
sorts now grown we cannot say without means of com¬ 
parison. 

18062. — Moving Currants (K Humphrey). — 
Currant bushes, Rose-trees, and other plants, can be 
safely moved about the end of October, or any time during 
November. 

18063.— Pelargoniums for winter (Novice) —Cat 
away the superabundant roots at the baeee of the pots, bat 
do not cut the tope or repot. Take the plants into the 
greenhouse without delay. 

18034.—Books (W. H. H .).—We know no work on the 
•abject you name that can be obtained direct from a pub¬ 
lisher. All the works on the subject are out of print, bat 
may be bought second-hand. 

18066.— Seedling Pansies (D. MeP.).— Send blooms 
to some of the beet Pansy-growers in Scotland, who. above 
all others, are the best judges. They are numerofte 
around Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
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1806&—Wallflowers and Canterbury Bella 

i Bee).— November is very late for transplanting' these; 

at, under the ciroumstanoes, you have no alternative, 
and, If the weather is open and mild, you may be suooees- 
fuL 

18067.— Hibberfcla dentata (Brynirion ).—The leaf 
of the plant you send is infested with thripe, presumably 
the result of growing the plant in an atmosphere too warm 
and too dry. The plant is rarely attacked if grown in a 
cool, airy house. 

18068.— Morello Cherries (I. M. S.J.—We know of 
no place particularly noted for these. They arrive in 
Covent-garden Market from all parts. We oannot recom¬ 
mend any particular person from whom to procure the 
fruits you name. 

18069.— Tar In plant-houses (J. Goacher).— Tar is 
undoubtedly injurious to plants, and, if a greenhouse is 
painted inside with it, tne plants should not be placed 
therein until it has become quite hard and dry, and all 
trace of smell gone from it. 

18070.— Storing? Potatoes (K. H B.).— Dryness is 
an essential condition in the preservation of Potatoes 
during winter, provided that the tubers are not kept dry 
by artificial heat. In “ clamping ” Potatoes out-of-doors, 
the heaps should be well covered with straw or litter 
before the earth is heaped up. 

18071.—Heliotrope leaves turning black (En¬ 
quirer ).—Due either to excessive dryness, combined with 
too much sun heat, as you say the plant has been ex¬ 
posed to full sun. If the plant has lost all its leaves, the 
remedy would be to cut it down within a few inches of the 
soil, so that it would start with new growth. 

18072. — Amaryllis (Stemhergia) lutea(5wmur/). 
—You need not despair, for your bulb may yet tbrow up 
leaves and flowers. It flowers about October. The only 
other Amaryllis you are like to succeed with in a window 
would be the Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) and 
its variety blanda. The culture of this has been frequently 
given in Gardsninq. 

18073.— Failure of Melons (B. P .).—From the de¬ 
scription you give, we infer that your Melon plants have 
'* damped off ” at the base of the stem, which is brought 
about by your having buried the stems too deeply, and an 
excessive supply of water about the neck of the plant, 
which should always be raised slightly above the surface. 
There is, of course, no remedy now. 

18074.— Creepers for cool greenhouse (B. F. H.). 
—The following are a few good climbers which will thrive 
in your greenhouse: Clematis (many varieties), Bignonia 
Jasminoides, Bignonia Cherere, Tacsonia exonlensis, Tao- 
sonia Van Volxeml, Rhynohospermum jasminoides, Mande- 
villa suaveolens, Cob®*, scandens, and its variegated 
variety, Babrothamnus elegans, Solanum jasminoides, 
Pasdflora Imperatrix Eugenie, P. ooarulea racemosa, 
Lapageria rosea and alba. 

18075. — Treatment of Raspberry plants 
(17. T. H .}~-Prune and tie up the canes any tune after the 
leaves drop.—D. 

18076.—Planting Christmas Roses (A. B. C.). 
They may be put out where they Me to flower now. It is 
not too late.—D. 

18077.— Sowing seeds of Echeveria (F. J. B 
Seeds sown now would not produce plants large enough to 
bed out next spring.—0. 

18078 — Cyatopteris bulblfera (A. B. c.).— The 
small bulbils may be removed from the back of the fronds, 
and be planted at once.—D. 

18079.— Caterpillar (A. Reid ).—The caterpillar you 
sent is that of the Puss Moth (Oerura vinula), and is 
common on Poplars and Willows.—G. S. S. 

18080 —Brompton Stocks and Wallflowers 
(if. T. R.\— Seedlings will stand out all through the 
winter, and the smaller dwarf plants do better than large 
ones. - D. 

18081.— Orange fungus (W. D.>— Your leaves are 
simply in a state of natural decay; they present no orange 
tints. Orange fungus is extremely brilliant orange in 
colour.—W. G. S. 

18081—Growing Cucumbers in room (Alpha- 
beta). —Cucumbers would not suooeed in a room with only 
one window, even if the temperature was suitable. They 
must have more light.—H. 

18083. — Treatment of Hyacinth bulbs the 
Second year (N. T. H .).—They will grow and flower a 
second year in pots, but they do not give satisfaction; it i? 
better to plant them out in the borders.—D. 

18084. — Propagating Yucca (Enquirer).—The 
young plant that has grown up at the side of the old one 
may be removed In the spring, with all its roots attached. 
It will speedily establish itself in the new soil.—D. 

18085. —Cucumbers in winter (Alpha-beta).— 
Cucumbers can be grown in winter in a suitable house. A 
low span-roofed glasshouse is the best kind of structure. 
There should be a bottom-heat of 75 dega, with a night 
atmospherio temperature of 65 degs. to 68 degs.— H. 

18086.— Rose leaves diseased (O. C. if.).— There 
is no disease nor any insect pests upon them ; they have 
all the appearance of being scorched by the sun. If the 
wood is all right, the plant itself will not be injured. 
Correspondents should say whether the plants are under 
glass or in the open air.—D. 

180S7—Hollyhock leaves withering (Brandon). 
—The Hollyhock fungus is probably the cause. It appears 
in the form of brown spots, the sise of pin's head, on the 
back of the leaves, and will, in time, destroy them. Red 
spider will also destroy the leaves, and, daring the recent 
hot weather, it has had a good chance to do so.—D. 

18088 —Melons dying oft at the neck (A. B. c.). 
—This Is, unfortunately, too common an oecurrenoe. Little 
can be done after the disease has appeared, exoept to rub 
some dry powdered lime over the diseased portion with the 
tngers, and press a little round the neck of the plants. It 
generally attacks the plants when they are grown id an 
over-close, moist atmosphere. It may be almost prevented 
by planting on slightly raised mounds, with a drier atmos¬ 
phere, and free ventilation. Syringing the plants daily 
will not cause the plants to die off at the neck, and it will 
keep down red spider.—D. 


18069. — Treatment of Carnation layers 
(N. T. H .).—Remove them from the parent plants the last 
week in September, or early in October. They may either 
be planted out-of-doors, or kept in pots during winter. It 
is safest to keep them in pots, as many of the plants will 
die outside during winter. We plant a pair of plants in a 
small pot.—D. 

18090.— Planting Clematis (Deogra).— 1. Clematis 
may be planted any time. They are usually kept in pots 
in the nurseries. This is a good time to plant 2, Plant 
Jackmani, or some of its hybrids. S, Remove the clay 
from 18 inches to 2 feet deep, and fill in with turfy loam 
and manure, or leaf-mould. 4, It may be trained to wires, 
as proposed.— H. 

18001.— Scarlet Cactus Dahlias (A. B. C.).— There 
is no way of getting them to flower earlier, except by 
starting the plants early, and having them of a large size 
by planting-out time. The only way to make the plants 
more floriferous is to restrain gross growth by planting on 
poorer soil. A more floriferous variety could only be pro¬ 
duced from seeds.—D. 

18092 — Convallaria majalla (Amateur)—The 
flowers of this plant are not produced from a bulb nor a 
tuber. It is the Lily of the Valley, and may be raised 
from seeds; but, in this way, no flowers would be pro¬ 
duced until the second or third year. The best way is to 
purchase crowns or clumps of it, and plant at once ; they 
would flower next year.—D. 

18098.— Grapes cracking (An Amateur).— This is 
oaused either by too muoh moisture in the atmosphere or 
in the Vine border; sometimes by both causes combined. 
The best treatment in this case would be to keep the 
atmosphere of the house dry, and cut a notch in the 
laterals between the bunches and main stem ; this would 
check the flow of sap at once.—D. 

18094.— Rust on Pears (J. Beddow).— The diseased 
appearance on the skin is constitutional, and is caused, 
probably, by the roots of the tree getting into unsuitable 
soil. If the roots could be lifted nearer the surfaoe, and 
some fresh loam be worked in amongst them, the tree 
might be more vigorous. There is no cure for it after the 
fruit is attaoked in this way.—D. 

18096.— Propagating Lobelias (J. W.).— It is a 
good time now to take cuttings ; they will root freely in a 
aloes frame, but must be wintered in a house where heat 
can be applied to keep out frost. Seeds saved from the 
best varieties and bowu now produce better plants than 
the cuttings will. If artificial heat cannot be obtained, it 
would be best to sow seeds in a frame over a hot-bed early 
in the year.—D. 

18096.— Insect on Poplar (Mintlaw).— The insect 
had, unfortunately, made good its escape before the box 
reached me, so I am unable to name it. The post-office 
staff treat small boxes very badly, and eetm to delight in 
smashing them during the process of stamping. The 
address and postage stamp should be placed on a label, 
which is tied oo, then there is no excuse for stamping on 
the box.—G. S. S. 

18097.— Mushrooms (Agaricus).— It is not very 
uncommon for worthless, or even poisonous, fungi to 
appear on Mushroom beds. A Mushroom bed is obviously 
a position exactly suited to dung-born fungi of all sorts. 
As a rule, the true Mushroom generally keeps possession 
when the bed is well made and properly spawned. If you 
will send us a few of the fungi we should be able to tell if 
true Mushrooms.—W. G. 8. 

18098.—Deformed Pears (A. K. WUmslow).—' The 
oracklng of the skin is supposed to be oaused by the fruits 
being injured, after the blossoms drop in the spring, by 
cold winds. 1 believe it is so; but some varieties seem to 
suffer in this way year after year, while others, growing 
close to them, produoe perfectly developed fruit. There 
is no cure for it but rooting out the tree, and plant in its 
place one that does not suffer from this disease.— D, 

18099.— Peaches with split stones (Strdbane).— 
There are two main causes of stone splitting in Peaohes. 
(1st) There is probably a defioiency of lime in the soil, and 
(2nd) The roots have probably been in too dry a condition 
in autumn, whioh has led to weakly blossoms and imper¬ 
fect fertilisation. Possibly the two causes may act iu com¬ 
bination. Lime can be given any time by sprinkling it on 
the border, at the rate of 2 lb. to the square jard, and fork¬ 
ing it in.— H. 

18100. — Chrysanthemum leaves blighted 
(N. T. H.).— All that can be done is ts remove the dead 
leaves ; but no clue is given as to the cause of their being 
blighted. Mildew will destroy the leaves, and, if this is 
the cause, the plants should be laid on their sides, and be 
dusted lightly all over with flowers of sulphur. The 
plants take a large supply of water; indeed, many leaves 
are destroyed for want of a sufficient supply of this most 
necessary element—D. 

18101.—Difference between Carnations and 
PI OO tees ( P . M.). —The edge of one being ragged and 
the other smooth does not constitute the difference between 
them. The edges of the petals of both should be smooth. 
The Carnation petals are flaked or striped with one or two 
oolours, while tne petals of a Piootee are white or yellow, 
with the oolour in the form of a broad or very narrow line 
round the edge of eaoh petal, the oolours being red, 
purple, rose, and scarlet.—D. 

18102 —Insect on Roses (J. S.) i—Your Roses and 
Camellias are attaoked by red spider. The best means of 
protecting the plants from the attacks of these creatures 
are plenty of air and moisture. Have you not allowed 
your plants which were planted in an inside border to 
beoome too dry at the roots? Syringe the plants with 
4 oz. of sulphuret of lime, 2 oz. of soft soap, well mixed 
together, and added to 1 gallon of hot water ; or 2 os. soft 
soap, 2 oz. flowers of sulphur, boiled in 1 gallon of water, 
or Gishurst compound.—O. S. S. 

18103.— Culture of standard Fuchsias (Jack). 
—The culture of these would not be different from that of 
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and this is easily done. The young . 
stick placed to it, the stem must be tied to this as it in¬ 
creases in height, all lateral growths (side shoots) must be 
pinched off until the required height is attained ; then the 
point must be pinched out. and about four shoots nearest 
the top require to be trained on a hoop fixed at the top of 


the stout stiok; the hoop may be 2 feet in diameter. 
When the ground work of the plant has been laid, it may 
then be allowed to produce Its flowers.—D. 

18104. — Greenhouse difficulties (Constant 
Reader).—Hil deaperandum should be your motto. The 
Passion-flower has done well because it was well estab¬ 
lished when the glass roof was placed over it. The Roses 
and Jasmine will, doubtless, flower well next year. If 
they grow freely, the flowering season will certainly oame. 
The Stephanotis requires a stove temperature, and l am 
afraid you will not succeed with it. One, and the chief, 
reason why the plants draw up long and weakly is from 
the abeenoe of full light, and the shelves being placed one 
above the other tend in this direction. Possibly, also, the 
ventilation has not been so full and free as it might have 
been. Soot-water and guano are very good things for 
plants when in blossom or bud ; but they will not make 
the weakly strong. When the roots are very active, and 
oan utilise stimulants, they will be benefioial; but not 
otherwise. All gardening is beset by such troubles as you 
describe, and, to overcome these, we must try again and 
again till suooess oomes. Trap the snails by laying greased 
Cabbage leaves in their haunts, or visit the house after 
dark with a light, as that is the time they come out to feed. 
Ferns will succeed in your house better than flowers, 
except it may be Roses and oreepera on the roof.—H. 

18105. -Arranging and heating greenhouse 
(A. F. B.).— There is no necessity for cementing the 
entire floor of the greenhouse. If the house be properly 
ventilated there is no fear of the moisture being in excess 
of the requirements of the plants; indeed, a cement floor 
beneath the Ferns may prevent their receiving proper 
drainage. Instead of cementing the floor beneath the 
stage, plant the Marlchal Niel Rose on the southern 
side, and permit its roots to run outside. This Rose, In a 
oool house, generally gives satisfactory results if the soil Is 
suitable, a moderately heavy loam, enriched with manure, 
being best. Plants fail sometimes from stem canker, but 
iu a cool house they generally do good work before the 
oanker appears. With a covering of mats or canvas the 
frost may he kept out of such a house with a very email 
amount of artificial heat. I have no doubt either the 
stove named, or the Champion Heater, would suffice. I 
should prefer the latter, as giving less trouble. A neigh¬ 
bour, who has a small house, speaks highly of the Lough¬ 
borough boiler, and I can testify, from having often visited 
his place, to its efficiency; but I am afraid the smallest 
size would be too large for “A. F. B.’s ” house But there 
are plenty of small boilers, from about £2 to £3, complete, 
that would heat such a house well, if “A. F. B would 
prefer a boiler. Perhaps some reader, who has tried the 
smallest kind of boiler, will give his experience.—H. 

NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Naming Plante.— Persons who wish plants to to 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only token good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, suck as 
Boses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Names Of plants.— C. J. 5.—Campanula fragilis— 
there is not a red variety of it—will thrive in a cool house 

or window.- Nor ah. —Rhus typhina (Sumach). If the 

tree is in such a state as you say, you had better cut it 

down; it will probably throw up vigorous shoots.- 

Driffield. — Salvia Horminum.- J. Fit ton. —J uatioia 

oarnea.- J. H. Smyth.—1, Vallota purpurea; 2, Oyperus 

alternifolius; 3, Diplacus glutinoeus ; 4, Lonicera semper- 

virens minor.- J. W.—l and 4, Varieties of Veronloa 

longifolia; 2, Chrysanthemum frutescens—Etoile d'Or; 8, 

Chrysanthemum ooronarium.- S. B.— 4, Dlotamnus 

Fraxinella (Fire Bush).- S. C. A .—Creeper is Lydum 

barbarum; also oalled the Tea plant.- Roxburgh.—Looks 

like Chicory (Cichorium Intybus).- G. R. //.—Hardy 

Passion-flower (Passiflora coo rules).- Senex —1, Ony- 

ohium japonioum; 2, Adiantum hispidulum ; 8, Pteris 

oretica ; 4, Osmunda regalis.-If estfield.— Polygonum 

ouspidatum.- W. E. Broxon.— Justicia carnea.- G. C 

—Fuchsia bloom shows merely a monstrous growth; not 

unusual.- T. Stocker. — Guelder Rose (Viburnum 

Opulus)- L. B., Dublin.— Fuchsia fulgens.- J. Kelly. 

—The Everlasting flowers belong to various Bpeoies of 
Gnaphalium. You do not say what kind of flowers you 

want to exhibit.- W. Chats r.—Tansy (Tanacetum vul- 

gare)- Phoenix .—Lythrum Salioaria var. roeeum.- 

B. C. Riddingt.— 1, Hypericum elatum; 2, Hypericum 

elatum var.- Caramel Box. —1, Erythrea Centaurium 

2, Linaria vulgaris.- W. H. T.— Scabioea sylvatica.- 

Mrs. Todd.— 1, Liatris spioata (taller than usual); 4, 

Kleinla articulate.- Mrs. Floyer, Louth.— Viburnum 

Lantana (Wayfaring-tree—large-leaved); Rhamnus Fran- 

gula(Buckthorn).- F. W. Wiseman .—Cassia corymbosa. 

- Nimrod — l. Anemone sylvestris; 2, Marjoram ; 8, 

Specimen insufficient; 4, Plumbago capensis.- A. Chater. 

—Tansy (Tanaoetum vulgare)- F. J. C. — Maranta 

Massangeana.- H. Thrush.— 1, Polygonum ouspidatum; 

2, Geranium (send in flower); 8, CEnothera biennis; 4, 

Helianthemum var. 8un Rose.- W. Giles.—1 and 2, 

Both varieties of common herbaceous Phlox ; 8, Gymno- 

stachyum Pearcei; 4, Cyrtodlera fulgida.- A. —Franooa 

ramoea (white); other is Diplaous glutinoeus.- Liver¬ 

pool Cove —Sweet Sultan; Centaurea moechata (pink and 

white).- W. Conelly. —Crinum amabile.- Spouts.— It 

is almost impossible to name such small scraps of such a 
difficult genus as Asters ; we have done the best we oan 
with them. 1, Aster Novi Belgil; 2, A. Drummondii; 8, 
A. Amellus var. cassubious; 4, A. Novi Belgil var.; 6, A. 
Novi Belgil var. lsvigatus; 6, A. levis (?), perhaps only 
Novi Belgil. 

Names Of fruits.— Cdboon.— Pears, Jargonelle (pink 

tape); other, Williams' Bon Chretien.- Lex —Apple is 

Hawthornden; Pears not half-grown; send again.- 

Pomnu Oorniah Aromatic.- R. E. A.—Pour, Jargo¬ 

nelle. Carbon.— Appears to be small fruits Mitchelson's 

Plum. _ 

TO OORBBSPONDBNT8. 

J. Demon.—Mr. T. 8. Ware, Hale Farm Nursery 
Tottenham.- Bessie. —We cannot Inform you. 
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FRUIT; 

OUR BEST NATIVE FRUIT. 

It Lb carious to notice how mnoh cost and 
trouble govern people's estimate of our fruits. 
We think the Gooseberry the beat flavoured 
fruit grown in England, either indoors or out; 
but most people laugh on hearing such an 
opinion. And yet, when we go into the veiy 
largest and beet managed gardens in England, 
the owners of which have all hothouse fruit of 
the finest kinds grown in the best way, we find 
that in these gardens more attention is paid to 
the Gooseberry than in any others. Those who 
have the best means of making the fairest com¬ 
parison among all our fruits, or a good many of 
them, think as we do of the Gooseberry. The 
very name and hardiness of this fruit make it 
almost ridiculous to many amateurs, who do 
not mind spending a deal of time and trouble 
about Grapes. But my lord, who has the best 
of Grapes, and Pines, and Peaches, pleads for his 
Gooseberry quarter ; and he is right. Moreover, 
we prefer his Gooseberries to his Grapes in nine 
oases out of ten, because Grapes grown in our 
gardens are not always of delicate flavour, and 
the gardeners for many years have sought the 
“rich” and “luscious” so energetically, that 


they have not had much thought for finer quali¬ 
ties still. The flavour, indeed, of certain kinds 
of Gooseberries is, we think, only equalled by 
the Peaoh in its best state. How delightful to 
go into a Scotch garden on a warm autumn day, 
and find bushes laden with strings of red berries 
of kinds that weeks before have passed away in 
the southern counties. Nothing grown in the 

S arden is so refreshing as this fruit. The culture 
i so simple, that none of the questions arise in 
its case which are continually confronting the 
gardener in relation to other and, we think, less 
valuable fruits. The crops come regularly, the 
bush being a native of our own country, and 
maladies are practically unknown. North, 
south, east, and west, and on most soils, it may 
be grown, rejoicing, perhaps, most in the cool 
north, but also excellent on the Kentish hills, 
and, oddly enough, failing only in America 
and Austra'ia. The Apple has taken kindly to 
American soil, and so it has to Australia; but the 
Gooseberry, which is so wonderfully vigorous 
and healthy with us everywhere, will not 
become a naturalised American; and Charles 
Moore, curator of the Sydney Botanic Gardens, 
has told us that in Australia it grows most 
vigorously, but under ground ! In America the 
mildew is said to destroy the English Goose¬ 
berry, which is a great loss. One of the best 
qualities of the Gooseberry is the 
Long season in which it may be enjoyed. 
By growing the early kinds on a warm plot 
or border, and having some of the best late 
ones on north walls and north borders, care¬ 
fully netted over when rips, a good supply of 
this most pleasant fruit may be obtained for 
at least three months in the year. We have 
no doubt that with care, and where a skilful 
effort is made, their season might be increased 
by a month. Most people who like the Goose¬ 
berry will need no assurance of its wholesome¬ 
ness. Like Asparagus, it ha9 never been known 
to be guilty of creating indigestion. There are 
some people who cannot eat many of the rich 
ordinary Grapes, and a great many more cannot 
face Melons; but it is not so easy to find any¬ 
body who cannot enjoy good ripe Goose¬ 
berries. A famous London doctor told us that 
he never knew them to injure anyone—not even 
a child or invalid—when eaten in excess. This 
can be said of very few other things. The 
largest are not the best eating kinds, and good 
sorts are the Early Sulphur, Langley Green, 
Red Warrington, and Red Champagne. From 
a number of communications made to us by 
growers of fruit in various parts of the oountry, 
we pick 

The following kinds as excellent fob 
flavour : Pitmaston Green Gage, Green Over¬ 
all, White Hedgehog, White Champagne, 
Yellow Ball, Pitmaston Orange, Early Green 
Hairy, Green Walnut, Green Gascoigne, Red 
Crown Bob, Scotch Red, Glenton Green, Pilot, 
Moll-Row (said by some to be superior to the 
Warrington), Lancashire Lad, Coe's Late Red, 
Rifleman, Velvet White, Cheshire Lass, Yellow 
Sulphur, Soutar Johnny (late), Lord Derby, 
Jolly Angler, and Keepsake. It Is so easy to 


have the early and middle s e ason kinds, that 
there is more need to speak of 

Late Gooseberries. These should be either 
trained on walls facing north, or be planted close 
to the north walls when they cannot be trained 
to them. Here the fruit will keep a long while 
on the trees, especially if matted up when 
nearly ripe. Gooseberries require good culture 
and free pruning, if good fruit is expected, but 
it is a baa plan to cut the shoots back much. 
We often leave one-year-old shoots of the War¬ 
rington nearly 2 feet long, and on such 
shoots we have counted nigh upon a hundred 
fine fruit in a good season. The common 
fault of Gooseberry pruning is allowing the buds 
at the base of the bush, on the stem, to 
grow. These buds soon produce a thicket of 
strong shoots that choke up the centre of the 
bush. These shoots the pruner often wrongly 
cuts back to the base, instead of wrenching 
them out altogether. It matters little what 
shape a bush is trained in so long as it is kept 
“ open”and free from suckers and snags, or rough 
spurs, that produce useless spray. All shoots 
removed should be cut clean off at the base, and 
most dependence should be placed on the young 
shoots for fruit. 

The caterpillar— that scourge of the Goose¬ 
berry—can only be dealt with in time, and 
hellebore powder, put in water, and applied by 
a syringe, or a good garden engine, is the best 
remedy; but hellebore is objectionable on 
acoount of its poisonous nature. Mulching the 
ground thickly with manure, or short litter, is 
useful, as it appears to keep the caterpillars 
from getting up out of the soil, where they 
hibernate, to the bushes. We have heard of 
mulchings of tan having the same effect, but 
any other mulching will do as well, provided it 
is thick enough, is tacked in close to the stem, 
and extends outward more than 2 feet. When 
the ground is wholly devoted to the bushes, 
the nght way is to mulch the whole surface— 
i e., cover—with any light manure, tan, or 
other mulch that may be at hand. The 
mowings of the lawn will be better than 
nothing.— Field. 


S hanking in Grapes. —I do not know 
whether or not it has ever been noticed before 
that there are two forms of shanking commonly 
recognised as one and the same by gardeners, 
but which are unlike, and, therefore, need differ¬ 
ent treatment. The form of disease most 
familiar to cultivators is the shanking which 
takes place at the stoning period, and this is by 
far the most destructive form met with. The 
“Gardener’s Assistant” calls shanking 
disease of the footstalk,” and Mr. Barron says 
the disease consists in a “withering up of the 
footstalkbut neither of these descriptions 
correctly describes the common form of the dis¬ 
ease, and it is doubtful if it be a disease of the 
footstalk at all. It is certain, at all events, 
that the most prominent characteristic of this 
form of shanking is the almost sudden conver¬ 
sion of the pulp and fibre of the berry into a 
watery liquid of a sour, disagreeable taste, 
altogether unlike what it is before the berry 
shanks. If a shanked berry is pulled off the 
footstalk and squeezed between the finger and 
thumb, the water will run out; whereas 
nothing of the kind takes place in the sound 
berry, squeeze it as you may. Moreover, this 
condition may arise before the footstalk dies or 
turns blaok, showing that the disease is not due 
to the footstalk perishing. All shanked berries 
soon go off in that way, whole shoulders shrivel¬ 
ling ; but this is an after symptom as often as 
not. The most significant feature of the disease 
is the conversion of the flesh and sugary juices 
of the berry into a vinegary liquid, and the 
failure of the berries to colour. It is a chemical 
change that takes place, and the perishing of 
the footstalk seems to be a result of this change. 
It is certain, at any rate, that when the foot¬ 
stalk is destroyed by any other cause, the berry 
shrivels, but no other change takes place in the 
juioes, like that observed in shanking. It is 
customary to attribute the disease to any cause 
that weakens the Vine, but shanking takes 
place on vigorous Vines that otherwise show no 
signs of disease, and it is much worse in some 
soils than others, while it is certain that heavy 
cropping alone will induoe it. This, as I have 
said e tefore, is the most common form of shank- 
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in whioh the footstalks go black and die, causing 
the berries to perish also. This form is often 
seen in the Blaok Alicante, after the fruit is 

S uite ripe ; but the fruit does not change as in 
tie other form, but only loses flavour and does 
not keep. The berries are still fit for use, Mid 
I have often seen such Grapes for sale in shops. 
All bottled Grapes “shank” sooner or later, 
although the berries may remain plump, and, in 
the case of the white Spanish Grapes of the 
shops, the stalks are always quite dead and 
black, although the berries are quite good.— 

J. S, 

Why some amateurs fail to grow 
good Grapes. —We are constantly reminded 
of the many failures in Vine culture, by an 
quiries from amateurs as to the reason why 
their Grapes do not come up to even second-rate 
quality, after they have provided good borders 
and given all the usual routine of management, 
according to the beat information they can 
gather from books or papers. Now, the Vine 
is such a vigorous-growing subject that it will 
flourish under conditions that would be fatal to 
many common wayside trees, yet is not able to 
withstand the accumulated evils that it meets 
with under glass. It is a proof of the strong 
vitality of the Vine, that, plant it in what soil 
or situation you like out-of-doors, it will grow 
vigorously, and if it does not produoe goodfruit 
it is because our solar heat is not enough to 
finish the crop. Then why do Vines fail under 
glass, under what ought to be better conditions ? 
Well, one or two instances that have come under 
my notice may help to explain some of the 
causes. (No. 1) Vines healthy and vigorous, 
but foliage blistered and burnt, from the builder 
having put the wires for training the shoots on 
only 6 inches, instead of 16 inches, from the 
glass. Remedy—Took the wires down the 

following winter, and the foliage is now beauti¬ 
fully green and Grapes double the size ; all other 
treatment exactly the same. (No. 2). Foliage 
eaten up by red spider, interior of vinery 
dust-dry, ana no ventilation at the highest part 
of roof, consequently, although the wind was 
blowing through the lower part of house, the 
atmosphere around the Vine-leaves was like 
that of an Egyptian desert, where no vegetation 
can exist. Had movable lights made to top 
of house, reduced the supply of bottom ven¬ 
tilation, and increased water supply, and the 
same Vines are now carrying a fine crop. Many 
other builder's errors might be oited, but the 
above are a sample of frequent occurrence, 
simply because no practical gardener was con¬ 
sulted as to the suitability of the structure and 
its fittings for a vinery. Then we have failures 
of many Kinds where the houses are suitable. I 
recently was called in by a lady to see if I could 
explain the cause why her Grapes had dete¬ 
riorated for years past, until the produce was 
only a caricature of what the same Vines used 
to produoe. Well, the cause was obvious : 
Some tall forest trees had been allowed to grow 
up dose to the vineries, obstructing half the 
sun’s rays, and the roots were in full possession 
of the Vine border. All the Grape-growers in 
the world could not produoe good Grapes on 
Vines treated like this ; yet, because the trees 
had grown up almost unobserved, and the roots 
were out of sight, the owner never thought 
they could be the cause. Then the dry-as-dust 
borders that one meets with would explain a 
good many failures. On putting the enquiry, 
“ Have you watered the borders lately ?” one is 
told, “ Oh 1 yes, they were soaked only a day 
or two ago.” But the first plunge of a steel 
fork reveals the dusty root-run, where no 
moisture had penetrated for a length of time. 
Only give the Vine rational treatment, and 
beware of nostrums, and no plant or tree that 
we cultivate will be more grateful and repay the 
attention better.— J. Groom, Gosport. 

Making Strawberry beds.— This is 
the best period of the year for forming new 
Strawberry beds. Many are deterred from 
planting this luscious fruit by the idea that 
their sou will not suit it; but I can confidently 
state that I never yet met with any kind of 
soil that oould not be made to suit it, espe¬ 
cially as the Strawberry is now grown almost 
universally on the three years’ plan. This plan 
is—take three crops, ana then cut up the bed 
in time to get a crop of Broccoli or Winter 
Greens off the soil; and, by making a new bed 


ing, and the other and less ooramon form is that I or beds every year and destroying an equal 
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quantity, there ia always a certainty of plenty 
of Strawberries. Before planting, let the toil be 
cultivated two spits deep, if possible; put the 
plants in rows 2 feet apart, and the plants the 
same distance in the row, if of a large-leaved 
kind ; but if of small kind, a distance of 1£ feet 
In the row will do. Make the soil firm around 
the plants, and, if dry, water freely. The young 
plants should be layered in small pots or pieces 
of turf, as they do not experience any check in 
removal. Keep all runners cut off closely, and, 
beyond cutting up weeds, hardly any other 
attention is necessary—at least, until winter, 
when a good dressing of manure should be 
spread on the beds ana left on the surface until 
the spring, when a great portion of it will have 
disappeared, and the rest can be levelled with 
a rake and the stones picked off. The finest 
fruits are picked off one-year-old plants, but the 
heaviest crops off two-year-old ones. The six 
best sorts are Vicomtesse H. de Thury, 
Keen’s Seedling, President, Sir J. Paxton, 
Sir C. Napier, and Elton Pine. The late dis¬ 
cussion in the Garden has, beyond doubt, 
proved that the old Strawberries are far more 
popular than the new.— Hants. 

Pricking Pigs,—Having Figs that do not ripen, 1 
pricked some of them through several times with an ordi¬ 
nary pin, just at the narrowest point where the fruit joins 
the stalk. This I did on the advioe of an old gardener. 
The result has been that those which were treated in this 
way are now ripe ; but the others are as hard as ever, ut 
oourse, they are not pricked till about ripening time. 
Has any reader tried this plan ?—N. P., Watford. 

American Blackberries.— Hiss Tbring sends from 
Alderhurst, Egham, a branch of one of the American 
Blackberries, apparently the Kittatinny variety, heavily 
laden with fruits in various stages of ripening. The finest 
are as large as small Walnuts, and of good flavour. They 
are presumably grown out-of-doors. 

17729.— Planting fruit orchard.— Do not put in 
drain-pipes; open drains will da Roots are apt to get 
into pipes. The open drains should be 2 feet wide at top 
and 8 inohes at bottom, 20 inches deep, and 2ft feet 
apart — R. Crawford. 

17879.— A good Melon.— " Amateur’* will, I think, 
find a good Melon in "Improved Victory of Bath.” I 
hare grown it for years in a pit, 6 feet by 4 feet, with only 
one cart-load of manure, mixed with leaves, Ac. I ripened 
11 last season—this year nine; the last about a fortnight 
ago, with which I took first prize at our local show against 
all comers. It is green-fleshed, and quite large enough. 
Size is no great merit.—F. H. (Amateur). 


Potting soil. —One of the difficulties that 
the owners of small gardens, especially when 
situated in the immediate vicinity of towns 
have to contend with, is to get suitable potting 
soil. For though ordinary garden soil, such as 
is obtainable from ground where vegetables are 
grown, will answer as a makeshift when it is 
enriched with manure and leaf-mould, yet 
it is well to bear in mind that the roots 
of plants when grown in pots have access to 
only a very limited amount of material, so that 
to obtain anything approaching the best results 
the soil should be new and of good quality. The 
vegetable matter consisting of the close mass of 
Grass roots contained in the top-spit from a 
common or a pasture, is just the material 
that suits most plants. Not only does the 
decayed vegetable fibre present in soil of this 
description afford the best food for the gener¬ 
ality of plants, but it also keeps the material 
open ana porous, and in a condition that admits 
of the roots ramifying freely in it; consequently, 
even those who grow only a limited number of 
pot plants will find that money expended iu 
procuring good soil is well spent. The present 
time, when the roots of the various Grasses are 
getting matured, is the best season for laying in 
a stock to suffice for the next twelve months. 
It should be stacked in a ridge-shaped heap in 
the open air. Potting soils of all kinds ought 
not to be kept under cover, except those that are 
required in the spring, and which may, if kept 
in the mien air, he then too wet for immediate 
use. When loam, or peat, is stored altogether 
insheds,as is sometimes done,it becomes dry and 
effete. Of peat, as much as will last for a year 
should be procured. This is indispensable 
where the cultivation of any of the finer-rooted, 
hard-wooded plants is attempted. But it 
Is well to be careful to obtain the right 
sort; the close, black, boggy stuff that 
is sometimes used Is abont the worst mate¬ 
rial that the roots of a plant can be put 
into, as it is wholly unsuited to them. 
Potting peat should consist of a thin top-spit 
from dry ground where the common Brake 
(Fern) grows along with tough, wiry Grasses. 
This wul be found to consist? in a great mfasure, 
Digitized by\jQ( Q 


of the roots of the Ferns and Grasses, and is 
usually of a brown colour. The hard peat, 
found where British Heath grows, is generally 
poor, and wanting in the elements of fertility 
necessary to support the plants, and it is also 
too close in texture. Leaf-mould is one of the 
best things that can be used for mixing with loam 
for the growth of such plants as require loam. 
Properly prepared, it consists of leaves that have 
lain in a neap for two years ; if older than this, 
it will be too far decomposed, and if of last 
year’s leaves, they will not be sufficiently rotten 
to be sifted. Sand, which is required in greater 
or less quantity for mixing with the soil for 
most pot plants, is more easily obtained than 
good soil, as in most parts of the country it can 
Be had from a river, from the sea coast, or 
from sand-pits, which in some districts furnish 
it of good quality. The texture of the material 
has much to do with its suitability for mixing 
with potting soil; coarse, sharp, gritty sand, 
that contains little fine dost, is the best, as it 
best fulfils the object required, which is to keep 
the soil open and porous, so as to admit of the 
water passing freely through it.—T. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBa 

VARIETIES OF LAUREL. 

Among the different forms of common Laurel 
the first place must be assigned to the variety 
called rotnndifolia—a name, however, which U 



The Oval-leaved Laurel (Orasus Leuro—Cerasus var. 
rotundifolia). 


somewhat misleading, as the leaves are by no 
means round, but still rather broader in propor¬ 
tion to their length than those of the ordinary 
kind, from which it also differs in the whole 
plant being shorter and more sturdy in growth, 
of a deeper green tint, and, what is far more 
valuable than all, much hardier. This char¬ 
acter of hardiness was well illustrated here 
in the severe winter of 18S0-1881, in which, 
while common Laurels suffered severely, those 
of the rotnndifolia variety escaped uninjured. 
Where small or medium-sized evergreen shrubs 
are in request for furnishing purposes in winter, 
either in pots or tubs for balconies and such 
places, or to assist in clothing what would be 
otherwise bare spots at that season, this Laurel 
is especially valuable, as it will strike root 
without difficulty in the open ground, and, if 
pinched once or twice in its earner stages, the 
young plants quickly form dwarf bushes that 
retain their deep-green colour throughout the 
winter, and even If any perish from continual 
shifting, others may be soon grown on to take their 
places. Another hardy variety is the Caucasian 
Laurel, which is sturdier in growth and has 
deeper green leaves of a thicker texture than 
I thoee of the common kind. It is a good free- 


growing variety, and forms a dense bosh of 
more regular outline than the common Laurel. 
A third, that almost ranks in hardiness with the 
two just mentioned, is the Colchic Laurel, a kind 
that differs widely from any of the others. 
The branches of the common Laurel fre¬ 
quently elongate till they take a downward 
direction, owing to the weight of the foliage, but 
in this variety that character is mnch less pro¬ 
minent ; as a rule, its branches are shorter and 
are frequently almost horizontal, so that they 
are often disposed tier upon tier. The leaves 
are thinner m texture and of a paler hne, espe¬ 
cially on the undersides, than those of the com¬ 
mon Laurel, and in point of floriferousness it 
surpasses all others. So freely, indeed, are the 
blossoms produced, that, apart from any other 
consideration, it forms a handsome flowering- 
shrub. Cuttings of this kind do not root so 
readily as those of the others, with the excep¬ 
tion of the broad-leaved or Versailles Laurel, 
which, like the Colchic, is slow as regards the 
formation of roots. The broad-leavea kind, a 
very fine variety, has bold, showy foliage of a 
deep-green hue, but unfortunately it is tender; 
our plants of this kind suffered the most of any 
daring severe winters, and the same effect was 
experienced by otherB. The above constitute 
the most valuable kinds from a planter's point 
of view, but there are still a few distinct forms 
interesting to the collector. In camellisefolia 
the leaves on the uppermost shoots are of unusual 
substance, deep-green, and peculiarly curled like 
those of some Camellias. This forms alow, dense 
bush, as does also the next—viz , parvifolia, a 
little miserable-looking shrub, as a rule, and, even 
when healthy, of a stunted and by no means 
attractive appearance. In angustifolia the 
leaves are narrow and seldom healthy-looking. 
Both the gold and silver variegated-leaved 
forms are very pretty when young, especially if 
struck under glass ; but when planted oat under 
the same conditions as other shrubs, the 
variegated portion is, as a rule, soon over¬ 
mastered by the green. T. 


THE SHRUBBY MALLOW. 
Althaa f&utbx, or Hibiscus syriacus, is a use¬ 
ful old border shrub. Imagine a dwarf and 
twiggy shrub, not unlike the common hedge 
Mspfe in habit as well as in shape of leaf, bear¬ 
ing flowers, for two months or more, in shape 
like a single Hollyhock, 4 inches or 5 inohes 
across, and some idea may be formed of this 
showy shTub It is a very old shrub, for it was 
cultivated by Parkinson in 1629. It may also 
be termed a forgotten shrub, as it has long been 
neglected ; but to things with sterling qualities 
we often return with the “ old love” intensified. 
So it would appear to be as regards this quaint, 
but beautiful, border tree. “ Where is the good 
old Althea frutex ?” is now often asked. It 
should be planted as isolated specimens, in 
groups and in hedges, as it is grown in Japan. 
It is a fine subject to introduce into borders with 
the stronger herbaceous things, and there are 
few, if any, that will outshine it during the 
latter end of summer. Large bowl-shaped, 
purple, and white flowers, mixed with shining 
foliage, are no mean things in August and 
September. It is a native of Syria, and in the 
open air of onr climate grows 5 feet high, bat it 
flowers freely when only 18 inches in size, or 
two years old. The flowers, 4 inches or more 
aoross, are produced from the axils of the 
leaves of the new wood. Like the Holly¬ 
hock, to which it ia nearly allied, there are 
varieties of it, with purple, red, white, yellow, 
and tricolonred flowers, and some of these are 
repeated in double forms. All are characterised 
by having dark spots at the bases of the petals. 
In this range of colour in big flowers there is 
offered a fine opportunity of making a good 
display. Its culture is as easy as that of 
the commonest shrubs ; but it should be 
borne in mind in planting, that this native of 
Syria should get every possible ray of sunshine, 
in order that it may flower well; and if the 
soil is made warm by a liberal mixture of sand, 
and by slightly raising it above the ordinary 
level, all tne better. There is no tenderness 
abont it; this treatment is only such as has 
been found in practice to be needful, in order to 
induce a somewhat late-blooming exotio to 
flower well in a climate very different from its 
own. It is readily propagated; the young side- 
shoots may be slipped off in July, and, if set in 
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sand, well watered, and a hand-glass placed 
over them for two or three weeks, they will be 
ready for potting. Plunge the pots in ashes in 
a cold frame, and there leave them until spring. 
In April they may be set in their permanent 
quarters. Older plants may be transplanted 
in the autumn as Boon as the flowers are over, 
even if many leaves remain unfallen. J. W. 

The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophae 
rhamnoides). —Not until lately did I know 
the singular appearance, in full fruit, of this 
rare, native shrub. I have met with it occa¬ 
sionally, as quite a small shrub, on the shore, 
near Dover, and I am inclined to think it prefers 
a chalky neighbourhood, quite close to the sea, 
though Dr. Hooker names as its habitat sandy 
sea shores. The other day, I came upon a mag¬ 
nificent specimen of it in a garden, but withm 
reach from the roadside, at Swanage. It was 
a good-sized, wide-spreading bush, with silvery- 
green leaves, not unlike Salix alba, and densely 
covered, both on the branches and the twigs, 
with bright orange-coloured berries, about the 
size of a small currant. They adhere strongly 
by the stalk, and can hardly be pulled off 
without bursting them. The taste is very acid, 
with a flavour not unlike that of a Crab-Apple. 
Each berry contains one small, shining-black 
seed (analogous to the stone in an Olive),enclosed 
in two skins, to the outer of which the flesh 
adheres. The berries are full of juice, and 
hang thickly from the main boughs, by a short, 
tough stalk. The shrub, when covered with 
ripe fruit, is so very striking and beautiful that 
I think it deserves more attention than it has 
ever received. I can send any readers of 
Gardening a few ripe seeds.—Jr. A. Paley, 
Boscombe , Bournemouth. 

THB KITCHEN QARDBN. 

Tomatoes in pots and out-of-doors.— 
On the 7th of March I sowed seed of Hathaway’s 
Excelsior and Laxton’s Open-air Tomato in 
pans, in slight heat—a frame and manure—and 
potted into fruiting-pots on the 30th of May, 
using strong loam without manure. Having 
more plants of Laxton’s than were wanted, I 
pricked them into herring-boxes, and planted 
out in the open on the 22nd of May, without 
any preparation of soil, 18 inches apart. The 
Tomatoes under glass got more attention than 
those in the open, and were finer plants. The 
only attention the Tomatoes out-of-doors got 
was staking and pinching off all side shoots, 
leaves where necessary, and late-set fruit. The 
Tomatoes in pots, as usual with me, did badly, 
and were very late and shy in setting fruit 
The Tomatoes in the open, although checked at 
first by cold winds, grew wonderfully, set for 
fruit as soon as. possible, and have now a good 
crop of fine fruit, all colouring. The first ripe 
fruit, picked last week, was ready as soon in 
the open as under glass. The leaves of Laxton's 
Open-air Tomato, although the plants were 
strong and healthy, in and out-of-doors con¬ 
tinuously shrivelled, or rather rolled up, par- I 
ticularly at night. In the morning they un¬ 
rolled again. The leaves of Hathaway’s Excel-1 
sior, although treated in the same way, did not 
roll up at all.— Mala, New Malden . 

Club in Cabbage, &0.—In my seed-bed 
this year, amongst others of the Cabbage tribe, 

I had one known by the name of Ragged Jack. 
Whilst all the others were badly affected by the 
club, the Ragged Jack entirely escaped, not a 
single root showing any sign of the pest. If 
this is not an isolated case, it may be interesting 
to. find out why this particular member of the 
tribe should be exempt. I generally find soot, 
well mixed with the soil, to be a preventive, 
and I invariably use it when planting-out, but 
this year it was omitted in the seed-bed.—C. G. 
b The Celery fly, —Where there is a dis¬ 
like to the using of soot (on account of its 
Bmutty character) as a remedy for this pest, re¬ 
course is often had to the finger and thumb cure. 
We prefer picking off the affected piece of leaf 
for tne following reasons : 1, It minimises the 
mischief done, as the grub can be destroyed in 
its earliest stage of growth, when its presence 
is indicated by a brown speck in the leaf, it 
being impossible at this early stage to destroy 
it by the pressure of finger and thumb, as it is 
protected by the substance of the leaf in which 
the pin-hole is excavated. 2- It JJ a saving of 
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time, as, when a large plaoe is eaten in the 
tissue of the leaf, the exact whereabouts of the 

C b often cannot be instantaneously detected. 

tly, when the affected part is removed, one 
can be sure when the work is completed, and 
also readily see if there is a fresh attack.— 
L. C. K. _ 

BEES. 

Honey extracting. —It is quite a common 
occurrence for the combs to collapse when put 
into a great many of the new extractors; for 
they are made for sale, and not for use. I was 
using one a short time ago, and found myself 
in just the same fix as “ Amateur ” (p. 371); so 
I decided to have the thing altered. I found 
that the wire cage was not strong enough to 
resist the centrifugal force that was brought to 
bear against it when in motion. I took it to a 
tin worker, and instructed him to fix some strong i 
rods of wire across the cage fronts. I had them 
placed in such a position, that they presented a 
slightly convex surface to the comb when placed 
in the extractor. The next time I used it, its 
aotion was perfect I tried it with the tenderest 
combs that there were in the apiary.—C. P. B., 
Carlton. 

18106.—Commencing bee-keeping— 
T. A. H .).—The best time to begin bee-keep- 
ig is in the spring, when a strong swarm 
should be obtained of some neighbouring 
apiarian, if possible, or any dealer in hives ana 
bee-keeping appliances will supply the same. A 
May swarm should be secured, being the most 
valuable, although not “ worth a load of hay ” 
nowadays. Bees are now frequently sold by 
weight. A good swarm contains about twenty 
thousand bees ; five thousand bees weigh about 
one pound—a four pound swarm should there¬ 
fore be ordered; and it should be from a colony 
that has, thrown off a swarm the previous 
season; tjfcre will thus be no chance of getting 
an aged queens If it be intended to use a bar- 
frame hive, the bees must be shaken into it 
from the hiving-skep, or swarm-box, on the 
evening of the day on which they left the 
parent-hive, if possible. It .would, however, be 
found more advantageous to procure an estab¬ 
lished oolony in a straw hive in March, provided 
it was strong and healthy. Before purchasing 
it, it should be examined, which can readily be 
done if a little smoke be first puffed into the 
entrance ; it can then with safety be inverted. 
The combs should be bright and clean, and 
contain brood, and, at least, ten pounds of honey, 
and large numbers of bees be seen crowding 
between the combs. The stock, if nearer 
than two miles from home, should be 
removed before the bees have commenced 
work for the season ; otherwise, many 
will return to the locality and be lost. The 
stock, if strong, will probably throw off an 
early swarm, which can be put into a frame 
hive, or if it be wished to obtain surplus comb- 
honey the first season, the combs and bees can 
be transferred from the old skep to a bar-frame 
hive, which should have a crate of sections 
placed upon it as soon as stores are being 
gathered in abundantly—this may prevent 
b warming, but will be more profitable in honey- 
yield. No doubt, a hive or two of bees would 
do very well in a large garden two hundred 
yards from any dwelling house. Bees take 
long flights in search of stores, and seem to 
thrive anywhere, except it be in the heart of 
large towns. Before going in for bee-keeping, 
however, *• T. A. H.” should Bee to it that he 
has not a neighbour of small mind and weak 
nerves who, from fear of being stung, may be 
likely to lurk in his garden, armed with a pair 
of scissors, ready to pounce upon and out 
asunder every luckless nee who may visit his 
flowers—such a case is on record I—S. S. G., 
Boxworth. 

18107.— Wormwood for subduing bees (Water- 
house ).—I am soft aware that Wormwood la ever need in 
subduing bees, or that there la any purpose lor which it 
serves in bee-keeping. Perhaps some other bee-keeper 
can enlighten us on the subject r—8. 8. G. 

18108 — Wax extractor (A. B.).—kn extractor can 
be obtained of any dealer in apiarian appliances—such as 
Neighbour, 127, High Holborn, London ; Howard, Holme, 
Peterborough: Baldwin, Bromley, Kent. The price of 
extractor and boiler oomplete Is 13s. 6d. 

Catalogues received. —Bulbous Plants. Webb 
sod Sons, Wordeley, Stourbridge: W. Tail and Oo, 119, 
Oapel-street, Dublin Samuel Yates, 16, Old Mlllgate, 
Manchester. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Mountain Ash berries.— In reference 
to “ P. M.’s” query, I give the recipe by which. 
I have had Rowan jelly made for many years. 
Pick the fruit from the stems, cover with water 
in a brass preserving pan. boil till soft, then 
continue to boil, bruising the fruit with a silver 
or wooden spoon till it becomes pulp. Let it 
drip all night in a jelly-bag, then boil with 
weight for weight of sugar, like any other fruit 
jelly. Rowan jelly is generally preferred by 
those who have tried it to that of Red Currant v 
for roast mutton, game, Ac. Being astringent, 
it is useful in cases of relaxed throat. Sportsmen 
relish it in sandwiches on the moors. Some 
consider that the thrushes in Scotland excel in 
song those in the south, and attribute this to 
their feeding largely on Rowan berries in 
autumn.— Chisholms. 

-These berries can be made into a jelly for use with 

cold mutton, ho. Take 4 lb. of berries and 1 quart of 
water, put into a stew-pan, and let it simmer, siot boil, for 
about ten minutes; then pour the whole into an earthen 
vessel, and, when oold, squeeze through a piece of oaovas. 
Boil the liquid with 4 lb. of white sugar for one hour.— 
A. J. P., Bristol. 

18100.— Burnt Almonds.— Can anyone give me a 
receipt for preparing burnt Almonds ?—S. M. E. M. 

18110.— Older making.—Will any reader kindly give 
me a few instructions in cider making ?—C. 8. B. 

POULTRY. 

18111.—Cutting hens' wings.— Will eompoae tell 
me if there is any truth in the opinion whioh is held about 
here—that outting the wings of hens prevents or oheolu 
the laying of eggs—P oultry. 

18112.—Cochins and Hamburghe.—I should be 
muoh obliged if anyone would be good enough to tell mb 
the “ points” of " buff eoohins M and of “silver-spangled 
Hamburghe.”—W. 8., Tupholine. 

18118 —Ducks (Duek-egg).— Yes; the eggs will hatcfc 
under the circumstances.—P. 


BIRDS* 

18114 —Doves.—I should be very glad to know about 
how muoh a pair of doves and a wicker cage ought to cont; 
also, whether doves' food is expensive, and whether they 
are easily kept in good health?—F. E. D. Gush, Head- 
ingley. 

Flies in a conservatory.— I observed 
the other day a question, which I do not thigh 
has been answered—As how to keep a conserva¬ 
tory free from flies. At one time I was very 
much troubled with them in my little con¬ 
servatory ; now I never have one, and it makes 
a great difference in the cleanliness and, there¬ 
fore, health of the plants. Every spring the 
windows are covered with white leno, nailed 
in, and as the door has to be constantly open 
for ventilation, I have a light door, with leno 
stretched over it, which shuts outside the door 
when the door is closed, or instead of it when 
the door is opened. It has also the advantage 
of keeping out dogs and oats. The leno hardly 
shows in the windows, and lasts very well for 
a year. I have found Plumbago capensis do very 
well in the little conservatory, which is heated 
in winter by a gas-stove (a very expensive way, I 
suspect). The stage is covered with slabs of slate, 
so raised at the back that the water from the 
plants is thrown into the centre of the floor. The 
width under the slates is sufficient for a large 
pot (it is too small to have any beds), whioh 
stands on three bricks. In these pots I plant 
my climbers, bringing the stems up Between the 
slates, or, when that cannot be done, having a 
hole bored in the back of the slate for the stem. 
The drip on to the soil, if the slates are 
properly tipped, is very little. This plan 
enables one to give very much larger pots to 
the climbers than would otherwise be possible 
in a small conservatory. Tacsonia exoniemais 
has flowered well this summer, but though 
pretty, is not very showy. Tacsonia Yen 
Volxemi is growing well, but has not yet 
flowered; it was only pat into the large pet 
this spring.—K. A. T. 

17808.— Imitation Grass tor model.—Fine saw¬ 
dust, steeped in Grass-green paint, sprinkled thickly, 
makes a good model lawn. Of course, the space to be 
covered must be prepared with gum or glue, to which the 
sawdust o&n adhere —F. E. G. 

-“C F. A.” oan'get good imitation Grass by taking 

two handfuls of rough sawdust and a penny packet of 
Judson's dyes. Dip the sawdust in the dye till you get 
the shade required.—W m. Horns. 

Night-scented Tobacco —This plant need not be 
sown in a frame. I have raised some beautiful r‘— 


by simply sowing the seed in the open ground in May. 
and transplanting when large enough. I have also raised 
nloe flowers of Zinnia elegaas in the same manner.-* 
A. J. P., Brisi< 
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EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

These are a class of plants that should be grown 
by all who wish for a display of bloom from this 
time till the ordinary November varieties come 
in. There is no donbt as to their great useful¬ 
ness, either for conservatory or window 
decoration, or for general cultivation outdoors, 
for which purpose they are so well adapted. In 
all gardens where there is an herbaceous border, 
a few of these early varieties should be planted, 
as they help to bridge over the time when flowers 
are scarce. Even in the extreme north they 
will bloom well outdoors. They are easily 
grown, but, like other plants, they repay a little 
extra attention, and if the following directions 
are followed out, the grower should be rewarded 
with a good display of bloom. Before preparing 
tiie cuttings, the soil should be mixed ready for use. 
For striking cuttings a particularly good soil is 
not required, and if the compost is made up of 
equal parts loam and leaf-soil, with plenty of 
silver Band, the cuttings will root quiokly in it. 
If leaf soil is not to be had, Cocoa-fibre refuse 
may be used. 

The cuttings may be struck in pots, boxes, 
or in a frame. If pots are used, the most con¬ 
venient size is 3 inch. These should be perfectly 
clean, and must be well crocked. The best way 
to do this is to place in the pot a piece of broken 
pot, large enough to well cover the hole ; on this 
place some smaller pieces of broken pot, over 
these place a little Cocoa-fibre, or rough siftings 
of leaf-soil. The pot should then be filled 
nearly to the rim with soil. The soil should 
be pressed down firmly and evenly, and a 
sprinkling of silver sand placed over all. If boxes 
are used, those about 3 inches deep are the best. 
Boxes which are very useful for this pur¬ 
pose are bloater-boxes. These can be cut down 
so as to make them of the proper depth. A 
good layer of rough siftings should be placed at 
the bottom, and then the box should be filled 
with the soil and be pressed down firmly; a 
layer of silver-sand should be placed on the top. 
If the cuttings are to be struck in frames, a good 
layer of rough siftings should be placed in the 
frame for drainage; over this place three or 
four inches of soil, press down, and cover with 
silver sand, as above directed. Now, having all 
In readiness, the cuttings must be procured. 
These should be from two to three inches 
long ; this length is quite sufficient, for the 
object now is merely to get them rooted. A 
few of the lower leaves should be neatly cat off, 
and the cuttings will then be ready for inserting. 
For striking in pots, four cuttings should be in¬ 
serted at equal distances around the side, and 
the soil made firm. Where cuttings are to be 
struck in boxes or frames, insert them about 
three inches apart. After the outtings are in¬ 
serted, lightly sprinkle them with water through 
a fine rose. If the cuttings are struck in a 
frame, the light should be at onoe put on and 
they will require very little attention till they 
are rooted. The plaoe where the euttings in 
boxes and pots are to be located till they are 
■tmok must depend upon the conveniences at 
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hand. If there is a spare frame handy, they 
can be placed in that, and it should be kept shut 
up olose till the cuttings are rooted ; in time of 
frost, the frame can be banked-up outside with 
short litter, and the glass covered with matting. 
The grower who possesies a greenhouse can 
winter his cuttings with more safety, but they 
should be kept close to the glass to prevent them 
from being drawn. Those who do not possess 
either a greenhouse or frame can succeed very 
well with some kind of rough home-made frame, 
such as a box with the bottom taken off and 
well banked-up outside with short litter, and a 
square of glass placed on the top—this to be 
covered in frosty weather. 

Archway-roadt Hujkgate . W. E. Boyce. 


MARKET GARDENING. 

Frequent enquiries appear from time to time 
as to the feasibility of amateurs making a 
profit out of market gardening, or the growing 
of fruits and vegetables, to be disposed of 
either at the London or provincial markets, or 
to the retail dealers in tne grower’s immediate 
locality. Perhaps a few brief notes on the state 
of the trade in this locality may be of service 
to those who contemplate embarking in this 
line of industry. In the first place, I would 
give it as my decided opinion that, without 
full practical knowledge of the subject, any 
amateur would soon find the balance on the 
wrong side of the ledger, for the simple reason 
that nearly every market in the kingdom is 
already well supplied—in fact, in some cases, 
over-supplied—as, in addition to the nearly 
universal custom of all large gardens selling a 
part of their produce, the great increase of 
allotment gardens has created quite a host of 
cottage market gardeners, as they nearly all ] 
try to sell more or less of their crops to help 
to pay the rent. In the aggregate, the amount of 
surplus produce thus forced on the market 
brings the price down so low, that even the 
growers who are thoroughly well versed in the 
business have difficulty in living by their 
labour. This season has been remarkably 
favourable for garden crops of all kinds in this 
locality, as frequent and copious rains have 
kept up a luxuriant growth; consequently, 
vegetables are a drug in the market, really 
fine Potatoes selling at 2s. per cwt.; Scarlet Run¬ 
ners, fid. per bushel, and retailed at Id. per gallon; 
Vegetable Marrows, large enough for a family, 
Id. each; and all other things in proportion. 
Last year at this time, owing to severe drought, 
prices for the same articles were double or treble 
these Bums ; in faet, good vegetables could not 
be got at any price; therefore, would-be market 

g ardeners must bear in mind that very wide 
uctnations in prices do occur, and they must 
not count the profits before they begin, for fear 
of a sudden collapse in the returns. I have no 
wish to deter anyone from entering the business, 
but I would like to point out how easily 
amateurs may be led to embark hi visionary 
schemes. The plain truth is that market 
gardening means plenty of hard work for a 
somewhat precarious livelihood. For it must 
be borne in mind that rent of land in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of populous towns is even now very 
high, and the rates and taxes proportionately 
heavy; even the water, which Is such an im¬ 


portant factor in the growth of market produce, 
has to be paid for at so much per thousand 
gallons. Foreign competition is by no means 
to be despised, as growers in warmer climes get 
the first of everything into our markets, and 
although good prices prevail sometimes, they 
must be no more taken as a criterion of profits 
realised than are the exceptionally low rates pre¬ 
vailing now. Practical growers keep on, neither 
undeterred by drawbacks nor over-elated by suc¬ 
cess. If they can live they are content, and in 
few businesses are more industrious workers to 
be found than in the growing for market of 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables. Amateurs will 
find it a healthful and pleasant occupation, pro¬ 
vided they are prepared for the hard, rough 
work it entails, and to face the failures, as well 
as ready to receive the rewards. 

Gosport . J. Groom. 


17894. — Plants for windows in 
crowded cities. —Of annuals, the best are 
Marigolds—French and common, or pot, Mari¬ 
golds—Nasturtiums, the Cornflowers, Helichry- 
sums (everlastings), Py rethrum (Golden Feather), 
Candytuft, Maize (plain or striped), annnsd 
Chrysanthemums (C. tricolor), Balsams, Lo¬ 
belias,Petunias, Castor-oil plants, Phlox Drum- 
mondii, and Zinnias. All these are easily 
grown from seed, and will flower well any¬ 
where. Of perennial subjects (hardy) the follow¬ 
ing are all good : Thrift (Armeria, common.or 

f iant), House Leek (Sempervivum), Creeping 
enny, Carnations (Old Crimson Clove best), 
Saxifrages (many varieties), Sedums (of sorts), 
and Auriculas (hardy garden and alpine varie¬ 
ties). Musk will usually succeed, also strong 
roots of Primroses and Polyanthus. Small 
plants of the green and golden Euonymus suc¬ 
ceed well, and so do small-growing Ivies and 
Virginian Creepers, planted m pots or boxes of 
moderate size. There are few places where 
Mignonette will not grow and flower fairly well 
in boxes.—B. C. R. 

Calvary Clover (Medicaaro Echi¬ 
nus). —The peculiarities of this plant have 
been so much exaggerated, and so much super¬ 
stition is attached to it, that I venture to 
offer a few remarks respecting it. The plant 
seems to be very little known, and many writers 
have improperly described it. For example, in 
Gardening Illustrated, Vol. V., page 78, a 
writer says he has been told that when the stems 
grow np they are formed into a circle representing 
a crown of thorns. On page 98, “ Zeta ” thinks 
that if even the stems were trained round it 
would require a great stretch of imagination to 
compare it to a crown of thorns. “ M. E. T.,” 
on page 131, does not think the crown of thorns 
is represented in the leaf, but in the seed-pod. 
Some persons also attach a certain amount of 
religious sentimentality to the plant, and con¬ 
sider it of a sacred character, stating that it is 
found on Mount Calvary only, the trifoliate 
leaf representing the Trinity, the red spots 
blood-stains, ana the spinous convolutions orthe 
seed-pod a crown of thorns, and, further, that 
the seed must be sown on Good Friday io order 
to be np on Low Sunday. If, however, we set 
aside superstitious fancies, and leave nothing to 
the imagination, but come to plain matter-of- 
fact, we nave in the Calvary Clover a ouriously- 
interesting plant, and one that may well find a 
Original from 
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place in every garden. It la one. of the 
leguminous plants, and should be sown in March 
in pans placed in a greenhouse, or, preferably, 
witn a slight bottom heat. The Beed soon 
germinates, and may be then pricked out and 
grown on in pots or borders, hut seems to be 
more at home as a border trailing plant, and 
rejoices in rich loam and moisture. The tri¬ 
foliate leaves, when young, are prettily marked 
with a bright crimson blotch (the so-called 
Mood-stain), but this, with age, changes colour, 
and has the appearance of a dirty brown 
serrated leaf in tne centre of a larger green one. 
The flower is papilionaceous, small, and of a 
pale yellow colour, and, as it fades, the seed-pod 
beoomes visible for a short time only, and then 
assumes a spiral form, very like a bottle-brush, 
but soon closes, and becomes a compact ball 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
oovered with spines closely packed and turned 
inward. In September the seed is ripe, and, on 
carefully opening the seed vessel from the 
bottom, a spinous string, about 9 inches in 
length, may be detached, which curls round, 
and forms a very perfect “ crown of thorns.” A 
little skill and patience are required to remove 
thin string, but practice will soon overcome 
any difficulty that may be experienced. The 
seed vessel contains from six to ten kidney¬ 
shaped seeds, about three-sixteenths of an inch 
in length. I have been informed that a similar 
plant (Medicago maculata) is found in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire and South Wales. Perhaps some 
reader of Gardening can say if this is the case. 
—J. C. Turner, Blandford. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLOTHING BARE SURFACES UNDER 
TREES. 

As regards the results obtainable from this kind 
of planting, a good deal depends upon the 
nature of tne shade, its density, and duration— 
points which should be considered before de¬ 
ciding what to plant. In the case of evergreen 
trees, it is of but little use to plant anything but 
Ivy to carpet the ground under them, and as 
much light and air as it is possible to secure 
should be allowed to reach it. In planting 
under deciduous trees, there is much more 
prospect of securing satisfactory results, pro¬ 
vided the branches do not come nearer than 
6 feet to 8 feet of the ground. If they should 
come lower than that it is advisable to cut 
them off. Of all deciduous trees, I And the 
Horse Chestnut to be the most injurious to 
anything growing under it. The Beech, the 
Elm, and Sycamore do not seriously affect 
undergrowth more than might be expected 
from the dense canopy of foliage with which 
they are furnished in summer. In dealing with 
spaces under deciduous trees whioh have attained 
a large size, and filled the soil, even to near the 
surface, with roots, it will be necessary to 
make the soil as suitable as possible for the re¬ 
ception of the plants to be put under them. It 
wul do no injury to the trees if the surface is 
broken up from 4 inches to 6 inches deep. When 
this is done, some fresh earth should be mixed 
with the surface soil, for it is necessary to give 
the undergrowth a bit of good soil in which to 
start. The trees, too, will derive benefit from 
the new soil. Once the undergrowth gets hold 
of the soil, it will take care of itself as well as 
the circumstances under which it is placed will 
allow. The best time to plant evergreens under 
trees, is, doubtless, early in October; if the work 
is done later, the plants should all through the 
spring and summer receive as much water at the 
roots as will keep the soil about them moist. 
Where only one kind of plant is required, there 
is nothing better than Box. Plants of this, about 
2 feet high, that have been grown in an open 
position, are the best. They must be planted 
rather thickly, as they will not grow very fast. 
In such positions, Box is more inclined to get 
bushy than to increase in height, unless drawn 
up by surrounding subjects. In most cases, 
a mixture of evergreens will have the best 
effect. I have found the following to succeed 
under trees as well as one could expect—viz., 
Auouba, Euonymus, Laurustinus, Yew, Rhodo¬ 
dendron pontioum, Berberis Aquifolium, Box, 
green Holly, Butoher’s Broom, oommon Laurel, 
and Portugal Laurel. In order to secure a 
carpet of greenery under trees, the St. John’s 
Wort answers fairly well, if the shade is not 
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very dense. But the most satisfactory plant for 
this purpose is the Irish Ivy. For this, the 
ground should be prepared in the same manner 
as for evergreen Bhrubs; and, as growth is 
made, it should be pegged down until the surface 
is covered. Where it is not desirable to plant 
anything of an evergreen character under trees 
that stand in isolated positions on lawns, the 
ground beneath them may be made to have a 
cheerful appearance in early spring, before the 
leaves expand, by planting the space with bulbs, 
such as the Winter Aconite, Snowdrop, and 
Crocus. There are also many variously-coloured 
Primroses, which would live in such places, if 
neither the lawn-mower nor the acytne were 
allowed to go near them during summer. 

_Taunton. 

Maize as an ornamental plant.— In 
the spring I planted a few Maize plants in my 
garden, for effect. One of these has now attained 
the extraordinary height of 10 feet, and is bulky 
in proportion. Another, planted only six paces 
distant, has grown but 1 inch, and is now 
6 inches in height. The others are 3 feet and 
4 feet high. 1 consider Maize very useful for 
filling-in for back grounds.—H. H., Hampton 
Wick . In warm and rich gardens in the 

South of England Maize deserves a place. — Ed. 

Dahlia Yellow Constance (of theCactua- 
Dahlia-like flowered section) is undoubtedly a 
gem. I saw it in fine condition the other day, 
and was greatly struck with it. In form and 
habit of growth it is almost an exact counter¬ 
part of the now well-known White Constance; 
but the colour is the purest, richest, and 
brightest golden yellow imaginable. It should 
certainly obtain an honoured place in every 
collection of Cactus Dahlias. Mrs. Hawkins is 
another fine addition to this class, though it 
cannot properly be termed a yellow flower, the 
centre only being of a soft, clear primrose 
tint, gradually shading off to a kind of orange- 
rose colour in the outer petals. It is, however, 
very beautiful in colour, and also in form, which 
is almost perfect. It is of very large size, sur¬ 
passing in this respect any of the other Cactus 
kinds, except perhaps Annie Harvey. I am 
sorry to hear that the fine old Paragon (single) 
is apparently degenerating sadly. Mr. Ware 
has quantities of it, but cannot this year 
obtain anything like a good bloom. Has any 
other grower been more successful!—B. C. R. 

Hollyhocks. — I have grown a small 
collection of named varieties of these for the 
last two seasons. This year they have done 
remarkably well, many of them being over 
10 feet high, and flowering freely. 1 grow 
them in deeply-cultivated, well-manured soil; 
and during the growing season liquid manure 
is freely applied to the roots, generous treat¬ 
ment being, in my opinion, the secret of success 
and the best preventive of disease.—W. H. D. 

The Oyster plant (Mertensia ma- 
ritima). —This singular and interesting plant, 
whioh came to me a few years ago in very small 
seedlings, becomes attractive when of mature 
size, not so much from any floral effect as from 
the glauoous—almost blue—foliage; in this 
respect, as well as in being fleshy, it reminds 
one of the most glaucous forms of Echeveria. 
The flowers are but the merest dots of lovely 
sky-blue; closely Been they are tiny bells. 
The exudations of the stems, which turn hard, 
the blackness which suddenly stains the stems, 
the fleshy-green seeds, and the peculiar oyster- 
like flavour of the plant, all go to render this 
plant most interesting ; besides, it is beautiful 
and distinct in the border, in pots or on rock- 
work. It affects sandy soil, or even pure sand 
will do for it; it is fond of sunlight, and slugs 
are fond of it; they appear to be able to dis¬ 
tinguish it by its scent.—J. W. 

Grown Anemones in autumn.— The 
many varieties of these are so universally 
thought of as spring flowers only, that, in the 
interest of a rapidly-increasing class of amateur 
gardeners, I wish to say that they flower most 
luxuriantly at the present season in many 
localities if the precaution be taken of raising 
plants from seeds sown in the open air in early 
spring. Gardening has been described as an 
art “whioh does mend Nature: change it 
rather and so it oomes that, in mild localities 
near the sea, this Windflower of the Greeks 
may add beauty to our gardens in this, the 
Dahlia season, even If not also in company with 


the Chrysanthemum and the Christmas Rose. 
The ordinary method of Anemone culture now 
practised in most gardens, is confined to the 
autumnal planting of French or Dutch-grown 
roots for blooming during the following spring, 
and this plan, if not actually “ as old as the 
hills,” dates from the days of Shakespeare. 
Parkinson, in his “ Paradisua,” published in 
1629, indeed, tells us that the spring-blooming 
Anemones vary as much from seeds as do 
Tulips; but, so far as I have been able to 
gather from books, no attempt was made in the 
olden days to treat the Crown Anemone as an 
autumnal-flowering plant, as is now quite 
possible. There is no magic in the method I 
recommend. The woolly seeds are rubbed up 
together with dry sand or earth, so as to separate 
them thoroughly, and, during February or early 
in March, they are sown very thinly on a bea 
of earth well enriched below the surface with 
cow manure, the seed and sand being sprinkled 
on the surface together. After sowing, water 
during dry weather, and when the seedlings 
appear, thin them so that those remaining are 
fully 6 inches apart. During July and August, 
the growth of the young plants may be 
strengthened by the application of weak liquid 
manure or soot-water. The first flowers begin 
to appear during September and October, or 
say seven months after the seeds are sown, and 
near the seashore, or in warm sheltered localities, 
flowers are produced during mild weather all 
through the winter months, the finest flush of 
blossoms coming in March and April. This 
system of obtaining brilliant flowers of the 
Crown Anemone during the autumnal and 
winter months is so simple and the results so 
satisfying, that it seems to me to merit the 
attention of flower-loving amateurs. In former 
years our finest Pears were reared from seeds 
m Belgium; even the garden varieties of our 
national emblem, the Rose, were reared for us 
in France, and now our bulbous flower-roots 
come from Holland. But foreign competition 
has of late taught us many things, and so to-day 
we at least know that it is possible to raise the 
finest of fruits and of flower-roots on English 
soil. English varieties of Queen Rosa now 
equal, even if they do not surpass, others ; and 
last, but net least, it is fairly proven that the 
same statement is true in the case of the double 
and semi-double varieties of the Crown Ane¬ 
mone.—F. W. B. 

Godetias. —In a long tour through the 
Midlands recently, I only saw Godetias once, in 
all the many little front gardens I passed, and 
as I have found this a most satisfactory annual, 

I would like to say a few words about it. Early 
in April I sowed part of a penny packet of mixed 
seeds, from which I had scores of plants. My 
seed-bed was made up of sifted leaf-mould, sand, 
and garden soil, on a layer of small coal, in a flat 
box, placed against a north wall. The seed¬ 
lings were transplanted in June and flowered 
by the end of July, making charming, compact 
bushes, studded with flowers, and have continued 
in bloom until now. The flowers or sprays are 
excellent for cutting; they are bright, grace¬ 
ful, and last long in water. I noticed that 
those that are white, with crimson base, grow 
tall, and those that are pink, splashed with 
crimson, low; so intend to save seed separately, 
and try planting each kind in masses, instead of 
in lines, next year. I also sowed some last 
month to stand the winter—if they can. My 
soil is light, but well dug. Aspeot south.— 
R. S., Nottingham . 

Virginian Poke (Phvtolaooa de- 
candra).—This ornamental plant is very suit¬ 
able for the back of the herbaceous border, or 
for growing in spare open spaces amongst 
shrubs. The plant is herbaceous, and has huge 
fleshy roots that penetrate deeply into the earth 
in search of food, thus rendering it independent 
of the weather, as regards moisture, and of easy 
cultivation.* Early m spring, it sends up from 
its crown several stout shoots that soon run to 
the height of 4 feet or 5 feet, when they divide 
into numerous branches. These send forth 
numerous bunches of flowers, greatly resembling 
those of the Currant, and when these are ripe 
the plant has a very striking appearance, on 
account of their great profusion and rich colour. 
The berries, whioh are of a bluish-black tint, 
are about the size of Peas, but are rugged and 
furrowed, and generally contain ten or twelve 
seeds. These should be sown early in spring, 
Original from 
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and when the seedlings are up, and large enough 
to handle, they may at once be transferred to 
the positions intended for them. Should the 
soil be at all rich, they must be allowed plenty 
of room, or they will soon overgrow anything 
that may be standing near. Although this 
plant will not attain a large size in poor soil, it 
will be found to fruit more freely. Grown as a 
pot plant, it is valuable for winter decoration 
lu large conservatories.—J. 


THE OLD MAN’S BEARD, OR TRAVEL¬ 
LER’S JOY. 

In August, while we enjoy the gaiety of the 
large Clematis in the garden, the hedgerows are 
covered with the beautiful blooms of the native 
Clematis, C. Vitalba, the Tra¬ 
veller’s Joy, or Old Man’s 
Beard, as it is popularly 
called. It is an elegant 
twiner, which, in due season, 
is laden with a profusion of 
tiny whitish flowers. Later 
on it is, perhaps, made still 
more conspicuous by its 
clusters of feathery seeds, and 
a few days ago wo saw a 
hedge all aglow with 
them. In some parts of 
the country, the Travel¬ 
ler’s Joy is so common 
that there is no need to 


Sussex and Hampshire, and also in the Isle of 
Wight, we have seen some charming effects 
produced by these Clematises alone, and in one 
case crowds of Jackmanni flowers were peeping 
out of a mass of the white Flammula bloom. 


Flowers on cottage walls.— May I 
remark, in reference to the notice from Mr. 
Hobday (p. 378), of the cottagers who grew 
plants in holes scooped out by the wall, that it 
is possible to have a small flower garden on the 
bare wall of a dwelling ? Wallflowers and Snap¬ 
dragons will grow not only on the top of a wall, 
where they are often seen, but they can be made 
to grow and flourish on the face of a wall. If a 
little moist earth be smeared into mortar joints of 


Old Man's Beard, or Traveller’s Joy 
(Clematis Vitalba). 


cultivate it In gardens, but when it does not grow 
plentifully in a wild state it is decidedly an ob¬ 
ject worthy of culture, and no more graceful plant 
could be had for covering trellises or arbours, 
especially if some other Clematisesaremixed with 
it. C. Flammula, for instance, twines well in 
company with the Traveller’s Joy, while bright 
colour may be added by planting in the mixture 
the later-flowering forms of C. Viticella. Another 
pretty Clematis is C. campaniflora, which has 
small bell-like flowers of a purplish-lilac hue, 
borne in the greatest profusion on slender 
twining stalks. In 80 H|T"oT the ga ’ ' 
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the brick or stone work of the wall, and the 
seeds stuck into it, and a dripping time suc¬ 
ceeds, the seeds will germinate. The plants 
will do better on a gable end, with a south or 
west aspect, also if a spot is selected for sowing 
the seed where the mortar is a little decayed ; 
but neither of these conditions is absolutely 
necessary for success. This would be a good 
time to sow the seed. The winter seldom injures 
these plants on a wall, even in the most exposed 
positions. Last spring I saw a quantity of 
Wallflowers in bloom on the steep sides of a 
chalk pit.—L. C. K. 

Plants and autumn sunshine.— 
Every ray of sunshine is now required to bring 
to perfection the growing crops. Ranks of Peas 
or Runner Beans that have done bearing should, 
if they are shading growing crops, be promptly 
removed. Rooted cuttings, seedlings in pans, 
and plants that before required partial shade, 
should, in most cases, be removed to where they 
can enjoy the full sunshine during the entire 
day. The cuttings of some plants that before 
required to be shaded will do better now if 
exposed to full sun. Rooted and rooting 
Geranium cuttings, if not placed in such a po¬ 
sition already, should be at once removed to the 
sunniest and warmest place. In most gardens 
there are spots on which a short time ago the 
sun shone the whole day, that are, now that the 
sun does not rise so high, in constant shade. 
This fact should not be overlooked by the culti¬ 
vator, who, if he has plants that are removable, 
as in pot, pan, or box, in such a position, should 
at once transfer them to sunny quarters. It is 
not enough to merely shift the plant from shade 
to sunshine. We should look around and con¬ 
sider as to how long the sun each day shines in 
the particular place.—L. C. K. 

18036.—Lime for garden soil.— Get 
lime fresh from the kilns, sprinkle it with 
water, and, when it is reduced to a powder and 
quite hot, spread it on the land, and dig it in at 
once. Gas-lime may also be used, but let it lie 
on the top six weeks before digging it in. 


Ordinary lime is a good manurial agent; gas- 
lime is worthless, but it will destroy the slugs, 
&c. If laid on too thickly, however, nothing will 
grow on the ground for six months. A bushel 
of quick-lime should be placed on a rod of 
ground ; but half-a-bushel of gas-lime would be 
enough.—J. D. E. 


BULB PLANTING. 

Snowdrops are so lovely springing up in an 
irregular, informal manner under bushes and 
trees, or in unequal-sized tufts in margins of 
Grass or Ivy, that the wonder is, with the large 
increase that annually takes place in the bulbs, 
that they do not become more plentiful than they 
are. They increase rapidly in the fens. I know 
a clergyman who has his shrubberies full of 
them ; every third year he takes them all up, 
sells the finest bulbs, and replants the small 
ones. A farmer not far from where I am writ¬ 
ing, made £30 in one year from the Snowdrops 
growing in his garden and orchard. The fen 
soils are especially suitable for all the commoner 
kinds of bulbs, such as Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Squills, and Daffodils ; the latter increase very 
rapidly. In a farmhouse garden, a short dis¬ 
tance from here, broad bands of them are used 
as edgings for all the garden paths. Out of the 
garden they have travelled into the orchard 
adjoining, and there established themselves in 
considerable force. Daffodils may be moved at 
any time—at least on some soils. I have lifted 
them when the flowers were opening, and re¬ 
planted them. I gave them a good soaking of 
water when they needed it, and they flowered 
very well. Snowdrops may be planted now. 
Plant with a dibber, if only a patch here and 
there is planted. If a mass or a thick line is 
required, draw a drill 3 inches deep, and press 
the bulbs into the soil at the bottom. The 
dibber is the best thing to use when planting 
on Grass. Make the holes 3 inches deep, drop 
in the bulbs, and fill in the holes with rich soil. 
It is best to plant in patches consisting of half- 
a dozen or so, making the holes close together. 
No system or method should be used in arranging 
the patches, as the less formality there is in 
their grouping the better. 

Winter Aconites should be planted thickly, 
if they are to make any show. They do well on 
a shelving bank in a dense mass, partially 
shaded by trees or bushes. They should remain 
undisturbed for a long time; therefore, when 
planting, make the soil as good as it can con¬ 
veniently be made. The larger the bed the more 
effective it is. Plant with a dibber, as in the 
case of bulbs, 2 inches apart, and 2 inches deep. 
They have a very lively effect in the subdued 
light of the overhanging boughs, when the trees 
are leafless in winter. 

The Cloth of Gold Crocus has a pleasing 
effect on Grass in spring. Last March I saw a 
lawn of considerable size sprinkled all over with 
the blooms of this Crocus. In the case of 
detached lawns, where the Grass can be left 
unmown till the Crocuses have had time to 
make their growth, they will go on from year 
to year improving. There is no reason why 
the common wild Hyacinth of the woods 
(Bluebell) should not be more utilised in gardens 
than it is. It is very beautiful in spring, but 
comparatively few people see it. Of course, I 
should be sorry to see the wild flowers of our 
woods removed or destroyed, but as regards 
this Hyacinth there is no danger of that, for it 
increases rapidly. Huntingdon. 

17813.—Planting Primroses upside 
down. —“ X.’’ is perfectly right in his remarks 
upon this absurd practice. The fact of plant¬ 
ing them upside down docs not alter the colour. 
If I take a wild Primrose and plant it in my 
garden here, the first year it flowers, the 
flowers are slightly tinged with pink; the second 
year they are pink ; the third year a deeper 
pink, until they get in the fourth and fifth 
years, and afterwards, quite a deep crimson. 
Every spring I have them all shades of pink or 
crimson according to the time they have been 
planted, and none of them are ever planted 
upside down.— An Amateur, Devon . 

- I will endeavour to satisfy the curiosity 

of “X.” (p. 383), for I fail to see the “foolish¬ 
ness of jumping to conclusions and of making de¬ 
ductions from ’’ well-founded fact confirmed by 
the evidence of actual experience. To decide a 
controversy, three';.ordinary* Primroses were 
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taken from a hedgerow near my residence, and 

S lanted in my garden in the year 1883, whilst 
l full bloom. They were placed in the ground 
with the flowers and foliage downwards, with 
the roots uppermost and lightly covered with 
earth. Two of them succumbed to this some¬ 
what unnatural treatment; but the third put 
forth some, at first, tiny and weakly growth, 
which by autumn developed into a fair-sized, 
healthy plant. In the spring of 1884 it pro¬ 
duced some flowers of a clear, bright, rosy- 
purple, and the shade of colour was so good 
that I had the plant potted. In 1885 it bloomed 
profusely, and was really very pretty, and the 
flowers, as to size and colour, remained true to 
the new departure; the same thing was repeated 
this year. After flowering it was put aside, and 
unfortunately, overlooked, and has perished 
for lack of water. I know two ladies, each 
of whom, from a similar trial, has obtained a 
like result as to change of colour, and anyone 
can easily make an experiment for himself. My 
observation has taught me that plants under 
abnormal circumstances frequently change both 
in form and colour.— Berg. 


THH OOMINQ WHISK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from Oet. 4 th 
to Oct . 9th.* 

Transplanted autumn-sown Onions tor the purpose of 
thinning the bed, which is rather thick ; have taken some 
pains with the bed to make it rich and firm ; have set the 
plants out 1 toot between the rows and 5 inohes in the rows, 
rlanted out more Cabbages. Moved a bed of Brooooli, the 
site they occupied being required for another purpose; 
they moved very well with balls. Heeled in another plot 
of late BroooolL Gathered Marie Louise, Louise Bonne, 
and other good autumn Pears; as the fruit has been 
thinned on the trees there are no inferior specimens; 
usually when gathering fruit any small or inferior fruits 
are placed by themselves, as, though they are not 
required for dessert, they may be useful for cooking. 
Pears and Apples that are expected to keep and come to 
table firm and juicy must not be gathered too soon ; let 
them wait till they part from the Btalk readily when 
turned on one side. Grubbed up several old Apple 
trees ; trenched and prepared the site for young trees by- 
and-Lye; have taken special cars to pick out all old 
roots. Lifted the roots of several Pears on wall, by 
opening a trench along the front, and lifting up the 
extremities; this will give the desired check, and save 
more extended lifting operations by-aud-bye. Cut off the 
tops of the Asparagus in the bed that oomee in first for 
forcing ; the other beds will be left a week or two longer. 
Put together a quantity of stable manure to ferment, in 
preparation for hot-bed. Planted Hyaoinths, Daffodils, 


6 inches deep with coal ashes. Earthed up Celery and 
Leeks. Took up Carrots and, after drying roots a 
little, pecked them in root-house. Cut off dead blooms of 
Roses; the best autumn blooming kinds are still gay. Put 
in the last batch of Rose cuttings. Potted up Tree Carna¬ 
tions from border ; the plants are stronger and better thaa 
If left all summer in pots. Potted up layers of Carnation 
Souvenir de la Malmaissn ; the seare layered hi light, rich, 
sandy soil in cold pit Picked over beds in flower garden 
in order to keep up the effect as long as possible; picking, 
trimming, and sweeping are daily routine work now. Have 
cleared several beds of Stocks and other things that had 
loot their beauty, and replanted with bulbs and spring 
flowers, such as Daisies, Pansies, Primulas, Ac. Beds of 
Dahlias, Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, Japanese Anemones, 
&o , are still gay. Moved the last batch of Vallota purpurea 
from cold frame to greenhouse ; every bulb is throwing up 
one or more spikes. Moved Veronicas of various kinds to 
oonservatory, also Salvias, prepared for winter blooming. 
Moved some of the early-blooming Chrysanthemums to 
oool house. Thinned out wood in late Peach-house, and 
gave trees a good watering with engine. Used a little 
fire in vineries to ripen wood and warm up the trees 
generaly. 


Greenhouse. 

Housing tender plants.— The time that it 
is advisable to allow the different kinds of 
greenhouse plants that are placed out-of-doors 
in summer to remain out, necessarily varies in 
different parts of the country, but, except in the 
extreme southern counties, it is not safe to 
leave out later than this anything that will 
not bear a few degrees of frost; fer though the 
temperature may not fall low enough to kill 
plants that are not exceptionally tender, such 
as Heliotropes, yet it does not take much frost 
to disfigure the foliage, and, after the favourable 
bright weather that we have had during the last 
month, growth can scarcely fail to be suffici- 

* The “ Extracts ” published this year in Gaudutimo are 
compiled from a diary kept In a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north wul make such allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered neoeesary by the distanoe 
Of their localities from this county. 8peaking generally, 
there is a differenoe of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
land-- - - 

•be 
frame 
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ana we sonin ooast, and or about eight days, in 
ther direction, between the Midla nds and the ox- 
nort k J rh P<Ifary published in former years referred 
•Specially to the home oountfrs. 
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ently matured. In bousing the plants, o&re 
should be taken that all those which keep on 
making some growth through the winter are 
given the lightest positions that the house 
affords, leaving the darker places for such 
things as Ferns, Camellias, late-flowering Epa- 
crises, Acacias, and any plants that make little 
shoot-growth during the dormant season. 

Chinese Primulas require to be stood as 
near the glass as possible, especially in a cold 
house, as they are liable to suffer from damp 
unless they are located where they can he kept 
a few degrees warmer than in an ordinary 
greenhouse; a temperature of 45 degs. in the 
night is that which they like in winter, and when 
they can be kept at this, little difficulty is 
experienced with them. In fact, amateurs who 
do not happen to have an additional house 
where stove or intermediate heat can be main¬ 
tained, will generally find that they will get a 
much larger quantity of flowers from a green¬ 
house that is kept at about the temperature 
named than from one that is cooler. Iu such a 
house, zonal Pelargoniums, Mignonette, Helio¬ 
tropes, and various other plants will continue 
blooming far better than they can in a structure 
in which a temperature only just above freez¬ 
ing-point is maintained, whilst bulbs such as 
Roman Hyacinths, large-flowered Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Tulips, Crocuses, Scillas, &c, will 
come on much faster than iu cooler quarters. 

Kalosanthes.— These effective plants are 
profuse flowerers, provided they have been out 
in the open air long enough to mature their 
growth. In addition to this, they must be stood 
during the winter with their heads as near the 
glass as possible. Keep the soil a little 
drier than is necessary for most other plants, 
but this must not be carried so far as to cause 
the leaves to shrivel, or they will lose their 
vitality and have an unsightly appearance. 

Mignonette. —Young plants raised from seed 
for flowering in spring will be as well in frames 
for a time. The pots Bhould he raised so that 
the little plants may he close to the glass, for if 
they become in the least drawn, their value will 
he impaired. The lights Bhould be drawn down 
in the daytime during fine weather—this will 
do much to induce a stocky, compact condition. 

Fuchsias. — Fuchsias that nave bloomed 
during summer and antamn will now require 
to he put to rest, for though they may seem 
inclined to produce flowers for a time, these 
will be too few to be worth taking into account. 
Reduce the water supply so as to let the soil 
get quite dry, and the plants will then shed 
their leaves, when they may be stowed away 
anywhere out of the reach of frost. A position 
under a greenhouse stage will answer for them, 
provided they are far enough away from the 
not-water pipes, so that they may not he 
excited by the warmth. Lay the pots down on 
their sides, so that the water that drains from 
the plants above may not reach the roots. 

Potting bulbs.— Whatever bulbs are re¬ 
quired for growing in pots, such as Roman 
as well as the large-flowered kinds of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Paper-White Narcissi, Crocuses, Snow¬ 
drops, and Scillas, should be at once procured, 
and a portion of them potted. The Roman 
Hyacinths are the earliest to flower, and ought 
to he attended to first; they do not require 
much room, four or five bulbs may be put in a 
6 -inch pot, or, if larger masses are preferred, 
a dozen or fifteen may be put together in 
moderately - deep seed-pans. Some Narcissi 
should also be potted, as likewise the large- 
flowered Hyacinths and Tulips, leaving a portion 
to be put in a few weeks later. All the 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Scillas ought to be 
placed in the pots at once. Ordinary loam, to 
which a liberal quantity of rotten manure and 
some sand is added, should be used. In potting 
the Hyasinths, about two-thirds of the bulbs 
should be below the surface of the Boil; the 
Crocuses, Tulips, Snowdrops, and Scillas ought 
to have an inch or an inch and a-half of soil 
over them. Press the soil moderately firm in 
the pots. The best way to treat all these bulbs 
until they have made sufficient roots to 
admit of their being placed in heat, is to 
plunge the pots in a bed of fine-sifted ooal-ashes, 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre; put 2 inches of the material 
underneath the pots, to keep out worms, and 2 
inches or 3 inches of it over them. Here they 
must remain until they have made a considerable 
quantity of roots, as any attempt to force bulbs 
of any kind, until enough roots are formed to 


support the top-growth, is certain to end in 
failure. 

Pot Roses.—P lants of the Tea varieties of 
Roses that have been stood out-of-doors during 
the summer, and have been troll attended to, 
will have made strong growth that should now 
be furnished with bloom-buds. If the plants 
are taken under cover before they get injured 
by frosty nights, which at this time in autumn 
may be looked for, the flowers will go on and 
open. If they are given a little warmth, they 
will come in soon; if kept cool, it will take 
longer to bring them on; but in this way the 
plants will give a longer succession, as the flowers 
will keep on opening up to the end of the year. 

Gladioli for greenhouse decoration.— 
Late-flowering varieties of Gladiolus ganda- 
vensis that were not planted until the spring 
was well advanced are very useful for autumn 
flowering in greenhouses. Few plants feel the 
effects of taking-up and potting so little as they do. 
Any that yet remain in the open ground, and 
have not bloomed, may now he potted, care being 
taken to lift them with as little disturbance of 
their roots as possible. Six-inch or 8-inch pots, 
according to the size of the plants, will be big 
enough. Any ordinary loam that contains a 
moderate amount of sand will answer. Stand 
them at once in the greenhouse, giving as 
mnch water as is requisite to keep the soil 
in a fairly moist state until the blooming is 
over and the tops have died down. 

At no time of the year is there so mnch diffi¬ 
culty in finding room for all the plants that it 
is desirable to accommodate as at the present 
season, when so many things that have been 
outside for some time have to he provided for, 
and there is a natural disinclination to discard 
any that appear of use ; but, rather than crowd 
the plants too much, as is sometimes done, to 
the injury of the whole, it is better to sacrifice 
a portion. If there happens to be a cold pit at 
liberty, or even ordinary garden-frames, these 
may he utilised for a time until some of the 
Chrysanthemums and other autumn-flowering 
stock have bloomed, when they can he cleared 
out to make room for others. When frames are 
thus brought into requisition during the latter 
months of the year, when each day there is a 
reduction of light, they should be placed in as 
light and airy a position as can be found. 
Several inches ef fine ooal-ashes ought to be 
spread on the surface for the pots to stand on— 
otherwise at this time of the year, when worms 
are particularly active near the surface, they are 
sure to find their way into the pots, where they 
do much injury, as not only do they clog up the 
drainage with the soil that they work down 
amongst it, but their continual burrowing 
amongst the tender young roots harms 
them. The presence of worms is easily 
seen hr the earth they throw np on 
the surface of the pots; whenever tnis is 
apparent, means should at once be taken to get 
rid of them. Small plants can be turned out of 
the pots, when the intruders can generally be 
found; this can usually he done without dis¬ 
turbance of the roots or of the drainage. The 
plants should then he returned to the pots, 
which should he humped gently on the potting- 
bench to settle the bails firmly in their places. 
In the case of plants in large pots, that cannot 
well be taken out without breaking the ball, 
rapping the sides of the pots sharply with a 
bit of wood will often cause the worms to come 
out on the top of the ball; if this fails, soot- 
water, used in the ordinary way, when the 
plants require watering, is almost sure to dis¬ 
lodge them. The way to prepare the liauld is 
to put a large handful of soot to a gallon of 
water, stirring it until the whole of the soot 
is moistened ; let it stand for a day or two nntil 
the Boot has settled to the bottom, then pour the 
water off, and use it in a clear state. Independent 
of its value for the purpose iu question, 
most plants are benefited by soot-water being 
given to them occasionally. Soot is distasteful 
to most of the pests that trouble plants, and 
when water impregnated with it is now and 
then applied to the soil, worms are loth to enter 
it. There is usually an indication of frosty nights, 
which those engaged in gardening will do well 
to keep a look-out for, especially at this time of 
the year, so that any plants of a tender cha¬ 
racter that are left outside may be removed 
when there is any prospect of cold that may 
injure them. Coverings should be in readiness 
to protect plants in frames. Thomas Baines, 
Original from 
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Outdoor Garden. 

Lifting tender plants. — Frosts sharp 
enough to injure tender plants, in beds or 
borders, which it may be desirable to save, may 
come at any time now, and, perhaps, without 
much notice; therefore, anything left out should 
be secured at onca. Pot them into as small pots 
as the roots can be got into conveniently, place 
them in a cool pit and shade, if the sun is bright, 
till the roots get into action again. 

Chrysanthemums. —North of London, these 
beautiful autumn flowers nearly always lose 
their beauty from frost, unless protected in 
some way. Those who have an orchard-house 
may, as soon as the Peaches are all gathered, 
if the trees are in pots, turn them out, 
and lift the Chrysanthemums from the 
beds outside, move them very carefully with 
balls, and set them on the floor of the house, 
banking them up with soil, and keeping them 
moist. The roots of the plants that it is in¬ 
tended to lift should be cut round now with 
the spade. If there is no orchard-house or 
deep pit to spare, prepare a bed for them at the 
foot of a wall or hedge, and towards the end of 
the month lift them with balls, and form a nice 
group where they can be sheltered with a canvas 
blind, or something similar. 

Planting bulbs. —What are termed Dutch 
bulbs may be planted now. There is nothing 
gained by keeping them out of the ground 
longer. Hyacinths, to form masses, should be 
planted about 5 inches or 6 inches apart and 
covered 3 inches deep. In heavy soils, scatter 
a little coarse sand over and around the bulbs 
before filling in the soil. Manure the beds if the 
soil is not rich. Tulips may be planted now 
under similar conditions to Hyacinths. Daffo¬ 
dils, of the common large trumpet-flowered 
kinds, which may be purchased cheaply 
by the 100 or 1,000, may be planted in 
irregular masses in nooks and corners any¬ 
where. A grand effect in spring may be pro¬ 
duced at a trifling cost by planting Daffodils 
and Snowdrops in the margins of shrubberies 
or in recesses on the lawn. Cover the Daffodils 
about 3 inches deep, Snowdrops about 2 inches. 
Plant the Daffodils about 7 inches or 8 inches 
apart, as, if rather thin at first, they will soon 
fill up. Proceed with the 

Planting of Evergreens. —For a single 
specimen on lawn there is no finer tree than 
tne Cedar of Lebanon. For the villa garden, 
Pinus Pinsapo makes a very handsome tree of 
medium size. 

Fruit Garden. 

Preparing to plant fruit trees.— This is 
more important work than many people sup¬ 
pose. By far too many trees are planted with¬ 
out any preparation at all, beyond digging a 
hole and sticking the mutilated roots of the tree 
In it. Wherever a group of Apple, Plum, or 
other fruit trees have to be planted, the land 
should be trenched as deep as it will bear, as 
early in the autumn as possible, and the surface 
left rough, to let in the air and sunshine till the 
season for planting comes round. A still better 
plan would be to trenoh the land up rou^ 
and leave it exposed all the winter. Manure it 
early in spring and plant with Potatoes. The 
culture that Potatoes require will cause the soil 
to be thoroughly intermixed, and put it into the 
best possible condition for the fruit trees to root in, 
Those who have plantations or shrubberies en 
closing their dwellings may possibly find suit 
able sites for a group or two of Apple or Pear 
trees within the margins of the shrubbery or in 
some sheltered corner of a wood. To give the 
fruit trees a chance, everything should be 
cleared away, and the land trenched 2 feet deep, 
and the trees, when planted, must have their 
stems protected from rabbits and hares. 

Strawberries in autumn. —Those who are 
in a position to force Strawberries—if they 
grow Garibaldi or Vicomtesse de Thury, and 
plant out the forced plants—may, if they like, 
gather a moderate crop from the plants in 
autumn without seriously marring their pros¬ 
pects of a crop the following season. It will 
be an advantage if the plants are set out on a 
south border; the fruit is improved in flavour, 
^ ripens better and more equally. We have 
been gathering fruit from such plants for the 
pest fortnight. If autumn Strawberries were 
anecessity, they might be easily obtained by 
growing a quantity of Vicomtesse, and pick- 
fog off all blossoms till the approach of autumn, 


rowing the plants in pots, and moving them 
ito the greenhouse at this season. 

Why Gooseberries fail to bear. —Some¬ 
times the crop of Gooseberries is lost through 
stress of weather, but more frequently through 
hard, close pruning ; indeed, when the frost 
kills the young Gooseberries, it is usually the 
closely-pruned bushes that lose their crop. 
To insure a plentiful crop of Gooseberries 
always, the bushes must be allowed a consider¬ 
able freedom of growth, and be permitted to attain 
to a large size. Very often, Gooseberries are 
planted too thickly on the ground. We never 
plant less than 6 feet apart, and some free grow¬ 
ing varieties have more space. In the pruning, 
the wood is thinned out to let in the sunshine 
and the air, but, beyond what is required for the 
symmetry of the bushes, no shortening is done, 
and such bushes never fail to bear freely. 

Root-lifting. —Any trees making luxuriant 
wood, and not bearing much fruit, may have 
the extremities of the roots lifted now with 
advantage. The roots should be brought nearer 
the surface. Only one side of the tree should 
be done now. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Transplanting Broccoli in autumn.— 
Sometimes it may happen that the late Broccoli 
are too thick, or tne land may be wanted 
for some other purpose, and transplanting 
at this season may become necessary. If 
the plants are moved carefully, with balls, 
and the soil is made firm about their roots, 
there is very little check. It is a good 
plan in transplanting Broccoli at this season to 
lay their heads to the north, and plant the stems 
rather deeper in the soil than they Btood 
formerly. Plantations that do not require thin¬ 
ning may be laid down now, with heads to the 
north, and soil placed over the stems as a pro¬ 
tection from frost. If done early this month, 
the roots lay hold of the soil, and are established 
in new positions before winter sets in. 

Lettuces in frames. —Where there are spare 
frames, Lettuces may be planted now for winter. 
I like to take the plants that have been trans¬ 
planted a month or so, and are about half- 
grown, for the first frame, and fill one or more 
with plants of a smaller size for a successional 
crop. Tom Thumb Cabbage is an excellent 
kind for frame work. It turns in quickly, 
and is very hardy. The Brown Cos is a very 
hardy useful winter kind. The plants growing on 
elevated beds or borders may be kept quite safe, 
when the frost comes, by a covering of dry 
Fern. If unprotected, frost will spoil them. 
Dry Oak leaves, when obtainable, are excellent 
coverings, as plants suffer less from damp if 
a covering of dry Oak leaves be placed among 
them, ana a few long sprays of Fern placed on 
the top, to keep the wind from dislodging them. 

Earthing up Celery. —This should be 
effectually done now, and the sides of the banks 
made firm and sloping, to throw off the wet; 
indeed, damp does more injury to Celery than 
frost. Where ashes can easily be obtained, I 
like to place some ashes round the plant, and 
make up with soil. E. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

Housing greenhouse plants. —The time has 
now arrived when all greenhouse and tender 
plants that have been enjoying the open air for 
some time past should be safely housed for the 
winter. A few of the hardier and more air- 
loving subjects, such as Pelargoniums, Mar¬ 
guerites, &c., would take no harm if left outside 
for another couple of weeks, but only if the 
weather continues fine. Should a cold rain set 
in, or a dull, heavy season (when there is certain 
to be a heavy fall of soot), even these must be 
immediately placed under protection. Every¬ 
thing should be dry (as regards the foliage) when 
housed, and, of course, as the plants are brought 
in, each one should be carefully cleaned from all 
dead leaves, insects, &c. The house should also 
have been thoroughly cleansed throughout, and 
the woodwork either painted or washed, and thus 
a fresh start is made with everything in apple- 
pie order for the winter. After housing 
the stock, it will be advisable, particularly 
in the case of all hard-wooded and strong 
textured plants, not to keep the house alto¬ 
gether closed, but on all fine days—and 
fairly warm nights as well—to admit abundance 
of air. Indeed, should the weather turn cold, 


or wet, or both, I should prefer putting on a 
little fire-heat to enable the ventilators to be 
opened more or less, to closing Hie house 
altogether. This should only be done, at least 
before Christmas, during actual frost, a smoky 
fog, or a high and keen wind. 

Cinerarias and herbaceous Calceolarias 
will do better for the present standing on moist 
ashes in a frame or cold pit, than in the dry, 
airy atmosphere of a greenhouse. Should even 
slight frost occur at night, cover the glass well 
with mats, or some non-conducting material; 
or, if there is a row of small pipes, turn on just 
enough heat—but only when really necessary— 
to exclude the frost. Primulas, both double 
and single, will do best on a shelf near the 
glass, or light front stage, now that they are 
coming into bloom. 

Carnations that were layered some time age 
may, if well-rooted, be planted where they are 
to flower, or if of choice or delicate varieties, 
or if the garden is situated in a very smoky 
neighbourhood, they had better be potted singly 
in 4-inch pots, and wintered in a cold frame or 
pit; an unheated house is also a capital place 
for them. Precisely the same treatment is 
required as in the case of seedlings raised 
in the spring. Auriculas in pots should be 
receiving the benefit of a full south exposure, 
with abundance of air, except when frost 
or fog prevails. Cyclamen that were repotted 
a short time since must be kept close in a 
somewhat warm frame or pit, until well in 
growth, when, unless the pit can be heated 
throughout the winter, they should be removed 
to a shelf in a rather warm greenhouse. 
Sprinkle them frequently overhead for the 
present, but afford only sufficient water at the 
root to keep the soil just moist until the pots are 
full of roots, and growth is active, when liberal 
supplies will be needed. Forward or strong ex¬ 
amples now in small pots may be shifted into 
others a size or two larger, and kept growing vigor¬ 
ously. Use the soil—a mixture of fibrous loam, 
leaf-mould, or peat, and sand—in a rather 
rough state, ana do not pot at all hard—only 
just firm. Good drainage is essential. Seed¬ 
lings sown during the summer may be potted off 
into thumb pots, if necessary, but must be kept 
warm and growing afterwards. It is a good 
time to make a sowing now, in shallow, well- 
drained boxes. Place on a greenhouse shelf, 
or in a slightly-heated pit, ana keep moist. 

Bulbs. —Examine Roman Hyacinths that 
were potted some weeks ago for early bloom, 
and, when well-rooted and starting into growth, 
remove them from the fibre and bring into Hie 
house. More bulbs may also be put in j the 
best way is to plant them all in boxes about 
4 inches deep, pretty thickly; then, if for pots, 
they can be lifted and petted when expanding, 
and if carefully treated and well-watered after¬ 
wards they will not feel the disturbance ; thus, 
perfectly even potfuls may be obtained. 
If the plants are intended for cutting, boxes give 
much less trouble than pots. This plan 
is now generally followed (particularly by the 
trade) in the case of all these early Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Tulips, &c. If they can be got, plaoe 
a good layer of partly-decayed spent Hops over 
the drainage of such boxes, and if the bulbs are 
good, and treatment fair, you will have a magni¬ 
ficent lot of blooms. If not already done, pot 
Dutch Hyacinths, Daffodils, and similar things 
without delay. 

Thin the buds of Camellias where too thick, 
and give them weak soot-water twice a-week. 
Very few plants succeed better in towns than the 
Camellia if ordinary care is given. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should be gone over daily, and all surplus 
buds removed. Tie up the shoots as they grow, 
and afford them plenty of water and liquid 
manure. Early-flowering kinds are now grand. 
I know a plant of Illustration (and] in a small 
town garden, too) that has been continuously 
in bloom since the middle of June, and will 
evidently continue till cut off by frost; and 
there are about a dozen other varieties of 
various colours equally as good. B. C. R. 
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Gardening In South Devon.— Mr. Simpson, 
whose photograph of the Mexican Orange-flower La repro¬ 
duced in this week’s number, writes that he has also in his 
garden, in Devon, a plant of Physianthus albens—which 
climbs up into his bedroom windows, and is one of the 
most rampant evergreen, free-flowering climbers that he 
knows—and also a specimen of Escallonia montevidensls, 
W)hich is Shout 18 feet high. 
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bo indeed do all processea of sharpening, 
although, if properly set, the wear will be only 
what ia absolutely necessary to keep the edges 
sharp. The boxes or hangers of the wiper 
should be so adjusted as to allow the wiper to 
work freely, but with as little play as possible. 
If the foregoing directions be carefully followed, 
a lawn-mower will rarely need repairing, and 
in selecting a new machine, it is an important 
point to decide upon one of which the adjust¬ 
ments are simple and easily accessible.— 
T. Clarke. 


assumes under fairly good culture. Then, 

I again, it is far more durable than any kind of 
Fern, and will keep fresh for many hours, or 
even days, out of water, and for weeks in water. 
I ought not to omit mentioning that all these 
African Asparaguses delight in a rather moist 
and shady position, and are complete failures in 
a greenhouse, while, if much exposed to strong 
sunshine, the tiny leaves soon turn yellow and 
drop off. 

Neat little plants in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
are, in my estimation, the most attractive, the 
growths in this case naturally assuming a 
curiously flattened and dwarf habit. Unfor¬ 
tunately, they cannot be long maintained at 
such a size, and a fresh stock of plants must 
be frequently procured or raised. Unlike A. 
Bcandens, this variety cannot be propagated by 
cuttings, but may be increased by division or 
seed. Dividing the old plants is a rather deli- 
[ cate operation, and, unless I am much mistaken, 
very few are obtained 
in that way, and it is 
from seed that nursery¬ 
men obtain their large 
stock of plants. Nume¬ 
rous plants are now 
seeding freely through¬ 
out the country, and 
- * one plant, not a large 
one either, " 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Mexican Orange-flower out-of-doors 
in Devon. 

This engraving is a reproduction of a photo¬ 
graph, taken in May last, of the Mexican Orange- 
liower (Choisya temata), sent us by Mr. W. 
Simpson, of Dartmouth. In the favoured 
climate of South Devon many plants that are 
not hardy in England generally do well out-of¬ 
doors, and the flourishing condition of the plant 
shown here proves how well the conditions 
under which it is grown suit it. “The plant 
has been in its present position for twelve or 
fifteen years, and has evidently not yet made 
its full growth ; it grows about 15 inches or 
18 inches each year. It occupies a corner 
between east and south aspects, and the sun 
leaves it shortly after eleven o’clock. It is of 
very luxurious growth, and nearly blocks up 
the kitchen window ; it is perfectly hardy. The 
leaves have a strong 
aroma, and the scent of 
the flowers iB something 
like that of the Haw- 
thorn. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


FEATHERY ASPARAGUS. 
Asparagus plumosus nanus is far from being 
dwarf in habit, and for my part I am sorry 
that it grows so much more strongly than I 
anticipated. Any good loamy soil appears to 


This is what 
Air. Simpson says, but 
readers who live north 
of Devon must not 
expect the same measure 
of suocess. In most 
parts of England it will 
not do well planted 
away from a wall, and, 
though it will live 
through some mild win¬ 
ters unaided, it is always 
best and safest to give 
it some slight protec¬ 
tion. It should be put 
in a light, sunny posi¬ 
tion, in order that the 
wood may be well 
ripened, and the shoots 
thus be better able 
to withstand severe 
weather. Choisya ter- 
nata is a native of 
Mexioo, where it grows 
luxuriantly, forming 
forests on the hillside. 


•, that I re¬ 
cently Baw exhibited, 
had many dozens of 
plump berries, or seeds, 
on it. Our plant, which 
has been growing several 
months in a rather moist 
fernery, has only Eet a 
few berries, and prob¬ 
ably from each of these 
we shall get two sound 
seeds. Last season we 
only saved two seeds, 
but did not sow them 
till February in this 
year, and have obtained 
one plant. If we had 
sown the seeds directly 
they left the plant, I 
feel certain both would 
have germinated. They 
were kept in a dry 
place (none other than 
my waistcoat pocket), 
for some time, and 
they there became quite 
hard, and too well 
ripened, in fact. Every 
kind of seed appears to 
germinate most quickly, 
and more strongly, if 
sown directly it is 
gathered, even badly - 
formed seeds, when new, 
frequently being able to 
contribute to the in¬ 
crease of the species; 
but the seeds of Buch 
as Acacias, (annas, 
Dipladenias, Stephano- 
tises, and, lastly, Aspara¬ 
gus, are striking proofs 
of the unwisdom of pre¬ 
serving seeds too long in 
a drawer, or dry place. 

Seed saving. —Many besides myself will be 
anxious to save all the seed they can of Aspara¬ 
gus nanus, with the idea of increasing their 
stock of plants, and my advice to them is to 
gather the berries when they are near the drop¬ 
ping point, and then, after separating the fairly 
hard seeds from the pulp, to sow at once in a 
pan of peaty soil. It should be placed on a 
not-bed, if possible, or in heat, covered with a 
square of glass, and kept uniformly moist till 
the seedlings appear. After the first tiny 
growth has developed they may be either potted 
off singly into 2£-inch pots, or pricked out into a 
larger pan of light peaty soil, and no difficulty 
ought to be experienced in growing them to a 
useful decorative size the same season. Mealy 
bugs appear to be very partial to it, and increase 
very rapidly on this class of Asparagus, and 
unless they are caught by the hand before they 
have thoroughly established themselves, it will 
prove a very difficult matter to eradicate them. 

W. L 


How to adjust 
a lawn - mower.— 

Except oiling, there is 
probably nothing apper¬ 
taining to the use of 
a lawn - mower which 
requires so much careful 
attention as the adjust¬ 
ment of the revolving 
cutter and the bed -knife. 

Hundreds of good lawn- 
mowers are set aside as 
worthless, when all that 
they need is to be pro¬ 
perly adjusted and 
oiled. Of the most im¬ 
portant adjustments, the 
nrst is that which places 
the knives in proper 
position to each other. 

The second is the 
correct adjusting of the 
boxes or hangers, in 
which the revolving cutter, or “wiper,” 
as it is. called in the American machines, 
is contained, and in which, of course, its 
journals revolve. In some mowers the first 
desideratum is secured by lowering thewiper, and 
in others (principally the American machines) 
by raising the bottom or bed-knife. They should 
be so adjusted as to allow the wiper to impinge 
upon or touch the bottom-knife but just 
slightly—not hard enough to prevent its 
working freely. When the knives are in this 
position they become self-sharpening, as their 
contact one with the other produces the same 
effect as the sharpening of an ordinary carving- 
knife on a steel. Another important advan¬ 
tage secured by the continued close contact of 
the wiper and bottom-knife is, that it is im¬ 
possible for dry Grass or leaves to work their 
way between them, or to produce the 
“ choking ” action so fatal to gooa work. We 
are well aware that the friction of the knives 
rubbing together wears them out in time ; but 


Opr Readers' Illustrations : Bush of the Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya temata) in the open air in 
Dtvon. From a photograph sent by Mr. \V. Simpson, of Dartmouth. 


suit it, but if the loam is fibrous and roughly 
broken, the roots soon become particularly 
active, while a little artificial manure, as well 
as a sprinkling of bone-meal, greatly improves 
the colour and general health of the plant. 
When placed either in a stove or warm fernery, 
and given an occasional shift before it becomes 
badly root-bound, the young shoots, thrown up in 
the usual Asparagus fashion, attain a length 
of 10 feet, and they must, therefore, either be 
trained up pillars or on walls, or on a balloon¬ 
shaped trellis, for all of which purposes they are 
eminently well adapted. For mixing in a cut 
state with cut flowers, either in vases or in bou¬ 
quets, nanus is inferior to the lighter and really 
more plumose A. scandens and its prototype, A. 
tenuissimus ; but for dinner-table decoration, 
when this is done principally on the cloth, or 
for forming a groundwork in vases, the spray 
of the variety under notice is most effective, 
and rarely fails to attract attention, owing to 
its elegance, and the rich green hue which it 
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BULBS FOR OORRBSFONDHNTa 

Questions.— queries and answers an inserted to 
GARDnrare free qf charm \f correspondents follow the rules 
ken laid down for thexr guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
Dbntno, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece qf paper. Unanstoered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance qf 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

18115—Preserving berries of Mountain Ash. 
—Will any readers kindly tell me how to preserve the 
berries of the Mountain Ash for table decoration ?— Dora. 

18116.—Roses for exhibition.— Would some reader 
kindly tell me the names of the beet 12 Tea Roees, includ¬ 
ing new varieties, suitable for exhibition ?—J. H. Smith, 
Kxrbymoorside. 

18117.—Zonal Pelargoniums and AbutUonsto 
flower at Christmas.— How ought I to treat sonal 
Geraniums and Abutilons that they may be in flower 
about Christmas?—C. F. D. 

18118. — Saving Sunflower seeds. —Will any 
reader kindly tell me the best way to preserve Sun¬ 
flower seeds, the proper time to cut them from the plant, 
and how to keep the seed from beooming soft ?—J. W. F. 

18119.—Shrubs for planting among deciduous 
trees.—I should be obliged for a list of hardy, evergreen 
flowering shrubs, suitable for planting amongst deciduous 
and other trees, and also in the open.—C. W. E , Scotland. 

18120.— Layering Roees.— Will all dwarf Hybrid 
Perpetual Roees stand layering or pegging, and what is 
the proper season to perform the operation?— Irish Sub¬ 
scriber. Yes ; do the work in the spring, when they 
are pruned — Ed. 

18121.—Gardeners at Kew.— We are desirous of im¬ 
proving ourselves, and wish to be taken on at Kew-gardens. 
kindly inform us whom we should apply to.— Subsbx and 
Woodoatr. *% Write to the curator, who will give you 
Adi information.— Ed. 

18122 —Flowers for church decoration.— Will 
anyone tell me the names of the best flowers to grow for 
church decoration, especially for altar vases (chiefly white 
and red), for every month in the year ? I have greenhouse 
and garden, but no stove heat—F. C. D. 

18128.—Lamp for heating frame.— Is there any 
lamp suitable for heating frames to prevent Geranium 
cuttings damping off in the winter. My frames are simply 
heated by the manure heap on which they stand, and I 
lose many cuttings from damping.—H. B. W. W. 

18124 —Planting Peach-house.—In planting a 
Peach-house, would it be best to plant the trees so as to 
be trained parallel to, and up the glass, or to be trained 
on wires across the house at right angles to the glass?— 
E. J. **» They should be trained parallel to the roof, not 
across—OLD. 

18125 — Growing Cucumbers.— I shall be glad of a 
few hints as to growing Cucumbers in a small frame 6 feet 
by 4 feet. What is the best method for a man who has but 
limited means, and still more limited experience ? Also 
what is the best sort to grow, and can I ripen my own 
seeds?—A. T. 8 ., Kent. 

18120.— Beautifying ugly wall. —I have a bit of 
ground, 10 feet long by 3 feet wide, along an ugly wall. 
What ought 1 to plant to brighten its appearance—Ivies, 
creepers, or what would grow beet ? The best part of the 
day’s sun is on it. What can I plant on it at this time of 
year?—J. H., Warrington, 

18127.—Culture of the tuberous-rooted Nas¬ 
turtium.— Will some reader kindly give me a few hints 
as to the culture of Tropeolum tuberosum, and say what 
is the probable cause of my failure to grow it? What 
aspect and what soil should it have? I have failed 
this, the third, year, having tried every aspect and soil.— 
8. B., Middlesex. 

18128. — Tuberous-rooted Nasturtiums not 
flowering.— 1 have had a Tropeeolum tuberosum in a 
6-inch pot all summer; but the leaves turn yellow and 
wither up, and it has made no attempt at flowering. It 
was potted in February, and has made a lot of growth, 
being trained to twigs. Clan anyone suggest a reason for 
the failure ? Has it t>een overwatered ?—C. N. P. 

18129 — Callas as window plants.— I should be 
glad of Information as to Calla athiopioa, C. albo-macu- 
lata, and 0. hastate treated as window plants. Do they 
die down (in a moderately warm room) at any time of the 
year, and can they be grown in a perfectly cold frame 
out-of doors ? C. nthiopica is sometimes grown in ponds, 
and, in that case, it must die down.—A. Johnson, South 
work. 

18130.—“ Casts ” in pot of Aralla SieboldL— On 
the surface of the soil, in a pot in which there Is a plant of 
Aralia Sieboldi. there are what seem to be miniature worm 
oasts. Each little grain of soil is about 1*16 of an inch 
long, and two or three dosen of these are piled up irregu¬ 
larly into little mounds? Can anyone tell me how these 
little granules are produced, and if they are likely to be 
Injurious to the plant?—C. N. P. »*. We think what you 
describe are mtural to the plant. There are little 
granular swellings on the roots of the plant, and yours is 
probably pot-bound .— Ed, 
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18131.—Procuring Quinces,— Mrs. Simeon would 
feel much obliged if anyone would tell her where she could I 
procure Quinces for preserving. In “ the good old days" 
plenty oould be bought in Jersey; now none are ever seen 
in the markets or fruit shops, and the few grown are all 
bespoken ere ripe. None are imported from France new. 

It is a curious thing how so nice a bush fruit has dis¬ 
appeared from the waterside and from gardens.— Eh. 

18132.— Trees for town garden.— I should be 
obliged for information as to the most suitable trees to 
plant in a town garden, as a shield for upper windows 
of a house. Would Ash-trees suit, and, if so, is the Silver 
Ash preferable, or would Fir-trees thrive ? I am, of oourse, 
desirous to have a tree that would grow rapidly, and soon 
be useful, and that would be able to stand suburban life. 
Kindly state, too.whether this is a suitable time for plant¬ 
ing.— Maxwell, Hull. 

18133.— Best plants for town window.— I should 
feel much obliged if some readers would kindly give me a 
few hints as to the best plants to grow in pots on my room 
window. It is in the outskirts of a large town (Greenock), 
looks out into the open country to the south west. Gera¬ 
niums do very well outside the window, but flower very 
poorly inside. It is not a bright window, as it is low. I 
never have a fire in the room. I have a great fancy for 
flowers, and, as I have no place to grow them, except my 
room and kitchen window, I shall feel very thankful for 
ad\ice.—W. E., Greenock. 

18134.—Produce from Vinery.—I am in possession 
of a Vinery, 60 feet by 15 feet, outside border GO feet by 
12 feet, the whole is heated by hot water. There are 
sixteen vines, grown on the single oane system. The vines 
are some Often years or eighteen yean old. Farmyard 
manure and liquid manure and sewage are all used freely. 
The Grapes are both black and white, of three or four dif¬ 
ferent sorts, and were the best known when planted. 
With good management and fairly good luck, what value 
of Grapes ought I to grow per annum ? Would £50 worth 
be too high an estimate ? As to markets, the distance 
from London is eighty-five miles, from Southampton ten 
miles.—M. P. 

18135.—Landlord and tenant.— Will any reader 
conversant with the law kindly answer the following 
question : I took an allotment at Michaelmas last year, 
and well manured the ground. The owner, however, in 
August last came and told me that he wanted the ground 
by Michael mu. but subsequently said he would allow me 
to remain till Christmas, and served all other holders the 
same. Should he not have given us six months’ notice, 
expiring at the same time of the year that we took the 
ground ? If so, what should we do m the matter to pre¬ 
vent the seizure of our crops—I can call it by no other 
name, as I have a lot of Bpring Cabbages, Oalons, &c. ? 
Advice on the matter will greatly oblige.—A. T. 8., Kent. 

18136 —Improving? a Hampshire garden.—I 
have lately come to reside in Hampshire, where the soil 
and climate are quite different from what I have been 
used to in the south-east of Ireland. The subsoil is all 
gravel and flint stones, and the upper mostly heathy 
black mould—but occasionally one meets with stiff yellow 
clay, that feels like putty, and is very hard when dry ; but, 
though we have had very dry weather, it mostly remained 
damp. Would leaf-mould from an adjacent Pine wood be 
good to mix with it, for it is full of silver sand ? As all 
the Cabbage and Cauliflower plants dubbed, I think the 
garden soil wants lime. Will common fresh-slaked lime 
answer (I can't get gas lime), and how much should be 
put ? I gave plenty of both farmyard and liquid manure 
to the plants. I have burnt all the dubbed roots. I 
shall be glad of advioe from practical readers.— Mrs. C , 
Famham. 

18137.—Spring bedding-— I to plant beds for 

bloom next spring with Tulips, Hyacinths, &c., showing 
above an undergrowth of dwarf annuals or perennials; but 
1 do not know how to arrange that the flowers io the 
same bed may bloom together. I propose to use, as the 
groundwork, Silene, Myosotls, Saponana, &c. I should be 
glad to know If these arrangements would do : Tulip (La 
Gandeur?) and Myosotls; Tulip (Rex Rubrorum) or Asters, 
and Leptoeiphon or white Silene; Scilla slbirica and white 
Daisy; white Narcissus and Saponaria; blue Hyacinth and 
Leptosiphon or white Aconite ; Tulip (yellow-rose) or 
common Daffodil, with Myosotls. I snail be glad of any 
suggestions as to suoh combinations. I also wish to know 
the best kind of Myosotls, and whether this and the 
annuals should be planted at the same time as the bulbs, 
or if it would do to sow their seeds now in spare ground, 
and plant out in early spring between the bulbs as soon as 
they show above ground.—8 ., Tiverton. 

18138.—How to cultivate a neglected acre of 
garden ground.— I have leased a cottage with an acre 
of ground. 81x years ago the plaoe was beautifully laid 
out, and was the pride and talk of the neighbourhood ; 
the owner died, and for four yean the place was neglected 
—overrun with weeds, paths in places covered with London 
Pride, &c , Currant-trees crowded with black dead wood. 
Gooseberry bushes same, standard and other Roses (about 
100) grown into wild confusion, Apple-trees broken and 
split in getting fruit this month, Elder, Oak, and Elm- 
trees, Hollies, and Laurels in same state. Two ye in ago 
a poultry-dealer wired-in the place, and had 50u fowls on 
it, eating up flowen and weeds, and the lower bark of 
shrubs and trees was eaten bare. In this awful state I find 
it, and am determined to bring baok beauty and joy onoe 
more from desolation and waste. Will someone help 
me through Gardening ? Hard work and perseverance 
an my delight I propose using the centre for vege¬ 
tables and fruit, the north side of house a lawn, Com- 
frey and green stuff for pony on east, flowen and shrubs, 
about 12 yards, all round the plot, climbing Roses and 
fruit on south side of house, also east and west There 
are trees sparsely planted all round the plot, which is four 
miles north of Manchester, stands in centre of Corn-fields, 
moderately high, open country for miles around; soil, 
dark and fine, 3 feet deep and more, then sand. There is a 
spring well at bottom, with Ferns, Saxifrages, Moss, &c., 
crowded among the stoneB. On a short wall, facing north, 
there is a thiokiy-matted variegated Ivy, and there is a 
common Ivy over part of the house on south and west 
side. Elder-trees on north side, a large Oak (dead) at 
bottom of west end of plot, with garden seat under a few 
other Oaks that look sickly, and have their leaves full of 
holes. I shall be glad of some advioe from practical 
readers how to make a start.—E. T., Prestwick. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
Advice on the various subjects . 

18189 —Keeping 1 Grapes for winter use (A. H.)> 
—Cut them, ana insert the stems in bottles of water. 

18140.—Transplanting 1 Ferns (Miss L. Mohun 
Harris).—Autamn is the best time to transplant Ferns. 

18141. — Vegetable for exposed position 
(C. N. P ).—Seakale would, perhaps, do well in youf 
plot. 

18142.—Onddium flexuoeum (Amateur).— This 
U a store Orchid. It can be bloomed in a warm green* 
house. 

18143.—Swan's Egg and Bishop's Thumb 
Pears (T. Sharpe ).—These are good Pears. Both are 
ripe in October. 

18144. — Unsatisfactory Jefferson Plum (Mrs. 
Beeley.) — Kindly send us another specimen. The Plums 
seem perfectly ripe. 

18146.—Green-berried Elder (G. H.).— The berries 
are those of the green-berried Elder (Sambuous nigra 
vireecene). It is not common. 

18146.— Tarring Cucumber frame (Ethel.).— 
Certainly you can, without fear of injury to the plants, tar 
the parts of a Cucumber frame that are placed in the 
ground. 

18147.—Dahlias not blooming (S. IF. it).—It Is 
impossible for us to guess the cause of your failure when 
you do not give us any information as to the conditions 
under which the plants are grown. 

18148.— Gladiolus not blooming (Nottingham.). 
—Gladioli have, generally speaking, done well this year ; 
the probability is that the bulbs that did not flower in 
your clumps were not well ripened last year. 

18149.—Vegetables and fruit for narrow 
shaded border (W. B. B.). —Morello Cherries would 
do on the wall. As for vegetables, we think you could not 
grow much besides herbs, such as Parsley, &o. 

18150.—The India-rubber plant (L. C. H.%— The 
botanical name for the India-rubber plant is Ficus elas¬ 
tics. Give it loamy soil, with enough sand to make it 
light and porous. Give water when it seems to require it. 

18161. —Shrubs for dimly-lighted corridor 
(J. L A—You might try Rhododendrons, Barberries, New 
Zealand shrubby Veronicas, and similar things ; but, as 
the roof is of clouded glass, they will probably not flower. 

18152.— Tennis lawn (Pixie). — You do not say 
whether the lawn is bare or not. There is always a 
danger of making a lawn too rank in growth, and, if there 
N no bareness, we see no reason why you should do any 
thing to it. 

IS 153.—Slugs (Constant Header ).—Fumigation with 
Tobacco is not likely to be of much use in getting rid of 
slugs. Make use of traps, such as siloes of Potatoes or 
Apples, and read the note in this week’s issue respecting 
liquid ammonia. 

18154.—Climbing Roses near kitchen flues.— 
(Nottingham). — Climbing Devoniensls and Cheshunt 
Hybrid would probably do in your district. It they are 
trained along the course of the flues there would be danger 
of th9 heat producing red spider. 

1S155.— Spots on Geranium leaves (Ignoramus). 
—The leaves seem to be covered with filth of thrips, green 
fly, and other insects. You must take the usual steps to 
clear them away, as the insects in a greenhouse will get 
the better of you, if you do not keep them down. 

181 56.—Treatment of unknown plant (C. N. P.). 
—There is no plant named “ Graoilium , the combination 
cf letters is probably meant to represent “ gratilllmum*" 
which, however, is not the name of a plant. We cannot 
tell you the proper treatment without knowing what the 
plant is. 

18157.— Culture of Mushrooms (Amateur ).—Your 
question is somewhat vague ; you do not give us any in- 
lormation as to your facilities. You can grow Mushrooms 
either in the open air or under shelter, and you will find a 
description of the mode of culture, both indoor and out-of- 
doors, in Gardrxixo, No. 324. 

18158. — Cutting down Fever Gum - tree 
(R. B. C .).—The best time to cut down or cut in the tree 
will be in the winter, when the operation will probably do 
it no harm. 1/ you are pinched for room, you may even 
cut it in a little now; it would, of course, throw out 
lateral branches. 

18159.— Preserving Pears (Mrs. Knight).—Severs 
paragraphs on preserving Pears have appeared in Garden¬ 
ing, ana we do not know which you refer to. You will 
find one on preserving them for winter use in the number 
for October 10th, ana an article on various ways of pre¬ 
serving or oookiDg Pears in the number for November 14th. 
j 18160 — Treatment of Cactus (R. Parks ).—There 
[ are very many Cacti, and it is impossible to give direc¬ 
tions for treatment without knowing what your plant is. 
However, the “ things shooting up from the mould ” are 
only the natural growth of the plant, and you can increase by 
means of them. It is best not to do the work until spring. 

1810l— Stagnant water In zinc and earthen¬ 
ware pans (M. Dickenson ).—Stagnant water, in our 
opinion. Is a bad thing always; but the difference between 
the effect ef stagnant water in different kinds of vessels is 
a question properly for the chemist. It is a bad plan to 
stand plants in stagnant water, whether it be in zinc or 
earthenware pans. 

18162 . — Wild gardening In Stirlingshire 
(C. W. £)—You ought to be able to grow a variety of 
pretty hardy plants, such as the Solomon’s Seal, the 
different kinds of Narcissi, and almost any wild flowen 
that you really care for, in the position you describe: 
but, if there is any rank growth already, you would 
have to take some of the plants away, and prepare 
the ground. If the ground is open, this will be unneces¬ 
sary. Crocuses and Snowdrops, and all the things that 
ripen their leaves early in the year, would probably do 
well under the summer-leafing trees. If you want further 
information, you would do well to see the “ Wild Garden," 
[ published by John Murray. 
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18168.— Moving Asparagus plants (White Boss, 
For**).—The safest and best time to move Asparagus is 
when the young shoots are coming up in spring. As you 
live in the north, this will be rather late. No doubt you 
can move them at other seasons; but certainly the largest 
and the most suocessful plantations that we have seen 
were made in the month of April. 

18164.—Fernery under shelf in greenhouse 
(Gem).—You cannot fix any period for discontinuing the 
supply of water. You must judge by the state of the soil, 
ana see from the condition of the plants whether they are at 
rest or not. Speaking generally, the watering in winter 
should be very slight The Moss which you lost last 
winter was probably grown too close, and damped off. 


18166.—A legal question (Alex. M'Intosh ).—Your 
question is written so vaguely that it would be impossible 
for anyone to answer it If a man buys a plantation of 
Strawberries, the plants and all they produce are his ; but 
evidently, in the case you refer to, there is some condition 
in respect of the sale which you have not explained. If 
you write your question clearly, we will try to help you. 

18168.—Heliotropes against wall in green¬ 
house (Gem).—They should be allowed to flower as long 
as they do so well—which, if the house is warm ana 
sunny, will be until late in the autumn. Then they 
should not be cut down, but, in the middle of winter, out 
in to the main shoots, the stems trained out, and the 
plants cleaned and made ready for another year’s work. 


18167.— Grapes cracking (O. Swan ).—The cause 
of cracking in Grapes is a superabundance of moisture at 
the roots. Some varieties are more liable to cracking than 
others ; for instanoe, the Madresfleld Court requires special 
attention in order to prevent the injury. The watering 
that you gave years ago would have nothing to do with 
the present crooking. You will And a further note on the 
subject in this number. 

18168.— Obtaining Strawberries (M. White).— 
The correspondents, wno relate their experience in Gardbn- 
im, are, in great part, private individuals, who do not 
offer for sale the plants they describe as growing in their 
gardens. Therefore, we do not forward your letter to the 
correspondent in question. You can have no difficulty in 
obtaining 8trawberry plants from any of the fruit 
nurserymen whose advertisements will be found in Gar- 
Drams. 

18169.— Daisies on lawn (C. W. B .).—The cause of 
the Daisies appearing on your lawn is simply that they 
are trying to get a living like the rest of us, and fight their 
wav. As to the cure, we have over and over again de¬ 
scribed methods of clearing weeds from lawns. If the 
lawn is small, careful hand-picking would be the best plan. 
A drop of sulphuric acid in the heart of each plant will kill 
it, ana lawn sand has been found equally efficacious. See 
back numbers for other modes of dealing with weeds. 

18170.— Insects in vinery (A Noviee ).—The leaves 
seem worried with thripe and red spider now. You will 
certainly injure the Vines if you cut the leaves off, and you 
have mismanaged them in some way. The house has pro¬ 
bably been kept too dry, and unventilated. If you want 
to put your Chrysanthemums there, do not cut off the Vine 
leaves, but take the Yine through some opening to the out¬ 
side, and there thoroughly cleanse them, by syringing 
with Tobacco-water, and leave them exposed until hard 
frost. The larva and pupsn of the thrips are yellowish- 
white, and the perfect insect is of a dull, deep black. 
The red spider is generally of a dull red colour, and on 
each side of the back is a blackish spot. 

18171.— Amaryllis Belladonna (J. O. JB j.—This 
bulb will thrive well in the open air, in any good garden 
•oil, if properly drained, especially if planted close to a 
south wall. The treatment necessary for A. formoaisshna 
is that required by hybrids and varieties of this genus, 
whioh are both numerous and cheap in prioe. All of them 
would thrive very well under the conditions of tempera¬ 
ture you name as being at your command. The sou for 
these bulbs should oonsist of good turfy loam—about a 
fourth part leaf-mould, a small portion cf well-decomposed 
manure, and suffloient sand to make the whole feel gritty. 
The bulbs should be repotted immediately after blooming, 
and placed in the warmest place at your command, and be 
liberally treated with water until growth is oompleted, 
when it should be entirely withheld, and the pots turned 
upon their sides in some convenient, dry, cool place until 
they again show signs of returning vitality. When they 
show signs of growth, the drainage of the pots should be 
looked to, and the plants be returned to the greenhouse, 
and liberally supplied with water, as before advised. A 
long succession of these large and beautiful flowers may 
be had, if a few plants are brought forward each time, 
allowing an interval of about a fortnight between each 
batch. Nerinee require about the same treatment as the 
Amaryllis. 

18172.— Insects and fungi (J. W. A.).—l, Your 
Syoaznore leaves (not Chestnut) are attacked by a very 
common fungus (Rhylisma acerinum); it is very abundant 
in some places this year. 2. The small insects on the 
Oxalis leaves are red spider, the eggs are the cast skins of 
he mites. The true Shamrock is the white or Dutch 
Glover (Tiifollum repens). Bentham, in his handbook of 
the British Flora, says : “ It is now taken as the national 
emblem in Ireland instead of the Wood Sorrel (Oxalis), 
which was the original Shamrock.”—G. S. S. 

18178.— Grapes crocking (Amateur).—The Grapes 
named—Gros Colmar and Madresfleld Court, especially the 
latter—do occasionally crack when there is ; too muoh 
moisture in the border, or when the house has not been well 
ventilated. An elevated border, thoroughly drained, 
suits these varieties best, and no water should be given 
after the Grapes begin to colour. The management of the 
oliage should be regular and steady, so as not to give a 
greater impetus to the roots at any season ; but there 
should always be a proper proportion of foliage to fruit. 
Grapes sometimes crack through faults in ventilation, 
especially when the sun first strikes the house in the 
morning. When [Grapes crack badly there Is often more 
than one cause at work. Upon a Vine carrying a fruit with 
a thin skin and with a predisposition to crack, tbs best 
remedy that we have found has been to keep the roots 
dry but comfortable, the interior of the house buoyant 
and fresh, and the foliage ample, but not over-luxuriant. 
Other remedies are to check the flow of sap by cutting the 
laterals carrying the bunches half through, and removing 
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a bit of wood, leaving a notoh. The same object may be 
obtained by boring a hole with a small gimlet through the 
centre of each lateral.—H. 

18174.— Celery diseased ( Geo . Rea ).—The Celery is 
badly infested with the fungus named Puocinia bullata, 
often called P. apii. There are no known means for 
lessening the bad effects of this fungus, except removing 
and destroying the diseased material.—W. G. S. 

18176.- Treatment of Christmas Boses (Tralee). 
—The best way is to grow them in the open garden, and 
cover the plants with a hand-glass or cloche. If they are 
required to be in flower in pets, lift the plants, and pot 
them when the first flowers are about opening.—D. 

18176.—Cauliflowers dubbin® (E. L. C.J.—We 
have tried to onre this in many ways, but have not roe- 
oeeded. Our whole crop is affected this year owing to the 
dry autumn. A good dressing of lime, gas-lime, or alkali 
waste has been reoo mm ended. We have tried the two 
former with no good results. A large farmer told ns 
recently that, if someone would Invent a cure for clubbing 
in Cabbagee, his fortune would be made.—D. 

18177.—Apple cuttings (T. M.J .—Apples may be 
rooted in autumn, by sawing off branches from 2 feet to 
8 feet long, and planting them firmly in a north border. 
It will be an advantage if the branches can be taken off at 
some point where an excrescence of growth has been 
formed into a kind of knob or heel. The cutting 
should be planted as soon as the leaves fall. The oodlings 
seem to form root the quickest; and there is a kind called 
Burnot, which roots very freely.—H. 

18178.— Treatment of Auriculas (Tralee).—The 
plants should be kept in cold frames all through the 
winter, and until the trusses begin to rise in the spring, 
when they may be placed in the house. They ought not 
to be put in the window of a dwelling-house until the 
flowers are about to open. The Auricula requires plenty 
of air, and the lights ought to be altogether removed from 
the frames in fine weather. Ours have been off the plants 
night and day up till now. We merely cover them to pro¬ 
tect from heavy rains.—D. 

18179.— Parasites on aphides (J. W. A.).—The 
insects wrapped in paper are the dead bodies of an aphis 
or green fly, whion have been infested by parasites— 
certain small four-winged flies belonging to the Ichneu- 
monids and Chalddidie. These insects settle on the 
aphides, pierce them with their ovipositors, and deposit 
their eggs within them. The grubs hatched from these 
eggs feed on the interior organs of the aphides, whioh 
soon die. Those swollen, dark, dying, or dead aphides, 
that are so frequently met with, should never be de¬ 
stroyed, for. if It were not for these little insects, the 
aphides would Increase at a far more rapid rats than they 
do at present—G. 8. 8. 

18180.— Improving a chalk soil (A Constant 
Reader ).— 1 The best way to Improve a chalk soil is to 
deepen it and make it more holding. This, of course, will 
be a work of time, but steady, persistent effort will do 
much. A dressing of clay on a shady, dry, chalky soil 
will, at first, be of more value than manure. The best 
manures for a chalk soil are those of a moist nature, such 
as pig and cow manure. Salt and guano may also be 
used advantageously. When the land has been deepened 
by the addition of all kinds of vegetable matter which can 
be obtained, mixed with clay, salt, Ac., it will be found 
that most of the beet garden flowers will succeed in it In 
summer, mulching with manure is a matter of purs neces¬ 
sity on porous chalk soils.—H. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS. 

Naming Plante.— Persons who with plants to to 
turned should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens toe mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
Aowert, and, if possible, fruit or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist* flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias , Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
to correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

»** Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
to addressed . to the Editor, 87, Southampton-strest, 


Names of plants.— Grange.— Woody Nightshade 

(Solanum Dulcamara).- T. Walker .—1, Diplacus glut!- 

nosus; 2, Abelia rupesferis; 8, Polygonum cuspidatum ; 4, 

Phytolaoca decandra.- Dafa.—l Oeanothus velutinus ; 

2. Cuphea platyoentra; 8, Abelia rupestris.- T. T. 

Painanmek .—Hibiscus syriacus (pale variety, not white); 

propagated by layers.-An Anonymous correspondent 

(who also sends query respecting heating of greenhouse). 
—1, Ruscue racemosus; 2, San to Una viridis; 8, Semper- 
vivum flagelliforme ; 4, Some kind of Juniper (speoimen 

not large enough).- T. M. M.—l and 2, Varieties of 

Chrysanthemum ooronarium (double); 8, Hieraolum 

aurantiacum.- J. W.— Chrysanthemum frutesoens var. 

- C. J. B. —Ash-leaved Maple (Acer Negundo).- Rev. 

S. A. Brenan.— 1 , Chelone obiiqua: 2, Saxifraga Oymba- 

larta; 3, Claytonia sibirica ; 4, Llnaria dalmatics*- G. H. 

—See query columns.- T. W. Davies.— 1, Althaa frntex 

fl.-pl. ; 2, Sednm oppositifolium; 3, Periwinkle (Vinca 

major); 4, Apparently the red-barked WiUow.- R. A. T. 

—1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Valeriana rubra.- Borderer. 

—Nicandra physaloldes.-A. M. C.— Golden Rod (Soli- 

dago angustifolia).- E. A. B., Ramsgate.— Polygonum 

cuspidatum.- W. If.—1, Hordeum jubatum; 2, A Salvia 

(specimen insufficient); 3, Double Marguerite.- T. P. 

Parsons. —Hromanthus ooodneus (Blood-flower). 


Names Of fttllt. — J. Haggord.— You must send the 
Pears when ripe ; we cannot name such specimens as you 

send us.- P. B., Surbiton.— Fruit for naming should be 

sent when ripe. 1 and 2. Appear to be Beurr6 Diel; 3, 
Marie Louise; others not in character. You should gather 
them when they begin to change colour and part easily 

from the stalks.- R. T., Stroud.— Pear Is Marie Louise; 

Apples : 1, Lord 8offleld ; 2, Keswick Oodlin ; fungus next 

week.- Mrs. Alexander. —Why do you not send us a 

proper fruit? If it is an exoellent cooking Apple, as you 
state, surely the fruits are larger than Walnuts—the size 

of the one you send us for naming.- J. L.—l, Beurrl 

Olairgean; % Emils d'Hsyst; 8, Beurr4 Mondelle; 4, 


Josephine de Malints.- Mrs. Mutt .—The Pears are not 

ripe, and not in character, and, therefore, cannot be 

named.- J. B., Sutton.—1 and 2, Marie Louise; 8, 

Beurrl Mondelle; 8, Plum, evidently undersized and not in 
character. The other Plum referred to was probably 
Diamond. Please send another specimen. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, at we haoe to 
go to press some time before the dote of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered , cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

W. T.—We o&nnot make use of notes written on both 
sides of tho paper. Farther, you should have enclosed 
your name ana address.- G. L .—Advertisements can¬ 
not be inserted unless they are paid for.-A. S. D .—You 

will find the recipe for preserving fruit in salioylio add 

in No. 881.- E. T. Gladwin.—We thank you for your 

suggestions; but we think the notioes that you mention 
would be taking the plaoe of more Important matter. We 
have to go to press so early that market reports would bs 

of little value.- B. O. B .—You do not say what 

American paper you wish to get. If it is published in 
London as well, you oould get It from the London offloe; 
if not, perhaps the best way would be to have it sent 
direct. Doubtless, however, as you live in a good-eized 
town, you oould find a newsagent who would get it for 

you.- W. Tippets .—Please write on one side of paper 

only.- W. B. Bart land. —Forwarded.- Learner.—We 

believe that a book giving instructions as to measuring 

timber, Ac., is published by Crosby Lookwood A Co.- 

Kyle .—A simple plan for discovering whether a particular 
tradesman Is or Is not reliable would be invaluable ; but, 
as we have not yet discovered any each method for our¬ 
selves, we cannot communicate it to you. You will find a 
list of tradesmen In the “Garden Annual.” You can 
surely select from among them a suitable firm of estab¬ 
lished reputation. Clydesdale.—K book called “Garden 

Receipts,” is published by Crosby Lockwood A Co.—— 
Gunner.—Your suggestion will be attended to. 


BIRDS. 

18181.—Quarrelsome canaries.—I have three 
canaries, two hens and a cook ; one of the former is very 
quarrelsome, and I have had to take away one of the 
birds in consequence. Will any reader give me a few hints 
as to management ? Ought the cook to oe in the cage with 
both hens ?— W. Tippetts. 

18182 .— Management o- aviary.— A friend has 
brought us a dozen birds from the hot climate of Venez¬ 
uela, and we should be very grateful for advioe from 
bird-keeping readers of Gardeztko Illustrated as to their 
diet and general treatment Two are mocking birds (of 
the more southern of the two varieties mentioned by 
Wood, 1 presume), two cardinals, one a topial (a kind Of 
oriole), and there are seven smaller birds of different 
kinds, names unknown. These birds oocupy an incon¬ 
venient amount of spaoe and air in a sitting-room, and we 
should be glad to know if they would live in a greenhouse 
kept at a temperature of between 87 degs. and 60 deg*. 
We have been told of foreign birds, including parrots, 
being kept in an ont-of-door aviary, and requiring only a 
wooden nouse in which to take shelter at pleasure; but wo 
do not know If this one example would be a safe guide. 
We should be very glad of hints as to food for the larger 
birds; the little ones seem quite satisfied with Canary 
seed. Will any reader also state where large wicker cages, 
suoh as are sometimes used for doves, can be procured?- 
Wallflower, Surrey. 


HOU BEHOLD. 

18183 — Scotch woodcock.—Will Miss Griggs, or 
any other reader, he so kind as to give me a receipt for 
Scotch woodcock ?— Cblsr kt Audax. 

18184.—Buttered eggs.— Will Miss Griggs, or any 
other housewife, kindly gtve me a receipt for buttered (or 
rumbled) eggs ?—Oiler bt Audax. 

18185.—Sloe gin.—I should .be muoh obliged if any 
reader of Gardizizs would give me a receipt for making 
the above.— ExquiRU. 


17877.—Bird-lime.— Good bird-lime must be made 
from the inner bark of the Holly-tree. It must be weu 
pounded’in a mortar, washing it several times during the 
process.— T. 0. Carter. 

Border, Carnations.— Messrs. Harkness and Sons 
send us from Yorkshire a gathering of border and hardy 
Carnations. They state that the blooms are nearly over 
now ; but have been a grand sight for some time. Tbq 
flowers are exoellent, and varied In oolour. 

18025.—Wintering Petunias.—Take catting* at 
once. They will form roots in a very slight hot-bed, over 
which has been placed a common garden frame. A dozen 
cuttings may be placed in a 6-inch or 6-inoh pot They 
will winter in these cutting-pots, whioh should be placed 
on a shelf near the glass, in a greenhouse from whioh frost 
is exoluded.—J. D. E. 

18022 .— Destroying slugs and snails on walls 
—This Is very difficult In suoh olroumstances. There are 
only two ways; the first, and best, is to loosen the 
climbers from the wall, and point in all the joints with 
freeh mortar ; the next is to watch for the depredators at 
night and kill them when they are feeding.—J. D. E. 

Catalogues received.— Bulbs, Ac. ». G. Hender¬ 
son and Son, Malda-vale, London, W.; P. J. Kane, Kellt, 
Go. Meath; Henry Middlehurst, 11, Manchester-street, 

Liverpool- Imported Flower Roots. Wm. Thompson 

and Co., 8, Mel bourne-plaoe, George IV. Bridge, Edin¬ 
burgh. - Hoses, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit-trees, Ac. Wm. 

Ramsey, Joynings Nurseries, Waltham-orow, N.- 

Special Manures and Composts. Wood and Son, Wood- 
green, London, N. 
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and T cxas, and all bloom the first season from 
early seedlings. Some of the true perennials, 
and particularly the proBtrate-growing ones, are 
shy seeders, but the tall growers seed freely. 
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The Missouri Evening Primrose ((Eaothera missouriensi*). 


nnis8ouriensis and Lamarckiana ; besides, they 
are very large—4 inches to 6 inches across. 
Nearly all are more or less fragrant—crespitosa, 
marginata, fragrans, and eximia being particu¬ 
larly so. 

The Common Evening Primrose (CE. biennis) 
may be seen in almost every garden. It is a 
handsome biennial, growing from 3 feet to 5 feet 
high, and having large, bright yellow flowers. 
The variety grandiflora or Lamarckiana should 
always be preferred to the ordinary kind, as the 
flowers are larger and of a finer colour. These 
are excellent border flowers; they have a bold 
effect in large masses, and are singularly well 
adapted for the wild garden, as they sow them¬ 
selves and give no further trouble. 

Sundrops (CE. fruticosa) and its varieties 
are among the finest of hardy perennials, grow- 


Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose (CEnothera 
taraxacifolia). 


growth, becomes bushy, and bears a profusion 
of yellow flowers. The variety Fraseri is a 
finer plant, and where an attractive mass of 
yellow is desired through the summer, there 
are few hardy plants of easy cultivation that 
will give this so effectively as Fraser’s CEnothera. 
In the case of large rock work, a few plants here 
and there would furnish colour. The yellow 


White Evening Primrose (CEnothera specioea). 

warm light ones. The blooms open best in the 
evening. Syn., CE. macrocarpa. 

The Tall White Evening Primrose (CE. 
speciosa).—A very handsome plant, with an 
abundance of large flowers. These are at first 
white, but change to a delicate rose, and in 
these respects somewhat [resemble CE. taraxaci¬ 
folia, but the plant is erect, with almost shrubby 
stems. It forms neat tufts, usually from. 14 
inches to 18 inches high, is a true perennial, 
and exceedingly valuable for borders, or the 
lower and rougher parts of rockwork. It is a 
native of North America, and is increased by 
division, cuttings, or seeds, the last, however, 
not being freely produced in this country. It 
flourishes vigorously in well-drained, rich loam. 
It is best grown in a border of rich, light soil 


THE EVENING PRIMROSES. 

The Evening Primroses (CEnotheras) are among 
the most showy and hardy of late summer-bloom¬ 
ing plants; from June onwards they are in their 
glory. They have large, bright yellow or white 
tiow’ers, which, in many of the species, are so 
freely and continuously produced that they are 
of great value for the summer decoration of the 
outdoor garden. The name Evening Primrose 
is not suitable to all the species, as many of 
them are open by day—for instance, (E. linearis 
speciosa, taraxacifolia and trichocalyx. Many 
of the finest are natives of west of the Missouri 


ing from 1 foot to 3 feet high, and bearing in 
profusion showy bright yellow’ blossoms. There 
are about half-a-dozen distinct varieties of this 
plant, the best being linearis or riparia, as it is 
most often called. This grows about 1£ feet 
high, is bushy in growth, and bears an abun- 


hue is a most pleasing one, and the plants bloom 
profusely and long 

The Dwarf large-fix)wered Evening Prim¬ 
rose (CE. marginata).—This blooms as nobly as 
any luxuriant native of the Tropics, the in¬ 
dividual flowers being 4 inches to 5 inches 
across. They are white, changing, as the flow’er 
becomes older, to a very delicate rose; the 
blooms rise well above the toothed or 
jagged leaves as the evening approaches, 
remain in all their beauty during the night, 
and emit a Magnolia-like odour. This plant, 
tastefully arranged in the rock garden or in 
flome quiet border, is one of the greatest charms 
of the garden, as welcome among the night- 
bloomers as the nightingale among night-singers. 
It is perennial, quite hardy, and increased 


Tall-flowered Evening Primrose (CEnothera 
Lamarckiana). 


Late-flowering Evening Primrose (CEnothera serotina). 

dance of yellow blossoms, smaller than those 
of the type. It is one of the best of the yellow 
Evening Primroses for small beds, edgings, or 
as a ground-work for other plants. Itbecomes 
a mass of delicate flowers, is perfectly hardy, 
and goes on flowering even after the first frosts. 
It is always prudent to lift a few, or strike 


Evening Primroses will grow in any good soil; 
the richer and deeper the better. The largest 
growers are very beautiful in any position. 
They, however, from their height and boldness, 
and the freedom with which they grow in almost 
any soil, are peculiarly suited for the wild gar¬ 
den, for shrubberies, copses, and such places, sow¬ 
ing themselves freely. In this case, they are apt 
to become eventually somewhat too numerous 
and somewhat “starved,” and they are best 
where confined to large groups in good ground. 
In any flower garden not confined to flat beds 
only, a small isolated bed of these (Enotheras 
looks well. Amongst them there are tall-grow¬ 
ing sorts like CE. Lamarckiana and fragrans, and 
decumbent carpets, as in trichocalyx and crespi- 
tosa ; the two last named have white flowers, 
and coronopifolia and speciosa often change 
with age to pink or rose. Few plants have 
more brilliant yellow blooms than those of 


The large-flowered Evening Primroee (CEnothera 
grandiflora). 


a potful of cuttings in case of accident, 
though the old plants may be divided in 
spring to any extent. These plants thrive well 
in borders or margins or shrubberies or sandy 
1 mm. 

The Glaucous Evening Primrose (CE. 
glauca) is another handsome North American 
species, similar to fruticosa. It is of sub shrubby 


The roey Evening Primrose (CEnothera rosea). 


suckers, which are freely produced from the 
roots. Cuttings also root readily. Flowers in 
May. Syn., CE. caespitosa.—CE. trichocalyx, 
another species of a similar nature, but probably 
only an annual, is a beautiful plant and well 
worth growing. 

TnE Missouri Evening Primrose (CE. mis- 
souriensis).—A fine, yellow herbaceous plant from 
North America, with prostrate, downy stems, and 
with rich, clear, golden-yellow flowers. These 
latter are from 4 inches to nearly 5 inches in 
diameter, and so freely produced that the plant 
may be said to cover the ground with tufts of 
gold. There is no more valuable border flower, 
and, well placed on rockwork, it is a handsome 
plant, especially when the luxuriant shoots are 
allowed to hang down. As the seed is but 
rarely perfected, it is better increased by careful 
division, or by cuttings made in April. When 
used as a border plant, it does not make such 
a free growth in cold clayey soils as it does in 
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where, if not disturbed, it will Boon ipread into 
a large taft. In heavy soils, it is apt to be 
injured daring severe winters, so that the soil 
should be warm and of a light description. 

The Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose 
(CE. taraxacifolia), a Chilian plant, is one of the 
finest of that section of Evening Primroses cha¬ 
racterised by a low, trailing growth and large 
blossoms of a white-pinkish or yellow colour, 
expanding fullest towards evening. (E. acaulis 
is a much inferior plant with smaller flowers, but 
is, possibly, only a variety of the other. Both are 
quite hardy and perennial in light soils, but often 
perish during winter on those that are wet and 
heavy. (E. taraxacifolia has a fine effect when 
planted in a rich, deep soil in the rock graden, 
where its trailing stems can droop over the ledge 
of a block of stone. The flowers vary from 2$ 
inches to 3£ inches across, and are pure white 
when first opened, but afterwards gradually 
change to a delicate pink. 

IE. triloba is a handsome hardy annual 
species, of dwarf growth, and with large and 
showy yellow blossoms. It is also called CE. 
rhizocarpa. Other showy annuals are CE. 
sinuata and its variety maxima, macrantha, 
odorata, bistorta, Veitchiana, and Drummondi. 
These are all worthy of culture, require to be 
treated as half-hardy annuals, and should be 
grown in ordinary garden soil. 


FRUIT. 

THE CULTURE OF THE NUT. 


Although in this county, Herefordshire, we 
have 27,000 acres of land devoted to the culture 
of Apples, Pears, and other fruits, and thousands 
of acres of coppicing in which the common Nut 
grows wild and produces prodigious crops, we 
hardly ever see the Filbert and Cob Nut under 
systematic treatment. A few old trees, some¬ 
times a row of veterans, may be met with in a 
shaded part of the garden, or perhaps in the 
shrubbery, where they receive very little light 
and hardly any sun; but as for training, 
pruning, suckering, and top dressing, these 
operations are totally neglected, if they are ever 
thought of. In Kent, where the climate is un¬ 
doubtedly much better than ours, and even as 
near a9 Reading, Cobs and Filberts are systema¬ 
tically grown, and yield paying crops; and yet, 
though we have dry, loamy soils and sloping 
banks on which the common Nut is quite at home, 
no one seems inclined to plant the better kinds, 
which would make equally good coppicing, even 
if the nuts were not so plentiful and valuable as 
those grown in some parts of Kent. We have 
deep, heavy soils which produce excellent crops 
of Hops, and where these and the common 
Nut arrive at maturity, surely the Filbert 
would well repay the cultivator. It would not, 
of course, do to plant for profit on all soils, but 
we have hundreds of acres of warm land, resting 
on the igneous and sandstone rocks, now yieldinj 
very little either to the owner or occupier, an< 
it is upon these formations that I would suggest 
planting. 

Propagation.— Cultivators can, if they feel 
so disposed, obtain all the best varieties, ready 
for planting, direct from the nurseries, or they 
can raise their own stock from seed, suckers, or 
layers. Seedlings are not, however, recom¬ 
mended, as they do not always come true, and, 
for market purposes, none but the best should 
be grown. Suckers or layers should therefore 
be depended upon, and early autumn is the best 
time to detach the suckers from the old stools. 
When strong suckers are taken away from the 
parents, they should be sized and planted out 
in nursery rows 3 feet apart, and 18 inches 
from plant to plant. Some shorten them back 
at the time of planting, but the best plan is to 
defer this operation until they have taken to 
the soil, and out them back the following 
autumn. 

Layering is performed in the autumn, and 
the young plants are generally fit for taking off 
twelve months afterwards, when they also may 
be sized—that is, divided into two qualities, ana 
planted out in nursery rows, not only to gain 
strength, but to be shortened back ana trained 
before they are transferred to their permanent 
quarters. Meantime, the ground on which they 
are to be planted, if rough and in an uncultivated 
state, should be broken up and cropped with 
Potatoes to bring it into suitable condition. If 
poor and thin, 1 would pare, burn, and trench 
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in the ashes; if deep and heavy, an extra 
quantity might be reduced to ashes by burning, 
as the Nut revels in burnt earth, and produces 
an abundance of short fruitful spurs without 
the aid of rich manure. When the ground is 
clean and fit for 

Planting, the trees may be placed 12 feet 
apart every way, care being taken that they 
are divested of all suckers before they are put 
into the ground. All side buds from the 
base up to the collar should also be kept in 
check, otherwise these and the underground 
suckers combined will carry off the sap which 
should pass through the main stem into 
the branches, and the trees will become 
mere grovelling bushes, as we now meet 
with them in a semi-wild, uncultivated 
state. Indeed, keeping the trees free from 
suckers is one of the most important points in 
the cultivation of the Filbert. In course of time, 
if the soil is not naturally rich enough, manure 
of some kind should be given every year as a 
top-dressing, and the ground should be dug and 
cropped between the rows until the branches 
exclude the sun and light, and render this mode 
of culture unprofitable. The ground should not, 
however, be disturbed near the stems, neither 
should the old foliage be raked off, as it forms 
an excellent mulch for the active roots, which 
Boon find their way to the surface. 

Formation of the bushes —Every bush 
should stand on a clean single Btem, from 
12 inches to 18 inches in height, according to the 
strength of the young growth when it is cut back 
at the end of the first year. This upright growth, 
furnished with buds from the ground line up¬ 
wards, must be allowed to push plenty of shoots 
during the second year, as wood and foliage 
induce the formation of healthy roots. Suckers 
must not, however, be allowed to grow, and if any 
of the young shoots near the ground show signs of 
becoming gross they must be pinched, for the 
benefit of those situated above them. This ma¬ 
nipulation will, at the end of the second year, 
result in the production of untrained bushes, not 
unlike young Currant-trees, with from six to ten 
shoots started from the main stem. When all the 
leaves have fallen at the end of the second year, 
the knife must again be introduced, this time to 
trim the stems a foot or so upwards from the 
ground and to thin out any shoots that will not be 
required in the formation of the future tree. If, 
above this point, five or six evenly-balanced 
shoots remain at command, they must be tied 
out to training-sticks equidistant from each 
other, or, where a few trees only are under 
training, a small hoop may be introduced to give 
them the goblet-shaped set outwards—the best of 
all forms for letting in light and air and simpli¬ 
fying future pruning. It may be assumed that 
some of these shoots will be longer and stronger 
than others ; if so, they must be shortened back 
to favour an even start in the spring, and this 
operation muBt be repeated every autumn until 
the bushes have reached the height they are 
intended to attain. 

Pruning. —When, by judicious shortening in 
the autumn and pinching in the summer, a 
goblet-shaped tree, say 6 feet in height, has been 
properly formed and well furnished with spurs, 
future pruning will be a simple operation. The 
tree being monoecious, pruning should not be 
commenced until the male catkins are present, 
for without a plentiful supply of these the 
female flowers, which appear later, will not set. 
The buds which produce the female flowers 
being somewhat larger and bolder than the 
wood-buds, there can be no mistaking them, and, 
as quantity and quality of the fruit depend 
upon the even way in which every branch is 
closely furnished with spurs, hard pruning has 
always been recommended, for the two fold 
purpose of keeping the spurs close at home and 
preventing the growth of a quantity of useless 
spray. The Kent growers train and prune 
until their trees look like so many bare Pea rods 
stuck together, and, notwithstanding the faot 
that all other growers bow to the men of Kent, 
I venture to think that just a little taste of the 
extension system in their fine county might be 
attended with a more profitable result. In the 
colder county of Hereford, the small goblet- 
shaped trees should be tried first, and, if they 
answer, the branches might be allowed to extend 
until the bushes attain 8 feet or 10 feet in height. 
No departure must, however, be made from 
the orthodox mode of dealing with the spurs, as 
it is to them we look for fruit. These should 


always be pruned back to a blossom-bud as 
early in the spring as they can be discerned. 
When the laterals or twigs, whioh sometimes 
run out a few inches and set a blossom-bud at 
the end, have borne fruit, they should be cut 
back to within two buds of the stem every 
autumn, and in course of time a number of spurs 
may also require cutting out, er thinning, to let 
in light and improve the quality of the fruit 
Gathering and preserving.— Filberts may 
be gathered for immediate use as soon as the 
husks turn brown, but for keeping they should 
be allowed to hang until they begin to fall from 
the trees. Then on a fine day they may be 
picked and placed thinly on shelves in an airy 
store-room to allow the succulent parts of the 
husks to part with their moisture before they 
are stored for the winter. Boxes or barrels are 
sometimes used for this purpose ; but the beet 
vessels are large earthenware jars or clean flower- 
pots, as they retain a more even temperature* 
and can be made secure from the attacks of mioe 
where these destructive little rodents are trouble¬ 
some. Nuts being subject to a mould, which 
soon destroys their flavour, a little salt is gener¬ 
ally sprinkled over them as they are put into 
the jars ; but unless the store-room is perfectly 
dry, and can be kept at an even temperature* 
the salt is apt to dissolve, when the remedy 
becomes as disagreeable as the disease. 

Insects do not often attack the nut, and the 
trees are free from diseases. Sometimes the nut 
weevil (Balaninus nuoum) pierces the tender 
shell of the young nut, and lays a single egg 
inside. The maggot feeds upon the kernel until 
it is full grown, when the nut falls, and it eats 
its way out, buries itself in the ground, and 
enters the pupa state. In the succeeding sum¬ 
mer, it reappears as a small moth, and follows 
up the work of destruction. When the nuta 
begin to drop prematurely in August, perhaps 
earlier, sheets should be spread underneath the 
branches, when a gentle shake will detach most 
of them; they can then be gathered up and 
destroyed. If the trees are neglected until 
many of the nuts have fallen, the surface soil 
should be removed and replaced with fresh 
compost. The worst enemy in wooded districts 
is the squirrel, and, as few people like to destroy 
this graceful little fellow, small plantations 
may be closely netted to keep him in cheok 
until the nuts are fit for harvesting. 

Varieties. —The vaiietieB of nuts are not 
numerous. Fomologists describe ten, and select 
five as being the best for general cult ora. 
These are : Cosford, early, thin-shelled, and pro¬ 
lific ; Lambert’s Filbert, or Kentish Cob, an 
abundant bearer, the beat of all nuts—requires 
keeping a long time to bring out the true flavour; 
Pearson’s Prolific, very dwarf, prolific, and 
excellent; Red Filbert, thick-shelled, kernel 
covered with a red skin ; White Filbert, shell 
thick, kernel covered with a white skin. The 
Purple Filbert is as good as the Red Filbert* 
and its red-purple foliage renders it orna¬ 
mental in the shrubbery. 

Ledbury . W. C. 


Why Apples fail to ripen.—We re¬ 
ceive many letters asking why Apples fall so 
freely this year. Some write ns that their trees, 
which set heavily in the spring, are now nearly 
bare of fruit. There are many causes for is* 
which do not all, of oourse, affect the same 
tree, but one or more of them may cause the 
premature dropping of fruit. 1, The trees may 
be weakened by a severe winter, which may 
injure them in trunk, root, or branches, leaving 
vitality enough to form, but not to perfect, the 
fruit. 2, Wet weather following dry weather 
will cause a sudden growth, and make the stem 
of the Apple so brittle that it will break and 
fall. 3, Root lice may rob the roots of sap, and 
weaken the tree and cause the Apples to falL 
4, Sudden changes from wet to dry will cause an 
irregular growth of the fruit, and, consequently, it 
will drop. 5, Borers may weaken the vitality of 
the tree. 6, Curculios and codim moths may 
attack the fruit. 7, The soil may be too poor to 
support the fruit. 8, The tree may blossom un¬ 
duly late, thus allowing the growth of the tree to 
get the start of the fruit, and rob it of nourish¬ 
ment, and thus cause it to fall. 9, Cold nights 
may effect the vigour of the fruit germs* 
whioh may grow for a short time ana then 
prematurely fall. 10, Heavy winds may 
sway the half-formed fruit so severely as 
Original from 
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to loosen the stem and cause it to drop. 
11, Fungi, such as ruBts and blights, may 
attack the leaves. 12, Overbearing the preced¬ 
ing year may exhaust the vitality of the tree. 
13, Imperfect fertilisation of the blossom in the 
spring may cause a weak fruit, that readily falls 
from the tree. There are many other causes 
for it also. We have observed when the seeds 
of the fruit seem to be well—unusually well- 
developed. that such seasons the fruit seldom fell 
prematurely. To prevent premature falling of 
fruit, keep the tree healthy and free from 
insects, and the ground properly manured, and 
set your orchards in as sheltered a place as 
possible, and free from heavy winds and storms. 
A moderate thinning of the fruit will cause the 
balance to hold on better. A moderate 
pruning in the spring, before blossoming, will 
also cause the fruit to fall less than in an un¬ 
pruned and over-burdened tree. To prevent it 
at all times is, of course, impossible. Some 
varieties of fruit hold on 
better than others and make 
surer crops. — American 
Farm and Garden. 

Apples on the Para¬ 
dise stock. —Everybody 
does not want Apples in 
large quantities, small trees, 
bearing a few dozens of 
fruit each, being more suit¬ 
able in some cases than 
large trees, bearing as 
many bushels. Usually the 
fruit on the small trees, 
too, is of a better quality 
than that on large ones. 

The Paradise stock is a 
surface-rooting one, and 
should be planted where 
this characteristic belong¬ 
ing to it can be encouraged 
and made the most of. To 
dig among and over its roots 
would be ruin, and many 
have failed with it on this 
account. A mulch dimng 
summer is very advanta¬ 
geous. The trees may 
either be planted in lines by 
the side of the paths, 4 feet 
to 5 feet apart, or have a 
plot devoted to them. The 
plantation will always be 
full of interest. Little pru¬ 
ning will be required beyond 
a little thinning and regu¬ 
lating of the growth in 
summer. The best time for 
planting will shortly be 
here, and the ground might 
be trenched over and pre¬ 
pared now by all who intend 
planting. The following 
varieties have been found 
to succeed well under ordi< 
nary conditions of culture, 
viz.: Irish Peach, Worcester, 

Pearmain, Mr. Gladstone, 

Stamford Pippin, Hoary 
Morning, Besspool, Burgh- 
ley Pippin, Lemon Pippin, 

Rymer, Annie Elizabeth, 

Scarlet Nonpareil, Yellow 
Ingestrie, Cellini, Blen¬ 
heim Pippin, Cockle Pippin, Dumelow’s Seed¬ 
ling, Rhode Island Greening, Early Harvest, 
Cox’8 Orange Pippin, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch. 
—E. H. 

18017. — Vines without fire-heat.— 

There is no special treatment required to grow 
Vines without artificial heat. When the leaves 
fall, the Vines should be pruned, and the house 
in which they are growing need not be treated 
differently from an ordinary greenhouse. In 
spring, when the Vines have started to grow, 
water should be sprinkled about night and 
morning. The house ought to be shut up about 
four in the afternoon ; not much air should be 
admitted in the day. This is necessary to keep 
up the required temperature. In ordinary 
seasons, the Grapes would be ripe early in Sep¬ 
tember. First-rate Grapes can be grown witn- 
out any fire-heat.—J. D. E. 

17890.—Strawberry beds and spent 

tan. —In the first place, Cocoa-nut-fibre should 
by no means be used in the formation of bads 
for Strawberries, or anything else. If the soil 

Digitized by C-tOO ole 


requires lightening, use leaf-mould, old, decayed 
manure, road-drift, burnt rubbish, or anything 
rather than Cocoa-fibre. Tan is an excellent 
fertiliser for any kind of crop, when it is tho¬ 
roughly decayed and sweetened, but it must 
not be worked into the soil until it is two years 
old. But fresh tan is very useful as a mulch, 
and much better for this purpose than either 
fibre or the littery manure often employed. 
Spread 2 inches or 3 inches of it, quite fresh, 
over the beds while the plants are in flower, or 
the fruit setting, and it will not only keep the 
fruit quite clean, but ensure a good crop by 
keeping the soil moist and cool. When the 
summer heats are past, remove the tan. and put 
it aside for future use as manure. The finest 
Potatoes and other vegetables I have ever Been 
were grown in a soil consisting largely of very 
old tan.—B. C. R. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar.—Notes 
from Hereford.— I have read “ W. M. C.’s” 


The Common Evening Primrose (CEnothera biennis). (See p. 405. 

article on the Gooseberry caterpillar (see 
Gardening of 4th September) with great 
interest. Here the pest was got rid of in the 
spring by copious syringing and laying down of 
spent bark (a capital thing for the Strawberry- 
beds), and a most abundant crop was the result; 
but, remarking the other day that the trees 
were not looking happy, the gardener found, to 
his dismay, that they were covered with embryo 
grubs. Is not this most unusual ? I may add 
that they are adjacent to a row of Black Currant 
bushes. Here, as elsewhere, there are very few 
wasps ; but, on the other hand, stranger honey¬ 
bees are in abundance, and are ravenously 
attacking the wall fruits, particularly the Golden 
Drop Plums. The Hop crop in this neighbour¬ 
hood is most abundant; but there are many 
signs of disease amongst the Potatoes.—J. W., 
Hereford. 

17964.— Best exhibition Gooseberries.— “ John 
Bull ” will And the following eight varieties very good fer 
exhibition : Dan’s Mistake, Companion, Leveller, Catberina I 
, Stock well, Gretna Green, Careless, Transparent.—B. 
Bottomlbt, Oreetland. 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Autumn Giant Cauliflower.— The 
extent to which this variety is now cultivated 
for market would hardly be credited by those 
who have not seen the enormous breadths of it 
that are planted in the neighbourhood of large 
towns. Even when other vegetables are plenti¬ 
ful and cheap this Cauliflower finds a ready 
sale, owing to its heads being beautifully white 
and compact. They are now being sent into 
Portsmouth and other large south-coast towns 
by waggon-loads, nearly every head being fit to 
set up iu a prize collection of vegetables. The 
secret of success in the case of this Cauliflower 
is good, rich soil, early planting, and plenty 
of room. It succeeds in open fields, where 
sun and wind play freely around it, and 
in periods of drought plenty of sewage is applied 
to the land. The land, too, is mostly dressed 
in the preceding winter with town refuse, and 
great care is taken to have for it soil on 
which no other kind of Brassica crop has been 
grown for some time. The seed is sown by 
market-growers very early, in cold frames, and, 
as soon as the weather is favourable, and the 
plants large enough to handle, they are planted 
out one yard apart, this space allowing for the 
free use of a horse-hoe between the rows. At 
this time of year they entirely cover the ground 
with massive dark-green leaves, betokening 
good cultivation. Another valuable character¬ 
istic belonging to the Autumn Giant is the 
length of time during which it is in season ; by 
having successional batches a continuous supply 
can be secured from August until severe frost 
sets in.— Hants. 

18042.— Peas on stiff soil. —This kind of 
soil is best for late [Peas. Early Peas succeed 
best on a light warm soil. It is a good plan, 
when sowing the early Peas, to draw the drills 
in the usual way ; and, instead of filling in the 
drills with the ordinary soil, fill them up with 
siftings of light sandy soil from the refuse of 
the potting shed. We save all the waste soil 
from Hyacinths, Tulips, Carnations, and other 
plants. It is kept dry, and used to cover seeds 
sown in our heavy loam. The best early Peas 
are William I., and Alpha. For second and 
late crops, sow Dr. McLean, and Veitch’s Per¬ 
fection. For the latest crops, it is best to sow 
early Peas in June and July.—J. D. E. 

18018.—Seakale.—Leave it in the bed all the winter, 
and plant it out in lines 2 feet apart, with a distance 
of a foot between the plants in the row. This should be 
done just before it starts into growth in the spring.— 
J. D. E. 


BEES. 

Bee-keeping. —I wish to commence bee¬ 
keeping next season, but have no practica 
knowledge whatever. Can any bee-keeper 
kindly tell me what is likely to be the cost of 
obtaining a swarm or two together with hives 
and necessary appliances? Will they do best 
in the open-air or under a shed ? Will a windy 
quarter of the garden near a west wall (the 
gable end of the dwelling-house) suit them ? I 
have read the notes on bee-keeping weekly in 
Gardening Illustrated for the last sixteen 
months, and have acquired quite a desire to 
possess a hive or two. Any information suited 
to a would-be bee-keeper will be thankfully 
received.—C. N. P. # ** tl C. N. P.” tcillfnd 
some useful hints in last week's Gardening.—Ed. 

Earwigs and Chrysanthemums.—I 

must take exception to Mr. Boyce’s remarks 
on Chrysanthemum culture, as to the earwig 
being injurious to this plant; on the contrary, 
I think it is beneficial. Some little time since 
I was complaining to a friend of mine, th^best 
grower of Chrysanthemums I know, atxmt the 
prevalence of green fly, and he recommended 
me to look for some earwigs, and put tnem on 
the plants, and said he always did so. I carried 
out his suggestion, with the result thit every 
plant with an earwig on is free frorri the fly. 
Yesterday, after reading the article I Veter to, 
I looked over my plants, and finding one with 
a good deal of green fly about it, I hunted for 
an earwig, and found one in a perfectly clean 
plant, and transferred it to the infected one. 
This morning the plant, or rather the stem, 
on whioh I placed the earwig, was clear of the 
fly. I think the earwig feeds on the green fly, 
and I have not found that it injures the plant. 
A small caterpillar is its worst enemy.—0. J. N. 
Original from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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Kindly Read this A dvertisement. 

H. ENGLISH 

Sends all Plants, splendidly Packed and 
Carriage Paid. 

GWEET VIOLETS.—Comte Brazza's New 

^ Double White, Victoria Regina, Russian, Double Blue, 
Czar, DeToniensiB, the 6 for la. 9a., St. doz., strong for winter 
blooming. 

TROUBLE PINKS.—3 distinct varieties, white 

■l - ' pink, and maroon, 6 for Is. 6d., 2s. 6d. dozen. 

fJARNATIONS and PICOTEES, strong plants, 

“ laved from double flowers, 6, Is. 3d.; 2s. 3d. dozen. 

TTARDY CLIMBERS.—New White Passion 

•LL Flower, Constance Elliot; Blue Passion Flower, Ocsrulea 
Yellow Jasmine, 1 of eaob, Is. 9d. 

TTOLLYHOCKS, choice, saved from double 

flowers, splendid plants, 6, Is. 9d.; 3t. dozen. 

\Kj ALLFLOWERS.—Strong plants, purple, 

Y" blood-red, golden yellow, early Dreeden, 15, la. 
40, Is. 9d.; 3e. fid. per 100. 

A U plants carriage paid. 

CIWEET WILLIAMS (Dean's Auricula-eyed 

W and fine mixed), Campanulas, Canterbury Bella, Fox¬ 
gloves, Aquilegias, and Antirrhinums, improved strain, lovely 
colours, all one prioe, 15, Is.; *0, 2s.; 3a. fid. per 100. Indian 
Pinks, same prioe. 

JYELPHINIUM FORMOSUM, splendid plants, 

U 12, la. 3d.; 24, 2s. 3d. 

T AVENDER BUSHES, 4, Is. 6d., 8, 2s. 6<L 

-*-* Rosemary, same prioe. Smaller plants, 4, la. 

TYWARF ROSE BUSHES, 2 year, best named 

A-' varieties, 6, 3s. 6d.; 6s. dozen. 

QJtEENHOUSE FERNS, 6 for Is. 9d.; 12,3s. 
WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS, Sem- 

" " perflorens (white), Weltonienais (pink), 3 for la.; 6, la. fid. 

perennial 

Carnations, 


*1 AA HARDY herbaceous and 

XV/V plants for 5s., Vincas, Violets, Pinta 
Dianthua, Ac.; half quantity, 3s.; very oheap. 

Specimen Testimonials on application. 
Catalogue Gratis. 

All esteemed orders shall receive my prompt attention. 


H. ENGLISH, Falrlle, Glevedon. 


JARMAN'S BULBS. 

FIRST QUALITY. 


PRICES LOW. 

JARMAN’S SEEDS. 

Sand for 

Large Descriptive Catalogue 

OF 

BULBS, SEEDS, BOSES, PLANTS, 
FERNS, Ao. 

▲ complete guide for amateurs. Gratis and post free. 


£. J. JARMAN, The People’s Seedsman, 
Chard, Somersetshire. 

IF DCCV fruit trees. 

J L !■ L V Carriage Paid for c»sh with 
W ™ ■■ W ™ ■ order. Write for Illustrated 
Catalogues to JOSHUA LE CORNU ft SON, High View 
Nurseries, who will send, carriage paid for cash with order. 

40 JERSEY BOSES S2I/- 


rjALCEOLARlAS for SPRING BLOOMING, 

^ —Bulbs, grand nremior nrize strain, mrmt beautiful). 


OJTR AW BERRY MARGUERITE, fruit, 

^ 3 oz. In weight, very early, immense cropper. 39, Is. fid.; 
50, 3s. fid.; Sir J. Paxton, 4s. fid. per 100, free.—J. CORN- 
"I LL, Byfleet, Su rrey. 


fJHJSAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION for 

^ Winter and Spring Flowering.—Good strong plants: 6 
Primulas, 6 Cinerarias. 4 Calceolarias (spotted), 4 Bouvardias, 
4 Marguerites, 4 Cyclamen, for 3s. fid.; doable quantity, 
6s., free.—CRANK A CLARKE, Haddenham, Oambs. 


PJALCEOLARIAS.—Daniels’ and Simpson’s 

unrivalled strains of grandly spotted flowers, strong, trans¬ 
planted plants, 1 b. 6d. dor..; larger, 2s. fid. doz. Cinerarias, 
unsurpassed strains, Is. 3d. doz., free —CRANK 4 CLARKE, 
Hillside Nursery, Haddenham, Oambs._ 


*7 hfin PRIMULAS ot the best strains pro- 

■ jVJV/V/ curable, mixed oolours, Is. 3d. doz.: 50 for 4s. fid. 
Cyolamen giganteum. strong, from single pots, 3s. doz., free. 
—CRANE ft CLARKE, Haddenham, Oambs._ 


O nno BOUVARDIAS, best sorts, such as 

Alyvvv P. Garfield, A. Neuner, Dazzler, Elegant, and 
Victor Lemoine, new double scarlet. Bouvardias are highly 
esteemed for their fragrant, beautiful, and useful flowers, 
3s. 3d. doz. Anthemis tinotoria, fine hardy sulphnr Marguer¬ 
ite, fine for out flowers, free, 3s. doz.—CRANE ft CLARKE, 
Haddenham, Oamhs. _ 

T APAGERtA ROSEA, strong plants, Is. 4d. ; 

Al Jasmiaum grandiflorum, 8d.: Lygodtum (olimbing Fern), 
4d.; Seaforthla elegant, 4d.; Yuooa, 4d.; Bouvardia. three 
Tar.. 5d.; Euphorbia, 7d.: Gardenia, two, Is. Id.; Tuberous 


SEEDLING PLANT8 

OF CHOICE 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS, &* 

^ Per doz. Per 100. 

Oaloeolariae, from choicest flowers ad. ad. 
only, beautifully tigred and spotted .. 2 fi - 

Carnations and Plooteos, from 

stage flowers, will produce 80 per cent. 

of fine double blooms.16 10 6 

Cinerarias, from a grand strain ..16 10 0 

Canterbury Bells, superb strain ..10 5 6 

Cyolamen persloum album, pure 

white, fine young plants. 4 6 30 0 

Cyolamen persloum, mixed .. 4 o 86 0 
Brompton Stock, giant, scarlet, 

double.10 56 

Prlmnla, Daniels’ choicest white, fine 10 10 6 

•• „ „ red, splendid 16 10 6 

•• „ „ mixed, many 

beautiful varieties.16 10 6 

Pansy, Emperor William, deep ultra- 

marine blue, very fine .10 7 6 

Polyanthus, gold laoed, very oholoe.. 10 7 6 

Primroses, splendid strain of brilliantly 

coloured varieties.16 10 6 

Sweet william, very choice .. ..10 5 6 

Wallflower, blood red, fine ..10 6 6 

Wallflower, Golden Tom Thumb ..10 6 6 

Wallflower, double German, fine 

mixel.10 6 6 

Carriage fru on receipt of P.O. Order. 

DUTCH FLOWER BOOTS -Ourbeautifully 

Illustrated Catalogue of Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi. 
Lilies, ftc., ftc., is uow ready, and may be had free by all 
customers on application. 

D^NIBIiS Bros, 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, A 
Town Close Nurseries. Norwich. 


AMATEURS' GREENHOUSE GUIDE, 7d.. 

free. The best and most practical little work ever written! 
By Its aid amateurs should have gay greenhouses at all 
seasons. Everyone who reads is charmed. Notes on soil, 
po tting, watering, ftp.—MOBLEY ft CO., Preston. 


"DOR covering ugly walla, making arches or 

J- arbours, white sweet-scented Clematis Flammula is un- 

a ualled; 3 small plants, Is. 4d., free. Most rapid climber. 

iant now, so as to get well established before winter. 
-MORLEY ft OO., Preston. 

THE EVER-FLOWERING PRIMULA OB- 

OONIOA, seldom without bloom, winter or summer, 
plant. Is., free. Almost hardy. White, sweet-scented, Nioo- 
tiana afflnis, rivals Btephanotis, for an amateur's greenhouse, 
3 young pl ants. Is ., free.—MORLEY ft OO . , Presto n. _ 

PLANT NOW for charming, hardy, brilliant 

flowers.—ANEMONES produce quantities of bloom in 
open ground, oapital for cutting, last a long time, 50 roots, 
Is. 7d., free —MORLEY ft CO.. Preston._ 


O VVEET-SCENTED winter-dowering Helio- 
^ trope (Petasites fragrans), perfectly hardy, spreads rapidly, 
blooms in depth of winter, 3 roots, with foliage cut off, Is. 2d., 
free, ready for planting. Oeum coocinea, rivals a scarlet 


-spikes of bloom, 2 plants, Is., free. Lovely 

brilliant winter-blooming Cyclamen, 4 good tubers, Is., free. 
Winter-flowering 8alvia rutilans, foliage delightfully fragrant, 
3 plants, Is. 2d., free.—MORLEY ft CO., Preston. 


CJPRAY of double white, wax-like Tuberose, 
^ bloom will ioent house, 3 blooming-sized root*, Is. 3d., 
free, with cultural directions. Lent Lilies are the most 
fashion-ble,and sweet-scented spring flowers irrown, perfectly 
hardy. 30 bulbs. Is ld„ free.-MOWLEY ft CO., Preston. 

PARLOUR PALM (Aspidistra lurida), the 

-L best room plant grown, stands gas, pi vnt, with two or 


rPHE Ever-dowering BEGONIA (Semper- 

A florens) 2 plants, Is., free; blooms in winter. Lapageria 
rosea is the most charming, almost hardy, pink wax-like 
flower an amateur can grow, small plant. Is. 4d., free; pro¬ 
duces long, bcU-shaped flowers.—MORLEY ft Co., Preston. 


H ARDENIAS, large stock, clean, well-budded, 

'J bushy, In 48*8, 21s. per dozen. 

HEATHS.—Fyemalis, Wilmoreana, Sindryana, gracilis, 
ftc., in 48’« and 32*s, 12a. to 21s. per dozen. These are well 
grown, show well for flower, and cannot be surpassed. 

BOUVARDIAS.—Vrelandii, President Garfleld, Dazzler, 
Humboldtii. ftc., in 48’s and 32*8,12s. to 18a. per dozen. 

CAMELLIA ALBA PLENA, home grown, fine bushy 
plants, in 8-inch pots, 2 to 2$ feet high, well budded, 7a 6<L 
each. 3s. 6d. to 5s each. 

AZALEA INDICA, in variety, in 48*s, 18s. per doz. 

PALMS —Seaforthla elegant, Areca luteeoens, T Mlnisit. 
Chamaoropa. fto., In 48*s, 18s. to 24s. per dozen. 

ADIANTUM CUNEATUM, fine, in 48*s, 12s. per doz. 

▲ full List of flowering and deoorative plants may be had 
on application. Early orders are solicited. 

JOHN STANDI SH & CO., 

ROYAL NUR8ERIEB, ASCOT. 


TTYACINTHS I HYACINTHS ! ! 

■LL CINTH8!! !-In twelve splendid differei 


"HYa- 

_ _ splendid different-named varie¬ 
ties, guaranteed sound, flat size bulbs, similar to what hasre 

S ven such great satisfaction previous years; 3b. per doz.; 24, 
6d.: 48,10s.: 30s. per 100, free by post Price List free.— 
KRNE8T QRKKN8ILL , Small Heath, Bir mingham. 
(airy snffl ths mgms- 

Q EASON, 1886-7- — Every grower should 
O possess one of my Mum Guides. It contains ooraplete 
directions for tbe successful cultivation, and a descriptive 
List of the best vars. Prioe 4d.-W. E. BOYCE, F.R.H.B., 
Victoria Cott ages , Archway-road, High gate, N, 


T1AISIES.—Plant now for a good display of 

aJ bloom from March till June. Having a large quantity 


offer them cheap. Whites. 2s. 6d.; Reds, 3s. per iSS, package 
and carriage free.—SAMUEL FIELDING, Greetlana, 
Halifax. _ _ 


HUTTINGS of splendid Exhibition Show and 

LI Fancy Pansies, true to name; also striped Antirrhinums, 


Begonia, 3d.; Draomna, fid.; Hydrangea, T. Hogg. fid. All Pentstemons, Carnations and Plootees, Violas. 15 
bo*, one eaohof above for 5a. All free.— or 4a fid. perlOO, free - JAMES OALDERWOoD, 
HENBx ft OO., near Ameraham, Bucks. , BOn-plaoeTKilmarnock, N.B. 
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for Is. 3d. ( 
19, Robert- 



THE PINE APPLE NURSERY 

Collections of ornamental foliage and 
flowering Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 
Choice and rare assortments in young 
plan's at cheap rates, from their famous 
Collection; 100 Stove or Greenhouse plants, 
100 varieties, 42s., 63s.. and 106a. The fol¬ 
lowing at 6s., 9s., and 12s. doz., according 
to Bize and rarity : 12 Alocoaiaa, 12 Araliaa, 
12 An thuliums, 12 Asparagus, 12 Acacias, 
12 Bananas, 12 Cierodendrona, 12 Crotons. 
12 Dracaenas, 12 Eucharis, 12 Gardenias, 12 
Hibiscus, 12 Ixoras, 12 Jasminums. 12 Ma- 
rantaa, 12 Gloxinias, 12 Palms. 12 Abutilons, 12 Neriums, 12 
Passifloras, 12 Statioe, 12 Begonias (winter-flowering), 12 Green¬ 
house Rhododendrons 100 Ferns, decorative varieties, 21s., 
30s.; 100 Ferns, iu 100 varieties. 42s., 63s. 105s.; 100 hardy 
herbaoeous plants, 100 varieties, 21s , 30s.; 400 hardy herbace¬ 
ous plants, in 400 varieties, 84s.; 12 Azalea indica. choice, full 
of flower buds, 18s. and 24s.; 12 choice Orchids, 2ks. and fids.; 
12 double flowered Primulas, 9s., 12s., 18s.; 12 Nepenthes 
(Pitcher plants), 42s., 60s. 

CATALOGUES BENT ON APPLICATION. 

E. G. HENDERSON & SON, 

Pine Apple Nursery, Mnidn-vnle, LmdflB. 


■DULBS. —First quality ouly, at moderate 

D prices, all carriage free. Hyacinths, choice named, for 
pots or glasses, 3s. ML, 4 r. 6d., and 6a. 6d. per dozen; 25a., 
32b., and 40s. per 100. Hyacinths for bedding, all colours, 
mixed 2s. per dozen, 12s. 6d. per 100. Hyacinths for bedding, 
red. white, and blue, 9s. 6d. per dozen, 18s. per 100. Hyaoinths, 
Early White Roman, 2 b. per dozen, 14s. per 100 Crocus, blue, 
purple, white, yellow, or striped, Is. Sd. per 100. Tulips, 
double or single, mixed, fid. per dozen, 4s. per 100. Tulips, 
ohoioe named varieties. 9d., Is., la. 3d., and Is. 6d per dozen; 
4s. fid., fis., 7s. 6d. and 10s. per 100 Narcissus, double Roman 
and Paper-white.) Is. 9d. per dozen. 10s. per 100. Naroissns, 
Pheasam’s Eye, fid. per dozen, 3s. fid. per 100 Snowdrops, 
single and double, extra large, 2s. per 100. Lilium candidum, 
pure white scented. 2s 6d. per dozen. Ranunculus, beet 
Persian and French mixed, 3e. per 100. Anemones, best 
mixed, double, 4s. 6d. per 100; single 3s. per 100. Our Special 
Collcctiot s of Bulbs, various kinds, 1.0C0 for 21s, 500 for 
10s 6d. All other Bulbs and Roots at eoually low prices 
THE WEST LONDON SEED AND BULB CO., 

1, So mer set terra ce. High-st reet, Kensington, W. 

REMARKABLY CHEAP OFFER 
CAMELLIAS or AZALEA INDICA, full of 

” buds, 51-inch pots, IQs. fid.; 6 Azalea mollis, full of buds 
(12 to 20 buds on each), 7*. 6d.; 6 Gardenias, large, bushy plants, 
5i-lnch pots, 10s. 6d.; 6 Rhododendrons, full of buds, 7-inoh 
pots, 10s. fid..; 6 Bouvardias, full of buds, Flinch pots.7s. 6d ; 
6 Ericas or EpacrLs, full of buds, 5$-inch pots, 7s. fid.; 6 Palm*, 
for table decoration, 61-inch pots, 9s.; 12 ohoice Greenhouaa 
Ferns, different sorts, 3-inch pots, 3s.: 12 Stove or Greenhouse 
Plants, different sorts, 3-iooh pots, 4s. ; 12 8pirsea japoniox, 
large imported clumpe, 3s.—E. VAN DEE MEkRSOH, 
Quee n's N ursery, Selhurat, S.E. 

n.RAND CHANCELLOR FAIDHERBE, 

U darkest double red Geranium grown, good plants 6d.; 
Lily of the Valley, Is. per 100; Genista, fid.; Balm of Gilead, 
4d.; grey, blue, bronze, and yellow Iris, mixed, doz.. Is. 6<L ; 
red Moss Rose-tree, fid.—T. MORONY, Fortlawn, Ballyglass, 
Mayo, 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERR 

Quality, not quantity, grown, 

JOHN DOWNIE (of thelate firm of Downie A 

O Laird) begs to intimate that his fine selection of Florists* 
Flowers is now in full bloom, comprising Pansies, Violas, 
Dahlias, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Phloxes, ftc.. fto., at 
his Beechhill Nurseries, Edinburgh. Inspection invited. 

Telegraphic Address" DOWNIE," Edinburgh. 

■DOSES ! ROSES ! ROSES !—Strong flowering 

-Lu plants of choiocst kinds, such as A. K Williams, Merveilie 
de Lyon, Alfred Colomb, Baroness Rothschild, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Boule de Neige, ftc , 6s. per dozen. 100 varieties 
for 40s. Moes Roses, of sorts, strong bushes, 7s. fid. dozen. 
Std. Roses, 12s. dozen. Virginian Creepers, 2 feet, 4s. dozen. 
Athyriura Victoria, 5s. doz O ik, Beech, and Parsley Fenny 
6s. 100. Common yellow Primroses, 10a. 1,000. Lilium caodi- 
dom, 2s. doz. Gladiolus brenchleyensis, 5s. 100.—ROBERT 
HAYES , Florist, Grasmere, Westmoreland._ 

TVJXTST MATS!! MATS !!!—For tho approach 
■LVJ. ing oold weather. Heavy new Archangel Mats, in 
bundles of ten.lSs. Second quality, 12s. P.O.O. with older 

—E WALL E R, Talbot-road . Tott enh am. __ 

TKf ALLFLOWERS, Blood-red, Golden-yellow, 
Y Y n ew Scarlet, 50 for Is ; Double Wallflowers and Double 
Brompton Stocks, Giant White Foxglove, Sweet Williams, 
Canterbury Bells, 25 for Is.; Exhibition Pansies (named). 
Is. fid. per dozen; Auriculas, strong plants, 2a. per dozen. 
Polyanthus, strong clumps, 2s. per dozen; Snapdragons, 
Lupins (white and nine), and Delphiniums, all Is. per doren. 
English Hybrid Crimson Primrose, Double Yell<*w Primrose, 
3 for Is.: Strawberry Plants (Carolina saperba), 2s. 6d. per lOOt 
Hyacinths (distinct varieties), 6 for Is. 3d.; larger, foe glasses, 
6 for Is 9d.; Narcissus, white, 6 for Is. All free.—SAMUEL 
GREEN, RomiUy, near Stock port. _ 

■DULBS, good and cheap.—Hyacinths, named, 

■D 50varieties, 3d. each; Crocus, any oolour, Is. per 106; 
Is. 6d., post free ; 300, free, Ss. 6d.; Tulips, 20 varieties, 4s. 160 ; 
poet free, 5s ; Narcissus and Gladiolus, Is. doren; is. fid. free; 
bielytraspectabilis and Spir»a japonica, 2s. doz.; 14s. per 106; 
Lilium candidum and lancifolium. 34d. each; Snowdrops, 
2s 3d per 100.—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest-gate, E. 


PENNY PLANTS. — Geraniums, Fuchsias, 

JL Begonias, Primulas, Veronicas, Pentstemons. and others. 
Is. worth, free; 36 rooted plants, of various kinds, 2S., free; 
36 unrooted cuttings. Is . free; Carnation slipping*, various. 
Is. dozen, free; Early York, Rainham, Defiance, and Red 
Cabbage plant*, and Lettuce plants, all Is. 100, free.— 
T. SO A.ME, Nelson-street, Norwich. __ 

HHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.—a 

v! Nieotiana afflnis, 3 Tradescantlas. 2 Coleus, 3 greenhouse 
Ferns, 3 Cinerarias. 1 Tree Carnation, 2 Begonias, 1 Tea 
Bose. 1 Primula; tho 18 plant*, *s. fid., free; double quantity* 
4s. — H. ENGLI8H, Falrlie, G levedon._ 

POR SALE.—A BARGAIN.—A email Fruifc 

£ Nursery of bearing Standard and Ornamental Tress and 
Shrubs- Valuable land in fine situation.—For description, fto. 
apjpSr tb Mr. J. OARLESS Solicitor Hereford. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTa 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS OUT-OF-DOORS. 
On page 387 there is a notice under this heading. 

1 think it may interest some people to know the 
result of an attempt to grow them without any 
appliances at all. In July, 1885, 1 bought a 
cozen Tuberous Begonias. They had been 
grown in heat and hardened off, but were so 
small that they came by Parcel Post in a little 
card box. I had ordered them in April. They 
were planted in a deep rich bed, and had no 
check, but did not flower till the end of August. 
On the 20th of September there was a frost, so I 
lifted them, and had good flowers for a month 
indoors. I heard from a friend that cold treat¬ 
ment suited them better, so I got full instruc¬ 
tions, and determined to try what I could do. 
In February, I potted the tubers, placing them 
■o that the centre was above the soil, damp 
being dangerous. I stood the pots in B&ucers on 
the lowest of two shelves under the kitchen 
window. If the earth became dry, a little water 
was put in the sancer, and if that failed to 
moisten it enough I put the pots into a deep pau 
of water for a short time. About March 20th, 
some began to shoot, and they were then stood 
in a saucer full of water. On the 25th of 
March, these were moved to a south window 
in a room without a fire. I found that 
some were much longer than others before 
starting; but out of fourteen only two failed. I 
kept them always standing in saucers of water, 
and now and then added liquid manure to the 
water. They grew very rapidly, and on May 
6th I began putting them out-of-doors in the 
daytime, still in saucers of water. On the 
19th the most forward were put on the out¬ 
side of a west bow window, where they were 
kept day and night till the 29th, on which day 
they were planted ia a deep rich bed. Two of 
them were then showing flower, and the plants 
were so large that six were enough for the bed 
that had taken twelve the year before. All the 
plants were in the first week in June, and one 
was in full flower on the 9th. The drought 
rather checked their growth, but as soon as the 
rain fell in July they grew rapidly, and are now 
very fine plants. Early in J uly it was necessary 
to tie the drooping sorts. From the middle of 
June till the present time they have been a mass 
of flowers ; some very large. One plant is over 

2 feet high, and about 3 feet across. I have 
several varieties of colour—from scarlet and 
deep-crimson through rosy-pink to white. 
These two beds have been quite a show, and 
have been very much admired. They have 
given no trouble, and have had no attention, 
except two or three waterings of liquid manure 
in very dry weather, and they are still so full 
of buds that I expect them to flower for some 
time after I lift them, which I shall do as soon 
as the thermometer marks 34 degs. at night. I 
send the dimensions of the three largest plants : 
One red one, of drooping habit, height, 2 feet 
7 inches ; width through, 3 feet one way, 2 feet 
10 inches the other way. Salmon-pink, with 
large green leaves, upright flowtrs, height, 
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2 feet 10 inches; width through, 2 feet 7 inches 
each way. Rosy-crimson, with very large leaves 
and flowers, 2 feet high ; width through, 1 foot 
each way.—C. B., Gloucestershire. 

Plants for a chalk SOiL—Will any prac¬ 
tical gardener tell me what plants will flourish in 
Hampshire chalk ? I am obliged to remove in No¬ 
vember from a strong deep soil, where Roses and 
Carnations do well, and most herbaceous plants, 
of which I have a good collection ; but I don't 
wish to take those with me which will not 
thrive. A list would greatly oblige—A Con¬ 
stant Reader. **» Anyone moving from a 
strong deep soil to one of a chalk formation will 
find some difficulty at first in making the plants 
grow, because they will need more attention 
in mulching, watering, Ac. But it is very much 
a question of adapting means to ends. There 
are, of course, certain families of plants which 
thrive best on a chalk formation, but in the 
matter of flower culture no one fond of garden¬ 
ing will be content with the plants peculiar to a 
chalk soil. Roses would hardly succeed well, 
without a good deal of expenditure in clay, 
fresh soil, and manure. But I think anyone 
fond of Roses would contrive to make the very 
limited space that a moderate collection of Roses 
would require suitable for them. The same 
remarks apply to Carnations and some other 

{ dants. Of course, there will not be the same 
uxuriance of growth, nor, perhaps, at first, the 
some substance in the petals. The following 
is a list of plants that will grow on a chalky 
soil: Alyssuon, Antirrhinum, Arabis, Arenaria, 
Campanula, Veronica, Aubrietia, Dianthus, 
deltoides, Ac., and Sweet Williams, Coronilla, 
Iberis, Cheiranthus (Wallflowers), Corydalis, 
Draba, Gypsophila, Helianthemum, German 
Iris, Mallow, Linaria, Stocks, Lupine, Cle¬ 
matis, Poppies, Acanthus, Achillea, Aconitum, 
AnchuBa, Asters (perennials), Centranthus 
ruber, Coreopsis, Dicentra, Doronicum caucasi- 
cum, Echinops ruthenicus, Epilobiums, Eryn- 
gium, Funkias, Galega, Gaillardia, Geum, 
Hedysarum, Helianthus, Lathyrus, Linum, 
Lychnis, Medioago falcata, (Enothera, Tree 
Preonies, Polygonum cuspidatum, Primula, 
Pyrethrum, Salvia, Saxifraga, Sedum, Silene, 
Statice, Vicia, Tropceolum, Pentstemons, 
Monarda coccinea, Ac.—H. 

18024.—Flo wera for town garden.—I 
should strongly advise “F. CeciT’ to defer 
planting all perennials, Ac , in his London 
garden until spring. The smoke and fogs of 
winter will do them much more harm than any 
benefit that is to be gained in other ways. AU 
that can now be planted are spring-flowering 
bulbs : Hyacinths (including the wild Hyacinth, 
or Blue Squill), Tulips, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Daffodils, Scillas, Winter Aconites, Ac.; these 
will all do well. In spring—March or April, 
according to the weather—the following may be 

E lanted: Achillea (Ptarmica, Ac.), Antirr- 
inums, Aqnilegias, Armerias, Asters (peren¬ 
nial, Michaelmas Daisies), Campanulas, all 
strong growing varieties, Centranthus ruber, 
Chrysanthemums (especially early, or summer- 
flowering, vars., C. uliginosum, C. maximum, 
Ac.), Convallaria (Lily of the Valley), Coreopsis 
of sorts, Larkspurs (many vars.), Sweet 
Williams, Dianthus Heddewigii, D. chineusfo, 
Ac., Digitalis, Hollyhocks, French Honey¬ 
suckle, Hope, Helianthus (Sunflowers), Lathyrus 


(Everlasting Peas), Lupines, Lysimachia Num- 
mularia, Musk (Mimulus moschatus and vars.), 
CEnotheras, Primroses (including Polyanthus), 
Pyrethrums (roseum, double ana single vars., 
also P. Parthenium), Saxifraga (crassifolia 
section and umbrosa), Sedum acre, Ac., Tusai- 
lago (Coltsfoot), Vincas (Periwinkle), and 
Veronicas (V. spic&ta, and other herbaceous, as 
well as shrubby, varieties); also Liliums (can- 
didum, aurantiacum, and tigrinum, especially), 
Geums, Paeonies, Phloxes, Tritoma Uvaria, Iris 
(of the germanica and other strong-growing 
sections), Hemerocallis (Day Lilies), Solomon’s 
Seal, and others, not forgetting the ever-useful 
Carnations (principally Cloves), Auriculas, and 
Anemone japonica.—B. C. R. 

18027.— Pansies.— It is a rather difficult 
task to give the names of the best twelve Pansies, 
considering the large number of varieties now in 
commerce. The following are amongst the best 
Pansies of the day for exhibition (I do not in¬ 
clude 1886 sorts): Fancy— May Tate, Miss 
Bliss, William Cuthbertson, James Gardiner, 
Mrs. G. P. France, Mrs. Jamieson, John Mclnnee, 
Allan Ashcroft, Agnes Mitchell, Catherine 
Agnes, Evelyn Bruce, Sunbeam. Show —Mrs. 
Galloway, Mrs. Turnbull (white self), Primrose 
Gem (primrose self), George Rudd, Gomer 
(yellow self), Rev. J. Morrison (dark-purple 
self), Andrew Miller (light plum self, white 
ground), Harry Paul (mauve-purple self), Mrs. 
J. G. Paul, Jessie Foote, D. Dalgleish, J. B. 
Robertson (yellow grounds).— S. Buckland, Gee 
Gross, Manchester . 

18021. — Dwarf perennials. — Spring 
bloomers: Adonis vernalis (yellow), Anemone 
apennina, Anthericum Liliastrum (white), Au¬ 
brietia (lilac). Gentians acaulis (blue), Pansies 
in varieties, Primroses of sorts, Auriculas, Soiila 
sibirica, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Myosotis (blue), 
Iberis corifolia (white), Tulips (dwarf), Nar¬ 
cissi, Daisies. Early summer and summer: 
Phlox Nelsoni (white), Phlox verna (red), Iris 
(dwarf), Ranunculus (various), Campanula pulla 
(purple), Campanula turbinata (purple), Cam¬ 
panula alba (white), Pinks of sorts, Lychnis 
Viscaria nana (rose), Gentiana cruciata (blue). 
Late summer: Calandrinia umbellate (rose), 
Silene Schafta (purple), also Pansies.—J. B. 


Increase Of we ads. —An industrious ob¬ 
server has been to the trouble of noting for him¬ 
self the productiveness of Borne of the commonest 
weeds. He says that upon one plant of Shep¬ 
herd’s Purse (Capsella Bursa-pastoris) he has 
found 3,100 pods, containing an average of 25 
seeds each—ascertained by taking 20 pods from 
the plant at random, and counting the seeds in 
each—making 77,500 the total number of seeds 
produced. Another plant bore 2,500 pods or 
62,500 seed, the average number of seeds per 
pod being the same in both plants. A large 
common Plantain (Plantago major) bore 33 
Bpikes, each having from 139 to 44S fruits, each 
containing from two to six seeds. The average 
number of seeds per fruit was 4*5, and tee 
average number of fruits per spike 293‘4, the 
total number of seeds per plant being 43,569 ! 
ThiB reckoning gives one an idea of the wonder¬ 
ful fecundity of weeds, and from it we can more 
fully comprehend the significance of the adage, 
“ One year’s seeding makes seven years’ weed¬ 
ing ” 
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THE SILENES, OR CATCHFLIES. 

Among the numerous annual and biennial 
species of Silene, there are few showy plants; 
but the perennials include some species of great 
beauty. Crowds of Silenes may be found 
in botanic gardens ; but those best suited for 
general culture are comparatively few. The 
following are all of dwarf growth, and are for 
the most part suited to the rock garden : — 

S. acaulis (Cushion Pink).—A very dwarf 
alpine herb, tufted into light green masses, l>ke a 
wide-spreading Moss, but quite firm. In sum 



Double-flowered Seaside Catchfly (Silene maritima fl pi) 


mer it becomes a mass of pink, rose, or crimson 
flowers, barely peeping above the leaves. Many 
places on the mountains of Scotland, Northern 
Ireland, North Wales, and the mountains iu 
the lake district of England are quite sheeted 
over with its firm, flat tufts of verdure, which 
are often several feet in diameter. It is in 
cultivation as beautiful and distinct as in a wild 
state, and grows freely in almost any soil od 
rock work (not shaded) or in pots and pans. It 
is easily increased by division. There are 
several varieties : alba, the white one ; exscapa, 
with the flower-stems even less developed than 
in the usual form ; and muscoides, dwarfer still; 
but none of them are far removed from the 
typical form, or of greater importance, either 
from a horticultural or botanical point of 
view. 

S. alpestris (Alpine Catchfly).—This pos¬ 
sesses every quality that renders an alpine plant 
worthy of extended garden culture—great beauty 
of bloom, perfect hardiness, very dwarf and 
compact habit, and a constitution that enables 
it to flourish in any soil. It grows from 4 inches 
to 6 inches high, and the flowers, which appear 
in May, are of a pure and polished whiteness, 



Alpine Cat=hfly (Silene alpestris). 


with the petals notched. It is one cf those 
plants that should be used in abundance in every 
rock garden. A native of the Alps of Europe ; 
very readily increased by seed or by division. 
Some forms of this species are quite sticky from 
viscid matter, and others are perfectly free from 
it. 8. quadridentata and quadrifida, similar to 
8. alpestris, are also worth cultivating iu a full 
collection. Both thrive under the tame treat¬ 
ment. All are propagated either by division in 
spring, or by seeds. 

S. Elisa itLTii.t'.—A remarkably beautiful, 
and, as yet, rarer alpine plant, buite distinct 
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from all its congeners, the flowers looking 
more like those of some handsome but diminu¬ 
tive Clarkia than those of the commonly-grown 
Silenes. They are very large, of a bright rose- 
colour, and have the claws or bases of the petals 
*hite. From one to seven blooms are borne on 
stems 3 inches or 4 inches high. This species is con¬ 
sidered difficult to cultivate, but when once 
strong plants are secured it will be found to be 
as easily grown as the Cushion Pink. It is rare 
in a wild state, occurring in the Tyrol and 
Italy, growing amidst shattered fragments of 
rock, and sometimes in flaky rocks without any 
soil. It grows freely enough in a warm nook on 
rockwork, in a mixture of about one-third good 
loam, one-third peat, and one third broken 
stones. It should be planted in such a position 
that the roots can penetrate back, say from 
18 inches to 24 inches, into congenial soil, 
ft flowers in summer, rather late, and is easily 
inc eased by seeds. 

8. maritima (Seaside Catchfly)—A British 
plant, not uncommon on sand, shingle, or rocks 
by the sea, or on wet rocks on mountains, form¬ 
ing level carpets of smooth, glaucous leaves, 
from which spring generally solitary flowers 
about 1 inch across, white, with purple inflated 
calices. Tne handsome double variety of this 
p'ant, S. maritima fl-pl., is well worthy of cul¬ 
ture, not only for its flowers, but for the dense, 
sea-green, spreading carpet of leaves that it 
forms, and which in tkes it particularly suitable 
for the margins of raised borders, for hangicg 
over the faces of stones in the rougher parts of 
rockwork, or for the front edge of the mixed 
border. The flowers appear in June, and, in 



Autumn Catchfly (Silene Schafta). 


the case of the double variety, rarely rise more 
than a couple of inches above the leaves, which 
form a tuft about 2 inches deep. There is, 
likewise, a pretty rose-coloured variety, which 
is less rambling than the type. 

S. pendula (Italian Catchfly), a handsome, 
rose-coloured, biennial plant, now much used 
in the spring flower garden, is a well-known 
species. There are several varieties of it, 
notably compacts, compacts alba, Bonnetti, 
ruberrima, vsriegata, and Zulu King, all of 
which are decided improvements on the original. 
The compacts varieties are mostly used for 
spring bedding, as they are very dwarf (only 
about 4 inches high) and form compact rounded 
tufts. The other forms grow from 6 inches, to 
12 inches high. This species is perfectly hardy, 
at d ia ordtr to obtain the finest plants for 
spring-flowering, the seeds should be sown in 
autumn in the reserve garden, and then trans¬ 
planted to their permanent beds. It flowers 
from May to August, according to the season of 
sowing. Native of Italy and Sicily. 

S. PENNSYLVANIA (American Wild Pink).— 
This is a dwarf and handsome plant, with 
narrow, spoon shaped, and nearly smooth root- 
leaves ; those on the stems are lance-shaped. It 
forms dense patches, and produces clusters of 
six or eight purplish-rose flowers, about 1 inch 
across, borne on stems from 4 inches to 7 inches 
high. A native of many parts of North America, 
in sandy, gravelly places. Flowers from April 
to June. When strongly-grown it is an at¬ 
tractive border plant. It succeeds best in rather 
light, sandy soil, but it is not particularly fas¬ 
tidious in its requirements. It will occasionally 
produce flowers the first year from seeds, but 
more generally it does not blossom till the second 
season. Jt may also be readily increased by 
cuttings. f - • J * l;: / 


S. Pumilio (Pigmy rose-flowered Catchfly).— 
A beautiful species from the Tyrol, resembling 
the Cushion Pink of our own mountains in its 
dwarf, firm tufts of shining green leaves, which 
are, however, a little more succulent and obtuse. 
It has also much larger and handsomer roee- 
colonred flowers, which are taller than those of 
S. acaulis, and yet are scarcely more than 1 inch 
above the flat mass of leaves, so that the whole 
plant seldom attains a height of more than 
between 2 inches and 3 inches. It will thrive 
as well on our rockworks as S. acauHs. It 



Italian Catchfly (Silene petdula). 


should be planted in deep sandy loam, on a well- 
drained and thoroughly-ex posed spot, sufficiently 
moist in summer, facing the south, a few stones 
being placed round the neck of the young plant 
to keep it firm and prevent evaporation. Onco 
it begins to spread it will take care of itself. 
There is a white variety, but it is not in culti¬ 
vation. 

S. Schaita (Autumn Catchfly).—A much- 
branched plant, not comprcesed into hard 
cushions like the alpine, stemless, or dwarf 
Silenes, but, withal, forming very heat tufts, 
from 4 inches to 6 inches high, and becoming 
covered with large purplish-rose flowers from 
July to September, and even later. It comes 
from the Caucasus, is perfectly hardy, and is a 
fine ornament for the front margin of the mixed 
border, but it is particularly suitable for almost 
any position on rockwork. When planting, it may 
be as well to bear in mind its late flowering habit; 
it should not be used where a spring or early 
summer bloom is chiefly sought, but it may 
be employed in the summer flower garden in 
edgings to permanent beds, in the small 
circles round standard Roses, &c., with better 
effect than most alpine plants. It is easily 
raised from seed, or increased by division of 
established tufts. 



Double flowers cf Italian Catchfly (S. pendula fl. pl ). 


S. virginica (Fire Pink).—A brilliant peren¬ 
nial, with flowers of the richest and brightest 
scarlet, 2 inches across, and sometimes more. 
The stalks, which are somewhat slender, lie on 
the soil, and the blooms are borne a few inches 
above it. It succeeds we 1 on a well-drained 
rockery, but it requins to bo looked after, par 
ticularly in winter, when it is liable to “ dampolF ’ 
from excessive moisture. It is a native of open 
woods, from New York couth wards, and flowers 
there from June to August. It is increased by 
division or seed, the latter being preferable, as 
the strongest plants are obtained therefrom ; 
I besides, the plant does not bear dividing well 
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Similar in oharaofcer to the Fire Pick are 
S. regia and S. rotundtfo'ia, both rare cultivated 
plants from N. America, are well worthy of 
culture. 

Having in cultivation such brilliant and dis- 
tiact plants as thepreoediog Catch flies, we must 
consider S. Zawadski (dwarf, with white 
flowers), the woody S. arborescent (a dwarf, 
shrubby, evergreen species, with rose-coloured 
flowers), the dirty-white S. Saxifrage, S. Bo- 
landeri, S. fimbriate, S. laciniata, and many 
others, only worthy of a place in very large col¬ 
lections, or in botanic gardeos. S. rupestria, a 
sparkling-looking, dwarf, white species, little 
more than 3 inches high when in bloom, and 
reminding one of a dwarf S. alpestris, is batter 
worthy of a place, and so is S. Hooker!, a 
beautiful dwai f C difornian species, which, how¬ 
ever, is very rarely cultivated. E. F. Q. 


THB DOMING WHHK’S WORK. 

Extracts *rom garden diary , from October Ilf A 
to October 16th.* 

Pat In cutlngs of Marfohal Niel and other Noisette and 
Tea Rosea, ripened wood being employed from plants in 
pots, and planted out under glass ; the cuttings are in¬ 
serted in the open air. exposed at present, but will be 
sheltered in winter. Lifted Chrysanthemums from border, 
and planted them in orchard-house. Moved Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in pots to greenhouse. Shifted Pelargoniums and 
other cuttings of bedding plants from cola pit to oool 
house, where heat can be given when necessary; but only 
sufficient to keep out frost will be use 1. Looked over 
Strawberry plants in pots, and out off runners ; shall dis¬ 
continue giving manure-water now, at it may excite the 
crowns, and we want to induoe rest. Planted double 
•oarlet Anemones. Pruned early Vines, outting back to 
two eyes. Moved pot Vines intended for forcing into 
oool house. Renewed the linings round a frame of late 
Melons, just to finish them off. Planted Cucumbers in 
house, to go on steaoily and produoe fruit shortly after 
Christ mis Potted £pir»a japonic*, Dielytra spectabilis, 
Solomon’s Seal, and a number of shrubs, such as Lilacs, 
Japanese Azileas, Sic , for forcing ; shall keep them in a 
cold pit for the present, introducing them into heat, as re¬ 
quired, by-and-bye. Put in a number of Ivy cuttings of 
various kinds in a north border. Transplanted a number 
cf specimen Tree-1 vies from a border, where they are be¬ 
coming crowded, to form a group on the lawn. Moved 
Mignonette in pots to greenhouse. 

Gathered seeds of Petunias and other annuals. Put in 
cuttings of Sweet Brier, as we want to increase stook. 
Moved Bourardias from oool pit to stove to push into 
bloom ; also shifted plants of Dendroblum noblle with the 
same object. Shifted Oesneria cinnabarina and O. tebrina 
and hybrids, from warm pit to stove ; these are among the 
brightest of winter-blooming plants. Lifted up into the 
full light useful-sizxl plants, for dinner-table decoration, 
of Crotons, Dracaenas, &j., by elevating them on potato 
give oolour to the foliage. Placed the stook of Poinsettla 
pulcherrima in warm house to bring out the bracts well. 
Rearrange! conservatory, with the view of giving as much 
prominence as possible to flowering specimens. Palms and 
F«?rns being placed more in the background Thinned 
out the climbers to give more light to plants beneath. 
Cleared bedding-plants from several beds in flower-garden 
to make room for spring flowers, such as Daisies, bulbs, 
and annuals. Potted off Fuchsia cuttings; shall grow 
them on in heat through the winter for forming specimens 
early next summer: this early start gives an advantage. 
Kartbed-up main crop of Celery and Leeks. Dusted a 
little sulphur over two or three Heaths in oold pit, as a 

S even live of mildew. Planted Lettuces in oold frames. 

ed op Bndive in suczession when quite dry, and shel¬ 
tered from rain by lajiog boards over the plants; two 
boards nailed together at right angles throw off the wet 
effectually from a row of plants, and, when elevate! on 
bricks, the air circulates freely beneath. 


Stove. 

WiTn the gradual decrease that takes place in 
the amount of light at this time of the year, 
and a natural tendency with most plants to 
cease growing, or to move much more slowly 
than in the more aotive season, it is necessary 
to reduce the fire heat. As a matter of course, 
the nature of the plants grown, whether they 
belong to the warm stove section, or come 
under the head of those for which an inter¬ 
mediate temperature will suffice, needs to be 
taken into account in determining the actual 
temperature that should be kept up. The 
warmest stove plants do not like to be kept 
under 65 degs. in the night in winter, with a 
r'se of 5 degs. or more, proportionate to the 
state of the weather, in the day—if a few degrees 
higher, all the better. The intermediate section 
will do with 55 degs. by night, and it may be 
well here to say that amateurs who grow plants 

* The “ Extracts ” published this year in Qitrarara are 
oompiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make such allow- 
■ooes of time as are rendered necessary by the distance 
of their localities from this oouuty. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south ooast, and of about eight days, in 


trame north. The diary published in farmer years referred 
more especially to the home oonnttea 
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that require more than greenhouse warmth, 
will generally find that suoh kinds as will 
snoceed with a medium amonnt of heat will 
answer their purpose better than the hot 
section, as the many things that have to 
be forced in winter in the house under 
notice, such as hardy shrubs, bulbs, &c., will 
be found to give much more satisfaction when 
brought on in an intermediate house than when 
subjected to the higher temperature. More air 
will now be needed ; the atmosphere should be 
kept drier, and less water given to the roots. 
Where Allamandas, Bougainvilleas, the climbing 
ClerodendronB, and plants of this description 
are grown, they should now have water gradu¬ 
ally withheld from them, so as to assist in 
maturing the wood, and bringing about the 
state of rest. This is necessary, or these plants 
will not cease growing, even in winter, if there 
is enough warmth present, aDd sufficient 
moisture in the soil. Water should not be given 
to the plants named until the leaves flag. They 
should be allowed to remain in this condition for 
about a day, and then be given a little water. 
This should be repeated three or four times, 
after which water may bo withheld, in a great 
measure, for a time. The effect of this kind of 
treatment is to cause the foliage to gradually 
ripen off; whereas, if the roots were allowed to 
get dry all at once the leaves would shrivel up 
prematurely. 

Poinsbttias. —These plants are often stood in 
pits during the latter part of summer, but, 
unless there is the means of keeping them suffi¬ 
ciently warm now, they should be moved to the 
warmest end of the stove ; if they remain where 
there is not enough heat to keep them moving 
the heads of flowers will be small. 

Gesnera zbbrina. —This, and the kindred 
varieties of Gesnera, which are alike desirable 
plants, on account of the beauty of their leaves 
and the handsome flowers they produce, should 
be kept where they will receive a moderate 
amount of heat, with plenty of light; give 
enough water to keep the roots in a healthy, 
growing state, bnt do not let the soil be too 
wet. 

Greenhouse. 

AoATHiEA ccelkstis. — This pretty blue- 
flowered plant well deserves the little atten¬ 
tion required to keep it in good condition. 
It can be propagated from enttings made 
of the young, half-ripened shoots, bnt 
is best raised from seed. Yonng plants 
that have come from seed sown in spring, 
and have since been transferred to small p?ts, 
will be better for having a little more room, as 
if allowed to remain until spring, they will get 
ioto the stunted condition that usually follows 
when yonng stook are kept with insufficient 
root-space. The plant is a slower grower than 
many soft-wooded species, still it likes moder¬ 
ately rich soil; loam, with about one-fifth or 
sixth of rotten mannre and leaf-mould added, 
with a little sand, will answer. Six-inch pots 
will »fford room enongh for the present; stand 
the plants where they will get a fair amount of 
light through the autumn, and keep the soil 
moierately moist—but not too wet. This Aga- 
theea comes from the Cape of Good Hope, con¬ 
sequently an ordinary greenhouse temperatnre 
will salt it. The flowers, which are produced 
singly on long stalks, are well adapted for 
cutting—colour and form alike fit them for 
mixing with most others. 

Pansies for pot culture. —Few flowers look 
more cheerful in spring, or keep on blooming 
more persistently, than Pansies. If grown in 
pots, and kept through the winter in a cold 
frame, they will flower early in spring, and, if 
then moved to a light, airy greenhouse, will be 
very effective; in addition, they will yield 

? [uantitiea of flowers for catting. Any of the 
ancy varieties, such as can be had in quantity 
from a good strain of seed, will answer for pot 
culture, but it is better to use kinds that have 
been proved, especially as they can be had at 
little cost. The best of the bedding varieties, 
with flowers of a decided colour, are all suit¬ 
able for growing in this way. When well 
managed they bloom profusely. Plants raised 
from cuttings, pat in six or eight weeks back, 
will now be well rooted. Two or three of these, 
keeping the colours separate, should be p’aced 
in 6-inoh pots, pinching out the points, to 
induce them to branoh out. Use loam, well- 
enriched with mannre and leaf-mould In equal 
proportions—one-fourth of the mixture to three. 


fourths loam will not be too much, with the 
addition of some sand. Make the soil moderately 
firm in the pots. When potted give some water, 
and stand tne plants in an ordinary frame. This 
will suit them better than a greenhouse daring 
the winter. Keep the lights closed for about a 
week, and afterwards draw them off altogether, 
so long as severe frost keeps away. Before frost 
occurs, the pots ought to be plunged in sifted coal 
| ashes, which will not only protect the roots, 
bat will also prevent slugs from harbouring 
about the pots. Those even who have nothing 
in the shape of glass structures beyond garden 
frames may have these bright-looking flowers in 
plenty, and mu)h earlier than they can be 
obtained in the open air, by adopting the method 
advised. For when Pansies receive the little 
attention they require under pot-culture, they 
flower more abnndantly than they generally do 
when planted out. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Rose notes. —Those who are thinking of 
planting new groups or beds of Roses during 
the coming planting season should set about 
preparing the site. More than half the troubles 
of mildew and insect pests are owing to imper¬ 
fect preparation of the ground. When battling 
with insects and other evils in summer, it is as 
well that a right judgment should be formed as 
to c&nse and effect, and I feel perfectly sure 
that if all who intend planting Roses next 
November will set about manuring and trench¬ 
ing the land now, and will make it thoroughly 
suitable before planting, there will be less 
wear and tear of body and mind, and very much 
better results than if an ordinary let-things- 
take-their-courae policy be adopted. The best 
soil for Roses is a strong loam, as deep as it can 
be had. In trenching, the bottom spit should 
be manured as well as the surface. When the 
soil has been worked and manured deeply, leave 
it to settle and pnlvorise through the agency of 
the atmosphere, and some day, when the snrfaoe 
is dry, give a good top-dressing of old manure, * 
wood-ashes, and turfy loam, if it can be 
obtained, to the depth of six inches or so. 
Fork the surface over, to intermix all 
together, and the beds will be in excellent con¬ 
dition for planting any time during the antnrnn 
or before Christmas. I shall refer to this matter 
again, as it is specially interesting to many 
readers. 

Improving the shrubbert —It is a common 
practice to leave a border round the margins of 
shrubberies for the growth of herbaceous plants. 
An occasional group of flower-embroidered 
shrubs may be suitable for certain positions; 
but if the right kinds of shrubs are planted in 
the margin, if the planter has any taste in 
grouping, and if the turf is permitted to grow 
close up to the stems, a much better effect will 
be produced. Groups of flowers might still 
appear in the margin, springing out of the tnrf, 
if desired. 

Planting spring flowers.—As soon as the 
beauty of the bedding-plants is over, the beds 
that are near the house, or which may be in 
view of the windows, should be planted with 
spring flowers, and a very good display may be 
obtained from Daisies, Pansies, bulbs, and 
annuals. 

Fruit Garden. 

Pears on buildings.— The walls of a cottage 
or an out-bnilding of any kind are very suitable 
for fruit culture, and there is scarcely any 
fruit that will yield better returns than 
Pears, or that give less trouble in train¬ 
ing or management. Stone frnits are 
often difficult to keep free from insects, 
but Pears give very little trouble from this 
source. I have gathered some fine fruits in this 
and previous seasons from various kinds worked 
on the Quince, but, for general planting, I should 
recommend the plants to be on the Pear stock, 
even for cordons, unless the space to be occupied 
is very limited indeed. The horizontal and 
the Palmetto are the best systems of training. 
In the former, the branches are trained out at 
right angles on each Bide of a main central stem, 
and the Palmette gives a vertical direction to the 
horizontal branchesafter they have beentraineda 
certain limited distanoe. The latter is the best 
method of covering the gable ends of houses. The 
trees may be planted as soon as the leaves fall, 
and the sites should be made suitable by changing 
the soil, if necessary. Strong maidens may be 
purchased of all the leading nurserymen, at 
Original rrem 
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about a shilling each, and trees, one year 
trained, possessing one pair of branches to 
form the base of the trees, may be obtained 
very cheaply. Good varieties may be had in 
the following : Marie Louise, Louise Bonne, Pit- 
maston Duchesse d’Angoul^me, Ne Plus Meuris, 
Winter Nelis, Glou Morceau, Bergamotte 
d’Esperen, Williams' Bon Chretien, Easter 
Beurr/*, Beurre Hardy, Beurr<* Superfin, Beurre 
d’Aremberg. All the above are excellent, and 
anyone having space to grow the lot will have a 
succession of Pears from the beginning of 
September till the end of February, or later. 

Autumn-bearing Raspberries are very use¬ 
ful just now. They do best on a deep, dry soil, 
and should be planted in an open situation. 
They bear on the young wood, as I daresay 
most of my readers will remember. The fruiting 
canes are cut away down to the ground when 
the plant ceases to bear, which is not generally 
till the frosts become severe. New plantations 
may be made at any time between the middle 
or end of November and the beginning of March. 
If the young canes are properly thinned out, 
they will not require stakes. 

Gathering and storing fruit. —All Pears 
and Apple i, as soon as the fruits will part 
readily from the stalk, should bo gathered 
carefully and placed in a fruit-room. Late 
Peaches should be gathered two or three days 
before they aro quite ripe, and be laid on a 
shelf in the fruit room. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Taking up and storing roots.— The late 
Potatoes should be taken up now, and stored in 
moderate-sized heaps. The Schoolmaster was 
most appreciated with us last year till Christmas 
was turnod, and after that Reading Hero and 
Champions were best; but the character of the 
soil has a good deal to do with the quality of 
Potatoes. Carrots and Beetroot should be lifted 
now, and be placed in a cool building. The 
Beetroot should not be cut or bruised ; the leaves 
can be twisted off with the hand, without using 
a knife. Moderate-sized roots are best. The 
large, coarse roots may as well be given to the 
pigs at once. 

Tomatoes in winter.— There will be plenty 
of fruit for sometime to come from the open air 
plants, as, before frost comes, all the green fruit 
that are full grown will ripen, if placed on a 
shelf in the greenhouse, or in the kitchen. The 

S lants in the Tomato house—or, if one cannot 
evote a house to them, the plants in pots else¬ 
where—will give ripe fruit ti l Christmas, and, 
in the meantime, tne cuttings rooted as recom¬ 
mended in summer—will be potted off into 48 
sized pots, in course of time shifted on into 3‘2's, 
or even larger pots, as they need more space. 
These plants will, in a warm house, be found 
very useful next April, May, and June. 

Tiie manure heap should be looked after 
closely now, as this is the time when large 
quantities of the ddbri s of the season may be 
gathered up. The manure from the stable, 
unless it is required for another purpose, should 
be mixed with the other matters, which more 
especially accumulate in autumn—such as weods, 
decaying vegetables, and the leaves from the 
trees, dead flowers, &c., from the flower-beds ; 
the fermentation will be useful in killing the 
seeds and roots of the weeds. 

General work.— Cabbages and Lettuce may 
yet be planted. Earth up Celery to stand the 
autumn and part of the winter. If snails aro 
troublesome, use lime and soot. Wood ashes 
spread along the rows and worked in amongst 
them will be useful. I need hardly say every¬ 
thing must be dry. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Bulbs. —The sooner any Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, &c., that are intended to occupy beds 
and borders in the open ground, are now got in, 
the better they will succeed. A great mistake 
is frequently made in deferring tne planting of 
these Hutch bulbs until too late in the season, 
when even the finest roots can make but an in¬ 
different display; if they are got in early in 
October, while the ground still retains some 
amount of warmth, they will at once root out 
strongly and freely, and thus gain a large re¬ 
serve oi strength before the tops begin to move 
at all. The popular flowers mentioned above 
will be found to do well, and Daffodils, both 
single and double^aqd even the4ovely little 
Sciila si.birica| orjjproec^j town 


plants. I have seen good Crown Imperials in 
town gardens, and even the Christmas Rose, 
if good strong clumps are obtained, and protected 
by means of handlights when coming into 
bloom, or planted in a cold frame, may be in¬ 
duced to yield a quantity of its exquisite 
blossoms in any but the smokiest and worst 
localities. One thing more—Wherever there is 
a nice bit of turf, a few Winter Aconites should 
be obtained, and dotted about in it, or planted 
in little clumps here and there. They are very 
cheap, are sure to do well, if planted early, and 
their bright, yellow blossoms appear before any 
other spring flower. In our opinion, these 
Crocuses, and even Snowdrops (good strong 
roots of which may also be planted freely) never 
look so charming and natural as when peeping 
up, in carelessly-distributed groups, from an 
always more or less green, soft, carpet of turf. 
Even those general favourites, the Daffodils, 
always appear more at home to us, when grow¬ 
ing in Grass—perhaps, because of certain 
recollections of a meadow, in front of a very 
pleasant home, years ago, which used to 
gleam golden with “ Daffydowndillies ” in 
the spring-time. I have also seen a 
charming effect produced by planting Hya¬ 
cinths, in groups of three to five, in little turfy 
hollows among ornamental trees and shrubs. But 
this is rather a digression. Unfortunately turfy 


these, and some dwarf, free-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums, also grown in pots, the usual bare, 
winter aspect of a garden, where much bedding- 
out is done, may be, to a great extent, obviated. 
The shrubs, to stand well, should throughout 
be grown in pots, which should be plunged 
during the summer in a spare plot; attend 
carefully to the watering, syringe freely, and 
give liquid manure when growing. B. C. R. 

Liquid ammonia for slugs.—I have for 
years been troubled with slugs of three varieties 
—a whitish slimy one, a black, leathery, dry 
one, and a large yellowish-brown one. 1 have 
killed thousands with dressings of lime and 
soot, and by setting baits of bran or grain ; but 
still they came. Seeing “ J. B.’s ” advice re¬ 
garding liquid ammonia, I resolved to try again. 
I placed heaps of bran, about a handful in 
each, in thirty different places. It was a warm, 
moist evening, and at ten o’clock I went out, 
with lamp and water-pot, holding a gallon of 
water, with the ammonia well mixed up in it. 
The snails covered the bran heaps ; I sprinkled 
them with the ammonia and water, which killed 
them instantly. Next morning I went round, 
and was delighted to see the wholesale destruc¬ 
tion I had caused. In about a fortnight, scarcely 
a snail was to be seen. I have good hope of 
being able to rear annuals and many choice 
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hollows and groups of ornamental trees are by 
no means usual in town gardens. All beds or , 
spaces that can be cleared of annuals, &c., 1 
should be wholly or partially filled with the 
various kinds of bulbs at once ; and those con¬ 
taining anything that will remain bright for a 
little time longer must be attended to as soon as 
convenient. But even Geraniums, &c., may 
almost as well be at once removed (especially if 
they have been much chopped about to get 
cuttings), for the flowers will now be both few 
and poor in town air When taking these up, 
cut the heads back to little more than mere 
stumps, shorten the long roots, and put them 
singly, with a little fresh mould, into 3£-inchor 
4-inch pots. These will winter well on a spare 
shelf, with a little water occasionally, and if 
potted on into 5-inch or 6-inch pots early in the 
new year, when they have fairly “ broken ” i 
again, they will make earlier, bushier, and more 
free-flowering specimens than either the autumn 
or spring-struck cuttings. 

Hardy Evergreens —Any beds that are not 
filled with bulbs may be greatly improved in 
appearance by having a few pots of hardy Ever¬ 
greens plunged at intervals over their surface 
We have constantly recommended that a 
number of the most useful kinds of these should 
be grown constantly in pots ; Euonymus, plain 
and variegated, Rhododendrons, Aucubas, and 
a few small Arbutus, Bays, and Box, are the 
best, no kind of Conifers lasting for any length 
of time in a smoky atmosphere. Some Yuccas 
and hardy Sempervivums (House-leeks) and 
Thrift, in pots, also come in useful. With 


plants without fear of losing half of them 
through the snail-pest, which has so long dis¬ 
couraged me. Let others try it for themselves. 
One pennyworth of strong liquid ammonia to 
one gallon of water will work wonders among 
snails. I thank “ J. B.” for communicating his 
plan to me through Gardening.—W. 

- If I remember correctly, I stated that 

the liquid ammonia I used is what laundresses 
use. I said, in reply to a former query, that 
the cost was about sixpence for a wine-bottleful 
(reputed quart). Some call it washing-liquor ; 
it ia evidently ammonia, much diluted. We 
procure it where we purchase soda and soap, 
not from a chemist. 1 have used one part of it 
to three of water ; it did not kill the plant—a 
Gladiolus—but it was much too strong.—J. B. 

A hint to our readers.—Mr. W. E. 
Boyce, of Highgate, asks us to call attention to 
what may be termed a typical case of careless¬ 
ness on the part of some readers who reply to 
advertisements. It is that of a correspondent 
who, writing and enclosing stamps for a cata¬ 
logue, actually furnishes neither name nor 
address, and the only clue to whose whereabouts 
is the postmark “Manchester.” We mention 
this because such cases are of frequent occur¬ 
rence, and as, in too many instances, the 
advertiser is blamed unjustly for inattention to 
the letters of his correspondents, a word of 
caution may not be out of place. 

Hyacinth support— Mes®rs. Pope k Sins fend us 
one of their Hyacinth supports, with wooden 6take. It 
seems to be a simple and easily-adjusted article. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

WINTER-FLOWERING FUCHSIAS. 
Few, if any, plants of late years have made 
such rapid strides as Fuchsias, which seem to 
have had the special care and attention of 
skilled hybridists. The soil most suitable for 
Fuchsias is good fibry loam, mixed with broken 
horse-droppings, or thoroughly-decayed cow- 
manure, and a little leaf-mould, together with 
a sprinkling of sand, to keep the whole open 
ana porous. As soon as the plants are potted 
in this mixture, they should be again placed in a 
close, warm-house, where the atmosphere is moist. 
If syringed during the afternoons of bright days, 
the young shoots will soon lengthen, when, to 
make them break back, and so form foundations 
for good specimens, they must be stopped by 
nipping out the points; after a month or so this 
operation ought to be repeated, and again later 
on if the plants are not wanted early in bloom. 
The shifting on must be done according to the 
amount of root-growth, but directly the roots are 
well through the ball, it is time to give more 
room and soil, which should be of the same 
kind, rammed in somewhat firmly, as then the 
plants grow sturdier, and make shorter-jointed 
wood. To encourage them to do this they 
should have full light and a fair amount of air, 
and not be Bhaded till late in the season, and 
then only very slightly, or the shoots will be 
weak and drawn, and will not flower with any¬ 
thing like the freedom that they show when the 
plants are more fully exposed. Fuchsias always 
look best either as 

Standards or in a pyramidal form, as then 
they show off their elegant pendulous blossoms 
to the greatest advantage ; but only those stakes 
that are absolutely necessary for their support 
should be used in training them. A good way of 
supporting pyramids is to have a stout stake for 
the main stem, and small wires running down 
from the point of it to an iron hoop secured to 
the pots. To these the side branches may then 
be made fast, and as the shoots grow they will 
hide all below, and droop in a regular manner. 
Standards require only a single stick to each 
head, and the way to make good plants of these 
is to select young ones that have nice, straight 
leading shoots. Rub out all buds up the sides 
till the height required is reached, when the 
tops should have the points nipped out; and if 
the shoots made afterwards are again stopped, 
fine bushy heads will be formed. For most 
people, good stocky, well-furnished, small-sized 
young plants are best, and these may be got by 
propagating in the autumn and growing the 
cuttings on slowly during the winter, which is 
easily done by keeping them in a warm pit or 
house, where they can have a temperature 
ranging between 45 degs. and 50 dees. They 
should be kept moist, and about February 
shifted on into larger pots. 

Cuttings put in now will make good, well- 
furnished plants, as they strike quickly in any 
hot-bed, or under a close handlight or roll-glass 
in any warm house. During summer, when 
glass room could not well be spared, I have 
grown capital little Fuchsias by plunging them 
in a border where they got a little shade from a 
wall; the wood they made there was very firm 
and short-jointed, and the shoots, as a 
consequence, became laden with flowers. To 
have these large and fine, and to keep the plants 
in bloom, they must be well fed with plenty of 
liquid manure, but this should not be strong, as 
it is better to give it frequently in a diluted form 
than to overdose them at any one time. Af er 
blooming, place them outdoors to rinen, and 
when frost is apprehended they should at 
once be housed, a shed or cellar being a 
good place in which to winter them, as 
they do not require light; but they must 
not be allowed to get quite dry, or the wood 
will die back, and the plants, if they live, will 
have much difficulty in breaking again. 
Although Fuchsias are not generally grown 
suspended in baskets, they are exceedingly 
ornamental elevated in that way, and help to 
furnish the roof of a conservatory or greenhouse 
almost better than anything else. The sorts 
most suited for baskets are the loose, drooping- 
habited ones, which, when just above heaa- 
height, show off their pendent blossoms to the 
greatest advantage. Some of the stronger kinds 
are well adapted for training up pillars or 
rafters, where they are (■'equal, ,or to per lor, .to 
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many climbers, and yet they are not half so 
much used for this work as they deserve to be. 
Excepting green fly, which assail the shoots in 
their young state, the plants are not subject to 
insects, ana all that is necessary to keep them 
clean is an occasional fumigation with Tobacco 
or Tobacco-paper, which should be used cau¬ 
tiously, on two or three nights in succession. 

D. 


Salpigloseis in pots.— It is really extra¬ 
ordinary that this beautiful and by no means 
delicate annual, is not more generally grown. 
As usual, I this spring purchased a packet of 
seed of S. grandiflora with the other things, and 
sowed part of it in shallow, well drained boxes, 
in a gentle warmth. They, unfortunately, got 
overlooked when we were pricking off, and 
became somewhat starved while still quite small. 
But in June I noticed them, and pricked off two 
or three dozen 5-inch pots full of them, five 
plants in each. They were then placed in a 
cool pit, carefully watered for a time, and when 
fairly in growth removed to an ash-bed in the 
open air. Though so roughly treated, hardly 
any failed, and 1 have had a lot of nice potfuis 
of charming flowers, which have been very 
useful. They have grown about 2 feet high, 
and, branching freely towards the tops, have 
borne a large number of blooms, which, by the 
way, last longer than those of most annuals. 
Everyone who comes in notices them directly, 
and, strangely enough, not more than one person 
in ten, amateur or professional, knows what 
they are. Pricked out into good soil they make 
fine showy border plants, but they are evidently 
thoroughly at home in pots. I should say that 
a good dwarf strain, well grown, would make 
good market plants. The colours are very soft 
and rich, varying from pure yellow to rich 
purple, and the markings of many are exquisite. 
I used a mixture of good loam, decayed manure 
one-third, and a little leaf-mould and sand. 
They had mauure- water about twice a-week in 
the later stages.—B. C. R. 

Management of a small greenhouse. 

—A great deal more can be done with a small 
greenhouse when well managed than many 
people suppose. I have a small, span-roof 
greenhouse, 10 feet by 8 feet, heated with a 
Tortoise stove. Last winter I grew in it 60 
dozen Geraniums, 4 dozen Petunias, 4 large 
boxes of Lobelia, 2 dozen Heliotropes, 3 dozen 
Ivy-leaf Geraniums, besides Fuchsias, and 
several other things; and in the spring I raised 
from seed, Cucumber, Canna, Castor Oil, 
Amarantus, and Coleus plants. I grew most of 
these plants in boxes, or several in a pot, and 
potted them off in spring into single pots, and 
placed many of them in cold frames. All these 
plants were in a healthy and vigorous state 
throughout the winter, and were, by the beginning 
of May, large plants in 48-pots, many in flower. 
In successfully managing a greenhouse heated 
with a Tortoise stove, it is necessary to have a 
pan of water on the stove in order to keep the 
atmosphere moist. It is also a good thing to 
syringe the plants over the leaves at least every 
other day, otherwise it will be almost impossible 
to keep the plants in a healthy condition, as the 
cinders cannot be raked out of the stove with¬ 
out making a little dust. Another very im¬ 
portant thing in the management of a Tortoise 
stove is the regulation of the fire, as it is very 
easy in a small greenhouse to get the temperature 
up to 80 degs., or even higher, on the coldest 
day in winter, which would very soon spoil the 
healthiest of plants, as such a temperature is, 
of course, not only a great deal too high for 
ordinary greenhouse plants—50 degs. teiag about 
the right temperature—but with a Tortoise 
stove it will make the air dry and sulphurous.— 
A. E., Kent . 

18025.—"Wintering: Petunias.— Petunias can be 
wintered in your greenhouse heated with a Tortoise 
stove. The best way is to make cuttings; they are more 
useful than old plants, and take up less room, as they oan 
be wintered in boxes, and potted off in the spring.—A. E., 
Kent. 


Covering for greenhouse.— Please say 
what is the best covering for a small greenhouse, 
to keep out frost?—A. Roe. # % There is 
a woollen fabric called “ frigi domo," which is 
excellent for keeping out frost. It might be 
tacked on light wood frames of a handy size for 
storing away in the dry, when not required for 
use. Oiled oalico, employed in the same manner, 
would be very useful and oheap. Felt I have 


found very useful for covering succession Pine- 
pits ; but in using coverings for keeping out frost, 
there is a very great advantage in having them, 
say, from lj-inch to 2 inches from the glass, as a 
body of still confined air is as influential in 
keeping up the temperature inside, as is the 
covering itself. It acts as a warm jacket, 
through which cold cannot easily penetrate.— 
E. Hobday. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Golden Tew.— Those who have any 
doubt about the wonderful effects in the land¬ 
scape produced by variegated plants should see 
what is done by means of the variegated Yew 
(Taxus baccata aurea) at Elvaston, where it is 
extensively and most successfully used to 
light up and relieve the darker evergreen masses 
with which it is associated. At midsummer 
it is remarkably fine, and especially if it be a 
wet season.—G. 

The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophse 
rhamnoides).— With reference to the letter 
on page 396, relative to the Sea Buckthorn, 
pernaps it might interest Mr. Paley, and other 
readers, to know that the shrub is to be found in 
abnndance at Ravenshaugfa, on the south-east 
coast of Scotland, three or four miles west of 
Dunbar, and there attains the height of 10 feet 
or 11 feet. The coast there is extremely sandy. 
—T. G., Finsbury-park. 

The Wild Cherry (Oerasus vulgaris). 

—I should like, before the planting season is over, 
to direct attention to this tree, as it is so beauti¬ 
ful in autumn, being then one of the brightest of 
timber trees. Some specimens of it here are very 
conspicuous and beautiful in the landscape; it 
is a fine pictorial tree for parks and pleasure 
grounds; yet it is very scarce, generally, in 
parks, and seldom planted in situations that 
are well suited for it. It should occupy pro¬ 
minent sites, so as to display its sheet of white 
blossom in spring and its brilliant foliage in 
autumn to advantage.—B. G. 

Golden Alpine Red Currant-bush — 
The Golden Kibes alpinum forms a dwarf spread¬ 
ing bush a foot or so in height, very suitable for 
exposed parts of rock work and similar places, 
where, during spring and early summer, it is 
very conspicuous, but as the season advances it 
becomes much greener. Where the shoots come 
in contact with the earth they often root, so that 
it can be increased in this way, especially if 
artificially layered. Cuttings of it do not strike 
root readily unless the Btock plant is taken into a 
little heat a short time beforehand, in order to 
draw the young shoots out, as is done in the case 
of Fuchsias ana similar subjects. When putting 
in the cuttings it should be borne in mind that, 
as they were grown in a little heat, this should 
be maintained till they are rooted, although the 
plants are hardy, for if put in a lower tempera¬ 
ture than that in which they have been grown, 
many will probably be lost.—A. 


18044.—Spent Hope as manure.—This 
is excellent manure for most garden crops, and 
does better if mixed with equal portions of cow 
or stable manure. It is not equal to horse or 
cow manure for Dahlias. For flower borders, 
we spread the manure on the surface in autumn, 
and dig it in in spring, when we can see the 
various bulbous plants pushing through the 
ground. If it is objectionable to have decayed 
manure lying on the borders during winter, it 
is best not to put any on until jast before digging 
them in spring. When the beds are not occu¬ 
pied with plants or bulbs during winter, 
autumn manuring and digging are beat. Mix 
no baker’s augar-soum with the Auricula soil. 
—J. D. E. 

18022 .—Destroying slugs and snails. 
Take a quantity of Cabbage leaves, and either 
put them into a warm oven, or heat them before 
the fire till they get quite soft; then rub them 
with unsalted butter, or any kind of fresh 
dripping, and lay them in places infested with 
slugs. In a few hours, the leaves will be found 
covered with snails and slugs,, which may then, 
of course, be destroyed in any way the gardener 
thinks fit. If now and then a few .slices of 
Turnip be put about the beds on a summer or 
autumnal evening, the slugs will congregate 
thereon, and may be destroyed. (From * ‘ Enquire 
Within ”).— Celeb it Audax. 
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EARLY*FLOWEftING CHRYSANTHE* 
MUMS. 

Having, on p. 397, given directions for striking 
cuttings, 1 will now make a few remarks as to 
the time of striking. There are four points to 
be considered here. Firstly, what varieties are 
being grown ; secondly, when the plants are 
wanted to bloom ; thirdly, the size of pots the 
plants are to be bloomed in ; and fourthly, size 
of plants desired. In making a selection of varie¬ 
ties, the grower should bear in mind for what 
purpose he intends to grow them, whether it be 
for growing in the borders, for ordinary green¬ 
house decoration, or for exhibition purposes, as 
some varieties are more suitable than others for 
a particular purpose. The varieties I consider 
most useful for planting in the borders are 
the smaller, or Pompon, varieties, and the 
following are a few that will make good plants 
for this purpose: La Bien Aimce, Surprise, 
Curiosity, La Vierge, Pr6cocit4, La Petite 
Marie, Anastasio, Chrome Stella, Illustration, 
Mdme. Piccol, St. Mary, Tresoiier Lacoste, and 
Souvenir de Mons. Rampont. For green 
bouse or exhibition purposes, the first six in 
the above list will be found useful, also the 
following varieties: Frederic PMe, Flora (good), 
Lyon (very fine), Blushing Bride (fine), Madame 
Jolivart (good), Mrs. Cubingford, Nanum. 
Early Blush, St. Crouti, White St. Crouts, acd 
Virginia. These are all of the Pompon class. 
A selection from the following Japanese varie¬ 
ties should also be included : Mandarin (good), 
Monsieur John Laing (good) Monsieur Roux, 
Roi des Precoces, G. Wermig, Isadore Feral, 
Madame C. Desgrange, and Alexander Dufour. 
Besides the above, 1 must not omit to mention 
two good varieties of this year’s introduction. 
One is Golden Fleece—a very fine reflexed 
flower, very compact; the colour is clear yellow, 
and it will make a good variety for exhibition, 
decorative, or market purposes. The other 
variety is Messrs. Paul & Son. This variety 
grows about 12 inches high, and is a very free 
bloomer ; it is after the style of Yellow La 
Petite Marie, but is of much stronger habit. Jn 
making the above selection, I have mentioned 
varieties that will give the grower a good 
variety of colour. Of course, there are other 
sorts that can be usefully added to a collec 
tion where space permits. I now come to my 
second point—viz., when the plants are wanted 
in bloom. If they are wanted for exhibition, 
they will require to be in bloom early in Sep¬ 
tember, and for this purpose the Japanese 
sorts above mentioned, also Pomponium and 
Golden Fleece, should be struck in November, 
and the other varieties may be struck between 
the end of December and the end of February. 
If the plants are wanted for ordinary green 
house decoration, the end of September will be 
quite soon enough to have them in bloom ; and 
if the Japanese varieties are propagated about 
the end of February, and the Pompones at the 
end of March, it will l>e quito early enough. 
The size of the pots that the plants are to be 
b'oomed in depends upon the purpose for which 
they are being grown. If for exhibition, they 
should be bloomed in 8^-inch pots; but if for deco¬ 
rative purposes, they can be bloomed well in 7-inch 
pots, with the exception of a few of the Japanese 
varieties, which it would be advisable to bloom 
in 8£ inch pots. Therefore, this must also be 
taken into account when considering the time 
of striking cuttings, because those plants that 
are to be bloomed in 8^-inch pots should be 
struck earlier than those to be bloomed in 7-inch 
pots. The same remarks apply in considering 
the size cf plants required. If large, bushy 
plants are desired, they must be bloomed iu 
8^-inch pots, and should be struck early. 

Archway road, JlighgaU. W. E. Bore*. 


17809.—A householder’s difficulty.— 
If I were in •' Vale’s” position I should have 
the pipe repaired at my own expense, and either 
deduct the amount when I paid the next 
quarter’s rent, or present the bill at that time. 
True, the landlord may object to pay, and, in 
the absence of any writing or agreement proving 
his liability to repair, it may be diflicult to 
make him do so; still, what is the value of a 
piece of new pipe compared with the comfort 
one feels in having a house in proper order? 
If the tenant refuses to pay his rent, legal pro¬ 
ceedings will surely follow, and he will be a loser. 
The same results may* be expectedr if he quits 
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without notice. One thing he may do—that is, 
not forget when taking his next house to have a 
proper agreement, in which provision is made 
I or repairing the premises when necessary. 
Such a document will save much unpleasant¬ 
ness and murmuring in future years.— Falcon- 
bridge. 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A London Amateur’s Carnations. 

The engraving is a reproduction of a photo¬ 
graph of a well grown Carnation, sent us by 
Mr. H. Shorten, an amateur gardener, living at 
Stanstead-road, Forest-hill. Mr. Shorten gives 
all the necessary particulars in the following 
notes : “I grew the plant from a single layer 
put down in the last week of July, 1885. I cut 
it from the parent plant the first week in Sep¬ 
tember, put it in a pot, small sixty, and stood it in 
a cold garden frame until the week before Christ¬ 
mas. The potting material that I used was — 
loam two-thirds, old hot bed one third, with a 
good dash of road scrapings. I stood it on the 



Oca Rkadkrs' Illustrations : A well-grown Carnation. 
From a photograph sent by Mr H. Shorten, 2, Harrison 
Cottages, Stonsteod road, Forest-hill. 


top shelf in the greenhouse till it touched the 
glass, which was in the beginning of March, 
when I took it down and potted it into a 24, or 
7-inch, pot, using the same material as before, 
in April, 1 gave it about a teaspoonful of Clay’s 
fertiliser twice ; that is all the feeding it had. 
I put down twelve layers. I was successful 
with tin, and this was the best one of all ; the 
others I kept in the cold frame all the winter, 
and they are now (July) in flower, with from 
fourteen to seventeen blooms on each plant 
The specimen here shown is Mary Morris, 
pale pink. In my opinion, it is the best 
variety for amateur, orpot-work, for this reason, 
that it does not want any buds taken out to 
produce fine blossoms. I took the top bloom 
out on the 13th of June, as it seemed to be in 
advance of the others, and had the plants photo¬ 
graphed on the 29th of June. The parent plant 
was a layer of the year before, which was my 
first year of trying to layer, but my second 
year of growing Carnations. I have only taken 
an interest in garden work since spring, 18S1, 
when I did not know anything of gardening at 


all. This Carnation is perfectly hardy in this 
locality (Forest-hill), as the parent plant is 
standing in the garden now (July) with twenty 
fully expanded blossoms and many buds. I only 
grew the one plant in the greenhouse, as I am 
limited to room, for it is only 8 feet by 4 feet; 
it is heated by hot water, but the apparatus 
was not put iu until the 2nd of January of this 
year, so I did not have any heat till then. I 
lit the fire on the 5th of January, and kept the 
house at a temperature varying from 45 degs. to 
55 degs.” 


BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. —QusriM and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge If correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidanoe. All communications 
far insertion should be clearly and eoneisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
din ino, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publuhsr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition ■ 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Q aidinino has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the rtceivt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardbkuq should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

18166.— Rose leaves.— Can soy reader tell me how to 
preserve and perfume Roee leaves, to be placed In china 
oowle about i room?—O. M. R. 

18187— Lillee of the VftUey.— will my reader give 
me a few hint* how to grow Lilies of the Valley In an 
ordinary garden frame?—I rixpiiirscvd. 

18168 — Growing Violets In frama—Will any 
readers give me a few hinte as to the culture of Neapolitan 
Violets in an ordinary garden frame?—Is the Dare. 

18189 —Frogs and slugs.— I was greatly troubled 
by slugs in my garden this summer. Can anyone who has 
experience say whether frogs kill slugs or uot?—F orort- 
ruL. 

i8ieo —Laying down concrete floor.—t should 
feel much obliged if some of your readers would kindlv 
instruct me how to lay down a concrete floor in a stable ? 

-H. P. 

18191.— Plants for cold porch.— What are the best 
planti to have in pots in s oold, damp, inside porch—north 
and east aspect; it gets no sun ? None that 1 have tried 
thrive In it—P iiilklos, Drogheda. 

18192.— Muriatic acid for destroying weeds.— 
Cm anyone tell me the proper strength of sulphuric add. 
or muriatic acid, for destroying weeds ou walks, and 
the quantity to be applied ? - S. C. B. 

18193.— Roees for Scotland.—Would any reader 
kindly tell me the names of the beet four Roses to grow up 
front cf house '! 1 should prefer one crimson, one yellow, 
one white, md one pink—F orkarnuirr. 

18191.—Mountain Aah berries for Christmas 
decoration.— Cm my readers inform me as to any mode 
of preserving Mountain Ash berries, so as to use them In¬ 
stead of Holly berries for Christmas decorations ?-G. G. 

18195 —Heating greenhouse.— Can anyone inform 
me what length ana size of piping 1 should require to heat 
a greenhouse, 18 feet by 10 feet and 8 feet high? The 
house has a span roof, and is exposed to the weather.— 
Amatiur. 

18196.—Constructing Ice-house — I want to con¬ 
struct an ioe-house to prrserve ice in. I have a bmk in % 
plantation, and shall be glad < f suggestions as to how it 
cm be built, the material, Ac. I ao not wish it to be 
expensive.—R. C. 

18197.— Ice-house. —Will my reader kindly tell me 
what is the best way to make a good but inexpensive ice¬ 
house?— K. B 

18166 —The Bleeding Heart from seed.—I she 
be much obliged if any reader of Qardrmno who hie 
raised Dielytra spectal ills from setd will tell me when to 
sow them, how long they are in germinating, and when 
they will flower?— Bagshgt Sands. 

18169.— Plant for north wall.— I have a greenhouse 
back wall, with north aspect, md rather shaded by 
trees. What would grow well on this besides Ivy?— 
0. W. E. We suppose our correspondent means out 

of-doors ; but this is not dear.— Ed. 

18200.— Yellow flowers.— Will any reader kindly 
give me names in sequence of a series of plants (hardy), 
bearing yellow md golden flowers, that I cm plmt from 
spring to autumn, so as to ensure a continual supply of 
flowers of this colour?—EL E. P , Weybridge. 

18201.— Tea Roeee In DOta—Nothing is more beau¬ 
tiful than these when well grown; but, alas! we poor 
amateurs cannot grow them well. For myself, 1 must say 
that I have no satisfaction with them after the second 
year. A few remarks or directions from a successful 
grower will oblige.—W. H. B. 

18202.— Heating a greenhouse.—A " Nortos • has 
a small greenhouse, about 17 feet by 12 feet. Will some¬ 
one kindly advise him about heating it? W'ould a gas 
stove, with a terra-cotta cover to condense the foul gas, do, 
or would an oil stove be better ? Any hints will be much 
appreciated. What temperature ought the greenhouse to- 
be kept at during the winter for ordinary plants. 
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18208 —Wslgelas.—U any contributor to Gardening 
Illustrated could kindly any where nil the following 
Weigel as may, true to name, be obtained, he would muoh 
oblige me : W. amabllb alba, Groenewegeni. roeea, A. 
Carrie re, Dr. Ballon, P. Duchartre, Emile GalU, Looy manat, 
— J. Doe an. Bracondale , Nor trick . 

18204.—Chrysanthemums.-will any corrapan* 
dent oblige me with the colour* of the following Chryaan* 
themume: Angelina, Beauty, Mr. Brunlees, Mr. Bunn> 
Qoeen of England, Golden Queen of England, Golden 
Empress of India, Madame G Andlguier lJapanese); 
Brilliant, and Bob (pompon)?—W. F. 

18206.—Water In flower-pot saucers.—Should 
the water that drains from pots be allowed to remain in 
the eauoers that the pots stand in, or not?—P hilflos. 
»\ It all depends on the plants grown. Some kinds would 
not object to such treatment; hut, as a rule, i*. is better 
not to allow the water to remain in the pots, as the 
plants take it up again, and the result is that the ball 
of earth is constantly in a sodden condition.— Ed. 

18206 —Everlasting 1 flowers. -Can any readers 
tell me the beet way of seeping everlasting flowers af.er 
they have been cut ? I was told to put them in vases, 
without water, and that they would then keep until winter, 
or longer, but I find that the flowers drop off the (talks. 
I shall be extremely obliged for any help —Edith 

Humpiibeys. -Will some reader give me a hint aa to the 

beat way cf diying and preserving flowers of the 
Helichryaum ?—A. B. 

18207. — SmoMng Yew-trees.—I came across the 
following passage in a newspaper article lately. Can any¬ 
one tell me what is meant? “After church we walked 
lato the parsonage, and looked at the grand old Yew- 
tree, which I have seen on more than one spring smoke 
like an altar, and which first taught me the meaning of 
Tennyson’s line*: 

' O, brother, 1 have seen this Yew-tree smoke. 

Spring after spring, for half a hundred years ’ ” 

—H. H. 

18208 —Laying 1 out small front garden.—I have 
a piece of land fronting my house, facing south, about 
12 feet by 8 feet, and should be pleased to know how it 
might be set out to look pretty, though not orthodox and 
conventional, and at as small cost as possible. Also, what 
climber would be the prettiest and hardiest to train up 
the wall to the bedroom windows ? My house, which b 
situated in a large town, b in a line with 60 others, and 
most of the gardens are of the bed-pattern kind con¬ 
demned in the note on p. 891. I should like to have mine 
somewhat different, ana shall be glad of a few hints —H. 
Wilson. 

18209.— Gleaning tiles of greenhouse.— Will any 
readers kindly let me know what b the best material to 
use for oleaning the tiles of a small greenhouse, which 
have got ooated with a sort of green slime ? Abo, what is 
best to use for another set of tiles in another greenhouse? 
The tiles are very Urge, and, having been neglected by a 
previous tenant for about two yean, have got into a very 
dull, unsatisfactory state. My gardener has got off the 
greatest part of the dirt; but they still look grimy, and it 
seems impossible to make them look bright. Paraffin oil 
has done them the moat good; but the amt 11 of that is un¬ 
pleasant.— Baobuot Sands. 

18210 —Making Rose border.— I live in the suburbs 
of a large town, and am desirous of making a border of 
bush Roe e a. The soil is rather light, and has a gravelly 
subsoil. As recommended in Gardening thb week, 1 pro- 
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width the soil of the border requires to be thus improved, 
and what distance, from oentre to centre, the bushes should 
be planted ? 1 suppose, when once planted, they will not 
require to be moved for some time? 1 shall be glad of the 
name of a deep-red (not purplish) Rose, suitable for 
above?—O. P. J. 

18211 —Virginian Creepers.—Would some readers 
kindly favour me with information about thb Creeper ? Is 
there more than one variety of the ordinary Virginian 
Creeper, with the five-rayed leaf (Ampelopsbquinquf MU)? 
Mine, which has a north-west aspect, b muoh coarser than 
those of my neighbours, which face south-east; theirs has a 
graceful habit of the tender branches, hanging pendent, 
while mine bushes out from the wall, grows raggedly, 
catches the wind, and gets torn away. Is the difference 
caused by the kind, or by the aspect ? or b it due to my 
want of knowledge < f the proper method of pruning and 
training ? I have notioed that my neighbour’s plants with 
the south-east aspect appear to have an advantage by 
having main stems trained over projecting cornices and 
silb of windows, thus allowing the green trailers to hang 
down freely My wall has no such projections. Would it 
be of advantage to fix fl-inoh galvanised iron rods horizon¬ 
tally to the wall, about every 6 feet in height, and pro¬ 
jecting therefrom, say. 8 inches or 4 inohes, and to train 
some main braoohes along these, and tie them thereto? 
What are the proper directions to an ignorant amateur as 
to training, so as to get the beautiful pendent effeot I have 
observed? I have a small-leaved Creeper (Ampelopeb 
Veitohii), the ordinary habit of which b to ding thinly and 
closely to the wall, with little sucker-like attachments, 
requiring no other fixing. Thb has a south-east aspect. 
I have never before observed in thb variety the pendent 
habit of the tender new growth; but thb plant b under 
the sill of a window, which projects some 18 inches. 
Having grown up to the sill, and cloeely clinging to the 
wall, it then dung to the under side of the sill until it 
reached the edge, when, after some ineffectual attempts to 
get round the edge, and on to the top aurfaoe of sill, it 
commenced to hang pendent, forming a beautiful fringe 
After a time the ends of the pendent branches, wbhing to 
catch hold of something, ourled up at their ends, and 
again oaught the edge of the sill, the result being a looped 
fringe, depending from the edge of the sill, and a most 
grao.fol ornament— R., Hackney . 


Books received.— Illustrated Handbook of Victoria, 
Australia. From the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 

London.- Mary’s Meadow. Bv Juliana Horatia Kwiog. 

Dooiety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Northumber- 
land-avenne, W.C. 

Catalogue received.— Cranston Nursery 
Company, King’s-sore, near 
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To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
are gives it, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

18212.—Flies In greenhouse (J. W. AJ.—Read 
the note on this subject on p. 896. 

18218 —Philodendron pertuaum (Miss Ward).— 
Thb plant is a native of the West Indies. 

18214 —Propagating Ivy by cuttings (C. W. E.]> 
—You can put in cuttings of Ivy now ; plant them out in 
April. 

18215 —Plots for beds on lawn (Forfarshire) — In 
Gardening for May 16th you will And various designs for 
bedding-out 

18216 —Farfug ium grande (St. Andrew) — Tartu- 

S lum grande is one of the Composites. It b called the 
potted Colt’s-foot. 

18217— Ferns near lawn (C. W. B. Ji—You need 
not fsar that the Ferns in your “ wilderness ” near the 
lawn will destroy the Grass. 

18218. —Geometrical bed (F. A. j.—If you carry out 
the arrangement that you describe, your plot will look as 
well as most beds of the sort 
18219.— Market gardening (Novice ).—Read the 
articles on the subject that have appeared in reoent 
numbers of Gardening Illustrated. 

18220.—Leaf-mould (Philflos).— \t b only a question 
of time; the leaves will rot by-and-bye. Perhaps watering 
the heap of leaves will accelerate decay. 

1822 L —Propagating Lem tanas (Notsnug).— Lan- 
tanas may be propagated by cuttings of the side-shoots, 
taken off in spring when growth commences. 

18222— Large Sunflowers (W. H. Hughes).— 
Large Sunflowers are by no means uncommon, and this 
season we saw one that was 11 feet in height. 

18223. —Planting hardy Ferns (C. W. B.).—Yam 
can plant them now. Autumn and spring are the best 
times to plant hardy Ferns in the open ground. 

18224 —Pruning trees.—An Incomplete ques¬ 
tion (R. T , Stroud).— You have accidentally omitted to 
state what the trees are. Please repeat question. 

18226 —Marguerites not flowering (B. Poignet). 
—Take them np now oarefully, pot them, and keep them 
in a greenhouse, where they will flower daring the winter. 

18226.— Storing fruit (H. Buffer;.—Put the fruit in 
thin layers on shelves in an unheated house or room, well- 
ventilated, protected from froet, and not too well lighted. 

18227.—Portugal Laurels and Bays under 
trees.— The common Laurel and the Portugal Laurel 
will do under trees ; but we doubt whether the Bay will 
succeed. 

182?8— Maiden-hair Fern (March).—There are 
many Maiden-bair Ferns. ~We must know what yours b 
before we can advise jou. Send us a frond, and repeat 
your question. 

18 229.— Plante for north aspect (White Moth).— 
On the board facing north, Morello Cherries and Red and 
White Currants would grow well, and they would prob¬ 
ably answer your purpose. 

18230 —Vegetable Marrows failing off plant 
(R J. W .).—Judging from your description, we should 
say that you allowed far too many fruits to remain on the 
plant, and they should have been thinned. 

18231.— Window plants (W. T. B 1— Fuchsia 
fulgens is a common window plant, ard will do very well 
with ordinary treatment. It b impossible for us to say 
whether your Petunias will bloom tnb year or not. 

18282 — Protecting Chrysanthemums fIgno¬ 
ramus, JYwport).—Glass placed over the plants will 
afford fair protection to the Chrysanthemums The glass 
oan easily be plaoed in position by the use of stakes. 

18283.— Cape Qooseberriee (Newcastle V—We pre¬ 
sume you refer to Pbysalb edulis. This shou d be treated 
as a half-hardy plant. Physalls Alkskengi (the Winter 
Cherry) is a hardy perennial In warm borders of loamy 
soil in the south. 

18284.—" Crinkled ” Pears (F. Cambridge ).—The 
Pear b Marie Loube. The tree b probably worn out, or 
it is attacked by some disease, whose effeot b seen in the 
peculiar appearance 'of the fruit We think the tree had 
better be discarded. 

18286.—Climber for back wall of vinery (J. 
Nutter, N. Ymkshirc ).—We think that nothing would 

S ow well on the back wall of your vinery, except such 
tngs as Camellias and Figs. The former might flower, 
but the Figs would not fruit. 

18286 — Flowering Chrysanthemums in win¬ 
dows (W. T. B .).— Take up the Chrysanthemums fro u 
your border about the middle or end of October without, 
if possible, disturbing the balls. Put them into large 
pots, and pbee these at the window. 

18287.—Pruning trees and shrubs (Medicut).— 
Prune evergreens in April, and ail the others that yon 
mention at any time during the winter, when the weather 
b not froety. You oan begin the work a few weeks hence, 
after the growth i* perfectly ripened. 

18238 —Chrysanthemums^ room (W. Flood).— 
Of course, you cannot expect Chrysanthemums to do as 
well in an ordinary room as in a properly-constructed 
greenhouse; but they will bloom fairly well there. Do 
not take them in until the buds are expanding. 

18289 —Saving seed of Chrysanthemums and 
Asters (H. S.).-C ut off the flowers that are seedy, lay 
out the seed on a flat surface on paper, under glaes, and let 
them beoome dry. There will be a large percentage of 
bad seeds; but you may get seme good seeds from the 
plants If good and healthy. 

18240.— Unsatisfactory Grapes (Scot us, S., and 
J. R. E.).—We should be glad to help you, but you have, 
by disregarding our instructions, made it impossible for 
us to do so. Correspondents are asked to enclose their 
letters with the specimens that they forward. We have re¬ 
ceived your letters, and also several boxes which contain no 
•crap of anything by which the senders can be identified. 
How then are we to advise you ? If you send fresh speci¬ 
mens, and repeat your questions, we will endeavour to 
assist you. 


18241.—Tradeeoantla not flowering (B. S.).— 
Do you mean the common T. zebrina? Thb rarely 
blooms, and, the flowers being inconspicuous, they are 
sometimes not notioed when they do appear. The out¬ 
door hardy Tradescantia, T. vlrpnlca, is a handsome 
plant, with large blue flowers. 

18242 —Gathering Apples and Pears (R. T., 
StroudX— To avoid decay, always gather the fruits when 
they are perfectly dry. It is best to gather them when 
they are nearly ripe and part easily from the stalk : hut, 
in any case, gather them when they are dry. We do not 
think that fruit gathered wet, and then wiped, would keep 
well. 

18243.—Unsatisfactory Strawberries ( R.J . W.\ 
—The question as to whether your Strawberries will be 
more satisfactory or not next year la one that it b difficult 
to answer. It all depends upon the health and vigour of 
the plants; but probably they will do better. In the last 
volume of Gardening you will And several intereeting com¬ 
munications on thb subiect 

18244. — Grass-grown walks (Enquirer), — ft 
course, it b highly probable that a substance recommended 
for the purpose of destroying Grass and weeds on walks b 
capable of Injuring other plants that may be of value; but 
when any remedy, suoh as that mentioned by “ 8. P. 8.,’’ 
on p. 390, b adopted, care should be taken that only those 
things which it b desired to destroy are touched by the 
liquid. 

18245 —Plantains and Daisies on lawns (Louis 
.Allen). - The safest remedy b careful hand-picking; hut 
*f the lawn is executive this will be a tedious business. 
Salt put in the crowns in hot weather is said to destroy 
Plantalm effectually, if it is not washed away too soon by 
rain. Bulphurio acid will probably kill both Daisies and 
Plantains—a single drop to each plant b enough. See 
previous notes on this question. 

18216.—Too late to plant Roses 1 (Forgetful).— It 
b almost too early to plant Roses. People too often have 
an idea that planting must be done at a very particular 
time During last winter and early spring we planted 
Roses at almost every season when the ground was not 
hard bound with froet See the very many Rose articles 
that have appeared lately, and, if they do not give j ou all 
t le information that you wsnt, write again. 

18247. — Wireworms on newly-broken-up 
ground (F. JF. B .).—All kinds of vegetables on newly, 
broken-up pasture, or old turf land, will suffer from wire- 
worm, if it b not perstveringly dressed for the first two 
years with tolerably liberal d< edgings of salt— say, at the 
rate of 6 cwt. or 8 cwt to the acre. Apply the dressings 
when the weather b cloudy and rainy, and constantly stir 
the surface of the soil, by hand-scarifying or methodical 
hoeing, on fine dry days to well intermix and inoorporate 
with the soiL See notes on wireworms on pp. 842 and 884. 

18248.—Killing worms on lawns (Golf).-U you 
want to keep your golf-ground free from worms, you 
must fight with them continually. 8weep the ground 
with a rough broom, so aa to disperse the oasts, ana then, 
on a moist day, strew the surface with common salt, at 
the rate of 8 bushels to the acre. Thb will banbh the 
worms from the surface. Salt and soot, mixed together in 
equal proportions, or with slightly more soot than salt, 
will be found useful. Another remedy advised b to apply 
salt, in the proportion of about 6 cwt. to the aore, ana 
then to water well with lime-water, made by pbcing 12 lb. 
cf fresh or unslaked lime in a hogshead, and pouring 
SO gallons of water over it, stirring It up well, ana allow¬ 
ing it to stand for 48 hours. You will find various notes 
oi thb question in back numbers of Gardening. 

18249.— Fungus on Apple and Pear (R. T , 
Stroud ).—The name of the fungus on the PearbClado- 
sporium dendriticum; that on the Apple b the variety 
orbiculatum of the same —W. G. S. 

18250. — Pruning Gooseberry and Currant 
bushes (Enquirer).— They ought to De annually pruned. 
Thin out the young wood by cutting it close back ; the 
l shoots that remain ought to be shortened to a third or 
half their length. Cut the Red Currants closer back than 
the others.—D. 

l825i.-OaterplUars on Clematis (C. Lloyd).— 
Your Clematis has been attacked by some caterpillars; the 
spider sent was certainly not the culprit If you cannot 
find the offenders during the day, search for them at 
night. Many insects are night-feeders. The injuries to 
the leaves appear to be by no means recent.—G. 8. 8. 

18252. — Treatment of Pansy cuttings (St. 
Andrew).— The thick cuttings with hollow stems do not 
form roots freely, and sometimes will not form them at all. 
The slender growths, which are produced as suckers from 
the base of the old plants, if pulled out with the fingers, 
and planted at onoe in sandy soil, in a shady place, will 
soon form plants. 

18253.—Mildew on outdoor Vines (C. N.).— The 
Grapes are very badly attacked by mildew, and are too far 
gone to do any good this year. This pest can easily be 
destroyed by dusting with flowers of sulphur on its first 

S ee. When the vine b pruned for the winter, 
.he wood over with a solution of soft soapy water, 
1 with flowers of sulphur. If this b done, the 
mildew may not appear at all. 

18254.—Treatment of Cobma scandens (Con¬ 
stant Subscriber).—The plant alluded to, that has en¬ 
tirely surrounded two windows, must have been well 
managed. When the shoots become too much crowded, 
thin them out If they are piled one over the other until 
they form a tangled mass, It Is unlikely that they will pro¬ 
duce flowers. A southern aspect would be the best for it; 
but one facing south-west is next best. 

18255.— Cinerarias damping off (A. D.).— There 
is no disease farther than this—the plants are very much 
drawn up from being in too shady a position, or in a 
badly-ventilated place. When the plants are grown in 
frames, the lights should be drawn off entirely in fine 
weather night and day. When decay has set in at the 
neok, it is not likely to be checked; but, if some dry, 
freshly-slaked lime is placed round the neoks of the 
healthy plants, it will prevent any further damping off. 
Are the plants too muoh crowded together ? Well-grown 
p’ants would not have such long leaf-stalks. A plnoh of 
lime between the finger and thumb will be enough for 
each plant Rob it round the neck, (dote to the surface 
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18256. — Insects on Carnation {Clifton).— A species 
of aphis has established itself on the roots. It is not un¬ 
common on Carnations. The only way to get rid of it is 
to propagate young plants. The specimen sent is an old 
plant, that seems to have been growing in a border for 
several years. It is too late to propagate now. This 
ought to have been done in July or August. In the mean¬ 
time, lift the old plants, carefully wash off all the soil, and 
with it the aphis. Keplont them in fresh soil.—D. 

18257.—Apple-tree cankered (Enquirer).— If, as is 
most likely, the canker is caused by the roots of the tree 
getting into a bad subsoil, the only effectual cure will be to 
dig a trench round the tree, at a safe distance from the 
bole, and work from the trench Inwards, digging under the 
roots, and cutting through those that go straight down¬ 
wards to the subsoil. Take away a portion of the ex¬ 
hausted soil, and place some fresh material amongst the 
roots. Cut out the cankered portions with a sharp knife. 

—D. 

18258 — Pansies and aphis (F. A.).— No doubt a 
few sharp froste will soon cleanse your Pansies and Carna¬ 
tions of green fly, unless you have the plants in pots in a 
frame or greenhouse. Still, you will find it well to make 
up a mixture of strong Tobacco-water by saturating some 
cheap Tobaoco in water all night, and adding some soft 
soap well stirred in. Got a soft painter’s brush, and wash 
your insect-infested plants with this liquid thoroughly, 
and it should, if well done, cleanse them from the pests 
which trouble them.—A. D. 

18259.—Treatment of Tea Roses in winter 
(F. C. D). —When they hive flowered for the second time, 
place the plants in a dry, cool, and airy house. Give them 
very little water; but they need not get dust-dry, as this 
would cause the small fibrous roots to perish. If the 
plants are required to flower early, prune in November, 
and, to prevent bleeding, this work should b© done when 
they are dry at the roots. The plants should bo placed in 
a hot-house at Christmas, and be gently forced. A tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. to 55 degs. is high enough—D. 

18260.—Neglected Plum and Apricot-trees on 
Walls (Enquirer).— It is impossible to advise in this case 
without seeing the trees. Nearly all the best beaiing 
wood will be At the extremity of the branches. We had 
to deal with very similar trees in our own garden about 
four years ago, and, in order not to lose the crops on the 
Whole of them, a few were cut back annually, until all but 
two or three are now nicely trained. Cut out all the awk¬ 
ward branches that are out of place, and nail in as much 
as possible of the young wood and fruitful spurs. 

1S281.—Keeping 1 Cinerarias in room (F.A.f— 
It is possible to grow these, and grow them well, in ordi¬ 
nary dwelling room*, os witness the flue plants sometimes 
seen in cottage and farmhouse w indows in the countrv; 
but they must be kept safe from frost, and in as full light 
as possible. Only as many as will stand, with a few inches 
between each, on the window-ledge itself. Bhould be grown 
as, if the plants are placed away from the light, they will 
become drawn and worthless. The plants must be kept 
moist, and perfectly free from insects throughout. — 
B. 0. R. 

18262.—Pears diseased ( South imptor.).— The skins 
of some varieties of Pears are more tender than others, 
and such are easily injured by cold winds in the very early 
stages of their growth. This injury is not noticed at the 
time, aud its effects are not seen until the autumn, when 
the skin cracks, and most of th9 fruit is rendered useless. 
The fruit sent has been injured in that way. There is no 
cure for it, except to plant such varieties against a wall 
that would shelter them from the east winds. Beurrd 
Ranee and Easter Beurro should not be grown as standards 
in exposed places.— D. 

18283. — Peaches dropping off and mealy 
(T. Jl ).— When the trees are in good health, and receive 
the right treatment, if not overcropped, the fruit will not 
fall off, neither will it be mealy. 270 Peaches and 305 are 
too many to take from trees only fi 'e years old. The ex¬ 
cessively hot weather in August caused some of ours to 
drop off before they were fully ripe; but a wholesale drop¬ 
ping-off could only be due to want of water at the roots, 
or to a bad system of ventilation. During such hot 
weather as we have had, the ventilators ought to have 
been open, front and back, all day, and partly open at 
night.—D. 

18261.—The double blue Hepatlca (Flos) .—'This 
Is not as hardy as the double pink aud single blue. These 
will flourish where the double blue will not grow. It is, 
however, sufficiently hardy, and will grow in cold districts, 
but fails in hot, dry ones. All the kinds require consider¬ 
able supplies of water during hot, dry weather in summer, 
and the double blue succumbs to heat and drought first. 
Try it again. Plant it out when in flower with a good 
tuft of roots. Let the soil be deep, and moderately rich ; 
but allow no manure to come in contact with the roots. 
The position where it is planted ought not to be too freely 
exposed to the sun, and attention should be paid to water¬ 
ing the plants during dry weather in summer.—D. 

18265. — Cucumber-frames (Amateur).— All framer, 
whether for Cucumbers, or for the raising of seeds, includ¬ 
ing Celery, should look south, or as nearly south as 
possible. It is of the highest importance that for all 
things needing warmth, all that is possible should be 
obtained from sunshine, and, of course, the south is the 
best aspect for that purpose. Where it is purposed to 
keep Auriculas, Primulas, and many similar kinds of 
plants, a frame looking north, for the summer only, is 
useful; but that would be to keep them cool. In your 
oase, you want warmth. With respect to the variety of 
Cucumber named by you, we are far from thinking it 
good for exhibitions, as the fruits have too much haudle. 
A good strain of Telegraph, Model, or Purley Park Hero 
Will always give neater and handsomer fruits. 

18266.—Worms in Carrots (Clydesdale).— The 
whitish worms which infest your Carrots exist in the soil 
solely whilst in the grub state, but are the product of a dark 
metallic green fly (Psila ros»). These worm 3 are yellowish- 
white, and eat holes iu the roots. The be&t wav of dealing 
with this pest is to obtain gas lime, and give the soil that 
It is purposed to sow with Carrots a moderate dressing of 
frhiq strong composition. If laid on now, and then forked 
in, so as to thoroughly mix with the soil, it should destroy 
not only these worms, but also wire worms and other grubs. 
If gas lime cannot be obtained, then uee soot, wnich may 
be more liberally applied* and should l e quite fresh. 
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A sprinkling of coarse salt, or of salt sweepings, may be 
added. When forked in, the surfaoe of the soil should be 
left very rough to enable the air and frost to penetrate 
and pulverise it during the winter. 

18267.— Destroying woodlice (S. B.).— Woodlice 
may be killed by pouring boiling water between the sides 
of the pit and the earth. They may be trapped by laying 
small pots about on their sides, partly filled with Mosa, 
and with a piece of Apple or Potato at the bottom as a 
bait; or by pots partly filled with half-dry horse-droppings; 
or you may cut Apples or Potatoes in halves, and slightly 
scoop them out, ana lay them about in such positions that 
the woodlice can creep under them. Toads will eat wood- 
lice with avidity. Woodlice are not insects, but are more 
nearly related to shrimps, lobsters, and orabs, as they 
belong to the same class (the Crustacea) as those creatures 
do. They lay eggs, which are carried until the young are 
hatched in a kind of pouch or savity at the ba?e of the 
legs. The young even occupy this position for a short 
time. They much resemble their parents, but have only 
six pairs of legs, and are quite white. — G. 8.8. 

1S268.— Wintering Echeveriaa and Calceo¬ 
larias without frame or greenhouse (T. B. B., 
Birmingham).— Kcheverias and Calceolarias, being all but 
hardy, may be safely wintered in any spare room where 
there is a sufficiency of light. Offsets of the former, and 
cuttings of the latter, should be at once planted in well- 
drained boxes of sandy loam. The Calceolarias should be 
kept moi.it, the Eoheverias comparatively dry, and both in 
as much light os possible. Geraniums require more care, 
and it is now getting late to strike cuttings. The only 
way will be to take the cuttings at onoe, let them dry a 
little, and insert in 4-inch pots of sandy soil, one-third 
full of drainage, four or five cuttings in each pot. These 
must be placed in a sunny window, kept almost dry after 
the flrst watering in, and preserved from frost, which they 
will not endure. The old plants may be taken up, out 
back both at root and branch, and packed thickly in 
rather deep boxes, with a little soil among the roots. 
Most of them will retain their vitality in a fairly dry cellar 
until spring. 

18239.— Supporting climbing Ro3es, &c. (Phil- 
jlos).—Aa it is impossible, and exceedingly undesirable, to 
drive nails wherewith to sustain climbers upon a hard, 
smooth concrete wall, there is no other and better plan 
than fixing to the face of the wall a trellis of wood or of 
wire ; but it may be just as difficult to fix the trellis to the 
wall because of its hardness, and, indeed, in building the 
wall, in the first place, provision should have been mode 
for this by inserting hooks or some similar contrivances 
for holding wood or wire, whilst the ooaorete was soft. 
However, you oan without difficulty have a stout piece of 
quartering—which means a strip of wood 4 inches by 
2 incites-cemented to the wall both top and bottom. 
Place one piece of wood against the wall lengthwise at the 
bottom, and nearly close to the ground, then run cement 
along close up to it, and both above and below ; that, 
when dry, will grip the wood tightly, and fix it to the 
wall. The same may be done at the top of the wall, and 
then wires may be fixed, at Intervals of a few inches, to the 
wood, or a large piece of big-mesh wire secured in the 
same way, or stout laths nailed either diamond fashion or 
straight up and down. In that way alone does it seem 
possible to get over your difficulty. It would cost ver> 
little to carry out this plan. 

18270.—Hardy plants and shrubs (F. Maxell) 
—Ol hardy plants that will bloom at some time during the 
year there are legions, and only a few can be mentioned. 
Double Daisies, Pansies, Polyanthuses, Primroses, Pinks, 
Anemones of divers kinds, especially coronaria and the 
hardy Japan autumn-blooming kinds, white Arabia, 
yellow Alyssum, Pentstemons. Sweet Williams, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Wallflowers, double and single Pyrethrums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Doronicums, Trollius, white Lilies. 
Phloxes, spring and autumn bloemers, white and purple 
double Rockets, Iberls of sorts, Giant Poppies, CEnothera 
Fraseri, scarlet Lychnis, white Mallow, Christmas Roses, 
Violets, perennial Sunflowers, Chrysanthemums In variety, 
and many others. All these things may be obtained at 
nurseries, and probably at cheap rates. They cover a long 
season, also—in fact, may be said to furnish some bloom 
all the year round. Of evergreen shrubs which bloom 
(Roses might almost be included in the list) the best are : 
Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Arbutus, and Laurustinus, with 
Hollies, Pemettyas, and Cotoneasters for berries. Some 
of the best early-flowering shrubs, such as Ribes, 
Daphnes, Lilacs, Deutzias, &o., are not evergreen, but, still, 
are quite hardy. We must include the beautiful Azalea 
in this list; and among olimbers, Wistarias, Clematises, 
and Honeysuckles are very effective.—A. D. 

18271.— Tops Of Peas eaten (Clydesdale). —It is net 
easy to say whether the eating away of the tops of your 
Peas is due to earwigs or to aphis. When you simply ask— 
“ What is the cause of Peas being eaten at the top?’ we 
are left in doubt whether you refer to the eating of the 
tops by birds almost as soon as the plants are through the 
ground (which is a common occurrence), or to the common 
appearance that Peas show in some places of having the 
tops eaten after the plants have attained full height. In 
this latter case, earwigs will at night often do much mis¬ 
chief, and these can only be clroumvented by placing 
flower-pots, with a handful of Moss in the bottom of each, 
and then inverted on the point of a stake in and along the 
rows at regular Intervals. The insects will take shelter in 
these pots and in the Moss during the day, when they 
may be destroyed. Should the eaten appearance of your 
Peas be produced by aphis, which often duster thickly 
about Pea-tops in dry weather, you will find it difficult to 
counteract these inseots, except by picking off the tops, or 
by syringing the plants liberally with a strong solution of 
Tobacco, soft soap, and a teacupful of paraffin, in a gallon 
or two of water. As a rule, deep cultivation, ample 
manure, and thin sowing are the best preventives of 
attacks of aphis, and, Indeed, of all other insect pests 
Ample waterings are also very helpful to Peas in hot, dry 
weather.—A. D. 

18272. — Hardy plants for spring • bedding 
(Derbyshire).—You should obtain bulbs, and plant them 
as Boon as you can get the beds in which they are to bloom 
ready for them. As to seeds, It is useless to think of get¬ 
ting hardy plants fit for spring bedding in that way. 
Seeds of barely things should have been sown during the 
summer, and not later than the middle of August You 
must bear that fact In mind another year. But you 


want very early-blooming hardy plants, and It is the case 
that scarcely anything raised from seed sown in the 
autumn—such, for instance, as Silene pendula, Myoeotie, 
and Nemophila—blooms earlier than May. You cannot 
make aoy more pleasing arrangement than by digging up 
your beds deeply, adding plenty of well-decayed manure, 
and then planting the bulbs at proper intervals, marking 
the plaoe of each one with a piece of stick, till you have 

( rnt out the carpet plants over the bulbs. As early-bloom- 
ng kinds are specially wanted, the best are strong plants 
of blue, yellow, and white Pansies or Violas, double red 
and white Daisies, white Arabia, purple Aubrietia, Myo- 
sotis dissitiflora, blue and white-eoloured Primroses, single, 
and double sulphur, white, and lilac kinds. In all oases, 
strong plants must be put out, as weak ones will bloom 
later. In some cases, the golden-tipped and silvery 
Bedums, or Stonecrope, make capital carpets for datk- 
ooloured Hyacinths and Tulips. The chief months to 
secure a nice display of flowers in this way are March and 
April. Hardy annuals, and many other things often used 
for spring bedding, seldom bloom earlier than May and 
June—far too late to enable the beds to be properly planted 
with summer occupants.—A. D. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 
Naming Plants.—Persons who wish ptanu to ho 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, \f possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent . We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists? flowers , such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
■naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Local varieties 
should be named by local growers, and are often known to 
them alone. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time, and these only when the above direc¬ 
tions are observed. Unpaid parcels will not be received. 
Names Of plants.— G. T. G. F., Waterford.— Galium 

verum; Trifolium arvense.- G. A. If.—Plant sent is not 

a Palm, but a kind of Gras* (Cyperus alternifolius). Give 
a larger pot, and stand it in a saucer of water ; do not 
allow it to get dry. Any of the free-flswering Chrysan¬ 
themums will do in your room.- St. Andrew.— Trailing 

Fuchsia (F. procumbens).-if. 5. D.— Giant Knotweed 

(Polygonum cuspidatum)- Thomas Charles —Nicandra 

physaloldes.- H. Wherler. —Cob®a scandens- Mrs. 

Baillie.— Echinops ruthenicus.- Cottager, North Wales. 

—1, Specimen is miserable, and cannot be named; 2, 
Looks like Lobelia oardinalis ; 3, Veronica longifolia var. 

- N. Rushworth.—l, Silphlum laciniatura ; 2, Rud- 

bfekia Newmanni.-C. E. B —Thorn Apple (Datura 

Stramonium).- E. S., Dublin. —1, Zamchneria califor- 

nica; 2, Beusaingaultia baselloides.- P. L.— 1, Aster 

l®vis : 2, Spiraea callosa ; 3, Elaeaguu9 japonicus ; 4, Qrise- 
linia littoralis- W. G., Wolton.—l (Yellow), Chrysanthe¬ 

mum coronarlum (annual); 2 (white), Matricaria i nod ora 

fl.-pl. (perennial ; propagated by cuttings). - F. M. W .— 

Bignonta (Tecoma) rad leans.- J. A. Lyle.— Crinum 

Mooiiinum. It is one of the most beautiful of the family, 
and also one of the hardiest—in fact, in the south it may 
ofien be seen growing and flowering out-of-doors under 
the shelter of a south wall. The other plant that you 
refer to is probably the Guernsey Lily (Nerine sarniensis, 

or N. FothergilU).- T. M. Habqood.— The plant has 

already been named—Valeriana officinalis, a poor speci¬ 
men. In future kindly address communications to the 

Editor of Gardhnixo Ilmjstratkd.- G. A. W. H.— 

Inala Helenium (Elecampane), commen British plant- 

Mrs. Spackman.— One of the varieties of Althraa frutex cr 
Hibiscus syriacus. The plant is propagated by layers. 

Names Of fruit.—IT. H. Mackenzie.— 1, Goliath 
(sometimes called Nectarine Plum); 2, Blue Imperatrlce; 
8 and 4. Specimens crushed in transit; both appear to be 

Mirabelle.- W. J. Elsecar.—We have not received your 

fruit.- H. Edgar Jacobs.— How are we to identify your 

box ? We have received one, containing two specimens each 
of Coe’s Golden Drop Plum and Yellow Ingestre Apple, but 
without a line to show where they oame from. Perhaps 
these are yours. If you send again, kindly save us trouble, 
and yourself uncertainty, by following the directions 1o 

correspondents given in these pages.- F. T. L. —It is a 

pity you did not glanoe at the directions given to corre¬ 
spondents who send fruit for naming before you packed 
your paroel. You would have seen that we do not name 
more than four specimens at one time. The number of 
p'anls and fruit sent us for naming, oompels us to make 
this limitation: but you have sent us 23 distinct fruit. We 
cannot name all these; but we have relaxed our rule, and 
named 12 of them. If you send again, please note that, 
to avoid disappointment, you had better forward more 
than one specimen of each, as an individual fruit may not 
present all the characteristics of the variety by which it 
can be identified. 1 is Beurrl Diel; 2, Chaumontel; 3 and 
6, Bear? Bose; 4, White Doyenn6; 6, Beurrfe Olairgeau; 7, 
Beunt 8uperfln; 8, Verulam ; 9, Beurrd de Capiaumouni ; 
10 Probably Beurrd Bose ; II, Ne Plus Meuris ; 12, Marie 
Louise. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Subscriber to “ Gardening .”—You do not give your 
name and address, and we cannot insert such a query from 

an anonymous correspondent.- Ignoramus —Tell us 

when the goat article appeared. We do not remember It. 

- R. L .—Write to Mr. B. Simonite, Rough Bank, 

Sheffield.- Sylvanus and Disappointed .—Next week. 

- L., Somerset.—We oannot famish the addresses of 

correspondents. You need have no difficulty in obtaining 
Luculia gratissima in your neighbourhood. Have you 

tried the Exeter Nurseries?- A. H. Pitman.— You are 

mistaken. The “Coming Week’s Work” matter is not 

B rinted in the past tense. The “ Extracts from a Garden 
>iary ” are, and that is because they are extracts from a 
diary, kept in former years, and adapted to the present 

season.- F. Ham .—Have you yourself had experience of 

the effect of corrosive sublimate when used for destroying 

worms on lawns?- Diana .—Answer next week.-lr. 

Tippets.— See notes on oondemned bees in number (or 
I September 4th, and further reply next week. 
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THH K1TOHHN OARDHN. 

A Potato problem.—My gardener, who, 
I sometimes fear, evades my orders, by plant¬ 
ing for crop small Potatoes instead of large ones, 
or, rather, sections of large ones, some few 
years since brought me—I suppose, to prove his 
correctness in doing so—a very, very fine 
Potato, telling me, at the same time, that he 
had planted three very small ones, and that 
this was the produce of one of them, although 
he confessed it was the only one it had pro¬ 
duced. I suppose the others, as he said 
nothing about them, had decayed. Engaged at 
the time, 1 bade him leave it; and, upon sub¬ 
sequent very careful examination of it, I found 
it presented the following abnormal and peculiar 
features. First, that it had had a very small 
top and very small root of its own, and had 
had no connection whatever with any maternal 
tuber—in fact, it had grown exactly like a 
Turnip Radish, only, instead of it having had a 


Potatoes. Now, if 1 am right in this view of 
the question—and I have very little doubt that 
I am—a very valuable fact is realised: viz., that 
second growth Potatoes, which are generally 
wasted or given to the pigs, may be converted 
into a profitable crop of very fine ones, by 
being dibbled, say some 6 inches apart, into 
I beds some 5 feet wide, with narrow paths 
, between them, just for the purpose of keeping 
I them clear of weeds, and demanding no labour 
whatever in earthing them up. I have every 
' seasonj since the above occurrence, been, un- 
j availingly, looking out for second growth 
Potatoes, in order to prove or disprove my 
theoiy as above. This season, however, I have 
I happily obtained some, which, carefully stored 
till the spring, I intend to plant, and I thought 
some Potato-growing reader of Gardening 
might like to do the same, if he happens to 
have any. —J, Doman, Bracondale , Xoricich. 

A variegated Parsley —I send you a 
few leaves of a variegated Parsley, of which I 



tap-root, it had had a fibrous one, radiating 
somewhat semispherically from a point about 
opposite to its top. To any Potato-grower, I 
need not say such facts as these are altogether 
abnormal; but, when I planted this Potato 
in the following spring, 1 found all its 
doings perfectly normal, growing and giv¬ 
ing its produce in the usual way. Now, 
as all “freaks of nature” have by me been, 
long ago, most “decently inurned” with 
no “resurgam” on their tomb-stone, I wanted 
to know to what law or principle of nature this 
se e ming “lusus” could be attributed, and I 
soon concluded it was resolvable into this—viz., 
that infancy must grow into maturity before it 
beoomes progenitive ; for I concluded that the 
“ three very small Potatoes,” which my gardener 
planted, were three second-growth Potatoes, 
two of which were too voting to live, while the 
other, although only, like the rest, a mere baby 
Potato, was strong enough to develop a top and 
a root, and so grow into a very fine Potato in¬ 
deed in attaining its maturity, from i which 
next year produce wait given^r* fjopn other 


have one large root, produced from seed, which 
I bought of Messrsi Sutton last year. Is the 
variety common? The plant measures 7 feet 
6 inches in circumference, and has no sign of 
disease about it. Nearly all the young leaves, 
and some of the older ones, are variegated like 
those sent, but several are quite green. The 
plant is most striking and handsome, and, if the 
variegation could be fixed, would be a grand 
acquisition as a foliage for garnishing, and much 
more pleasant in effect than any variegated Kale 
that I have ever seen. Somehow, variegated 
garnishing Kale is always tome suggestive ofCab- 
bage in the wrongplace.— Elizabeth Isherwood 
Williamson, Ripon, Yorkshire. We do not 
remember having seen variegated Parsley before. 
—Ed. 

The Cabbage fly. —Two years ago all the 
Brussels Sprouts in this locality were rendered 
useless by the larva of the Cabbage fly. The 
Broccoli, Cabbage, and Swede Turnips were also 
badly attacked, Dut the damage done to these 
last was not so sweeping. This pest shows a 
preference for the first-mentioned vegetable. 


Before the Sprouts are formed, the insects attack 
the upper part of the leaves or the heart of 
the plant, but mostly the latter. They appear 
in spots or patches of a bluish-grey colour. 
Our Brussels Sprouts are being attacked this 
year. We discovered it in time to destroy the 
first generation before the Sprouts were formed. 
We find that good old insecticide, soft soap, a 
certain remedy for this destructive parasite. 
We go over the beds about three times a-week 
with a small brush and some of the insecticide, 
and apply it where any trace of the pest is dis¬ 
covered. A bed of five hundred plants can be 
gone over in this way in less than half an hour. 
The insect is very persistent in its attacks. 
When the Sprouts are formed, the operation 
will be more difficult. I would advise any reader 
who has a bed of this useful vegetable to 
examine the plants without delay to see if the 
pest has obtained a footing there.—L. C. K., 
Newport , /. W. 

18040.— Tomatoes and Cucumbers in 
towns. —By no means should the attempt be 
made to grow these together. The conditions 
calculated to meet the requirements of each 
differ so widely that failure would almost cer¬ 
tainly result. Either may be grown fairly well 
in a town greenhouse, but not both together, 
and in no case should pots be employed. If 
Cucumbers are decided upon, obtain strong 
plants of Telegraph, or Borne other hardy, 
free-bearing variety, in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
and plant them out in mounds of turfy loam, 
with a third of half-decayed manure, some time 
in April. I do not think it is wise to commence 
earlier in towns. If the house is not heated so 
that a temperature of at least 65 degs. to 
70 degs. can be maintained at night, defer plant¬ 
ing till May. Put a little shade just over 
the plants only, at first; keep the house 
close, and syringe the plants, and, indeed, 
the whole of the interior of the house as 
often as may be necessary to keep up a 
constantly humid-growing atmosphere ; dryness 
is fatal. Pinch tne points out of the plants 
just before they reach the trellis, and, when 
sufficiently advanced, repeat the operation; 
this will induce side-Bhoots, which must be 
again pinched one joint beyond the fruit, and so 
on until the house is full. Very little air will 
be needed, and this should be chiefly given on 
tropical days and sultry nights. Deluge the 
house with water, morning and evening, in hot 
weather. When the roots appear through the 
soil first afforded, add more, and water with 
guano and soot-water, and liquid stable manure, 
alternately, when the plants are in full bearing. 
Tomatoes should be planted early—in March, 
or even February—with a little warmth. Give 
air more or less from the first, and, though they 
should be kept moist, they must be much drier 
than Cucumbers. Keep the plants (15 inches 
to 18 inches apart) to a single stem, pinching 
out all side shoots persistently, and cutting 
away half of each leaf when strong. Ventilate 
freely, top and bottom, in fine weather, and, 
when in full bearing, afford plenty of stimulating 
liquid. Cut all fruits directly they show signs 
of colouring, and ripen on sunny snelf. Excel¬ 
sior, Trophy, and Conqueror are fine sorts.— 
B. C. R. 


BBSS. 

Bee-keeping in towns.—“J.” ^ bis 

letter on p. 358, says he does not believe. in 
the “ old woman’s tale,” that bees will not sting 
unless molested. I beg to inform him that it 
is no old woman’s tale, but a fact. Within a 
radius of a mile from where I live there are 
130 hives, the average number of bees in each 
of which is 25,000. There is a population of 
2,200 people, and we do not hear one word of 
complaint from the inhabitants. I have at the 
present moment six strong colonies within 12 
yards of my door ; there are two houses in the 
Bame yard, and no less than ten children playing 
in and out all day long; there is only a wire 
fence 2 feet high, and yet I have never had 
a single word of complaint. In the Bame dis¬ 
trict, we have a school with playground adjoin¬ 
ing an apiary of 37 hives, and do not hear of any 
complaint respecting the ferocious conduct of 
the bees, simply because the children know 
very well that, if they do not annoy the bees, 
they are in perfect safety. We have a tennis 
club of about fifty memberit, which is used every 
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day In the summer months by both ladies and in special cases, it might be edible, if great branches. The main bearing rods should not be 
gentlemen, and at the entrance there is an care were taken, but when the enormous nearer than 2 feet, as there is nothing gained by 
apiary of six hives, which the members have to 1 extent of the earth’s surface, in large countries 1 crowding. The best Vines for open-air culture 
pass quite close to. I might mention several much better adapted to the culture of the Vine are White Muscadine and White Sweetwater, 
other cases of a like nature, but I think the above than ours, is considered, it is surprising that Black Burgundy and Black Esperione.—H. 
should b 3 sufficient to convince any reasonable anybody should be so unwise as to recommend American Blackberry culture, 
person of “ J.V* mistake.— Wm. Richmond, people to think, of growing their own Grapes have read with interest the different notes on the 
Garforth , Leeds. 


American Blackberry culture. — I 

# y - ~ave read with interest the different notes on the 

out-of-doors. This kind of advice does harm, be- culture of the Blackberry, and I am sorry to say 

- cause it encourages ignorant people to make futile that we have not been successful in growing this 

jpT>TjIT experiments, whereas there is plenty of work.to fruit. I have several plants of the American 

—— " ba done in improving the culture of the. fruits Parsley - leave 1 Blackberry, one trained on a 

DAMSONS AND BULLA.CE3. 8 row 118 an ^ are suited to 80U th wall, and others on an iron espalier, in a 

_ ...... . our climate. warm garden, but although there is an abundant 

ESS ^TJ^forTIlthLgrkrgelTg-wa fn Planting Grape yines on a garden Z71 ZTZl ““c™Tu'i* Zl 

Kent, and in some other fruit-growing counties, wall,—I intend planting Borne Grape Vm ® 8 reason ?_]u KRWIrKSHIR|r 
they are almost unknown in others. Never- during the autumn along my garden wall,! ’ 

theless, thev are a far more remunerative crop which has a southerly aspect of about 20 yards, i , IfingllSIl Blackberries* 1 found growing 

than many so-called choice fruit.; for. !!?. a . .' ane .' ft few da >’ 8 a «°- » ome dump, of 


however plentiful Plums may be, and 
even when they are a drug in the 
market, as they have been this year, 
late-keeping DamBons and Bullaces 
are sure to Bell readily, not only be¬ 
cause they come in at a time when 
there is little variety from which to 
choose, but because they have a dis¬ 
tinct flavour that renders them es- 

f ecial favourites for culinary purposes. 

n this locality, one may go miles and 
not see a Damron or Bullace-tree, and 
the impression is that they will not 
grow. That, however, is a mistake, 
for a quantity of young trees which 
I have planted within the last three 
years grow just as well as they do in 
Kent. Another drawback to the more 
extensive cultivation of these useful 
fruits is that new and improved varie¬ 
ties are but little known beyond the 
nurket gardens in which they are 
specialty. 

Kentish 
fruit culture 



Red Ca*chfly (Silene pendula ruberrima fl pi.). (See p 410 ) 

made a I and a westerly one of about 30 yards ; height of 
wall, about 7 feet. Which way would you 


Blackberries which seem to me superior to the 
common variety. The fruit is larger and 
earlier than others, and some jam which has 
been made from it is delicious, possessing the 
characteristic Blackberry flavour, combined 
with a pleasant acidity, like that of Red 
Currant, and without the flatness usual in 
Blackberry jam. It seems likely that the culti¬ 
vation of selected English varieties of the 
Blackberry may lead to useful results. I send 
a spray of the bsrries (probably “off flavour, ’ 
as they were picked on Saturday), also a couple 
of photographs of sprays. The crop on the 
bushes was very large.— Alfred Watkins, 
Hereford. We thank Mr. Watkins for the 

photos and berries. The latter , however , did 
not arrive in an eatable condition. —Ed. 

Outdoor Peaches in Yorkshire —I 

have often read and heard people say that really 
good Peaches cannot be grown on an open wall 
so far north as this. I Bend you a specimen of the 
Rivers’ Early Alfred so grown, and shall be glad 


_ _ _ _ of your opinion of it. I am sorry it is not one 

Damsons— Anyone interested in ! advise me to have the Vines trained—vertically | of the largest and finest we have had. The 
could not do better at this time of or horizontally, or is it a matter of indifference ? largest and finest were, as a matter of course. 


year, when the gathering of these fruits is being Please give me the names of two Vines of both 
carried on, than to pay a visit to some of the black and white Grapes most suitable for out- 
large fruit farms around Maidstone, and see the door cultivation for my wall ? The border for 
way in which these fruits are treated. It is planting is 4 feet wide, and consists of. good 
quite true that they bear good crops as hedge- light mould, about 3 feet in depth, resting on 
row trees, but in Kentish gardens they are set gravel. If the soil is thoroughly enriched with 
out in regular rows like Apple or Pear-trees, decomposed stable manure, will it obviate the 
and carefully pruned, manured, and otherwise necessity of having the ground removed and a 
well attended to. Only the best varieties are 
planted, and a glance at the crops that they 
bear would surprise those who have seen only 
Damson-trees starved in the ordinary way. It 
is impossible for any kind of tree to continue 
bearing heavy crops year after year if it gets 
nothing to feed upon. The standard or half 
standard is the form of tree most popular in 
market-gardens, but in orchards on Grass the 
full-height standard is necessary in order to 
keep the fruit-bearing branches out of the reach 
of cattle. Pruning consists in cutting back in 
winter all the strong shoots to about half their 
length, and, thus treated, they throw out a 
thicket of small spray, the fruit on which lets 
so thickly, as to look when ripe more like 
bunches of Grapes than clusters of Damsons. 

As to varieties, I may safely say that the 
Farleigh or Crittenden Damson is more exten¬ 
sively planted than all other kinds put together ; 
it not only bears more regularly, but carries 
heavier crops than any other kind. There is no 
picking of single fruits here and there in its 
case ; the gatherer strips them off by handfuls 
at a time —fine fruit covered with a beautiful 
bloom. The Cheshire or Prune Damson is a 
large fruit and good for a late kind, but it does 
not crop like the variety just named. Newer Catehfly Silene pendula compacts nana rosea). (See p. 410.) 



kinds, such as Bradley’s King of Damsons and 


gathered first and eaten, but it is a fine average 
specimen. I should like everybody who has a 
south wall to grow Rivers’ Early Alfred Peach. 
It is a sure cropper, and ripens well. To those 
who feel inclined to try it, I would give this 
advice : Plant it carefully, mulch well with a 
mixture of horse and cow manure, twice a year, 
if your garden should happen to have a gravel 
subsoil; and when your tree is in bloom, 
and the sun is shining, touch every flower 
lightly with a camel s-hair brush. Such is 
now my own practice, and I have no cause 
to say it is wrong.— Elizabeth Ishkrwood 
Williamson, Ripon. The Peach did 
not trarvel well, and was somesohat crushed 
and decayed , but it was evidently a well- 
grown specimen. —Ed. 

18017.—Vine without fire-heat.— 
There is no more difficulty in growing 
Grapf s under glass without fire-heat than 
with it—nay, there is even less difficulty, 
because there is no bother about the fire, 
which is so apt to prove a stumbling- 
block to the inexperienced. But, of course, 
there cannot be any forcing without 
artificial heat, and the choice of plants 
should be limited to some of the hardier 
kinds, such as Black Hamburgh, Black 
Prince, Royal Muscadine, Early White 
Malvasia, &c. I should hesitate about 
Muscats of any sort. In a cool vinery, 
properly managed, the crop of Grapes 
should be ripening about the present time of 
the year. I have such a house, in which 
the ventilators are never shut. I have this 
season cut all the Royal Muscadines, which 
were perfectly ripe, and Black Hamburghs 


the Frogmore Damson, although apparently ex-1 proper border made? I do not care to go to and Black Princes are now being gathered, 
cellent, need further trial before they can be the expense, if it can be avoided.—T. J. F., I equally well ripened.—J. M South Hants. 

\ Bedford. # * # Trench the ground over now 


recommended for general culture. 


Maiden’s Blush Rose. — I have 


Of Bullaces, Shepherd’s is a large-fruited and mix some good manure with it. After the _ 

kind, which, under good culture, is hardly I Vines are planted feed with rich mulchings and been reading through the back numbers of 

recognised as a Bullace. Of this kind I have artificial manure. To cover the walls quickly, I Gardening, and find that several correspon* 

seen very heavy crops in Kentish orchards, 1 plant at first 6 feet apart. Every alternate plant dents asked where the Maiden’s Blush Rose 
and when well cared for they are sometimes can be taken out afterwards if desired. As soon 1 could be procured. This spring, when selecting 

as planted, cut the Vines down to 12 inches or some plants in a garden, I came on several ot 

j 15 inches from the ground ; train up two rods this Rose. I was so glad to find a friend of my 

the first season, or more if the Vines are strong ^ childhood that I secured what I require, but 


even more remunerative than Green Gages. 

Hampshire. 


The Vin© question. —We are sorry to see and show an inclination to grow. Cut back there are plenty left. The address is— Mr. T. A. 
Mr. Harrison Weir encouraging people to plant to ripe wood, and train the two main branches i Niel, 5, Clairvale-street, Jersey.—I. M. S. 


: encouraging 4 _ jr ._ p ___ 

the Vine out in the open air in England. The horizontally till the limit of space has been 
Vine grows in the open air in England only as a reached, then take them up vertically, and fill 
handsome plant, but not in one case out of five j in the centre of the plant with vertically trained 


hundred is the fruit jvqrth gathering, fl 
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No doubt, shoots, springing from the main horizontal 


Toads.—Can any reader inform me if toads kept in a 
cage, in a warm place, in a dwelling-house, become torpid 
during winter, and, if so, when, and for how long ? If not, 
would they become torpid if I kept the cage in a cold place 
Should the cage be kept damp while they are torpid ? -E. P. 

Origiral fro-m 
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ROSB& 

Boses in south-east Lancashire.— 
I read Gardening, and notice that little space 
to devoted to the Rose question in the north. 
We frequently see lists of Roses for outside 
work, including Tea and other tender varieties, 
but no mention is made of the district for which 

n are suitable. 1 have a small collection, 
s during the last seven years, of about 
500 plants, and from the experience gained 
during this period, I venture to compile the 
following list of those which are nearly certain 
to give satisfaction—say, within ten miles of 
Manchester. Roses worked on the Brier stock have 
succeeded the best here. Such old favourites as 
the following have my recommendation: Hybrid 
Perpetuals—Abbe Bramerel, Abel Grand, Boule 
de Neige, Centifolia rosea, Captain Christy, 
Com tease de Serenye, Countess of Oxford, 
vienne Lamy, Dupuy Jamain, Edward 
Morren, General Jacqueminot, Jean Cherpin, 
La France, Louis Van Houtte, Mdme. Hippo- 
lyte J amain, Mdme. Clemence Joigneaux, 
Mdme. la Baronne de Rothschild, Mdlle. Bon- 
xtaire, Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier, Marie Baumann, 
Mins Hassard, M. Etienne Levet, Paul 
Neyron, and Prince Camille de Rohan. A. K. 
Williams has not been a bucccbs with me; 
Merveille de Lyon bids fair to be as useful as 
its parent. Baroness de Rothschild. Of other 
varieties, Gloire de Dijon growB vigorously and 
blooms freely. Cheshunt Hybrid is good; so, 
also, are Souvenir de la Malmaison, Mdme. 
Isaac Pereire, and Mrs. Bosanquet.—J. H. A. 

17969.—Standard Roses in London.— 

It is a painful task to have to damp the rising 
hopes of anyone, least of all of an enterprising 
horticulturist, but the only advice I can honestly 
give to anyone thinking of planting standard 
Roses in town gardens is—“Don’t.” I have tried 
it so often, and in so many ways, and always 
with the same result—viz., disappointment and 
failure. Even if, as the result of the greatest 
care, a few fairly good blooms are obtained the 
first summer, after that the plants dwindle and 
die, in spite of all that is done to preserve them. 
If any Rose culture can be succe sful it is that 
of dwarf examples of such varieties as Gloire 
de Dijon, John Hopper, Magna Charta, Victor 
Verdier, Baroness Rothschild, and Aim4e Vibert. 
These should either be worked on the seedling 
Brier, er be on their own roots. Standards are 
utterly useless in a smoky atmosphere, and what 
vigour they may possess when planted is ex¬ 
hausted directly* It will be found far more 
satisfactory to spend time and money on some¬ 
thing that will give a fair return for expenditure. 
—B. C. R. 

POULTRY. 

17878.— Prolific ducks.— The statements 
of “ M.” and **R. Brown,” in recent numbers 
of Gardening, as to the excellent laying quali¬ 
ties of their ducks, dearly show that, with care¬ 
ful breeding and proper treatment, it is possible 
to obtain ducks which shall lay nearly all the 
year round. Setting aside exhibitors, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly rare to meet with any duck-breeder 
who pays much attention to mating his birds, 
and still more rare to find those who attend to 
the wants of their ducks at other seasons of the 
year. It would be hard to find more satisfactory 
results than those recorded by Mr. Brown, and 
I, for one, should be pleased to know how he 
feeds his birds, and also to have any other hints 
connected with their management that it may be 
iu his power to give. Many breeders, I feel 
sure, would be glad to obtain the same infor¬ 
mation. — Doulting. 

18112.—Cochins and Hamburgha— 

The cochin cock should weigh from eleven pounds 
to fifteen pounds; the comb should be single, 
upright, and not large ; the neck, short, thick, 
and full; hackles flowing over shoulders and 
back; back broad; chest prominent; the 
saddle should rise up at once from base of neck, 
and also gradually rise towards tail; legs short. 
Wide apart, and well feathered ; the hocks well 
covered with soft curling feathers and abundant 
fluff; the carriage stately, quiet, and slow. The 
hen weighs from seven pounds to eleven pounds, 
her body is deep and wide ; the neck bends for¬ 
ward, and the hindquarters are carried high; 
the saddle must be raised so that the feathers 
form a kind of cuehionfa&d the fluff dmrt be 
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abundant; the tail is very short. As regards 
colour, the beak is a rich yellow; the comb, face, 
ears, and wattles are a brilliant red ; legs, bright 

J rellow ; the feathering may be of any shade— 
emon-buff, light-buff, or cinnamon—but all ia 
a pen must correspond, and there should be no 
mottled appearance ; the head, hackle, back, 
shoulders, wings, and saddle are of a deeper 
shade of lemon-colour, gold-orange, or cinna¬ 
mon ; the tail is darker, but black feathers are 
objectionable. Silver - spangled Hamburghs 
should have a smart, lively, and graceful 
appearance; rose comb, tapering to a spike, 
pointing backwards ; deaf-ear, flat and white ; 
wattles, neat ; neck, long and arched ; full 
hackles ; large wings, neatly tucked up ; breast, 
full and forward; tail, very full; curved 
sickles ; legs, lead colour, free from feathering. 
The ground colour of the plumage is pure silver 
white, each feather being heavily spangled with 
rich round marks of black. Single or lopping 
combs, red lobes, legs anything except leaden- 
coloured, and irregularity of spangling will dis¬ 
qualify. If “ W. S.” wants a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the points of either breed, he cannot do 
better than visit some of our largest shows, and 
carefully inspect the prize-winners in the 
several classes. He should further remember 
that it is not the rule to breed spangled Ham¬ 
burghs from prize-winning stock on both sides, 
for such birds fail to transmit their perfect 
feathering to their offspring.— Doulting. 

18111.— Cutting hens* wings.— Cutting 
the wings of hens will have no injurious effect 
upon their laying. But why cut them at all ? 
If the birds are of the lighter breeds, and 
cannot be easily kept within bounds, they 
should be exchanged for some of another 
variety, which will have no wish to go far from 
home. Cutting the wings means disfiguring 
the birds. Even if the flying varieties of 
poultry are preferred to all others, the enquirer 
must lose half the pleasure in being compelled 
to look on mutilated specimens.— Doulting. 

18006.— Plymouth Bock fowla— The 
following is the standard drawn up by the 
Plymouth Rock Club for judging this breed of 
fowls : * General characteristics—Cock : Size, 
large; Comb—Single, medium size, straight, 
witn well-defined serrations. Beak—Thick and 
strong. Head—Medium, and carried we l up. 
Eye—Large, bright, and clear. Ear-lobe—Well- 
developed and pendent. Wattles — Rather 
long, neatly-rounaed, and large. Body—Large, 
square, and compact. Back—Broad and short. 
Wings—Medium-sized, carried well up, bow and 
tip covered by breast and saddle feathers. 
Legs—Rather long, stout, and bony, wide apart, 
ana perfectly free from feathers. Feet—Four¬ 
toed, stout, and strong. Tail—Like that of a 
cochin, but smaller. Thighs—Large and strong. 
Carriage and appearance—Upright, noble, and 
grand. Hen : Comb—Same as cock, but small. 
Beak, head, eye, ear-lobe, wattles, neck, and 
breast—Same as cock. Back—Broad ; neck 

feathers flowing well over the shoulders. 
Wings, legs, toes, and carriage—Same as cook 
Tail—Small, upright, and rather pointed. 
Thighs—Large, and well covered with fluffy 
feathers. Plumage—Same as cock. Colour- 
Cock and hen: Comb, ear-lobe, and wattles— 
Brilliant red. Beak and legs—Bright yellow. 
Plumage — Cuckoo - feathered — viz., ground¬ 
colour, ashy-grey, banded with black, tne two 
colours blending into each other, the shafts of 
the feathers corresponding with the bands, 
presenting, upon the whole, a perfect and even, 
alternate, clear, dappling of pure light-grey and 
black, and the plumage free from red, black, 
white, or yellow feathers. Disqualifications : 
Legs feathered, or any colour but yellow ; rose 
combs; red, white, or black feathers; white 
lobe: any deformity.” From the foregoing, 
“Jumbo” will be able to judge whether his 
birds are of pure breed or not. Being a new 
variety, Plymouth Rocks are more likely to 
sport than many others.— Doulting. 

BIRDS. 

18573 -Bull-finches.—I shall be glad to know what 
is the proper food for bull-flnches ; also what is the beet 
method of teaching them to pipe.—T om. 

18114.—Doyea—F. E. D. Green can get a pair of dovee 
for tis. or 7s. I have a wicker cage, 22 inches bv 14 inches, 
together with two dishes for f >od: it cost 12s 6J. He 
should get a drawer in the bottom cf his cage. I feed my 
doves on Hemp and Canary seed (cost, 8d. per lb.) They 
will be very healthy if given plenty of fresh water and 


eaod—T ots. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Vegetable Marrow Ginger.— Much 
has been written in Gardening about “Vege¬ 
table Marrows,” and perhaps the following may 
not be unacceptable : The other day I had to 
tea a friend who, of various dishes, preferred 
what she termed the “ Preserved Ginger,” as 
she was so fond of it. When told it was Mar 
row, she was astonished, and remarked that the 
only difference she discovered in the flavour was 
that it was not quite so hot as some Ginger she 
had eaten. (This, however, was because I had 
taken out the Ginger and Cayenne before it was 
quite finished.) Same readers may like to 
make this preparation of Vegetable Marrow, 
and the following is the recipe, in accordance 
with which I made some a fortnight ago: Peel 
and cut the Marrow into square pieces about 
an inch thick. To four pounds Marrow add 
four pounds lump sugar, the juice and peel (cut 
very thin) of two Lemons, one and a-half ounces 
of whole brown Ginger, well bruised, a tea- 
spoonful of Cayenne pods, and half- a-pint of water. 
Tie the Cayenne, Ginger, and Lemon-peel in 
good muslin, and boil all well together till the 
Marrow is clear; this will take one and a-half 
or two hours. If to be kept, add a glass of 
spirits. The Marrow should be young. — 
M. E. P. 

17958.— Making Damson wine.— To 
20 quarts Damsons take 17 gallons of water, 
just cover the Damsons with as much of the 
water as is necessary, and let them stand four 
or five days ; then squeeze the Damsons out into 
the rest of the water, letting them stand again 
as before, and again squeeze thoroughly ; then, 
to every gallon of the liquor, mixed all 
together, add 3£ lb. of sugar. When it is all 
dissolved, put it into a cask, reserving some, 
however, to fill it np with, as a good deal will 
work out and must not be returned into the 
cask. When it has finished fermenting, add 
some French brandy (proportion, 1 quart of 
brandy to 4 quarts or 5 quarts of wine) and bitter 
Almonds, or the kernels of the Damsons. Let 
it stand in the cask for six months, then rack it 
off, clean out and dry the cask, put it in again, 
and let it stand eight months more, when bottle 
it for use.—M. E. P. 

18274.—Home-brewed ale.— Will Mias Giiargs, or 
any other reader, kindly tell ms howto make home-brewed 
ale ?— Honkydew. 


Geraniums in soap-water.— 44 R. K., 

Dublin,” sends us the following extract from an 
old paper, and asks the opinion of readers of 
Gardening on the question : “A beautiful and 
easily-attained show of foliage may be had by 
following this simple plan—Take a few branches 
from strong and healthy Geraniums just before 
winter sets in, and immerse them in soap water ; 
they will, after drooping for a few days, shed 
their leaves, put forth fresh oneB, and continue 
in the finest vigour all the winter. By placing 
a number of bottles, thus filled, in a flower- 
basket, with Moss to conceal the bottles, a show 
of foliage will be secured for the winter, and, 
with a good arrangement of colours, it will look 
very gay. They require no fresh water.” Jf 
any reader has tried this plan, and found it 
successful, “ R. K.” would be glad to know 
how the soap-water should be prepared, and 
whether it would be well to add charcoal to it. 

17806.— Grass-grown walks.— I have a 
courtyard paved with irregular pieces of stono 
set up edgeways. It has now a plentiful crop 
of Grans and weeds, which I have in vain 
endeavoured to eradicate. I intend trying the 
recipe mentioned on page 379. but, before doing 
so, should be much obliged if “ F. Cooke ’’could 
give me more definite instructions as to the 
proportions of the muriatic acid and water. I 
regret to say I do not quite understand “ diluted 
with water according to the specific gravity of 
the acid.”— Henry Pook. 

18045.— Earwigs. —To protect Dahlias from 
earwigs, dip a piece of wool or cotton in oil, and 
tie it round the stalk, about a foot from 
the earth. The stakes which you will put into 
the ground to support your plants must also be 
surrounded by the oiled cotton or wool, or the 
insects will climb up them to the blossoms and 
tender tops of the stems. Insects may be pre¬ 
vented from climbing up stakes, trees, Ac., by 
encircling them with a broad ring of tar, which 
should be renewed as often as may be necessary. 
(From “EnquireWithin”).— Celeb et Audax. 
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CUT FLOWERS. 

RICHARD END’S, 

UPPER NORWOOD, LONDON, 

Price List for October. 


Arum Lilies 

Asters (white or mixed).. 
. Bouvardias, white or red 


. 7s. per dot., each 
. .. per bunch 


s. d. 
0 8 
0 6 


per bunch 1 0 


Camellias, white.7k per doz, each 0 

Cyclamen.per bunch 0 9 

Carnations, Miss Jolliffe .per dozen 1 6 

Chrysanthemums, white .p *r bunch 1 0 

Chrysanthemums,yellow, re 1.per bunch * 

Dahlias .. .. per bunch 

Eucharis .7s. rer doz., each 

Forget-me-not .per bunch 

Fuchsias.per buoch 

Ferns, Maiden hair .. .. 8s. per doz., per bunch 

Ferns, French .. .. Is. 6d. per doz.. per bunch 

Gardenias.5s. per doz . each 

Geraniums, white or seal let.per bunch 

Iwy, red .2s. per doz, p -r buoch 

Lues, white.perdozen 

Myrtle .per hunch 

Marguerites, white, yeliow.per bunch 

Neapolitan Violets, light blue .. .. per bunch , . 

.. 2s., 4s, 6a , f mail box. 


per bunch 0 
per bunch 1 
per head 0 
per dozen 1 


Orange Blossom .. 

Primula, single or double 

Pelargoniums . 

Pampas, Large Canadian 
Roses, red, cream pink, or mixo 1 
Rores, white, yellow .. .. per dozen. 2s , as , 4 0 

Roses, If * redial Niels. p_r dozen, 6s., 8 ‘ 

Stephauotis.per truss 0 

Tuberoses.per dozen 1 0 

Violets . 123. per gross, per dozen 1 3 

Wire reels, 2d. and 9d. each. Wreaths and Crosses from 
7s. 6d. Bouquets from 5s. Catalogue! on application. 
Carriage 6d. fsr orders under 10s. All orders should arrive 
by 10 p m. to ensure despatch by first poet and early trains 
the following morning. 

_Testimonia ls from florists ia all parts of England._ 

"1TOVELTY.—The rare hardy CACTUSTl&r 

-Ls open air. window, or greenhouse: large golden-yellow 
flowers, Is. 3d.; 2 for 2s., free.—J. CORN HILL, Byfleet, 


"PULES, good and cheap.—Hyacinths, named, 
" 50varieties, 3d. each; Crocus, any colour, Is. per 100: 
Is. 6d., post free ; 300, free, 3s 6d.; Tulips, 20 varieties, 4s. 100; 
nost free, 5s ; Narcissus and Gladiolus, Is. dozen; Is. 6d. free; 
Dielytraspect’bilis and Spinel japonic*, 2s. doz.; Its. per 100; 
Lilium c&ndidum and lancifolium. 34d. each; Bnowdron-. 
2a. 3d. per 100.-W. CULLINGFORD, Forest-gate, E. 


"DENNY PLANTS. — Geraniums, Fuchsias, 

, Begonias, Primulas, Veronicas, Pentstemons. and others, 
Is. worth, free; 38 rooted plants, of various kinds, 2s., free; 
36 UDrooted cuttings. Is , free; Carnation slipptngs, various, 
Is. dozen, free; Early York, Rainham, Defiance, and Red 
Cabbage plants, and Lettuce plants, all Is. 100, free — 
T. SO A ME , Nelson-stree t, Norwich 

rjALCEOLARIAS for SFRING^BLOOMING. 

—Bulba, grand premier prize strain, moBt beautifully 
spotted, strong plants, Is. 6d. per doz., carriage free — 
SAMUE L SHEPPER8QN, Florist. Prospect Hous e. Belner. 

rPUBEROSES.—Splendid African Tuberoses, 
„ at 2* per doz ; must sell to cover advance.—WALTON 
Castle-Northwich, Cheshire. 


pHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION for 

'A Winter and Snrinir FlnwArinc —(Lwl tiun. . c 


4 Marguerites, 4Cyclamen, for 3s. 6d.; double quantity, 
6 s., free.—CRANE A CLARK E, Haddenham, Cambs. 

pALCEOLARIAS.—Daniels* and Simpson's 

Y unrivalled strains of grandly spotted flowers, Btrong, trans¬ 
planted plants, Is. 6d. doz.; larger, 2s. fid. doz. Cinerarias, 
unsurPa«f d strains. Is 3d. doz., free -CRANE 4 CLARKE, 
Hilloide Nursery, Haddenham, Cambs. 


7 000 PRIMULAS of the best strains pro- 
curable, mixed colours, Is. 3d. doz.; 50for4s. 6d 

£ tr 2r ng Ji r0 ? 8ing ^ e ^ doz -i free - 

—CRANE & CLARKE. Haddenham, Cambs. 


Q 000 BOUVARDIAS, beet aorta, auoh aa 

Str* . P- Garfield, A. Neuner, Dazz’er, Klegans. and 
Victor Lera line, new doublo scarlet. Bouvardias are highly 
esteemed for their fragrant, beautiful, and useful flowers, 
3s. 3d. doz. Anthem s tinctoria. fine hardy sulphur MargiiPr- 
ite, flneforcutflow e rs, free, 3s. doz.—CRANE 4 CLARKE, 
Haddenham. CarnM. 


5 000 CARNATIONS for borders, mixed, 
Yj Vy Y Vy White, pink, purple, striped, and crimson, the 
atter colour predominating. Well-rootid plants, not seedlings 
although unearned. 3s. 3d. doz; leading named sorts. 4s doz* 
Hydra nee \ grandiflora, strong, from single pots, 2 for Is 3d’ 
BouvardiM, best Borts. bushy, from single pots, to include 
new double, 4s. doz., free.—CRANE & CLARKE, Hadden¬ 
ham,Cam be. 


TJUTCH BULBS. — Choicest and cheapest, 

' U , Special Collections direct from the growers. Catalogue 
post free. J. F. JANSEN, Sole Agent, lo, Water-lane, Great 
Tower-street, London, E.O. Post Oflioe Order to be accom¬ 
panied with order. 

O 4 FIRST PRIZES, Gold Medal 1885 86 , 

tfj Leading Shown in England. 1 doz. exhibition varieties, 
3s., 4s., 6s., to include 86 vars.: cutting*. 1«., 2s. per doz Cata- 
ogues free.—A BAILE Y & SON, Southwick. Sunderland. 


SHOW CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, 5 s. ; 

It w 0n ^ r : 93 - O for 5s.; Feed lings, 

Is. 3d.; Double Pyrethrums, 3s. 6d. P»nsy, &r.. cutting, ar 
previously offered at Is. per do*., all froe.—CRAMB. Dun¬ 
blane. ’ 


"DOR SALE.—A BARGAIN.—A small Fruit 

aw ?°[, be , ari “« Standard and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrub! Valuable land in fine situation.—For description, Ac. 
apply to M r. J. OARLK88, Solicitor, Hereford. 


fJRYSTAL PALACE GREAT AUTUMN 

yFRUFT SHOW, Oct. 6th. 7tb, 8 th, and 9th. For 

?u h p5, U 'S' n f n ’,,U^Wa 1 ^e MR - W - ^ 


Digitized by 


■v Google 


BULBS I CHEAP AND GOOD I 

"PARLY White Roman Hyacinths, Is. 9d. per 

AJ dozen. Early Paper-white Narcissus, Is. 3d. per dozen. 
Hyacinths, finest named, for pots or glasses, from 3s. 

dozen; Hyacinths, 2nd sixe, named, in 12 fine varieties 7s._ 

per dozen; ditto, cheap mixed. Is. 6d. per dozen; 10s. per 100. 
Tulipe, mixed, single or double, 6d per dozen; 3e. ed. per 100. 
Crocus, splendid mixed, Is. 3d. per 100; separate colours, 
1* fid. per 1' 0 NarciMus poetious, 4d per dozen ; 2s. 6d. per 
100. Polyanthus Narcirsus, choice mixed, Is. per dozen; 7s 
per 100. Scilla nibirica, 6d. per dozen : 3e. 6d. per 100. Snow- 
drops, 2s. 3d. p?r 100; 4d. per dozen. For other Bulls see 
Catalogue, post free. Cash with order. All carriage free. 
JOHN HISCOCK, 

1074, Qneen’s-road, Peokham, London, 8.1. 


DEACHEY’S SWEET VIOLETS.—Finest 

collection in England. Grand plants now ready for 
planting, specially prepared for autumn and winter blooming. 
Oomte Brazza, the magnificent new double white Neapolitan, 
moet charming and sweet, 4s. fid. per dozen; good plants, 9s. 
per dozen dumps. New York, double, rich violet, with red 
eye, earliest and most constant bloomer; De Parme, lovely 
double lavender, extra large and sweet; fine old Neapolitan, 
pale double lilao, very sweet; Marie Louise, Belle de 
Obatenav, double red Russian, all 3s. 6d. dozen, good plants; 
If. 6d. dozen fine dumps for pot! and frames. The best 
Angles are Victoria Regina, Czar, argentueflora, Single 
Neapolitan, Russian, White Devonshire, all 2s fid. dozen, 
9ne plants; Gs. dozen large dumps. Catalogue of 30 best 
varieties (see front p we), 4d.—Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 


DEACHEY’S PRIZE ROSES.—Collections of 

^ strong Plants that have bloomed splendidly this season. 
Twelve weU-tried favourites, sure to please—such as Alfred 
Oolomb, Baroness Rothschild, Boule de Neige, Duke of 
Edinburgh, 7s. 6d. Twelve extra ohoice and new, including 
Sierveille de Lyon (grandest white), Ulxick Brunner (splendid 
oarmine), Mde. Gabriel Luizet (lovely rosy-peach), ana others 
equally good, 10s. 6d. Fifty splendid Roses, aU different, 
*».: 100 f.»r 50s. Delivered free for cash only. Order now.— 
ft. W. BEACHEY, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 


"PEACHEY'S GIANT LILIES OF THE 

A* VALLEY.—True Berlin variety, specially prepared for 
early blooming, quite hardy, Is. 3d. dozen, 8s 100 Lovely 
double white Narcissus, 9d. dozen, 5e. 3d. 100. White Gladiolus 
‘Bride,” for forcing, 2s. dozen, delivered.—Kingsktrswell, 
Devonshire. 

PEACHEYS GIANT POLYANTHUS^ 

** Magnificent strain, white, yellow, orange, crimson, ma¬ 
roon. laced Hose-in hose, fine plants, just ready to bloom, 
2s. fid dozen ; extra clumoe, 5a. dozen. Choice Hybrid Prim¬ 
roses. beautiful colours. 3«. 6d. dozen, delivered. Fresh Seed, 
each colour separate, or all mixed, la. packtk—Apply, Mr. 
R. W, BE A C HEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 


AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSE GUIDE, 7 d„ 

f* /re®. The best and most practical little work ever written. 
By Its aid amateurs should have gay greenhouses at all 
seasons. Everyone who reads is charmed. Notes on soil, 
p otting, watering. Ac.—MOBLEY 4 CO., Preston . 


C3PRAY of double white, wax-like Tuberose, 
^ bloom will scent house, 3 blooming-sized roots, Is. 3d., 
free, with cultural directions. T.!ii«a n,« *i,„ mM > 

fashionable,and sweet-scented si 
hardy. 30 bulba Is Id., free. " 


spring flowers grown, perfectly 
MOBLEY & CO., Preston. 


PARLOUR PALM (Aspidistra lurida), the 

A best room plant grown, stands gas, pUnt. with two or 
three leaves. Is. 6d., free. Rare Japanese climbing Fern, 
almost hardy, plant. Is., free Lovely variegated Fern, 
Pteris alba, 2 plan ts , Is., free.—M ORLEY 4 Co , Preston. 

THE Ever-flowering BEGONIA (Semper- 

A florens) 2 plants, Ib. p free; blooms in winter. LapagerH 
rosea is the most charming, almost hardy, pink wax-like 
flower an amateur can grow, small plant.lB. 4d., free; pro- 
duces long, bcM-s haped flower*—MORLEY 4 Co., Preston. 

PLANT NOW for charming, hardy, brilliant 
A flowers.—ANEMONES produce quantities of bloom in 
open ground, capital for cutiing, last a long time. 50 roots. 
Is. 7d., fr ee —MOR L EY 4 CO., Preston. _ 

C3TOCK LIMITED. — Sweet-scented winter- 

^ flowering He iotrope, Petasites fragrans, perfectly hardy, 
spreads rapidly, blooms in depth of winter, 3 plante. with 
foliage cut off, Is. 2d , free. Geum coccinea, rivals a scarlet 
Geramum, producing abundance of soarlet bloom in open 

f round, perfeo'ly harJy, 6 plants, Is., free.—MORLEY A CO , 
‘reston. 


T AST OFFER.—Ever-flowering Primula ot- 

conica, blooms in winter, plant, Is., free. White sweet- 
soented Nicotians aflinis, rivals a Steph&notis for an amateur's 
greenhouse, 4 plants. Is., free; 2 plants, winter-blooming, 
yellow-flowered Celsia, la. free. Winter-blooming Cyclamen. 
4 go od t ub ers. Is . fre e.—MORLEY & CO., Prest on. 

pLEMATIS TRAVELLER’S JOY, or OLD 

MAN’S BEAR® (see illustration last week’s Garden¬ 
ing), 4 good plants, Is. 4d., free. A wonderfully quick grow- 
ing climber, covers uely w 11s, arches, or arbours, rnpidly. 
White sweet-soented Clematis Flam inula ia equally char/niog 
3 small plants, Is 4d.. free.—MORLEY 4 CO., Preston. 


TIARTLAND’S IRISH DAFFODILS.—No 

finer climate for harvesting. Bulbs all grown in 
maiden loam under personal observation. His "Original 
Little Booke of Daffodils, Oxlips, and Primroses, R so 
frvourably notioed by the Horticultural Press, also the 
Qu'-rn, and a copy specially written for to be placed 
in the Library of the British Museum. The 3rd edition 
of 50 pages, with supplementary list of Bulbs and Plants, post 
p " roh “ en, - wM ' BAn ’° B 


“HOW TO GROW ROSES.” 

Post free, 7<L Fourth Edition. 

Every Amateur and Gardener before doing anything 
at Rose beds should get this book. It deals with tvery- 
thing about Roses—growing, budding, grafting, pruning, 
exhibiting, planting, varieties, Rose gardens, Ac., Ac. 
Three editions sold in a few months. Very favourably 
reviewed in the gardening papers. 

•’The instructions and directions . . , „ are juat 
those we should expect from one who is thoroughly at 
home with his subject.”—Gardener’s Chronicle. 

To be obtained only from 

RYDER St SON, Sale, Manchester. 


PLANTS. — FORGET-ME-NOTS, 100 ls. t 

„ 300, 2s. fid., free; plant now for spring bloom; splendid 

flower for bees,—-T. MARSH, Tunbridge Wells. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

TO have a Good Crop of the above delicious 
fruit, we u ripened crowns of the following sorts should 
now be planted, and a good orop next soring is certain: James 
Veitch, British Queen, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Lucas, war¬ 
ranted true, sure to please, 4a. per 100, poet free. 

TNSTEAD of Bare Flower-beds from this time 

A till next May, plant the following hardy plants, whioh 
will make a grand display in early spring:— 

BILENK COMPACT A. pmk. 4 inches high. 

ACBRIETIA, blue, 4 itches high. 

ALYS8UM S s X ATILE, yellow, tf inches high. 
la. 6.1. 100, post free. 

"hTARCISSUS, doublo white, 2a. 6 d. 100; N. 

Ai biflorps. white and yellow; N. poetious, white; N. inoom- 
parnbilir, white, with orange centre. 

J^LLIUM MOLY, Is. 6 d. 100, all poet free. 
WALLFLOWER, dark blood, Cloth of Gold, 

’ " aid Tom Thsmb. Large plants. Ss. 6d. 100, port free. 
German doublo yellow, ditto blue, Is. fid. dozen. 

pAPAVER UMBROSUM, very handsome 1 , 

A carly-floweriog Poppy, Sb. 100. PAPAVER NUDICAULK 
the alpine Poppy, admired by all who haveteea them, ooloor. 
r ellow and white. This is a hardy perennial, sweetly rcented, 
lasts a long time cut: 3 large plants, post froe. Is. 6d. Seed 
of the above variety, 6d. per packet. 

C. CUNDY, 1, Bepulchre-aL. Snd l mry, Suffolk . 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 1 —If you wish to 

^ sucoeed and have Strawberries first season buy Cooper’s 
plants at once : Vicomte Thury (best early), Sir Jos. Paxton, 
and Lucas, good plants, 4s per 100. 

PJ ALCEOLARIAS, choice spotted, best strains, 
in 12 varieties: Primulas, finest fringed, in various shades; 
and Cyclamens, aU 2s. dozen. 

PLANTS for winter-flowering.—Bouvardias, 
A best named, and Tree Carnations, named, 2 for Is. fid.; 
3 for 2s.; Bparmannia afrioanus, Is. each. All oarriage free. 

S. COOPER, 

The Nurseries, Hadlelgh. Snflblk. 


OWEET VIOLETS.—Comte Brazzas new 

y double white Neapolitan, The Russian, Victoria Regina, 
The Czar, De Parme, Odoratissima, strong plante, for winter 
blooming, 6 for la 9d.; or 3s. dozen, carriage free.—H. 
ENGLISH, Fair lie, Clevedon. 

TiWARF ROSE TREES, 2 years old, Etienne 

A* Levet, John Rtuart Mill, Victor Verdier, R. Lvxtoa, 
Catherine Soupert, Fisher Holmes, Aa, 6for Ss. fid.; 6s. dozen, 
free.—H. ENGLISH, Clevedon. 

ITARDY CLIMBERS.—"l New White Passion 

AL Flower (Constance Elliot), 1 Passiflora ccerulea, 1 Japan¬ 
ese Honeysuckle, 1 English Honeysuckle, 1 variegated Ivy, 
the 5 Is. 9d., free.-H. ENGLISH, Fairlie, Clevedon. 


fJARNATIONS and PICOTEES, from choice 

^ double flowers, 6 strong plants, Is. 6d.; 2s. 3d. dozen. 
free .-H. E NGL18 H, Fairlie, Clevedon. _ 

ITOLLYHOCJKS, from double flowers, strong 

AA plants. 6, Is 9d-: 3s. dozen, free. Del phinium fonno- 
su m, 12, Is. 3d — H. ENGLI8H, Fairlie, Clevedon. _ 

pOXGLOVES, pure white and spotted varie- 

A ties. 15 plants, Is.; 40, 2s., free; best time to plank—H. 
E NGLISH, Fairlie, Clev e don. ____ 

ITARDY PERENNIALS.—Canterbury Bells, 

AX Sweet Williams, Antirrhinums, Campanulas, Aquilegfas. 
15, Is ; 40, 2s., free -H. ENGLISH, Fairlie, Clevedon. 

IA/ ALLFLOWERS. — Blood - red, Purple, 

* " Golden-yellow, Dresden, early, very strong plante, 15. 
Is.: 50. 2s.; 3s. 6d. per 100, carriate free; plant now.—H. 
Ef/GLI8H, Fairlie. Clevedon. 

T ARUE LAVENDER BUSHES, 4, Is. 6d. ; 

Al 8, 2a. fid., free. Rosemary same price; best time to 
plant.-H. ENG LI8H, Fairlie, Clevedon. 


6 GREENHOUSE FERNS, named, la. 6 d. 

6 Begorms. Is. fid., free. Catalogue gratis with each 
-.—H. ENGLISH, Fairlie, Clevedon, 


TNDIAN PINKS, most lovely colours, 15 

A plants, Is., free. List of hardy plants gratis with each 
order.—H. ENGLISH, Fairlie. Clevedon. 

WALLFLOWER.—Fine healthy Wallflower 

" " plants. Very cheap to dear, 25, Is.: 50, Is. fd.: ICO 
2s. 6 d.—HOGG, Clydesdale, Uddingston, N.B, 


W ALLFLOV ERS, strong large plants, Har¬ 
binger and dwarf golden, Is. 9a. 50,9s. 100,28s. 1,000. free. 
—H. WCKILMAN, Cooksey■r'*ad. Small Heath, Birmingham. 

"HUTCH BULBS DIRECT FROM GROWERS. 

A' —ANT. ROOZKN & SON, Overveen, near Haarlem. 
OUR GUINEA PAOKAQE, much enlarged, of choice 
Hardy Flower Roots for Sprinv Gardening now contains 
the following 932 we 11-selected sound Bulbs, viz 


36 Ryacintbs. distinct colours 
50 Tulips, single early 
50 Tulips, double 
24 Tulips, single late 
20 Narcissus, Polyanthus 
30 Narcissus, incomparable 
24 Narcissus poetious 
50 Anemones, double 
24 do. single 

Half thisq 


400 Crocus, 4 distinct odours 
50 Persian Ranunculus 
21 French ditto 
24 Gladiolus 
60 Snowdrops, single 
24 Spanish Iris 
24 Triteleia uniflora 
12 Scilla sibirica (Prseoox) 

4 Lilium umbellatum 
12 Choice Oxalis 
-his quantity for 10 b. 6d. 

OUR GUINEA PACKAGE for indoor cultivation, which 
has also been enlarged, now contains 277 Choioe and Selected 
Bulbs for pots and glasses. 

The above packages may bs had from our ogentR, Messrs 
ME RTF. NS 4 CO., 3. Cross-lane, St Hary-at-Hill, London. 
E.C., on receipt of cheque or Post-office order. 

For particulars of our other Collections'of Bulbs for IN¬ 
DOOR and SPRING GARDENING, see our oomplete and 
revised Catalogue for 1886, whioh will bo sent post-free on 
applicatio n to wur agents. _ 

"DERNS from Devonshire, Cornwal 1 , and Somer- 
A set, by an experienced collector of 27 years; correctly 
named andps eked; with Instruction Book for making Rockery, 
planting Fern*, 4c., with each 5s. order 14 to 20 named varie¬ 
ties, «s. per 100; Parcel Post, 30, 2a. 1.000 varieties BRITISH 
and EXOTIC. Uatalogue 2d. Estab. 27 years.—E. GILL, 
Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, Devon. 


OTOVE FOR HEATING GREENHOUSE, fop 

U coke or coal, made of Cost Iron, Ornamental, 27 inches 
high, and 94 inches diameter, with Ashcs-stand, 21s. biai 
free.—JAMES HORROCKS, Tyldesloy. 
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CULTURAL NOTES FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 

In these notes I hope to meet some of the diffi- 
onlties that the small cultivators are labouring 
under. In a general way, in small gardens, there 
are too many Potatoes grown, and other vege¬ 
tables and fruits are too much neglected. Dur¬ 
ing the past summer, I have been about a good 
deal among new allotments in country districts, 
and in nearly every case the greater part of the 
land is planted with Potatoes, and that, too, in 
districts where the Potato is largely grown as a 
field crop, and never realises a very high price. 
If it should be thought by any reader that in 
any subject touched upon I am tedious, through 
too much detail, I would urge that I am writ¬ 
ing only for those for whom details are every¬ 
thing. I shall ba glad to receive suggestions 
from any of those for whom I am writing, as 
they alone know exactly what difficulties they 
have to contend with, and I am exceedingly 
anxious to be quite in touch with them. 

Laying out the ground.— The rows of 
vegetables should range north and south, to 
get as much sunshine as possible, and this 
should be kept in mind when the walks 
are made; though, for the small gardens 
I have in my mind at this moment, the 
walks should not occupy much space. For 
anything under a quarter of an acre, a walk 
round the outside of the plot, for the conveni¬ 
ence of trimming hedges and such work, and 
another walk, at right angles, through the centre 
of the piece, from east to west, will be ample. 
(See sketch, p. 422 ) There will, of course, be a 
firm, well-made path from the entrance to door 
of the cottage, as that is an absolute necessity, 
and there may, possibly, if the tenant so wills 
it, be flower-plots in front, which may be sepa¬ 
rated by means of strips of turf or gravel; but, 
whatever is done in this way, simplicity should 

f aide and govern the designer’s mind and hand. 

shall have something to say about shrubs and 
flowers in a following paper ; at present we will 
confine our thoughts to the fruit and vegetables. 
We will assume there is from 30 rods to 40 rods 
of land, well-fenced in with a Thorn, or a Holly 
hedge ; a path, 3 feet wide, runs all round, and 
another path, cut at right angles, from east to 
west, separating the garden into two nearly 
equal parts. The south side of the hedge, form¬ 
ing the northern boundary, will make an 
excellent site for the early border, and the walk, 
instead of running close beside the hedge, as on 
the mother sides of the garden, should be brought 
8 feet or 9 feet from it, and this narrow strip at 
the foot of the thick, warm hedge, should be 
deepened, and made as good as possible, and 
have its surface so raised, especially at the 
back, as to catch all the sun’s rays early in the 
season. If well managed, the vegetables and 
early salads will be as forward as Ft is possible 
to have them without glass ; but every person 
with a garden of this character should have 
glass of some kind. A handy man could build 
his own greenhouse—or, at any rate, make his 
own garden frame, if his ambition did not at 
first go beyond a frame* The 


Deepening of the soil, not only on 
the early border, but everywhere in the garden, 
on every occasion when suitable material can 
be had, should be a standing order. This is 
labour that will surely be remunerative by-and- 
bye. Trenching can be done in winter, when 
no other work is pressing. For the benefit of 
the uninitiated, I may say that what in garden 
phraseology is termed trenching, is performed 
in the following way : If the plot of land to be 
trenched is, say, 10 j ards wide, and 30, or more, 
yards long, a line is laid up the middle of the 
piece, and a niche made, dividing it into two 
equal parts ; a trench, two spits deep, and two 
feet wide, is then opened across the end of one of 
the plots, the soil taken out being moved across 
the niche in the middle, and placed in a ridge 
to fill up the last trench when the whole plot is 
finished. Usually, in trenching, the top spit 
is placed in the bottom, and the bottom brought 
to the top ; but if the subsoil is clay, it will not 
be advisable to bring any of it up to the surface, 
unless it is intended to gather up the clods of 
clay and burn them. When this can be done, 
the improvement will be great, and the ashes 
can be spread over the surface, and lightly 
forked in. There is no better way of improving 
heavy, cold, clay land than burning some of the 
clay, and mixing it with the soil as a top¬ 
dressing. In burning clay, first dig some of 
the clay and throw it on the surface to dry. 
Then make a good fire with other more inflam¬ 
mable materials, and, when it is well ignited, 
gradually put on the dry lumps of clay. When 
a good bulk of fire has been obtained, it will 
burn anything. The ashes will open up the 
soil, and raise its temperature, and make the 
land much more valuable for gardening pur¬ 
poses. 

Manuring the land. —It is impossible to go 
on cropping land successfully for many years 
without taking back to the land an equivalent, 
in some form, for what has been removed. If a 
person lives on his capital in the bank, without 
adding anything to it, it is only a question of 
time as to when the source will be exhausted, 
and pretty well the same principle governs our 
dealings with the land. Treat it liberally, and 
the response is bountiful; but stinginess brings 
its own punishment. If the question is asked— 
What is manure ? the answer is—Everything of 
a perishable nature. Brickbats, ground up into 
dust, either by the weather or mechanical means, 
are an excellent manure for cold, wet, heavy 
land— i.e., they open it up, let in the atmos- 
here to act upon the crude mass below, and 
ring its mineral constituents to a form in which 
they become soluble. Substances, such as 
burnt clay or crushed brickbats, whose action 
may be chiefly mechanical, may have a better 
effect upon some soils than the heaviest dressing 
of yard manure. Lime, again, is a powerful 
stimulant in some cases, because it unlocks the 
mauurial treasures of the land, and makes them 
available for the plants. Lime is especially 
valuable for fruit trees, particularly for stone 
fruits, a good deal of lime being used up in the 
making of the stones and kernels. Scientific 
manuring is finding out what the land requires 
to keep up its fertility, and supplying what is 
necessary. Many people succeed in this, with¬ 
out possessing any exact knowledge of the scien¬ 
tific side of the question, simply by studying 
effects and causes as they come under their ob¬ 


servation. Yard manure, whether made by the 
pig, cow, or horse, is a very good basis of fer¬ 
tility for all soils. That the moist, cool manures 
of the two first-named animals are better adapted 
for hot soils, and that horse, or stable, manure, 
is the most useful for heavy land, will easily be 
understood by everybody who gives a thought 
to such matters ; but, above and beyond this, 
the hundred-and-one waste suostances that can 
be obtained in the neighbourhood of every 
country home, however humble it may bo, when 
added to the manure that the pig manufactures, 
will go far to make every little garden fertile 
for ever. Weeds have a value as manure, if 
they are worse than useless in every other re¬ 
spect. I do not, of course, recommend my 
readers to grow weeds for the sake of convert¬ 
ing them into manure ; but if, unfortunately, 
weeds have accumulated in the garden, the 
utmost possible use should be made of them, 
and this cau best be done either by digging them 
into the land at once, or by mixing them with 
other kinds of manure that will heat sufficiently 
to kill their seeds, and so have a regular stew 
that will afterwards, when the fermentation is 
over, and the heap has mellowed down, be suit¬ 
able for all kinds of vegetables and fruits. The 
manure-heap, and its economical management, 
must form the basis of all good culture. This 
is why I have dwelt upon Ft somewhat. This, 
in combination with the deep stiiring of the 
land, which I have also elsewhere referred to, 
pretty well forms the whole duty of the gardener 
as regards the cultivation of the soil. Unless 
someone has been there beforehand with the 
manure cart and the deeply-delving spade, 
planting and watering will avail but little. 
Artificial manures are a great help; in fact, no 
wise man will dispense with their aid. If used 
with judgment, they certainly will pay. I do 
not recommend one kind of artificial manure 
over another. I believe plants like a change of 
diet, and that it is a good plan to select our arti¬ 
ficial manures to suit the different epochs in a 
lant’s existence, as well as to meet any 
eficiencies in the land that we cultivate. I 
will give an illustration. Last year we sprinkled 
a little superphosphate in the drill (about four or 
five pounds to the rod) when planting the Pota¬ 
toes, and just previous to earthing them up we 
scattered a small quantity of guano between 
the rows; hoeing up the Potatoes shortly after 
mixed it with the soil, and the Potatoes got the 
full benefit of it when the next shower fell, 
though heavy dews and the natural damp¬ 
ness of the soil would cause the manure 
to be taken up in most seasons. In giving 
artificial manures to Celery, it is better to 
dissolve it in water and apply it weak. Peas 
are rather peculiar, and dislike anything of a 
hot, forcing nature coming into direct contact 
with their young growth. I knew an amateur, 
who, thinking he would eclipse everybody by 
the excellence of his Peas, scattered a heavv 
dressing of artificial manure along the drills 
when tne seeds were Bown, and not one of the 
Peas grew; but a weak solution will be bene¬ 
ficial when the plants are strong and are in a 
condition to utilise it. Strong doses of stimu¬ 
lants should never be given to weakly plants or 
to those not in a condition to make the best of 
it. If we want to make a weakly plant strong, 
we should give stimulants in a mild form, and, 
as the plant inereaaes in strength, increase the 
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quantity and strength of its diet. The ques- distributed throughout the soil, or, rather, when 
tion of the fertiliser is thoroughly blended with the 

Edgings to the walks must, in the main, staple—and this takes time ; it cannot be accom- 
be decided for himself by each individual plished by any mechanical means. I should 
cultivator. 1 confess that I like to see good, prefer to manure a border a twelvemonth before 
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Half-standard Plums. 


Half standard Plums. 

Dwarf Bush Apples. 


Dwarf Bush Apples. 


Holly or Thorn Hedge. 


The plan explains itself. The larger kinds of fruit trees will be at each end, with the low growing 
fruits in the eentre, so that the sun may shine all across the vegetable quarters without 
meeting with any obstruction. 


dry, firm walks and neat dead edgings, either 
of tile, or wood, or something that will not cost 
much in labour to keep in order, and that will 
not harbour snails nor slugs. E. Hobday. 


18044.—Spent Hops as manure.— 

**N., Ewsham,” has been rightly informed; 
spent Hops, in a partly-decayed condition, are 
undoubtedly a most valuable fertiliser for 
both vegetables and flowering plants, either in 
the open ground or in pots. For almost all 
floricultural purposes, I consider it superior to 
any kind of animal manure, and even to leaf 
mould, except when this is of unusually good 
quality. There is a sweetness and porosity in 
this substance that seem to encourage healthy 
and abundant root-action to a remarkable 
degree. I have lately been using it largely, 
instead of leaf-mould, as an addition to loam, 
&c., for potting Petunias, Begonias, Balsams, 
and other soft-wooded subjects, and with the 
best results ; and I find that small seedlings, 
&c., pricked off in boxes that are half-filled with 
Hops, and surfaced with an inch or so of fine 
mould, make better plants than those grown 
in other material, and do not so soon 
become starved. I can confidently recom¬ 
mend a liberal use of Hops for almost 
any purpose. Sugar-scum I cannot say any¬ 
thing about, not having tried it, but, consisting 
largely of carbon, it would probably bs beneficial, 
ana would require, I should imagine, to be 
employed in the same way as soot. Autumn 
manuring is most decidedly preferable to that 
done in spring—at least, in the flower garden. 
Nearly all flowering plants produce the best 
results when the fertilising principle is evenly 
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it was planted rather than do so one month pre¬ 
viously. In the case of the spent Hops, however, 
this would not apply nearly so stroDgly, and, if 
sweet and partly decayed, this material might 
safely be used shortly before, or even at the 
time of, planting. By the way, I should not 
recommend the Hops for very light soils ; these 
require a more holding material, such as barn¬ 
yard manure, or pond mud.—B. C. R. 

Calvary Clover.— In reply to “J. C. 
Turner’s ’ remarks respecting the spotted 
Clover, Medicago maculata, I may say that I 
have found it growing near the Avonmouth 
Docks, in the neighbourhood of Bristol. It is 
a low, straggling plant, throwing out rather 
long shoots among the Grass, with leaves of 
three leaflets, with an irregular dark spot on 
each leaflet. The seed-pod is spirally twisted, 
and, being clothed w’ith long hairs, has the 
appearance of a little prickly ball. It is cer¬ 
tainly very curious. In addition to the above, 
and the common black Medick, we have the 
Toothed Medick (Medicago denticulata) grow¬ 
ing here, the seed-pod of which is likewise 
twisted, but, instead of being clothed with hairs, 
it has a double row of curved teeth, which gives 
it something of the appearance of a cog-wheel. 
—1). W. 

180IS. —Liquid ammonia for slugs.— 
“A. R.” tells a story of the effects of the use 
of liquid ammonia such as I should have ex¬ 
pected. The fact is, the term liquid ammonia 
is far too vague. I asked a relative, who is a 
manufacturing chemist, when the original recom¬ 
mendation appeared, and he advised that the 
experiment should be made on things of little 
value, as, although no doubt the slugs would be 


killed, the plants would, he expected, suffer &a 
“A. R.’s” have done. I believe two qualities 
or strengths are usually sold ; but it is very 
necessary to know to what extent they are to 
be diluted for the purpose of slug destruction. 
I shall be glad to have fuither information, if 
correspondents can furnish it. as probably there 
is something good in the idea, though at pre¬ 
sent the directions are quite unreliable. In 
gardening, as in medicine, remedies are often 
recommended which cause the prudent to stand 
aghast. The strongest (liquor ammonia? fortiss.) 
is used for smelling salts, and can only be sniffed 
gently. — Bryntirion. 


HOUSE&WINDOW GARDENING. 

18120.— CaUas as window plants.— 
Calla athiopica, the Arum Lily, does not die 
off in winter, if kept from frost, neither does it 
die down when treated as an aquatic, if simi¬ 
larly circumstanced. It should be shaken out 
of the old soil in July, and repotted in good 
soil, and grown in a cool place out-of-doors till 
September. C. albo-maculata dies off at the 
close of the autumn, and should be kept dry 
through the winter in a cool place. In April, 
shake away the old Boil and repot. Very little 
water is required till in full growth. This 
makes a charming window plant for a living- 
room through the summer.—J. C. B. 

17967.—Plants for window-boxea— 

If “ Barbara ” will refer to the back numbers of 
Gardening she will find the subject of how to 
utilise window-boxes, when devoid of their 
summer occupants, freely treated of. Pansies, 
Violas, Silene pendula, Myosotis, and Daisies, 
may be used for filling them, and the present ia 
a good time to plant them. The boxes should 
remain on the ground during the winter-time, 
in a sheltered situation, and be removed to the 
window-ledges in April. See that good strong 
plauts that nearly cover the soil are employed, 
as the object is to obtain an early display for a 
month or two previous to planting the tender 
things again.— By fleet. 

18029 —Plants for sunless window. 
—The position is one well adapted to the 
growth of FemB, and theee would probably 
give more lasting pleasure than flowering 
plants generally. Such kinds as Pteris serru- 
laba and cretioa, Asplenium bulbiferum, the 
Maiden hair, or any cool-houBe kinds of medium 
growth, would do well. You ought, however, 
to be able to grow some kinds of flowering 
plants fairly well in a north window in tLe 
neightof summer. Although Geraniums, Lobelias 
Petunias, Calceolarias, &c., like sun, they will 
got on very well with a limited amount of it, if 
they obtain plenty of light and air. We were, 
lately, rather surprised to see how gay the 
north window of a cottager was this summer. 
Ths Geraniums were rather leafy, but they 
were flowering very well, and the collection hal 
a very healthy appearance. Fuchsias are better 
adapted for a north aspect than many things ; 
they do not care about a fierce light, and we 
think that, with a little management, you would 
grow them very well. Try again with them, 
and some Ferns, and grow only the single- 
flowered kinds. Perhaps you kept the case 
too close ; give plenty of air in fine weather, 
and, when the air is balmy, put them in the 
open for a few hours, and occasionally, in the 
full summer-time, at night. This will give 
them strength.— John Cornhill, Byfleet. 


Linseed cake for wireworms.— In my 
reply to query No. 17612 (on page 342), I gave as 
my authority for the fable of the wireworm and 
the Linseed cake, a book entitled “ Garden Pests 
and their Eradication.” If, however, tho 
authority in this case has been omitted, the 
omission is the result of au oversight, not of in¬ 
tention. Miss Ormerod’s experiment goes, I 
think, to prove that wireworms prefer Linseed 
sake to Oats. At any rate, tho remedy there¬ 
fore, I should say, is not to be despised, 
although at the sacrifice of, perhaps, a few 
Carrots.— Celer kt Audax. 

18204.—Chirsanthemums. —The oolours of tha 
varieties mentioned by “ W. F." are : Angelina, golden- 
amber shaded crimson ; Beauty, peach-blush ; Mr. Bnm- 
lees, Indian-red, gold tips ; Mr. Bunn, golden-yellow; 
Queen of England, blush; Golden Empress of India, prim¬ 
rose-yellow ; Madame C. Audiguier, deep-mauve Bob, 
dark-crimson ; Brilliant, crimson scarlet.—J. M. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DWARF PHLOXES. 

Among the things that the plant-lover who has 
crossed the Rocky Mountains remembers with 
the greatest pleasure are the pretty little tufts 
of Phloxes, which are cushioned all over the 
higher parts of those hills and mountains. They 
were not in bloom when we were there, but 
they are interesting at all times, and beautiful 
when in flower. They take the same place in that 
great mountain range that the Stonecrops, 
the Rockfoils, and Houseleeks do in the Alps of 
Europe and our own mountains. In the eastern 
parts of America and the prairie districts, one 
sees tall Phloxes, which grow in moist places, 
and these are also represented in our gardens ; 
but the high mountain ranges, where little 
plants cushion under the snow in the long 
winters, are the moat interesting. Happily, 
many of them grow freely in our gardens, but 
there are some that have not yet been introduced. 

The Moss Pink (P. subulata) is a Moss- 
like little Evergreen, with stems from 4 inches 
to 1 foot long, but always prostrate ; so that 
the dense, matted tufts are seldom more 
than 6 inches high, except in very favourable 
rich and moist, but sandy and well drained, 
soils, where, when the plant is fully exposed, 
the tufts attain a diameter of several feet and a 
height of 1 foot or more. The leaves are awl- 
shaped or pointed, and very numerous ; the 
flowers, which are of pinkish-purple or rose- 
colour, with a dark oentre, are so numerously 
produced, that the plants are completely hidden 
by them during the blooming season. 

The Snowy Phlox (P. nivalis) is also of pro¬ 
cumbent habit ; the flowers are of snow-white 
purity. Itis of smaller growth than subulata, and 
the leaves are shorter. P. Nelsoni is, no doubt, a 
hybrid between the two foregoing species ; it 
possesses an intermediate character as regards 
foliage. It has pure-white flowers, with a 
charming pink eye. 

The Bristly Phlox (P. setacea)closely resem¬ 
bles P. subulata. The flowers are of a charming, 
eoft, rosy-pink, and have delicate markings atthe 
mouth of the tube. Besides the original, there is 
a handsome variety that originated in Sootland. 
It is distinguished by a greater Is xity of growth, 
and also by a much deeper tint of colour, almost 
approaching orimson; this is known as P. 
Betacea violacea Both are lovely plants, and 
desirable for rockwork, where, with the roots 
deeply-seated among the fissures, in the enjoy¬ 
ment of coolness and moisture, the. plant is 
enabled to sustain, and thrive luxuriantly in, 
any amount of sunshine. Besides violacea, 
there are numerous seedlings, as varied in 
colour as Phlox Drummondi, raised by the late 
Mr. Nelson, of Aldborough ; the most distinct of 
these are Vivid, Model, grandiflora, Aldborough- 
ensis, Bride, and Perfection. All these are 
lovely, and well suited for the rock garden, or 
border. 

The Straggling Phlox (P. divaricata) is an 
old inhabitant of our gardens, and is a very hand¬ 
some plant. It attains a height of about 1 foot, 



Phlox Drummondi var. 


and bears large lilac-purple blossoms. It thrives 
well on rockwork in good soil. 

Creeping Phlox (P. reptans) is a beautiful 
little plant, with the large flowers and richness 
of colour of the taller Phloxes. It mantlerp over 
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the border and rockwork, with a healthy, 
soft green, about 1 inch or 2 inches thick, and 
then sends up numbers of stems, from 4 inches 
to 6 inches nigh, at the end of April or the 
beginning of May; each stem produces from 



Straggling Phlox (P divaricate). 


five to eight deep rese flowers. It thrives best 
in peat, or light rich soils, but is by no means 
fastidious. As it creeps along the ground, and 
gives off numbers of little rootlets from the 
joints, it is propagated with the greatest ease. It 
is almost indispensable for root or rockwork, 
makes pretty edgings and tufts round the 
margins of beds of plants, is also useful for 
spring bedding, and good tufts of it may be 
used for vases, or for the edges of raised beds. 
This Phlox is also known as P. verna and P. 
stolonifera. P. procumbena is taller, but is 
not so desirable a plant. 

The Hoary Phlox (P. conescens) forms 
broad and, mostly, compact mats, a few inches 
high, grey, or whitened by the soft cobweb-like 
or woolly down, with which the small rigid 
leaves are thickly covered. It is an attractive 
plant, and well worthy of being introduced into 
cultivation. The Tufted Phlox (P. crespitoea) 
much resembles it in habit. It forms dense 
cushion-like tufts, 3 inches or 4 inches high. 
The solitary flowers which terminate the 
branches are pale-violet or white in colour. 
Among the other dwarf Phloxes are the long¬ 
leaved (P. longifolia), the narrow-leaved (P. 
linearifolia), and the Stitchwort Phlox (P. 
stellaria), all of which are rare. 

The culture of the dwarf Phloxes.— 
So closely allied are the dwarf species that the 
cultural remarks which apply to one will equally 
well apply to all. Well-drained ordinary gar¬ 
den soil, with a good sunny exposure, constitute 
the necessary elements of success. Though 
perfectly hardy and unaffected by extreme 
frosts, they cannot endure the damp atmosphere 
of mild winters, which causes large patches of 
decay, if not the absolute death of the plants. 
None of these species seed freely, and their in¬ 
crease must be by means of cuttings or of 
layers ; the former method requires very careful 
manipulation, as the cuttings are liable to bieak 
off just above the node or joint to which the 
leaves are attached, thus completely neutralising 
the chance of success. A sharp knife and a 
careful hand will soon remove the two or three 
pairs of leaves, with their included buds, with¬ 
out damaging either the slender stem or joint; 
and these, when taken off in July, when the 
branches are just commencing to harden, in¬ 
serted in sandy soil, in a frame where they can 
be shaded from full sunshine, and given the 
benefit of the night dews by the removal of the 


lights, wiH soon root and become good flowering 
plants the following season. Where large 
patches are growing, the readiest mode of in* 
crease is sprinkling sandy soil over the entire 
plant, and working the same gently amongst 
the branches with the hand. If this be done 
during the summer or early in autumn, the 
trailing branches will be found to have formed 
roots, and may be readily removed and planted 
elsewhere the following season. By this means 
well-established plants are formed at once ; but 
where numbers are required, increase by means 
of cuttingB is preferable. The annual Phlox 
Drummondi is so well known, and it has been 
so often and so recently treated of and illus¬ 
trated, that it is needless here to enlarge upon 
its merits. E. F. G. 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

If cuttings have been inserted, as previously 
directed, they will, in due course, take root, 
when they should have the extreme point 
pinched off; this will induce the plants to throw 
out shoots up the stem, and form the foundation 
of nice bushy specimens. Early in February the 
plants should be potted off singly. This should 
be done as follows : Some 3-inch pots should be 
procured, and, if they have been used, they 
should be well washed, so that they may be per¬ 
fectly clean. These pots should be well crocked, 
and over the drainage a few rough pieces of turf 
should be placed ; they should then be filled 
with soil, consisting of two parts good turfy 
loam and one part well-decayed manure, to 
which enough coarse silver s&nd, to keep the 
whole poreus, has been added ; then, in the 
centre of the pot of soil make a hole, into which 
put the rooted cutting. The soil should 
then be pressed firmly around the plant, 
and a gentle watering given to settle it 
well around the roots. The plants should be 
returned to a frame and be kept shut up close 
for a few days. Air should be given on every 
favourable occasion, but the plants should not 
receive any mere water than is necessary to 
keep them from flagging. When the roots reach 
the sides of these pots the plants should be re¬ 
potted into 4^-inch pots, care being taken to 
well crock the pots as previously directed, and 
also to well press and make the soil firm in the 
pots. Before doing this the pompon varieties, 
and also any of the Japanese varieties that are 
required to make large plants, should be again 
stopped. Let this stopping take place about a 
week or ten days before the repotting. The 
plants should then be again returned to the 
frame, and in a few days they will push forth 
fresh roots into the new soil, and then, 
if the weather is favourable, they may be 
stood outdoors, or the lights can be taken 
off in the daytime. They must be care¬ 
fully attended to as regards the supply of water, 
when they require it. It is a great mistake to 
give the plants at this stage any water until 
they absolutely need it. About the middle of 
May, the plants may be placed in their bloom¬ 
ing pots, and be stood in an open position out- 



Sncwy Phlox (T. nivalis). 


doors. They should then be dusted with 
Tobacco-powder, so that they may start their 
summer growth perfectly free from green fly. 
When the buds are set, the plants should re¬ 
ceive occasional waterings with manure-water, 
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aa previously reoommended for the large-flowered 
varieties on p. 361, and when the bade show 
colour, they may be taken into the greenhouse, or 
be placed in the window or elsewhere to bloom. If 
the varieties mentioned on p. 414, and also the 
following semi-early varieties are grown, the 
display of bloom will be kept up till the No¬ 
vember varieties commence to bloom: Mdlle. 
Lacroix, Colibri, James Salter, Lady Selborne, 
L’Africaine, Mons. H. Jacotot, Fleur dEte, 
Et 6 Fleuri, L’Admirable, Emblem, Comte de 
Germiny, Le Chinois, L’Or du Rhin. The fol¬ 
lowing late varieties will carry the bloom on 
till January: Boule d’Or, Boule de Neige, 
Ceres, Ethel, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Grandi- 
flora, Mrs. C. Carey, Peter the Great, Snow¬ 
drop. In my next I will gives notes upon 
culture out-of-doors. W. E, Bores. 

Archway-road, Ilighgate, N. 


The Hollyhock as a town plant.—I 
shall be glad to add ray experience to that of 
“B. C. R.” (page 387), in the matter of town- 

f rown Hollyhocks. This is the first year that 
have grown them, and it certainly will not be 
the last. In the spring of 1885 1 had some seed 
of single red given me, which I raised indoors in 
pans, planting out in the latter part of April. The 
growth made during summer was not great, but 
they were good sturdy plants in the autumn. 
When the leaves died down I covered the roots 
with dead leaves, over which I put ashes to keep 
the frost from them. As soon as they began 
to push through I removed this covering, and 
mulched with stable manure, and was repaid 
with tall specimens and plenty of flowers all 
through the summer. The last of the plants 
has now six or more flowers and buds. 1 may 
add that, although the seed came from one 
plant originally, I have had plants of three 
distinct shades of red, one almost a pale flesh 
tint. It will be gathered from this that their 
culture is quite easy; my soil is very strong, 
and the poorest that one could possibly have, 
and I have not seen finer plants, either in 
Bunhill-fields or Finsbury Park, whither I have 
repaired on more than one occasion to compare 
mine with those to be seen there. My mentor 
is Gardening, which I closely follow, with good 
results.—A. P. C. 

Dimorphanthua mandshurious. — 
I am interested to observe that the above plant 
is at present in flower in my garden. Will you 
kindly tell me if it is uncommon for this plant 
to flower in our country ? As the name indi¬ 
cates, it is of Chinese origin. It is an in¬ 
teresting plant, presenting in summer a beauti¬ 
ful and graceful appearance, being clothed with 
large bi-pinnate leaves, fully a yard long at the 
base, ana diminishing upwards. These leaves, 
which have all the effect of branches when in 
full vigor, fall off in autumn, leaving the upright 
stem absolutely bare. My plant is over 12 feet 
in height, and has of recent years thrown out 
several lateral branches. Two years ago the 
top was stopped, as I suppose, by some acoident, 
and now the two shoots which then appeared in 
the place of the leader, bear each a whorl of 
flower-covered spikes, Bomewhat resembling the 
spikes of the Horse Chestnut, but smaller. 
Each whorl has 12 spikes, and the appearance of 
the flower buds indicates that, when open, the 
flower will be white. The plant is quite hardy, 
having stood through severe winters without 
any protection, even at the root. Perhaps you 
wul mention in Gardening if it is common for 
the Dimorphanthus to flower with us.—W. M. F. 
# % It is not a common occurrence for the plant 
to flower in this country .— Ed. 


The Purple Loosestrife.—I have ample 
evidence of the ease with which this charming 
wild and semi-aquatic plant may be rendered 
amenable to garden culture, and prove exceed¬ 
ingly attractive. Last autumn I noticed by a 
brooksido a plant of this Loose-strife in flower, 
which had good compact spikes. The plant 
was dug out for me, and, with the ball of soil 
much reduced, it was brought home and planted 
in what is rather a warm comer, but close to 
a pump. The root produced five shoots in 
spring. Four of these were taken off, and 
struok in a frame in about ten days, and soon 
after were planted out round the parent plant. 
One shoot of this latter carried a beautiful main 
spike of bloom twelve inches in length, and 
there were eighteen side shoots, all carrying 
good spikes, thus., making a very charming 
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object. For supplying cut bloom, or even for 
ordinary decorative purposes, I think this 
Loose-strife superior to the Willow Herb.— 
A. D. 

Propagating Primulas by roots.— 
Last year, in September, 1 transplanted some 
large plants of Primula cashmeriana, and, the 
roots being of great length, I cut them short, 
and the pieces that came off I dibbled into the 
ground as an experiment. I also pulled off 
some of the pieces of root in immediate contact 
with the plants, and dibbled them in. In both 
c tses, a good proportion (I cannot state the exact 
percentage) have grown strongly. This way of 
propagating would be suitable to most plants, 
and, in the case of valuable specimens, would be 
a more expeditious manner of increasing them 
than merely dividing the plant in the usual 
way. This, most likely, is known to experi¬ 
enced gardeners ; but it is new to me, and may 
prove of value to some readers. I am trying 
the same experiment with some bulbs of Poly¬ 
anthus Narcissi. I also noticed that the ends 
of roots of Primroses growing over ground 
turned into plants.— Cross Bee, Cork. 

Pompon Dahlias. —Messrs. Ryder and 
Son send us a collection of Pompon Dahlias, 
which, they say, “they find exceedingly useful 
at this time of the year for catting for church 
decoration. In growth they are not so straggly 
as the taller shows and fancies, and they need 
scarcely any staking.” People who do not 
have some of the best of these flowers can 
scarcely be said to enjoy the fine show of bloom 
which the Dahlia is capable of giving us in 
autumn, and especially in such fine autumns as 
the present. It would be difficult to portray 
the beauty of colour of many of those sent. 
We particularly admired an orange-yellow 
flower, and another of a beautiful cherry-rose. 
The reds are very good, and some pretty brick- 
reds among them. The variegated flowers also 
are good, but, we think, not so pretty as the 
simpler colours. Messrs. Ryder add that the 
following are reliable and true Pompons: 
Amoretta, Burning Coal, Dr. Webb, Fair 
Helen, Fanny Weimar, Golden Canary, Glow¬ 
worm, Joseph Prokopp, Brunette, Little Bobby, 
Little Dear, Little Helen, Little Prince, Little 
Wag, Miss Novikow, Nelly Lee, Pure Love, 
Sunshine, White Aster, White Button. The 
five following are good new ones: Brilliant, 
Catherine, Darkness, Rosalie, Fashion. 

Paragon single Dahlia. —In answer to 
“ B. C. R.’a ” inquiry in reference to the sup¬ 
posed degeneracy of this variety, may I state 
that we have here a dozen plants ? They are of 
very vigorous growth. The flowers are as fine 
as ever—if not finer, than usual—as regards size 
and shape ; but in many instances there is an 
absence of the marking and of the velvety appear¬ 
ance that characterises the variety. Thu was 
more especially the case the first part of the 
season.—L. C. K., Newport , I. W. 

18127 and 18128. — Tuberous • rooted 
Nasturtium. —I find that Tropreolum tube¬ 
rosum flowers well against a wall, with either 
south-west or south-eastern aspect, in light, 
well-drained soil, where it should have an 
occasional watering in very dry weather. It 
wi 1 run up to over 8 feet high. Its tubers 
increase rapidly in the ground, but care should 
be taken to lift them before the winter’s frost 
has penetrated the soil. However, I left some 
tubers in the ground last year, accidentally, 
and some of them survived, and one plant has 
grown nearly as well as those which had been 
carefully lifted and preserved in sand through 
the winter. It is probable that “C. N. P.” 
failed to flower it from insufficient pot-room 
and over-watering. It should be planted out in 
the open ground, near a wall, and support 
should be afforded it for climbing. Protect it 
from wind, let it have plenty of sun, and en¬ 
courage it to run up the wall through other 
climbing plants, or over rabbit-netting, and it 
will look well, with its orange ana yellow 
flowers, through the autumn. The only diffi¬ 
culty I find in its culture is with respect to the 
preservation of the tubers through the winter, 
as they are inclined to damp away in places 
where other roots, such as Dahlias, Gladioli, 
Begonias, Ac., keep well.— Scolopendrium, 
Dublin . 

18126.— Beautifying ugly wall.— For a 
sunny position, you cannot have anything 
better than Clematises—three good kinds being 


Jackmani, and its white varioty, and the red- 
flowered Vitioella grandtflora rubra. These 
are more continuous flowering than any other 
climbers. If you want verdure through the 
winter, there is, of course, nothing like Ivies, 
and an intermixture of green and variegated 
kinds would have an excellent effect. The 
common Irish, or the algeriensis, with the small 
leaves variegated, and the large clouded, 
would do, or you might substitute for one of 
these the golden variegated Euonymus—one of 
the finest of wall shrubs.— By fleet. 

18038. — Galvanised wire-netting.— 
Plants for screen.— Plants are apt to get 
injured on galvanised wire, on account of some 
chemical that is employed in its manufacture; 
but this danger is obviated by giving it two 
ooats of paint. For a sunny position nothing 
can be better than Clematises, such as Jackmani 
and its white variety, and rubella, velutina, 
purpurea, Lady Bovill, Viticella rubra grandi- 
tiora, and lanuginosa Candida. There is also 
the curious bright-coloured coccinea and the 
sweet-scented Fiammula. These are sufficient 
in themselves, but if anything more is wanted 
there are the white Jessamine, the red Dutch 
Honeysuckle, and Gloire de Dijon Rose, or any 
other free-growing Rose.— Byfleet. 

18027. — Pansies. — The following list of 
Pansies I think the best kinds: Show— Dark 
seifs, Rev. J. Morrison, Crosshill Gem, David 
Malcolm ; white seifs, Mrs. Dobbie, Mrs. 
Cadzow ; yellow seifs, Gomer, G. McMillan ; 
white grounds, Miss Jessie Foote, Miss Jane 
Grieve, Mrs. Miller; yellow grounds, David 
Dalgleish, Wm. Robin. Fancy —Catherine 
Agnes, Bob Montgomery, Evelyn Bruce, May 
Tate, Miss Bliss, Wm. Cuthbertson, Craigforth, 
Mrs. Jamieson, Mrs. Goodwin, Mrs. W. Stewart, 
Mrs. Finlay, Mrs. Orkney.—H. R. Barra - 
Clough, Buttershaw , near Bradford. 

- Out of nearly two hundred varieties 

which I have grown this year I can confidently 
recommend the following as being first-rate :— 
Show: Dark seifs—Rev. J. Morrison, Alex. 
Wall, Midnight. White seifs—Mrs. Dobbie, 
Mrs. Cadzow, Mrs. Turnbull. Yellow seifs— 
Gomer, G. M’Millan, G. Rudd. White grounds 
—Miss J. Foot, Mrs. Miller, Jane Grieve. 
Yellow grounds—D. Dalgleish, W. Robin, B. 
Cochrane. Fancy: C. Agnes, Evelyn Bruce, 
Allan Ashcroft, M. Cuthbertson, Mrs. G. P. 
France, Dan Gibb, Perfection, Earl Beaconsfield, 
Mrs. Forrester, Miss Bliss, Mrs. Duncan, Mrs. 
Russell, Invincible Princess (new), City Lantern, 
Silverwings, Mrs. J. Stewart, Royal Queen, 
Mrs. Findlay, Jas. Gardiner, Kenneth Brodie, 
Geo. Jack, C. Stansell, Earl Granville.—R. 
Mann, Shadwell. 

18191.—Plants for cold porch.—We have a porch 
facing north, and have not been sucoessful in growing 
anything in it exoept hardy Ferns, the most useful being 
the various forms of Soolopendrium vulgare— the variety 
criepura is the best. A few of the better forms of Poly- 
Bticnuin angular© are very suitable for the purpose— 
J. D. E. 


Maize growing in Sussex. — A good 
gardener and agriculturist, writing to us from 
the west of Sussex, says : “I have growing a 
crop of Horse-tooth Maize, which plant I have 
cultivated here successfully for two years. My 
forty shorthorn cows are doing well on it, ana, 
if a good many farmers would use it, there 
might be a simple machine invented for crashing 
the stalks longitudinally, for now the thickest 
stalks are left wasting in the fields. The objec¬ 
tion to this crop, however, is that the rooks are 
mad after it. Sorghum is also grown here—a 
heavy crop—and more easily managed than 
Maize; but I doubt that it is so milk-producing. 
However, its small, black seeds do not attract 
rooks as much as the Maize does.” 

Watering in autumn and winter.— 
Less root moisture will, from this time onwards, 
be required. All plants of & hard-wooded nature, 
especially, will extract much less water from the 
soil than when shoot-growth was in an active 
state, while soft-wooded subjects will not 
require very much until they begin to move 
freely in the spring. In giving directions of a 
general character on this head, for the gnidanoe 
of those who have not had much to do with 
plant growing, it is well to point out that when 
it becomes necessary to give water it should not 
be applied in dribblets; it is jfcst as necessary, 
when applying water in the winter season, to 
give as much as will moisten all the soil in tho 
pots as it is in summer.—T. B. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from Oct. 16 /A 
to Oct. 23rd. 

Turfed over flower-beds; during the last few years we 
have done away with a good many beds with manifest 
advantage ; the soil in the beds was well rammed, but it 
will be sure to settle, and, in the course of a few years, 
will require raising. Cut down and removed several 
old plants of Arbor-Vita, Ac, whose places we intend 
filling with better things; all these spiral-growing things 
should be selected with a tingle main stem—otherwise, 
as they get old, it is diftioult to keep them in shape. 
Trenohed the ground over, and picked out aU roots; 
shall leave it to pulverise till spring, and then plant 
Hollies and a selection of the best varieties of Cupressus 
Lawscmiana. Cut off tope of Dahlias ; shall take up 
the roots by-and-bye, dry them, and store in dry loft, 
well enveloped in straw. Replanted Ivy edging, which 
hod beoome too large. Planted a circular bed of 8cilla 
sibirica; this usually makes a pretty group in March. 
Planted a group of Berberis Darwini and stenophylla 
on the lawn; both are plants of graceful habit, and 
are effective at all seasons ; the plants are allowed plenty 
of space to show their true character. Put in a frame of 
Calceolaria cuttings. Cleared off the old plants, manured 
the beds, and planted them with mixed Pansies for spring 
blooming. Manured bed for Roses, thoroughly deepening 
the soil, mixing and blending all well together, adding 
some charred refuse and burnt earth near the surface; 
our Roses are grown mainly for cutting, and lightening 
the surface prevents it getting down tight and hard when 
cutting the blossoms in all weathers ; Roses, of course, do 
best in a strong loam. Planted Ivy under the over-hang¬ 
ing boughs of a large-spreading Cedar of Lebanon, where 
the Grass refuses to grow ; we have used the small wood 
Ivy in this instance in preference to the large-leaved 
Irish; the Ivy will not be allowed to climb the trunk of 
the tree. 

Planted a frame of Tom Thumb Lettuce, using small 
plants; they will come in useful after Christmas, when 
good salads will be scarce. Pricked out Cauliflower 

g iants in frames. Tied the leaves over the hearts of 
auliflowers, to shelter them In case of sudden frosl 
and this oovering of leaves maintains the whiteness an< 
purity of colour of the hearts. Planted Pinks, and potted 
up Carnation and Piootee layers. Potted up more shrubs 
for forcing, Rhododendrons and Azaleas being valuable ; 
Laurustlnus, also, are useful in pots, and require no forc¬ 
ing ; one of the very best shrubs for forcing is the 
Staphylea colchica. Potted up more roots of Spirsa 
iapsnioa and Dielytra spectabills. Gathered Filberts, and 
late Pears and Apples, and Coe’s Golden Drop Plum ; this 
is a delicious late Plum, and will keep a long time after 
being gathered, in a dry, cool room ; it is very good when 
shrivelled. Sowed Mustard and Cress in boxes under 
glass ; shall keep up the supply by sowing twice a-week in 
this way now. Covered the beds of full-grown Lettuces 
every cold night with frigi domo; frozen Lettuces soon 
decay, and are useless, but a very light covering keeps 
off the early autumn frosts. Re-trained specimen Dendro- 
biums. Potted more bulbs for forcing, placing the pots 
6 inches deep in ashes. Removed pots of Strawberries, 
intended for forcing, to winter quarters in cold frames, 
with leaves packed between the pots to shelter from frost; 
the plants never suffer from frost, the pots are what we 
wish to secure. Gathered the last of the Tomatoes in the 
open air; those unripe will ripen on a shelf under glass, 
or suspended from the wires In the vinery. We are keep¬ 
ing bedding plants oool and well ventilated ; but there is 
no fire up to the present. Cinerarias are In a cold pit, but 
matted up at night. 


Greenhouse. 

Annuals for flowering in pots. —Amongst 
the different annuals (grown in pots) that 
require greenhouse treatment, there are none 
that make such a display in the spring months 
as Schizanthus. The indifferently-managed 
examples of these plants that one usually meets 
with in the flower borders out-of-doors, give 
but little idea of their condition when grown in 
pots. The time of flowering requires to be 
regulated by the time of sowing, and by the 
temperature that the plants are subsequently 
kept in. They can be had in bloom early in 
spring, or later on, up to the middle of May. 
Small plants, sown some time back, and now 
2 inches or 3 inches high, and in the seed-pan, 
should be at once potted off; place them singly, 
in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, or two or three together 
in others a few inches larger. like most things 
of a quick, free-growing nature, Schizanthus 
require rich soil; a compost of loam, with 
rotten manure, leaf-mould, and sand, is most 
suitable for these. Drain the pots well, as, 
towards spring, they will require copious appli¬ 
cations of water. Pot moderately Arm, and at 
once give a little water to settle the soil about 
tho roots. Stand the plants in a frame, keep 
the lights closed for a week or two, and after¬ 
wards admit air freely. The plants will be 
better here for some weeks than in a green¬ 
house, as one of the essentials to their well- 


* The " Extracts ” published this year in GA&DssiNe are 
compiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting- 
donihire. Readers south and north will make such allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered necessary by the distanoe 
ol their localities from this oounty. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south ooast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands and the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published In former years referred 
more e sp e ci al l y to the home “ 
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being, is that they should be stout and compact 
in growth, and this can be better secured when 
they are kept close to the glass. A mat, or 
other covering, over the lights on nights when 
there is an appearance of frost, will keep them 
secure. 

Nemophila insionis. —Where an effective 
arrangement of cut flowers of various colours is 
required, some of a pale-blue shade are all but 
indispensable. This little annual is of the right 
tint for the purpose in question; for use in a 
bouquet, or for furnishing a small vase, it equals 
the best of the Myosotis (Forget-me-nots). 
Seedlings should now be potted; a six-inch 
pot is large enough for four or five plants. 



Bristly Phlox (P. setacea). (See p. 42S.) 

Loam, with leaf-mould, rotten manure, and as 
much sand as will form a light, open compost, 
is the best material to grow them in; give 
water as soon as the potting is completed. 

When removing these and other seedling plants 
in the autumn, when there is but little time for 
them to get established, it is necessary to be 
careful to injure the roots as little as 
possible; it is with this object that the 
soil in which the seeds of such things are 
sown, or in which the plants are afterwards 
pricked off, is advised to be of a loose, open 
character, from which the roots can be easily 
disentangled. In addition, it should be suffi¬ 
ciently moistened before the plants are disturbed. 

A frame will be best for these Nemophilas for a 
time. Give only a little air until they have got 
established, and afterwards admit it freely. 

When there is an appearance of more frost than 
can be kept out by covering the lights, the plants 
should be moved to a greenhouse, and be placed 
close to the glass. A shelf over the path will be 
the best plaoe for wintering them. 

Schizostylis ooccinea.— Plants of this bril- L -. 
liant-fiowered perennial will now be in bloom, f 
Such as are grown in pots should be moved to a 
greenhouse, pit, or frame ; for, though it is hardy 
in most parts of the kingdom, if the flowers are j *“ 
unopened but are subjected to much frost, they \ theae ’ 
get injured, and their beauty be destroyed. The [ . 



Moss Pink (Phlox subulate). (See p. 428.) 

cooler the plants are kept the better, provided 
they are not frozen, as the warmer they are, the 
sooner will their effective spikes of red flowers 
be over. 

Triton las. —The flowering of these plants 
another year is much influenced by the 
treatment that they are subjected to after they 
have done blooming, for, if through want of 
water, or other cause, decay of the tops is unduly 
hastened, the roots are sure to suffer in propor¬ 
tion. Plants that have flowered late must, as 
long as the leaves are green, have sufficient 
water given to the soil to prevent their dying 
down too quickly. They should not be allowed 
to stand out, so as to get frozen, for though the 
plants will live and thrive when planted out— 
where, necessarily, they are subject to the 


fluctuations of the weather—still, it is better to 
keep the foliage of such as are cultivated in 
pots from dying off too soon after the bloom is 
over. ^ When the leaves have lost their vitality, 
the soil should be kept drier; it should not, 
however, be too dry. 

Lilies.— Those who wish to grow Lilies well, 
must have no fixed time for potting them, with¬ 
holding water, or other operations connected 
with their cultivation, as these require to be 
regulated by the state of the plants. There is 
only one stage in which it is safe to pot them, 
or divide. the bulbs of such as have got over¬ 
crowded in the pots—that is, when they are at 
rest, as soon as the tops have died down ; and It 
is well to remind those who have not had muoh 
experience in growing Lilies that the time during 
which they are quite dormant is short, as very 
soon after the tops are gone new roots begin to 
form. These are brittle, and exceedingly sensi¬ 
tive, so that it is not possible to move the plants 
after young roots have begun to push, without 
harming them. The to^s of late-flowering kinds, 
like the different varieties of L. speciosum, 
will, in most cases, now have died down. These 
should be potted without delay. Borne growers 
do not repot these Lilies every year, yet such 
kinds as those under notice, which increase by 
each strong-flowering bulb dividing annually, 
so as to form two bulbs, and which, in addition, 
make a large amount of top-growth, necessarily 
exhaust the soil quickly, and though this, to 
some extent, can be corrected by the use of 
liquid manure, the plants require other elements 
besides those that are present inordinary manure- 
water. Consequently, where the best results are 
looked for, it is well to repot yearly. The greater 
part of the roots of most Lilies die annually at 
the time the tops die off, but a portion retain 
their vitality, and it is important that these 
should not be injured, for, though of somewhat 
less consequence to the bulbs than those they 
will shortly form, they materially assist the 
ensuing season’s growth; therefore, in shaking 
away the old soil, it is necessary to be careful 
not to destroy any of the roots in question. All 
the varieties of L. speciosum produce a number 
of small bulbs on the portion of stem that is 
under the surface of the soil above the principal 
bulb; these must all be taken off, as, if they re¬ 
main, they at once overcrowd the flowering 
bulbs, and draw from the soil much that should 
go to sustain them. One of the mistakes in the 
cultivation of pot Lilies like the species under 
notice, and others, such as L. eximeum, that 
increase fast, is in attempting to grow too many 
in a pot. One large bulb of L. speciosum is 
j;n for a 7 *inch pot, three for a 10 -inch or 
11 -inch pot, and, if large specimens are required, 
eight or ten bulbs may be grown in pots from 
15 inches to 18 inches in diameter; in 
with good management, each stem 
be expected to produce from twelve 
to eighteen flowers; but the best examples 
I have ever had have been when three 
bulbs were grown in 10 -inch or 11 -inch 
pots. Rich, turfy loam will grow them well. 
It should be used in the proportion of four 
parts to one of leaf-mould, with some rotten 
manure, and sand more or less according to the 
nature of the loam. Drain the pots sufficiently, 
half-fill them with the compoBt, pressing it well 
down, and then put in the bulbs. Fill up with 
soil to within an inch and a-half or so of the 
rims, and make it firm. The small bulbs should 
be put five or Bix together, in 7-inch or 8 inch 
pots, and receive the same attention as the 
large-flowering ones. In the course of two years 
they will be strong enough to bloom. After 
potting, the Btock may be stood in a oold frame, 
with the lights on, so as to keep the soil from 
getting too wet when heavy rains occur, but 
tilted at the back in the day-time. The pots 
should have some ashes under them, to keep out 
worms, which otherwise are sure to enter 
and do much harm. Here they may remain so 
long as there is not danger of the earth within 
the pots getting frozen through. During the 
winter they can be stood under a greenhouse 
stage, or anywhere out of the reach of frost. 
Pot Lilies may be grown successfully, without 
the aid of a greenhouse, by simply treating them 
as advised, and plunging the pots in ashes 
within a frame during the winter, with a few 
inches of the material on the top and some 
dry litter over, or they may be removed to 
a cellar or any place where they will be out of 
the way of drenching rains, and where the soil 
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frill not be frozen. The three varieties of 
L.speciosum, L. s. album, L. s. punctatum, and 
L. a. rubrum, are amongst the best that amateurs 
can take in hand, as their flowers are beautiful, 
and the plants, instead of causing disappoint¬ 
ment by dying off, as L. auratum so often does, 
increase so fast that a large stock may soon be 
got up. Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Autumn flowers. —Some of the autumn- 
flowering herbaceous plants are very showy just 
now, notably Pyrethrum uliginoeum, which 
bears in profusion large single white Daisy-like 
flowers. The Japanese Anemones, pink and 
white, are still bright and fresh. Rudbeckia 
speciosa, Sedum spectabile, Helianthus multi- 
florua (fl.-pl.) f ana Aster amelloides, give us 
half-a-dozen plants which cannot well be beaten 
for effectiveness at this season, and which may 
and should be everybody’s flowers. Polygonum 
cuspidatum, when it has had time to grow into 
a mass, makes a fine feature all through Sep¬ 
tember. By-and-bye the Colchicums, or autumn 
Crocus, and Stembergia lutea will be throwing 
up their pleasant-looking flowers, which, though 
less conspicuous than the plants first-named, are 
none the less beautiful. The annuals raised in 
heat in spring, such as Marigolds, Double 
Zinnias, Asters, Phlox Drummondii, and seed¬ 
ling Verbenas and Petunias have been very 
bright, the flue dry autumn just suiting all 
kinds of flowering plants. 

Trees for blinds. —The common Lime-tree 
is often used to form leafy screens by the aides 
ef dusty roads, and as it bears cutting, either with 
the knife or shears, and is of rapid growth, it is 
well adapted for the purpose. Among evergreen 
blinds of an ornamental character, few things sur¬ 
pass the Holly. Cupressus Lawsoniana rapidly 
forms a blind of a distinct and interesting type. I 
have seen the Golden Willow used to hide quickly 
some unsightly object, and a very graceful sub¬ 
ject it is at all seasons. The common Irish Ivy, 
and the Virginian Creepers, where some support 
can be given, will, in a limited space, form a 
neat and interesting screen of foliage, superior 
to a wall, without the heavy effeotor expense of 
the latter. 

Pinks and Carnations. —This is the best 
season for making new beds of Pinks, especially 
the choice named laced varieties. Spring set-out 
plants are rarely so good in the colours and 
lacing as those planted in autumn. Fresh turfy 
loam, free from wireworm, forms an excellent 
top-dressing for this class of plants. Carnation 
layers should be potted up now, especially if 
growing in damp soil. I have had them out all 
winter in a dry, warm situation, but all the 
choice named sorts should be potted up. 

Wintering Dahlias. —As soon as the frost 
destroys l he blossoms, cut the stems down to 
within 6 inches of the ground, and in the course 
of a day or two take the roots up carefully and 
dry them in the sun, but don’t leave them out 
exposed to frost. In winter, keep them dry and 
safe from frost. They keep very well in a dry 
frost-proof cellar, with a light covering of some 
kind over them to prevent shrivelling. The 
roots of Salvia patens, when well dried, should 
be packed in dry Sind. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.—Making new borders. —The re¬ 
novation of old, and the construction of new, 
borders may be attended to now. There must 
be good drainage ; the depth of soil need not in 
any oase exceed 2 & feet, and such kinds as the 
Madresfield Court, which are, under un¬ 
favourable circumstances, liable to crack, 
may, with advantage, be planted in still 
shallower borders. Very excellent Grapes have 
been grown with the roots rambling away no 
one knows where; but in suoh cases, of course, 
artificially-created borders are unnecessary. 
Muscats should have a heavier soil than Ham- 
burghs, or other early-ripening, thin-skinned 
kinds. It may be necessary, in dealing with 
light sandy loams, to mix clay with the loam, in 
order to give it more body. I think concen¬ 
trated chemical manures are better for mixing 
in Vine borders than farmyard manure. They 
do not clog up the pores, and make the soil sour 
and pasty, as the latter does. Bones, of course, 
are always valuable, used in moderation, and 
yard manures have considerable value as 
mulching in summer. The chief end and aim 
should be to keep the roots near ^ie surface. J 
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should prefer to make the borders pieoemeal, 
giving the plants the food as they require it. 

Planting standard Apples.— Outside the 
garden, these are the most profitable to grow. 
They should be grafted on the Crab, and not less 
than 6 feet clear in the stems. If the plants are 
to stand in isolated positions, without any 
special preparation of the land, the holes should 
not be less than 4 feet to 5 feet in diameter, and 
it will be an advantage if a barrow-full of nice 
sweet compost can be brought to place round 
the roots at planting. This little attention will 
give the young tree a start, and not be without 
influence upon the tree’s future action. The 
trees should not be buried deeper than they 
were before, and their former depth may be 
ascertained by noticing the earth mark on the 
stem. Make the soil firm about the roots, 
mulch, stake, and protect the stems from sheep 
or rabbits, if any are in the neighbourhood. 

Gathering late Pears. —These and Apples 
must ba gathered with judgment, for if gathered 
too soon, they will shrivel and become useless, 
and if left too long, they fall and are bruised, 
and then will not keep. When the fruit parts 
easily from the stalk, it is ripe for gathering, 
and when that period is reached, gather and 
store in a frost-proof chamber. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Forcing Asparaous.— To have early pro- 
duoe—say, by the first of December—the first 
bed (if it is foroed in hot-beds) should be made 
up immediately in such a manner as will be 
safe to plant shortly after making. A tempera¬ 
ture in the bed, when it has become steady, of 
from 75 degs. to 80 degs. will be sufficient. The 
roots should be lifted carefully and placed in 
the frame at once without unnecessary exposure. 
Place them close together, and cover with 
2 inches to G inches of light, rich soil—the 
latter quantity of earth to be used only when 
blanched Asparagus is required. Mat up at 
night. If the heat does not rise above 80 degs., 
the mats may remain on altogathsr, till the 
Asparagus heads are coming through the soil. 
The soil around the roots should be kept moist 
by giving liquid manure of the same tempera¬ 
ture as the bed. There are other ways of forcing 
Asparagus, which will be noticed hereafter. 

Storing roots. —This work, if not already 
done, should be attended to at once. Potatoes 
should not remain in the land now, and the 
main crops of Carrots and Beet-root should be 
lifted and placed in store. The late-sown 
Carrots and Parsnips will keep better in the 
ground for the present. 

Salads will require watching now. Full- 

§ rown Ltttuces, it exposed to frost, will soon 
ecay, but a very slight protection, that can ba 
thrown lightly over the plants when frost is 
expected, will be sufficient for the present. 
Later on, more efficient moans must be sought 
to keep the plants from receiving injury. It 
will be good policy to lift a number of the 
Lettuces that are nearly full-grown, and plant 
them in vacant frames or pits. Where the 
common brake Fern is plentiful, if out in August 
it makes excellent protaction for anything 
requiring shelter. 

Cucumbers and Tomatoes, under glass, 
should be kept going steadily ; the former will 
need a light top-dressing once a-week. This not 
only tends to nourish the roots, but keeps the 
atmosphere pure and free from stagnation. 
Heel in Broccoli; clear off exhausted Peas and 
Cauliflowers; cut old stems from Globe Arti¬ 
chokes. Trench vacant land. Plant out late 
sown Lettuce and Endives. E. Hobday. 
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Work in the Town Garden. 

Tender plants and the weather. —Since 
the commencement of the month the weather— 
at least, near London—has been lovely, more 
like that of June than October, and if it con¬ 
tinues we may expect Chrysanthemums and 
other autumnal flowers in the open ground to 
afford a fine display. But, though the general 
weather is, undoubtedly, of great benefit to 
nearly all kinds of plants, it should by no means 
prevent the proper housing of all things not 
actually hardy; indeed, such a favourable 
season affords a fine opportunity for getting 
everything under cover in the best possible con¬ 
dition ; and, of course, we know that a change 
of wind may at any tim 9 bring frost or snow, so 
that it is not really safe to leave anything at all 
likely to suffer outside for even a single night. 


Abundance of air should, however, be admitted 
to all houses and pits on fine, warm days, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of subjects that are 
desired to remain in a more or less dormant 
condition through the winter; for a warm, close 
atmosphere tends to excite them into fresh 
growth, which would be highly inj urious. Even 
Chrysanthemums in pots, on which we most 
chiefly rely during the next two months, 
though more than most things benefited by fall 
exposure for as long a period as possible, had 
better be placed under glass at onoe—most 
certainly should they be showing the fainted 
indication of colour, when even a shower will 
discolour the exposed petals, and spoil the 
beauty of the future bloom. But give air freely, 
both by night and day, at top and sides, as 
long as it is safe to do so. This is of greater 
importance where the bloom is required late, 
and the plants are to be retarded as much as 

S ossible. If a few are desired to come into 
ower quickly, place them, if possible, in a 
rather warm and close house or pit, and syringe 
between the plants occasionally. This will cause 
the blooms to expand rapidly, and they will be 
very fresh and clean, though not, perhaps, quite 
as large as if they had been allowed to come 
along more gradually. 

Tuberous Begonias are now going to rest, 
and should be exposed to abundance of air, and 
only watered when showing signs of flagging. 
Our good opinion of these charming plants has 
been abundantly confirmed by the experience of 
the past season, and, though we have never 
classed them as first-rate town plants, they are 
undoubtedly eminently valuable in nearly all 
suburban gardens. Oar present situation is not 
exactly in, but is on the very edge of, one of the 
most thickly-populated districts of the huge 
modern Babylon ; and though we are high, and 
get plenty of air and sun, the smoke is so 
troublesome, particularly when the wiud is in 
certain quarters, that Roses, and some other 
sensitive subjeots will not succeed when ex¬ 
posed to the open air; nevertheless, although 
our houses are low and comparatively dark, by 
no means suited to the requirements of these 
Begonias, our plants, principally small tuben 
raised last year, and started in a mode¬ 
rate warmth in March and April, have 
flowered profusely and continuously from 
the latter part of May until the present 
time ; we have had many blooms ranging from 
4 inches to 6 inches in diameter. In addition to 
this, most of the plants have borne a heavy 
crop of seed, and we have cut from them largely 
as well. No Geraniums would flower so per¬ 
sistently and continuously as these. They have 
had very ordinary treatment, on the whole; but 
we took oare to shift the planti on frequently 
while growing freely in spring, until pots 
8 inches to 10 inches were reached. These 
Begonias do not like a confined situation, over¬ 
shadowed by high buildings, or even trees; but 
in any light and open place they will do well, 
and suffer very little from smoke. 

Bouvardias, to flower freely, should now 
be placed in a temperature ranging from 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. at night to 65 degs. or 70 degs. by 
day, with abundance of light, and frequent 
syringing. Thus treated, they will bloom 
abundantly until far into the new year, and, if 
well looked after, no plants succeed better in 
town air. Large examples (say, in 7-inch to 
8 -inch or 10-inch pots), are much more profit¬ 
able than small plants, and the old standard 
single kinds flower better in winter than thi 
doubles. B. C. R. 

Wasps, bees, and fruit.— In this gar¬ 
den, in north Lincolnshire, we had the usual 
number of wasps in spring; since May there 
have been none—literally, not a single wasp las 
been seen—though there was a large crop of 
Gooseberries ; their plaoes were taken by Ihe 
common honey bee, which swarmed about the 
bushes in large numbers, and consumed she 
fruit. Very little honey was made in the hives, 
though there was a field of white Clover class at 
hand. On Monday, Sept. 13th, a small swum 
of bees came into the garden, and proceeded 
immediately to enter one of the hives. Onthelflth 
another small swarm fixed itself under the ewes 
of a shed, and remained hanging there for five 
days. All this is so unusual that I thimk it 
worth recording.— E. L. B , Gainsborough. 

18195.— Heating greenhouse.— A flow sod nturn 
8 inch pips round the now* would b« ample.—J. D. K. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 

As the best season for planting fruit-trees of all 
kinds is now at hand, a few remarks on the 
king of hardy fruits may be acceptable to those 
who contemplate any additions to their existing 
stock of trees. Standard Apple-trees are by no 
means suited to gardens of a small size ; their 
proper place is in the orchard, or pleasure- 
ground, for, in reality, with a little care, the 
orchard may be made to answer for both. But 
in gardens of limited extent, trained, or dwarf 
bush er pyramid trees, are the most suitable. 
They occupy but little room, do not overshadow 
the other crops, and produce, by far, the finest 
fruit, and in exposed positions, such as near the 
sea-coast, and in elevated positions on hillsides, 
the fruit is not nearly so liable to be blown off 
the trees—even if it does fall, indeed, it receives 
comparatively little injury. The old espalier 
form of training is by no means to be despised, 
and the trees may easily be made self-supporting 
after the first few years ; for, if planted closer 
together than is usually done, the shoots of both 
trees may be securely fastened together where 
they meet, and thus they will mutually support 
eaoh other, and a hedge of Apples is one of the 
beat of partition fences that one can have in a 
kitchen garden. Then there is the dwarf bush- 
tree, which is very easily formed, for it is the 
simplest of all forms to adopt. It is only 
necessary to plant the young maiden tree in 
autumn, head it down according to its strength 
and length of leading shoot, and then let the 
bush grow as far as possible in its natural 
form, stopping the strongest shoots, and thin¬ 
ning, or regulating, the weaker bearing spray. 
Then there is the pyramid form; but of late 
years, since more practical knowledge has been 
brought to bear on hardy fruits, the old hard 
and fast lines of training have given place to the 
rule of making the form conduce to the utility of 
the tree, and even pyramids are now trained in 
a far less rigid manner than they used to be, 
the object in ail being the best fruit that can be 
grown. This end being kept in view, cordons 
of various kinds have of late become popular 
for garden cultivation ; these are. simply single 
rods, like spur-pruned Vines, thickly studded 
with spurs their entire length, and for covering 
bare spaces on walls, or for growing in any 
position that does not afford space for any of 
the spreading forms, they are invaluable, as the 
fruit produced by thsm is of the very finest 
order. For all these forms of garden Apple- 
trees, both summer and winter pruning is 
necessary, but if the former is systematically 
done, the winter pruning will be very little 
indeed. 

Top- dressing with manure is of the highest 
importance, as it keeps the roots actively at 
work near the surface, prevents drought from 
affecting them, and maintains a healthy growth, 
without which it is useless to expect fine fruit. 
It is singular how long the belief prevailed that 
manure was the forerunner of nearly all the ills 
of fruit-trees, for now we find it as liberally 
applied as it used to be rigorously withheld; 
and in gardens from which the finest collections 
of Apples ever exhibited in this country have 
been sent, the ground between the rows of trees 
resembled a farmyard. Varieties are too numerous 
in catalogues, but the kinds that have received 
favourable mention this year in fruit reports, 
may be looked on as pretty safe ones to plant. 
Lord Suffield is the type of kitchen Apple to 
aim at, and Cox’s Orange Pippin is, to my mind, 
the very ideal of a dessert fruit, as it has all 
the good qualities of the old Ribston Pippin, 
Wd is far more prolific. J. Groom. 

Gosport. 

: 17882.— Propagating Peach. —The Peach 
i question may be propagated by budding— 
indeed, that is the method generally followed 
utiere fruit-trees are grown in quantity. If the 
stock in question is a young ana healtny one, it 
skrald be budded as near to the ground as pos- 
shla. The whole operation resembles Rose 
bidding, except that it is not necessary to re- 
UDve the small strip of woody matter at the 
btoe of the bud, so that there is less danger of 
the eye being injured. The beet time for the 
operation is in July or the early part of August, 
«to exact period being determined, as in Rose 
bedding, by the readiness with which the bark 
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will separate from the stem. Should the stock 
be large enough, a couple of buds or mere may be 
inserted on the one plant, but it will not be 
necessary to cut it back (unless any of the 
shoots are inconveniently long) till the spring, 
when the upper part of the plant must be 
removed by degrees. As the season for budding 
in this manner is now past, another course 
open to “ Diana,” which will not necessitate so 
long a delay, is to bud in the spring; but in this 
case it will be necessary to cut off the shoots 
that are to furnish the buds, before they start 
into growth, and lay them in the ground, in a 
cool spot, in order to retard their growing, in the 
same manner as is done in the case of crown- 
grafted Apple-trees. When the stock com¬ 
mences to push forth its leaves, it can then be 
budded as above directed ; or a third course, 
but one not often followed, is to head the plant 
down, and crown-graft it in the same manner as 
an Apple. This can be done when the stock is 
too large and of too woody a texture to bud it 
successfully; but, given young healthy stocks 
and good plump buds, the best results are 
obtainable by budding. It is not absolutely 
necessary to use the Peach as a stock, for it 
will readily unite with young seedlings of the 
Plum.—T. 

Vine failure. —Will you please kindly 
give me advice on the following subject: I have 
a large, late vinery, planted about nine years 
since with Muscat of Alexandria, Black Ali- 
cante, and Lady Downe’s. The borders are 
inside and out, and the Vines are planted in¬ 
side. I am told that the Vines have produced 
very fine Grapes until within the last three 
years. The following will give some idea of the 
state the Vines are in at the present time: Mus¬ 
cat of Alexandria—Fair-sized bunches, berries 
very uneven, the small berries show a slight 
amber-colour, but the larger ones are perfectly 
green, and have made no progress for the past 
month, shanking very badly. Black Alicante— 
Perfectly green, no more forward than they were 
six weeks ago. Lady Downe’s—Only slightly 
coloured. All the Vines make very strong 
wood. The house has been kept at a tempera¬ 
ture of 70 degs. to 75 degs at night, with a 
circulation of air; it has also been well damped 
on Warm and sunny days. I have been bold 
that I have no remedy but to lift the Vines. If 
you are of the same opinion please inform me 
how I am to proceed, for I cannot see how a Vine 
can be lifted with a ball ? lam told by another 
person that the drainage is blocked; if Buch is the 
case, shall I have to turn the borders clean out, 
and what will be the results next year ? Has the 
temperature been right, and is it usual to grow the 
three varieties named together?— Disappointed. 
# * # The chief cause of failure is unripe wood, 
and probably this is owing, in a great measure, 
to deep rooting; and, perhaps, also in a less 
degree to late starting in spring. Fire-heat now 
will not compensate for late starting of such 
varieties as Lady Downe’s and Musoat of Alex¬ 
andria. The best course to adopt will be, as 
soon as the fruit is ripe and gathered, and the 
leaves falling, to dig out a trench 3 feet wide 
along the front of the border, cut everything 
away down to the drainage, and remove it. 
This should enable you to form an opinion as to 
the condition of the border and its drainage. 
Then, if it seems necessary to lift the roots, or 
if the soil seems sour and pasty, commence 
with forks, and work out the soil from amongst 
the roots, turning them carefully back, proceed¬ 
ing systematically, but carefully, either till the 
front of the house is reached, or till indications 
are given of the soil and roots being in better 
condition. Very likely, if 3 feet of the front of the 
border is removed, and the roots for a further 
3 feet lifted, and the bad soil taken away, the 
result will be satisfactory; but this can only be 
decided on the spot. The new soil should con¬ 
sist of turfy loam, mixed with a few bones. 
Muscats, and all thick-skinned Grapes, like 
rather heavier soil than is necessary for early 
thin-skinned varieties, such as the Hamburghs 
and Sweet waters. Keep the fire going, to ripen 
the wood thoroughly, till the leaves fall.—E. 
Hobday. 

18017. — Vines without fire-heat. — 
Really good Grapes may be grown without any 
artificial heat—at least, over the greater part of 
the kingdom—if the following simple rules are 
followed: The vinery must face full to the sun 
at mid-day, and have a sharp slope, for the 


double purpose of utilising every ray of sunshine 
to the utmost, and of keeping the interior of the 
house free from drip when tne Grapes are ripe. 
A lean-to house is far preferable to a span roof, 
as it retains the solar neat far more effectually. 
Plant the Vines just inside the front wall, but 
allow the roots to run either inside or outside, 
by means of arches in the wall; train up to 
single rods, at least 2£ feet apart, stop the 
shoots at one pair of leaves beyond the bunch, 
and pinch all laterals afterwards formed. The 
main leaves are the ones to keep in good health, 
and in vineries that have no fire-heat beware of 
too much surface, as damping or mildew may 
follow. Give good soakings of water to the 
roots when required, and damp the floor after 
very hot days; but we rarely syringe our Vines 
in unheated houses. Ventilate freely by open¬ 
ing the ventilators early, and close them as 
soon as the sun begins to decline. With but 
little knowledge of gardening, really good Grapes 
may be grown. Early-ripening sorts alone 
should be planted ; the Black Hambro’ is the 
best of all black Grapes, and Foster’s Seedling is 
the best of all the white companions for it, as it 
sets freely and ripens perfectly in a cool house. 
The Sweetwaters ripen perfectly in cool houses; 
but, if only two varieties are required, I feel 
sure that there are none more reliable than the 
above, as I have proved them to succeed in all 
sorts of seasons, and they ripen thoroughly with 
but moderate attention.— J. Groom, Gosport. 

18134.— Produce from vinery.— To be 
sure of a crop year after year, about 500 lb. 
weight would be the outside quantity that 
could be grown. Ordinary Grapes would not 
produce more than a shilling a pound, wholesale, 
so that the yield would be only £25. Carriage, 
commission, &o. y would reduce that amount 
considerably. In a 60 feet vinery there is room 
for 20 canes. If there are 16 only, the produce 
would not be so much. I estimate 25 lb. weight 
of Grapes from each of 20 canes.—J. D. E. 

17966. — Grapes shanking.—“ J. T.” does 
not say whether the border is inside or outside 
the house, nor if the situation is damp or the 
reverse. Without some such definite informa¬ 
tion it is impossible to hit upon the cause of the 
evil. A deficiency of food at a critical period of 
growth, caused either by a bad state of the roots 
or by drought, is one cause of shanking. A 
sudden atmospheric change is another. When 
the roots get down into a subsoil that is too 
damp, nothing but lifting them will cure the 
evil. The best way for “J. T.” to discover 
the causa of the evil would be to get a pood 

F raction! Grape-grower to examine the Vines. 

t is only from the appearance of the Vine, and 
by carefully noting local circumstances, that a 
true diagnosis can be formed in cases of Grape 
shanking.—J. C. B. 

18131.—Procuring Quinces.—If Mrs. Simeon will 
write to Mr. GiUard, Sharndea Farm, Mayfield, Sussex, I 
have no doubt he will be able to supply her, as there ia at 
the farm one of these old-fashioned trees, which almost 
every year produoes a orop of good and large-sized fruits. 
—J. B. 8. 

-Write to E. Rowe, Elm House, East Acton, W. 

Wasps and other insects.— Two cor¬ 
respondents have already mentioned the scarcity 
of wasps this summer. I can add my testimony 
to theirs that wasps have been most unusually 
scarce. I have only seen one worker wasp this 
year, and I have by no means remained in only 
one locality, for since the end of July I have 
been away from home, staying at Canterbury, 
Bath, Bristol, and Ilfracombe. At each place 
it was just the same—there were no waapi, and 
all to whom I have mentioned the subject 
say the same—that they have seen very few. 
There were, at least, here at Tunbridge, an 
unusual number of queen wasps abont in the 
spring, and I suppose that, before they had had 
time to make their nests, there must have been 
some bad weather, which killed them all. 
There ought, one wonld think, to be very few 
wasps next year, as there are hardly any queens 
to hibernate. Earwigs, on the contrary, have 
been most abundant, and in some places have 
been a perfect plague, and have done much 
damage to flowers. I have not, like “ Yokel,” 
noticed an unusual number of dragon-flies, but 
I saw one the other day in the town, flying about 
quite happily in the street, although there was 
no water within half-a-mile. As far as I have 
observed, there have been fewer house-flies 
about than usual this summer.—G. S. S. 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Cheshire Garden. 

In the garden shown in oar illustration, some¬ 
thing better than the usual flat pudding or pin¬ 
cushion bedding is attempted—some handsome, 
fioe-leaved plants being brought into use. The 
time has now come when people see that there 
are plenty of ways of getting lovely colour and 
beautiful bloom without absolutely abandoning 
themselves to bedding-out, which is beautiful 
enough in its own way, and not very objection¬ 
able, when it does not exterminate the many- 
other certainly—to say the least—equally beau¬ 
tiful modes of gardening. The grounds here 
shown are those of Agden Hall, Lymm. 
Cheshire, the residence of Mr. Chas. Lister, 
who kindly sent us the photograph from which 
the engraving was made. The treeB, chiefly 
Hollies, Yew, and Beech, are tine specimens, 
and are tastefully grouped. The two perma¬ 
nent shrubs are Golden Yews. Beyond the 
trees in the distan:e is the park, the rai ed 
ground at the right is a tennis lawn, and at the 
end of the walk is an archery ground. 


Earwigra and Chrysanthemums.— 

We live and learn ; and if “C. J. N.” (p. 407) 
is a careful observer, some of us have yet much 


tbemum pots a fl inch length or two of dry 
Beanstalk over night, and blow out the in* 
habitants in the morning. I fancy they will be 
mostly of the earwig tribe. And what specimens ! 
What form 1 What colour I What corpulence ! 
It is no green-fly diet that has filled those car- 
oases. If earwigs lived on nothing bat the 
green*fly which they could find on my Chrysan- 
themums at this season of the year, I am 
happy to think they would wear rather an 
emaciated appearance. Their cry would be, 
what it is not unfortunately at present, “To¬ 
morrow to fresh fields and pastures new.”— 
Lincolnshire Rector. 


ROSES. 

HINTS FOR AMATEUR ROSE GROWERS. 
I have read several articles in Gardening on 
the cultivation of Roses by amateurs, and I 
venture to add one more to the list. In my 
opinion, there is no plant that is ho cheap to 
buy, so easily cultivated, that gives so much 
satisfaction for a little trouble and attention, 
and is so neglected, as the Rose. No doubt, differ¬ 
ent Roses, like other plants, thrive best in 
different varieties of climate, but the following 
will thrive anywhere, provided they are pro 


Pruning, insect pests, Ac.—Pruning is a 
matter very much neglected by most garaenerm, 
and is a most important point in successful Rose- 
growing. In the case of Hybrid Perpetual!, a 
proverb of “ Spare the knife and spoil the 
tree,” may not be amiss, for good Rose-blooms 
cannot be obtained unless the knife is freely 
used in spring. Commence to prune about the 
middle of March, cutting away all weakly 
rowth, and cutting back the strong stems to 
ve or seven eyes, keeping this in mind, that 
the stronger the growth, the less the cutting 
back, and vice-vtrsd. Always leave the 
top eye looking outwards. Do not prune 
Tea Roses till April, and then very sparingly. 
The green-fly and caterpillar are the Rose's 
greatest enemies, and the month of May is the 
time to terminate their existence. The former 
is best destroyed with the forefinger and thumb; 
the latter must be looked for frequently among 
the young leaves. The affected leaves are curled 
up, and inside each will be found the grub. An 
experienced eye is required to see them when very 
young, but practice will soon make the amateur 
perfect. As soon as the buds commence to form, 
apply weak liquid manure twice a-week, if the 
weather be dry, and, in November, give the beds 
a surface-dressing of good farmyard manure ; 
this should be forked in in March. 



to learn. We have to discover how beneficial 
earwigs are to plant foliage. These much 
maligned and hitherto persecuted creatures are 
the gardener’s true friends 1 They visit our 
plants to clear them of the green-fly ! This 
theory opens up a new future for the earwig. 
We shall, no doubt, hear of earwig-culture 
before long. I am willing to encourage anyone 
thinking of making a start in this direction. I 
will make him a present of all the earwigs 
which I trap each morning upon my Chrysan¬ 
themums, being not yet perfectly convinced of 
their aphis-destroying properties. Meanwhile, 
let me advise “C. J. N. to look over his 
Chrysanthemums a while longer. Keep them 
well supplied with earwigs, ana notice whether 
the foliage around some of the tender blooming 
shoots does not become small by degrees, and 
beautifully less, as if it were being gently grazed 
round and round the tip—as if a pair of minute 
shears were at work upon it—until at last, after 
many nights, the stem which promised to be full 
of leaf and flower is a barren, blind stalk. The 

E henomenon which I describe is sui generis. It 
the work of no caterpillar, or green-fly, that 
ever lived. I hold it, and mostChrysanthemum- 
growers will hold it, to be the work of earwigs. 
And if 41 C. J. N.” is still sceptical, let me 
advise him to lay-o» each of his Chrysan- 
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I perly treated. Hjbrid Perpetuals : La France I 
I Captain Christy, Duke of Wellington, Baroness 
Rothschild, Marie Baumann, Dukeof Edinburgh, 
Baron Boncennes, Louis Van Houtte, Prince 
Camille de Itohan, Marquis do Castellano, 
Victor Verdier, Marie Finger, Ac. Of Teas, 
take Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet d’Or, Madame 
Berard, Anna Ollivier, Arnazone, Marie Van 
Houtte, Madame C Kueter, Niphetos, Catherine 
Mermet, Perlo des Jardins, Ac. As to soil, 

I will only say that Roses cannot have soil 
too rich, but the bed or beds must be 
thoroughly well drained. My plan is to take 
out all the soil where the bed rs to be to the 
depth of nearly 3 feet; then put in broken pots 
of any description for drainage ; upon this, a 
layer of sods, broken up ; next, farmyard 
manure ; next, good, rich loam ; and, on the 
surface, finer garden soil. On completing this 
work, the Rose-trees can be planted about 18 
inches deep, and not nearer than 2 feet apart, 
and the same distance from the edge of the bed. 
This should t>e done early in November. Cover 
the bed with a good dressing of farmyard | 
manure to keep out the frost, forking this in 
in March, and stake trees to avoid injury from 
winds. Tea Roses should, during the whiter, | 
be surrounded with Fern or Gorse, which should 
be removed gradually in the spring. 


Disbudding. —The general idea amongst Rose- 
growers is, that if Rose-trees are disbudded— 
that is, if the buds are removed, with the ex¬ 
ception of one bud to a stem—there will be 
only a few large blooms in summer. This is a 
fallacy, os I have proved by experience. If 
several buds are left to bloom‘on one stem, it is 
only natural that they should take much 
strength out of the Rose, and the blooms will be 
small and poor. Only short, leafless stems can 
be cut, and the main stem cunnot be cat till the 
last bud swells into bloom ; whereas, if only one 
bud is left to a stem, it will bloom early, and 
the stem can be cut any length required, 
thereby throwing back strength into the root. 
The result is that fresh, strong stems are con¬ 
stantly being thrown up, and, instead of getting 
a bloom in July, which is soon over, and noi 
another till autumn—which latter, in theai 
reasons, is a very precarious crop—there will hi 
a constant supply of beautiful blooms from the 
end of June till October. In conclusion, I wil 
quote Canon Hole: “That to have beautifa 
Roses in your garden you must have Rosea ii 
your heart.” C. P. Morgan, Mold. 

I 18210.—Making Rose border- — Thi 

border should be made about 18 inches wider oi 
all sides than the space occupied by the Hotel. 
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Plant from 2 feet to 2} feet from centre to 
centre. They will not require removal for eome 
years. The following are good Roses, having 
flowers of different shades of deep red t Beauty 
of Waltham (bright crimson), Charles Lefebvre 
(velvety crimson), DUchesB of Bedford (red), 
Duke of Edinburgh (scarlet), Etienne Levet 
(carmine),General Jaquemlnot (crimson soarlet), 
Marie Baumann (bright red), Crimson Bedder 
(good for a mass), Jonn Hopper (rosy crimson), 
Jules Margottin (carmine).— E. Hobjdat. 

18116.— Beet Tea Roses for exhibi¬ 
tion.—The best twelve with us this season 
have been as follows: A. Ollivier, Catherine 
Mermet, Caroline Kuster, Countess de Nadaillac, 
Innocente Pirola, Jean Ducher, Madame Bravy, 
Madam© de Watteville, Madame Cusin, Nfphe- 
tos. Princess of Wales, and Souvenir d’Elise. 
Marshal Niel, too, has been very good, but only 
from under glass. Mr. Smith will find some 
d iffioulty in blooming it well out-of-doors in 
tiie north. All the others will do either inside 
or out. — Harkniss, JBeda r e. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Trees for small gardens in smoky 
towns. —To the amateur, with a small sub¬ 
urban garden—where there is no room to make 
experiments in growing the most suitable kinds 
of hardy standard deciduous trees—where mis¬ 
takes in planting cause loss of money, effect, 
and time, a select list, suggested by the experi¬ 
ence of some of your readers who are well up in 
arboriculture, would, 1 am sure, be helpful; and 
many are now perplexed in the proper choice of 
suitable subjects to plant during the approach¬ 
ing season. To my mind, the essentials requi¬ 
site for small suburban gardens are these: 

1, The trees should be deoiauous, as evergreens 
too soon get their pores choked with smoke. 

2, Brightness of leaves—shiny, glossy, smooth, 
and retaining their beauty till the last. Chestnuts 
are now far from being attractive, owing to 
their rusty condition, whereas Poplars are fresh 
and green as ever. 3, Cleanness of stems, good, 
compact habit of head—not getting too large, 
but retaining a green bushiness. The amateur 
is so bewildered by the varieties, not knowing 
which to choose; for instance, Acacias or 
Robinias—we see so many examples of these 
where half the wood is dead, and yet do not 
know how to avoid buying similar ones. A 
very handsome tree I have noticed is Robinia 
inermis umbraculifera; but whether or not it 
is suitable for suburban London is the question. 
The same remarks apply to Taxodium diati- 
chum, which, in the botanical garden at Oxford, 
is a lovely object; but a note on this tree that I 
noticed says, “ It must be planted near water.” 
Is this indispensable? Maples, the Ailantus, 
the Thorns, and the Sophora, are all beautiful, 
but how do they fill the conditions I have laid 
down ? Will some reader who can speak from 
experience give us the benefit of his knowledge ? 
—S. E. Heaton, Tottenham . 

Pruning 1 Rhododendrons. —I was much 
Interested in the recent correspondence relative 
to pruning Rhododendrons, as I was at that 
time trying experiments with mine. The 
result has clearly established the beneficial 
effects therefrom. I have some that have not 
bloomed sinoe the first year they were planted, 
some five years since. They had grown straggly, 
with long, extending branches, easily snapped 
off by wind and snow last winter. I pruned 
about half of each. The result was that in a 
few days the plants stood erect. From each out 
two, and in some places three, young shoots 
started within three weeks, ana now bloom- 
buds are showing — Victor. 

The Shrubby Mallow (Althaea fru- 
tex). —“ J. W.” (page 395) may be interested to 
hear that this shrub grows in my garden to the 
height of 11 feet, and is covered every year with 
a profusion of purple flowers. The circum¬ 
ference of the stem, measured 1 foot above the 
ground, is 13 inches. The garden is old, and no 
doubt this tree is at least fifty years old. It 
nows in a full south aspect, and is well 
sheltered from wind. It comes up through a 
thick and high hedge of Laurustinus.—M, 
Busk, Winchmore-hill , N. 

18*07.—Smoking Yew-tree.—The male Yew-tree, 
when in flower, and stirred by the wind, gives out a very 
lsfrge amount of pollen, whioh may by a poet be spoken 
of as memb ,F nj: “ the imoka of an altar.'’—0. M. M. 
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BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. -Opart— sad earners ere inserted in 
Qardbnihb ftse of charge if corr e spondents follow the rule* 
Jure laid doumjbr their guidance. All communication* 
for insertion should be clearly cmd concisely xoritten on one 
tide of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of Ga a- 
Mirara, 97, Sbuthampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Ptjbushbr. The 
name and address qf the sender are required in addition to 
assy designation he may desire to be used in the paper 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece qf paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardbnins has to be sent to press some time in advance qf 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers ( which, with the exception qfsueh as cannot 
wellbcclassified, will befound in the diferent departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers void greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as tkeir knowledge and observations 
p e rm it, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, And means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, end those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardbhinq should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

18275 -Improving staple of garden.— What oan 
be done to improve a garden, the soil of which seems to 
oontist cf little but chalk ? What manures are the most 
suitable ?— A Constant Rbadkr. 

18278.—Crimson Rose as greenhouse climber, 
—Which is the best orimson Rose for greenhouse ollmber— 
a profuse bloomer wanted? Pie me say whether beat on 
own roots or worked.—J. A., Rotherham. 

18*77.— Wires for training Vines.— is 10 Inohee 
from the glass too near to put wires for Vines?—Don, 
Bridgend. »*» No; just about the right distance — Ed. 

18278. — Twelve Roses for greenhouse.—I 
should be very much obliged if any reader would tell 
me the best twelve Roses and two climbing Roses for a 
lean-to greenhouse without heat.—J. R. B., Bradford. 

18270.— Violet runners. —I planted some Violets 
last May, and they are at present throwing out runners. 
Should I cut these off now, or cover them up with a little 
earth?—B. L. R. They should be out off now. —Ed. 

18280 —Concrete garden paths.—I wish to oon- 
orete part of my garden walks, about 8 square yards. 
Will someone kindly inform me what quantity of cement 
and sand I shall require to make a substantial Job of it?— 
An Old Subscriber. 

18281 —Cedars from cones.—Would "T or any 
other reader, kindly inform me how to grow Cedar* from 
cones? 1 am getting a few oones of good Cedars, and am 
anxlons to know how to grow them, and ths treatment 
they should get.—8. M., Inverness. 

18281— Parsons' vineries.— I have read somewhere 
a description of low glass structures, called, I believe, 
Parsons' vineries. Will any of your readers oblige me by 
some information respecting the cost, construction, 
management, and praocical utility of these structures?— 
H C., Tonbridge. 

18788.— Free-flowering Honeysuckle.— Will any 
reader tell me what is the most free-flowering Honey¬ 
suckle ?—O. P. O. *% ** O. P. O ” describes a Honey¬ 
suckle with perfoliate leaves, which he says hs should Use 
to know the name qf. His description, however, is insuffi¬ 
cient to identify it.— Ed. 

18284. — dr owing bulbs In glasses.— 1 ' Elsie ” has 
read somewhere that the Guernsey LUy and Sc 11 la oan be 
grown in glasses in the same way aeHyaeinths. Is this cor¬ 
rect, and are there any other bulbe that can be grown In 
glasses? Whan would the Guernsey Lily flower ? Readers 
who have grown bulbs Id glasses would oblige by giving 
information. 

18285.— Cabbages dubbing.—I shall be glad if any 
of your readers oan kindly tell me the actual cause cf 
Cabbages clubbing, and if tnere is any good remedy for it 
I have been successful in preventing it by rolling the 
ground well with a garden roller, and putting in the 
plants with an iron bar.— Mark An application of 

lime-water at the time of planting will tend, to prevent 
clubbing.— Ed. 

18286. — Making border gay all the year 
round.—Will any reader kindly give me a list of some 
rood things to plant in a border to make it look gay all 
through the year? I can manage through the summer. 
I do not mind going to some expense about it in order 
that it may look nioe. I have nothing te plant in the 
border after the Geraniums and other things are over,— 
Dod, Bridgend. 

18*87.—Wild gardening.—What unoommon hardy 
Ferns, bulbs, and plants can I put in a very pretty open 

{ flade with hedgerow (shutting out field), planted with a 
arge Turkey Oik, Spanish Chestnut, Copper Beech, and 
Rhododendrons? I thought of putting Lily of the Valley 
in clumps, and Marie Louise Violets in the moasy ditch. 
Any other suggestions will oblige. What Roees would be 
likely to do well ?— Pbmbrokb. 

18*83.— Dahlias and Gladiolus.— I left some of my 
roots of Dahlias in the ground lest winter, and, being 
covered, they eeoaped fairly well. I should now like to 
know if It would be safe to try the same experiment on 
Gladioli.—W. H. B. *% You should have told us the 
nature cf your soil and locality In light soil, in southern 
districts. Gladioli might safely be left out, but in most 
cases, the experiment, to say the least, would be a doubtful 
one.— Ed. 

18289.— Growing Grapes for show.— I have Just 
undertaken the management of a vinery. 20 feet by 12 feet. 
The Vines are rather old ; but I am told that they have 
cropped well. The house was cleared about the third 
week in July. I wish to grow them for show in the first 
week in July, and 1 should be much obliged to any fruit¬ 
growing reader for information as to when to start them, 
and what heat to begin with; also when to raise the heat, 
and if I should syringe them very much at first starting.— 
8HANKL1H. 


18200. —Tropraolum speotosum not flowering. 
—Last season and this I planted a number of Tropeotatt 
spedosum in various conditions of situfctioa and soil. 
They all grew most luxuriantly, hut neither season showed 
the slightest signs of blooming. I shall be glad of explan** 
tlon and advice. I may add that last winter I kept the 
tubers in sand, in which they sent out vigorous shoots.— 
John Stevbnbon This is the experience of many , 
and we fear there is nothing to be done. You must simply 
wait until the plant is strong enough to flower.— Ed. 

18291.— Renovating Rose border.— I have a large 
heap of mud that has been taken from a pond ; It has been 
accumulating there for year* I have two beds of Roses, 
which have done fairly well, but I think they want 
taking up aad replanting. 1 thought about throwing out 
the present earth, and putting a good layer cf the pond 
mua at the bottom, and then mixing some good manure 
with the soil before putting it beck again. Would you 
kindly inform me if this plan would answer.—S iiankun. 
.% Yes, we think such treatment as you describe would 
have beneficial results.—E d. 

18292—Vegetables for market.—I have Just 
taken to a large kitchen garden, with nice open soil (sub¬ 
soil, sandy loam), in which I want to grow vegetables and 
flowers for a market in Yorkshire. Would some reader* 
kindly give me advioe as to the best kinds of vegetables 
to grow ? I have had a small garden, where I have grown 
vegetables, such as Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Celery, Peas, 
Beans, Rhubarb, &o ; also a few flowers, such as Pinks, 
Sweet Williams, Carnations, Piootees, Asters, Stocks, 
Pansies, Lupins, and a few other " half-hardies ” which 
were raised in a cold frame. Information will greatly 
oblige— Frank, Keighley. 

18298.—Vines In pots,—When at the Collnderies last 
week, I saw in the conservatory, Vines' n pots, trained 
balloon-shape, bearing fruit profusely. Is it possible for 
an amateur to succeed with similar plants fn a mixed 
greenhouse, with or without fire-heat? If so, hints 
on the subject would, I am sure, be a boon to many 
who, like myself, are anxious to grow a Vine or two, 
but cannot afford the roof spaoe, nor an outside 
border.—S tockport. ,** The Vines that you saw were 
grown by a professional gardener, who understands 
thoroughly that particular branch of fruit culture. They 
were not grown in the form in which they were exhibited . 
but were trained to the roof in the usual way, and tied 
down to the trellis just before they were brought infer 
exhibition, with most qf the bunches facing the beholder. 
It would be impossible to give sufficient light to the Vine 
in any other way.— Ed. 

18294.—Roses for York.—I have in a small suburban 
garden a number of Roees (names given below), many of 
which are a complete failure. All have been in three yean, 
and some have never bloomed at all. 1 wish considerably 
to reduoe thtir number, as part of the garden is quite un¬ 
suited to Roses, and I shall be much obliged for any advioe 
aa to which cf them are most likely to suooeed in a somewhat 
smoky situation, and whioh are entirely hopeless. I may 
say that La France, Madame de Rothschild, Magna Oharta, 
Olfa Maria, and Senateur Value, have all done fairly welL 
John Hopper also did well the first j ear, but not sinoe. 
Gloire de Diion does very well in a neighbouring garden, 
but mine is badly placed, and must be moved. The Rosea, 
besides the ones already mentioned, are as follows : Alfred 
Colomb, Brightness of Chestnut, Boule de Neige, Com- 
tease de Chabrlllant, !Couateu of Rose berry, Duke of 
Edinburgh, G6ant des Batailles. Gen. Jacqueminot, Julius 
Finger, Jean Liabaud, Mdm& Noman, Mrs. Baker, Mdlle. 
Marie Cointet, Maurioe Bemardin, and Sultan of Zanzi¬ 
bar. There are also two climbers—Charles Lefebvre and 
Bessie Johnson—two China Roses, one of them Cramolal- 
3up4rieur, a Mom Rose, and a Rose Unique. I do not 
want to root up any that with oare and pains may suo¬ 
oeed, but I do wish to get rid of all that are quite hops 
leu.—Y ork Amatiur. 

18296.—Re-etocking neglected garden.—I have 
recently come to reside m Pembrokeshire, about 709 feet 
above sea-level. The gardens have been utterly neglected 
for years, and consequently require re-stocking, and I 
shall be glad to receive hints as to how to do so judi¬ 
ciously with regard to Apples, Pears, Plums, Strawberries, 
Gooseberries, Currants, vegetables, &o. I hear thereto 
a great rainfall, and that springs are late. Plums seem to 
thrive in neighbourhood, but Marrows and Beans seem 
soaroe amongst vegetables. My garden slopes to ths 
south, and to well sheltered by high walls, bounded on 
north side by house, so there to a long warm wall aad 
wide border facing south. Parsley grows luxuriantly on 
the lawn, and dense Rhododendrons and Ferns are in 
thickets, and very large and luxuriant; also varieties of 
the better kind of Fir-treeB. I am anxious to have a well- 
supplied garden, and shall be glad of any suggestions. 
The lower end of the garden, fadng north, has been allowed 
to grow almost into a field of Grass, with a few fruit and 
Currant bushes through it. What fruit and vegetables 
would do there ? It is a large garden, airy and sunny, but 
well sheltered by trees outside the walla Will some South 
Wales or other readers help me? -Pbmbrokb. **, You 
will see that we have separated your questions, but in 
future communications, please do not include several 
queries, relating to entirely different matters, in one com 
prtkensive note.— Ed. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

18296 —Removing Pinks (R. TFaLAJ.—The present 
is a good time to do the work. 

18297. —Unaymmetrioal Yews \(W. H. BJ—You 
may cut in the Yews in ApriL 

18298 — Seed from imperfect flowers (Bsdf).— 
We should prefer to raise the plants from good seed. 

18299 —Potting Tuberoses (T. G. J.).— Yon can 
pot Tuberoses now. Keep them in a warm greenhouse. 

18800.— Scale on Oobeea (V. H .).—The plant to In 
fested with brown scale. We would advise you to out it 
down. 

18801.— Drying Tobacco leaves (Virginia).—Vo* 
will find Information on this point in GardbniX* lot 
May 1st. 
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MM*.—Destroying mealy bos on Taoeoa lft 
(W. Jf. 0.).—Dnm the pare infeitod with the Uueot with 
paraffin oil. 

18808 — Acacias (Vemia).— The Acaotas will keep 
thalr leave* in the winter. There ie no necessity for cut¬ 
ting them down. 

18S04.— Making* skeleton leaves (Ferrdeaf) l—Y ou 
will flad full Information on this subject in Qardxsin'O for 
March 21st, 1886. 

18806.—Rotted manure v. hot stable litter 
(B. L. Jf.).—Good rotten manure ie, in all oases, prefer* 
able to hot stable litter; Indeed, the latter ahonld not be 
used at all. 

18806.—Ontting down greenhouse creepers 
(Venue) —Do not out them down. U they are too ram- j 
pant, thin them out. You will weaken them if you out 
them down now. 

18807. — Pruning Geraniums (Vcrnia). — You 
should uot " out down " your Geraniums ; but you may 
prone them* Fuchsias, Myrtles, dec., may be pruned at 
the time of potting. 

18308.— Using concentrated manures (Sussex). 
—A teaspoonful of the manure once a-week would be 
enough for your Chrysanthemum. Scatter on the surface 
of the soil, and water it in. 

18309.— Bryophyllum calydnum (C. W. l-The 

Life plant" is of easy culture, and will grow either in a 
greenhouse or window. It should not be exposed to frost. 
It is a native of the East Indies. 

18310.—Fruit for back wall of vinery (Perse¬ 
verance X —No fruit will do well on the ha ck wall of a 
vinery. You may get occasional poor crops; but you had 
better devote it to ornamental plant*. 

1S31L — Transplanting Evening Primroses 


1831L — Transplanting Evening Primroses 
(Ignoramus). —It u doubtful whether yonr ZEoothera 
Lamarckiana will transplant well; but, if you mean to 
transplant it, this Is a good time to do the work. 

18312. — Painting greenhouse (VemiaX — The 
present is the best time of the year to do such work as you 
suggest You will find a few hints on the subject in “ The 
Coming Week's Work," in Gakdixiho, September 25th. 

18313.— Treatment of unknown plant (B. L. Jf.). 
—It is impossible to give you reliable advice, as we do not 
know what the plant is. If possible, send us a leaf, re¬ 
peat the question, and describe the plant as well as you 
can. 

1MU.—Unhealthy Pelargonium leaves (Sub¬ 
scriber, Naas). —It Is difficult to say what is the cause of 
the unhealthy appearance of the leaves. We are inclined 
to think that they have been kept too dry since removal 
to the greenhouse. 

neglected fruit garden 
(Frank ).—Judiciously thin oat the wood of the fruit 
trees a little later in the season, and prune; do not lift 
the roots. Next year adopt summer-pruning, which will 
keep them in bounds. 

MSW.-Wintering Lilies (VemiaX- Re-pot the 
Lilies; but yon must not water them. They should be 
kept throughout the winter in dry soil, otherwise decay 
will set in. You may keep them in a oellar, provided its 
temperature is soluble. 

18317.— Forcing Rhubarb (A mateurX —Certainly, 
when forcing Rhubarb in the greenhouse, the roots should 
be covered. A good supply of water is necessary: but 
liquid manure need not be applied. You will find a note 
on Rhubarb-forcing in this number. 

18318.— Preserving Tomato plants (BlsieX— No; 
you cannot out down your Tomato plants, and store the 
roots like thoee of Dahlias. They must be raised from 
■sod every year. The Tomatoes that have not yet borne 
fruit would not be likely to do so in the room. 

18319.—Qalllar dttt fl (Saif) There are both annual 
and perennial Gaillardials, or Blanket flowers. Most of 
them are of perennial duration; they require protection in 
the winter, except in extremely favoured lo calities. They 

SXiZSS*** 1,010 cattiDgs ’ * nd 'W also bs 

18320. — Difference between Violas and 
Pansies (R. Walsh).— The question has been asked 
before, and yon will find replies on pp. 222 and 247, in the 
numbers for July 4th and July 11th last year. Violas are 
generally of one, or, at the most, of two colours, while 
Pansies are parti-coloured. 

MJ 21 -— Levelling tennis ground (W. PJ.—Take 
up the oourt now, and put on a thin layer of sand or sifted 
ashes. We know of no way of getting rid of the weeds by 
means such as you describe. In the number for July 4th 
1885 (VoL VII., p.222), you will find a useful article on 
the making of a tennis lawn. 

iSSKL— H °ya buds dropping (J. TelUfsen ).—You 
should have enclosed something more than the fallen 
buds, or should have given us some further information 
upon whioh we could base an opinion. We can only 
suggest that there has been water lying in the trass ol 
bloom, and thus the stems have decayed. 

18328.- Striking Roses (A. Jf. R.X- Your query Is 
badly expressed, and we do not know exactly what imu 
want to know. Standard Roses are always budded—gene¬ 
rally on standard Briers—and are never raised from cut- 
tings. If, however, you simply wish to raise Rosea from 
cuttings, you will find full information on the subject in 
the number for September 25th. 

1 5f 24 ^ Tr ? ft ? ne ^ ofDla a grandiflora (G. Flem- 
ought to be growing now, and, there¬ 
fore, should not be placed under the stage. In other 
respects, the conditions that you describe are all right. 
Ifc 7 free-growing plant, and you need 

not befearful as to-losing It. You will find a fine sped- 

G^m^o^^^ “ d it- ^ d ** Cr ^ bed ’ 10 

18325. —Ferns for window boxes ( B . B. R.) — 
Both Polypodium oambriemn and Soolopendrium crispum 
would do in your window-box, and they would remain 
green through the winter. There are many other forms 
of Scolopendrium (crested and others), and also of Poly- 
podium, that would be suitable. If you want more Ferns, 
you can grow Polystichum lobatum, Asplenium Adlantum 
nigrum, and Btoduram epfoant and Ha varieties. 
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18828.—insects on greenhouse plants (igua- 

ramus).—Try a strong fumigatidh to destroy the pests. 
This will probably be effectual. 

18827. — Procuring the Himalayan Honey¬ 
suckle (B.).-Yon should be able to procure Lejcesteria 
formosa from any shrub nursery. 

18828.— Dirty Rose leaves (Ceylon).—No; your 
Roses are not affected by orange fungus ; they are simply 
covered with some soot-like substance. 

18329.— Vaaee decaying (Wellington ).—8crub the 
Moesoff with a stiff hair-brush and warm rain-water, without 
soap. They should be placed under cover during winter. 
—D. 

18330.— Grapes turning red (Wellington).—Some 
varieties of blaok Grapes, notably. Black Hamburgh, lose 
their colour when allowed to hang after they are ripe. 
This is a natural result, and cannot be prevented. 

18331.—Picking off young Figs in autumn 
(Sylvanus).— 1 Take these off at once, for it is certain that 
no fruits larger than Peas now will be of any nee next 
vear, and they only weaken the tree. It would have been 
better to remove them early in September. You should 
have sent us name and address.—H. 

18332.— Diseased Marie Louise Pear (T. B. F.). 
There is not any trace of fungoid growth—in fact, it is 
more of a constitutional defect than a disease. We have 
a tree of this variety affected in the same way, and have 
always lived in hope that the defect would disappear. It 
does not do so, and is worse some seasons than others. 
Probably it would be best to destroy the tree.—D. 

18333.— Diseased Pears (H. Simpson and T. W. M.). 
—The disease is undoubtedly oaused by the exceptional 
cold weather and frost-winds early in the year. Frost- 
winds injure the skins after the fruit is set; and when the 
time comes for rapid swelling of the skin, it cracks 
because it cannot expand with the fruit Some varieties 
are more liable to Injury than others. See answer to 
query 18262.—D. 

18834 —Stock for Moor Park Apricot (D. L. B.). 
—The Mussel and common Plum stocks, raised from seeds, 
not suckers, are the best. In France, the Damas Noir 
and St Julien are used as stooks. Besides the above, the 
White Pear Plum is used for Peaches. We do not know 
the prioe of Mocks, but they could be obtained from any¬ 
one in the trade who deals Ln fruit trees, and works his 
own stocks.—D. 

18335. — Peaches not ripening (C«drus).—The 
Peaches had better be removed, as there ie no hope of 
their ripening under the shade of Vines, unless the Vines 
are thinned out to let in more sunshine. Of the other 
things named, Cherries are most likely, and Plums might 
succeed, but the laterals of the Vines should be pinched 
in regularly to let in the light. Try the May Duke Cherry 
and Victoria Plum.-H. 

18336.— Peach-tree ln pot (Kent).— This ought not 
to have been out-of-doors in the shade since spring. If 
out-of-doors at all, it ought to have been well exposed to 
the sun, and freely supplied with water. If it requires a 
shift, repot it now, using good loam, and a fourth part of 
decayed stable manure. If it does not need repotting, 
fork out some of the surface soil with a pointed piece 
of iron, and put in its place some ricu loam and 
manure, firmly rammed iu. Keep the tree under glass, in 
a cool house, through the winter. 

18337.—Making a lawn (Waverley ).—If the land is 
ready, sow Grass seeds at onoe, although October is full 
late for suoh work. If it oannot be done immediately, 
let it stand over till next March; but if turf can be obtained, 
the Grass plot may be made, in open weather, at any time 
before Christmas. The land should be well prepared by 
digging (manuring, ir necessary), and levelling, arranging 
the surface so that the settling may be the same all over. 

In procuring the seeds, it is best to apply toa good house, 
state the nature of the soil and size of the plot, and order 
a suitable mixture to be sent. The seeds must be sown 
thickly to obtain a good lawn early next summer. 

18338. —U nsatlsfhctory heating apparatus (H. 
Greenwood).— Your description is somewhat vague, and 
so is the sketoh, which, being apparently partly plan and 
partly elevation, Is not much of a guide; but it is plain 
that the cause of the apparatus not working properly is 
the dip or fall in the now-pipe, and, until this is done 
away with by some means, the water oannot circulate. 
Can you not raise the pipes in the greenhouse, or, at least, 
the flow (a more open siphon, as you suggest, would prob¬ 
ably be sufficient), so that there may be a gentle rise from 
the boiler to the farthest point of the pipes ? This would 
effect a cure at once; even if the flow-pipe is just level, 
with a slight rise into it from the boiler, that would be 
sufficient If the pipes oannot be thus raised, the only 
way is to take the flow up to a slightly-elevated circulat¬ 
ing cistern, and heat the house by the return current 
only. By this arrangement all the heating pipes mav be 
below the level of the boiler.—B. 0. R. 

18339.—Diseased Potatoes (R. T. t Stroud).— 1 That < 
you were unable to disoover any traces of Peronoepera 
infestans upon your Potato haulm is probably due to the 
fact that it is a peculiar fungus operating or performing 
its destructive work within the tissue of the plants, and 
not externally. The white mould seen on the lower aide 
of the disease spots on the leaves, and which you term 
fuaisporiura, is but a product of the decay, which follows 1 
upon the attacks of the actual disease, and is of no serious 1 
import. You have done well in having the withered I 
haulms collected and burnt, although whatever harm is < 
done is usually so done whilst the haulm is green or par¬ 
tially active. This season the disease appeared very late, 1 
and In a most aggressive form, sweeping off the tops with 
great rapidity. This was due chiefly to two causes- 
heavy soft dews at night, which favour the spread of the 1 
fungus even more than rain, and hot sunshine in the day 
which literally roasted up what leaves had been affected 
during the night. Thus, in many cases, an entire breadth 
of haulm was cleared in a week. That tubers, however, 
and in spite of this injury to the tops, are generally so 
sound is again due to the comparative dryness of the soil, 
as muoh moisture washes the spores of the fungus 
waited about in the air through the thin coating of soil 
Into the newly-forming tubers, and causes them to become 
diseased directly. The best preventive is found In ample 
room and liberal earthings of the plants. As tosesd lor 


next year's planting, you may safely save from your own 
stock. Select now all tubsrs too small for table, and 
too good for pigs—tubers ranging from 1 os. to 2 ox Ex¬ 
pose these well to light and air, but not outdoors, and 
thus well harden them for winter storing in shallow boxes, 
protected from frost.—A. D. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming Plants Persons who wish ptmnte to te 
named should sand good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens toe mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other chsssracterietic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do uot name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of floristt flower*, each as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the wecans of 
comparison at hand. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help is 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the earns kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Local varieties 
should be named by local growers, and are often ktiown 
them alone. We can undertake to name only f-yur 
varieties at a tine, and these only when the above direc¬ 
tions are observed. Unpaid parcels will not be received. 

*** Any communications respecting plants orfrtsU mad 
to name should always accompany the parcel,wkich should 
be addressed to the Enrroa of GARDXinxa Illustrated, 
87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Rev. S. A. Brenan. —White 
flower Is Hellebores olympicus (out of Mason); yellow 
flowers are Hypericum Androsramum, Mullein (Verbascum 
nigrum), and Solidago angustifoiia. Please number speci¬ 
mens sent in future.- Mr. W. Phillips.— Kmlreuterii 

paniculate,; Bignonia rad leans.- E. H .—Yea ; the plant 

is Francos ramoea. Send another specimen of Grass.- 

O. Jf. B .— JuaticU carnea.- P. H. Forest .— Sunflower 

(Hell an thus giganteus).- S. Jf. J. —Impatiens gland a- 

lifera.- Kentey.—l, Monarch, didyma ; 2, Rndbeckia 

Newmanni.- Jane Payne. — Fern is Phlebodium 

aurenm; Dahlia glabrata.- JT., Warminster. —Cratsgus 

tanaoetifolla.- Bodger.— Looks like Mikania scandens. 

- John Wilson. —Tradesoantia zebrina.- Miss Roe- 

will.—The Great White Plantain Lily (Funkia grandiflora). 

- W. D. L. H.— We cannot attempt to name Seaweeds. 

- Scolopendrium.— Leyceeteria formoea.- Dislahy.— 

Sweet Sultan (Centaurea suaveolens).- B. B. R.—X, 

Helianthus cucumerilolius ; 2, Aster leris; S, Anemone 

Japonica ; 4, Aster horizontalis.- R. W. G. —Leyoesteria 

formosa.- Sa\f. —You refer to Veronica speciosa.- 

Mrs. L. —The flower you saw is probably Colchicum apee- 

oaum.- J. Thomas, Bridgend.— 1, Acacia (send another 

specimen); 2, Species of Begonia (specimen insufficient); 

3, Euonymus japonicus variegatus; 4, Escalloniamacren- 

ttta.- Mrs. Caddy. —Purple, Hibiscus syriacus ; other 

looks like Spinea Pilipendula, fl.pl.-if. Large.—Both 

are Crotons ; the long one is C. Weismaimi, and the other 

i* probably 0. irregulare.-Jf. A. R. K.— Notbodsna 

Marantn.- J. Davidson.—Cannot name vers, of vege¬ 

tables. 

Names Of fruit. — A. P. ThomUy. — t and 3, 

Williams* Bon Ohrdtien.-C. L. H. —Souvenir du Gao- 

grts-- S. K. T.— Plum, Peach; Apple, Downton; Pear— 

1, Green Achan; 2, Not known.- G. Smith.— 1, Emperor 

Alexander; 2, Not reoognised; 3, Manks Codlin.- J. 

Fothcringham — a, Winter Strawberry ; b. Tower of 

Glamia ; c, Hawthornden.- Two Apples, without aziv 

Utter, numbered 6 and 7.-6, Brabant Bellefleur; 7, 

Beauty of Kent.-IF. H.— 1, Beurrt de Capiaumont; 2, 

Decayed ; bat apparently Haoon’s Incomparable ; 3, Abo 
decayed; looks like Doyenn* du Oomioe; 4, Probably 
•mall Louise Bonne ; others next week. It is impossible 
to name with oertainty unless good specimens are sent. 

- Rev. W. H. Mackenzie.— Plum, Ooe’s Golden Drop • 

others next week.-IF. S. Ferry.— We will not attempt 

to name such wretched, half-developed specimens m 
you send. If you want fruit named, please send speci¬ 
mens that are in character.- C. H. S.—i, Warner’s 

King ; 5, Golden Noble ; 11, Cellini: 12, Next week. Cer¬ 
tainly we will name your fruit; but please read notes 

above as to specimens.- U. J. R— Resembles Pom roe 

de Neige, or 8now Apple.- Novice .—Your Apple is not 

reoognised • does not mem worth growing.- Bodger — 

Beurri Dlel.-IF. Bunn.— 1, Emperor Alexander* ’ 2. 

Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 8, Keswick CodHn.- R. B. Batten. 

1, 8weeney Nonpareil; 2, Brabant Bellefleur; 8, Round- 
way's Magnum Bonum. A Subscriber.— l. Swan’s Egg • 

2, Bishop’s Thumb.--Jf. JF.-The large Pear is BeSrt 

Bachelter; the small, Thompson’s.- V. C— 1 Hamo- 

ton’s Bergamot; 2, Glou Moroeau.- T. A. Neil— White 

Buckland- Enquirer.— Your Apple is not known— 

seems worthless.- Igno. — Beared Chameuses ■ 2. 

Napoleon ; 3, Van Mons. Leon Leclerc ; Apple, Brad! 

dick’s Nonpareil- A. Godfrey. — Pear, apparentlv 

Williams’ Bon Chrdtien, but too much decayed to identifv 

dearly.- Professor Wilson. —i, ie, 16, Bergamotte 

d’Esperen ; 12, Vicar of Wtnkfleld ; 13, Glou Morceau • m 
Winter Nells; 29, Althorp Crassane ; 31, Pitmaston 
Ducheese; 25, 80, Not reoognised.-Others next week. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pembroke .—We regret that we cannot insert vour querv 
as to the stoves. It would only lead to the insertion of 
unpoid-for advertisements, and it would be impossible ta 
guarantee the good faith of those who might recommend 

a particular article.- Constant Reader.— You will And 

your query on plants for chalk soil answered in last week’* 
number, p. 409;__ wee * * 

Use Of Moes litter (GunnerX—Mom litter, after it 
has been used iu the stable, is a most valuable fertiliser 
We have a contract to take all that is used in Urge staid*. 

h»ve used it for all sorts of flowers, vegetables, and 
freits. We were so pleased with it that we mixed it frith 
the loam for the Vine borders, and the Vines have suo- 

oeeded remarkabiy well As a substitute for peat it would 

not do at all.—J. Douglas; 

Monstrous jrrowth of Chrysanthemum 
maximum.—" W., Exeter,'* forwards a specimen of a 
monstrous growth of Chrysanthemum maximum Th* 

23? UhStoiS? ^• b0 ? “ , " o, >« 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

FORCING VEGETABLES. 

Those who have plenty of roots and seeds, 
hothouses, or pita, and fermenting material at 
hand, need have little difficulty in producing a 
constant supply of the finest forced produce. 
There are others, however, whose resources in 
these respects may be limited, but who would, 
nevertheless, be pleased to have some forced 
vegetables, and these may also succeed if they 
make the most of the means available. They 
must depend on hotbed material; but to force on 
a large seale, and in the best manner, forcing 
houses must be employed as well. November, 
though perhaps too early for some, is a suitable 
time to commence forcing vegetables, and it is 
in all cases well to prepare for the work, and to 
collect large quantities of fallen leaves for the 
purpose. For all kinds of root-forcing, these 
are invaluable, and with frames, and a quantity 
of them, no one need be afraid of failing to 
produce Rhubarb, Seakale, Asparagus, &c., 
in winter. A pit, after the style of one suitable 
for growing Cucumbers, is a most suitable place 
for winter forcing. It is from such a place that 
we always cut our first 

Asparagus, and we find the work to be easy 
and the produce good. For years we have 
cut forced Asparagus by the second week in 
November, and it gives so much satisfaction 
that we never grudge naving to raise plants from 
seed annually to take the place of roots lifted 
for forcing. The stems are cut over close to the 
ground, the roots lifted without breaking, and 
then they are put in as close together as they 
can be packed in the Cucumber bed. They stand 
only about IS inches from the glass, and a flue 
is underneath them ; the tops under such cir¬ 
cumstances are very robust. A few leaves are 
spread over the bottom of the bed. On these 
the roots rest, and they are covered over with 
old potting-shed soil. The bottom-heat aver¬ 
ages about 80 degs., the top 65 degs., and we 
generally cut Asparagus thus forced twelve days 
after the roots are put in. It is astonishing 
how quickly well-developed thoroughly-matured 
roots will push up heads in November, and the 
quantity produced is very remunerative. This 
is the best of all ways of securing early Aspara 
gus. Another good way, but slower, is to make I 
up a good hotbed, place a frame on it put the 
roots in on the surface, cover them over, as in 
the case of the pit ones, with soil, and put the 
lights on. In autumn, Asparagus may be cut in 
three or four weeks from such a frame as this, 
and in spring, when the roots force more freely, 
it may be cut sooner. Bottom-heat is more 
required than top-heat, and it is the former 
that should be unfailing. A few roots placed 
in heat every fortnight will furnish two dishes or 
more weekly. When in frames, the roots require 
no water, but when in a pit, with hot pipes or a flue 
under them, they muBt have it often, especially 
when in full growth. It is an advantage in all 
cases to have the roots near the glass, as if far 
from it the shoots soon become spindly and 
flavourless. 

Rhubarb gives general satisfaction in a forced 
state, but it cannot be obtained so quickly as 
Aspiragus. Roots put in about the middle of 


open ground. The two former ways are the 
quickest, but the last is the one by which the 
finest Rhubarb is produced. There are pots 
specially made for placing over the crowns, but 
empty casks or old boxes do almost as well ; 
one or other of them should be turned upside 
down over the crowns, so as to admit of stalk 



Creeping Phlox P. reptans). (See p. 423.) 



Tufted Phlox (P. cse3pitoaa). (See p. 423.) 

this month would not yield any stalks worth 
cutting for a month or so, and it is not easy 
to have it good and plentiful until Christmas at 
least. There are three ways in which it can be 
easily forced. The roots can be lifted and put in 
the hotbed like those of Asparagus. They can also 
be put into a Mushroom-house or pit where there 
is heat and darkness, or they can be forced in the 
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growth, and then the whole should be em 
bedded in fermenting material. It is a hotbed 
affair altogether, but instead of the roots being 
above the heat they are below it, and thus 
situated they succeed uncommonly well. It is 
necessary to keep the stems in the dark, and, 
wherever Rhubarb is forced, this rule must be 
observed. 

Seakale may also be forced in each of the 
ways by which Rhubarb is produced, and many 
consider tho flavour of Seakale thus forced 
better than that of roots lifted and forced else 
where. It takes a long time, however, to force 
Seakale thus in November and December, and 
we generally lift a quantity of roots in these 
months, put them in batches in large pots, and 
plunge them in fermenting material in a dark 
place—the Mushroom-house, as a rule, but if 
put in a frame we would cover them over. In 
this way the produce is not long in making its 
appearance, and when the roots are done with 
they are reserved until spring, when they are 
cut up into lengths, and put out to make new 

S lantations. We would follow this plan up to 
anuary ; then the open-air system would be 
adopted. 

Kidney Beans are delicious in mid-winter, 
but only those who have good glasshouses can 
manage to get them. They will not succeed in 
a cool house, nor in a damp one. In a house 
where the temperature ranges from 65 degs. to 
70 degs. or 75 degs., a good crop, if a sowing is 
made soon, could be had by Christmas. The 
dwarf-growing sorts are tho best for forcing; 
Osborn’s is the type. The Canadian Wonder 
and others of that character are useless at this 
season, being too tall in growth and not prolific 
enough. There are various ways in which 
Kidney Beans may be treated at this season, 
but the following is one of the best. Half-fill 
any number of 3 inch pots with light rich soil 
on the surface of this put from eight to 
ten Beans, and over them put l.\ inches 
of soil ; then place the pots in any house, 
or pit, in which tho temperature is about 
65 degs. or 70 degs., and in a few days the 
young plants will appear. Water very sparingly 
at first, and when the plants are about 6 inches 
high, re-pot them into their fruiting pots. A 
6-inch pot is large enough for one potful of the 
young plants, or three small potfuls may be put 
into an 8-inch pot. In potting, use rough 
rather rich soil, place the plants in a tempera 
ture of 70 degs., and as near the glass and light 
as possible ; give water sparingly until plenty of 
roots have been formed, and then let them have 
it in abundance. During the time that they 
are in bloom, keep the atmosphere somewhat 
dry, and none of the fruits will decay, 
Those who possess a good house for the 
forcing of Strawberry plants in spring, will 
find the cultivation of Kidney Beans a pro¬ 
fitable crop in that structure until it is wanted 
for the Strawberries. Asparagus, Rhubarb, 
Seakale, and Kidney Beans are four of the most 
important and satisfactory crops that anyone 
can force, and Mushrooms may be added as a 
fifth of equal importance. There is no time 
when 

Mushrooms are more appreciated than in 
winter. In summer, when vegetables of all 


kinds are plentiful, they can easily be dis¬ 
pensed with ; but in winter they fill up an 
important place, and all who can should grow 
them at that season. It may, in some cases, 
be difficult to secure the necessary material. 
Horse-droppings, however, are not the only 
material in which they grow. A neighbouring 
farmer made up two Mushroom beds some 
time ago ; one was composed of manure from 
the stables, the other of manure from the 
cow sheds. They are both now bearing, and 
is as good as the other. Both these 
beds were made up in a cool outhouse, and 
this is as good a place as any in which to 
;row winter Mushrooms. Of late years, we 
_ave grown quantities in our potting shed, 
and also against the back wall of another 
shed, and they grow' quite as well in such 
places as in the best heated Mushroom- 
house. This in itself is a great Baving, and 
ought to make winter Mushroom-growing com¬ 
mon. We generally use horse-droppings, but 
use a liberal quantity of soil and half-decayed 
leaves with them to increase the quantity of 
material. These materials are only moderately 
dried; the spawn is then put in, and the soil 

f ut on before the heat has declined very much. 

know of a good many persona who have been 
induced to grow Mushrooms in this way after 
seeing them here, and they have generally been 
surprised to find the culture so easy. 

Olamorgan. J. M. 


Which way ehaU the rows run?— 
Professor Armsby, of the Wisconsin Experi¬ 
mental Station, has given an account of an 
elaborate investigation upon the influence of the 
direction of the rows upon the warmth and 
moisture of the soil and the growth of crops, 
made by Professor Marck, of Kcenigsberg. It 
was found, when the rows, ridges, or beds had 
a north and south direction, that the soil was 
decidedly warmer and drier during the day 
than when the east and west direction was 
followed. This difference was greatest with 
ridge culture, and least with level culture. 
The higher the ridges the greater the difference. 
As was to be expected, the ridges became 
warmest and driest, while the furrows were least 
affected. The effect was the greatest during 
the hottest months and days. On the other 
hand, the soil which became warmest during 
the day cooled off moBt rapidly during the 
night, eo that in the early morning hours 
hardly any difference in the temperature of the 
soil was observable in the two cases. 

18012 .—Vegetable Marrows in winter. 
—“A. M. R.” asks for information respecting 
tho mode of preserving Vegetable Marrows for 
winter use. We are now storing a quantity for 
that purpose ourselves, and the way we do it is 
to allow the Marrows to grow to a large size, 
but not to get ripe as for seed. Then cut them 
off at about the beginning of October, and hang 
them up in a dry place ; when laid down they 
decay much sooner than when they are hung 
up. When wanted for use they are peeled, and 
the seed cores taken out. They are then boiled 



Grey-leaved Phlox (P. canescens). (See p. 423.) 

and mashed like Turnips, and they make an 
excellent addition to the list of winter vege¬ 
tables. The young ones, if gathered when frost 
cuts off the leaves, keep fresh for some length 
of time. As vegetables of all kinds have been 
unusually abundant of late, many owners of 
gardens will have a quantity of overgrown 
Marrows on hand, and if they have not tried 
the above plan of utilising them, I would advise 
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them to do so without delay, as there can be no 
question as to the excellence of the Marrow as 
an article of vegetable diet in any way it can be 
prepared.—J. Groom, Goiport. 

18013.— Seakale.— “ S. K.” need not put 
any oovering over his Seakale crowns to protect 
them from the winter, as they are perfectly 
hardy, Seakale being a native plant, and grow¬ 
ing wild near Southampton. Our plan is to sow 
tiie seed in drills in spring, and, beyond keeping 
clear of weeds, nothing else is done until the 
following spring. Then it is taken up and trans¬ 
planted wide enough to make good crowns fit 
for forcing. In the locality where it grows 
wild, it is covered with shingle from the beach, 
as it grows just above high-water mark, where 
the salt water is dashed right over it in stormy 
weather. The shingle is piled over the crowns 
before growth begins in spring, and blanches 
the Seakale beautifully—in fact, like heads of 
Celery more than Seakale, as usually grown.— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

18026.— Chicory. —It is rather strange that 
your plants should come in bloom, having been 
sown in June, and we do not think that they 
would be of much use for forcing. The produc¬ 
tion of bloom exhausts the roots. Perhaps your 
ground was rather poor, and this poverty of the 
soil, in conjunction with the drought, caused 
them to run away. Next year dig in plenty of 
manure, and sow about the middle of June, and, 
if you can do so,, give an occasional watering in 
dry weather. We do not know whether you 
transplanted. If you did, this would, in a 
measure, account for the plants flowering. Sow 
where they are to remain, and thin out to 
6 inches apart.—J. C. B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

A FEW GOOD PILLAR PLANTS. 

In manv large conservatories, pillars or columns 
are usea somewhat extensively for supporting 
the roof, and, if clothed with suitable plants, 
they form not the least attractive feature of the 
structure. There are a great number of plants 
more or less fitted for the purpose, and among 
the best are those mentioned below :— 

Habrothamnus elegans is one of the most 
striking pillar plants which we possess, espe¬ 
cially in large and lofty structures, where 
there is plenty of room in which it may develop 
itself. It blooms more or less continuously 
nearly throughout the year, and its large 
clusters of bnghtly-coloured fruits are almost 
as attractive as its handsome blossoms. If 
planted out, but little attention is needed, the 
care bestowed upon ours being limited to 
thinning out weak and useless growths or 
to shortening back shoots that may have 
over-run the space allotted to them. As a 
companion plant to this, .none is better than 
Oestrum aurantiacum. It may, generally 
speaking, be described as a counterpart of 
the Habrothamnus, except that the flowers are 
yellow. Indeed, it has been lately placed in 
that genus. Even in the shape of comparatively 
small plants it is invaluable, owing to its bloom¬ 
ing in winter; but when seen as a large speci¬ 
men, it is indeed a sight to be remembered. It 
may bo readily increased by means of cuttings 
put in at any time during the growing season. 

Tite Cape Lead-Wort (Plumbago capensis), 
where liberally treated, soon covers a consider¬ 
able space, and, under anything like favourable 
conditions, is a most profuse bloomer, the whole 
plant being during summer quite a mass of 
delicate blue blossoms. It also grows and 
flowers well in a temperature rather above that 
of an ordinary greenhouse. Abutilon striatum 
is a vigorous, tall-growing species, with hand¬ 
some Tobed leaves and large drooping yellow 
flowers with brownish-crimson veinings. Re¬ 
garded only an a fine-foliaged plant, it is worthy 
of culture, while the flowers are both distinct and 
showy. A. vexillarium is altogether different in 
character from the last, the leaves being small and 
entire, while the habit is slender and straggling. 
The flowers are also wholly different from those 
of the Abutilons that are now so popular, being 
narrow and contracted in outline, the most 
showy portion being the bright-crimson calyx, 
whence protrudes tne yellow corolla. It is also 
know as A. raeg&potamicum. There is a variety 
in ( which the leaves are irregularly mottled 
with yellow. 
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The Glory Pea (Clianthus puniceus) and 
its variety, magnificus, are handsome pillar 
plants, especially when laden with their clusters 
of brilliant, lobster-claw-like blossoms. The 
light foliage is by no means unattractive, even 
when there is no bloom. In planting the Clian¬ 
thus, it should be borne in mind that the leaves 
are liable to the attacks of red-spider, if kept 
too close or dry. A good syringing tends greatly 
to prevent its affecting a lodgment on the leaves. 

Fuchsias. —All the free-growing kinds are 
grand objects when employed for covering 
pillars, and to the ordinary garden varieties 
may be added some of the distinct species. 
Among garden kinds, there is a great deal of 
variety, some having a white corolla with 
coloured sepals, and other light sepals and a 
coloured corolla, while there are also flowers 
with both sepals and corolla dark in colour. 
Of these, there are double-flowered varieties as 
well as single, but the last are the more florifer- 
ou8. F. Domini&na, an old hybrid kind, with 
long blossoms, is well-suited for the purpose. 
Of species, the hardy F. gracilis quickly covers 
a considerable space, and flowers in great pro¬ 
fusion. Its variegated varieties also acquire 
very distinct markings when grown under glass. 
F. dependens is well suited for training in this 
way, and F. corymbiflora, with drooping clusters 
of long, bright, crimson-coloured flowers, con¬ 
trasts strikingly with the minute foliage and 
blooms of F. microphylla and thymifolia. 

The Climbing Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus 
androgynus).—The leaves are the principal 
attraction in this Ruscus, the flowers being 
small and insignificant; but, notwithstanding, 
it is a fine rapid-growing subject, and its ample 
dark-green foliage is so ornamental as to merit 
greater attention than is usually bestowed upon 
it. This Ruscus forms a stout root-stock, from 
which are produced Asparagus-like shoots, vary¬ 
ing in size according to the strength of the plant. 
A large shoot grows very quickly, and is fur¬ 
nished with long pinnate leaves of a leathery 
texture that will resist any amount of draughts 
and exposure. 

The Great Cape Honey-flower (Melianthus 
major).—As in the case of the Ruscus, the in¬ 
florescence of this adds but little to the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the plant, its principal ornamental 
features being the large pinnate leaves of a 
glaucous or bluish colour. It grows rapidly, and 
is of a soft, tender nature; the unpleasant 
odour of the young leaves is by no means 
desirable ; a pillar thoroughly clothed with 
it is, nevertheless, very ornamental. The pure 
white flowers of the New Zealand Clematis 
(C. indivisa) are borne in great profusion during 
the earlier months of the year, and at all times 
the dark-green foliage is an attractive feature. 
It is a plaut that makes rapid progress, and 
soon covers a considerable space. 

The small Trumpet Honeysuckle (Loni- 
cera sempervirens minor) is hardy in many 
localities, but it is seen at its best when treated 
as a greenhouse plant, as during the summer 
months it is profusely laden with clusters of 
bright scarlet, tube-shaped blossoms. Besides 
the above, there are the strong-growing varie¬ 
ties of Passifloras, Tacsonias, and both the green 
and variegated forms of Cobaoa scandens; but 
all these are to be regarded in the light of 
climbing plants fit rather for draping roofs than 
for pillars. 

Pillar plants fob smaller places.— -There 
is a very great choice of plants suitable for 
small places. Some of the best are: Brachy- 
sema lanceolata, with silky leaves, and bright- 
crimson, Pea-shaped blossoms borne during the 
winter ; Chorozemas, the strong-growing kinds 
of which are well suited for training up pillars, 
or screens, and flower freely when so treated ; 
ondHibbertia dentata, the large, golden blossoms 
of which are borne during the winter; at all 
times the bronzed foliage is pretty. Mandevilla 
suaveolens has large, white, Convolvulus-like 
flowers, which are showy, and quite distinct 
from most subjects so employed. The bright- 
blue flowers of Sollya heterophylla supply a 
colour that is almost wanting among plants of 
its class. The pure-white, Jasmine-like flowers 
of Rhynchospermum jasminoides, are very at¬ 
tractive, ana are set off by the deep green of 
the foliage. Solanum jasminoides floribundum ; 
this variety is more profuse in blooming than the 
ordinary type, even small plants being quite a 
mass of flower. Swainsonas of sorts are all 
pretty pinnate-leaved plants, with a profusion of 


large Pea-shaped blossoms, varying in oolour 
from white to rosy-purple. Abutilons of the 
less vigorous class are also well suited for 

S illars in a smaller house. Several kinds of 
Kennedy as and Jasmines may also be used for 
the purpose. The stronger-growing Pelargo¬ 
niums of the zonal and Ivy-leaved classes are 
very showy when treated in this way; and, with 
a temperature a little above that of an ordinary 
greenhouse, the Heliotrope will flower through¬ 
out the winter. Bougainvillea glabra does best 
when trained at the end of a house, especially if 
it faces the south, as then the wood gets 
thoroughly ripened, and a good display of bloom 
is insured. Plants intended for either pillars or 
roofs should, if possible, be planted out, but the 
place must be properly prepared. A good-sized 
hole should be made and refilled with suitable 
soil, but, above all, thorough drainage is 
essential. In some cases the roots are better 
confined to a limited area in order to induce 
floriferousnass; but then it is better to prepare 
for them a chamber in the ground than to keep 
them in pots above the surface. F. 


Euphorbia j acquinieeflora. —This Eu- 

S horbia has few equals for the brilliancy of its 
owers in winter, combined with the succession 
of bloom which, when well managed, it gives ; 
but, with it, as with Poinsettias, it is necessary 
that the plants should keep moving if fine heads 
of flower are to be looked for. Euphorbia 
splendens is one of the most persistent flowering 
plants in existence. Where it is well treated in 
a warm stove, it keeps on blooming all the year 
round, and though the flowers, produced 
as they are in bunches, are not very con¬ 
spicuous, this is made up for by the length 
of time they last when cut, and their 
effective colour. Few plants are more suit¬ 
able than this for amateurs who have a warm- 
house, as it is so easily grown. The only 
things necessary to its well-being are to 
see that the soil is never made too wet, 
especially in the winter, and that it is not over- 
potted, the limited amount of roots that the 
plant makes not admitting of this. During 
winter, it should have the warmest position in 
the house, for though it will bear a lower tem¬ 
perature than most stove plants, the continuity 
of its blooming through the dull months depends 
upon its continuing to make growth.—T. B. 

Winter - flowering 1 Begonias. — Al¬ 
though this section of Begonias appears to be less 
in favour since the tuberous-rooted varieties have 
appeared, they are indispensable for the pro¬ 
duction of winter flowers. Such sorts as 
B. nitida, B. semperflorens, B. aemperflorens 
rosea, B. Carrlerei, and B. Ingramii, all rank 
amongst the most free-flowering and suitable 
plants for amateurs to take in hand. Thev are 
much less impatient than some things of being 
kept for a short time in a somewhat low tem¬ 
perature, but it is not well now to keep them 
too cool, for a chill will affect their flowering. 
Consequently, the plants from this time forward 
should be kept in a moderate heat. In this way 
they will go on flowering continuously.—T. B. 

18025. — Wintering Petunias. — They 
should be k?pt in a cool house during the 
winter, where they can get plenty of light. 
As they are not of a very leafy habit, and the 
roots are of a somewhat delicate nature, some 
care is required in watering. The soil should 
be allowed to become quite dry before watering. 
In April, all the old soil should be shaken away, 
and the plants put into pots just large 
enough to contain the roots. Use a well-sanded 
compost of two parts loam, and one part leaf- 
soil. Shift them before they become root- 
bound. Old plants of the double kinds will 
bloom fairly well thus treated, but very few 
growers use them, most people preferring to 
strike cuttings in warmth early in spring, as 
they grow so much mere freely.— J. Cornhill. 

- After flowering, all dead blooms and 

leaves should be removed, and the plants should 
be shortened a little, if they have grown very 
tall. Harden them as much as possible, either 
by standing the pots on ashes out-of-doors, or 
by exposing to plenty of air and sun, if kept in 
the greenhouse. Water should also be partially 
withheld at this season, and, indeed, all through 
the winter. If kept in a light, airy part of the 
house, they may be safely preserved until 
spring, when a little warmth will cause them to 
produce Urge numbers of cuttings, which should 
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be taken off when about two inches long, with 
a heel, and which will strike readily in any 
rather close, warm place. But, although the 
old plants are easily preserved, and very useful, 
it is as well to take autumn cuttings, if you can 
get them, and, .indeed, these often stand the 
winter better than the old plants. It is getting 
rather late now, but growing side-shoots will 
still strike, if placed in a propagating frame or 
close box, and guarded from damp. These 
autumn-struck cuttings make fine, strong, and 
early-flowering plants for next season.—B. C. R. 

18117.—Zonal Pelargoniums and 
Abutilons at Christmas. — The great 
point is to give them liberal culture, in a sunny 
position, through the summer. All zonals are 
not suitable for this purpose ; some of the best 
are red and white Vesuvius, E. V. Raspail, 
Madame Thibaut, Gillion Mangilli, Wonderful, 
and Eureka. There are many others suitable. 
Cuttings struck in autumn should be shifted 
along the following year till they come into 
4^-inch or fl inch pots, according to the strength 
of the plants. Plunge the pots in the full sun, 
attend well to watering, pinch back strong 
shoots, and pick off all buds till the middle of 
September. At that time they should go into 
a light house, where the temperature does not 
drop below 45 degs., and does not run up 
higher than 55 degs. Give plenty of air in mild 
weather. The best and simplest way of grow¬ 
ing Abutilons is to plant them out in well- 
worked soil early in June, giving them a good 
soaking of water now and then iu hot weather. 
Take them up carefully early in September, and 
cram the roots into pots just large enough to 
hold them. Put them for a week or two 
in a sheltered corner ; take care that they do 
not suffer from want of water, and sprinkle them 
overhead on fine days. —J. C. B. 

18188.—Growing Violets in frame,— The culture 
of Violets in a frame is very simple ; it is merely a matter 
of suitable material and, as the Violet likes free air, 
plenty of ventilation. The soil ought to be moderately 
rich, and, for the Neapolitan Violets, a very liberal pro¬ 
portion of leaf-mould ought to be mixed with it, working 
it well up with the soil. The runners should be layered 
in small pots in May, and be planted out, a foot apart, as 
soon os rooted.—J. D. E. 


How to adjust a lawn-mower.—I 
quite agree with the judgment of your corre¬ 
spondent, “T. Clarke” (p. 402), in his note 
under the above heading, that there are “ Hun¬ 



dreds of good lawn-mowers set aside as worth¬ 
less, when all that they need is to be properly 
adjusted and oiled.” Of this, the following fact, 
that to my own knowledge occurred, appears 
confirmatory : A few years ago, on a gentle 
man’s establishment, there was a lawn-mower 
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(Green’s) which was looked upon as worn-out. 
The practice was to send it to the machinist 
every year, at the commencement of the season, 
to have it sharpened, repaired (if needed), and 
readjusted. When the season was half-way 
gone, the cutters were reversed, yet they could 



Stitchwort Phlox (P. stellaria). See p. 423.) 


not be made to cut well through the whole 
season. In fact, the machine acted so badly 
that, as I said before, it was considered to be 
worn out. The head gardener, in adjust¬ 
ing the machine, set the cutters at such 
a distance from the bottom knife as would 
just allow of a strip of paper of a certain 
thickness being cut asunder. This was, 
I believe, also the way by which the machinist 
adjusted the cutters to the knife. This gar¬ 
dener left, and the new-comer set the machine, 
as your correspondent suggests, with the re¬ 
volving cutters just coming in contact with the 
bottom knife. The machine began, as it were, 
to take a new lease of life. It did capital work, 
and acted altogether satisfactorily. The cutters 
at mid-season did not require to be reversed, 
nor when the time came round did the machine 
require to be sent *‘to shop.” Howbeit, there 
are few rules of universal application, and 
Barnard, Bishop, and Barnard’s machine, in 
which the medium of communication of motion 
from the rollers to the cutters is a loose wheel 
with an india-rubber tyre, will not admit of the 
cutters and the knife coming in contact, as the 
extra friction occasioned would cause the tyre to 
wear out prematurely. The makers are very 
particular in their directions on this point. As 
regards the oiling, I believe many practical men 
sin in this matter. Last summer I saw a jobbing 
gardener, who had been a gardener all his life, 
go off with a 16-inch mower to cut three- 
quarters of an acre of lawn without taking oil 
or oiling the machine before starting. I asked 
him if he was not going to oil the machine 
before using it. He answered that it was not 
at all necessary to oil every time the machine 
was used.—L. C. K. 

18135. —Landlord and tenant.—In 
allotments, pure and simple, such as we find in 
most country parishes, in which the labourers 
grow Corn, as well as garden crops, a twelve- 
months 1 notice would be necessary, given so 
that the tenant should terminate his tenancy 
on the anniversary of the date of entry. The 
Agricultural Holdings Act applies to such 
holdings, and this insists on a year’s notice 
being given in the absence of a written agree¬ 
ment. If “A. T. S.’s ” allotment be of the above- 
named kind, it is clear that he has not received 
a proper notice; nor has he been properly 
treated, supposing the allotment to have been 
let as an ordinary garden. At the least, he 
might reasonably have expected a quarter's 
notice. Much, however, depends upon the 
agreement at the commencement of the tenancy, 
and it is because he has said nothing on this 
point that I advise him to consult a solicitor. 
It was unwise of him to plant crops for spring 
use after his landlord had given him to under¬ 
stand that he intended to terminate the tenancy. 
Legal advice will be the best to get, and this 
will not be a costly matter if the whole of the 
tenants interested share the expense.— Falcon- 
BRIDGK. 


FLOWERS FOR CHURCH DECORATION. 

(Reply to Query 18122). 

The following list includes most garden and 
greenhouse subjects usually employed, and the 
most suitable, for this purpose :— 

January. —White Roman and forced Dutch 
Hyacinths, and early Paper-white and double 
Narcissus; Bouvardias, double zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums (scarlet and white), Camellias, Epacris, 
Erica hyemalis, double white Primulas, 
late Chrysanthemums, Christmas Roses, Abuti¬ 
lons, Tree Carnations, Cyclamen, and Rose 
Niphetos. February. — Roman and Dutch 
Hyacinths, and Narcissus, and other flowers 
same as last month, with the addition of Snow¬ 
drops. March. — Camellias, Azaleas, Roman 
Hyacinths, Arum Lilies, double Primula, 
Roses, Tulips. April. —Same as last month, 
with the addition of Spiraeas, Deutzia, Lily of 
the Valley, early Pelargoniums, Tulips, and 
Marguerites. May. —Roses, Spirseas, Cinerarias, 
Pelargoniums (zonals), Azaleas, Callas, Tree 
Carnations, Lilium candidum. Out-of-doors.— 
White Pinks, Lily of the Valley, Anemone ful- 
gens. June.. —Roses, Lilium candidum, zonal 
Pelargoniums, Azaleas, Spiraeas, Marguerites, 
Callas, Tree Carnations, Gladiolus The Bride, 
white Begonias (tuberous). Out-of-doors.— 
White Pinks, Campanula persicifolia fl.-pl., 
double and single Pyrethums, Roses, Lily of the 
Valley, Ac. July. —Tuberous Begonias, Tube¬ 
roses, Gloxinias, Gladiolus The Bride, Lapa- 

S erias. Out-of-doors.—Rosea, Lilium candi- 
um, white Cornflowers, Chrysanthemum 
coronarium, Peonies, Pyrethrums, Achillea 
Ptarmica fl. pi., Asters, and Stocks. Auaunt. 
—Tuberoses, Bouvardias (Humboldtii), Glox¬ 
inias, Vallota purpurea, Lapagerias, double 
Petunias. Out-of-doors.—Lilium candidum, 
lancifolium, Ac., Carnations, Asters, Early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. Dahlias, Anemone 
japonica alba, Gladiolus, white Clematis, Matri¬ 
caria inodora fl.-pl., Stocks, Geraniums. 
September. —Lapagerias, Salvias, double white 
Petunias, Vallota purpurea, Begonias, Chrys¬ 
anthemum Madame Desgrange. Out-of- 
doors. — Dahlias, early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Asters, Anemone jap. alba, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies (versicolor and polyphyllus), Chrys¬ 
anthemum uliginosum, and C. maximum. 
October.— Semi-early Chrysanthemums (such as 
Madame Desgrange, Mrs. Cullingford, Lady 



Selborne, Elaine, Ac.), Salvias,Bouvardias,early 
Roman Hyacinths. Out-of-doors.—Chrysan¬ 
themums, Anemone japonica, Dahlias. Novem¬ 
ber. —Chrysanthemums, Roman Hyacinths, 
Abutilons, Salvias, Bouvardias, Zonals. Decem¬ 
ber .—Same as for last month, with Camellias 
and Christmas Roses, 
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A few word* about varieties. The old 
Camellia alba plena ii still the earliest, freest, 
and best white. Zonal Geraniums, which can 
be had in bloom all the year round, are best 
represented by F. V. Raspail, deep scarlet, and 
Le Cygne, white. Wonderful is free and good, 
but not nearly so fine or rich as Raspall, 
Bouvardia Vreelandi is the best white in 
winter and ftpring, though it may be got in 
bloom at any season, and Dazzler is the best 
scarlet. Humboldtii corynabiflora is fine, but 
only blooms in summer and autumn. Dahlia 
Guiding Star is the most useful white Pompon ; 
but White Button and camellueflora are also 
very good of this colour. The best red-coloured 
varieties are Fire King, Gem, and Sunshine. 
The Cactus varieties, Constance and Mr. Tait, 
afford a rich effect. White Queen and Innocence 
are good single whites. Of Chrysanthemums, 
Mdme. Desgrange and Nanum are decidedly 
the best for flowering in August and September ; 
then come Elaine and Mrs. Rundle ; then, in 
November and December. Fair Maid of 
Guernsey, and Sceur Melaine, White Ethel, 
Mdme. C. Carey, Meg Merrilies. Empress of 
India and M. Astorg will keep up the supply 
until Christmas. Then we have Virginale and 
Snowdrop, which may be retarded until 
January. There is also a very useful, but little- 
known Pompon, called Argentine, that is most 
useful in November and December. B. C. R. 

-The following flowers are grown for this 

purpose two miles from Leeds : For November 
1st (Feast of All Saints), early-flowering Chry¬ 
santhemums. Later—in greenhouse: White 
Primulas, white Roman Hyacinths, Paper- 
white Narcissus, white Crocus (potted in 
September; grown indoors). For Easter, As¬ 
censiontide, and Whitsuntide : In greenhouse*, 
with some heat—White Camellias, Azaleas, Lily 
of the Nile, Lily of the Valley, and Roses. In 
garden : . White Alyssum, white Candytuft, 
white Violas, red and white Daisies, Forget- 
me-not, crimson-white, cream, and rose Mar- 

S writes. In greenhouse : Red and white 

eraniums (single and double). Later—White 
China Asters, early dwarf Chrysanthemums.— 
Amateur, Headingley. 
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18039. — Heating- greenhouse. — Cer¬ 
tainly J. R. ean heat his house by means of 
a flue, and though, as he says, hot water is best, 
very good results can be obtained from a pro¬ 
perly-constructed flue. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that a flue always exercises a very 
drying effect, so he must act accordingly. Plants 
not liable to insects, such as Zonals, Begonias, 
Petunias, Tomatoes, Ac., succeed best, as a rule, 
in flue heated houses ; but, by a proper use of 
the syringe and watering-can, it is possible to 
grow almost anything. For a house only 8 feet 
wide, one longitudinal flue would afford sufficient 
warmth, if the structure is not very lofty. I 
should recommend 9-inch, or, better still, 
12-inch, glazed drain-pipes or tiles, put together 
with good mortar, to which has been added a 
fourth, or less, of Portland cement; but for 
a distance of at least 6 feet from the 
furnace the flue must be constructed of brick, 
covered in with 12 inch square red tiles, or 
quarries, as the first fierce neat from the fire 
would crack the pipes. Over this part a hot¬ 
bed may be constructed, if required. Make the 
furnace large enough—at least, 14 inches square, 
by 2& feet, or 3 feet, deep—to keep alight all 
night with oertainty; and fix dampers both 
above and below the fire, so as to be able to 
regulate it properly. To secure a good draught, 
the vertical distance from the level of the fur¬ 
nace to the top of the chimney should be equal 
to the horizontal length of the flue. If this 
latter can have a gentle upward inclination 
throughout, so much the better. Of course, the 
furnace must be fed and got at from outside 
the house; the feed-door should be at the top, 
entrance to flue near it, at back, or side, and bars 
at bottom, with, if possible, a small opening, or 
door, just above the birs, to rake out ashes and 
clean the bars, though this may be done from un¬ 
derneath, by means of a rod, or poker, bent up at 
the end. Bs sure to make provision for getting 
at the flue, to keep it clean, frequently and 
easily.—B. C. R. J 
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--77™ ttlpM of the sort, and we hare never 

known it to fail in killing the wfods.—L. J. D. T. 
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18340. — Poultry-keeping (Cochin). —I 
should not oare to keep more than four birds 
in the space named. I do not believe in over 
crowding. Cochins are suitable for keeping in 
in I con ^ nemeil ^» so fsr as mere contentment is con¬ 
cerned. No fowls can be happier under similar 
circumstances, and they are easily kept within 
bounds, but they are inclined to grow fat when 
kept in small runs. They are certainly not the 
best layers, for they want to sit very frequently, 
and this lowers the average considerably. One 
thing in their favour is that they are good winter 
layers. On the whole, Andalusians or Minorc&s 
would answer your purpose best. As regards 
feeding, the first meal in the day should consist 
of soft food—that is, meal of some kind and 
kitchen scraps mixed with warm water into a 
stiff paste, which will break when thrown upon 
the ground. At midday some more scraps may be 
given, and at night, just before roosting time, the 
fowls should receive their last feed. This ought 
to be hard grain of some kind—Buckwheat, 
Wheit, and Barley, are all good. An occasional 
change is desirable, and is much better than a 
constant use of the same kind of food. The 
metis usually fed are Barley-meal, ground 
Oats, and sharps. These may be mixed, or used 
separately. Indian Corn, or Maize, is unsuit¬ 
able for cochins especially, as it promotes the 
formation of internal fat. In all cases, the food 
should be slowly doled out, so that the fowls 
may have no more food than they can eat. 
Besides the waste caused by a too-abundant 
supply, the health of the birds suffers. Overfed 
fowls are certain to become diseased, and hens 
which are very fat rarely lay well. To continue 
healthy, one must take exercise, and this 
applies to fowls as much as to human beings. 
Green food, such as Lettuce, Cabbage, or a turf 
of Grass, should always be within reach of the 
fowls, and there also ought to be a constant 
supply of clean cold water. If possible, the 
water vessel Bhould be kept in a shady corner, 
but if this cannot be managed the water must 
be ohanged two or three times daily during very 
warm weather. Food and drink are not every¬ 
thing ; cleanliness also must be observed. The 
roosting-place should be whitewashed annually, 
in order to keep away insect vermin, and the 
run must be frequently swept, and the drop- 
pings removed. If the run can be well dug, a 
spit deep, two or three times a year, so much 
the better. Some dry ashes must be provided 
for the fowls to dust themselves in, ana a lean- 
to ought to be constructed, so that shelter 
be at hand in case of a stormy day. If 
“ Cochin ” will refer to previous numbers of 
Gardening he will find much information useful 
to one in his position.— Doultino. 

Points Of fowls ( Rover). —The 
standard for judging Plymouth Rocks appeared 
m Gardening Illustrated last week. At 
present, there is no standard published for 
Wyandot tea, although, I believe, one will soon 
be issued by the committee of the Poultry Club. 
Being a 11 made breed,” and only recently manu¬ 
factured, it is not yet easy to breed true to 
feather and other fancy points. In shape, the 
Wyandotte partly resembles the Hamburgh, 
especially in the rose-comb and head ; but the 
full breast reminds one of the Brahma, another 
of the breeds said to have been used in the manu¬ 
facture. The markmg is that of the Sebright 
bantam—the fluff is abundant, the tail is black, 
full, and flowing. The legs are free from 
feathers, and are of a golden colour. Fanciers 
who are about to commence with Wyandottes, 
should be careful to visit some good show, and 
note the kind of bird that finds most favour 
with the j udges. It should be remembered that 
the tastes of the latter gentlemen have muoh to 
do with fixing the standard of any breed.— 
Doultino. 

18 M 2 -to salt Injurious to hens? Menuife).— 
The scattering of salt over the courtyard would not, in my 
opinion, effect the laying of hens which run about the 
yard, and have, also, plenty of grass to run aver. If the 
birds were affected at all by the salt, I should expect to 
notice it first in their general health.—D oultijtq. 

18343. — Crooked - breasted fowls 
(Constant Reader). —Crooked breasts are gene¬ 
rally brought on through the fowls roosting on 
narrow perches; but deformities of this kind 
are also hereditary, and it is very probable that 
your birds were bred from misshapen parents. 
Breeders of poultry, as well as those of other 


animals, should take care to select, for mating 
purposes, specimens as perfect as possible, for 
they may rest assured that any defects in the 
parent stock will be reproduced in their off¬ 
spring. —Doultino. 


BBSS. 

18344.—Saving condemned bees ( IT* 
Tippetts). —There is no better way of saving the 
lives of condemned bees than by the method 
known as driving, which can be easily per¬ 
formed by the most inexperienced. The hive 
to be driven has just a few puffs of smoke 
blown into the entrance ; these alarm the 
and cause them to fill themselves with honey 
(os they do before swarming naturally), 
become peacefully disposed. The hive is then 
removed from its stand and turned npside down, 
an empty skep is placed over it, mouth to 
mouth, and a cloth tied around the junction. 
The lower hive is then gently rapped with the 
open hands for a few minutes, which causes the 
bees to run up into the empty skep. While 
running up, the bees make a loud humming ; 
the rapping should, therefore, be continued till 
this has subsided. The cloth should then be 
removed, and the skep containing the driven 
bees placed upon the stand that the old hive occu¬ 
pied. The combs of honey should then be 
removed from the hive, and any bees remaining 
upon them brushed off with a feather in front 
of the skep containing the driven bees. After 
all three lots have been driven, they should be 
put together in one hive. They will not fight 
if joined at once by throwing them together on 
to a sheet and placing a hive over. So late in the 
season, they ought to be united to an established 
stock; but as, no doubt, they will be warmer in 
the room in which it is proposed to place them, 
than they would be out-of-doors, the experiment 
of feeding up for winter would probably succeed; 
it must, however, be remembered that it will be 
necessary to supply a large quantity of sugar 
syrup, as oomba have to be built, as well as pro¬ 
vision stored. The syrup should be made with 
good granulated sugar and water, in the pro¬ 
portion of one pound of sugar to half-a-pint of 
water, boiled together for a few minutes. 
Treacle will not do, and beer is not neoessary ; 
neither is it necessaiy to place sticks 
the skep. Fumigating the bees, to oause 
them to drop into a skep placed below, would 
be found a tedious plan and very unsatisfactory, 
as many bees would remain packed in the 
and on recovery would fly about and cause 
annoyance.—S. 8. G., Bozworth. 

18145 —A late swarm.— I have kept bees (dr up- 
ward* of 20 years. I have six hivee—two la straw and 

in , woo " en «kepe. To my astonishment, on the tad 
of October, at one o’olook, I discovered a swarm of bees 
alighting on a bush. I got a skep. and secured it all 
right. I put ne bees into a skep of old comb, with a little 
honey in it. I wish to know through your oolumns if this 
Is anything uncommon, as I never saw a swarm later than 
12feh of August—J ohn Robxrtbon, Ayrshire. 


BIRDS. 

18846 . — Preserving birds and their eggs, dec.— 

S^»5L l !!f deT i e «. 1 m ® if AD l 50011 S Wd * ffirecSons how 
to stuff birds and to preserve their eggs has been published, 
and, if eo, where it may be obtained ?-J. R., Peruanoe. 

18347. — Capuchins. — I have two capuchin birds. 
Can anyone tell me if there Is any difference in plumam 
between the cock and hen, and if they can be verr 
tame ? What is their native country, and what is the 
best food for them in confinement T I should also like to 
know if they have been known to build in England, and 
whether they are hardy, and suitable for an aviary. Any 
further particulars that oau be given I «h»n begladto 
know.—A. T. H. 8 

18181 -Quarrelsome canaries (W. Tippett*).— 
The hen canary is quarrelsome because it is jealous. Ton 
should remove both hens from the cook at this time of tha 
year, or it will not sing. In the spring, place the three 
^ et5er ££*L ln * » od shortly afterward} remove the objec¬ 
tionable bird — Brbsdbr. 

18182 . Man agement of an aviary.— 

Ine birds you mention would do in your green¬ 
house ; but they would be quite as well, if not 
better, in an outdoor aviary, with a shed or 
outhouse for them to retire in from wind or rain 
when they like. You will find that the mock¬ 
ing birds will thrive well upon German paste, 
ripe fruit, meal-worms, and, in fact, any insects 
that can be obtained. They are very hardy, 
and will live a number of years when well cared 


- --—-- V* jcniB iruau WW1 uvea 

for, but are very quarrelsome when kept with 
other birds. The cardinals will live upon the tame 
food, with the addition of Canary, Hemp, and 
white Millet seed. Their favourite inseots are 
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caterpillars and black beetles. They are very 
hardy indeed ; mine were kept last winter in an 
outdoor aviary, during the severe frosts, in 
splendid health and plumage. You do not say 
whether yours are red or black-crested, or 
cardinal gros-be&k; but they will all do upon the 
same foo l. If you will give me a description of 
the small birds, I will try to tell you their 
names.—G. H. D., Handsworth. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. 

(By Asms If. Gaioos, Edinburgh Sdhool of Cookery.) 

Blackberries. 

Tub Blackberry is commonly eaten raw, and is 
also used for puddings, tarts, &c. When the 
fruit is thoroughly ripe and gathered dry, an 
exoellent jam, jelly, and wine may be made 
from the Blackberry alone, or with the addi¬ 
tion of any acid Apples, Bull ace, or Lemons. 
The acidity of other fruit has then the effect of 
greatly relieving the insipid, flat flavour so 
often complained of when the Blackberry is 
used alone. 

Blackberry and Apple pudding, boiled. 
—Take one quart of Blackberries, three large 
Apnles, six ounces of brown sugar, half-a-pound 
of flour, quarter of a pound of suet, and a pinch 
of salt. Mince the suet finely, and mix it with 
the flour and salt; add enough water to form a 
stiff dough, turn on to a floured board, and roll 
out to the thickness of about quarter of an inch. 
Grease a quart rimmed basin, and line this with 
the crust; trim the edges neatly, roll 
out the trimming to the size of the top of 
the basin to form a lid for the pudding. 
Pare, core, and slice the Apples; mix 
thoroughly with the Blackberries and sugar, 
and put all into the lined basin; wet round 
the edges, put on the lid, seal tightly all 
round; dip a pudding-cloth into boiling water, 
slightly flour it, turn this over the pudding, and 
tie down below the rim of the basin ; gather up 
the four corners of the cloth, and tie them over 
the top, so as to form a handle, plunge into boil¬ 
ing water, and boil rapidly for two hours, 


ig care to have the pudding entirely covered 
boiling water all the time; lift the pudding 


ing i 
takinj 
with 

from the saucepan, remove the cloth, and re' 
verse the basin over a hot dish, give one shake 
to loosen the pudding, remove the basin, and 
leave the pudding standing. Serve hot, with a 
jug of milk and more sugar separately. 

Baked Blackberry pudding.— Take half-a- 
pound of flour, one pint of milk, three eggs, 
four ounces of sugar, one pint of Blackberries, 
two large Apples, two ounces of butter, and a 
pinch of salt. Break the flour free from lumps 
with a spoon, add to it half the milk, and beat 
until quite smooth ; drop in one egg at a time, 
and beat five minutes between the addition of 
each one ; then stir in the remaining milk with 
the sugar, Blackberries, and Apples, previously 
pared, cored, and sliced. Butter a deep pie- 
dish, pour in the mixture, break the remaining 
portion ef butter in small pieces on the top, 
and bake in a brisk oven for thirty or forty 
minutes; sprinkle some sifted sugar over the top, 
and serve hot in the same dish m which it was 
oooked. 

Blackberry and Bullace jam. — The 
Bullace, like the Blackberry, is frequently to 
be found growing wild in Great Britain, and 
the combination of these two fruits, with the 
addition of sugar after cooking, forms a most 
agreeable preserve. Take six pounds of Bullace, 
six pounds of Blackberries, and nine pounds of 
the best preserving sugar. Put the Black¬ 
berries and Bullace into the preserving-pan and 
boll for half an hour; let it partially cool, and add 
the sugar. Stir until boiling, skim thoroughly, 
and remove all stones as they rise to the surface. 
Let it boil rapidly for half an hour, stirring 
frequently; turn into dry and clean jars, cover as 
directed for other jams, and store in a dry closet. 

Blackberry jelly. —Take any quantity of 
resh ripe Blackberries, crush and put them into 
a preserving pan with a very little water; let 
simmer by the side of the fire until all 
tile fruit is well mashed, but do not allow 
to boil. Strain through a coarse cloth, 
but do not press the fruit. Measure the 
juioe, and allow to every pint thus obtained 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, and the 
juioe of two Lemons. Put these into the pre¬ 
serving pan, and boil rjtpidly for thro^ua^ters 


of an hour; turn hot into small sound jars. 
This jelly will be found invaluable during the 
winter season as a remedy for sore throats, cold 
on the chest, &c. Another recipe: Take two 
pounds of Blackberries, half-a-pound loaf 
sugar, one ounce of isinglass, half a-pint of 
water, and the juice of one L^mon. Put the 
Blackberries into a jar, cover lightly, and 
stand in a saucepan of boiling water for about 
an hour, so as to extract all the juice from 
the berries. Strain through a cloth, or fine 
hair sieve. Put the water, isinglass, and sugar 
in a pan over the fire, until all are melted. 
Add the Lemon-juice when a little cool, and 
strain on to the Blackberry juice. Pour into 
a previously-wetted mould, set aside to become 
quite cold, turn on to a crystal dish, and serve 
with whipped cream around the jelly, or with a 
jug of cream, and powdered sugar. 

Blackberry shape. —Take one pound of 
Blackberries, one pound of Apples, one gill of 
water, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, and 
two tablespoonfuls of Corn-flour. Pare the 
Apples, cut them into thin slices, put them 
into a porcelain-lined saucepan, with the Black¬ 
berries and sugar, and simmer by the side of the 
fire until the Apples are cooked, and all the 
fruit can be beaten together into a pulp. Care¬ 
fully mix the Corn-flour with the water, free 
from lumps, stir this amongst the fruit, and 
continue to stir over the fire for four minutes ; 
turn into a mould which has been previously 
dipped into cold water, set aside to become 
quite cold, turn on to a crystal dish, and serve 
at once. 

Blackberry syrup. —This excellent remedy 
for sore throats is easily made, and procurable 
by all. Put some very ripe and dry Black¬ 
berries into a jar, cover tightly, and stand in a 
cool oven all night, or in a saucepan of water 
by the fire, for six or eight hours. Strain the 
juice through a c’oth, or sieve, and to every 
pint of juice add a pound of good, brown 
sugar, and the juioe of one Lemon. Boil for 
fifteen minutes, skim thoroughly. Pour into 
strong bottles, oork tightly, and store in a cool, 
dry place. _ 

QUERIES. 

18348.— Cook ng haddock.—How Is a " rizzarcd” 
haddock prepared and cooked?— Celer *t Audax. 

18349. — Devonshire cream. — Will any reader 
kindly tell me ho# Devonshire cream is made?—CiLsa bt 
Audax. 

18350.— Honey beverage.— Will any reader kindly 
rive me a reoipi for making a p.easant beverage from 
honey ?—Foogstful- 

18351.—Paint for bathe.—Will some reader kindly 
tell me the right sort of paint to uw for the inside of 
baths, and where to get it? I want paint that will not be 
affected by hot water.—A. 8. 

REPLIES. 

18194.—To preserve Mountain A*h berries 
for decoration. —Secure some good bunches of Rowan 
berries, and oarefully cut away any that are not quite 
sound ; m ike a brine of salt and water, thoroughly boiled 
and skimmed, sufficiently strong for a fresh egg to float 
on ; pour this into a large stone jar, and, when quite 
cold, drop the berries into the brine as soon af ser they are 
cut as possible —A. M. Oaiaos. 

18185.— Sloe grin.—Fillabottleto the extent 
of 2.} inches with Sloes ; then put two table¬ 
spoonfuls of D^merara sugar, and fill up with 
gm. Some people prefer whisky (Irish). If 
Sloes are scarce, Damsons can be used. If the 
kernels (say, three or four to a bottle), are 
pounded in a mortar, and added, they wilt im¬ 
prove the flavour. Shake the bottles each day 
for about ten days, then strain and bottle. The 
gin can be used in three or four months, but is 
all the better if kept for a twelvemonth.— 
Noyadd Trefawr. 

-“Enquirer” will And the following recipe very 

goed I have made it for years: Half-fill a wine-bottle 
with Sloes, add 2 1 oz. sugar-oandy (broken small), and 
four or five bitter Almonds; then fill it up with un¬ 
sweetened gin ; shake well three or four times a-week for 
a few weeks, and in two month* it will be ready for use.— 
Lsicbstkr. 

- A gallon of gin over a gallon of S'oes, with 8 lb. 

of loaf sugar; let it stand for four or five month* in large 
stone spirit jars, and well work. Then bottle off. 

1S110. —Cider making.—Sour and rough- 
tasted Apples are generally preferred for making 
cider. The process of making cider varies in 
different localities, but in every case essentially 
consists of the collection of the fruit and the 
expression and fermentation of the juice. The 
collection of the fruit should not be commenced 
before it has become sufficiently mature. The 
Apples, after being gathered, are usually left 
for fourteen or fifteen days in a barn or loft 


to mellow, during which time the mnoflage is 
decomposed, and alcohol and carbonic acid gas 
developed. The expression of the juioe is the 
next step in cider-making. The Apples are 
ground to a pulp in a mill, consisting of two 
fluted cylinders of hard wood or oast iron 
working against each other. The pulp is after¬ 
wards put into coarse strong bags, and pressed 
with a heavy weight, so as to squeeze out all the 

i uice. This is placed in large open tubs and 
iept at a temperature of about 60degs. After two 
or three days for weak cider, ana eight or ten 
days for strong cider, or as soon as the sediment 
has subsided, the liquor is drawn off into clean 
casks. The casks are then stored in a cellar, 
shaded barn, or other cool place, where a low 
and regular temperature can be ensured, and 
the liquor is left to mature and ripen until the 
following spring. The refuse pulp may be 

S 'ven to pigs and store cattle. Preparatory to 
tttling cider, it should always be examined, 
to see whether it is clear and spark¬ 
ling. If not so, it should be clarified and 
left for a fortnight. The night previous to 
bottling, the bung should be taken out of the 
cask, and the bottles should not be corked down 
till the day after they are filled; as if corked at 
once, many of the bottles will burst by keeping. 
The best corks should be used. Champagne 
bottles are the best for cider. When the cider 
is wanted for immediate use, or for consumption 
during the cooler seasons of the year, a small 
piece of lump sugar may be put into each bottle 
before oork ing it. When intended for keeping, 
it should be stored iu a cool cellar, where the 
quality will be greatly improved by age. To make 
champagne cidor, take cider, eighteen gallons; 
spirit, three pints; sugar, five pounds. Mix 
and let them rest for a fortnight, then fine with 
one pint of skimmed milk. Bottle in champagne 
bottles. (From “ Enquire Within. n )—C eler et 
Audax. 

18183.— Scotch woodcock.— Take three 
slices of bread, abeut half an inch thick, remove 
the crust, and toast quickly; butter on both 
sides, and spread anchovy paste thickly on one 
side euly ; place these on a hot dish, cover, and 
keep warm while you prepare the sauoe. Beat 
the yolks of four eggs, with a pinch of cayenne 
pepper, until they are smooth and creamy; pour 
over, stirring all the time, one large cupful of 
hot cream; return to the saucepan, and stir 
briskly until the sauce thickens, and then im¬ 
mediately pour over the toast, and serve hot. 
Bs very careful not to let the sauce boil, or the 
yolks will curdle.— Annie M. Griggs. 

18184.—Buttered or scrambled egg s. 
—Takes two ounces of butter, three new-laid 
eggs, pepper and salt to taste, aud two small 
rounds of hot buttered toast. Break the eggs 
into a basin, and beat them with a fork until 
they are frothy; add seasoning. Melt the butter 
iu a small saucepan, and when it is quite hot 

J >our iu the eggs, aud stir briskly over the fire 
or about two minutes and a half, or until the 
mixture is soft and creamy. Pour half on each 
round of toast, and serve very hot. For the sake 
of variety, you may sometimes add to the eggs, 
after they are beaten, one tableepoonful of 
finely-minced Mushrooms, Parsley, oooked 
ham, or chicken.— Annie M. Griggs. 

18352.— Elderberry wine {J- iY.).—Take 
fourteen quarts of fresh, ripe Elderberries, 
picked from the stalk, and seven gallons of 
soft water; let these boil, stirring occasionally, 
for twenty minutes. Strain through a hair- 
sieve or a coarse cloth; press the fruit to ex¬ 
tract all the juioe. Measure the liquor thus 
obtained, and to every gallon allow three 
pounds of Demerara sugar, half an ounce of 
bruised Ginger, a quarter of an ounce of Mace, 
twelve Cloves, and one pound and a-half of 
chopped raisins. Bail these rapidly for half 
an hour, skim well, let stand until nearly cold, 
and then pour into a clean, dry cask. Before 
it is quite cold, add three tablespoonfuls of good, 
fresh yeast, and let the wine ferment for about 
a fortnight; then add one bottle of brandy, put 
the bung tightly into the cask, and let it stand 
untouched for three months, when the wine will 
be ready to be drawn off and bottled. Elder¬ 
berry wine is generally served hot, with toasted 
bread.—A. M. Griggs. 


Our reader* will kindly remember that ware at aU 
times glad to reoeive for engraving any euggtetive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially of 
gardens of an artua or lofurnl character. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ROBINSON’S 
DUTCH BULBS AND 
CHOIC E HARDY L ILIES. 

pRAND SHOW HYACINTHS.—Such as 

vJ wcro exhibited at all the leading horticultural shows last 
season, comprising such fine varieties as La Grandesse, Mont 
Blanc, La Franchese, Grand Vedette, Grand Vainquer, 
General Pelliser, Gertrude, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Von 8chiller, 
King of the Blues, Garrick. King of Holland, Ao., IS in 12 
varieties, 5s ; 24 ditto, 9s 6d.; 36 ditto, 14s.; or the collection 
of 53, all different, 20s. Warranted first size bulbs and eoual 
to those sold at Is. each. Good bodding Hyacinths, blue, 
Is 3d ; red, Is. 9d ; white, 2s. 3d. dozen. Roman Hyacinths, 
extra large, 2s dozen. Tulips, in 25 finest sorts, from 3s 100. 
Fine named Crocuses, Cloth of Gold, Cloth of Rilvor, Mont 
Blanc, Madamo Mina, Baron Von Brunow, 8ir Walter Scott, 
David Rizzio, all at Is. Gd. 100. Large yellow. Is. 6d.: second 
size, Is. 100. Polyanthus Narcissus, Grand Monarch, im¬ 
mense bulbs, 2s. 6d. ; Gloriosa, 2s.; Grand Primo, 2s. 6d.; 
Paper White, Is.; Jonquils, single, 8d.; doubl°, 2s ; all per 
dozen; others equally low. Gladiolus Colvillei (The Bride), pure 
white. Is. 9d. dozen, 12«. 100; Rubra, red, 8d. dozen. Lilium 
Hurriai, best white Lily, Is. and Is. 6d. each. African 
Tuberoses, extra largo, 2s. 6d. dozen. Catalogue of Dutch 
Bulbs and choice hardy Lilies, post free. 

E. ROBINSON, 

82, Shaftcsbury-rood. Hornsey-rlso, London. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


Quality, not quantity, grown. 

JOHN DOWNIE (of the late firm of Downie & 

U Laird) begs to intimate that his fine selection of Florists’ 
Flowers is now in full bloom, comprising Pansies, Violas, 
Dahlias, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Phloxes, Ac.. Ac., at 
his Beechhill Nurseries, Edinburgh. Inspection invited. 
Telegraphic Address:—'*DOWNIE," Edinburgh. 


BULBS 


■POR guarantee notice of my BULBS, see front 

page. Hyacinths, a speciality; good bedding Hyacinths, 
blue, Is., red, Is. 6d . white, 2s. 6d. dozen; 7s., 10«., and 18s. 100.; 
mixed, all colours. Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100. Splendid potting 
Hyacinths, named, blue, 2s.. red, 2s. 9d., white, 3s. 6d. dozen, 
or 14a., 20s., and 25s. 100. Capital mixed unnamed potting 
Hyacinths, 2n. 6d dozen, 18s. 100, usually sold at 3s. 6d. to 
4s dozen. Best show Hyacinths, ordinary names, as Robert 
Steiger, Charles Dickens, Baron Von Thuyll. 2s. 4d. dozen. 
A good dozen, all different and named, for pots, 3a. 6d. : for 
water, 4s.; if unnamed, 6d. per dozen less. A dozen or the 
very beet assorted, such as La Grandesse, Mont Blanc, 
Fabiola, General Pelliser, Ida, Czar Peter, Grand Maitre, Ac., 
6a. 6d. dozen. Roman Hyacinths, Is. 8d. and 2s. dozen ; lls. 
and 14s. 100. Scilla sibirica, Is. 9d. and 2s. 6d. 100; 16s. and 22s. 
1,000. Double Tulips, Duo Van Tbol, 2a. 3d.; La Candeur, 
first size, 3s.; second size, 2s. 6d : Rex Rubrorura, 5s. 6d. 
Hingis Tulips : Scarlet Duo Van Thol, 2a. 6d ; Rosamundi, 
3s. 6d.; Ghrysolors, 6s.; Vermilion Brilliant, 6s.; Kaiserkroon, 
6s.; Pheasant-eye Narcissus, 2s.; Sweet-scented Jonquils, 3a.; 
Double White Narcissus, 4s. 3d.; Double Yellow Narcissus, 
4s. 6d. All per 100; smaller quantities a little extra as 
per List. Paper-white Narcissus, Is. dozen, 6s. 6d. 100. 
Gloriosa. 1*. 9d. dozen, lls. 100. Grand Monarch, 2s. 6d. 
dozen, 17s. 100. Named Crocuses: Mont Blanc, 2s.; 
Baron Von Brunow, 2s.; Madame Niua, 2a.; Large Yellow, 
Is. 8d.: Small Yellow, Is. All por 100; cheaper by 
1.000. Winter Aoonltes, 2s. 6d., 100. All others equally 
cheap. Full List, post free on application. A ohoioe collec¬ 
tion for 10s. 6d., 2ls, or 100s., as per List. Letter orders 
have same care os for my own growing. 

To any who hesitate because my prices are low, I may say, 
all who have seen my bulbs oonfess they are the best, 
largest, and cheapest stock they have ever seen ; the rent wet! 
orders and complimentary letters I roceive from previous 
customers satisfy me there are no better bulbs in the country. 

ROBERT SYDENHAM, Tenby-street, Birmingham. 


titv i 

specimen plants. 100 pla . _ _ 

variety, Is. 6d each ; Pandanus Veitchi, 2s. 6d. each. 1,000 
named Rhododendrons, 1 b. 6d. each ; l,OX) Dracamas. 10sorts, 
U. to 2s. each.—W. OULLINQFORD, Forest-gate. E. 


JOHN GREEN, Norfolk Nurseries, Dereham 

^ (late of Thorpe, Norwich), offers the following well-rooted, 
strong, healthy pHnts, free for cash with order :— 

PRIMULA OBCONICA, splendid for winter blooming, 
pronounced by all a little gem. Is. each ; 3 for 2s 
DOTTB LE WHITE PRIMULA.-The true old double white, 
a great favourite, produces moro white flowers all through 
the winter than any oth-r known plant, 9d. each; 6s. per doz. 

ABYSSINIAN PRIMULA.—A most attractive and pretty 
plant for either greenhouse or window. 6d. each; 4s. per doz. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—President, James Veitch, 
Bothweli, Bank Prolific, and many other sorts, 4s. per 100; or 
4 sort*. 25 of each, for 4s. 

LAXTOJT8 SUPERB NEW 8TRAWBF.RRIE8.-The 
Captain, and King of the Earlies, splendid new sorts, Is. 6d. 
per doz ; 25 for 3s.; 100 for IPs. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS.—Now is the time to plant, 
have a splendid collection to choose from. See Catalogue. 

DAHLIAS —My magnificent Collection, the best in the 
eastern counties, now in full bloom; come and see them, or I 
will send you a box of blooms, either Show, Fancy, Pompone, 
Cactus, or Singles, for 2s. 6d. 

BULBS! BULBS!! BULBS!! I-Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Snowdrops, Iris, Narcissus, Ac. Send for Prioe List. 

JOHN GREEN, Norfolk NunwriM 

pARNATlONS. — Choicest yellow grounds, 
YJ beautifully striped, all onlouns. strong, well rooted layers, 
six diati nct, 3s., free.—B. ROGERS, SyersHou'e. WhittWev. 

[JARR1AGE PAID.—Strong autumn sown 

VJ Cabbage, Cauliflower, Cabbage, Red Cabbage. Savoy, 
Kale, Brussels Sprouts, Lettuce, Endive, Tripoli Onions, In 
many beet varieties. Is. 100, 7s. 1,000,50s. 20,00V carriage paid. 
Herbs, in fifty varifities-ls. 6d. perdozeu, 5a 50, free, for cash 
with order —List of EDWARD LEIGH, Ivy House, Cranlrigh. 
N.B.—Having a great quantity of plants, will quote a low 
rrlee put on rail Is large quantities. Betisfaetloc guaranteed. 


FURTHER REDUCTION in PRICES 

To dear ground. 

MOW IS THE BEST TIME TO PLANT to 

get well established for spring display. _ 

rjANNOT possibly be offered for less money, 
VJ as all are good-sized plants, consequently postage is heavy. 
All carriage paid for cadi __ 

TDEST WALLFLOWER in the world, Sisley’s 

■D Large-petalled Single, beats all others for size, bushy habit, 
profusencss and size of bloom, and richness of colour; com¬ 
mences to bloom in November, in mild seasons, continuing all 
winter, 50, 2s. 6d.; 100, 4s. 9d., freo; princ pally very dark 
shades of red.—J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, near 
Roth erham . Re ad on. __ 

TDEST SWEET YVLLLIAMS, 100 strong trans- 

■U planted plants, 3s., freo; 50, Is. 9d. ; comprising intense 
crimson, rose, white, and all shades, mixed including: 
Cannell’s Double Seedlings. Carter’s and Cannell'a Auricula¬ 
eyed ; these all boar immense heads of bloom, and are acknow¬ 
ledged to be tho best strains in the world; a bed of 100 plants 
in bloom is fairly dazzling. 

■REST COLLECTION OF WALLFLOWERS. 

■D 100 strong plants, four popular kinds, mixed or separate. 
2s. lOd.; 50, Is. lOd.; comprising Covent Garden, Blood-red, 
intense dark, Belvoir Castle, lovely cauary-yellow, Harbinger, 
early dwarf red, Go l den King, splendid new yellow. _ 

■REST BROMPTON STOCKS, 30 strong plant*. 

JJ 2s. ; 50, 3s.; 100, 4s. 3d., froe: comprising Salter s sp'endid 
scarlet, white, and purple, producing magnificent spikes in 
spring. 

■RESTDOUBLEGERMAN WALLFLOWERS, 

-U produce immense double spikes of beautiful colours, the 
best German strain procurable, very robust, 30 plants, Is. 10J ; 
50. 2s. 4d ; 100, 4s 2d., free. 

■REST FANCY PANSIES (Seedlings).—These 

■U arc not rubbish, but produce really beautifully-formed 
flowers, equal to many named kinds, ooming into bloom now, 
almost the first flower in spring. being a very hardy strain, 
rich bronze, shades of yellow, dark-purple, and striped, and 
blotched, cannot help but please, strong plants (not scraps) 
50, 2s. 2d.; 100, 3e. lOd., free 

J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, near Rotherham. 

Testimonials arriving daily from all parts. 

■REST HYBRID PENTSTEMONS, including 

-D beautiful blue and scarlet, these bear large flowers and 
beautiful large foliage, a splendid strain, very hardy plants, 
and can be grown by anyone. 25,^s. 6d.; 50, 4s. 9d„ froe._ 

■REST B LUE FORG ET-M E - NOT, for edging, 

■U pleased everyone last season, plants for immediate effect, 
50, Is. 9d. ; 100, 3s.. free. 

■REST WHITE FLOWER FOR SPRING for 

JJ cut blooms, very suitable for edging, planting graves, or 
any purpose. Iberis semperviren*. a perennial Candytuft, 
evergreen foliage, only growing a few inches high, very choice 
strong plantB, 30, Is. 3d.; 50, 2s ; 100, 3s. 3d., free. 

B EST CANTERBURY BELLS, lOO, mixed, 

including shades of double and single, white. ro#e, and 
blue, also new Clematis O. Bells and Cup and Saucer kinds, 
a great rarity, 50 plant*. 2s.; 100, 3s. 4d. 

■REST WINTER YELLOW EDGING PLANT, 

JJ Golden Feather, deep yellow, 50 plants for immediate 
effect, strong, to stand winter, Is. 7d.; 103, 2s. 9d , free. _ 

THE BEST POLICY—HONESTY, plants 

bearing ornamental Phlox spikes in spring, followed by 
lovely silvery velvet, last for years cut ana dried, mako very 
handsome ornaments, 50 , 2s. 3d , free. _ 

"REST MIMULUS, Clapham, superb strain, 

-U planted now in open ground will make grand clumps next 
season, moat beautifully tigered and spotted, crimson to pure 
whi»e, grow in any position, 12 very strong, Is. 9d. ; 25, 2«. 6d. ; 
50. 4a. 6d.; heavy roots, admiration of everyone here, bloom 
all summer and autumn. 

"REST ALL-YEAR-ROUND FORGET-ME- 

-U NOT, Mynsotis palustris semperflorens, a lovely Forget- 
me-not, not sufficiently known, bngbt evergreen leaf, lovely 
turquoiee-blue flowers, blooms from April to November, should 
be in every garden, for cutting iudiepensable, 25 strong 
clumps, 2s.; 50, 3s. 3d., free. 

REsT WINTER FLO VVER for open ground is 

U ARABIS ALBIDA, nea‘ tufts for rockwork& beds, or 
edgings, blooms in autumn, winter, and Bpring, earliest kind, 
50 plant s, 2s. 3d.; 1 00, 3s M. _ 

A MPELOPSIS, Virginian Creeper, large-leaved 

kind, makes splendid covt r for arbours, trellis, Ac., leaves 
turning scarlet in autumn, 3 for la. 9d., freo. 

J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, 
_ Near Rotherham. _ 

TRY THESE BULBS 

FOR QUALITY AND CHEAPNESS. 

HYACINTHS.—Early Roman, Single White, per doz., Is. 9d. 
HYACINTHS.—Fine Dutch Bulbs, named, 1 doz., 6 varieties, 
2s. 3d.; 2 doz., 12 varieties. 4s.; 4 doz., 24 varieties, 7s. 6<1. 
HYACINTH8 for BF.DOING.—Fine bulbs, separate to’ours, 
red or blue, per doz., Is. 6d. 

HYACINTHS.—Red, white and blue, mixed, perdoz., Is. 9d. 
CROCUSES.—Separate colours, blue, white, striped, or 
yellow, per 100, Is. 3d.: mixed, all colours, per 100, Is. 3d. 
TULIPS.—Double White, M LaCandour,”50,2s. 3d.; per 103,4s. 
TULIPS.—Spienrid mixture. 50, 2s 3d.; per 100, 4s. 
GARDEN NARCISSUS.-Single White Poeticus, or Phea¬ 
sant’s Eye, 50. Is 9d. : 100. 3*. 

NARCISSUS POLYANTHUS.—" Pearl," pure white, per 
do&, Is 9d.; 12 varieties, named, per doz., Is. 9d. 

POST FREE. For Cash with order. POST FREE. 

THOS. MAR SON. Seeds man, Lich field. 

PANSIES (Show and Fancy).—Cuttings 

-1- from my celebrated Collection now ready; awarded 15 
first prizes, including gold medals at the principal shows in 
the country, and duobod the champion grower of Scotland. 
Visitors daily from all parts of the three kingdoms declaring 
they have never seen the like, 2s., 4s., and upwards, per doz. 
Seed saved from tho above, in fine condition, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
per packet—ALEXANDER LISTER, Qayefield Nursery, 
Rothesay, N. B._ 

A ARDENIAS, winter - flowering ; Heath’s 

YX Camellias, Azaleas, Bouvardias, Wti, Carnations, Adinn- 
turn ciiueatum, ar d othors, fine h**ahhy plants. Thousands 
to select from. List of flowering and decorative plants on 
application A Uial order solicited.—JOHN 8TANDI8H A 
CO., Royal Nurseries, A too*. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

TIDE LAKCWST STOCK DC THE TRADE, 
SPECIAL LIST OF FERNS (Carr la go paid 
At lowest prices ever quoted, free 
on application. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

SALE, MAN0HE8TER. 


SODDY’S BULBS 

Prime in Quality and First in Size. Warranted True 

in Name and Colour. Fair in Prioo. Carriage Free. 

Finest named Hyacinths, for glass or pot cul¬ 
ture, 3s. 6d , 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7a. 6d. per 
doz., 26s., 34s., 42s., 50s., and 58s. per 100. 

Bedding Hyacinths, pale blue, dark blue, lilac, 
violet, Ac , 2s. per dozen, 13s. per 100. 

Bedding Hyacinths, red, pink, carmine, flesh 
colour, Ac., 2s. 3d. per dozen, 15s. 6d. per 100. 

Bedding Hyaelnths. pure white, tinted, cream, 
yellow, Ac., 2s. 9d. per dozen, 19s. Gd. per 100. 

Bede log Hyacinth*, all shades and colours, 
mixed, 2s. per dozen, 13s. per 100. 

Crocus, blue, purple, white, or striped, Is. fid. per 
100, 12*. Gd. per 1000. 

Crocus, golden yellow, Is. 3d. per 100,10s. per 1000. 

Croons, all colours mixed, Is. Sd. per 100, lls. 10001 

Tulips, finest named, double or single,9cL, lid., Is., 
and is. 3d. perdoz., 4s. 6d.. 5s. 6d , 7s.6d., and 8s 100. 

Tulips, finest mixed single, 9d. per dor., 5s. per 100. 

Tulips, finest mixed double, 9d. per dozen, 5*. 100. 

Narcissus, Pheasant-eye, fid. per doz., 4s. fid. 100. 

Narcissus, Paper White, early, Is. fid. dot, 8s. 100. 

Snowdrops, extra large dble., 2s. 3d. 100, 20s. 1000. 

Snowdrops, tingle, 2s. 3d. per 100, 19s. per 1000. 

Roman Hyacinths, early white, Is. 9d. per dozen, 
12s. perlOO. 

Lilium candldum, white garden Lily, 2s. 3d. per 
dozen, 16s. per 100. 

For Lilies, Gladioli, etc., see CATALOGUE, Post Fret, 

BENJAMIN SODDY, Seedsman, Bulb Importer, Ac., 
243, Walworth road, London, S E. 


QERANIUMS, carriage free, best for pots, 

YX winter bloom, or bedding. Vesuvius (scarlet), White 
Vesuvius, Wonderful (double ssarlet), Madame Baltet(double 
white), I’ve Got It (large white), Madame Thibaut Idouble 
pink); Is, fid. per doz., S«. per 100. Geraniums: West Brighton 
Gem (bright scarlet), Henri Jacoby (dark crimson), Prima 
Donna (large white). Alba Perfeota (double white), Guillon 
Mangilli (double shaded crimson), K. V. Raspail (double dark 
scarlet); 2s. perdoz ; 12s per 100. Geraniums, Mrs. 8tiutt 
(largest pink out), Princess Helen (the best pink ret produced 
for winter blooming or bedding), Rubis (double, deep magenta 
crimson), Mrs. Theobald (double white, best winter bloomer), 
Loveliness (best double piuk for pots or winter bloom), Mr. 
Gladstone (double large orange-scarlet), 4d., each ; or Sa. per 
dozen —From B. W. KNIGHT. Florist. Battle. Suss ex. 

qELECT PLANTS, carriage free-FUCHSIAS, 

^ the best for pots, 2s. doi. Tea Roses, 6 fine varieties on 
own roots, fine for pots, 3s. Sweet-scented Cape Pelargo¬ 
niums, 6 best kinds for pots and bouquets, 2s. Miniature 
Roses, White Pot, Laurcnceaua (crimson). Mignonette (pink), 
three useful for pots or window decora’ ion, 6d. each, or 4s. 
doz. Bouvardias, 6 best kinds for cut bloom, 2a. New white 
Geranium, Queeu of Whites, the best for pots or winter bloom. 
This is dow being grown by the thousand for the Ix>odon 
market; 9d. each. Cyclamen persicum giganteum, immense 
bulbs, three years old, will give a mass or bloom, 6s., 9s., and 
12s. per doz From B. W. KNIGHT, Battle. Sussex. _ 

F HARNETT’S CHEAP PLANTS.—Choice 

• Roses, 3s. per doz. Many flattering testimonials re¬ 
ceived last season. Common Laurel, 2 to 2$ ft., 7s. 6d.; 2J to 
3 ft., 10s. t>er 100. Irish Ivy, strong plants. Is. Crown Bob 
Gooseberries, 2s.; Red Currants, la. 6d_ per doz. For cash.— 

Worplosdon, Guildford. 

jjEVONSHlRE FERNS, lovely varieties.— 

J-J 30 rootv. named, 16d.; larger roots, 50 for 2a. 9i. (Parcel 
Post) , free,—Miss NELSON, Bratton Fleming, Barnstaple. 

Mairis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 

■ROSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

Tv cheap, strong trees. Martfchal Niel. Brine Mirie Pi*. 
Guillot, Niphetos, Honibre. D Elise, Carve ni«r, Red Glolre 
do Dijon, Baronoas Kithschild, Constance. Mathdde Lemorts, 
Gloiro de E ij in, Setina, the green Roee, Ac., 6 for 2a 6d., 4s. 
doz.. free.—MAIRIS A CO., Weston-in-Gorando, Bri-to L 

TWELVECHOICE GREENHOUSE FERNS, 

-L including two variegated, 2s. 6d., free. 16 beautiful 
Greenhouse Plants and Ferns, Plumbago capensia, Habro- 
thamnus. Jssminum. Sam boo, Ac., good plants. 2*. Gd., free. 
Chrysanthemums of Japanese and exhibition varieties, only 
la 6d. d ’Z., free. Variegated Ivies. 6 for 2s. 6d., free. Sweet- 
scented Violets, Czar and Regina, mixed. 2«. 6d. S doz., free. 
—MAIRIS A CO , Weston-in-Gordano,_Bristol. 

O E V EN B EST M AIDE N- H A IR FERNS. — 

Q Macrophyllum. Farleyense, tenerum eiliatum, cuneatum, 
concinnum latum. New Victorias, Net hrolrpi* Duftii, serru- 
lata, S lvc r Fern, vai legated Pte * s. Gold Fern. Tho 12 plants, 
2i 6d , fr.e —MAIRIS A CO.. Weaton-io-Qordan o. Bristol. 

E DELWEISS.—Rare alpine plant, 9d. ; Heu- 

chera sanguinea, now peronnial. 6d.: rare Primulas, 
stripe'!, spotted, very large plants. 2s. 6d. do*.; rare collection 
Aquilegias; white Evtrlaating Pea, 6d. — SPRING, 61, 
William street, Limer ick. __ 

•TULIP BULBS.—Overstocked, grand variety, 

A prize strain, to clear, 80s 1,000, 4s. per 100,1* per do»en, 
free. Once grown, alwavsgrowu, plant now.—F. TOWNSEND, 
Mlddlewood, near Sheffie ld. __ 

Cf) RARE HARDY DORSET FERN ROOTS, 

tJYJ 8 varieties, including Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia), 
Maiden-hair,Ootersob. Ruts-muraria, packed in Moss, carriage 
paid, Is 6d.—ANDREWS, 50, High street Taunton. 
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BOSES. 

ROSE-GROWING IN TOWNS. 
Rose-growing in populous districts is not 
nearly so difficult as is represented (see page 410), 
provided that the garden is fairly open. I make 
the latter remark because many small houses 
are now built very olosely together, and the bit 
of ground attached lies in a sort of brick well. 
But if there is sufficient space for the air to 
circulate freely, and if there is plenty of sunlight, 
the mere fact that the air is not so pure as it 
might be need not deter the enthusiastic Rose- 
grower from planting his favourites. These 
conditions should obtain in all London districts 
—except, of course, the City or Whitechapel, from 
whioh places query 17969 is not addressed. 
When I came to my present house, which is 
close to Stratford (the most populous and evil- 
smelling district in London), I was advised not 
to attempt Rose-growing, more especially as I 
had no previous experience in gardening of any 
sort; but three years ago I ventured on half-a- 
dozen standards, procured through the medium 
of Gardening. The result pleased me so 
greatly that I have now over thirty fine 
plants. I was told that, though they had 
proved a success the first season, the bad 
air would cause them to deteriorate year 
after year; but I have not found this 
the case. During the past summer I had 
more, and finer, blooms than I ever had before, 
though the season, owing to the cold spring 
and early-ftummer months, was distinctly un¬ 
favourable to Roses. Anyone can prepare the 
ground for their reception from the directions 
given in this journal, and strict attention to 
such directions is necessary in the case of town 
gardens, as the mould in such places is, more 
often than not, of a very poor character. For 
a few shillings, a cartload of good virgin soil 
can frequently be obtained (especially in dis¬ 
tricts where building is going on), and this will 
serve for a large number of Roses. Standards 
are, in my opinion, infinitely the best to have, 
and these should be planted not less than 4 feet 
from the wall, plenty of sunlight being an ab¬ 
solute necessity. If there is a little Grass plot 
in the centre, the standards will do well planted 
round its edge, each in its little bed cut out of 
the turf, and each supported by a firm stake. 
Subsequent management is purely a question 
of nutrition and cleanliness. With regard 
to food, the ground is supposed to be 
fairly rich at first, and is kept so by water¬ 
ing the plants freely during the summer 
with manure-water. Take a pail to your milk¬ 
man occasionally, and get him to let you have 
some cow-manure, and this, freely mixed with 
water, should be applied to the roots from day 
to day during the summer. Of course, during 
the winter stable-manure will be laid round the 
base; this will keep the plants warm, and enrich 
the ground for next season. Cleanliness can be 
ensured by drenching the leafy tops with a 



hesitation in saying that the failure to grow 
Roses in towns is largely due to inattention to 
this matter. If insects infest the plants, they 
must be brushed off as soon as they appear, 
with a soft brush dipped in Tobacco-water. 
Lastly, with regard to the sorts, the amateur 
should only have a few hardy sorts, such as I 
have found to succeed so admirably: A. K. 
Williams, Baroness de Rothschild, Duke of 
Wellington, Madame Gabriel Luizet, and 
(though in less degree) La France will do well 
under even unfavourable conditions. I have 
penned these remarks for the encouragement of 
those who may be, as I was myself, for a time, 
deterred by experts from attempting to grow 
Roses in towns or near towns. I find that the 
air where I live is not good enough to grow 
vegetables, but it is ouite good enough to grow 
(with care) plenty of Roses of admirable quality. 
If I had cared to limit the blooms on some of 
my standards, I could have produced some of 
unusual size and quality. A. F. H. 


TEA ROSES IN POTS. 

(Reply to Query 18201). 

Many amateurs Bee these beautiful Roses at ex¬ 
hibitions, in full flower, with perfect leafage, and 
long to produce such specimens in their own 
garden, but fail to obtain anything like satis¬ 
factory results ; and yet Tea Roses are easily 
grown in pots, and are, in fact, as easily 
managed as Hybrid Perpetuals. Many Teas are 
most vigorous as pot plants, and produce two 
sets of flowers in a season. There are three 
things of vital importance. The first is the 
quality of the potting soil, and the method of 
potting ; the second is the position of the plants 
in the greenhouse ; and the third, watering. 

The nature of the potting material has 
much to do with the production of large, well- 
formed blooms and glossy, healthy foliage. The 
lant cannot be fed unless it has plenty of 
ealthy, vigorous roots, and the principal object 
of the cultivator ought to be the proauction of 
such roots in the first place. If healthy young 
plants are purchased in the nursery, say in 5-inch 
pots, they will most likely require to be re¬ 
potted at once, as I have found that the boys 
engaged in some of the nurseries are not over¬ 
careful as to how they place the drainage in the 
pots, and it is often found mixed up with the 
potting soil. Prepare some 7-inch pots by 
washing them olean, or, if they are new, soak¬ 
ing them in water for three hours or more. 
Place over the hole in the bottom of 
the pots one piece of a broken pot, 
the concave part lowermost; some smaller 
pieces must be placed round it, and over the 
crocks, some fibrous turf, from which most of 
the clay particles have been beaten out with a 
piece of wood. The pots are now ready for the 
reception of the plants. The potting material 
may be composed of four parts good turfy loam, 
one part of leaf-mould, and one part of light 
fibrous peat. Light, sandy peat is what is 
required ; peat litter, or bog earth, is not a sub¬ 
stitute for it, and had better not be used at alL 
A fourth part of decayed stable-manure should 
also be added, with rough white sand, if the 
loam is of a clayey nature. The object is to 
obtain a compost that will not only be light and 
porous, but that will remain so for twelve 
months at least. The time of potting is net 


of very great importance. They may be moved 
when in full growth without receiving any 
serious check, but it is best that the work should 
be done before they start into active growth in 
the spiing. Press the compost in rather firmly 
when potting, and do not apply water too freely 
at first. Then as to the 

Position of the plants in thi house. 
Being hardy, and succeeding best in an open 
position, they naturally prefer, when under 
artificial conditions, to be placed near the glass, 
where they can get all the available light and 
air ; and when they do not get this they fail to 
do well. In one part of a house plants may be 
grown successfully, and in another they refuse 
to make healthy growth. What they really 
need, in order to grow and flower freely, is to be 
dose to the glass, and not crowded together. 
Light and air must be all around them, and 
they must also be kept quite free from green¬ 
fly or mildew. In our garden we have Tea 
Rose blooms nearly all the year round, and as 
there is no proper forcing-house, the first flower¬ 
ing specimens are placed in an early vinery to 
get them in about March. The house may be 
started about the end of November, with a 
rather low temperature at first—45 degs. at 
night; they are raised up over the hot-water 
pipes near the front lights, where they get the 
full benefit of sun light, and, as the tem¬ 
perature is very gradually increased, the buds 
break slowly. As the leaves are developed, the 
temperature is increased to 50 degs., and again 
to 55 degs. We have the advantage of a second 
vinery, where the plants are taken when the 
growths begin to shade the Roses in the first. 

Watering is a matter that seems to puzzle 
very many ardent young amateurs ; they 
anxiously inquire—How often shall we water onr 
plants ? It is impossible to return an answer 
to this question through the medium of a garden¬ 
ing paper. Small pots, well-filled with roots, 
may require water daily, larger plants may 
not need it more than twice in a week ; it aU 
depends upon the state of the roots, and whether 
or not the pots are well filled with them. Water 
must be applied when the soil is moderately 
dry, and enough of it should be given to moisten 
every part of the ball of roots. These Roses 
like weak mannre-water, but this should not be 
given until the roots have well traversed the 
soil, and are in a perfectly healthy state. 
Another question one frequently has to answer 
is—What are the 

Best plants for an unheated greenhouse ? 
Were I limited to three, they would be—first, 
Tea Roses ; second, Hybrid Perpetuals; third, 
perpetual-flowering Carnations. Tea Roses may 
be had in flower very early in the season, even 
if the house is unheated, and good flowers may 
be obtained so late as November. The cultural 
requirements are the same in any case. The 
plants must be kept free from their two greatest 
enemies—mildew and green-fly. The bud worm 
is not so troublesome when the plants are grown 
under glass as it is on out-of-doors specimens. 
In toe early spring months, when cold frost 
winds are blowing, keep the ventilators closed 
on the side from which the wind blows—the 
east or north probably—but admit air as much 
as possible; and, above all, keep the plants well 
up to the glass. The flowers open best in that 
position and are of a rich colour. 

J. Douglas. 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

CARPETING FOR BULB BEDS. 

As in other departments of gardening, so in this, 
will success or failure depend on knowledge and 
experience ; but those who are capable of keenly 
enjoying the many lovely little garden pictures 
that may be made by assorting suitable bulbous 
and carpeting plants will certainly try to make 
more. It is not to be denied that there are 
close-growing plants so dense and discouraging, 
that they may spoil and even kill delicate bulbs ; 
but, on the other hand, there are undoubtedly 
combinations where the plants grown together 
seem to nurse and cherish each other. The 
nature and habits of individual plants are so 
different that one cannot generalise either way, 
or say that all bulbs are the better or the worse 
for all carpets ; but I venture to say, from several 
years’ experience, that many are none the worse, 
and are certainly infinitely more beautiful for the 
companionship. It may be regarded as one of the 
higher developments or refinements of garden¬ 
ing, needing knowledge and careful thought in 
the making, and rewarding the good gardener 
by the sight of lovely jewels in appropriate set¬ 
tings. As examples that have certainly suc¬ 
ceeded, I may quote the following: A spreading 
group of Scilla sibirica was planted in 1881 
and carpeted with Sedum Lydium; neither 
has been replanted. The Squill yearly 
increases in strength ; the Stonecrop is ragged, 
from blackbirds having been scratching among 
it, but may easily be put right. Iris reti¬ 
culata was planted in 1882, at the junction 
of three carpets — of Ihymus lanuginosus, 
Potentilla dutria, and mossy Saxifrage re¬ 
spectively. The Iris last season wanted 
division, and the Saxifrage replanting, having 
grown into thick, deep tufts. Scilla bifolia 
taurica, planted in 1882, comes up yearly 
under its covering of Arenaria balsarica; 
neither, as yet, needs alteration. The dwarf 
Daffodils of the Rush-leaved section in- 
crea.e and flourish under Veronica repans, 
V. rupestris, and V. saxatilis, Coronilla 
Ibarica, and even the very close-growing Anten- 
naria tomentosa. Narcissus minor and N. nanus 
are not daunted by their close, rather woody 
eounterpane of Dryas octopetala. Some of the 
Croous species are under a wide carpet of 
Hypericum reptans. Some do well, others 
have their topi yearly nibbled off by mice, so 
that one cannot judge of them fairly. Hyacin- 
thus amethystinus and its white variety are 
happy among white Thyme and Frankenia 
Levis. None of the bulbs mentioned were 
planted later than 1882, and their carpeting 
plants have not been renewed except where 
stated. Later, a stretch of Sedum glaucum has 
been planted with Chionodoxa Luciliac and 
Spring Snowflake, which are doing well. A 
grand failure was in the case of some imported 
unripened Acis autumnalis, planted under 
Ac&ua Novae-Zstlandias, but this was a case of 
gross ignorance in every way: First, the Acsena 
is a very close-rooting, ground-robbing plant, 
only suitable, if at all, for covering some very 
robuit bulb ; and then the Acis, one of the most 
dainty of bulbs, should have had at least a 
year's rest and the most encouraging treatment 
to regain strength. 

The question may be, in some cases, one of soil 
and situation. In the examples quoted above, 
the soil is peaty sand over rock, standing high 
in a southern county. Some bulbs are impatient 
of drought and would certainly in such soils be 
the better for a living protection. Some clumps 
of Fritillaries, nearly all dead, as I believe, 
from the heat and drought during summer, 
I think might have escaped had they been 
comforted with a cool, green covering. I do 
not quite apprehend what some enquirers mean 
by ''permanent” as applied to clumps or beds 
of bulbs and their plant carpets. To show how 
to "carpet bulb beds permanently with success” 
is a challenge that would need a boldness akin 
to rashness to accept, for it appears impossible. 
Let us suppose that what is meant is a carpet 
" moderately permanent,” though the worn is 
not one that admits of any such qualification. To 
venture on a generalisation, probably nine out of 
every ten kinds of bulbs and plants would 
be the better for transplanting once in four 
years, and a considerable proportion of these, 
excluding the bulbs, for yearly renewaL This, 
at any rate, is the experience taught by a very 
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poor sandy soil, in which bulbs increase fast and 
ripen well, but which is wasteful of water and 
fertilising matters. Those who are planting 
bulb carpets should notice that there are many 
trailing plants that cover a large space without 
rooting as they trail, or that root very slightly, so 
as to form only a feeble anchorage for the 
extending growth; these need not m any way 
rob the roots of the bulbs, and they serve 
a useful purpose in summer as a living 
mulching to preserve moisture. As examples 
may be mentioned Hypericum reptans, the 
alpine Gypsophilas, Tunica Saxifraga, Au- 
brietias, and the Pinks of the ciesius, deltoides, 
and petrous class, and their many hybrids 
Also for the more delicate bulbs a carpeting 
plant should be chosen that has not a very 
strong root-hold, such as the Stonecrops named 
above—viz., S. Lydium and 8. glaucum; thus 
keeping in mind, with due regard to appearance, 
the relative vigour of the bulb and its destined 
carpet. In alpine gardening, especially, this 
association of bulbous-rooted and creeping 
plants is one of the most delightful of studies 
and pleasures. The failures and half-failures 
are only so many instructive steps to knowledge, 
and need not dishearten any one, for, as says one 
of the ancient Fathers—l think St. Augustine : 

“ By our sins ” (repented of, of course, under¬ 
stood), " as by a ladder, we climb to Heaven.” 

_ G. J. 

AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

Amongst hardy flowers which bear with ap¬ 
parent indifference the heavy rains and hard 
frost which often occur in September, her¬ 
baceous Phloxes take a very foremost position. 
Quite up to November, and in some years far 
into that month, their glowing tints enliven our 
gardens, the brilliancy of the highly-coloured 
kinds being in no way dimmed by the cold pelting 
showers that assail them at that time of year. 
The only highly-coloured flowers that can com¬ 
plete with the Phlox for making a show so late 
in the year is Lobelia fulgens, and one of the 
most effective floral displays I ever saw in late 
autumn was a long row of a brilliant Phlox iu 
front of evergreen shrubs, with another row of 
Lobelia in front of them, finishing up with 
clumps of white and red Japan Anemones planted 
alternately. Whoever wishes to prolong the 
beauty of the flower garden to the latest possible 

S erioi should not forget these three hardy 
owers, as they, alone, are capable of doing what 
is required. I think that cuttings struck in 
spring and planted out in May give the best 
autumn bloom. They only begin to flower when 
old established stools are at their best, and, con¬ 
sequently, they escape some of the most arid 
weather, and I always fancy that the bloomi 
which expand take additional refinement or bril¬ 
liancy from the cool nigh ts and refreshing showers 
of early autumn. By the way, I have never seen 
the Phlox recommended for shady positions, but 
in a neighbour’s garden is now blooming a fine 
plant which stands on the north side of, and close 
to, the dwelling, and which thus has, through the 
summer, had the sun only early in the morning 
and after four p.m. Nothing can look better 
than this plant; in fact, it appears quite a re¬ 
freshing contrast to the generality of Phloxes 
that I have seen growing where they got the 
fall sun during the greater portion of the day ; 
the flowering time being thns extended, a good 
succession of blooms could be secured by putting 
Borne of the plants where they would 
get plenty of light and but little sun. One of 
the on eat autumn flowers is Clematis Flammula, 
just now in fu'l beauty, not only effective but 
deliciously fragrant; and of its large-flowered 
relatives I would particularly mention Lady 
Bowie and lanuginosa nivea in connection with 
late autumn flowers. From no list, however short, 
of autumn-blooming plants, should the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums be excluded ; they 
are the finest additions to the outdoor garden 
that have been made for many years, ana fore¬ 
most amongst them stands Madame Desgrange, 
which is pre-eminent for sizs and purity of 
blooms, and supplies a void where white flowers 
are needed at that time of the year. Rudbeckia 
Newmanni and Pyrethrum uliginosum are 
showy, the latter being especially serviceable for 
cutting; and am>ngst flowers of minor growth 
may be mentioned hardy Cyclamens and autumn 
Crocuses, also that fine yellow-flowered little 
bulb, Sternbergia In tea, which, however, seems 
unfortunately to be rather capricious, although I 


am told that a narrow-leaved variety flowers 
with the desired regularity. Echinops ruthen- 
ious and striotus are two good blue Thistle-like 
flowers which bear a lot of rough weather with 
equanimity, and the common Marigold and the 
Com Marigold bloom freely when scarcely a 
flower is left in the outdoor garden. 

Surrey. 


Ripening growth in herbaceous 
borders. —The work of cleaning up flower 
borders and beds will now be in active opera¬ 
tion, for as soon as the leaves begin to fall, the 
order goes forth to clear away all rubbish, and 
forthwith many plants that are only just begin¬ 
ning to put on the autumnal colouring are cut 
down close to the ground, as well as those that 
have fully matured their growth. Now, I 
should like to point out the vast amount of 
injury that is done by this unnaturally early 
defoliation, which, I think, accounts, in a great 
measure, for the poor growth of many plants in 
trimly-kept gardens—plants that grow with 
amazing vigour in semi-wild places, where they 
are allowed to ripen off their growth without 
any removal of foliage at all. I am well aware 
of the necessity for trimness and neatness in 
gardens, but 1 must protest against anything 
that robs them of the real object for which they 
are kept up—viz , beautiful flowers. If anyone 
is sceptical as to the injury done by premature 
removal of the leaves of plants, let him examine 
the size of the bulbs of plants like Gladiolus, or 
the crowns of Pseonies and similar plants, and 
note how they swell up just as the leaves are 
dying down. Evidently, the sap that has been 
elaborated in the leaves is returning to the 
roots and laying a store of strength in the bulb 
or crown for next season, and those who value 
the well-being of their plants will hesitate 
before giving the order to remove a single leaf, 
in future, before it is quite withered, or drops 
off naturally.— J. Groom, Gosport . 

Hardy; plants for competition. — 

In the spring, some questions were asked about 
annuals for competition. I can now give such 
of your readers as desire it, the names of the 
varieties that have carried off the prizes in the 
centre of Scotland, where competition is of the 
keenest description. The varieties are classed 
as "growing in open border,” which means 
simply hardy annuals In the class for four 
the prize-takers were Malope grand iff ora rubra 
(red), Lavatera trimestris alba (white), Sweet 
Peas, "Princess Beatrice” (crimson), and 
Dobbie's White Spiral Candytuft. Six varieties 
(distinct): The afore-mentioned, with the 
addition of Centaurea Cy anus minor (Cornflo wer), 
and Chrysanthemum ooronarium. In the olass 
for twelve, the first prize collection consisted of 
Lavatera trimestris alba (white), Chrysanthe¬ 
mum coronarium (yellow), Godetia Whitneyi 
(red), Cornflower (blue), Nigella damascene 
(blue), Sweet Peas (various), Dobbie s Spiral 
Candytuft (white), Malope grandiflora (crim¬ 
son), Linum grandiflorum rubrum (crim¬ 
son), Calendula Prince of Orange (yellow). 
Nasturtium King of Tom Thumb (scarlet), 
Godetia Duchess of Albany (white). Of course, 
if the competition is open to half-hardy varieties, 
there are many that would come in before some 
of these, but any amateur can grow these with 
comparatively little trouble, wnile good treat¬ 
ment, and keeping them well thinned out, will 
ensure him an amount of bloom, extending over 
a long period, that perennials cannot equal. 
Should any English readers know other varieties 
of any merit. I hope they will let them be 
known, so that all may fin 1 the best, according 
to different tastes, and profit by the knowledge. 
—Scotland. 

Tiilinm speciosum- — I forward Lily 
blooms that have been grown in the open in a 
cold position on the north side of London. 
They are the Japanese variety of Lilium spook)- 
sum roseum. The flowers are large and 
numerous, and are produced late in the 
autumn. The plants are quite hardy. If you 
compare them with the ordinary variety, as 
supplied from Holland, I think you will find 
these an improvement.—M. Vrrby, Primrose- 
hill. The Lily is a fairly good form of 
Lilium speciosum. —Ed. 

18200 . — Yellow flowers. — I would reoommend 
“K. K. P. M to sow Chrysanthemum eegetum now.' The 
plant, a native, will bloom from coring till frost. I have 
plants now in roll bloom. It io quite hardy.—W. H. O. 
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THE HARDY SQUILLS. P* 1 ? yellowish-green, forming effective tufts, as it likes. Of all the Scillas, bifolia has 

. I which associate well in the mixed border, or on been, perhaps, the most prolific as regards 

The bulb-planting season is an appropriate rockeries with those of other plants. The flowers varieties. The late Mr. Nelson raised several 
time to call attention to the merits of the vari- | are dark porcelain-blue or violet, rather flat or desirable kinds, but, unfortunately, they are not 
ous species of Scilla, which are among the most turban-shaped, and borne on scapes about a foot in general cultivation. Most of the older forma 
important of early spring flowering bulbs. Year high. For edging shrubberies this species is known in gardens are, without exception, 
by year these are becoming more popular, and well adapted, and as the leaves keep their advances on the type. S. prascox is a stronger 
large quantities are planted with a view to singular colour for a length of time, it helps to grower than the common one, and has Blightly 
naturalisation in woods and parks. The kinds vary the dull green of the shrubs. It flowers in broader leaves ; the flowers, too, are larger and 
used for this purpose are the different varieties April, and is a native of the Levant. more abundant, and generally produced earlier, 

of S. bifolia and S. sibirica, and there is no The early spring Squill (S. bifolia), though, In purpureo-ccerulea the ovary and base of the 
reason why others, such as ama?na and hispanica, perhaps, not so commonly met with as the segments are roBy-purple, gradually merging 





The Star Hyacinth (Scilla amcena). 


Early Squill (Scilla bifolia). 


The Cuban Lily (Scilla peruviana). 


Italian Squill (Scilla italica). 


The Blue-bell (Scilla nutans). 


Spanish Bluebell (Scilla campanulata 
in the wild garden. 


The Spanish Blue-bell (Scilla 
campanulata). 


w. 





The spreading Blue-bell (Scilla patula). 


should not be used in the same way. S. maritima 
and S. peruviana are not here included, for, 
though hardy enough in some districts, it is 
always safest to have specially-prepared places 
for their reception. Most of the kinds just 
mentioned are easily increased by means of 
offsets from the parent bulbs, but as in most 
cases this is a slow process, seed should be re¬ 
sorted to where it is procurable. 

The Star Hyacinth (Scilla amcena) is a 
handsome, robust-growing Squill. When fully 
grown, the leaves are about' a foot long], and 
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i Siberian Squill, is nevertheless quite as worthy 
of a place In our gardens. It seldom fails to 
| produce its flowers a full fortnight before those 
of that species make their appearance, and, 

I indeed, during mild winters, ana under favour¬ 
able circumstances, its welcome blooms may 
often be seen breaking the ground soon after 
midwinter. The position is immaterial, as it 
seems to succeed equally well in the open, and 
under the shade of trees. One condition, how¬ 
ever, is essential to its well-being, and that is, 
it must be left undisturbed to seed and increase 


into blue, which becomes intense towards the 
tips, harmonising well with the black and gold- 
banded anthers. It is a free flowerer, ana the 
individual blooms are nearly as large aB a 
shilling. The flowers of the Taurian variety, 
S. b. taurica are much larger than those of a. 
bifolia, and, with the exception of the white 
base, greatly resemble those of some of the 
forms of Chionodoxa Lucilire. The flowers vary 
from ten to twenty on each scape, and the 
leaves of this fine variety are larger and broader 

than those of S. bifolia. The white form of 8. 

UTlgiriSuT: 
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b. taurica, If now in the trade, is very scarce, S. 
b. alba, a pretty ivory-white form, has flowers 
not larger than those of the type, but they are 
freely produced. It is said to be plentiful in 
shady groves in Germany. Others, many of 
which are in cultivation, are Candida, carnea, 
rosea, oompacta, maxima, metallica, pallida, &c. 

The common Blue-Bell, ok Wood Hya¬ 
cinth (Scilla nutans), also known in gardens 
as Hyacinthus non-scriptus, is too well known 
to need detailed description, few gardens 
being without their patch of Blue-bells. This 
is, perhaps, the only Squill in which the 
flowers are distinctly arranged on one side of 
the stem, thus giving it that gracefully-drooping 
character which is so much admired. The 
common blue form is plentiful in many districts, 
but neither the rosy-coloured, nor the white 
variety, is found in any quantity, although both 
crow with the same freedom as the type. It 
lowers in May and June. 

Thr Spanish Squill (Scilla hispanica or 
oampanulata) is a native of Portugal and 
Spain. It is one of our very finest early sum¬ 
mer-flowering bulbs, and although, for market 
work, its white variety is preferred, the old 
form is still plentiful, and likely to hold its own 
where well-established. It is easily distinguished 
from all others by its distinct bell-shaped flowers, 
and rather robust habit. The leaves are about 
a foot long, an inch broad, And sharp pointed ; 
the flower-stalk, which is about a foot in height, 
bears a profusion of pale-blue flowers; in others 
the flowers are azure-blue, violet, pink, and 
pure-white, and all have more or less recurved 
edges. It flowers in May and J une. 

Thr Italian Squill (Scilla italica) is remark¬ 
able for its pretty little rosettes of dark-green 
leaves, its pale-blue flowers, with stamens of a 
darker colour, and the delicious fragrance that 
they emit early in the day. The plant rarely 
exceeds 8 inches or 10 inches in height, and 
thrives best and increases most rapidly in a 
light, sandy loam, and well protected from east 
winds ; it will, however, do well in a variety of 
soils. 

The Siberian Squill (Scilla sibirica) well 
merits its position as the foremost of dwarf 
spring-flowering bulbs. The peculiar porcelain- 
blue of its modest drooping flowers is quite 
unique at that early season. Wherever the 
soil is light and sandy, this bulb may be had in 
perfection, whether in the rock garden, in the 
flower border, or peeping from amongst the 
Grass by woodland walks, where it is most 
effective. It is not so sportive as its near neigh¬ 
bour, S. bifolia ; although a few varieties have 
been obtained, few are distinct enough to merit 
attention. S. amcenula, which comes a fort¬ 
night earlier than the type, seems to be the 
moat distinct, and one named Captain Nelson—if 
anything, darker-coloured than the last—has 
slightly larger flowers. The white variety seems 
to nave entirely disappeared from cultivation in 
this country, but a single bulb was shown in 
Holland the other day. The Siberian Squill is 
used extensively for forcing, which it seems to 
stand well, and is very ornamental in green¬ 
houses early in the year. It is also becoming a 
good market plant, six bulbs placed in a 3-inch 
pot, or a smaller number, mixed with Snow¬ 
drops, at once meeting with a ready sale. After 
forcing, the bulbs, instead of being thrown 
away, as is usually done, should be planted out, 
where in the course of a year or two their usual 
vigour will be restored, when they may again 
be lifted and forced as before. By having three 
sets of bulbs, a continual succession for foroing 
may be kept up without expense. 

The Cuban Lily (Scilla peruviana) has 
beautiful broad leaves, and is very distinct. It 
grows well in sheltered nooks, and in southern 
districts even in the open border. The medi¬ 
cinal Squill (S. maritima) is properly a green¬ 
house plant, but will grow—though it rarely 
flowers—in the places indicated for S. peru¬ 
viana. The Lily-Hyacinth (S. Lilio-Hyacinth us) 
is quite hardy and deserving of a place in the 
mixed border. ^ There are other Squills that 
may be grown in large collections, hut those 
mentioned are the most valuable. K. 

A CTOup of Yuccas.— We often see 
single Yuccas on lawns so isolated from every¬ 
thing else that they look out of place. It is, 
therefore, pleasant to refer to an attempt that I 
feoently saw made to form pretty groups of 
them by planting specimens of various sizes. 
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all of which would not flower at one time, or at 
any season have a monotonous appearance. 
There is probably no hardy plant in this country 
that is so misused as Yucca gloriosa, and yet 
with no other plant can a skilful landscape gar¬ 
dener produce such pleasing effects in a variety 
of ways as with this. Its noble appearance, 
particularly when in bloom, its perfect hardi¬ 
ness, the little attention that it requires as 
regards culture, all tend to make it invaluable; 
and of not less importance are the other kinds, 
such as Y. recurva, whose gracefully-reflexed 
foliage renders it peculiarly suitable for planting 
singly, or in groups, in connection with vases or 
stonework, and Y. filamentosa and flaccida, 
which rarely fail to give us an abundant crop of 
ivory-white flowers every autumn. Not half 
enough use is made of the Yuccas ; for, numerous 
as are the varieties, it is seldom indeed that one 
sees in gardens any but the common Y. gloriosa. 
There are dozens of varieties, all more or less 
distinct, which would give to gardens a different 
aspect from that which they now possess.—G. 

18211.— Virginian Creepers. — There 
cannot be any doubt that there are many varie¬ 
ties of Ampelopsis. The new kind (Veitchi) is 
a close clinger, and would probably never be¬ 
come pendent. If it did, its value would be 
gone, but you may make it cling, of course, to 
any construction you lay before it, and so pro¬ 
duce your own architectural effect. As to the 
ordinary Virginian Creeper, I have one, and so 
has a neighbour of mine, in the same aspect, a 
few hundred yards apart. Ilis has a much 
brighter autumn colour than mine. It may be 
a different kind, though undistinguishable in 
appearance, or something may be owing to the 
soil. “R., Hackney,” asks, “Would it be 
advantageous to fix £-inch galvanised iron rods 
horizontally to the wall, about every 5 feet in 
height, and projecting therefrom 3 inches or 
4 inches, and to train main branches thereon ?*’ 
I have been tormented with cats vaulting night 
and day from my neighbour’s gardens into mine, 
over 7-foot walls. An inch or so from the top 
of my wall I drove into it at right angles iron 
rods two-eighths of an inch thick and 2£ feet 
long—one end flat for hammering, the other 
pointed sharp for insertion into the wall. I placed 
these rods at various intervals, as objects, such as 
trees, permitted, but generally 5 feet or 6 feet 
apart. On these horizontal rods I laid ordinary 
garden galvanised wire, securing it to the rods 
with twine or light wire, and, having thus got 
before me a horizontal platform, I prized the 
rods upwards till their upper ends came within, 
say, 2 feet of the top of the wall, so that a cat 
seated on the wall cannot leap over—which he 
could easily do if the rods were left horizontal, 
forming just so many steps—nor can he leap 
upwards from the garden, as his head would 
come into contact with my “ catafortification.” 
In summer, and now in autumn, I find it quite 
an ornament, enabling Creepers to spread their 
tendrils over it, and fall to the ground in 
graceful arches. But my feline neighbours do 
not like it. I do not think the rods need be 
thicker than £th, [and they might, if thicker, 
be more difficult to bring up to an angle. If 
trees intervene, cats will defeat you, unless you 
carefully put wire round them. The angular 
elevation is more elegant than “ R.’s ” proposed 
horizontal one.—T. W. C. 


18045.— Earwigs. —Lay across your plants 
hollow tubes of a flowering plant that grows 
abundantly in meadows or on the roadside— 
called, I believe, MeadowSweet. In the morn¬ 
ing take with you a basin of hot water, lift one 
end of the tube over the hot water, and blow 
into the other ; hundreds of earwigs will meet 
their doom ; raise the tubes very gently. The 
reason that pots do not answer is that, on the 
least disturbance, the ’cute earwig “ runs away, 
and lives to fight another day.” The dried tubes 
of Dahlias will do as well as the Meadow Sweet. 
—T. W. C. 

Heating greenhouses.— Mr. Shorter, In his inte¬ 
resting article on p. 414, sajs his greenhouse—only 8 feet 
by 4 feet—Is heated by hot water. Perhaps he would not 
mind giving the address of a firm that supplies the appara¬ 
tuses for such small houses, as I have a house not much 
larger than his which 1 should like to beat in the same 
way.— Char. Harris, Kent. 

18209. -Cleaning tiles of greenhouse.— The best 
material for cleaning slime, or any kind of stain, off brick 
or tile floors, is muriatic acid, which I recommended for 
gravel walks, on page S79. It should be rather strong, 
say, half-and-half, if the floor is very bad ; sorub it with 
either a bass broom, or a woollen mop, then wash it off 
with water.—F. Cooes, Birmingham. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from garden diary , from October 23rd 
to October 30th. 

Rearranged conservator}'; a change of position Is not 
only beneficial to the plants, but renders them more inte¬ 
resting, and gives an opportunity for bringing into pro¬ 
minence particular specimens. Thinned out climbers on 
roof to give more light to plants beneath; using very mode¬ 
rate fires only at present, and ventilating freely. Gave 
soot-water to specimen Camellias and Luculios growing in 
borders. Potted bulbs for forcing, including Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Tulips, Scillas, Snowdrops, and Crocuses ; the 
two last-named will not bear much artificial heat, but 
good pots of them are fresh and nice in winter. Plunged 
the pots 6 inches deep in coal ashes in the open air. 
Potted up more roots of Dielytra spectabilis and Spiroa 
japonic# ; the Spiroa, or Hoteia, as it is now called, requires 
a good deal of moisture in a dry time. Took up the roots of 
single Dahlias; after drying, they will be packed away in 
straw in a dry loft. Levelled turf on lawn ; where some 
flower-beds were turfed over some years ago, the turf has 
settled. Potted up a number of plants of Agapanthus 
umbellatus, dividing the roots, and potting in 8-inch pots 
to increase stock for next year; have had it stand out all 
winter, but a sharp winter weakens the crowns a good 
deal, and it is better to lift it; we are 70 miles north of 
London. Also potted up from the beds a lot of Abutilon 
Thompson! ana Dracena indivisa—the last-named has 
stood out here all winter, but a severe winter kills it. 
Planted a group of Deodara Cedars on lawns ; three plants 
in a rough kind of triangle, about 14 feet apart, will, as 
they grow up, make a pretty group; this tree requires 
shelter, and should be planted only in a well-drained 
position. Potted up a bed of seedling Tree Carnations ; 
the seeds were sown in beat in spriog ; many of the plants 
are now showing flower-buds ;Vin a warm house they will 
flower all winter. Cleared off beds of exhausted flowers, 
and filled the beds with small shrubs, as anything is better 
than barrenness. We have a good stock of Christmas 
Roses; one bed will be planted with strong-flowering 
plants of these; the variety of niger called grandiflora is 
much stronger and finer, both in flower and foliage, than 
the type, and it comes into blossom earlier. Potted up a 
number of strong roots of double Violet Marie Louise; 
they will flower in a warm house when the weather is cold 
by-and-bye. Gathered late Apples and Pears, also Golden 
Drop Plums ; this is the best deseert Plum at this Beason 
and rarely fails to bear. 

Planted a border of autumn-sown annuals, consisting of 
Myosotis dissitiflora, Sllene compacts, and Limnanthes 
Douglasl. Gathered seed-pods of Hyacinthus candicans ; 
these are really fine things, and are easily raised from 
seeds. Cut away the tops of Asparagus-beds Filled a 
frame on hot-bed with Asparagus roots for forcing; a 
steady temperature of 75 degs. to 80 degs. (bottom-heat) 
will soon start them into growth. Matted up the frame ; 
unless the bed gets too hot, shall leave the mats on till the 
Grass comes through the soil. Collected manure in an 
open shed for another Mushroom bed. Gathered ripe 
seed-pods of Scarlet Runners and Dwarf French Beans. 
Filled a number of pots with French Beans for forcing ; I 
like a variety called William’s Forcing, and the Newing¬ 
ton Wonder is a nice little Bean for early work. Planted 
six Beans in an 8-inch pot; they require a ni^ht tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs., and a light position. Earthed-up late 
Celery, doing the work only when the plants are dry. 
Heeled in Broccoli. Planted a frame of Tom Thumb 
Lettuce. Sowed Mustard and Cress in boxes, in heat, 
twice a-week Autumn Raspberries are abundant and 
good now. Washed the permanent trees in orchard-house 
with soap and water through the engine. 


Greenhouse. 

Azaleas. —It Is necessary to give Azaleas that 
have been forced so as to flower in winter or 
early in spring, treatment different from that 
given to those which bloom later on. The 
former naturally complete their growth and 
set their buds so early in the summer, that, if 
allowed to remain in a warm house, exposed to 
the full influence of the suu, the plants would 
be liable to flower earlier than required ; whilst 
those that were retarded so as to flower late— 
say, at the end of May or tho beginning of June 
—should be kept in a growing temperature 
until the autumn is far advanced ; for in all cases 
it will be found that Azaleas which have been 
treated so that their buds become large and 
plump before the close of the growing season, 
will bloom much more profusely than, and the 
flowers will be much larger than those on, plants 
on which the buds were scarcely perceptible in 
the autumn. The early-flowering portion of 
the stock, which in all probability will have 
been stood out-of-doors until recently, should 
now be examined, to see that they are auite 
free from thrips or red spider, to both 
of which insects Azaleas are subject. The 
leaves of Azaleas that have been exposed to 
the open air will be hard in texture, so that 
they will not be likely to suffer from the effects 
of fumigation with Tobacco. But even though 
the living thrips can be destroyed by fumiga¬ 
tion, the vast numbers of eggs which they have 
deposited on the leaves, ready to come to life 
with the return of genial spring weather, are 
proof against the fumes of one and all of the 
various preparations of Tobacco that are used, 
and equally proof against Tobacco; conse¬ 
quently, unless the cultivator is prepared to 
nave again .another year to battle with 
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the peat, means should he taken to destroy 
the eggs as well as the mature insects. 
Dipping in, or syringing with, strong To¬ 
bacco-water, in which a little Gishurst has been 
dissolved, is the best remedy. Large plants 
should be laid down with their heads over 
a vessel big enough to catch the liquid, other¬ 
wise there will be much wasted, as the applica¬ 
tion must be such as to secure the soaking of 
every leaf with the solution. It is best to dip 
small plants, immersing their heads carefully. 
The addition of Gishurst is not only of use in 
correcting the oily nature of the Tobacco-water, 
and thereby causing it to act more effectually, 
but where red spider exists its presence is neces¬ 
sary, as the Tobacco-water alone will not kill 
this little pest. Where either of these insects 
is present on Azaleas the plants will be 
weakened by the premature destruction of the 
leaves, and will not bloom well. 

Camellias. —The present is the best time to 
give the plants a good cleaning, so as to free 
them from insects, as now, when the growth is 
fully matured, the leaves are hard, and not 
likely to be injured by the use of a brush, which 
it is necessary to employ if white scale, to which 
Camellias are so subject, is present. Further, 
the flower-buds, whilst yet small, are much 
less susceptible of injury than, when they are 
further advanced. The white species of 
scale, where numerous, takeB up Its quar¬ 
ters in every crevice of the bark, both 
on the old and new wood, as well as on the 
leaves, and on the scales of the flower-buds ; it 
is the most difficult of all insects by which hard- 
wooded plants, grown under glass, are affected 
to destroy by the application of insecticide, as 
when any of these are applied sufficiently strong 
to kill the insects, they not unfrequently injure 
the plants severely. Water, to which has been 
added paraffin, at the rate of a wineglassful to 
the gallon, will kill the white scale, if the 
plants are well syringed with it, and Camellias 
m the condition they are at this time of the 
year, with their hard, smooth leaves fully 
matured, are less liable to be injured by this 
highly powerful oil than many plants. But 
though it is the cheapest, most expeditious, and 
most effectual of all insecticides for using on 
such plants as are of a nature to bear it when 
applied with due caution, it is’one of the most 
dangerous things that can be employed when 
care and judgment are wanting; consequently, it 
is necessary for amateurs who nave had little ex¬ 
perience with it to be careful in following to the 
letter the directions that are given. The difficulty 
in dealing with paraffin lies in its determined 
inclination to float on the top, rather than to 
mix with the water; when the oil is thus at 
the surface, if the plants are dipped in it, the 
oil reaches them in almost an unmixed state, to 
the certain destruction of the leaves of even 
such things as have foliage of the strongest 
nature, and if the syringe is used, and it is filled 
from tiie top of the mixture, the same thing 
occurs. The only safe way to proceed, is for 
one person to keep the water well stirred to 
prevent the oil swimming on the top, whilst 
another syringes the plants. Where brushing 
and sponging are made to suffice, more than 
ordinary care should be taken at this season to 
do the work effectually. The insects increase 
much more slowly now than when the weather 
is warm, and on that account are much more 
easily got under. 

Amaryllis. —These handsome bulbous plants 
will now have had time to complete their 
growth, and the foliage to get fully matured. 
Water may be gradually withheld, and the soil 
allowed ultimately to become nearly dry ; this 
treatment will, in the case of the deciduous 
kinds, cause the leaves to turn yellow and fall 
off. The cultivation of these plants is now 
almost confined to kinds that cast their leaves 
annually ; yet some of the evergreen sorts are 
occasionally met with; for these, the soil must 
sot be allowed to get so dry as to cause the 
leaves to flag and shrivel, or the bulbs will be 
much injured. In the case of young stock of 
the deciduous varieties that have been raised 
from seed, it is better not to subject them to 
the drying process, for nothing would be 
gained thereby—indeed, it would cause a loss 
of time. If there is the means of keeping 
young stock of these plants in a growing tem¬ 
perature through the winter, they will attain a 
flowering size so muoh sooner. The blooming 
Stock should be kept, whilst at-ipst, anywhere in 
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the greenhouse, where room .can. be found, 
leaving the best light positions for such things 
as keep moving more or less during the dim 
season. 

V allotas. —These beautiful plants should 
now be kept drier at the roots than when 
growth is going on, or whilst they are in 
flower; but, as in the case of other evergreen 
bulbs, the soil must not be allowed to get quite 
dry, or the leaves will shrivel, and the plants be 
much injured. The stock may now, for a time, 
be stood out of the way, where not too much in 
the dark, and where they will be out of the 
reach of frost. But they should not be placed, 
as they sometimes are, under a stage, on which 
other things are thickly stood. Plants under¬ 
neath such stages are in semi-darkness, and are 
likely to suffer from the water that drips from 
the pots above. 

Zefhyrantiiks.— These are among the most 
beautiful and easily-managed bulbs that ama¬ 
teurs who have not much glass accommodation 
can grow. They have the merit of being easy 
to manage, and they are sure bloomers, provided 
they receive the little attention needful to 
keep them in health. Now, when the leaves 
have got well matured, the soil should be 
allowed to get into a half-dry state, but 
in the case of these, as of others that 
lose all their leaves, the drying process 
must not be carried too far. A like 
temperature to that under which ordinary 
greenhouse stock succeeds will answer for 
them until the return of spring, when the 
flowers will appear with the increase of sun heat. 
They look best when several bulbs are grown 
together. A 7-inch or 8-inch pot will accom¬ 
modate 4 or 5 bulbs. The flowers are large, 
proportionate to the size of the leaves; pots 
containing the number of bulbs mentioned will 
keep on throwing up flowers for several weeks. 

Ebythrina crista-qalli. — This stately 
flowering plant, when subjected to pot-treat¬ 
ment, dies down annually. The tops will now 
have lost their vitality, and should be cut away 
down to the bottom. Allow the roots to re¬ 
main in the pots, and let the soil get quite dry. 
They will do very well for the winter laid on 
their sides under a greenhouse stage, or in a 
cellar from which frost can be kept. 

Thomas Baines, 


Outdoor Garden. 

Renovating the lawn. — If all mowing 
machines were set to cut half an inch or so 
higher than most of them do at present, there 
would not be much renovation required, as the 
turf would not wear out. When the bottom 
plate of the machine is constantly grinding 
against the roots of the Grass, the plants must 
in time succumb, and then bare spots appear. 
There would be no untidiness if the Grass were 
left a little longer. Let anyone who doubts 
this, lift up the cutting part of the machine 
half an inch ; the Grass, having room to grow, 
will soon form a dense, thick covering, that will 
be as soft to walk upon as the best Turkey 
carpet. Any levelling, or renovating operations, 
may be done now. 

Turfing over flower-beds. — There has 
been a good deal of this work done during the 
last half-dozen years, and much more remains 
to be done to meet the altered state of things. 
The soil should be well rammed in to check 
immediate settling. In years to come, there 
will be settlement, and then the turf must be 
taken up and more soil added beneath. We 
did a good deal of the work seven or eight 
years ago, and, though we made the positions as 
firm as we could, we have had to fill up more 
than once since. 

Groups of shrubs on lawn.— The removal 
of Borne of the flower-beds, and the substitution 
of groups of shrubs, informally and tastefully 
arranged, will be a pleasant change. Among 
plants that may be used for forming graceful 
clusten on lawns, may be named the Barberries, 
especially Berberis Darwini, and etenophylla— 
the last-named is, I think, the more graceful of 
the two. Half-a-dozen of these, planted in a 
loose, irregular group, will, in a few yean, be a 
pretty feature. One of the prettiest things all 
through the summer and autumn for a small 
group is the Tamarix. The 8ea Buckthorn, 
when pruned to cure its straggling habit, 
is not without merit. The Hollies I have often 
referred to, and an interesting background may 


be obtained by planting a group of the different 
varieties of the Lawson Cypress. For a small 
foreground patch, Rosemary, Lavender, and the 
St. John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum) are 
well adapted, and the last-named plant succeeds 
well in the shade of trees. A patch of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, or Azaleas, on the lawn, forms a 
pleasant feature at all seasons. But in doing 
away with flower-beds, and introducing more 
shrubs, we should avoid formal groups. Nor 
should the lawn be dotted over with single 
specimens. 

Planting spring flowers.— The soil is in 
prime order now for getting out the spring 
flowers, such as Daisies, Pansies, Primulas, 
annuals, bulbs, &c. Manure the beds well, as 
land that is always under crop must be well 
treated. Cuttings of trees and shrubs may be 
planted now—the choice evergreen things under 
glass, and the common evergreens, such as Laurel, 
Box, Ac., in a shady border. 

Hardy fernery. —This is a good season to 
make additions in this department. The shade 
of trees, if not too dense, will suit most of the 
species. Trees with dense foliage, such as the 
Beech and Horse Chestnut, Bhould be avoided. 
In arranging a fernery or alpine garden, 
picturesqueness, rather than formality, should 
De aimed at. A hill-side, with a sparse cover¬ 
ing of trees, will make the best site. 


Fruit Garden. 

Orchard house.— Fruit trees in pots, whioh 
require more room, should be attended to now, 
as the roots will get hold of the new soil before 
the action of the leaves quite ceases. The pots 
must be clean and well drained, and the soil 
mellow and sweet—tuify loam, enriched by 
one-fourth of dry horse-droppings, which have 
been laid up some time. The manure, which is 
gathered off the road, mixed with the grit as 
swept up, is capital stuff for potting. One peck 
of bone meal may be added to four bushels ofoom- 
post. Pot firmly, and leave space on the sur¬ 
face for watering. Trees that do not require 
shifting, or which may be in full-sized pots 
already, may be top-dressed ; pick out as much 
soil as possible from the top of the ball with a 
small hand-fork, and fill in firmly with the new 
compost. The trees that are movable should 
be placed in the open air now, and this will 
clear the floor of the house for the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which should be placed under cover as 
speedily as possible. The wood of Peach-trees 
planted in the border, should be thinned out, 
and receive a good wash with the engine. It is 
important that the leaves should ripen off 
naturally, and, to this end, cleanliness is 
essential. 

Preparing to plant fruit trees.— This is 
most important work, and should be done 
thoroughly. In the case of exhausted trees on 
walls, a complete change of soil would be desir¬ 
able ; but, where the labour would be too much, 
the site should be trenched over as deeply as it 
will bear, and at the same time every bit of root— 
which, if left in, might, in its decay generate 
fungus—should be picked out. The land should 
then be left to settle till the middle or end of 
November, when the subject of planting will be 
referred to again. 

Concreting fruit borders.— I don’t think 
there is so much of this work done now as there 
was thirty or forty years ago; but, where the sub¬ 
soil is bad, its tendency is beneficial in compelling 
the roots to keep near the surface, and though the 
concrete may in some instances be prejudic&l in 
arresting, during a dry time, the ascent of moist¬ 
ure from beneath, by capillary attraction, yet, 
in all cases where the subsoil is bad, a bed of 
concrete, 6 inches thick, for wall-trees and 
Vine borders, is, on the whole, beneficial. 

The **flued wall” is another old contrivance 
that our fathers believed in for ripening the 
wood and protecting the blossoms of their fruit- 
trees. It is very important that walls should 
be dry. Many of the failures of wall trees 
arise from neglecting copings and permitting 
water to penetrate tne walls. They ought at 
least to be kept dry, if unheated—in fact, all 
garden walls should be built hollow; and if, in 
addition, a oouple of hot-water pipes could be 
run along the base for use for a month in spring 
and another month or so in autumn, I am per¬ 
suaded that the result would pay, especially in 
a bad or inferior olimate. 

Limb for fruit trees.— Stone fruits often 
suffer from a deficiency of lime in the soil, and 
Original from 
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a dressing of lime is often beneficial to old 
orchards. By-and-bye, when the leaves are 
down, it may be applied in a fresh state to all 
trees where the branches are infested with 
Moss. Wall and other trees in gardens, when 
the leaves are down, may be heavily Byringed 
with a mixture of lime and soot. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Forcing vegetables. —French Beans may be 
started now in a temperature of 60 degs. They 
will succeed either in pots or boxes. 1 like pots 
best, as they are more manageable. Half-dll as 
many 8-inch pots as are required with rough 
loam and manure, plant six Beans in each pot, 
and cover 2 inches deep. The remainder of the 
space will be filled in when the Beans have 
grown 6 inches high. They should be kept near 
the glass. Asparagus will force easily now in 
a hotbed of 75 degs. to 80degs., or tne roots 
m*y be planted thickly in flat baskets, and be 
placed in the forcing pit. 

Trenching vacant land. —This is a good 
season for permanently improving heavy land 
by trenching it, and if the subsoil is clay, dig 
some of it out, burn it, and spread the ashes 
over the surface, to be mixed with the staple in 
the next cultivating operations. This is the 
best and cheapest way of improving heavy clay 
land. First, make a good-sized fire, 4 feet or 
5 feet in diameter, with wood, and a few coals 
sprinkled among the wood towards the outside 
of the heap. The fuel should be so arranged as 
to form a cone-shaped mass, with the small 
kindling material in the centre. A wall of clay 
should be built all round the base, and when the 
fire is lighted and well-established, lumps of 
olay should be gradually placed all over it, and 
be added to as required. Break up the top some¬ 
times, to enliven the fire, and place more fnel, 
covering up with olay as soon as the fire renews 
itself. 

Securing the root crops. —The weather has 
been exceptionally fine for this purpose lately. 
Parsnips and Salsafy are best in the land at 
present, as are, also, Jerusalem Artichokes; 
but Potatoes, Carrots, and Beet should be 
taken up and stored. Seed Potatoes should be 
laid thinly on the floor of some out-building, or 
on shelves, or they may be plaoed in shallow 
trays or boxes, made of strong laths, so that 
light and air can circulate among the sets. 

The MusHROOM-nousE.— No fire will be 
required in this structure at present; the 
warmth in newly-made beds will keep up the 
temperature. The roof of the building should 
be oeiled, or else be lined with straw. The 
latter plan I have seen adopted with advantage. 

£. Hobday. 


18196 and 18197.— Constructing 1 inex- 
pensive ice-houses. —Select a site where 
there will be a possibility of deep drainage being 
effected—all the better if overshadowed by trees, 
and if the aspect is north ; in fact, a site that 
will get little or no sun. Mark out a circle, 
fully 7 feet in diameter, and excavate to the 
depth of about 8 feet, narrowing slightly as you 
descend. Hollow the bottom slightly, so that 
water may be directed towards it. Next open 
a drain 1 foot lower than the bottom of your 
pit, and lay a curved drain-pipe in it, having its 
receiving aperture in the miadle of your floor, 
the outlet either dropping into a series of straight 
drain-pipes or an ordinary stone-filled sewer. 
This curved drain-pipe is intended to form a 
trap, which, when filled with the water from 
the slowly-melting ice, will prevent the ingress 
of warm air into the house, as this would be 
fatal to the existence of the ice. From this you 
will see how necessary it will be to carefully 
close all round the drain-pipe with clay, well 
and closely packed. You must now choose 
what materials you will build with—bricks or 
wood ; the former are preferable, as they make 
the beet job—indeed, wood is only a makeshift. 
If brick be chosen, and a sufficiency laid down, 
with mortar, proceed to measure feet from 
the centre of your floor, and lay a oourse of 
brick level and equidistant from that point all 
round. Thus your floor will have a diameter of 
6 feet, which will be ample. You will next re¬ 
quire to make a plumb-rule, having an incline of 
three-quarters of an inch to the foot. If you 
employ an intelligent bricklayer to do the 
work he will be able to make it, or, if you wish 
to do your own work, and cannot make the rule, 
any carpenter will, if you tell him what you 
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want. Build your wall 8 feet high, guided by 
your plumb-rule, and you will find the top of 
your pit now measures 6 feet. Make a wooden 
bottom to cover the floor, 5 feet in diameter. 
Rough boards, an inch thick or more, will do, 
leaving the joints half an inch or so open, so as 
to let all water drain away. Put this in its 
place, and prooeed to turn the arch in the same 
way as a well-top is done. This is a diffi¬ 
cult job for a beginner, as each ring of 
brick must be self-supporting. It is done 
as follows: First, a wooden structure is so 
formed that it will support the bricks as 
they are set; yet the wood must not be so 
firmly nailed together that it cannot be 
easily pulled to pieces again and handed out 
thrpugh the man-hole, which must be left at the 
crown of the aroh. This woodwork rests on the 
edges of the top row of bricks which form the 
circular wall; and on it the bricks which form 
the arch must be packed, well-joinced with 
mortar, after having been dressed with the edge 
of the trowel, so that they may show a smaller 
end downward, and a narrow side toward the 
centre or crown. When a ring is complete it is 
secure, but it is a little trying at first to the 
nerves, temper, and also the fingers. Carry the 
arch up to within 10 inches or a foot of the 
centre, which will leave the man-hole from 
20 inches to 2 feet across. Through tais remove 
the timbers and clean out the dS ri#, and when 
the ice comes, fill your hou^e through it. Make 
a thick wooden cover to fit into the man-hole 
like a stopper, and fit it with a ring to draw it 
up. The ice may be taken out by the top, but 
a far better plan is to leave a door-way, when 
building the side wall, and set a frame in, 
the head of which may be nearly level 
with the top of the wall, and bear part of the 
arch. Fit a thick, tight door to this ; keep it 
locked, and fill the hollow, which you must make 
outside it, with straw, to be replaced imme¬ 
diately after each time the house is visited. The 
clay which has been dug out may now bespread 
over the top, always remembering to leave an 
approach to the door. A wooden house may be 
similiarly made, substituting 1-inch, or l&-mch 
boards, for the side wall, giving them a little 
taper, so that they may fit like the staves of a 
tut>. It could be timbered over the top with 
stout pieces, but a man-hole would be difficult to 
manage. The cost of the above (quoting local 
prices) would be: Two labourers, one day at 
Is. 8d. each, 3s. 4d. (this is for excavating, and 
allowing very little time ; half a day more might 
benearerthe mark); 1,000 bricks, at works, £13s. 
(this is for a 4 inch wall—if a 9-inch wall is 
required, half as many more will be required); 
lime and sand for mortar, 3s. ; drain-pipes 
(say only two are used), at Is. 6d. each, 3s.; 
timber, nominal (any old material will do to 
turn the arch on, and a bacon box will make a 
good bottom, and cost only lOd. or Is.); brick¬ 
layer’s wages, two days (at least), at 3s. 8d. a 
day, 7s. 4d. ; labourer, to mix mortar and 
attend him, 3s. 4d. ; total, £2 4s. In addition 
to this, you must add the cost of opening and 
filling the drain, of which I cannot give even an 
approximate estimate, not knowing the length 
or nature of the ground. Also add cost of 
levelling the stuff over the top after the mason 
has done, and the coat of making the door and 
frame, if a carpenter is employed, which will 
amount to 3s. at least. The above figures are 
very low, and do not include cartage. The 
house will probably cost more, certainly not 
less.— Ultonia. 

17806.— Grass-grown walks-— I notice 
the answer of “ 8. P. S.” (page 390) to a query. 
I would be obliged to “S. P. S.” if he would 
kindly say what danger (if any) there would 
be for fowls or dogs moving about after the 
liquid is applied. In many instances there 
are so many pheasants, Ac., moving about 
here that I think it would be rather danger¬ 
ous to apply such a poisonous thing as arsenic. 
—J. R. 

-The same treatment that I described on 

page 379 will answer for either brick or stone- 
paved walks or yards. You can put the 
muriatic acid on as strong as you like—it will 
not injure the yard, but take care not to let it 
wash to the roots of anything growing near; 
but I should say that one part acid to two or 
three parts of water would be the beat pro 
portions. “3. G. B.” must not use Bulphurio 
acid.— F. Cooks, Birmingham. 


FRUIT. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 

Bush fruits do not, as a rule, receive the atten~ 
tion which they deserve. It not infrequently 
happens that we see whole quarters of Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, or long rows occupying 
the margins of walks, from year to year receiv¬ 
ing not the slightest attention beyond all 
annual pruning and slender top-dressing, and 
yet the produce which bush trees yield is 
quite as valuable in its way as the finest 
crops of Grapes and Peaches. Old trees, it 
is true, often produce plenty of fruit, but 
the quality is greatly inferior to that obtained 
from young ones, and, for this reason, a regu¬ 
lar rotation of healthy trees should be planted 
on well-trenched ground to take the place 
of a corresponding Dreadth of old ones, which 
can then be destroyed, upon the principle 
long since observed in the management of 
Strawberries. Where these delicious fruits have 
been neglected, this is the time to set about 
planting, not by the sides of the walks, but on 
broad, open, deeply-trenched quarters, where 
the fruit can have full exposure to sun and 
light, and where nets, well elevated, can be cast 
over them in woodland or bird-infested districts. 
Stout bushes on dean single stems, a foot or 
more in height, may be planted in rows; these 
should be 9 feet apart, and there should be a 
distance of 6 feet between the trees in the rows 
—distances that will admit of getting amongst 
them as long as they remain profitable. A free, 
but not overgrown, habit of growth being all 
that is required, any well-drained garden soil 
will suit them, provided a spadeful or two of 
fresh compost is placed about the roots at the 
time of planting. Many people intermingle an 
indefinite number of varieties, irrespective of 
their habit of growth or time of ripening, but 
nothing is gained by the system, nor is it neces¬ 
sary to plant so many sorts when a few of the 
best of each colour, kept well together, will give 
a good supply of fruit as long as Gooseberries 
are in season. No fruit-grower would like to 
be without a good stock of the leading varieties, 
which might include the following for flavour :— 
White—Bright Venus, Crystal, Early White, 
Mayor of Oldham, Snowdrop, White Cham¬ 
pagne, Whitesmith, Patience. Green—Green 
Gascoigne, Green Overall, Green Walnut, Heart 
of Oak, Keepsake, Lofty, Lord Eldon, Pit- 
maston Greengage. Yellow—Early Sulphur, 
Broom Girl, Rook wood. Yellow Champagne. 
Red—Companion, Ironmonger, Keen's Seed¬ 
ling, Red Champagne, Red Warrington, Rough 
Rea, Turkey Red, Wilmot’s Early Red. Suit¬ 
able varieties for Exhibition are White—An¬ 
tagonist, Careless, Freedom, Hero of the Nile, 
King of Trumps, Snowdrift. Green—Genera], 
Green London, Shiner, Stock well, Telegraph, 
Thumper. Yellow—Catherine, Criterion, Drill, 
Leveller, Mount Pleasant, Peru. Red—Clay¬ 
ton, Conquering Hero, Dan’s Mistake, Duke of 
Sunderland, London, Wonderful. Exhibitors or 
growers for private use can without difficulty 
extend these lists, as there are more than 200 
varieties at their disposal to select from ; but 
those mentioned include a few of the best for the 
kitchen, the dessert, the jam-pot, and the exhibi¬ 
tion table. If it be thought desirable to 

Extend the Gooseberry season, a few of the 
late varieties should be planted and trained 
against north walls, where they can be pro¬ 
tected from birds and wasps alter, but not 
before, the fruit is ripe. If permanently pro¬ 
tected—as I once saw a magnificent wall covered 
with trained trees, and a broad border in front 
studded with bushes—insect-eating birds are 
shut out from their natural food through 
the spring and early summer, caterpillars 
innumerable devour every leaf, and what would 
otherwise become a valuable crop proves a 
complete failure. Had the wall and border in 
question, which were enclosed with galvanised 
aviary wire, been thrown open to the access of 
birds as soon as the crop was gathered, and 
allowed to remain so until the succeeding crop 
approached ripeness, the trees would not have 
been leafless in August, as the gardener's 
friends would have oeen there doing battle 
with his enemies. But why allow caterpillars to 
destroy a valuable crop of fruit when a solution 
of quicklime, tinged with soot, dashed over the 
trees with an old syringe as soon as they are 
pruned, will protect^the dormant buds from 
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birds in the spring and destroy the larvoe of 
leaf-eating insects into the bargain ? In order 
to make everything quite safe, the loose soil 
should be scraped from beneath the trees as 
soon as they are pruned, and fresh mulching, 
consisting of rotten manure, soot, and lime, 
should take its place immediately after they are 
syringed. The selection of 

Trees for wall culture is a point which 
requires consideration. Early varieties ripened 
against a north wall would come in simul¬ 
taneously with late ones on the open quarters. 
Varieties having a drooping or straggling 
habit of growth would not take kindly to 
vertical training. These two sections, then, 
should be avoided, and free vertical growers, 
of which there are plenty, should be selected. 
Of reds, I would plant Red Champagne, Rifle¬ 
man, and Telegraph ; Pitmaston Greengage, 
Yellow Champagne, and Bright Venus, a good, 
late-hanging white. Although the Red War¬ 
rington is a pendulous grower, it is such a good 
late variety for the dessert or preserving, and 
so thoroughly hardy, that I would grow it ex¬ 
tensively on low walls, or as an ordinary bush 
on north borders. If I were confined to one 
variety, I should not object to a whole wall of 
Red Champagne. 

Propagation and training. —Bush trees 
of the finest quality can now be obtained from 
the nurseries at a much cheaper rate than 
private growers can produce them, but every 
tree supplied by the trade is not adapted for 
special training, and as future success greatly 
depends upon a good start, I would either 
obtain ono-year-rooted cuttings or propagate my 
own. Cuttings can be put in at any time from 
the fall of the leaf until the end of January, but 
the best plants are obtained from sound well- 
ripened wood inserted in the open ground in 
October. Having selected firm pieces of wood 
a foot or so in length—if with a heel so much 
the better—remove all the buds from the base 
upwards to within 6 inches of the point, insert 
them in rows 18 inches apart on any light, 
warm border, and allow all the buds to grow 
freely the following year. Lift at the end of the 
first year, trim on all suckers that may have 
started from buds that were overlooked, 
shorten the roots and plant at once against the 
wall that the trees are intended to occupy. The 
distance from tree to tree must, of course, be 
regulated by the height of the wall, the mode of 
training, and the varieties; high walls might 
be quickly covered with single or double 
cordons, while lower ones should have from four 
to six shoots trained up from each stem. This, 
however, will be a matter for after-considera 
tion, as the second year will be devoted to the 
vertical training of the most promising shoots 
thrown out by each tree. YVhen thoroughly 
established, the shoots may range from 6 inches 
to 0 inches apart, and, as trees are quickly and 
cheaply manufactured, it is good policy to put 
in duplicates and weed out the worst to make 
room for the extension of the best. 

Borders for wall Gooseberries need not be 
more than 2 feet wide to start with, but they 
should be thoroughly drained, as it not infre 
quently happens that the drip from the coping 
falls on the north side, and it is not always con¬ 
venient to run light spouting along the eaves, 
although this is really what ought to be done, 
both for the protection of the roots and 
for the preservation of the fruit. Having well- 
bottomed the border, and grouted the founda¬ 
tions of the wall with limewash, introduce from 
6 inches to 9 inches of drainage, fill in with the 
best rough, friable soil at command, using 
plenty of burnt earth as a corrective; allow it 
to settle, and plant quite 9 inches above the 
level of the wall-path. Where walls cannot be 
devoted to Gooseberry culture, a selection from 
the different sections, notably those varieties 
which produoe large berries, can be neatly and 
profitably grown against lath or wire trellises 
strained across open quarters, or parallel with 
the margins of the garden walks. The ground, 
under all modes of culture, should be well- 
drained and prepared, and surface-mulching 
should be liberally applied when the trees come 
into bearing. 

Pruning. — To circumvent bud-devouring 
birds, pruning is generally deferred until the 
spring; but where the soot and lime-wash is 
syringed over the trees immediately after the 
operation is performed, this putting off until all 
bands are fully occupied is not necessary.-* An 
Digitize- ■ 
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old hand at praniog, after removing all gross I 
shoots and suckers, works his way well into the 
centre of the tree, which he opens freely, 
leaving plenty of straight shoots sufficiently 
wide apart to admit of the introduction of the 
hand and arm. He then gradually thins his 
way outwards, still leaving the best placed 
young growths, as they produce the finest fruit. 
All crossing and superfluous shoots are cut out 
to within an inch or so of the old stems, half- 
ripened points are tipped off, and the work is 
finished. Some use scissors or Gooseberry 
pruning-hooks, but instruments of this kind do 
not make such clean cuts and good work as a 
well-handled knife. Spreading varieties should 
be grown on rather tall stems to keep the fruit 
on drooping shoots dear of the ground. 

Ledbury. W. C. 

Harvesting Apples.— It is important 
that fruit should be carefully gathered and 
stored in some suitable building. It should not 
be shaken off trees, as in that way it is certain 
to get damaged, and all injured fruits soon 
decay. The trees should be gone over twice, and 
each time only those fruits that are quite ready 
for gathering should be selected. This may 
easily be ascertained by gently lifting each 
fruit into a horizontal position ; if the stalk 
parts freely from the wood, it may be assumed 
that the fruit is ripe. When gathered, let 
them be taken to the fruit-room, and there 
placed on wooden shelves without any covering 
of hay or straw, as these deteriorate the flavour. 
All fruits should be placed in single layers, and 
should not be disturbed until required for use. 
They should, however, be examined at least 
once every week for the purpose of removing 
any decaying ones, as these, if allowed to re¬ 
main, affect the others.—W. N. 

Autumn-fruiting Raspberries.— When 
summer fruits are nearly over, anything is wel¬ 
come for a change in the list for dessert; and 
Raspberries, which have for several weeks been 
over, are again welcomed, if obtainable. Most 
kinds of Raspberries make an attempt to fruit 
on the young canes, a few bunches being 
generally found along the rows in September 
and October, but those who want a reliable 
crop must not only grow sorts that really do 
fruit freely at this date, but must treat them to a 
mode of culture totally different from that given 
to other sorts. They must have all the old 
wood that fruited in autumn cut down close to 
the ground in spring, and a good dressing of 
manure put along the rows, as they are very 
hungry surface-rooters, and send up a great 
number of canes from the underground suckers, 
which push out in all directions, and soon form 
a wide row ; thus they cannot be tied to single 
lines like the other kinds, but are best allowed 
to grow entirely unsupported. As the fruit is 
borne on the tops of the current year’s wood, 
it is large and highly-coloured, more like large 
Mulberries than ordinary Raspberries. The 
variety we grow is called Rogers’s Victoria ; it 
is a very fine and prolific fruit if treated as other 
Raspberries are—viz., the old wood retained 
for summer-fruiting—but it is needless to add 
that if a full crop is taken off in summer the 
young growth will be neither so strong nor so 
prolific as if the old canes were cut down, and the 
strength concentrated in the young growth for 
fruiting in autumn, when a row of them in any 
garden where dessert fruits are in daily request 
would be found most useful. —J. Groom, Gosport. 

Outdoor Grapes- —I send a bunch of 
Grapes, to show what can be grown on an out¬ 
door Vine with ordinary culture. There are a 
good many larger bunches on the Vine; but 
that enclosed is a fair specimen.—J. Reid, 
Bridport. We are surprised to find such 

good Grapes from an outdoor l r ine in England ; 
but our readers must vote the county from which 
Mrs. Reid writes. Thu is certainly the best 
bunch of outdoor Grapes that we have seen for 
many a day , and it seems to us to have a more 
delicate flavour than most hothouse Grapes. — Ed. 

The Wyedale Plum. — Mr. George 
Bunyard, of Maidstone, sends us the head of a 
small standard tree of this Plum, which he de¬ 
scribes as “a valuable late-cooking kind— 
delicious cooked. The tree grows rapidly when 
young, but afterwards becomes stunted. It 
bears freely. 1 ’ The fruit is the most insipid 
thing we have ever tasted among fruits, and, if 
this be its normal character, we doubt very 


muoh if it would ever make a good oooking 
Plum, because fruits lacking flavour are never 

g ood cookers. They may be good in texture, 
ut one has to use so much sugar to improve the 
flavour that the quality is lost. There are few 
cooking fruit worthy of the name that do not 
supply their own sugar, as the Newtown Pippin 
and the Blenheim Orange, in their best state, do. 

18282.—Parson’s vineries.— The late Mr. 
T. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, invented the 
name and the vinery. The thing can hardly be 
termed a structure, but is a very cheap and use¬ 
ful arrangement of glass and woodwork. I 
have had some in use for twenty years, but have 
long discontinued to use them for growing 
Vines. Nevertheless, they are well adapted for 
the purpose for which Mr. Rivers advised their 
use. A Black Hamburgh Vine is planted at 
one end, the vine itself is pegged down to the 
ground, between slates laid flat on the surface. 
The slates are required to keep the bunches 
clean. I have grown excellent Black Hamburgh 
Grapes in these vineries—well-finished bunches 
weighing from 2 lb. to 3 lb. They are made in 
the form of a triangle ; the base is 3 feet 
9 inches, and the glass sides are 2 feet 6 inches. 
They are made in 7-feet lengths. The apex of 
the triangle consists of a piece of deal quarter¬ 
ing, into which the glass is fitted ; the angle 
ends are of the same material, one end only is 
glazed, as two fit into each other. The base is 
also of 2-inch deal by 41*-inch, the top and ends 
are 2} inch deal. No bars are required, the 
glass rests on the base, and the top bar ; it is 
21 oz. glass and must not be lighter ; it must 
also be bradded in, as putty is not sufficient of 
itself to hold it in its place. This glass arrange¬ 
ment is also termed a “ground vinery.” We 
now use them for rearing early vegetables, 
Lettuces, Radishes, Carrots, &c.—J. D. E. 

18131.— Procuring Quinces.— I can supply Quinces 
from a flue old tree, just coming ripe. This tree always 
bears a large quantity of fruit, and I am surprised to hear 
that there is any difficulty in procuring them.— Mrs. R., 
Blm House, Hast Acton, W, 

-If Mrs. Simeon will apply to the undermentioned 

address, she oan have Quinces at market price.— Mr. J. 
Kslland, The Mansion , Totnes , Devon . 


Moths caught in flowers.— I promised 
to reply further to Mr. R. H. Wade in reference 
to this subject. It appears that it is by no 
means uncommon for moths to be caught in the 
flowers of Physianthus ; indeed, I imagine it 
must constantly be the case wherever the plant 
flowers in such a position that Large moths can 
gain access to it. One observer, writing on this 
subject in the Entomologist's Monthly Magazine 
in 1878, says: “ This plant is one of the most 
deadly moth-traps I know. Every day I find 
from two to eight humming-bird moths caught 
by the proboscis; they appear to die in about 
ten minutes. I often find other insects dead in 
the flowers.” It does not seem by any means 
the rule that the insects caught in the blossoms 
die so quickly; for another person, in a note 
on this insect, says: “As a rule, the moths 
were alive the morning after their capture. 
I have released as many as eighteen Plusia 
gammas from one plant in a morning.” By 
many persons this habit of capturing insects is 
supposed to facilitate the fertilisation of the 
flowers in some way, but how this is I do not 
understand. Surrounding the style and ovaries 
are five plates ; the edges of these plates, where 
they meet one another, are produced outwards 
into a kind of flange. The only way in which a 
moth can obtain the nectar of the flowers is by 
inserting its proboscis between the flanges of 
two adjoining plates, as the entrance to the 
nectaries is just beneath them. If the moths 
were able (as, perhaps, in many cases they are) 
to withdraw tneir probosces, they would most 
likely dislodge the pollen masses, which are 
placed one behind the edges of each plate, and 
are connected together in pairs by a filament 
and a gland, which is just above the cr*ck 
between the flanges of the plate. But if the 
moth be unable to withdraw its proboscis from 
between the flanges, I do not see now the pollen 
masses would be removed, or what benefit the 
plant derives from the moth being oaught. The 
flowers of the Evening Primrose ((Euothera) 
are said to catch moths at times.—G. S. S. 

Our readers will kindly remember that toe are at aU 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially af 
gardens of an artistic or natural character, 
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than any other fruit tree, with the exception 
of the Grape-vine. But no one can look at the 
fruit-trees, in either country or suburban gardens, 
without coming to the conclusion that, whilst 
some trees might with advantage be pruned 
more, a much larger number would be better if 
pruned less: that too much of the pruning is rule- 
of-thumb work, carried out without thought or 
judgment. 

The leaves are the real workers; they are 
aided and encouraged, it is true, by the roots, 
but the leaves are the workers upon which the 
fertility of the tree depends. Now, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly important that the leaves should be 
able to do good work, and, to this end, they must 
have room. They must work in the full influ¬ 
ence of air and sunshine, or how can the buds 
they nourish at their bases become fertile ? I 
take it, then, that the end and aim of all pruning 
should be to keep the growth of the tree ex¬ 
posed to air and sunshine ; and if, in looking 
over a tree, we can see parts where the sun¬ 
shine cannot reach, or where the circulation 
of the air is impeded, we may lafely come 
to the conclusion that that tree wants 
opening out to such an extent as will bring 

I a 11 its parts under the influence of these 
important sources of fertility that I have 
just named—viz,, light and air. It is a 
very easy matter, when we have learned to 
use a knife intelligently, to make a tree 
assume any shape we wish, by pruning to 
a bud pointing in the direction that we 
wish the future branch to take. Shape 
and symmetry can be given to the tree 
without the use of a single tie or ligature. 

The selection of the stock on which 
the future tree is grafted is often an 
anxious matter, and one upon which it is 
difficult to advise. Some Pears do ex¬ 
ceedingly well on the Quince, and then 
they are well adapted for the small gar¬ 
den ; but I certainly should not recom¬ 
mend anyone to plant the Quince stock 
largely, until the stock has been tested as 
to its fitness for the soil and situation. 
Where the Quince stock succeeds, the 
trees are moderate in growth, come into 
bearing quickly, and are very fertile. I 
think really good Pears are more profitable 
than any other fruits in a sheltered 
i garden. Below I give a list of a few kinds 
that are suitable for all to grow. Many 
other names may be added; but I prefer to 
keep to the most suitable only : Beurr^ 
Giffard, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Marie 


pruning back the surplus wood in July and 
August, and training in the young shoots well 
placed for filling up the trellis. The greater 
part of the 

Pruning of trained fruit trees will be done in 
summer. Au occasional spur, where there is a 
tendency to crowd, may need removal in winter, 
and the snags left from the summer pruning will 
require shortening; this will constitute the 
winter-pruning. The first lesson that the in¬ 
experienced pruner requires to learn is to dis¬ 
tinguish at a glance the different kinds of buds ; 
the second, is to learn to handle his knife so as 
to make neat work. It is generally very easy 
to tell the difference between the buds which 

S roduce leaves, and those which produce 
owers : the former are thin and elongated, 
having sharp points, the latter are round and 
full; but there are always large numbers of 
buds which seem doubtful, and these imperfectly- 
ripened buds have had their progress towards fer¬ 
tility stayed by some change in the weather, by 
delay in summer pruning, or by the neglect of 
some cultural detail which it may be difficult to 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

London Pride. 

The “ None-so-Pretty,” or London Pride, of 
which we here show an excellent illustration, is 
an almost universally-cultivated plant, and, 
probably, is familiar to all our readers. It is 
much used as an edging plant in old gardens, 
and, being such a pleasing evergreen, should be 
freely used for embellishing the rough parts of 
rockwork, the fringes of cascades, &c. The 
name, London Pride, probably originated in its 
power to flourish under the adverse circum¬ 
stances presented by the smoky atmosphere of 
London and other large cities. Often have we 
admired great patches of it growing luxuriantly 
in places where even the ordinary weeds had 
died out. One special attribute that it has i9 
that years will elapse before it shows any indi¬ 
cation of having exhausted the soil ; and 
another is, that, growing naturally in shady 
places, it will thrive better in a north aspect, 
where no direct ray of sunshine penetrates, 
than on a warm, sunny bank. Saxifraga um- 
brosa, the genuine London Pride, is some¬ 
times confused with S. Geum. There 
are several varieties. S. umbrosa, var. 
serratifolia, has the leaves much more ^ 
deeply-indented than are those of the 
typical plant. S. umbrosa, var. Ogleviana, 
is an especially distinct form, the leaves 
of which are narrow and very irregularly 
and deeply notched. Another distinct 

variety is punctata. There are other 

kinds, but the above will afford sufficient 
variety. 


CULTURAL NOTES FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 

Planting fruit trees. 

The smallest garden may contain a few 
fruit trees or buthes, as the land may 
certainly be turned to as profitable account 
in growing fruits as in growing vegeta¬ 
bles. Large trees should not be planted 
in small garden plots, as they shade too 
much ; nor should trees of any kind be 
planted on the south side of a small 
garden, but if planted on the northern 
or eastern sides they fo»m a shelter to other 
things, and the vegetables get all the sun¬ 
shine possible. Trees that are likely to 

§ row tall should not be planted in windy 
istricts, as isolated trees, exposed to 
strong winds, would be stripped of their 
crop before the fruit was fit to gather. In 
such gardens, bush Apples and espalier or 
pyramid Pears will be more suitable. I 
look upon the espilier system as the best 
for Pear and Apple culture in small gar¬ 
dens, if the first expense of providing the 
espaliers can be borne, as their pruning 
and management are so s’mple, and the 
fruits are always of superior size and 
finish. The best espaliers are formed of 
strong wire supported by iron hold fasts, 
as they are virt-ally indestructible. They 
may be from 5 feet to 7 feet high, the 
wires should be 10 inches apart, and the 
whole should be well painted. If the 
espaliers are 7 feet high, the trees 
should be planted 15 feet apart. If the trees 
are what are termed one year-trained, they will 
have one pair of branches, which should be 
secured without shortening to the bottom wire, 
and the main central stem should be cut back 
to the second wire. Three of the best shoots 
should bs selected from those which break away 
next spring, two being trained to the second 
wire, and the third trained up vertically. This 
will be repeated until all the wireB are provided 
with branches. As the tree gathers strength, 
two seta of branches may be obtained in one 
season by pinching the leader a little before 
Midsummer. In the culture of espalier Pears, 
the first season the trees should be mulched as 
soon as planted, and, if necessary, water should 
be given to encourage growth—to get the trellis 
filled as soon as possible should be the aim. As 
the summer advances, and young shoots are 
put forth, those required to fill in the trellis 
should be tied in as they advance. All the 
others should be cut back to four leaves. This 
cutting-back leads to the formation of spurs, on 
which the future fruit buds will appear. This 
forms the chief routine work—mulching in 
summer to keep the roots near the surface, 


I have purposely kept the list select, as 
it will be more profitable to plant three 
or four trees of such kinds as Williama’ 
Bon Chretien, Marie Louise, and Louise 
Bonne, than to plant kinds which may 
disappoint. Most of these will succeed 
perfectly as pyramids on the Quince. It 
is a good plan, after the young trees 
have been planted three years or so, to 
take them up carefully and replant, laying 
the roots out straight, about 8 inches 
or 9 inches from the surface, and 
trace. In all winter pruning, the knife, or mulching to encourage root-action. The only 
whatever instrument is used, should be sharp sure way to induce Pears to bear freely is to 
enough to make a clean cut without bruising keep their roots near the surface. If w r e could 
the bark. This is why I like the knife best do this there would be no necessity to prune, 
for prunmg, as most of the pruning shears and there would be no exuberant growth to 
that I am acquainted with fail, after a little remove with the knife. 

wear, to make clean wounds. In using a pruning- Bush Apples on Paradise stocks.— What- 
knife always make clean, short cuts. Long cuts ever may be said to the contrary, these bush 
not only have a careless, slovenly appearance, Apples are very suitable for small gardens, 
but expose a larger surface to the drying influ- They occupy but little space, and, what is of 
ence of the atmosphere than would be the case great importance to most of us, there is no long 
with a neatly-made cut. Nearly all beginners, period of waiting for fruit. But the land should 
when learning to prune, before this matter is be well prepared by trenching and intermixing 
fully impressed upon them, make these long before planting, and there should be no spade- 
cuts. This is why I have referred to it so fully work among their roots afterwards. The Paradise 
here. stock owes its value to its surface-rooting habit, 

Pears as pyramids. —Though, according to and roots on the surface must be fed with rich 
my view, pyramidal Pears are less to be mulchings and water in dry seasons. All the 
desired in small gardens than espaliers, they pruning needed should be done in summer, and 
rank next to them in point of usefulness. The should consist of thinning out shoots here and 
question of training, beyond such direction as there, where they are too thick ; the work will 
can be given to the branches by the skilful use be exceedingly light, as trees that always bear 
of the knife, must be left, in the main, to the con- a crop of fruit do not make much surplus 
sideration of individual cultivators. The Pear wood. The great thing to keep constantly In 
will submit to more depression of its branches, mind, both as regards Apples on Paradise and 
and more guidance, as regards its future, Pears on Quince stocks, is that the roots must 


Opr Readers’ Illustrations : The “ None-so-Pretty,” or London 
Pride. From a photograph. 
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bo kept near the surface, and that plenty of 
nourishment must be given, especially in dry 
seasons. Bash Apples may be planted from 
4 feet to 5 feet apart, Pears on Quince, 6 feet 
apart, and on the Pear stock, from S feet to 10 
feet apart. So far as general oropping is con¬ 
cerned, the fruit borders east and west of garden 
in plan (see page 422) should be uncropped; 
but there are numbers of little things that are 
useful about house and garden, and which may 
be turned into money, that may be grown 
among the fruit trees without doing much harm. 
Snowdrops, Daffodils, Violets, and Primroses 
may be cultivated for their flowers in spring, 
and, though the Violets are somewhat exhaust¬ 
ing, the bulbs will not do much harm. I have 
seen the common Anemone flower well among 
fruit trees. Lettuces and salads will grow 
among the fruit trees without doing much 
injury. Herbs also will be useful. To a large 
extent the land should be given up entirely to 
the trees. Yet this need not preclude the plant¬ 
ing of such things m I have named, which in 
spring will be beautiful, and, if the situation is 
near a town or market, will do something 
towards paying the rent. 

The best kinds of Plums are those whioh bear 
freely marketable fruit. If the soil is suitable 
for the Green Gage, I should plant one-third of 
the trees of that variety. But the Green Gage 
will not succeed as a standard everywhere. 
Denyer’s Victoria is one of the best; the 
Magnum Bonum and Coe's Golden Drop, being 
large handsome fruit, and coming late after the 
glut of the season is over, usually pay better 
than the sorts which ripen in the midst of the 
Plum season, and which are soft and will not 
keep. The New Orleans is a fine useful Plum; 
the Diamond is a very large, handsome blaok 
Plum, good only for cooking. It bears freely. 
The Damson everybody knows the value of. 
Plum-trees require but little care or trouble. 
They begin to bear almost as soon as they are 
planted, and all the pruning required is to keep 
the head of the tree sufficiently thin to permit 
of the sun and air penetrating into every part. 
For small gardens they should be worked on 
4 feet to 5 feet stems, and planted from 8 feet to 
10 feet apart. E. Hobday. 

18190.— Laying down conorete floor.— 
A good concrete floor for a coach-house, or yard, 
may be made with a layer 3 inches thick of con¬ 
crete, formed of one part good Portland cement, 
mixed with six parts of clean gravel and sand 
(mixed), with a oner layer, 1 inch thick, on the 
top, consisting of one part cement to three parts 
clean sand. The sand and gravel should be very 
clean (washed if necessary), as little water as 
possible should be used, and what is used should 
be applied through a fine rose. The concrete 
should be consolidated while wet by patting 
with a shovel, and it is very desirable that the 
two layers be put down together—that is, a 
little of eaoh should be done at a time. A 
concrete floor Bhould not be used for a stable. 
The finest concrete is of a somewhat porous 
nature, and no amount of washing will cleanse 
it from any foul liquid it absorbs, the result 
being a more or less offensive and unwholesome 
smell. The proper floor for a stable is one of 
good flre-bricK, laid flat, and pointed with neat 
cement.—C. E. We thank **<7. E.f but we 

have ourselves looked into this question lately, and 
we find that the best authorities differ from him. 
There is no brick that can be laid without a joint, 
and through these joints offensive matter will 
soak . Thoroughly weU-made concrete, on the 
other hand, will not absorb this matter. It t* 
as well to point out that there is nothing in which 
greater variation or greater error occurs than in 
the making of concrete. There are some expert 
makers who make a floor as non-absorbent as the 
hardest stone or glass. We have ourselves lately 
made a stable which , paved with brick, was ex¬ 
tremely offensive, but when laid with concrete by 
a good concrete-maker it was quite free from un¬ 
pleasant odours .—Ed. 

18202.— Heating a greenhouse.— Every kind of 
stove known to me is unsatisfactory. Oil-stoves oause a 
smell. The most satisfactory arrangement is hot-water 
pipes, or, if this plan Is thought too expensive, a brick or 
tile flue would ao. For a small house, a row of 9-inoh 
tiles, well cemented at the joints, will keep out frost, 
which is all that is wanted In a greenhouse.—J. D. E. 

Vines without fire-heat.— Having read the note 
oq Vines without flre-heat (p. 427), I may state that Black 
Hamburgh and Standish’s Early Ascot Frontfgnan, trained 
with short spun along the ridge of our orohard-houf e, 
ripen good fruit every year, and.do not shade the plants 
below.— George F. Wilson, Wr (bridge Heath. ^ | -j 


BULBS FOB OORRHSFONDHNT& 

Questions.— queries end m ow ers ere inserted ... 
Gardenies free if charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 


for insertion should be clearly and oondsely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor q/G ar¬ 
dening, 87, Southamjpton-street, Covent-garden, London . 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one quoruis sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear m mind that as 
Gardening hew to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 


iTgle 


should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gakdmbs should mention the number 
in tchich they appeared. 

18368 —Apple “ Nanny.”—Can any reader oblige by 
giving me information as to the Nanny Apple 7 Where is it 
obtainable, and what Is Its quality?—H. H. 

18354 —Early Pea.— Will some reader kindly tell me 
the name cf the best early Pea for a olayey soil, and when 
it should be sown?—J. H. C., WiUesden-green. 

18355.—Lavender.— Will anyone kindly tell me where 
the Bedfordshire Lavender bushes oan be obtained 7—E. L. 

18858.— LUlum Harrl8l.—Will some reader kindly 
give an amateur instructions as to soil and treatment of 
Lilium Harris!, whioh is wanted in bloom at Christmas 7— 
Lilium. 

18357.—Getting rid of moles.— Will some kind 
reader tell me how to effectually get rid of moles? lly 
garden and tennis lawn are entirely overrun by them.— 
Hrnry W. Pains. 

18858 —Grape Vines and flowers.— What flowers 
and flowering shrubs will thrive best In a greenhouse io 
whioh there is a Grape Vine 7 It is 17 feet square, and is 
heated by pipes.- C. 0. 

18359 —Oranges grown from pips.—I shall be 
glad it some reader would give me Information respecting 
the treatment of Oranges grown from pips. When will 
they bloom and bear fruit, if they are not grafted 7— 
Orange. 

18380 — Plants for aimless greenhouse.— will 
any reader kindly tell me what plants would grow best in 
a glasshouse, which has been so placed by the builder of 
the house that it receives little or no sun 7 It has no arti¬ 
ficial heat—J. R. Collie. 

18361.—Gas in greenhouse. —Would the fumes 
from an ordinary small gas-stove (as used to warm kettles, 
Ao.,) damage plants in a greenhouse 7 If so. In what way 
may gas be utilised in heating a greenhouse? The 
slightest hints would be appreciated.—T. 8. 

18362 —Plante for south window.—"A Country 
Lassie, Horsham/’ would be much obliged if any of the 
readers of Gardening would tell her what are the best 

S ants for a window, facing south, in a room without a 
e, for thow in autumn, winter, and spring 7 
1S363.—Heating greenhouse.— I have a lean-to 
facing south. 17 feet by 5 feet 8 inches, about 660 cubic 
feel Would a S-inoh flow and return along the back 
wall, worked by a coil, be sufficient to keep np a tempera¬ 
ture cf 55 degs. in severe weather?—A. B., Bridlington 
Quay. 

18364.— Heating frame.— Will some reader kindly 
say how a frame, about 3 feet square, and appropriated to 
Cacti, can be simply and efficiently heated, so as to ensnre 
an equable temperature of about 45 degs. during the 
winter months 7 The frame has yet to be made, ana can 
thus be suited to any arrangement suggested.—E. H. A. 

18365. — Bloom felling off Runner Beans. — 
Will some kind reader take pity on me, and tell me what 
is the oause of the flowers dropping off my Soarlet Runner 
Beans 7 The result, of course, Is that there are very few 
Beans to gather. The plants are very strong and healthy 
and have plenty cf fine leaves.— Chas. Barker, Wirks 
worth. 

1*366.— A modest request—I enclose a leaf and 
fruit of what I believe to be Physalis AlkekengL Please 
ray if it is edible, and in what way it can be preserved or 
cooked 7 Also, are Dahlia tubers edible 7 If there is any 
doubt about it, perhaps someone would kindly experi¬ 
ment with them, and, either personally or through his 
executor, communicate the result to Gardening.— O. A. J. 

18367 — Grape Vine in pot— “F. w. E ** would be 
glad to know if a small slip on a Grape Vine would grow In 
a conservatory, if placed in a large pot or barrel ? It is 
impossible to plant it in the garden and train It through, 
as the conservatory is In the upper part of the house. 

We do not think you will be successful, as the Vine is 
a rampant grower , and requires plenty of root room.— Ed. 

18368.— Colours of Dahlias,—Will some reader 
kindly give me the colours of the following Dahlias: 
James Huntley, Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. Douglas, Mrs. Kendall, 
Bugleman. Duchess of Wellington, Murial, Mrs. Carter, 
Charles Wyatt, Helen M‘Gregor, Revival, John Downey, 
T. J. Saltmarsh, Mrs. Frizzleton, Darkness, Adventure, 
H. W. Ward, Reporter, Miss M. E. Painter, Faloon, Mary 
Nesbitt, Mrs. Staples, Guinea 7-D. E. O. 

18369.— Restocking flower-beds.— Left in charge 
of some very much-neglected flower-beds in front of and 
round a house, I intend to empty and dig up the same 
at onoe. Would some reader kindly advise me as to the 
best means of restooklng them for spring 7 I have the use 
of a greenhouse, stove, and one or two small frames. 
Being very much an amateur, I am somewhat perplexed 
at the task before me.— Caretaksr, Hadkam. 


18370.—DipladUs glutlnosus.—Will someone kindly 
give cultural directions, and winter temperature, Ao., for 
this plant 7 It must be very commonly grown, as I fre¬ 
quently notioe It sent for naming.—V. C. 

18871.— Climber for cool greenhouse.— What Is 
the most suitable climber for a oool greenhouse, facing 
east, lean-to, to be planted in soil, and to cover baok wall, 
a general collection of plants being kept in the house 7— 
T. 8 . 

18872.— Propagating frame.— Will anyone experi¬ 
enced in such work kindly state the proper degrees of 
heat for striking Rose and Clematis cuttings; also for 
raising seeds of Geraniums, Ac. ? I have a tank, inside a 
frame, about 38 inches by 18 inches, heated at bottom : 
all fumes are led outside. Is It best to sow the seeds and 
place the cuttings in pots or pans, and plunge them in the 
frame 7 If so, what is the best (flanging material 7—G. H. 

18378.— Root-pruning Pear-tree —I have a young 
Pear-tree, grafted with William’s Bon Chretien, and I hare 
been advised to take it up, and bury a quantity of bits of 
brioks, Ao., to form a drain under it, and prevent the 
main root from going down into the ground. Do you re¬ 
commend this, as 1 wish to preserve and improve the 
growth for another season ?—W. D., Perry Barr. /, We 
should not recommend you to do this, unless the siibsoU is 
cold and waterlogged. If your tree is growing too grossly , 
root-pruning, by shortening the roots and cutting the tap¬ 
root, would be all that is necessary.— Ed. 

18874.— Gladioli in Northumberland.— I should 
be glad of some information respecting the culture of the 
early-flowering (nanus) and ramoeus varieties of Gladioli. 
I presume I cannot plant them out now in this cold 
country, unless I thoroughly proteot from frost. If I 
plant In February or March, when will The Bride bloom, 
and when the ramoeus kinds? I understand that Gladio¬ 
lus byzantinus and 8 aundersi are hardy. Should I plant 
them how, or In the spring 7 I wish to go in for the early- 
blooming sorts, as tne late-blooming kinds are always 
killed by frost with me before they have time to bloom. I 
potted some bulbe of The Bride In January last, as directed 
in Gardening, and placed the pots in a oold frame; but 
they did not bloom till the end of August and beginning of 
September, and then not well, and the potted bulbs of 
brsnehleyensis were later than those in tne open border 
8 hould I pot earlier this year 7 Any advice from northern 
readers will oblige.— Novice, Northumberland. 

18876.—Heating by oil lamps.—I should be very 

f ;lad to know If any readers have had experience of heat- 
og by means of oil lamps under the dreumstanoes In 
whioh I am placed. I have in a lean-to, 20 feet long by 
6 feet wide and 8 feet to ridge. Camellias, Azaleas, Gera¬ 
nium outtings, climbing Roses, Clematis, Carnations, 
Daphnes, ana Chrysanthemums. This house I intend 
using as a oold house, draping it, in severe weather, round 
the sides and on part of the roof, with sacking or some 
other materiaL A friend has experimented during the 
past week with a five-and-sixpenny lamp in a greenhouse 
about a third the size of mine, and thinks the lamp-heal 
raises the temperature about 6 degs. I want to know 
whether, if I bad three such lamps, they would give the 
necessary heat for my stock, without risk of losing them 
In a severe winter, if larger lamps would give out greater 
heat in proportion, or if oil lamps had better be discarded 
altogether. The experience and advice of anyone who 
has tried this mode of heating would be very useful to mei 
1 am too far from the house-meter to be able to use gas, 
and I do not wont to have an ordinary boiler, heated by 
ooal, and a chimney, because 1 have already another house 
heated by means of a flue, and also because, as I imagine. 

I should not be well able to regulate the heat as I should 
desire for a purely oold house.— Oil. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

18376— Saying Tomato seed (B Canning).— 
Wash out the pulp, and dry the seed on a hair-tieve. 

18377 .— Rosea for greenhouse wall (S. W.l— 
Cheehunt Hybrid (red) and Maidchal Niel (yellow). You 
can plant now. 

18378.— Celery running to seed (J. McPhaU).— 
Your Celery is running to seed, but is otherwise excellent 
In condition and flavour. 

18879.— Green-fly on Kale ( Enquirer).—The Insects 
are green-fly, and frost or rain will soon get rid of them 
Such oases as yours are very general this year. 

18380.— Transplanting white Lilies (Young One). 
—The end of August would have been the best time. 
You msy remove them now, if you take up a good ball of 
soil. 

18381.—Freeslas (Urbs).-X ou oan remove these now 
into your greenhouse, whioh is heated at 40 degs. to 46 
degs. They will bloom between the present time and 
Christmas. 

_J.— The Giant Cow Parsnip (T. C. S.).— We 

presume this plant (Heraoleum giganteum) is the one you 
mean. It is a biennial, and will grow In any soiL you 
may plant it now. 

18383.—Renovating Vine border (T. S.).— Dig 
out the exhausted soil, and substitute good loam, enriched 
with leaf-mould and decayed manure. You oan do the 
work at any time during the winter. 

18384.—Star and Gem boilers (W. Stark). - 
Almost any of the horticultural engineers who advertise 
in Gardening will supply these. Lists of all kinds of 
boilers oan usually be had upon application. 

18886.— Iris Krempferl (V. C.).—This is not a 
bulbous, but a fibrous-rooted plant. It would be best to 
plant in spring; a damp situation is essential, and, in 
oold localities, It requires protection In winter. 

18886 —Late Chrysanthemums (Urbs).— You oan 
now remove your Chrysanthemums to the greenhouse: 
but, if you wish to get bloom as late as possible, it would 
be best to keep them under a north wall. You should 
protect them in some way, or the flowers will be injured. 
Canvas placed over them will do, but glass would be 
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18887.—Stocks for Boses (B. L. JfJ.— Most oom- 
monly the Brier (not the Blackberry) la used M a (took for 
Roees on strong land; but for light or poor soils the 
Hanetti is most suitable, as it is a stronger grower. 

18388.— TropeBOlum polyphyllum (J. B.).—u 
your soil is light, and the position sunny, you may plant 
the tubers of the Yellow Rock Indian Cress now ; if not, 
keep them in pots until spring, and plant on a raised 
sunny border. 

18389. — Mowing turf ( T . S.).— Do not mow it during 
the winter ; afterwards mow it whenever the Grass seems 
to be getting too long. Frequent mowing Is not injurious, 
if the soil beneath is good enough to sustain the demands 
made upon it. 

18390.—Tree roots in garden (Old Subscriber).— 
If you cut a trench, as you propose, you will remedy the 
evil that you complain of; but, unless it is kept open, 
fresh roots will penetrate the soil. Remove the roots that 
you cut away. 

18391.—Neapolitan Snowdrops (S. M. Crosaley). 
—Galanthus Imperati, like all other Snowdrops, grows 
best—and, indeed, grows well only—out-of-doors. In Gar¬ 
dening, February 13th, you will find an illustrated article 
on Snowdrops. 

18392.—Pear Olou Morceau (V. C.;.—This has 
many synonyms—amongst others, Beurrd de Cambron, B. 
d'Hardenpoint, B. de Kent, Roi de Wurtemburg, Goolu 
Morceau, and Colmar d’Hiver. It is a good Pear, in use 
from December to January. 

18393 —Geranium leaves injured (S. M. M.).— 
There is no “ disease ” on the leaves sent; they are in a 
bad state through some cultural error or oversight, re¬ 
specting which we can offer no opinion, as you give us no 
information as to your treatment. 

18394.—Improving Grass plot ( T . J. Smith).— 
Take up and relay with good turf; or take up the coarse 
Grass, level the surface, and sow, at the rate of 8 bushels 
to the acre, with a good mixture of lawn seed. State the 
nature of the soil to a good seedsman, and he will supply 
you with a suitable mixture. 

18S95.— Green-fly In greenhouse (Col. dubbins). 
—As you cannot, for the reasons you mention, fumigate 
the house, the best plan would be to obtain a big box, and 
deal with the plants in batches. Let them be well fumi¬ 
gated, and afterwards syringed, and keep the plants 
separate until all are cleansed. 

18396.—Camellias and Arum Lilies flowering 
early (Old Subscriber).— You should have told us the 
circumstances under which the plants are grown, and 
then we might have been able to assist you. Bear in 
mind that plants that ate in warmth, and grown under 
favourable conditions, bloom earlier than those that are 
kept oool. 

18397. — " Long-spiked-flowered Buck-eve w 
(D. B .).—We do not know an AC;culua flaviflora. There 
is a Pavia flava; but the plant you mean is Av cuius 
maoroetachya, which you can obtain at any tree or shrub 
nursery. It is about 10 feet in height, and the same in 
diameter. The flower is white. It would grow in the 
south of England. 

18398.—Leaves of Austrian Pine dying ( C. M.). 
—Send us a specimen, and we will tell you whether the 
inlury is the result of a fungus or of an inseot. It is prob¬ 
ably the result of the attack of an Insect that commonly 
attacks the Pine—the Pine Saw-fly ; but we cannot decide 
this until we see specimens. When writing again, please 
repeat your question. 

18399.—The blue Passion-flower (J. O. S.).—lt, 
as we presume, the back wall of your greenhouse is too 
shady for the plant, it will not bloom. It flowers well 
only when it gets abundance of light and sun, so that the 
growths may be well ripened. Near London this plant is 

S uite hardy against a south wall, and it would probably 
o out-of-doors in Sheffield. 

18400.— Cats in gardens (W. C.).— We are afraid 
you might lay yourself open to disagreeable, and perhaps 
costly, after-prooeedings, if you shot the cats. Perhaps 
you may find a useful hint in the note under the heading 
“ Virginian Creepers” in this number; or y ou’might refer to 
the long correspondence that took place last year on the 
subject. See Gardening, August 8tn and 22nd, and Sep¬ 
tember 5th, 1885, and other numbers. 

18401.—Transplanting and pruning Broom 
(Young One).— We are doubtful as to your success in 
transplanting the Broom, as the operation is rather diffi¬ 
cult. If you Intend to try to do the work, you may prune 
the old plant at any time now ; but remember that when 
you cut away young shoots, you are cutting away next 
year's bloom, and we have never yet Bee a a Broom that 
required pruning, the natural growth of the plant being 
so beautiful. 

18402.— Making Thorn-dyke (J. Pilkington).— 
Hawthorn seeds take a jear to germinate, and raising 
plants from cuttings is a slow process. We should advise 
you to get a few hundreds of well-rooted plants from a nur¬ 
sery ; they are sold at a few shillings a hundred, ready to 
be transplanted, and will receive no check Dig out a 
bench, 2 feet wide and 2 feet deep, and plant the ThornB 
on the soil thus taken out. You will thus have a 4-feet 
bank and a 2-feet ditch. 


18403—Mealy bug on Vines (J. B.J.—We should 
not advise a fumigation with sulphur for the destruction 
of the mealy bug on your Vines. Brush away the clusters 
of insects as far as possible, and, at the winter pruning, 
well wash every particle of wood, and then dress with a 
mixture prepared as follows : To 10 quarts of water add 

t lb. of Tobacco, 1 lb. each of sulphur and soft soap, and a 
tblespoonful of spirits of turpentine. The best way to 
mix the ingredients together is to first boll the Tobacco 
for 20 minutes In about 3 quarts of water ; then, with a 
little of this water, while quite hot, work the turpentine, 
sulphur, and soft soap into a paste, and, when they have 
been well mixed, pour gradually upon the mass the re¬ 
mainder of the boiling water * finally, add sufficient clear 
water to make 10 quarts In all. Faint the Vines all over 
with this mixture ; but take care not to rub or in any way 
Injure the buds. GtshurBt compound, in the proportion 
of 8 ox. to the gallon of water, mixed with sufficient day 
to make it of the oonststenoe of paint, is also said to be an 
effectual dressing. 
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18404.— Colours of Chrysanthemums (J. B.R). 
—The oolours are: Belle Alliance, deep-red, golden oentre; 
Blanche Neige, snow-white; Ceres, canary-yellow; Abd-el- 
Kader, crimson; Bend Or, sulphur-yellow; Mdlle. Lacroix, 
sulphur-white ; Safrano, blush, pale gold oentre. 

18405.— Christmas Roses (S. IF.).—Yes; you can pot 
up your Christmas Rows now; but do not put them into 
the greenhouse at onoe. Put them into a frame, so as to 
gradually inure them to the change, and introduce them 
Into the house about the middle of next month. If the 
house is slightly heated, the flowers will soon be brought 
forward. A handlight plaoed over the blooms where they 
now are will protect them, and bring them into flower 
earlier than thoee not so sheltered. 

18406.— Increasing Apple-tree (B. L. M.f —it the 
tree is grafted, the suckers proceed from the graft, and 
you oannot reproduce the variety from them; if it is a 
seedling, you may cut them off in winter. Grafting 
would be the best way of reproducing the tree ; but, if it 
is not a local variety, or a seedling, it is hardly worth your 
while, unless you wish to do so for the sake of experiment 
or practice, to attempt to graft, as the choicest varieties 
oan now be purchased cheaply at all fruit nurseries. 

18407.— 1 Transplanting Box hedge (H. Arm¬ 
strong). —You can transplant the Box with safety, and 
this is the best time to do the work. Do not let the blocks 
moved be too large, and take care to preserve the roots as 
much as possible. Two or three days before you attempt 
to move the hedge, give it a thorough soaking at the 
roots with water, because rain seldom gets down 
thoroughly to the roots of a dense Box hedge. The best 
way to give this soaking is to out a shallow trench on 
each side of the hedge, and fill it with water. 

18408.— Large moth (F. Bishop, Standerwiek). —The 
moth you forwarded is a fine specimen of the Convolvulus 
Hawk Moth (Sphinx convolvuli) It is not an uncommon 
insect Its caterpillars feed on the small Bindweed (Con¬ 
volvulus arvensia.—G. S. S. 

18409.— Distance of Peach trees from the 
glass (T. RJ.—When Peach trees are trained to a 
trellis, 11 inches from the glass would be a good distance 
to fix it. Our trellis is 10 inches, and the trees have grown 
well and bear plenty of large handsome fruit. If the trees 
are grown os standards, or pyramids, planted out or in 
pots, all will be well so long os the points of the growing 
young wood do not come in contact with the glass.—D. 

18410.— Caterpillars and cocoons (Samm).-> The 
small cocoons sent were formed by the grubs of a small 
four-winged insect, one of the Ichneumonid®. The 
female Ichneumon pieroes the body of the caterpillar, and 
deposits her eggs within it; from these are hatched little 
grubs, which feed on the internal organs of the caterpillar, 
when the latter dies, the grubs leave the body of their 
victim, and each spins itself a small cocoon. From these, 
in due course, the fully-developed insects appear.—G. S. S. 

18411.—Climbing plants for greenhouse and 
conservatory (Rector).— The arrangement suggested 
will do very well; but it would be improved by planting 
one Mardchal Niel Rose, one Plumbago capensis (a lovely 
species producing pale-blue flowers very freely). Camellia, 
double white, and Imbricata, rosy-crimson. Tbs last two 
are not climbers, but they are well adapted for the pur¬ 
pose. In the conservatory, plant Lapogeria rosea and the 
variety alba, Taosonis Van Volxemi, and Passiflora 
ccorulea racemosa.—D. 

18412.—Name Of Insect (W. S. Baines).— The Insect 
you forwarded is a female specimen of the Steel-blue 
Slrex (Sirex juvencus). It is a far from uncommon 
insect, and is perfectly harmless to human beings and 
garden produce. The grubs of this insect live in Fir 
timber, usually only attacking such trees os are not in 
vigorous condition. When palings are made from wood 
infested by the grubs of this insect, numbers of them 
suddenly make their appearance, perhaps quite in the 
middle of a town, to the consternation of the neighbour¬ 
hood.—G. S. S. 

18413.— Grapes not colouring (Wiseton) —The 
variety, Gros Colmar, does not colour well in some seasons. 
Many growers complain of this variety colouring badly 
this year. Why they have done badly in this particular 
instance, it is impossible to say; but as some of the 
Vines planted three years ago have borne no fruit at all, 
there must be something wrong, either with the bolder or 
with the details of management* Such Vines ought to have 
borne good crops of fruit this year, and they would have 
done so hod they made vigorous growth. Get the Vines to 
grow well, and see that the wood is well ripened, by keep¬ 
ing up a high temperature during the summer and autumn 
months. The Gros Colmar requires a very high tempera¬ 
ture, and the Gropes take a long time to colour — D. 

18414.— Canker In fruit trees (C. DJ.—This is 
caused by the roots getting into a bod subsoil, such os 
yours undoubtedly Is. The remedy is to dig a trenoh 
round the tree, and with a fork work under the ball of 
roots, removing the soil from underneath; at the same 
time cut any roots clean through that go into the subsoil. 
Replace the soil removed with good loam ; one side of the 
tree may be done this year, and the other side next year. 
If the trees are old, they would receive too great a check 
were oil the roots cut at one time. The eankered por¬ 
tion may be dean cut out with a sharp knife. Decayed 
turf, without manure, is the best material to plaoe round 
the roots. The trees will also canker if the soil is too wet 
In winter. Most garden ground requires draining.— D. 

18415 —Treatment of young Peach trees 
(Drinly).— The trees have grown vigorously ; but not too 
muoh so for young trees. When it is seen that young trees 
are making over-vigorous young wood, pinch It back, and 
this will cause the snoot to make about three more weakly 
ones. If pinched In summer, a Peaoh-tree will grow os large 
in one year as it would in two on the let-alone system. 
It is too muoh to dig in a dressing of good manure in 
winter, and place on more manure to be dug in during the 
summer. Let the roots alone this winter. Leave the 
border as it is. Don’t dig in any manure. If it is hard, 
slightly stir the Burfooe with a digging fork, and In summer, 
when the hot weather sets in, place a light dressing of 
manure on the surfaca, and give a good watering ; but do 
not use manure water. Peach trees must not be "pruned 

I hard back.” We never do any winter pruning, but trust 
entirely to summer-pinching, and thinning out the yoang 
wood at that time.-D. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
(lowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified . We do not name 
more than four plants , fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist* flowers , such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums , Azaleas, as these oan only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means cf 
comparison at hand. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Local varieties 
should be named by local growers, and are often known to 
them alone. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time, and these only when the above direc¬ 
tions are observed. Unpaid parcels will not be received. 

**, Any communications respecting plants or fruit tent 
to name should always accompany the. parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 
87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.G. 

Names Of plants.— S. Kirkham.—l, Potentilla fruti- 
cosa; 2, Variety of the Mock Orange (Philadelphus ooro- 

narius); 3, Eapatorium cannabinum. - Mrs . Cecil 

Parr.— 1, Helianthus giganteus; 2, Geranium, apparently 
Endressi; 3, Helianthus decapetalus; white flower, not 

numbered, Leuoanthemum maximum.- D. L. B—The 

brood-leaved form of the common Myrtle.- B. J. 

Brimble.—We cannot name plants from seed.- TI. C. — 

Staphylea pinnata.- A. B. S. —Common double Sunflower 

(Helianthus annnus).- Henry Sutcliffe .—Stapelia varie- 

goto.- E. J. D.— Impatiens glandulifera.- G. L. 

Holt.— Anthurium Andreanum.- J. C Watson.—I, 

Adiantum polymorphum (sometimes called oardiochlsna) ; 
2, A. atnabile ; 3, A. Victor!®; 4, Rhamnus catharticua. 

- H. C., Bast Heath —1, Doryopteris palmata (stove) ; 

2, Doodia duriuscula (greenhouse); 8, Polystichum loba- 

tum var. (hardy); 4, Adiantum fulvum (greenhouse)- 

C. V., Bracknell —1, Blechnum oorcovadense ; 2, Polysti¬ 
chum oapense ; 8, Hicrolepla hirta cristata; 4, Asplenium 

fontanum.*- Mrs. R.—l, Chrysanthemum coronarium 

fl.-pl.; 2, Aster Amelias; 3, Aster Novi-Belgii.- Mrs. 

C. L. Jones.— Purple Orach (Atriplex hortensis)- 

C. A. J. —Physalis Alkekengi.- J. C. Watson.—Then 

was no plant enclosed in your letter.- Boots.— White 

Beam-tree (Pyrus Aria). 

Names Of fruits.— C Brandon. —The fruit appears 
to be a small specimen of Louise Bonne of Jersey, an ex¬ 
cellent dessert Pear. It is ripe in October, and does not 

keep well.- B. Aylett.—It is impossible to name your 

last year’s Apples.- C H. S.— Apple not recognised.- 

A. H. —1, Norfolk Beefing; 2, Yorkshire Greening; 3, 
Northern Greening; 4, Reinette du Canada (a very fine 

fruit).- J. W. N.— 1,Cellini; 2 and 3 will be named next 

week; 4, Old Nonsuch.-IF. A. M. P.—l, Tom Putt ; 

2 and 4, Cider fruit; 3, King of the Pippins.-IF. H. 

—1, Dumelow’s Seedling ; 2, Hanwell Souring.- J. 

Healey.—1, Beurr6 d’Amaulis; 2, Marie Louise; 8, Hassle; 
4, Beurrtl Clairgeau.- J. G., Flint.—A fairly good ex¬ 
ample of Red Asurachan.- Fhs.—l, Souvenir du Cod- 

gr6*; 2, Hacon’s Incomparable; 3, Decayed; 4, Beurrd 

Superfln.-IF. Bum.—1, Next week; 2 and 3, Blenheim 

Orange; 4, Lemon Pippin.- John House.—I, Not known ; 

I 2, Hacon’s Incomparable; 3, Catiilac; 4, Duchesse d’Ao- 
gouldme.- Llantrissant Royal Muscadine. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear tn mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
ansioered in the first number issued after they arc re¬ 
ceived. 

Stalled Ox.-- Your note on the cost of heating would be 
useful if you stated the cost of gas per 1,000 feet in yoor 

district.- G. S. H .—You probably refer to Watson’s 

lawn sand, whioh you oan obtain through any local seeds¬ 
man. - C. Harris.— The Tortoise stoves have been 

advertised in Gardbning.- Amateur, Derby.—We can¬ 

not Invite such a comparison of the wares of different 
firms, os you suggest; it would, indeed, we believe, be of 
little assistance to you. If you look in Gardening for 
April 11th, 18th, and 25th, and November 21st, 18S5, yon 
wul find various opinions respecting the radiator to whioh 

you refer.- Berwickshire . —The query appeared last 

year, and we fear that the note is now too late.-C. J. 

Fitch. —Thanks. An interesting paper; but our space is 

too limited.- Jim Bach, Llanelly.— Next week.- 

A. n.— Next week. - B. S.— You should send us your 

address. 


18278.—Twelve Roses for greenhouse.—The 
best twelve would be—Of Teas: Adam, Catherine Mermet, 
The Bride (new). Devoniensis, Niphetos, Souvenir d’Elise 
Vardon ; Hybrid Perpetuals: Captain Christy, Dr. Andry, 
Duke of Edinburgh, La France, Marquise de Castellano, 
and Prince Camille de Rohan. The two best climbers ore 
Mardchal Niel and Cheshunt Hybrid.—J. D. E. 

18194.— Mountain Ash berries for Christmas 
decoration (G. G.).— Dissolve 1 lb oommon salt in 
1 gallon of water; pour this into an earthenware jar of suffi¬ 
cient size to contain it; Immerse your berries in the solu¬ 
tion, and stow the jar away till Christmas. Take out the 
berries the night befare you begin your decorative work, 
and lay them on a tray to dry ; in the morning they are 
reedy for use.—J. J. 

Earwigs on Dahlias.— Considering that earwigs 
have wings (and very beautiful they are), and chiefly fly at 
night, I do not see how the recommendation of “ Celer et 
Audax ” (p. 419)—viz., binding wool steeped in oil round 
the stalk—is to be effectual.—E. Wheeler, Clifton. 

Mr. Wheeler is right, and " Celer et AutULr," whose 
note was inadvertently inserted, is in error in his quota 
tion. The cotton wool dipped in oil is of no use.—E d. 

Chrysanthemums.— Mr. Boyce, of Highgate, sends 
us a few blooms of early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
Among them are two fine white—Mad. C. Desgrange and 
Mdlle. Lacroix—Isadore Feral (r03y-lilac) and Fleur d’Etd 
(violet-rose). We have a sufficiently large number of ths 
small-flowered early kinds; but every good white that 
will flower about the beginning of October is a great gain. 

Original 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

TWO GOOD BERRYBEARING PLANTS. 

SOLANUM HYBRIDUM AND CAPSICASTRUM, railed 
from seed, we grow in quantity for indoor deco¬ 
ration. We select the seed from the planti that 
bear fruit most freely, and sow it in heat at the 
end of March. When sufficiently strong, the 
seedlings are pricked off into shallow boxes. 
In the middle of May, they are planted out inabed 
of ordinary garden soil in any spare place where 
room can be found for them. They are allowed 
to grow as they like through the season, till 
severe frost is likely to set in, when they are 
taken up, trimmed a little, and put thickly to¬ 
gether in shallow boxes, and stored away in a 
cold pit for the winter. In the following May, 
they are planted out in rows 18 inches apart, 
and 12 inches asunder in the rows; rich soil is 
not used, as our object is to get close, Bhort- 
jointed, stocky, fruitful plants. After planting 
and watering them in, very little attention is 
paid to them, except to keep them free from 
weeds by an occasional hoeing. About the 
third week in September, when tne berries have 
swelled to their full size and are beginning to 
colour, flower pots of the sizes called twenty- 
fours, thirty-twoB, and forty-eights are brought 
to the bed ; a little drainage is put in the bottom 
of each ; then, with a half-worn, bright, sharp 
spade, the soil is cut straight down on the four 
sides of the plant to be lifted ; it is then taken 
up ; the soil is carefully reduced by the fingers 
into the shape and size of the pot in which it is 
to be placed, care being taken to save every 
fibre possible. When this is done, the ball of 
earth is carefully pressed into the pot, sufficient 
room being left on the surface to hold water 
enough to soak the ball of earth. As fast as the 
plants are potted, they are watered with water 
to which a little liquid manure has been 
added, and are at once removed to the 
shady side of a 7-foot high hedge, where a 
bed of ashes has been prepared on which to set 
them. Here they remain till they are taken 
into the greenhouse or oold pit in the middle or 
end of October. After the first soaking with 
water, they do not get much more till they make 
fresh roots, but they are syringed once or twice 
a-day if the weather is hot and dry. Under this 
treatment they scarcely lose a leaf. When taken 
into the greenhouse, some of the most forward 
are placed in an intermediate temperature, 
where they soon become a mass of bright red 
berries. There is scarcely anything in tne way 
of decorative plants that can be grown with less 
trouble, or that requires less artificial warmth. 
They have always a bright, cheerful appearance, 
and the berries are very persistent if the plants 
are kept properly cared for in the way of water¬ 
ing after they are taken into the rooms. Con¬ 
siderable quantities of these Solanums may be 
kept in a comparatively small space, as they 
may be set closely together after being taken 
into the greenhouse. All the growth will 
have been completed, and not much harm 
can come to them from a little crowding. 

R. L. 


Stephanotis under cool treatment. 
—In one of our houses here there is a plant of 
Stephanotis that occupies about 20 feet in length 
of the structure. The house is of the ordinary 
span-roofed pattern, about 11 feet wide, low, 
and the Stephanotis is planted out at one end of 
the solid raised bed on one side, in some fairly 
good loamy soil, with free drainage. The heat¬ 
ing medium consists only of a 2-inch flow along 
the back of the bed on each side, and a 4-inch 
return down each side of the path ; consequently, 
the house can barely be kept up to 50 degs. in 
anything like oold weather, and, as the lights fit 
badly at the apex of the roof, wind—especially 
from the east—blows the heat away rapidly. In 
fact, on many occasions during last winter and 
early spring, the temperature fell to40degs., and I 
fancy, at times, even lower than that. Naturally, 
therefore, it was quite late in spring—towards 
the end of April, I believe—before the plant 
made a move at all; but as during April and 
May the house was kept as close and 
warm as possible, and frequently syringed, 
as much for the benefit of other occupants as 
for that of the Stephanotis, it came along 
rapidly, and early in July oommenced to bloom. 
The flowers were produoed in great abundance. 
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and though fire-heat was entirely discontinued 
early in June, we were cutting from five dozen 
to ten dozen trusses once, and sometimes twice, 
a-week. The trusses were also very fine, with, 
generally, eight to ten large pips in each ; and 
one morning I cut seventeen dozen from one 
plant, only 20 ft. long; it was one sheet of bloom 
all over the roof. The plant, which is, I need 
scarcely say, of the free-flowering variety, con¬ 
tinued to bloom until well into September. I 
think this may be taken to prove that the 
Stephanotis may be grown well without the 
constant high temperature that is generally con¬ 
sidered necessary—in fact, I believe that a 
thorough rest, in a low temperature in winter, 
is highly conducive to abundant bloom, though, 
of course, a warm and moist atmosphere is 
requisite while the plant is making growth and 
flowering. The plant referred to was abun¬ 
dantly supplied with liquid manure throughout. 
■B. C. R. 

Daphne blooming 1 twice a-year.—I 
have a Daphne indica rubra growing in a 
12-inch pot. The soil used was two-parts rich 
loam, one-part fibrous peat, and one-part sand. 
It has been fairly trained, and now stands 

1 foot 9 inches above the top of the pot, and 
hangs evenly over its sides about 8 inches, 
making it 7 feet in circumference ; it is thickly 
woven throughout. It was placed in the hot¬ 
house on the 14th of January lost, and soon 
began to show signs of growth and flower-buds 
in rapid succession, and by the end of February 
it was in full bloom, being much admired for its 
sweet fragrance and profusion of flower. It re¬ 
mained in the house until the beginning of June, 
when it was placed in the open air, where it 
soon began again to make a second growth, and, 
to the surprise of all, numerous flower-buds 
again began to form, and during the whole of 
the month of September it was one mass of 
flowers. It was supplied with a little guano, 
water about twice a-month.— J. R. H., Corn¬ 
wall. 

Insect pests. —Having read many sug¬ 
gestions in Gardening as to the Gooseberry 
grub, I feel it my duty to give your readers a 
little advice as to its effectual eradication. My 
trees were at one time almost eaten up with 
them, and it was only by trying many things 
that I found the following simple plan effectual: 
When the leaves fall from the trees, strew the 
ground under them thickly with ashes, and 
during the winter rake the ground lightly two 
or three times, so as to disturb the young 
deposited there. As ashes absorb and retain 
moisture and create mildew, the cold damp 
and mildew under them will kill all, and com¬ 
pletely rid the trees of the grub. I use a few 
ashes every year, and I find that my trees are 
rather partial to a slight dressing of them. I 
have generally a very fair crop, but this year 
the fruit has been most abundant. If these in¬ 
structions are followed, I am sure the Goose¬ 
berry grub will be a thing of the past. Should 
any readers be troubled with the mealy-bug, I 
can tell them a very simple remedy by 
which they can get rid of it without the 
expenditure of a farthing.—E. H. Andrews. 

* We are afraid that many readers will be 
disappointed if they try the remedy proposed by 
“ E. H. A.” for killing the Gooseberry grub, 
and so render this “grub a thing of the past,” 
as he seems to be quite ignorant of the life 
history of this pest. The young are not de¬ 
posited in the ground, but, when full-grown, 
descend into the earth, and bury themselves 
some 1 inch or 2 inches from the surface, and 
become chrysalides within a small cocoon. In 
the spring the saw-flies emerge from these, and 
deposit their eggs on the leaves. We cannot 
imagine that the ashes can be detrimental in 
any way to the insects when they are 
in the chrysalis state. Ashes cannot create 
mildew, and, if they could, a chrysalis 

2 inches below the surface could not be in¬ 
fluenced by them ; if the ashes were Bread firmly 
on the ground before the caterpillars left the 
bushes, it is quite possible they might not be 
able to work their way through them. The 
fact of his bushes not having suffered for some 
time from these grubs must be due to causes 
that he has not accounted for. Very often in¬ 
sects which have been very abundant for some 
years are, for a time, very scarce, owing to 
various natural circumstanoes, and we presume 
this is what has happened in the present case, 


“E. H. A.” will be, indeed, a benefactor to 
horticulturists, if he has found a simple and cer¬ 
tain remedy for mealy-bug.—G. S. 8. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Parsley, Onions, and Carrots.— 
Fighting insect pests.—Last spring, I 
advised your readers who were unable to grow 
Parsley satisfactorily, to try liquid manure for 
it. I hope some have benefited by roy hint. 
This has been a very bad year with me in regard 
to grubs of all kinds. I saved my Parsley only 
by persevering with the liquid manure. At 
one time, no one would have thought it would 
ever be worth anything again, but now I have 
a 30-foot row of as fine Parsley as one could 
desire. Let me impress on your readers the 
value of perseverance in this treatment. No 
one must give up in despair because a few 
applications do not put things right. I have 
grown a crop of spring-grown Onions, and also 
Carrots, this year for the first time, after up¬ 
wards of eight years of successive failure. 
Ground for Carrots and Onions was prepared in 
the usual way last autumn. In spring, before 
sowing, a good dressing of soot was forked in. 
When the plants were about 3 inches high, I 
commenced syringing them with a mixture of 
paraffin oil and water, at the strength of about 
two ordinary sherry glasses of the oil to five 
gallons of water. About the end of June, I saw 
signs of the presence of the grub in Loth crops, 
but they were not so bad as in former years. I 
immediately commenced to treat them as I treat 
the Parsley, and I have had the satisfaction of 
having a fine crop of average-sized Carrots, and 
of medium-sized Onions. The Onions were 
sown too late, and this accounts for their com¬ 
parative smallness. Some may say that this is 
too much trouble, but I think that the Bavins of 
three such important crops is worth a (Teal 
of trouble. This is my experience after 
years of failure; I now hope to have greater 
sucoess every year. I shall be happy to report 
next season if I am still successful; but I have 
really very little doubt about the matter. 
Perseverance with the liquid manure and 
paraffin oil, and not just doing it “hap-hazard,” 
is the secret of success in this treatment. The 
paraffin oil must be well mixed with the water, 
by working the syringe in it, before applying 
every successive syringeful.— Crieff, N. B. 

18176.—Cauliflowers clubbing.—I have 
found that cutting a longitudinal slit in the 
stalk of a Cauliflower or Cabbage that has a 
clubbed heart, and inserting in this slit a small 
piece of wood, to keep it open, will cure the 
club. The reason is that, when a wound is 
made, nature tries to heal it; the piece of wood 
keeps the parts separate, and the increasing sap 
forces another heart. Another remedy is to cut 
away the leaves of the clubbed plant (these 
leaves are generally very gross), and another 
heart will then be formed. I prefer the first 
plan.—C. 0. Y. 

New Zealand Spinach.— This seems to 
me a very valuable addition to our vegetables ; 
but I consider the injunction to sow in heat in 
March a great mistake. This brings it forward 
in July, when we have Peas, Beans, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and other vegetables in abundance, and 
it is not wanted. It is, in fact, so nearly hardy 
that it sows itself. Whence the seed came I 
know not, but I found this year among my Pota¬ 
toes a plant, which my new gardener would 
have rooted up as a weed if I had not detected 
it. Protected, no doubt, by the young Potato 

f lants, it had become strong and vigorous when 
found it in July, and all through August and 
September it has given us a good weekly dish, 
and is not yet quite exhausted. I think it well 
to report this, for the benefit of those who have 
not frames. New Zealand Spinach has not the 
rough, austere taste, to correct which in English 
Spinach, I presume, we use eggs; but it is 
firmer and drier, and has a distinctive and, to 
me, very pleasant flavour. 1 have it sent up on 
toast.—W. M. C , Clapton. 

Variegated Parsley (see p. 417).—I, too, have a 
similar plant of this, grown, also, from seed supplied by 
Sutton, and it is well described by E. J. Williamson. I 
have given instructions tor it to be oarefully preserved.— 
Salf. 

Fattening rabblte,—Will any readers oblige ms 
with a few hints how to fatten my rabbits ?—H. Walrsr. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF TREE 
PLANTING. 

What may be accomplished (eaya the Austra¬ 
lasian) by a single community in the way of tree 
planting, and of transforming the physical aspects 
of a particular locality in an arid district, has 
been remarkly exemplified at Jamestown,. in 
South Australia. Five years ago tho corporation 
commenced the plantation of a previously tree¬ 
less region with timber. Up to that date the 
place must have been as undesirable a town to live 
in as could be found in the bare plains upon 
which it had been established. In summer 
there was nothing to mitigate the blinding glare 
of the tun, or the intolerable radiation of the 
heat from the fissured surface of the hard-baked 
earth. The hot winds swept across a wide ex¬ 
panse of scorching country, bringing with them 
clouds of all-penetrating dust. In the winter, 
there were no natural means of breaking the 
force or diminishing the inclemency of the gales 
which came howling down from the north. 
But the corporation has changed all that 41 It 
has planted over 20,500 trees of various kinds, 
and the once glaring and dusty streets are pro¬ 
tected, shaded, and ornamented with several 
beautiful varieties of Gums, now in flower, and 
standing 25 feet to 30 feet high—and this after 
having been twice lopped during the five years 
since they were first planted. But Gums are 
not the only trees, for they are relieved by 
hundreds of Pines, Catalp&s, Tumarix, Ficus, 
Willows, Cypress, Olive (doing splendidly), 
Acacia lophantha, and a lot of others." Private 
enterprise has supplemented municipal efl'ort, 
and some of the leading people of Jamestown 
have planted trees in such numbers on their 
own properties, that at the present time “ the 
town appears, from the distant heights, to be 
buried within a forest." Not only so, but the 
once bare ranges in the vicinity of the place 
have been clothed with young forests for a dis¬ 
tance of eight miles ; and the experience of other 
countries justifies us in hoping that, as soon as 
these have attained a certain stage of growth, 
they will exercise a marked and beneficial in¬ 
fluence on the climate and rainfall of the district. 
About 70,000 trees have been obtained from the 
Forest Board of South Australia, and the 30 
aores planted by the corporation of Jamestown 
do not oost it more than £70 per annum to 
maintain in good order. Probably the time will 
come when, by a judicious system of yearly 
felling and replanting, the timber in the reserves 
aud parks may become a source of revenue. In 
the meanwhile, what are the results of this ad¬ 
mirable proceeding ? According to a seven- 
years’ resident in tne town, the character of the 
place has entirely changed. It has ceased to be 
“a mud-hole m winter, and a dust heap in 
summer ;** and there is a marked decline in the 
prevalence of ophthalmia and sand-blight, both 
of which hod not unnaturally become endemic. 
It has also been found practicable to introduce 
modes of culture which were previously out of 
the question. Sheltered and screened by the 
rapidly-growing belts of indigenous timber 
which have been planted in the district, orchards 
have been formed, vineyards and gardens laid 
out, and fruit trees are thriving in localities 
where all former attempts to establish them 
resulted in failure, because, as our informant 
writes, “ the catting wiuds of summer and 
winter, sweeping over the unsheltered and tree¬ 
less plains, would not allow of the trees growing. ” 


tion. The wood is also valuable for many 
purposes, so that there is some inducement to 
plant it. Its effect is most striking when planted 
in groups.—W. J. 


DUTCHMAN'S PIPE AND DECIDUOUS 
CYPRESS. 

In Messrs. Van Eeden's nursery, in Holland, 
we once saw a very interesting combination—a 
fine deciduous Cypress-tree, up which grew a 
plant of the common Dutchman’s Pipe, a large- 
leaved plant often seen growing on walls in 
this country. Together, they formed a 
picturesque object, and our sketch of it, from 
tho “ Wild Garden," may suggest a more 


is so suggestive of the Lianes, or giant Creepers, 
that are found in the tropics, that we called it 
a " Liane in the North." 



Evergreen Cotoneasters.— The small- 
growing Cotone&sLrs of the buxifolia and 
microphylla class are most prolific fruit-bearers, 
and at this time of the year, when thickly 
studded with their reddish berries, they wear 
quite a different aspect from that which they 
present when devoid of fruit. Indeed, these 
Cotoneasters pass through three distinct phases 
during the year, for until May their attractive 
features are the neat style of growth and pro¬ 
fusion of deep green glossy foliage, to which is 
then added a great wealth of small white blos¬ 
soms, which, in their turn, are suc¬ 
ceeded by berries that form the 
autumnal feature of these shrubs. 
The small-growing Cotoneasters are 
suitable for a variety of purposes. 
In the first place, they are valuable 
wall plants, and microphylla will, 
little training in its ea 


with 


mg j _ 

stages, soon densely furnish a wall, 
which will be attractive at all sea¬ 
sons. Again, in the larger arrange¬ 
ments of rock work, they can be often 
disposed of to advantage, and another 
species (congesta) needs but a very 
limited apace ior developing itself, 
while, when planted in an isolated 
position, and allowed to form a 
large mass or clump, they are all 
extremely pretty. In this case, the 
more procumbent kinds will often 
push out their branches for some 
considerable distance along the 
ground. This creeping character 
is, as a rule, more pronounced in 

E lante propagated from cuttings or 
iyers than in those raised from 
seeds ; indeed, seedlings often vary 
a good deal—so much so as to some¬ 
times appesr to be of distinct 
species.—H. P. 


i earlier 


18207. — Smoking Yew-trees. — 
Tennyson la. as usual, true to nature. The 
quantity of pollen in the Y’ew is so great 
that, when the tree Is in Mosaom, a sudden 
gust of wind causes it to rise in a cloud, and 
a more gentle wind produces much the 
effect of smoke. I was as much puitled as 
" H. 11 " till I was able to get spring holi¬ 
days.— W. M. C., Clapton. 

- Anyone who has touche.-! a Yew- 

tree in spring, when it is In flower, will 
realise at once the description of a “ Yew- 
tree smoking." The pollen flies in all 
directions at the touch or in the wind. 
—F. Farr. 


The Mountain Aah, when laden with 
bright scarlet berries, forms a most conspicuous 
object in the landscape ; indeed, its merits in 
this respect are not sufficiently appreciated, for 
it is of tenor found growing in out-of-the-way 
situations than as an ornamental tree. Like the 
Barberry, it delights in a somewhat strong soil 
and damp climate. Under such conditions its 
graceful foliage is luxuriant and green, and the 
berries large and bright. I remember being 
very mnch struck with the effect produced by 
the trees when in fruit, on one occasion 
when travelling between Hawick and Carlisle, 
in the valley of the Esk. In that locality it 
seems to be at home, for I do not recol¬ 
lect seeing such large and brightly-coloured 
berries as I saw on these trees, though, no 
doubt, it would do as well in any similar situa- 


Dutchman’s Pipe creeping over stem of deciduous Cyprew. 


picturesq 

hardy climbers than that of crucifying them 
against walls. The wall business is trouble¬ 
some, and not always happy, and in a wild 
state these plants find their own nails and 
shreds. There is not the slightest reason why 
they should not do the same in our shrubberies 
and wilds. When we have to cover walls with 
plants, wo must train them, and nail them ; but 
even on walls, treatment a little freer than is 
usual would be productive of pretty results. 
For example, one never sees a Gloire de Dijon 
Rose so pretty in a well-kept garden as it is in 
the cottage garden, where it is nailed loosely 
against a wall, and where the shoots lean out as 


Decaying wood and fun¬ 
goid growths. — In removing 
trees from gardens, it is necessary 
to carefully remove all roots along 
with them, otherwise they will 
probably prove a source of annoy¬ 
ance for a long time, by en¬ 
couraging fungoid growths of very 
offensive-smelling kinds. All fruit¬ 
growers are aware of the mischief 
wrought in Vine and other fruit- 
tree borders by burying decaying 
wood in them, and thereby gene¬ 
rating a fungus that attacks the 
roots of the living Vines and 
trees, and soon brings them into 
a sickly condition. During the 
present season, the owner of a 
villa close to me frequently com- 

{ dained that he could scarcely live 
n his house, owing to the disagree¬ 
able odonr arising from his garden, and, on 
examination, it was found that a fungus was 
the cause; a tree, in a half-dead state, had filled 
the soil with this pest, a Puff-ball-looking 
fungus, which, when fully grown and above 
ground, gave off an offensive odonr. As plants 
of most kinds can be removed now with safety, 
anyone troubled with a similar pest will do well 
to look to it at once; dig the soil up deeply, 
and take out every particle of decaying wood 
and fungus ; then give a good dressing of lime, 
and leave the ground as rough as possible for 
the winter. Shrubs and trees that die from 
any cause are too frequently cut off close 
to the soil, and the roots left to decay, but it 
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freely as if the tree were not nailed at all. The is far safer to carefully dig them up.— J. G. t 
picture of Aristolochia and deciduous Cypress Hants. 
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HOUSE1& WINDOW GARDENING. 


A portable rockery.—My staircase- 
window “ conservatory,” concerning which I 
have already troubled your readers (Yol. VII., 
page 264), has, or, I think I may now say, had, 
one weak point—namely, its outside winter 
show. This consisted of about thirty pots 
of Saxifrages, Sedurns, &c., occupying a 
stand or tray measuring some forty inches by 
eighteen. These were tolerably successful, 
though by the spring-time some began to look 
shabby ; but the effect, as seen from the inside 
—the only point of view—was too flat. Now I 
have hit on something better. I have made a 
miniature rockery to fit in the tray. It is con¬ 
tained in a box like that of a garden-frame, but 
with, of course, a bottom freely perforated; 
height at back, eleven inches; in front, three 
inches. The “ rocks ’ are various-sized lumps 
of coke, dipped in cement and arranged as 
nearly like the rock garden at Kew as possible, 
under the circumstances. The resemblance 
might not be striking to an unsympathetic 
observer ; but to me it is full of reminiscences 
of a certain pleasant holiday. Anyhow, it pro¬ 
vides a home and, judging from their bright and 
healthy look, a happy home, for small specimens 
of the following : Saxifraga Aizoon, S. Genm 
elegans, S. Hostii, S. Andrewsi, S. palmata, 
S. ciespitosa, S. nervosa, S. greenlandica, S. 
oppositifolia, Sedum album, S. rupestre, S. acre 
elegans, Sempervivum tectorum, S. speciosum, 
8. arachnoideum. These were planted in early 
summer, in fibrous and gritty soil, and, when 
established, the rockery was transported to a 
sunny position, whence it has just been removed 
to the window. The various tints of leafage— 
light-green, dark-green, grey, silvery, red, and 
cream—contrast charmingly with the uniform 
drab of the “ rocks.”—J. F. R., Southampton. 

Pteris tremula. —This is one of the best 
of Ferns for room decoration. It keeps fresh 
and good in positions where many Ferns not a 
whit more beautiful would perish or lose their 
leaves in a very short time. A great advantage 
belonging to this useful variety, too, is the fact 
that it seeds freely, and that young plants 
spring up on any moist substance on which the 
seeds fall. If these are potted in 2£-inch pots, 
they soon make pretty little specimens for 
filling Bmall vases, now so much employed for 
indoor decoration, and when too large for that 
purpose, they will, if shifted on, quickly develop 
fine fronds for cutting.— G. 

18206.— Everlasting flowers.— The flowers should 
be tied in small bunches, and hung with their heads down¬ 
ward for a week, or until they are dry and the stem is 
firm, so that the heads can support themselves. Hell- 
chrysums, Rhodanthes, &c., do perfectly with this treat¬ 
ment.—C urlky. 


Wasps and other insects—In reply to 
“Yokel ” (p. 391), I would say that wasps have 
not been so plentiful this season on account of 
the long spell of wet weather in May, which 
destroyed nearly all the nests and queen wasps 
in them. There was abundance of queens in the 
spring, and I secured several very small nests 
before the wet set in, but it has been rare to 
find a nest except on dry banks, this season. It 
would be interesting to get a few notes from 
our friend “G. S. S.” on the different species 
of wasps. This season I have had two nests of 
the solitary wasps (mud wasps) — one built 
against a brick wall, and the other in a piece of 
Beanstalk, used as a trap for earwigs. I have 
some beautiful wasps' neats, of Vespa germanica 
and Vespa vulgaris, built in glass cases, which 
prove a great attraction at horticultural shows, 
where they are securely fastened in for the time, 
of course. I consider wasps far more interesting 
insects than bees, and they are much better- 
tempered to watch at work. Their destruc¬ 
tiveness among the fruit, and their robbery 
among the bees, render them objectionable, but 
a nest is a curiosity. Hornets have become 
extinct in this neighbourhood. Dragon-flies 
have not been numerous. Earwigs have been a 
great nuisance, causing much destruction of 
fruit; but blackbirds are the pests of the season, 
pecking and knocking off the best fruit, and no 
matter how many I kill, the number is made as 
great by those that come from the fields and 
woods.—J. Hiam, Astwood-bank , Worcestershire. 


Tortoises.— I should be glad if any readers would 
advise me as to the treatment of a tortoise in the winter. 
It has been In the garden all the summer.—J. H. 0. 
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ENGLISH AND BOTANICAL NAMES 
OF PLANTS. 

A correspondent recently sent to the American 
Gardeners' Monthly , a plant which he said was 
the Gopher root, and asked for its botanical 
name. The editor replied that Michaux 
had named it Chrysobalanus oblongifolius. 
The enquirer sent a reply, of which we give a 
few extracts :—“ Your kind favour of 10th came 
while I had some ‘ gentlemen from Africa ’ en¬ 
gaged in removing some Chrysobalanus oblongi- 
folius from a piece of ground, for an extension of 
my lawn. If one of them could pronounce 
that name, I am sure he would be as much of a 
hero among his fellows as the Montana cow¬ 
boy who discovers a new and particularly start¬ 
ling species of profanity. Yes, that name is 
very good indeed. Michaux did nobly 
for a man who was not aware of the sub¬ 
terranean and agricultural cussedness of the 
plant. The name is long enough and scientific 
enough to answer the ends of science in this, 
that it can never be used and so profaned by 
contact with vulgar tongues, and mankind (of 
course, scientists are not included in that mob) 
will continue to say ‘Gopher root’ in one 
locality, and some other root in some other 
locality, till the end of time or of unmanageable 
scientific names. A fruit or flower can never 
become popular whose name the people cannot 
pronounce. Many of our best fruits are crushed 
by the incubus of an unpronounceable name. 
When Col. Wilder introduced Beurre d’ Anjou, if 
he had named it the Wilder, or Marshall, or any 
easily-spoken name in the language of the 
country, I have no doubt it would to-day 
be much more widely planted. Duchesse 
d’Angouleme went “ lame” till it sloughed off 
all of its name but Duchess, which wo can 
pronounce. Millions can call for it now, who 
would have to go hungry if compelled to ask 
for it by the full name. So botany can never 
be popularised in a foreign language. Why 
should a botany for the use of English-speaking 
people say Ulmus instead of Elm ? Why say 
angustifolia instead of narrow-leaved? Why 
say hirsute instead of hairy? Why Quercus 
instead of Oak? Such things work mischief 
in frightening beginners at the threshold 
of their studies. To see and hear beginners 
stumbling and floundering among such a 
jargon of sounds is legitimate fun for their 
associates, and their discomfiture deters the 
great majority from ever exposing them¬ 
selves to be ridiculed by their companions. 
Supposing a little class does persevere and con¬ 
quer the monstrous difficulties of botanic 
nomenclature, and gain a fair knowledge of 
plants. When the members of that class go out 
into the world, and mix and associate with man¬ 
kind, they must leave behind them all those 
painfully-acquired names, and talk English, or 
justly expose themselves to be ridiculed as pe¬ 
dants for intruding their wisdom on associates 
who cannot comprehend a word they say. It is 
a shame that nearly the whole human race should 
be shut out from an intelligent study of nature, 
to tickle the vanity of a few so-called “scientific ” 
donkey 8. I am now saying nothing against 
science. 1 am a strong believer in the value of 
science. 1 believe in English science for 
English-speaking people. Here is a sample of 
the abominable foolishness of using foreign 
terms in English literature. I clip from an 
agricultural journal that pretends to be giving 
instruction to its readers about applying guano 
to Orange-trees:— 

“ ‘ In general, a bag containing from 60 to 70 
kilograms, is used per fanega; but there are 
some cultivators who use double this quantity. 
The number of trees planted per hanegada 
varying so much, some growers have adopted 
the rule of putting about 4£ kilograms to each 
tree ; thus the manure of each oosts about 5 or 
6 reals.’ 

“ Now that is what I call ‘ clear, lucid, and 
ambiguous.’ I suppose that this matter is of so 
much importance, that (like botanical names) it 
would not do to put it in language that could be 
understood. Doubtless, these scientists think we 
judge their learning as the old Scotch woman 
did her new preacher. Being asked what she 
thought of the sermon, she said : ‘ A wonder¬ 
fully learned man—a most powerful discourse. 
I couldn’t understand a word he used.’ 

“ I don’t know that I shall ever see the day, 
but I have faith that at some time a botanist 


will appear, who, in addition to botanical 
knowledge, will have enough common sense to 
put his knowledge into a shape so that all of us 
who love trees, plants, and flowers can drink 
our fill of the fount. God speed the day l” 

HOUSEHOLD. 

AUTUMN PRESERVES. 

(By Annie M. Griggs, Edinburgh School of Cookery. 

Scotch Cranberry jam. —Scotch Cranber¬ 
ries are unlike the Russian Cranberries; the 
former, when ripe, are firm and of a bright-red 
colour, and, if gathered before a frost, make an 
excellent preserve, useful either as a sweetmeat, 
for tarts, or to be eaten with meat or game. 
Take six pounds of freshly-gathered, ripe Cran¬ 
berries, nine pounds of good preserving sugar ; 
mix, and let stand for two hours. Place the 
preserving pan over a brisk fire, stir until boil¬ 
ing, and then boil very rapidly for twenty-five 
minutes, stirring all the time, and skimming 
thoroughly. Pour hot into dry jars. Set aside 
for twelve hours, and cover as other jams. 

To preserve Medlars.— The fruit for this 
purpose should present a semi-rotten appearance, 
which denotes that they are ripe; but there 
must not be the slightest appearance of mould. 
Wipe each Medlar carefully with a soft cloth, 
and throw all into a preserving pan ; add just 
enough cold water to cover them, and let simmer 
gently by the fire for about thirty minutes, or 
untileach Medlar has burst, and apulpy substance 
is formed ; do not omit to stir the fruit from time 
to time during this process. Pass as much as 
possible through a hair-sieve, and to every 
pint of pulp allow fourteen ounces of preserving 
sugar and a quarter of an ounce of freshly- 
ground Ginger. Pour into a preserving pan 
and boil rapidly for half an hour, stirring all 
the time, and removing any scum that may rise 
to the surface. Pour into dry jars, cover and 
store as other jams. For variety, this preserve 
may be differently flavoured, substituting for 
the Ginger the same quantity of ground Cin¬ 
namon, or Allspice, or the grated rind and juice 
of two Lemons, to every pint of Medlar-pulp. 

To preserve Barberries. —Take care that 
the Barberries are gathered quite dry ; pick the 
fruit from the stalks, and reject any that are 
not sound or fully ripe. When thus prepared, 
weigh and put the fruit into a large stone jar, 
cover tightly, and place the jar in a large sauce 
pan, with boiling water reaching half-way to 
the top of the jar, and let the water boil thus 
for three-quarters of an hour, adding more as 
required. By this time the Barberries should 
be soft. Let stand until quite cold, then turn 
into a preserving pan, with one pound of sugar to 
every pound of Barberries; boil rapidly for twenty 
minutes, stirring and skimming all the time. 
Pour hot into dry jars, cover ana store in a dry 
place. Barberries thus preserved will be found 
excellent for tarts, either alone or with the 
addition of one or two good cooking Apples, 
finely sliced; but when a jar has once been 
opened, the preserve will not keep good longer 
than a week. 

To preserve Sloes. —These are best when 
allowed to hang on the bushes until after a 
frost, and then gathered quite dry. Remove 
all stalks, and to every quart of Sloes allow one 
pound and a quarter of Demerara sugar, and 
one gill of gin. Place the sugar and Sloes 
alternately in wide-mouthed dry bottles, shake 
the bottles occasionally whilst filling ; pour over 
the gin, cork tightly, and seal with resin ; 
reverse the position of the bottles every day for 
a fortnight, and then store, standing on end in 
a cool, dry place. In six months they will be 
ready for use. 

Sloe oin. —Take a gallon stone jar, and 
place in it four quarts of ripe-picked Sloes, one 
pound and a-half of sugar-candy, crushed, the 
same weight of loaf sugar, a quarter of an 
ounce of bitter Almonds, finely mixed, and 
one gallon of gin; cork tightly, and shake 
well every other day for six weeks, then let 
stand, untouched, for six weeks ; strain through 
a jelly cloth, pour into clean bottles, cork 
tightly, and seal. In twelve months the gin 
will be ready, but it will improve every year 
that it is kept. 

Rose-pip jelly. —These pips may be gathered, 
either from the wild or the garden Rose, when 
they are ripe, and of a bright-red colour. Cat 
each open, and with a sharp-pointed knife re¬ 
move all seeds from the inside, and as this is 
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done, throw the pipe into cold water until all are 
ready. Drain thoroughly, and to every pint of 
pipe allow a quarter of a pint of white-wine 
vinegar. Put these into a preserving pan and 
boil rapidly for ten minutes, constantly stirring. 
Rub while still hot through a hair-sieve, 
measure again, and to every pint of pulp allow 
three-quarters of a pound of preserving sugar, 
and boil quickly for half an hour, stirring all 
the time, and skimming as required. Turn into 
small dry jars and treat in the same manner as 
jam. This is sometimes eaten with game, but 
is a more appreciated delicacy when served with 
white meats, such as veal, pork, chicken, Ac. 

To pickle Samphires. —Procure some Sam¬ 
phire, fresh and green, wash in plenty of cold 
spring water two or three times, and dry upon 
a soft cloth in the rays of the sun, watching 
and turning occasionally, so that the Samphire 
does not turn yellow. When it is nicely dried, 

E ut it into a stone jar, and pour over enough 
ot vinegar, slightly salted, to cover the Sam¬ 
phire ; let stand until quite cold; cover tiffhtly, 
and in six weeks the pickle ihould be ready for 
use. No spices should be used with this pickle, 
or the fresn, briny flavour of the Samphire will 
be destroyed. 


QUERIES. 

18416.— Mango peppers.— Will Miss Griggs tell me 
to what nees Mango peppers can be pnt?-H. 

18417.—Cooking Egg plants.—Will any reader 
oblip by giving me a recipe for Auberginee farcies?— 

18418 — Making Scotch econee.— Will someone 
kindly give me a recipe for real Sootoh scones (Oatmeal) ? 
—A Constant Rsadbr. 

18419 —Poultry spice.— Will someone kindly give a 
good rceipe for making poultry spioe 7— Schoolmastbs. 


REPLIES 

18420. — Cooking 


Kale 

(Housekeeper ).—Asparagus Kale belongs to the 
Broccoli tribe, and has a delicate flavour, which 
very much resembles that of Asparagus. It should 
be cooked as soon after it is cut as possible, and 
treated gently while washing, or it will become 
bruised and heavy. Drain or shake it lightly 
after it has been rinsed in fresh clean water, and 
plunge into plenty of boiling water slightly 
salted ; cook with the lid off tne pan for about 
twenty minutes, taking care that the water 
boils vigorously all the time. Drain tho¬ 
roughly, return to the saucepan with a pat 
of fresh butter, pepper and salt to taste, and 
serve on a slice of hot buttered toast.— Annie 
M. Griggs. 

18184.— Buttered eggs*— I have much 
pleasure in replying to the query of “ Celer et 
Audax,” for the recipe for buttered eggs, or, 
as we call them, rumbled eggs. Beat up three 
or four eggs very well, add a tablespoonful of 
milk for each egg, pepper and salt to taste, and 
a piece of butter, the size of a Walnut, to the 
whole. Put into a pan (an enamelled one is 
best), and stir over the fire until the mixture 
cards thoroughly. Pour into a hot dish, such as 
a muffineer, and eat while very hot. This makes 
a very nice tea or breakfast dish, and is very 
quickly prepared. It is economical, too, as it 
is more imposing than the same number of eggs 
plainly boiled.—A Housewife. 

-Well mix three eggs with a whisk, or 

fork, being careful to leave no part of the white 
unmixed. Add to it a spoonful of milk, some 
butter, say about the size of a small egg, and a 
little salt and pepper. Then put all in a small 
saucepan on the fire, and keep the whole stirred 
till done enough. Have ready a slice of toasted 
bread, slightly buttered, and spread the eggs 
over it. Serve very hot. The quality depends 
a great deal on the nicety of the oooking. They 
should be moderately thick.—P. Thtert, Dublin. 

18421.— Damson Wine (Ketley).— You will find in- 
■tractions how to maks this in the number for October 9th. 

ScHioylio acid.—In a note in a daily news¬ 
paper, I read that salicylic acid and salicylate of 
soaa, “ if used with great caution, may be of 
servioe for rheumatismal affections, but should 
be avoided by those who are troubled with renal 
weakness.” It is also said that the use of beer 
adulterated with these drugs produces Bright’s 
disease in the young and strong, and renders 
elderly persons “ more than liable ” to nephritic 
inflammation. Will anyone who can speak with 
authority on this point say whether, uaod in the 
proportion of one ounce to three gallons of 
water, as recommended on page 266, it would 
have any injurious eflfobt»?—E. R. B. 
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POULTRY. 

Seasonable notes. — October. — The 
time has now arrived when poultry-keepers 
should take a look round their yards, paying 
attention to the stock kept, and the accommo¬ 
dation provided for it. The latter point is quite as 
much deserving of notice as the former, for if the 
poultry have to put up with draughty roosts, 
cold houses, ana wet runs, it is very certain 
that the disadvantages under which they labour 
will have a bad effect upon the egg basket. 
Let the fanoier, then, carefully examine his 
fowl-runs, and if they are found to be faulty 
in any particular, let him either repair the 
mischief himself, or employ a mason or carpen¬ 
ter to do it for him. A few shillings spent in 
this way will bring comfort to the fowls, and 
this in turn, if other conditions are satisfactory, 
means an increased supply of eggs during the 
winter. With respect to the fowls themselves, 
steps should be taken to clear out all those that 
it is not intended to keep for layers or stock 
birds next year. Cocks and hens which are 
past their prime should be consigned to the 
nearest higgler, and growing chickens, which 
are not wanted to keep up the stock, and cannot 
be sold for breeding purposes, should be got 
ready for the table witnout delay. It does not 
pay the breeder, except in rare instances, to 
natch birds in the late autumn, and it is also a 
source of loss to have a lot of summer-hatched 
chickens drawing out their existence in a badly- 
exposed yard during a cold winter. A fort¬ 
night’s fattening will be all that is necessary, if 
the chickens have been well attended to before, 
and plump chickens can be sold, without diffi¬ 
culty, at high prices. It was but yesterday 
that a small poulterer told me he was getting 
six shillings per oouple for birds of only moder¬ 
ate size, such a price as this should pay the 
breeder handsomely, but even if a lower one 
has to be accepted, the poultry-keeper will do 
better by selling at once, than by keeping his 
chickens througn the winter.— Doulting. 

Soft-shelled eggs. —If your hens lay soft- 
shelled eggs the fact Is sometimes an indication 
that there is a lack of lime in the food. They 
Bhould have ground shells or bone, with a change 
of food. But the soft-shelled eggs do not always 
appear because the hens are not supplied with 
lime. They are often due to the hens being too 
fat, or from lack of exercise. In such case the food 
should be reduced to Grass during the day and 
Oats at night, but the fowls should be given 
plenty of litter of some kind in which to scratch. 
It is the poor condition, or the over-fat con¬ 
dition, that causes many of the difficulties with 
poultry. Whenever you get a soft-shelled, mis¬ 
shapen, or double-yolked egg, or the eggs do 
not seem to hatch, you may generally conclude 
that your hens are too fat.—F. G. 

17878.—How to feed ducks.—I q com¬ 
pliance with “ Doulting’s ” wish, expressed on 

L 419, I now proceed to state how my birds are 
1. I use Cabbage or Kale leaves, or Turnip- 
tops, cut into short lengths and boiled with 
Potato parings, or small Potatoes. These I 
beat up together with a quantity of the finest 
Bran, and a small portion of the meal of 
Indian Corn, with a moderate supply of salt for 
seasoning, making the whole up to such a con¬ 
sistency that it is not too stioky or too free; of 
this food, given always in a fresh state, ducks 
never tire, and they prefer it to grain of any 
kind. I have tried them with Wheat, Maize, 
Indian Corn, and Oats; but they would scarcely 
touch any of them when supplied with their 
usual food. I prefer the above method of feed¬ 
ing to giving grain of any sort. Ducks fed 
ohiefly on grain get too fat, and the produce is 
unsatisfactory. I may say that my ducks are 
oonfined for nine months of the year in an en¬ 
closure not exceeding two square poles. In this 
enclosure I have ample shelter from the sun and 
oold ; I have .also constantly a supply of fresh 
water for their wants, but not to swim in, as I 
consider that they are much better without 
swimming. I supply them as regularly as 
possible with green food, consisting of Crow¬ 
foot, Chiokweed, and Dandelion, during the 
winter months; but the principal green food 
during the laying season is Lettuce, of which 
they are very fond—it is really astonishing to 
see how quickly a duck will deal with a large 
Lettuoe, leaving not a single scrap but the root, 
and In cases wnere the root is not too large. 


that also is consumed. I have a large garden, 
and during the culture thereof many worms and 
slugs are gathered and given to the ducks, where 
they are confined. As far as possible, I give my 
ducks the same treatment all the year round; 
even at night they are furnished with a proper 
supply of food, of which they take advantage. 
Of course, young ducks are more profitable than 
older ones ; but in my case I aid not make a 
change, having been, as it were, experimenting. 
As 1 have a drake of the same breed (Rouen), 
many large broods have been produced from the 
above ducks during the last three seasons.— 
Robert Brown, Bcufrou, By Glasgow. 

18422. — Incubator-hatched chickens. — Win 
some reader pleaM describe folly the management ot 
chickens from the time they are hatched by the Incubator, 
giving particulars of all requisite apparatus so folly ss to 
enable a bandy man to make what would be required ?— 
Schools astse. 


BIRDS. 

18181 .—Quarrelsome canaries.— It is 
not a good plan to have two hens and one cook 
in the same cage during summer. Some books 
advocate it, and, following their advice, I have 
tried it in my aviary, but with sad results. 
Birds have feelings like ourselves, and we can 
guess the result of two wives in a family ! The 
neglected hen will, if of a gentle disposition, 
pine and die; and, if of a bolder nature, will 
quarrel and fight with her more fortunate rival. 
The cock will feed only one of them, and even 
should it happen, as it did once with me, that 
there are two nests in the cage, he will not feed 
her, or her little ones, and they die.—E. de K. 

18182. — Management of aviary.—Iam 
afraid that a greenhouse of so low a temperature 
will not suit birds coming straight from a 
tropical country, unless there is a great deal 
of warm sunshine also, without which they do 
not thrive; in winter, they certainly would re¬ 
quire the heat of a stove. My tropical birds 
were always kept in a warm sitting-room, and 
warmly covered over at night. As to food, all 
tropical, seed-eating birds like Millet-seed In 
addition to Canary-seed. The Cardinals like 
Maize and Buckwheat, all require a little Hemp, 
and, occasionally, some Maw-seed while moulting. 
If “ Wallflower ” likes to give a description of 
his small birds, I may be able to give him 
their names. I had a very large aviary cage 
made for my birds, whioh I found most useful, 
as it admitted of the birds being placed occa¬ 
sionally in summer on the lawn, so as to enjoy 
the Grass and pick up insects and grubs, Ac. 
Should any readers of Gardening oare for a 
description of it, I should be happy to give it. 
It held from thirty to forty birds, and they had 
ample room to fly about.—E. de K. 

18278. — Bull-finches. — ‘ 1 Tom ” must feed his bull- 
flnoh ohiefly on Rape-seed. Some Canary-seed, too, should 
be given ; bat he must beware of giving Hemp-seed, ex¬ 
cept as a reward now and then. Bull-finches are tender 
birds, nervoui and timid; but so loving that, once gain 
their affection, and you may do anything with them. 
They are taught to pipe by a bird organ. - E. ns K. 

18428.—Pigeons.—Would any of your readers be Usd 
enough to tell me how to keep pigeons from going back to 
their former homes?—T raixsr. 



Bee-keeping. —Seeing “ C. N. P.’s " ques¬ 
tion, on p. 407,1 enclose a cottager’s account 
with me for this year, I providing the hive, Ao., 
and paying myself back, as far as possible, in 
honey (1 have not done so completely, through 
the badness of the season): Dr. —Hive, with 
tupers and frames, 13s. ; foundation-starters, 
in frames, Is. 7d.; sugar, for feeding swarm, 8<L ; 
two supers and foundations, 4s. 6d. ; total, 
19a. 9d. Cr .—1 lb. sections, 15s. Balance, 
4s. 9 i. The bees would cost 10s., if “ C. N. P ’* 
could procure a swarm from a skepist; if from 
a dealer he would have to pay more. He must 
also procure a smoker, 3s. 6d., and make a 
veil, 2a., and buy a copy of the “ British Bee¬ 
keepers’ Guide-book,” and study it during the 
winter evenings.— East Gloucestershire. 

18424.— Extracting honey.— I have some sections 
of honey produoed this year, whioh are already crystallised. 
Will some contributor kindly Inform me how I can run the 
honey from the oomb? Is there any plan of heating the 
oomb so as to make the honey run out?— N. Jackson. 
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CULTURAL NOTES FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 


The Ggosxlbsrry .—Prepare the site by deep 
trenching, and manure liberally. Plant 6 feet 
apart, and prone so that the boshes may occupy 
the space folly and profitably. The Gooseberry 
bears on the yoong wood, and, if proned hard in, 
the bashes cannot bear a foil crop, and this is 
not the only evil attending oloee pruning. 
When the yoong wood is as plentiful as it 
should be, there will be leaves to shelter the 
blossoms and yoong fruit in spring. From a 
fruit-grower’s point of view, a model Gooseberry 
bosh should have a clear leg a foot long, and 
from the top of this stem, or leg, the branches 
ahoold spring out in a whorl, the centre being 
k*pt open by pruning. The knife also should 
be used to keep the branches off the ground, as 
fruit lying on the earth are not of much use. 
A full-grown bush should not be less than 6 feet 
in diameter, and such a bush, if of a free-bear¬ 
ing kind, will carry, at least, a bushel of berries, 
on the average. Selected cuttings should be 
planted in autumn, all the eyes or buds being 
out away, except four at the upper end of the 
cutting, which should be left to form the future 
head. Plant the cuttings in rows on the shady 
side of the hedge, and make the soil firm about 
them. The pruning begins at the end of the 
first year, the young shoots being out back to 
two or three buds, the upper bud having an out¬ 
ward direction ; the object is to secure a good 
base. The second year, the young shoots are 
thinned and shortened, cutting to a bud pointing 
in the direction in which the future branch is to 
grow. In after years the pruning will be directed 
chiefly to keeping the bush sufficiently full of 
healthy young fruit-bearing wood. It should 
be thinned as much as is necessary to prevent 
overcrowding, but not much shortening should 
be done, ana all that should be removed are the 
soft unripe tips, so as to keep the bushes sym¬ 
metrical. 

The Black Currant requires somewhat 
similar treatment, as that also bears on the 
young wood; but there is no necessity to be 
particular about keeping the bushes to a single 
stem, as they seem to thrive better when they can 
renew themselves from the base. The Black Cur¬ 
rant, at times, needs a good deal of pruning in order 
to seoure a good supply of young wood. It is 
often advisable to cut out strong branches to 
encourage young shoots to break out. In the 
case of the Black Currant on good land, where 
the bushes will grow to a good size, if permitted, 
a space of 6 feet, is hardly enough—7 feet or 
even 8 feet, iu some instances, will not be too 
much. If overcrowding is permitted, the fruit 
will not be so flue and the bushes will wear out 
faster. 

The Red Currant is not so vigorous in 
habit as the Black, and the pruning is done on 
different lines. After the shape has been created 
by cutting the young plants back and thinning 
the shoots to give them the right direction, the 
young shoots made during the summer, or such 
of them as are not required to form main 
branches, to fill up or extend the tree, are 
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spurred in to half an inch or so, and these little 
spurs are very fruitful. These young shoots, if 
numerous, may be shortened back in summer. 
Both Gooseberries and Red and White Currants 
will be improved by this attention. In a general 
way, they don’t get much attention in summer- 
pruning ; but it would be an advantage to them 
If they did. 

The White Currant is less vigorous than 
the Red ; but it bears very freely, and though 
not ouite so useful, on account of its colour, it 
should be grown to the extent of a few bashes, 
as it is good for dessert, and to mix with Red 
Currants to make jelly, and also for making 
home-made wine. The pruning required is the 
same as that of the Red Currant. Cuttings 
planted firmly in the ground will, in three years, 
make good bearing bushes. Every amateur may 
easily raise his own bush fruits from cuttings a 
foot long, planted firmly in autumn, after 
having out out all the buds, except the upper 
four. The bushes, to be kept in good condition, 
should have an annual top-dressing of good 
manure when the leaves fall, or as soon as the 
pruning is done, forking it in lightly. On light 
soils mulching will be an advantage; manure 
should be used if available; if not, Grass will 
do. 

Insects. —Bush fruits are sometimes attacked 
by insects, especially if the site was not well 
prepared, or if the trees are badly nourished. 
The larvse of the Gooeeberry moth, or a species 
of saw-fly, if neglected, will soon strip the 
bushes in summer. The best way of getting rid 
of them is to set to manfully at first and pick 
them off. If the soil beneath the bushes is 
made firm with the back of the spade, and the 
stem is tapped with the handle, numbers of 
them will drop, and if the bushes are gone over 
every day for a week or two the insects will all 
be got rid of. The green-fly sometimes attaoks 
the Red and White Currant, settling on the 
young leaves at the ends of the shoots ; but as 
they do not usually make their appearance till 
the time for summer pruning is at hand, the 
removal of the young shoots in performing 
that operation makes a olean sweep of them. 
I do not think these flies are much to be feared 
if the right means are taken, but the Goose¬ 
berry caterpillar is a real pest, and must be 
dealt with at once when it shows itself. If 
bullfinches or sparrows are troublesome in 
winter by eating the buds, syringe the bushes 
with a mixture of lime and soot, made thin 
enough with water to pass through the Byringe. 
This might be done with advantage, even if 
there were no birds. It will be benefioial to all 
trees and Roses by freeing them from impuri¬ 
ties of all kinds. Gooseberries and Red and 
White Currants are very useful to plant against 
buildings in bad aspects where other fruits will 
not succeed, and in such positions they grow to 
a good height. They may also be employed to 
cover a wire trellis in any position, or they 
may be trained to poles or stout stakes to 
form pyramids. I do not think, on the whole, 
much is gained by this last mode of training, 
though the Gooseberry yields to it very 
readily; but the Currants are scarcely so well 
adapted for it, as their branches are less pliable. 

The Raspberry.— If the Raspberry were 
regarded less as a fixture, the result would, I 
think, be better. The youngest plants generally 
bear the finest fruits. The Raspberry is a 


native fruit, and grows wild in the woods in 
some parts of England. It does well in shade, 
if it is not too dense, but in a deep, rioh 
soil this fruit may be grown to perfection. 
For several years past 1 have been trying 
experiments as to the value of training Rasp¬ 
berries, and I have come to the conolusion 
that if they are planted in rows, 5 feet or 6 feet 
apart, 2 feet apart in the rows, and pruned back 
every winter to 3 feet, without supports, they 
will produce as much, and as fine fruit as the 
most elaborately trained. Some advantage is 
gained by thinning out the young canes early in 
the season, so that they may get strong and 
self-supporting. If treated in this way, Rasp¬ 
berries may be moved every six years, if thought 
desirable, without any sacrifice of crop. The 
young, sturdy, short-jointed canes oonld be 
lifted in clusters and planted elsewhere, with 
but little check, and the advantages of a fresh 
root-run would be obvious. Mulching is a most 
important detail in their culture ; 3 inches or 
4 inches of manure spread between the rows in 
June will be a good investment. 

The Strawberry. —Three years is as long a 
time as Strawberries can be profitably kept in 
one position, taking the oountry through; but the 
first crop from the young plants ought to be a 
better one than it is generally. At 2 feet apart, 
a rod of land would require about sixty plants. 
It would not be more than an hour's work for 
an active man to lay these sixty runners into 
sixty pots, and he might, and ought to, seize 
upon the first sixty runners which appeared. 
They would, of course, in a dry time require 
watering, but in a very short time they would 
become established, and early in July might be 
planted out in the bed. Such plants, liberally 
treated, would bear a good crop the first year, 
and, after bearing a thud crop, should be cleared 
away. Three rods of Strawberries would be 
as many as the owner of a small garden would 
require to grow, and to keep this extent of land 
in the best possible cropping condition would 
only require the raising of sixty plants a-year. 
I was asked the other day why, if Strawberries 
were surfaoe-rooting, so muoh stress should be 
laid upon deep culture ? Strawberries not only 
root on the surface, but they also penetrate, 
if the soil Is suitable, to a considerable 
depth. Let anyone who doubts this examine 
the root structure of a Strawberry plant that 
has ocoupied any position a couple of years, and 
that has had spaoe to develop its foliage. But, 
though the soil should be deeply worked, it 
should also be made firm before planting, as 
loose land encourages too great luxuriance of 
foliage, which excites the crowns, and they fail 
to ripen, and, in extreme cases, become barren. 
Not only should the land be made firm, bnt the 
plants should be firmly fixed therein, and the 
soil pressed around the roots with the foot, if 
necessary. Another way of raising the young 
plants is to place mounds of soil between the 
plants as soon as the runners are thrown out, 
and draw as many runners as are within r ea c h , 
and peg them down on it. As soon as they are 
well rooted they may be planted oat in the bed 
prepared for them. The most satisfactory way 
of growing Strawberries is to plant after the 
earliest Potatoes. The land should be manured 
and trenohed in winter, and planted with Ashtop 
Potatoes at the end of February. These will M 
ready to lift in July, and the Strawberries riU 
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be readv to follow Immediately, and, having 
occupied the land three yean, they will be 
cleared off in time for Broocoli; or theiand may 
be trenched np, and planted the following spring 
with early Potatoes again, to be followed in 
turn by a green crop. 

Best varieties.— It is always more profitable 
to grow the best of its class, no matter what 
plants we are cultivating. They take up juo 
more space, and occupy no more time, than in¬ 
ferior varieties do. The following are good 
kinds : Gooseberries — Red Warrington, In¬ 
dustry, Whitesmith, Crown Bob, London, Green 
Walnut, and Sovereign. Red Currants —Large 
Dutch Red and the Red Grape. White —Large 
White Dutch and Crystal. Black —Black 
Naples and Lee's Prolific. Strawberries— 
Vicomtes8e Hdrioart de Thury, President, 
British Queen (on warm, deep soils), Sir J. 
Paxton, and Sir C. Napier. The Vicomtessede 
Thury succeeds better than most kinds on in¬ 
ferior soils. Raspberries — Carter’s Prolifio, 
Falst&ff, and Magnum Bonum. It is not wise to 
plant many varieties, even if there is plenty of 
■paoe, if it is desired to make a profit. 

_E. Hobday. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STORING ROOT CROPS. 

A good supply of roots is of the utmost im¬ 
portance ; indeed, they are as necessary as 
green crops, and more convenient, as, should 
severe weather occur and destroy Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, Ac., roots, if properly stored, 
Will be quite safe, and add to one’s supply of 
vegetables in a very satisfactory manner. 

Potatoes must always be regarded as the 
ohief amongst roots. Care is needed in storing 
them, but, if dry when stored, little or no 
decay will follow, especially if they are kept 
perfectly dry and away from frost. Damp is 
injurious to them. I have sometimes seen one, 
sound tubers put into pits in the open ground at 
this season for spring use, but when spring came 
and they were opened, it was found that the wet 
had penetrated to the tubers, and general decay 
had been the result. It is owing to the danger 
of this occurring that Potatoes pitted in the 
open cannot be too well thatched at storing 
time, and, apart from this, we prefer a house for 
them in winter, if possible. When under a 
good roof they are sure to remain dry, and a 
quantity of hay or straw thrown over them 
Will always exclude light, and prevent the 
tubers from becoming green. When under cover, 
too, they can always be turned over and 
examined on a wet day, or at any time—a great 
advantage. However, there are many who have 
no sheds for Potatoes, and outside they have 
to go; and so long as they are fully and 
thoroughly proteotea there is no great objec¬ 
tion to the system. Really late-keeping 
Potatoes seldom decay after this time, ana, if 
examined and the sound ones stored now, they 
need not be disturbed again for many weeks. 
Kidney varieties and any which are better 
adapted for early than late use should be used 
up before the late ones are begun. The early 
ones may not decay as winter advances, bat 
they will shrivel and lose a good deal of their 
flavour. 

Onions. —These are in great demand in 
winter—in fact, they are in daily use, and must 
be had Where they have been taken in roughly 
to be cleaned on wet days, proceed with that 
work and finish storing as soon as possible. 
Any with thick nocks, or that made a second 
growth and seem to be almost in two, should 
be put on one side for immediate use, ns they 
will not keep until spring. Others of large 
size may also be placed amongst these, and 
it is only medium-sized bulbs of good form 
and soundness that should be stored away for 
use in spring and early summer. The common 
white Spanish types are tender, and not such 
long keepers as Bedfordshire Champion and 
James’s Keeping, which should always be left 
to the last. We rarely rope any of our Onions ; 
they look well in this way, but that is all. 
They keep equally without tying, simply laid 
out in a thick layer on shelves, or on the floor 
of a dry, cool room or shed. Properly-stored 
Onions do not decay readily. Ours hardly ever 
fail in that way until they begin to grow, which 
is not until April or thereabouts. 

Turnips. —Some people think none but white 
Turnips should be used at any season, but I am 
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§ lad to say I know of others who also like 
wedes and yellow Turnips in winter, and thus 
make it easy to keep up a supply of this useful 
root. White Turnips are the most tender, 
and often perish wholesale in times of severe 
frost. Swedes are exceedingly hardy, being 
rarely injured by frost, and, in my opinion, their 
sweet mellow flavour in winter is very much 
superior to that of any of the white varieties. 
Swedes may be left in the ground and be drawn 
up daily as required when severe frost is likely 
to occur, or a few wheelbarrow-loads may be put j 
under cover for convenience. The yellow 
Turnips of the Orange-jelly type are also very 
hardy, but we do not like them so well as 
Swedes. White Turnips fully grown now will 
not remain sound very long, and ought to be 
taken up and stored in a cool outhouse. 

Carrots are indispeusable. Those sown in 
August will be growing now, and may be left 
in the ground and taken up as required, but 
spring-sown crops now fully-developed should 
be stored at once. As in the case of Onions, we 
sort these. If scarce, as they may be should 
some of them have been destroyed by grubs, 
all kinds are saved. The very small ones are 
better than none, and those which may be split 
can be used for some purposes. These are sent 
in first, as the best ana soundest will keep 
longest, and should be reserved for spring u e. 
Those intended for use from now until Christmas 
need only be put in a heap in a corner of a shed, 
and have a little straw or hay thrown over 
them, but the spring ones would shrivel before 
the time came for using them, if treated in this 
way. These, therefore, should be cleared of 
soil, or leaves, which may be adhering to them, 
and put in a shed or cellar in layers, one on 
the top of another, with sand, ashes, leaf-soil, 
or earth between them. The packing-material, 
whatever it may be, must not be quite dry, as 
it would then extract moisture from the roots. It 
should be slightly moist, although not of an 
adhesive character. When the very best and 
soundest of the roots are stored by themselves it 
will be a long time before any of them decay, 
and, probably, the first attention they require 
will be rubbing the young growths from the 
crowns in spring. 

Beet root.— This is not grown in every small 
garden, but it onght to be, as it is very 
acceptable and useful, especially in winter. The 
roots Bhould be taken up by the beginning of 
November at the latest, and care must be taken 
not to break or bruise them. The secret as re¬ 
gards preserving Beet root sound is never to 
break the skin or allow the juice to escape. For 
this reason, the leaves should not be cut in close 
to the crown, but should be allowed to remain 
3 inches or so beyond it. No attempt must be 
made to cut off any of the small fibres, as, 
although these may not be of any use, they 
should not be disturbed until after the roots are 
boiled. We store our Beet-roots in a heap next 
to the Carrots, and treat them exactly like the 
Carrots as regards putting material among and 
over the roots. The Turnip-rooted Beet is 
useful early in spring, as it grows much faster 
than the ordinary sort, but it is not so good to 
keep until spring or summer as the long varie¬ 
ties, of which Dell’s Crimson is a fine type. 

Parsnips.— At one time we lifted all our 
Parsnips in autumn, but we found that they 
were liable to shrivel before spring was far 
advanced, and now we allow them to remain 
in the ground all the winter. They keep fresh 
and sound until March, and after that they are 
not much required. During very frosty weather, 
it is sometimes difficult to get them up, but a 
little forethought will enable anyone to store a 
few at such a time. 

Salsafy and Scorzonera are treated like 
Parsnips. We have found them to remain 
sound in the ground until April, when they 
begin to grow again and become tough. Shallots 
ana Garlic are kept with the Onions. Radishes 
are allowed to remain in the ground where 
sown, and are drawn up as required. In severe 
weather, a little straw or Bracken is thrown 
over them, and sometimes we place bent sticks 
over them, hoop fashion, ana put mats over 
these by way of increased protection. 

_Cambrian. 

The vitality of seeds-— “Lent Vin- 
racck ” sends us a table showing the vitality of 
seeds of different vegetables and herbs. It is 
taken from the “ English Gardener, " by William 


Cobbett, published in 1838: Artichoke, number 
of years, 3, Asparagus 4, Balm 2, Basil 2, Bean 
(broad) 1, Bean (kidney) 1, Beet 10, Borage 4, 
Broccoli 4. Burnet 6, Cabbage 4, Camomile 2, 
Capsicum 2, Caraway 4, Carrot 1, Cauliflower 
4, Celery 10, Chervil 0, Chives 3, Corn-salad 2, 
Coriander 3, Cress 2, Cucumber 10, Dande¬ 
lion 10, Endive 4, Fennel 5, Garlic 3, Gourd 10, 
Hop 2, Horse-radish 4, Hyssop 6, Kale 4, Sea- 
kale 3, Leek 2, Lavender 2, Lettuce 3, Mar¬ 
joram 4, Marigold 3, Melon 10, Mint 4, 
Mustard 4, Onion 2, Parsley 6, Parsnip 1, Pea 1, 
Pennyroyal 2, Potato 3, Pumpkin 10, Purslane 2, 
Radish 2, Rampion 2, Rhubarb 1, Rosemary, 3, 
Rue 3, Salsafy 2, Samphire 3, Scorzonera 2, 
Shallot 4, Skirret 4, Sorrel 7, Spinach 4, 
Squash 10, Tansy 3, Tarragon 4, Thyme 2, 
Tomato 2, Turnip 4, Wormwood 2. 

18354.— Early Peas. —The modern fashion 
of every dealer, large or small, attaching his 
name to the early Peas that he sends out makes it 
extremely difficult to omit the name of the 
dealer in recommending the Pea. Veitch’s Extra 
Early is our earliest Pea, and a good cropper; 
but it is not quite so prolifio as William the 
First, and a variety named Early Bird. Sow in 
November, and again the first day in February. 
It is a good plan, when the soil is heavy, to fill 
up the drill with Borne light material—siftings 
from the potting-bench, Ac. Peas do best in 
clay soil; but in wet seasons early Peas start 
badly. Hence the neoessity of some light, dry 
material to start them into early active growth. 
^-J. D. E. 

18365.— Bloom falling off Runner-Beans.— This 
occurs most frequently owing to the plants becoming 
o/er-dry at the roots. They are tender plants, and oold 
nights will also cause the bloom to fall. They take large 
supplies of water at the roots in dry weather, and ought 
to be grown in deep, rich soil. Taka the above pre¬ 
cautions, and trust to Nature to do the rest. We have 
had flowers drop freely, even when every precaution was 
taken.— J. D. E. 


BOSES. 

Boses for London.— To those about to 
plant Roses, and who are in doubt what will 
succeed near town, I would advise the purchase 
of Souvenir de la Malmaison, and Mrs. Bosan- 
qnet. They are light Roses of different shades 
of flesh-colour, Mrs. B. being especially suited 
for button-holes. They are alike in producing a 
continuous succession of bloom from June even 
up to November, the late flowers of Malmai¬ 
son being superb. They seem almost proof 
against mildew, very little affected by aphi-i, Ac ; 
the plants in my garden passed unscathed 
through the late severe winter. Can any Roses 
show a better character ?—V. C. 


18357.—Getting* rid of moles.—I believe 
that the best thing for destroying moles is the 
common steel mole-trap, sold by ironmongers. 
This should be inserted in the main run—viz , 
the run from which the shorter ones branch. 
Mole-catchers use a pointed stick to find the 
runs. Where the run is the stick goes in easily. 
When the run is found, open a hole into it just 
large enough to let in the trap, and place the 
trap in such a position that the pin shall be in 
the centre of the run, so that the mole, in 
endeavouring to pass, will have to displace it, 
which will throw the trap. After setting the 
trap, cover it over carefully with a piece of turf, 
or something that will keep out the light, and 
will not allow earth to fall into the run. The 
best plaoe to oatch them will be the lawn. If 
the trap is set in loose garden soil the animal 
will be nearly sure to evade it. There are two 
means of overcoming this difficulty. First, ram 
the ground firm where it is intended to set the 
trap, and when the mole has made good the ran, 
put it down. The second, and, if practicable, 
much the best course, is to find, with the aid of 
a pointed iron-rod and hammer, where the ran 
crosses the garden-path, and there insert the 
trap. I forgot to say that before the trap is 
put down all the earth that fell into the ran in 
making the hole should be cleared out.— 
L. C. K. 

18295. —Restocking neglected gar¬ 
den. —“ Pembroke ” will not find Pembroke¬ 
shire a good fruit county. Pears and Plums 
do best, Apples moderately well; Peaches, only 
on south walls well protected. Apricots will 
not ripen, even under glass. All vegetables do 
well. The height above sea-level (700 feet) of 
Qngiral frem 
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WATER PLANTS FOR SMALL POOLS. 

It often occurs that plants are wanted to 
embellish a pool or tank in a garden, and 
the question arises, what are the most suit¬ 
able kinds for such a purpose ? If the place 
is small, it would not do to plant any very 
coarse or rapid-spreading aquatics, particu¬ 
larly in the case of dipping tanks, which are 
often seen in kitchen garrtens; but whatever 
the character of the tank or pool may be, 
especially if it contains fish, there is nothing 
like plant growth for keeping the water 
sweet and clean, and preventing that dis¬ 
agreeable condition into which stagnant 
water gets when without plant growth of 
some sort. There ate numbers of suitable 
plants to choose from for furnishing small 
pools, but instead of having many kinds 
it is best to have a few of the choicest, 
and no better could be found than those 
illustrated in this engraving. Here we 
have one of those beautiful Irises which 
delight to have their roots always Bub- 
meiged ; then there is the Cyperus longua 


“ Pembroke’s” garden, will limit his selection 
of shrubs. Rhododendrons do well in Pem¬ 
brokeshire, especially in certain localities where 
the natural soil is of a peaty nature. Roses do 
badly north of the centre of the county, the 
soil being too shaly. Forest trees are few and 
stunted, their growth being interfered with by 
the west wind, es¬ 
pecially in those 
portions of the 
county near the 
west coast. I shall 
be glad to give 
“Pembroke” any 
further particular 
information he may 
wish.—X. Y. Z. 


beds if untrimmed— i.e., plenty of leaves 
and little else. The remedy, therefore, 
is to be found in doing exactly what 
is done annually for that fruit—viz., cutting 
away all runners, the only difference being that 
one would have to go down with a spade for the 
Anemone runners. Clumps so dressed flower 
finely every year, and some such care is absolutely 
necessary in gardens consisting of deep, rich 
loam. On rockwork the growth of this plant is 
quite different—much steadier, and on the 
higher parts it never fails to yield abundance of 
bloom with a minimum of foliage. It may 
seem a big plant for rockwork, but that all 
depends on style. In large rock-gardens and in 
the company of evergreen shrubs, fine autumn 
effects can be had by means of large masses. 


Plants for small pools : Water Iris, Cyperus, Arrowheads, ard Water Lilies* 


The white Japan Anemone, so well 
known as, perhaps, the best hardy white flower 
out-of-doors in autumn, may be met with under 
very different conditions as regards bloom, and 
many complain that it does not flower freely, 
though established for several years. It is 
pretty certain that in order to obtain plenty of 
flowers, time is required in the case of this 
Windflower, and that only when the roots grow 
thick and woody can the tops produce big 
flowers in quantity. It is given to spreading 
by means of thread-like underground runners, 
aud these hinder the development of the main 
roots in two ways ; they draw strength from 
them, and the big leaves of the suckers 
prevent light and moisture from having full 
play on the old stools. The results are 
precisely such as we would have in Strawberry 
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and the Arrowhead (Sagittaria), while floating 
we hive the Water Lily (Nymphaia). These 
are quite sufficient to make any small pool 
beautiful by planting the tall kinds as a 
fringe and the Lily in the water to ramble 
as it likes. Another selection for a small 
pool may consist of the Flowering Rush 
(Butomus), Pontederia cordata as the tallest, 
the Bog Arum (Calla palustris) and Water Violet 
(Hottonia) dwarfest; while, floating, may be one 
of the smaller Nuphars, such as N. Kalmiana or 
pumila (the common N. lutea being too coarse 
a grower) and the pretty yellow Villarsia 
nymphreoides. A third selection of tall, short, 
and floating plants may consist of Lythrum 
Salicaria or Lysimachia thyrsiflora, the purple 
and yellow Loosestrifes ; Iris sibirica, which 
grows capitally in water ; Orontium aquaticum, 


a choice American aquatic, quite hardy ; and 
for floating the Cape Pondweed (Aponogeton), 
quite hardy in pools in the south; Water 
Soldier (Stratiotes), an interesting native, and 
either of the American Water Lilies (Nymphrea 
odorata minor or tuberosa), which, as a rule, are 
not so rampant in growth as the common kind. 
There are also several other suitable plants which 
may occur to those desirous of makingan effort in 
this direction, but with those just named one 
may adorn even a big lake in a beautiful way. 
What one must be careful about in planting 
small pieces of water is to avoid introducing 
into them any of those troublesome weeds, such 
as the Canadian Water Weed (Elodea canaden¬ 
sis), any of the Water Crowfoots (Ranunculus), 
or such plants as Acorus Calamus, Rumex 
Hydrolapathum, Menyanthes trifoliata, any 
of the Polygonums, Sparganiums, Typhas, 
Myriophyllums, Water Grasses (Glyceria 
and others), Horse-tails (Equisetums), Alismas, 
and Sedges (Carex), all of which grow and 
spread so rapidly as to become in a very short 
timo a serious nuisance, difficult to keep within 
bounds, and very hard to eradicate. To those 
who do not know how to set about planting a 
small pool, we might add that the best soil is 
turfy loam—tho top spit of a Grass plat, for 
instance. Build the turves up in box-like semi¬ 
circles around the tank, not at set distances 
apait, but irregularly. Fill the cavities with 
any kind of soil that may be at hand, so long as 
it contains no manure of any kind, as that 
would make the water impure ; then place the 
plants in this so that their roots are on a level 
with the water. This applies to the taller fringe 
plants. For floating plants, such as Water 
Lilies, build up a heap of turves at the bottom 
of the tank, so that when the Lilies are planted 
upon it they will be about 1 foot or more below 
the surface. An old wicker,basket, or hamperful 
of soil, sunk to the bottom, will do just as well, 
and this is the best plan to adopt if the water 
cannot be drained off for planting. No further 
trouble is needed, and if the plants are not planted 
formally at first, they will soon arrange themselves 
in a natural kind of fringe round the pool, and 
if the water which feeds it is hard, the plants 
will soon convert it into a more suitable state 
for watering crops. With all this material at 
hand, one should never see bare, ugly tanks and 
pools, such as disfigure many gardens. 

W. G. 


Earwigs. —In common with “Lincolnshire 
Rector” (p. 428), and, doubtless, many others, I 
was indeed surprised to see the proposition put 
forth by “ C. J. N.,” (p 407), that earwigs were 
beneficial to Chrysanthemums. It really is 
astonishing to find how ignorant many amateur 
gardeners still are of the great havoc wrought by 
thispest. I have found earwigsincreasinggreatly 
in numbers these past four seasons—possibly 
the hot, dry, summer weather we have enjoyed 
favours them ; at any rate, this season they have 
been a perfect plague. Anyone who will take a 
lantern round the flower-beds at night, can see 
them browsing greedily on the choicest buds 
and blossoms, or tender foliage. I find my 
flowers covered with the insects at night, in 
spite of constant trapping. One single earwig 
will in a few minutes ruin a fine Chrysanthemum 
bud, as it will be noticed that where earwigs 
have been biting the injured part turns black, 
and so the future flower is quite spoit. The 
usual traps keep them in bounds, but on choice 
Chrysanthemums I search for them at night, and 
carefully squash them in the act. I have found 
bantams very fond of them, and they will 
help to clear a garden of the insects, 
and it is an excellent plan to have a 
brood or two of young chickens running in the 
garden in early spring, as they will clear off 
most of the parent earwigs before they commence 
to get very numerous. The chickens find them 
the more readily in spring, as the earwigs have 
not so much cover to hide in, and are generally 
found under the small clods of soil, &c. Robins 
are also fond of earwigs, and so, doubtless, are 
other small birds; butyoung chickens are continu¬ 
ally foraging for food, and devour them in great 
numbers. In fact, I ascribe my being now so 
overrun with earwigs to the fact that I have for 
the past three seasons had no broods of young 
chickens in the garden in spring. Dahlias have 
been dreadfully spoilt this season by caterpillars in 
my garden—I think the caterpillar of the large 
white butterfly. Has anyone tried growing a 
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plant of two of Hemp in the girden to keep 
away butterflies? Altogether,' I have found 
this a bad season as regards Insects. The 
Celery fly has been extremely prevalent, attack¬ 
ing the Chrysanthemums badly ; mildew, too, 
haa been worse that I can ever remember it.— 
Suburban Gardener. 


THIS COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Eattrocts from garden diary, from October 30<A 
to November §th* 

Lifted several beds of dwarf Roses; shall manure and 
trench the land—adding some fresh oompost on the sur¬ 
face, including wood-ashes—and replant by-and-bje; 
would rather plant on fresh land, but these beds must be 
Roses, and, as the land gets close, replanting every eight 
years or so is neoeesary to keep up vigour. 8hall plant 
bulbs round the edges of beds. Took up Gannas from 
beds on lawn; shall plaoe them on border of orchard- 
house ; they keep very well in beds, if covered thickly 
with litter, but the litter looks untidy. Moved pots of 
Mignonette from cold frame to shelf in orchard-house. 
Shifted on late-sown Cinerarias and Primulas ; neither of 
these are safe in oold pits; the Primulas will have a little 
warmth, but Cinerarias only need protection from frost. 
Potted off singly into pots a number of Calceolarias; shall 
keep these oool on a damp bed in pit. Shifted stock plants 
of Verbenas to shelf in orchard-house. Sowed a packet of 
Telegraph Caoumber for planting in house just after 
Christmas. Moved Rhubarb and Seakale roots to Mush- 
room-house for forcing. Made up a sucoesslonal Mush¬ 
room bed ; being short of manure, shall use it fresh, work¬ 
ing the long litter into the bottom, and shall mix some 
sandy loam with the short manure la the body of the bed; 
there will be no danger from overheating. 

Out out deoayed berries from late Crapes; these, especi¬ 
ally Black Hamburghs and other thin-skinned sorts, re¬ 
quire watching; a little artificial heat is beneficial now, 
and helpe to mature the wood. Lifted the roots of two 
Figs on wall showing signs of grossness. Opened a trench 
6 feet from wall, ana worked under, so as to get hold of 
the roots, and bring them near the surface. Cut the tops 
from Asparagus beds. Cave a sprinkling of salt, about 
half-a-pound to square yard, and top-dressed over it with 
manure ; in this condition the beds will remain till 
February, when the surface will be forked over, but not 
deep enough to injure the orowns. Pruned Ivy in fernery; 
this is very effective growing on arches or over tree 
stumps; but it requires watching to keep it within 
bounds. Made a new walk, filling in the bottom with a 
foot in depth of stones and olinkers from boiler furnaoe, 
with 5 inches of good binding gravel on top; such a walk, 
with an annual turning of the gravel, will last for ever, if 
required to last so long. Lifted a number of oholoe Pent- 
stemons, potted them, and placed in oold pit: these are 
nearly hardy with us; but a cold winter would, perhaps, 
injure them ; seedlings stand out very well all the winter. 
Planted a bank of Laurel, using small plants ; shall keep 
them down to 2 feet by pruning; these, treated in this 
way, will make a 7ery effective base for a weeping Biroh 
Looked over bedding Pelargoniums iu oool house. Picked 
off dead leaves; shall keep them rather on the side of dry¬ 
ness during winter, and use only fire enough to keep out 
frost. Trimmed up herbaceous borders, cutting off the 
tops of ail plants getting shabby. The Michaelmas 
Palsies are very Interesting now among the falling leaves. 
Planted autumn-eown Onions. Moved a batch of Veitoh’s 
autumn Brooooli to a border where shelter oan easily be 
given, laying the plants down. 


Greenhouse. 

Epacrisxs. —Ep&orises possess several ad¬ 
vantages over moat other nard-wooded green¬ 
house plants. They are not difficult to grow, 
they last a long time in flower, and they may 
be out to an extent that would spoil many 
things of like character. Their light, elegant 
form renders them particularly adapted for 
associating with plants of a more massive de¬ 
scription. The early-blooming varieties, such 
as the erect-growing hyaointhiflora section, are 
among the best plants that can be grown for 
winter-flowering. Where there is a sufficient 
stock, a succession may be kept up until the 
bushy-habited sorts come in in spring. Plants 
of the early kinds that flowered early in winter, 
and, after the bloom was over, were cut back 
and started in a little warmth, would finish up 
their growth and set their flowers in good time 
in summer. If kept now in a temperature a few 
degrees wanner than that of an ordinary green¬ 
house, they will come into bloom in a few weeks. 
There must, however, be no attempt at anything 
like forcing, or the flowers will not last nearly so 
long as they should, and the plants will be likely 
to suffer. Do not keep the atmosphere too humid, 
and let them have as light a position as 
available. In either large or small plaoes, 
Epaorises will be found useful, as they may be 
kept for years in a comparatively small state. 

• The “ Extracts ” published this year in QAaonmr# are 
compiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north wui make suoh allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered necessary by the distanoe 
of their localities from this oounty. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten daye between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south ooast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands and the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published in former years referred 
■sere especially to the horns goqrtlre. 
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Fuchsias. —Cuttings put In about the end of 
July, or beginning of August, if not in the pots 
in which they are to be wintered, should be moved 
to them without delay. Those 5 inohes or 
6 inches in diameter will be the right size. 
Use good loam, well enriohed with leaf-mould. 
The plants should, if possible, be located for the 
winter where they can have a temperature by 
ni ght of about 60 degs., and they should be 
placed close to the glass. It will be found a 
good plan to syringe them overhead two or 
three times a week—red spider will thus 
be kept in check. Thongh this troublesome 
little pest does not increase muoh in the winter, 
it sometimes establishes itself on Fuchsias at 
this time. 

Mignonette. —The plants from the earliest 
sowing will, if they have been well attended to, 
now have plenty of stout, healthy foliage, and 
have reached a good size. It will be well, 
particularly if the pots are very full of roots, to 
occasionally give them manure water, or 
sprinkle a little of some concentrated manure 
on the surface of the soil; by this means the 
yellow sickly appearance which Mignonette 
sometimes has will be avoided, and the plants 
will be able to bloom well. A light airy pit, 
where a greenhouse temperature can be main¬ 
tained, will now be a good place for them ; the 
plants should not be allowed to get too cold. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. — Large plants of 
these, which are very serviceable for green¬ 
house decoration in summer, will, in most cases, 
have by now got into a somewhat straggling 
state. They should be removed, and those that 
it is thought desirable to keep for blooming an¬ 
other year ought to be well out back, stood 
where they will be a little warmer than in an 
ordinary greenhouse, and given very little water 
until they have begun to grow away freely. 
When the young shoots are an inch or two 
long, turn them out of the pots, remove some of 
the old soil and replaoe with new. Daring the 
winter keep them where they can have some 
extra warmth, and let them stand near the 
glam. Managed in this way, they will bloom 
better next year than young stock. 

The stock of the various kinds of plants that 
were planted oat for the summer, either in the 

pen ground or in frames—suoh as Salvias, 

eronicas, Solanums, and the like—and lifted 
and potted a short time ago, will now have 
begun to form roots freely, and ought to have 
more air given them. It may, perhaps, be well 
to again give a word of warning as to overcrowd¬ 
ing things of this description. For want of 
space, this frequently happens at this season, 
bat the result is always unsatisfactory, for the 
plants lose their lower leaves, and thus look 
unsightly. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Planting deciduous trees and shrubs.— 
November is the best month for planting all 
trees and shrubs which cast off their leaves at 
this season ; and there is no necessity for wait¬ 
ing till the last leaf falls before the work begins. 
The trenching of the ground, where much 
planting has to be done, should have been 
attended to a month, at least, before planting, 
in order to give tims for settling. Anything that 
we wish to grow well should have the site 
thoroughly prepared. A tree or a shrub set 
in unmoved soil may, perhaps, after a hard 
struggle, survive and grow ; but years of time 
will be lost, and time is precious. If the trees 
and shrubs have to be bought from a nursery 
they should not be allowed to lie about, either 
in the nursery, before being despatched, or after 
arrival. The roots should be shortened a little, 
and all wounded parts cat away with a sharp 
knife. Trees that have been regnlarly trans- 

E lanted are worth much more than those that 
ave been left unlifted for a number of years, 
though, probably, the unmoved trees may be 
the largest, and to the uninitiated might appear 
the best. This is far more important than it 
may appear to some. As soon as the planting 
is done the trees, if much exposed to the wind, 
should be secured, so that they may not be 
blown over. The following are a few 
deciduous trees and shrubs suitable for present 
planting, either as single specimens on the lawn, 
or in groups: Acer rubrum (Soarlet Maple), 
iEsoulus rubiounda (Soarlet Horse Chestnut), 
(this makes a pretty lawn tree, of medium size 
everybody with a lawn should plant it). The 


Pavlas are all pretty. AQantus glandulosa 
makes a striking-looking tree, but it should not 
be planted in tne wind, as the wood is brittle \ 
Amelanchier arbutlfolia (Snowy Meepilus) is suit¬ 
able, and the Flowering Ash, too, is a striking 
tree. Then there are the Birch (Weeping), the 
Fern-leaved Beech, the Purple Beech, the Weeping 
Ash, Maiden-hair Tree, the Tulip Tree, the 
Silvery Poplar (Populus argentea), the Ontario 
Poplar (P. candicans), and the Aspen (P. tremula), 
so suited for planting near water. Then among 
the large family ef Oaks there are many not 
much sought after by planters, that would be 
exceedingly interesting in the grounds attached 
to English villa resiaenoes, if they ooald be 
brought to the front. Qaercus coocinea (the 
Scarlet Oak), Q. ambigua (Grey Oak), Q. faloata 
(Spanish Oak), Q. rubra (Champion Oak), Q. 
nigra (American Black Oak), are all interesting. 
The Weeping Lime (Tilia alba pendula), and tbs 
Planes, including what is now known as the 
London Plane, are good ; the Weeping Elm is % 
very pretty tree for a lawn, and Ulmas montane 
albo-marginata makes a very striking variegated 
tree, The deciduous shrubs will be noticed 
next week. 

Planting Lilies.— All bulbs of this family 
now out of the ground should be planted as soon 
as possible, as Lilies suffer more from exposure 
than most bulbs, owing to their peculiar forma¬ 
tion. The common species—Lilium candidum, 
bulbiferum, tigrinum, and M&rtagon—are well- 
known to most people, but there is room for 
more of them. Many gardens are not yet sup¬ 
plied in sufficient quantity. They should be 
planted in sheltered situations, several bulbs in 
a group, and not be disturbed very often. The 
following are handsome species: L. aura turn, 
L oanadense, L. j&ponioum, L philadelphicum, 
L. longifloram, and L. Harris! (Bermuda Lily), the 
best for pot culture ; it may be had in bloom in 
winter, as it foroes well. Plant 6 inohes deep 
in rich loamy soil, and muloh the crowns with 
manure in winter. 

Spring flowers. —Plant Pansies and all 
kinds of spring flowers. The florists' Pansies 
are best planted now like the florists’ Pinks. 
The colours are not so dear if the planting is left 
till spring. Carnation and Picotee layers, not 
yet potted up, should receive attention at once. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberries in pots.— These should bo 
packed away for the winter. The best plan is 
the old-fashioned one of plunging the pots in 
ashes in a cold frame, the lights to be plaoed 
on, to keep off heavy rains and snow. Frost 
will not hurt the plants, if the pots are pro¬ 
tected, aa a low temperature, for a time, is 
beneficial rather than otherwise, aa it secures 
that perfect rest which all things require. At 
no time should Strawberries in pots be allowed 
to get dust-dry. 

Early Grapes. —If these are required, say, 
in May, the first house should be got ready 
shortly, the paint and glass cleaned, and the 
walls whitewashed, the borders examined, and, 
if necessary, watered with warm liquid manure. 
The Vine rods should be scrubbed with a 
spoke-brush, and a strong solution of Gishuist 
compound applied warm. Any loose bark that 
comes off in the operation may be removed, but 
nothing more. No fire need be used for the 
first week ; the house should be closed only. As 
regards covering the outside borders with warm 
manure, with the view of encouraging the roots, 
I think, if the roots are in good condition in a 
well-drained border, there Is no necessity for 
any outside excitement; but a covering, a foot 
thick, of dry leaves and litter, thatched with 
straw, to keep off cold rains, will be beneficial. 
To keep the summer’s warmth in the border is 
all that need be aimed at. It is true that where 
the roots have been in bad ordera warm covering 
outside may be a temporary benefit, but there is 
a danger in its use. 

Pot Vines.— It is a common practice, in oven 
large establishments, to take the early crop of 
Grapes from pots, as it saves the permanent 
Vines. Pot Vines, of sufficient strength for 
forcing, may be obtained in a very few months 
where there is a light house, and plenty of 
warmth and moisture to push on the grow th 
early in summer, and give time for ripening tike 
wood; this ripening prooess needs warmth as 
well as ventilation, and this remark refers to 
Vines at all seasons. 

On 7 :;i i ?iI Iren 
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Planting fruit trees.— This Work may 
begin in real earnest now. The wood of fruit 
trees is this year thoroughly ripe; the dry, 
sunny antumn has been exceedingly favourable 
for fruit trees, and will make this a good season 
for planting, and the sooner the work is set 
about the better, whilst the soil works cleanly. 
None but good, healthy trees should be planted. 
Occasionally, a stunted specimen may improve 
and turn out well, but in tree-planting it is best 
to select only the yomng and the thriving. Do 
not use manure for stone fruits, except as a 
mulch after planting. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Winter salads.— Endive and Lettuce will 
form the basis of all salads. The former should 
now be in prime condition, and Lettuces also 
should be good and plentiful. The two evils to 
guard against now are damp and frost. The 
Brown Cos is the hardiest ana best for winter ; 
next comes Hicks’ Hardy White Cos. Full 
grown Lettuces in the open air should be 
covered with dry Fern or leaves on the 
approach of frost; dry coverings absorb the 
damp, and exclude the frost at the same time. 
There should always l>e a part of the stock of 
Lettuces sheltered by frames, or glazed lights 
may be placed over them temporarily. Endive 
is of little use unless it is well blanched. Plants 
lifted when dry, their leaves drawn up with a 
bit of matting, and placed in the Mushroom 
house, will be fit for use in a few days. They 
should be lifted as required—a week’s supply at 
a time. If a frame be filled with Tom Thumb 
Cabbage Lettuces they will come in very useful 
after Christmas. If a bed were sown about the 
second week in September, and the plants 
thinned out to 5 inches apart, and a frame 
placed over them, they will be found useful 
early in the new year, when good Lettuees are 
scarce. Movable frames are cheap. Everybody 
should possess one or more of these for protect¬ 
ing tender vegetables, or hastening Asparagus 
in spring, and for other purposes. Mustard 
and Cress should be sown, as required, indoors 
now. Celery, young Onions, and other flavour¬ 
ing plants, should be plentiful. A stock of 
Tarragon and Chervil should be placed under 
cover now. A few pots of the former should 
be ready to place in heat when required. 
Dandelion and Chicory roots may be started in 
the Mushroom-house, as required. 

Winter Cucumbers. —-Seeds sown now will, 
under ordinary circumstances, be ready to plant 
out as strong plants about Christmas, and will, 
in a suitable house, produce Cucumbers early in 
March. Cucumbers in bearing, if they are in¬ 
tended to grow through the winter, must be 
carefully managed now to keep up their stamina. 
Only a moderate crop of fruit should be taken, 
and all pruning should be done with the finger 
and thumb. The knife makes a large wound, 
and tends to exhaustion. Keep the soil healthily 
moist, especially the bottom of the bed next 
the pipes. The night temperature need not 
exceed 65 degs. Do everything possible to 
maintain vigour, as it will be required before 
the short days are over, or, rather, when the 
turning-point comes, as that is usually the try¬ 
ing season with plants that have passed through 
the winter. 

Protecting materials.— These should be in 
readiness for anything that may require shelter 
when the frost comes. Dry Fern, Rushes, or 
Reeds, dry Moss and leaves—all are valuable. 

Trenching and digging. —All vacant plots 
of land should be turned up roughly, as time 
and opportunity permit. Heavy clay land may 
be much improved by having a portion of the 
day burned to mix with the surface soil. Cut¬ 
tings of trees and shrubs, old condemned fruit 
trees, &c., may be advantageously utilised for 
this work. E. Hobday. 


Laburnum, and Sycamore, will succeed almost 
anywhere; and among shrubs, the Euony- 
mus, Aucuba, Privet, Rhododendron, Ribes, 
Weigela, Hawthorn, Cistus, Forsythia, Sumach, 
and Hybrid Holly, will be found among the 
most useful. A correspondent in a contem¬ 
porary recently brought out a perfect tirade 
against the use of evergreens in town gardens, 
stating that they never throve, never looked 
other than unsightly, and even went so far as to 
describe an innocent Aucuba as a perfect Vesu¬ 
vius (or Etna, I forget which) of “blaoks,” 
scattering death and destruction all around. 
This, on the face of it, is nonsense, for no more 
soot can possibly fall upon a shrub of any kind 
than would be deposited upon the same space 
were it unoccupied, and certainly, no plant 
gives off soot or “blacks ’ of any kina, so 
far as I am aware. As to thriving, no plant, 
evergreen, deciduous, perennial, or anything 
else, sucoeeds better than, or so well as, the 
Euenymus and Aucuba in town air. These will 
grow, and almost flourish, indeed, where hardly 
any other plant of a shrubby nature can exist; 
and, if they present a dingy appearance, it is 
simply because their leaves are not cleansed 
often enough. The frequent use of the garden- 
engine, or of a coarse-rosed watering-pot, makes 
a vast difference in both the appearance and 
health of evergreen shrubs, and in small gardens, 
where only a few are grown, and these of small 
size, and in conspicuous positions, it is really 
not much trouble to go over the glossy leaves— 
or the more prominent ones, at least—with a 
sponge now and again, when a good shower 
afterwards will leave the foliage as fresh and 
bright as that of country-grown plants. I 
would never recommend the planting of 
Conifers in any smoky localities, for even 
the best of these present anything but an 
ornamental appearance after a year or two of a 
confined and impure atmosphere. Even in 
the case of suburban gardens—unless the situs 
tion be high, or airy, and open, and the soil 
suitable—but few of this class of tree—and 
these of the most vigorous nature—will be 
found to succeed to any extent. A garden 
entirely planted, or surrounded, with ever¬ 
greens, is eminently undesirable; but an indi 
vidual Aucuba, Holly, or the like, here and 
there, or as a solitary specimen, if kept fairly 
clean and iu good health, is a decided relief to 
the bare and desolate appearance of the average 
town garden during the winter season. It will 
be found that the hybrid and Laurel-leaved 
varieties of Holly are both more ornamental 
and more vigorous than the common and 
variegated types. 

Chrysanthemums are now in full beauty, 
and, if they have been well-cared for, make a 
grand display. All that are in flower, or even 
showing colour, are, of course, under protection 
of some kind ; but late examples still in bud 
may, if desired, be retarded considerably by 
being kept in the open air as long as the weather 
permits, and, if possible, in a position screened 
from what Bunshine they would otherwise 
reoeive. B. C. R. 


drooping Willow, which Is very pretty. Shrubs, 
also, do very well, if there is room, for they soon 
outgrow the space allotted to them. I can re¬ 
commend Aucuba, Euonymus, Holly, Box, and 
Berberis, though the last does not bear froet so 
well as the others. Both trees and shrubs 
should be well planted in good soil, as I find 
town gardens require more manure and atten¬ 
tion than those in good fresh air.—M. A. B. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Trees and shrubs for towns. —In the 
outer suburbs of London, or in the less smoky 
districts of any large town, this month, with 
the early part of the following, is the best time 
for planting all kinds of hardy and evergreen 
shrubs, deciduous trees, Ac. But wherever the 
atmosphere is very smoky, spring planting will 
be found most successful ana satisfactory. Of 
trees, the Plane, Lime, Mulberry, Arbutus, 
Ailantus, Populus (Poplar) dilatata, monolifera, 
and balsamifera, Catplpa, Horse Chestnut, 
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TREES AND SHRUB& 

Hibiscus syriaous (Althaea flru 
tex). —I should like to call the attention of 
“ S. E., Heaton,” who, on p. 429, asks for infor¬ 
mation respecting trees for small gardens in 
smoky towns, to the Shrubby Mallow (Althaea 
frutex), a note concerning which appears in the 
same column as his query. I am living in the 
upper part of Kentish Town, and have a tree 
in my garden close to the house, and the descrip- 
given by “M. Busk” would be applicable to 
my tree. I can hardly understand how it has 
happened that so charming a shrub should 
have been so much neglected.—0. J. L. 

Trees for small gardens in smoky 
places. —“S. E. Heaton” wishes to know what 
trees succeed best in smoky places. I expect 
Clapham is more smoky than Tottenham, but 
here I have found that May or Thorn, Weep 
ing Birch, Laburnum, and Beech do very well . 
Black Poplar and Plane, also, but they want a 
good deal of space, and cannot be placed too 
near a dwelling. Limes, also, do well, and are 
beautiful in the spring, but lose their leaves 
early. The old-fashioned False Acaoia (Robinia 
Pseud-Aoaoia) grows too large, but the small 
ones do well. Also, I have a narrow-leaved, 


HOUSB&WINDOW GARDENING*. 

Shrubs and other plants for win¬ 
dow-boxes. —I find dwarf shrubs the most 
useful of any things I have yet tried as plants 
for window-boxes. Plants placed in these are 
much subject to oold draughts of wind, so that, 
on the sea coast, these little shrubs are used, 
even in summer, in preference to flowering 
plants, and, if a good selection is made, the loss 
of flowers is hardly noticed, plants ef varie¬ 
gated foliage making very effective combinations. 
The most popular plants in this locality are 
Euonymus j&ponicus, in several varieties— 
golden-leaf, saver-leaf, and plain green are 
all largely used, for they are of such excellent 
habit of growth as to be the perfection of 
window plants, and in confined root space they 
are far more effective than when planted out In 
rich root-runs, as luxuriant growth is cheoked, 
the habit is more dense and compact, and the 
variegation brighter ; Aucuba japonica, and its 
several varieties, which look so well loaded 
with berries; Berberis Aquifolia, with its 
purple berries, and large tufts of yellow flowers 
in spring ; and Box, both plain leaf and varie¬ 
gated (able to defy all weathers). Then there 
are many Conifers which are really beautiful in 
the infant state—Cupressus of many kinds. 
Junipers, Retinosporas, and the beautiful 
Cryptomeria elegans, which turns such a 
rich colour in winter. Then, for trailing 
ov er the edges of the boxes, or for coveriog wire 
or ironwork screens, the various kinds of Ivies 
are very beautiful, and perfectly hardy, and 
they are at their best during winter, some of 
the variegated kinds, like the golden-blotched, 
being especially striking during the dark days. 
Or, if variety is needed, the Vincas, or Peri¬ 
winkles, are most beautiful trailers. Of hardy 
plants for window-boxes, to associate with 
shrubs, I may mention Wallflowers as excellent. 
They should be dwarf, atocky, spring-sown 
plants that have been grown in an open sunny 
position, to keep them dwarf, and they will 
now bo full of flower-buds ; the blood-red and 
golden-yellow are the best. Polyanthuses, Myo- 
sotia, and several of the plants employed in 
spring bedding, such as Silene pendula, Daisies, 
Alyssums, &c., may be employed to add variety, 
if many boxes have to be hlled ; and for carpet¬ 
ing the soil I do not think any plant can equal 
the Stonecrops. Bulbs of many kinds may be 
most advantageously employed, as they form 
brilliant bits of colour amongst the foliage of 
the shrubs. Good soil is indispensable to 
support a healthy growth ; and careful watering 
is very necessary, for, even in winter, the 
water-pot must not be entirely put away, as 
tiie rain that falls on the plants in windows is 
not enough to keep the soil moist; and as spring 
advances, and root-action becomes active, a good 
deal of water is necessary to keep the plants 
healthy, as evaporation is much more rapid in 
elevated positions than on the ground level. 
Window gardening in towns has, of late, made 
rapid progress, for the love of flowers and 
foliage seems to increase with the difficulties 
that attend their cultivation, and when gardens 
are small the windows are freely utilised.— 
J. Groom, Hants. 

18191.— Plants for oold porch.— The 
position is certainly very unfavourable for 
plants generally, but why not try Ferns, which 
would be quite at home there ? You may grow 
the hardy Kinds in pots, but if you could man¬ 
age to plant them out they would, of course, do 
better. Such kinds as Scolopendrium vulgare 
crispum, Lastrea Filix-mas cristata, Polypocuum 
vulgare cambricum, the Lady Fern, and others, 
keep their foliage through the winter in a shel¬ 
tered position. Periwinkles would do; the 
golden variegated kind is handsome, and varie¬ 
gated Ivies, of which there are many kinds, like 
just such a damp, sunless place muoh better 
than a position in the sun.— J, 0. B, 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Thb Bird's-eye Primrose. 

This very pretty native Primrose (P. farinosa) 
is found in the high mountain parts of Britain, 
particularly in elevated districts in Yorkshire. 
It is not a difficult plant to grow; it likes plenty 
of moisture and an open, sunny position. The 
best plants that we have seen of it were growing 
near a little garden stream, which kept its roots 
continually moist. Our illustration is from a 
photograph sent us by the Rev. H. E. Fox, of 
Durham, who says : “ The Bird’s-eye Primrose 
is common in boggy places on many of our 
northern moors. These plants were brought, 
last spring, from the Black Halls, on the 
Durham coast, and grown on a wet rockery in a 
garden in this city, where, notwithstanding the 
smoke of houses and collieries, it has flowered 
beautifully, and promises to do equally well i 
next year. Growing beside it was P. scotica, ' 
which seems more sensitive to its change of 
locality. P. rosea also flourishes in the same 
moist spot, which is supplied with water by a 
small spring, which oozes from a bank and 
trickles over stones.” 

Heating greenhouse. — I have just 
ereoted a greenhouse, 12 feet by 6 feet, which I 
intended to have heated by building a brick flue 
round two sides of it; but now, 
from its position, I am told that 
a chimney would be a nuisance 
to my neighbours, and that, there¬ 
fore, if I caused a smoke, it would 
be protested against. I have 
been told that there are stoves 
sold for burning oil, which would 
be sufficient to heat my house; 
but before trying it, I should like 
to know if an oil-stove would 
prove injurious to my plants, and, 
if not, what sort of stove and oil 
should be used?— Annie O’Brien. 

# * # A fair sized oil stove would 
oertainly suffice to exclude frost 
from a house of the dimen¬ 
sions given, and would, there¬ 
fore, enable most greenhouse 
plants to be preserved through 
the winter ; but, in my opinion, 
even the best constructed of these 
stoves give out fumes which are 
by no means beneficial to plant 
life, so that no healthy progress, 
or production of bloom, could be 
expected. There are several 
small and cheap hot-water appa¬ 
ratuses now to be obtained, with 
stoves for burning coke, on the 
slow-combustion principle, and 
as these give off no smoke what¬ 
ever, except for a short time 
when the fire is lit, they could 
hardly be objected to. If the 
greenhouse is near the dwelling, 
could not the smoke-pipe be The 

carried up to the roof, or taken 
into one of the house flues ? In all cases, hot- 
water pipes afford the best results, and it is 
worth while going to a little extra trouble or 
expense to obtain them. Failing this, I should 
recommend a terra cotta stove, or one of that 
class ; but if oil must be resorted to, I think 
Rippingille’s, or Hooper’s, would suit, and only 
the finest paraffin oil should be burnt.—B. C. R 

Garden allotments.— An experiment is 
being tried at Langford, one mile from Glou¬ 
cester, by which a piece of ground is being let 
out in garden allotments to working men. The 
field contains about seven acres, and the tenants 
are charged 7d. a lug for it; the landlords pay 
rates and taxes. The object of the scheme, 
which is promoted by the vicar of the parish 
and three other gentlemen, is to afford industrious 
workingmen an opportunity of providing garden 
produce for their families, and perhaps adding 
something to their incomes. Nearly all the land 
has been let, some tenants taking 30 or 40 lugs, 
but the majority only 20. No man is permitted 
to take more than he is able to cultivate in his 
spare time. The tenancy is yearly, but may 
cease on three months’ notice teing given. 

18204. — Chrysanthemums. — The colours are: 
Angelina, amber, shaded orange; Beauty, peach; Mr 
Brunlees, Indian-red ; Mr. Bunn, yellow ; Queen of Eng¬ 
land, blush ; Golden Queen, light-yellow, slightly tinted; 
Golden Empress of India, light golden-yellow; Madame 
G. Audiguier, deep-mauve; Brilliant, crimson-scarlet; 
Bob, dark crimson-browji.—W. N. 
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FRUIT. American blight.— In some parts of the 

kingdom the American blight, as it Is commonly 
called, a kind of woolly aphis, is a great pest In 
American Blackberries. —Some months Apple orchards. It is easily distinguished by 
ago I asked you to elicit information as the white woolly substance with which the 
to the growth of American Blackberries in aphides cover themselves being thickly spread 
this country. I have been much pleased along the branches, and especially around the 
and instructed by the correspondence which knots and spurs that shelter it from the rain ; 
has been sent to you on the subject, and for, like the mealy-bug indoors, the insect fixes 
now I will give you my experience. I itself on the side of the branch that is best 
planted, in the autumn of 1884, two plants screened from the rain or action of the syringe 
of each of Snyder, American, Lawton, Phila- or garden-engine. In this locality, where 
delphia, and Newman Thornley. I fixed iron-! powerful gales from the west, with heavy rains, 
bar arches, at intervals of about 4 feet each, are more frequent than from any other quarter, 
along a path running east and west, and placed the branches are quite clean on that side ; but 
a plant against the south end of each arch. The the east side is thickly covered with them, so 
arches were about 10 feet high. The Black- that it is quite possible that cold water alone, 
berries grew very slowly during the hot, dry applied with force, would, if persisted in, soon 
summer of 1883, and neither fruited nor bloomed, make a clearance of these troublesome pests, 
but have grown with the greatest luxuriance The American blight takes shelter in the soil 
in 1886, throwing up shoots from the roots as under the trees in winter, and a friend of 
thick as my finger and 10 feet to 12 ftet high, mine, in a locality much iofested with this pest, 
They came into bloom in June, and fruit d a first resolved to try the effect of a good dressing of 
crop in August, and bloomed then again, and lime, soot, and sulphur spread under the trees 
are now (14th October) in fruit from the second in winter; his trees are now quite clean, 
blooms. In the autumn of 1885, I planted in a while hia neighbours, who have gone on dressing 
like position Wilson Junior and Parsley-leaved the tops of their trees, are by no means clear of 
—three of the latter, four of the former. The the pests. Anyone with small garden-trees or 
Parsley-leaved have some canes 15feetloDg, the bushes affected with this scourge might greatly 

help to annihilate it by taking 
the soil off durmg winter down 
to the roots, wheeling it away, 
and replacing with fresh soil from 
the open quarters. They would 
thus perform a double work, for 
the trees are greatly benefited 
by applications of fresh soil, 
even if it is not of better quality 
than that in which they are 
planted.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

18277.— Wires for train¬ 
ing 1 Vines. —I should be very 
sorry if my wires for training 
Vines were only 10 inches from 
the glass. In one house in which 
Alicante and Lady Downes are 
growing, the wires are 14 inches 
from tne glass, and I find this 
rather difficult to manage in hot 
weather. My main crop is grown 
with wires 16 inches from glass. 
This is a very medium distance, 
and is to be recommended for 

g eneral purposes; but were I 
aving a new house, I should try 
a farther distance still—say, 18 
inches or 20 inches. The smaller 
the house the farther Bhould the 
training-wires be from glass, on 
account of sudden changes of 
temperature. The foliage should 
not tonch the glass. If it does 
so, it will get burnt in summer ; 
and now, if either shoots or 
v _ . . . leaves press against glass, the 

Bird e-eve Pnm.oee (PrtmuU f.rlno»). From . photogreph. G rapes may not keep, on account 

of the moisture gathering. A free 
growth of this year, and they produced a few current of air must always pass between glass 
blooms, and are now in ripe fruit. The Wilson and foliage if the Vine foliage is to be kept 
Junior has grown moderately, but not fruited. | in a healthy condition.— Stephen Castle, 
Of those planted in 1884, Lawton and Snyder i I Vest Lynn. 

seem very much superior sorts to the American, 18353. — Apple “Nanny.” — Dr. Hogg 
Philadelphia, and Newman Thornley. The three places this amongst the best dessert Apples for 
latter do not seem to be worth growing. None October. He says it is “ of excellent quality, 
of my fruit seems to be as large as the published and, when in perfection, a first-rate fruit,” but 
portraits which are advertised for our informa- it “ soon becomes mealy.” It is of medium size, 
tion ; but I must admit that they are as black <( The tree attains the middle size, and is a good 
as they are painted. There can be no doubt liearer, much more so than the Ribaton Pippin, 
that we can grow this fruit in England, and that to which the fruit bears some resemblance in 
it will ripen, I think, quite two months before flavour.” The Ribston Pippin, however .possesses 
our English Blackberries. Our native brambles | the merit of not becoming mealy. In flavour it 
come into bloom here, in Norfolk, about the end is unequalled. It is a sad thing (for posterity) 
of July or beginning of August, while the that it is not more extensively planted.— 
American ones bloom in good time in June. I Ockford. 



Bird’s-eye Primrose (Primula farinosa). From a photograph. 


send to-day a box with, at the top, leaves and 
sprays of fruit of Parsley-leaved, and, beneath, 


-This is a good dessert Apple, in season now. It 

has some resemblance to the Ribeton Pippin, but the tree 
is more prolific. It is grown in Sussex and Hampshire. Any 


. - , r r r t a. .. e la mure pronuc. u ii Brown in ouwex uiu nauiuauirc. nuj 

leaves and sprays of fruit of Lawton, the fruit i tt »ge dealer in fruit trees would know where to obtain it 
of the latter being from the second crop of if he did not have it in stock. Correspondents would not 
blossom.—W., Norfolk. *% The specimens expect us to recommend dealers—J. D. E. 

sent seem to us to be excellent , though not quite so - 

big as some that ice noticed in America ; the Flower show at the Corn Exchange.—In aid 
>KooU bear pronely. The idea is gradually SrSaKlT' * ?hry “““- 
lahng possession of our minds that ,t w,U be igm -cieanlng tiles of ffreenhouse.-Tb. nr 
better for us to improve the valuable forms of our to clean floor tiles (that is, tiles that are not glased or 
common Blackberries — that is, if these famous enamelled) Is by scrubbing them with a solution of half 
American kinds do not prove so fertile , so large , »“lphurio acid and water, and then well 

, .. jBjm ■ ’ clean water. Glared and enamelled tales should be cleaned 

and «o well-flavoured as they are in their own with a cloth and turpentine only, and not with any Had 
country. — Ed. of add.— Tils, Manchester, 
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BULBS FOR OOBHBSPOBDBMrra 


Qsiesttong. Q uartet and answers are Inserted in 1 
GABinnrara frm of charge if correspondent* follow the rede* 
here laid down ft* their guidance. AU oommunioation* 
for insertion Mould be clearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addreseed to the Editor of Gar- 
nane, $7, Southampton*^^ Covent-garden, London . 
Letters on burtncse should be eent to the Pububhsk. The 
newne and address tf the sender are required in addition to 
any deeignation he may detire to be need in the paper. 
When more than one query it tent, each ehould be on a 
aaparate pieee ef paper, unanswered quartet thould be 
repeated. Correspondents ehould bear t» mind that at 
QAitDurare hat to be tent to prut tome time in advanoe of 
date, they oannot alttaye be replied to in the ittue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of tuck at oannot 
well be classified, will bcfound in the different department) 
ehould alwayt bear the number and title placed againet the 
query replied to, and our readert wiU greatly oblige ueby 
advising, to Jar at their knowledge and observations 
permit, the oorretpcndents who teek assistance. Condition*, 
edit and meant vary to infinitely that teveral antwert 
to the tame question may often be very useful, and thote 
t mho reply would do well to mention the looalitiu in which 
their experience it gained. Corretpondentt who refer to 
aerUdu inserted in C ardhtos thould mention the number 
im which they appeared. 


18425. —Exhibition Carnations and Plooteee. 
—Will some exhibitor kindly give me the names of adosen 
of the beet exhibition sorts of Carnations and Plooteee ?— 
Amathur, Scarborough. 

18426.—Flowers for cutting.— Would some reader 
oblige me by telling me as fully as possible what iowere I 
can Dest ana most cheaply grow for cutting, from October 
to June, without glase, in a rather cold spot In the midland 
oountiee ?—Woodbcbh. 

18427.—Drying Pampas Grass.—“ R. P. W." 
would be muon obliged If some reader would kindly in¬ 
form her as to the beet method of drying Pampas Grass. 

18428.-Goat-keeplng.-WiU “ Ouidi," who, on p. 746 
(Vol. VII.), mentions a book on the advantages of goat¬ 
keeping, oblige me by stating where it is published?— 
lanoRAMUB, Haim. 

18428 — Slime on gravel drive.— What can be done 
to prevent the growth of a greeny kind of slime appearing 
on the gravel drive in front of the house ? It was newly 
laid and well bound in spring, and the slime develops 
faster in wet weather.— North Hants. 

18480.—Willow Blips,— Would any readers kindly in¬ 
form me what is the beet time for setting Willow slips? 
At what stage of growth should they be out, so as to have 
them peel freely, and how long after should they remain 
before cutting when they are to retain the bark ?—W. F. 

18481.— Strawberries for day soil.—will some 
reader kindly inform me what are the four best kinds of 
Strawberries for a day soil, south aspect, and screened 
from tits north and east ? I want such kinds as oan be 
readily obtained at a moderate prioe.—F. G. S., Upper 
Norwood. 


18482.—Separating hot-water pipe lengths.— 
I have several lengths of 4-inch hot-water pipes put to¬ 
gether with india-rubber rings. I want to remove them to 
another house. Oan any reader inform me how to separate 
them? They have been put together about four years. 
They are socket pipes, and only rings are used.—D. W. 

18438.—Cherries, Pears, and Plums for Soot- 
land.—Would some Scottish experts kindly give me the 
names of the three best late Cherries, and early Pears, and 
Plums suitable for a garden on Loch Long side ? The soil 
is very open and graveUy. WiU pits, dug, and filled with 
road scrapings, prove a satisfactory bottom on which to 
plant the trees ? - Loch Long. 

18434 — Pterls serrulata.— I have in a room, which 
is sometimes, but not often, lighted with gas, a Pterls 
serrulata. It is in good health, and practically takes care 
of itself, a little watering occaaionaUy being all the atten¬ 
tion it gets. WU1 some reader kindly tell me how this 
Fern is propagated, if it should be repotted at any time, 
and give me any other information respecting it?— 
E. HE. 

18486.—Making lawn. — I should be glad to receive 
from readers a few practical hints as to the proper and 
neoessary routine requisite for the suooeesf ul making of a 
good lawn from Grass seed. The rise is to be 50 feet by 
16 feet. The ground is fairly good (excellent for weeds!), 
but it is rather stony. It has recently been trenched in, 
and a few Cabbage plants put in to dear the ground. AU 
Information will be gratefully aocepted by— Httavtllb. 
Old Rent-road , S.B. 

18486.— The best Winter Pears.— What are the best 
varieties of winter Pears which oan be grown a« standards 
in the south of England? What first-rate kinds oan be 
grown as pyramids or dwarf trees, which cannot be grown 
as standards ? What are the best kinds for walls ? I should 
be much obliged if some reader who has tried many sorts 
would give me the benefit of his experience. The word 
"best" is not intended to refer to else nor to appearanoe, 
but to taste.—R. 8. 


18437. — Golden-yellow Chrysanthemums.— 
"0. Herbert" wUl feel obliged if a Chrysanthemum- 
grower will tell him the name of a bright golden-yellow 
Japanese kind that does not grow very tall. He has 
Agrfments de la Nature and L’or de France; but they are 
so very tall that he oan scaroely house them. They were 
stopped several times, but still they grow. Tnere are, 
perhaps, some as bright as the first, but dwarf, and he 
would be glad to know names. 


18433.— Hints on Raspberry culture.— Would 
any of your readers kindly inform me if Raspberry oanee 
should be allowed to overhang so much that their 
branches touch the ground ? What is the best way to give 
them a tidy appearanoe? also, should the dead canes be 
pulled up or cut off, and what is the best time of year to do 
same? Should the youog shoots coming up from the root, 
•boat 2 feet or 8 feet from the stem, be allowed to grow— 
do therein jure the bush itself ?— Httavills, Old Kent- 

***' Digitized by CjGOQIC 


18480.—Dwarf' shrubs for a grave.—Win any 
gardening friends kindly suggest four varieties of small 
hardy shrubs for pleating in an enclosed grave space 
in a cemetery ? The cemetery authorities will not 
allow any shrubs to grow more than 2 feet high. I should 
like something uncommon and pretty.—Essex Ahatrur. 

18440.—Marie Louise and Winter Nells Pears 
as standards.— I should be grateful if any reader of 
Gakdhhwo would give his experience of growing these 
Pears as standards. Writers of books, I find, are not 
agreed as to whether they can be suooeesfully grown in 
this way, and I should prefer to rely on the experience of 
an amateur.—R. 8. 

18441.— Failure with Trltomaa— Can anyone help 
me to prevent my Tritomas rotting at the root in a, to me, 
unaccountable way during the summer ? My garden is 
i situated on the olay of the north of London, but I have 
tried to the best of my experienoe to obviate the dis¬ 
advantages of soiL The varieties that are most trouble¬ 
some are T. grandis, T. glauceeoens, and T. nobllia. I have 
tried planting in almost pure sand at the top of a bank, 
but still they rot, and in the month of July, too. T. Uvaria 
does well everywhere in my garden.—V. C. 


18442.—Mushrooms In cellar.— Can any readers 
tell me if it would be practicable to grow Mushrooms in a 
drying cellar of a wood-yard ? The oellar is quite dark, 
and rather does, and the heat is about 80 degs. It is 
heated by the boiler whioh works the engine.— Mushroom. 
,% We have teen excellent Mushrooms grown in cellars of 
various kinds, and alto in coach-houses and stables; but, 
generally, in thote heated only by the fermenting material. 
Still . we do not think the temperature too high, and you 
ou^it to try. Take care that the manure it well tempered. 


18448.— Onions damping Oft—Can any reader 
suggest a reason why my Onions are damping olose to the 
eye, and are thus spoilt altogether ? They were pulled up 
when they were quite ripe, and there was a fine sun to dry 
them ; they were taken inside as dry as possible—in fact, 
from the time when they were pulled up until they were 
taken inside, there was not a drop of rain, and the seed 
wae a very good selection. I had the White 8panlsh and 
I Golden Globe. They were put ou a new dry floor, well 
1 spread out thinly, and plenty of air.—T. M. L. P., 
Guernsey. 

18444.— Pampas Grass.— Will some readers kindly 
Inform me what to do with my plants of Pampas Grass ? 
They are large, healthy 15-year old plants; but of late they 
have failed to mature their plumes, owing to starting late 
in the season. Three years ago the same plants produced 
a profusion of fine plumes. Can it be from poverty or 
age ? The only treatment received has been a covering of 
ashes in winter to protect the roots from frost— F. N. O., 
Lancaster. ,*» This is a question in which many readers 
will be interested, and toe have no doubt that “ If. N. O.” 
will receive the assistance that he asks for.— Ed. 

18445.— Long-legged spiders.— What are those 
very long-legged sfrtders with very email bodies called, 
ana do they eat young plants ? I have some small plants 
of 8aponaria pricked out in a box ; this Is placed 1 foot or 
more from the ground, and yet they get eaten off by some¬ 
thing, and I find several of these spiders lurking about the 
box.—W. C. R. ,*» The " long-legged spiders,’’ often 
called Harvestmen, or Harvest Spiders, are not true 
spiders, but are more nearly related to Scorpions ; they 
belong to the genus Phalangus. They are supposed to be 
entirely carnivorous, and I never heard of them attack¬ 
ing plants. Examine your plants in the evening with a 
light, and you will probably find the offenders.—Q. S. 8. 

18448 — Barbarossa Grape.— I am anxious to have 
the opinion cf some good Grape-grower respecting a 
Barbarossa Vine In one of the vineries that are under my 
care. I made a new border 22 years ago, and planted the 
Vines. During that time all have done well, except the 
Barbarossa, whioh shows only from six to nine bunohee, 
while the Vine ought to carry 25 bunches. The Vines are 
planted outside, and they are trained on the spur system. 
When the crop is over, I shorten all laterals half-way back, 
and give a little fire-heat, with plenty of air, to ripen the 
wood well. The Barbarosea Vine is in perfect health. I 
consider the quality of the bearing wood a good medium. 
The bunches that it bears are very good, and the berries 
also. If I am advised to examine the roots, I do not see 
my way dear, as it is planted in the middle of the house, 
and the examination would interfere with Vines right and 
left of it If any good Grape-grower will assist me I shall 
feel grateful.—J. W., Bridgwater. 

18447.—Mushroom growing.—I have over 1,800 
superficial feet of dry oellarage under my house. It is not 
intended for storage, ae it is not 5 feet high, being only 
put there to keep the house dry. The oellars are celled 
like an ordinary room, with the intention, I presume, of 
keeping away draughts from the rooms overhead. There 
is no light in the oellars, save what little oomes through 
the ventilators at ground level. I propose to utilise some 
of the spsoe for growing Mushrooms. WiU Mr. Hobday, 
or any other practical reader, tell me if the beds would 
injure the timbers over them, seeing that they have a good 
ooating of plaster to save them ? 1 know the ammonlacal 

vapour is very penetrating; but would much arise from a 
Mushroom bed, and would it injure timber ? The timbers 
of a loft over a stable do not rot nearly as quickly as those 
over a cow-house, although the proportion of ammonia is 
greatly in exoeee in the former. As the house is my own, 
T should like an opinion before acting ; but it seems a pity 
to lose so muoh spaoe that might otherwise be utilised.— 
Ultonia. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

18448.—Propagating Aucubas (Sunnytide). — 
Ton can propagate these by cuttings either in spring or 
autumn. 

18449. —Destroying moles in gardens (K. 8mUh\ 
—They must be trapped. See reply to query 18867 in this 
week’s number. 

18450.—Manure for Chrysanthemums (Depen¬ 
dent).—You oan give the plants sulphate of ammooia 
with advantage. 


1840L— Carpet bedding diagrams (ConsaOtort*). 
—The designs that you referred to were published in the 
number for May 15th. 

18452.— Cactus Dahlias degenerating (A. 0.).— 
We do not know of any dase in whioh Cactus Dahlias have 
“ bred back ” to ordinary Dahlias. 


18453,—Plante trained on galvanised wire (A. 
Johnson ).—GalVanised wire, if given a good coat of paint 
will not injure the plants trained to it 


18454.— The Sultan’s Balsam (Pernio -Do not 
out it down ; let it alone. Impatiens Sultani is a peren¬ 
nial, and will certainly live through the winter. 


18455.— Lime on Fern roots (B. B. B.).— No; the 
application of a little lime to kill slugs, ho., will not injurs 
the Fern roots. Do not put on a large quantity. 


18466.— Lobbe’ Nasturtium (Ignoramus).—It you 
■owed seed of this now, you would get bloom in spring. 
You oan sow nothing now that will bloom before spring. 

18457.— Estimating contents of a hayrick 
(Enquirer).—In Farm and Home of August 18ih, 1886, 
you will find directions how to estimate contents of a hay 
rick. 


18458 — Mareohal Nlel Rose not blooming (F. 
Barker).—Do not prune the Roee; but wait and see what 
the spring will bring forth. You will probably have bloom 
then. 


18459.— India-rubber plant (0. L .).—This is an ex¬ 
cellent room plant, and its culture presents no exceptional 
difficulties. It requires a good supply of water, ana grows 
well in good flbroue loam. 


18460.- Large Sunflowers (B. B. R.).— it is not 
unusual to find Sunflowers 10 feet high or more. Flowers 
17 inches or 18 inches across are certainly larger 
those produced on most plants. 

18461.— Aspidistra lurlda vaziegata (Vcmia). 
—This Is sometimes found to be a slow grower, and, there¬ 
fore, it is not surprising that yours has made only three 
leaves in 18 months. It should be kept moist 
18462.— Destruction of hardy Ferns (H. B. B., 
StockwellJ .—It is impossible for us to say, without examin¬ 
ation, what ineeote have devoured your Feme. Cannot 
you watch for and fin d out the depredators ? 

18463 —Buds dropping off Camellias (R. L.h— 
In Gardrnuto for August 28th there is an artiole bn 
Camellias, and the question of bud-dropping is fully dealt 
with. We oannot do better than refer you to this. 

18464. — Artificial manures for * Cyclamen 
(F. Q. P.\ -The concentrated manure* will not kill your 
Cyclamen, if applied in small doses. These manures are 
very powerful, and should never be given in quantity. 


18465.— Treatment of Oaotus (C .).—What Cactus 
do you refer to ? There are many kinds, and it is im¬ 
possible to give a general answer that will be applicable to 
ail. You do not even say where your plant is growing. 
<518466.— Culture of Currants (Hytavilley —You will 
find hints on the culture of Ourranta and other small 
fruit in the “ Cultural notes for small gardens." Read the 
artiole, and, if you want any further hints, write again. 

18467.— Bulbs for town garden (A. Boyle).— 
Besides the white Lilies, you oan grow Gladiolus brenoh- 
leyensls, for autumn flowering, ana LUium orooeum. Both 
Polyanthus Narcissus and the blue Iris will do well in 
town gardens. 


18468.—“ William ” Pears (Sweet William ).—The 
Pear known as the William is the same as Wlllism's Bon 
Chretien. If you send us specimens of both your Pears, 
we will tell you their oorreot names. Refer to this query 
when you write. 

18460.—Collection Of Roses (South Torkshireman J. 
—Nearly all the Roees that you mention are good sorts for 
exhibition. The best way to Improve your collection 
would be to note the Roees which are exhibited In your 
district from time to time. 


18470.— Seedling Carnation and Dahlia (A. 
Keeling ).—We cannot tell you whether similar flowers 
have already been named. If you want them compared 
with existing sorts, yon must send to a nursery; but take 
care to send specimens packed so that they may arrive in 
good condition. 

18471.—Sweet-smelllng climber for green¬ 
house (Essex Amateur ).—The beet plant that we know 
for your purpose would be an Indian Daphne, trained as a 
climber. It is perfectly suited for growing in this way, 
and a greenhouse that contains such a plant is a delight- 
ful place to enter in winter. 

18472.— Naming fruits fit. B. BattenX —Certainly 
you may send a second lot of fruit for naming. Wears 
obliged, owing to the quantity of fruit sent us, to limit tbs 
number of specimens named in one issue for each 
inquirer; but there is no other limit We think we "*rn*A 
more than one lot for you last autumn. 

18478. — Ophiogloesum vulgare (Querist). — If 

C f Ophiogloesum is in a pot, as we suppose it is, the 
plan would be to plunge the pot in the open ground, 
in such a situation as would prevent it becoming water¬ 
logged ; but, if you oannot treat it in this manner, keep it 
moderately moist in the house. By no means allow it to 
dry. 

18474.—The blue Plumbago ('Amafeurj.—There is 
no better plant for the back wall of a greenhouse than 
Plumbago capensis. It may be grown up a pillar, also, 
but not on wires. When the pot is full of roots, you may, 
with advantage, stimulate it with manure. It is a tree 
grower, and does well In loamy soil. In GARDmrara, 
January 2nd, you will find an artiole on the propagation 
and treatment of this plant. 

18475.— Wintering Dahlia roots (F. S .).—When 
frost has destroyed the beauty of the plants, out the tops 
down to within 6 inohes of the ground. A week or so 
later, on a dry day, lift the roots carefully, and place them 
in some airy outhouse or shed. When they nave been 
thoroughly ripened and dried, they should be packed 
away in a fairly dry situation till it is time to excite them 
into growth again in spring. Through the winter they 
may be packed in dry sand in a oool room, where frost oan¬ 
not enter, or they may be hung up in a dry, dark oellar, 
on a shelf, stem downwards. The object is to keep them 
dry and oool; hut they must also be kept from frost 
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IMM.—Orsp* Hyactoths Mid Snowflskas to 
pots (Stamfordiensis). — Both these bellig perfectly 
hardy, there is not the slightest need to put them Into the 
greenhouse until you want to force them. To keep them 
from frost, plunge them in ashes, or some similar material, 
and cover over the tope a little ; they may then be fully 
exposed to the weather. 

18477.—Heating 1 greenhouses by oil stoves 
(Beginner and Sarnie). —Heating by oil-lamps is not very 
■ atlsfactory; but, if you exercise great care, use only the 
best oil, and take care to keep the apparatus in good 
order, you may suooeed fairly well. We cannot reoom- 
mend the stoves of any particular maker. You will find 
the question of heating dealt with in articles in GARDixrae 
for December 6th and 12th last. 

18478 —What Is mulching? (Photographer).— 
Mulching is a top-dressing of moist stable Utter, decayed 
leaves, or other material, placed over the roots of trees, 
shrubs, and other plants, for the purpose of preventing 
evaporation, and keeping the soil underneath cool ana 
mout in summer, and also of protecting the roots from 
frost in winter. In Gardbxino, for September 19th, 1885, 
you will find an explanation of most of the terms used in 
gardening. 

18479.—Lily of the Valley In pote (Convallaria). 
—We fear you are too late to do the plants any good. We 
presume you want to gently force the plants, or you would 
not have them in pots, as the Lily of the Valley is quite 
hardy. You cannot strengthen the plants much now. 
When growing in a genial temperature, a little weak 
liquid manure will help them ; but the time for strength¬ 
ening them is during their period of growth—in spring 
and summer. 

18480.— Laying out garden (Trevalgassf— The 
best plan, as we think, tor a garden not more than 30 feet 
wide, is to put a walk round near the walls and hedges. 
The walk should be no wider than is absolutely necessary, 
the object being to let the space so used be that which Is 
the least exposed to the light. Then utUlse the whole of 
the remaining spaoe for any kind of planting you like. 
You might plant the flowers in little 4-ffc. beds, with 
simple cross alleys. It is not well to adopt any elaborate 
design or pattern for such a plot of ground. 

18481. — Using manure-water (A. G.). — Soot- 
watcr is beneficial to plants. It would be well if amateur 

! gardeners would bear in mind that fixed rules for water- 
ng, applying manure-water, &c, are perfectly useless. 
Plants should receive water or a stimulant when they re¬ 
quire it. It is impossible to say how often a plant re¬ 
quires to be seen to in this way. If it is healthy, and if 
tne pot is full of roots, you may give a little stimulating 
manure once or twioe a-week to your Primula. If, how¬ 
ever, the plant does not want manure, its application 
would do no good, and might do harm. 

18482.— English names of plants (J. T. Pickard). 
—There are many thousands of plants, and, unfortunately, 
all of them have not got English names. We regret that 
there is not an English name for eveiy plant, and, no doubt, 
at some time an EngllBh Linnaeus will appear, and give his 
mind to this great question. When an absolutely unknown 
plant oomes from a tropical oountry there is, at present, 
nothing to do but to go on with the Latin name, the only 
one it has If it becomes very popular, or is very striking, it 
some day gets an English name. We ourselves have given 
English, and we do not think unfitting, names to several 
plants; but the tropical stove plants not being so com¬ 
monly grown, there is a greater deficiency of English names 
among them than among any other class of plants. 


soU 


18483.— Water boiling over In cistern.— in the 
first plaoe, the water should never be allowed to boil. If 
this occurs frequently, the fire is too strong for the length 
of piping to be heated, and a temperature of over 200 degs. 
in the pipes is, to some extent, injurious to the occupants 
of the nouse. Water always swells while being heated, 
and this often causes a gentle overflow from the cistern ; 
but, in your case, there is evidently an inequality, and, 
consequently, a lodgment of steam somewhere in the flow- 
pipe, which is the cause of the water being blown out. 
Go over all the pipes with a spirit-level, and set them so 
that any air or steam can pass frsely to the air-pipe.— 
B. C R. 

18484.— Grapes turning red (Rossendene).— The 
replv to query 18330 was correct according to the infor¬ 
mation received. When Black Hamburgh Grapes are 
allowed to hang some time after they are ripe they gradu¬ 
ally lose colour. Shankiog is another thing altogether, 
ana is not caused by the roots getting wet in stormy 
weather. Out-of-door Grapes never shank, with the roots 
exposed to all weathers. Shanking is some mysterious 
disarrangement of the functions of the Vine, which has 
not yet been satisfactorily accounted for. Any sudden 
shock to the system of the Vine might cause shanking— 
such as the borders getting too dry when the Grapes are 
stoning, and the roots being afterwards deluged with 
water. Over-cropping has been accused of causing the 
evil, and one of our best Grape growers has affirmed that 
it is caused by cutting out too much of the growing wood 
at one time.—D. 

18485. — Propagating Japanese Clematises 
(S. C J.—Seedlings of the many varieties of the Japanese 
Clematis are only raised in anticipation of producing new 
kinds, for the method cannot be employed for the propa¬ 
gation of any particular variety, as they do not come true 
from seed, and the chances are that most of the progeny 
will be inferior in beauty to the parent. The garden 
varieties of Clematis are usually grafted on pieces of the 
roots of the Traveller’s Joy (C. Vitalba); but that is at 
best a delicato operation. It is carried out in the spring, 
when the young shoots are long enough to furnish the 
grafts; the root is cleft on the top, and the young 
shoot, which is fashioned at Its base like a wedge, is in¬ 
serted therein. It must be tied gently, but firmly, in 
position, then potted deep enough to cover the point of 
union, and placed In a close propagating case till it com¬ 
mences to grow, when it must bo inured to the air by 
degrees. Cuttings of the young shoots will strike ; but ft 
is by no means easy to increase the plants in this way— 
indeed, no rough and ready method can be employed for 
propagating the Clematises, by far the best mode being to 
graft them. Plants raised either from outting* or graft¬ 
ings will flower the same year; but seedlings will take two 
yean or more before they; bloom.—T. 


18480.— >TomatoM notfruittaff (A. R.).— 
ill of the Vine-border, and the unlimited root-i 


-The rich 
root-run, has 


demoralised the Tomatoes, and they have got ont of hand. 
They would have borne more fruit if they had been in 
large pots or boxes, or in small pots plunged, so that there 
might be some oheck upon vigour.—H. 

18487.—Purple sprouting Broccoli (Tim Book, 
UaneU y>.—As soon as the sprouting Broccoli produces 
sprouts, ths latter should be cut and cooked; but it is 
rather unusual to have them so early in the season as this, 
and they must have been sown very early. However, 
there is nothing for it but to cut and use them as fast as 
the sprouts are produced.—H. 

18488.—Rise In hot-water pipes (Good).— For so 
short-a length of piping as 12 feet a very slight rise will be 
sufficient—eay 1 inoh or 2 Inches; indeed, if there is a 
good rise from the boiler into the pipes, these may be 
placed on a dead level. It is only in long lengths, where 
the temperature at each end might vary considerably, that 
a deoided rise in the pipes is desirable or necessary.— 
B. C. R. 

18489.—Peaches and Nectarines In unheated 
house.— The Peaches ought to succeed in the climate of 
Bristol. Have a wire trellis fixed under the roof, and 
10 or 12 inchee from it, extending from front to back wall. 
Plant trees on front border 15 feet apart. The trees on 
back wall should only be regarded as temporary, as they 
will not do well after the trellis is oovered. The following 
are good varieties: Peaches—Royal George, Barrington, 
Rivers’ Early York, and Kaymaeker’s; Nectarines—Elruge 
and Rivers’ Orange.—H. 

18490.-Mealy bug on Vine (W. s. Smith).— 
The Vine-leaves when they arrived were as dry as tinder, 
but the young bugs on them, when placed under a lens, 
appeared quite lively, it will be an uphill job to get rid 
of the bugs when so numerous, and will take more than 
one season to accomplish; but perseverance will do it. 
As soon as the Vines are pruned, wash them thoroughly 
with a strong solution of Gishurst Oompound, 6 ounces or 
8 ounces to the gallon, rubbing it well into every crevice 
of the bark with a brush, removing at the eame time all 
loose bark, so as to get at their secret haunts. Then wash 
all paint, removing the lights, if possible, as the insects 
sometimes oreep in between the lights and the rafters. 
It would be a good plan to repaiat all wood work, aud 
llmewash every bit of wall surfaoe. Then remove 3 inches 
of the surfaoe soil from the inside borders, at the same 
time washing the stems beneath the surface with the mix¬ 
ture as far as the brush will reach, as very often the bugs 
creep down the stem and fasten round the collar of the 

S lant. Top-dress the border with new soil, and wait 
opefully, but expectantly, till spring. Then, with the 
first gleam of warm sunshine, keep a sharp look-out up 
the Btems of the Vines, as if any bugs are left alive, as 
there probably will bs, the warmth will tempt them to 
walk abroad, and a watchful eye will detect them. Those 
who have once had a bad case to deal with know some¬ 
thing of the trouble and annoyance that these insects 
cause, but they oan be cleared away if the work is 
persevered in.—H. 

18491.— Lillum auratum bulbs after flowering 
(J. G. D., Perry Bar).—We presume that your plants of 
Lilitun auratum are in pots, m which case they should be 
allowed to become almost dry. By that time the flower- 
stems will be decayed, even if suoh is not already the 
case ; the plants should then be turned out of pots, aod 
the soil removed from the bulbs. Very probably it will be 
found that the pot is quite full of roots; but, on examina¬ 
tion, it becomes apparent that the greater part have their 
origin at the base of the flower-stem, and, having fulfilled 
their functions, are already dead ; while, on the other 
hand, most of the roots that proceed from the bottom of 
the bulb are alive, and recommencing to grow. The soil 
must be removed in a careful manner, ae the bulbs are 
easily damaged, and the living roots must not be injured, 
if it can be avoided. As soon as the bulbs are oleared 
from the old exhausted soil, they must be again repotted 
In suitable compost, and put in a frame or similar place, 
where they will be just kept from heavy rains and severe 
frosts, without being otherwise excited. Treated in this 
way, they will push tip flower-stems on the return of 
spriog, and bloom again next year. If, however, the 
bulbs were freshly imported last season, the chances are 
that, on turning them out of the soil, it will be found that 
many ara decayed just at the base, and, when the roots 
that bind them together are removed, the whole bulb falls 
to pieoes. It is a common experience in the case of 
Lillum auratum to lose a majority of imported bulbs the 
first season after flowering. Those that survive, however, 
are not so liable to decay the following season. A great 
aid to the preservation of ths bulb is to surround it, when 
potting, with silver sand, as there Is then no danger of an 
accumulation of stagnant moisture around it.—T. 


NAMB9 OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 
Naming Plants.— Persons who with plan* to bo 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a oomplete ehoot of the plant loitA 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other charaeteristia 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants , fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties cf fioriets’ fiowers, such at 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these oan only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means cf 
comparison at hand. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help im 
nomine fruit should bear in mind that severed specimens 
of different stages of odour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Local varieties 
should be named by local growers , and are often known to 
them alone. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a tine, and these only when the above direc¬ 
tions are observed. Unpaid parcels will not be received. 

/, Any communhations respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
he addressed to the Editor of Gardrnixo Illixstratrd, 
87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — W. Y. N.—l, Phygelins casen- 

■is ; 2, Fruit of Arum italicum.- Chew. S. P. Darrosh .— 

Specimens not good. 1 (Withered), looks like Nepeta 
Mussini; 2, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum ; 8, Heliaa* 

thus soaber ; 4, Aster diffusus horicontalis.- Old 

Reader , Lampeter.—I, Specimen insufficient: 2, Poly¬ 
gonum bistorts; 8, Spines Aruncus; 4, Looks like 
Veronica Chamsedrys.- Amateur Gardener.—We can¬ 

not name a Bramble from a mere leaflet. Send when in 

flower.- C. J. Richards.— 1, Sedum Sieboldl vsrie 

gatum; 2, Diplomas glutinosus.-- St. A. B. —Rudbeckia 

purpurea.- E. II.—1, Cyperus alternif alius; 2, Anther!- 

cum comoeum variegatum (not a Grass); 8, Isolepia 

gracilis; 4, Llbonia floribunda.- M. E. Gill—2 is 

Gaill&rdia picta; the other is G. Lorenziana, a variety of 

G. picta.- A. J. W.—We cannot name varieties of 

florists' flowers. Your Dahlia looks like a double Pompon 

“ White Aster."- Sunnyttide. — Hibiscus syrlacus 

(Althaea frutex); propagated by layers.- Wraith .— 

Orinum capense.- F. T. Parker .—Stapelia variegate. 

- A. W. Cartin. —Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. and A. serru¬ 
late. Rossfad .—Saponaria officinalis fl.-pL (a garden 

flower).- a. M. W.— 1, Pteris serrulate; 2, P ter is oretioa 

albo-lineata; 3, Polystichum aculeatum var ; 4, Polypo- 
— J. T. L.—l, Lastrea Filix-mas poly- 


dium vulgare.- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered , cannot be 
ansuwred in the irst number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot under - 
take to forward, letters to correspondents. 

Anxious.— You might get suitable employment In a 
garden. Why not try in your own neighbourhood, either 

in private gardens or In nurseries?- Pippin.—Apply to 

some Oovent-garden or other fruit salesmen.- H. B .— 

You need have no difficulty in getting Polyantha Roses. 

Write to any of ths large Rose nurseries.- F. Wooltton 

—We do not know any Crocus bearing such a name, and, 

therefore, cannot tell you its colour.- S. S.—We know 

of no shows at which outdoor Grapes can be exhibited. 

- Photographer.—We shall be glad to see the notes on 

variations of climate that you refer to.- A. Exall.— You 

have mixed up many different questions in your note, and 
it is far too long to print. They will be dealt with next 
week ; but, in future, please remember that is is best to 
make each question as distinct and simple as possible. 


, Lastrea Filix-mas poly- 
daetyla; 2, A form of Polystichum aculeatum ; S, Blech* 

num cognatum ; 4, Nephrodium venustum.- St. Crop. — 

The first plant that you describe is Desfontainea apinoea ; 
Osmanthus ilicifolia is like it in foliage. Desfontainea is 
not a hardy plant inland, and is unsatisfactory when 
grown away from the warm seashore districts. You may 
keep your plant in a greenhouse. The second plant we 
cannot name from description. It may be Tricyrtis hirta ; 

but you had better send us a flower when it blooms.- 

Mary Eyre, Matcham, Salisbury — Yes; Medioago 
maoulata; found in pastures and hedgerows, from 
York and Durham southwards. Duff a.— 1, Ficus stipu¬ 
late ; 2, Sedum (send when in flower); 3, Sparmannia 

africana.- Richard Jack ion .—Sempervivum arboreum. 

-- J. Paterson, Stow.— Looks like Plttoeporum ; but 

specimen is insufficient.- J. Hardwick —l, Alonsoa 

incisa; 2, Cerastium tomentosum.- Veto.— The Chrrr- 

anthemums are good specimens. As you will see by 
notioe above, we do not name florists' flowers Your Chryi • 
anthemum looks like Madame Desgrango; but you should 
send it to a grower who has the means of comparison at 
hand.- J. Stanton, Jersey.— Ioohroma tubulosa. 

Names of fruit. — X. Y. R. — Apple, Cox's 

Orange Pippin ; Pear, Seckel.- Mrs. A. —Simply a wild 

Crab, and utterly worthless.- J. 27. — 1, Beurrd 

d’Amanlis; 2. Mane Louise ; 3, Hesale ; 4, Beurte Clair¬ 
geau.- G. J. B.—l, Marie Louise; 2, Beurre d’Araanlis; 

3, Beunr6 Superfin; 4 Comte de Lamy- J. G. Flint. —A 

fairly good example of Red Astrachan.-27. E. —Royal 

Somerset- Old Sub.— Secksl- G. Thompson .—Pear 

not known.- J. G. R.—l, Blenheim OraDge ; 2, Cox’s 

Orange Pippin; S, King of the Pippins; 4, Wellington. 

- B. L —Pears : 1, Beurr<5 Boso; 2, Beurrd Clairgeau; 

Apples : 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 3, Blenheim Orange.- 

Pears.— Your Pear is named Knight’s Monarch, and it is a 
first-class variety; but, strangely, in some places it will 

not succeed at all.- R. Howard.— Beurr6 de Capiau- 

mont.- C. Dawson —1, Flemish Beauty; 2, Bishop’s 

Thumb: 8, Swan’s Egg; 4, Louise Bonne of Jersey.- 

J. B., Sutton.— 2, Court of Wick ; 3, 4, Too small to de¬ 
termine ; Plum, lokworth Imperatrice.- E. S.— Pears: 

a. Louise Bonne of Jersey; b, Beurre d’Aremberg ; e, 

Thompson's; Apple, Mother.- Four Apples in cigar -beat 

—no letter.— 1, Cellini; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 8, Margil; 

4, King of the Pippins.- E. J. Kigioell.— Louise Bonne 

of Jersey.- S. V. Clay.— Your Pear is named King 

Edward, an old English dessert Pear ; ripens in October 
and November. It is one of the largest melting Pears, but 

very poor in quality.- Loughborough.—I, Next week; 

2, Souvenir du Congr&s.- B. X. Foster .—Blenheim 

Orange.-27. <7.—Rad Costard.- B. L.— Pears: )* 

Beurrl Bose; 2, Beurre Clairgeau; Apples: 2, Coxa 

27. F.—l, Dame- 
week. 
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18492.—Making blrd-llma— Will any reader kindly 
give me a good recipe for making bird-lime? That on 
p. 404 is hardly explicit enough.—CoirsTAirr Rkadir. 


Orange Pippin;3, Blenheim Orange.-— H. j 
low’s Seedling; 2, Pearson’s Plate; 3, Next w 

Curious growth in Begonia. — 

Enclosed I send a seed-pod of a double Begonia, 
which, I think, is rather remarkable. A seed- 
pod was formed from a female flower, but, 
instead of ripening its seed, it has broken open, 
and a double flower has grown from the inside, 
as you will see. Kindly say if yon have had 
anything like it brought under your notice 
before.—B. Juckes, Longton, # * # The growth 
is very remarkable, and we have never seen any¬ 
thing like it before. —Ed. 

Our readers will kindly remember that tvs are at aU 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs qf plants or views, especially q ( 
gardens of an artistic or natural character, 

L'l i H from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AUTUMN CROCUSES. 

These are just now making a brilliant and varied 
show. In former years, we had only a few that 
flowered in autumn, the majority being spring 
Crocuses; but now, thanks to Mr. Maw, of 
Broseley, we have aB good and varied a show at 
this season as we can reasonably desire. Four¬ 
teen distinct species, all of them free flowerers, 
and representing all shades of purple and white, 
are now in full beauty, and there is no reason why 
all of them may not hhortly become the property 
of everybody who has a love for autumn 
flowers. We have often hereto¬ 
fore advocated the planting of both 
autumn and spring Crocuses by 
woodland walks, as well as in 
other wilder parts of our gardens, 
and we again urge the importance 
of this kind of decoration, not 
only in our gardens, but also in 
our public resorts. True, all 
Crocuses are not so well adapted 
for this treatment as the taller or 
more robust growing sorts, such as 
C. nudiflorus, speciosus, &c., that 
are able to raise their heads 
above the lanky Grass, but a 
selection might be made; the 


Group of Autumn Crocuses. 


dwarfer or low-growing kinds might be used 
on the lawn or for bordering shrubbery beds, 
while the stronger sorts might be naturalised in 
woods and wild places, a little care at planting 
being all that is required, as they readily estab¬ 
lish themselves ; but even this little care is only 
really necessary where the soil is very hungry. 
In that case, a larger hole should be made than 
would otherwise be needed, and a handful of 
good soil should be put round the bulb. The 
rapidity with which Crocuses multiply, if 
undisturbed, is well known; not only do 
they increase in number of bulbs, but, 
where the herbage is not too thick, they 
seed freely, and in a short time hun¬ 
dreds of young plants make their appearance. 
It must also be borne in mind that, although 
they flower reasonably in the shade, they do 
best on sunny banks, or flats, where the bulbs 

S et well-ripened during 
hey are not liable to sufle 
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ture, consequent on bad drainage. Why not, too, 
have patches of autumn Crocuses in our mixed 
1 borders ? They would not be out of place, and 
they would give interest to such borders at this 
late season, when little is to be seen except 
dead, brown stems, drooping and frost-bitten. 
Such provision might also be made in the 
flower-beds, as would enable Crocuses to sue- 
ceed plawts unfit to weather the cold and hoar¬ 
frosts to which they would be now subjected. 
We may begin with C. iridiflorus, Parkinson’s C. 
byzantinus, allied to C. nudiflorus, but easily 
recognised by the smalluess of the three inner 
segments. Its colour, as most gardeners are well 
aware is clear, rich purple and pale lilac, and it 


is very effective. C. zonatus, rosy-lilac, with 
purple veins, is a prettily-marked Crocus. C. 
nudiflorus is naturalised in the midland counties, 
where it is said to be quite at home ; its flowers 
are large, rich bluish-purple, with oraDgo 
anthers. C. asturicua has handsome flowers, 
whioh vary from purple to white, and continue 
in good condition until about the end of Novem¬ 
ber. C. Salzmani has purple and lilac flowers, 
with darker featherings. It is larger and more 
robust than C. asturicua, and the anthers are 
large and bright-orange. C. Clusii, a rare 
species from Oporto, has purple flowers ; 
it is near to C. asturicus, but easily recognised 
by ita having a bearded throat, and by the 
leaves appearing with the flowers. C. Cam- 
beasedesi, a pretty species from Minorca, flowers 
in October and November, the blooms being pale- 
buff, large, and showy ; C. medius is a fin-) 
species, with a very handsome scarlet style, and 
bright-purple flowers ; C. longiflorous has lilac 


and purple-veined flowers, which are very 
showy ; C. hadriaticus is a charming species, 
with pure white flowers of sterling worth for 
autumn work; C. cancellatus flowers until 
December, and, together with its varieties, 
cilicicus and mazziaricus, is very effective ; C. 
speciosus, a well-known kind, has bright-lilac 
flowers, lined broadly with purple ; C. pulchel- 
lusisnearly allied to it, but is easily distinguished 
by an absence of feathering, and its anthers being 
pure white ; and last, but not least, we have the 
well known C. sativus forms. K. 


Flower - beds in cemeteries. — The 

practice of planting flowers around graves 
in cemeteries has now become so general that 
very few people are not in some way in¬ 
terested in its sucoess. Several cases have 
lately come under my notice of flowers fail¬ 
ing to make satisfactory growth, although 
the owners had very carefully tended them, 
and in each case the real cause of the mis¬ 
chief was that the roots of trees, which are 
usually pretty plentiful in such places, had 
taken entire possession of the flower beds, and 
had appropriated every particle of moisture and 
nutriment, so that the plants could barely exist, 
far less make satisfactory growth. It is useless, 
when large roots of trees have got into flower¬ 
beds, to simply dig them over and 
add manure, or fresh soil, on the top, 
as this will only encourage the roots 
upwards; the only way to check 
them, even for a time, is to dig down 
at least 2 feet deep, and take out all 
the roots, both large and small. I 
1 itely saw a good barrowful taken out 
irom the bottom of a Rose-bed in a 
cemetery ; it was near a large Poplar- 
tree that was growing luxuriantly 
while the Roses were starving, and 
although it had rainsd very heavily 
within a day or two of the time, the 
soil was dust dry. I need hardly say 
it is inadvisable to try to grow Roses 
successfully in such positions ; but if 
people will have them they must be 
prepared to annually lift them, and 
replace the exhausted soil with fresh 
manure and fresh soil, for the roots 
of trees, even when cut off two spits 
deep, will find their way to any rich 
food that may be placed within reach. 
I wonder how it is that with all the 
wealth of hardy trees that we have 
\ J to select from, cemeteries, streets, 
and public parks are, for the most 
part, planted with about half-a-dozen 
sorts of the commonest of deciduous 
trees, notably Poplars, Limes, Planes, 
Sycamore, and Elm. The cause is, 
probably, that they are cheap, or 
that the officials or directors do not 
know that there are others more suit¬ 
able. However this may be, I would 
advise anyone having graves that 
they wish to decorate with flowers 
in the close proximity of such rapa¬ 
cious feeders as the above, to dis¬ 
pense with Roses or anything of a 
permanent character, and rely on such 
plants as can be lifted, either in 
spring or autumn, as if the soil is 
oug deeply and enriched at either of 
these periods, it will support a 
healthy growth for one season ; and 
I may remark that plunging either 
shrubs or flowering plants in pots answers very 
well in such positions, or if it is impossible to 
ive such constant personal supervision as many 
elight in bestowing, I would strongly advise 
the selection of such plants as are ab:e to live 
and thrive in close contact with the most rapa¬ 
cious feeders. I may mention the hardy 
Fuchsia Riccartonii as a capital plant,. and 
there are also Euonymus of several kinds, 
Veronicas, and Sedums for carpeting; and 
nothiug can excel the small-leaved Ivies, which 
are beautiful at all times and seasons.— 
J. Groom, Gosport , 

Rlarly v. late-planting of bulbs.—One 
of the most frequent errors in regard to planting 
bulbs in open-air beds or borders is that of de¬ 
ferring the operation so late that the bulbs are 
materially w’eakened ; for there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that every day they are kept out 
of the soil after the middle of October they are 
losing strength, ^pjijrjd^process goes on, 
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and there ia nothing to replace it; while, aa aoon 
aa they are committed to the aoil, roota are 
formed, and the work of atoring up strength for 
the blooming season proceeds. Although there 
may not be much difference in the date of bloom¬ 
ing of early and late-planted bulbs, there will be 
found a considerable advantage, in regard to 
strength, on the aide of the early-planted ones. 
If rightly used, the bulbs planted in the open 
air will certainly not be useless after one 
season’s blooming. I think anyone may gain 
some useful hints on the subject of late planting 
by noticing how vigorously bulbs of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Crocus bloom year after y«ar when 
they are left permanently in the soil ; and if 
any of these were lifted now, it would be found 
that the roots are busy at work collecting sup¬ 
plies. Ab soon as the autumnal rains moisten 
the soil, the roots become very active, for the 
soil is warm and genial. We hear a good deal 
about “ economy ” in gardens of late, but the 
greatest waste that I see constantly in gardens, 
both large or small, is that of permitting bulbs 
to lie on dry shelves long after they ought to be 
in the soil.— J. Groom, Uonport. 


Tuberous Begonias outdoors.—I have 
read “ C. B., Gloucestershire’s,” article (p. 409) 
on * 1 Tuberous Begonias outdoors,” with some 
surprise, for I have grown them out-of-doors all 
the year round on the top of the Cots wold Hills. 
Five or six years ago, having more seedlings 
than I had room for, I planted a row in tne 
kitchen garden for blooming. Any that I did 
not care to save were left in the ground, and 
were covered for a month or longer during the 
following winter with a foot or more of Bnow. 
But on the return of spring they all pushed 
through the soil, and did well. I have since 
always left the tubers in the ground, and do not 
know that I have lost any, except, perhaps, by 
the gardener’s hoe. My opinion is, they are 
safer left in the ground, and do better than 
when raised, and stowed away, and left to 
John's tender mercies. Of course, if wanted for 
pots, they can be dug up and coddled for an 
earlier display of bloom.—W. H. O. 

-I think, perhaps, some of the readers of 

Gardening Illustrated may like to know how 
these beautiful flowers succeed out-of-doors. I 
have grown them in beds the last three years, 
and have only a cold frame to bring them on. 
I dig them up as soon as the first frost cuts 
them to the ground, and lay the tubers on a 
shelf in the cellar, and plaoe some dry mould 
over them, and then a little straw, to make sure 
of their safety from frost. I leave them so 
until February, when I take them out, and 
place the tubers in boxes, in light mould, 
water, and place them in the kitchen cupboard. 
When they have grown about an inch, I put 
them out in a cold name, planting them in about 
4 inches of light mould, on a hard bottom. The 
first week in June I put them in the beds, taking 
care to remove as much mould with them as 
possible, give them a good watering, and let 
them take care of themselves. I have a good 
show of flowers long after the beauty of other 
bedding plants ia over, and I find them no more 
trouble to grow than Dahlias. I think, if ama¬ 
teur gardeners only knew how easily these fine 
flowers may be grown, we should see many more 
of them in small gardens. They are the least 
expensive of any bedding plants, as, once 
bought, they require no further outlay. You 
• may cut them in pieces, as you would a Potato, 
after they have started into growth, taking care 
to leave a shoot on each piece, and so make 
several plants from each. I cut one into four 
pieces this spring, and, if I had not marked 
them, should not nave been able to distinguish 
them from the whole tubers. My garden is a 
strong loam, and clay bottom. The plants 
are about 1 foot 6 inches high, and full of bloom. 
I enclose a specimen, gathered the 18th of 
October.—C. P., The Avenue , Southampton . 


Open-air October flowers.— Mr. Kings- 
mill sends us from Eaatcott Cottage, Pinner, a 
beautiful lot of hardy flowers from the open 
air. They are very pretty, and, considering the 
gales we have passed through, may be even 
termed brilliant. For brightness, a fine Cactus 
Dahlia takes the palm; the old blue Salvia 
patens is very good ; and among the other good 
flowers are a yellow Abutilon, early Chrysan¬ 
themums, Fuchsias (which seem to do well so 
late in the year), Crown Daisies (Chrysanthe 
mum ooronarium), and Gazaniasj these last, 
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which are not now seen so often as they used to 
be, are showy. The last Asters have been badly 
treated by the rains, but there is still a good 
Clematis, and the Welsh Poppy has bright 
flowers yet. The scarlet Lobelias, too, deserve 
mention, and so do the little hardy Cyclamen 
and the Himalayan Androsace (A. lanuginosa). 

18368. — Colours of Dahlias.— James 
Huntley, purple; Mrs. Langtry, creamy ground, 
tipped crimson; Mrs. Douglas, scarlet; Mrs. 
Kendall, white, tipped orimson; Bugleman, 
shaded-crimson ; Muriel, yellow; Mrs. Carter, 
purple, tipped white (fancy) ; Charles Wyatt, 
rose, striped reddish-crimson (fancy); T. J. 
Salt marsh, yellow, brownish tip ; Darkness, 
maroon; Adventure, yellow, tipped red; H. W. 
Ward, yellow, edged crimson; Reporter, rich 
crimson ; Falcon, fawn ; Mrs. Frissleton, 
purple, tipped white (fancy); Mrs. Staples, 
yellow, crimson-tipped; Duchess of Welling¬ 
ton, white, tipped purplish-crimson ; Revival, 
crimson; Mary Nesbit, rosy-purple; Guinea, 
yellow.—J. D. E. 

18211.— Virginian Creepers.— There are, 
undoubtedly, two distinct varieties of the 
common Virginian Creeper—one being, as “R. 
Hackney,” observes, of a coarse-growing nature, 
with large heavy leaves, which do not colour 
well in the autumn ; while the other is much 
more slender and graceful, with a greater power 
of attaching itself to the wall—more like the little 
Ampelopsui Veitchi—and, therefore, requiring 
less trouble in nailing, as well as presenting 
a better appearance. The colour of the points 
of the young shoots is the best indication of the 
difference between the two kinds. That of the 
first-named sort is quite green, while that of 
the more desirable variety Is red. As a rule, 
very little training, beyond nailing the main 
stems up at intervals, is neoessary or desirable, 
for if the main stems only are fixed to the wall, 
the smaller and side shoots will generally droop 
quite naturally, and produce the effect men¬ 
tioned.— B. C. R. 

j 18286.—Making border gay all the 
year round. —No matter what you plant, 
there must be a void during the winter months, 
and you presumably refer particularly to the 
late autumn and spring months. If the border 
is planted with bedding plants entirely, there 
is no chance of getting much of a show after 
September; but, by diminishing the number of 
tender summer-blooming things, and replacing 
them with hardy flowers that bloom at the time 
when the border is now bare, you will only 
have a flowerless border when the exigencies of 
climate render such unavoidable. Japan Ane¬ 
mones, for instance, are wonderfully effective all 
through the autumn, their beauty extending 
far into November. The red form is one of the 
brightest of hardy flowers. I he best of the 
Michaelmas Daisies are good for this time of 
year, and Lobelia fulgens still continues to 
bloom. Chrysanthemums are now a host in 
themselves, for with the early-blooming kinds, 
the little late-flowering Pompons, and a few of 
the large-flowered varieties, a border may be 
kept gay from the beginning of September till 
the end of November, if the weather 
is but fairly open. There is no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining an effective spring dis¬ 
play. Pansies, Violas, bulbs of all kinds, 
Daisies, Aubrietias, Polyanthuses, Primroses, 
hardy annuals sown in autumn, dwarf Phloxes, 
and many other things too numerous to mention, 
will make a brave show long ere the bedders 
begin to bloom. If a border is to contain 
features of interest through the greater portion 
of the vear it must be managed on the give-and- 
take plan—summer must lend a little to autumn 
and spring; some of the space exclusively 
occupied by summer-blooming things must be 

f iven up to others which flower earlier or later, 
t is because bedding-out, pure and simple, robs 
gardens of so much variety that it has of late 
come in for a considerable share of condemna¬ 
tion.—B yfleet. 

Solomon's Seal on rockery,— I send m photo¬ 
graph of a clump of Solomon’s Seal, which grows in my 
garden, on the top of some rockery, and looks very grace¬ 
ful. I find it Is much more effective when grown on a 
raised portion of the garden than on the level part. The 
aspect is south-east. The plant grows very qulokly in 
the spring when once it has started. My garden is at the 
back of a house, in the borough of Leicester.— Elsik. 


183(56.—Are Dahlia roots edible.— Dahlias are 
neither poisonous nor palatable. If “ 0. A. J.” is addicted to 
eating Potatoes he may consider Dahlias edible.— Ockfokd. 


INDOOR PLANTa 

Lachenalias.— It is no uncommon occur¬ 
rence, where these pretty bulbous plants are 
forced to see them remain too long without either 
division of the clumps or increased pot-room, and 
where this happens they, as a matter of course, are 
not strong enough to bloom as they should. If 
there are any plants that need separating, and 
that were not attended to before they began to 
grow, the operation may still be carried out; 
turn them out of the pots and divide each ball 
into three or four, being careful to do this with, 
as little disturbance of the roots as possible. 
The pots need to be well-drained; use soil to 
which a good portion of rotten manure has 
been added, with sufficient sand to insure the 
requisite porosity.—T. B. 

Azalea mollis.— In this we have one of the 
very best hardy shruhs for forcing. When the 
plants are well managed, by planting them out 
in an open situation, and never letting them 
suffer for want of water during dry summer 
weather, they set their buds so freely, that 
small examples not more than a foot or so high 
are completely covered with bloom. Sufficient 
stock to give a succession for starting at dif¬ 
ferent times through the winter should now be 
potted up, if not already done. Care should be 
taken to secure all the roots possible to each 
plant. While the weather continues mild they 
may be stood out-of-doors, but as soon as there 
is likelihood of frost they should be put in pits 
or frames.—T. B. 

Lantanas in bloom are now useful 
subjects either for greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration, their brightly - coloured blossoms 
being attractive, and quite distinct from those 
of their associates. Somehow or other, how¬ 
ever, Lantanas have, in most places, nearly 
dropped out of cultivation; yet, apart from 
their value as flowering plants at this time of 
the year, they form pretty little bushes when 
planted out-of-doors during the summer, where 
they continue to flower for months • together. 
Their cultnre is not different from that usually 
given to Fuchsias. The one enemy to guard 
against is red-spider, which is likely to attack 
them during hot, dry weather in summer. If 
cuttings are struck in spring, and stopped once 
or twice during the season, they form bushy 
little plants, in 5-inch and 6-inch pots, full of 
bloom-buds, by the autumn. A few good sorts 
are Mine d’Or, yellow; La Neige, white; Dou 
Calmet, pink ; Louis Benoit, orange-scarlet; 
and Magenta King.—H. P. 

The Tall Cup-flower (Nierembergia fru- 
tescens).—As a basket plant in a greenhouse or 
conservatory this Chilian plant is one of the 
most elegant I know, and has, moreover, the 
habit of flowering continuously. The pretty 
little oup-shaped flowers shade from lilac to 
white, and are borne quite jauntily on the tips 
of the numerous slender Flax-like shoots. It is 
hardy, or nearly so, in most localities, but is 
prettiest as grown indoors in the above way. 
Cuttings root quite freely in the spring, or in¬ 
deed at almost any time, and if six or eight 
young-rooted bits are planted in a 12-inch 
basket, they soon cover it with a profusion of 
slender glaucous-leaved growths and dainty 
blossoms. One merit possessed by this little 
sub-shrubby species should not be overlooked— 
viz , that it is distinct in habit from nearly all 
other basket plants, its feathery spray-like 
growths beiog almost Asparagus-like in tenuity, 
and, as hung up near the glass, flowers are most 
freely produced. Like Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Harrison’s Musk, some sorts of pendent habited 
Fuchsias, and Begonias, this Nierembergia grows 
and shows itself better in a basket than when 
grown in a pot. In some places it is used as 
a summer bedding plant, ana grows and blooms 
freely as pegged down on the surface of the soil. 
Although long ago introduced to our gardens 
from South America, it is far less often met 
with in gardens than it really and truly deserves 
to be.—V eronica. 

18356.— Lilium Harris!.—The bulbs ought to have 
been potted a month ago. Ours have pushed through the 
ground in a oold frame. Pot at onoe, plunge In a frame 
overhead until roots have formed, and plaoe in a warm 
greenhouse, in a light position.—J. D. E. 

18371.—Climber for cool greenhouse.—Plant 
the red and white Lapagerias so that the one may run 
into the other, and the flowers hang intermingled. If 
Roese are preferred, the beet of all is Mstoohal Nlel; if a 
red one s wanted, the beet is Cheehunt Hybrid.—J. D. S* 

Original from 
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BEES. 

18345.— A late swarm- Moat bee-keepers 
are well aware that it is not a common thing to 
have a swarm of bees as late in the season as 
October 2nd. I have been accustomed to bees 
for many years, and have studied their habits to 
a great extent the last year or two, and my ex¬ 
perience leads me to the conclusion that, if left to 
themselves, bees would not swarm after the 
honey season was over. Last year a scientific 
bee-keeper in this neighbourhood (Lichfield) 
allowed the extractor to exceed its duty and 
failed to supply syrup in exchange for the honey 
taken, and, in consequence of their extreme 
poverty, one stock swarmed out and settled on 
the top of an Apple-tree, where I saw them 
on the 29th of September. Another reason, 
although quite the reverse of the above, might 
cause bees to swarm out of the natural season— 
namely, when they have been deprived of their 
stores and rapidly fed. I have now a driven 
stock—by-the-bye, driven with a vengeance, for 
it was two days’ work, as it had taken up its 
position in the roof of a house two or three years 
ago—which has filled and sealed six standard 
frames with syrup, and five more with half 
brood and half syrup. This stock, through 
its great prosperity, has prepared several times 
for swarming, having built and sealed a number 
of queen cells. Another point, which shows 
even a greater determination to swarm, is the 
altering of worker comb into drone comb, of 
which there are now one or two clusters, about 
3 inches in diameter, filled with sealed brood. 
Other stocks, being rapidly fed, have also 
raised queen-cells, aui here and there a drone¬ 
cell. Wherefore, I should say that “J. R.’s” 
swarm, issuing October 2nd, was caused either 
by extreme poverty or over-prosperity. I would 
venture to say that “ J. R.” made a mistake in 
having the swarm in question iu a hive filled 
with old comb, as, in my opinion, it should have 
been immediately returned to the parent stock. 
It is now too late to feed them up sufficiently 
for the winter ; besides, another loss would be 
sustained by losing the brood in the hive from 
which the swarm issued. Supposing a young 
queen were raised, there is not enough sunshine 
at this season of the year to tempt drones to 
flight, even though there were some in existence 
—and this could only be in queenless hives; 
without fertilisation, she must become a drone 
breeder, and would be next to useless in the 
Ayrshire apiary referred to. My advice to 
“ J. R.” is to drive them out of their new quar¬ 
ters and return them to their old home, taking 
the precaution of sprinkling both stock and 
swarm with scented syrup, for, after having left 
so long, the swarm would be treated as strangers, 
if the stock is strong enough to offer any 
resistance. Should “ J. R.” determine to feed 
both lots, his utmost endeavours will only tend 
to impress upon him the force of the words, “ A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.”— 
T. M. _ 

18190.— Laying concrete floor.— First 
lift the existing floor with pick and shovel, and 
wheel all soil or sand to a sufficient depth away, 
so that the drainings or excretae of the former 
tenants of the stable may be removed. Then 
fill in to the required height with boiler clinkers, 
broken stones, clean pit gravel, or whatever 
material of that sort may be at hand. It must 
be clean— i.e , free from earth or soil—and not 
less than 6 in. deep. It should be deeper than 
that if the bottom is wet or damp. Ram this 
hard with the end of a heavy stick, or pavior’s 
rammer, so that there may be no after-sinkage, 
taking especial care about the spots where the 
horses’ feet will afterwards be. When this 
is done, make sure of the levels being correct 
—not more than an inch of fall being 
required from the fore feet to the channel, 
which must run behind the horses. This 
channel must be allowed for when laying 
the foundation material, but need not be deep. 
Now comes the most critical part of the job. 
Get a barrel (more or less according to the size 
of the floor) of fresh Portland cement, which 
must be really fresh, as anything else is useless; 
mix, in small quantities at a time, with from 
twice to three times its bulk of pit or other 
sand, free from soil or ‘‘ till,’’ and sufficient 
water to make it like thin gruel. Pour this 
over the foundation, into which it will sink, 
binding all into a solid block. Afterlhis, mix 
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more cement and sand, using either equal parts 
of each, or one of cement to two of sand, 
according to quality. Add water until it 
is as thin as builder’s plaster, and spread it 
evenly over all with a bricklayer’s or plasterer’s 
trowel. A series of lines should be run from 
front to the channel with the edge of the trowel, 
and a straight edge or long rule. This must, 



Saffron Orocua (C. sativue). (See p. 4t9.) 


of course, be done before the cement sets 
(which it will do very quickly), and will help 
to keep the floor dry by conducting any liquid 
to the channel, and also serve to give a better 
foothold to the horse at any time when the 
floor may be bare of bedding. Unless, however, 
“ H. P.’’ is “handy” and has some experience 
of working cement, he will find it a troublesome, 



Naked-flowered Crocus (C. nudiflorus). (See p. 4E9 ) 

and, maybe, an expensive job; or, what I should 
consider worse, he may have to call in a trades¬ 
man at the end. I would prefer a patch of 
fire-brick pavement under the fore and hind 
feet, to having it all concrete, as I fear this 
would in time smash up with the constant 
tramping. Two patches, a yard across by two 
feet, would do.— Ultonia. 

- Place 6 inches of broken bricks or stone, 

about the size of hen’s eggs, at the bottom, then 


take one part cement and two parts coarse sand, 
sifted ; mix about a pailful at a time, about as 
stiff as mortar, and lay on the broken bricks 
about 2 inches thick, and make it smooth with a 
trowel. Begin at the highest part and finish 
at the grating ; it will be fit to walk on in 
about a week.—G. N. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. 

(By Annie M. Griggs, Edinburgh School of Cookery.) 

Hominy. 

Indian Corn, or Maize, when fully ripened, 
relieved of its husk, and coarsely ground, takes 
the name of hominy, and this, if carefully pre¬ 
pared, forms many palatable and nutritious 
cakes, puddings, &c. 

To PREPARE AND BOIL HOMINY.— Take 0U6 
large cupful of hominy, and wash it several 
times in plenty of cold water ; rub it well with 
your fingers and thumb so as to separate it well; 
remove any of the grains that may rise to the 
surface, for they are not good. Drain, put into 
a large basin, cover with one quart of water, 
put a plate or paper over to keep out the dust, 
and let stand for twelve hours. Turn the 
hominy and water into a saucepan with half 
a teaspoonful of salt, set it by the side of the 
fire and let it simmer very slowly for one hour, 
stirring now and again to prevent it from burn¬ 
ing ; should there be any difficulty about cook¬ 
ing it slowly, a safer plan will be to put 
the hominy into a buttered basin or jar 
with the water in which it was steeped, 
cover with a piece of buttered paper, and 
stand the jar in a saucepan, with boiling water 
coming half-way up the jar ; put a lid on the 
saucepan, and cook the hominy thus for one 
hour and a-half. The hominy should then be 
well beaten with one ounce of butter, turned 
into a hot vegetable-dish, and served as a 
vegetable with roasted meat, or for breakfast, 
and eaten with cold milk and salt, or with milk 
and sugar, and sometimes preserve. 

Hominy and egos. —Prepare some hominy, 
as in the foregoing recipe, and after it has been 
beaten with the butter, turn it on to a buttered 
plate or dish, about three-quarters of an inch 
thick; smooth the hominy over the surface 
with a broad knife dipped into hot water ; set 
aside for about twenty minutes so that the 
hominy may become firm. Have two round 
cutters, the large one about three inches 
in diameter, and the second three sizes smaller. 
Dip the large cutter into hot water, and cut a 
round from the hominy, then, with the smaller 
cutter, take out tho centre of the round, and form 
a ring. Carefully lift this ring with a slice on to 
a buttered dish that will stand the fire, and 
when you have placed as many rings as you 
require on the dish, with a small space between 
each, take one egg for each ring, and break the 
eggs separately into a cup, and pour one egg 
into each ring, taking care not to break the 
yolk. Put a small piece of butter on the top of 
each egg, with a sprinkling of pepper and salt. 
Place the dish in a hot oven for hve minutes, 
and serve hot. The trimmings from the rings 
may be utilised for 

Hominy pudding. —Put the hominy into a 
large basin, and beat it with your hand or a 
fork until you have a granulated mass. Take 
one cupful of this preparation, one cupful of 
milk, half-a-cupful of sugar, two eggs, two 
ounces of Currants, one ounce of candied peel, 
a little grated Nutmeg or Allspice. Beat the 
eggs with the sugar, and add them with the 
milk gradually to the hominy, and when these 
are well mixed add the Currants, picked and 
cleaned, and the candied peel cut into small 
pieces; pour into a buttered pie-dish, sift the 
spice over the top, and bake in a brisk oven for 
about twenty minutes or half-an-hour. Or you 
may omit the Currants and candied peel, mix 
the hominy with the milk and eggs as directed, 
place some stewed Apples at the bottom of the 
pie-dish, pour the hominy over and bake for 
twenty minutes; strew some sifted sugar 
over, and serve hot or cold. 

Savoury hominy.— Take one small cupful 
of cooked hominy, and when it has been well 
beaten put it in a saucepan with half-a pint of 
sweet new milk ; stii until nearly boiling, then 
remove from the fire, add one ounce of butter, 
three ounces of grated cheese, pepper, salt, and 
Mustard to taste; mix g well and turn into a 
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■hallow dlih, well battered; sprinkle over one 
otmoe of grated cheese, a few small pieces of 
butter, and brown on the top, either in the oven 
Or before the fire. Serve hot. 

A homint shape. —Take one teacnpfnl of 
hominy, wash It in several waters, poor over it 
one large capful of boiling water, stir to mix 
thoroughly, cover, and let stand twelve hours. 
Then add three teacupfuls of milk and mix 
thoroughly; pour into a basin, cover with 
greased paper, put the basin in a saucepan of 
boiling water and steam for three-quarters of an 
hour. Have ready one egg, well beaten with 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; turn 
this into the basin with the hominy, ana continue 
to stir over the fire for about five minutes. 
Pour the hominy into a mould that has been 
dipped into cold water, and set aside for six 
hours, in a cool place, when the shape should be 
quite cold and firm. Turn on to a crystal dish 
and serve some dark-coloured jam around it. 

Hominy cakes —Take one large capful of 
boiled hominy, two ounces of butter, one egg. 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
powdered Cinnamon, ana a little milk. Mix all 
these ingredients to a smooth paste, and form 
into flat round cakes, with your hands slightly 
floured. They should be about 3 inches in 
diameter, and &-inch thick. When all are 
ready, dip each one first into a well-beaten egg, 
flavoured with Cinnamon, and then into plenty 
of bread-crumbs. Fry in boiling fat to a pale- 
brown colour ; drain on porous paper ; sift some 
sugar over, and serve hot on a clean napkin. 

Hominy tea-cakes —Take one teacupful of 
boiled hominy, one ounce of butter, one gill of 
sour cream, a good pinch of salt, one egg, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, and about a 
cupful of flour, or enough to form a soft dough. 
Mix all ingredients well together with your 
hand, and beat for ten minutes ; divide this 
portion into eight cakes, and bake in greased 
pans in a hot oven for about ten or fifteen 
minutes; serve on a folded napkin very hot, 
and before they fall. They are sometimes cut 
open, and a small piece of butter, or jelly, put 
in the centre before serving. 


QUERIES. 

1849S —Babbits’ skina.— I have some very good 
ones that have been dressed with alum water, but are 
very stiff. Would anyone kindly tell me how to soften 
them, and make them lit for lining a rug ? -Constant 
Reader. 

18484.—Racking home-made wines.—I shall be 
glad if any of your readers can tell me if home-made wine, 
suoh as Plum, Gooseberry, Currant, Ac., keeps longer and 
better if racked into another vessel. If so, how long after 
it is made should this be done ?—8- J. W. 

18495.— Bread making.— 1 should be glad to know 
If anyone has made good bread with yeasi made from 
following recipe, copied from Gardening of a few weeks 
back—my experience is not satisfactory: Boil 1 lb. of 
flour, 1 Id. brown sugar, 1 oz salt, in 2 gallons of water, 
for one hour. When cold, bottle and cork oloeely. This 
will be fit for use in twenty-four hours.—F. A. B. 

18496.— Salty eggs.—In June and July I preserved 
a number of eggs in salt water (pickle). Boiling some a 
few days since, I found them to be so salt as to be 
nneatable. Oo breaking one into a glass I found that the 
white was in its ordinary state, but the yolk was very 
bard, and tasted much like that of a duok’s egg. Can any 
correspondent inform me if it is possible to extraot the 
salt, so as to make the eggs eatable ? Any Information 
a ill be thankfully received by—H. G. 

REPLIES. 

18348 — Rizzared haddocks.— It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to have haddocks perfectly 
fresh when they are to be prepared in this 
manner. Select medium-aiz9d fish, and, after 
they are gutted, and the eyes removed, wash in 
salt and water; dry, and string them upon a 
thiok wire or stick passed through the eyes, 
then hang them opon a wall in the open air, but 
take care not to have them exposed to the rays 
of the sun. Let them hang thus for one, two, 
or three days, according to taste. To oook 
them : First skiu the haddocks, butter them on 
both sides, and broil on a hot gridiron, well rubbed 
with salt butter, for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
acoording to the size ; then cut the fish open, 
lay in a pat of butter, close again, and serve 
hot. The haddocks are sometimes split open, 
the back bone removed, rubbed with butter, 
and then broiled fiat, when a shorter time will 
serve to oook them — Annie M. Griggs. 

18350.— Honey beverage. —Take one 
pound of honey, one pound of Sweet Almonds, 
One ounce of Bitter Almonds, three pints of 
water; blanch the Almonds and pound them to 
a pulp, adding occasionally one tablespoonfol 


of cold water, to prevent them from oiling. 
Put the honev and water into a poroelain lined 
saucepan and boil for ten minutes; add the 
Almond-pulp and simmer for ten minutes, 
stirring all the time, and while still hot strain 
through a napkin. When cold, pour into bottles 
and cork tightly. Keep in a cool place. One 
tablespoonful in a glass of fresh water, or potash 
water, makes an excellent drink.— Annie M. 
Griggs. 

-Four and a-half pounds of honey to each canon of 

water; add 1 os. of ginger and 1 os. of Hops, tied in a bag, 
to every 6 gallons. Boil, and skim it, for an hoar; then 
let it stand till oold, and place it in a barrel, with 1 pint of 
brandy to every 6 gallons.—S. J. W. 

18349.— Devonshire cream. —Take some 
milk fresh from the cow, and strain it into a 
milkpan ; let it stand untouched iu a cool place 
for twenty-four hours in winter, and twelve 
hours in the summer. Then place the pan on 
a stove where there is a gradual slow heat; 
and as the milk heats the cream will rise and 
thicken. Do not, on any account, allow the 
milk to boil, but only to become sufficiently hot 
for the surface to present a thick appearance, 
and here and there small rings. The slower 
this process is accomplished the thicker the 
cream will be. Lift the pan carefully to a cool 
place, and let it stand until the next day, when 
the cream is skimmed off and ready for use.— 
Annie M. Griggs. 

-Strain, and set the milk in a tin pan ; 

let it remain twenty-fonr hours ; then place the 
pan in a vessel of boiling water, and let it 
remain until scalding hot, but on no acoount 
let it boil, or there will be a mere skin, instead 
of cream, on the milk. It will ba done enough 
when you see a ring rising on the top the same 
size as the bottom of the pan; then take the 
pan baok to the dairy. It will be ready to skim 
the next day. Ia cold weather milk may stand, 
more, in summer less, than twenty-four hours. 
—Devonian. 

18184 —Rumbled eSTffS. — Take fcalf-a- 
dozen eggs, beat them slightly with a teacupful 
of milk ; then take a bit of butter about the sizs 
of a Walnut, and shake it about in a pan over 
the fire until quite melted. Pour in the eggs, 
and shake or rumble them two or three times, 
then stir with a wooden spoon until they become 
like broken curd, when they are ready. Have 
ready some toast, on which spread the eggs, and 
serve on an ashet, covered with a napkin, or in 
a covered dish. Nutmeg, or any other spice, 
may be used to season with. Be sure to use a 
wooden spoon when stirring.— Stalled Ox. 


18018 —Liquid ammonia for slugra.— 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with chemistry 
to state the strength of the liquid ammonia, 
but if “Bryntirion,” (p. 422) will forward me 
his address, I shall be glad to send him some. I 
believe I got the recipe from some work by the 
Reverend J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L S. The 
bottle of ammonia that we have has on it a label, 
with this inscription: “Liquid Ammonia. 
C*re required. From J. Robertson and Co., 
Edinboro’.” In searching for the recipe 
(which I regret I conld not find) in Mr. Wood's 
books, I came upon the following, in Wood's 
“ Garden Friends and Foes,” article Slug*, 
(p. 109): “I have found that a most potent 
means of destruction is ammonia, which kills 
the slugs without damaging the vegeta¬ 
tion on which they feed. I take some solid 
ammonia and dissolve it in water, so as 
to make a very weak solution, and when the 
shades of evening are beginning to fall I water 
the ground carefully, taking care to give every 
inch of soil its dressing of ammoniated water. 
The effect is rapid and certain. The sings that 
are yet in their subterranean dens oome hastily 
to the surface, and there lie paralysed by the 
potent fluid. They cannot throw off the 
poisoned water as they did the po wdered lime, 
and are sure to yield to their fate, beootning an 
unresisting prey. Moreover, one effect of the 
ammonia is to render their skins quite white, so 
that they are rendered more conspicuous. 
. . . The ammonia not only exercises no in¬ 

jurious effeot upon the herbage, but is absolutely 
beneficial to it, giving out some of the most 
valuable properties of stable litter.” Yesterday, 
before writing this, I mixed one part of liquid 
ammonia with six parts of water. With this 
solution I watered lour or five small plants of 
Mignonette, and sprinkled the same over two 
■luge. The latter died immediately; the Mig¬ 
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nonette Is as flourishing as before. I also 
watered a Pyre thrum, of which slugs are very 
fond. Before the application of the liquid I wkw 
no slugs ; immediately after, two worked them¬ 
selves up, roon died, and turned white, just a! 
described by Mr. Wood. I have used thift 
solution, more or less, for years; it never in¬ 
jured a plant, but effectaally destroyed thft 
slugs. — John Bousfield, Lome - Urrdct % 
Darlington, 


HOW TO MAKE HAND BOtJQtfBtS. 
In a new place, the duties of which I have just 
entered upon, I find that I am required to assist 
in making bouquets for balls, Ac. Will aav 
practical man kindly give me a few hints which 
may be useful ?— Gardener. 

»*» Hand bouquets are always in request, but 
it is during the winter months, when balls, both 
public and private, are being held, that they are 
most wanted. The variety of bouquets dis¬ 
played at a ball is surprising, no two being 
quite alike. Some show good style and taste, 
but numbers of them are quite the reverse. At 
flower-shows, too, the prize-winning bouquets 
are sometimes good, but the rest are often 
poor indeed. In making bouquets, a few 
details mast be observed, and, unless these 
are mastered, success will rarely be attained 
A certain amount of taste is required, but 
much also depends upon the preliminary 
preparation of the materials and a know¬ 
ledge of how they should be put together, 
without being unduly crowded or too 
heavy. The amount of wire of different 
sizes employed in the formation of bouqueti 
would surprise a novice, and I question if ths 
bearers of them have any conception of ths 
amount of labour expended upon them. There ■ 
scarcely a flower used that does not require 
wiring, a great many of them being also fur¬ 
nished witn wire stems. I may here add, too, 
that it is almost futile to plaoe a well-made 
bouquet in a jug of water with the idea that 
doing so will greatly preserve its freshness. If 
we were to cut the blooms of Camellias, Gar¬ 
denias, Roses, Bouvardias, Begonias, Azaleas, 
and other choice flowers of sufficient length to 
admit of their being used without artificial 
stems, we should most prob tbly both disfigure 
the plants, and cut away growth that would 
furnish valuable bloom; besides, such^ stems 
are in some instances stout and stiff, and 
their use would result in a closely packed 
bouquet, with a handle much too thick to be 
agreeable. Then, again, many flowers, such as 
Pancratiums, Eucharisea, and Stephanotis, 
cannot well be used without being supplied 
with artificial steins. We find it necessary 
to have three kinds of wire, the stoutest being 
known as that for Camellia steins, an inter¬ 
mediate size to be had in rolls, and the small 
binding wire on reels. The stems are available 
for alT short-stemmed or stemless blooms; 
the intermediate, and therefore much mom 
pliable, wire is principally used for winding m 
rather close coils round the stems of zonal 
Pelargoniums, double white Primulas, Cycla¬ 
mens, and other blooms with long, slender 
steins, thus rendering them stiff and yet 
sufficiently pliable to remain in any position 
in which they may be bent. The fine wim 
is required principally for binding the 
flowers to the stems, and is much more 
easily used than thread or raffia. When ths 
blooms are not strongly attached to their 
natural stems, or have been purposely detached 
from the wood of the parent plant to avoid cat¬ 
ting, as is advisable in the case of Camellias and 
Gardenias, it is necessary to pass a length of 
stiff wiro either through the fleshv tubes, such 
as are found at the base of both Roses and 
Gardenias, or clean through the calyx, as in ths 
case of Camellias, doubling the ends back so as 
to bring the two halves of the wire nearly close 
together, and these, iu their turn, cm be bound 
to neat lengths of Privet wood in preference to 
wire stems. With Camellias, it is sometimes 
necessary to thrust two wires through the calyx 
iu opposite directions, so as to steady the natu¬ 
rally heavy blooms. The long, delicate tubes of 
the Euch&ris are best strengthened by means of 
several carefully-made turns of line wire* 
after whioh they may safely bs bound to 
stems. Some people attempt to pass stiff 
wire stems up the fleshy stems of different kinds 
of flowers, but it is a tedious sad nnnnnssssgy 
Original from 
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method, and inferior to coiling lengths of wire 
round them or binding straight steins with fine 
wire. A few there are who purchase a light 
wire framework in which to affix the flowers, 
while others concoct an evergreen foundation in 
which they fix the flowers in whatever direction 
their stems are passed through it, but neither of 
these plans finds favour with good bouquetists. 
After all the flowers have been wired, but little 
time need be taken up in 
Forming the bouquets. — A good centre 
should be had, if possible; nothing, in my estima¬ 
tion, is equal to a partially-developed Rose 
for this purpose, but a Camellia, an Eucharis, a 
Water Lily, or a Gardenia, is frequently substi¬ 
tuted. Whatever flower is used, it should be 
furnished with a stiff, straight stem—say, either 
of Hazel or Privet—this being about as thick as 
a lead-pencil and quite 9 inches long. To this 
stem can be evenly bound all the rest of the 
stepos and the centre still be easily maintained. 
Round the base of this central bloom it is our 
plan to bind a good thiokness of green Moss, in 
order to pad out the next ring of flowers, 
which, without the Moss, would be apt to un¬ 
duly crowd the centre. We also use, in 
addition, about three, shoots of sweet-scented 
Geraniums, which tend to preserve lightness, 
and also to yield scent. There is nothing 
better than strips of soft matting or raffia for 
binding the bouquet, and a free use of fairly 
moist green Moss between each ring of 
flowers greatly assists the wires in keeping 
the flowers in their proper positions, ana 
also in preserving their freshness. A too 
free use of small flowers, such as Begonias, 
Jasminums, Bouvardias, Spiraeas, Pompon 
Chiysanthemums, Rhynchospermums, double 
Primulas, and even Stephanotis, is objection¬ 
able, as the bouquet does not, in that case, 
potass sufficient weight or solidity (I mean, 
as far as appearance goes); while, on the other 
hand, employing a great number of Camellias. 
Gardenias, and Eucharises, makes it too stiff 
and heavy. Three or four blooms of Azaleas 
and four or five pips of Stephanotis, bunched 
together, are mucn more effective than single 
blooms. The large, fiat, pancake-like bouquets, 
14 inches or 15 inches across, I cordially detest, 
but if these are fashionable they must be made. 
I suppose those whose lot it is to carry them 
are heartily glad to get rid of them again as 
soon as possible. Not so the neater semi- 
globular bouquets that used to be most in de¬ 
mand, these being not only lighter, but much 
less cumbersome. When large bouquets are 
made, and they must be of good size—say, 
about from 10 inches to 12 inches across — 
to be effective, the outer circles of flowers 
must have the longest stems, and be kept 
well up, or the curve will be too abrupt, the 
result being a conical-shaped and a ny no 
means pretty bouquet. A half-turn given to 
the binding material will fix each flower in 
the position in which it is placed, and a 
light pad of Moss will keep the outer rows from 
unduly crowding iawards. It is necessary to 
work in a few light flowers rather above the 
rest, in order to obviate too much formality, and 
a few fronds of Maiden-hair Fern should also be 
added. Nearly any kind of Orchid bloom is 
also available for this purpose, while Pancra- 
trams, Roman Hyacinths, Lilies of the 
Valley, Spiraeas, Bouvardias, Cyclamens, 
Orange-blossoms, Ericas, Eriostemons, and 
Rose-buds are all frequently thus employed, 
and with good effect, too, if not overdone. In 
nearly every case, or when the flowers are 
not large, they are beat wired and drawn 
through the flowers that form the groundwork 
of the bouquet; at least, such is my experience, 
ss they can be more tastefully and lightly dis¬ 
posed than when bound in as the bouquet is 
formed. The common Maiden-hair Fern, as well 
as Adiantum gracillimum, we invariably wire ; a 
orook being formed at the end of the wire, they 
oan be drawn through the flowers, and arranged to 
the best advantage. For surrounding the flowers 
nothing equals common Maiden-hair Fern, the 
fronds of which, being supported by the bouquet 
paper, do not need wiring. If the whole of the 
stems are retained, the handle of the bouquet 
would generally be much too large. They 
should, therefore, be cut with a strong pair of 
scissors at different lengths, so as to gradually 
reduce the bulk till there are but few left except 
the one oentral stem, and this may also be 
Shortened, if fgqgd longer “than is peedeti, As 
Digitized by XjQOS 1C 


1 a rule, the bouquet paper requires to have the 
tube enlarged so as to permit the bouquet to fit 
well into it, and a lew Btrong pins thrust 
through the divisions serve to fix it in its posi¬ 
tion. I ought to add, for the benefit of be¬ 
ginners, for whom I am principally writing, 
that after the stems are shortened with 
the scissors, the handle thus formed should 
be strongly bound with raffia or matting, the 
paper being then slipped on and fastened, 
finishing off with a covering of white note- 
paper. This we usually cut la the form of a 
quarter-circle, very little beside the right-hand 
corner of an open sheet being cut away. With 
a little practice, this can be neatly bound round 
the handle so as to cover the points of the 
bouquet-holder, and it oan be fixed at the top, 
first with pins, and then strongly bound round 
with white silk or satin ribbon. 

Bridal and ball-room bouquets are most in 
demand, and in such oases white flowers ought 
to predominate, those intended for a bride being 
usually exclusively white. In my opinion no 
greater mistake can be made than an injudicious 
mixture of colours. Better err in using too few 
coloured flowers than in an odd mixture of all the 
choice flowers that come to hand. As a rule, 
the colour should match the dress of the bearer, 
and if any other colour is added, it should not 
be at all conspicuous. A good oentral bloom 
of Marshal Niel, Sunset, Etoile de Lyon, 
Catherine Mermet, Grace Darling, Devoni- 
ensis, or other somewhat similar Roses, may 
be used in conjunction with nearly every other 
colour, and a few bunches of Marie Louise 
Violets may also be added to a coloured bouquet 
with excellent effect. Five or six trusses of 
such semi-double zonal Pelargoniums, as Mrs. 
Arthur Lattey, bright showy pink; Madame 
Thibaut, purplish pink; James Vick, rich 
salmon; Guillon Mangilli, cerise ; and F. V. 
Raspail, scarlet, are very striking ; and so also 
are small bunches of Azalea amcena and Caldwel- 
liana, and the other not-so-well-known hybrids 
of A. amoena. One thin ring is sufficient, and 
the remainder of the other flowers used should 
also be well-balanced, this being especially 
necessary in the case of such conspicuously dis¬ 
tinct flowers as Eucharises, Liliums, Azaleas, 
Camellias, Gardenias, and Chrysanthemums. 
Sometimes very large bouquets of Violets are 
made, but these are very heavy; and at another 
time we have seen them composed of nothing but 
Gardenias, as many as three dozen blooms being 
used in one bouquet, and that, too, as late as 
December; but for real effect nothing in my 
estimation surpasses a bouquet composed ex¬ 
clusively of the various shades of yellow Tea 
Roses, buds, and Rose foliage. 

Packing bouquets. —When bouquets have to 
be sent by rail or post to a considerable distance, 
they must be very carefully packed, otherwise 
they will arrive at their destination much 
bruised, and they mav be quite spoilt. We 
prefer to have light ana well-made deal boxes, a 
trifle deeper and wider than the space occupied 
by one or more bouquets, with strong, narrow 
strips disposed in pairs about 3 inches apart 
to support the bouquets, and at a distance from 
the top to admit of the stems just touching 
the bottom of the box, the flowers being just 
below the level of the top. In order to pro¬ 
perly secure the bouquets, stout pins should 
be thrust through the handles. Above these 
should be tied a piece of strong string, the 
ends being sufficiently long to admit of their 
being fastened through two holes in the bottom 
of the box. The bouquets can then be placed on 
their bearings and the strings tightly tied under¬ 
neath the box. Thus fastened, and with the lid 
screwed down, the bouquets will travel un¬ 
injured, no matter how the boxes may be turned 
about. Those to whom they are consigned must 
be informed how they are fastened, and it is 
also advisable to mention that there is nothing 
gained, as I have already stated, by placing 
them in water for a few hours. The flowers 
preserve one another, and the Moss also keeps 
them fresh. A cool, dark room is the best 
place in which to keep them for a time. 

W. L 


55 deg a in severe frost Four-Inch pipes would not oost 
much more, and would be better. Over-beating hot? water 
pipes Is injurious to plant*—4- D & 


POULTRY. 

QUERIES. 

18497.—Mlnorca-Braiuna cross.—Last winter 1 
bought a white Minorca cock to put with white Brahma 
hens (instead of one of their own breed), hoping still to 
keep the breed white. Every chicken hatched from their 
eggs has turned out grey or black; Oan “ Doulting ” 
aooount for this, as the cock is apparently a true-bred 
Minorca, and is pure white?— R. Lx, Vicarage, Stur- 
minster, Newton. 

18498.— Broody hens.—Will some reader kindly tell 
me of some means of preventing a hen sitting ? I have 
Brahmas and Dorkings, and really have had no eggs, as 
they were persistently sitting all the autumn, and still go 
on. I have tried isolation, only bars to sit on, darkness, 
deprivation of food and water for six or seven hours, 
ducking their heads; but as soon as they are set at 
liberty they are off to their nests. I let one hen have it 
out, and she sat six or seven weeks on a pottery egg.— 
The Doctor. 

REPLIES. 

18499.— Sickness in pullets ( Gaboon), —I 
cannot speak with certainty as to the ailment from 
which your birds suffered, but I have reason to 
think that it was vertigo, which may be looked 
upon as a forerunner of apoplexy. The fact 
that the disease yielded to the castor oil treat¬ 
ment strengthens the view I have taken. If I 
am correct, the best way to avoid a recurrence 
of the disorder is to feed less generously, and 
try to give the fowls more exercise. It would be 
interesting to know whether the two pullets 
attacked were fatter than the others. Being 
sisters, they were probably petted more than 
the rest, and this would account for their better 
condition. — Doultin o . 

18500.—Oaponiflinff (A. A.).— The opera¬ 
tion is carried out when the chicken is about 
four months old. Its effect is to increase the 
size of the bird and improve the delicacy of its 
flesh. Only a small percentage fail to survive 
the operation, if it be skilfully done. The 
oapons may be kej>t until they are several 
months old, and during the time mav be em¬ 
ployed for ohicken-rearing. You will be able to 
get information as to the method from some of 
the poultry books, or, perhaps, some reader of 
Gardening will aid you. It is, however, muoh 
better to see work of this kind actually per¬ 
formed. I am not prepared to say that the 
system is the most profit able one. Cockerels of 
all but the most precocious breeds may be made 
ready for the table by the age of four months 
without difficulty, and even those birds which 
take notice of the hens at a very early ^age oan 
be got off long before they give their owner 
much annoyance. It is true that cockerels 
which are five or six months old will never 
fatten at all so long as they remain with the 
hens or pullets, and if they are to be made 
marketable they must be caponised or penned. 
But it is a mistake to keep them so long, and it 
is also unnecessary. If the breeding stock be 
of a useful kind, and the chickens are well 
managed, they should be almost fit for the table 
at three months old. If they are not, it is certain 
that they are either not suited for the table or 
have been improperly treated.— Doulting. 

The beet layers.— It is not an easy 
matter to know wnioh of your hens are the best 
layers. We admit that some of the hens will 
lay more eggs than others, yet to find out which 
are the more profitable the record cannot cease 
with a few hens. Nor is the greatest profit de¬ 
rived from the hens that lay the largest number 
of eggs, but from those that lay the greater 
number when prices are high. There is more 
profit in two dozen eggs at Is. 3d. per dozen 
than from three dozen at lOd. a dozen, 
although the sum realised is the same for both 
lots, for the reason that the cost of the two dozen 
is less than that of the three dozen. A hen may 
lay well from April to July, and apparently be 
an extraordinary layer because she lays an egg 
every other day, but after awhile she may do 
but very little, and another hen, that does not 
seem to be doing her duty, slowly reaches the 
number, and still keeps on laying. The record 
should, therefore, be kept for a year, and an 
average for each month made. The best hens 
for the year should then be retained as breeders, 
from which to hatch the next season’s pullets, 
and they should be mated with a cockerel of a 
good laying family, so as to secure better 
progeny than the parents. The prices, number 
of eggs laid, number of chicks hatched, and 
amount, in value, produced by each hen, sbou'd 
be noted, so that the poultry-keeper mav be 
assisted in the selection by a knowledge of the 
gbaracferistics of each.—Ami and Gfarcten. 
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Blackberry. 

T HIS Blackberry is now so well known, and the fruit has been 
seen by so many, that few remarks respecting it are neces- 
sary. All who saw them at the Abbey Park Show, 
Leicester, and at our 8ilver-street establishment, admitted that 
until then they had not believed it possible that such berries as 
those depicted in cur illustrations could be grown. After this 
success of the “ Wilson Junior,” we are determined that it shall 
not be our fault if there are any who neglect to obtain it. as our 
Dame is inseparably associated with this novelty, and wo are 
proud of it. We know that in some instances last year a 
portion of the plants, from various causes, did not succeed; 
these we have replaced gratia in all cases where they have been 
brought under our notice. We do this willingly, because we 
know that, let the fruit, as we and others have grown it, be seen 
throughout the country, and the name of Viccars Collyer and 
Co , as the introducers, will never be forgotten. The fruit ex¬ 
hibited at the Royal Horticultural Society’s show was quite 
equal in size and productiveness to the illustrations published 
of it in Garden. All sorts can be supplied ; but, whatever may 
be said, no other variety comes near it. Price 7s. doz, 
50s. 100. Special rates for quantities. Full and concise 
directions of culture, with sketches of the various methods of 
training, gratis and post free. 

ALL ABOUT BLACKBERRIES, post free, Is. 
GENERAL CATALOGUE, gratis and post free. 


BULBS. 

A rare opportunity. We have decided to let our last importa¬ 
tion of Early White Roman Hyacinth* go for la. 6d. 
doz., 10 j. 100 These are very large bulbs, producing two or 
three fine spikes. 

Named exhibition Hyacinths, from 5s. doz.; unnamed, for 
bedding, from Is. 3d. doz. 

Polyanthus Narcissus, double Roman, and Paper White, 
la. 6d. doz. 

Everything Carriage Paid. 

Full particulars of the “ Phenomenon,” a White Blackberry, Is. fid. each. 
Sample box of the “ Utility ” Label, with pen, and bottle of Indelible Ink, post free, Is. 
Send for Descriptive Circular of Collyer’s Dry Concentrated Organic Manure. 
For very special offers in detail seo Gardrmng Illustrated, October 16th, back page. 
We shall commence fulfilling orders for Blackberries at once with plants grown by us 
from raiser'8 own stock. 


Send for our Catalogue gratis 
and post free. 


Viccars Collyer & Co., 

Central Hall, Silver Street,! 
LEICESTER, 

And 

Central Nurseries,Glenfield 
near Leicester. 


TELEORAPniC ADDRE8H : 

“Central, Leicester.” 


ROSES. ROSES. 

"DURING tho laBt few years I have gained 

-L' FIRST PRIZES at York. Leeds. Crystal Palace. New¬ 
castle, Manchester, and several other plaoea for ROSES. 

40,000 FOR SALE. 

Strong, healthy plants, carriage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or money returned. 

H.P’a, to include luch as A. K. Williams, Merveillede Lyon, 
M. Baumann. La France, A. Colomb, Capt. Christy, 
Lefebvre. &c., from 200 sorts. 6s. per doz ; 40 b per 100, strong. 
TEA ROSES, to include M. Niel, Niphefcos. Mad. Lambard, 
G. do Dijon, red ditto, Belle Lyonnaiee, Mad. Berard, 
9 b. per dozen, strong. 

CLIMBING ROSES quick growers, 61 each. 

Extra strong, B. Lyonnaise, M. Niel, G. de Dijon, Red ditto, 
M. Berard, M. Trifle, Is. fid. each. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

“ Holder’s-hill, Hendon.—Dear Sir,—Many thanks for your 
promptness.. The plants arrived on Saturday in exoeljeut con- 




650 BULBS, Carriage Free, for 21/" 

24 Hyacinths. 32 Tulips (various), 87 Narcissus (various), 
200 Crocus (all colours), 25 Anemones. 37 Ranunculus, 27 Ins 
(various), 6 Gladiolus, 6 Lilies (various), 75 Snowdrops, 50 Star 
of Bethlehem, 6 Alliums. 75 Hepaticas. Other and different 
collections equally cheap ; see Catalogue, free on application. 
HOOPER & CO. . Oovent Garden, London. _ 

, pHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION for 

W Winter and Spring Flowering.—Good strong plants: 6 
Primulas. 6 Cinerarias, 4 Calceolarias (spotted). 4 Bouvardias, 
4 Tropmolums, 4 Cyclamen, for 3s. 6d.; double quantity, 
6s., free.—CRANK A CLARKE. Haddenham, Camb s. 


dition. thanks to the careful packing.I cannot | HUM; 


pALCEOLARIAS.— Daniels’ and Simpsons 

Lf unrivalled strains of grandly spotted flower*, strong, trans¬ 
planted plants. Is. fid. doz.; larger, 2a. 6d. doz. Cinerarias, 
unsurpassed strains, Is. 3d. doz., free.—CRANE A CLARKE, 
>iae Nur - - - ~ 


flYCLAMEN GIGANTEUM. strong, 

single pots, to flower this winter, 3s. doz.; exl 


from 

single pots, to flower this winter. 3s. doz.; extremely 
cheap, numerous testimonials. — CRANE & CLARKE, 

Had denham, Oambs. ___ 

TTYAC1NTHS, splendid, named, from 2s. Gd. 

U- per doz.; Bedding, ditto, separate co’.oure from Is per dor. 
Tulips, 4d. per dor.; Crocuses, Narcissi. 4c , equally cheap. 
Best imported Bulbs — PEIRCE & CO.. Montpeli r. Bristol. 

QQ non LAURELS FOR SALE.—Colchic, 
) WLf V/ ?£ to 4 ft, 30s. Common, 4 ft., 25s.; Rotundi- 
folia, 3 to 31 30s. per ICO.-LEWIS - M »X, Newtown, Malvern. 


N urs ery, Hadd enh am, Cambs. _ 

help adding that I am extremely pleased with the way in n ~~DflD PRIMULAS of the best strains pro- 
wbichyou haveexecuted my order. Ishall have much pleasure / ,UUU curable, mixed colours, fine strong transplanted 
In recommending all my friendB to send for your plants In 1 , 7 . - M . wir-iVKH frJ^'RANF Jt P1,ARKF 

future. “ Yours faithfully. A R " M I 50for 4s. 6d , free.-CRANE 4 CLARK E, 

Haddenham, Cambs, 

I also offer the following 

SPRING AND SUMMER FLOWERING 
PLANTS, 

All strong, most of them flower directly. 

MYOSOTI8 (Forget-me-not), fine plants, 6d. doz.; 3 b. 100. 

POLYANTHUS, gold-laced, strong clumps, Is doz.; 6s. ICO. 

„ Webb s Giant, in every colour, la. doz ; 6s. 100. 

AURICULAS, strong, grand strain, 2s. doz. 10a. 100. 

WALLFLOWERS, double German, Is. doz.; 5s. 100. 

,, single, of sorts, 6d. doz.; 3a. 6d. 100. 

DAISIES, crimson, white, ttrong, 9d. doz.; 4s. 100. 

CANTERBURY BELLS, in variety. Is. doz. 

BROMPTON STOCKS, scarlet, white, and purple, Is. per score. 

EAST LOTHIAN STOCKS, scarlet, Is. per score, nice strong 
plants 

AlYSSUxM COMPACTFM, yellow spring fl , Is. doz. 

.SNOWDROPS, double, 4d doz ; 2s. 6d. 100. 

GKUM COOCINKUM PLENA, scarlet, 2s 6d. doz. 

VIOLAS, white, purple, yellow, Is. doz.; 6s. ICO. 

PANSIES, fancy seedliDgs, grand blotched, all colours, ?s. doz. 

CARNATION, Crimson Clove, strong layero, 3s. dozen. 

,, strong layere, double mixed, various colours. 3s. doz. 

„ seedlings from double flowers, fine, Is. 6d. doz. 

FTNK8, flrnbriaU alba. Is. doz. 

ANTIRRHINUMS, tplendid bright, showy colours, Is. doz.; 

6s. 100. 

SWEET WILLIAMS, magnifioent strain, ex. strong, Is. doz.; 

3s. 6d 100. 

VERONICA, shrubby, blue, scarlet, and variegated, 3d. each; 

2a. 6d. doz 

PAPA ER. large scarlet Poppy, 1 b. doz. 

LAVENDER, large plintB, 3d. eaoh; 2a. 6d per doz 
CHRISTMAS ROSES, strong fl. plants, 3s. fid. and 6s doz. 

HENRY MAY. Tho Hope Nurserlov, 

“ ‘ ‘ rka. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

•PO have a Good Crop of the above delicious 

-L frui*, well ripeued crowns of the following sorts should 
now be planted, and a good crop next soring is certain: James 
Vcitch. British Queen, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Lucus, war¬ 
ranted true, sure to please, 4s. per 100, post free. 

TNSTEAD of Bare Flower-beds from this time 

-L till next May, plant tho following hardy plants, which 
will make a grand display in early spring:— 

SILF.NE COMPACT A, pink, 4 inches high. 

AUBRIETIA, blue, 4 inches high. 

ALYSSUM SAX ATI LE, yellow. 6 inches high. 

fs. 6d. 100, post free. 

NTARCISSUS, double white, 2s. 6d. 100; N. 

Lv bifloras, white and yellow; N. poeticus, white; N. incom- 
parabilis, white, with orange centre. 

^LLIUM MOLY, Is. 6d. 100, all post free. 
WALLFLOWER, dark blood, Cloth of Gold, 

» “ acd Tom Thumb. Large plants. 3s. 6d. 100, post free. 
German double yellow, ditto blue, Is. fid. dozen. 


TIOUBLE IVY-LEAVED GERANIUMS, in 

-Lr 3 separate colours, named, for Is. Finnette, blush 
white, 4 for Is., good plants, free.—W. & F. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 

T710LAS—Countess of Kintore.—This is the 
V best of all Violas, 2s. doz. Freedom Blue, Max Kolb 
(purple) Profusion (white). Is. doz.; 5s. 6d. 100. Double 
! Daisies (crimson), Sweep (white). Bride, 6d. doz.; 3i. fid. 100, 

| free. — W. A . F WH EELWRIGHT, Olds winford, Sto urbri dge. 

C ARNATIONS.—(rim son Clove, strong plants 
4 for Is. ; 2a. fd. doz. Double Wallflowers, Btrong. Is. 
doz. Forget-rae-nota (bluer). Sweet Williams and Canterbury 
Bells. 4d. doz.; 2s. 4d 100, free.-W. & F. WHEEL- 
WRIQHT, Oldswinford, 8to urb ridge. 

inn VARIETIES FINEST ROSES. 30«., 

-LUU so for 21s., 12 for 5s 9d , to include A. K. Williams, 

I Henrich Schulthes, Merveille de Lyon, grand plants, free.— 
; CRAM.B, Dunblane. 


Bedale, York 

UENN Y PLANTS.—12 plants free, or 30 for 

- 1 * 2s., some in bloom, andjfiifty winter bloomeS, Begonias, 

Pentatemnns. Veronicas, att othjrtrj-Y ^f5|$£lJelron- 


DEST STRAWBERRIES.—President, Pax- 
■U ton, Napier, the heaviest croppers, 25, Is. fid.; 50, 2s. 6d.; 
100, 4s ; smaller, well-rooted plants. 100, 2s 6d. Evergreen 
broad leaved Privet. 12 line bushes, 2s. fid.: 100,16a; oarriage 
jaiWor cash.—WILL TAYLEB, Nurseryman, Hampton, 


PAPAVER UMBROSUM, very handsome, 

■L carlv-flowering Poppy, 9s. 100. PAPAVER NUDICAULE, 
the alpine Poppy, admired by all who have seen them, colour, 
reflow and white. This is a hardy perennial, swoetly scented, 
lasts a long time cut; 3 large plants, post free. Is. 6d. Seed 
of the above variety, fid. per packet. 

C. CUNDY, Tho NurseriosJSudbury, Suffolk. 
YELLOW CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES, 

-1- in 100 named varieties, 8s. per dozen.—H. 8CHMELZER 
4 CO., Nurseries and Carnation Farm, Lenzie-by-Glasgow. 

PJARNATION FARM.—Finest-named Stage 

'0 Carnations, 6s. per dozen (including 4 yellow ground); 
finest Tree Carnations, Ills per do/. —H SCHMELZI K 

UDELWEISS.—The Swiss Bridal Flower, 

■Ll Btrong plants, fid. each. 4s. per dozen: 3d. must be added 
to order* under 5s. for part post. -H 8QH MKLZKR .V OO 

TTKRBACEOUS SEEDLINGS of most of the 

J-J- finost vars., Is. fid. and 2s. per doz. Catalogue free on 
application.—H. 8C1IMELZER 4 CO., 71, Waterloo-street, 
Glasgow. 

■DOSES ON OWN ROOTS.—Extra strong 

T'* Hybrids. 6s. doz.: Teas, 83, carriage free —H. 
SCHMELZKR & CO., Nurseries and Rose Farm, Lenzie-by- 
Glasgow.____ 

Of) fjfjf) JERSEY PEARS, carefully selected 

and stored, Doyenne dn Comioe, Beuire Diel, 
Chaumontel, and other Boris, from 2*. to 8s per dozen; 
from 8s. to £l 103 for 50 ; from 16s. to £3 per 100 Carefully 
packed Cash with order.— NEIL 4 TAYLOR, Am ence- 

{ dace, Ann-street, Jersey. N.B.—N. 4 T can supply a few 
00 3 and 4 year-old Williams, Bon Chretien, Chaumontel, 
and Doyenn6 du Comice Pear trees, at 18s. per doz. 

crj RARE HARDY DORSETFKRN' ROOtS, 

UU a varieties, including Royal Fern (Osraunda regalia) 
Maiden-hair, Cetersch. Ruta-iuuraria, packed in Mon, oarriage 
paid. Is 6d —ANDREWS. 50. High-stre rt, Ta unton_ 

; T ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, 100, la. 6d.; 

-LI 1,000.13s. Daffodil Bulb*, 100, Is. 3d.; 1,000,10s., free.-, 

! ROBERT? BELL, 37, AllhUlows-Une, Kendal 
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HOUSB&WINDOW GARDENING. 


WINDOW GARDENING IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY.—XXVI. 

Succulents. —In former days the various 
species of Caotns and other allied families were 
in high favour among window gardeners, and 
at the present time it is only the influx of so 
many easily-cultivated, quick-growing, showy 
plants that has pushed them out into the cold. 
Many are quaint in form, and some bear large 
showy blooms. One species—vis, Cereus 
flagelliformis—deserves a place in even good 
collections of plants, on acoount of its distinct 
manner of growth, ornamental appearance at 
all times of the year, the loveliness of its flowers, 
and the profusion in which they are produced. 
It is commonly called the Cat’a-tail, or Rod¬ 
shaped Cactus, because the long, slender growths 
of about uniform thickness throughout are 
densely clothed with hair-like spines. The 
blooms are beautifully formed, rivalling many 
Orchids in this respect, and are of a lively-rose 
colour. A good-sized specimen of this Cactus 
is, when in full bloom, a very attractive object 
indeed. Cactus speciosissimus and Mallesoni 
are two of the showiest members of the family, 
bearing large, highly-coloured blooms; and 
come of the Mammillarias and Echinocacti are 
quaintly interesting. One of the most curious 
of the Caotns family iv Pilocerens senilis, or the 
Old Man’s Beard, so named because from the 
top of the Btout cylindrical stem falls a silky, 
beard-like growth. In the Cactus-house at 
Kew there are some fine specimens of this 
Cactus, which come in for a large share of 
admiration from visitors. A succulent which is 
well worthy of attention is the Partridge¬ 
breasted Aloe, the leaves of which are distinctly 
marked with a zebra-like variegation. This is 
ornamental at all times of the year; but 
especially so in spring, when the flower-spikes 
appear. The flowers are numerous enough to 
be effective; they are almost scarlet in colour, 
and are well displayed on a stout stock, which 
rises well above the leaves. The name of Par¬ 
tridge-breasted Aloe is derived from the peculiar 
formation of the leaves. A carious old-fashioned 
plant is Cacalia articnlata, commonly called 
the Candle plant, from the shape of the up¬ 
right, jointed stems, which are covered with a 
glaucous powder. From the crown of them 
spring much-divided leaves of the tendereet 
green (imaginable. Well cared for, this very 
old inhabitant of cottage windows is rather 
ornamental, the more especially as it is during 
the winter that it holds its leafy garb. This 
plant takes an absolute rest through the summer, 
the leaves decaying in June, and from that time 
till August no water should be given. About 
the first week in that month all the old soil 
should be shaken away, and the stems replanted 
in sandy loam. Seven or eight may be put in a 
4£-inoh pot. Bnt little water should be given 
for a time, and in the cource of a month the 
young leaves will appear. At the beginning of 
the winter a flower-spike will push from each 
stem, and the blooms will expand in mid-winter 
in a warm room. They, afe white and small; 
but coming, as they do, at a.fio vor^e if time, 




they are welcome. This old plant has almost 
gone out of cnltivation ; but window gardeners 
of a past generation valued it considerably. 
The great points in the 
Culture of all succulents are to give 
good drainage, to freely expose the plants to 
sun and air, and not to overpot. Little or do 
water is required in winter, and at all times the 
watering mast be carefully done, as the fleshy 
roots soon perish from excess of moisture. The 
best compost is light loam, with plenty of sand 
and some small pieces of pounded brick or 
crushed charcoal. The soil should be pressed 
ia firmly. Frequent repotting is not necessary, 
and is, indeed, harmful; and when they are 
shifted, as small a quantity of fresh soil as 
possible should be given. Although Cacti are 
not so popular as they were some years ago, they 
still find many admirers, and a varied collection 
of them always excites interest. Jn a window 
of limited size there is accommodation for con¬ 
siderable variety, and as they do not demand 
the unremitting attention that so many flower¬ 
ing plants do, they are to be recommended 
to those who cannot continually have their 
plants under their eye. 

Concluding remarks. —If I were asked what 
particular virtue is most required by the plant- 

? ;rower, I should say patience. Yon cannot 
orce a plant to grow ; von can only give it the 
conditions it likes, and bide its own good time. 
It is the constant daily care that makes the 
successful cultivator. Enthusiastio devotion for 
a week or two, with comparative inattention for 
two or three days, will not do; a few hours’ 
neglect will cancel all obligations which the 
plants may owe for previous care. There is 
something akin to drudgery in this, but it must 
be encountered if the measure of success is to be 
in any way filled. It is the capaoity for 
observing patiently minute details that produces 
excellence, and, according as this capacity is 
possessed, so will plants be well or badly 
grown. Those who have this virtue naturally 
must exercise it; those not so fortunate 
must cultivate it, or they will not be 
able to cultivate flowers with success. 
Patience consists in doing all that is necessary, 
and not too much. One may be too kind, and 
give that for which the recipient is in no way 
grateful. In no one detail does this remark apply 
so forcibly as to watering ; for, through undue 
haste, thousands of plants are drenched to 
death. The very keystone of success lies in in¬ 
telligent, careful, patient watering. Think how 
yon would feel yourself, if forced to drink with¬ 
out need, and you will get an idea of how plant 
nature is abused by pouring water on to the roots, 
whether they want it or not. Wait till a plant 
wants water, and then give it, without delay. 
You would be surprised to see the labour be¬ 
stowed on watering in the market gardens, 
where those handsome plants are produced that 
the hawker brings to your doors. I have known 
of cases where plants were looked to every hour 
in the day in hot weather, and in most plant- 
growing establishments every plant is visited 
twice and sometimes three times a day. Very 
mneh, of course, depends upon the situation. 
A south exposure is naturally more parching 
than an easterly or westerly one, and plants on 
window-ledges require more looking to than those 
in the dwelling. In all oases, attention must 
never be relaxed, for a dust-dry condition of the 


soil for some hours, with a scorching sun on the 
foliage, is one of the easieet ways of stopping 
growth, and undermining the constitution of all 
plants, save those of averysucculentnature. Con¬ 
siderable restraint is necessary in the matter of 
repotting ; it is worse than useless to give fresh 
soil before the roots have occupied the old ; it is 
like making a human being eat a hearty meal 
before the preceding one is digested, and has the 
same consequences. It would be difficult to say 
how many plants are gorged to death in this 
way. There is a proper moment for repotting, 
and this must be waited for. This detail has 
been fully treated of in former articles. I can¬ 
not go over the same ground again, and must, 
therefore, refer readers of Gardening to them. 
Remember always that the nourishment con¬ 
tained in a moderate-sized potful of soil can be, 
and is, compressed into a teaspoon. This is one 
of the resources of civilisation that past genera¬ 
tions of gardeners did not enjoy. They knew 
all about liquid manure, bnt the tin of con¬ 
centrated manure, to be kept at hand, and a 
pinch of the contents applied now and then, was 
reserved for their successors in the pleasant art 
of gardening. Keep a small tin of any con¬ 
centrated stimulant by yon, and, if you are in 
doubt, give as much as you can bold 1 etween 
two fingers and the thumb, and water it in. 
This is an easier and a safer way of applying 
nourishment than by means of liquid manure, 
the strength of which is often overdone by the 
unskilled. Better far give a plant a top-dress¬ 
ing once or twice in this way than run the risk 
of over-potting. The plants, so bigin comparison 
with the pots, which come into Covent-garden, 
are grown on this principle ; half their size, and 
nearly all their exoellence of bloom, are pat on 
after the roots touch the sides of the potsj 
Without liquid or concentrated manures the 
market grower would feel himself helpless 
indeed, but with them he can command 
excellence, and so, in a modified degree, can the 
amateur. Failures, utilised as they should be, 
are the stepping-stones to success ; they may 
serve as danger-signals and tell us what to avoid. 
To know what not to do is half the battle in 
plant culture. Therefore, analyse each failure, 
and trace it to its right source, and this will 
help to place yon on the right road. With 
patience to bear failures, and with the resolve 
to oonqner in the end, the merest tyro in 
window gardening may, with the aid of Gar¬ 
dening, hope to become a fairly proficient 
window gardener in the course of two or three 
seasons. Many window gardeners become dis¬ 
gusted through attempting too much ; they want 
to climb the ladder of success two or three 
rounds at a time, and this tumbles them into a 
slough of despond. Take one step at a time, 
and get good foothold before going farther. 
Begin with the most easily-grown plants, and 
gradually take in hand those of a more fastidious 
nature. Confidence goes for a great deal, and 
the way to lose it is to go in for things that re¬ 
quire experience, and which, in the hands of the 
beginner, are almost sure to be ignominious 
failures. Byfleet. 


18368. —Are Dahlia tubers edible ?—About Christ- 
mu l«st year an inexperienoed cook served up a dish of 
Dahlia roots instead of Jerusalem Artichokes. After my 
experience, I should say that “ 0. A. J.” is not likely to 
try a second mouthful, so that no 111 effects are Uksly to 
ensue.— Dahua. 
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other hand, in such warm positions, because 
exposed to the effects of early sunshine whilst 
the frost is still on the plants, the bloom often 
suffers more after frost than does that of plants 
in a west aspect. However, in these, as in so 
many other matters, it is hardly worth while 

after all, 
and land¬ 


ing semperflorens, which seems to delight in a 
moist situation, blooms with fair profuseness all 
the summer, and forms a capital base or carpet 
plant for some other strong-growing things, 
especially Stocks, Gladioli, or dwarf Dahlias. 
There are other pretty species, which are less 
known, such as rupicola, azorica, alpestris, &c. 9 
and these arc best suited for rockwork. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

Whether Myosotis dissitiflora grandiflora—a 
very fine form of one of our loveliest of hardy 
garden flowers—differs from the fine form of 
dissitiflora known as Perfection, matters little, 
for both are beautiful. That dissitiflora is one 
of the earliest, and hence most favoured, of all 
our Forget-me-nots, is well understood; and, 
where it does well, it produces a mass of celestial- 
blue flowers, about which clusters unusual 
interest. What is called the Creeping Forget- 
me-not (Omphalodes verna) gives us, perhaps, 
the richest and the loveliest shade of blue found 
in spriog flowers ; but the Omphalodes, whilst 
so very hardy, and withal so strong in growth, 
is yet not profuse of bloom, and, at its best, a 
big patch can never be said to present a striking 
effect. The three most popular of garden 
Forget-me nots, are, without doubt, Myosotis 
dissitiflora, sylvatica, and semperflorens, and the 
three in combination will give us blooms in rich 
abundance over a period of six months. 

M. dissitiflora is, perhaps, most favoured 
because it is the earliest, and as we always value 
very early spring-blooming plants most, and 
especially those which give us in abundance 
flowers of such a pleasing hue as this plant 
does, it is not wonderful that it is popular. 
On the other hand, it is much less widely grown 
than is the later sylvatica, for the simple 
reason that the latter is hardier, blooms more 
profusely, and seeds most freely also, insomuch 
that plants may be had in large quantities every 
year, where the stock is treated as annual, 
with the most trifling labour. The very hardy 
and free-growing M. semperflorens, which bears 
no inconsiderable resemblance to the well- 
known semi-aquatic palustris, will, if sown in 
the autumn, bloom profusely through the 
summer, and a further sowing in the early 
spring will continue the blooming season into 
the autumn. All these forma are most valuable 
for the production of blooms for cutting, and in 
many instances are largely grown for market 
purposes. Myosotis dissitiflora usually thrives 
best treated as an annual, but it labours under 
the disadvantage that while it blooms so early 
the flowers are yet so tender, that a white frost 
or two will destroy the whole of the expanded 
bloom, and several days must elapse ere it 
recovers. In such cases, the prospect of a 
seed crop fades away ; hence, while it is well 
to advise the treatment of the plant as an annual 
when seed is abundant, it is equally needful to 
recommend its increase in autumn by dibbling 


the spring may prove full of mercy 
ness to this beautiful flower. The plants like 
A light, well drainkd soil, but even in a 
stiff one they will often develop into big clumps 

that, uninjured by wet or frost, produce 


PLANTS FOR A LONDON SUBURBAN 
GARDEN. 

I SHOULD be glad of a few hints for laying out 
my garden (48 feet by 15 feet), and a list of the 
plants suitable. I enclose a rough plan of the 
ground.—A. Ex all, Tottenham. Although 
the space at command is somewhat small, it is 
undoubtedly possible, and should be by no 
means difficult, to produce an abundance of nice 
flowers, including Roses, in tho situation men¬ 
tioned. Tottenham is well away from the great 
city proper, it lies high, and is not, as far as I 
am aware, troubled by much smoke, except when 
the wind is southerly. A somewhat heavy soil, 
on a clay bottom, such as the one under con 
sideration, usually suits Roses better than any 
other, but for most plants it will require to be 
well and deeply worked, and lightened by the 
admixture of porous materials. I should not 
advise much planting being done now—at least, 


Wood Forget-me-not (Myosotis sylvatica). 


wondrous masses of bloom. M. dissitiflora has 

proved peculiarly sportive, as it has given off 


several forms, whilst sylvatica seems to have 
given but two—viz., sylvatica alba and elegan- 
tissima, a variety which has creamy-white 
leafage, and makes a capital winter-bedding 
Diant. This form has been falsely attributed to 
dissitiflora, but its habit on reversion to a green 
form, rather a common occurrence, show's that it 
is of the sylvatica section of the Forget-me- 
nots. In addition to dissitiflora grandiflora 
and Perfection, we have the pleasing pure 

seems, 


n as alba—which 


igh, to have originated 


in some 

two or three places at once—and the very pretty, 
though not too constant, striped or flaked form 
known as Werleigh Surprise. The latter, and 
Perfection and grandiflora, produce larger 
flowers, and are more robust-growing kinds, 
blooming less profusely because their habit in¬ 
duces stunted growths and foliage. Again, it is 
found that they seed even more sparsely than 
do the original form, whilst they may be 
propagated from shoots with equal facility 
Curiously enough, these larger-flowered kinds 


sunset in summer? The wall facing south 
west is a decided advantage, and as this is 
about the warmest aspect possible, any kind of 


Auction of bloom-budB may be facilitated by 
planting some in the autumn under a south wali 
The white variety seems almost hardier tnau 
does its blue congener, and the pure hue of its 
flowers is improved under glass, so that clumps 
of both in pots prove most useful for house 
decoration. Prior to the introduction of M. 
dissitiflora, the later, but hardier 
M. sylvatica was more widely grown for 
spring-blooming, and those who remember tho 
masses 


Alpine Forget-me-not (Myosotis alpestris). 


Early Forget-me-not (Myosotis dissitiflora). 


in side shoot? as half-rooted cuttings during the 
~ these rapidly form strong 


choice Pears, Plums, Peaches, or Apricota 
would do well here, or if flowers are more of an 
object, it would suit Roses, such as Gloire de 
Dijon, Marechal Niel, Safrano, or, indeed, any of 
the choicer Teas or Hybrid Perpetuals, admi 
rably. The common Passion-flower, Cobrea scan 
dens, or choice Clematis would also be suitable 
here; or large-floweriog Chrysanthemums could 
be flowered well with the aid of a slight protection 
of glass or canvas. But as free light and air in 
front of such a w r all are of great importance, it 
would be advisable to make a pathway about 

Original from 
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month of October . 4 

It is true that while all seedling plants 
propagated plants 


plants. 

stand the winter well, some w 
may die, but much depends upon the weather, 
and it is so easy to increase this Forget-me-not 
by the method mentioned, that there is no 
reason why there should not be an abundance of 
plants in every garden. The earliest bloom is, 
of course, obtained in sunny, warm positions, 
and dissitiflora has often been found flowering 
in rich profusion as early ns February. On the 

Digitized by Goi Q\e 


of this variety seen at Cliveden, in May, 
will admit that, in association with Silene 
dula, it produced charming effects, 
which displays its best charms between the 
spring and summer proves 
convenient bedder—it is too late for 


>en- 

But a plant 

3 

to be a rather in¬ 
spring 

work and too early for summer arrangements. 
On the other hand, the low-growing and creep- 
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3 feet from it, and, in the border so formed, 
plant a selection of the subjects above-named, 
with, perhaps, a few low-growing and fine- 
rooted annuals or perennials as well. If another 
pathway were made at the same distance from 
the fence on the other side, it would leave a bed 

4 feet or 5 feet wide down the centre, in 
which Roses and perennial or tender plants, 
of a low - growing character only, might 
be placed; while the border against the 
fence would accommodate Hollyhocks, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, and other tall-growing subjects, 
with a few Pansies, Ac., along the front. 
Or the longitudinal path next the fence might 
be omitted, and the plot divided into beds of 
3 feet or 4 feet in width, by means of narrow 
cross-paths from the one near the wall, running 
to within 2 feet or 3 feet of the fence. When 
the ground is ready, plant Auriculas, Anemone 
japonica and fulgens, Ac. ; Campanulas of sorts, 
Carnations, Canterbury Bells, Chrysanthemums 
(summer and early-flowering varieties), Fox¬ 
gloves, Delphiniums, Day Lilies, Dielytras, 
(ieums, Gladiolus, Iris, Hollyhocks, Lupines, 
Poppies, Pansies, Pentatemons, Phloxes, Prim¬ 
roses, Pyrethrums (single and double), Snap¬ 
dragons, Sweet Williams, Pinks, Veronicas, 
Achillea Ptarmica, and others too numerous to 
mention. Plant plenty of Michaelmas Daisies, 
and Chrysanthemums maximum and uligino- 
sum. Your Rose-leaves and buds are probably 
eaten by caterpillars, which are often difficult 
to discover. Plant Hybrid Perpetuals now, or 
soon, and Teas and Noisettes towards the end 
of March ; standards usually do best for two or 
three years, but dwarfs, if you can get them to 


massed in beds, and kept pegged down, they 
did not grow tall or lanky, as they sometimes 
do when not of a good strain. In order to re¬ 
lieve the flatness at first caused by the pegging, 
we planted as dot plants two or three varie¬ 
gated Abutilona. consisting of the Thompsoni 
variety, and about three plants of Maize, which, 
with their silver striped leaves, were very 
effective. We have also had Zinnias growing 
in a long straight row, backed up by Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and faced with a row of Victoria 
Asters; a neat stake being placed to each 
leading shoot, it was kept straight; side 
branches were freely produced and bloomed 
profusely, and, the colours being bo varied 
and rich, the elfect of this arrangement 
was quite striking. The plants grew to a 
uniform height of 20 inches. They were freely 
watered during hot and dry weather—some¬ 
times with liquid manure. Many sow their 
• Zinnias too soon and in too much heat, thereby 
causing them to become drawn and weak ; such 
plants never succeed really well. Some sow the 
seed on a prepared bed, and allow the young 
plants to remain there till finally planted in 
their permanent quarters; but thus treated 
they are likely to become leggy. The best way 
is to sow in pans or boxes in light, sandy soil, 
composed largely of leaf soil, about the middle 
of March, in cold frames ; keep the frames close 
and shaded from bright sunshine till the plants 
are up, when shade may be dispensed with and 
air freely admitted. When the seedlings are 
about 1£ inches high, prick them out into soil 
in a cold frame ; on the bottom of the latter 
should be placed 2 inches of spent Mushroom, 


as it leaves the ground, being as thick sb a man’s 
thigh, and giving one the impression of a huge 
boa constrictor winding round and up the sup 
porting tree. But far away above, the lovely 
pendulous clusters of the well known flower, 
with the light green leaves of early spring, are 
hanging in masses in and amongst the sombre 
branches of the Pine. Tree after tree is reached, 
and from each and around the whole group this 
beautiful creeper winds its way—a sight to be 
seen once, and never forgotton. Here, indeed, is 
nature unadorned, and improvement by the 
hand of man is happily not dreamt cf.—F. A. F. 

Faeciated Golden-rayed Lily in Lon¬ 
don suburbs.— I planted in the open ground 
on 22ud March some Lilium auratum bulbs ; 
and have now (23rd October) the last one out 
in full bloom. Its height is 57 inches from the 
ground, and it has 45 blooms, farming a huge 
cluster, 43 inches in circumference. I may 
mention that at first it had 101 buds, but fifty- 
six of them failed to come to perfection, and 
dropped off. The stem is thickly covered with 
green leaves, and at the top is 5 inches wide, and 
a third of an inch thick.—J. .Jones, Htmt hill. 

Gladiolus brenchleyensis— How effec¬ 
tive this Gladiolus is when planted among 
hardy Heaths, Ghent Azaleas, dwarf Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, or round the outsides of beds of large- 
flowering Rhododendrons, its bright-scarlet 
flowers making such beds quite showy at a time 
when they would otherwise be dull in appear¬ 
ance. It succeeds capitally in the peaty soil 
used for the American plants just named. It is 
also very showy when planted in clumps of, say, 
five or seven in the herbaceous borders. We 



Azorean Forjrot-me-not 
iMyosotis azoriea). 



Mart;ined-leaved Forget-me-not (Myosolls elegantiwmi). 
(See preceding page.) 




Marsh or common Forget-me-not 
(Myoeotis palustris). 


“take” well, last the longest, and, if on 
their own roots, bloom moat profusely. 
Dahlias always run more or less to leaf if much 
shaded, and should have the most sunny spots 
available. To get early and plentiful bloom, 
put out sturdy, wiry plants (or, better still, 
small pot-roots), the first week in June. The 
lightening of the subsoil, as directed (which 
should be repeated every year or two), will 
greatly tend to prevent Dahlias and many other 
strong-rooting plants from running to leaf at 
the expense of flower, for nothing is ao frequent 
a cause of this fault as the roots getting into a 
damp, cold, and undrained subsoil. Do not 
forget annuals in the spring; put in plenty of 
8tocks, Asters, Cornflower, Sweet Peas, Chry¬ 
santhemum coronarium and tricolor; and Heli- 
chrysums, Hollyhocks, Yellow Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias, Pansies, Mimulus, and the beautiful 
Anemone japonica, will succeed in the more 
shady parts better than most things.—B. C. R. 


Zinnias for bedding:-— It is seldom that 
one now sees Zinnias well grown, even if they are 
grown at all; they are old-fashioned flowers which, 
of late, have been neglected, but where well culti¬ 
vated they amply repay any trouble bestowed 
on them. When grown from seed saved from 
a good strain, the number of different colours 
to oe found amongst them is surprising—colours, 
indeed, not seen in any other class of plants. 
Zinnias, too, will succeed almost anywhere, pro¬ 
vided trees do not shade them. They are use¬ 
ful to plant in mixed herbaceous borders, or in 
open spaces in front of|rtifhbberies. \Te Ravo 
used them this se*soiiwi|l^Jj ce lfenlt | ^flect; 


manure ; into this the roots will run ; the plants 
will come up with good balls, and grow right 
away after being planted in the beds. On the 
top of the manure in the frame, plaoe about 
3 inches of light, sandy soil, and into this place 
the plants, about 3 inches apart; keep them 
close for a few days till established, when 
abundance of air should be given till the lights 
can be drawn off altogether. About the last 
week in May they may bo plautcd into the 
permanent positions assigned to them.—E. M. 

Clematis gTaveolens.—This beautiful 
autumn-flowering Clematis is especially valuable 
from the distinct hue of the blossoms, which are 
of a pleasing shade of yellow ; the feathery 
clusters of seeds are, in their silvery sheen, also 
very attractive. It is a free-growing but 
slender habited species, quite at home when 
allowed to ramble at will over a trellis or neigh¬ 
bouring shrub, and is one that, once well estab¬ 
lished, will take good care of itself. This 
Clematis is a native of the extreme northern 
parts of the Himalayas and of Tartary, but is 
a little-known kind, notwithstanding its distinct 
character and the number of years it has been 
introduced. — T. 

Naturally-grown climbers.— The illus¬ 
tration on p. 448 and the accompanying remarks 
call to one s memory one of the most beautiful 
gardens in Italy—that of the Villa Carlotta, on 
the banks of the exquisite Lake Como. In that 
garden, as some of your readers may possibly 
remember, there is a wonderful example of a 
trailing plant. Over a group of dark-foliaged 
Spruce Firs, of considerable height, creeps a 
magnificent specimen of Wistaria, the climber, 


have used it this season with advantage in a bed 
of dwarf Cannas, and also in a bed planted with 
variegated Abutilons, and carpeted with blue 
Marguerites (Agathteas). The bright colour of 
the Gladiolus contrasted well with the golden- 
blotched leaves of the Abutilons. It is grown 
in pots previous to being planted in the beds, 
ana in all positions, except the last two, the 
bulbs were planted early in March about 
3 inches deep, plenty of sand being used along 
with them. We lift ours annually when the 
foliage turns yellow, and lay them in a dry 
place till thoroughly ripe, when all roots 
and stems are cut off ; the bulbs are then placed 
in bags or boxes, and kept in some dry place till 
the following March. We have used the same 
bulbs now for five years, and I think they im¬ 
prove in size of flower-stems ; certainly, they 
are as good as when first used, but in our cold, 
heavy soil I fear many would not be so, if allowed 
to remain in the ground all winter.—E. M. 


18444.— Pampas Grass.—Your plants, 
being only 15 years old, ought not to give out 
yet; but as they have done so, it is evident that 
they have exhausted the soil in which they are 
growing. \~ou cannot do better than remove 
some of the old soil over the roots to a depth of 
G inches, and replace it with a mixture of rotten 
manure and loam, or some other good soil. This 
will, in time, restore the plants to health, but 
it is doubtful if they will ever be so vigorou 
again, unless you move them to a fresh position. 
If you decide to move them, do not do so before 
the beginning of May. Few plants are more 
benefited by frequent supplies of manure water 
during the summer than the P&iQjWt^T. C. C. 
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EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

Mt previous remarks have been directed to 
plants intended for growing In pots. 1 will now 
give a few hints upon their culture for blooming 
m the borders. No garden, however small, 
should be without a selection of these early- 
flowering varieties, as in the autumn, when the 
general display of bloom is getting scarce, thev 
will give the grower an abundance of bloom till 
the frost cuts them down. If the grower has 
the convenience to strike outtings. they should 
be treated as directed on page 397. As large 
bushy plants are mostly desired where they are 
grown In the borders, cuttings may be inserted 
during the month of November, and be treated 
as directed on page 397. When they are rooted, 
the points of the plants should be pinched off, 
to induce them to throw out shoots. Early in 
February they should be potted singly into small 
pots, and be returned to the frame. As soon 
as the shoots are about 3 inches long, they should 
be pinched, and about a week or ten days after 
they should be potted into pots a size larger. 
If they are treated thus, the plants, when 
planted out, will be short ana bushy, in¬ 
stead of being tall and unsightly. If the 
weather is favourable, the plants may be stood 
out-of-doors, or the lights taken off all day, and 
air left on at night. Before planting, the ground 
should be well dug over, and some manure 
worked into it. The time of planting depends, 
to some extent, upon the weather, but if the 
weather is favourable early in April, the plants 
mav be put out then. They should be again 
looked over early in May, and any plants that 
are not as bushy as desired may again have 
their shoots pinched; but after this date no 
stopping should be done. There are a number 
of readers of Gardening Illustrated who have 
neither frame nor greenhouse, and, therefore, 
obtain their plants already rooted. Such plants 
should not be planted in the ground directly they 
are received, but should be pitted singly into 
small pots, and planted out when they 
have been in these pots sufficiently long enough 
for them to recover their removal. During their 
summc r growth the plants should be occasionally 
watered overhead, and when the bloom-buds are 
set they should be watered with manure-water 
once or twice a-week, if particularly well- 
formed blooms are desired. These early- 
flowering varieties can ba bloomed in small pots. 
If cuttings are inserted during the month of 
May, and twice stopped, they will make nice 
plants for blooming in 4^-inch pots, and will 
produce a quantity of bloom. A few grown 
thus, and stood along a path, or some other 
convenient place, during the summer, will be 
found very acceptable to pUoe in the greenhouse 
or conservatory, after they have been cleared of 
the plants grown in them daring the summer, 
or for decorating windows, or plunging in bads, 
after the bedding plants have been taken up. 
When the plants have done blooming they 
should be cut down to within 6 inches of 
the soil, and during the winter some 
ashes, Cocoa-fibre, or other protecting material, 
should be placed around the roots. Upon the 
disappearance of frost, this protecting material 
can be removed, and the plants will then throw 
up suckers from the roots. Early in April, the 
plants should be taken up, the ground manured, 
and the roots divided and replanted. Where 
the grower has the convenience of a frame, the 
roots can be taken np and placed therein, and 
covered with a little leaf-mould or Cocoa-fibre, 
and in the spring they can be disbudded and 
planted out. W. E. Boyce. 

Archway-road, Highgate, 

18186.— Pepftiminar Bose leaves.—^*™* 
method: Take a peck of Rose leaves, gathered 
in the morning after the dew is off, and before 
the sun is high. Then take 1 lb. of common 
salt, 2 oz. bay salt, } lb. brown sugar, 1 oz. 
saltpetre, 1 oz. allspice, \ lb. gum benzoin, £ oz. 
Cloves, 2 oz. ground Cassia, 2 oz. sliced Orris 
root, 2 oz. Bergamot, 2 cz. Storax, J oz. 
Musk, I oz. Angelica root. Pound all these 
spioes well, so that all the ingredients may be 
well mixed together. Put a layer of the Rose 
leaves into a deep jar, then a layer of the 
pounded spices, and so on, in alternate layers. 
Cover all close, and put a weight on the top 
for a fortnight. Fresh Rose leaves may be con¬ 
stantly added. Stir>11 well twite a day for 
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day for 


another fortnight, and the compound is ready 
for use. Stcond method: Mix £ lb. of bay salt, 
with ^ lb. saltpetre, bruised with a little com¬ 
mon salt, add to this 1$ oz. pounded Cloves, the 
same of Storax, one small Nutmeg, grated, two 
or three Bay leaves, well orushed, and add your 
freshly-gathered Rose leaves without drying. 
Lay the whole, when well mixed, on a tray 
to dry for a fortnight, and your “ potpourri” 
is ready for use.—J. J. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

RED AND WHITE LAPAGERIAS. 
These may be grown in pots and trained on wire 
trellises, or along the rafters, or up the columns 
of a house; but they are most effective when 
trained along the roof of a cool house. While 
growing, they should be tied near the light and 
freely and frequently syringed; but as their 
flower-buds make their appearance, or, at least, 
when the moat forward among them have 
attained the size of an ordinary Pea, the 
Byringings should gradually be lessened until 
they are entirely discontinued; the shoots 
should then be untied and allowed to hang 
loosely from the roof. In one instance that 
has come under my notice, the Lapagerias, 
instead of being grown in pots, or having their 
numerous fleshy roots restricted to boxes of 
various dimensions, have unlimited room. 
They are planted in a large, but comparatively 
shallow, border, barely 18 inches deep, the 
bottom of which is formed of a mass of clinkers 
and brickbats, deposi ed there with a view to 
ensuring perfect drainage, for, although re¬ 
quiring a plentiful supply of water at the roots, 
Lapagerias greatly suffer from stagnant water 
around them for uny length of time. On the 
drainage is laid a thin layer of peat turves, 
then a compost consisting of half peat, roughly 
broken up, the other half being coarse silver 
sand and good fibrous loam. In this the 
Lapagerias were planted five years ago, about 
this time, and they have ever since made 
growth which astonishes all who see them. At 
first their wood was small and wiry ; now 
shoots, the size of one's thumb, may frequently 
b > met with; yet they have had no manure 
whatever applied to them in any shape or form ; 
they have only been treated liberally with 
water during their growing season. The house 
in which they do so remarkably well is quite a 
cool one, the temperature in winter oftea being 
allowed to get as low as 35 degs. before any heat 
is applied ; and that this is sufficient for them 
is abundantly testified by their luxuriant 
growth and healthy leaves, which are perfectly 
free from insects. Their blossoms, too, are pro¬ 
duced in abundance ; in some cases, as imny as 
thirty-two of them may be counted on a single 
wreath. The red and white forms being 
planted alternately, the effect produced by the 
intermixture is charming in the extreme. More¬ 
over, this mode of planting has hid the ad¬ 
vantage of demonstrating as plainly as could pos¬ 
sibly be done that, whatever may usually be said 
to the contrary, the white form is not of a more 
delicate constitution than the red one. Growing 
side by side, as they do, there is no difference 
whatever between them either as regarJ s vigour 
or floriferousness. When in full bloom, as they 
are now, it has been found best to keep the 
atmosphere of the place dry by constant ven¬ 
tilation, and also by not wetting the floors, 
walls, Ac In this dry atmosphere the flowers 
will last much longer than they will when sub¬ 
jected to damp, by the action of which both, 
but particularly the white ones, are affected. 
Toe knife should be used with caution, for there 
have been this season, on wood which flowered 
last year, and which was entirely deprived of 
foliage, clusters of flowers, from six to ten 
together, and these were by no means the worst, 
either as regards colour or substance. S. 

Ferns on walls. —The Rev. H. A. 
Pickard, of Airedale, Oxford, sends us a photo¬ 
graph of the wall of his Orchid-house and 
fernery. It shows a number of Ferns of various 
sorts, and Begonias, growing, the former in the 
brick wall, and the latter in virgin Cork. This 
way of clothing walls is very pretty, and admits 
of a greater variety than is usually seen, as 
there are a great many tropical plants that 
would be as suitable for such a mode of culture 


as—perhaps even more suitable than—Begonias. 
Many of the plants that run about the trees aad 
rocks in hot countries can be grown admirably 
in this way. 

DOUBLE ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 
When properly grown, these rank amongst the 
most serviceable of all plants for affording 
blooms of various colours throughout the year, 
and more especially during winter, when 
flowers of all kinds are most appreciated. 
Double Primulas, notably the old white, Bou- 
vardias, Carnations, Begonias, and Tea Roses, 
are all highly valued here, as elsewhere, for 
their many good qualities, but, in my estimation, 
they are not so profitable as a few sorts of 
double zonal Pelargoniums, when these receive 
the treatment that best suits them. We pre¬ 
pare about 160 plants of them for winter-flower¬ 
ing, the largest, or about one-third of the 
number, being in 8-inoh, 9-inch, and 10 inch 
pots; another batch we put in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots, and the remainder in 4-inch pots. The 
latterare struck during summer, and are flowered 
on shelves in winter. Next season they will be 
shifted into 5-inch and 6-inch pots, while plants 
already in those sizes will replace those in the 
larger sizes that are worn out or overgrown, 
and which are yet available for vases and mixed 
beds in the flower-garden. It will thus be sees 
that we are constantly renewing our stock, and 
this, I believe, largely contributes to our success 
with this class of plants, as I find that cut-backs 
do not flower so well as more branching, yet 
not over-luxuriant, plants. If our houses were 
suitable, we should continue co shift the larger 
plants into larger pots, and it is surprising how 
effective and serviceable those unstopped speci¬ 
mens become. We have had the variety 
Guillon Mangilli 5 feet high, beautifully fur¬ 
nished witfi large trusses of bloom, at mid¬ 
winter, and that, too, in a light plant stove in 
which Crotons, Dracaenas, Begonias, and other 
plants were growing. A large shift is never 
given zonal Pelargoniums, nor is it advis¬ 
able to employ very rich compost, as very 
luxuriant growth is not floriferous. We 
use a compost consisting of three parts 
turfy loam to one of old Mushroom 
manure and a liberal addition of sharp sand. 
If we were able to procure only heavy and fibre- 
less loam—and this we and many others have 
oftentimes to be satisfied with—rather less of it 
would be used, and some good leaf-soil added. 
The better the root-action, the more floriferous 
will be the plants, and firm potting is also 
conducive to that end. 

During the summer the plants are kept 
growing sturdily in a sunny, unheated pit, and 
near the glass. They are never allowed to be¬ 
come dry at the roots, and always receive 
abundance of air. It is a custom with some to 
expose their plants to all weathers, and espe¬ 
cially to hot sunshine, under the impression 
that the baking which they receive causes 
them to flower more profusely than they would 
otherwise do—and so it does; but the plants 
acquire a shabby appearance, and only give a 
blaz3 of bloom for a time, while the 
trusses are small, and the plants generally 
inferior in every way to those kept under glass 
daring the summer. This baking process was 
necessary, perhaps, when less free-blooming 
sorts had to be depended upon, but now-a-days, 
with our greatly improved varieties of both 
double and single zonal Pelargoniums, it is quits 
uncalled-for, and even mischievous. As before 
intimated, cutting-back is not practised, but 
during the summer any of the plants not suffi¬ 
ciently bushy are pinched back once or twice, 
and any shoots disposed to grow more strongly 
than the rest are also stopped. Our small 
plants have each three or four shoots, those in 
the next sizes double that number, while the 
largest are of various heights, and about 15 
inches through. These last are grown prin¬ 
cipally for cutting from, the smaller plants 
being most serviceable for house decoration. 
Late in September, or early in October, all an 
transferred to their 

Winter quarters, this being a compartment 
in a range of three-quarter span-roofed houses 
in which Melons and Cucumbers are cultivated 
during summer. We have found, from experi¬ 
ence, that a dry bottom is most favourable to 
free blooming, as, when the plants stand on a 
moist bed, faced over, perhaps, with ashes, they 
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are apt to grow too luxuriantly, especially if 
allowed to root through their pots into it, and 
the blooms are also more liable to damp off. 
Dry staging or shelves are best, and if these 
cannot be had, then it is advisable to stand the 
plants on inverted pots. Every plant should be 
perfectly clear of its neighbours, and should 
receive all the light and warm air possible, as, 
when too much heat or moisture is given, the 
growth is apt to be over-luxuriant. Ours 
have a house wholly to themselves, and 
receive heat from the bottom-heat pipes 
constantly circulating among them; as a 
rule, the heat of the house ranges from 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. at night and 10 degs. higher in the 
daytime, air being given on all favourable occa¬ 
sions. If we found that the plants were grow¬ 
ing more strongly than we wished under this 
treatment, a little air would be left on whenever 
the weather was dull and mild, and the roots 
would also be kept rather on the dry side. On 
the first symptoms of the plants becoming im¬ 
poverished, they are either watered occasionally 
with farmyard liquid manure or receive a light 
surfacing of concentrated manure. It will thus 
be seen that we force our double zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums a little—not a new practice, but one by 
no means as generally adopted as it might be. 
From a house 22 feet by 15 feet I could, about the 
middle of October, cut not less than 500 perfect 
trusses of. bloom, and about a week after¬ 
wards, quite as many could again be cut. 
Later on they are not so plentiful. Where 
there is much dinner-table decoration to 
do, especially “on the cloth,” and where many 
bouquets of different sorts are required, and 
vases to fill—and again in spring, where large 
quantities of flowers are required for packing— 
double zonal Pelargoniums prove invaluable. 
It it not to be supposed that all the varieties 
now catalogued are suitable for forcing or winter 
flowering; on the contrary, a great deal 
depends upon a 

Judicious selection of varieties being 
made. The very best sort for the purpose is 
Guillon Mangilli. This very distinct variety is 
invaluable, being alike floriferous in large pots 
or small when planted against a light back 
wall, or against a pillar in an intermediate house, 
or a conservatory, and it is also one of the best 
for growing in small pots for sale. It will stand 
more heat than any other variety with whieh I 
am acquainted, and its great trusses of semi¬ 
double, rich, cerise-coloured flowers never fail 
to elicit admiration. We have not a really good 
scarlet companion for it, but F. V. Raspail 
and Ludwig Ferchl are both worthy of culture 
for winter powering. The well-known Madame 
Thibaut, rich, purplish-pink, is very free and 
serviceable, and succeeds admirably in small 
pots. Mrs. Arthur Latley, a beautiful bright 
pink variety, is of a free branching habit, 
and the trusses are produced in profusion, 
and extra large. Louis Buchiner, salmon 
and white, with small, neat trusses, suc¬ 
ceeds admirably with us, but it has not done 
so well with others who have tried it. Earl of 
Beaconsfield, bright-crimson, with large dense 
trusses, promises to be serviceable for autumn 
flowering, but the growth is not so compact as I 
should like to have it, and I am afraid it will 
not force so well as the foregoing; this 
remark also applies to James Vick, a variety 
distinct from all others. It formB very stout 
growth, branching but little, and the trusses 
and pips are extra large, the colour is rich 
salmon. The white-flowered sorts are of great 
value, and several force very well. Canaidis- 
simum fl-pl., when true, produces handsome 
small pure white trusses, and it does not grow 
too strongly. The old Amelie Baltet is not pure 
white, nor does it flower continuously, but a few 
plants of it yield a lot of bloom early in the 
winter. Mens. Thiers has larger trusses of 
nemrly white flowers, and forces fairly well; 
while of newer sorts we are trying La Niagara, 
a kind which is dwarf in habit, and which pro¬ 
duces neat trusses; Heroine, which is vigorous 
in habit, and produces extra fine trusses and 
pips, though not pure white; Madame Ldon 
Dalloy, which promises to be a very fine blush- 
white ; and last, but not least, La Cygne. 
The latter we consider to be the very best 
double white we have yet seen. It is of com¬ 
pact habit, very free blooming, and the trusses 
of large semi-double pure white flowers which 
it produces are conspicuously superior tor any 
others in that section. ( I \ '■ 
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Questions .—Querist and answers art inserted ... 
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here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
d rhino, 87, Southamjpton-street, Covent-garden, London, 
Letters on business Mould be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repe ated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gahorruvs has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (whieh, with the eaception of such as cannot 
well be olassifled, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in whieh they appeared. 


18601.—Plants for sunless ground.— What hardy 
plants or bulbs could I put In my garden, where the sun 
never comes?— Ethel, Femielee. 

18502. — Low-growing plant for window- 
boxes. —What is the beet low-growing plant to put in 
window-boxes (outside) for the winter ?—M. G. 

18603. — Saving Leek and Onion seeds,— Will 
some vegetable grower kindly give me instructions as to 
ripening and cleaning Leek and Onion seeds ?—P. P. G. 

18604.—Propagating the Fire-Bush (Emboth- 
rium coccineum).— Will anyone kindly tell me how 
I can propagate this shrub ? I have been told that it is 
a very difficult thing to strike. — Constant Reader, 
Cornwall. 

18505.— Making paint.—I should feel obliged if some 
reader would kindly let me know the ingredients and 
quantities used in the manufacture of common paiut, as I 
wish to make my own to paint a greenhouse with.— Con¬ 
stant Reader. 

18506.— Spent Hops.— “ Derbyshire ” would be muoh 
obliged if any of the readers of Gardening would tell him 
where he could buy spent Hops (and the price) in or near 
Derby. Would they require to be laid aside to decay 
before being of any use? 

18507.—Asphalt© floor.— Will some readers kindly 
inform me how to lay down an asphalte floor? I have 
been advised to lay down one in a stable in preference to 
a conorete one, as it is less likely to be injured by the 
horses’ shoes when frosted.—H. 

18508.—Tobacco for fumigating.—I shall be glad 
to know from some readers the best method of drying and 
preparing Tobaceo for fumigating purposes in greenhouse. 
Is it necessary to treat it with a weak solution of salt¬ 
petre to make it burn ? —An Old Subscriber. 

18500.—Plants for Bmall aquarium.—I have read 
with great interest “ W. G’s ” article on “ Water plants 
for small pools.” I should be very glad if be would supple¬ 
ment his remarks by giving me an idea of the best plants, 
and how to set them, for an aquarium about a yard long 
and 2 feet wide ?-M. 

18510 - Cape Gooseberries. —Will some reader 
kindly tell me how to grow the above (Physalis edulis) ? 
A few hints as to soil and size of pots required will be 
thankfully reoeived. I would also like to know if it is 
necessary to pinch them, or if they require the same treat¬ 
ment as Tomatoes ?—Newcastle. 

18511.-Roses for Guildford.— Will any Rose- 
grower kindly tell me the names of the twelve best bush 
Roses to grow against a wire-netting for the back of a 
border. I should also like to know whether they are best 
on their own roots, or budded on Briers. I want Roses of 
all colours.—A Beginkhr, Guildford. 

18512 —Growing bulbs in earthen rings.— If 
" H. D. P., Colchester,” who—September 12th, 1886, p. 840 
—recommended the excellent plan of growing bulbs in 
short earthen cylinders, just sunk beneath the surface of 
the soil, and quoted the price at which he purchased them, 
would kindly say from what manufactory he obtained 
them, I have no doubt he would much oblige many other 
readers beside—J. Don an, Bracondale , Norwich. 

18513.—Natural graft in Beech-tree.— One side 
of a Beech-tree on my lawn has been flagging for some 
time, and I find that a natural graft has formed. Will it 
be safe to out the graft once through, or to take a piece a 
oouple of inches wide out of it ?— Thoyts. If you cut 
the graft at all, you must cut a piece away so as to leave 
a space between the two portions now joined. This will 
probably restore the flagging limb to health —Ed. 

18514.— Stocking shaded greenhouse.— I hare 
a small conservatory, leading out of a back Bittlng-room, 
facing the north-east, and built, as it were, between two 
houses; it consequently gets very little sun. Will some 
reader inform me what would be the best thing to stock 
such a place with ? I thought of making a fernery of it. 
If this would be suitable, would it require heating, and 
would an oil stove be injurious ?— Fernery, Tottenham, 

185L5. —Reconstructing greenhousa— I have a 
span-roof house, 12 feet by 8 feet, 6 feet 4 inches from 
floor to ridge, heated by two rows of 4-inch pipes. It is 
at present filled with Geraniums, Ac.; but I wish to 
transfer one side for Roses. Will some experienced corre¬ 
spondent give me his opinion of the following, which has 
been recommended to me os the best plan ? —(1) Lower the 
floor 18 inches or 2 feet; (2) pull down the table furthest 
from apparatus; then (3) have one side of pipe9 only, and 
pull down the other side, and also the ena. I shall be 
most thankful for any good suggestions, and also hints as 
to the kind of soil to use, the best kind of Roses for out 
bloom, and the number of plants that should occupy the 
space.— Anxious Inquirer. 


18516. —Spinach seed falling , — During the past 
season I have made five different sowings with seed 
which, I am assured, gave no cause for dissatisfaction 
elsewhere. Of these only one plant here and there came 
wp-perhape three in all. My soil is a fairly good light 
loam, well drained, sloping ground, close to the sea. Can 
any readers tell me the reason of this failure ? The same 
ground produced abundant crops of all other vegetables. 
—H. W., Hampshire. 

18517.—Preserving Geraniums in winter.—I 
have a number of Geraniums bedded out, mostly still in 
full flower, and have read that they may be taken up, and, 
after the earth is shaken off the roots, be hung up in ashed 
until spring. Will this do for all kinds, plain and varie¬ 
gated, and when should it be done ? Should the room be 
light or dark and quite dry ?— Photographer. Yes; 

this treatment will do for all kinds. The room should be 
light and moderately dry.— Ed. 

18518.—Flne-foliaged plants for oold fernery. 
—I have a oold fernery, south aspect, in which I wish 
to grow some bold, floe foliaged plants along with the 
Ferns for contrast. My county is Cheshire. The Palms, 
Chamaoropa excelsa and Fortunei, do very well; hut 
Latania borbonioa will not stand a severe winter. Will 
someone kindly give me Information as to the most suit¬ 
able plants for the purpose mentioned ? Would any of 
the Dracaenas do, and, if so, which?—F. P. S., Cheshire. 

18519.—Shrubs and trees for pleasure ground. 
—Being about to lay out about 4 acres of pleasure ground 
around and in front of a new house, I should be glad If 
some reader would name a list of shrubs aod ornamental 
trees suitable for my purpose. The ground is undulating, 
rather cup-shaped in centre, and will have a pond with 
rockwork around it. I mention the pond because some 
plants might be named as adapted for such an arrange¬ 
ment^ *» r ® un< * * s * n neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 

18520.— Carpeting for bulb beds. — As one who 
has read and valued Gardening for many years, may I be 
permitted to enquire whether, in the experience of corre¬ 
spondents generally, the “ carpeting” for beds containing 
bulbs can be well and successfully oarried out, as sug¬ 
gested in the article signed “ G. J.,” on p. 433? In my 
own, the leaves of the bulbous plants—Snowdrop, Crocus, 
and Tulip, Ac.—render untidy and unsightly what would 
otherwise be a neat and charming spring border. I wha.ll 
be so glad to know the opinions of others on this subject. 
—A Vicar’s Wife. 

18521.—Camellias and Arum Lilies flowering 
early. —My Camellias and Arum Lilies were kept last 
winter in a conservatory, heated only sufficiently to keep 
the frost out. After flowering, they were, in order to 
make room for other plants, moved into a cool vinery, and 
then into a shady place by a north wall for the summer. 
They are all flowering now (October). I should be glad 
to know how I oan keep them back to prevent them 
flowering before January in another season. I like them 
to come in when the Chrysanthemums are over. Any 
advice will be gratefully received.— An Old Subscriber. 

18522.— Growing Mushrooms.— I shall be glad If 
some reader will give me a little Information on Mushroom 
spawn. I purchased six bricks of spawn on the 1st of 
September, and inserted them in an old Cucumber bed (first 
breaking them in pieces); I then beat it down with the 
spade, and gave a good watering. I kept the lights on, 
allowing some air. A fortnight ago I saw coming through 
four little Mushrooms as large as a Pea; Si ace then they 
have disappeared. There is very little heat in the bed 
not more than 60 degs. Will some reader tell me what to 
do in order to have a good supply just before Christmas, 
and how to prevent them disappearing 7—0. George, 
Surrey. 

18523.—Hints for an amateur.—I shall be glad to 
receive a few hints as to what I shall do with a garden I 
have at South Norwood ? It is about a quarter of an acre, 
and the soil is composed of clay, principally. I believe 
this is suitable for Roses, but should like to know if I am 
to lighten it in any way, and, if so, what I am to use ? At 
one end of the garden there are a lot of fruit trees of all 
kinds—Pears, Apples, Plums, Currants (both black and 
red), Gooseberries, and Cherries; and all of these I pro¬ 
pose leaving as they are. There is, however, a lot of 
ground at present unoccupied, and I wish to utilise this 
for flowers, such as Roses, Ac., and I am very ignorant 
of what is required in the way of preparation. I have 
weeded the garden well and turned the soil up, but have 
not put in any manure as yet. Anv information you can 
give me I shall be very grateful for.—G. P. Your 
question will be dealt with indue course, but in the. mean¬ 
time you shoxild read the “ Cultural Notes for Small 
Gardens ,” which are written specially for amateurs, who, 
like yourself, have plots which they wish to lay out to 
ad vantage. Numerous articles on Rose culture, too, have 
appeared recently.— Ed. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

18624 — Unfruitful Apple-trees (G. R. O., Ossett). 
—Try the effect of root-pruning this winter. 

18525.— Fuchsias (Amateur).— Yes : Fuchsias cast 
their leaves in autumn, and water should be withheld. 

18526.— Red Glolre de Dijon Rose (M. G.).— The 
Rose you refer to is, probably, Reine Marie Ilenriette. 

18527.—Violet seeds (Frydd). —What you send are 
seeds, produced generally by the small inconspicuous 
flowers of the Violet. 

18528. — Planting; bulbs (New Beginner).—Certainly ; 
this is the proper time to plant your bulbs of Tulips and 
Lilies in the open air. 

18529.—Lifting Dahlias (Mrs. Croysdale).— It will 
be safest to lift your Dahlia tubers, and it is not a trouble¬ 
some matter to lift and store them. 

18630 — Violets for winter flowerinr (Photo¬ 
grapher). —They will flower outside, if protected by a 
hand light— certainly not otherwise. 

I858l.-Anthqlyza and Wateonia bulbs (Mrs. 
LJ —Give the bulbs the treatment advised for CalUnrora 
in the answer to your other question. 
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18581—Mushrooms lnmalt-kUn (A. s. (7.;. —You 

will find an article od Mushroom-Crowing 1 Id Garducino 
for May 28rd, 1885. This will give you full particulars. 

18688.—Mulching Pear and Plum-trees (Nor¬ 
wich Amateur).— You can mulch the trees about this 
time, or Id spring—preferably during the winter season. 

18534.—Gouve Tronohuda Cabbage f IF. F).— 
The outer leaves and the head of this Cabbage may be 
eaten. It bears frost well, and can be cut all through the 
winter. 

18586.—Oleander In London window garden 
(L. D.) i—Leave the Oleander as it is until spring ; then 
cut It back, and repot it, and it will bloom in summer. 

18586. — Obtaining flower-pots (Derbyshire).— 
You can obtaih these from any dealer in horticultural 
sundries, or from any pottery. See advertisements in 
Gamniamro. 

18637. — Oalllprora fiava (Mm. L.y— Pot the bulbs 
now, and keep tnem almost dust-dry until they begin to 
show signs of growth ; then gradually give water, ana keep 
tolerably moist. 

18638 —Chrysanthemums In orchard-house 
(Q. M. N. C. /—The Chrysanthemums Introduced from 
the garden into the orchard-house will not injure the fruit 
trees in the least. 

18589.—Watering Ferns (Ethel).— The water should 
not be poured over tne fronds nor Into the saucer, but 
should be given to the soil; the Ferns do not like standing 
in stagnant water. 

18640.—Weeds on walks (Subscriber, Guernsey).— 
Salt, applied In dry weather, will dear your walks of 
weeds. Various remedies have been given in recent 
numbers of Gakdkniho. 

18641.—Cultivating a kitchen garden (Photo¬ 
grapher).—li you dig your garden thoroughly now, it will 
not be necessary to dig it deeply in spring; but, of course, 
you will have to dig it a little. 

1854*.—Seedling Pelargonium (Rev. Charles H. Q. 
Vivian). —The highly-ooloured, purple-red of the under 
surface of the Pelargonium leaf is distinct, and, for that 
reason, the seedling is probably worth propagating. 

18643—Wintering bulbs or Gladiolus brenoh- 
leyenals (A. J., Penge).— Take up the bulbs, and do 
not cut the leaves down, but hang them up in an airy 
outhouse free from frost. Plant out in spring. 

18544.—Insects on Cinerarias (Bailybay).— You 
should have sent us specimens. You may easily destroy 
the green-fly by fumigation with Tobacco; but do the 
work carefully, as an overdose will injure the plant}. 

18546.—Taking cuttings of Geraniums (F. S.). 
—It is now too late to take cuttings of these. The prob¬ 
ability is that outtings kept through the winter In your 
frame would damp off; but you might take precautions 
against this. 

18546. — Planting Conifers In Scotland 
(C. W. B.X— After planting, muloh with abort Grass, 
leaves, or any convenient material at hand; but do not 
put a waterproof oovering over. If you do, how are the 
soots to get watered ? 

18647.—Pounded sandstone as substitute fbr 
sand (Amateur).— The object of the w of sand is to 
make the soil porous, and the nodules of sandstone, 
though they would be of some use in heavy soil, cannot 
be considered an effloient substitute. 

18548.—Bare tennis court (J. P. L.).— it is now, 
we fear, too late to sow. You may, however, try the 
effect of sowing; but by far the best plan would be to 
re-turf the bare parts. If sowing is deferred until spring, 
the lawn will not be In a fit state for play next season. 

18549.—Liquid ammonia for slugs (R. Keating). 
—The liquid ammonia, recommended by " J. B " for kill¬ 
ing slugs, is, as he states on p. 412, a weak solution, such 
as is used by laundresses. If the stronger solution is 
used, proportionately leas of it will serve the purpose. 

18650 — Thrlps In fernery (A. T. if.;.— The speci¬ 
men is oovered with thripe, whose appearance is due to a 
dry, warm atmosphere in your fernery. You must 
thoroughly syringe the Ferns with water, and keep them 
moist; but it will be well first to take off the worst fronds, 
and burn them. 

18551.—Lomaria gibba and Araucaria excelsa 
(Caboon).— Tnese are greenhouse plants, and would not 
thrive in a room; oertalnly they will not live long in one 
that is lighted by gas. There are few plants that will do 
well in rooms In whloh muoh gas Is used-the best of all is 
Aspidistra lurida. 

18552.—Constructing tenants’ fixture green¬ 
house (A. B. C.).— Yes; you can erect a greenhouse 
whloh you will have the right to remove. Several firms 
advertise ** tenants’ fixture K greenhouses for sale. There 
are, however, oertain defects in such houses, and your 
best oourse by far would be to try to oome to some 
arrangement with your landlord. 

18558.— Ants In greenhouses (L. F. d.).— Lay 
traps for them. Hall-ploked bones, raw meat, treacled 
sponges, Ac., will form excellent traps, and, when they 
are crowded with ants, they should be dropped into vessels 
containing boiling water. Find the nest, dig it open, and 
pour boilmg water into it; this will get rid of large quan¬ 
tities. Perseverance in tnese methods will soon c'ear out 
the ants. 

18554. — Tall-growing plants (Vicar's Wife).— 
Anemone Honorine Joubert would, with double Pvre- 
thrums, make a fine bed. For the centre of the beds 
nearest the house there are plenty of suitable plants, and 
the selection would depend upon the time you want them 
in bloom. There would be nothing better than tall 
Phloxes, if you wanted autumn bloom, or Delphiniums 
for early summer flowering. 

18555. — Apples on the Cordon system 
(H. J. IF.;.—You do not tell us when the article ap¬ 
peared, nor give us particulars of the kind of Cordon trees 
that you want to grow. If you have the right trees, you 
have nothing to do but to train them along the wires, 
about a foot from the ground, in the way Cordon Applet 
are generally trained (ege the illustrate 1 article In Gau>bh- 
tso, December IStJvwhich -will ~ivey<Riftt)l particulars). 
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1866 a —ahy-bloomln* Oamellla (i. Aj.—Ttkim 
all the ciroumstanoee into consideration, we think that the 
eoaroity of bloom on your white Camellia is attributable to 
the variety being a shy-blooming one. 

18567. — Ferns for button • hole bouquets 
(Novice ).—Tbe following Ferns will suit vour purpose; 
Asplenlum-Ad iantum nigrum, Davallia Novae-Zelandi®, 
Asplenlum diversifolium, Lastrea decomposlta, Microlepia 
oristata, Onychium japonioum, Sitolobium adiantoides. 

18668 — Chrysanthemums decaying (Wraith). 
—It is a general matter of complaint this year among 
Chrysanthemum-growers that it is a very bad season for 
preserving the blooms, the atmosphere being so heavily 
laden with moisture. Plucking off the leaves in the way 
vou describe did not improve the health of the plants. 
Too copious waterings, or over-stimulation, especially the 
former, would oertalnly prodnoe the effect shown in your 
blooms. Tbe only way to prevent the evil will b9 to 
preserve a dry but oool atmosphere. 


18559.—Forming Apple-tree hedge (M. E. P.). 
—If you want trees that will produce fruit next year, you 
must get pyramid bush trees, well sot with fruit-buds. A 
good selection would be Lord Buffleld for early gathering, 
Alfriston and Wellington for late, and Warner’s King and 
Gloria Mundi for m la-season. It is not of great import¬ 
ance in what direction the hedge runs. Plant about 4 feet 
apart, and, a few seasons later, take out every alternate 
tree. It is not quite clear what you mean by the term 
hedge, and it is possible that you really have in view an 
espalier. If so, plant 8 feet or 10 feet apart. 

18560 —Applying artificial manures (IF. Odea). 
—Nearly every week we are oalled upon to answer the 
question—” How often ought artificial manures to be 
applied to pot plants,” and again and again we have 
pointed out that it is impossible to lay down a rule for 
general application. The amount of manure that may, 
with advantage, be given to a plant depends upon the 
nature of the eoU, whether fresh or exhausted, the health 
of the plant, the time of year, and many other considera¬ 
tions. At this season many plants want no manure, and It 
is a mistake to give food to a plant that does not require 
it. Half the evils and disappointments that trouble 
amateur gardeners are attributable to excess in the use of 
artificial manures. When your plants are in vigorous 
growth, and require stimulants, an occasional dose of con¬ 
centrated man ure—say onoe a-week—will be beneficial. 

1856 L.—Cutting the leaders from wall trees 
(R. T., Stroud ).—Without seeing the trees, it is impos¬ 
sible to give perfectly sound advloe ; but, reasoning from 
analogy, we should say it is not necessary to cut the tops 
half-way down the wall from Pear and Plum-trees only 
10 years planted, unless they have been very badly managed. 
Trees of the age mentioned should now be full of bearing 
wood. If they are too luxuriant, it will be better to lift the 
roots and shorten them a little than to cut off the head. 
-H. 


18582 — Heating small greenhouse (Laurence).— 
The great objection to oil-stoves is that they nearly always 
create an unpleasant smell in the house, and the fumes 
are, to some extent, objectionable to the plants. The 
simplest and most satisfactory arrangement for small 
houses is a few feetof 14 -inch or 2-inch piping, heated by a 
oonical copper bolle r and atmospheric gas burner. Where 
gas is at ail reasonable in price, this does not cost very 
much, and gives little or no trouble. Next to this in 
simplicity and usefulness, are the terra-ootta or porcelain 
stoves, on the slovr-oombustion principle, which any good 
ironmonger can obtain, if he has not them in stock. The 
same tiling may be had in iron at a less prioe, but these 
sometimes beoome over-heated, and give off burnt air, 
which is highly injurious ; whereas the heat from terra- 
ootta is always mild and safe. Twelve feet or 15 feet of 
2-inch pipe would, with the gas-boiler mentioned above, 
exolude frost from a house 7 feet 6 inches bv 6 feet 
6 inches. If an oil-stove is used, burn it as little as 
possible.— B. C. R. 

18563.— Heating cool greenhouse (East Angli¬ 
can ).—You will most certainly find it necessary to the 
well-being of the plants named to afford them a gentle 
warmth through the winter, more particularly in such a 
bleak climate as that of Yorkshire. The Roees, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and Yuccas would probably survive; but 
Azaleas and Camellias (especially if imported plants), 
Palms, and Dracaenas, would undoubtedly suffer severely 
from even a slight degree of frost, though it would not be 
necessary to do more than thoroughly exclude the same 
It is probable that no stove constructed to burn oil would 
have much effect upon so (comparatively) large an area 
—24 feet by 16 feet—and it would be best to have two 
rows of 8-inch, or three or four rows of 2-inch piping 
(placed vertically, as suggested), arranged on each side of 
tne central bed, in or near the pathway, and heated by a 
small portable, or independent, flow-combustion stove, 
plaoed outside the house. The whole would not oost 
much, could be easily put together with rubber rices in 
a few hours, and may be thoroughly relied on.—B. 0. R. 

18564.—Pro negating Holly and Thorn from 
seed (J. V. Knockhoit).—&.» the seeds of both Thorns 
and Hollies require the same treatment for their success¬ 
ful germination, both may be treated of under one head. 
The seed should be gathered when ripe, which, in the case 
of the Thorn, is the latter part of the autumn, and the 
Holly still later. The berries, when gathered, are mixed 
with some dry sand, plaoed in a heap, and turned over 
every now and then, to promote decomposition of the 
pulpy matter around the seeds. Then they are put in a 
good-sized flower-pot, or something in that way, and 
buried In the ground till the following winter, when they 
must be sown in as sheltered a border as possible, and 
covered with soil rather less than half an inch thick. 
Previous to sowing, the seeds must be well rubbed to¬ 
gether, in order to separate any that may be still adher¬ 
ing to each other. Some will make their appearance the 
spring after they are sown ; but, as a rule, the greater 
number do not grow till a year later. They are then 
allowed to stand another twelve months in the seed-bed 
before being transplanted. The above remarks apply more 
particularly to large quantities of seeds ; where only a 
few are needed, a good plan is to rub the berries up with a 
little dry sand, and sow at onoe in pans or boxes, that 
should, if possible, be protected by a frame till germina¬ 
tion takes place; while, in the case of those sown out-of- 
doors, a few Spruoe branches laid over the bed will serve 
to maintain the soil in a uniform state of moisture.—T. 


18566. — Tompotary beating apparatus (hr 

greenhouse (A Reader).— An onto* stove would Is 
highly undesirable for such a purpose. Any plain cast 
Iron stove, with a metal flue, is sure to beoome frequently 
overheated, and to be very injurious, and. again, the ooe- 
dsnsation caused by this kind of stove is exten sive and 
disastrous. A much better plan would bo to construct s 
flue of 9 inoh or 12-inoh drain-pipes, running loogitodia- 
ally through the house, with a deep, square furaaoe out¬ 
side. This would be inexpensive and effective. Bat wky 
not get sufficient hot-water piping now 1 Three rows of 
3-inch or 4-inch pipe would be enough, and. If put together 
with rubber rings, oonld be easily adapted to any futon 
arrangement The stove or boiler might be of the tin 
ultimately required, as it is no disadvantage to have tkii 
well above its work.— B. C. R. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming Plants .—Persons who wish p l an ts is is 
named should send good specimens properly pasted. Be 
good specimens we mean a oomplsU shoot t>f the plant with 
(lowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other ohaeaeter i s tis 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not nans 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one funs, end 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do net 
undertake to name varieties of fioristf flowers , such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these eon calf 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the m e an s if 
comparison at hand. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire etar help ia 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Local varieties 
should be named by local growers, and are often known ts 
them alone. We oan undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time, and these only when the above direc¬ 
tions are observed . Unpaid parcels will not be received. 

Names Of plants.—A Addy.— Aster Novm-Angtte 

pule he I lus.- Q. H. Edgecumbe.— Dahlia glabrata.— 

L. W. H.— Habrothamnus fasoloularis.- Harry Prised. 

—Aster Novm-Anglie puloheilua.- Albrighton. —Comas 

europnus.- L. V., Leeds.— AU varieties of Begonia Bex. 

- R. Ball, Upton.— 1, Sedum speotabile; 2, EMiantbm 

multiflorua fl.-pl. ; 3, Aster Novw-Angtiapuloheilua; 4, 

Geum ooocineum.- Mrs. Trtgushin —It may be tbs 

hardy Orinum capense ; but it is impossible to name balb 
with certainty. It will be best to treat your plants si 
greenhouse subjects, and, if flowers are produced, send ta 

a specimen for naming.- Mystified Fern-grower.— W« 

cannot tell you what the plant la As it produces seed, 

cannot you send us a flower.- R. T. D. -Looks like a 

Fuchsia; but the leaf of a plant is not sufficient to identify 

it.- Scotchman. —Plumbago Larpents.- J. B. L—1, 

Solanum iasminoldes; 2, Mauraodya Barclayana; l, 

Sedum Steboldi variegatum; 4, Clivea nobills.- Rosalie. 

—Asparagus plumosua (not a Fern). In Garocxiss for 
October 2nd you will find an article on Its culture.— 
Wasp.—\, Tropeolum tuberosum ; 2, Pasellloira oondas; 
3, Next week ; 4, Jasminum officinale. 

Names of fruit.— R. T., Stroud — 1, Duoheese d’Ai- 
goul£me; 2, Beuts Bachelier; 3, Golden Noble; 4, OtOiL 

- H. if.-1, Dumelow’a Seedling; % Pearson's Plate; 3, 

Constanzer.- R. A.—1, Hanwell Souring ; 2, Dumeloe'e 

Seedling ; 3, Marie Louise.-5 D. K.— Apple, Blenheim 

Orange; Pear, Alexandre Lambre.- T. B. F.— 1, Marie 

Louise ; 2, Broom Park ; 3, Swan’s-egg.- C. H. 5 —13, 

Oslin; others not known.- Dolly Boyse.—l, Beam* Did; 

2, Vicar of Wiokfleld ; 3, Hearn’s Pippin.- E. K. Bridge. 

— 1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Not recognised.- 

H. K. de IF.—1, Cox’s Orange Pippin.- R. w.—l, Cato- 

basse Bose; 2, Brown Beurrd; 8, Beurrd Ranoe: 4, Not 

known.- W. Bam.—1, Ribston Pippin; 2, 3, Blenheim 

Orange : 4, Lemon Pippin.- Caboon. —Soarlet Russet; 

now is the time to gather these.- B. Edgar Jacobs.—h 

Beurrd Ci&irgeau; 2, B. de Caplaumont; 3, B. Hardy.— 

A. R. T.— Cox’s Orange Pippin- P. J. F.—l, Bean* 

Clalrgeau; 4, Bergamotte d’Esperen; 6, Pltmastos 
Duchess; 16. Fondants d’Automne; 19, Van Mods. Laos 

Leclerc- R. E, Sunderland.—I, Looks like Ec h Bi - 

villa ; but specimen too poor for naming with certainty; 
2, Beurr- Bose.-IF. R , East Molesley.—l, Not identi¬ 

fied ; 2, Beurrd Bose ; 8, King of the Pippins.— L. C., 

Leeds .—Cannot name from such a specimen.-Jfrt 

Murdock.—I (Large Pear), not reoognieed (see note 

above); 2, Beurrd de Caplaumont- D. C. F.-U 

Appears to be Lord Suffield (see note above); 2, Bl a nh aln 
Orange. Others next week. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that m 
do not answer queries by post, ant that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Constant Reader .—The answer to the question—Whd 
flowers will best grow in your garden and cold green¬ 
house ?—will depend, to a great extent upon your locality, 
the nature of the soil, and conveniences. You have net 
told us where you live—whether in a smoky town, or to 
pure country air—and have given us no information to 
guide vis, so that we cannot answer your query. Writ* 

again.- Mrs. Lovell.—A similar query ia asked in tfafc 

week’s issue, and will, doubtless, be answered soon.— 
Penman.—We do not undertake to reply to queries in¬ 
volving matters of law; but we think there oan be no 
doubt that you are not entitled to remove, without tin 
consent of your landlord, the shed that you have built os 

his land.- T. A. Hanmer .—We thank you; but,as• 

role, drawings will not suit our purpose, and outlines of 

flowers, without light or shade, are of no use.- H. A 

Lacon .—There was no enclosure in your letter, and vt 
have received no Cyclamen oorm. Kindly read notices to 

correspondents above.- C. IF.—Your letter la an advw 

tisement, and cannot be inserted unless paid for.- Boa 

—Apply first to the maker for directions bow to menu* 
the stove ; then, if you cannot get on, you may appeal to 
our readers for help. 


18359.— Orangus grown from pips.—I have usnr 
seen an Orange-tree that had been raised from a pip bear¬ 
ing fruit; but. no doubt, such trees do so when they an 
several yean old. The moat satisfactory way to gtt tkse 
to fruit ia to graft them. To do this, you must have feel 
some experience, and be able to command a does, wars 
temperature through the early spring months, when (to 
grafting should be done.—J. O. a 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Well stocked Greenhouse. 

This illustration ia, we think, sufficiently de¬ 
scribed in the following note, written by Mr. 
\V. O. Burston, of the Gardens, Kinnerton, 
Chester, who sent us the photograph from 
which it was prepared : “ I think the engraving, 
which shows the interior of a small greenhouse 
here, as it appeared in the middle ofJuly, will 
be of interest to the many amateurs who so often 
send inquiries to Gardening as as to the capa¬ 
bilities of a greenhouse, showing as it does, to 
those who are interested in the culture of plants 
under glass, the splendid effects and variety 
obtainable by judicious management where 
there are little means. Nearly all the plants 
visible were grown in it this spring and summer, 
after some thousands of bedding and other 
plants were turned out in the 
early spring. It is a square 
house, 15 feet by 15 feet, 
with a three-quarter span- 
roof, and, as it is fixed in a 
corner of the garden, there 
are only two glass sides—a 
southern and western. It is 
heated by a single flow and 
return of 70 feet of 4-inch 
piping from an erect tubular 
boiler. Fire-heat is used 
only during severe weather in 
the winter, until February, 
then it is kept on day and 
night for the next three 
months, and abandoned alto¬ 
gether about the middle of 
May. In the middle of April 
a fine batch of Strawberries 
was gathered, and Cucum¬ 
bers were cut from plants 
sown in February. A pot 
Vine ripened off three good 
bunches of Grapes by the 
middle of July, and Gloxi¬ 
nias, Caladiums, Achimenes, 

Tydreas, Dracaenas, Maran- 
tas, Palms, Tradescantias, 

Coleuses, Pileas, Amaryllis, 

Epiphyllums,Cactuses, Plum¬ 
bagos, Panicums, Ceesiss, 
tuberous and other Bego¬ 
nias, Thunbergias, Torenias, 

Vinoas, Balsams, Celosias, 

Mimosas, Salvias, Ferns, 

Mosses, Isolepis, Ac., are 
all grown under the same 
roof, and do comparatively 
well.” _ 


18280. —Concrete for 
ff&rden walks. — Maca¬ 
damise the part of the walk 
that you wish to concrete, in 
the ordinary way — with 
small stones, well rammed 
down. This done, mix a 
hodful of concrete, using 

one part (by measure) of the concrete Apple, that gene- 
cement to three parts of coarse, clean sand, rally keeps well 
with water added till it is of the con¬ 
sistence of ordioary lime-water. Begin at 
the end of your walk, and spread this compo¬ 
sition over the broken stones with your trowel 
—about 3 inches thick, if you wish a very sub¬ 
stantial job, and 2 inches, if you wish a moderately 
substantial one ; stroke it backwards and 
forwards with the back of your trowel till you 
have a smooth surface, sprinkle a little of the 
dry, unmixed cement over this smooth surface 
to make the surface very stiong, stroke again, 
and your job, as far as this part of your walk is 
concerned, is finished. Mix another hodful, 
coat another square foot or two, keeping the 
new on a level with the upper surface of what 
you laid a few minutes before, and keep on doing 
a foot or two at a time thus till the whole job 
Is finished. As concrete likes to be cleanly 
handled, see that all your tools, Ac., are as free 
as possible from dirty substances. See, also, 
that you mix the three measures of sand with 
the one measure of cement thoroughly before 
adding the necessary amount of water. As it 
hardens quickly, do not mix too much at a time. 

Von will require about two bags of Portland 
cement to coat your 8 square yards ; it is made 
up usually in bags, weighing one-eleventh of a 
ton. I have gone upon sijp^iti^itytji^fyou 


wish the surfaoe of your walk smooth ; but if 
yon wish your walk to be embossed with any 
pattern, chisel the design you wish out of a piece 
of wood a foot square, and press this wooden 
pattern on to every square foot of the surface of 
your concrete, before it dries, as you proceed 
with your work.—J. J. 


FRUIT. 

APPLES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 

Ir I had only room for three Apple trees in my 
garden, I should select the following three sorts : 
Lord Suffield, Cellini, and New Hawthornden. 
The first-named sort is a well-known, large 
Apple, admirably suited for oulinary purposes, 
from the beginning of August to the end of 
September. Celliui is also a good kitchen 


Ora Riudkks' Ilutst*atio58 : Interior of » 
well-•locked greenhouse. From a photo¬ 
graph sent by Mr. W. O. Burston. 


until near Christ¬ 
mas ; and the New 
Hawthornden 
usually keep well 
up to the end of 
February. This is 
as loDg as anyone 
can expect to have Apples from such a 
limited number of trees. Of course, any¬ 
one who has room can plant two or three, 
or more, of a sort. If 1 had room for half- 
a-dozen Apples, and wanted dessert kinds, I 
should select the following sorts, in addition : 
Margil, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Ribston 
Pippin ; these are all well-known, reliable kinds. 
The culinary varieties which I have named are 
the most reliable sorts of Apples we have ; they 
are hardly ever known to fail in bearing a crop. 
The best form of tree for small gardens is the 
pyramid or bush ; I am much in favour of the 
latter, as the bush form does not require so 
much skill in management. 

Bush Apples.— I like to plant a young tree, 
and then cut it down to within 2} feet of the 
ground ; this induces it to break out into growth, 
and send up several strong shoots from the stem. 
Four or five of the strongest of these shoots 
should be selected to form the groundwork of J 


the tree, and allowed to grow their own way for 
two years, when they may have the tops taken 
off, with a view to get them to branch out, so as 
to fill up the bottom part with bearing wood. 
It ia a good plan, when first forming the ground¬ 
work of such trees* to use a few short, stiff 
stakes, placed at equal distances round the stem, 
and then to draw out the main branches to 
them. This will be the means of preventing 
crowding, and will leave the centre of the tree 
more open. It will also make the branches 
cover more space, and thus increase the bearing 
surface. Such trees as these do not want very 
skilful pruning ; for the first few years, they 
will only want the tops taken off any long 
shoots, and any that are crowding each other 
cut out; but a good deal of the pruning will 
depend hipon the size that the trees may be 
allowed]to attain. The kind of tree I have in 
view ia one formed of about 
half a-dozen main branches, 
covered with spurs, and 
reaching to a height of 8 feet 
to 10 feet, aa trees of such 
proportions have sufficient 
bearing surface to produce a 
good quantity of fruit. 
Whether it be pyramids or 
bushes, the trees only want 
pruning once a-year, and the 
month of November is as 
good time as any to do it. 
When the trees are young, 
the leading shoots must be 
allowed to extend, just 
shortening the tops once 
a-year. When they have 
grown to the height re¬ 
quired, the leaders may be 
cut back to the old spur 
every year, and all the young 
growth that proceeds from 
the branches lower down 
must be treated in the same 
way. It will thus be seen 
that the system of pruning, 
whether it be for pyramids 
or bushes, is easy to under¬ 
stand, and for those for 
whom I write that sort of 
work cannot be made too 
simple. The elaborate in¬ 
structions which are some¬ 
times given for pruning 
fruit-trees often make the 
amateur gardener turn away 
from them with disappoint¬ 
ment. That the simple plan 
of pruning which I have 
detailed is all that is neces¬ 
sary to produce good and 
regular crops, the well-filled 
shelves in our fruit-room, 
as I write, will prove, for 
I have only been describing 
my own practice on these 
forms of trees. It is true 
that our trees are either 
carefully root-pruned or the 
roots bodily lifted when the 
growth becomes too vigorous, 
but this is all they get done 
to them; and should any 
reader feel that he cannot 
undertake to root-prune his 
trees, it is a simple plan to lift 
the trees and plant them again in the same posi¬ 
tion. It may cause the loss of a crop for one 
year, but after being once lifted they will go on 
for eight or nine years before they require to be 
dealt with again in the same way. If 

Pyramid trees have the preference, I 
should prefer to get young trees, about 5 feet 
high. Iliese, ana also those grown in the bush 
form, may be planted 8 feet apart. The trees 
should not be pruned at all the first year, and 
not much the second, as the object should be to 
get them to a good bearing size as soon as 
possible. At the same time, if we must have 
perfectly-formed pyramids, we must wait for 
them, and follow out from the first a regular 
system of pruning—i.e., they must be pruned 
with a view to making handsome trees ; 
the top branches must be kept cut rather hard 
back, and the lower ones allowed to extend to 
a greater length than those near the top ; and 
pruning once a-year is all that is necessary. 
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Planting. —The sooner they are planted 
after the first of November the better, but they 
may be planted at any time, in open weather, 
up to the middle of February. It may be useful 
to say that healthy trees, capable of producing 
good and continuous crops of fruit, cannot be 
had in a poor soil. Therefore, if the soil is not 
sufficiently rich, it must be made so by adding 
some rotten farm-yard manure to it, and 
every tree should have a hole prepared for 
it, 4 feet square, and 2 feet deep; there 
the roots will have plenty of space to work in. 
The advantage of growing either of these forms 
is that the treeB may be planted near to walks so as 
not to interfere with the more open parts of the 
garden; but it must be understood that the trees 
must be planted so as to have all the benefits of 
the sun. It is not necessary to resort to root- 
pruning or lifting, unless the trees are making 
too much wood. When they begin to bear light 
crops of fruit and to make growth 18 inches and 
2 feet long, then it is time either to sever some 
of the strongest roots 2A feet away from the 
stem, or to lift them altogether, which will check 
any undue luxuriance and throw them into a 
fruitful condition. To those who wish to extend 
the list of culinary sorts, I should recommend 
Cox’s Pomona ; it is a pretty regular bearer, 
and the tree makes excellent pyramids or 
bushes. Gravenstein and Lady Henniker are 
also desirable sorts, and are reliable bearers. 
When practicable, it is desirable, as soon as the 
trees have been root-pruned or lifted, to lay on 
the surface a covering of half-rotten manure. 

J. C. C. 


Winter-dressing fruit trees.— There 
can be little doubt that vast numbers of fruit 
trees are ruined by insect pests without the 
owners having the faintest idea that anything 
is the matter with them beyond the fact that 
they are unfruitful and sickly-looking. It is 
easy enough to see American blight and similar 
peats, but it is only by close examination that 
the various sorts of scale that affix themselves 
so tightly to the bark as to appear like a part of 
the tree itself can be discovered ; yet they soon 
make their presence known by the languishing 
look which is given to the foliage, and until 
they are eradicated it is useless to apply stimu¬ 
lants to the roots or to employ other remedial 
measures, as nothing short of removing the 
scale will bring the tree back to its former 
healthful condition. As the leaves are now 
falling, it will be well, as soon as they are down, 
to make a careful examination of all trees, both 
on walls and in the open—for all are liable to 
be troubled by these insidious pests—and at¬ 
tack them at once, for when dormant, the buds 
are not so easily injured by strong applications 
as when, after the shortest day, they get active. 
After trying various remedies, more or less suc¬ 
cessfully, I am persuaded that paraffin oil is 
not only one of the best, but one of the cheapest, 
that can be applied. The way in which we 
use it is to mix it with soot and clay, dis¬ 
solved in water until it is of the consistence 
of paint, and to three quarts of this 
mixture add one quart of paraffin oil. I 
find that the great difficulty of mixing oil 
and clean water, as is done in syringing, is not 
met with when oil is used in mixture with a 
paint-like substance, and the dangerous nature 
of the oil is in that way also nearly overcome 
—in fact, with careful usage, I have never seen 
any injury sustained by the buds, or even by 
the softest wood. In applying it we take a 
small-handled hair-brush, and work it round all 
the limbs and branches affected ; and for small 
wood, such as that of Peaches, we use a common 
paint-brush. Being light work, a boy can do 
it as well as a man, and if put on in dry weather, 
so as to get well set before rain comes, it takes 
a great deal of drenching to get it off. When it 
does wear off the clean shining bark will tell 
how effectually it has done its work. For any 
kind of tree that cannot be dressed with a brush, 
I find paraffin oil, mixed with hot water, and 
applied quite warm, by means of a syringe or 
garden engine, to be a capital remedy. Climbers 
and creepers of various sorts on buildings, where 
the overhanging roof keeps off the rain, are very 
liable to get infested with scale, and for clean¬ 
ing these nothing is better than paraffin oil; but 
if the foliage is on them, the quantity of oil 
must be reduced to one pint to the gallon, as 
the leaves cannot safely be treated to such 
strong remedies as |he bjrl’. —Ha; 




cigte 


Outdoor Grapes.— The question is so 
often asked, “ What can be grown to cover bare 
walls ?” that your remarks of October 23rd lead 
me to forward you the accompanying two small 
bunches of outdoor-grown Grapes, that you may 
express your opinion of them, and, if possible, 
give me the name of the variety. The Vine is 
planted in a small border, and trained over the 
end wall of the house (district—Clapham, 3. W.), 
which faces south. It is but imperfeotly 
pruned and attended to, as I have very little 
time at my disposal; but for the past four or five 
years we have gathered from 29 lb. to 30 lb. of 
Grapes, similar to those I now forward, many 
bunches weighing over $ lb. each. I, therefore, 
venture to think that even in and around 
London, given a suitable kind and a similar 
situation. Grapes might be grown to advantage, 
as, even in the event of a cold summer and their 
not ripening, they make delicious pies when 
mixed with Apple.— Ferndalk the First. 

The Grape is the common Sweetwater. No 
doubt it is interesting to grow occasionally a fruit 
that can be seldom grown to perfection in this 
country , but, considering the number of fruits 
that will ripen perfectly on a south wall , we think 
it a mistake to grow to any great extent things 
that ripen only occasionally. The fruits that you 
send are scarcely ripe now—nearly the first of 
November. We admit that it would be very inter¬ 
esting to determine what are really the best kinds 
to grow , but up to the present we have rarely seen 
a really good result from Grape-growing in the 
open air. — Ed. 

Keeping 1 Apples. — I so© that in a recent 
number of Gardening a correspondent gives 
currency to the oft-repeated statement that one 
decaying Apple will contaminate those which 
touch it. There cannot be a more erroneous 
idea, for it does nothing of the kind, if the fruit 
is stored in a fairly ary room. It does not 
matter how large the heap of Apples may be, if 
they are stored when the fruit is quite dry ; only 
those which are braised, or in some way injured, 
will rot, and in the prooess of decay the rotting 
fruits do not cause those near them to decay. Let 
those who donbt this statement test the matter 
for themselves, for the sooner such an erroneous 
notion is exploded the better, as it only causes 
people to be unnecessarily anxious about their 
fruit, and to examine and move it about, when 
it would be better left undisturbed. When I 
was a young man, scores of bushels of Apples 
passed through my hands in the early months of 
the year that had been stored in large heaps 
all the winter in outhouses and dry lofts, and 
when I found one rotten Apple I rarely found 
another near it.—J. C. C. 

Chaumontel and Jargonelle Pears. 
—I send yon two Chaumontel Pears, produced 
on a spar of a J argon elle, trained next to the Chau- 
inontel tree, the rest of the branch and tree bearing 
Jargonelles. This sport sometimes occurs from 
the action of insects. I remember, when a boy, 
that a branch of a Peach tree one year bore 
Nectarines, to the great astonishment of our 
neighbours.— Ed. S. Phelps. The Pear 

sent a very good specimen of the Chaumontel, 
but is it not probably the production of a graft 
on the Jargonelle ? It is not generally known 
that the Nectarine is simply a sport from the 
Peach, and not a distinct species at all. — Ed. 

18446.— Barbarossa Grape.— I should 
say that there is nothing the matter with your 
Vine except that, being a vigorous grower, it 
has not branch-room enough. If you could cut 
out one of the other Vines and train up another 
rod, I feel sure you would have no cause to com¬ 
plain. You must also remember that this sort 
usually produces large bunches, and a smaller 
number than the Black Hamburghs. If you get 
the same weight of fruit from the same space as 
you do from the other Vines, I should advise 
you to leave it alone, as the Barbarossa is not a 
first-class Grape in flavour.—J. C. C. 


13357.—Getting rid of moles.—There Is no better 
plan of getting rid of moles than catching them in ordi¬ 
nary traps. I have, however, sometimes driven them 
away by pouring coal-tar in their runs; but it must be put 
down in several places, and especially at the point where 
they come into the garden.—J. C. C. 

-A mole-trap is a very simple affair, easily set; but 

those uninitiated in the ways of moles had better employ 
a mole-catcher. Their remuneration is very small, and m 
a rule they earn but a scanty livelihood. A bargain 
could be made at so much a head or by the year. We pay 
20s. a-year to have the moles trapped over seventy acres 
of pasture, pleasure, and garden ground.—J. D. E. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from garden diary , from Nov. 6th to 
Nov. 13 th. 

Made a turf-pit for sheltering things in winter and 
spring; we had the spare lights, and simply built up earth 
banks, lined with slate inside, and turfed over outside; 
such pits are frost-proof when the glass is oovered with 
litter. Moved pot Roses into turf-pit. Moved young 
Peach and Neotarine-trees on wall to open them ont ana 

S ve mors space, condemning one old tree to make room 
r extending the younger ones. Lifted Eoheverias from 
flower-borders, and laid them thickly in cold frames; a 
very little shelter suffices. Also looked up roots of 
Lobelia fulgens, and placed them on border in orchard- 
house ; I onoe lost a large number of these in cold frames 
during one severe winter, but I think the damp had more 
to do with it than the frost. Potted up youDg plants of 
Brompton Stocks ; shall winter them in oold frame; they 
will be useful Id early spring for the conservatory and for 
cutting. Planted one strong plant of Qloire de Dijon 
Rose on front of building, also one of Jaune Desprez ; 
these two Roses, in their special peculiarities for covering 
a building, have no superiors. Trenched up and manured 
the border before planting. Much time is occupied now 
in tidying-up, sweeping up leaves, &c.; all leaves gathered 
up now are mixed with manure to make beds for forcing 
Asparagus. Earthed-up a Mushroom bed—a depth of 
li Inohes is quite enough ; we use fresh loamy soil, passed 
through a i-inch sieve, and beaten down with the back of 
the spade as firmly as possible; we then sprinkle with 
water, and draw the spade over again to make the surface 
smooth. 

Planted roots of Seakale and Rhubarb in Mushroom - 
heuse to come on steadily, as at present we are not using 
any fire. Cleaned early vinery thoroughly, washing paint 
and glass, and limewashing walls; removed about 2 In thee 
of the dry surface soil, ana put some fresh turfy loam in 
its place. Washed the Vine rods with a strong solution of 
Gishurst compound, using a brush to cleanse the stems 
from all impurities ; have left off painting them without 
any disadvantage. Completed the storing of the root 
crops; shall leave out Parsnips and Salsafy, as frost doss 
not injurs them, and they will be fresher lifted from tho 
ground as required. Lifted a number of Veitch’s Self* 
protecting Broccoli from the quarter, and planted them on 
a dry border, where it will be easy to shelter them; wo 
' find this exceedingly useful; other Broccoli are all heeled 
in, and made as secure as possible for whatever weather 
may come. Cut off a number of branches from Apple- 
trees (some are of considerable size—8 feet long or so), and 
planted them as cuttings firmly in a north bolder; though 
all may not grow, many of them will form roots during 
winter. Rearranged conservatory; this requires to be 
done often now, to make it as interesting as possible ; re¬ 
moved plants that have done blooming, and brought for¬ 
ward others that are just coming into blossom. Sponged 
plants in stove when the weather was bad ; such things m 
Stephanotis, which are liable to the attacks of mealy-bug, 
must be got clean now, if ever. Planted some of the modi 
conspicuous beds in flower garden with shrubs, bulbs. 
Pansies, annuals. &o , to make them look neat and dressy 
for winter. Rolled walks and Grass weekly to make an 
firm and comfortable to walk upon. Pricked out mors 
Cauliflowers in frames. Earthed-up latest-plantsd Celery 
with a mixture of earth and ashes to blanch it. 


Stove. 

Roman Hyacinths. —Bulbs of these free- 
flowering plants that were potted early will, by 
this time, have made enough roots to admit of 
their being placed in warmth. The plants will 
bear a brisk heat from this time onwards, until 
the flowers are open, provided they are stood 
near the glass, so as to be under the influence of 
fall light; otherwise, if kept in much warmth* 
the leaves and flower-stems become drawn. 
These Hyacinths, in common with other bulbs 
that have been plunged in material that has 
excluded the light from them, must not have 
their crowns fully exposed at first, or the leaves 
will be crippled. A small pot inverted over 
them for a week or ten days, will admit of the 
growth gradually attaining its wonted green 
colour, after which the covering may be dis¬ 
pensed with. 

Greenhouse. 

Heliotropes.— Apart from their pretty 
appearance, the flowers of Heliotropes are hekl 
in high estimation by many people for their 
fragrance. The natural disposition of the plants 
to go on blooming is such that, where the tem¬ 
perature is sufficient to keep growth moviog, 
they will flower all the year round ; but, unless 
a heat of about 45 degs. or 50 dogs, can Ua 
maintained, the flowers are apt to fall off before 
expanding. When the plants are confined in 
comparatively small pots, and, consequently, 
the Boil is full of roots, manure water should be 
given them at intervals of about a fortnight ; 
but in the use of stimulants of this kind, ama¬ 
teurs will do well to act with caution, being 
mindful to apply them in a weaker state at this 
season of the year than in summer, as, during the 
dull, short days, growth is necessarily move 
languid, and under such conditions stiong 
stimulants would be likely to do more harm than 
good. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. —These, in their vari¬ 
ous colours, are among the best things that 
amateurs can grow for winter-flowering, and 
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where the plants have been well prepared for 
yielding a crop of bloom daring the dull season, 
they will continue to keep up a gay appearance. 
But though the flowers that are already advanced 
in growth will go on opening for a few weeks, yet 
in an ordinary greenhouse temperature—which 
may be set down at about 40 degs. in the night— 
the progress will be slow, and unless more 
warmth than this oan be given, they will, after a 
time, cease blooming altogether, whereas, if some¬ 
thing like an intermediate heat can be kept up, 
such as recommended for Heliotropes, they will 
keep on flowering through the winter. Even 
more heat than this is preferable, provided the 
plants are stood on a shelf or elsewhere, so 
that their heads are close to the roof. 

Rosas.—In speaking of Roses for winter 
flowering it may be well to remind amateurs 
that it is only the Tea varieties that oan be 
relied on to produce flowers from this time until 
fairly on in the new year. The natural dis¬ 
position of the Teas to keep on constantly grow¬ 
ing is shown by their being scarcely ever quite 
at rest, except when they are under the influence 
of frost. Plants that have been stood out-of- 
doors during the summer, and that were, as 
advised some weeks back, removed to pits or 
frames, so as to be out of the reach of frost or 
heavy drenching rains, that would reduce 
the soil to an over-moist condition, will, 
if now plaoed in a greenhouse, open the 
buds with whioh they are furnished. Give 
them as light a position as the house will 
afford. Before placing them where they are 
intended to bloom, it will be well to see that 
they are quite free from aphides, for, if even a 
few of these insects are present, they will soon 
increase and give much trouble. To secure a 
clean condition in the plants I prefer washing 
with Tobacco-water rather than fumigating, as 
fumigation kills only the living insects, whilst 
washing, if carefully done, so that the whole 
plant gets well moistened with the liquid, de¬ 
stroys the eggs as well. If the plants have been 
at all troubled with red spider, it will be well 
to dissolve some Gishurst compound in the To¬ 
bacco-water. Where there is the convenience of 
a house or pit, in which a temperature of about 
55 degs. by night can be maintained, with a rise 
proportionate to the state of the weather, Tea 


Roses will keep on blooming through the greater 
part of the winter; for, after the plants have 
produced tbeir principal crop of flowers they 
continue to make growth that will flower, pro¬ 
vided that their strength is kept up by manurial 
stimulants, which this section of Roses will bear 
even in the winter to a greater extent than the 
generality of other things. In size, and general 
appearance, the flowers of Tea Roses that are 
thus produced in heat during the winter months, 
will be found to much exceed those that are 
forthcoming from plants that reoeive only green¬ 
house warmth. 

Hardy siirubs for forcing in pots.— 
There are several kinds of hardy shrubs that 
will flower well during the winter and early 
spring in a greenhouse temperature, and that 
will have a bright, cheerful appearance. Among 
these are the free-flowering sorts of Andro¬ 
meda, such as A. floribunda. Daphne Mezereum, 
Laurustinus, and several of the earliest bloom¬ 
ing varieties of Rhododendron, of which 
there are a good many beautiful sorts that 
have such a disposition to b'oom early, that 
when out-of-doors their flowers usually 
get cut off by frost. These, if taken 
np now, potted, and stood in a green¬ 
house, bloom satisfactorily, with no further 
attention than giving water as required. 
The Laurustinus naturally flowers in winter, 
and the protection of a greenhouse is all that is 
required to induce the flowers to open well; so 
managed, this oommon plant is equal in appear- 
anoe to many things of a rare character. All 
hardy plants of this kind that are used in this 
way, either when they are intended to be 
forced, or simply to come on more slowly under 
greenhouse treatment, as described, should at 
onoe be taken up and potted, and placed in a 
cold pit or frame for the time being. It is much 
better to attend to this now than to defer 
potting until later on. Thomas Bainks. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Herbaceous border.— The majority of hardy 
plants require transplanting occasionally to 
keep them in good condition. The Spirsas, 
Golden Reds.. Phloxes, pelpMntamk .ifij proth¬ 


rums, Ac., produce finer flowers when brought 
into oontact with new soil. Our plan is, every 
three or four years, at least, to take up in 
October or November all the plants that bear 
removal well and lav them in, and we generally 
contrive to clear the borders. Those things 
which require a permanent position are best 
planted by themselves. This clearance gives 
an opportunity to manure and trench over the 
borders in a thorough manner. The surface is 
laid up roughly, and left exposed to the weather 
till March, and the plants are then replanted. 
This gives scope for new arrangements, and for 
the introduction of new plants. 

Tea Roses are invaluable for cutting. They 
should occupy a warm site by themselves, and 
be on their own roots. The soil should be deep 
and rich; plant 18 inches apart in spring. The 
site may be prepared now, and the plants pur¬ 
chased and kept in the greenhouse all the winter. 
If bought in now, they will all come with buds 
on them, whioh will expand in the greenhouse, 
and the matured wood of these plants will make 
good cuttings, and they will strike readily in 
the hotbed in March. 

Rose stocks.— Briers for budding should be 
planted as soon as they can be obtained. In 
country districts, Briers suitable for budding 
can be dug out of the hedges (we get all ours in 
this way), and if planted in rows 3 feet apart, 
and the ground mulched over the roots, they 
will make young shoots that will be fit for 
budding next July. All buds likely to pro¬ 
duce suckers should be cut away, and all 
branches on the stems must be cut close back. 
Cuttings of Manetti, and also of the oommon 
Brier, should be secured and planted early in 
the autumn to make dwarf stocks. All the 
buds should be carefully cut out, except the 
two upper ones. Make the cuttings 8 inches or 
9 inches long, and plant two-thirds of their 
length in the ground ; press the soil around them 
firmly. Beds of the free-growing garden Roses 
are very effective on the lawn, with the Grass 
growing up to them. If the site is well pre¬ 
pared and manured, and three or four strong 
plants set near enough for them to meet and 
form a large bush, they are very pleasing 
dropped in anywhere. The varieties must be 
free-growing. The following are suitable: 
Gloire de Dijon, Charles Lefebvre, Jules Mar- 
gottin, La France, John Hopper, Beauty of 
Waltham. Countess of Oxford, Duo de Rohan, 
Etienne Levet, Francois Michelon, Horace 
Vernet, S tuvenir de la Malmaison, and the old 
Blush, or Pink China. 

Tulips. —The beds for Tulips should now be 
in good condition for planting. Good collections 
of the old-fashioned florists’ Tulips are not 
common, but they are unsurpassed for effect 
when in bloom. For massing in spring, the 
bedding and other Tulips should be planted 
now, 6 inches apart, covering 3 inches deep. 
If a thin covering of annuals, such as Limnan- 
thes Douglas! and Saponaria calabrica, be 
dibbled in the beds (or Daisies, in some instanoes, 
may be substituted), the effect will be better. 
Violas or Pansies may be planted now. 

Fruit Garden. 

Peaches on soirrn walls.— This year the 
Peaches and Nectarines on walls have been 
excellent, proving that the days for open-air 
PeacheB have not departed; m fact, under 
fairly good management, Peaches are as safe a 
crop as Plums, and far more reliable than 
Apricots. But insects must be kept down and 
the young wood kept thin. Overcrowding of 
the branches has been the great evil in Peach 
culture, and this has led to weakness and 
insect attacks, and then death. This is the best 
season to plant; but it is as well not to plant 

n trees in the position recently occupied 
, exhausted, insect-infested trees till the 
walls have been cleaned and the soil renewed. 
Use the young trees fairly, give them a fresh 
and a olean start, and treat them rationally 
afterwards, and the result will be satisfactory. 
The following are good varieties: Crawford’s 
Early, Barrington, Dymond, Early York, 
Grosse Mignonne, Stirling Castle, and Condor. 
Nectarines : Elruge, Hardwicke, Pine-Apple, 
Lord Napier, Rivers’ Orange. 

Propagating bush fruits. — Before the 
Gooseberries and Currants are pruned, select 
as many long straight shoots as are required to 
make cuttings. They should not be less than 
a foot long. Cut them olean across at the base, 


close to a joint, and remove all buds, except 
three upper ones. When the cuttings are pre¬ 
pared, the work of callusing the wound will 
begin if they are only laid in the soil, and no 
break in the work will occur when finally 
planted any time before next March. 

Grubbing up old trees. — There are 
thousands of old fruit trees about the country 
which ought to be grubbed up. I can feel some 
sympathy for the owner of a gnarled Oak or 
Elm if he hesitates about removing it; but it 
is the greatest folly to let old fruit trees remain 
after they have ceased to bear useful fruit. 
The site for two or three yards around should 
be trenched, and every bit of root picked out, 
and, if possible, some, if not all, of the soil 
should be renewed before a young tree is planted 
on the same site. 

Renovating old trees.— I advocate the 
instant removal of all old trees which are past 
work; but many orchards are full of old trees, 
and it may not be convenient or desirable to 
make a total clearance. If the best trees are 
top-dressed with manure, or deluged with 
liquid manure, they may revive till the young 
trees come into bearing If holes are made with 
a crowbar, one foot deep, at frequent intervals, 
and these are filled frequently with liquid- 
manure, till the soil around the trees becomes 
saturated and enriched, new life will be infused 
into them. 

Autumn Strawberries.— These have been 
very fine this year, especially on foroed plants 
turned out. But anyone can have a good crop 
of autumn Strawberries, if he cuts off, in May, 
the blossoms of suoh kinds as Viscomtesse de 
Thury. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Heeling-in Broccoli. —If not already done 
this work should be seen to at onoe, as it tends 
to shelter and harden the plants, and so enables 
them to live through a severe winter. A spade¬ 
ful or so of earth is taken out on the north side 
of each plant, the spade is then thrust in on the 
south side, 6 inohes from the stem, and the plant 
is heeled over on its side with its head to the 
north. A spadeful of soil is taken from near 
the next plant and plaoed over the stem of the 
prostrate one ; and so on till the row is all laid 
down. If well sheltered by snow, or laid 
down prostrate, with the stem covered with 
earth, Broccoli will survive 20 degs. of frost 
in a general way. Their hardiness, and conse¬ 
quent ability to resist cold, is increased by being 
planted in firm ground. Veitch’s Self pro¬ 
tecting Broccoli are in good order now—in fact, 
they are turning in almost too soon for ns, as we 
have yet an abundance of Cauliflowers. Those 
plants just turning in had better be lifted and 
planted deeply in a dry, sheltered border where 
straw-mats oan be plaoed over them if frost 
comes. Those nearly fit to cut may remain and 
have the leaves tied over the hearts. 

Late Celery, that is intended to stand over 
the winter, will, unless special precautions are 
taken, probably suffer from damp, and the 
attacks of slugs and snails. We find ashes, mixed 
with the soil used for blanching, a great help in 
keeping it. Burnt earth, or anything of a 
porous nature, not likely to injure the flavour, 
answers the same purpose. 

Forcing Seakale and Rhubarb.— Both 
these desirable plants are very easily forced 
when a stock of roots is prepared for the 
purpose. The old-fashioned plan was to cover 
them with pots, or tubs, and envelope them 
with a mixture of stable-manure and leaves, in 
bulk sufficient to raise the temperature to 
70 degs. or 80 degs. If the last-named figure 
n much exceeded, the flavour of the produce 
will suffer. But the system most commonly 
adopted now is to take up the roots, and plant 
them thiokly in some dark, heated structure, 
raised to a temperature of 60 degs., or so, 
bringing on successions as required. Nowadays, 
most gardens have a building of some kind 
adapted for Mushroom culture, and the same 
conditions which are suitable for Mushroom 
culture will do for forcing Seakale and 
Rhubarb. Rhubarb and Seakale may also be 
brought on under the stage in the greenhouse. 
The Seakale should be planted in a deep box, 
which has an air-tight lid. 

Seed Potatoes. —These should be selected, 
and plaoed thinly in alight, frost-proof building. 
There is mote in the early selection and keeping 
of the tubers than is generally admitted. 

E. Hobday. 
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Work in the Town Garden. 

Bouvabdias. —Few plants will be found to 
produce, in a town greenhouse, and with 
ordinary care, so great au abundance of neat 
and useful flowers for cutting, Ac., as the differ¬ 
ent varieties of Bouvardia. These pretty plants 
are seldom seen, except in nurseries, at any 
rate, near London, yet it is an undoubted fact 
that they can lie grown, and grown well, in any 
large town. Visiting a large London nursery 
lately, now quite surrounded by bricks and 
mortar, 1 saw many thousands of Bouvardias, 
bushy in growth and in perfect health, growing 
on towards the flowering point. These plants 
are here grown to a certain stage, and then 
sent out to florists and others in all parts of 
the country, who find their propagation too 
difficult or troublesome. On my remarking the 
absence of bloom of any kind in the place, the 
foreman said that they are now so much 
troubled with smoke that they did not 
attempt to produce much bloom. They 
could grow most plants well, up to a cer¬ 
tain point, but could not flower them 
—Orchids and a few others excepted—satisfac¬ 
torily. But I have myself proved, by practical 
experience, that many Bouvardias will bloom 
well, even in the depth of winter, in the most 
unfavourable situations—worse than the one 
referred to. The culture of Bouvardias is 
by no means difficult, the main points being to 
afford the plants a thorough rest after flower¬ 
ing ; and, when restarted, to keep them clean 
and growing vigorously until they come into 
flower. To enable bloom to bo produced freely 
in winter, an intermediate tern- 


fibre between them, and kept, if possible, rather 
warmer than Dahlias. Tuberoses, Begonias, | 
and Gloxinias, are rapidly dying down, so they 
may either be placed beneath the stages in 
their pots, or be shaken out and the tubers 
stored in boxes in a medium atmosphere. 

_B. C. R. 

A HARDY FINE-FOLIAGE D PLAMT. 
The value of fine-foliaged plants, when effec¬ 
tively grouped, is strikingly exemplified in the 
engraving on this page, which represents a group 
of Gunnera scabra in Battersea-park. The 
plants are placed almost in the middle of a broad 
sweep of lawn, in a little hollow, where, no 
doubt, the water surface collects, and keeps the 
grounds in the moist state suitable for such 
plants as these. The group itself is pic¬ 
turesquely arranged. The Gannera9 are not 
planted in one mass, but they are made to ex¬ 
tend lengthwise, so as to avoid a lumpy look, 
and it is this breaking up of the miss that 
makes it so bsautiful. Other plants mixed 
with the Gunneras harmonise with them, and 
near them are noble specimens of the hardy 
Bambusa Metake, which thrives uncommonly 
well in this park. From early summer, when 
the huge leaves of the Gunnera are pushing up, 
till late in autumn, whon cut down by frost, this 
identical group is admired by all visitors who 
have au eye beyond scirlet Geraniums and 
carpet beds. This part of the park—the lawn 
whereon is placed this group of Gunneras—is, 
to many, the most beautiful. There is a repose 
about it which does not exist in other parts. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SHRUBS FOR FORE-COURT GARDENS. 

One so often sees many unsuitable trees and 
shrubs in fore-court gardens, that it seems 
desirable to direct attention to a few that, owing 
to their compact habit of growth, are more suit¬ 
able for small gardens than the majority of 
those now used. The prevailing opinion among 
planters of this class of gardens appears to be 
that nearly all trees and shrubs are admirable ; 
but it is not so, as anyone can see who cares to 
examine the subject, for one may frequently see 
large trees, with huge heads, overhanging 
nearly the whole of the court, causing every¬ 
thing beneath them to dwindle away and die. 
Amongst Conifers, there are a few subjects that 
are suitable. For the smallest garden, either to 
stand on Grass or gravol, or in the centre of a 
bed, there is nothing better than Tnuj* aurea. 
It is always attractive, and will not get too 
large for many years. The Retinosporas are 
slow growers, and always in a presentable con¬ 
dition. R. squarrosa and R. plnmosa are both 
desirable plants. R. pisifera has golden-colon red 
foliage, and is at all times attractive. Cupres- 
8us Lawsoni&na erecta viridis is the most suit¬ 
able of all the Cypress family. Several of the 
Junipers are also valuable where plants of formal 
growth are desired, especially the dwarf 
Form of the Irish Juniper, named compressa. 
The common Yew and the golden variety are 
well suited for this purpose, as they submit to 
pruning, if at any time they get too large. The 



warm, and do not let the roots get 
very dry. When established and 
well-rooted, shift them into small 1? 
sixties (3-inch), or large ditto . . - :i - 

(3,^-in. pots), according to strength. 

When moving again, inure to plenty - ■ * “ - 

of air and light, and pinch out Group of a hardy fice-foliazed plant (Gunnera scabra) in Battersea-park, 

the points of all strong shoots. 

When these break again, shift into 

5-inch and fl inch pots, using a mixture of loam There is not too much colour, as a rule, in sum- variegated Hollies are nc 
three parts, peat and leaf-mould one part each, mer, and the trees are allowed to sweep the as they ought to be, for 
and a sufficient quantity of sand. Drain well, turf in a natural way. If we could concentrate tive subject known than 


and pot the plants quite hard, using a potting- 
stick freely. Keep close for a time, then admit 
air fieely, expose to full light, only shading 
from very strong sunshine, syringe frequently, 
and pinch out all points up to August. Ripen 
the growth as much as possible in autumn, and 
in September place in a light, warm house ; 
syringe the plants on bright mornings, water 
freely when required (but never until really 
necessary), give liquid manure occasionally, and 
you cannot fail to obtain plenty of bloom all 
through Christmas and the new year. After 
flowering, rest the plants in acool, airy place, keep¬ 
ing the roots dryish ; start again in April or May, 
and, when growing freely, repot into the next size. 
If this process is repeated annually, large speci¬ 
mens will be obtained in a few years, and these 
will produce much more bloom than small 
examples, even in proportion to their size. 
Vreelandi, Jasminiflora, Queen of Roses, Elegans, 
and Dazzler, are the best for winter-flowering ; 
the double forms, as well as Humboldtii corym- 
biflora, being more suitable for blooming in 
summer and autumn. Bouvardias should be 
grown altogether in pots, and kept under glass 
all the year round, where the air is not pure. 
Do not be persuaded to try the planting-out 
system, either in or out-of-doors. 

General work. — Take up the roots of 
Dahlias as soon as the tops are cut off by 
frost; dry them slightly, and then place 
them where frost cannot touch them, and where 
they will not get very dry, or very wet; a cellar 
is usually a good" place. The roots of Cannas 
should be pottec^ or j^a<|el irffr ea frith Cocoa- 


all the beautiful spots in this park in one garden, 
with none of its blemishes, it would represent a 
perfect example of artistic landscape gardening. 
There is much progress being made, it is 
pleasant to note, in creating in it picturesque 
features, such as this group of Guuneras, and 
these are greatly appreciated by many among 
the throngs of visitors that frequent this park 
in summer. W. G. 

18361.—Gas in greenhouse.— The fumes 
produced by the combustion of gas, acting 
directly upon plants of any kind, can only be 
described as deadly poison. The only way in 
which gas can safely bo employed for heating 
plant-houBes is by the use of a properly-con¬ 
structed conical copper-boiler, in connection 
with a sufficient quantity of small-gauge piping, 
1 inch to 2 inches in diameter. An atmospheric 
burner is best, and, unless the boiler is placed 
quite outside the house, the greatest care must 
be taken to convey all the products of com¬ 
bustion away into the open air. A well-con¬ 
structed gas apparatus of this description is 
admirably adapted for houses of small dimen¬ 
sions, causes almost no trouble, aud in these 
days of cheap gas is inexpensive in operation.— 
B. C. R. 

Bousslngaultla baselloldes. — Mrs. Axtell, of 
West Lodge, Dorchester, sends us some delightful flowered 
sprays of this plant. It is very fragrant and extremely 
graceful, and she Is fortunate in being able to grow it so 
successfully. As a rule, it is an unsatisfactory plant, 
because it is not quite hardy enough to survive out-of- 
doors about London, and does not seem to flower well 
under glass. 


Queen varieties of this shrub. In summer or 
winter their foliage is always handsome, and at 
any time, if they are getting too large, they can 
be reduced in size, and if they are pruned back 
every year they can be kept in excellent con¬ 
dition. The green Hollies may, of course, be 
used, as they are amenable to the same treat¬ 
ment. Berberis Darwini and B. dulcis are both 
evergreen varieties, and capital subjects, as 
they grow in the form of bushes when not 
drawn up with other things, and at any time 
they can be cut back if they get too large. 
Garrya elliptica is a tine evergreen shrub, and 
particularly pleasing during the winter, as its 
inflorescence then hangs down in long tassels, 
and lasts for some considerable time ; this, also, 
admits of being cut back, if desired. The 
Lauru8tinu8 must not be forgotten, and the 
Portugal Laurel is useful, 3 kept pruned. 
Aucubas are decidedly attractive, especially the 
female varieties, and if they are not crowded 
they do not attain a great height. Where the 
soil is suitable, the Rhododendrons are 
useful, but they should only be selected 
for the largest of this class of gardens; 
and the same may be said of the Arbutns. 
In a peaty soil, Kalmia latifolia is a 
beautiful plant. The hardy Heaths and 
Andromeda floribunda are adapted for front 
lines; so is Euonymus radicans variegatus, which 
is also valuable for its variegated foliage. For 
warm and sheltered gardens the gold and silver 
variegated Eliuagnuses are well suited, as is also 
Escallonia macrantha. This plant makes a 
capital climber for walls of medium height. 
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The Yucca should be much more frequently 
planted than it has hitherto been. The large- ] 
growing forms of this plant are well suited as 
centre plants on Grass, or in a large bed. The 
reader will see that he can choose from a variety 
of subjects suitable for gardens of limited ex- < 
tent, and that there really is no excuse for 
selecting plants that will in a few years outgrow 
the space, and become an eye-sore, and shut out 
light and air not only from the house, but from 
all other plants associated with them. Those 
who are fond of stately-growing trees, such as 
the Chestnuts and Limes, should find a place for 
them in the back garden, for in fore-courts they 
are out of place. Fore-court gardens are often 
indifferently managed—a few shrubs or trees 
are planted, and then left to take care of them¬ 
selves, and the result is that they get so 
crowded that the most valuable subjects are 
over-grown, and ultimately die, when a little 
judicious pruning would have kept all in proper 
order. There is a great want of bright-foliaged 
subjects in this class of gardens, and the more 
variegated Hollies and Aucubas are planted 
in the future, the more cheerful will they be. 

_J. C. C. 

Evergreen Cotoneasters.— I should like 
to add to the observations on Evergreen Coton¬ 
easters (p. 448), that they are most useful as a 
support to turf banks. Plant at top or bottom, 
as space allows, and you will shertly be able to 
peg down, and with a little pains for two 
seasons of growth you will have a per¬ 
manent and very ornamental fence. I have also 
found Cotoneaster very useful planted against 
the hanging-post of a gate, filling up the in¬ 
evitable gap.—Z. A. 

18439.—Dwarf shrubs for a grave.— 
Cotoneaster microphylla is a very suitable 
shrub for this purpose, being evergreen and 
bearing bright red berries during the winter. 
Daphne Mezereum flowers in early spring, and 
is very sweet-scented, but it is not evergreen. 
Enonymus radicans variegatus is a neat growing 
shrub, with white variegated foliage. Add to 
these a dwarf-growing Juniper, or the evergreen 
Azalea amoena, and, 1 think, you will have no 
reason to complain of your selection.—J. C. C. 


bed, the whole length of his flue, and a pan of 
water on the top of the furnace, will make 
the atmosphere moist. If he banks up his fire 
with wet ashes and cinders from the kitchen 
fire, he will have little trouble in keeping it 
alight through the night. I shall be happy to give 
“ J. R.” any further advice.—J. C. C., Durham, 


BOSES. 

Pruning Marechal Niel Rose.—A few 
weeks ago a question was asked in Gardening 
as to whether or not the leading shoots of this Rose 
should be shortened back, if there is room for 
them to extend. My answer is, No. The shoots 
should be allowed to grow to the end of the 
allotted space before they have the tops taken 
off. If there are other shoots following them, 
they would not be benefited by the shortening 
back of the first, as the cut-back branch would 
soon produce two or three more, which, in the 
end, would probably weaken the others.—J. C. C. 

18193.— Roses for Scotland (Forfanhire).— Coupe 
d'H&be, pink; Paul Verdier, rosy-crimson; Reve d'Or, 
deep-yellow; and Sombreuil, double white, are Roses that 
will suit your purpose, being hardy, rigorous, and well 
suited lor the north-east of Scotland.—J. J. 


Heating greenhouses.— On page 434, 
“B. C. R.’' recommends “ J. R.” to use 9-inch 
or 12 inch drain pipes for his flue. How can 
“J. R.” clean his pipes out? The pipes are 
jointed one in the next, and the whole length 
will have to bo broken before he can clean them 
out. “J. R.,” in his query, states he fears 
that a boiler and pipes will be too expensive ; 
this implies that he wishes to grow flowers not 
for profit, but for pleasure, and cannot afford to 
go to a great expense for the sake of having 
the pleasure of showing his button-hole to his 
friends, with the remark, “This is out of my 
greenhouse.” If “ J. R.” will go to a foundry, 
he can purchase for 3s. 6d. a door and grating 
for his furnace. Sink a hole for ashes and 
draught, the width of grating. Fire-bricks are 
3s. 3d. per 100. If “ J. R.” is not able to build 
his furnace, let him get a bricklayer to do it; 
the cost will be small. Get some “ quarries 
these are 6d. each, 18 by 18 by 3. Stand one 
upright, and one on top to form striking bed. 
By this means, the inside of the flue will be 
18 inches deep, and about 12 inches wide. The 
hot smoke will fill this space before it ascends 
the chimney, and, by so doing, will give a more 
lasting heat, and no cleansing of the fine will 
be required for two yea fa or pupo, A. a bribing 




THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 

CULTURAL NOTES FOR SMALL 
GARDENS.—IV. 

Desirable vegetables. 

The time is coming, if it has not already come, 
when every man living within reach of land 
that can be cultivated may have a piece to till, 
if he likes, and the question is “ What will he 
do with it ?” Every person who has given any 
thought to the matter is aware that spade 
husbandry, directed by intelligence, is superior 
to all other methods in fitting tho land to receive 
and to carry a crop to its full development. I 
don’t say that commercially, on a large scale, it 
would pay; but what I do say in connection 
with the allotment, or small garden system, is : 
Anything that utilises upon the land the leisure 
hours and surplus energy of any class or classes 
is a gain to the nation at large, inasmuch 
as productive industry is the keystone of a 
nation’s prosperity. In discussing the question 
—“What should be done with the land?” 

I would urge that other vegetables besides 
the Potato should have a chance. I grant, 
of course, that Potatoes have obtained a 
position in the economy of our daily life from 
which nothing but a great national calamity 
can oust them, still, health requires a change 
of diet, and the land is benefited by a change 
of crop occasionally. In the short notes upon 
the different desirable vegetables which follow 
I shall give Potatoes the first place; but other 
things are of nearly equal importance in the 
small household. 

Potato culture in small gardens. —The 
first neoessity is deep culture, not because the 
Potato is a very deep-rooting plant, but for the 
sake of the fresh soil brought up and the better 
draining which is thereby effected. A wet, 
heavy Boil is always cold, and Potatoes will 
not succeed in cold, heavy land. On such land 
it is useless to plant late Potatoes. A few early 
ones may be planted on a dry, elevated spot, 
which may easily be created by throwing up 
the land into a ridge form, facing south, and 
this ridge will do good service in winter for 
other crops. The season for planting Potatoes 
may be said to extend from February to April, 
the general bulk of the crop being planted in 
March. A few, for experimental purposes, may 
be planted in autumu, but the general result is 
not affected thereby, as it is only on the 
driest soils that autumn planting succeeds. In 
very many small gardens, the land is left un¬ 
touched from the time the Potatoes are lifted in 
autumn till the March following. Very often, 
by that time, a rank growth of weeds has formed 
upon it; the land is then dug over and the 
Potatoes planted at one and the same operation. 
This, doubtless, saves trouble, but it is not so 
well for the Potatoes as if the land had been 
thrown up roughly in winter for the atmosphere 
to act upon it, lightened up with the fork again 
in February and March, and the sets planted 
in drills 5 inches deep, and partially covered 
with a little dry compost, with which a little 
artificial manure has been blended. Potatoes 
should always be planted when the surface of the 
land is dry. The Baving and the preparation 
of the sets are a very important work, 
which should begin in autumn by picking 
out a sufficient number of handsome medium¬ 
sized tubers of each kind, and laying them 
thinly in an open shed to harden the skins. 
They should then be placed in shallow boxes 
or trays, and placed in a light, cool build¬ 
ing. It is possible that everybody may not 
have this convenience, and then the beat must 
be made of circumstances ; at any rate, the 
sets should be laid out thinly in a light, frost- 

J jroof building. The advantage of having shal- 
ow boxes or trays, if made with op*n sides, is 
that they may be put one upon the other, 
and so occupy but little room. The tuber 
should be placed crown upwards, to give an 
impetus to the central eye, which is always the 
beat. Change of seed every two or three years 
is of very great benefit to the crop, especially if 


the seeds can be obtained from a higher and 
drier place. If the seeds are selected on a 
rational system, changing the stock as often as 
circumstances will permit, and if each variety is 
given space enough for full development (from 
2£ feet in the case of early short-topped sorts to 
3^ feet or 4 feet in the long haulmed kinds), there 
need not be much fear of the disease—in fact, 
the fungus has now ceased to cause any appre¬ 
hension in large Potato-growing districts. It is 
important that the soil should be well worked 
between the rows as soon as the tope are visible, 
and a fork is better than a hoe, as the former 
tool lets in the sunshine and pulverises and 
keeps the land open for the roots of the plants 
to spread in it. The spaces between the rows 
should be stirred twice during the early grow¬ 
ing season, and the earthing-up should be done 
shortly after the second stirring, drawing the 
soil up in a sharp ridge. As regards varieties, 
every district has its favourites. Here, in 
Huntingdonshire, we like the Old Ashleaf, 
Earliest of All, Myatt’s Prolific, Early Regent, 
Schoolmaster, Reading Hero, and Champion; 
and they come into nse in rotation as set down. 

The Cabbage plays a prominent part in 
small gardens, often to the exclusion of the 
Brussels Sprout and other greens equally im¬ 
portant. Sow the seeds from the 25th July to 
the 4th of August, according to locality, and 
set out the plants, when large enough, 18 inches 
apart. Plant in drills, for the shelter they give. 
In February, loosen up the soil between the 
rows with a fork, and earth up as soon after as 
the soil works freely. A string of matting, 
tied round the leaves when they get some size, 
will hasten hearting. As fast as the Cabbages 
are cut, remove the leaves by cutting them off 
the stems with a knife, and the second crop of 
Cabbages will be better than the first. The 
second crop will be much helped by a top-dress¬ 
ing of short manure. The Rosette Colewort is 
a very useful form of Cabbage, which should be 
sown in June, and planted out, about a foot apart, 
in August, to come in about Christmas. The plants 
will not get very large hearts, but they will be 
young and tender. The Savoy Cabbage should 
be sown in March, and planted out in June and 
July. The small kinds of the Tom Thumb 
section are very delicate in flavour, and may be 
planted close together. I have had very nice little 
hearts planted 6 inches apart. The Red Cab¬ 
bage for pickling often pays better, if profit is 
a consideration, than the green kinds. There 
are many varieties of good Cabbage to be ob¬ 
tained now. Carter’s Heart well and Enfield 
Market are good varieties. 

Brussels Sprouts. —This is one of the most 
useful of winter vegetables. Select a good strain; 
all the large seed houses have a selected strain 
of their own. Sutton’s Matchless is a good 
medium-sized Sprout, and the Aigburgh is one 
of the best of the large Sprouts. Of late yearn 
there has been a tendency to sacrifice flavour 
and quality to size. Sow early in March, and 
plant out when large enough. If the ground is 
not ready, prick out 4 inches apart till a vacancy 
occurs. Plant finally in rows 3 feet apart, and 
20 inches in the rows. Stir the soil freely 
among the young plants, and earth up when a 
foot or so high. 

Cauliflowers. —Sow the early London or 
one of its varieties, such as Dean’s Snowball, 
about the 25th September. Prick out on the 
south side of a hedge, when large enough. 
Shelter with dry Fern or branches in cold 
weather. Plant out finally, early in April, in 
rows 2 feet apart, and 20 inches from each 
other in the rows. A few plants may be pricked 
into boxes, and wintered in the frames, in case 
the plants in the border should fail; or a few 
seeds may be sown in a box in the frame the 
middle of September, as sometimes the early- 
sown plants may bolt, especially if the winter is 
mild. The Autumn Giant is a valuable and re 
liable Cauliflower. Sow a few seeds in August, and 
again in March. Cauliflowers must have rich soil 
Mulching and watering in dry weather are 
helpful, especially for such kinds as Early 
London and Walcheren. The Autumn Giant 
is less affected by extremes of temperature. 
Sow Walcheren at the end of March, and again 
at the end of April, for succession. 

Broccoli. —With a good early Broccoli, like 
Veitch’s Autumn Self-protecting, and good 
later kinds, like Leamington, Cooling’s Match¬ 
less, Gilbert’s Late White, Cattell’s Eclipse, 
and Sutton’s Late Qneen, there is no 
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difficulty in making the Brooooli and Cauli¬ 
flowers meet. Sow the seeds, about the end of 
March, or beginning of April, thinly in drills, 
and plant out as soon as large enough. With 
the Potatoes 3 feet apart between the rows, the 
Broccoli may be set between the rows of Pota¬ 
toes. They will, perhaps, in a dry season hardly 
be so large as if they had a plot to themselves, 
but in our efforts to make the most of the land 
we are compelled to do this frequently, and 
where the land is well cultivated it will carry 
the two crops. It is mainly a question of 
manure and culture. The late sorts sucoeed 
best in firm land, and, if laid down early in 
October, there will not be so much danger of 
losing them in a severe winter. 

Chou dk Bubo hley.— This is an excellent 
winter green, as hardy as the Brussels Sprout, 
and as tender in the middle of winter as the 
quickest-grown spring Cabbage, and superior 
to the Cabbage in flavour. Sow in April and 
plant out in June and July. 

Peas. —The best dwarf early Pea is the 
American Wonder. Sown on the same day as 
Sutton’s Ringleader, it came in about the same 
time, and I do not know anything that will, in 
point of earliness, beat these two kinds. William 
the First comes in two or three days after, and 
is of rather better quality, but when sown in 
autumn it suffers more from cold than the Ring¬ 
leader does. A good selection of Champion of 
England is still very useful for supplying a 
family, and Ne Plus Ultra and British Queen, 
for real usefulness, cannot well be beaten for 
summer work. Early Peas may be sown at any 
time from the middle of November till the 
middle of February or later, and perhaps there 
will not be more than a week's difference between 
the time of ooming in of the early and the late- 
sown crop, but the latter generally produces best. 
From March till the ena of May sow the kinds 
that I have named, fortnightly, to keep up a good 
succession. If very late Peas are wanted, sow 
Ringleader at the end of June, though it is prob¬ 
able that Biitish Queen will continue bearing 
till late in autumn, if the rows are isolated, 
and the pods picked off as soon as fit for use. 
All Peas pay for sticks—even the very dwarf 
varieties are the better for being lifted off the 
ground. In small gardens, where only a limited 
number of rows of Peas oan be planted, there is 
some advantage in planting a tall Pea and a 
dwarf one in ihe same drill. For late summer 
crop, plant Ne Pina Ultra 6 feet, and Veitch’s 
Perfection feet, and a perfect row, well 
covered with pods from top to bottom, will be 
the result. Draw the drills 6 inches wide and 
plant the Peas in four rows along the drill, 1& 
inohes apart, the dwarf Peas to have the outside 
rows and the tall ones the centre. To do 
justice to them, the rows should be isolated, 
and mulohed in dry weather with manure. 

Scarlet Runners. —This is a valuable sum¬ 
mer vegetable. Sow early in May, either in 
rows or in circles on eaoh side of a walk ; a row 
of Scarlet Runners makes a very good blind to 
hide an unsightly object in summer. The 
White-seeded variety is excellent for planting 
in June for late bearing. If planted in rows, 
let them be isolated ana securely staked. 

Dwarf French Beans.— Plant in the 
middle of April, on a warm border, Osborn’s 
Forcing in single rows, 2£ feet apart; and 
Canadian Wonder 3 feet apart, in the first week 
In May, and again in June. The pods of both 
Beans and Peas should be gathered as soon as 
fit for use. Plant thinly in the rows—4 inohes 
in the case of early hinds, and 7 inches or 8 
inches for the long-podded sorts will do. 

Long-pod and Broad Beans.— Plant the 
former on a warm border, in January, in rows 
3 feet apart. Sometimes they are planted in 
November; but there is not much gained by it. 
They may be started in boxes in frames, and 
transplanted in February or March. The 
Broad Beans should be planted in March, and 
again for late crop in April. They are some¬ 
times planted in May ; but the crop does not 
pay, as a rule. Plant 3 inohes deep. A rather 
heavy soil suits Beans best. 

Root crops. 


Onions. —Sow main crop not later than the 
middle of March, or as soon after as the weather 
is suitable, in drills from 9 inohes to 12 inohes 
apart. The land must be good and well pre¬ 
pared. Roll, or otherwise firm it, before draw¬ 
ing the drills, and 
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porous soil, a mulching early in June is benefi¬ 
cial. Nitrate of soda is a good manure for 
spring dressing. Soot also is valuable. Six 
pounds of tiie former, and a bushel of the latter, 
may be scattered equally on a bed a rod in ex¬ 
tent. When large enough, thin the Onions to 
3 inches apart. Sow winter Onions about the 
middle of August, and transplant either in 
October or February. Plant Shallots in Feb-1 
ruary, in rows 12 inches apart, and 6 inches in! 
the rows, pressing the bulblets into the soil, and 
oover each with a handful of prepared compost, 
of which wood ashes form a part. 

Carrots.— Sow early French Horn on the 
warm border in the first week in February, or 
as soon after as the weather permits. Cover 
the seeds in the drills, which should be about 
8 inches apart, with light, rich, sifted compost. 
This crop will not require much thinning, as the 
Carrots will be drawn young. Sow again 
Nantes Horn for succession in March, and the 
main crop of Soarlet Intermediate in April. 
The Carentan Carrot is an excellent one for 
house use, being sweet, firm, and good in colour. 
To have young Carrots in winter, Sow Nantes 
Horn on a warm border in July. These may 
remain in the bed, and be drawn young and 
fresh as required. In severe weather, covet 
lightly with dry litter, or Fern. Thin the 
main crop of Carrots 5 inches or 6 inohes. Take 
up in October, and store in a cool place. 

Parsnips.— Sow in Maroh, ana thin out to 
6 inches or 8 inches when large enough. Pars¬ 
nips keep best in the ground through toe winter, 
but should be lifted m March, and placed in a 
cool place. 

Salsafy (Vegetable Oyster).—This is not 
much cultivated in small gardens, but it makes 
a change for those who are fond of variety. 
Sow the seeds in drills 12 inches apart, early in 
April. Thin to 6 inches, and keep down weeds. 
No fresh manure should be used for this crop, 
or the roots will fork, and the same may be 
said with regard to Carrots and Parsnips. They 
keep freshest in the ground through the winter. 

Beet. —This has not found its way into the 
small garden to the extent that so excellent a 
root deserves. Sow the seeds thinly, in drills, 
in April or early in May, 14 inches apart, and 
thin to 8 inohes. The thinnings may, if de¬ 
sired, be transplanted, as Beet transplants well 
if the roots are bandied carefully. The 
Egyptian Turnip-rooted variety turns in quickly. 
Henderson’s Pine-Apple and Carter’s Perfection 
are good varieties. The roots must be taken up 
before severe frost comes, and housed in a cool 
place. They must not be cut or bruised, or the 
colour may suffer. 

Turnips.— Sow Early Munich in March, and 
again in April. These early sowings need not 
be thinned very severely. Sow a little artificial 
manure in the drills with the seeds—about 5 lb. 
to the square rod will be sufficient. If less than 
a rod be sown, reduce the manure in proportion. 
Sow Early Six-weeks in May, Veitch’s Red 
Globe in June and July, and Jersey Navet and 
Early Stone in August, for standing the winter j 
sow not later than the tenth of the month. 
Turnips should be thinned in the main crop to 
12 incnes apart. Those intended to stand the 
winter may have a little more space. Before the 
approach of severe frost, take up the full-grown 
roots, cut off the tops, and store them in a cool 
cellar; or pit them, like Potatoes. 

Leeks are an excellent vegetable, not half 
enough grown. Sow the seeds, in a box in the 
frame, or else on the early border, early in 
March. I have known the seeds for the early 
crop sown in a pot, and brought up in the living- 
room. Plant out ia rich land, as soon as the 
plants are large enough, in rows 15 inches apart, 
and 10 inohes in the rows. To secure very 
fine Leeks, plant in specially-manured trenches, 
something after the manner of Celery. Earth- 
up to blanoh, when the plants have made some 
growth, by drawing the soil up with a hoe. 

E. Hobday. 


18354.—Barly Peas. —The first week in 
February is soon enough to sow early Peas on a 
olay soil. The best sorts for you are Kentish 
Invicta and American Wonder. The last- 
named is a dwarf Pea, growing only about 18 
inohes high; the other attains a height of 3 
feet. Early Peas, on a clay soil, should always 
be sown on the surfaoe, and covered up with 
fine soil. When they have grown to the height 
of an inch, some earth should be drawn up to 


them. Quite double the length of rows will be 
required if a dwarf kind is grown, as they only 
give two pickings, while the taller sorts give 
several.— J. C. C. 


I FORCING SALAD PLANTS. 

ustard and Crxss are most useful for salad 

aking, and can be had at all times, provided 

warm structure is at hand ; sowings of them 
must be made about every ten or twelve days, 
in order to ensure a good supply. Shallow 
boxes are best for both Mustard and Cress; fill 
them with ordinary potting-soil, made firm, and 
pressed perfectly level. Sow rather thickly, 
pressing the seeds into the surface, but upon no 
account cover them with Boil, or the produce 
will be gritty. Mustard comes into use sooner 
than Cress, and requires to be sown oftenor. 
Keep the seeds in darkness until they germin¬ 
ate, when they most be uncovered. When 
grown sufficiently for use, place the boxes in a 
cold pit or frame free from frost, and the crop 
will keep good for several days. 

Chervil. —The leaves of Chervil will be 
found useful for mixing with the other materials 
of which winter salads are composed. To keep 
up a supply during winter, sowings must be 
made at intervals in much the same manner as 
Mustard and Cress. The plants may be grown 
either in pots or boxes, filled with ordinary 
potting-soil, made tolerably firm. Sow upon 
the surface, and cover lightly with fine sandy 
soil, watering at the same time, and placing the 
pots in a warm greenhouse or pit. In a few 
days the seeds will germinate, and in the course 
of a few days more the plants will produoe 
leaves large enough to pick for use. Sowings 
should be made about every second or third 
week if a constant supply is needed. Chervil 
may be grown in a cold frame, but it should be 
sown in the autumn if for late autumn and early 
winter. 

Chicory, when well blanched, is useful In 
salads ; it takes the place of Endive when that 
is scarce. Several dozen roots, well grown 
during summer, will furnish a good supply, if a 
few roots are introduced into heat at different 
times, according to the demand. When the 
roots are lifted from the open ground in 
autumn, they should be stored in a shed or 
cellar, covered with sand or dry ashes, or they 
may be stored in a clamp in the open ground, 
covered over with sufficient Boil to exclude frost. 
In that case, a few roots at one time can be 
taken from the clamp as may be required. They 
may be forced in any structure in which a tem¬ 
perature ranging from 55 degs. to 60 degs., is 
maintained. The roots may be planted in 
large flower-pots or boxes. Place them 3 inches 
asunder, ana turn some fine soil in between 
them, keeping the crowns just above the soil. 
Water, to settle the soil about the roots, and 
place the pots or boxes in a temperature suffi¬ 
ciently warm to induce quick growth; they 
must be kept in perfect darkness, in order that 
the leaves may be perfectly blanched before 
they attain full size, or they will be of no 
value for salads. Keep the soil moist, and the 
plants free from draughts of cold air. Pick 
off the outside leaves when several inches in 
length; one plant will produoe a considerable 
number. 

Dandelion. —The leaves of this, when 
blanched, are held in high estimation by many 
for cutting up and mixing with other ingre¬ 
dients used for making salads. When properly 
blanched, they resemble in taste those of 
Endive. The roots should be lifted in autumn, 
and stored in dry sand or ashes in a place from 
which frost is excluded. They should be forced 
in the same manner as Chicory. Place them in 
pots or boxes, and transfer them to a tempera¬ 
ture ranging from 55 degs. to 65 degs. Keep 
them in perfect darkness during then* growth, 
and introduce as many roots at one time as will 
satisfy the demand for blanched leaves. 

Endive is one of the best of winter salad in¬ 
gredients, and during the autumn should be 
grown in such quantities as may be required to 
meet the demand until young Lettuoes get 
plentiful in spring. Before the approach of 
frost in autumn, lift the largest plants and plaoe 
them in cold frames or pits, or in any other 
structure from which frost can be excluded; but 
proper ventilation to dry up damp must be pro¬ 
vided or the plants will rot. Smaller plants 
will withstand the winter’s oold out-of-doors. 
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They may be lifted in spring and planted in 
boxes, and placed in a warm house in perfect 
darkness, when almost every leaf will be 
blanched and fit to cut up for salad. Those 
planted in frames in autumn may be blanched 
where growing by placing a flower-pot overeach 
plant; lay a piece of slate on the hole at th* 
bottom of the pot to exolnde light, or a bet', 
plain is to lift the plants into boxes, put anotft* I 
box of the same size over the plants and pla r “ i 
them in the Mushroom-house, or in any wari\, 
structure. Under suoh circumstances, they wifi 
be blanched and ready for use in ten to fifteen 
days from the time when they are placed in 
warmth. _ W. C. 

Wasps, bees, and fruit—“E. L. B., 
Gainsborough ” (p. 426), is quite correct in his 
observations as to the scarcity of wasps in this 
neighbourhood this autumn, and as to the very 
cunous supplemental phenomenon of their place 
as fruit-eaters being supplied by bees. I live 
about five miles from “IS. L. B.and have 
observed the same facta, and been much sur¬ 
prised by them. My Raspberry bushes were 
full of bees when the fruit was ripe, so much 
so that it was a work of danger to pick the 
fruit. I think the abaenoe of wasps may be 
attributed to the heavy rains in April and May. 
It is a known fact that the swallows were almost 
exterminated by those heavy rainfalls. Now, at 
that time the queen wasps are engaged in the 
work of seeking for convenient holes for neat¬ 
building, and it is extremely probable that 
they were caught just at this critical time 
by the rain, and drowned. The fact of the 
bees attacking the fruit because there were no 
wasps there is highly interesting, and points, 
perhaps, to the theory that it is fear of wasps, 
rather than regard for their owner’s feelings, 
which makes them abstain from fruit in ordinary 
seasons. Brain-power in insects takes curious 
turns. Bees have much less skill in escaping 
from covered glass structures, such as verandahs 
and greenhouses, than wasps. Wasps, on the 
other hand, readily enter traps filled with syrup, 
which bees (so far as I have observed) never do. 
It is quite oredible that the bees have notioed, 
and taken advantage of, the absence of their 
natural enemies this summer. Then, again, we 
have to remark on the great abundanoe of aphis 
and other small flies, of which we have had a 
real plague here lately. This is, in part, due, 
no doubt, to the dearth of b wallows, but partly, 
again, to that of wasps; for wasps are 
carnivorous. I have often watched, with great 
interest, wasps “ hawking” for flies in my glass 
verandah. They dart in under the glass, seize 
their victim, cut off both wings, and fly off with 
the carcass to their nests. I have seen the 
pavement strewn with the wings of flies so cap¬ 
tured. This must have an important effect in 
keeping down the flies. So the balance of nature 
goes up and down, one disturbing cause setting 
m motion many others. I cannot agree with 
“ E. L. B.” that this has been a bad honey 
season. The swarm entering the hive of its own 
accord was delightful, b it what was my gooi 
friend doing to allow a swarm to hang under a 
shed for five days ?— Lincolnshire Rectos* 

- The scarcity of wasps this season in 

Ireland, as far as I have observed, bears out the 
statements made by several of your English 
correspondents. The queen wasps were very 
numerous in the spring, and then vanished; not 
a wasp was to be seen at the Gooseberries or hives 
during the autumn. I have been told it was the 
same in Co. Dublin and Tyrone. House-flies 
were a plague in the open air, but not in the 
house. Hardly any clegs or horse-flies. In 
America, wasps were very abundant, it is said. 
—(Rev.) 8. A. Brenan, Glendwn Lodge , 
Cuakendeen , Co. Antrim. 

Liquid ammonia. —I notice some of your 
correspondents do not appear to know much 
respecting this compound. Perhaps the fol¬ 
lowing may he of interest. Ammonia is a gas, 
and not a liquid. It is composed of t «o gases, 
united chemically—nitrogen and hydrogen—and 
is a very valuable plant food. It is prepared in 
various ways, but the most common one is in 
the manufacture of coal gas, when one of the 
products of the distillation is a liquid called 
ammoniacal liquor. This liquor is treated with 
milk of lime, and heated in a closed cylindrical 
vessel, when ammonia is given off as a gas, 
which has a very pungent smell. It is purified 
by passing the gas through tubes containing 
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charcoal, and thence conducted into dosed 
vessels containing distilled water, when 
the water absorbs the gas. It is in 
this state, as liquid ammonia, or ammonic 
hydrate, that we purchase it at the Bhops— 
when the price depends on its purity and 
strength. Two strengths are generally sold— 
the one known as scouring liquor, which is used 
by laundresses and for household purposes 
(this is a very weak solution), the other a 
very strong and pure article, known in the 
trade as 880; it can be diluted to any strength 
required. The gas is also given off wherever 
there is animal or vegetable decay —for instance, 
from the manure heap, under bad management, 
we see the ammonia escaping in the shape of 
white fumes. Besides generating ammonia, it 
gives off carbonio acid gas as well. These two 
gases, on coming in contact with eaoh other, 
unite together chemically, an 1 form these 
white fumes, or carbonate of ammonia. When 
a shower of rain falls it contains a slight trace 
of ammonia, and plants take it in as food ; the 
foliage assumes a deep green healthy colour, 
which is caused by the slight trace of ammonia 
that the rain-water has absorbed in its descent. 
I have used liquid ammonia as a means of 
destroying slugs, but I prefer one of its salts, 
ammonic sulphate, or, perhaps better still, 
nitrate of soda ; these can be sprinkled around 
eaoh plant, or, if wanted in solution, about one 
to one and a-half ounces to a gallon of water. 
When using these salts there is no waste, because 
the ammonia, in the ammonic sulphate, is fixed, 
and does not escape into the atmosphere. I 
must here say that the foliage must, on no 
account, be touched with this solution, or the 
plants will, in all probability, be destroyed.— 
H. R. B. 

Converting bones into manure.—A 
note on this subject will be useful to some 
readers who have recently sent queries to 
Gardening. There are two modes of pre¬ 
paring bones to apply to land as fertilisers. One 
is to grind them to meal and powder, and use 
them without further chemical change ; the 
other is to change the phosphate to superphos¬ 
phate with sulphuric aoid. The last-mentioned 
mode requires some skill and experience, and is 
attended with some difficulty as well as ex¬ 
pense to those not familiar with the process. 
The following is, perhaps, the best way of con¬ 
verting refuse bones into manure: First, break 
them into as small pieces as may be con¬ 
venient ; the smaller they are, the sooner will 
the process be completed. The bones should 
be worked down with ashes, and with liquid 
and solid manure. The ashes should be good, 
such as are obtained from hard wood, grown on 
uplands, and should not have been so long 
exposed to the air as to lose their strength; 
or, if they have been long exposed, a 
small portion of fresh lime should be added. 
The operation may be performed in barrels 
or in large boxes of any convenient size. The 
bottom is first covered with a few inches of the 
ashes, then a thicker layer of bones, and so on, 
till the box or barrel is full. The ashes should 
be moistened, but not quite enough to cause 
water to drain away from them. They should 
be kept wet by additions of liquid manure, or 
of soapsuds, or hot water, it nothing better 
is at hand. The time required for the 
completion of the process and the work¬ 
ing down of the bones depends much on the 
freshness and strength of the ashes, and on the 
concentrated character of the liquid manure. 
The mass is rendered dry ana friable by 
thorough intermixture with dry powdered loam 
or road dust. Hard or large bones, which do 
not work down easily, may be put with the 
ashes in a large boiler or kettle, lye or liquid 
manure being added, and the whole boiled till 
the bones are softened. The easiest way, how¬ 
ever, by which to soften bones when they can 
be had ground or broken very small is to place 
them in alternate layers with strong fermenting 
manure, and leave them till fermentation ceases, 
adding enough lye, liquid manure, or hot water 
to keep the mass well moistened while the pro¬ 
cess is going on. Manure thus manufactured 
will possess much strength .—Country Gentle¬ 
man. 

18206.— Everlasting flowers.— In pre¬ 
serving the flowers of Helichrysum, the prin¬ 
cipal thing is to cut at the proper time. The 
best time is towards the middle of a fine bright 
day, and when the flowers are only half-open; 


if left longer, thev will open too much as they 
dry. When gathered, they should be hung 
upon a line; those that have buds separated from 
those that have not. I tie three together; they 
will take a month or more to dry, and then must 
be kept in a dry place. The least damp will 
make the heads droop. If to be put in vases or 
baskets, they require mixing with dry Grass, 
Moss, or Seaweed; but, to be kept any length 
of time, they must be put under a glats shade. 
Five years since I bought a glass shade 12 inches 
in diameter and 10 inches high. Then I got a 

{ >ieoe of wood of the same shape, only 3 inches 
ower, and covered it with velvet, and fixed it 
upon a stand. I made holes in it in which to fix 
the stems when out to about 1 inch long, and 
the flowers are as good now as at first, and will 
last for many years, if kept under the glass.— 
T. 8imco, Bedford . 

18137.— Golden Chrysanthemums.— 
Golden Madame Desgrange and L'Or du Rhin do 
not grow very high; both are bright yellow. 
In order to get snort plants, I strike my cut¬ 
tings from March to April, and stop them when 
they are 6 inches high. They make bushy 
growth, and when in bloom are from 2 feet to 
3 feet high. Large flowers can be had on short 
plants, if only three to five buds are left; but I 
prefer a quantity of small blooms, and have 
thrice as many.—H. D. 

18363. — Heating greenhouse.— If you 
bring the two rows of pipes from the back to 
front, you may, perhaps, be able to get the 
temperature you want; but it is very doubtful if 
you will be able to do so in severe weather. A 

f ood deal depends on the position of the house. 

f it is well sheltered, I should feel disposed, by 
changing the pipes, to give it a trial, if the 
coil has power enough to keep up a brisk cir¬ 
culation—not otherwise.—J. C. C. 

18432.— Separating hot-water pipe 
lengths.—Take away the pins, if any were used 
to fix the double sookets or joints ; each socket 
is pushed back, and the rubber ring can be cut. 
For ordinary pipes, with a socket filled up with 
rubber or lead, make a fire on each side of the 
pipe; begin with wood and feed with char¬ 
coal or coke. Keep it going with the bellows. 
When the pipe gets hot the rubber will melt 
and the lead get soft, and the pipe will come off 
easily. If the pipe is some distanoe from the 
floor, a square foot of sheet iron, bent in a half¬ 
circle, and supported with bricks on eaoh side, 
4 inches below the pipe, makes a good stand for 
the fire.—H. D. 

Liquid ammonia for Bluffs.— I «w 

this recipe for killing slugs some months ago in 
Gardening, and immediately tried it. I pur¬ 
chased a bottle of liquid ammonia (4 oz.) for 
3d., at the Civil Service Stores, and put about 
a tablespoonful to a cauful of water (the can 
holding a gallon and a-half). I found this was 
quite strong enough to kill all slugs and cater¬ 
pillars it fell upon ; besides, it was quite evident, 
in a few days after the first application, that it 
had done good to all the plants, both flowers 
and vegetables ; it had made them grow rapidly. 
—F. W. B., Hornsey. 

Through the Kalahari Desert Br 
G. A. Farini (Sampson Low, and Co.).— 
This book begins badly, bat there is really 
some “go ” in it, and it is the work of an able 
man. Mr. Farini has had very varied ex¬ 
perience in South Africa, and appears to have 
met with very interesting plants; but, as the 
names are not given, it is not easy to find out 
the interest of the book from the botanical or 
horticultural point of view. He saw a very 
useful and large Melon, and a variety of food, 
which we have not heard of before. With him, 
as a companion, was Lulu, who is a photo¬ 
grapher; and we must say that the general 
appearance of the book would have been very 
different if his photographs had been properly 
engraved. Most of them are much injured in 
the reproduction by the employment of some 
wretched prooess. We cannot imagine a moro 
valuable aid to the traveller than the photo¬ 
grapher, and we hope few will ever make so 
poor a use of him as Mr. Farini—we mean, as 
regards the effect of the reproduction of his 
work in the book. 

Tortoises.— I have kept a tortoise for four years, and 
usually take it in about this time, and place it In a box, 
half-filled with hay. In the course of a week or two it 
will bury itself In the hay. It does not eat or drink 
during the winter, and when the summer comes It may be 
placed out-of-doors again.—W. 8. Gsavss. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERY. 

18566.—Fruit preserved in salicylic add.— 
Will anyone tell me whether the syrup formed by the 
water, acid, and sugar, should be used in the tarts, or 
whether the Plums should be drained from the syrup 
before using them?—A. B. B. 

REPLIES. 

18417. — Aubergines farcies. — Take 
three medium-sized Aubergines; out them in 
halves ; do not peel them ; throw them into 
a saucepan of boiling salt and water, and cook 
them for ten minutes ; drain. Cut a small piece 
from the end of each, so that it may stand, 
and from the top scoop out some of the centre 
of the Aubergine, and fill with the following 
mixture: One tablespoonful of finely-minced 
cooked meat, one small Shallot (boiled and 
minced), two tablespoonfuls of bread-crumbs, 
one ounce of butter, one tablespoonful of stock, 
seasonings to taste, one egg, well beaten. Mix 
these ingredients well together, and fill each 
half of the Aubergine, piling it high in the 
centre ; cover with bread-crumbs, and bake on 
a greased tin in a hot oven for ten minutes ; 
lift the Aubergines on to a hot dish ; pour a 
little good brown gravy around them, ana serve 
hot. Another way: Take three medium-sized 
Aubergines ; cut off the stalk, and divide them 
in halves lengthwise j fry or boil them until soft; 
drain them, and sooop out the centre part of 
the Aubergines ; chop this small, and aad it to 
two ounces of butter (melted in a saucepan), 
two ounces of chopped lean ham, three Shallots, 
about twelve Mushrooms (also chopped), and 
cook over the fire for ten minutes ; then season 
with Cayenne pepper, salt, and Lemon-juice; 
and, lastly, stir in one large spoonful of finely- 
minced Parsley. Lay the Aubergines on a 
well-buttered dish; oover entirely with the 
above mixture ; sprinkle over this one ounce of 
grated Parmesan cheese, and then plenty of 
bread-crumbs; lastly, pour over some salt 
butter, melted, and bake iu a hot oven until the 
bread-crumbs are nicely browned; serve very 
hot in the dish in which they are cooked.— 
Annie M. Griggs. 

18349.— Devonshire cream.—“ Celer et 
Audax ” will find the following a genuine 
recipe: The milk should stand 24 hours in 
winter, and half that time in summer. The milk 
pan is then set on a stove, and should there re¬ 
main until the milk is quite hot, but it must not 
boil. When it is sufficiently done the undu¬ 
lations on the surface look thick, and small 
rings appear. The timo required for scalding 
depends on the siz3 of the pan and the heat of 
the fire, but the slower it is done the better. 
The pan should be placed in the dairy when the 
cream is sufficiently scalded, and skimmed next 
day.— Lee. 

184IS. —Oatmeal scones.—Mix some 
good Oatmeal, with cold water and salt, to a stiff 
batter ; sprinkle the baking-board with meal, 
and turn the mixture on to it, and work with 
your hands, adding meal as required, until you 
have a stiff dough ; roll out with a rolling-pin 
to a round about half an inch thick. Divide this 
cake into four, and cook them on a moderately 
hot girdle over a slow fire; turn them two or 
three times while they are cooking. Insert a 
knife into the centre, and if the dough does not 
stick the scones are cooked enough. Lay them 
on a cloth until they are cold, but do not put 
one on top of the other or they will become 
soddened with the condensed moisture, and so be 
spoilt. A small pinch of carbonate of soda is 
sometimes added, and by many thought an im¬ 
provement, but if too much be added a greenish 
tinge is visible in the scones, and they do not 
look so nice.— Annie M. Griggs. 

18507.—Qulllala bark (Constant Read*r).—Th\% is 
frequently used to clear Rhubarb and other wines. It 
should be added, with the brandy, as soon as the hissing 
noise oeases. The bung should then be tightly put in, and 
the cask left untouched until the time for bottling the 
wine, when great care must be taken not to shake the 
cask; 1 oz. of Quiilaia bark should be allowed to every 
4 gallons of wine.—A nnib M. Grioob. 

Fattening rabbits.— H. Walker (p. 447) 
may give his rabbits some crushed Oats, Pea- 
meal, Barley-meal, sharps, Swedes, Carrots, 
and oilcake, ground small. With these 
foods, or even by the use of a few of them, 
he may hope to get his rabbits fat in a 
Bhort time. The Pea-meal and sharps will not 
mix easily, and some Barley-meal should be 
added. It is best to mix the meal into a stiff 
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paste, for when it is given in a moist state it 
adheres to the fur round the rabbit’s mouth, and 
is very disagreeable. The first feed should 
consist of this meal, and during wintry weather 
it may be given warm. At mid-day a piece of 
Carrot or Swede may be given, and late in the 
afternoon some crushed Oats. If oilcake be 
given, it may be added to the Oats. It is not 
a good plan to depend on one kind of food en¬ 
tirely, and care must also be taken not to surfeit 
the animals. If too much food is placed in the 
pen at one time, it is rejected, then fouled by 
the rabbits, and at last wasted. If some Cabbages 
can be obtained, a few dry leaves may take the 
place of the roots above-mentioned. The leaves 
must, however, be perfectly dry, and too many 
must not be given at once, or the rabbits will 
suffer, and reject more nutritious food.— 
Doulting. _ 

POULTRY. 

QUERIES. 

18563.— Oolden Hamburghs.—Will some reader 
kindly give me the exhibition points of golden-spangled 
Hamburgh.* (cock and hen)?— Woodburv. 

18569.— Defective eggs.— Some eggs lately laid by 
my hens will not whip into a froth ; two people tried in 
vain to whip them. I have never found this till now. 
My hens have an unlimited farmyard run. Possibly 
"Doulting” can suggest the cause, and name a remedy? 
—U. W., Ilampshire. 

REPLIES. 

18119.—Poultry spice. —“ Schoolmaster ” 
will find nothing better than Spratt’s “ Cardiac ” 
as a tonic powder for fowls. The following is a 
good home-made preparation : Half a-pound of 
Pimento, two ounces of Cayenne pepper, two 
ounces of ground Ginger. Mix well together, 
and take as much as will lay on a sixpence, and 
stir amongst enough hot food for twelve fowls. 
The food should be made from Barley-meal, or 
pieces of bread and kitchen scraps. Plain 
Cayenne pepper, sprinkled on the food, is a very 
good tonic iu cold weather. This is not 
intended to make hens lay, but only to be used 
as a tonic.— Annie M. Griggs. 

18422.—Incubator-hatched chickens. 
—Many kinds of artificial rearing mothers are 
now to be met with in the market, and “ School¬ 
master” will find it much cheaper and more 
satisfactory to purchase one of thorn than to 
rely on an implement of home manufacture. 
The principal objects to be attained are a uni¬ 
form temperature, great cleanliness, and 
regular attention. For the first week—and 
rather longer in severe weather—the tempera¬ 
ture should reach 80 degs. Fahrenheit. After¬ 
wards it may bo reduced to 70 degs., and at 
five or six weeks, according to the weather, 
artificial heat may be dispensed with entirely. 
“ Schoolmaster” may provide the artificial heat 
in the way he considers best. Some people use 
hot water, others, a kind of brick, which will 
retain an even temperature for several hours. 
To keep the place sweet, the box, or “ mother,” 
should be aired daily, and the floor covered with 
fresh dry earth. Wooden floors do not answer. 
The broods should be separated, according to 
age—no large chickens, for instance, being 
allowed to associate with others only a few days 
old. As regards feeding, nothing is required 
until the chicks are twenty-four hours old; 
then some hard-boiled egg, chopped small, and 
stale bread-crumbs, may be given. Afterwards 
Oatmeal, Barley-meal, and sharps, and Wheat, 
may be substituted. “ Schoolmaster ” must not 
expect to make a perfect foster-mother without 
meeting with many disappointments. This 
department of artificial incubation has always 
been the most difficult to master.— Doulting. 

18497. — Minorca-Brahma cross. — 
When crossing is resorted to, it is uncertain 
what colour the chickens will take. Various 
reasons may be given for the disappointment in 
the case under notice. In the first place, all 
black fowls occasionally throw white chicks, 
and the white Minorca is believed by many to 
have originated in this way. The black chicks 
would, therefore, be resembling an ancestor of 
the cock. Next, the unsatisfactory colour may 
arise through the hens. “White Brahma” is 
not the correct term. Brahmas are of two 
varieties—the dark and light. The latter birds 
are certainly not a pure white, for black Btripes 
appear on the neck and saddle-feathers, and 
portions of the wings, the tail, tail coverts, and 
leg feathering are, more or less, black ; the 
fluff, also, may be grey in the under-part. 


Now, although “ R. L.'s” Brahmas may, for a 
year or two, nave bred true to the white oolour, 
there is no certainty that chicks will not 
be bred which resemble some remote ancestor. 
Thirdly, all white fowls occasionally sport. 
Lastly, it is quite likely that a strange 
cock has had access to the hens, and, if 
so, the Minorca may be useless. A similar case 
to the latter happened with some birds of my 
own some years since. I had purchased an old 
cock at a good figure, and at first was under the 
impression that he was all right. But I after¬ 
wards discovered that the first chicks hatched 
after his arrival were the result of a previous 
alliance, and the others were the offspring of a 
cock belonging to another breed, so I ha f good 
proofs of the worthlessness of my bird. In this 
case, if “ R. L.” is satisfied that no other cook 
has gained access to the hens, I think it very 
probable that the Minorca is alone to blame. 
The mystery may be partly unravelled by in¬ 
vestigating his pedigree. If it cannot be ascer¬ 
tained beyond a generation or two, and the bird 
does not appear to have been in the hands of a 
good breeder, I should feel satisfied that the 
Fault rested entirely with him. “ R. L.’s ” ex¬ 
perience will be a warning to many other 
poultry-keepers not to buy stock birds of any 
pure breed, however attractive they may be, 
unless they possess a perfect pedigree which 
will bear the closest inspection.— Doulting, 
18498.— Broody hens.—All “The Doc¬ 
tor’s ” remedies are useless. Hens which belong 
to sitting varieties will occasionally become 
broody, no mattor what the management may 
be. It is rather an advantage than otherwise 
to have broody hens in the autumn—that is, 
supposing they are to be kept over the winter. 
It is not good policy to keep hens more than one 
winter—they should be sold off in the autumn 
of the year following that in which they were 
hatched. Thus, hens hatched in the spring of 
1885 should be sold in the present autumn, and 
their places filled with pullets hatched laet 
spring. If, however, the old hens are kept 
round for another year, and they become broody 
in the late summer or early autumn, it is a good 
plan to give them some china eggs to sit upon, 
and let them remain on their nests. In the first 
place, they are rested, and will lay better for 
the rest; and secondly, the sitting hastens 
moulting, and the sooner moulting is over, the 
earlier will the laying begin. Ducking the 
heads is, to say the leaBt, barbarous work, and 
wholly useless. Three weeks will be quite 
enough for the hens to sit, and during that time 
they shoald be liberally fed.— Doulting. 

18570.— Poultry food ( T . T. 7’.).—Mid¬ 
dlings, pollards, sharps, jgurgeons, or thirds, 
are terms applied in various districts to the 
finer, or inside, bran of wheat. Good samples 
are as rich in flesh-forming material as Oatmeal, 
and much cheaper ; but pollard does not mix 
well, and fowls prefer other foods which do not 
crumble so quickly after they are mixed into a 
paste. Barley-meal is the beet to mix with it, 
before the water is added, or the sharps may be 
used alone with Potatoes and scraps. If 
“ T. T. T. ” will ask a neighbouring miller, or 
corn-dealer, to show him a sample, I have no 
doubt his requirements will be complied with. 
Perhaps he already knows the food, but by a 
different name. —Doulting. 

BIRDS. 

18423.—Pigeons. — The plan that I have 
found the most effectual iu preventing pigeons 
from going back to their former homes was to 
pair the birds, if they were not already paired, 
oy putting them in boxes or cageB, with plenty 
of food and clean fresh water every day. 
When they are paired, and show signs of breed¬ 
ing, they may be let out with the others, if there 
are birds that are already settled. But if 
“Trainer” is only a beginner with pigeons, I 
would advise him to tie their wings, or, better 
still, to keep them “ made up ” until they are 
sitting or have young ones, as then they gener¬ 
ally take to their new home without further 
trouble.—A South Yorkrhibeman. 

18571.— Bird, organa.—Will " E. de K ” (p. 450) say 
where good bird organs for teaching bull-flnohee to pipe 
can be bought ?-Gkm. 

Tame perch.— It may be interesting to readers to 
know that perch may be tamed in a fiver, I have taught 
one to come and take a worm out of my hand, and even to 
jump out of the water for it when it is held. For more than 
three months past it has oome at call to be fed.—S. M. M. 
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THE KITCHEN HARDEN. 

CULTURAL NOTES FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 

DESIRABLE VEGETABLES — (CJONTIN USD). 

Asparagus. —The demand for this vegetable 
has never yet been fully met Everybody likes 
it, and yet few people, comparatively, plant it. 
Though we cannot soar the seeds and gather 
the crop the same year, a plantation, once well 
established and liberally treated, will last a life¬ 
time, or longer. Trench in a liberal allowance 
of good manure now, and throw up the surface 
for exposure to the atmosphere. About the end 
of March fork the surface over, and, when it is in 
a mellow condition, early in April, draw drills 
3 inches deep, and wide enough to spread out 
the roots to their fnll extent. The distance 
between the rows should not be less than 3 feet, 
nor more than 4 feet, unless (which is a very 
good plan) the rows are isolated with other 
low-growing crops between. I have a plot of 
land planted with Asparagus on this system 
seven years ago. The rows are 3 feet apart, 
and the plants in the rows 13 inches; and I 
don’t think I should make any alteration if I 
were planting again; bnt single rows, with 
other crops between, is the system for the small 
gardener to adopt. One or two-year-old plants 
are very suitable for planting. Cover the crowns 
with light, rich soil 1£ inches deep. When the 
plants get fairly into bearing, which will be 
abont the third season from the time of plant¬ 
ing, the crowns should be earthed-up with light 
soil, if blanched Asparagus is required. The 
chief points of culture are rich top-dressings as 
soon as the growth is removed in autumn. Salt 
is good occasionally, bnt salt alone is not enough. 
The plants must be well fed, and cutting 
should cease by the 20th of June, or, at any rate, 
before exhaustion sets in. The plants are easily 
raised from seeds sown in March, and the per¬ 
manent rows may be raised in this way, if we can 
wait a little longer. Sow the seeds in patches 
at the right distances apart, and at the final 
thinning leave the strongest. 

Seakale.-— Sow seeds, or plant cuttings of the 
roots, 4 inches long, in rows 15 inches apart in 
March. The plants, when finally thinned, if 
from seeds, should stand 12 inches apart in the 
rows, and in plantations of cuttings the bits of 
root will be planted with the dibble, thick end 
upwards, at the same distances. The common 
practice is to plant cuttings, but we may begin 
with seeds, and afterwards renew our stock 
annually from cuttings. Seakale is eaten in a 
blanched condition, and ought to be perfectly 
white and tender. To obtain it in this condi¬ 
tion it must be forced into growth in the dark. 
Sometimes the roots are taken up and planted 
thickly in a dark, warm pit, or warm building. 
The old-fashioned way was to cover the crowns 
with pots and warm manure and tree leaves in 
mixture. I have seen very nice Kale produced 
in winter in a dark cellar, the roots being planted 
in tnbs, and covered over with straw. If not 
grown in a pare atmosphere the flavour will be 
spoiled, A temperature from 50 degs. to 60, dogs. 
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will force it well; if it is higher than 60 degs. 
the plants ran np weak and spindly. 

Tomatoes. —The taste for Tomatoes is grow¬ 
ing, and every gardener should cultivate them 
in summer. Sow the seeds indoors, or in the 
frame in March. Prick off the plants, when 
large enough, into small pots, singly, and plant 
out in May, about the 20th of the month, in the 
warmest spot in the garden—preferably against 
the south side of a wall or fence. If there is no 
wall or fence to train on, put a stout stake, 3 feet 
long, to each stem. Pinch off all side-shoots, and 
train np the main stem to the stake. This con¬ 
stitutes the chief work of training. Keep a loose 
surface by hoeiug, and the weather cannot be 
too hot or dry to ripen the crop. 

Cucumbbks in open air. —Make a hill, or 
ridge, in the warmest part of the garden, with 
manure and turfy loam. Press it down firmly, 
and in April sow the seeds, covering them over 
with an inverted flower-pot. As soon as the 
young plants appear, the pot must be taken off 
in the day ana placed on again at night. A 
hand-light will be preferable, but a pot will do. 
Encourage growth by every possible means, 
giving shelter when cold, till the plants get 
strong, and the weather settled. The seeds had 
better not bo sown till the end of April. The 
bed, or hill, may be so constructed as to afford 
just a little heat, to give the plants a start; bnt 
it must be slight. The summer culture consists 
in mulching and giving water when necessary, 
cutting the fruits, and pegging out the shoots as 
they extend. 

Vegetable Marrows. —The same attentions 
that will be successful with Cucumbers are also 
necessary for Marrows; bnt these plants, being 
more robust in habit, must have more room. A 
mixture of loam and old manure that has 
become mellow, will be better than rank 
manure; as the latter sometimes leads to 
strong growth, which falls a prey to mildew. 
All fruits, both of Marrows and Cucumbers, 
should be cut as soon as fit for use, unless seeds 
are required. 

Celery. —Sow a pinch of seeds in a pot in the 
window, or in the frame, early in March. As soon 
as the plants are large enough to prick ont, 
make a bed of rich soil in some warm oorner, 
and dibble the plants out 5 inches apart, and, 
when strong enough, plant in the trenches. 
Where land is scarce, a lot of useful Celery 
may be grown in a small space by planting three 
or more rows in a wide trench on the bed 
system. For late use, sow a pinch of seed in 
the open air, first week in April, covering with 
light, rich soil. Plant out in beds, 6 inches 
apart; tie up and bl&noh with ashes, or burnt 
earth, if it can be obtained, or else dry, light 
soil. This crop will not be so large as the orop 
planted earlier, but it will be crisp and good, 
and keep much longer than the rows planted in 
trenches in the usual way. Damp destroys more 
Celery than frost; still, protection should be 
given in severe weather by laying dry litter 
along the rows; bnt, as soon as the frost is out, 
the litter should be removed. The largest part 
of the crop should be composed of a good red 
variety. Carter’s Crimson Incomparable is 
excellent, and other selections are, donbtless, 
good. The Sandringham White is, perhaps, 
as good as any for the early crop. The manure 
for Celery should be mellow, and have parted 
with its rankness, and be blended with the 


soil. In dry weather, the water supply can 
hardly be too liberal; liquid manure being valu¬ 
able inter the plants have become established. 
The earthing-up should not be done too early, 
as it certainly cheeks growth. A little earth 
may be worked among the plants, when hoeing, 
occasionally, as this acts as a check to drought, 
and is beneficial. Piped, or pithy, Celery is 
almost valueless; various causes for its pro¬ 
duction have been variously assigned, but the 
chief are want of care in selecting the strain from 
which the seeds are taken; rank, or stimulating 
manures ; deficient water supply j or starving in 
the seed-pans or beds. 

Mushrooms are not commonly grown in small 
gardens, but I know, from letters which some¬ 
times reach me, that many would like to grow 
them if they knew how to set abont it. In the 
first place, there must be good spawn, and, in 
the seoond place, there must be a suitable 
medium of a right temperature for the spawn to 
work in and generate Mushrooms. The spawn 
can be purchased at about 6d. a brick, or it 
may be obtained from beds in bearing at home. 
Anyone who can get a supply of stable-manure 
may have a constant supply of Mushrooms. The 
longest of the manure should be shaken out as 
it comes from the stable. The long litter may 
be utilised for covering the beds when made in 
the open air. In the autumn, the beds may be 
made np in the open, or on the south aide of a 
hedge, or wall; but, iu the summer, the coolest 
available position should be selected. If the 
manure is fresh, mix one barrowful of loam with 
each four barrowfuls of manure. The larger 
the bed, the more lasting the heat will be, and 
Mushrooms will not grow unless a moderate 
temperature can be kept up. From Bixteen to 
twenty barrowfuls of material will make a good 
bed in the open air. It should be built up in 
the form of a ridge from 3 feet to 4 feet wide at 
the base, with sloping aides, 2£ feet high, and it 
must be as firm as it is possible to make it by 
treading and beating. When the bed is made 
up, oover it with straw, to keep off rain, and 
place a watoh stick in the bed, and as soon as 
the temperature becomes steady, at about new 
milk-warmth—which can he ascertained by 
drawing out the stick—spawn it, either 
with purchased spawn, or by breaking np 
a part of a previous bed, if there is one 
available. Break the spawn up into pieces 
about as large as hens’ eggs, and insert 
just within the manure, 9 inches apart, and then 
tread the bed down solid again, and, if there 
is no danger of over-heating, oover the surface 
with loamy soil, inches thick, and beat with 
the back of the spade till it assumes a hard, 
smooth face. Cover with litter or mats, to keep 
the warmth within the bed, and shelter it from 
heavy rains. A good orop of Mushrooms may 
be a source of considerable profit. The soil 
and the fresh manure must be well mixed and 
blended. Sometimes, in summer, the bed is made 
in a trench purposely excavated. Very suc¬ 
cessful beds have been made in this way. Open- 
air beds seldom require watering, beyond a very 
light sprinkle on the surface, till several gather¬ 
ings have been taken from it. Very often, 
when signs of exhaustion are manifest, a good 
watering of warm liquid manure will renew its 
activity, and prolong the season of bearing. 
Mushrooms may be grown in sheds or oellars— 
in fact, a cellar underground, from which the 
Original from 
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light is excluded, forms the best possible Mush¬ 
room house, and needs no artificial heat, as the 
warmth of the beds will keep up the requisite 
temperature. If the spawn he taken from one 
bed to spawn another made up recently, the 
bed from which the spawn is taken should be 
active and vigorous, not approaching ex¬ 
haustion. 

Rhubarb. —The soil for Rhubarb cannot be 
too rich, and, if fine produce is desired, the 
leaves must have room to grow. A full-sized, 
well-grown root of the Victoria will fill 6 feet 
square of space; the early kinds, such as 
Paragon, Linnaeus, &c., will do with leas space. 
Divide the roots into one or more crowns, in 
March, for making new plantations. Rich top- 
dressings and liquid manure are beneficial. The 
crowns will be weakened if the stems are pulled 
too severely during summer. The roots may be 
lifted for forcing at any time after the leaves 
die down, or they may be covered with pots or 
tubs, and surrounded with fermenting materials. 
Simply covering the crowns with long litter will 
hasten the growth considerably. After the 
roots have been forced, divide them and plant 
out, to increase stock and to get strong roots for 
forcing in the future. Those who have a good 
stock of roots, and facilities for forcing, find 
Rhubarb a paying crop early in the season. 

Spinach. —This very wholesome green vege¬ 
table very seldom finds its way into the small 
garden ; but I am convinced that a rod of land 
Bown with prickly Spinach, the first or second 
week in August, will yield as many dishes be¬ 
tween that period and the end of the June fol¬ 
lowing as any plant that costs so little to grow. 
I don’t say that, as a rule, the summer crops are 
profitable, as they are so uncertain; but the New 
Zealand Spinach, if planted in a warm spot in 
May, is very productive, and continues bearing 
till the frost cuts it off late in autumn. Our 
bed is now (October 26th) full of succulent 
growth. Sow the prickly variety in rows 1 foot 
apart in the first week in August, and again at 
the end of the month. When up, thin to 6 inches 
apart, and stir the surface frequently when dry. 
The summer Spinach may be sown fortnightly 
from the end of February till July on the 
coolest land available, but in dry weather it 
will soon run to seed and be useless. Sow the 
New Zealand Spinach in small pots in the 
frame in April, and plant out in May, or the 
seeds may be sown in patches, 2 feet apart, on a 
warm border early in May. 

Salad plants. 

Lettuce. —Sow monthly from the first week 
in March till the middle of August. The July 
and August sowings should be Brown Cos and 
Tom Thumb Cabbage. Paris Cos and Neapolitan 
Cabbage are good summer Lettuces. 

Endive.— Sow in the middle of June and 
beginning and end of July, and set out the 
plants in rows 12 inches apart. The same dis¬ 
tance should separate the plants in the rows. 
The Green Curled is the best variety. As soon 
as the plants are nearly full-grown, draw the 
leaves up carefully over the hearts, when d<y, 
and tie a piece of matting round, to induce them 
to blanch. Sometimes in showery weather a 
flower-pot is inverted over each plant to keep 
off rain. 

Radishes.— Sow Short Top early in February, 
covering the bed with long, dry straw. Remove 
the straw every day when the young plants 
appear, and cover again at night. Sow fort¬ 
nightly all through the season till August. 
The Turnip varieties, and an oval-shaped kind, 
named French Breakfast, are best for sowing in 
summer. Radishes must be sown on rich land, 
and be frequently watered in hot weather, or 
they will be hot and tough. 

Herbs. —No garden, not even the smallest, is 
fully stocked without at least half-a-dozen kinds 
of herbs, the most important of which is 
Parsley, which should be sown early in March, 
and again in July ; the last sowing is the most 
useful. Thin out the plants, when large enough, 
to 6 inches, and again, later on, to a foot, leaving 
the most curly. The bed of Sage should be 
renewed occasionally by cuttings or layers. 
Cuttings will strike easily in April and May. 
Thyme may be increased by division, or by 
seeds, or cuttings ; Mint, by cuttings when 
the young shoots are 4 inches long, thrusting 
the knife down into the ground so as to cut a 
piece of root with the young shoot (plant the 
cuttings 6 inches ap^rt); Marjoram (Pot and 
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Sweet), by seeds in April ; Tarragon, by 
division of the roots in spring (it should be 
planted in a warm situation) ; Chervil, from 
seeds in spring and Midsummer, and again in 
August. Tansy, Sorrel, Winter Savory, Penny¬ 
royal, Hyssop, Rue, Fenn«l, Horehound, Camo¬ 
mile, and Balm are easily increased by division 
in spring. Sweet Basil and Summer Savory 
should bo raised from seeds in April or May. 
Lavender and Rosemary from slips or cuttings 
in autumn or spring, in a shady border. 

E. Hobday. 

THE VITALITY OF VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 

On comparing Cobbett’s table, sent to you by 
“Lent Vinracck ’ (page 452), with the tablo 
iven in the “ Vegetable Garden ’ (page 598), 
find so great a difference in the number of 
years given for nearly all the seeds mentioned, 
that, thinking it ought not to be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, I have copied out from that work 
the figures given for these seeds in the ‘ ‘ average 
duration ” column of the table. They are as 
follows : Artichoke 6 years, Asparagus 5, Balm 
4, Basil 8, Bean (broad) 6, Bean (kidney) 3, 
Beet G, Borage 8, Broccoli 5, Burnet 3, Cab¬ 
bage 5, Capsicum 4, Caraway 3, Carrot 4 or 5, 
Cauliflower 5, Celery 8, Chervil 2 or 3, Corn- 
salad 5, Coriander 6, Cress 9, Cucumber 10, 
Dandelion 2, Endive 10, Fennel 4, Gourd 6, 
Hop 2, Hyssop 3, Kale or Borecole 5, Seakale 1, 
Leek 3, Lavender 5, Lettuce 5, Marjoram 3, 


reached, cease to retain any power to ger¬ 
minate. Sowings from the same parcel of 
Cabbage-seed, for instance, will continue to 
yield a satisfactory percentage of plants for an 
average period of five years, the percentage 
then gradually diminishing, year after year, 
until the extreme period of ten years is reached, 
after which the amount of produce is nil. The 
keeping or storing of seeds is another matter 
which seriously affects their vitality, and it iB 
important to note that dampness or moisture is 
| especially fatal to their preservation. If kept 
in a damp place, with a low temperature, they 
soon become mouldy, and rot, while a moist, 
warm atmosphere will cause them to germinate 
before they are wanted to do so. As observed 
by Messieurs Vilmorin, in their preface to 
“The Vegetable Garden”: “Nothing has a 
greater tendency to destroy the germinating 
power of seeds than the influence of dampness 
and heat. This is what makes carriage through 
tropical countries so often fatal to their good 
quality. Up to the present, no better method 
of keeping seeds has been discovered than that 
of putting them in linen bags and storing them 
in a dry, cool, well-ventilated place.” The 
table in “ The Vegetable Garden ” takes no 
account of the seeds of Chives, Garlic, Horse¬ 
radish, Shallots, and Tarragon (which are men¬ 
tioned in Cobbett's tablo), as, even in tho 
climate of Paris, these plants rarely flower, and, 
when they do, the flowers arc almost always 
barren. This table gives the average and the 
extreme duration of the germinating power of 



Spiing Gentian (Gentiana verna). (See article on p. 481.) 


Marigold 3, Melon 5, Mustard 4, Onion 2, j 
Parsley 3, Parsnip 2, Pea 3, Pennyroyal 2, 
Pumpkin or Squash 10, Purslane 7, Radish 5, 
Rampion 5, Rhubarb 3, Rosemary 4, Rue 2, 
SaUafy 2, Samphire 3, Scorzonera 2, Skirret 
10, Sorrel 4, Spinach 5, Squash or Pumpkin 10, i 
Tansy 2, Thyme 3, Tomato 4, Turnip 5, Worm¬ 
wood 4. It will be observed that by far 
the greater proportion of these figures are 
higher than those given in Cobbett’s table, 
and it should be borne in mind that they 1 
represent, not the extreme duration of the 
vitality of the seeds, but “ the average 
taken from an exceedingly great number of 
trials most carefully carried out. ” This average 
is, for all practical purposes, the only part of 
the question that is really important, as it 
means the number of years during which seed 
from the same parcel, saved the same season, 
will continue to yield such a percentage of 
plants as will show that it is worth while to 
persist in sowing it. The duration of the ger¬ 
minating power of seeds depends very much on 
the conditions under which they have been 
grown, ripened, harvested, and kept. A 
weakly plant cannot be expected to yield seed 
possessing the same amount of vital power that 
will be found in seeds from one of more vigor¬ 
ous growth ; moreover, all the seeds on a plant 
do not ripen at the same time, and, consequently, 
every harvesting of seeds contains a greater or 
less proportion of grains constitutionally defi¬ 
cient in vital power, or not fully matured. 
The result, when they are Bown, is that, ac¬ 
cording to their various degrees of innate 
vigour, these imperfect seeds, sooner or later 
before the period of average duration has been 


the seeds of one hundred and sixty different 
species of kitchen garden plants, and, as it is the 
result of tho most attentive study and of ex¬ 
haustive trials most carefully carried out by 
Messieurs Vilmorin during a long series of years, 
it may be confidently recommended to all 
gardeners as a really trustworthy guide. 

William Miller. 

The Thorburn Potato.— Last winter, 
Messrs. Thorburn & Co , of 15, John-street, 
New York, sent us this Potato, with the 
request that we should try it. Wo have tried 
it on sandy, poor soils in Surrey, where the 
Potatoes were generally not of a satisfactory 
quality, and we tbink it only just to Messrs. 
Thorburn to say that it turned out an excellent 
and well-flavoured variety. It is a strong- 
grower ; it is a seedling found among the 
Beauty of Hebron, but is said in America to be 
more productive than that Potato. It is cer¬ 
tainly well-flavoured, an excellent variety for 
the table, and deserving of extensive trial 
during the present season. 

Hemp and butterflies.— In reply to " Suburban 
Gardener’s” query (p. 454), let me fay that I placed some 
Heinp plants among my Cabbages this last season, and it 
made not the slightest difference, as they were attacked 
by the butterfly caterpillar a9 badly as ever.—A. O. 
Hillibr, Bath. 


Trapping? slugs and snails.—Some readers may 
like to know that 1 keep my garden free from snails and 
slugs by keeping inverted flower-pots, with a bait cf a 
piece of Cabbage, all over the borders in autumn and 
winter. In mild weather they go there and are caqght. 
In summer I substitute Virgin Cork for pots, as that looks 
better, and I now keep slugs and snails under —0. H. 
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nrrrnnrnj PI.AHTS 3 feet, the flower* ere bell shaped, and deep, 

OUTDOOR RLiAJNAB. purpliah-blne in colour. The Bavarian Gentian 

(O. bavarica) is one of the smallest, and in size 
THE GENTIANS. and flower resembles the spring Gentian ; it is, 

Fob varied and vivid colouring there is, per- however, generally seen in perfection in spongy 
haps, no single genus to which we are so much boggy soil. In early spring and summer it can- 
indebted as to (Tentiana, and it is not easy to not get too much water, and daily showers from 
overrate the value of these beautiful hardy a watering pot may be given with safety : the 
flowers. In the Himalayas alone over forty . drainage must, however, be perfect. The spring 
distinct species of Gentian occur, and the genus Gentian (G. verna) is a native species, but 
is widely distributed ; but, singular though it although it presents no real difficulties as 
may appear, there are not more than a dozen in regards cultivation, it is remarkable how seldom 
cultivation. Both shade and sunshine are re- it is met with in gardens. On stiff loam it does 
commended for the majority of Gentians ; but well, and is all the better if surrounded with 
this, to a great extent, depends on the soil, small stones half-buried ; a cool bottom, and 
Where this is shallow, and of a light, sandy plenty of moisture in spring and summer, are 
character, shade is absolutely necessary, even essential. The flowers are hardly an inch long, 
where the supply of water is unlimited ; but are funnel-shaped, and rich blue, with a white 
where the soil isdcepand retentive they will, with < throat. The Cross wort Gentian (G. cruciata) 
the exception of the Himalayan species—which is common in gardens, and one of the easiest 
thrive best on north exposures and in a variety to cultivate. It grows well in any moderately 
of soils—flourish in full sunshine. Many of these dry border, in dry loam, but is better adapted 
Gentians maybe increased by division of the in habit for the rockery. The flowers are deep- 


Two good late-flowering Saxifrages. 

I —Anything at all likely to prolong the flower¬ 
ing season out-of-doors is moat welcome, and 
especially so when the plants indicated merit, 
from their value as garden plants, a place in 
every collection, however small it may be. 
Saxifraga Fortunei and cortustefolia belong to a 
group that includes the old and well-known 
Strawberry Saxifrage, S. sarmentosa, long since 
out of flower, but, nevertheless, still interesting, 
on account of its Strawberry-like runners, 
which hang gracefully over the sides of sus¬ 
pended pots or baskets. S. Fortunei, one of 
those in flower at preeent (November 7th, 1885), 
is one of the most beautiful of our Saxifrages, 
and easily cultivated, provided it is placed under 
the conditions most suitable to its requirements. 
It was introduced from Japan by Fortune, and 
flowered for the first time in this country some 
twenty-three or twenty-four years ago. It is 
reputed not to be hardy, but we have had no 
trouble with it on that score. We provide 
against severe frost by placing behind the plant 



Gent! xtt ils (Gcntkr a araaH*). 


Created Gent:an (Gentians eepUDiflda). 


Willow Gentian (Gentians atdepitdcs). 


The Yellow Gentian (Gentians lutes). 


Crosc-xort Gentian (Gentians cruel it* 


roots ; but G. acaulis is the only one that is not 
injured hy the operation. Nearly all, however 
—even the late-flowering G. Andrewsi—ripen 
seed in this country, and they may be 
propagated in that way, though this is a 
slow process. The seed should be sown as 
soon as ripe, either outdoors or in shallow 
pans in a cool frame. The lattei is the 
better method. The well-known Gentianella 
(G. acaulis) was probably the first intro¬ 
duced to this country. It is easily grown, 
except on very dry soils. In some places edgings 
are made of it. and it is very suitable. When m 
flower, the plants are of great beauty, and, when 
out of bloom, the masses of little leaves, gathered 
into compact rosettes, form a dwarf and firm 
edging. It is perfectly at home in the rock 
garden where it can root into good masses of 
moist loam. G. Andrewsi is an American plant 
that produces a profusion of clear, amethystine 
flowers. It is upright in habit and grows from 
1 foot to 2 feet in height; when well established 
it is very attractive. The Willow Gentian (G. 
aaclepiadea) is a tall, and very handsome species 
which should be grown in a sheltered position in 
•light shade. It attains a height of 1 foot to 


blue in colour. The Crested Gentian (G. sep- 
temfida) ia a universal favourite, and adapts 
itself to the most varied circumstances. It is a 
beautiful plant, hearing its flowers in clusters on 
stems 6 inches to 12 inches high ; the flowers are 
cylindrical, widening towards the mouth, blue 
and white inside, and greenish-brown outside, 
and between each of the larger segments of the 
flowers is one smaller and finely cut. Among 
the others in cultivation are Gentians adscen- 
dens, caucasica ciliata, gelida, aftinis, algida, 
Andrewsi, crinita. Most of the Gentians bloom 
in summer. St. P. B. 


Cactus Dahlias and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. — I send you a few blooms of Dahlia 
Juarezi. I think it is a fine season for them, as 
mine bloom splendidly. I have six plants, and native of Japan. 


I gather a basketful twice a week. Constance 
has been splendid, but it has done blooming. 
The blooms sent are paler since we have had so 
much rain. The Chrysanthemums are doing 
remarkably well out-of-doors. My flowers are 


stones sufficiently high to support a square of 
glass, and by this means, even in severe weather, 
its flowers have been untouched. It prefers a 
shady situation, not over moist, where it can be 
kept cool during the summer months. It suffers, 
however, from drought, and should never be 
allowed to want for water. It forms dense 
tufts of beautiful dark evergreen foliage, almost 
round, with unequally serrated margin and of 
thick leathery substance ; the flowers, on a 
numerously-branched stalk, are pure white and 
furnished with pretty little pink stamens. One 
of the petals is three times longer than the 
others and sharply serrated, a circumstance 
which gives the nower a singularly interesting 
appearance; they will remain good for three 
weeks or a month yet. S. cortustefolia ia also a 
It is said to be an extremely 


variable plant, and although it ia conjectured 
that it may even yet turn out to be a mere 
variety of S. Fortunei, the present form is dis¬ 
tinct enough from the other to merit a specific 
name. In a shady peaty bed this plant is now 
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all grown in my allotment. I grow a great flowering profusely, even more so than the 
many flowers for a cottager, bavins ten poles all* other. The flowers, though smaller, are more 
flowers.— T. Simco. Fiery fair Moontx.— Ed. numerous and without the distinct serratures on 
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the longest petal. The leaves* which are much 
the aame In outline, are more evenly divided 
and more regularly serrated ; both may be easily 
increased by division of the roots, whloh is the 
only way available, as they rarely, if ever, ripen 
seed, owing to the lateness of the season at 
which they bloom.—K. 


LAYING OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 

If your garden is very small, don’t crowd it up 
with trees, but set out some trees along the 
Street in front of your property, for shade. 
You can have climbers on your fences and up 
the pillars of the piazza. If the garden is very 
small, you may need it all for culinary crops, 
but even then you oan have lots of flowers along 
the edges of the pathways and around the 
house. If of fairly good size, have trees, 
shrubs, flowers, and a lawn and kitchen garden. 
Keep vour trees pretty much together in belts 
and clamps; or if isolated, in the vicinity of 
each other. Keep shrubs in the same way. 
Don’t cut up your lawns muoh. Have an open, 
smooth piece of lawn in front of the house, big 
enough for a croquet* or play-ground. Avoid 
many flower beds. Round, oval, and oblong- 
square are the best forms. It is easier to cut 
out a flower-bed in the soil than it is to fill it 
with handsome plants and keep it full all 
summer. Never out out flower-beds in the 
middle of a lawn, but rather towards the outer 
edge of the lawn or near the walks. The fence 
should be neat, strong, and efficient; it may be 
a rail, wire, or oak fence, a stone wall, or any¬ 
thing else equally well adapted for the purpose, 
comely, and consistent with its surroundings 
and one’s means. Let the gate also be neat, 
strong, and serviceable, and always in good re¬ 
pair and working condition. Don’t have many 
walks. Let all you have be needed and so dis¬ 
posed as to be “ short outs” to the points you 
wish to reach, be it the front gate, the back 
gate, or barn. While gently curved walks are 
pleasant to look upon, meaningless “ wigg'ea” 
are absurd. Remove an obstruction rather 
than “ wiggle” around it. The surface of the 
land should be even. Reduce the bumps, fill 
up the holes, and make even the surface. You 
may retain the rolling, wavy nature of the land. 
If the land is heavy, low, springy, or mucky, it 
will need under-draining. Also make provision 
for readily draining off surface moisture, which 
otherwise would be apt to collect into pools in 
winter or after a heavy shower in summer. 
Make the best of the soil, whatever it may b9. 
To begin with, subsoil it all over, but remember 
to keep the subsoil at the bottom and the sur¬ 
face soil at the top. If the soil is heavy, good 
drainage, a thorougli breaking-up and ihe 
addition of sand, ashes, decayed stable manure, 
or other light material will greatly lighten it; 
if light or sandy, a good addition of clay, heavy 
loam, muck, or rotted cow manure will help it 
much. After the ground has been drained, 
well broken up, and pulverised, firmed, and 
smoothed, sow to Grass. Sow after the first 
good rain in September, or in spring, just 
as soon as the ground is mellow. Roll or tread 
the surface evenly and firmly after sowing and 
raking in. 

Enriching the land. —At the first preparation 
of the land you may incorporate into the soil 
as much rotted manure as you care to use, and 
mix it well with the earth; but, after that, 
whatever is given as a dressing to lawns or 
nourishment to trees and shrubs, let it be given 
as a mulching, and whatever to flowers or 
culinary vegetable crops let it be ploughed, dug, 
or forked into the soil, but always Kept near 
the surface. After fenoing, road-making, and 
preparation of the ground are completed, planting 
is in order. Now look to the future. Know 
what trees you like best, what sorts you need, 
and why you need them, and be sure that your 
selection is the best that can be made for the 
purpose; then go ahead and plant your trees. 
Riant the large ones towards the outer boundary 
of your lot, and don’t crowd them around your 
house or dot them all over your ground. To 
talk of landscape gardening in a city lot of a 
few rods, or the farmer’s ordinary garden patch, 
seems to me to be so much twaddle. In parks 
and private gardens of several acres, land¬ 
scape effect must be considered, and afterwards 
professional gardeners should be employed to 
take care of them. The popular garden should 
always be subservient to our Means, con- 
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venienoe, and taste; of course, we must try to 
make It as pretty as we can.— Wm. Falconer, 
in Rural New Yorker. 


General Strachev’a Saxifrage.—Apart 
from its handsome bloom early in the year, 
Saxifrage Stracheyi grows in favour on account 
of its leaf colour, which is only second to that 
of purpnrascens, and, unlike the other rougher- 
leaved kinds, it is most attractive in. the 
autumn. Its erect habit, toothed and ciliated 
leaves, handsome bloom and autumnal tints, 
together with its steady growth, all go to 
stamp it as one of the very beat of its section. 
It is perfectly hardy, and requires nothing 
special in the way of treatment. It flowers well 
in rich land, but the foliar tints are more 
pronounced on dry, sunny banks.—J. W. 

The pot Marigold.—We sowed a number 
of patches of this annual, in the kitchen garden 
borders, in April last. The produce of this 
sowing came into bloom in July, and has been 
in flower ever since. At the present time, 
plants of it are more fully in flower than any 
other annual, and their large blooms are exceed¬ 
ingly showy, both on the plants and in a cut 
state. There are crowds of buds yet to open, 
and, to all appearance, blossoms will be continued 
up to Christmas, at least. I do not know of a 
better very late-flowering annual.—J. M, 
Margam. 

Garden Ohrysanthemuma— Now that 
many of the late-flowering annuals and other 
subjects are beginning, even under the most 
favourable conditions as to situation, to wear a 
jaded appearanoe, and little but the Dahlias 
remain to brighten the garden, these delightful 
flowers are beginning to swell their buds and 
reveal their exquisite colours; and we often ask 
ourselves at such a season, “ Has the best been 
done regarding their cultivation to ensure a 
commendable result ?” Where, in this respect 
proper care has been bestowed upon them, and 
a judicious selection made during the past 
season, a grand display must follow; and in 
many cases we find we garden Chrysanthemum 
to excel in vigour plants that have been grown 
during the past season in cool houses. Here 
and there, however, many beds and borders 
contain several old and worthless kinds, which 
have, moreover, become deteriorated for want 
of cultivation, but as good selections of the best 
varieties are now to be had for so small an out¬ 
lay, this should be quite the exception. The 
best mode of cultivation of these flowers is no 
secret, and the best results are to be obtained by 
supplying their few simple wants. But how 
often are these withheld or overlooked ! The 
pages of Gardening give ample directions for 
the cultivation of the Chrysanthemum, which is 
one of the best of flowers for garden culti¬ 
vation, and worth all the care that can be 
bestowed upon it by the amateur, either in 
town or rural districts. Where gardens are 
divided by the various kinds of hedges now in 
cultivation, they succeed admirably, and in this 
mild district they need no protection in 
such a position; but when heavy rains 
are likely to prevail, some light-textured mate¬ 
rial overhead should be used to prolong the 
beauty of the flowers, whioh otherwise soon be- 
oome damaged and mis-shapen. Like the Dahlia, 
the Chrysanthemum is a gross feeder, and 
where, as in some cases, we find the former free 
from deterioration, in comparison with the 
Chrysanthemum, this fact may be explained by 
the Dahlia being, generally, annually replanted 
in richly-manured soil, while the favourite 
Chrysanthemum is too often left undisturbed for 
years in soil that continually gets poorer, and 
the result is a want of colour and a diminution 
in the size and shape of the blooms. In short, 
these flowers, to do well, should be propagated 
from named varieties, and, to ensure their well¬ 
being, should be carefully replanted, about 
April, in soil suitable to the Dahlia—i.e., in soil 
well enriched by a liberal supply of old hot-bed 
manure—and should receive during their season 
of active growth, and until the buds appear, 
manure-water about twioe a week. Of course, 
care should be exercised as to the proper quan¬ 
tity of moisture at the roots and overhead during 
warm, dry weather, and it should also be borne in 
mind thatan over-supply or a lack of moisture will 
cause the lower leaves to die off. Disbudding 
may be resorted to; but an instance of good 
cultivation came under the writer’s notice last 


season, where not a bud was removed, with the 
result that, purely by liberal root-feeding, six 
plants averaged eighty large and perfect flowers 
eaoh.—A. E. A., Southport , Lancashire. 

The Scarlet Lobelia.— Lobelia cardi* 
nalis, when planted in small groups of from five 
to seven in the flower-garden, or in the herbs* 
oeous border, is very effective. A stock of 

E lants of it is easily raised by dividing the roots 
& spring, potting them, and growing them on ; 
they soon make strong plants, and tne stronger 
they are at the commencement of the season Urn 
better will be their flower-spikes. When grown 
from seed, the best must be selected, as they 
vary considerably in habit of growth and colour 
of leaves and flowers. Old roots, carefully pre¬ 
served through the winter, are also useful. Tney 
should be placed in boxes or pans in October, 
when taken from the positions which they have 
occupied in summer, and kept just moist during 
winter in a cold frame or house, where they can 
be protected from severe frosts. It is beat to 
house them in winter, as they are liable to rot, 
if left in the ground. We have used this 
Lobelia with good effect this summer in a 
circular bed ; the plants were freely watered in 
summer, and the soil had been previously en¬ 
riched by adding some well-decomposed manure 
to it. Many of the bloom-spikes produced were 
2 feet 6 inches long, and were furnished with 
numerous side branches. When the plants were 
placed in the bed, the ground between them was 
planted with Antennaria tomentosa, the silvery 
foliage of which contrasted strikingly with that 
of the Lobelia. A single row of L. speciosa, as 
an edgiog, completed the arrangement—a truly 
charming one. —E. M. 

18355.— Lavender.— “ E. L.” asks where 
the Bedfordshire Lavender can be obtained. I 
have seen Lavender growing in many different 
counties, but I never saw any difference in the 
variety, and never experienced difficulty in 
getting any quantity of plants, as any looal 
nurseryman would supply so useful a plant. 
Lavender is of the easiest culture, and strikes 
root as freely as Box edging. At this time of 
year, good-sized branches, if firmly planted in 
the soil, scarcely ever fail to root, and make as 
good heads of bloom as rooted plants do. I 
find it succeed well on light, stony soil. Three 
years ago I planted a Targe bed, and it has 
yielded a splendid crop of bloom every year, 
without any trouble, as it grows so thickly on 
the land that weeds have no chance to make 
headway. In this locality, the flower-hawkers 
buy up all they can get, and make a very good 
thing by retailing it, as it is one of those old- 
fashioned things that never seem likely to be 
superseded by new or rare introductions.— 
James Groom, Gosport. 

18435.— Makinff lawn.—The ground for a 
new lawn should, if uneven, be carefully levelled 
and dug, and firmly rolled. The best time for 
sowing the seed is in April, using about three- 
quarters of a pound of seed to every rod of 
land. Of oourse, weeds will soon make their 
appearance. These should be carefully removed. 
When the Grass has grown 5 inches or 6 inches, 
it should be cut and roiled; in fact, the searet 
of a good lawn is frequent cutting and rolling. 
This rolling should be done when the soil ts 
fairly dry, as, if too moist, the soil will adhere 
to the roller, and *o"» 1 the appearance of the 
lawn. Make war on an such things as Dairies 
and Dandelions, as these soon increase to an 
alarming extent. /)> not be too sparing of 
seed, as the more you use the finer will be the 
turf. It possible, the ground should be pro¬ 
tected until the plants are up, as sparrows and 
most small birds are frequently extremely 
troublesome.—P. H. J. 

-The soil being in good heart, all that is 

necessary is to have it thoroughly dug and well 
broken up; then rake the surface very finely 
and to a perfect level. Some use pegs to accom¬ 
plish this; but anyone with a fairly good eye 
can leave a moderate-sized plot almost as level 
as a billiard-table without any such aid. When 
this is done, sow the best lawn Grass mixture 
evenly and somewhat plentifully, and sift or 
scatter just enough fine soil over it to keep It in 
place. The last week in March, or the first in 
April, is the best time for sowing Grass seed, and, 
with care and good weather, a fine, though, of 
oourse, not very strong, turf will be obtained the 
same summer. The grass should be cut the 
first two or three times with a very sharp 
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scythe, and after this a machine may be used. 
Turf grown from good clean seed is infinitely 
superior to that produced by the usual “ laying 
down ” method, being close, fine, and even all 
over alike.—B. C. R. 

. London Pride for bulb beds In winter.— As 
you dislike seeing Mother Barth’s dirty face in the winter, 
I beg to suggest a use (or London Pride in covering 
dormant bulbs until they appear above ground. I have 
long used it for that purpose, as, the London Pride being 
of no valne, it can be removed when the bulbs show up.— 
SmtKZ. 

Primula capitate.— Mr. O. F. Wilson brings us a 
specimen of this purple Indian Primrose, which is perfectly 
hardy with him, in the open border, on the 8urrey soils. 
It Is a rioh purple in colour. 


18375.—Heating 1 by oil lamps.—I am 
tempted again to reply to your many enquirers 
as to the efficacy of oil lamps, and I repeat, that 
for small houses there is no heating medium 
like them, and for lady amateurs they are ex¬ 
cellent. I have used them in my three houses 
for the last four winters with the greatest suc¬ 
cess, and even in the last severe one I only lost 
my Fuchsia fulgens. I house Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Oleanders, Habrothamnus, Abutilons, 
Plumbago, Marshal Niel Roses, Arum Lilies, 
Cacti, Heliotrope, Diplacus, Sparmannia, Aralia, 
&o . Palms, and Ferns of many kinds. 1 use 
Wright and Butler’s lamps, second size ; always 
trim them myself, and never turn the cotton 
higher than ene-eighth of an inch—this I find 
the chief point, and if attended to there is a 
steady flame with perfect combustion, and I 
never find either smoke or smell. I light when 
the glass drops below 40degs., and find that one 

? int of paraffin burns ten hours to twelve hours. 

do not expect much bloom, but I preserve my 
plants. I.may add that I put old carpet round 
the glass in severe weather, and from Novem¬ 
ber to March I nail roofing-felt outside the 
woodwork.—S. E. C., Staines . 

18432. — Separating hot-water pipe 
lengths.—If the lengths cannot be pulled 
apart by hand, the only way is to burn the 
rings out—t.e,, make a fire of chips, &c, under 
each joint, and as soon as the iron gets hot 
through, the ring will melt, and the pipes may 
he easily separated. I have sometimes had a 
strong cart-horse hitched to one length, and the 
other secured to a stout post, but this cannot 
always be done. One reason why I always 
recommend Portland cement joints is that they 
are easily, made, and easily broken by means of 
a steel chisel, and a little wriggling ; whereas 
the rings, though very handy, are often difficult 
to get in place, and always hard to displace 
when once they have hardened.—B. C. R. 

Non-germination of seeds. —I have for 
Hie last three years obtained flower seeds from 
the best houses. Many ef them have wholly 
failed to germinate, though tried both with and 
without heat, and with two or three sowings. 
Among them are Aloysia, double Begonia and 
dwarf Larkspur, Tropeeolum speciosum, Linum 
flavum, Fraxinella, Aquilegia canadense, and 
others. Many others have produced a few 
plants. In the absenoe of any explanation I 
must suppose the seed to be old, and past ger¬ 
mination. Again, of others which have ger¬ 
minated—as Pansies, Carnations, and Picotees, 
<ko.—though I Save ordered the very best, as 
described, yet the produce has been of the very 
poorest and oommoneet. Pansies have seemed 
to be productive of one or two plants, and of the 
fancy type, though show sorts have been 
ordered. I have never raised either a blue, 
white, or yellow one; so, for the present, I have 
lost all confidence in these houses, and, they 
failing, I do not know where to look to; still, 
in fairness I ask, Is there any explanation which 
ought to he taken into account ? Of course, as 
regards non-germination, they will say it is all 
the grower’s fault. It may be so; hut as I have 
tried all treatments, I should like to have it 
shown that it is so.— Sigma. 

18425.—Exhibition Carnations and 

FlOOtees. —As a successful exhibitor of Car¬ 
nations and Picotees I give “ Amateur ” a list 
of twelve varieties fit for any exhibition table. 
Carnations : Scarlet Bizarres—Admiral Curzon, 
and. Robert Lord; crimson Bizarres—Harrison 
Weir, and Jenny Lind ; Rose flakes—Dolly 
Varden, and Mrs. Matthews. Picotees : Rose- 
edged—Mrs. Norma, Mrs. Dodwell, Royal 
Visit, and Beauty of Plumstead; purple-edged 
—Her Majeety and Picco.—J. Jardinb, Jun., 
Kilmarnock . 
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Wasps and other pests.— Having read 
several notes on this subject, 1 can testify to 
the swarms of wasps round this neighbourhood 
during the last four months. They oommenced 
on the Apricots, then went on to the Peaches, 
and Nectarines, and Plums, and, lastly, attacked 
the Pears. We destroyed a large number of 
neats ; in fact, all that could be found. I my¬ 
self went round the wall fruit, and destroyed 
fifty waaps in half-an-hour. Your corre¬ 
spondents must think themselves very lucky to 
escape suoh pests—for wasps are a pest that 
play havoo with all kinds of fruit. It is very 
strange that there are so many to be found in 
some parts, and so few in others. I have not 
seen one dragon-fly this summer, but a large 
number of the common' house fly.— Oliver 
West, Herefordshire. 

;- With respect to the scarcity of wasps 

this summer, mentioned by several corres¬ 
pondents in recent numbers of Gardening 
Illustrated, allow me to state that here (in 
Perthshire) they have been exceedingly plenti¬ 
ful. Many nests were found and destroyed in 
and around the gardens ; but this did not seem 
to diminish the numbers that swarmed on 
Plums, Gooseberries, Ac., damaging and dis¬ 
figuring the fruit, and making the picking of it a 
disagreeable, not to say dangerous, operation. 
Grapes also had to be securely protected to 
prevent their being utterly ruined. It has been 
said that an unusually severe winter has the 
effect of reducing the number of these insect 
pests; but it has not been so in this case, last 
winter being the hardest experienced in this 
district for over twenty years.—W. H. D. 

18363.— HeatinfiT greenhouse.— Accord¬ 
ing to the calculation given, the lean-to in 
question is only a little over 5 feet in 
height. If this is the case, a 3-inch flow and 
return should be sufficient to maintain the re¬ 
quired temperature, though we should prefer to 
have the 4-inch size, and, in any case, Hie pipes 
should be placed along the front of the house— 
not at the back. But if the height exceeds 

5 feet to 6 feet, then more piping would he 
necessary—say, three rows of 4-inoh; and 
these must, in either case, he sufficiently heated. 
—B. C. R, 

Heating 1 greenhouses. —In answer to 
query on page 440, I do not know of any firm 
that supplies hot-water apparatus suitable for 
so small a house as mine. The one that I have 
I made myself, as I found the same difficulty 
experienced by Mr. Harris. My apparatus is 
composed of a cast-iron boiler, 7 inches long by 

6 inches diameter, laid on its side, with the 
flow pipe from the end near the top. This is 

1- inch gas pipe, 2 feet long; then there is a 
length of 6 feet of 2-inch hot-water pipe and a 

2- inch siphon bend, and return into the bottom 
of the boiler with 6 feet of l£-inch and 2 feet of 
1-inch gas pipe. There is a X piece £-inch out¬ 
let for the supply; the expansion pipe is fixed 
in the top of the siphon bend, and is of f-inch 
composition pipe. By siphon bend I mean a pipe 
oast in a semi-circular form. — H. Shorten. 

18357.— Getting rid of moles.— Until 
this year I have always been much troubled 
with moles. Scotch moles seem to me 
more cunning than English ones, and more 
difficult to trap (!). They burrow very deeply, 
go under the bums, and instinctively make 
their way to beds and rockeries, seldom showing 
their work on Grass. This spring I mixed up 
a quart of petroleum, or common paraffin, with 
a bucket of sand, opened every mole-heap, and 
put in a tablespoonful of the mixture. In some 
places I found it more convenient to pour a wine- 
glassful of paraffin, through a pipe, into the holes. 
After this I never saw a sign of a mole ; and 
I must say I do not wonder at it, if moles 
dislike the smell of paraffin as much as I do, 
for, four months afterwards, I was moving a 
plant, under the roots of which I had put some 
paraffin, and found the ground strongly impreg¬ 
nated with the smell. No doubt, care must be 
taken not to use it too near plants, hut I cannot 
say I have found any harm result from the 
application, though one of my pet rookeries had 
a fair dose.— Robert Birkbeck. 

New Cucumber “Maintainor."—Mr. J. Tate 
of Middlesborough, sends us specimens of a new 
Cucumber, which he oalls Tate’s Maintained It seems a 
good and handsome fruit, and is 21 inches in length; but 
there are many of these already in the market, and it is 
not at all dear to us that we want any more novelties in 
that way. 


BULKS FOB OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 

OMittwMwri* r m* mm mrt tmrUA to 
aiunnicAw ef charae if correspondents follow thendee 
here laid down for their guidance. AU mmmmmMsm 
tor insertion should be dearly and ooncieely written on one 
* **** V the pouter only , and addressed to the Editor q/’GAB- 
umxe, 37, Soulhampton-street, Covent-garden, London* 
Letters on business should be sent to the rnuun. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the wooer. 
When more than one queruis sent, each should be on a 
separate pieoe qf paper. unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear ?n mind that as 
Gardbnihs has to be tent to press some time in advance of 
^r^hey oannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

AP 8 ^ 61 ? with the exception of such as cannot 

well bedaeeified. unU be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observation* 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
sous, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardr*ii« should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

18572.— Propagating Vino*— Will someone kindly 
inform me how Vines are raised t Is it from outtings or 
seeds?—A. v 

18578.—Wiroworms in pote.—Some pots sf plants 
in my possession are infested with wireworms. How oan 
I best get rid of them ?—Balltbat. 

18574.— Village Blacksmith Potato.—Oan some 
reader of GARDixure tell me how long it is sines the 
Village Blacksmith Potato first made It appearance ?—0.0. 

18576.—Ivy leaves.— Will some reader kindly tell me 
how to prepare Ivy leave# for mixing with artificial 
floweis, eo as to preserve the colour ?—Christiha, Pen¬ 
zance. 

18578.—Peruvian Oooo. —Can any reader inform me 
where I oan obtain a few seeds of Peruvian Cooo (Ery- 
throxylon), the leaves of whioh are used by the South 
American Indians ?— W. P. 

, l8577.-Plantlng Potatoes.-In planting Potatoes, 
is it better to make ridges, or to plant on the level, and 
ridge up as the Potatoes grow 7-C. C. ** Plant on the 
level, and ridge up as the Potatoes prow.—E d. 

18578.—Bulrushes.—I should be much obliged if any 
readers could tell me how to preserve Bulrushes, so that 
they may last for some months, and how to prevent the 
down from coming out; also, whether they should be kent 
in water or dried ?—E. B. 

18579 —Pampas Grass not flowering.— Can any¬ 
one tell me why my Pampas Grass does not flower ? I have 
had it four years, and it has grown exceedingly large: the 
soil is a rich loam, and, although the gardenl stands high, 
the lawn is sheltered. What can I do with it V-Hbron. 


.-—How to make pressed Ferns keep 

their colour, —Will any kina reader inform me how to 
keep Ferns that have been pressed and dried from going 
white when exposed to light and sno ? They are gummed 
on card, with a glass in front. Should they be varnished 
or not ?—Fbrn Lkavbs. 

18681.— Taking Mushroom spawn.— I have an 
old Mushroom bed, long sinoe out of bearing, through 
which run white filmy threads, which smell strongly of 
Mushrooms. Can this be used successfully for spawning 
new beds, and, if so, how can it be agglomerated into 
“ bricks ” for keeping ?—T. S. 

18582.— Covert plants. —Will any reader of Cardin- 
nro tell me what plants make the best natural fenoe with- 
out olipping ? I have once or twioe seen on the edge# of a 
wood something whioh neither dog nor man could get 
through. It seemed to me the Sloe. ▲ reply from any 
experienced reader will greatly oblige.—R. T. 

18583.—Storing Beet-root. — 1 should be much 
obliged if any reader would inform me of the best way of 
storing Beet-root, so that it may not acquire an earthy 
flavour. The Beet, at present, is quite free from It.—R. B. 
«** /» Gardsnuio of October 30th "R. if." will find an 
article dealing with the storing of Beet and other root 
crops ; but, doubtless, some of our readers will also state 
their views.— Ed. 

18584. — Roses not blooming. — I have Victor 
Verdier and Cheahunt Hybrid, both on their own roots, 
from whioh I have not been able to gather a single bloom, 
although they were planted in a border seven years ago. 
The border faoes the west, and gets plenty of sun; they 
have never shown signs of flowering. I shall be glad U 
some Rose-grower will advise me what to do to them in 
the future, In order to induoe them to bloom.—J. 8. 

18585.— Out-of-door rockery.— Will any readers 
kindly describe the method of constructing small lean-to 
rookery in an angle formed by walls behind a shrubbery? 
Clinkers only are obtainable. Can they be whitened by 
cement? On what kind of under support skould they be 
plaoed ? How should earth for planting be introduced ? 
What ia the average size of blocks for a height of about 
5 feet and length (6emi-ciroular) of 10 yards ?—L. B. 

i.—Second crop Plums.—I send you one of 
two Plums which fell on November 8rd, and which 
blossomed and grew into fruit after the first crop bad 
■toned. This is wonderful in my eyes, but may not be 
unusual, and I should be glad to know. I also had a nice 
dish of Peas, pulled on Sunday morning.— Jambs Bbvr- 
ridob, Brentwood. »% It is unusual for a blossom that 
appears after the first crop is gathered to perfect a fruit. 
—Ed. 

18587.— Removing fruit trees,-B«ing about to 
plant a few fruit trees (Pears, Apple, and Peach) in a 
small garden, I should be glad of some simple directions 
to ensure their safe transference from the nursery garden, 
a few milee off, and their proper transplanting in the 
garden ground they are to occupy. Perhaps some readers 
could furnish me with the needed information on the 
understanding that they are doing so to enlighten one 
who has as yet everything to learn on this subject— J. P, 
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18688.—Apples and Pears for small gardens. 
—I should like to know what kinds of fruit trees are re¬ 
commended, where it is proposed to plant, say, hair-a- 
doten Apple and an equal number of Pear-trees. Also, 
how soon the young trees are likely to bear fruit, ana 
if standard or bush trees are the best to plant ?—J. P. 
,% You will find most of your queries answered in 
articles that have recently appeared in Gauds.vino. See 
Mr. Hobday's “ Cultural Notes for Small Gardens"—E d. 

18689.—Plants suitable for Grass terrace.—I 
should feel much obliged for any hints as to the best means 
of treating a Grass terraoe, from 25 yards to 80 yards long 
and 8 yards wide The terrace fronts the house, which 
faoes north-east, and the centre of house cutj it about one- 
third of its length. It drops 5 feet, with rather a sharp 
eurve, on to a full-sited tennis oourt, bordered at the 
bottom and sides with plants and shrubs. There is a fair 
amount of garden (undulating) at the back of house, so I 
do not wish to oram too muoh on the terrace The width 
is the trouble. Situation, west Cornwall, well sheltered. 


18690.—Pruning Apple and Pear-trees.—I have 
a number of Apple and Pear-trres which had not been 
pruned for some years, and which were rather severely 
cut in two years ago. The following summer they threw 
out a great number of straight, slender shoots, not only 
from the part where branoheshad been cut away, but also 
from the other branohes, and from the trunks. These, 
last January, were out back to three joints, with the idea 
that it would cause them to form fruit spurs; but 
summer they have again thrown out a great number of 
similar slender shoots. I wish to ask if they were treated 
properly, and what course should be followed next 
January or February ?-K. 

18691. — Inconspicuous flowers of Salpl- 

J dOSSlS.— A few weeks ago 1 wrote to you respecting the 
owers of the Salpiglossis, seeding from M inconspicuous ” 
flowers, and the value of such sera. You answered to the 
effect that you preferred good seed. On my Salpigloesis 
ull-ooloured flowers (two or three) at the top of the plant 
have died off after flowering without seeding; but a suc¬ 
cession of “ inoonspiououa ,r flowers up thelower part of 
the same stalk have ripened seed. Is this known as a 
common practice of this plant?— Salt. If we re¬ 

member rightly, your question, answered on p b£9, re¬ 
ferred to “ imperfect flowers." The Violet produces two 
kinds of flowers, such as you describe, and the incon¬ 
spicuous ones produce seed.— Ed. 


18592.— What Is a herbaceous plant?— Am I 
right in calling a common hardy bulb a herbaceous plant ? 
—M. N. ,% The term herbaceous is, in a general and 
botanical sense, applied to vegetation not of a woody 
character, and, in that sense, ft would embrace bulbous 
plants; but horticulturists generally apply the term her¬ 
baceous in a more limited sense—i e , to those plants the 
green parts of which die down annually, as the P»ony and 
Michaelmas Daisy. At one time, when hardy bulbs in 
gardens were fewer that at present, it was common to 
group them with others under the general head of her¬ 
baceous plants; but, now that bulbs are more numerous, 
it is usual to class them separately. The word herbaoeoue, 
as used, well shows the weakness and inaccuracy of so- 
oalled terms of definition of natural objects in face of the 
infinite gradation of nature. There is no true dividing 
line between herbaceous and non-herbaoeous plants. 
Webster defines it as dearly as most dictionaries; but. in 
saying that it is “ a plant that dies to the root every year,” 
he is quite wrong, because there are many herbaoeoue 
plants which do not die to the ground, such as Pinks and 
Violets Broadly, the meadow and the wood represent the 
herbaceous and non-herbaoeous vegetation, and, within 
that scope, you would be quite right, for the bulbous 
plants of our own and like regions have the annual growth 
and deoiy to the ground of the truest herbaoeous plants. 
Between the bulbs and what may be called tbe typical her¬ 
baceous plants are numberless links, which belong to one 
as muoh as the other. A number of plants, too, which are 
strictly herbaoeous do not die to the ground, as the 
London Pride and the Mossy Saxifrages. Weak as tbe 
term is, it is of some use to gardeners. Nature laughs at 
olasdfiers! -Ed. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 


18698 —Ants on Ivy (W. J.J.— Syringe the plants 
with Tobacco-water. 

18694. — Potting Anemones and Ranuncu¬ 
luses (T. 5).—You can put about three tubers in a 
pot 41 inches in diameter. 

18695.— Potting Narcissi (T. S ).—In a pot 41 Inches 
In diameter (4S’s) you can put one or two bulbs—according 
to the sixe—of Narcissus. 

18596 —Planting Gooseberries and Currants 
on old lawn— Dig it up, prepare the soil well, and 
plant at otoe. 

18697— Leeks (J M., RossL—Yt e; the Leek Is a good 
specimen. It would be better if the blanched portion 
was a little longer. 

18698.—The Candle-plant (A. C. H X—You will 
find the culture of this plant described by “Byfleet” in 
last week’s number. 

18599. -Outdoor Grapes (A .)—flee the article by 
"J. C. C„” in this week's issue, for particulars as to 
culture and varieties. 


18600— Dirty Bose leaves (Clifton ).—The leaves 
are not affected by Orange fungus; the soot-like substance 
is probably the work of insects. 

18601.— Insects on Ivy (W.).—A syringing with 
Tobacco-water will probably destroy the in s ec ts ; but why 
not have sent us specimens of them ? 


18602.—Tremandra verticil lata after bloom¬ 
ing (Diosma ).—Leave it where it is, in the same pot, 
until the spring. Do not cut it baok. 


18608.—Plum-trees on house (Rev. Edward E 
—Certainly you should put a gutter to the roof to r~ 
thi water from oontlnuailyJailing on the f““ 
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' 18604. — Planting Gladiolus brenchleyensis 

(J. D., Enfield).— Plant these in the spring. 

18606.— Substitute for peat (Diosma).— The sample 
you send is not peat, but bog. There is hardly enough 
fibre in it; but it is a very good substitute for peat 

18606.— Tree Carnation seedlings (Diosma). —Do 
not leave out the seedlings all through the winter. It 
would be best to take them up oarefully, and pot them 
now. 

18607.—Raising vegetables for spring planting 
(While Elephant).— It Is too early yet to make up a hot¬ 
bed for raising vegetables for spring planting. Wait till 
February. 

18608 .— Books on Grape-growing (T. Wilson).— 
8impeon’s book on the Vine is a useful and cheap manual. 
If you want a more expensive work, buy Barron’s “ Vines 
and Vine Culture.” 

18609.— Blue Plumbago after flowering (J. D.. 
Enfield). —After blooming, the branches should be pruned 
rather closely. You oaa get the number for January 2nd 
through any bookseller. 

18610— A botanical question (J. H. S .;.—The 
fruits are the little seeds that appear on the surface of the 
fleeby part of the Strawberry ; but, oommonly, the whole 
thing is called the fruit. 

1861L—Grape Hyacinths not bloomingC&nezV 
—If the bulbe ere sound, leave them alone. They will 
probably be making roots now, and, if you took one up in 
winter, you would find that it hod roots. 

18612 —Insects in pots (Clifton,).— Any insects that 
disturb the toil in pots may prove injurious to the plants ; 
but we cannot identify thoee you refer to from your de¬ 
scription. You should have enclosed specimens. 

18613 — Hepatlca not flowering (Senex).—' The 
leaf that you rend is that of Hepatioa anguloea. This 
plant usually flowers freely in early spring, and we cannot 
suggest a reason for its failure to bloom with you. 

18614 —Insects on Azaleas (Miss Watkins).— The 
leaves are covered with thrips, and this is sufficient to 
aooount for their falling off Fumigate with Tobacoo, or 
dip in a solution of Tobaooo or Gishurst compound. 

18616 — Beets, Carrots, and Parsnips with 
forked roots <H. J. Luff ) —The roots ore divided, or 
“ fanged,” probably because the soil was too hard for the 
tap roots to penetrate through it when the plants were 
young. 

18616— Bachelor’s Buttons (H J., Hampshire).— 
The name of “ Bachelor’s Buttons” Is applied to several 
flowers; but the one you seek is probably Ranunculus 
aoris fl. pl., which you can get at any hardy plant 
nursery. 

18617. — White mice (Mayflower).—Your question is 
not specifla. What do you want to know about white 
mice 7 They are often kept as pets by children, and are 
fed upon bread soaked in milk. Peas, Oats, Beans, 
Nuts, Ac. 

18618.—Coal and ooke stove for greenhouse 
( Country Rector).—We should certainly not look for a 
good result from the use of an ordinary stove to heat a 
greenhouse It would probably have an injurious effect 
upon the plants. 

18619.— Tree Ferns (Oliver).—We oannot tell you the 
treatment of the Fern unless we know what it is. Send 
us a frond, or port of a frond. However, we can say that 
you must not try to convert it into a smaller plant by 
“ cutting it through.” 

18620. -Plumbago “PresidentGarfield” (B. B ). 
—We do not know a Plumbago bearing this name. Per¬ 
haps you mean Bouvardia President Garfield, the flower of 
which is pink. You will find a note on the culture of 
Bouvardlas in last week’s number. 


18621.—Climber on walls (R-L— Certainly; what 
your informant says*- a* to bricks giving forth the heat 
which they reoeive from the sun, is correct. We do not 
remember your previous question; we should advise you 
to nail the blue Passion-flower to the wall. 

18322 —Bloom of Aspidistra (Alfred Schumacher). 
—Yes ; what you enclose Is the bloom of the Aspidistra. 
It is unnecessary to speak of raising the seeds, however, as 
your plant will not produce teed. You are wrong in sup¬ 
posing that this plant grows In pools like the Water Lilies. 

18628.—Handbook on floriculture (R. M. w ).— 
We presumQ yon wont a book that will tell you the re¬ 
quirements of the different plants used in the outdoor 
garden. “The English Flower Garden” (published by 
Mr Murray) will suit your purpoee admirably. It is 
arranged alphabetically, and is well illustrated. 

18624.—Removing Dahlias in blossom (C. 
Crqft ).—As Dahlias have now nearly perfected all the 
growth that they will make this year, and as it will soon 
be time to lift them altogether, they will not be materially 
hurt if lifted now, although in bloom. Do not disturb the 
roots more than is absolutely necessary. 


18625— Garden over-shadowed by Rlm-tree 
(Old Subscriber).— A yearly tenant has not, we believe, a 
right to nut down a tree in his garden without the consent 
of his landlord. Cutting down the head of the tree wou’d, 
of course, give more light and air to the garden, but would 
not arrest the growth of the roots The roots, however, 
might be prevented from takiog poss es sion of the whole 
of the garden by means of a trenoh. 

18826 .—Growing Stephanotls (J. Parry).— A 
Stephanotls, if trained on wires plaoed at Intervals over 
the roof, would probably do well, even In a house with 
north aspect, provided, of course, that a moist growing 

S rature of 70 deg*, to 80 degs could be maintained 
j the spring and summer months; for the rest of the 
year a minimum of 40 degs. to 45 degs. would be quite 
sufficient. But this plant is quite unsuited for growing 
against a wall of any kind, much less on a north aspect. 
The Bhoots must be trained within 6 inches or 8 inches of 


the glass, or tbe growth will not be sufficiently sturdy to 
produce bloom. The flue described would, doubtless, 
supply heat enough, and the only objection would be that 
nothing oouki be grown underneath, onoe the Stephanotls 
had covered the roof, except Ferns or Lyoopoda. The 
only flowering subjects that would be likely to do well 
•gainst the wail are Luoulia gratlssimaand Habrothamnus 
degans. Camellias might be grown with oars.—B. C. R. 


18627. — Unsatisfactory Ohrysantbemomz 
(Clifton).— Undoubtedly, excessive diyness of the soil in 
spring would injure the plants; but. In addition to this, 
they nave hod to oontend with an overdose of manors. 
Chrysanthemums want to be fed well; but it is possible Is 
overdo it. 

18628.—Locality for market garden.—" G. H" 
asks us what locality we would “ recommend foramen 
who has a small income and wants a small house end good 
garden sufficient to keep him employed in growing vege¬ 
tables and fruit. Rent small, premises cheap, and soil 
good.” To be able to give “ G. H.” all the information 
that he desires, we should require a knowledge of the 
value of land, nature of the soil, railway facilities, amount 
of competition, and other looal circumstances, in every 
part of the kingdom. We confess that we have not the 
necessary acquaintance with these matters, and can, 
therefore, only reoommend “ G. H.” to make enquiries on 
his own behalf in regard to districts which may appsar to 
him as likely to suit his purpose. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 
Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plants to is 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
(towers,and, if possible, fruit, or any other eharaeteristia 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do notnasm 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist* flowers , suck as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means cf 
comparison at hand. 

, . Any oommunications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, wMch shtmld 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardskinq Illustrated, 
87, SouthampUm-street, Strand , W.C. 

Names of plants. — Diosma. — I, Phlebodium 
aureum; 2, Pteris argyrea; 8, Solauum Caps! cos (rum; 4, 

Selagtnella Mertensi.- A Beginner, Dundrum. — V, 

Nephrodium molle oorymbiferum; 2, Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient; 8, Acalypha tricolor; 4, Dendrobium nobile- 

Mrs. R. A. A., Mariemont.—Nerlne flexuosa.- Mrs. 

Reay.—l, 2, S, The specimens are insufficient for naming; 

send when in flower; 4, Llbonla fioribunda.- Nibs. —L 

Pteris cretica; 2, Veronica decussate; 3. 8ome kind of 
8 edum (specimen insufficient); 4, Nephrodium molle oorym¬ 
biferum.- M. T. A—Viburnum Opulus.- T. T. 

Jennings. — a, Clerodendron footidum ; b. Euphorbia 
Lathyris (Caper Spurge).— —J. H.—l, Lamium maou- 
latum (Spotted Dead Nettle); 2, Stachys laoata; 3, 

Cerastium tomentoaum.- Q. P. — We oannot name 

varieties of Coleus.- P. J. S. B —Crown Daisies (Chrys¬ 
anthemum ooronariumX-J. W. —1, Polypodium vul- 

gare semilaoerum ; 2, Probably Lastrea Filix-mas var 
parvissima (specimen very small and infertile); 3, Speci¬ 
men without spores, probably Poljstichum concavum ; 4, 

Itnpatiens glandulifera.- Henry Dobbie.— Nepeta Mm- 

sioi.- C. T. Pasmore.—We regret that you did not, 

before taking the trouble to label aad pack your Chrysan¬ 
themums so carefully, spare half-a-minute to glance at the 
notices that are each week placed as conspicuously as 
possible before our readers Had you done so, you would 
have seen that we do not name florists' flowers. Suoh 
things as Chrysanthemums, Roses, Ac., of whioh the 
varieties are almost endless, can be named only by one 

who has at hand the means of comparison.- James 

Slade.— If you read our notices above you will see that 
we distlnotly state that we do not name floiista’ flowers. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help «it 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Local varieties 
should be named by local growers, and are often known to 
them alone. We can undertake to name only four 
varieties at a time, and these only when the above direc¬ 
tions are observed. Unpaid parcels will not be received. 

We have received from several correspondents single 
specimens of fruits—and some of these are very imperfect 
—for naming. The differences between varieties of fruits 
are, in many oases, so trifling that it is most necessary 
that at least two specimens of each kind should be sent. 
Correspondents who, despite the notice we have given 
from lime to time, have sent us single fruits, and have not 
seen the names, will please understand that the speci¬ 
mens were insufficient to enable us to determine the 
nomenclature. 

Names Of fruit.— P. L Benson*— Mari* Louise.- 

D. C F.—l, Glou Morcaau; 2 and 8, Specimens insuffi¬ 
cient (see notioes to correspondentsX- Edward Both. — 

l, Marie Louise; 2, Imperfect specimen, stalk portion de¬ 
cayed ; 3, Doyencd du Comice ; 4, Cannot name from 

specimen.- Flos.— 1 and 2, Royal Russet; 3 and 4, See 

rules above.- North Perrott Manor.— Old Nonesuoh. 

- M. J. Cook.—2, Beauty of Wilts; 8, Gravenstein ; 4. 

Stirling Castle.- E. Jekyll.— Lane's Prince Albert.- 

D. C. F.— 8, Royal Somerset; 4, Tibbet’a Pearmaln.- 

R. E. Batten, Guernsey.— Some of the fruits much in- 
jured and absolutely unrecognisable. 1, Haoon’s Incom¬ 
parable ; 2, Apparently small fruits of Beurrt Superfln. 
- J. 8. C.—1, Apparently Wellington, but email speci¬ 
men ; 2. Golden Spire ; 8, Echlinvilfe; 4, Pott** Seedling. 
- B. M.— Apparently BeurrJ Diel; but imperfeot speci¬ 
men.- Mrs. Macalister. —Applee: 1, Loddington Seed 

ling; 2 and S, Golden Noble; 4, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 
Pears : 1. Ducheaae d’AngouKirae ; 8. Marie Louise ; 2, 
Apparently same, but epedmea is insufficient; 4, Yioar 
of Wlnkfleld._ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Henry Omuby .—'The authors of articles in Oa rs— it 
do not, as a matter of oourte, offer for sale the plants that 
they write about, and the writer of the notes that you 
refer to is not a plant dealer. Yon can get all the punts 
yoa mention through the usual trade sources. See adver¬ 
tisements. 


Catalogues received. — Beautiful Flowering 
Brambles, New and Rare Desirable Fruits. R. H. Vert* 

gone, Chad Valley Nurseries, Birmingham -- Rotes and 

Forest Trees, Conifers, Shrubs. Fruit Trees, Ac. W. 

Smith and Son, 18, Market-street, Aberdeen.-Nursery 

Stock and Roses. Ewing and Company, Sea View Nur¬ 
series, Havant, Hampshire. 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Window Gardening in Towns. 

Our illustration will, we think, be useful to 
many of our readers who wish to engage in 
window gardening, and want a hint how to 
decorate tastefully the walls of their houses. 
There is an absence of stiffness and formality 
about the arrangement here shown, and no iron 
framework or glaring pots interfere with the 
simple beauty of the dowers and foliage. The 
engraving speaks for itself, but the following 
note by Mr. John Hill, 35, High-street, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, the sender of the photograph 
from which it was prepared, will be read with 
interest: “ The creeper on the front is Veitch’s 
Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi), and has 
been planted about six years. Bding a self¬ 
supporter, it is well adapted for house decora¬ 
tion. The flowers I And most suitable for the 
boxes, are Geraniums—I use Wonderful, Nelly 
Thomas, Ceres, ‘I’ve got it,’&c., and Marguerites. 
The plant round the window is the common 
Virginian Creeper, which makes a graceful 


I Sprunt, Homer, and Safrano, are about the 
best for pot work. Marshal Niel might be I 
planted at one end and trained thinly over the 
roof. The floor of the house or staging may be 
lowered if necessary.—^B. C. R. 

PLANTING OUT AND LIFTING v. ! 
GROWING IN POTS. 

I Have come to regard the system of planting 1 
out, lifting, and potting such plants as are in- I 
I tended to flower soon afterwards as a mistake. 

I Doubtless, fairly good results are often obtained 
| by this method, with care, and particularly in 
I open country places, where the plants are so 
sturdy and vigorous as to be able to stand 
almost any amount of rough usage—and cer¬ 
tainly it saves a great deal of trouble, which is, 

I think, the most that can be said in its favour. 
In the case of Chrysanthemums, for instance, I 
have almost invariably found that the blooms 
of large-flowered kinds, when lifted and potted 
—unless, perhaps, this is not done until the 
flowers had actually commenced to expand—are 
more or less distorted or imperfect; while the 


open ground, and, though they give more trouble, 
and do not make such fine specimens, yet they 
are much more satisfactory, simply because 
they will “stand.’' Again, although Chrysan¬ 
themums undoubtedly grow much more strongly 
when planted out, I never heard of an exhibitor 
who attempted to obtain his blooms by this 
method. Solanums, again, which are often 
grown in this manner—what wretched objects 
they usually are within a month of the time 
when they are lifted ; nearly or quite all the 
foliage is gone, even if the berries remain. The 
best growers of Solanums keep the plants 
altogether in pots, feeding them liberally 
to maintain the vigour, and finishing them, if 
not growing them altogether, under glass. 
Solanums thus grown, and well-fruited, generally 
fetch from ten to fifteen shillings per dozen (in 
5-inch pots) in the market, while those that 
have been lifted from the open ground may le 
bought at four shillings or less for the same 
number. The Bouvardia is another plant often 
grown in the method referred to; but 1 have never 
seen any really good plants produced in this way. 



ringe for the flowers used in the front of the 
boxes, the freshness of the foliage showing up 
well the beauty of the flowers used for the 
border. These are Ivy Geranium, Lobelia, 
Harrison’s Musk, and Double Nasturtium. In 
the autumn, the lovely tints of the creepers are 
much admired by the many visitors, English 
and American, who come here to see the house 
in which Shakespeare was born, and the grand 
old church, in the chancel of which he was 
buried. The creeper is planted in the box (10 
inches deep and wide) around the window. I 
find it necessary to put fresh soil in the boxes 
every spring, to ensure a good supply of bloom 
through the summer.” 

lS515.—Reconstructing greenhouse. 
—I should not advise the planting out of 
Roses as proposed in a house of the size men¬ 
tioned, unless, of course, the whole of the struc¬ 
ture could be devoted to them. To take one 
reason only—such Roses would naturally be 
required to flower in the winter and spring, 
and would, consequently, need to be rested and 
matured during the summer, which would 
necessitate throwing the house open to such an 
extent as to render it useless for any other 
subjects ; whereas, it is usually advisable to 
utilise a single structure for the growth of 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Gloxinias, or the like, 
during the summer months. It would be much 
better to grow the Roses in pots, which could 
be removed to the open air after the flowering 
was past, and so make room for other things. 
Most of the best market-growers keep their 
Roses altogether in poty: Niphetos, Isabella 
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Window and 
House Garden¬ 
ing. From a 
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ty Mr. John Hill 
Stratford-on- 
Avon. 


Pompons, which certainly resist the process 
best, lose so much of their foliage, that within 
a week or so of the operation they are 
but miserable wrecks of their former selves. 
When the plants are required only to furnish cut 
bloom, it does not so much matter, and any 
I quantity may be roughly potted, or even laid 
in by the heels under the shelter of a glass-roof, 
and will flower almost (but not quite) as well as 
! if they had been left undisturbed. But it is 
when they are required to present a good 
appearance as pot plants, and especially when 
exposed in windows, on balconies, or placed in 
1 sitting-rooms, that the defects of lifted plants 
become most painfully apparent. They look 
very well for a day or two, particularly if they 
have been carefully watered, shaded, &c. ; but 
after that their beauty is departed. My own 
experience in this way has been recently 
strongly confirmed by that of a large grower 
of Chrysanthemums for the London market, 
who has the reputation of bringing in the best 
1 Pompones (in 5-inch pots) that are to be Been in 
j Covent-garden. He had so many complaints of 
I the plants going off rapidly after being sold that 
I he now grows the whole in pots, plunged in the 


Like other things, they lose their foliage to a 
great extent, in consequence of the check sustained 
By the roots, aud I am sure that they bloom 
neither so finely nor so continuously as plants 
grown in pots throughout. At any rate, taken 
as single specimens, no Bouvardias that have 
been planted out and lifted can compare with 
even fairly well-grown pot plants, and as 
Bouvardias are eminently suitable for culture 
in pots, there can be no reason why this 
method should not be generally pursued. Of all 
the subjects usually grown in the planting-out 
way, Salvias appear to withstand the check 
i of lifting best, and if the roots are cut round 
once or twice some time before lifting, large 
examples may be successfully potted, with good 
subsequent results. It may seem strange that 
plants grown in light, porous soil should suffer 
less by being lifted and potted than those taken 
from a heavier medium, but my experience indi¬ 
cates that this is undoubtedly the case. For 
the future, I shall grow everything of the above 
description in pots throughout; this plan may 
give a little more trouble, but, in the result, the 
plants are worth at least twice as much as 
those grown by the other method. B. C. R. 
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THB DOMING W11T8 WORK. 


Extracts from garden diary, from November 13fA 
to November 20th. * 

Pruned Gooseberry end Currant bushes; shell syringe 
by-end-bye with e mixture of lime end soot, to preserve 
the buds from the birds; the mixture will, in other re¬ 
spects, heve e benefloiel tendency; we elweys raise our 
own bushes, selecting the cuttings now, meking them 
when convenient, end leying them in till they cen be 
planted—planting is never long delayed. Commenced 
pruning Pears on wells, renewing the ties et the seme 
time. Raked leaves in perk for making hot-beds for 
foreing Asparagus, Ac.; these, mixed with stable manure 
to the extent of one-half, make excellent hot-beds et this 
season for forcing Rhubarb, 8eakale, Asparagus, &o. 
Moved shrubs into forcing-house, among these being 
Lilacs, Rhododendrons, Deutsias, Azaleas, Staphylea 
oolohica. fto., also a few Tea Roses, bulbs, Ac. ; this house 
will be in active work now, bringing things on for con¬ 
servatory and for the production of cut flowers. Re¬ 
arranged the conservatory ; this is done weekly now. All 
plants getting shabby are removed ; soft-wooded plants, 
exoept a plant or two of each sort for stock, are thrown 
away; this refers more especially to Buoh things as Salvias, 
Justicias, Ac., which are easily grown to a flowering size 
in one season. In watering, only the actual neoeesitiee of 
the plants are met now ; but the atmosphere of the house 
is maintained in a genial condition ; a firm hand is kept 
upon the Are, as we want the Chrysanthemums to last as 
long as possible; at present the temperature will not be 
allowed to exoeed 50 degs. Sponged plants in store. 
Shook out and repotted Gloxinias for blooming in 
January; we find these useful winter-flowering plants. 
Galadiumi are placed under stage to ripen ; but will not 
be allowed to get quite dry ; if too much dried they die. 
Oypripediutns are now nicely in bloom, and Begonias and 
Eranthemums are showy ; Epipbyllums also are bright. 

Shifted on Tomatoes intended to fruit in pots early in 
the spring ; I like cuttings best for this work ; it is better 
to press on the growth a bit now, and, when the oold 
weather comes, the plants may rest a bit, and have less 
water, and then, with the increased light of the lengthen¬ 
ing days after Christmas, the blossoms and fruit will oome 
freely. Pruned and trained Tea Roses on roof of plant- 
house. Plunged a few pots of Roees in bed of leaves in 
pit to start the buds gently; these plants have been 
specially prepared for forcing ; the gentle warmth of the 
leaves sets the roots in motion, and the buds soon yield to 
it, and a little fire-heat added by-and-bye will bring out 
the blossoms when required. Prepared sites for planting 
Apple-trees by thoroughly trenching and intermixing a 
spaoe of 6 feet in diameter, adding a couple of barrowfuls 
of new soil to plant in. Potted up a few more roots of 
Tarragon, Mint, and Balm for forcing by-and-bye. 
Trenched vacant land, leaving the surface rough till 
spring, when it will be top-dressed and cultivated with the 
fork. Opened out the Brussels Sprouts by the removal of 
a few of tnelr bottom leaves. Late Cauliflowers are very 
fine this autumn. Moved Cinerarias from oold pit to 
house, where fire oan be used where necessary. 


Greenhouse. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias. —There are few 
plants that oontinue so long in flower as this 
■notion of Begonias, for, as long as they make 
growth, they will produce bloom. With a little 
neat they will keep on flowering for some time 
longer; yet the plants do not look so well as 
earner in the season, on account of their stems 
getting more or less straggling. Where they are 
subjected to ordinary greenhouse treatment 
they will now be inclined to go to rest; less 
water should be given them, and the soil should 
be allowed to gradually become dry ; this will 
cause the tops to die down, after which the 
bulbs may either remain in the pots, placed 
anywhere out of the reach of frost, or be snaken 
out of the soil and stowed away for the winter. 
There is no necessity to place them in sand, or 
other loose material, with a view to prevent 
their shrivelling, except in the case of any that 
are very small, as, when they have attained 
considerable Bize, they naturally contain enough 
moisture to keep them firm and plutn]j>. In 
faot, conditions similar to those requisite to 
keep Potatoes sound and fit for use are all that 
the tubers of these Begonias need. The absence 
of all difficulty in keeping the roots through the 
winter is hot the least of the properties that 
commend them to those whose experience in the 
cultivation of pot plants fa limited. Another 
advantage that they possess is an almost 
absolute freedom from the attacks of insects. 

Chrysanthemums —Early, as well as late- 
flowering, varieties of Chrysanthemum have ap¬ 
peared in such numbers during recent years, 
that the season of their blooming has been much 
extended—so much so, that by growing a 
■election of the early and mid-season kinds, 
with the varieties that do not come in until near 
the end of the o’.d, or beginning of the new 


* The " Extracts ” published this year in G arc route are 
Compiled from a diary kept in a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make such allow* 


anoee of time as are rendered neoeesary by the distanoe 
of their localities from this oounty. Speaking generally, 
there is a dlfferenoe of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south coast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the Midlands end the ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published in forum yearn re fe rred 
more dlpeotally to the home oonntlee. 
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year, a constant succession of flowers may be 
had for six months. Whether this is desirable 
or not is best left to individual taste, but, 
however great the merits of any particular 
plant may be, it is not, in onr opinion, de¬ 
sirable to cultivate it in such numbers 
as to prevent ns from enjoying that change 
which is so pleasing. The season when the 
plants are in flower is the best for deciding 
what varieties to cultivate. One of the most 
useful of the early-blooming sorts is the white 
Madame Desgrange, which begins to open its 
flowers in September, which month most people 
consider early enough for Chrysanthemums. 
The Japanese varieties, so justly esteemed for 
the elegance of their appearance, and. the 
absence of the formality present in the ordinary 
incurved sorts, have been much increased in 
numbers of late, and there is so much difference 
in the time of their flowering that they can now 
be had in bloom over a lengthened period. 
Amateurs who have only limited space under 
glass are often inclined to overcrowd their 
plants, so that all are more or less injured, and, 
m the case of Chrysanthemums, it frequently 
causes the foliage to suffer. This is especially 
injurious to the varieties that bloom latest, as 
if any considerable portion of the leaves lose their 
vitality while the flower-buds are only partially 
developed they will suffer. Mildew, which at¬ 
tacks the leaves, is usually most prevalent when 
the weather is wet, and the plants are crowded to¬ 
gether. A look-out should be kept for the 
parasite, and the foliage should be dusted with 
flowers of sulphur as soon as its presence is 
detected. When the air is much charged with 
moisture for several days in succession, a little 
heat should be used twice a week or so, lighting 
the fire early in the day, and allowing it to go 
out before night; at the same time, air should 
be freely admitted. Manure-water ought still 
to be given to the plants that will not be in 
bloom before the latter part of the ensuing 
month. 

Salvias. —There are no flowers that produce 
a better effect at this time of the year than the 
autumn - blooming varieties of Salvia; the 
scarlet and blue sorts especially associate well with 
Chrysanthemums, affording colour not found in 
these. The later-flowering varieties, of which 
S. geanerae flora is one of the best, should be 
well attended to. Salvias are among the 
freest-growing of all plants, and if the soil is 
crowded with roots, manure-water ought to be 
given every week. It may be well again to 
point ont that the nse of stimulants during the 
dull time of the year, when even the freest- 
growing plants are making mueh less progress 
than in summer, should be sparing; they should 
be given neither so strong nor m snch quan¬ 
tity as when the plants are in full growth in 
summer. 

Veronicas. —Plants of these that were taken 
np from the open ground and potted some time 
since, will now be fully established ; those that 
are in bloom are deserving of a prominent posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse, where their bluish- 
purple flowers will contrast well with other 
things of more decided hue. V. salicifolia and 
V. Andersonii are still among the beat 
varieties, giving a succession of flowers for 
months wnen the plants are strong enough to 
keep on growing. Cuttings of these Veronicas 
may now be put in ; it is well to get the stock 
of such things as are required for another year 
rooted in good time, and where there is 
not the convenience of a warm house 
pit in which to propagate them, they can 
be rooted in a greenhouse, but under such 
conditions the striking process is much slower. 
Cuttings put in now, inserted three or four 
together, in 5-inch or fl inch pots, in sand, kept 
moist and covered with a bell-glass, will be well 
rooted before spring. So managed, it will be 
found much better than deferring their propa¬ 
gation until that time, as then the old plants 
can be discarded as soon as they have done 
blooming, thus giving room for other things. 

Perpetual- flowering Carnations. —A mong 
the numbers of new varieties of Carnations that 
are now brought out under the name of per¬ 
petual-flowering, there are a good many that 
nave no claim to be classed as such, as they are 
nothing more than spring or summer bloomers, 
and it is well to caution amateurs, who want 
to have these flowers in winter, to see that 
the varieties they grow are really continuous 
in their habit of blooming. These Carnations 


naturally open their flowers muoh more freely, 
and in greater numbers when they can be accom¬ 
modated with a temperature a few degrees higher 
than that of an ordinary greenhouse ; yet, if the 
plants are strong and vigorous, and if they have 
been so managed that the bloom-stems and bade 
are sufficiently advanced in the autumn before 
the solar heat is diminished, the flowers will 
open in a greenhouse. Carnations are much 
more sparing in the roots they form than most 
plants, and they are comparatively impatient of 
any excess of moisture in the soil; consequently, 
those who have not before grown them must be 
careful in the use of the water-pot, moistening 
the soil fairly when water is given, but allowing 
it to get somewhat dry before any is applied. 
The old Clove Carnation will flower well in pots 
grown under glass, and will bear a moderate 
amount of forcing, but there must be no attempt 
to get it in too early, or the bads will be likely 
to go blind. 

Aoapanthus. —Where there is a scarcity of 
room, these plants may be plaoed for a time in 
any dark corner in the greenhouse, or even 
under the stage, provided care is taken that 
they do not get too much of the water that 
runs from the pots above ; to avoid this, they 
may be laid on their sideB, as no more moisture 
is needed than Is requisite to keep the leaves 
from flagging. It is, however, necessary to say 
that where these, or any other plants of a like 
nature, are so treated, they must he located 
where only a low temperature is kept up, for, 
if in a house where enough warmth is present 
to excite any growth, the plants would snffer 
severely if the soil was in a dryish state. 

Neriums. —Under cool greenhouse treatment, 
these plants usually do not flower until the 
spring is far advanced, remaining quite dormant 
until there is enough suu heat to move them 
into growth. Where the summer treatment 
has been right, the flower-spikes, thickly 
studded with buds, will be prominent at the 
extremities of the shoots. There is often a dis¬ 
position in the plants to cast their buds during 
the winter, which it is necessary to guara 
against. Neriums are naturally water-loving 
plants, and, though able to hear dryness of the 
soil for a time without permanent injury, they 
often cast their buds when the roots are insuffi¬ 
ciently supplied with water. As already said, 
little progress in the development of the flowers 
will he made for some time, hut it is still 
necessary to see that the soil is kept in a some¬ 
what moist state. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Planting dbciduous shrubs. —This is the 
best season for transplanting all summer-leafing 
shrubs. All the conditions for successful work 
are now present. The wood of the plants is 
well ripened and the leaves are falling, and, the 
earth being warm from the summer’s sunshine, 
the roots will speedily attach themselves to the 
soil again, and all damages will be quickly re¬ 
paired. Family groups are frequently very 
interesting in suitable situations; thus, irregular 
patches of Spiraeas, Magnolias, Ribes, Viburnum, 
Weigela, Syrlnga (Lilac), Willows, Philadelphus 
(Mock Orange), &c , will be an agreeable change 
instead of the usual mixture. Standard trees, 
such as Thorns, Laburnums, and double-blos¬ 
somed Cherries are more effective plaoed singly, 
with a groundwork of lower plants beneath, to 
show them off. The following is a list of 
deciduous shrubs well adapted for present 
planting—thoM which may be planted in town 
gardens with success are marked with an 
asterisk: 'Mountain Ash, 'Acacias (inermis 
and others), 'Kerrya japonica, 'Cydonia 
japonica, 'Deuteia glabra, 'Elder (scarlet- 
berried and the golden-leaved), 'Guelder Rose, 
'Lilacs, 'Forsytnia, 'Laburnum, 'Mfzereum, 
* Ribes, of sorts, 'Spiraeas, various, Venetian 
Sumach, * Weigela, of sorts, Philadelphus, 
various, 'Thorns, Pavlas, 'Ailantus glandu- 
losa, 'Acers, 'Maples (the Japanese are very 
pretty in foliage, and are proving themselves 
quite hardy in the midlands, and, probably, in 
all other parts o! England), 'Flowering Almonds, 
and 'Peaches, 'Aralias, Brooms, Calyc&nthui 
(American Allspice), 'C&talpa, 'Cherry (Ceras- 
sus), Judas Tree (Cercis), Chimonanthus (re¬ 
quires shelter), Euonymus, various (ornamental 
when iu fruit in winter), Gynmocladus cana¬ 
densis, Halesia tetraptera (Snowdrop tree), 
Lfquidambar, 'Hydrangea (paniculata grandi- 
flora and others), 'Hypericums, 'Hoiney- 
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suckles, Leycesterla formosa, * Japan Privet, 
Magnolia, various, inoludingLeim6 and glauoa, 
•Prunes spinosa (fl. pl.), *P. triloba (the last 
named forces well), *Staphylea oolchioa, ex* 
oellent for early forcing. 

Manuring flower beds.— In many instances 
manure is as necessary for flowers as for vegeta¬ 
bles—for Violets. Pansies, Verbenas, Stocks, 
Asters, Zinnias, Fuchsias, and Lobelias. To be 
effective, beds intended for carpet or leaf bedding 
should be made rich. Cannes, Castor Oils, ana 
other large-leaved plants should have rich soil; 
but Pelargoniums, especially the free-growing 
scarlet section, should not have muoh manure, 
or the plants will run too much te leaf. The 
tricolors, however, of the Mrs. Pollard section, 
should be well cared for, as they will not make 
much growth in poor land ; when the beds re¬ 
ceive their winter dressing, it is as well to bear 
this in mind. In point of fact, a new plan 
should be made of the flower-beds every autumn, 
shewing what each bed is to be planted with, 
and then, not only can the bed be prepared for 
the plants, but the requisite number of plants 
can be noted down in the stock book as a guide 
to the propagation in spring. 

Beds of Squills (Scilla aibirica).— These 
are exceedingly pretty in spring. They look 
well where there is a clear spot on the rockery, 
breaking out into an irregular patch. They 
should be planted now, 3 inches or 4 inches 
apart, and covered 2 inches deep. This kind 
forces well, and is cheap. 

Fruit Garden. 

The Mulberry.— -This is a very refreshing 
fruit; it ripens at a time when the Straw¬ 
berries and the bulk of the bush fruits are over, 
and should be much more planted than it is. 
Perhaps one reason why it is neglected is that 
it is a long time before it begins to bear. Toe 
only way to make it bear early in its life is to 
out off large branches from an old tree, plant 
them as cuttings in a moist, shady border, and 
induce them to form roots, by keeping them 
moist the following spring after planting. 
Branches as thick as a man’s wrist may be sawn 
off old trees now and planted, 8 inches deep, in 
a shady border; press the soil firmly around 
them with the foot, and mulch with manure. 
Most, if not all, of them will root, and such 
trees will begin to bear as soon as they become 
well established. 

The vinery, where ripe Grapes are hanging, 
will require careful management. Maintain a 
small amount of artificial heat, just to keep the 
atmosphere dry. In damp weather very little 
ventilation will be required. All decaying 
berries should be cut out the moment they are 
seen. If plants must be kept in the house, do 
the watering with great care, so that not a spot 
is thrown about carelessly ; but where the 
vinery must be a plant house in winter, the 
Grapes should be cut and bottled, as a dry room 
may surely be found for them somewhere. If 
there is a Grape-rack to piece the bottles in, so 
that the Grapes hang clear, it may be placed in 
any spare room from which frost can be kept. 

Planting Morello Cherries. —The Morello 
Cherry seldom fails to bear, and succeeds well 
on a north aspect. It is distinct from all other 
Cherries in its growth and fruit. It bears freely 
on the young shoots, and in training they may 
be laid-in their full length. The Morello 
Cherry is usually, in its pruning and training, 
managed on the same lines as the Peach, and at 
the autumn or winter pruning the wood should 
be well thinned out. The young shoots should 
not be trained nearer to each other than 4 
inches. If this rule were observed, there 
would not lie so much naked useless wood in the 
trees. The Morello Cherry succeeds well as a 
standard or pyramid on the Mahaleb stock. 

The fruit-room should be carefully managed 
now; autumn Pears seem to be coming on faster 
than usual, and it is only by keeping the room 
oool, dry, and dark that the best can be made 
of each kind. All decaying fruits should be 
removed at once. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Forcing vegetables.— It is a mistake to 
have the Mushroom house too small, as many 
things besides Mushrooms may be grown hi it. 
Rhubarb and Seakale may be brought on in 
succession, as required. Endive can be moved 
on in batches to blanch. Chioory and Dande¬ 
lion roots will force freely into growth in the 
dark, genial atmosphere, and be useful bjr-and- 
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by as salads. Many flowering plants, such as 
Lily of the Valley, Spiraeas, Lilacs, Ac., maybe 
started with advantage in the steady, genial 
warmth of the Mushroom-house, moving them 
out when some progress has been made. The 
temperature should not exceed 60 degs., and, 
unless there are evaporating-pans on the pipes, 
the floor should be sprinkled three times a-aay, 
to keep the atmosphere in a moist, genial con¬ 
dition. All forcing needs this attention. 

Seakale forcing. —If the roots are forced 
in the Mushroom-house, or in any other warm, 
dark structure, they should be lifted in quan¬ 
tity as soon as the leaves are off, and be laid 
in ready for foroing, as required, according to 
the demand. In preparing the plants for forc¬ 
ing all the small roots projecting from the 
straight main root, or stem, should be cut off, 
and all the best pieces, 4 inches or so in length, 
be laid in sand for planting out in spring to pro¬ 
duce crowns for forcing next year. Lifting the 
bulk of the stock of roots now, or shortly, has 
a ripening tendency, and they can, if covered 
with litter, be moved into the forcing-house, no 
matter what the weather may be at any time. 
Those who are anxious to keep up a stock of 
forced Asparagus must take up a good stock of 
roots before frost is expected, pack them dose 
together, and shelter with dry litter. 

General work. —All roots should be in store. 
Protecting materials should be at hand, in case 
sudden frost should come, to cover Lettuces and 
Cauliflowers; but, in order to be safe, a good 
stock of both these indispensable things should 
be planted under glass. Asparagus beds should 
be top-dressed with rich manure. Pot up a 
stock of herbs, such as Mint, Tarragon, Borage, 
Balm, Chervil, &c., that are likely to be required 
in a green state. Turn over the manure heap, 
and add to it everything likely to be useful. 

E. Hobday. 


ROSES. 

18511. — Roses for Guildford. — “ A 
Beginner” does not say what height his wire 
fence is; if 10 feet high, he must put in only climb¬ 
ing varieties, but if 3 feet to 6 feet the under¬ 
mentioned, on the dwarf Brier, will give satis¬ 
faction. . Out of a dozen, I should put m at least 
three plants of Gloire de Dijon, and two Ches- 
hunt Hybrid (cherry-carmine), and select the 
remainder from the following : Charles Lefeb- 
vre (purple-red—a beautiful Rose), Duke of 
Edinburgh (vermilion), Aim4e Vibert (white 
Noisette), Celine Foresuer (yellow ditto), Climb¬ 
ing Victor Verdier (cherry-red), Climbing 
Captain Christy (a shaded flesh-pink), ana 
Climbing Noisette W. A. Richardson (buff- 
orange colour).—J. R., Catford . 

Liquid ammonia for slugs.— Having 
seen many paragraphs singing the praises of 
liquid ammonia as a destroying agent for slugs, 
I should be glad to hear what readers who have 
found it useful can say to the following : I have 
been much troubled by slugs eating young 
Cabbages; I carefully watered the ground 
at dusk with a fairly strong solution of liquid 
ammonia on three consecutive evenings, with 
the result that the slugs still eat my Cabbages, 
and those on which the ammonia falls, when 
above ground, merely turn white, and in a 
minute march off, leaving a white, slimy skin 
behind them ; they were apparently unharmed, 
continuing their ravages as before.— Cabbage. 

The English sparrow in America.— 

These little murdering monsters are becoming 
so numerous, that they are a public nuisance of 
no ordinary kind. They kill, fight, chase, and 
drive away from their accustomed haunts all 
our national birds. Beyond a fly-catcher or 
two. and the blue jay, I have not seen a single 
bird of any kind about my premises, or in my 
immediate neighbourhood, for weeks. I notice 
that in some places people have taken measures 
to destroy the sparrows. This is one way of 
reducing them—preventing their multiplying. 
To stamp them out is a matter to be seen to, 
but they are hard to get rid of. A general 
bounty would do much good.—W. H., in 
Country Gentleman . 

18605.—Making paint.— Considering the facilities 
for obtaining cheap paint, might I suggest an answer to 
this query by referring 44 Constant Reader ** to some of the 
paint companies advertising in Gardbnkq, as I am quite 
assured that any paint he might make would cost him 
twloe the sum for which he could buy a good article.— 
Ltich. 


FRUIT. 

OUTDOOR GRAPES. 

Referring to Mrs. Reid’s communication, and 
your editorial note at page 443, respecting 
outdoor Grapes, I wish to say that, having 
resided for twenty years in the county in 
which the Grapes referred to were ripened, 
I have, on several occasions, tatted the 
common Sweetwater Grape ripened in the open- 
air, and found it equal in flavour to any Grapes 
that I have grown in properly-constructed 
vineries. The Muscadine I have also tasted 
very little inferior to the best blaok Hamburghs 
grown under glass, and quite equal to inferior 
samples of that Grape. But successful examples 
of Grape culture out-of-doors, although not so 
numerous as they might be in this and other 
southern counties, are not altogether uncommon. 
Some few farmers and others devote a little 
attention to outdoor vines, and when they do I 
find that a complete failure is an exception. 
Some seasons are not favourable, and then the 
results are not satisfactory ; bat, looking back 
over a good number of years, I can call to mind 
but few total failures when the vines have been 
fairly treated. I find it is the neglected vines 
that fail most frequently, and I dare say that 
the vines are not fairly treated in one case out 
of ten. Who will say that Grapes cannot be 
ripened on open walls in the southern counties ? 
The fact of tne matter is, that the Grapes sent 
to the Editor from Bridport, prove that it can 
be done, and as the sender of the fruit referred 
to says, “ under ordinary management,no 
further evidence is required to show that it is 
only a question of giving the vines proper at¬ 
tention. As regards the 
Cultural details, there is no better time in 
the whole year to make a beginning than the 
present. The first thing to be done is to select 
a suitable position, and a wall with a south aspect 
is indispensable. It is not necessary that it be 
a garden wall—the south side of the dwelling- 
house, or building of any kind, answers the 
same purpose. As regards the roots, such 
hardy sorts of Grapes as the Royal Muscadine, 
and Stillward’s Sweetwater, are not very parti¬ 
cular as to the character of the soil, if it is not 
too heavy, but they like plenty of root-space, 
and then if the soil is fairly good they 
will grow as well under paved yards as any¬ 
where else. But if the roots are restricted to a 
narrow space, they require the best description 
of soil. In such cases they should have a depth 
of 2 feet of good soil, and a space from 6 feet to 
8 feet wide, and then, with an annual surface- 
dressing of good manure, they may be kept in 
vigorous health. The most satisfactory lot of 
outdoor Vines that I am acquainted with—they 
cover the south front of a good-sized farm¬ 
house—have their roots growing in a large space 
of ground, which isdevnted to th* growth of vege¬ 
tables; and their healthy and fruitful condi¬ 
tion shows that the digging of the groand which 
is necessary for the vegetable crops in no way 
interferes with them. All who contemplate 
planting outdoor Vines next spring should now 
prepare the place for the roots, and if soil has 
to be provided, and good loam is not to be had, 
they need not hesitate to nse good garden earth. 
Any soil that will grow good Onions or Peas 
will grow good outdoor Grapes, if it can be pro¬ 
vided in sufficient quantity. The Vines may be 
put in at any time during the winter in open 
weather, but the planting should not be delayed 
after the 1st of March. If the plants are secured 
at once they may be cut down to within 2 feet 
of the pot, when they will be ready for planting 
at any time. If the plants are in pots, all the 
soil should be shaken away from the roots before 
they are planted, and the roots spread out 
over os wide a space as possible, and be buried 
about 4 inches deep. 

Training and pruning. —There can be no 
doubt that the spur system of pruning is the 
best on acoount of itB simplicity, and there is no 
better plan than to select two shoots from* each 
plant, and train them in a horizontal direction, 
about 18 inches from the ground, right and left of 
the plant. These shoots will furnish others, 
which can be trained in a vertical direction, so 
as to ultimately cover the whole wall space, 
but these shoots should be quite 30 inches 
apart or the young growth will be crowded. 
Tne horizontal shoots muBt be shortened back 
every year according to their strength. In a 
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general way, if the upright rods are increased 
at the rate of two a year on each side, it is as 
much as can be expected. Twelve vertical rods 
would be a reasonable number for one set of 
roots to sustain, so that if there is a large space 
it w(U be as well to plant two or more Vines. 

Tub summer management consists of thin¬ 
ning out the young shoots as soon as they have 
grown 3 inches long. The first time they 
are gone over, two of the strongest shoots 
should be left on each spur, and a fort¬ 
night afterwards one of these should be 
removed, leaving the one which promises to 
give the largest bunch, and at the same time 
securely fixing it to the wall. Tne leading 
shoots must be left all the time there is space to 
fill up, and be allowed to increase in length at 
the rate of 3 feet a year. As soon as the bunches 
are in flower, the shoots which are bearing 
them should have the tops taken cff, leaving two 
leaves above the bunch ; about twice after this, 
during the summer, the vines should be gone 
over, and any fresh growth that they may have 
made must be cut away. Neglect of this will 
render all other attentions useless—for if the 
sun cannot reach the wall in its full force, the 
Grapes will not ripen, and reach it it certainly 
cannot if the face of the wall is qhaded with a 
lot of useless branches that are not wanted. 
The winter-pruning is a very simple affair. As 
soon as the leaves have fallen, all the shoots 
left during the summer should be cut back, 
leaving two buds only at the base of each shoot. 
This is what is known as forming a spur, and, in 
all subsequent years, the winter-pruning must 
be conducted on the same lines. 

J. C. C., Somerset. 

The climate of England varies in the 
different districts more than that of any other 
country. The greater part of the population 
live in places by no means so happily situated 
CM the di trict from which “ J. G. C.' writes — 
{he Yale of Taunlon t where , no doubt , good Grapes 
may, with care , be grown. It is the unqualified 
recommendation of such experiments as outdoor 
Grape growing that does harm t when it is fol¬ 
lowed by those who live in districts where there is 
not the slightest chance of ripening Grapes in the 
open air .— Ed. 


RIPE GRAPES IN WINTER. 

Dubing summer, and bo long as Grapes are 
growing and the weather is moderately dry, no 
oneis troubled much with decaying berries ; but 
as soon as the short, damp days of late autumn 
set in, decay begins, and very often what were 
finely-furnished bunches in September are mere 
skeletons by December. This arises from various 
causes, the most important of which are attempt¬ 
ing to grow summer Grapes at mid-winter, not 
thuming the bunches sufficiently, having the 
roofs of the houses in such bad repair that rain 
has r^ady access \o the interior, and, finally, 
de^clency of heat to expel damp. At one time 
we tried to supply Black Hamburghs at Christ- 
• mas aud the new year; this might be accom¬ 
plished in good houses, but ours were not good, 
and th? berries decayed so much io autumn that 
we have substituted Black Alicante, Lady 
Downes, Groa Col man, and others for the 
Hamburghs, and now we hardly lose a berry. 
Tfie 4-licante, especially, is a capital Grape to 
reji^t decay. It will bear a more humid atmos¬ 
phere in antumn and winter than any Grape 
with which I am acquainted. Others, however, 
a^re not so hardy, and the way in which they 
decay is exceedingly annoying. It is only with 
the aid of the very best appliances that any 
attempt should be made to grow summer Grapes 
for winter use, and, considering the numerous 
fine sorts which we have at command for winter, 
t is generally a mistake not to take advantage 
of them and have each in its proper season. At 
thuming time we are all rather liable to allow 
too many berries to remain on the bunches. 
Fear is often entertained that they will not 
swell up sufficiently to make the bunches com¬ 
plete, but it more frequently happens that they 
8we}l too mnch, and the result is that they are 
so crowded in autumn, that, if a drop of water 
falls on the top of a bunch, it never reaches the 
other end, but lodges amongst the berries and 
causes decay. It Is also impossible that air can 
circulate amongst the berries, and this is sure to 
induce decay, as moisture will lodge in the 
centre of the bunches during damp weather, and 
the dry air which would prevent this has no i 
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chance of gaining access to the inside of the 
crowded clusters to accomplish its work. This 
inefficient thinning is a fertile source of decay at 
this season. Each berry should stand clear of 
its neighbour in the case of all late-keeping 
Grapes, especially those grown in badly-con¬ 
structed houses. As to preventives for imme¬ 
diate appliance—dead and decaying leaves will 
foster damp as much as anything ; these, there¬ 
fore, should be picked up daily at this time. 
We do not always stop until they fall off before 
removing them; all which are partially decayed 
on the Vines are frequently removed. This 
allows air to circulate freely, and, if dry, it is 
very beneficial to the Grapes. Ajb few plants as 
possible should be kept in vineries at this season, 
and when any which are there are watered, it 
should be done with much care, in order to 
maintain the aridity of the atmosphere as much 
as possible. Grapes will keep a great deal 
better on Vines which are only partially wet at 
the root than on those which are in a state of 
saturation, and although the Vines should not 
be kept “ dust-dry ” at the root, they ought to 
be kept on the dry side. When the roots are 
iuside this is easily done, but when they are 
outside, in the open border, they must bo pro¬ 
tected by shutters or spare frame lights. As to 
the decayed berries, they do much harm, os one 
soon affects its neighbour, and a single rotten 
berry in a bunch to day will often produce half- 
a-dozen or more in a day or two, if not removed 
in time. For this reason we have great faith In 
looking over the bunches daily, especially in 
wet weather. C. 


Fruit trees for north walls.—Inex¬ 
perienced people are sometimes perplexed to 
know what to plant against walls having a 
north aspect, ana hesitate to plant fruit trees, 
fearing that the fruit would not get ripe ; bat if 
they make a proper selection of suitable kinds, 
they need have no fear as to getting very fair 
results. There are not many sorts of Apples 
that do well on north walls ; but Lord Sumeld 
may be safely planted. With us, grown on 
north walls, it bears regularly every year, but 
the fruit is not quite so large as that produced 
by trees grown in a warmer aspect, nor do the 
trees make quite so much wood. Still, I am 
quite satisfied with their behaviour. Of Plums, 
Victoria does very well, bearing pretty regu¬ 
larly ; Jefferson’s, Orleans, and Golden Drop 
also do fairly well, but the fruit is always later 
in ripening than when the same sorts are grown 
in warmer aspects. In many cases, as it is in 
ours, this is an advantage, as those on north 
walls come in for use when the others are all 
over. The Morello Cherry is known to thrive 
well on north walls—indeed, it produces much 
larger fruit in north aspects than in any other. 
Rea Currants, when neatly trained to the wall, 
also produce good and regular crops of fruit. 
So that, whether the walls be high or low, there 
is a sufficient number of subjects to profitably 
occupy them.—J. C. C. 


Cost of heating by gas —Now that 
firing-np time has arrived, it may be useful 
to those who intend heating with gas, to have 
some idea of the probable cost. I, last season, 
heated a small house of 6 feet square with hot 
water, heat being generated by a jet of gas 
burning inside a small copper saddle boiler. 
The oost was about £1 16s. for eight and a- 
half months’ heating, the price of gas in the 
looality being 3s. per 1,000 feet. My principal 
objection to gas as a means of heating, apart 
from its cost, is its liability to be blown out by 
high winds. I was a good deal troubled by 
this last season, and, unfortunately, am likely 
to be equally annoyed in the coming winter, as 
I have not yet discovered any cure for the evil. 
A correspondent, who wrote on this subject last 
winter, Stated that he had invented an appa¬ 
ratus which not only prevented the gas from 
being blown out, but turned adversity into 
blessing by making it bum brighter the harder 
the wind blew. Will he not have pity on his 
less ingenious brethren, and enlighten them as 
to the mauner in which he achieved this most de¬ 
sirable result ? Let him remember that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, and, when in the 
midst of the fierce south-westers, which we may 
expeot, we find our gas fires, thanks to his in¬ 
vention, burning brightly, he may count with 
certainty on, amongst others, the horticultural 
blessing of— Stalled Ox 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

VARIEGATED FERNS. 

These form only a comparatively small group, 
which, even including the variegated Selagi- 
nellas, barely nnmber one and a half-dozen 
species; of these, too, several can scarcely be 
reckoned as permanently possessing a variegated 
character, such, for instance, as'the Anemi- 
dictyon Phyllitidis tessellatum and Dictyo- 
gramma japonica variegata, in which the 
variegation is only noticeable during a short 
time after the fronds are freshly developed, and 
whioh, when perfectly mature, exhibit hardly’ 
any trace of it whatever. Then, again, there 
are a few which may be termed accidentally 
variegated, in which stray fronds, or parts only 
of them, partake of the variegated character, 
such as one sometimes notices in Bolantium 
Culcita, Lomaria ciliata and gibba, Nophrolepia 
davallioides, furcans, Ac. All Ferns whose 
variegated character is constant well deserve 
special attention, being attraotive at all times 
of the year, but particularly so now. Although 
not numerous, variegated Ferns must, for the 
sake of simplifying their culture, he divided 
into two sections—those requiring stove-heat 
and those which even during the winter months 
are perfectly satisfied with cool treatment. 

Stove Febns. —Of the first of these, the 
popular East Indian Pteris argyrea may justly 
be considered to be the best representative, 
being a robust grower with gracefully arching 
fronds, which under liberal treatment often 
attain 4 feet in length, and also ou account of 
its variegation being particularly well defined 
and striking, the silvery white in the centre of 
the fronds and pinnas contrasting pleasingly 
with the lively green by whioh it is surrounded 
in every part of the plant. Although it is 
sometimes recommended for growing in a cool 
house, where it does very well during summer, 
it evidently requires a higher temperature in 
winter, as under cool treatment it invariably 
shows a tendency to assume a brownish colour, 
clearly indicating its dislike to cold. Then 
there is the charming Pteris tricolor, also an 
East Indian species, but, unfortunately, one 
which is generally considered to be somewhat 
difficult to manage; indeed, it is only now and 
then that one hears of anyone having succeeded 
in growing it to perfection, and, in all cases, 
seemingly without anything special in the way 
of cultivation. Its well-being appears to 
depend more on local or climatic influences 
than on skilful treatment. As a proof of this 
it may be stated that in some places where the 
plant was once thriving well it will now hardly 
grow, in spite of unchanged treatment and 
conditions ; whereas, in other places, where for 
years it only contrived to exist it occasionally 
makes a sudden rush, and for a certain time 
grows apace. One particularly successful 
instance came under my notice some few years 
ago, when, to my astonishment, I beheld, in an 
intermediate house, and among some Camellias 
planted out, two grand self-sown specimens 
with fronds fully 2& feet long, having the 
centre of each pinna throughout the whole 
plant of a bright rosy red, with a margin of 
white on either side of it; these colours were 
most beautifully set off by the rich, glossy 
green of the other portions of the fronds. The 
most singular part of the case is that hundreds 
of seedlings from the identical patohes 
to which the two plants just referred to be¬ 
longed were at the same rime pricked off and 
grown in pans and pots, some on shelves 
close to the glass, and others on the 
Camellia bed of the same house, bnt with results 
altogether unsatisfactory ; none of them ever got 
over the stunted stage in which this beautiful 
Fern is generally seen. Doryopteris nobilk 
is another plant requiring stove tempera¬ 
ture, well worth a little extra attention. This 
Brazilian Fern produces fronds which, in their 
young state, are simple or sagittate, but which, 
as the plant gains strength, become palmate, 
when they sometimes measure from 12 inches to 
IS inches in height, and nearly as much in 
width ; their colour is bright-green, and the 
centre of the fronds or of the segments is 
ornamented thronghont with a broad, white 
band, which becomes gradually fainter as it 
approaches the edges, several Adianturns have 
also at different tunes shown some indications 
pf a strong predisposition to variegation. Thus, 
Original from 
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Mr. Herbst, at Richmond, had for several 
years a well variegated Adiantum decorum, 
which, contrary to expectation, never produced 
him a stock distinguished by the same 
characteristics, although one of the most strik¬ 
ing features pertaining to variegated Ferns is 
that, with scarcely any exception, they faith¬ 
fully reproduce themselves from seed. There 
is also known on the Continent a variety of the 
New Zealand Adiantum formosum, whose 
fronds, produced from slender underground 
rhizomes, are of equal size to those of the green, 
or common, species, measuring from 2 feet to 3 
feet in height, and densely furnished with 
numerous small pinnules of a light-green colour, 
but copiously dotted and splashed all over with 
pale-yellow. The most admired, however, 
among these variegated Maiden-hairs, is un¬ 
doubtedly an extremely pretty form of the West 
Indian Adiantum macrophyllum. This has 
preserved its erect habit, and its fronds, rising 
from a creeping rhizome, attain from 12 inches 
to 18 inches in height. As is the case in the 
species, its large pinna) when young are of a 
delicate pink or red, and, moreover, splashed 
freely with yellow ; and, although with age they 
change to a bright-green, the yellow markings, 
which in the undeveloped state are the principal 
ornament, remain perfectly distinct and pro¬ 
minent. 

Of Selaginellas, two variegated forms are 
especially adapted for stove culture ; these are 
the sub-erect Mexican S. Mer- 
tensi variegata and S. Kraussiana 
aurea. The former grows to about 
10 inches high, and its numerous 
stems, which produce from their 
underside a great quantity of roots, 
are densely clothed with broad 
dark leaves, profusely blotched 
with white, contrasting strikingly 
with the glossy green leaves. The 
other is the lovely S. Kraussiana 
aurea, a bright golden-tipped form 
of what is commonly, though 
erroneously, called S. denticu- 
lata; it may be kept in a cool 
house, but in that case it is really 
effective during summer only, the 
brightness of its golden colour 
being increased in proportion to 
the amount of heat and moisture 
to which this little border or 
edging plant is subjected. 

Greenhouse ferns. —Amongst 
these may be found some finely 
variegated kinds. The one which 
might reasonably claim to be the 
most distinct, and, at the same 
time, the most generally useful, is 
the widely-spread Pteris cretica 
albo-lineata from Japan, the 
appreciation of which is suffi¬ 
ciently well shown by the tens of thousands 
of it which every year, in all sizes, pass 
through our London flower markets. Its 
well deserved popularity is undoubtedly due as 
much to its hardy character as to the beauty of 
its variegation ; it is particularly well adapted 
for dwelling-room decoration, where, provided 
it receives careful treatment, it will remain for a 
long time in perfect health, the broad silver 
bands which occupy the centres of its leaves 
and the bright-green colour peculiar to its 
edges being very attractive. This species differs 
from other Pterises, in that the barren and fertile 
fronds are dissimilar, the barren ones forming 
the body of the plant, while the fertile ones, 
erect and well above the others, give it a highly 
ornamental appearance. P. nemoralis variegata 
is another greenhouse variegated Fern, but as in 
P. serrulata crista ta variegata, which also thrives 
well under cool treatment, the variegation, 
though constant, is not very distinct. In the com¬ 
paratively new Lastrea ariatata variegata, which 
only a few years ago was imported from Japan, 
we have a most excellent addition to the group of 
variegated Ferns. Its constitution is all that can 
be desired, its variegation, which is a lightyellow- 
ieh-green, on a dark shining ground, is very good 
and clear, and the texture of its foliage is of 
such a character as to render it one of the 
most enduring of all cool-house Ferns. There 
are two more greenhouse species, the fronds of 
which are, perhaps, not strictly variegated, but 
dotted all over with white, producing quite a 
variegated effect. These are the South 
American Nephrodium albo-punctatum, a plant 


of medium growth, whose foliage, which 
is of a leathery texture and dark in colour, 
is copiously dotted with white, and the 
Australian Gymnogramma Muelleri, now ex¬ 
ceedingly rare in collections. This species bears 
no outward resemblance whatever to any other 
Gymnogramma, but, to a casual observer, seems 
allied to Ceterach, as, besides its general aspect 
being similar to it, its pinnate fronds are stiff 
and furnished with roundish pinnx*, whose 
undersides are densely clothea with brown 
scales, while their upper surfaces, which are of 
a bright green, are dotted all over with scales 
of a brilliant silvery hue, producing a pleasing 
effect and simulating a sort of regular and per¬ 
fectly constant variegation entirely distinct from 
that of any other. Another very handsome 
kind of medium growth, which is moreover per¬ 
fectly hardy in moat parts of England, is the 
Japanese A thy riumGonngianum tricolor, which, 
as its specific name implies, is endowed with a 
foliagepartakingof three colours. Its very grace¬ 
ful but brittle fronds, from 10 inches to 15 inches 
i I° n g» are somewhat lanceolate in form, and are 
abundantly produced from a fleshy underground 
rhizome; they are principally remarkable for 
I their pretty claret-coloured rachis, provided on 
each side with pinna', variegated with white, 

I and furnished throughout their entire length 
i with a central whitish band, which, as the 
fronds get perfectly matured, becomes of a 
greyish hue, very distinct from the dark-green 



The variegated Cretan Pteris P. cretica albo-lineata). 
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i ground which surrounds it. Although the 
colours are not so bright as in Pteris tricolor, 
it bears a great resemblance to that species, but 
is much more easily cultivated, succeeding very 
well in an ordinary greenhouse or even on the 
outside fernery, if the latter is in any way 
sheltered. There are only two 
Variegated Selaginellas adapted for cool 
treatment; these are S. Kraussiana variegata 
and the lovely S. involvens variegata, the latter 
; belonging to the tabuliform section of the Club 
Mosses. It is a native of Japan, and forms a 
pretty dwarf tuft, consisting of an overlapping 
series of branches disposed round a central axis, 
and furnished with innumerable small branch- 
lets, some of which are creamy white, and these, 
being abundantly produced and mixed with the 

¥ reen ones, form a plant elegantly variegated. 

he other variegated Selaginella, better known 
under the name of S. denticulata variegata, is a 
variety of the ordinary species so extensively 
used for edgings and for covering pots kept in 
, dwelling-rooms. Although not adapted for this 
last-named purpose, it is found exceedingly use- 
i ful for edgings, pot culture, or for planting on 
rockeries, in all of which positions its minute and 
) dense foliage, beautifully tipped with white at 
all the growing points, renders it very effective. 
During the winter months this interesting little 
plant requires to be kept close to the light, in 
order to avoid damping off. I may also take 
this opportunity of stating that, after numerous 
experiments, personally conducted, with a view 
to ascertain the effects of various soils on the 
variegation of Ferns in general, I have found | 


them, in most cases, perfectly ineffective, and 
where they have been effective at all it was only 
in such a small degree as to lead one to conclude 
that no real alteration is produced by the use of 
different potting materials. S. 


Like “ J. R. H.” (p. 447), I have here, at Brix- 
ton, a Daphne, that, for the last six years, has 
bloomed twice a-year. Mine is Daphne odora ; 
it grows erect, and has been subjected to much 
the same treatment as that described by 
" J• R. H.,” but the period of blooming is 
different. It is now showing well for bloom, 
and has been placed in an intermediate house. 
After blooming it will be placed in a hot house 
to make its growth. I expect it will, as before, 
bloom in April or May. I have been accus¬ 
tomed to put ic out-of-doors to harden with the 
A7 ^eas jluring July, August, and September. 


Colletia oruciata.— I enclose a couple of 
sprigs of Colletia cruciata. It may be more 
generally grown than my limited experience 
Jeads me to suppose. The only specimen I have 
ever seen was in a friend’s garden at Bath, 
whence I had my cutting many years ago. My 
buBh is now between 6 feet and 7 feet high, and 
some 5 yards in circumference, covered with the 
pretty little blossoms. — Edwd. S. Phelps, 
Cosham. It is not a rare shrub , and is 

both curious and pretty. — Ed. 

1 852 1. —Camellias and Arums flower¬ 
ing early. —It is somewhat unusual for these 
to bloom in October. Our usual practice has 
been to plant out Arum Lilies in the open 
ground after they have flowered and been ex¬ 
posed for some time ; or else to stand them out¬ 
doors in a partially-shaded situation, and pot 
them in September or early in October. A few 
usually bloom about Christmas, and the whole 
in spring, earlier or later. Try a partial drying- 
off during June and July, exposing to sun and 
withholding water until the foliage disappears. 
Repot in October, when growth recommences, 
and, if kept cool through the winter, they should 
not bloom till spring. Camellias that bloom so 
early naturally make their growth early also, 
and so bloom precociously again the following 
season. If keeping them in a cold house, and 
withholding water after flowering, does not 
retard the growth sufficiently, head the shoots 
back lightly in spring, and thus force them to 
break afresh. This late growth cannot form buds 
until near autumn, and these will not expand 
till spring.—B. C. R. 

18437.— Golden - yellow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —I have at the present time a Chrytan- 
thenium, Peter the Great, which is bristling 
with opening buds, and is not above 3 feet 
high. This plant is from a cutting taken on 
17th of February last; had the cutting been 
taken earlier, it would doubtless have been 
taller. I ought to say that the colour is more 
lemon-yellow than golden-yellow. Diamond 
is a good really dwarf kind, of distinct shape, 
and a bronzy-yellow. —Urbs. 

-L’Or du Rhin is the dwarfest Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mum of this colour, though its flowers are not by any 
means large. Peter the Great may be grown dwarf by 
cutting the plants down in June ; but perhaps this would 
not be the right colour. I have also had fine blooms of 
grandiflerum, which is a splendid variety, on plants 
not more than 4 feet high.— B. C. R. 

18618 .— Flne-foliaged plants for cold fernery. 
—Almost any of the green-leaved Dracaenas—such as 
australis, indivisa, &c.—would make admirable com¬ 
panions to the Chamrorops; they are wonderfully hardy 
and enduring. I should also recommend a trial of Aralia 
Sieboldi, Aspidistra lurida, Eurya latifolia var., and 
Grevillea robusta.—B. C. R. 


Indian Corn in England. — My 
gardener, who lives about a mile and a-half out 
of Bournemouth, where he had a small garden 
of his own, planted last spring a few grains of 
Indian Corn, which he had got for his fowls. 
Several of these have this autumn ripened their 
fruit, and one, which he cut and brought to me, 
was about 6 feet in height, with a fine plume at 
the top, and a cob of Corn, nearly ripe (it has 
ripened since), nearly 6J inches in length, and 
no less than 7 inches in circumference. I may 
also mention, as a proof of the mildness of the 
season, that yesterday (3rd Nov.) I had out of 
my owi^ garden some Peas, which were very 
good eating.—H. M. Bennett, Bournemouth . 
Origirkal from 
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TBBBS AND SHBTJBS. 

AUTUMN-BLOOMING SHRUBS. 

After the first flush ef Bummer bloom, the 
number of flowering ahrube falls off rapidly, till 
by the time that autumn aeta in few are to be 
met with. Among the spring and eatly summer 
flowers, a second crop of bloom is sometimes 
produced in the autumn* it is true; but this is 
due chiefly to the peculiarities of individual 
plants. One of the most regular second-crop 
bearers is Darwin's Barberry, of which I have 
frequently seen bushes in the autumn densely 
bloomed, but even this c in not always be de¬ 
pended upon. Sometimes I have seen a 
Pyraoantha bush thioklv studded with bloom 
in September. Many of the summer-blooming 
Spiroas will continue to produce occasional 
blossoms till late in the autumn, the most 
notable in this respect being the low-growing 
S. callosa alba, which I have had in bloom till 
most deciduous subjects had lost their leaves. 
S. Lindleyana is at its best in the early part of 
the autumn; it is so beautiful, that its merits 
must on no account be overlooked by the in 
tending planter. A large mass of the beautiful 
pinnate leaves, when crowned by clusters of 
waving plume like blossoms, is striking in the 
extreme. 

The Shrubby Mallow (Hibiscus syriaous or 
Althna frutex) is, as everyone knows, invaluable 
as an autumn-flowering shrub, the blossoms 
expanding in all their freshness at a time when 
m*ny others are on the wane. Moderately 
heavy soil seems to suit this Hibiscus best, 
and it is seen to the greatest advantage when so 
situated that even during the summer the roots 
are at least fairly moist. Nurserymen’s cata¬ 
logues, as a rule, contain a far greater number 
of varieties than are required for all practical 
purposes. A few of the best, in my 
opinion, are—totos albus, pure white; albus 
plenus, white, with a claret-coloured blotch at 
the base of the petals, which contrasts strik¬ 
ingly with the rest of the flower ; Boule de Feu is, 
I think, the best of the reds, while atro-pur- 

S urea stands' in the {front rank among purple- 
owered kinds. A couple of striped varieties, 
never so effective, however, as the self-coloured 
kinds, are Lady Stanley, cream, striped with 
red; and purpureus variegatus, purple-and- 
white. The best of all, however, I take to be 
Celeste, a single-flowered kind, with large 
blossoms of a pleasing bluish tint. 

A hardy Clerodendron (C. trichotomum), 
another autumn-flowerer, is a large-growing 
bush, with heart-shaped leaves, and pamcles of 
white blossoms. The reddish-coloured calyx, 
from whence the blossoms protrude, form in this 
plant the most conspicuous feature. It is of 
very easy propagation, for pieces of the root 
grow readily enough, and the plant will thrive 
almost anywhere, but, of course, it flowers best 
where the wood gets well matured. As a 
single specimen, it quiokly attains considerable 
size, ana, even when not in flower, the ample 
foliage is very effective. Several of the 
Hypericums are valuable for autumn-flowering, 
not the least beautiful being the oommon H. 
Androssemum. 

Desmodium penduliflorum is a plant of a 
half herbaceous character, as it dies nearly to 
the ground after flowering, the future growth 
being contained in some Urge prominent buds 
near the base of the plant. It produces long, 
slender, somewhat arching shoots, the upper 
part of which is terminated by great numbers 
of Pea-shaped blossoms, in colour bright rosy- 
purple. It is a handsome plant if uninjured by 
frost; but it frequently is so injured, unless it is 
protected in some way. It is often planted 
against a wall, but then the graceful character 
of the whole plant is to some extent lost. 
We employ it for conservatory decoration, and 
very pretty it is under glass, but not of so long 
duration as out-of-doors if the weather is 
favourable. Ours are plunged out-of-doors 
during the summer, and encouraged to make 
good Uberal growth, and in autumn they then 

S ield a fine display of bloom, in colour quite un- 
ke any other occupants of the conservatory at 
that season. Care must be taken that they do 
not root through the pots during growth, as the 
lifting then would cause the blossoms to drop. 
The Chinese Lespedeza bicolor, a near ally to 
the Desmodium, forms a roundish bush about 
3 feet high, and bears bright, purplish blossoms. 
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It is very pretty when In bloom, but lacks the 
gracefulness of the Desmodium. 

Abalia spinosa is a strong-growing shrub 
that generally pushes up suckers so freely as to 
form a good-sized clump. The leaves are very 
large, and much divided; indeed, it is fre¬ 
quently used, in connection with other fine- 
foliage subjects, in what is generally spoken 
of as sub-tropical bedding; but it is with its 
autumn-flowering qualities that we have now 
to deal. The flowers are terminal, and borne 
in large, upright, much-branched panicles, and 
though individually they are but small, and of 
a whitish tint, yet, collectively, they are highly 
ornamental, especially when crowning a noble 
mass of foliage. 

Hydrangea paniculata gbandiflora is now 
often seen in pots, flowering throughout the 
summer ; but, when planted in the open ground, 
it blooms towards the end of summer and in 
the autumn. When in a thriving condition, 
the large heads of creamy-white blossoms are 
borne in the greatest profusion, and last a long 
time in beauty. In full sunshine, the flowers 
before decay often assume a bright, reddish 
tint. Several Ceanothuses flower well in 
autumn, the best being the two hybrid kinds, 
Gloire de Versailles, now well known, and 
Phare, sent out, I believe, by M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, some half-dozen years ago. The Lau- 
rustinus, too, is often finely in flower during the 
autumn, and many hardy Heaths are still in 
bloom. Abelia rupestris, one of Fortune’s in¬ 
troductions from Japan, flowers for months 
together, generally well on into the autumn. 
It is a neat little bush, with glossy, Myrtle-like 
leaves, and clusters of small, tubular blossoms 
borne on the tips of the shoots. 

The Strawberry Tree (Arbutus CJnedo) is 
just now bearing a profusion of its wax-like 
bells, which, under favourable conditions, will, 
later on, be succeeded by large, bright-coloured 
fruits. All the Arbutuses are well worth grow¬ 
ing for their autumn-flowering character alone, 
apart from the fact th%t they are highly orna¬ 
mental as evergreen shrubs or trees. There is a 
deep-coloured variety of the common Arbutus 
known as rubra, which is very telling, especially 
when a good form is obtained; but many in¬ 
ferior ones are in circulation—probably seed¬ 
lings. The variety Croomi is especially 
valuable, being superior in every way to the 
ordinary form. The larger-growing A. An- 
drachne and procera are generally very florifer- 
ous. Wherever hardy enough, the shrubby 
Speedwells are in full bloom during the autumn; 
indeed, in mild weather, or when a slight pro¬ 
tection is afforded them, they will bloom 
throughout the wiater. 

The foregoing list embraces, at least, the 
principal hardy shrubs that flower during the 
autumn, though, perhaps, the Wych Hazel 
(Hamamelis virginica), which blooms later on, 
should be added. In the case of this shrub, 
the curious starry blossoms are thickly 
borne on the then naked shoots. After that, 
in seeking blossoms on outdoor plants of a 
shrubby character, it will be necessary to wait 
some little time, and then search on walls for 
Jasmlnum nudiflorum, Lonicera Standishi and 
fragrantissima, or Chimonanthus fragrans. 

_ H. P. 

The principles of pruning.—A Chal¬ 
lenge. —Ill-health must be my excuse for not 
having noticed before Mr. Doman’s communica¬ 
tion on page 379. I do so now, not with the 
view of prolonging such a profitless discussion, 
as it must be on the lines Mr. Dom&n has taken, 
but with a view to settle definitely the point at 
issue, which is, “ Can the shoots of Hybrid 
Rhododendrons, if cut back after flowering, be 
induced, in a general way, to start into 
new growth from below the point cut 
back, and to flower the next year?" I say 
that they cannot be made to do so; 
and, to settle the point, I give Mr. Doman a 
challenge. Let him do so, or else send two 
guineas to the funds of the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution. If he is successful, I 
will acknowledge that I am wrong, and send 
the above sum to the same fund. Mr. Doman 
may carry out the conditions in any garden, 
except his own, and the point is to be finally 
decided by the first of November, 1887. As to 
the conditions—taking a wide range of country, 
and the great variety of early and latq-flowering 
sorts of Rhododendrons, and bearing in mind 


that the majority of them are not well out of 
flower before the second week in June, it is 
quite safe to say that Rhododendrons cannot be 
pruned before the 7th of June, and I will fix 
that date as the time when the pruning may be 
done. But it must be done on Bhoots that have 
just gone out of flower, and at least 4 inches of 
the shoot must be cut off. Mr. Doman will, of 
course, communicate where, and under whose 
supervision, he proposes to carry out the con¬ 
ditions. With reference to Mr. Doman’s last 
remarks on this subject in Gardening, the 
reader will have noticed that he very carefully 
removes the flower-buds as early in the spring 
as it is safe to do so, and calls that process 
pruning after flowering. Surely the fog is in¬ 
creasing around him, and if he pursues the 
same subject much farther he will lose himself 
altogether.—J. C. C. 

18519. —Trees and shrubs for pleasure 
ground. — Deciduous trees : Scarlet Maple 
(Acer rubrum), Common and Scarlet Hone- 
Chestnuts, Ailantus gland ulosa, Common and 
Weeping Birches, Hornbeam, Spanish Chestnut, 
Walnut, Judas Tree (Cercis Siliquaatrum), 
Weeping Beech, Purple Beech, Weeping Ash, 
Maiden-hair Tree, Weeping Lime, Tulip Tree 
(Liriodendron), London Plane (Platanus occiden¬ 
talism Silver Poplar (Populus argentea), Popu- 
lus candicans, Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinoa), 
Q. pedunculata (English Oak), Weeping 
Willow (near the pond), Huntingdon Elm, 
Weeping Elm. The above will give a nice 
selection of large-growing deciduous trees, suit¬ 
able for grouping and for single specimens. 
The Tulip Tree, the Plane, the Horse-Chestnut, 
Weeping Birch, Judas Tree, Weeping Lime, 
Weeping Willow, Weeping Ash, and Weeping 
Elm, should occupy prominent positions. As 
to deciduous shrubs, within the limits of spaoe, 
we cannot do more than glance at a few genera. 
To particularise all the shrubs required to plant 
a place 4 acres in extent would require a long 
list, and it would be necessary to see the ground, 
and to have some further inkling of the plan 
and desire of the proprietor than is contained 
in the query. Thorns (various). Laburnums, 
Japanese Maples, in sheltered places, Flowering 
Almonds, Mountain Ash, Common ana 
Purple - leaved Barberry, Double - blossomed 
Cherry, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua), Dog-wood. 
Purple-leaved Nut (Corylus Avellana purpurea), 
Cotoneaster (various, pretty on rockwork), Daph¬ 
nes, Deutzia, Euonymus, Forsythia, Snowdrop- 
tree (Halesia tetraptera), Althaea frutex (Hibis¬ 
cus syriacus). Sea Buckthorn, Hydrangea pani¬ 
culata grandiflora, Hypericum (various), Lilao, 
Liquidambar, Honeysuckles, Magnolia (vari¬ 
ous), Mulberry, Philadelphus (various), Siberian 
Crabs, Venetian and other Sumachs, Ribes, 
(Flowering Currants), Robinia inermis, and R. 
hiepida, Elder (golden variegated) Sophora 
japonica, Spiraea (various), Syringa (venous), 
Tamarix (makes an elegant group near water). 
Viburnum, Guelder Rose, Weigela (various). 
As for evergreens, I should not recommend too 
large an expenditure upon Conifers ; many of 
them are very disappointing, but a few are in¬ 
dispensable, and will succeed evety where. 
Among these latter may be named the Cedar of 
Lebanon, Picea Pinsapo, Abies Nordmanniana, 
A. Douglasi, Cupressus Lawsoniana and its 
varieties, Cedrus atlantica, Cupressus macro- 
carpa, Thujopsis borealis, T. dolabrata, Biota 
orientalis, B. o. aurea. Common Juniper, Savin 
(Juniperus Sabina), Pinus sylvestris, Scotch 
Pine, Pinus austriaca (Austrian Pine), Taxus 
(Yew—various), Thuja plicata, T. Vervteneana. 
Among evergreens of lower growth which are 
suitable for grouping may be mentioned. 
Rhododendrons, hardy Heaths, Andromedas, 
Pernettyas, Kalmias, Gaultheriaa, Ac. The 
Rhododendrons will succeed well near the water, 
if the soil is made suitable. Arbutus, 
Barberries, Aucubas, Bamboos might be in¬ 
troduced near the water—Bambusa Metake 
would be quite hardy. Brooms, Boxes, and 
Laurels are good as nurses, but must be kept 
down when the better things require the space; 
Escallonia, Euonymus, Holly (in great variety), 
Japanese Privets, Lavender, Rosemary, Mahonia 
Aquifolia (this would look pretty on rockwork, 
as would also the creeping St. John’s Wort— 
Hypericum calyoinum, Ac.), Phillyrea, Ever¬ 
green Oaks, Batcher’s Broom, Skimmia 
japonica, Yuccas (in great variety near pond, 
and on rockwork); the Pampas Grass and Vinoas 
would also be at home on the rockwork. Gaul- 
Origin =srTr= rr 
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theria Shallot and the Pernettyas, including 
some o! the Hillsborough hybrids, will be a 
pretty feature on the rockery.—E. H. 

The Tansy-leaved Thorn —Here and 
there, in old-fashioned country plaoee, fine 
specimens of this handsome Thorn (Crataegus 
tanacetifolia) are now and then met with. 
When the beauty of the dowers—more fragrant 
than thoee of the common May—of the distinct 
and striking foliage, and of the large yellow 
fruits—as large as small Medlars—are taken 
into consideration, one cannot fail to wonder 
why the species is not more generally planted. 
It Is, moreover, perfectly hardy, and will suc¬ 
ceed under almost any conditions. Probably, 
in a short time, deciduous trees and shrubs will 
once more be taken into public favour, and then 
C. Tanacetifolia will undoubtedly not be over¬ 
looked. Another Thom of similar habit and 
aspect is the scarlet-fruited C. odoratissima; 
this, as well as the purple-fruited C. orientalis, 
is thoroughly deserving of a place in any shrub¬ 
bery. AR three make beautiful objects when 
planted as single specimens on lawns. 


MANURE AND MANURING. 

Whirs plenty of stable manure is readily ob¬ 
tainable, there is not a pressing necessity for 
making this subject a matter of earnest study ; 
but in situations where this safest and best of 
all manures cannot be got in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties, it behoves the cultivator to seriously con¬ 
sider—first, how to make the most of the means 
he already possesses; and, secondly, what in 
his case would be the most suitable material to 
procure to make up the deficiency. As regards 
economy of means, there is, in too many in¬ 
stances, much need for reform. Much is burnt, 
or wholly wasted, that should have gone to 
augment the size of the manure-heap. Much, 
also, of the strength of the manure-heap is 
allowed to be washed away by the rains. 
Ashes, the product of the burning of the rubbish- 
heap are an excellent manure, being very valu¬ 
able for certain purposes in gardening economy, 
and, where plenty of stable or farmyard 
manure can be readily obtained, or where the 
soil is already surcharged with vegetable or 
other organic matter, the burning in question is 
not bad practice ; but where these conditions, 
or one or the other of them, do not obtain, 
then we must regard the burning of anything 
that can be converted into manure by fermenta¬ 
tion as bad economy ; for burning dissipates 
the nitrogen—a most valuable manurial element. 
Humus, the product of fermentation of organic 
matter, the materials for the production of 
which burning destroys, besides furnishing 
plant food, acts very beneficially in improving 
the mechanical condition of soils. It corrects 
the harshness of coarse, sandy, or gravelly soils, 
improves their moisture-retaining properties, 
ana also their power of holding the soluble 
plant food from being washed away by the rains. 
Stiff land it divides and opens up, permitting 
a more ready access of air, and it also im¬ 
proves its moisture - retaining properties. 
Weeds—those containing seed and those with 
perennial roots—Cabbage-stumps, Bean and 
flower-stalks, Ac., should be put together into 
a heap, with the dung and litter from the stable 
(when the latter is not wanted for a special 
purpose), to ferment. The heat generated in 
the fermentation will, if the job be properly 
done, be sufficient to destroy seeds, roots, and 
vermin, with their eggs. Alter laying a week 
or so, the heap should be turned, putting in the 
middle what was before on the outside. In 
another week it will be fit to use for mulching, 
or for digging into stiff land ; but for burying 
in light land, it should remain in the heap a 
considerable time longer, or it will cause the 
land to lay hollow, and render it liable to become 
driod up, if dry weather follow. In finishing 
the} eap, the top should be sloped, that the rains 
may run off, and a layer of earth put on top to 
keep in the manurial gases. Manures like those 

J folded from the farmyard, stable, or rubbish- 
eap are called general manures, because they 
contain all or many of those elements required 
to build up the structure of plants. Special 
manures are those which in each case respec¬ 
tively are capable of supplying but one par¬ 
ticular manurial element to the soil; and where 
the soil is deficient in one particular manure 
element only, or where a particular crop 
requires an especially large proportion of one 
ejement, a special manure, pan be economically 
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employed. To ascertain the absolute and 
relative amounts of the different kinds of plant 
food in a soil, recourse is sometimes had to 
chemical analysis. This, to be of any practical 
value to the cultivator, should furnish him with 
a distinction between the soluble and in¬ 
soluble quantities of each particular manurial 
element. I am of opinion that the best wav for 
him would be to ascertain for himself, by 
trial and experiment, what is, in his own 
case, the most appropriate manure to provide 
for a particular soil or crop. Phosphorus and 
nitrogen are the two elements that in the 
greatest number of instances can be advan¬ 
tageously applied to the soil. We rarely find 
cases where nitrogen applied to the soil does not 
give marked results. A few years ago I read in 
the Times the results of experiments conducted 
to ascertain the relative fertilising power of 
different kinds of manures in their action on 
the yield of a Potato crop. It was found that 
nitrogen produced higher results than any other 
manure. Potash produced but little effect. 
Many years ago I made an experiment to ascer¬ 
tain the values of potash and of nitrogen as 
Potato manures. The potash gave no positive 
results, while, where the nitrogen was placed, in 
the shape of nitrate of soda, the yield of tubers 
was doubled. These results appear rather sur¬ 
prising, as potash exists largely in the com¬ 
position of a Potato tuber, whilst nitrogen is 
present in but a small proportional quantity. 
Scientific agriculturists reckon the value of 
animal excrement to be in direct proportion in 
each instance to the amount of nitrogen in the 
food consumed by the animal. Nitrate of soda, 
nitrate of potash (saltpetre), sulphate and 
chloride of ammonia, and soot are special 
nitrogenous manures. Soot owes its fertilising 
properties to the sulphate of ammonia it con¬ 
tains. Peruvian guano is a nitrogenous manure; 
but, as it is also rich in phosphorus, and gene¬ 
rally contains a small percentage cf potash, it is 
reckoned with the general manures. These 
nitrates act chemically on the soil by reducing 
to a soluble state a portion of its insoluble con¬ 
stituents. Salt exists in the ashes of plants, 
and is, therefore, a plant food. It is said that 
the sea spray, Wafted by strong winds, manures 
the land with this material for a long distance 
inland, and affords a sufficient supply for the 
wants of most plants. Lime, which exists in the 
composition of plants, is a valuable manure. It 
acts chemically on the soil by promoting the 
decomposition of vegetable matter, and 
mechanically by improving the textures of both 
stiff and light soils. Silica, soda, chlorine, 
sulphur, ana magnesia also exist in the compo¬ 
sition of plants, but are seldom specially 
applied as manure to the land. A green crop 
dug into the land acts the part of a valuable 
manure, and furnishes to the succeeding crop, 
in an improved available form, the food that 
it extracted from the soil and atmosphere ; and, 
as a plant has but a certain amount of vege¬ 
table energy, limited by its supplies of light and 
heat, and the state of its organic and molecular 
arrangement, any amount of expenditure of 
this energy that it is relieved from, leaves it 
more to expend in other directions. 

Applying manures. —With heavy soils it is 
good practice to dig in the manure ss far as it 
will go in the autumn. This prevents the 
washing away by the rains of its soluble 
fertilising matter, and the escape of manurial 
gases, which often occurs while manure is lying 
m heaps. It also allows time for the manurial 
ingredients to get more equally diffused 
through the soil. But in coarse, sandy, or 
gravelly land, this practice is considered 
objectionable, as the soluble part of the manures 
would be in danger of being washed by the 
winter’s rains down out of the reach of the roots 
of plants. In this case it is considered better 
to apply the manure to the soil in a well-rotted 
state in the spring. The force that tends to 
prevent the washing through the soil of the 
soluble part of manures committed to it is surface- 
attr Action ; and, as the amount of this force in¬ 
creases directly with the fineness of division of 
the particles of which the soil is composed, clay 
soils have this power in a much higher aegree than 
the so-called porous sandy soils. Hence, in 
manuring soils of the character last-mentioned, 
the nearer the manure is put to the surface, 
the more soil will the soluble fertilising material 
have to pass through in its passage downwards, 
and the greater wilt be tlje ghanws of jts being 


arrested within reach of the roots of the grow¬ 
ing crop. Mulching secures this advantage to 
the fullest extent, and if heavy rains follow just 
after it is placed on the soil, when the crop is in 
active growth, the chance of the manurial pro* 
perties being washed away in watte is still 
farther lessened. Mulching also prevents 
evaporation of water from the surface of the 
soil and saves the labour of watering. But 
mulching in the early spring is a bad practioe, 
because, by preventing evaporation and keeping 
the sun’s ray from the surface of the soil, it 
keeps the ground wet and cold. More especially 
is this the case in heavy lands. I forgot to 
mention in the proper place that bone-dust and 
superphosphate of lime are the most available 
forms in which to apply phosphorus to the soil. 

L. C. K. 


HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. 

ROOM PLANTS. 

Nurserymen are constantly being asked for 
plants that will “ stand ” in a sitting-room/and 
in many cases are at their wits’ end to know 
what to suggest. An experience of many years 
has led me to the conclusion that no kind of 
flowering plant can be depended upon to last 
more than two or three days in the atmosphere 
of a room impregnated with the fumes of gas. 
In all such cases foliage subjects only should be 
selected, and those really deserving of recom¬ 
mendation are but few, at the best. First and 
foremost stands that finest of all room-plants— 
Aspidistra lurida, which is possessed of so large 
an amount of vitality that it is almost impossible 
to kill it, except by some extraordinary neglect. 
If potted in good porous loam, with free drain¬ 
age, and watered, say, once a week during the 
w inter, and twice a week in summer, ana the 
leaves sponged frequently, this grand plant is 
nearly certain to do well and increase in size 
annually. Unfortunately, owing to its slow 
growth and the fact that it is propagated only 
by division, this plant is, comparatively, expen¬ 
sive, and likely to remain so. Next in utility 
may, I think, be taken the plain, or green¬ 
leaved, Dracaenas, such as D. indivisa, D. 
gracilis, D. australis, Ac., which are of an extra 
ordinarily enduring nature, and might, with 
advantage, be much more generally used for the 
decoration of dwelling-rooms than they are 
at present. These need to have their foliage 
kept clean by sponging, and if properly 
potted, - watered when necessary, and kept in a 
position that is not too dark, they are 
sure to succeed. If they become overgrown, or 
too tall, any nurseryman who knows what he is 
about will be glad to exchange them, if healthy, 
for one young specimen, or more, as both the 
roots and stems of old plants, cut into small 
pieces, and placed in a brisk heat, will produce 
numbers of vigorous young plants. Ficus 
elaatica, the India-rubber plant, is also a great 
favourite, and deservedly so, as a room plant. 
Over-watering, when not in active growth, a 
want of moisture while fresh leaves are being 
formed, and too low a temperature, are the 
chief causes of failure with this plant. The 
finest example that ever came under our notice 
was grown entirely in the window of a kitchen, 
where a good fire was constantly kept up; the 
leaves were carefully sponged once every week, 
and plenty of water was afforded directly the 
plant appeared to require it. Ficus Paroelli 
and Cooperi are very valuable species, and 
much too seldom met with. Some of the 
hardier varieties of Palms are in great 
favour as room plants, and deservedly so, 
as. when the growth is matured, few subjects 
endure a dry atmosphere so well. Moderate- 
sized examples of the common Date Palm, 
Phoenix dactylifera, make good room plants, 
though they are very slow in growth; P. recli- 
nata is also desirable. Latania borbonica is a 
general favourite, and plants with one or more 
good “ fans ” are eminently handsome ; they 
stand well, but should be placed in a dose, 
moist heat in spring to make fresh growth. 
Chamserops Fortune! and humilis. are very 
hardy, and, when in good condition, fairly 
graceful in habit; Seafortbia elegans makes a 
grand specimen, but the fronds suffer if exposed 
for any length of time to a very impure atmos¬ 
phere, and the same may be said of the popular 
Curculigo reourvata. Last, but by no means 
least, may be mentioned Aralia Sieboldi, one 
of the best room plants. B. G. R. 
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POULTRY. 

DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
Amokq all the various forma of disease to 
which the domestic fowl is subjoct, those which 
affeot the brain and the nervous system are the 
most subtle. As in the human subject, these 
n >fc only assume many and varied forms, but are 
very unexpected and uncertain in their action 
It i? more than probable that in each instance 
there are some premonitory symptoms; bat 
these are so very slight, and also so difficult of 
observation, that it is not to be wondered at that 
they are entirely unsuspected in the majority of 


Apoplexy. —In the course of the year, es¬ 
pecially _ among highly-bred or highly-fed 
stock, there are hundreds of birds which die 
suddenly from apoplexy. The journals which 
devote considerable attention to the rearing of 
high-class poultry prove, by the reports given 
weekly in their columns, that this is the case. 
Tae cause is not far to seek in the majority of 
instances. Rich feeding or over-feeding in¬ 
duces congestion of the vessels of the brain 
through the fat deposited there, and the result 
is an attack of apoplexy and death. I am 
firmly convinced that the great use of Maize, 
or Indian Corn, in Britain, during recent years, 
has had much to do with the rapid* increase in 
apoplexy among poultry. From what I have 
been able to learn, it has not the same result in 
America, and it may be assumed that the grain 
may be used with safety there. Climatic influ¬ 
ences are very subtle and difficult to under¬ 
stand, and what is suitable in one country is 
not necessarily so in another, even though on 
the same degree of latitude. Here, at all events, 
Maiz9 is a very dangerous food to use, and I 
believe that nine-tenths of the attacks of 
apoplexy are due to its influence. The disease 
may also be induced by the bursting of a small 
blood-vessel on the brain, or by pressure from 
a blow on the head. The latter causes are, 
however, rare compared with the former. As 
already stated, there are some symptoms which 
can be seen by close observation. These are 
not very numerous. The most prominent one 
i i when a bird is seen to walk unsteadily, put¬ 
ting down its feet in that uncertain manner 
which so characterizes the gait of a drunken 
man. Another symptom is when the bird ap¬ 
pears drowsy during the day and disinclined to 
any exertion whatever. It is true these appear¬ 
ances often denote some other trouble, but in 
every case they mean that there is something 
wrong with the feeding, for the somnolence is 
due to the congestion of the organs through 
the excess of fat thereon, and it is more than 
likely that the crisis will come through the 
brain, the seat of the nervous system. When 
either of the symptoms noted appears, the first 
thing to be done is to relieve the pressure indi¬ 
cated by the unsteady walking or the drowsi¬ 
ness. If there does not appear to be immediate 
danger, this may be done by simply ceasing 
at once to give rich food and by giving the very 
smallest quantity possible. Giving no food 
whatever for 24 hours or 3G hours will do no 
harm, but a great amount of good, and consume 
some of the fat distributed throughout the 
system. The after food should be very restricted 
in quantity, and consist of either whole wheat 
or barley. A purgative will also be of service, 
and this should be followed by doses of the 
homeopathic tincture of nux vomica twice a day. 
If, however, there is immediate danger, stronger 
measures must be used, and it becomes neces¬ 
sary to relieve the brain by drawing a small 
quantity of blood from the large vein under the 
wing, and by painting the back of the head 
with tincture of iodine. If there were a leech 
at hand, I should put it on the back of the head 
rather than open the vein under the wing. 

Among the sudden attacks of apoplexy (and 
there are those respecting which no premonitory 
symptoms are given), the most frequent is when 
a blood-vessel bursts on the brain. This often 
takes place when the bird is at roost. Ap¬ 
parently it goeB to roost in perfect health, but 
is found the next morning dead below its perch. 
The cause really is the same. The deposits of 
fat prevent the brain doing its work properly, 
and a rupture is the consequence. In other 
- some excitement induces the attack, 


are exoited and their organs are unable to bear 
the strain. In some instances the attack is not 
a fatal one at first, and there is a chance of 
saving the sufferer, who may be put under the 
tap and soused with cold water, in order, if 
possible, to restore it to consciousness. After¬ 
wards the treatment described above should be 
followed. I may eay that when there is an 
actual rupture of a blood-vessel on the brain, 
cure is impossible. If for a time the pressure 
upon the brain is relieved it is more than pro¬ 
bable that paralysis of one side of the body or 
the limbs will supervene. 

Paralysis. —Paralysis is often taken for 
rheumatism, though, of course, it is an entirely 
different thing; nor does it rightly belong to the 
diseases of limbs, for it is entirely due to the 
nervous system. The causes which induce 
paralysis are usually two; first, injury to the 
spine or the brain ; and, second, pressure upon 
the spine through fatty deposits thereon.. Cure 
in cases of paralysis may be said to be impos¬ 
sible, for though there may be temporary relief, 
there is no certainty that the disease will not 
return, as it does in nearly every instance. 
Besides, if it did not actually return, the bird 
would never be the same again, and there would 
be either a weakness in the limbs or a fault in 
the plumage. Upon no account whatever should 
a bird which has been attacked with paralysis 
be bred from, as he will transmit not only thi8 
weakness to the progeny, and in an accentuated 
form, but probably others that were not apparent 
before. 

Vertigo. —This is a form of nervous affection 
which may be regarded either as a minor kind 
of apoplexy, or as a premonitory warning 
thereof, as it also arises from pressure upon the 
brain. It is really giddiness, for the sufferer 
runs round and round in a circle, and there 
seems to be a loss of control over the muscular 
action. The cause is also a pressure upon the 
brain, but not of so serious a nature, though, if 
neglected, it is likely to become so. It is a 
good thing to revive the bird by holding it 
under a stream of cold water. This has the 
effect of stopping the pressure in the majority of 
cases. As soon as the patient can swallow, it 
should have a little branay-and-water, followed 
by an aperient. The cause of vertigo is the 
same as in the case of apoplexy, only that the 
blood is often the seat of the trouble. It is, 
therefore, necessary to reduce the system, and 
the food should also in this instance be spare 
in quantity, and of a simple nature. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that, in all 
diseases affecting the brain and the nervous 
system, there are so many subtle influences at 
work, that what is successful in one instance will 
not be so in another. This is found to be so in 
the human subject, and it is likely to be even 
more so in dumb animals, where the feeling 
cannot be gauged in any way, for the patient 
has not the power of helping. I do not, there¬ 
fore, hold out much hope of cure, but have given 
the particulars for the sake of those who desire 
to attempt a cure.— Stephen Beale, in Country 

Gentleman. _ 

QUERIES. 

18629 —Cost of working Incubator.— Will some 
reader kindly give me information with regard to price of 
andoost of working an incubator for about 20 eggs 7— 
Kent. 

18630.—Swelling on Brahma.—I have a dark 
Brahma oock, 18 months old. Soms months since one 
side of his head became swollen; the swelling is new con- 
fined to one side of his face, between the ear and the eye, 
and is as large as a Walnut The bird otherwise appears 
to be in perfect health. Can any of your readers suggest 
a remedy ? The swollen portion, m well as the face and 
oomb of the bird, is of a healthy red oolour.—A. K. G. 

REPLIES. 

18419.— Poultry spioe.—“ Schoolmaster ” 
had better let the use of spiced foods 
aloue. If he cannot make his fowls answer 
satisfactorily by ordinary treatment, he 
certain not to improve matters by depending 
upon a forcing diet. The free use of spiced 
foods forces the birds unnaturally, and, 
sooner or later, their health suffers. During 
very cold weather, and in the moulting season, 
with very old birds, it is advisable to give warm 
food, and a sprinkling of Cayenne over the soft 
food will also be of use. Some good managers 
at such times recommend the use of a few red 
Chillies. These are first boiled, and afterwards 
chopped into small bits and mixed with the 


the winter, when insect life is scarce. At all 
other times it is best to rely on sound, natural 
food. —Doulting. 

18498.—Broody hens.—I at one time 
suffered quite as much as “The Doctor * from 
the broody propensities of Brahmas and 
Dorkings, but 1 have for the last two years beep 
very successful in preventing them from sitting. 

“ have divided my run into two with wire net¬ 
ting. keeping half my fowls in one division, and . 
half in the other. As soon as a hen in one yard 
shows any signs of broodiness she is placed in 
the other. I invariably find that she spends the 
first three days in running backwards and 
forwards, trying to get back through the wire ; 
at the end of that time she has quite forgotten 
that she wants to sit, and can be returned. She 
will probably commence laying again in about a 
fortnight or three weeks.— Ooidi. 




Young birds, when put among a lot of strange! mew and scraps. Bits of fresh meat can also 
hens, or when sent to ughovy for tj$| first tjme f be served in the same way,- and will ba useful in 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERIES. 

18881.— Russian toffee —Would anyone kindly give 
i8 a good recips (or RustUn toffee ?— M. Walker. 

18632.— Cafe a la Nelge.— Will any housewife kindly 
tell me how to make Caf6 k la Neige ?— Cblkr et Audax. 
18633.— Scented powder.— Will any reader give me 
recipe for concocting scented powder, such ae is sold at 
the Oxford-street “Oriental” warehouses and at Mr. 
Rimmel’s 7 1 want it to be cf a lasting nature — Cora. 

13634. — Pumpkin pie. — “ Perplexed Housewife ” 
would be very much obliged to any reader who would 
kindly tell her how to make Pumpkin pie, or any way to 
cook the Pumpkin to advantage. She has some floe 
Bengal Pumpkins, but is at a lose how to use them. 

18685.— Beet ways of cooking Potatoes.— How 
are Potatoes to be cooked to be mealy ? Boiling or steam¬ 
ing, in or out of their jackets, pricked or not, the result is 
always the same ; they never corue up dry or floury in the 
inside, but more or less soddened. Cooks say it is the fault 
of the sort; but it is the same with all sorts. Those 1 
have now are as bad as the rest: Red-skinned Flourball, 
which gives me by far the best crop. Mr. Cullingford, in 
pour columns in March, 1882, gave us, 1 hoped, a promis¬ 
ing method ; but, alas ! the result was the s\me. If you 
go to a London hotel or restaurant, you get lovely floury 
Potatoes; so you do at the very corners of the streets; but 
l cannot get them at home. Why 7 — Sigma. 

REPLIES. 

18418 . —Oatmeal scones.— Mix with 2 lb. of fine 
wheaten flour, 1 small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, a 
large teaspoonful cf cream of tartar, and a little salt; 
make this into a light dough with milk, or buttermilk. 
Roll out, and cut into ecooes with a outter, or lid of a 
pan ; fire on a plate of iron called a girdle, or in a dry 

frying-pan.—S cotia. 

18351.—Paint for bathe.—I have much 
pleasure in being able to afford “ A. 8 ” correct 
information, as I have just painted all my baths 
most satisfactorily. The only thing that will 
stand hot water is the white enamel paint. I 
have been able to obtain it only from Urquhart’s, 
327, Edgware-road. All rust, &3., should be 
removed, and a good rubbing down should be 
given with pumice-stone. The bath should be 
perfectly clean and dry, and the enamel applied 
quickly with a suitable brush. It should be 
applied briskly, as the enamel dries almost 
immediately, and will become quite hard in 
twenty-four hours. I gave mine two coats, and 
they look equal to new.—J. W. 

BIRDS. 

18636 -Grey parrots.—Will some kind reader who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the grey parrot inform me 
how I oan tell whether the bird is young ; also the reason 
why so many die after I have had them for four or five 
weeks? I have bad four, the last one only a month, 
which got on wonderfully well, both in flesh and talking. 
One night it appeared quite well, and next morning it was 
ill; since then it has kept itc eyes closed, and has not 
taken anything exiept water. Its food was Indian Com 
and Hemp-seed ; it did not care for anything else. What 
is the proper food for them 7—Parrot. 

18423 —Pigeons.—“Trainer” will find it difficult to 
keep adult pigeons from returning to their former homes. 
Instances are on record of pigeons, which had long been 
given up as lost, returning to their former owners after 
two years’ absence. If “Trainer” wishes to keep his 
birds, he must purchase young ones from the nest, and 
breed from them.— Doulting. 

18428. — Goat-keeping. — The pamphlet 
I referred to is, “ The Advantages of Goat- 
keeping,” by Mr. H. Stephen Holmes Pegler, 
and was published by Montague Chatterton 
and Co , 38, Acton-street, Gray’s inn-road, in 
1S80, price sixpence. There is aUo an ex¬ 
haustive treatise by Mr. Holmes Pegler, called 
“ The Book of the Goat,” published by Mr. 
Upcot GilJ, which is well worth reading.— 
Odidi. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

BEDDING PLANTS DURING WINTER. 
Cleanliness is of as much importance amongst 
bedding plants as amongst more choice sub¬ 
jects ; dirty pots and grimy stages will be sure 
to engender damp, and damp is as great an 
enemy as cold to this class of plants. There¬ 
fore, it is necessary at this season of the year to 
see that all the surroundings of the plants are 
free from any accumulation of matter that will 
in any shape add to their discomfort. If the 
pots are dirty they should be washed, and so 
should the stages, and if there is any slimy 
green matter on the glass, it must be washed 
off, or it will impede the light, and the plants 
require all the light they can get during the 
dark days of winter, if they are to be kept 
healthy. 

Plants that are occupying pits or frames 
should receive very careful attention. It is a 
good plan to take out all the plants on a fine day 
once a month, and stand them outside. When 
the pit is empty, brush down the walls with a 
broom, and well cleanse the stagee on which 
they stand. If they have only a bed of coal- 
ashes to stand upon, let it he raked over, and 
every dead leaf or other thing that is likely to 
encourage damp removed. Before the pots are 
returned, let each be separately examined, and 
only such as have the soil fairly dry should be 
watered. All dead leaves must be picked off, 
and the surface soil lightly moved up with a 
stiok. As the plants are returned to the pit, 
let eaoh he turned round, so that the 
side which was before turned from the 
light should now he towards it. Culti¬ 
vators must remember that during the 
winter months the temperature in this class of 
structures continues low for some weeks in 
mid-winter; the plants cannot grow much, 
or in any way use up more than a very little 
root moisture; therefore, an excess of moisture 
in the soil will only tend to weaken them, and 
cause the weakest to get into bad health, if 
not to die. In watering it would he better to 
err on the side of dryness than moisture Only 
on fine days should water be given at all, and 
then it should be given in the morning. The 
ventilation of pits and frames is a very im¬ 
portant part of their management. In too 
many cases the plants do not get air enough to 
dry up the condensed moisture, and then damp 
will be sure to do its destructive work. Such 
plants do not require a large quantity of air at 
one time; it is more necessary that it should be 
given in moderate quantities over a longer 
period. When it is not very cold, a wedge of 
wood 1 inch thiok should he placed under the 
back of the light at 9 a.m., and be removed 
again at 4 p.m. On mild days the lights may 
be tilted 3 inches; the ventilation should hie 
changed on alternate days; the hack of the 
light should be tilted one day and the front the 
next; but there must always be a spaoe pro¬ 
vided at the back, when ventilation is given, to 
allow the impure air to eso^pe. 

Bedding plants rest in hqubai ami often 

killed more by kindiui* : i get 


too much water, too much heat during the dark 
days of winter, and an insufficient supply of fresh 
air. The consequence is that the weakest—owing 
to the want of a sufficient number of roots—die. 
For the most part, bedding plants require to 
be resting from November to the end of Feb¬ 
ruary, and if, during that time, they get only 
enough root moisture to prevent any part of the 
plant from shrivelling, enough warmth to 
keep out frost, and a change of air, when it is 
not actually freezing, they will keep better than 
when they are coddled up in warm, confined, 
damp air. As a guide to the inexperienced, I 
may state that a minimum temperature of 
40 degs. by night is a very safe figure, and 
45 degs. by day, by fire-heat, should not he ex¬ 
ceeded. In mild weather both hack and front 
ventilators should be thrown wide open, and the 
watering should be done early in the morning of 
fine days, to admit of plenty of air being given 
to dry up any unused water. It is a good plan 
to light the fire before the watering is dono, 
and to get the heating medium warm, allowing 
the fire to gradually bum out; the extra warmth 
will allow of more air being given to dry up 
damp. During frosty weather the plante will 
require more water than at other times, as the 
fire-heat necessary to keep out frost will dry up 
the moisture in the pots. As to keeping oat frost, 
a fire should never be lighted, unless there is a 
prospect of frost of sufficient intensity to enter 
the house; the practice of lighting a fire, regardless 
of the state of the weather, for the purpose of 
feeling that the plants are safe should a frost 
come, cannot be too strongly condemned, as it 
raises the temperature muoh higher than is 
good for the plants, and induces them to grow 
when they should he resting. The consequence 
is, that the growth made under such conditions 
is very weak, and is the first to suffer from 
any unfavourable conditions after. The treat¬ 
ment I have described for bedding plants will, 
as regards the temperature and ventilation, 
serve also for the majority of plants that are 
usually kept in greenhouses. Such plants as 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and Cyclamens will 
require a little more water ; hut bedding plants 
may be kept with them without injury to either. 
Bedding Calceolarias that are occupying frames 
or handlighta need not cause any anxiety. If 
they are well rooted by Christmas, that will be 
soon enough, and np to that time they must 
have all the light they can get in mild weather. 
After they are rooted, they will take no harm if 
they are covered up and kept in darkness for a 
month or six weeks, should frosty weather last 
so long; as a matter of fact, they keep better 
in darkness during periods of frost, than when 
exposed to alternate periods of cold and sudden 
bursts of sunshine. With respeot to the ques¬ 
tion of keeping frost out of greenhouses, I 
have often felt surprised that amateurs and 
others, who have single or isolated houses, do 
not take advantage of the plan of providing 
them with blinds, to be drawn down at night, 
over the outside of the roof, in the same wwy as 
shade is provided during the summer. It is 
only neoesaary to substitute a thiok canvas, or 
frigi domo covering material, for the summer 
blinds which are already provided, and a very 
material saving, both in time and fuel, would 
be the result, to say nothing of the anxiety it 
will save, for it is only neoeasary to pull down 
the blinds to make the occupants of the house 


secure against seven or eight degrees of frost. 
When bunds are used, it is neoeasary that they 
be pulled down before frost reaches the glass. 

J. C. C. 


HOW TO RAISE FERNS FROM SEEDS. 

Whenever practicable, it is always beat to 
increase Ferns from seeds, or, more correctly 
•peaking, from spores, and the interest attached 
to propagating them in this way is increased by 
the chance thus afforded of finding something 
new whioh cannot be obtained if the plants be 
propagated in any other way. Take, for in* 
stance, the lovely Adiantum rhodophyllum, 
which emanated from a hatch of seedlings of 
A. Victoria, itself a freak of Nature or a natural 
hybrid found amongst a quantity of A. scutum; 
or the equally graceful A. Collisi, a gigantio 
kind, in the way of the popular A. tenerum, but 
with fronds finely divided like those of A. 
gracillimum, which is itself selected from among 
a lot of the common A. cuneatnm ; many forms 
of Maiden-hails, such as A. grandiceps, Lud- 
demannianum, Bausei, Pacotti, and a host cf 
others, all more or less interesting, might also 
here be mentioned. Variations, however, aie 
not limited to that genus, for we have in 
Nephrolepis Bausei a most beautiful Fern whose 
origin is said to have been amongst seedlings of 
N. pluma, from which it is totally different, 
and on whioh it may he considered a very 
decided improvement, being, in fact, a delicately 
plumose form of that Fern. In Davallias, again, 
we have at least two very good home-produoed 
forms—namely, D. elegans polydactyla and D. 
Marieai cristata. Forms of our own native 
Ferns, too, raised from seeds, are so numerous 
as to almost defy description. Again, we have 
endless varieties of Pteris, crested forms of 
serrulate and cretica of dwarf habit, such as 
Dixoni compacts, Ac., as well as gigantio 
varieties suen as cristata major and Ouvrardi, 
the fronds of which often attain 4 feet in length 
But the most striking of all the known forms 1 1 
Pteris is undoubtedly one which I lately saw a 
a market-grower’s establishment. It is a finely - 
crested seedling of Pteris tremula; not only 
are its bold and massive fronds terminated 
by a large and regularly-produced tassel, lut 
even every pinna of it nas its extremities 
ornamented by a conspicious and very pretty 
crest, of smaller dimensions than the terminal 
one. Its habit is equal to that of the 
popular speoies—its vigour is all that can be 
desired; and if, as may be safely anticipated, 
it reproduces itself in true character, it will be a 
striking illustration of what may he raised in 
the way of Ferns from spores, especially as P. 
tremula is apparently the least sportive species 
in the whole genus ; until now it has not pio- 
duced a single variation of any importance. A 
general rule in raising Ferns of any kind frem 
seed, is to keep the temperature as even as pos¬ 
sible, and also the atmosphere moist. As regarr a 
the spores themselves, they should he gatheied 
as soon as they are ri pe. 

Hardy Ferns— We find that, although tleee 
germinate more rapidly, and also take leas tine 
m producing young plants when sown in heat, 
it is not at all necessary to have any artificially 
heated place in which to sow and grow then.. 
If procurable, take a good turf of fibry loam, 
have it soaked in water for a tufficiect time to 
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get it well saturated, and after that, let it drain 
thoroughly; it will then be fit for nse. If fibiy 
loam is not procurable, take peat, silver sand, 
and potsherds, or soft brick, broken small—mix 
all well together, then put it in a shallow pan 
or pot half-tilled with crooks; these latter should 
be covered with a layer of fibrous peat or 
Sphagnum, and the whole should be well 
watered ; when thoroughly drained, the seeds 
may be sown. The spores, being exceedingly 
minute, should not be covered with soil, but 
simply with glass—a bell-glass for loamy turves, 
and flat glass for pans. The pans or pots, when 
freshly sown, should be placed in a shady but 
not dark corner; under the stage of a green¬ 
house, if available, is a good situation for them, 
and. there they should remain until the 
young seedlings show their first fronds. The 
material on which the spores have been sown 
should not be watered, but should be kept con¬ 
stantly moist by partial immersion—that is, by 
allowing the lower part of it to stand in water 
till sufficient moisture has been absorbed, but 
it should not in any case remain altogether in 
water. The first sign of vegetation greatly 
resembles the common Liverwort, and oare must 
be taken not to scrape it off, as it is from this 
singular growth that the Ferns will spring, in, 
according to the different species, from three to 
six months. They must then be pricked off in 
small tufts, so as to give them room to develop 
themselves, as they generally come up very 
thickly, and, if allowed to crowd and overgrow 
each other in the seed-pan, they are very liable 
to damp off. When pricked off, they should for 
a few days be treated very much as before, and 
should be gradually inured to the air by tilting 
the glass on one side, and in a short time it may 
be removed altogether. When the seedlings 
begin to produce fronds and are sufficiently 
strong, they should be potted separately in 
small pots; and, on account of their tenderness, 
it will be neoessary to keep them until perfectly 
established in a rather close atmosphere, well 
shaded and carefully watered. The directions 
for raising 

Greenhouse Ferns from spores are not 
materially different from those applicable to 
hardy kinds. The chief difference lies in the 
preparation of the compost used, as, instead of 
the spores being sown on a tuft of loam, it is 
found to be best to make use of a mixture con¬ 
sisting of one part loam, one part peat or well- 
decayed leaf-mould, and one part silver sand 
and soft brick, broken small; the whole Bhould 
be well-mixed, and either baked or boiled before 
use, in order to kill any germ of Moss, or other 
unwelcome growths that it may contain, whioh 
might smother the young Ferns as they come 
op, and also to kill any slugs, worms, or insect 
larvae which may be present in the mixture. 
Although greenhouse Ferns may be sown at any 
time of the year, the best season is early in 
the spring—that is, March or April, as seedlings 
raised then have, if properly treated, sufficient 
time to form crowns strong enough to stand the 
following winter; if sown later, although the 
spores come up equally well, the young plants 
rnn the risk of being killed during the first 
Printer. To avoid that, the spores which are 
generally ripe in autumn or winter should be 
collected and kept in paper in a dry, but not 
warm, place till spring. They should then be 
sown in either pots or pans prepared as for 
hardy Ferns, and subjected to the same treat¬ 
ment, with this difference, however, that instead 
of being put in a cool place after sowing, they 
should be kept in a place in whioh the tem¬ 
perature can be maintained evenly at about 
55 degs. When pricked off in a mixture similar 
to the one in which they were sown, the young 
seedlings should for three or four weeks be kept 
in a close shady place where the temperature 
ranges from 60 degs. to 65 degs. and gradually 
hardened off by tilting the glass with which 
they are oovered more and more every day until 
it is taken off altogether. For 
- Stove Ferns, the course just described may 
be adopted with advantago, the only material 
difference being the temperature, which, though 
similarly uniform, must of course be higher 
throughout than that for greenhouse Ferns. It 
should average about 70 degs. A close moist 
ease will suit them, and as soon as fairly up, 
and even before the young fronds are developed, 
they should be exposed to light; for that reason 
they cannot, like the others, be kept under a 
But) as to all other directio is respect- 
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ing soil, potting material, early pricking off, 
watering by immersion, and gradual ventilation 
by tilted glass, the same rules as those observed 
in the case of other kind* should be strictly ad¬ 
hered to. Thus treated, young seedlings sown 
in March, for instance, will by winter have pro¬ 
duced crowns of sufficient size to enable them 
to pass through the dull months in safety. 
Many more or less ingenious ways for sowing 
Ferns have at different times been advocated 
by persons more or less practical, some even 
going so far as to recommend their being sown 
on prepared flannel; but, provided that the 
materials above enumerated are of sound quality, 
and the instructions given carefully followed, no 
fear need be entertained as to the success of the 
operation. Adiantums, Pterises, Gymnogram- 
mas, and Lastreas come up freely in the course 
of a few weeks. 

Film? Ferns, being exceodiugly slow in pro¬ 
ducing their first fronds, require a compost 
which lasts a long time in a fresh state, and also 
a place in which they can remain undisturbed 
sometimes for years. I have known seedlings 
of Hymenophyllum to keep five years in the 
prothallium state, and a small t>atch of the 
Killamey Fern, Triohomanes radioans, is even 
now only a few inches high, though sown eight 
years ago. Trichomanes and Hymenophyllums, 
therefore, must not be included among Ferns 
which are best propagated by spores; on the 
contrary, they increase more rapidly by means 
of division. Todeas, however, which belong to 
the same class, can be propagated by spores 
only. The stock of these lovely plants was 
only kept up by frequent importations until a 
comparatively recent date, when seedlings were 
freely raised by some of our leading nursery¬ 
men ; even then, however, the seedlings re¬ 
quired several years of careful and constant 
nursing. No more conclusive proof in support 
of this value of raising Ferns from spores could 
be found than the fact that market growers raise 
them in this way. Their mode of procedure is 
of the simplest description: the spores of the 
different species to be propagated are collected 
when ripe, and sown broadcast on the surface 
of pots containing plants of slower growth, such 
as Palms, which, not requiring fresh potting, 
often give the spores a fair chance of germinat¬ 
ing and of even producing young plants. The 
latter are pricked off either in boxes or pans, 
from which, when they have made from three 
to six fronds, they are taken and potted in 
2|-inch pots; in these, millions of Ferns are 
disposed of annually for the ornamentation of 
dinner-tables or the decoration of dwelling 
rooms, for whioh purpose more Ferns are grown 
in this country than any other kind of plants. 
Market growers’ kinds, I admit, belong to a 
different olass from those which an amateur 
would require. The market grower’s aim is 
not the formation of a collection, but the culti¬ 
vation of showy sorts of rapid growth. He 
accordingly limits himself to a few species, 
notably to Adiantums, Pterises, Nephrodiums, 
Cyrtomiums, Lomari&s, Polypodiums, Lastreas, 
&c., but these he grows to perfection and in an 
incredibly short time. These young Ferns, 
whioh yearly abound in our markets, are raised 
exclusively from seed or spores. 8. 

Ariatoloohia elegana-— l have sent you 
the flower and foliage of Ariatoloohia elegans, 
trusting it may be of interest, as all who have 
seen it admire it, and appear not to have seen 
one before. I haveit now trained on a “ balloon,” 
in a 16-inch pot, with the flowers hanging from 
the growth, and it is very interesting. The cul¬ 
ture is very simple. After flowering, give a rest of 
about three months, at the coolest end of stove, 
letting the foliage die down gradually, when it 
oan be removed altogether. When starting it, 
about the beginning of March, allow it to make 
a little growth, and then shake nearly all the 
old soil away, and pot in equal parts of loam 
and peat, with a little well-rotted manure from 
an old Melon bed, and enough silver sand to 
make all porous. If at hand, some lumps of 
charcoal will improve the compost, and help to 
make the drainage perfect. As soon as the 
pot is full of roots, it requires plenty of water, 
with a little manure-water once a-week. It is 
of a twining habit, and would, no doubt, answer 
for training on wires suspended from the roof. 
I have flowered it now for four years in suooes- 
sion under the treatment here described.— 
A. B. 0., Surrey, 


PETUNIAS, SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 

Twenty years ago, double Petunias took a 
' *jh place in the estimation of flower lovers; 
indeed, for a time, few floweriog plants were 
so popular. Tney now seem to be out of fashion, 
circumstance to be regretted, inasmuch as 
they are certainly, when well grown, of con¬ 
siderable decorative value, and no one who can 
see beauty in a double flower will fail to admire 
double Petunias. In France, where they 
originated, and where almost all the best kinds 
were raised, they are still much cherished, not 
only for growing under glass, but for outdoor 
decoration. The difference between our sum¬ 
mer and that of France, will, in great measure, 
account for the short-lived popularity enjoyed 
by double Petunias in this country. When 
they made their appearance, single Petunias 
were extremely popular as bedding plants, and 
the double varieties were immediately tried for 
the same purpose, but were found unsuitable, 
owing to the flowers requiring a larger amount 
of fine weather to perfect them than the average 
English summer affords. Double Petunias can¬ 
not bear cold and wet; a few days’ rainy 
weather completely ruins them, and the indi¬ 
vidual flowers being so large are, of course, not 
very freely produced ; consequently, a week’s 
wet weather will mar the effect of a bed of double 
Petunias for several weeks. This is a pity, 
for when well cared for, and favoured with a 
continuance of fine, dry weather, a large bed of 
double Petunias is really very attractive. 
What these double varieties like is a well- 
worked, rather light soil, with plenty of 
thoroughly decomposed manure, abundance of 
moisture at the roots, and a dry atmosphere. 
The bed containing them should be raised above 
the level of the Grass, and then the beauty of the 
flower is better seen. French gardeners all 
grow them in this way, and mulch with short 
manure. If I had any extent of flower garden 
to embellish, I should certainly include a bed 
of double Petunias in the arrangement, for all 
summers are nob rainy, and in a dry one they 
do well. The small specimens generally seen 
grown in pots, though well enough in their way, 
do no afford a very high idea of the decorative 
value of double Petunias, and it is only when 
they are grown along in 8-inch and 10-inch pots 
that they show how very effective they are. A 
plant 2 feet high and as much through, bearing a 
couple of dozen or more expanded flowers, is 
sure to be much admired. 

Succulent cuttings put in in February or early 
in March in a brisk temperature are required 
to form good specimens. Autumn cuttings 
are often used, but I fancy that they never 
grow away bo freely as those struck in spring. 
There is, as a rule, a great tendency in double 
Petunias to become hard and woody towards 
the end of the summer, which is the time when 
cuttings are required, and fine juicy shoots are. 
often difficult to obtain. The best way, if a 
number is required, is to keep over a few of the 
latest spring-struck plants, which, having the 
pots full of roots, and being placed in a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs., at the end of December 
soon break away frjely into growth. The one 
important point in the culture of these double 
varieties is to keep them moving along quickly 
in a rather moist warmth until June, but sturdy 
and vigorous by the judicious admission of air, 
and a light position. They must never get pot- 
bound, for if they do they will never get away 
into free growth again ; and they will need a 
little pinching back to make them bushy, and a 
few stakes, as they advance in growth, to regulate 
the shoots and keep them erect, otherwise, the 
weight of the large, double blooms will bring 
them down, and whole branches will split off. 
After the end of May, no more fire heat will be 
necessary, and from that time a cool, airy, light 
house is the right place for them, shading a 
little during the hottest hours of the day to 
preserve the blooms longer in perfeotion. 

The last shift will be given about the be¬ 
ginning of May, so that by the middle of June 
the specimens are quite formed, and are coming 
into full bloom, affording welcome variety ana 
having an excellent appearance where ratiier 
large flowering plants are required for conser¬ 
vatory decoration. From the time the roots 
touch the sides of the pots, frequent supplies of 
weak liquid manure must be given, as, the bloom 
being so large, growth soon comes to an end, 
union there is anabondanoe of food and moisture 
u n g i ns i Trom 
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for the roots to utilise. Many readers will re¬ 
member the advent of the single inimitabilis, 
and how much it was admired. It was shown 
and certificated at Regent’s Park over twenty 
years ago, and although I much doubt if it now 
exists in cultivation, it gave birth to the beauti- 

-a.—: _ j ____ lj.l t ___ 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Thb Pyrenean Ramondia, or Rosette 


ROSES. 


Rose notes. — Lightening the heads of 
aiui^JSAn. Rose-trees at this time of year is a very neces- 

Ramondia fyrenaica is a plant almost, or 1 8 ary operation, either on dwarfs or standards. 
t . quite, peculiar to the Pyrenees, where, in two or Where they have made long shoots that are 

ful striped varieties which, I think, are among three stations, it is far from uncommon. I swayed by the wind, it is essential to reduce 
the finest flowers grown at the present time, gathered it three years ago in the neighbour- these shoots to half their length, so that the 

Formerly, single Petunias were largely used for hood of Gavarine ; and plants which I trans- wind cannot have so much power over them, 

bedding-out, and they were increased by means planted then are now nearly as large as that Constant rocking of the plants by the wind not 
of cuttings ; but nowadays they are mostly which forms the subject of the accompanying only loosens the roots, but forms a hole round 

raised from seeds, which, if sown early enough sketch. This plant is a year older, and was the stem ; and if this hole gets filled with 

in the year, will give good blooming plants by brought to me by a friond. It grows remark- water, and a sharp frost takes place when the 
June. Unlike the doubles, the single varieties a bly freely in peaty soil, among rocks in a plant is in this condition, seriouB harm may be 
must not be very liberally treated, as they run shady position on the rockery, the plant being done to the crown of the plant. Unless the 
too much to leaf, especially in wet seasons, largely overshadowed by Ferns, Lilies, and crowns of dwarf plants are buried 3 inches 
They like a free and rather light soil, well other tall-growing subjects. The leaves, which below the surface, the wind will be sure to rock 
deepened, where the roots can get away from areof“ flannelly ” texture, spread over the rocks, about those plants that have large heads. I find 
the heat and drought. Surrey. and are now 4 inches or 5 iuches long, spreadiog it necessary to support all such plants with a 

flat rosette. Many of the flower-scapes, short stake, leaving about G inches of the stake 


Surrey. 


Boussingaultia baselloides. — I see which in the native haunts of the plants are above ground, and securely fixing the strongest 
that this plant is mentioned on pago 474 as usually one or two-flowered, produce in my branches to it by some tar-cord. Preparation 
being so finely grown and flowered by Mrs. garden five or six flowers, there being, at the should now be made for protecting Tea-scented 
Axtell, West Lodge, Dorchester. There has time when the photograph was taken, about Roses that are planted in open beds and borders, 
not been time to test whether it is hardy enough fifty flowers more or less expanded. It does |f it is decided to let them stand where they are 
to stand out-of-doors during winter. I planted not spread freely, either by self-sown seed or by all the winter, a cone of coal ashes should at 
out in the open on the 10th of June this sending off new crowns, so I have not increased ©nee be laid over the roots and about 6 inches 
year, to try its hardiness, a small plant 2 inches my stock at all. I found this year, on return up the stem, which will be sufficient to ensure 
high, having only three small leaves. It is now from my holidays, a few plump-looking seeds in the safety of that part of the plant. To protect 
(November S) 6 feet high, and H feet through, some of the capsules, which I have sown, hoping the tops some dry Bracken should be ready at 
and showing flower spikes at every point. It they may come up when favoured by artificial hand, or, failing this, some dry hay. This must be 
is trained round strong stakes. It is not, how- protection. I hear complaints from friends who worked in among the branches, and then, with 
ever, for the flower that I should recommend have tried the plant that it does not grow or a piece of cord, the branches can be drawn up 

together in the form of a bundle. In 


the plant, but for the beauty of its 
leafage, which reminds one of the foliage 
of the Giant Ivy (Hedera Rsegneriana), 
only it is so thick and fleshy. Its rapid 
growth in a cool greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory, where quick covering is required, 
makes it a valuable as well as ornamen¬ 
tal plant, as it retains its foliage all the 
year round.—R. H. B , Fot'est-hill. 

18372.— Propagating frame. — 

The heat in your propagating frame 
should not exceed 70 degs. for Rose 
cuttings, or similar hard-wooded sub¬ 
jects at this season of the year. From 
the middle of March onwards the tem¬ 
perature may range from 70 degs. to 
80 degs. Geranium seeds should not 
be sown until the spring ; but the frame 
will be too close for them after the young 
plants aro well through the soil. The 
seeds may be sown either in pans or 
pots.—J. C. C. 

18515.— Reconstructing' green¬ 
house- —I should not think of pulling 
the house to pieces to plant Roses, as 
Roses grown under glass in beds require, 
to give the most satisfaction, the 
roof made in lights to slide off, so 
that in summer time the plants may obtain 
the benefit of exposure to the open air. This 
will keep them clean, ripen the wood, and 
prepare them for their spring-blooming in a 
better way than is possible when they are kept above, 
under glass all the year. I would suggest that 
the house be left as it is, and that the plants be 
grown in pots, and, after blooming, plunged 
out in a sunny position about June or July. 

“ Anxious Inquirer ” should obtain good-sized 
plants, and if for forcing during the spring they 
must be established; otherwise, if freshly potted, 
the roots have not sufficient hold of the soil to 
produce satisfactory wood. Any of the follow¬ 
ing will give satisfaction : Niphetos (white), 
Isabella Sprunt (yellow), Catherine Mermet 


this condition they will be better able 
to resist severe frost than when left 
spreading out as they grow. There 
should be no attempt to protect the 
tops until frost actually comes, as I am 
satisfied that it is os easy to cover too 
much as too little, as the longer the 
protection is on the plants, the more 
tender they are when the covering 
is removed. For that reason the pro¬ 
tection should not be left on the tops 
after the end of February, and not so 
late as that even, if the weather 
should be mild. My favourite way of 
protecting this class of Roses grown in 
the open, is to lift them with all the 
roots possible, and then lay them in 
by the roots in some sheltered corner 
on the approach of frost, and protect 
the tops only during frosty weather, 
leaving them quite exposed when the 
weather is open. By this plan I find 
that the tops do not get unduly ex¬ 
cited in the spring, and then they can 
be put back in the beds at the end of 
March without the young growth 
getting injured. Laying them by 
flower at all freely. My experience is quite the the heels in cold frames is a very good plan, 
reverse ; and I should advise those who are if they are looked after properly—that is to 
disposed to give it a trial to imitate as nearly say, if the lights are put on only in frosty 
as possible the conditions I have described weather ; but if they are much covered with 



Our Rkadrrs’ Illustrations : The Pyrenean Ramondia. Frem a 
photograph sent by Mr. L.Cummiog, 14, Bilton road, Rugby. 
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glass in mild weather, they become so tender 
that there is serious risk of their being injured 


Heating greenhouse. —With reference by the cold weather during April and May.— 
to the remarks of “ J. C. C., Durham” (p. 475), J. C. C. 

may I ask if he could not by any possibility Annual lifting of Rose trees. —This 
imagine such an arrangement as a length of is a subject that occupies the minds of many 
cane or wire, with a branch of Holly or the like amateurs every autumn, as is clear from the 
fastened to one end, for cleansing such a flue number of persons who are continually asking if 
aB the one recommended ? I really thought it it is a necessary or desirable operation. To 
unnecessary to enter into such minutia. 1 , or to say this question I wish to answer plainly that, 
that a small iron door should be fixed at the save in exceptional cases, it is neither necessary 


___ w _ /r __upper end of the flue to enable a brush or scraper nor desirable. The exceptional cases are those 

(flesh), Madame Lambara (coral-pink), Madame of some kind to be used, as I took it for granted where it is desirable to curtail the luxuriant 

/1 ix*\ a-— /-that all the readers of Gardening possessed growth of the branches, which is sometimes the 

common sense; and, if anything beyond such case when the Roses occupy beds or borders 
a simple instrument as I have mentioned were near to the house, and the soil is more than 
required, I imagine it would not be a very ordinarily favourable to their growth; otherwise, 
difficult matter to fix a piece of sheet iron or I think it is a mistake to do so when Roses are 
tin to such a length of cane or wire, to act as a required for garden decoration, for the reason that 

_______ ___ scraper to remove the soot. Does“J. C. C., such a severe root disturbance must necessarily 

weeds in a shady corner of a greenhouse, and like plenty Durham,” propose to remove the square tiles he produce a greater check upon the growth of the 
of water. No other cultivation is needful—D. L. recommends, one by one, whenever the flue Branches than is desirable, for a check upon 

18360.— Plants for sunless green house. —Very wants cleaning ? If all tbe work in his garden the growth of the branches means a diminished 
w flowering plants succeed in such a house ; but the is done in this roundabout style, it must be a number of flowers. I am quite aware of the 

of great expense, and very little influence of some favourable soils upon the 

An growth of Roses, and know that in such cases 


Falcot (buff), Souvenir d’Elise (creamy-white), 
Souvenir d’un Ami (pink), and Etoile de Lyon 
(sulphur-yellow); some of the Hybrid Per¬ 
petuate may also be tried—say, La France and 
Captain Christy—which will, I know, do well. 
—J. K., Catford. 

18510.— Cape Gooseberries.— They will grow like 


Lapageria, red and white varieties, would do well as 
climbers. Camellias might succeed. Most flowering very 

plants would do if they could be grown to a flowering size satisfaction to him, to say the least. 
In another house. Ferns would be best.—J. D. E. 


18427.— Drying? Pampas Grasa— The plumes of 
Pampas Grass should be cut as soon os the inflorescence is 
well open. This is generally about the middle of October. 
As Boon as out, hang them up, plumes downwards, in a 
room in which there is no fire. In ten days they will be 
sufficiently dry for any purpose.—J. C. C. 

Digitized by 


ability for attaining any desired result or they may get too large for particular purposes ; 
object by the shortest way, and with the but it will never do for the majority of cultiva- 
simplest appliances, or, indeed, by any means tors to adopt the plan because someone who has 




,gle 


that may be at hand, is absolutely essential to 
good gardening, and no one lacking in this 
quality can expect to excel as a horticulturist.— 


a better description of soil to deal with, finds it 
necessary for a particular reason to do so. I 
know, in my own case, that although I have 
not a bad Rose soil to deal with, if I were to 

Original fram 
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remove my plants annually, I should lose at 
least 10 per oent. of the plants, to say nothing 
of the weakened condition of the growth that 
must naturally follow such an operation. I have 
heard it said that Roees that are taken up and 
replanted every autumn give larger and fuller 
flowers than those that are allowed to grow on 
unchecked, but 1 have never seen that state¬ 
ment fully borne out in practice. My own 
experience of the growth of Roses, in the form 
of bushes, for garden decoration, is that the 
roots are best left undisturbed, and the branches 
only very moderately pruned; then, in a favour¬ 
able soil, they will grow into large plants that 
will last a life-time, and produce flowers in 
abundance. In my own practice, I have some¬ 
times found it necessary to renew the soil in 
Roie-beds, and experience proves that when the 
old soil fails to sustain a vigorous growth, the 
plants may be moved, ana the soil changed 
with advantage ; but such a circumstance would 
only oocur after a lapse of some years. How¬ 
ever, no one need hesitate to remove now Roses 
that are occupying an exhausted soil. If good 
loam cannot be had, a change should be made 
with some from the kitchen garden, as a good 
vegetable soil is capable, with the aid of some 
manure, of growing good Roses.—J. C. C. 

18511.— Roses for Guildford.— We could 
have replied to your question more definitely if 
you had stated the height of the fence, and 
whether the position is much sheltered or 
exposed. Open fences are draughty, and a 
severe winter would kill in su jh a position many 
Roses that would be unharmed if they stood in 
beds or borders. As you speak of bushes, I 
should imagine that some strong-growing Hybrid 
Perpetuais would suit you, such as the follow¬ 
ing : Dupuy Jama in, Duke of Teck, and 
Marshal Vaillant. These are dark coloured 
Roses. Some good rose-coloured varieties, of 
different shades, are : Annie Alexieff. Jules 
Margottin, Magna Charta, and Madame 
Clemence Joigueaux. These should be planted 
2 feet apart, and you must wait a year or two 
for them to get established. If you require 
Roses of a more climbing character you should 
select Gloire' de Dijon (fawn colour), Aim6e 
Vibert (white), Fabvier (carmine), Ch^aedolle 
(crimson), Sir Joseph Paxton (rose), and Fellem- 
berg (bright red). These will require moderate 
pruning after two or three years.—J. C. C. 

18294. —Boses for York. —From the infor¬ 
mation you have supplied, it i« very clear that 
you are not suffering so much from a bad soil 
and climate as you seem to suppose. The fact 
that such varieties ai La France and S4nateur 
Vaisse do well proves this. As pome kinds do 
well, and others do not, it is probable that the 
stock on which they are growing is the cause 
of failure. No doubt the smoky situation must 
bear its share of blame; but I should be disposed 
to root out all that are not thriving, and try 
some more own-root planti of the same sorts, 
as your selection cannot be improved. Try 
some own-root plants, and give them .three 
years to get established before you condemn 
them, and, if they fail, you may conclude that 
your locality is not suitable.—J. C. C. 

18276.—Crimson Rose as greenhouse climber. 
—Helot Marie Henrietta is the nearest approach to a 
crimson, the oolour being: dark-red. Tha plant, either on 
Its own roots, or budded on the Manetti, is a splendid 
elimber. Oheshunt Hybrid is very similar in oolour, but 
is a fuller petaled flower, and very sweet soented. It is also 
an excellent climber.—J. 0.0. 


Insect pests. — In common with “ Sub¬ 
urban Gardener *' (page 454), I have found the 
Celery fly terribly troublesome this spring. In 
fact, I had to remove nearly all the leaves off 
my Chrysanthemum plants soon after they were 
potted; but I seem to have taken the pest just in 
time, and the blooms are opening better, I think, 
than I have seen them before. I am glad to say I 
have had but very few earwigs this season. 
Only one plant has gone blind owing to this 
pest, whereas last year nearly half my plants 
tailed to bloom from this cause.— U&bs. 

18552. —Constructing tenant’s fixture 
greenhouse.— If “A. B. C.” adopts the fol¬ 
lowing plan, he can build a greenhouse that he 
can remove at the end of his tenancy. Lay 
down boards or planks of the size of the 
house that he intends to build ; on these, place 
a row of brioks but do not allow any mortar or 
lime to be on this row. On the top of these 
looeo brioks he can-build his greenhouse, and 
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when he has done with It, he oan take it down, 
and the ground will be in the same state that it 
was before he built on it. If " A. B. C.” con¬ 
sults his landlord, no doubt he will obtain his 
consent, as a greenhouse will improve his 
property. But unless “ A. B. C.” has the agree¬ 
ment in writing, he may fiad, at the end of his 
tenancy, that he has to leave the house as it is. 
If the greenhouse is in any way connected with 
the ground, it becomes the property of the 
landlord.— C. C., Durham. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from garden diary from Nov. 20 th to 
Nov . 27 th. 

Pruned Gooseberries and Currants; also Pears on walls. 
Planted Morello Cherries and Cordon Pears; the latter 
suooeed very well trained to wiies by the side of the 
walks, or a border may be planted with them, the wires 
being strained diagonally across the border, 18 inches 
from the ground. Cleared off several old Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes, filling up their places with young plants 
which have been several years in training; it is a good 
plan, in the case of all kinds of fruits, to have young trees 
coming on to fill up vacancies. Trenohed and manured a 
piece of ground for Asparagus in spring ; we have given 
up the old-fashioned bed system—Asparagus requires 
more spaoe than is given to it when planted in a narrow 
bed. Trenohed up a part of the steck of Horse-Radish, 
laying it in by the heels in a border easy of access, as it is 
often required, and there is a great saving of time in this 

Planted another pit with Lettuce and Endives. Tied up 
some of eaoh to blanch, severing with inverted flower-pots 
to keep off rain and froet. We now give all the air 
poeslble to Cauliflowers in frames; Veitch's Autumn Cauli¬ 
flowers and Self-protecting Broccoli are very useful in 
autumn, and, if afforded protection, may be had in good 
condition till Christmas or later Placed some strong 
roots of Rhubarb in Mushroom-house ; also a further batch 
of Seakale roots. Introduced a further batch cf shrubs 
into the forcing-pit, including some Persian Lilacs and 
Japanese Aaaleas; one of the beet shrubs for early forcing 
is Staphvlea oolohica. The night temperature is now 
kept at about 65 drgs. Pruned Peaches in early house ; 
thoroughly washed the wood with a strong solution of 
Glahurst oompound, using a brush for the thick branches, 
and a small sponge for the young wood, drawing it along 
In the direction of the extremities of the shoots. Washed 
the paint and lime washed the wails; a thorough cleansing 
before the house is shut up for forcing has much to do 
with the after freedom from insects, mildew, &j. Top- 
dressed Cucumber In house; a little fresh soil spread over 
the border frequently has much influence in keeping the 
plants strong and healthy ; we only want steady progress 
and a light crop. Poured some liquid manure in among 
the nibble where the bottom-heat pipes are laid: this 
keeps the bottom of the bed moist. Repotted Pelar¬ 
goniums ; shall keep them near the glass, in a temperature 
of 45 degs. to 60 dege at night; plenty of light and care¬ 
ful watering are necessary now. Placed Fuchsias that 
have done blooming beneath stage of cool house ; spaoe is 
required for Cinerarias and Calceolarias; no fire-heat will 
be used for this house beyond what is necessary to keep 
out frost Have moved all the bedding plants from oold 
pits to spare shelves in owl houses, as severe frost may 
come at any time now; Calceolarias are sxoepted, as very 
little protection suffices for them. 


Gree 5 HOUSE. 

Abutilons. —Mach improvement has been 
effected in Abutilons of late years, not alone by 
the rateiog of varietiee with distinct colours, 
but also in the character of the growth, many 
of the new sorts being remarkable for their 
dwarf habit, while the original kinds are tall 
and straggling. Their continuity of flowering 
commends them to amatenrs, for they will keep 
on blooming in a greenhouse all through the 
growing season, but unless the plants can have 
an intermediate or stove temperature daring 
the winter months, they will show a disposition 
to rest. Abutilons can be wintered successfully 
with no more heat than is required to exclude 
frost; but, during the time the plants are in an 
all but dormant state, they should have no 
more water than will suffice to prevent the soil 
getting quite dry. 

Brugmansias. —Although not so much grown 
as they were at one time, Brugmansias are 
amongst the most desirable plants which those 
with limited experience, and limited glass 
accommodation, o*n take in hand ; for though 
the plants can be grown to large specimens in 
little time, there is no difficulty in restricting 
their size, so that for years they will take up no 
more room than a moderate-sized standard 
Fuchsia ; and it is in the form of standards, on 
legs of from 2 feet to 3 feet, that they look the 
beat. In this way they oan be best utilised in 
a greenhouse, arranged amongst dwarier-grow¬ 
ing things. Young plants, raised during the 
present year from seeds or cuttings, may now 
be supposed to occupy pots 5 inches or 6 inches 
in diameter; in these they must remain until 
near the commencement of the growing season, 
and the soil should be kept moderately motet, 
as ths roots of yonng stock must not be kept in 
the same semi-dry condition as those of old 


specimens. In the ease of examples that haws 
flowered, and have attained something like the 
size they are required to grow to, the soil 
should now be allowed to get all but quite dry; 
in this state, if room is wanted, the plants may 
be laid on their sides under the stage in a cool 
house, or anywhere out of the reach of frost, 
where they oan get a little light. 

Winter-flowering Heaths.— As a rale, 
mueh the larger portion of these who bloom 
this section of Ericas procure what they require 
from those who make it their business to culti¬ 
vate them in quantity, and it not unusually 
happens that the plants do not long survive the 
period of blooming. The cultivators of tilts 
class of Heaths, who propagate and grow them 
on np to the time when they show flower, know 
the requirements of the plants, and treat them 
accordingly ; whereas, it often happens that 
amateurs subject them, and other things they 
grow, to an “ all-alike ” sort of management. 
Though easier to manage than the hard-wooded 
section of the family, they yet, in the matters 
of air and light, are similar in their requirements, 
and will not bear being crowded closely, either 
together, or in company with other things. In 
oases where they cannot have a light, airy 
position to themselves, they should be stood on 
inverted pots, so as to be above the other plants 
with which they are associated. Examine the 
state of the soil to ascertain the condition in 
which it is for water daily, letting the roots get 
drier before any is given than would be advis¬ 
able with ordinary soft-wooded, quick-growing 
plants. 

Epiphyllums. —The large-flowered kinds of 
these will now be quite dormant, and should 
have no more water than is necessary to pre¬ 
vent their fleshy leaves shrivelling. In most 
cases the want of room in plant-houses is much 
more felt dnring the winter season, and one of 
the advantages attending the cultivation of 
Epiphyllums is that until the plants begin to 
move in spring, they may he placed in positions 
where little light can reach them. Conse¬ 
quently, they will do located anywhere in the 
darkest position of a greenhouse or pit, the best 
places being reserved for other things. 

Lapagerias. —Strong plants of these beau¬ 
tiful greenhouse climbers continue blooming for 
a long time, more or leas protracted, according 
to the time when the growth of the plants is 
completed ; but in most oases the flowering will 
now be over. This should be taken advantage 
of, to give the leaves and stems a thorough 
cleaning, so as to free them from insects, such 
as scale and thrips, by which they are often 
affected, and which, especially the last-named, 
if they get ahead, do serious injury by causing 
the leaves to shrivel and lose their vitality 
before their time. Where the plants are much 
affected, and it is possible to take the whole oI 
the shoots down from the supports, it will be 
best to immerse them whole for an hour or so 
in a moderately strong solution of insecticide, 
by which means, and going carefully over the 
leavee with a sponge aiterwarda, they may be 
completely freed from the pests. 

Hard-wooded plants. —Where an attempt 
is made to grow something more than the ordi¬ 
nary commonplace things that are to be met 
with in every greenhouse, it is needful to bear 
in mind that one of the first essentials to the 
successful cultivation of hard-wooded plants is 
to make the water supply proportionate to tbe 
mote or less active state of the roots. In 
winter, when no more growth it going on than 
tbe slow development of the flower-bads, net 
only do they require much less water than in 
summer, but the soil must also get drier before 
water is given, than would be safe when tbe 
roots were moving freely. Plants of this 
character ought to have the lighteet position 
that the house will afford, but should do kept 
well away from oold draughts. 

Fire-heat. —It is sometimes supposed that 
plants which are able to hear, without injury, 
any reduction of temperature that does not 
allow of their being absolutely frozen, should 
not have heat applied except in frosty weather; 
yet, at this time of the year, when the air is 
often for weeks charged with moisture np to 
saturation point, plants of nearly all kinds are 
benefited by the use of as muon heat, two or 
three times a week, as will dry the atmos- 

1 >here; for this purpose, a fire should be 
ighted early in the day, and allowed to go 
out long enough before the time of oloeing 
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ths house, to admit o! the pipes getting 
cold, or nearly so. This will be found to Uenefic 
all plants that are in any way liable to the 
attacks of mildew, as the parasite is usually 
most troublesome where the foliage on which 
it preys is surrounded by a damp stagnant 
atmosphere. Now that the Beason is approach¬ 
ing when frost may be looked for, necessitating 
the pipes being kept warm often for some days, 
or weeks, in succession, it is requisite to take 
measures with a view to counteract the drying 
influences that the ascending heat has on the 
roots within the pots stood on open stages near 
the pipes. This form of stage is much the 
most common, and it is the worst at all times 
of the year, but more especially during winter, 
when the presence of fire heat becomes a 
necessity ; for it acts injuriously by drying up 
the soil, and thus subjecting the roots to un¬ 
natural conditions. To avoid this, open stages 
of the character described should be covered 
with slates, on which an inch or two of fine 
gravel-sand or coal-ashes should be put. This 
will prevent injury to the roots. 

Thomas Bainxs. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Barr places under treks.— These are always 
objectionable, but they need not exist, for there 
are plants which will grow in the densest shade. 
The Beech and the Horse Chestnut are the worst 
of the deciduous trees, but the Cedar of 
Lebanon, when it attains a large size, is a worse 
neighbour than either, inasmuch as it retains 
its foliage all the year round. But the small¬ 
leaved, or even the Irish, Ivy. will soon form a 
thick carpet under the heaviest canopy of 
foliage. If the soil is very poor, and it very 
often is under large trees, bring a few inches of 
fresh soil to plant in, and afterwards the Ivies 
will take care of themselves. Small plants, or 
even cuttings, planted firmly and pegged down, 
will soon establish themselves. Besides the 
Ivies, which should be reserved for the worst 
positions, there are the Evergreen St. John’s 
Wort (Hypericum oalycinum), all the Peri¬ 
winkles (Vincas), the Butcher’s Broom, Aucuba 
japonica, and Mahonia Aquifolium; and for posi¬ 
tions where the shade is less dense, the Box, com¬ 
mon Yew, and the Green Holly will be distinct 
features. The common Laurel, pruned to 3 feet 
or 4 feet, may be effectively used as under¬ 
growth where the trees are not too thick. Hardy 
Ferns often make an interesting group in the 
shade of trees ; but in planting all things some 
preparations should be made by digging and 
adding fresh soil, before planting, to give the 
plants a start. 

Autumn effects. — The varying tints in 
garden and wood should be studied for the pur¬ 
pose of adding fresh features. The Purple 
Beech is not only an effective tree in spring and 
summer, but it has a beautiful warm brown or 
chestnut colour when disrobing in autumn. 
The Liquidambar, the Venetian Sumach, the 
Golden Willow, and the Dogwood, are effective 
in autumn ; and, to revert again to larger trees, 
the Scarlet Oak, the Scarlet Maple, and the 
Huntingdon Elm, are distinct in character ; the 
golden tint of the last-named tree, as seen in 
large masses, is unequalled. Among flowering 
plants the Pampas Grass is very effective. No 
other plants can equal it, and it might be more 
freely used in semi-wild scenery to create bold 
effects, especially near water. When first intro¬ 
duced it was thought to be rather tender ; but 
though in some places it suffers somewhat in 
very aever© winters, I have never known a plant 
killed by stress of weather. 

Hardy evergreen British Ferns —Amid 
the dying foliage of autumn these are very 
effective. Groups of the different genera, in suit- 
aide situations, showing how they vary 
from seeds or spores, would be very interest¬ 
ing. The Hard Fern (Blechnum Spioant) has 
branched off into several varieties. They suc¬ 
ceed very well planted in loam and peat on a 
partially-shaded tank. B. S. cristatum, B. S. 
nefeerophyllum, B. S. ramosum, and B. S. crassi- 
eaule, are among the best. The Polypodiums 
are another dwarf interesting group; they like 
a soil with some body in it, but yet it must be 
well drained. If mixed with pieces of sandstone 
it will be more suitable. I Bhould state that 
only the vulgare section is evergreen. Poly¬ 
podium dryopteris, P. calcareum, and others, 
lose their fronds in winter. Polypodium vul- 
gare crenatum, P. v. camhriounv P v. . 
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and P. v. pulcherrimum, will make a nice group. 
The Hart’s Tongues have grown into a very 
numerous family. The following are interesting: 
Scolopendrium vulgare crispum, S. v. ramosum 
majus, S. v. subcornutum, 3. v. cristatum, S. v. 
multifidum, S. v. prolifer urn, S. v. undulatum, 
Ac. The Shield Ferns are a very handsome 
family, but space will only permit of my noticing 
a few species now—Poiystichum angular© proli- 
ferum, P. a. grandicepe, P. a. cristatum, P. a. 
gracile. 

Fruit Garden. 

Pruning Pear-trees. —These are usually 
the first to cast their foliage, and when the 
leaves are down, the sooner the pruning and 
training are done the better. Where the sum¬ 
mer management has been right, all the pruning 
required now will be to look over the 
trees on the walls, the espaliers, and also the 
pyramids, and see if the spurs are at all crowded, 
and, if they appear too thick, to remove one here 
and there with the pruning-saw, smoothing over 
the wood afterwards with the knife. As the 
trees increase in years, the spurs will increase 
in size, and, unless judiciously thinned, may 
become too crowded to produce fertile buds 
The same thing occurs when the branches are 
trained too near each other on the wall, or 
the espalier; branches which, when young, 
appeared wide enough apart, will, in later 
years, unless the spurs are thinned, become too 
much crowded for useful work. The main 
branches on the walls and espaliers should not 
be less than 12 inches apart. If the spurs do 
not require thinning, all the other pruning re¬ 
quired, where the summer work was attended to, 
will be the shortening back neatly of the snags 
left from the removal of summer growths. In 
training, no more nails or ties should be used 
than are necessary to give proper support, and 
on no account should these be too tightly fixed. 
There is, perhaps, less damage done to Pear- 
trees with tight ligatures than to stone fruit; but 
in ail cases of training, room should be left for 
the branches to swell. 

Peaches planted under glass. —A glass 
house, whether an unheated glass esse or a 
house for forcing, may very easily be filled with 
bearing trees, if we happen to have bearing 
trees not too old for removal on the garden 
walls. In some situations, where the soil is not 
well adapted for Peaches, the trees are lifted peri¬ 
odically with advantage—in fact, no tree bears 
moving so well as the Peach. At this season, 
when the wood is well ripened, trees that are 
10 feet or more in diameter may be moved from 
the open wall and planted under glass, either 
to replace a worn-out tree or to fill a new house, 
without losing a crop or the tree suffering the 
least inconvenience, if the work be carefully done. 
First, the branches should be carefully loosened 
from the wall, and be made to suppoit eaoh 
other by linking long strips of matting or raffia 
from one to the other, until all are made steady, 
and cannot sway about to injure or knock off 
their buds. A trench is then opened 6 feet or 
so from the trunk of the tree, deep enough to 
undermine the roots, which are carefully lifted 
and saved from injury whilst the tree is moved 
to its new position ; then all wounded or in¬ 
jured roots are cut away, the others are 
shortened with a sharp knife and laid carefully 
in their new position, about 9 inches from the 
surface, and covered with good, fresh soil. 

Young fruit trees. —The beautiful and in¬ 
teresting story that Longfellow tells about the 
old Pear tree, that still made healthy growth 
and bore good fruit, is a very suggestive one, 
and so long as old fruit trees make sufficient 
annual progesB and bear good fruit they should 
not be disturbed; but it is always a good plan to 
have a few young trees coming on to succeed 
old ones, so that there may be no future loss of 
crop. This is the case with all kinds of fruit. 

New vine borders may be made now. The 
depth of soil should vary according to situa¬ 
tion. On the east coast, where the rainfall does 
not exceed 25 inches, the borders may have a 
greater depth than would be desirable where 
the fall of rain was more. Wherever the soil is 
cold clay, lift the borders up above the natural 
level and look well to drainage. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Brussels Sprouts. —It would be difficult to 
name a more useful winter vegetable than this. 
Two distinct types have been evolved by culti¬ 
vation-one has a large hard Bprout, and the 


other, a small one. Beyond these are a mongrel 
race, producing inferior sprouts, which- ar»fr *• 
quently loose and open in texture, and not 
profitable. to grow. All the leading seedsmen 
have varieties which have been selected and 
grown under their own supervision, and may 
be relied on, and it is worth while to pay a 
little more for seeds of a good strain than for 
those not carefully saved. The moderate-sized 
sprouts are superior iu flavour to the large ones. 
The bottom leaves should be removed now, 
where this has not been done, to let the light 
and air among the plants. 

Sowing Peas. —Autumn-sown Peas, in a good 
season and in a sheltered situation, will beat 
the spring-sown crop in point of earlinesa, 
though, probably, the advantage as to bulk of 
crop will rest with the latter. This is a good 
season to sow such kinds as American Wonder 
and Ringleader. William I. is hardly so useful 
for sowing now—at least, with us, it is rather 
less hardy than the kinds named, though other¬ 
wise, and for spring sowing, a most excellent 
Pea. Sow in drills, on a south border, using 
rather more seeds than would be necessary in 
February; cover 2 inches deep, and scatter 
some dry, sifted coal-ashes along the surface of 
the soil, Just over the Peas. I have never 
known this plan to fail in preserving them from 
mice, and the plan involves so little trouble,* 
that there is no excuse for those who lose their 
Peas from the depredations of mice. Though 
ashes are used as a precautionary measure, mice, 
if there are any in the garden, should be 
trapped, and there is no better trap than the 
old-fashioned figure 4 one, set with a brick and 
three little bits of wood, which are made to fit 
into each other and support the brick until the 
bait is interfered with, when the brick falls. 
Any lad can make and set each traps, and if a 
small premium per dozen is offered for the 
tails of the mice, the place will soon be cleared 
of them. 

Saving seeds of Beans — Scarlet Runners 
and dwarf French Beans are easily saved, and 
many small gardeners save their own ; but, if 
not yet gathered, no time should be lost. Gather 
the pods when they are dry and ripe, and plaoa 
them on a shelf in a dry room to finish the 
ripening process; then shell them, plaoe in a 
bag, and hang up in a dry place. 

General work.— Tie up Endive; if cold, 
protect Lettuce and Cauliflowers. Sweep up 
leaves and clear off useless crops. Make up 
hot-beds for forcing Asparagus, Seakale, and 
Rhubarb. Maintain a genial temperature in 
the Cucumber-house, but do not over-heat nor 
over-crop now. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Michaelmas Daisies and Asters. —Although 
we are now well into November, there has been 
no frost to speak of in or near London, and, con¬ 
sequently, those gardens in town and suburbs 
that receive even a moderate degree of care are 
still looking very gay for the time of year. 
Michaelmas Daisies have been grand thj » 
autumn, but are now over; and, except in very 
warm and sheltered situations, only a few 
blooms are by this time to be found here and 
there on the Dahlias, though the foliage is still 
fresh and green. But they have done wonderfully 
well —at least, with us—and have afforded an 
enormous quantity of cut flowers, particularly 
during the autumn months; for, previous to the 
rain that we had towards the end of August, 
the plants were certainly wanting in vigour. I 
have found it advisable, in the case of any shy¬ 
flowering varieties, or of such as, like most of 
the Cactus Dahlia tribe, are apt to throw 
fresh growth up above the blooms, and thus 
partly to conceal them while still in beauty, 
to nip out the majority of the young shoots or 
“breaks” below the buds—in fact, to “take” 
these in the same way as the crown buds of 
Chrysanthemums are treated—thus throwing 
the strength into the blooms, and preventing 
over-luxuriant growth. Of course, a s uffi cient 
number of young growths must be left to keep 
up the succession. Removing all blooms 
directly they are past their best, and thus pre¬ 
venting the formation of seed-pods, has also a 
marked effect in keeping up a long succession 
of bloom. 

Chrysanthemums are really gorgeous still, 
even where entirely unprotected, and by no means 
favourably situated. The true, early flowering 
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kinds are past their best, and, in some cases, qnence. I have proved in practice that it is 
quite past flowering, but the October-flowering much more satisfactory to have a limited 
kinds, as they are called, are really beautiful, quantity of well-dried leaves than a larger 
and some of the early-blooming Japanese and number indifferently harvested.—J. C. C. 

Pompone varieties are equally good. It is quite - 

a mistake to plant the choice show or incurved OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Chrysanthemums out-of-doors near London, or, _ _ ,, 

indeed, anywhere except in the warmer climate of Sweet Cicely in the Wild Garden. 

the extreme southern counties; for, even in mild Myrrhis odorata (Sweet Cicely), one of the 
seasons like the present, when they are allowed most handsome of our wild umbellifers, is 
to expand, the petals do not “ incurve” as they common by the wooded banks of our northern 
should—as they do under glass—and the rivers. It was probably cultivated aw a pot- 
lighter-coloured varieties seem to be peculiarly herb by the monks, but is too strongly flavoured 
liable to become discoloured by even a little rain for modern tastes. In the wild garden, on the 
or fog. Some of the Japanese kinds are much borders of shrubberies, and in similar places, 
more suitable, and such varieties as J. Salter, it is a most useful and elegant plant, especially 
Lady Selbome, Flambeau, Peter the Great, as it thrives well under trees ; does best in a 
Elaine, and, indeed, almost any, except the very light, sandy soil. This plant was photographed 
latest section, may be planted freely, and, in on the Durham “ Banks,” which are being 
fairly good seasons, will make a fine succession greatly improved and cared for as a wild garden 
to the early Pompons. The whole of the re- by the Dean and Chapter, and especially by the 
flexed section, with hardly an exception, succeed intelligent interest of Canon Tristram, 
admirably out-of-doors, and so do the Hybrid H. E. F. 

Pompons—a really admirable class. All the - 

following we have, or have recently seen, in NOVEMBER CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
good condition out-of-doors: Christine, Chev. tttf opifv atr 

Domage, Sceur Melainc, La Vierge, St. Michael, J ... 

Brilliant, Captain Nemo, Madame Marthe, On a late autumn day, when the wind is rough 
Doctor Sharpe, Crimson Velvet, Emperor of and keen from the north, and the ^drfting 
China, and Progne. Strangely enough, these leaves have hidden the few Violets ana 
varieties, with a few others of the same class, Colchicums, or whatever remnant of flowers 
would form about the best possible selec¬ 
tion for growing in moderate-sized pots 
under glass for decoration or the produc¬ 
tion of cut flowers. They are all of capital 
habit, clear distinct colours, and bloom 
very freely. If the terminal buds, with 
three to six of those immediately below 
these, are left, and all other buds and side- 
growths removed, beautiful clusters of 
blossom will be produced ; these are, in 
our opinion, much more suitable for 
cutting, and more graceful when cut, than 
the heavy single blooms that are now so 
general. Next to these in usefulness aie 
the more easily-cultivated Japanese kinds, 
such as Elaine, Fair Maid of Guernsey, 

James Salter, Peter the Great, F. Delaux, 

&c. The incurved varieties require more 
careful cultivation to develop their charac¬ 
teristics, and unless well done, are not 
nearly so effective as those named above. 

General stock. —Keep Geraniums and 
all such subjects (under glass) as are merely 
required to be kept alive for the present 
comparatively dry at the root, while 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and others that 
should be growing on constantly, if slowly, 
should receive a fair amount of moisture. 

A gentle fire heat is very useful at this 
season to dispel damp and enable air to be 
gi ven< (3 § R, Our Readkrs’ Illustrations: Sweet Cicely (Mjrrhis odorata) 

° * —■ ■ - * * t ho Durham “ Ran Ira ” Frnm a nhntnirrnnh oonf Kir 




given B. C. R 0lR R ead * rh ’ Illustrations: Sweet Cicely (Mjrrhis odorata) 

6 ‘ - * ' the Durham "Banka” From a photograph sent by 

Rev. H. E. Fox. 

18508.—Tobacco for fumigating. 

—Home-grown Tobacco does not want any 

preparation applied to it to make it burn. Itsimply the frosts have spared the borders, it is delight- 
requires to be carefully dried in a cool loft or ful to walk down a long south wall covered 
room in which no fire is used, or but little air with a sheet of Chrysanthemums. I speak of 
admitted. If dried too quickly in a warm tern- the varieties which are usually seen under glass 
perature, or in any room where there is a con- at this season—not of the earlier-blooming sorts, 
stant ingress of air, much of its virtue will be which, it must be owned, are, with very few 
lost. 1 have dried and used for fumigating exceptions, entirely inferior in form, colour, and 
purposes great quantities in ordinary dry lofts, value, since they come when there are still 
The leaves should be laid out in single rows on plenty of other hardy flowers to be gathered, 
shelves, or on the floor, and every leaf turned Such a wall I have in my garden, made, like 
over once a week. In a general way the leaves most of our old garden walla in this neighbour- 

will be dry enough to store away in five or six hood, of flint and chalk rubble, protected 

weeks. In any case the leaves must be of a light from the weather by a coping of thatch, 
brown colour before they are stowed away, which, with a thioket of overhanging trees 
When they have arrived at this condition the and shrubs, makes an efficient screen from 
leaves may be gathered up and laid onempon frost and wet for all flowers beneath its 
the other in a hamper or box. The latter is the shelter. Here my Chrysanthemums safely 

best, as the less air that reaches them, the more withstood more than a dozen degrees of frost 

strength they will retain. Before the lid of the last year, brightening some 120 feet or 150 feet 
box is put on a false lid should be prepared, a of wall with masses of lovely colour throughout 
little smaller than the inside of the box. This November, and even far into December, and 
lid must be placed on the leaves as soon as the here they have again expanded their beautiful 
box is filled to within a few inches of the top. blossoms in increased numbers. To those who 
The false lid must then be weighted with bricks are ignorant of Chrysanthemums, except under 
or some heavy material, so as to press the leaves glass, and can find them such winter quarters as 
down pretty firmly. If they are pressed to- these, on a sunny wall with some Bort of coping, 
gether, and if the air is kept from them, the I will give some brief directions from my 
leaves will retain their juice, which is what is own experience, and can promise them a new 
wanted to make the fumes powerful enough to pleasure ; for, grown out-of-doors after this 
destroy insect life. After remaining pressed fashion, these Chinese and Japanese Daisies are 
for a week or two, the leaves will be green of leaf and stiff of stem far beyond their 
ready for use. They may be a little mouldy companions indoors; their colours, too, are 
when taken out for hsfe, but that is|bf no c: nse- rendered distinctly more vivid when no film of 
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glaBS comes between them and the sun¬ 
light. Moreover, the greenhouse may than 
be reserved for a precious store for Christmas 
and new year of late-blooming kinds, for 
all varieties, except the very latest, may 
safely be entrusted to a warm wall, topped 
with a permanent or temporary coping 
of glass, thatch, or board, wide enough 
to secure the perfect dryness of the flowers m 
all weathers. My thatch is 20 inches wide, and 
under it the flowers are always dry, and, there¬ 
fore, indifferent to a few degrees, more or less, 
of frost. The most successful and least trouble¬ 
some plan of cultivation I find to be the 
following. 

Cuttings of desirable varieties are taken 
and grown on in the ordinary way to strong 
plants in flowering pots, by the middle or end 
of June ; I then stretch a few temporary fences 
of strongish stakes and galvanised wire across 
the whole width of my kitchen garden, wher¬ 
ever a narrow strip of ground can b*st be 
spared between the vegetable crops. About 6 
feet above the ground will be found a suitable 
height for the stakes, which may stand about 
4 yards apart. Those which I use are such as 
can be bought of a woodman for about eighteen- 
pence a dozen, and, with care, they will last 
some years. Five lines of wire, thin enough to 
stretch easily, will suffice for this height of 
stake ; in a less windy garden than mine, fewer 
might do. Run a brush, dipped in com¬ 
mon white paint, once over the wires ; this 
is quickly done, and will prevent them 
from iDjuriDg the young shoots, and help 
them to last a very long while. Stand the 
plants along these fences on slates, tiles, 
or ashes, and, as they grow, tie them 
securely to the wires; thus no winds 
will break them, and each branch will get 
the fullest benefit of air and sun, while 
they are conveniently placed for inspec¬ 
tion and watering. The pots need not be 
placed more than 1 foot, or, at the most, 
18 inches apart, for the branches may cross 
one another a little without injury; care, 
however, must be taken to tie them all to 
the same side of the fence, that they may 
be easily removed. As a rule, I stop my 
plants once, but it is well not to treat aU 
the plants alike in this respect. Some 
varieties, such as Barbara or Julie 
Lagrav6re, are naturally dwarf and branch¬ 
ing, and require no pinching back ; others, 
Buch as Roseum superbum, and Jardin 
des Plantes, are of so tall a habit as to 
almost outgrow a wall that is not high. 
These should be stopped at least once. 
When several plants of one kind are 
grown, it will be advisable to let some 
grow to their natural height, and shorten 
od the rest; in this way they will flower 
1116 at different heights, and some earlier, some 
later, since stopping retards the flower ing. 
Disbudding. —A further irregularity in 
height of plant and season of flowering may be 
secured by preserving in some plants the earlier, 
in others the later, buds ; and the greatest differ¬ 
ence in habit of flowering is obtainable by a 
judicious variation in the disbudding process. 
Thus Elaine and James Salter will, if severely 
disbudded, give immense single blooms; if all, 
or nearly all, their buds are suffered to remain, 
they will produce large sprays or clusters of 
flowers, varying and beautifully contrasting in 
size. By an irregular treatment in these re¬ 
spects, the beauty of a wall of Chrysanthemums 
is much enhanced; the dwarf plants, inter¬ 
spersed with the tall, break the uniformity of 
the line of bloom, the staple varieties of fore¬ 
most excellence are made to considerably 
prolong their period of blooming, and the 
flowers may be admired or cut now singly 
and now in bunches. But, speaking of the 
plants as a whole, it is well not to disbud too 
severely, for the wall should be well clothed 
with bloom, and enormous flowers of “exhi¬ 
bition ” size, whatever may be thought of 
their beauty, are certainly not nearly so useful 
for all ordinary purposes as those of more mode¬ 
rate dimensions. It will also be found that the 
warmth afforded by the surface of the wall gives 
an additional ripening to the wood, which brings 
a mass of medium-sized flowers to a greater 
fulness and perfection of form than they reach 
under other conditions. 

Feeding.— As a general rule, it is wise to give 
no strong stimulant until the flower-buds are 
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visible. Weak, clear soot-water twice a-week 
will keep the plants strong and healthy through 
the summer; then the pots may be surfaced 
with an inch of old stable manure or a pinch of 
some artificial preparation as soon as the buds 
can just be seen, and when they have grown to 
a good size, sulphate of ammonia or some other 
liquid stimulant may follow. Experience, how¬ 
ever, will point out exceptions to this rule. 1 
find that Elaine and a few others of the more 
vigorous and free-blooming sorts are improved 
by a stronger diet in tbeir earlier stages. Early 
in October the plants may be cut loose from the 
wires and transferred to their winter home. 
This is an easy operation, since they will al¬ 
ready have been trained flat so as to need very 
little fastening to make them cover the wall 
in a natural way. The pots should be plunged 
as close as possible to the foot of the wall (under 
my permanent coping the soil is loose and dry), 
and the branches lightly fixed with a few small 
nails and shreds, or tied to Roses, Ivy, Ac., 
wherever the wall is olad with them. My wall 
is at the back of a flower-border, but I find that 
a few old brioks put down for stepping-stones 
quite prevents any harm being done to the 
plants. 

Suitable varieties. —As observed already, 
all but the very latest may be grown success¬ 
fully in this way. The following, which I have 
at present on my wall, will be found a useful 
selection. Those marked with an asterisk (•) 
should be grown in quantity: White—* Mrs. 
Bundle, Empress of India, Album plenum, 
*Lady Selborne, * Elaine, Mdlle. Lacroix, and 
Mrs. Forsyth. tfu/pAttr—*George Glenny and 
Golden Empress. Golden —*Mrs. Dixon, Jardin 
des Plantes, and * Fulton. Bronze , <kc. —Bar¬ 
bara, *LTle des Plaisirs (or early Red Dragon, 
a most excellent variety for this purpose), and 
Source d'Or. Red —* Julie Lagrav6re, Prince 
Alfred, Mons. Moussillac, # Touo, and Culling- 
fordi (very fine indeed). Ptn£—Alfred Salter, 
9 BouquetFait, James Salter, *Roseumsuperbum. 
Treated in this way, Chrysanthemums may 
fairly take rank with hardy flowers. Even 
when grown in pots, as they must be where the 
coping of the wall is permanent, their culture 
is not so artificial as that bestowed upon many 
alpines, Ac. Certainly, nothing can take their 
place for brightening the dull months and help¬ 
ing us to make both ends of the year meet with 
an abundance of flowers. By growing my main 
stock of Chrysanthemums in this way out-of- 
doors, and filling my small greenhouse with the 
latest varieties, I succeed every year in making 
the last Chrysanthemums greet the first Snow¬ 
drop. G. H. E., Hants, 

18523.— Hints for an amateur.— The 
advice contained in my reply to the inquiry of 
Mr. A. Exall, on page 466, will be equally 
applicable here. A heavy or clay soil is 
certainly suitable for Roses, but the subsoil 
should be broken up and lightened, and an 
addition of decayed manure, or some such 
fertiliser, is also requisite. Should the surface 
soil be very stiff or harsh, it will be well to use 
a little good friable loam, mixed with half its 
bulk of rotten manure, round the roots of Roses 
—Teas especially—when planting. But to im¬ 
prove the quality and texture of the ground 
generally, there is nothing like a liberal use 
of the spade, burning the soil in heaps, throw¬ 
ing it up in rough ridges for the winter, and the 
addition of fresh ashes, leaf-mould, road sweep¬ 
ings, decayed manure, Ac. There is always 
more goodness in a strong loamy or clayey soil 
than in any other ; it only needs to be brought 
into such a condition that the roots of pl&nte 
can penetrate and feed upon it. When this is 
accomplished you can grow almost anything to 
perfection in such ground.—B. C. R. 

Purple Gerardia.— We wish some of our resdeis 
would bear In mind the little purple Gerardia, which may 
be found ail about the Eastern states, and send us a 
paoket of its seed. There is no way of getting it estab¬ 
lished here, except by seed, and we have no doubt that 
that is very common In America. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDHNT8. 

_ Q uest ions.— Queries md answers nrs inserted in 
GasDiHura free of charge if correspondents follow the ndee 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and ooncisely written on one 
ride o f the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf Ga a- 
DKvme, 87, Southampton-strest, Covent-garden, London * 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pubusbsb. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece qf paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should boar *n mind that as 
Gabdsnihs has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue im 
(Uately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the eeceeption of such as cannot 
well be classified, will befound in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers mill greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in GARDssura should mention tAe number 
in which they appeared. 

18637 .— Pruning Apricots and Plums.—Will 
some experienced gardener kindly inform me the best way 
to Jirtiae Apricots and Plums trained to a south wall ?— 

Propagating Clematis Jackman!.—I 
should like to propagate some cutting of Jackman’s 
Olematis. Can an}one tell me the way to do this?— 
Clrmatib. 

18689.— Vegetables for exhibition.— Would any 
experienced reader of GAU>mra«e kindly tell me the beet 
collection of vegetables to exhibit at a show at Taunton on 
August 18th, in amateur class?—H. 0., Taunton. 

18640.— Laying concrete floor.— As I wish to lay a 
concrete door round my poultry-house, where it would be 
exposed to all weathers, and would be constantly trodden 
on, I should be glad to know if such a one could be laid 
now, in damp weather.—P. D. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Constant Reader, Weston-super-Mare .-—'The question is 

not suitable for our columns.- Alex. Purvis.—Wo thank 

you; but communications written on both sides of the 

paper cannot be made use of.- Ostler .—Next week.- 

C. Coper .—Too should not mix up so many things to¬ 
gether in one query. Your note will be dealt with next 
week.- S. S .—Try first at some of the hardy plant nur¬ 

series whose advertisements appear in Gardrkuto ; then, 
if you do not succeed in getting th% plants, writs tf us 
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ear in Gardrkihs ; then. 


18641.—Yucca.—Ought the flowering stem to be cut 
away after flowering ? I did so, and found that the stool 
threw out fresh shoots, whloh I have out out and replanted. 
Is this the oorrect mode of propagation ? —F. 0. G. 
/♦ Yes ; you have acted rightly.—E d. 

18642.—Gentians.—I have had a Gentiana two years, 
and it has not bloomed. It is planted In a border a little 
under the shade of a tree. Will any reader kindly tell me 
the cause of this 1 I should like to have part of it in a pot 
Should 1 part the root?—E. 0. W. 

18643.— Waterproof coating.— I should be much 
obliged if any of the readers of Gardrning would tell me 
how to ooat with oil, or boiled oil, a oalioo ooat for a water¬ 
proof, for use in my garden. I have been told that water¬ 
men and seamen use coiled oil.— Blackiibatll. 

18644. —Chrysanthemums. —I have a dozen nice 
Chrysanthemums. Will any reader kindly tell me if I 
should turn them out of the pots, and plunge them in the 
earth, or keep them in the house ? I wish to take cuttings 
from them in the spring.— Lovkr of Flowbrs. 

18646.— Seedling cob-nut tree. —There are always 
fsw catkins upon my tree, which is grown as a standard 
with an open head, but plenty of female blooms. I hang 
sprays of catkins about the tree and a few nuts ripen. 
Can anyone assist me to obtain catkins naturally?— 
0. A. J. 

18646.— Large Quince. — ! picked up a Quinoe 
fruit, unluckily pecked by fowls, which measured 
16 Inches in circumference, and weighed 22 oz. It was a 
perfect globe. Will any reader who takes an interest io 
Quinces kindly tell me if this is an unusual size and weight? 
—J. C. Turing. 

18647.— Beet Grapes.— I have a greenhouse, 16 by P, 
and should like to grow Grapes. Will you kindly tell me 
which is the beet sort of black and white ? The house is 
heated with a double row of 4-lnch pipes, and I should 
have no difficulty in raising the temperature to 90 degs.— 
Lucia Andrhwhi. 

18648.— Rose not blooming.— I have Charles Law- 
son Rose, which was planted four years ago, and has 
never flowered. It is in the garden, and oovers a pillar 
fully 7 feet high. It is in good condition trim top to 
bottom. I shall be glad to know what 1 ought to do to it 
—H. O., Rothesay. 

18649.— Camellia leaves blanching.- Last spring 
I planted some Camellias in the open ground, in well-pre¬ 
pared soil of pent and loam. All the plants look well ex¬ 
cept two, the leaves of which have become almost entirely 
white. They are not in a very shady plaoe. Can anyone 
explain the cause, and suggest a remedy ?— M. B. 

18650.—Plants for table and drawing-room 
decoration.— Will some reader kindly give me a list of 
plants suitable for growing in 6-inch and 6-inoh pots for 
table and drawing-room decoration ? I want Ferns, and 
foliage and flowering-plants; they are to be grown in 
a greenhouse, as I have no stove.—G. H. D., Dunkeld. 

18661.—Bulbs forcing themselves out of the 
SOIL—I should be very glad if someone would kindly tell 
me why my bulbe have forced themselves out of the soil. 

I planted them a month ago, and buried them in ashes. 
On taking them up to look at the other day, I found that 
most of them had forced themselves out of the soil.— 
Brow*. ,** Probably they were not planted deep enough ; 
put a surface layer of soil cn top.— Ed. 

18662.—Bark coming off Mulberry-tree.— Four 
year ago I put in an arm ofa Mulberry-tree, 16 inches round 
and 8 feet long. It has grown, and borne fruit; but the 
bark on two-thirds from top to bottom hss gradually left 
it, as I am told is often the osse. All the shoots, which 
are very etrong, come, of oodrse, from the side where the 
bark at present adheres. What can I do to prevent its 
going further, and is it likely ever to become a good tree? 
SoUin locality very light.—H. W., Redgrave, Diss. 


18668.— Large white Chrysanthemums.— Will 
any reader kindly tell me the names of the six largest 
white-fringed Chrysanthemums 7—A Lovrr or Flowbrs. 

18664.—Distinguishing Rhododendrons.—win 
some Rhododendron growers tell me if there is any test by 
which an amateur can distinguish the common purple 
from the more delicate kinds of Rhododendrons, before 
they flower ? 1 have heard that they oan be known by 
the skin which covers the unopened leaves or leaf-buds— 
i.e., if red, the plants are of the common variety ; if pale, 
or whitish, the flowers will be rose, or white, or, In fact, 
belong to the better varieties. I wish to weed out, if 
possible, some of mine.—R hoda. 

18655.—Late-blooming Chrysanthemums. — 
Mr. Baines, in his remarks on Chrysanthtiuums, p. 486, 
aa>s "that by growing also the varieties that do not 
come in until near the end of the old, or beginning of the 
new year, a constant succession may be had for ttx 
months.” Chrysanthemums in flower in January or 
February aie a great acquisition, and I hope that Mr 
Baines will kindly tell us the names of a few new-year- 
blooming varieties, and whether their blooming «ason 
can be retarded by stopping late or any special treatment. 
—Clifton. 

18666.—Plums for low wall.—Having a wall, south 
aspect, 45 feet long by 6 feet 6 inches high to coping, 
divided into three equal divisions of 16 feet ty pieoee pro* 
jecting 41 inches from faoe of wall, and being desirous of 
planting three Plum-trees. I should be glad to know II 
there is any reason to doubt that the tress would do well 
if I were to plant one in the angle of each pier, and train 
the branches horizontally on one side of the stem, so as, in 
time, to stretch across the 16 feet space ; or would it be 
preferable to plant in the centre of each space, and train 
horizontally from each side of the stem? The wall being 
somewhat low, fan-trained trees would be to tbs top in a 
year or two.—J. W. Plant the trees in the centre of 
the spaces ; they will then furnish the wall in half the 
time. Train sets of brandies from each side of main 
stem horizontally. Why not try a Peach or Nectarine 
as well as Plums /—Ed. 

18667.—Plants for Bunny greenhouse.—My 
greenhouse faces due south, and gets every bit of son ; 
and as it is in the country, the heat gets intense in the 
summer, there being nothing to break the sun’s rays. I 
have blinds, but they do not reaoh quite up to the top of 
the glass. The house is a lean-to, and there is the whole 
spaoe of wall, about 20 feet long and about 4 feet high, 
that I should like oovered. Will some reader give me a 
good hint? It must be something that will flourish In a 
pot standing on a stage, and must like all the sun that 
oan be got. The house is heated by a flue, but sometimes 

K ee down to 46 degs.. and even lower. I thought of 
ving a Geranium, ana Fuchsia, and Heliotrope. Win 
they be likely to succeed? I suppose Stephanotis and 
Jasminum gracilllmum are out of the question, though I 
should like one of them ? Hints as to how to train young 
plants for the purpose will oblige—D iosma, Stirlingshire. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

18668.—Sowing Lobelias and Golden Pyre- 

thrum (J. M. C ).—Sow seeds early in March. 

18669.—La France Roee (Nil) —Take your Ross 
into the oonservatory now, and put it in a light position. 

18660.— Growing Tobacco (J. F. B.),— You will 
find notes on the culture of Tobacco In GARDRNore of 
May let. 

18061.— Tuberoses (Dorking ).—These do not last for 
mors than one season, as the bulbe will not ripen in our 


18662. — Crocuses pushing up top growth 
(J. H. C.y —If the weather is severe, protect toe foliage 
by litter or any suitable material. 

18663.—Covering Hyacinth bulbe (F. S.).— It is 
well to oover over the bulbs, and Cocoa fibre is a much 
neater covering than other materials. 

18664.—Dividing clump of Lillum candidum 
(Demosthenes).— It is too late to divide these now. The 
work should have been done in August. 

18666.—Large India-rubber plant (Heron).— Do 
nothing to your Ficus elastics until the spring; then 
repeat your question, and we will advise you. 

18666.—Growing Hyacinths In pots (F. 8. J.— 
Yea; you can put the pots in the frame, aud oover it 
when frost is likely to occur. Plunge the pots in ashes. 

18667. — Pointing buds of Apple-tree with 
paraffin (Nimrod a -Why do you want to paint them 
with paraffin ? We thould not recommend you to do so. 

1S668. — Cultural notes for small gardens 
(George Powell).— The first cf Mr. Hobday's articles 
under this heading appeared in the number for Oct. 16th. 

18669.—Bouvardia Alfred Neuner (Catford).— 
The plant that jou have received marked “ Alfred 
Neuner ” is probably the double white Bouvardia bearing 
that name. 

18670.—Insects on Oleanders ( Oleander).— Your 
plants are infested with scale and other insects, and are In 
a very dirty condition. Sponge each leaf with soft soap 
and water. 

18671.—Bringing out new Chrysanthemum 
(W. H. G.y— Send it to the Seoretary of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, care of Mr. A. Oates, Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster. 

18672.—Liquid ammonia for slugs (IP. JET. C.).— 
Why not experiment in this matter? Uae a very weak 
solution first, and increase the proportion of liquid 
ammonia as found necessary. 

18673. — India-rubber plant leaves foiling 
(J. J.). —They will not fall off if properly treated. Yon 
tell us nothing about your mode of culture; but we expect 
you have either overwatered it, or kept it too dry. 

18674.—Brown scale and mealy bug (IP. H t y— 
Neither brown scale nor mealy bng is likely to survive on 
a plant exposed to the weather at this period of the year, 
and we think you need not be anxious about your putt 
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18075.— Mobs utter (W. H. .7;;.—Certainly you oan 
useMoes litter from horses'st ables for Mushroom beat. The 
essential thing in Mushroom culture is to get a steady 
heat. Read the articles on the subject in recent numbers. 

18676.—Boses at Swansea (W. H. Jenkins) —Yes; 
the Roses Aimde Vibert, Lamarque, and W. A. Riohard- 
aon, would probably do on your east wall, under the cir¬ 
cumstances you describe. Blairi No. 8 would also do for 
the pillar. 

18677.— Thinning Myrtle (E. Simms ).—As we have 
not seen the plant, and you give us no particulars about 
it, it is impossible for us to say whether ft should be cut 
or not. It would, perhaps, be best to leave it as it is, and 
it will probably flower by-and-bye. 

18678.—Thrips In Vinery (0. H. D.y —The best way 
would be to give the house a thorough cleaning, by giving 
the Vines the usual winter dressing of sulphur, clay, and 
soft soap. Repeated smokings will destroy the insects ; 
but we should not rely on the use of cayenne paper. 

18679.—Cinerarias (Joseph Arthur ).—If they are 
well rooted, you had better keep them in a light position 
in the greenhouse, or in a frame from which frost is ex¬ 
cluded. They would not flower well if hurried by bottom- 
heat Treated in the way advised, they will flower in the 
spring about March. 

18680.—Keeping: Pelargoniums during: winter 
(F. S.). —You may be quite certain that your Pelar¬ 
goniums will not do well it kept during the winter in a 
gas-lighted room. They should be kept In an airy place, 
away from frost You will find an article in this week’s 
number on keeping beddiog plants in winter. 

18681.—Unsatisfactory Boses in heated room 
(H. O., Rothesay ).—It is of no use trying to grow Roses in 
your heated room. The air is certainly too ary for it and 
■uoh a place is not suited for Rose culture. You will get 
much more satisfaction if you grow those plants that have 
from time to time been recommended for window culture. 


18682.— Mushroom culture (A. Pike ).—You must 
not have a violent heat tor Mushroom culture. Inserts I 
thermometer in the bed, and, when the manure-heat 
stands at about 80 deg*., you oan insert the spawn. You 
must put a coating of loam on the beds, and beat it down 
hard. The notes on p. 479, in last week’s issue, will help 
you; 

18688.- Getting: rid of weeds on lawn(0. U. D). 
—Notices of the lawn sand have appeared in Gardkmxo 
already, and there would be nothing gained by repeating 
your query. You can obtain instructions for its use from 
the tradesmen from whom you purchase it Some people 
have tried the effect of sprinkling salt on the crowns of 
the weeds after they have been cut, and this has proved 
useful; but the best plan of all is to root them out 
18684.— Treatment of bulbs after flowering: 
(Ignoramus).— It is the general rule to lift the scarlet 
Gladioli, and keep the bulbs in a dry, airy shed until the 
spring; but, in warm localities and light soils, they may 
remain in the ground during the winter. You do not 
state your locality. All except Lilium candldum, which is 
an evergreen, would be better if covered with a mulching 
of some warm material, such as dry Fern, or other litter. 

18685. — Old stools of Chrysanthemums 
(F. C. O.). —Yes; the old stools of Chrysanthemums are 
available ; but they are never as satisfactory as newly- 
struck plants. You should cut the matured wood away. 
Ob old plants you will get only crowded and small in¬ 
ferior blossoms, whereas newly-struok cuttings produce 
large flowers and healthy plants. The shoots thrown up 
from the roots of your Pompones are available for striking 
at any time between this and January. 

18688.— Centipedes (E. C. J.—The creature you en- 
(dosed is a centipede (Lithobius forflcatus). It is pei fectiy 
harmless In gardens, and is, in faot, beneficial, as it lives 
on small insects and other animal food. Centipedes are 
not insects, but belong to the class Myriapods.—6. S. S. 


18687.— Insects on Mushrooms (Yardley ).—Your 
Mushroom was very well packed, and reached us in 
oapital order; but we could not find any insects on or in 
it after the most careful examination. They may have 
left the Mushroom before it was packed up. Read the 
note on page 601 (November 7th, 1885).—G. 8. S. 

18688.— Caterpillars on Myrtles (E. Simms).— 
The creature you forwarded is the caterpillar of a moth 
(one of the Geometridae). It, no doubt, feeds on the leaves 
of the Myrtle, and so may be said to be destructive ; but, 
If there arc only a few in a large bush, they would not do 
much harm,—G. 8. 8. 

18689. — Manure for Turnips (Enquiry ).—The 
quantities of the different manures named in the heap 
are very indefinitely stated. Gas lime is very powerful, 
and, If used in excess, may have a bad effect; otherwise, 
the heap in question -composed of oourtand town manures, 
ho.—should bs suitable for Turnips or aDy other crop 


18690.— Lily Of the Valley (Euripides ).— 1 There can 
be no early flowers without artificial heat If a hot-bed 
were available for starting them, with the cold green¬ 
house to move them to afterwards, they might be in blos¬ 
som by March ; but, with only the cold greenhouse, there 
is nothing for It but patience. Pot the orowns in light, 
rich soiL Keep them in the dark for the present, and wait 
patiently.—H. 

18691.— Boses in cold frame (Stalled Ox ).—Tea 
Roses may be successfully grown in cold frames in the 
west of Scotland all the year round. They will not blossom 
in winter, but late in autumn buds and blossoms may be 
gathered, and again early in spring. If the Roms are in 
pots, the latter should be plunged. The ventilation 
should, at all favourable opportunities, be abundant. The 
lights may be lifted off In summer in suitable weather.—H. 

18692.— Making hotbeds (Joseph ).—Fresh manure 

rom the stable will not exhaust its heating capacity in 
three weeks. Let it accumulate—laying it out thinly to pre¬ 
vent beating -till there is sufflcient, and then thoroughly 
mix and blend all together, adding some tree leaves, if they 
are available. The manure will require to be turned 
over and intermixed a seoond time, in order to get It into 
a genial condition. The bed should be made in sufficient 
balk to suit the particular crop that it is intended for. If 


" Joseph ’’ had told us.what he reqi 
we might have beeu' better able to 
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the hotbed for, 
-H. 


18698. — Pruning' flruifc trees (Enquiry ).—The very 
best time to prune fruit trees is in summer—July, for 
ohoioe, or August. The finishing work of pruning should 
be done as soon as the leaves fall in autumn. Bush fruits 
should be pruned now and syringed with a mixture of 
soot and lime, if the birds are troublesome. Shorten back 
Raspberries as soon as the leaves fall.—H. 

18694.—Mites on Vine roots (Yestatrix ).—Your 
Vine roots are not infested with Phylloxera, but with a 
small mite very much resembling, if not identical with, 
that speoiea (Rhizoglyphus eohinepus) which infests 
Eucharls and other bulbs I much regret that I am un¬ 
able to suggest any remedy, for no insecticide would reach 
them with any effect. These mites are milky-white in 
oolour, and much resemble the grains of sand adhering to 
the roots; but, with a pocket-lens, they will be seen to be 
rounder, smoother, and more shiny.—G. 8. 8. 

UNANSWERED QUERY. 

18862 —Plants for south window.—'* A Country 
Lassie, Horsham,” would be much obliged if any of the 
readers of Gardejiixq would tell her what are the best 
plants for a window, facing south, in a room without a 
fire, for show in autumn, winter, and spring ? 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 
Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plants to ht 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens toe mean a complete shoot of (he plant with 
towers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more them four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of floristf flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means cf 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardbxino Illustratid, 
87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Lover of Flowers.— Common 
Ageratum peruvianum (tender) and Matricaria inodora 

fl.-pl. (hardy).- R A. Dempsey.— You will see from our 

notices that we do not name Roses and other florists' 
flowers. The Rose you send looks like the old Monthly. 

- F. W. G. —We do not name Chrysanthemums.- 

Constant Reader.—Looks like Cytisus (specimen insuffi¬ 
cient).- Nimrod, Maesteg.—l, Lamium maoulatum ; 2, 

Pyrethrum Parthenlum fl.-pl.; 8, Aster Nov®-Angliie ; 4, 

Common Lavender.- R. A. D. —Looks like the common 

yellow Fumitory (Corydalis lutea).- J. Dugan.— Euony- 

mus europeeus.- T. W.—l, Plumbago capensis ; 2, Hoya 

carnosa.- Biham —The fruii- of Phytolacca decandra. 

- South Devon .—Panicum Crus-galli. It is an annual 

found in waste places in south-east England. Naturalised 
and distributed over all temperate and tropical regions. 

- John Dennett.— 1, Belaglnella Wildenovi; 2, Pteris 

cretica; 8, Euonymus japonlcus aureo-maoulatus; 4, 

EuonymuB radicana variegatus.- L. C. II .—Cyperua 

lax us.- W. C., Bradford.—I, Pilea muscosa; 2, Nephro- 

dium molle; 8, Adiantum formosum ; 4, Pteris serrulate 
cristate. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size cf the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Therefore, we 
shall undertake to name no fruit of which three specimens 
are not sent, and, if the fruit varies much in size or 
colour, these specimens should be typical of such vitia¬ 
tions. Local varieties should be named by local growers, 
and are often known to them alone. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will 
not be received. 

We have received from several correspondents single 
specimens of fruits—and some of these are very imperfect 
—for naming. The differences between varieties of fruits 
are, in many cases, so trifling that it is neoeseary that 
three specimens of each kind should be sent Correspon¬ 
dents who, despite the notice we have given from time to 
time, have sent us single fruits, and have not seen the 
names, will please understand that the specimens were 
insufficient to enable us to determine the nomenclature. 

Names of fruit.— fl. Edgar Jacobs.— 1, Next week ; 

2, Beurri Clairgeau; 3 and 4, Bad specimens—3 Looks 

like Hooon’s Incomparable; 4, Cannot name - H. 

Barnes.— Small Pear, Beurrg de Capiaumont; large Pear, 
not known ; Apple, specimen insufficient for naming. 

- Bloxham.—l, Louise Bonne (past its best); 2, Cox’s 

Orange Pippin ; 8. App. Vicar of Winkfield.- H. E. G. 

—1, Winter Strawberry; 2, Rlbston Pippin; 3, Mother; 4, 

Olaygate Pearmaln.- E. B. (Subscriber).— Apples : 1, 

M£re de Manage; 2, Yorkshire Beauty; Pears: 8, Marie 

Louise ; 4, Not recognised.- W. K.— 1, Not known ; 2, 

Belle de Bruxelles ; 3, Swan's Egg ; 4, Duchesse d’Angou- 

16me-Jf. J. T.—1, Rubbed beyond recognition; 2, 

Round way's Magnum Bonum ; 8, Beach am well- 

C. J. B. —1, Uvedale's 8b Germain ; 2, Marie Louise 

d’Ucde; 8, Nouveau Poiteau; 4, Not recognised.- No 

Name (parcel addressed on stiff parchment label).—Fire 
Pears : 1, Beurre d’Anjou ; 2, Beurr6 Ranee; 3. Charlotte 

de Brouwer; 4, Easter Beurre; 5, Beurre Ranoe.- 

Sylvanus.— 1, Rosemary Russet; 2, Yorkshire Greening; 

3, Not recognised; 4, Large fruit. Tower of Glam is— 

small, Braddick’s Nonpareil.- G. B. if.—3, Beurrg 

Bose; 4, Doyenne Boussoch ; Others not known.- A. P. 

—1, Beurrd de Capiaumont; 2, Duchesse d’AngoulSme- 

Mrs. Maples.— Pitmaston Duchess.-C. W., Strcatham. 

— Calebasee.- C. C.— 8. Souvenir du Congres ; 11, 

Haoon’s Incomparable; 12, Marie Louise d’Uccle; 13, 

Marie Louise.- Lex, Hinckley.— It is of no use sending 

a single speoimen that is packed so carelessly that it gets 
bruised and broken in transit We must refer you and 
several other correspondents to the notice given above. 

- W. Whait.—l, Pitmaston Duchees; 2, Ohaumontel; 

6, Napoleon ; 7, Doyenne du Comioe. We name four only 

each time.- W. R. H. —Pitmaston Duchess.- R. T.— 

All the fruits were too much decayed to Identify.- Scot. 

—1, Beckel; 2, Pa*ee Colmar; others will be named next 

week.- W. W. T 7 .—Hessle.- W. Bum.— 1, Beacham- 

well; 2, Rhode Island Greening ; 4, Reinette de Caux ; 8, 

Alfriston.- S. Thomley.—l, Comte de Fiend res ; 2, 

Louise Bonos of Jersey; 2, Beurre d'Anjou.- Gaboon.— 


King of the Pippins.- M. Canning. —Martchal do 1* 

Cour.- E. J. Hepwell.— Not recognised.- Lex. — 

Yorkshire Beauty.- H. Edgar Jacobs. — Dumelow a 

Seedling.- Henry Bame.— Large Pear is Beurri Bone. 

- Sweet William. —Pear Beurrd Diel.- A. Thomley. 

—You have given a splendid illustration of "how not 
to do it.” You have disregarded, as completely as they 
could be disregarded, all the instructions that we give to 
correspondents. In the first place, you sent only single 
and Imperfect specimens ; next, you did not address 
the parcel to the Editor of Gardkxiho ; thirdly, there was 
not a 6crap of writing inside the paroel to show where it 
came from; and, fourthly, the only way is which the 
sender could be reoognlsed was the faot that both the 
paroel and the poet-card oalling attention to it wore 
wrongly addressed ! 1 is Hacon’s Incomparable ; the 

other specimens are insufficienb See notices above.- 

Mrs. Bull. —Blenheim Orange.- T. P. Parsons .—4, 

Maris Louise d’Uocle. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

18369.—Restocking flower-beds for 

Spring.—A large assortment of spring-flower¬ 
ing plants can be obtained without the aid of 
glasshouses or frames. All that the plants 
require is a good friable deep soil to grow in, 
and to be lett to take care of themselves after 
they are planted. Nothing can surpass the 
common Crocus in varitty, and the Snowdrops. 
Plant also plenty of the pretty little Winter 
Aconite—indeed, we grow thousands of these, 
as well as Crocus and Snowdrops, on some 
favoured portions of the Grass lawn ; Anemone 
apennina and A. nemorosa (single and double 
varieties of the latter); also plenty of the 
numerous single and double forms of A. coro- 
naria. The pretty A. blanda is a most charm¬ 
ing species, flowering very early. Arabia albida 
is a most charming profuse-blooming plant. 
Aubrietia Campbelli, with its masses of bluish- 
purple flowers, soon forms a great mass 
of glorious blue. Then there are Daisies of 
many colours—white, red, pink, and crimson ; 
Violas in many colours are also very easily 
grown ; and who would be without the golden- 
yellow dwarf Wallflowers? With the blood- 
coloured varieties we fill five or six good-sized 
beds. The different species of Dodecatheon are 
very lovely in flower-beds, or in borders near 
the margin. Forget-me-not, with its profusion 
of the loveliest blue and white flowers ; also the 
Grape Hyacinths, especially Muscari botryoides, 
in light and darker blue and pure white. The 
lovely blue Omphalodes verna will grow in a 
suitable position and spread freely. There are 
innumerable species and varieties of Narcissus, 
especially the lovely white trumpet varieties; 
and the N. bicolor group is suitable. Ranun¬ 
culuses and Primroses may also be planted in 
sufficient variety to make a garden in them¬ 
selves ; while last, but, perhaps, most beautiful 
of all, we now have the lovely blue-and-white 
Chionodoxa Luoiliae. Again, X repeat, no one 
need think of houses for the protection of spring- 
flowering plants.—J. D. E. 

18426.— Flowers for cutting.— There is 
not a great choice of plants that will flower 
after the beginning of October. The Michael¬ 
mas Daisies will help you for a time, and in 
mild autumns the Pompone Dahlias often last 
through this mouth. The Pompone Chrysan¬ 
themums, if planted against wall or fences, 
with a warm aspect, will last for several weeks. 
For early spring, you must plant at once plenty 
of bulbs of Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils; 
single and double Wallflowers, and the 
Brompton Stocks are admirable subjects for 
cutting, as are also Polyanthuses, and white and 
blue Forget-me-nots. Iberia gibralt&rica and 
Alyssum saxatile are useful spring-flowering 
plants.—J. C. C. 

18601. — Plants for sunless ground. — The 
Hydrangeas and the hardier Fuchsias are suitable. Musk 
will grow by preference where there is no sun ; Cydomens 
like shade, and so do all the Primroee tribe. Tropssolom 
tuberosum likes a ooid situation against a wall or trellis; 
bulbs will not flourish without sunshine.—D. L. 

18874.— Gladioli in Northumberland.— Pot the 
early-flowering varieties now, three bnlbs in a 6-inch or 
6-inch pot, using light, sandy compost, moderately moist. 
Plunge the pots containing the bulbs In some leaf-mould 
or Cocoa fibre refuse. Plant them out in the open garden, 
during fine weather, in April or May, but disturb the roots 
as litue as possible in doing so.—J. D. E. 

18275.— Improving staple of garden.— I have 
found stable manure answer well on ground that has a 
ohalk subsoiL Soil that contains “ little butchalk*’ should 
have some surface soil added to it. Scrapings from the 
side cf roods, or the olearings of ditches, would be useful. 
Good fruit can be grown on chalk soil, and it is as gpod as 
any other for most vegetables —J. D. E. 


18695 —Bees gathering pollen.—I shall be glad if 
any readers will tell me if it be a very unoommoo thing for 
bees to carry in pollen as late as the 81st October, as dm 
of my oolooisa was doing eo on that date.—H. S. P. 
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muoh-branohed, .hnibby specie., with .mail THE RETINOSPORAS. 

yellow flowers scattered all along the young 

branches. It flowers in late autumn, and is Thk Retinosporas are among the most useful 
worthy of attention for this reason. It will of all the Japanese Conifers that succeed in this 

survive mild winters out-of-doors. Some of the country. They are easily propagated, quite 

hardy, and do well in most situations ; if they 
outgrow their bounds, they can be reduced by 
means of the knife without destroying their 
beauty, as, if cut back, they all again break 
freely into growth. R. obtusa and pisifera are 
j the largest sorts, but of both dwarf, compact 
specimens may be met with. The principal 
a v recognised variety of R. pisifera is that in 

vJL? which the foliage is golden, but of R. obtusa, 

. which varies more than R. pisifera when raised 

: from seeds, there are several varieties recognised 

; as distinct. Amongst them are aurea and 

gracilis aurea, compacta and pygmoea, the dis¬ 
tinctive characters of which are explained by 
their respective names. Apart from these 
recognised varieties, however, many distinct and 
beautiful types, varying greatly in habit, colour, 
and rate of growth from the original, may be 
picked out from a bed of seedlings. R. plumosa 
is of rather dense habit, with delicate plum¬ 
like branchlets. In colour it is an attractive 
shade of green, and it is altogether a very 
desirable kind. There is a variety of it (alba 
. picta) in which some of the shoots are marked 
It forms hand with white, and two others, argentea and aurea, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Flower of the Egyptian SL John’s Wort (Hypericum 
®gyptiacum). 


Nepaul St. John’s Wort (Hypericum nepalen9e). 


Glossy flowered St. John’s Wort or Tutsan (Hypericum Hookerianum?, 


cuttings strike readily, it is always worth while 
to insert a few in a cold frame so as to be 
prepared for loss. Old plants sometimes 
attain a height of 6 feet or S feet. The 
Spreading St. John's Wort (H. patulum) is 
a fine species that grows 3 feet high. The 
branches are spreading, the younger ones having 
a red bark, and the petals of the flowers are 
twice as long as the stamens. H. kalmianum 
is, like the preceding, perfectly hardy ; the 
stamens are very numerous, as long as the 
petals, and resemble very much H. prolificum, 
which, however, has broader foliage. The 
Nepaul St. John’s Wort is a trailing plant, with 
slender, weak stems. It is not particularly 
ornamental, but is very hardy. H. empetri- 
folium and H. Coris are handsome little shrubs, 
well worthy of a sheltered spot in the rockery. 
Both have small Heath-like foliage, and are 
natives of Southern Europe. Cuttings of these 
two should be grown annually in a cold frame. 
The Creeping St. John’s Wort (H. reptans) is a 
beautiful and graceful trailer, with small 
leaves and wiry proetrate-rooting branches, 
each of which bears a single flower at its tip. 
The flower is very large in proportion to the 
size of the foliage, as it reaches 1| inches 
in diameter. This plant is beBt seen 
when it is grown between the chinks of 
the rockery, and allowed to carpet a rapidly 
sloping or perpendicular surface. The Egyptian 
St. John’s Wort (H. ®gyptjacum) is a dwarf, 


in which the young growth is suffused with 
white and gold respectively. R. squarrosa is a 
pretty, low tree, noteworthy on account of the 
beautiful silvery hue of the foliage, a charact* r 
which stamps it as very distinct from the rest. 
The leaves, too, are longer than those of the 
others, and not ad pressed to the branchlets, but 
stand out clear from each other like the juvenile 
foliage of Thujas, Biotas, and some Junipers. 
R. filicoides is a good deal in the way of obtusa, 
but the branchlets are unusually short and stout, 
and the colour is a very deep-green. R. lycopo- 
dioides is of loose, irregular growth, with 
branchlets curiously flattened at the tips. It 
seems to be more particular as to its require¬ 
ments than the rest, as it frequently fails to 
grow satisfactorily. R. leptoclada is a pyramidal 
plant of slow growth, with cheerful greyish- 
green foliage. It is well suited for cultivation 
in pots or for winter bedding, as it will by no 
means outgrow its bounds. Among small or 
select shrubs, too, it well deserves a place. 
It has been contended that this Retinospora 
originated as a seedling from Cupressusthyoides, 
and certainly its appearance tends to bear out 
this supposition, another point of affinity being 
that both do well in dampish spots. R. ericoides 
is a dense, upright shrub, seldom more than a 
yard high, with long pointed leaves, green dur¬ 
ing the summer, but changing to a purplish- 
brown in autumn, a colour which it retains 
throughout the winter. R. tetragona aurea is 

Original from 
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The Rose of Sharon (Hypericum calycinum). 


when the shoots are fully ripened, as the young 
plants will become well-established before 
winter. H. Elodes is a pretty native for the 
banks of pools and lakes. H. nummularium 
and humifusum, both dwarf trailers, are also 
desirable for the rock garden. G. 
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to that in which they were sown. When the 
operation is carried out, the seedlings must be 
buried deep enough in the soil not to leave mnch 
naked stem below the seed leaves. As the 
plants increase in size they must be gradually 
hardened off, till they will stand out-of-door*, 
and after that they must be potted in small 
pots, or planted out in some sheltered border. 
This latter course is the best, as, if confined in 
pots, the roots are apt to get cramped, and 
remain in that condition ; while, in the open 

f round, they can grow away without hind ranee. 

'he after-treatment consists in carefully re¬ 
moving them every two years, at all events 
during the earlier stages, and in giving them 
more room as they increase in bulk.—T. 

18439.—Dwarf shrubs for grave.— 

“Essex Amateur'’ will find Euonymus 
japonicus, and its numerous variegated varieties, 
the best shrubs for this purpose, as they may 
be kept down to any desired height by cutting. 
Thuja aurea is another very pretty shrub that 
keeps very dwarf. Berberis Aquifolium, with 
bronze foliage, makes a good companion to the 
preceding, and many of the UetinoBporas are 
both pretty and uncommon. Skimmia japonica, 
which bears berries like the Aucuba, and keeps 
dwarf, is good and uncommon, and so is 
Desfontainea spinota. Box bushes, both green¬ 
leaved and variegated, are very neat and 
effective shrubs for the purpose, and are as 
hardy as any plant in cultivation. They suit 
any part of the kingdom, and grow in any kind 
of soil ; that is a considerable advantage in 
positions where one cannot give constant atten¬ 
tion to the plants cultivated.—J. G., Hant*. 

- If you can give it a little peat to grow in, the Per- 

nett) a is one of the prettiest of low hardy evergreens ; it 
bears pretty white flowers, and has Mjrtle-like foliage.— 
D. L. 


seeds will be destroyed, and, in this respect, it 
is better to err on the safe side than to expose 
them to too much heat. To prevent any risk, 
some prefer to open the cones by means of a 
sharp spike or narrow chisel driven through 


a little dwarf plant, with spreading branches 
and bright golden-coloured leaves. It is a very 
desirable subject for rockwork. 

Propagation. —Retinosporas constitute one 
of the easiest classes of Conifers to strike from 
cuttings, the quickest to root being R. ericoides 
and R. squarrosa, the two that bear only 
juvenile feliagc ; then come R. pisifera, plumosa, 
leptoclada, squarrosa, and filifera; while the 
slowest-rooting—though they are by no means 
difficult—are R. obtusa, filicoides, and lycopo- 
dioides. A. 

The Myrtle-leaved Osmanthus — 
This pretty evergreen shrub is very distinct in 
appearance from the commoner O. ilicifolius, 
which bears so great a resemblance to a Holly, 
that it would be difficult to persuade anyone 
not acquainted with plants that there did not 
exist any relation between them. O. myrtifolius, 
as it name implies, is more Myrtle like in 
appearance. It most probably originated as a 
sport from the prickly-leaved kind, us a plant 
here of the common form has pushed out two or 
three shoots, indistinguishable from that known 
as myrtifolius. All the Osmanthuses are useful 
shrubs, where they are needed for decorative 
purposes in pots, as they strike easily from 
cuttings, and make rapid progress in their early 
stages when favourably situated ; they are quite 
hardy, even during severe winters. They form 
a dense mass of roots, and can be lifted at almost 
any time without injury ; they will thrive 
without undue attention when in pot* or vases, 
and employed for the embellishment of balconies, 
windows, and similar places. If cuttings formed 
entirely of the current year’s growth are taken 
towards the end of summer, just as it becomes 
woody, they will, if kept in a cool frame, be 
nicely rooted by the spring, or they may be 
grafted early in the autumn on the Privet, 
which forms an admirable stock for these plants. 
When grafted they grow away at once, but 
such a mode of increase is always open to the 
objection of the stock pushing out shoots, 
wMch, unless removed quickly, deprive the 
scion of a deal of nourishment. —T. 

Desfontainea spinosa.—I have fre¬ 
quently observed allusions to the possibility of 
growing Desfontainea spinosa in the open air 
in this country. I have been much struck with 
the size and beauty of a fine specimen of this 
plant which has been growing here for sixteen 
years, at the beginning of which time it was a 
small shrub, about 3 feet high. I therefore 
send you its dimensions : Height, 10 feet h inch; 
circumference, 29 feet 4 inches. It is in summer 
completely covered with flowers, and even now 
(Nov. 5th) there are dozens, from which I 
enclose a sample. Though on the banks of the 
Gareloch, this place is about 200 feet above the 
sea-level. —K. Gray, Heltnslntrqh. 

18281.—Cedars from cones.— When the 
cones are obtained, the first thing will be to 
extract the seeds therefrom, and this may be 


WATERING FRUIT TREES IN WINTER. 
I FEAR that a deal of injury is done to fruit 
trees, especially Peaches and Nectarines, during 
the winter months by withholding artificial 
watering altogether. I frequently find the 
borders so dry that the trees must suffer in 
Borne way, and, although no apparent injury is 
done at the time, the effects are, nevertheless, 
shown the following season, when the blossoms, 
if they do expand, fail to set; and there is 
evidently something wrong in the treatment if 
these usually over-fruitful trees fail to set 
enough fruit for a crop. Ido not wish to imply 
that fruit trees growing under glass require rs 
much water in winter as they do at other 
seasons, but I am positively certain that if the 
soil surrounding the roots is dry for any length 
of time, even in midwinter, the trees will be 
seriously affected in health, and will certainly 
show it either in stunted growth or loss of 
crop. If we only consider how trees are situated 


Empetrum-leaved St John’s Wort (Hypericum 
empetrifolium). (See page 50L.) 


their axis, but, of course, this can only be 
carried out where but few have to be opened, 
as, where large quantities are needed, this opera¬ 
tion would occupy too much time, and, when 
ordinary care is taken in the drying process, it can 
be done without risk. When the seeds are sepa¬ 
rated from the cones they should be at once sown; 
audas “S. M.” apparently dees not possess a very 
large quantity, the best treatment for them is 
the fol!owing: Take some shallow pans or 
boxes, and cover the bottom with broken 
crocks, by way of drainage ; then over this place 
some soil, and press down moderately firm, 
leaving the surface level, in order that the seed 
may be sown thereon. The best soil for the 
purpose is a good open loam, with an admixture 
of sand ; but if the soil is then of an adhesive 
nature a little leaf-mould may with advantage 
be added. A couple of cautions are especially 
necessary in sowing conifer seed, and those are, 
do not sow too thickly, and do not cover 
too deeply. Generally speaking, the seed 
should be covered with about its own depth 
of soil, but if it is intended to be exposed out- 
of-doors, a little more covering is often advan¬ 
tageous. In “S. M.’a ’ case, I would advise 
that afttr the seeds are sown, they should be 
placed in a cold frame (air being given on all 
favourable occasions) till the young plants make 
their appearance above ground. After this, 
care must be taken that they do not damp off, 
and, in order to counteract any tendency in that 
direction, a free circulation of air must be in- 


Creepiug St. John's Wort (Hypericum reptane). 
(See page 601.) 


Hypericum perforatum. (See l'age 601.) 


out-of-doors in winter in temperate climes, ve 
shall find that the soil around their roots is 
moister after the foliage drops than it is during 
the time that the foliage gives evident sigee <* 
active growth. We have no reason for sap- 
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done by laying them in front of the fire, when 
the scales of the cones will open, and the seeds 
drop out. Of course, care must be taken not 
to place them in too close a proximity to the 
fire, otherwise germinating: power of the 

Digitized h,X )OlP 


young plants must be pricked off in similar soil 
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posing that the roots are doing nothing daring 
the winter ; my own impression is that they are 
very active during the early part of what is 
called the dormant season—in fact, we admit 
this when advising early planting, and there can 
be no doubt about new roots being formed 
after the fall of the leaf. The way 
the buds swell up indicates that the 
roots are busy collecting supplies, even when no 
foliage is left, and consequently, if the roots 
fail to find soluble food, the buds suffer and drop 
off, or become so enfeebled as to be useless. 
Many fruit trees have their roots partially in 
borders under glass and partially in the open, 
so that the danger to which I have alluded is 
averted; but 1 would strongly urge all who 
have any kind of fruit tree growing under cover 
to at once try the border, and, if it is not moist 
enough, to give a good soaking. I am well aware 
of the necessity of keeping houses, or rather the 
atmosphere in them, as dry as possible, if they 
are utilised for storing bedding plants, or have 
any late Grapes hanging in them ; but this can 
be got over by watering the borders, then cover¬ 
ing them with straw or Fern-litter, and keeping 
a little heat in the pipes, with plenty of venti¬ 
lation. Many people keep their trees far too 
dry in the autumn, under the plea of ripening- 
off the wood ; but ripening-off and drying-off are 
totally different things, as no tree or plant can 
ripen off its growth satisfactorily if it is short of 
■applies, and the drying-off process has long 
been discarded as entirely a mistake, even with 
plants from very hot countries. It was firmly 
believed in by many good cultivators when I 
was a boy, but happily more rational ideas are 
now the rule, and if this holds good with pot 
plants from the tropics, ths sooner we apply 
tiie principle to fruit trees from temperate 
climes the better, both for the trees and for the 
reputation of the growers. J. Groom. 

Gosport. 

Pruning Gooseberries.— Some prune 
too much and some too little. In the former 
case, the trees make too much wood and 
bear but little fruit; and in the latter case, 
the bushes bear plenty of fruit, but from lack 
of pruning it is inferior in size and quality to 
that produced by properly-pruned trees. A 
Gooseberry bush of any of the free-growing 
sorts will profitably occupy a space 6 feet 
square, and as the object of the cultivator is 
to fill up the space as soon as possible, the 
pruning chiefly consists in thinning out the 
branches, very little shortening being done. 
The young trees are headed back in the 
nursery bed till a strong base has been formed, 
but afterwards the shoots are left full length, 
or nearly so. In pruning established trees, 
first look round the base of the bush, and cut off 
all branches that are too near the ground. This 
we call lifting them up. Fruit growing close 
to the ground frequently gets gritty, and 
thereby spoilt; therefore, no sacrifice is made 
In clearing out the bottom; besides, air and 
sunshine can circulate all the better when 
there is a clear space between the branches 
and the ground of 10 inches or so. Always 
in pruning, whether you prune little or much, 
keep an eye to preserving form and symmetry, 
as although freedom of growth is desirable, a 
sprawling habit should not be encouraged. 
Having lifted up the bottom of the bush, so to 
■peak, by the removal of all branches near the 
ground, the centre should be opened out, and 
the remainder of the pruning will consist in 
thinning out the branches sufficiently to let in 
air and sunshine, and give space for next season 
growths. This thinning should be done in 
such a manner as to leave the branches regular. 
The crop of fruit will be borne chiefly on the 
young wood ; and, in order to keep up perennial 
youthfulness in the bushes, an old branch 
here and there should be taken out and a 
young one left in its place. Except for the 
sake of symmetry, none of the young shoots 
need be shortened, as the wood of Goose¬ 
berries will ripen sufficiently to bear its whole 
length. When Gooseberry bushes are per¬ 
mitted to attain full size there is less danger 
of the loss of the crop from spring frosts, as the 
branches shelter each other. It is only when 
pruned on the spur system that the crop 
fails throughhaving no shelter. In districts where 
birds are numerous it is sometimes recommended 
to leave the pruning till spring ; but I confess 
I could never see the f< roe or ? alae >f thftt 


advice. It is much better to prune in the 
winter, and to dress the trees at once with 
something which the birds dislike. If syringed 
twice during the winter with soot and lime- 
water, birds will not touch them, and the 
mixture will be of some use in cleansing the 
bushes from Moss and insects.— E. H. 


FIGS IN THE OPEN AIR. 

The Brown Turkey never fails to bear well 
here, and this I consider the best variety for 
open-air oulture. Old trees bear well in the 
south, but seventy miles north of London I 
prefer young trees, as there is less trouble with 
their roots, whioh should always be kept some¬ 
what restricted. By young trees, I mean those 
from ten to eighteen years old. Trees of this 
age can be lifted at any time without check or 
injury; in fact, moving benefits them. In pre¬ 
paring the site, if the situation is dry, excavate 
2 feet, plaoe 6 inches of concrete in the bottom, 
and on this 2 feet of good sound loam, some old 
mortar rubbish, and some crushed bones, the 
proportion of each of the latter to be suited to 
the character of the loam. The border will thus 
be 6 inches above the natural level, which will 
be an advantage, inasmuch as it will expose the 
roots more to solar warmth. The border need 
not be more than about 8 feet wide, as the roots 
can always be fed if they require it, and it is 
always best, as I have said, to keep them at 
home, as then the extremities can be lifted, and 
new loam added at any time. 

On damp ground the border should be lifted 
above the natural level, and be brought up into 
the sunshine. The warmth and moisture in a 
dry time can be regulated by mulching and the 
watering-pot. The formation of the border 
should* be on the same principle in both cases, 
and the width should not be more. Good Figs 
have been grown on a border of less dimensions 
than those just given. The best time to plant 
is when the leaves fall, as both the border and 
roots get settled into position before the sap 
begins to move in spring. Mulch the border as 
soon as the planting is completed. Tie the 
branches into a bundle, and, if frost comes, bind 
Borne hay or straw bands round them, and let 
them continue in that state till the end of 
March ; then uncover, and early in April prune 
and train in the form best suited for filling the 
space quiokly. As Figs in an aged Btate are 
not required or kept, the distance between the 
trees need not exceed 12 feet, even when fully 
grown. I usually plant at first 6 feet apart, and 
thin out as more space is required. The greatest 
part of the 

Pruning will be done in summer, and will 
begin early. Remove all small shoots not re-* 
quired to lay in to extend the tree or fill up any 
vacant places. The summer-thinning should be 
severe, as only by keeping the wood thin can we 
have it well matured, and the fruits also want 
all the sunshine possible. I do not find any ad¬ 
vantage to result from pinching open-air Figs. 
The only advantage I should expect to occur 
from it would be some addition to the size of the 
fruits, and this we manage by keeping the wood 
thin and mulching. Pinching sometimes unduly 
developes the young fruit in autumn. Under any 
circumstances there is no possibility of ripening 
more than one crop in the open air, and all 
young fruits larger than a Pea in September 
should be removed, as, if left on, they will come 
to nothing, and they tend to exhaust the trees. 
If large branches have to be removed at any 
time (I mean by large branches those of more 
than one year’s growth), they should be taken 
out in April when the trees are being trained. 
Occasionally a naked branch of several years’ 
growth will require removal in order to make 
room for young wood and to keep the tree 
fertile in all its parts. 

Propagation.— In the perpetuation of old 
established sorts, cuttings of well-ripened wood 
are best. They may be 8 inches or 10 inches 
long, and will be all the better if taken with a 
heel of old wood at the base. They will root 
plunged in the open air in a shaded position, 
but it is better when convenient to put them 
into pots in autumn. They should be kept 
under glass in a cool house all the winter, and 
should be helped on early in spring with a little 
bottom heat. When some growth has been 
made, they may be hardened off and planted 
out, or kept in pots till the following spring, as 
circumstances may decide. H. 


Autumn Apples. —There is no better 
class of Apples in our gardens than those which 
produce fruit for use during the autumn months 
—say, from the middle of September until the 
new year. Amongst leading kinds for this pur¬ 
pose must be included Lord Suffield, Keswick 
Codlin, Hawthornden, Cellini, Worcester Pear- 
mass, and Kerry Pippin. Those who have 
these varieties in their gardens need never be 
without Apples in autumn. They are heavy 
and sure fruiters, and it is very rarely indeed that 
they miss a crop. Anyone who plants a dozen 
Apple-trees, including two of each of the kinds 
named, may rely on always having a crop, let 
the Apple season generally be what it may, as 
when there are any Apples at all, these are 
always among the first and best; and I do not 
remember a year when we were without 
quantities of fruit of them. Some people 
plant a great variety of trees to fruit in 
succession from July to May, but among 
these many are indifferent bearers; in 
fact, in certain districts they do not bear a 
crop once in three or four years. Therefore, 
growers generally would find it more profitable to 
plant sure-fruiting sorts than a succession of un¬ 
certain bearing kinds. The varieties which I 
have named are notable for excellent quality as 
well as for constant bearing, and when their 
fruit is properly stored it is astonishing how 
long it may be kept in good condition. The 
Keswick Codlin is in prime condition now, while 
Hawthornden and Worcester Pearmain will 
both remain good until the end of January or 
beginning of February. This being the case, 
doubtful fruiting sorts, to come in during 
November, December, and January, should be 
planted sparingly, but it is almost impossible to 
plant sure fruiters too numerously. I do not 
know of any midseason or late Apple which 
fruits so surely and freely as the old Keswick 
Codlin, and the others named. They will suc¬ 
ceed north or south in garden or orchard.—C. 


Coe’s late red Plum-—Owing to tbe 
lateness of this Plum in ripening in the autumn, 
and the length of time during wnich it will hang 
in good condition upon the trees after it has 
become ripe, it ought to have a place in every 
collection of Plums, either on walls or espaliers. 
It may also be grown as a pyramid or standard. 
The colour of the fruit is bright purple, and 
when ripe it is juicy and sweet, and may be 
used either for dessert or for cooking. We have 
here a large fan-trained tree of this variety upon 
a wall facing the west. It is very old, most of 
the branches have been cut back once or twice 
close to the main stem, and young wood has 
been laid in to cover the wall; this treatment 
has kept the tree in good fruiting condition. 
It has borne a heavy orop during the last two 
seasons, and last autumn a portion of the orop 
remained upon the tree till the middle of 
November; the fruit was then quite plump and 
fresh, and did not show the least signs of 
shrivelling or dropping off the branches; it 
hangs in clusters of three or four together. This 
year the same tree is again bearing a very heavy 
crop of fine, large, bright fruit. This variety is 
from ten to twelve days later in coming into 
bloom than the general run of Plum-trees, and 
to this, I doubt not, is due the fact that its 
blossoms are saved from spring frosts.—W. C., 
ChidthursL . 

18599.— Outdoor Grapes.—In the answer 
to this query the enquirer is referred to the 
article by " J. C. C.,” in the issue of the 13th 
November, for particulars as to culture, Ac. I 
can agree with nearly all therein said, except 
the system of pruning recommended—viz., the 
spur system. From my experience, I think it 
is totally unsuited to outdoor Grape culture in 
this country, and in support of this position I 
quote from Mr. Clement Hoare's treatise “ On 
tne Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open 
Walls,’* perhaps the best authority extant on 
the subject. Speaking of spur pruning, he says: 
“ It will be necessary to point out, in as distinct 
a manner as possible, the disadvantages attend¬ 
ing this manner of pruning a Vine.” And pro¬ 
ceeds: "Every shoot that is sufficiently 
large to bear fruit, emitted by an established 
Vine, if it be trained at full length through¬ 
out the summer, will produce at least twenty 
good well-ripened fruit-buds, and each of 
these in the following year will produce, 
on an average, two bunches of Grapes, 
so that a shoot of this description will bear 
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forty bunches. Now, If a shoot be shortened 
to three bnds, which is the number that spars, 
on an average, generally oontain, two of these 
will be almost useless, being but imperfectly 
formed, and, therefore, seldom producing fruit. 
Only the uppermost bud can be depended upon 
to show fiuit, and, consequently, in order to 
ensure the production of as many bunches of 
fruit as the single shoot will bear, not less than 
twenty spurs must be provided. This is the 
parent of many evils. First, these spurs, if 
Joined together, would be nearly three times 
the length of the single shoot. The surface of 
the wail, therefore, which they occupy will 
yield only one-third of the quantity of fruit 
produced from that on which the single shoot 
u trained. Seoondly, the latter can be nailed 
to the wall with five nails, whereas the twenty 
spurs will require twenty nails, and as many 
holes will be made in the joints of the wall 
by driving them in. Moreover, a fourfold 
degree of trouble and time will be required to 
nau and un-nail these spurs beyond that neces¬ 
sary for the single shoot. Thirdly, the fruit 
produced from the latter will be far superior, 
both in size and flavour, to that borne by the 
spurs, for this reason: The best Grapes are 
uniformly produced from the full-sized and best- 
ripened buds, and these are generated on the 
shoots from the beginning of May to the middle 
of July, and, in moderately • vigorous Vines, 
range in order on each shoot, from the fourth 
bud to about the twentieth. If a shoot be 
spurred, therefore, to three buds, it will contain 
none, and if to four, only one of these well- 
ripened buds, all the rest will have been cut off 
in the pruning ; or, what is tantamount to it, 
the shoots will have been pinched back in the 
early part of the summer, just as the Vine was 
entering its most vigorous state of vegetation, 
and about to generate the very best description 
of fruit-buds. The author gives several other 
very cogent reasons in favour of the long-rod, 
and against the spur, system of pruning Vines 
on open walls, but they are rather too long for 
quotation. In giving directions for pruning, 
Mr. Hoare expressly leaves out of account the 
two lowermost buds on each shoot as of no 
value for fruit-bearing purposes. These are the 
only buds which the system recommended by 
“ J. C. C.” would retain ! I do not, in making 
the above remarks, mean to call in question the 
propriety of the spur system of pruning when 
applied to Vines under glass in this country, or 
to those grown in the open air in warm climates, 
but for out-of-door Vines here, it does not bear 
comparison with the long-rod method.—J. M., 
South Hants. 

18358.—Grape Vines and flowers.— 
Camellias succeed admirably in such a house, as 
they flower when the Vines are at rest, and 
they may always remain in the house, planted 
out against the back wall. It is better to have 
no other plants in when the Vines are growing 
and ripening the fruit. The best plan is to 
grow Chrysanthemums, with which the house 
may be filled in November, to be succeeded by 
winter-flowering Heaths, Genista fragrans, 
Chinese Primulas, &c. Maiden-hair and other 
Ferns may be kept in the house all the year 
lound.— J. D. E. 

1 8289. —Growing' Grapes for shows. 

—Start them with a night temperature of 
45 degs. on the shortest day in the year, or, at 
least, within a week of that time. Do not raise 
the temperature much for two weeks, when it 
should be gradually raised to 50 degs., and, when 
the buds have started, to 55 degs. Gently 
dew the dormant wood with very fine spray 
from a syringe, until the buds have all started 
(it ought to be done daily). Afterwards a moist 
atmosphere should be kept up by evaporation 
from water sprinkled on the paths, walls, and 
borders of the house. The night temperature 
should be from 60 degs. to 65 degs. when the 
Vines have well started.—J. D. E. 

1844C\ — Barharosea Grape.— If “J. W., 
Bridgwater,” will try what is called the long- 
rod system, he will get over the difficulty of 
unfruitfulness of his Vine. The Barbarossa is 
not suited to the spur system of pruning, and I 
never knew it to continue to show fruit freely, 
as the Hamburghs do, if pruned close; if, 
however, young rods are taken up from the 
bottom to replaoe those cut out at the winter- 
pruning, there wilL,be no lack of fruit. As 
“J. W.’s” Vin< 




health, 


there is no need to examine the roots; this 
would not overcome the difficulty, but a 
different system of pruning will. Although 
many kinds of Vines bear fruit freely for an 
indefinite number of years on the spur system, 

I do not know any that are not improved in 
every way by having new rods led up from the 
base, to replace the old rods, as soon as the 
bunches begin to show signs of failing in size ; 
and I have frequently seen old Vines take quite 
a fresh lease of life and fruitfulness by having 
young canes encouraged and the old ones re¬ 
moved by degrees. If “ J. YV.” has not any 
young rods to prune to this year, his best course 
will be to leave the spurs longer than usual, so 
as to get more chance of a crop, for, as he could 
get good young canes up from the base next 
year, the appearance of the rod would not 
matter, as it could be cut out as soon as the crop 
was cut. Something new may be learnt daily 
in adapting the course of treatment to suit the 
numerous varieties that come under one’s care, 
as each has its special wants and peculiarities, 
and it is only by close observation that anything 
approaching the best results oan be obtained.— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

18438.— Hints on Raspberry culture. 
—“Hytaville’ should train nis Raspberry canes 
to wires, or stakes, cutting the tops off at about 
3 feet from the ground. The canes should not 
be closer than 6 inches apart, as it is useless 
expecting fine fruit, if the shoots are left too 
thickly. I would advise cutting away entirely 
all the shoots that spring from the base, except 
a single row of canes. Mulch the roots with 
manure, but do not dig or fork, as it does more 
harm than good, and in the spring, when the 
young shoots come up, pull up every one that 
Is not required for next year’s bearing.. Cut 
the old canes down close, and tie the young ones 
in, and nothing in the garden will look tidier, 
or be more productive than well-kept rows of 
Raspberries.—J. Groom. 

- Raspberry canes are best and neatest in 

rows 4 feet apart, with stakes in the rows 10 or 
12 feet apart, with galvanised wire running from 
stake to stake, and the canes tied to the wire 
about 6 inches apart. Old canes should be cut 
out, not pulled out; cut down the young shoots 
that come up between rows with the spade, 
give manure every two or three years, and give 
liquid manure (not too strong) in the spring; 
cut the tops of the canes when tied up so as to 
leave them 5 feet to 5 feet 6 inches high. Mine is 
a strong coil situated in Yorkshire on the banks 
of the Tees. I have about 40 rows 20 yards 
long, and get an average yearly yield of 500 
quarts of prime fruit. Last year we had over 
600 quarts.— Raspberries. 

18436.— The beet winter Pears.—I 
grow very successfully many kinds of Pears as 
pyramids, or bushes, as I find them superior to 
standards, which are, I think, only fit for 
orchards laid down with Grass. In the south of 
England, however, many kinds would doubtless 
do well as standards. My objection to them is 
that, close to the sea-coast, the south-west gales 
are so violent that fruit is blown off in quantity 
from tall trees, while that on dwarfs is much safer, 
it being more readily screened, and less injured 
if it does fall. As regards sorts for a wall, I find 
Marie Louise, Beurte Diel, Conseilles de la 
Cour, Doyenne du Comice, Knight’s Monarch, 
Winter Nelis, Josephine de Malines, Easter 
Beared, BeurrtS Ranee, and Passe Crassane, 
among the best, and I may add that the best 
way to grow fine Pears on walls is, doubtless, as 
cordons. They come into bearing in a short time, 
and if one fails the gap is soon made good ; 
whereas a large horizontal tree is difficult to 
replace. For bushes or pyramids, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Durondeau, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Emile d’Heyst, Beurx£ Superfin, Beurre Hardy, 
Seckle, Suffolk Thorn, Forelle or Trout Pear, 
Beune Bose, Bergamotted’Esperen, and Duchesse 
de Bordeaux are suitable. I like trees that one 
oan reach from the ground, or with a short pair 
of steps, as I fail to see what is gained by 
having trees that require a long ladder to gather 
the fruit; a spreading bush tree is my idea 
of the form to suit all kinds of growers, and 
especially those that have had little experience 
in fruit culture. The main thing is to plant 
healthy young trees, and keep the surface soil 
mulched with manure, so as to prevent drought 
from affecting them at the root. It is only for 
I lack of food near the surface that the roots sink 


down deep into the subsoil, and this produces 
all sorts of ailments that are frequently set 
down to other causes.—J. G., Hants. 

-In reply to “ R. S.,” I may remark that 

most Pears are very liable to vary under the 
influence of different soils, climate, and aspect. 
The following sorts have been long tried, and 
would, I think, on any fairly situated wall, suc¬ 
ceed in the district mentioned. They are all 
healthy, free-bearers, of the highest quality, and 
throughout many seasons invariably gave me 
much satisfaction, and kept me well supplied 
from November until March inclusive : Van 
Mons Leon Leclerc, Glou Morceau, Beurre 
d’Aremberg, Winter Nelis, Ne Plus Meuris, and 
Bergamotte d’Esperen. I have placed them 
approximately in their order of ripening. Ne 
Plus Meuris ripens in long succession, and may 
be planted in duplicate, as also may Bergamotte 
d’Esperen, for they may be depended upon to 
furnish a supply of indisputable excellence at a 
period when prime fruit is most acceptable and 
difficult to get.— Berg. 

18481.—Strawberries for clay soli.— Vloomteese 
Heriosrt de Thury, Sir Joseph Paxton, President, and Dr. 
Hogg are the most suitable sorts for yonr soil and district. 
I should advise you to try a few plants of British Queen, 
as, if it thrives, you would like it The above-named sorts 
ripen in the order they are named.—J. 0. C. 

18440.—Marie Louise and Winter Nells Pears 
as standards.—I have grown and ripened the above 
well, in the south of England, on standards on the Pear 
stock; but they do much better trained against walls fac¬ 
ing west or south. They will not succeed on an east ex¬ 
posure. In the north they will succeed on walls only.— 
J. D. E. _ 

Birds And fruit tree buds.— Although 
birds are usually most troublesome to fruit tree 
buds in spring, just as they are swelling up 
ready to burst into leaf, I would like to put 
owners of gardens on their guard against their 
attacks in winter, as they are sometimes very 
destructive at that season, and irreparable 
injury is done before one is aware of it. I find 
that the worst offenders in this way are the 
common house sparrows, which are usually very 
numerous in suburban gardens, while bull¬ 
finches, and those that are the worst enemies 
to rural jgardenB, seldom make their appearanoe. 
Last winter being very severe, the great 
majority of Gooseberry and Currant bushes 
were nearly stripped of buds during the winter, 
and this year we are taking precautions against 
Die birds by covering with fish-nets wherever it 
is possible, or else drawing the bushes up 
together with a stout string, like a faggot, as 
the birds cannot get at the inner buds, and they 
do not care to attack bushes covered with 
threads. On wall trees we have had Plum and 
Cherry-trees stripped of buds by the sparrows, 
bo we intend hanging fish-nets over them, as in 
stormy weather the sparrows congregate in the 
wall trees for shelter, and amuse themselves by 
picking out the buds. Those who do not 
examine the trees closely from time to time, 
would be surprised at the mischief that Is being 
done to their trees. We have resolved in 
future to apply remedies in good time.— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

18430.—Willow Blips.— Willow slips will 
grow if inserted at any time during the winter, 
but the earlier the better. They must have a 
damp soil. The growth peels best just as the 
sap u rising in early spring. The length of time 
they are to remain before cutting, when they 
are to retain the bark, depends on the strength 
you want in the growth. When fine growth 
is required Willows are out every year. For 
large and strong work the second and third 
years 1 growth is used.—J. C. C. 

Galvanised wires.— Last year I had some 
galvanised-iron wires put against my house, to 
which to train plants,and though I heard thatsome 

F eraons found them injurious to plants, I thought 
would continue to train my plants to these wires, 
and see if they had any bad effect. After a year's 
trial, I am unable to trace any injury from these 
wires, and the Magnolia, Wistaria, and Solanum 
jasminoides have grown most freely on them; 
so that, while I would not dispute that gal¬ 
vanised wire may be injurious in some oases, it 
seems clear that it is not so always.— Borderer. 

Mary's Meadow. By Juliaxa Hoxatia Evua 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge^— 
This is a volume which many of the readers of Gas- 
duino would probably like to purchase for their little 
ones. It is an endeavour to interest children in the occu¬ 
pation of plant cultivation. It is pleasantly written, and 
there is sufficient in the plot—if such a term may be hers 
employed—tc keep the young readers interested tnq 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


CULTURAL NOTES FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 


Saving seeds. —Never save seeds from an 
inferior variety of anything. It is a disputed 
point as to whether it is worth while for an 
amateur to save seeds at all; but he certainly 
never should save seeds from anything of in¬ 
ferior quality. I always contend that it is 
good policy, if we once get hold of a really good 
variety (i.e., a variety better than that which 
neighbours possess) of any vegetable or flower, 
to endeavour, if possible, not only to perpetuate, 
but, by a careful selection of the seed-bearing 
plants, to still further improve it, as there is no 
finality in anything. All cultivated plants 
which have been improved from wildlings have 
a tendency to go back again, And it is only by 
careful selection that the present position can 
be maintained. Therefore, I advise that where 
a good strain of anything has been obtained, 
seeas should be saved from the best plants. 
No two membars of the Cabbage or Brassica 
tkibe that blossom at the same time should be 
saved the same year. Cabbaga seeds will retain 
their germinating powers five to six years at 
least, if kept dry and cool. A good Turnip, or a 
good Cucumber or Vegetable Marrow, or a 
good strain of Brussels Sprouts, is always worth 
looking after. A real y good Ridge Cucumber 
would be useful to small growers without 
glass. I mean a variety that will give a 
better-shaped and longer frait than the 
ordinary variety sold for open-air culture; 
but, though they are in existence, they are very 
difficult to obtain. It would also pay to save 
seeds from any good strain of florist’s flowers. 
All successful amateurs do save their own seeds, 
it being necessary to do so if they wish to keep 
in the front rank. In dressing seeds raised in 
small quantities for home use, it is scarcely 
necessary to remove all the dust and chaff. 
Where many seeds are saved it will be best 
to have a set of proper dressing sieves. But 
small quantities of small seeds may easily be 
dressed in a flower-pot saucer. Take the saucer 
in both hands, and keep up a whirling motion, 
at the same time blowing into the saucer. This 
causes the dust, light seeds, and chaff to fly 
over the edge of the saucer, leaving the good 
seeds at the bottom. Onion, Cabbage, Lettuce, 
and small flower seeds may easily be dressed in 
this way for home use, or for disposal to neigh- 
boars, who know the quality of the seeds. An 
ingenious man would make himself a set of tin 
dishes, with holes of different sizes drilled in 
the bottom for dressing seeds. Large seeds, 
such as Peas and Beans, would be hand picked. 
Potatoes and Tomatoes would be laid up till quite 
ripe, and then the palp squeezed and separated 
in water, and the good seeds dried. 


Destructive insects, and other pests. 

Goo i cultivation, in a great measure, removes 
the base upon which insects mostly stand, simply 
because it is a law of nature that the weakly 
are first attacked. It does not follow from this 
that the strong always escape—far from it; but 
the weakly plants do suffer most. Hence, good 
cultivation is a barrier against insect attacks. 
In a difficult time they come over the line, and 
have to be dealt with, and one of the greatest 
difficulties that the inexperienced amateur ha3 
to contend with is his insect enemies, and, to 
successfully withstand them, no quarter should 
begiven. 

Tub aphis family, during the whole of the 
spring, are a constant source of trouble. The 
Rose, the Peach, the Currant, the Plum, the 
Cherry seldom escape altogether from their 
attacks, and, if neglected for even a short time, 
the trees may be ruined for that season, if not 
permanently crippled. The moment a green¬ 
fly appears on the Rose, or a black-fly on the 
Peach or Cherry, remedial measures should be 
promptly taken by using some insecticide that 
we know something of and have confidence in, 
for there is not much time to try doubtful ex¬ 
pedients. Before insects appear something can 
be done to prevent them coming, and it is much 
vrfser, and often easier, to prevent than to cure. 
Washing with soap-suds from the laundry, or 
dusting a little dry Tobacco-powder over the 
Peaches or Roses, will often prevent their 
appearance. But the best remedies, when the 
insects have once effects' 

Digitized by 


Tobacco-powder, as sold in canisters by seeds¬ 
men, and a solution of soft soap, three ounoes to 
the gallon, with a quart of Tobacco-liquor to 
each gallon. The Tobacco-liquor may be obtained 
from any Tobacoo factory for a moderate price. 
For really bad cases of black-fly I should prefer 
the dry powder to begin with, and this, if 
followed up, will kill or banish every fly. 
For winter dressing, to cleanse trees from scale 
and the eggs of insects secreted in the crevices 
of the birk, there is nothing better than 
Gishurst compound, at the rate of 6 ounces to 
the gallon, dissolved in warm water. In some 
cases it may be thickened with a mixture of 
sulphur, clay, lime, and soot; but I have given 
these up now, believing that the liquid com¬ 
pound has a better cleansing effect. The aphis 
known as American blight, which attacks the 
Apple, can be destroyed by brushing into the 
crevices where the insects are located paraffin- 
oil or a strong solution of Gishurst compound. 
This shou d be supplemented by a free use of 
the garden engine in spring and summer. In 
bad cases it wfl.1 be better to stamp it out by 
the destruction of the trees. Bud-eating birds 
can always be kept at bay by syringing the 
trees and bushes with a solution of soot and 
lime, repeating it if necessary. 

Codlin moth.— The larva of this insert is 
very destructive. All fallen Apples should be 
gathered daily, and the grubs destroyed. The 
stems of the trees, where the moth is present, 
should have hay-bands or old rags wrapped 
round as traps for the insects; under these 
they will creep, and must be sought for and 
destroyed. 

Clubbing in Cabbages sometimes gives 
trouble in old gardens, or where the usual rule 
as to rotations has been neglected. Lime and 
soot are temporary expedients, but the real 
remedy will be found in bringing up fresh soil, 
and shifting the plants to fresh land. Pinching 
off the warty excrescence and dipping the roots 
in a thick puddle of soot and lime are useful 
till the more drastic and effectual remedy 
can be carried out. Celery fly, or, rather, the 
larva of the Celery fly, is sometimes very 
destructive. A syringing or sprinkling of the 
plants with a solution of Gishurst compound, or 
the soap-suds from the laundry, if done in time, 
will save the plants from their attack. I have 
known paraffin-oil, at the rate of a wine- 
glassful to 2 gallons of water, used as a deterrent 
with satisfactory results. But when plants are 
badly attacked it may be advisable, in view of 
the next year’s crop, to stamp out the insects 
by burning the plants. When the insects are 
few in number, they may be got rid of by 
pricking off the affected parts, killing the 
insect at the same time. The grubs of 

The crane-fly or daddy-longlegs (Tipula 
oleracka) are very often destructive among 
Cauliflowers ; they eat off the bark round the 
stems of the young plants, and cause them to 
flag and die. Traps of slices of vegetables, such 
as Turnips or Potatoes, should be placed jnst 
under the surfaoe of the soil, and examined fre¬ 
quently. and the insects destroyed ; and, when¬ 
ever a Cauliflower or Cabbage plant is seen to be 
flagging, scrape away the soil, and kill the in¬ 
sect before he shifts his quarters to another 
plant. Soot and lime are good preventives. 

The Onjon fly or maggot (Anthomyia 
ceparum). —In dry seasons, and on some soils, 
this pest gives much trouble. Dress the land in 
winter and spring with salt—half-a-pound to 
the square yard. Nitrate of soda is also useful, 
at the rate of 6 lb. to the rod. Both these 
substances owe some of their effects to the 
property they possess of attracting moisture to 
the land, and mulching the bed with short 
manure early in June has been recommended, 
with the same object. Soot and lime are good 
dressings, and should be used freely both before 
the seeds are sown and also about the time the 
flies make their appearance, to make them shift 
their quarters. The insects pass their dormant 
condition in the earth, and appear as perfect 
insects in the spring—in April or May. They 
soon get to work, laying their eggs on the young 
plants, and jnst at that time a dressing of soot 
will take them at a disadvantage. 

The red spider is a destructive little insect, 
almost too small to be visible to the unaided 
eyesight. He is so active, and increases so 
rapidly, that a very few days’ work will con¬ 
vert a green, healthy tree or plant into a bare 
skeleton. The insects are fond of the leaves of 


Peaches, Vines, and other plants whose leaves 
are smooth and have tender surfaoes. Plenty of 
moisture, applied forcibly with syringe and 
engine over the foliage, and also at the roots, 
is the real remedy, but it should be used in 
anticipation of the spider's coming. Weak 
solutions of soft soap and Gishurst compound, 
syringed over the trees, are useful; but when the 
leaves have lost all the chlorophyl, or green 
matter, all the misohief that the insects can do 
has been done. 

Gooseberry caterpillar. —The best and 
surest remedy is to pick them off; begin as 
coon as the eggs are laid on the underside of the 
leaves, and follow it up so loog as a caterpillar 
remains. It is a good practice to remove some 
of the soil from beneath the bushes, and bring 
back fresh. Sprinkling a little gas-tar beneath 
the bushes with a wisp of straw, mixing it 
with the soil, has been recommended. 

Turnip fly. —To check the depredations of 
this insect, sow 5 lb. or 6 lb. per rod of guano, 
or some other artificial manure, in the drills 
with the seed to give the young plants a start. 
Dost the young plants lightly with newly-slaked 
lime. Wood ashes, applied in the morning 
while the dew is on the plants, is benefioial. 
Stirring the surface often between the rows 
tends to disturb them and make them change 
their quarters. 

The Turnip caterpillar is sometimes very 
destructive to young plants of this and allied 
genera. They eat through the stems of the 
young plants at the surfaoe, or a little below 
the surface, of the ground. The remedy is to 
find and kill them. Stirring up the soil 
between the rows with a fork will often bring 
them to the surface, and if a sharp look-out is 
kept, many can be destroyed in this way. 

Wireworm. —On newly broken-up land this 
is frequently very destructive, and, if present 
in the land, scarcely any crop is safe from its 
depredations. Salt and hot freshly-slaked 
lime are useful. Tormenting the insect by 
digging, scarifying, and rolling the land fre¬ 
quently has been known to have good results. 

Wood lice, if numerous, will eat anything; 
but they are fond of Mushrooms and Cucumbers. 
Place in the house or frame pots in which a 
wisp of hay has been thrust. A slice or two of 
cooked Potato will attract them. The pots 
should be examined frequently, and the insects 
destroyed. Toads are very useful, and, if en¬ 
couraged, will keep their numbers down. Pour 
boiling water down the cavity between the walls 
and the bed. When disturbed, or during the 
intervals between feeding, they retire to these 
crevices, where they may be easily dealt with. I 
have briefly noticed some of the principal inseotB 
that the open-air gardener is bothered with, and 
the most generally accepted remedies, but I 
again repeat, “ Prevention is batter than cure.” 

Slugs and snails are never altogether idle, 
for ofcen during a severe frost, when we are 
flittering ourselves that they are sealed up in a 
harmless state, they are snugly ensconced round 
the crown buds of some choice Pyrethrum or 
other plant, eating away its life. A very slight 
protection is enough for a slug, and it is not wise 
to delude ourselves with the belief that during 
a sharp frost the snails and slugs are having a 
bad time. Fresh lime on a mild, st 11 morning in 
spring is a good remedy, and they will not face 
coal ashes. Anything that we want to protect 
may be made perfectly secure by a thin sprinkling 
of sifted ashes around its crown, or a scatter¬ 
ing among the plants. Grains from the 
brewery, and bran laid about in little heaps, 
form good baits; but the baits should be 
examined at night with a candle and lantern. 
Little heaps of Bsan or Pea straw laid about a 
garden much infested with snails will, in a short 
time, draw most of them that can travel nnder 
its shelter, where they may be destroyed. 
Though this leaving of litter about as a trap 
may be excusable for a time, they serve, if left too 
long, as happy, sheltered breeding-grounds. A 
rough, untidy, neglected garden Is usually well 
stocked with slugs and snails, because the 
repose which reigns there just suits them. 
They are happy, and they increase and multiply 
amazingly. 

Tools. —If good work is required, the tools 
put into a man’s hands should be of the very 
best and handiest description. A good steel 
spade is required to dig with ; the soft spades 
commonly sold by country ironmongers will not 
bear comparison with the light, handy, keen- 
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edged tools made by Lyndon and others. A 
good steel spade is therefore indispensable, and 
ft should not be kept too long. A worn-out 
spade, 6 inches or so long, may be handy enough 
to work with, but it will not do justice to the 
land. After the spade has been used, it should 
be wiped with a piece of oily rag, and hung 
up in its proper place. A clean, bright tool is 
always ready for action, hi ext to the spade 
comes the fork, and -for all purposes, except 
Potato-digging, I prefer the four-lined, cast- 
steel implement made by Parkes. Very often 
the fork will do the work of the spade more 
lightly and easily than the last implement can 
do it. In all spring cultivation the fork is an 
invaluable tool. The Dutch hoe is an indis¬ 
pensable Bummer tool. In bright weather, the 
keen-bladed implement stirs up the surface 
of the soil, destroys the young weeds, scatters 
the slugs and snails, and invigorates the crop at 
the same time. It is hardly possible to err in 
using this tool too much when the surface is 
dry. The draw hoe is only used for drawing 
drills and earthing-up rowsof growingplants, such 
as Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, Potatoes, Leeks, Ac. 
The rake is a very useful tool for preparing the 
ground for seeds and such like work, but 
amateurs, as a rule, are rather too fond of 
raking off every little stone or clod of soil, 
and tnough this may be right when sowing 
very small seeds, it is not wise, in a general 
way, to rake the land too much ; it seals up 
its surface, and leads to what is termed baking. 
Except for preparing seed-beds, the hoe is the 
better tool to use. Other tools, such as knives, 
hammers, saws, shears, trowels, &c., are re¬ 
quired, but they are not needed for everyday 
work, and a mistake made in their selection 
would not be of much importance. 

E. Hobday. 


PROFITABLE CUCUMBER CULTURE. 
Cijoumbeb growing for market may certainly 
be made fairly profitable, if properly carried out. 
In fact, I doubt that a small house can be much 
better employed than in the production of early 
Cucumbers. When the plants are well managed 
a large amount of fruit can be cut from them, 
the great point being to get their bearing powers 
in the best condition at the time when Cucumbers 
are most valuable. Many imagine that Cucum¬ 
bers are in great demand through the dead of 
winter, and that if they can be got in at Christ¬ 
mas they will realise plenty of money. That is 
quite a mistake, as at that time they are in no 
great demand, and I have known good samples 
to be sold at Christmas for 8s. a dozen. Other 
things are in season then, and Cucumbers are 
not much wanted. The Cucumber season com¬ 
mences when salmon comes in—that is about the 
end of February or beginning of March, and 
then good, straight Telegraph Cucumbers will 
command from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a brace. For 
about six weeks good prices are maintained, but 
by the end of April they rapidly decline, and dur¬ 
ing May they are not worth much more than 6 j. 
per doz. I have known excellent samples 20 
inches long to be retailed in the Central Avenue, 
Co vent Garden, at that time for 8a. per. dozen. 
In summer, good Cucumbers are not worth more 
than 2s. 6d. per dozen, wholesale, so that it is 
only on a large scale that Cucumber growing at 
that price pays, and it is evident that a Bmall 
house would not bring in much money at that time 
of year. It is always well to have sufficient piping, 
as, when there is a deficiency in this respect, the 
pipes in very cold weather have to be so strongly 
heated that they dry the air too much, and thus 
create a too arid atmosphere. A mistake often 
made in the cultivation of winter Cucumbers is 
that of not getting the roof well covered with 
bine before winter sets in. If the seed is sown 
at the end of July, the plants will get August 
and the two following months to grow in ; 
during that time, if they are not allowed to fruit, 
they will cover a goodly space, and, if only a 
sufficiently high temperature to keep them 
healthy is maintained, they will quickly respond 
to a forcing temperature from January onwards. 
The cost of heating can easily be ascertained by 
consulting the price lists of those who deal in 
hot-water apparatus, but the boiler should be 
rather larger than is stated to be required in 
such lists. Thus, if the amount of piping to be 
heated is 500 feet, the boiler should be one which 
is stated to heat 000 feet or 700 feet. Then 
there is no difficulty in maintaining the requisite 
amount of warmth., any weather; whereas, 
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when the boiler is but just large enough to do 
the work it must be hard driven at times, so 
that much heat escapes up the chimney, and in 
hard weather much night stoking is unavoidable. 
If the house employed is a span-roofed one, 
and this form is the best, it snould run north 
and south ; this gives more equal light, and the 
sun does not shine so brightly on the plants in 
spring as it otherwise would do. Sometimes 
much harm is done by sudden bursts of hot sun¬ 
shine early in the year when the house faces the 
south. No side ventilation is required, and 
one ventilator in 8 feet at top is enough. 

Surrey. J. C. 

18292.—Vegetables for market.—It is 

difficult to advise in a case of this kind, as 
advice might do harm instead of good. What 
is best to grow in Yorkshire for a market in 
Yorkshire could be best ascertained by consult¬ 
ing Yorkshire salesmen and local growers ; but 
the vegetables and flowers that are named are 
as likely to be profitable as any other. Roses, 
which ought to stand highest on the list, are 
omitted. Moss Roses are excellent. The white 
Pinks are sure to sell well; and so are white, 
pink, scarlet, and crimson-coloured Carnations. 
Veitch's Autumn Giant Cauliflower, to be suc¬ 
ceeded by an early autumn Broccoli, would be 
desirable. Late Peas are obtained by sowing 
an early variety about the second or third 
week in June. Dwarf Kidney Beans, and 
Scarlet Runners are almost certain to be profit¬ 
able. It is well to grow Apples, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, and other fruits. The market | 
growers find it profitable to grow as large a 
variety of crops as the extent of their garden or 
farm will admit of.—J. D. E. 

18522. —Growing Mushrooms. — You 

ought not to have any difficulty in getting a 
supply of Mushrooms from your bed, if you have 
plenty of fresh stable manure. If there is a 
lining round your frame now remove it, then 
get an iron bur and make some holes in the bed 
to. let in .the heat. When this is done, put a 
wide lining of fresh manure all round the frame, 
which ought to generate Buffioient warmth to 
bring on the crop. About 6 inches under the 
soil the temperature ought to be 80 degs., and 
the internal air of the frame should not exoeed 
60 degs. The lights should be oovered with 
mats, as Mushrooms grow best in darkness.— 
J. C. C. 

Late Peas —Some readers may be interested to know 
that I picked a small dish of green Peas on Friday, the 
5th inst. They were sown in the first week of July, and 
furnished several dishes during last month.—W. S. B., 
Godaiming. 


HOUSE Ai WINDOW GARDENING. 

Fern for gas-lighted room.— I enclose a frond of 
a Fern, whioh I find of very hardy habit and luxuriant 
growth. It stands gas very well. I have had a large 
specimen in my room, in which gas is burnt nightly, for 
the last three months, and it appears in no way affected by 
it. This might Interest some of your London readers.— 
H. M Harvby, Cornwall. *** The Fern is Pteris 
tremula.— Ed. 

18434.— Pterls serrulate.— This is an easily-grown 
species of greenhouse or stove Fern; but it is not very 
readily propagated by d 1 vision. It oan only be propagated 
for commercial purposes by sowing the spores when ripe. 
Repot it onoe a-year.— J. D. E. 


Begonias out-of-doors.— will w. H. O ’* (p. 460) 
kindly give me the following information about his 
Begonias out-of-doors?—When do they come into Sower? 
What eize are the plants? What size are the flowers? 
How deep, in the first instance, did he plant the tubers ? 
What is the nature of the soil ? Is the border in which 
they are placed damp in winter?—0. B., Gloucestershire. 

18578.— Wlreworms in pots.— “ Bally bay ” cannot 
do better than bury slices of Potato, Carrot, or Turnip, in 
the pots, h*vin«r first stuck a sma’i wooden skewer into 
each bait to show where it is. Examine the baits every 
morning. The wire worms should be found sticking to the 
baits.—G. S. 8. 

Goat-keeping.—I 166 some notice of a 
book on goat-keeping in last week's Gar¬ 
dening. I should strongly advise your readers 
to have nothing to do with a book on the sub¬ 
ject. The rabbit is, in Britain, the cause of an 
amount of damage which nobody can describe, 
and which can hardly be estimated by those 
who suffer it; but my experience of the goat is 
that it is a great deal worse than the rabbit. 
Of all the dangerous brutes that one oan get 
into a garden or a verdant country, the goat is 
the worst. I have seen a young orchard with 
every stem peeled in a very short time by one 
single goat, and I know a onoe beautiful island 
which na* been made ft deeert by the same 
animal, — H. N. 


POULTRY. 

18608.—Sickly hens.— Will “ Boulting ” kindly tell 
me how to cure my hens ? They have a discharge from the 
eyes and nostrils, and they give a ' chick ” at times. One 
man told me they suffered from croup, but I think it is 
roup. There are xuore than a hundred of them, and all 
seem to be in tho same way. They have a large house 
built especially for them ; it is cleaned every week, and 
the floor is scattered with ashes, and dry lime, and carbolio 
acid to give it a fresh smell. They have an unlimited run, 
and they get the best of food. They were ill in the same 
way last year.—G ardenbr, Falkirk. 

18568. — Golden Hambnrgha — The 
following is a brief description of the golden- 
spangled Hamburgh : The general appear¬ 
ance is smart, active, and graceful. Comb, 
rose, tapering to a spike, pointing back¬ 
wards, full of points, ana even ; the deaf-ears 
are fiat and white; wattles, neat; neck, long, 
and arched; hackles, full ; wings, large and 
neatly tucked up; breast, full and forward; 
tail, very full, with curved sickles ; legs, lead- 
colour, bare of feathers. As regards plumage, 
the ground colour is a red golden-bay, each 
feather being heavily spanglea with rich, round 
marks of black. A standard for judging all 
varieties of Hamburghs will probably soon be 
put forward by the committee of the Poultry 
Club.—D oulting. 

18560.—Defective eggs.—I have never had much to 
do with the cooking of eggs, so cannot 6pcak with 
certainty on the query put by “ H. W.” My opinion is 
that the eggs he speaks of were either very stale, or were 
laid by some hen which was out of health. It is difficult, 
however, to account for occasional irregularities In the 
eg? organs.—D oultiko. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

18697.—Semolina.—I shall be glad to obtain through 
Gardbnixo some recipes for Semolina ilnnilar to those 
given lately respecting Hominy. I should like to know 
how it may be served in thick round cakes, about 2 inches 
in diameter, with a slight flavouring of cheese, but not 
browned like Maccaroni cheese. I have eaten this dish 
abroad, and tha Italian cook named it in his m6uu 
"Nionque k la liomnine.”—M. A. J. 

18631.—Russian toffee.— Two ounces of butter, half- 
pound of moist sugar, a tin of Swiss milk, a teaspoonful 
of ess. vanill. Melt butter in saucepan, add sugar, then 
the milk, stirring always. Boil twenty minutes after It 
has reached boiling point; when nearly cooked add the 
vanilla.—C A. J. 

18834.— Pumpkina.— “ Perplexed Housewife” will 
find that her Pumpkins make delicious soup Cut in slices 
according to quantity required, and simmtr in broth or 
stock till soft enough to pulp Add a lump cf butter, a 
little pepper and sait (nutmeg also, if liked), and thicken 
with a little milk and flour.—Miss C. 


BIRDS. 

18698 —Making canary moult.—Will some reader 
tell me what I oan give my canary to make it moult?—J. W 

18699.— Hen canary ailing.— Will some bird lover 
tell me what to do with my hen canary ? She has for a 
few months been affected with a kind of wheezing. Ig it 
too old for her to be in a room without fire now ? She la 
not cloee to the window.—B B., Chatham. 

18571.—Bird organs.—I have often in¬ 
quired about bird organs, and believe they oan be 
procured from any good bird shop in London at 
from fifteen shillings upwards ; but I have not 
tried one, as my birds were taught in Germany 
in bird schools, beginning when ten or twelve 
days old. Their education requiring some 
months of pretty constant teaching, it would, I 
fear, be difficult for any private person to suc¬ 
ceed. A bird organ would, however, be very 
useful for an already-taught bird, if he is not 
quite perfect in his tune; but the difficulty 
would be to get the organ with the tone that the 
bird has learnt If “Gem” can whistle a 
simple air to his bullfinch constantly (if it is a 
very young bird), and always give him some¬ 
thing nice—such as a Hempseed, an Apple pip, 
a bit of sugar, &o.—when he tries to imitate it 
(and at no other time), and, moreover, scolds him 
when he sings his natural notes, he may learn 
to pipe a little. I should much like to know how 
he succeeds in it.— E. de K. 

18636.—Grey Parrots.—Ten years ago, 
in reply to an advertisement, I bought 
a young gray parrot, with cage, for 30s. She 
now talks fairly well, is a capital mimic, 
imitating the barking of the dog, the 
mewing of the cat, knocking at the door, Ac., 
and is very gentle. She is fed principally upon 
dry bread, with half a slice of thin bread and 
butter at 8 a.m. and 5 p. m., an eighth of an oonoe 
of cooked meat daily at 2 p.m., and a tablespoon¬ 
ful of Hemp every night at 10 o’clock. Fresh 
water twice a day, at the least; cage well cleaned 
out morning and evening ; and plenty of bird 
sand. She is allowed to fly about in thft 
room for half an hour dally.—H. C. S? 

Original frem 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM JOTTINGS. 

The most prominent impression left upon my 
mind by a leisurely survey of the principal ex¬ 
hibitions of this matchless autumn flower 
that have been held in and near London reoently, 
is that the onoe-despised Japanese varieties are 
now, as represented by the splendid introduc¬ 
tions of the last two or three years, with the 
help of a few grand, old favourites, undoubtedly 
superior in richness and variety of oolonr, 
and in general effectiveness, as cut blooms 
more particularly, to the incurved or any 
other section of Chrysanthemums. It is far 
from being my intention or desire to in any 
way depreciate the beanty of the incurved 
flowers, a well-grown and well-finished bloom 
of almost any of this class, particularly of such 
clear and delicate-hned varieties as Mrs. Bundle, 
Mrs. Dixon, Mr. Bunn, or Pink Perfection, 
being most undeniably an exquisitely beautiful 
object, and fit to be compared with any 
flower that grows. But it is when considered 
individually that the incurved Chrysanthemum 
chiefly excels ; when row npon row of blooms of 
this class, all almost exactly similar in form 
and size, are seen together, with nothing to 
break their too conspicuous uniformity, the 
individual beauty becomes lost, and the general 
effect is monotonous. Let the aspect presented 
by a stand of eighteen or twenty-four incurved 
blooms be compared with that of the same number 
of Japanese varieties, and I think the truth of my 
statement will be at once admitted. There is 
much greater variety, both in form and colour, 
among the Japanese ; and where can we find, 
among the incurved, the equals in colour of such 
varieties as Jeanne Delanx (F. A. Davis), 
M. Delanx, N. Davis, Mons. J. L&ing, or Yal 
d’Andorre; or snoh quaint markings as we have 
in Comte de Germiny, Margaret Marrouch, or 
Japonais? Onr incurved class is sadly de¬ 
ficient in really good deep-red and crim¬ 
son flowerB. Cannot this be remedied ? 
Then look at the brilliancy in colour and 
massive beanty of form of the golden Grandi- 
flornm, the intense primrose-coloured Thunberg, 
or deep yellow Boule d’Or. And, again—and 
this will be considered no mean advantage by 
amateurs—the Japanese kinds are so much 
more easily grown, as a class, than the inouived. 
I not mean to say that such superb blooms as 
were to be seen at the Palace, or the Aquarium, 
are to be had without trouble, or witn only a 
moderate measure of care, for these are the 
result of constant attention and the most 
minute pains bestowed upon the plants by those 
who make their requirements almost a life- 
study ; but most of this class, if kept clean and 
growing, with plenty of air and sun, and never 
allowed to want for nourishment or moisture, 
will hardly ever fail to produce an abundance 
of grand flowers, as a reward for the care 
bestowed npon them. With the incurved, it is 
different. Mrs. Bundle, and her sports, 
Venus, perhaps Beverley and its varia¬ 
tions, with a few others, are certainly 
amenable to ordinary cultivation; hut how 
many amateurs in a hundred can do anything 
with Queen of England, Empress of India, with 
their numerous sports, or eyen with ~ 
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of Wales, which is about the best dark incurved 
we possess, I have never seen. 

The reflexed varieties constitute a very 
desirable class, and are far too seldom seen. 
They are few in number, but all good ; the 
colours are fine, the habit dwarf, and the 
flowers are very freely produced ; consequently, 
they make the best of specimens. For supplying 
cut flowers they are grand, and they readily 
respond to a little extra care. The best are 
Chev. Domage, bright-gold; Crimson Velvet, 
crimson; Emperor of China, ailvery-blush 
or pink ; Dr. Sharpe, magenta • crimson ; 
Cullingfordi, bright rich-crimson; King of 
Crimsons, a grand variety; Mrs. Forsyth, 
fine ivory-white; Progne, amaranth-crim¬ 
son ; La Candeur, white; Christine, peach 
colour, and ditto, golden; Salterii, rich-red ; 
and last, but not least, Julie Lagrav&re. I 
never knew what this last variety could be— 
though I have long heard of, and both seen and 
grown it, more or less successfully—until I saw 
it this autumn in the Finsbury-park collection. 
I do not consider it an easy one to grow ; hnt 
when well done it is grand, and in everything 
but a certain brightness (not richness) of oolonr, 
surpasses even Cullingfordi, which, by-the-way, 
I am disappointed in. It reflexes too much, 
and is not effective until fully exp&ndeL In 
form Julie is absolutely perfect, and of a lovely 
colour as well. To all who grow this class for 
cut flowers, or for decorative plants either, I 
would recommend the following plan : Do not 
thin to one bud on a shoot, as is generally done, 
but leave the three or four immediately below 
the terminal one, removing all side-growths, &c., 
in the usual way, feed the plants well, 
and you will be rewarded by the loveliest 
trusses—not single heads—of bloom that anyone 
could desire. For table decoration, or ladies’ 
wear, these are muoh more graceful and natural 
than the single blooms, and I think they would 
look better on the exhibition table; we shall 
see. Along with the above shonld be grown the 
Hybrid Pompons ; indeed, where the one cIsbs 
ends and the other begins it would be hard to 
say, for, when well grown, such varieties as St. 
Michael, Sceur Melaine, La Vierge, Nannm, and 
even Madame Marthe (not the golden one), are 
almost as large as, and are similar in form to, the 
reflexed kinds, properly so-called. They should 
be grown as recommended above, with four to 
six buds left on each shoot, so as to bloom in 
dusters. St. Michael is a great favourite of 
mine, and, for cutting, Soenr Melaine is one of 
the very best white varieties—it is so pure in 
colour and free of flower ; its only fault is that 
the snowy blossoms hang their delicate heads 
too much—a fault that was painfully appa¬ 
rent in the grand specimen plant at 
the Aquarinm. By the way, I meant to have 
said that any of the Japanese varieties 
that have a tendency to reflex— e.g. Elaine, 
Flambeau, M. C. Hubert, Etoile du Midi, &o.— 
look well when grown on the “ cluster ” system, 
and even Mesdames Randle and Dixon afford a 
nice variety when thus treated. Up to quite 
recently, I have never cared for the 

Anemone-shaped flowers, either large or 
Pompon, and even now I cannot help thinking 
that many of them are somewhat “ muddy ” in 
hue; but, after having seen Fleur de Marie and 
Lady Margaret at Finsbury-park, I have become 
quite a convert—they are simply lovely, worth 


walking miles to see. Gluck, Empress, and 
Margaret of Norway are also fine, though the 
last grows very tall, hut so do several of the 
finest Japanese, Madame C. Audiguier, Baronne 
de Prailly, the Fair Maid, &c., and it is worse 
than useless to attempt to cat these down. 

Best Japanese varieties. —Having said so 
much for the Japanese kinds, perhaps I had 
better give a list of a few of the best and meat 
ehowy varieties ; for to study a good catalogue, 
however carefully descriptive, comprising some 
two or three hundred names, is simply be¬ 
wildering, and one is left in a fog. They are 
all, apparently, either “ the beBt of its colour,” 
“extra fine,” “grand,” “one of the finest,” 
&c. It is almost amusing to notice how, at 
nearly any large exhibition, the same names 
occur over and over again, to that the favourites 
may easily he selected ; and, depend npon it, tl 6 
best growers know what will do them most 
credit. The following is a selection of the prin¬ 
cipal favourites at the “ National ” and other 
shows this autumn ; the colours can he obtained 
from any catalogue. *Baronne de Prailly, 
Boule d’Or, tComte de Germiny, Comtesae de 
Beauregarde, *Criterion, +Duchess of Albany, 
tElaine, *Fair Maid of Guernsey, Grandiflorum, 
Golden Dragon, tHiver Fleuri, Japonais, tMdlle. 
Lacroix, Margaret Marrouch, *Mons. Aatorg, 
+MegMerrilies,M. Delaux, tMdme.C. Audiguier, 
Mdme. Mouliae, Maiden’s Blush, tMons. J. Laing, 
Mons. N. Davis, Mons. Ardene, Soleil Levant, 
*Thunberg, Triomphe de la Rue des Chatelets, 
White Dragon, Yellow Dragon, *Val d’Andorre, 
Belle Paule, B. Rendatter, and F. Feral. Those 
marked (*) were included in each of the * ‘ firsts ’ 
for forty-eight, twenty-four, and twelve blooms, 
and those with a (t) in two out of the three, at 
the National Society’s Exhibition. But beyond 
these, anyone can grow such kinds as Jamee 
Salter, Lady Selborne, Peter the Great, Mons. 
H. Jacotdt, Nuit d’Hiver, Ktempfer, Flambeau, 
<fco., their constitutions being so wonderfully 
robust and strong, with very little trouble or 
care. I lately saw a plant of Lady Selborne 
(white), in a 24-pot (8-inch) grown by quite a 
tyro at this sort of thing, which quite surprised 
me. The plant was over 6 feet high, and about 
3 feet across, with more than a dozen shoots, 
each hearing quite a mass of flnely-tasseled 
blooms. It had hardly had anything stronger 
than water throughout. Lastly, there is now 
in flower (in Finsbury - park) a pure-white 
flower—Japanese, l presume—called Blanche 
Neige, which I never heard of or saw before; 
but it is a gem, quite equal if not superior to 
Elaine. _ B. C. R. 

18429.—Slime on gravel drive.— The 
best way to get rid of slime on gravel is to 
choose a dry day, and soruh it np with a 
nearly worn-out broom, and then sweep it up, 
and sprinkle a little fine gravel over the spot. 
Probably, the position is shady and damp ; and, 
if so, it will most likely appear again in damp 
weather. In that case, 1 should advise yon 
to pick up the gravel every antumn, and roll it 
down again.—J. C. C. 

18682. —Covert plants.—Butcher’s Broom, if planted 
in the soil which suits it, will, iu a few seasons, p r ese n t an 
Impenetrable fence. Any light soil will suit it; but not 
day. 1 mentioned before the value of Ootoneaeter as a 
fence. Mix that with Gores, and you will have a very 
ormamental as wen as secure fence. Bat all theee want 
attention.—Z. A. 
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TRBBS AND SHRUB& 


Spindle-trees. —The broad-leaved Spindle- 
tree (Euonymns latifolius), was, according to 
London, introduced as long ago as 1730, bnt it 
is even now quite an uncommon plant in gardens, 
though the attention that has from time to time 
been directed towards it during the last three or 
four years seems likely to raise it from the 
neglect into which it had fallen. This Euony- 
mus forms much the handsomest species of the 
genus, from its broad, shining leaves, and large, 
red pendulous fruits, with orange-coloured 
seeds, which, when the capsules open, are sus¬ 
pended from the cells somewhat in the manner 
that the seeds of Magnolias hang from their 
strobiles. Even the wood of this tpecies is, 
during winter, much handsomer than that of 
any other, the branches being regularly divari¬ 
cate, with a clean bark of a reddish-green, and 
long, pointed, dark-brown buds, by which alone 
this species can be distinguished from all others. 
However, the merits of the common kind 
(Euonymus europseus) are of no mean order. 

In the first place, it is thoroughly hardy, and 
will thrive in light, sandy soils better than the 
generality of shrubs, while, though the flowers 
are inconspicuous, the fruits are highly orna¬ 
mental. When the exterior of the fruit cap¬ 
sules acquire their bright, rose-colour, a tree 
thickly studded with them is very attractive, 
while, after a time, an additional feature is 
added when the capsules split open, thus leaving 
the orange-coloured fruits which are contained 
therein exposed to view, and in this condition 
they will remain a considerable time. It is a 
shrub well suited for planting in belts or screens 
—that is to say, where those of a deciduous 
character are admissible —and, as a single speci¬ 
men on Grass, it is effective, but, in this latter 
respect, is surpassed by the broad-leaved form. 

It Is generally met with in the character of a 
shrub, but, if trimmed up a little during its 
earlier stages, will acquire quite a tree-like 
habit. There is a variety of the common 
Spindle-treo in which the capsules, instead of 
the ordinary pink colour, are white, and, though 
not so Bhowy, it is well worth a place from its 
distinctive character. The variegated-leaved kind 
is seldom or never met with m a satisfactory 
condition, except just as the young foliage first 
makes its appearance.—P. A. 

Jaeminum nudiflorum. —This Jasmine 
seems to be unusually early in flowering this 
season, for generally but a few scattered blooms, 
if any, are Dome during the autumn months. 
We have some in full flower now, and, from 
what I hear, ours are by no means the only 
flowering plants. Though it is usually trained 
against a wall, this Jasmine also flowers when 
allowed to grow as an open bush, and, as seen 
In the shape of some specimens here, should 
rank high among autumn-flowering shrubs. 
All that is necessary in order to cause them to 
retain their bush form is to shorten a few of the 
more vigorous of the shoots in the spring, after 
the flowering season is over. I have seen these 
bushes employed with advantage in the decora¬ 
tion of a cool greenhouse during the winter, as, 
with the protection thus accorded them, they 
continued to flower for a long time.—T. 

The pruning 1 of Rhododendrons.— 
** A challenge ” answered (see page 490).—In 
the fair field of legitimate argument there are 
various recognised forms to which any honest 
man may resort in dealing with an opponent—the 
• reductio ad absurdum ,” the “ argument urn ad 
hominem," and others. To one or more of these 
forms of argument I have myself resorted in at¬ 
tempting to contend for my “new departure*' 
from professional usage in my prospective ex- 

K rimental attempts to prune Rhododendrons. 

addition, however, to these legitimate forms 
of conducting an argument, or maintaining a 
position, there is another which, although “as 
old as the hills,’* and as spurious as it is old, is 
sometimes not very honourably resorted to, and 
that is this—viz., the putting of one’s opponent 
Into a position absolutely diverse from that 
which he has evidently taken, and then chal¬ 
lenging him to establish that position ! To this 
form of argument “ J. C. C.” has most certainly 
resorted in the “ challenge ” he has given me. 
Now, as I am not gifted with that versatility 
of genius in changing my ground which 


the first of them, he tells us plainly, and that, 
too, upon his “ twenty years* experience,” not 
to prune Rhododendrons at all; and then, in his 
next, in response to mine, he tells his readers, 

“ This is the same advice as I gave Mr. Doman 
and other correspondents in Gardening,” mean¬ 
ing thereby the same advice as mine, which was 
to prune them, and that, too, to about a moiety 
of a properly-furnished plant—I must decline his 
offer. “ J. C. C.” most certainly knows—I know 
every reader interested in our controversy, 
knows—that when “ J. C. C.” told us, “ If you 
cut back the young wood directly they go out 
of bloom, only one season’s flowers are lost,*' I 
exclaimed, and in so many words, “This is just 
what I am aiming at, in order that it may be 
making only wood the current year for next 
year’s produoe ; while the wood so obtained last 
year is in fruit or flower.” “ J. C. C.” knows— 
every reader knows—that all my remarks in 
that paper were absolutely founded upon the 
assumption of the loss of one year’s bloom upon 
the shoots cut back. “ J. C. C ” knows that my 
next article (August 7, 1886—p. 295), in which 
my Cauliflower-like Hydrangea was alluded to 
as a plain instance of the effect of not so pruning 
for wood and not for bloom, was positively a 
long disquisition on the compensative advan¬ 
tages of this loss of bloom on shoots so cut 
back. And now he challenges me to prove 
that one year’s bloom will not be lost on 
shoots so cut! Equally absurd and untrue 
is “J. C. C.’s ” assertion that I “very care¬ 
fully remove the flower buds as early in the 
spring as it is safe to do so, and call that process 
pruniug after flowering for at page 296, where 
I stated the fact of such removal of buds, I said 
explicitly that it was “in order to form the 
plant, and furnish it with sufficient shoots 
and stated, further on, that I did so remove 
those buds that the wood shoots which the 
plant might make might be more numerous and 
stronger. I called this forming the plant before 
its flowering, not pruning it after ! Now, 
despite all this ever-recurring reiteration on my 
part, that the blooms for one year will be lost 
on shoots so cut back, “J. C. C.” vauntingly 
challenges me to prove they will not! Surely 
his exuberant courtesy and moral grace in 
calling me foggy, and in telling me that “if I 
pursue the same subject much farther I shall 
lose myself altogether,” is far too radiant of 
downright argumentative dishonesty to, for 
one moment, blind the eyes of any single 
reader to the respective positions in which 
“ J. C. C.” and myself stand in the question 
before us! And so, as I cannot stoop to the 
exchange of unparliamentary terms, or do the 
delineative (?) of such an opponent, I simply say 
that I cannot consent to attempt to prove, by 
facts impossible, and upon conditions absurd, 
the very opposite of the position I have advo¬ 
cated; and as bets—whatever “benevolent” 
destination the stakes may take—aro not quite 
the best tests of truth, nor, according to “ the 
great lexicographer,” altogether a philosopher’s 
“argument,” “ J. C. C.” must allow me to de¬ 
cline his vaunting “challenge,” as not based 
upon the position I have taken, and, as a matter 
of taste, a little too popular for my solicited 
acceptance.—J. Doman, Bracondale , Norwich. 

Pruning evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs. —Laurels and all quick-growing com¬ 
mon things should be pruned back annually to 
keep them within bounds. Too often they are 
left to encroach upon other and better things 
near, until both are injured. Laurels are often 
planted as nurses, and they are, by reason of 
their rapid growth and dense, warm habit, well 
adapted for this work. But their growth must 
be watched, and a check applied when neces¬ 
sary, or they will monopolise the whole space. 
In all cases where the work is done regularly 
and no large limbs have to be removed, the 
work may be done either in autumn or winter; 
but if the saw has to be used, it will be better to 
delay the pruning till March, just as the sap is 
rising. The reason for this is that, if large 
branches are cut off in winter and a severe frost 
comes, the stumps may die. I have more than 
once seen old shrubs killed through being 
headed down in winter; but shortening-back 
the young shoots does not expose the vital 
principle of the plant to injury like the drastio 
measure of cutting off its head. All evergreen 
shrubs, including the dwarf Conifers, such as 


seen to now, and special attention should be 
paid to the regulation of the leaders, and to the 
pruning back of any common plant that is en¬ 
croaching upon a choice specimen. By keeping 
in check the common things and encouraging 
the Hollies, Conifers, and other trees and shrubs 
of slow growth and ornamental character to 
develop, a marked improvement may be 
effected in many places. Deciduous flowering- 
shrubs should, as a rule, be pruned as soon as 
they have done flowering ; if pruned now, some 
of the best blossoms will be cut off. I am refer¬ 
ring more especially to such fast-growing things 
as Lilacs, flowering Currants, and Syring&s. In 
pruning the dwarf Conifers, and, in fact, all 
Evergreens, always prune back to the base of a 
young shoot, which will form the leader and 
still leave a good surface of foliage, and avoid 
that ragged, stumpy effect which an unskilfully 
pruned shrub presents. If the pruning is done 
properly, no cuts or wounds ought to be obtru¬ 
sively visible.—H. 

18654. — Distinguishing Rhododen¬ 
drons. —The common ponticum Rhododen¬ 
drons can be distinguished from the hybrid 
forms by those who are well acquainted with 
both sections, but I know of no reliable test 
that would enable.an amateur to do so. If you 
make the attempt, you may weed out some that 
you would regret to lose. You had better wait 
until they flower, and then mark those which 
you do not want to remain. I have always 
adopted this plan, as, when making new planta¬ 
tions, we invariably plant some of the common 
kind to fill up the space until the permanent 
plants want the room.—J. C. C. 


HO USB & WINDOW GARDENING. 

Aralia Sieboldi is one of the very best of 
ornamental foliage plants in cultivation, as it 
may be grown to perfection without artificial 
heat, and it withstands the dust and the dry 
atmosphere of dwelling-rooms remarkably well. 
It is in great request in this district for standing 
in entrance halls and under verandahs, and some 
of the most luxuriant plants I know have been 
grown in shops where they aresubjeettodraughts 
and to gas fumes that would prove fatal to most 
plants in a very brief period. When this 
Aralia acquires a good size it flowers freely 
about this time of year, the blooms being a good 
deal like those of common Ivy, and if kept in a 
favourable position it ripens a good crop of 
berries, which, if sown in spring, make very 
pretty decorative plants after one year’s growth. 
They may be pushed on in a genial, moist tem¬ 
perature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs. Any light, 
rich soil suits this plant, which is vigorous both 
in root and top growth, and not at all liable to 
insect pests. If grown in rooms, a good spong¬ 
ing with soapy water about once a month will 
help to keep it in perfect health, and the foliage 
in that glossy, shining condition that is always 
so pleasing. There is a good variegated variety 
of this Aralia, but, as a rule, the plain green is 
most in request.— -Gospobt. 


“J. C. C.” has displayed in the two or three [ Arborea-vitae, Yews, Cypresses, Ac., which re- 


articles he has written on the qi 
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Liquid ammonia for slugs. — The 
reason why the sings mentioned by “ Cabbage,” 
on page 487, merely turn white and make good 
their retreat, is that the solution used is just a 
trifle too weak. Let “ Cabbage ” try again 
with a stronger solution, and I guarantee that 
the result will be satisfactory. Care must be 
taken that it is not strong enough to destroy 
the plants, as my first experience was the 
destruction of two rows of Celery, two beds of 
Carrots, Ac.; but, as I have now found the 
proper proportions, my garden, which was pre¬ 
viously crowded with slugs, is almost cleared. 
—Bank. 

18506.— Spent Hops. —There are two kinds 
of spent Hops, dry and black. Dry Hops are 
extensively used by some farmers as bedding 
for cattle, afterwards, of course, forming a 
valuable manure. Black Hops are most suitable 
for gardening purposes, as they can be used at 
once, whereas the dry Hops must be kept for a 
time before using. Both kinds are sold at the 
same price—viz., about 6s. per ton, in truck- 
loads of from 3 tons to 6 tons, delivered here, to 
Btation (Melbourne), per Midland Railway, from 
the Burton breweries. The best and cheapest 
plan would be to apply at one of the Derby 
breweries.—A. G. 

Original from 
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causing the show of bloom to suffer, for the 
shoots with the bloom trusses on them will, before 
they come in actual contact, begin turning 
up towards the light. With us this resource 
would be inadmissible, for it is our practice to 
allow to each plant room for its full development. 
We do but very little in the bedding way ; our 
flower garden is almost all of the mixed l>order 
style. Therefore, if there is not at the time of 
planting a space as large as the plant will ulti¬ 
mately require, it is seen to that there shall be 
when it is wanted—this effect being produced by 
the dying down or the removal of the over-blown 
contiguous plant or plants. These last two 
years we have, by way of experiment, tried 
taking the cuttings above the last-formed truss 
of bloom hoods. By this means the bloom at 
the time was not interfered with, nor were its 
future prospects thereby impaired. Many of 
the cuttings were but an inch in length, and had 
no joint at the end. It is not at all necessary 
that a Geranium cutting should be taken at & 
joint. Many of the shoots had incipient trusses 


summer, in any kind of garden soil. The double 
red variety of the Ragged Robin is also orna¬ 
mental ; both these should be propagated by 
division. The large-flowered Lychnis (L. grandi- 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE CAMPIONS, OR LYCHNISES. 

Thk Campions, or Lychnises, stand in the front 
rank of hardy plants suitable for border decora¬ 
tion, or edgings. There are also many varieties 
that should be found in the rock garden, and 
the single and double Ragged Robin (L. Flos- 
cuculi) known to all lovers of hedgerow flowers, 
is by no means to be despised. All the plants 
are of perennial duration. The Clammy Cam¬ 
pion, or German Catchfly (L. Viscaria), is a 
handsome border plant, even in its single form. 
It forms a tuft of narrow, Gross-like leaves, 
from among which the flower-steins generally 
rise about a foot or more in height. The 
flowers are rosy-red, and are produced in May 
and January. The variety called splendens is 
that most worthy of garden cultivation. There 
is also a charming W’hite variety. Where com¬ 
pact showy flowerB arc desired, the double form 


The clammy Lyehni* (L. Videos*). 


flora or coronata) belongs to a group many of 
which make good rockwork plants. It is a 
handsome plant, and is typical of numerous 
varieties now in cultivation under the names of 
Bungeana, Haageana, &c. They grow about 
2 feet high, and bear flowers varying in colour 
from scarlet to pink and white. They are all 
desirable border flowers, and thrive best in 
warm, sheltered situations in good light soil; 
excessive moisture and cold combined will 
prove fatal to them. They will be greatly bene¬ 
fited by frequent transplanting — say, every 
Becond year. The double White Campion (L. 
vespertina fl.-pl.) produces throughout the 
summer large and vory double flowers, that are 
equal in purity to the Gardenia itself, and are 
very useful for cutting. It is a handsome border 
plant. S. P. B. 


The Adder's Flowui or Red Tampion (Lychi.ia 
diurna fl.-pl.). 


Double Ragged Robbin (Lychnis Flos-cuculi fl.-pl ). 


TAKING CUTTINGS OF BEDDING 
GERANIUMS. 

The taking of cuttings from bedding Gera¬ 
niums, as is generally practised, spoils the show 
of bloom that exists at the time, and destroys 
the prospects of another good display for the 
rest of the season. In many instances, there is 
taken with the cuttings both a truss of bloom 
and an unopened truss of bloom-buds. One 
good remedy for this evil would be to put out a 
number of plants in the reserve garden expressly 
for the purpose of supplying cuttings. If the 
cuttings were taken early enough to allow time 
for the plants to break, and be taken up and 
got established before the winter set in, these 
old plants would produce another nice lot of 
cuttings for striking in the spring, and, if put 
out at bedding-out time, would bloom freely 
through the season. Some practise, as a 


at their growing poiuts. Those we passed over. 
We found that this plan did not answer with 
some varieties (uotably the white Clipper), they 
being too short jointed and floriferous. We 
took our first batch of cuttings the first week 
in August, and the second at the end of the 
second week in September. Last year the plan 


is preferable, and it is sometimes used with good 
(fleet as an edging plant. All the kinds of L. 
Viscaria are worthy of being naturalised on 
dryish slopes or open bauks ; they are easily 
propagated by seed or division. The Alpine 
Campion (L. alpina) is a small form of the last- 


The Alpine Campion (Lychnis alpina). 


The scarlet Lychnis (L. chalcedonica). 


answered very well, and at bedding-out time in 
the spring we never had a better lot of plants. 
This year the cuttings are, as yet, doing well. 
We have had but a very small percentage of 
failures. We had an excellent show of bloom 
last season. However, it must be admitted, 
that the climate of the south of England, and 
two excellent seasons, were highly tavourable 
to the success of the experiment. L. C. K. 


named ; the tufts are seldom more than a few 
inches high, and are not clammy. It may be 
grown easily on rockwork, and somewhat moist 
sandy soil. The Rock Lychnis (L. Lagascai) is 
one of the handsomest of small alpincs. It grows 
about 4 inches high, and bears a profusion 
of bright rose-coloured flowers that are about 
f-inches across, and are well set off by 
the soft, green, oval leaves. It grows w’ell 
in pots, in which it will flower freely in April 
and May, and as a plant for rockwork, it is 
almost unrivalled. It does well on projecting 
ledges, or between stones in sunny positions. 
The scarlet Lychnis, or Nonesuch (L. chalce¬ 
donica), is an old border plant that grows from 
2 feet to 4 feet high, and bears large heads of 
dense scarlet flowers. There is a handsome 
doable scarlet variety. This Lychnis grows well 
in any good soil. The Adder’s-flower, or Red 
Campion (L. diurna), is a common native plant, 
the double deep purple-red variety of which 
is very showy and hardy, and therefore 
desirable. It is of easy culture, and never 
fails to produce a fine cj?op*of bloom inparly 

Digitized by IjOOQle 


Tall purple Daisy. —Senecio pulcher is 
one of our finest autumn-flowering herbaceous 
plants, but it requires special treatment. I 
mulch old plants of it well with leaf-mould 
before frost sets in. I do not remove the 
flower-stalks, but allow both them and the 
foliage to die back naturally. If removed or 
shortened, water is apt to get down to the 
crown, and cause, at least, some part of it to 
rot. When protected by leaf-mould, an early 
start is made in spring, and by the time the 
young leaves make their appearance, all severe 
frosts are past. The leaf-mould, covered in, 
then acta as a manure. Old plants commence 
flowering in August, and continue till October. 

unaira Trom 


Dwarf shaggy Lychnis (L. Haageana nana hybrid*). 


remedy, taking the cuttings from the 
shoots of the plant where they come in 
contaot with those of the plants adjoining ; but 
I could never take many in that way without 
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I propagate numbers of young ones each 
autumn for succession. Their fleshy roots out 
into pieces of about 2 inches long, strike freely 
in pans of sandy soil, the tope of the cuttingB 
being level with the surface, and when placed 
in a hot bed, or on a shelf in a warm greenhouse, 
they soon start into growth. When they have 
grown an inch or so in length, they should b; 
put singly in 3-inch pots, and, with due atten¬ 
tion to watering and hardening-off, they may 
be planted in their permanent quarters by 
May 1. From plants thus treated we get flne 
blooms all through Ootober and November. 
Young plants would also succeed well in pots, 
if lifted in Ootober.—A. C., Co. Galway . 

Propagation of the Hollyhock.— 
Those who possess good named varieties of these, 
and who are desirous of increasing their stock, 
hould lift the old roots now, potting them in 
good soil in pots that will just hold the roots 
comfortably. Place them in a cool house, from 
which frost is excluded. Keep the soil in the 
pots moderately moist, and admit plenty of air 
when the weather is favourable. By this means 
a slow growth will be promoted, and a good 
crop of cuttings secured. These may be taken 
off at the end of January, and placed singly in 
2-inch pots in a compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. Keep them cool and protected from 
bright sunshine and cold currents of air till 
they callus, after which they should be plunged 
in a moderate bottom-heat, when they will soon 
emit roots. As soon as they require it, shift 
into 4-inch pots; use rich soil, to which some 
well-decayed manure has been added. Keep 
them close till they make a fresh start in the 
new soil, then they may be gradually hardened 
off preparatory to being planted out at the 
proper time.—W. H. D. 

Chrysanthemums at Finebury- 

park.— Could any reader tell me the age of 
lants (Chrysanthemums) as exhibited at Fins- 
ury-park at the present time ; also could those 
plants be grown to such perfection in the 
open air, if put under glass to bloom, and could 
I depend on getting the same kind of plant by 
sending to a nursery the names attached to 
those ? —Ignoramus. The Chrysanthemums 

in Finsbury-park are nearly one year old, being 
grown from cuttings inserted at about this time 
of the year, as soon as strong suckers can be 
obtained. They are grown in cool pits during 
the winter and early spriog, potted on as re¬ 
quired, and removed to a very open and sunny 
position in the open air at the end of April 
or early in May, according to the weather. 
They are stood on ashes, to keep out worms, and 
supported by strong stake* as they grow. The 
buds are thinned to one on each shoot, as soon as 
they can be seen, and the plants are removed 
to the house in which they bloom early in 
October. Any respectable nurseryman would 
supply exactly the same varieties as are grown 
at Finsbury-park, or elsewhere; but a great 
point is to obtain strong healthy cuttiugs or 
plants, weakly scraps being of no use to pro¬ 
duce fine blooms. A good start being made, 
the plants must be kept growing with the 
utmost vigour from first to last, abundance of 
liquid manure being used during the later 
stages.—B. C. R 

18642.—Q-entiana.—As your Gentians have 
only been planted two years, there has been no 
time lost. Probably the plant is weak, and 
only requires time to get strong enough to 
flower. Unless the plant is in vigorous health, 
you had better not disturb it; but, if you must 
have a piece in a pot, take off a piece from the 
outside, and disturb the other as little as pos¬ 
sible. Unless you have a cold pit or frame, you 
are not likely to get it to flower in a satisfactory 
manner in a pot.—J. C. C. 

18679. — Pampas Grass not flowering. —You 
have, undoubtedly, got an inferior variety of Pampas, and 
your strong loamy soil only aggravates the evil. The In¬ 
ferior varieties of this Grass are always the strongest 
growers, and they never flower so freely, and, when they 
do flower, the plumes are always loose and of a dull 
colour. Your plant will, no doubt, flower In time if you 
leave it alone.—J. 0. O. 


18864.— Heating frame.— A frame 3 feet square Is a 
very small erection indeed, and the only way to heat such 
a mite of a thing would be by using a good lamp.— 
J. D. E. 

18678.—Bulrushes.— Cover your Bulrushes neatly 
with tarlatan of exactly the same colour, and they will 
last for years. They must not be put in water, or the 
•talks will rot.—M. M. 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracta jrom garden diary, from November 27 th 
to December 4 th. 

Pruned and trained Plums and Cherries on walls. Un- 
nailed Peaches, to allow the young wood freedom of move¬ 
ment. Washed all trees, where there is any suspicion that 
insects exist, with a strong solution of Gishurst compound; 
this winter dressing often saves valuable time in spring 
and summer, and improves the health of the trees. Planted 
young Pyramid Pears of Marie Louise, Louise Bonne, Bon 
ChriHlen, and Pit master: Duchess ; these succeed well on 
the Quince, but where there is space enough, I prefer the 
Pear stock. Pinned bosh fruits and Raspberries ; 1 don’t 
find any advantage in leaving these fruits unpruned 
longer, as what little activity remains will go towards 
plumping up the buds ; at any rate, the stored-up energy 
will not be lost. Have materials in readiness for shelter¬ 
ing anything that may require it. Ws find that our Tea 
Roses on their own roots pass through severe winters with 
only a light protection of dry Moss or Fern laid on the 
surface of the toll Just as the frost begins, or a day or two 
before it becomes sharp. If, as sometimes happens, the 
young shoots are blackened, the plants shoot up 
strongly from the bottom. All we aim at is to keep the 
crown or collar of the plant safe. Re-trained Marshal 
Niel Rose on wall of late vinery. We gather flne blossoms 
from this plant in spriog; but it does not flower in sum¬ 
mer. From another plant, trained on roof of greenhouse, 
we, however, get successions of highly-ooloured blossoms 
all the season. 

Cut down several old plants of Ficus elastics (India- 
rubber plant) that were getting too large, and planted 
the cuttings thickly in a mild hot-bed in Cucumber-hout>e. 
When roots are formed we shall pot them singly in 4b’*. 
They root very well from single eyes; but, having 
plenty of cuttings, we have left them a foot long, ana 
shall have strong plants fit for furnishing beds in summer. 
Trained specimen Azaleas, Rhynchoepermums, and New- 
Holland plants generally. Fumigated Pelargonium 
house—a few green-flies bod made their appearance. It is 
better to give two, or even three, mild smokings than to 
run the risk of injuring the foliage. Pruned evergreen 
shrubs on lawn and in shrubbery. Potted up a few plants 
of Acer Negundo variegatum for forcing. When the 
foliage is young, the plants under glass have a very 
tffeotive appearance. Moved a number of Lilacs to Mush¬ 
room house in large pote: the flowers in this genial tem¬ 
perature will start away quicker. 

Moved a number of pots of Lily of the Valley to the 
same place. Shall keep them there till the buds have 
fairly started into growth. Moved a Peach-tree (Cordon) 
from south wall to late Peaoh-house, to take the place of 
a tree that was rather too early for the situation. Took 
some pains with the roots and worked in new loam around 
them. Shall expect the tree to bear a good crop next year. 
Manured and dug flower-beds not occupied with spring 
flowers. Moved a number of pots of Callas from cold pits 
to forcing-house; we want flowers for the new year. 
Plaoed the last or the Strawberries in pots under cover. 
We don't think the frost will do them any harm ; but we 
want to save the pots from hreakage. If kept fairly dry, 
I don't think any amount of frost would hurt well-ripened 
Strawberry orowns, and the reet obtained would be bene¬ 
ficial Moved Dahlia roots to winter quarters. We keep 
them in a cool shed, surrounded with a thick covering of 
straw. 


Stove, or Intermediate House. 

As pointed out some time back, amateurs who 
have the convenience of a second house will 
And it more advantageous to keep it at an in¬ 
termediate temperature than to maintain stove 
heat. With a temperature of 55 degs. or so, in 
the night, many of the most desirable plants in 
cultivation will make satisfactory progress 
through the winter months, while such a heat 
will answer best for moat of the hardy plants 
that are forced, as the flowers will last propor¬ 
tionately longer, especially when required for 
cutting, than if brought on in a stove. Many 
things, too, that do not absolutely require more 
than protection from frost, will bloom all the 
better for the extra heat. Among these may 
be mentioned the forcing varieties of large- 
flowered Pelargoniums, such as the growers of 
cut flowers for market cultivate in vast quanti¬ 
ties ; these, if kept in a temperature like that 
indicated, and in a position near the glass, will 
soon posh up their flowers, which will commence 
to open early in the new year, keeping up a 
succession through the winter, until the later 
varieties that are kept cooler come in. 

Fine-leaved plants. —Any flne leaved plants, 
such as Dracaenas, Aralias, Cyperus, and the 
like, that will bear a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture during the summer and autumn months, 
and have not yet been removed to warmer 
quarters, should at once be placed where they 
will receive the heat necessary to keep them in 
a healthy condition. These, and many other 
plants that are usually supposed to require 
stove heat, will pass through the winter with¬ 
out injury in an intermediate temperature, pro¬ 
vided that they are kept somewhat drier at the 
roots than is necessary in warmer quarters. 
Little or no growth is, of course, made until the 
return of the sun’s power increases the tem¬ 
perature. 

Roman Hyacinths. —A few pots of these 
should be plaoed in heat from time to time, so as 


to give a sucoession of flowers. Where there Is 
not the means of giving them warmth, they 
may be stood in the greenhouse, where they will 
flower just as well as when forced, but hers 
they necessarily are later in blooming. 

Large - flowered Hyacinths, Crocnses, 
Scillas, Tulips, and Polyanthus Narcissus, that 
were potted early enough to be now well 
rooted, should be given, where this is available, 
an intermediate temperature—that is, some¬ 
thing like 50 degs. or 55 degs. in the night, 
with a rise by day of 5 degs. or 10degs., accord¬ 
ing to the weather. Where they cannot be so 
accommodated, give greenhouse treatment as 
advised for the Roman Hyacinths. In all cases 
where bulbs have been plunged overhead in ashes, 
or other loose material, until roots are formed, 
as advised earlier, it is requisite that means 
should be taken to prevent their blanched tops 
being exposed to the full influence of light until 
they have attained their natural green colour. 
The necessity for this has been urged before, but 
it is a matter which inexperienced plant-growers 
so often lose sight of that I think it well to again 
give a note of warning, as, whenever blanched 
leaves are suddenly exposed to light, they 
invariably refuse to grow afterwards. 

Tuberoses. —Among sweet-scented flowers, 
there are few that are held in more estimation 
than these. Their management is not so well 
understood as that of moBt things of a common 
character, and many failures therefore occur. 
It is often supposed that they will not succeed 
unless the bulbs can be accommodated with a 
considerable amount of heat to force them into 
flower; but this is not the case, as they will 
bloom well with greenhouse treatment. The 
principal thing to keep in view is that the soil 
must be kept much drier until the bulbs have 
produced roots freely than in the case of any other 
plant that I call to mind. If the soil in which 
they are potted is either too wet at the time 
the bulbs are put in it, or if water is afterwards 
given before roots exist in quantity, the chances 
are that none will be formed, and the plants will 
fail to flower. Much root-room is not required 
-6-inch pots are large enough. These must 
be drained and filled with a compost of sandy 
loam, a little sifted leaf-mould, and some 
sand, the whole in a drier state than would be 
suitable for the generality of things. In this 
compost insert the bulbs singly, in the 
same way as Hyacinths ; they ought to be stood 
on a damp, but not wet, surface—such as the in¬ 
side border of a vinery—from which the pots 
will absorb as much moisture as will keep the 
soil in right condition. So treated, roots will be 
formed, and when these have occupied the soil 
fairly, a moderate amountof water may be git eu. 
They will then make leaves freely, and a forcing 
temperature, in a house or pit where the heads 
of the plants will get plenty of light, will answer 
best for them; but those who can give them 
only greenhouse heat need not hesitate under¬ 
taking their cultivation, provided they follow 
the course advised in the early stages of growth. 
Under cool treatment the plants are much longer 
in coming into bloom, but when grown slowly in 
this way, the natural tall, somewhat straggling, 
habit common to the plant is corrected. VVhere 
white, sweet-scented cut flowers for bouquets 
and button-boles are much wanted, there are 
few things equal to Tuberoses; their lasting 
property is not the least of their merits, 
and as the individual flowers of which the 
spikes are composed open in succession, the 
supply is prolonged. 

Greenhouse. 

Chinese Primulas.— Plants raised from seed 
sown early in spring will now bs in flower, 
and should be assisted with weak manure- 
water, which will help to lengthen the time 
of flowering. During the next three months 
they will be much benefited by being kept 
in a temperature a few degree* higher than 
that which answers for the generality of 
greenhouse plants. They will here produce a 
much larger quantity of flowers, which will be 
individually larger, and of better quality. In 
addition, there will be much less difficulty in 
preserving them from damping off at the col liar, 
a disease to which this section of the Primula 
family is subject iu winter. When the plants 
cannot be accommodated in this way, they 
should be stood ob near the glass as possible, a 
plentiful supply of light being the next best 
means of counteracting the tendency to this 
Original from 
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form of disease. To the double varieties of 
these plants it is even more necessary to give a 
little warmth, as without this it is likely that 
many of the plants will go off in the way 
described. 

Chrysanthemums. —Of the different kinds of 
plants that flowor during the latter part of the 
year, there are none that play such an import¬ 
ant part as the Chrysanthemum. It is essen¬ 
tially an amateur’s plant, being one of the easiest 
to cultivate ; but whilst it will live, and preserve 
a fair appearance, with indifferent treatment, 
well-managed plants present a far better ap¬ 
pearance, and produce greater quantities of 
Bowers. Success depends, to some extent, on 
the propagation of Chrysanthemums being 


siat of the shoots that spring from the base of 
the plants, and which most varieties produce 
at this season. They ought to be taken off 
when about 4 inches long ; remove the lower 
leaves, and insert them about an inch or an 
inch and a-half in the soil. Give a good water¬ 
ing, and at once place the pots as close as they 
will stand on the stage, near the front or end of 
the house, on sand or other moisture-holding 
material, covering them with hand or propa¬ 
gating glasses ; these should be slightly tilted 
if the leaves are attacked by mould or decay. 
Keep the soil in the pots quite moist, as, in all 
stages of their growth, Chrysanthemums will 
sutler if they do not receive more moisture than 
most plants require. Treated in this way, the 


is an excellent situation, too, for any choice 
bulbs that we want to keep away from the 
disturbing influence of spade or fork. 

Pruninq shrubs. —All Laurels and other 
shrubs used for undergrowth should be pruned 
now to keep them within bounds. If any shrubs 
have to be headed down, the operation had 
better be delayed till the sap is on the move 
in March, but all knife-pruning may be done at 
once. There should be a distinction made 
between those things used as nurses and under¬ 
growth, and the choice things that are intended 
to grow into specimens. The former may be 
cut hard back, but the specimen plants should 
only have the growth regulated so far as is 
necessary to maintain symmetry and balance. 
If the work is properly done, there should be 
no wounds visible. \Vhon it is necessary to 
shorten back a young branch, cut back close to 
the base of another smaller shoot, which will 
assume the lead in the future. 

Spring flowers. —There is yet time to plant 
such things as Daisies, Pansies, Violas, Prim¬ 
roses, Aubrietias, Arabis, Ac., for spring-bloom¬ 
ing. All kinds of autumn-sown annuals may 
also be planted now. These will include For¬ 
get-me-nots, Saponaria calabrica, Silene com- 
pacta, Limnanthes Douglasi, Ac. Wallflowers 
will transplant well now. Plant only when the 
soil is in a healthy, friable condition, and, as 
the season is getting late, set the plants rather 
more thickly than if planted early in autumn. 

Old-fashioned Roses. —These include the 
Cabbage Rose, the crested or fringed Moss, the 
White Provence, the White Bath, the Damask 
Rose, York and Lancaster, and the Austrian 
Briers. All these are very sweet, and deserve 
cultivation in thick groups or masses. The soil 
cannot be too rich for these hardy summer- 
bloomiDg Rosea. A few years ago it was diffi¬ 
cult to And these old Roses in any of the 
nurseries ; and if they were in stock they were 
not inserted in the catalogues. Now every 
nursery catalogue of any consequence gives 
them due prominence. They will not, of course, 
take the place of the Hybrid Perpetuals and 
Teas, but they are very sweet and nice in the 
bud state for cutting. The old-fashioned Roses 
are not so excitable as the modern Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals, and the pruning may be done as soon as 
the leaves fall. The weakly shoots should bo 
thinned out, and the long strong wood shortened 
back in proportion to its strength. On an 
average, about 8 inches of young wood should 
be left for flowering. Rich top-dressing should 
be applied as soon as the pruning is finished. 

Weeping trees have always an interesting 
appearance, either singly on the lawn, or on 
the verge or margin of a plantation. The 
Weeping Willow should be planted near water. 
The Weeping Ash, the Weeping Lime, the 
Weeping Birch, the Weeping Elm, and the 
Weeping Larch are all distinct and handsome, 
and of vigorous habit of growth. 

Wintering Gannas. —If taken up before 
froBt comes, the tops cut down, aud the roots 
packed closely together on the border of the 
orchard house, Gannas will require scarcely 
any care till the spring, when they may be 
planted again. 

Fruit Garden. 

Pruning orchard trees. —As soon as the 
leaves fall, the standard Apples, Pears, and 
Plums in the orchard should be looked over, 
and if the heads are too thick, some of the 
badly-placed branches should be sawn out, 
and the wounds dressed with a sharp knife. 
The trees should not be pruned severely. If 
they have been neglected, it will be better to 
spread the pruning over several years than 
to open the heads too much to let in the cold 
winds. If Moss is present on the trunk or 
branches, scarify them with a small sharp- 
toothed implement made on purpose, and give 
the trees a good dressing of newly-slaked lime 
when the branches are damp. 

Peaches on walls should be unnailed from 
the walls—at least, so far as regards the young 
wood ; and in this condition they may remain 
till the trees are pruned and trained early in 
February. The nails and shreds should be 
sorted, and any fit for further use placed on one 
side. If the sound nails are passed through the 
fire, and the shreds scalded with boiling water, 
and afterwards dried, they may be used again. 

I Pruning Vines. — All Grape-Vines, both 
indoors and in the open-air, should be 
pruned as soon ripe, even 
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The white Campion (Lychnis vesi>erUna fl.-pl.). (See p. 509.) 


effected early enough ; for though they will suc- 
c :ed from cuttings put in during the early spring, 
or from suckers taken off at that season, the 

f reater portion of the varieties bloom more pro- 
usely if struck earlier, and the early-struck 
plants also require less attention. Amateurs, in 
particular, who do not happen to have a heated 
structure wherein to propagate their plants will do 
well to put in cuttings at once, as they will strike 
in a greenhouse temperature. The formation of 
roots is slower than where more heat is applied, 

and the plants are more sturdy under colder Outdoor Garden. 

treatment The best way to proceed is to drain Planting bulbs in Fernery. —A few bulbs 
and fill with a mixture of half-loam and sand, j among the Ferns will do much to brighten up the 
with some leaf-mould, as many 4-inch pots as : place in spring, when the Ferns are, for the most 
are required to hold the number of cuttings to 4 part, dormant and brown. The early-flowering 
be struck—each pot of size named will bulbs will bo best for this work—Aconites, 
hold five or six cuttinA^tj^e Snowdrops, Daffodils, and Scillas. The rockery 


cuttings will take six or eight w'eeks to root; 
the glassas must then be removed, and the 
little plants kept where they will get plenty of 
light, as the object is to discourage the making 
of much top-growth until later on, when they 
are potted off singly. As soon as enough stock 
of the varieties wanted is secured, the old 
plants can be destroyed, young examples being 
preferable for many reasons. 

Thomas Baines. 
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though these have not all fallen, if the wood is 
ripe. As regards open-air Grapes, old Vinos 
may have a good thinning, removing some of the 
old branches to let in fresh blood and new life. 
The bearing rods should not be nearer than 
20 inches or 2 feet. Usually they are so 
crowded, that good foliage cannot be made, nor 
can the wood be properly ripened. 

Planting Raspberries. —A deep, rich soil, 
with a situation damp rather than dry, suits 
Raspberries. They will succeed very well 
if tne situation is partially shaded, though 
they are not averee to an open position, if 
the soil is good. Plant in rows 6 feet 
apart, and 2 feet apart in the rows, and if 
the canes are strong, cut to within a foot of 
the ground, and take a light crop next year. If 
not strong enough to bear, cut down to the 
ground and mulch with manure—the mulching 
will be useful, whatever course is adopted. The 
system of training may depend upon the con¬ 
veniences at hand. They may be trained to 
wires, or stakes, or cut down to 3 feet and left 
untrained. I am disposed to think that the 
last plan is the best. Our plantation, treated in 
that way, has for several years borne very 
abundant crops of fine fruit. Fastolf, Semper 
Fidelis, and Magnum Bonum are good varieties. 

Top-dressing Strawberries.— This is a good 
season to spread 2 inches or 3 inches of old 
manure between the rows of Strawberry plants. 
The weeds, if there are any, should be pulled 
up first. In this condition the beds will remain 
au the winter, and next March or April give a 
further mulching of long stable litter to keep 
the fruit clean. 

Filbert culture.— In deep, dry loams the 
Filbert and Cob Nut will pay to cultivate, but it 
fa' very seldom that a good Nut garden is met 
with out of Kent. To get the bushes into the 
right shape to bear freely, they must be handled 
right from the first. TVeat them on the same 
principle as a Gooseberry bush is managed. 
Cut well back till a good base is formed, and 
then keep an open centre, and the branches thin, 
so as to form plenty cf feathery spray. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Manuring. —For the most part all planting 
for this year is completed. Cabbages and 
Lettuces may yet be set out to form sue- 
cessional beds where such work is in arrears, 
but the most important work in the kitchen 

S irden for the next two months is to get the 
nd, or as much of it as is vacant and can be got 
at, ready for the next year’s crops. To this end 
we should possess a plan of the neit year's 
cropping, or, at least, we should know where 
the roots are to be sown—the Carrots, Parsnips, 
Beet, and Onions—in order that in the manuring 
and digging operations the land may be made 
suitable. To apply fresh manure to the ground 
intended for Carrots, or Parsnips, or Salsafy, 
would be ruinous, as it would make the roots 
fork out.' For Onions and Cauliflowers it could 
scarcely in any reasonable way be made too 
rich. The land for Peas and Beans should be 

§ ood, especially for Scarlet Runners. A good 
eal of tne garden will, no doubt, be still under 
crop; but in the trenching and manuring opera¬ 
tions which will be done during the next two or 
three .months, it is as well to know what we are 
working for, and provide accordingly. The 
early rows of Cabbages may have some soil 
drawn up to the plants, to shelter them when 
the cold weather comes, and to forward the 
growth. 

Planting Asparagus. —The ground for new 
plantations of Asparagus should be thoroughly 
prepared. If it is decided to plant in single 
rows, with other crops of vegetables between, 
each row should be trenched up at least two 
feet more, if it will bear it, and plenty of manure, 
with burnt earth, charcoal, refuse, and anything 
of a light rich nature should be worked in. On 
clay soils, some of the clay should be burnt, and at 
this season there are old trees and shrubs 
which may be cut down and used to make a 
fire. Once get a good fire to start with, and 
then a little fresh fuel added at the top, and 
breaking the heap down a bit, will keep it gob 
for a long time. There is no better way 
improving a cold, clay soil. It not only lightens 
the staple, but it raises its temperature con¬ 
siderably, and makes it produce earlier crops. 

Cauliflowers in frames should have all 
the air possible by drawing the lights off when 
ti e weather is not'Wet or frosf 
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In wet 


weather, a dusting of dry wood ashes will be 
beneficial ; it sweetens everything, and removes 
all stagnation. Endive will blanch better if 
moved, a few at a time, into the Mushroom- 
house. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Autumn propagation of Chrysanthemums. 
—As fast as Chrysanthemums go out of flower 
they should be removed from the greenhouse, 
or conservatory, cut down to 6 inches or 1 foot 
from the soil, and placed in a cold frame or pit, 
or in any other available place where they will 
be safe from severe frost, and receive plenty of 
light and air. This will greatly strengthen the 
young growths from the base of the plants, and 
as soon as these are of sufficient size they 
should be taken off and inserted singly in small 
pots for flowering next season. These autumn- 
struck plants are almost invariably more satis¬ 
factory than those propagated in spring, whether 
they are grown on the “ cutting-down ” system 
or not; for, having a harder or more woody base, 
they are more floriferous than spring-struck 
plants, which have generally to be pushed on 
somewhat quickly, and are, consequently, rather 
apt to be soft in growth ; and, again, the first 
cuttings are always the strongest (unless 
weakened by the want of light and air), and 
make the best plants. The importance of com¬ 
mencing with sturdy and vigorous examples in 
Chrysanthemum growing is not sufficiently 
understood ; even where the plants are intended 
to be cut down in spring, far better results are 
obtained by operating upon robust and well- 
established specimens than upon those that are 
in any way starved or weakly. I can confi¬ 
dently recommend the said cutting-down plan 
to all growers who have not the convenience for 
housing tall plants, having tried it myself this 
season on rather an extensive scale. Our houses 
being mostly low, I cut down to within 6 inches 
of the soil quite three-fourths of the plants in¬ 
tended to be grown on. This was done the first 
week in June, and as soon as the “breaks ” were 
an inch long, they were repotted from the 5-inoh 
pots that they then occupied into 8-inch sizes; 
and, though the stock was not what itoughtto be, 
the plants having been sadly starved before 
they came into my hands, they have turned out 
very well indeed, and we have plenty of nice 
medium-sized blooms on plants ranging from 
2* feet to 3£ feet in height, of such sorts as 
Mrs. Rundle, Mrs. Dixon, Venus, Queen of 
England, Ac., as well as F. Delaux, Mons. C. 
Hubert, Elaine, and other Japanese varieties. 
In fact, the blooms of the “ cut-downs" are 
quite as good as those on the tall plants, and 
more plentiful. In preserving plants for stock, 
as above directed, not more than two or three 
of a sort need be kept, the rest being thrown 
away. Pompons should not be propagated until 
spring, unless very large specimens are required. 

Cinerarias are growing fast in this moist, 
mild weather. Keep them potted-on as fast as 
they require it, do not let them become dry at 
the root, give plenty of ventilation while the 
air outside is so mild, and the less fire-heat they 
get the better, now or at any other time, so 
long as they are safe from frost. The require¬ 
ments of Herbaceous Calceolarias are just about 
the same—they, too, delight in a cool and moist 
atmosphere, but do not pot these singly until 
they become too large for boxes. 

General Stock. —Cyclamen should be advanc¬ 
ing rapidly ; keep these moist, warm, and close 
to the glass ; a temperature averaging 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. will be found none too high for 
these when coming on into bloom at this season 
of the year, but they must be in full light or 
they will become drawn. Place Ep&cris coming 
into flower in the warmest part of the green¬ 
house, and Bee that they do not want for water; 
forward Camellias may be treated in the same 
way. Roman Hyacinths, Early Narcissi, 
Scillas, Ac., intended to be in bloom by 
Christmas, must be brought into a rather warm 
temperature— 50 degs. to 60 degs. or so—at once, 
or they will be behindhand. Store pots of Ge¬ 
raniums, Ac., should be picked over frequently 
during this damp weather. B. C. R. 


18640.—Laying concrete floor.— This 
is a bad time for concrete work, for it is 
absolutely essential that it should be free from 
frost and rain until it is set quite hard. How¬ 
ever, if the weather be fair and mild, it may 


still be done, care being taken to cover it with 
old mats, Ac., at night, a few thin planks of 
wood h&vingfirst been laid over the concrete. 
I presume “ P. D.” knows that it is advisable 
to excavate to a depth of 6 inches, filling up 
4 inches or 5 inches of this with broken stones, 
Ac., and the remainder with concrete. When 
the concrete has once properly hardened it will 
stand all weathers with impunity.—T. M. 


ROSES. 

BRIERS FOR BUDDING. 

Those who are fond of budding a few Roses 
should make an effort to get the Brier stocks 
planted earlier than they generally do. The 
Brier loses much in strength by the delay. We 
have many times proved that when stocks are 
planted by the middle of November, we get 
much stronger growth and more roots than 
when they are put in later, and, besides, they 
start into growth earlier in spring, and are in a 
condition to receive the buds three or four 
weeks before those whose planting has been 
delayed—no small consideration in the case of 

S arsons who want Rose-trees as soon as possible 
y planting as above suggested, we are often 
able to put in the buds at the end of June, and 
all the stocks are ready for budding by the 
middle of July ; therefore, by autumn, many of 
the buds first inserted have grown a foot or 
more in length, and many of them flower. 
When cut back in spring, thev send out three 
or four shoots, and form good heads the first 
year. It will thus be seen that there is a great 
gain in getting the Briers planted early. We 
would also direct attention to the condition of 
the Briers before planting, for no small part of 
the future health of the Roses that they are 
destined to support depends upon whether the 
stock is in a suitable condition to fulfil the 
demands that will be made upon it. Those who 
wish for long-lived standard Roses must 
Reject all stocks with hide bound stems, 
as well as those that are small and weak. 
Hide-bound stocks are those with a fine-grained, 
brown bark—conclusive evidence that they are 
too old to support a vigorous tree—and not in¬ 
frequently they are more or less covered with a 
grey Lichen. We should prefer to plant a Brier 
that might be considered too young, than one 
that is too old, for a young stock, kindly treated, 
may ultimately form a vigorous tree. We 
object to young stocks principally because they 
are liable to get killed by severe frost, should it 
occur immediately after planting; but persons 
who can afford them a sheltered position need 
rejeot only those with green steins, full of soft 
pith instead of hardened wood. We are of 
opinion that nurserymen mutilate the roots of 
Briers too much. This is done, no doubt, 
with a view to get handsome, straight¬ 
stemmed plants; but we think it a great 
mistake. Suoh a short length of root-stock 
is left, that there is not a sufficient surface 
for roots to proceed from to sustain the 
plant in vigorous health. What can it 
matter whether that part of the stock 
which is buried is a little unsightly or not, if it 
affords more favourable conditions of growth ? 
It, however, does more than that. If there is a 
good length of root-stem, the fixing of the plant 
m the ground is made more secure; and we all 
know how essential it is to have standard Roses 
planted so as to prevent wind- waving. Growers 
of standard Roses are, we must say, too much 
in favour of high-stemmed plants, and the diffi¬ 
culty in the way of securing them against rough 
winds is not discovered until too late. Standaras 
on stems 5 feet high may do very well in 
sheltered places, but in gardens much exposed 
to rough winds they ought not to exceed 3 feet, 
with the exception of a few just to break the 
line of sight, which may be 4 feet high. In the 
matter of soil, Briers are too often indifferently 
treated. The common practice is to plant them 
in any out-of-the-way corner, where the ground 
is of the poorest description—a great mistake. 
Briers are not very particular whether the soil 
is heavy or light, but they like a bit of manure 
as well as any plant that we know ; and those 
who well prepare the ground by deep digging, 
and, at the same time, incorporate with It 
plenty of rotten farmyard manure, will find that 
they can grow much finer Rose bushes on their 
Briers, and in less time, than those who plant 
original TrOm 
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them in poor ground. It is surprising, too, 
how much more freely the bark runs in the 
case of well-nourished stocks, when it is time to 
insert the buds, than it does in stocks in poor 
soil. The bud, too, we believe, takes more 
quickly when the growth is healthy. 

Taunton. 

18048.— Rose not blooming.— There is 
something very strange in the behaviour of 
your Rose. With us, grown in the bush form, 
Charles Lawson flowers both early and late 
every yiar. I should advise that vour plant be 
lifted cart fully and replanted. The check may 
induce it to flower. Your soil is quite rich 
enough, as is evident from the fact that the 
tree has grown to a height of 7 feet in four 
years.—.T. C. C. 

18581.— Roses not blooming.— This is a 
very perplexing question, because it is most 
unusual for Roses on their own roots not to 
flower. I have both the Roses 
named in the inquiry on their 
own roots on a west border ; 
they are only three years old, 
and they both flowered during 
the past season. It seems to 
be very doubtful whether they 
are on their own roots. It looks 
like a case where the Rose has 
died and the stock survived. 

If you are not familiar with the 
growth of Roses, cannot you 
get someone that is to decide 
whether you are cultivating the 
Roses, or only the stock on which 
they were budded ?—J. C. C. 

- It is very singular that 

the two Roses named do not 
produce flowers. They would 
do so, if the border were rich, 
so that they could make p'enty 
of vigorous young growths. 

The right thing to do would 
be to lift the Roses, and trench 
up the border, adding, at the 
same time, plenty of decayed 
manure. Keep them free from 
green-fly and mildew. Red 
spider will also appear on hot 
and dry ground. This ought 
also to be destroyed by syring¬ 
ing the leaves.—J. D. E. 

Heating small green¬ 
house. —The reply given by 
“ B. C. R.” to questiou 
No 18562, on p. 470, is such 
as I have been looking out for 
through Gardening for a very 
considerable time. I have 
always felt that it is possible to 
heat such a small greenhouse as 
mentioned—viz., 7 feet 6 inches 
by 5 feet 6 inches. Will he 
please favour me with a descrip¬ 
tion of the boiler mentioned— 
say, shape and size ? In what 
way is it fixed so as to prevent 
the fumes from the gas escaping 
into the house ? What is the 
probable cost of the boiler, and 
about how many feet of gas 
per hour are consumed in 
keeping up a moderate heat? 

— Ostler. The boiler that 
I have always found most 
suitable to use with small hot-water apparatus, 
to be heated by gas, is a shallow cylindrical 
one, constructed ot copper, the top forming a 
somewhat flattened cone, the bottom rising 
towards the centre at the same angle, with a 
central vertical flue. The burner is annular, 
and the gas is used on the atmospheric prin¬ 
ciple, the ring of jets impinging on the sloping 
under surface of the boiler, and the fumes risiug 
through the central flue, and passing away to 
the outer air by means of some lengths of 
ordinary sheet-iron piping, 2 inches or so in 
diameter. The flow-pipe is connected as near 
the highest point as possible, by means of a 

1- inch brass union, and the return enters st the 
bottom by the same arrangement. (A sketch of 
this arrangement will be found in Gardening 
for Dec.. 12 last.) Two, or at most three, rows of 

2- inch piping, each 6 feet in length, would heat 

a house of the size nai— J - J 

though I have not _ 

Digitizes by 


far as I can remember, a boiler 14 inches or 15 
inches in diameter, and about 6 inches deep (for 
the water space only), would work this quantity 
of piping well. The great difficulty with an 
apparatus of this kind is the down draught, 
which, with an ordinary flue, is sure to occur in 
stormy weather. This will often blow the gas 
out instantly, incurring a loss of heat and waste 
o* gas, perhaps, for many hours ; but there is a 
patent flue-cap in the market which entirely 
obviates this difficulty, and renders the ap¬ 
paratus perfect. It can be lit or extinguished 
in a moment, the heat regulated to a nicety, no 
dust or trouble is experienced, and the whole 
works with absolute regularity. I cannot now 
say exactly how much gas is consumed, but 
something like 6 feet or 8 feet per hour, for the 
above siza, when in full action, I think. Of 
coarse, a small supply cistern must be fixed 
somewhere on the return-pipe, and an air-pipe 
should be fixed at the highest point.—B. C. R. 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Flower Walk with Weeping Willow. 
This quiet and graceful border is very 


r prettily 
Weeping 


Willow, a tree which is much more rarely seen 
in gardens nowadays than we should like to see 
it. This is, perhaps, accounted for by the fact 
that it does not do well in some soils and dis¬ 
tricts, because few trees have been more fre¬ 
quently planted. Can it be that it wants mild 
and seashore climates in order to do well, or is 
it a question of soil ? Perhaps some of our many 
readers will lie able to throw a little light on the 
subject. We engraved this picture for the fresh¬ 
ness and grace of the border. There is less 
“ fuBS " about it than is common in borders—it 
is better grouped, and there is more verdure 
and grace. It tells its own story. The 
photograph from which the engraving was 
made is one of those sent us by Mr. Alfred 
Dismorr, Stewart House, 
Gravesend. Mr. J. S. Dis¬ 
morr, writes concerning it: 
“ The Weeping Willow in 
front is one of six that were 
planted round the lawn about 
ten years ago, and is the only 
one that has done well. I 
attribute this to the presence 
tf the Loml»ardy Poplars on 
the south aide (the left) shield¬ 
ing the ground from tho in¬ 
tense rays of the sun in 
summer, and thus keeping the 
ground moiater than it would 
otherwise be, for the land is 
very light, and there is no 
water near the trees. I fancy, 
from this, that it might be more 
easy than is thought to grow 
a tine Willow in many places 
which have a screen of trees 
similarly placed. The walk 
in front leads down to what 
is called the lower summer¬ 
house, around which climbs the 
evergreen Honeysuckle. Under 
the Willow, on the right of 
the walk, are Roses, Phloxes, 
Ac., but they will have to be 
moved soon as the Willow is 
growing rapidly.” 

Non - germination of 
eeede.—I observe a letter 
from " Sigma, ’ on p. 483, on 
this subject. My experience, 
of about ten years, fully bears 
out his remarks. I have ob¬ 
tained seed from the supposed 
best—i.e., the highest-priced— 
houses, depending on their 
being good ; but, in very many 
instances, have been woefully 
disappointed. This means the 
loss of not only the money ex¬ 
pended, but of time, temper, 
and frequently a season, which 
cannot be replaced. I have 
tried 3d., Gd., Is., and Is. tid. 
packets, with the same result; 
very many seeds have not 
germinated at all, though tried 
under all conditions, and, in 
very many cases, those which 
have struggled through have 

Cost of heating by gaa— If “Stalled produced very poor and quite insignificant 
Ox ’* (page 488) will cut off his smoke-pipe, flowers. So weary had I become of the 
put a cap, pierced with holes, in his gas- disappointment of high-priced seeds, that 
stove, and place his stove outside his green- for a year or two past 1 have tried penny 
house, under a small lean-to, with holes under packets, and I must say that, though there 
the top for the burnt gas to escape through, he has not been a great amount of difference, 
will no longer be troubled with down draught, they have, if anything, been the most satisfac 


Oca Readies' Illcsteatiojss : Flower Walk, with Weeplrg Willow, 
sent by Mr. Alfrtd Dltmorr, Stewart lie 


Frcm a photograph 
ou*e, Graveeend. 


6 feet in length, would heat 
ze named sufficiently, and 


I have tried all kinds of heating in my small 
house, and, uutil I had my present stove, some¬ 
thing or other always went wrong. Now I can go 
to office in winter, secure in the knowledge that 
my pets will be all right when I come home. I 
have found that coal and coke stoves will not do 
in a small house, because the fuel space is too 
small. If you close the ventilator too much, tho 
fire will go out; while if you open it only a little 
more, the fire will burn up briskly, and the fuel 
will all be consumed in an hour. There is no¬ 
thing like |as, outside, for a small house—no 
smoke, no dirt, and no stoking. I wrote as much 
in Gardening two years ago.— Oxoniensis. 


tory ; at any rate, one has the satisfaction of 
knowing that not much money has been wasted 
thereon. So greatly have I been annoyed that 
I have this year saved my own seed—i.e., from 
the best of my flowers. Still one does not want 
quite the same year after year, but what is to 
be done? If I send to Hjiland firms (which I 
now do through one of their agents), I get bulbs 
according to catalogue, good, and at a moderate 
price. The same firms, I believe, sell flower 
seeds ; must I send there fer seeds too ? Iam 
greatly inclined to try, though I would much 
rather deal with my own countrymen, if I can ; 
but if I cannot, I must go elsewhere. Our high- 
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priced seedsmen profess to test the vitality of 
all seeds sent out. Is there any easy method 
by which an amateur can do the same except 
by waiting and watching till the season is lost ? 
If so, it would, no doubt, be a boon to many 
besides— Surveyor. 

- Tlio flower-seed trade must have fallen 

to a very low ebb when “Sigma” fails to pro¬ 
cure seeds that will grow of the things he 
mentions. Now, I quite agree with what he 
himself says with regard to non-germination— 
that it is all, or nearly all, the growers’ fault. 
If “Sigma ” had one or two failures, he might 
conclude that it was just possible there was 
something wrong with the seed; but when 
he goes in for failures in such a wholesale 
fashion, I am sure the houses ho deals with are 
not to blame, particularly as he patronises only 
the beet houses. I raise upwards of two hun¬ 
dred different varieties of annuals and perennials 
every year—double Begonias and most of those he 
mentions included—and yet I scarcely ever have 
a failure. If by chance a failure does occur, I 
can nearly always trace it to some little neglect 
on my own part. I say little neglect, as it is 
surprising what trifling neglect will cause a sad 
blank, while, with proper care and attention, 
the seed that has failed might have proved ex¬ 
cellent. I would strongly advise “Sigma,” 
before he heaps the blame on the good seedsmen 
with whom he deals, to carefully peruse the 
cultural directions in their catalogues, and the 
excellent hints constantly appearing in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated.—Caterlouoh. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and ansicert are inserted in 
Gardrninq free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
drn'ino, 87, Southampton-strect, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pdblishrr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Qardhning has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the reccigt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Oahdsiung should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


1S700.— Blooming Nlcotiana afflnls In winter. 
—Will any reader kindly tell me how to get Nicotiana 
aflinis to bloom in the winter?— Tobacco. 

18701.— Plants with bright leaves. -Will any 
reader kindly tell me what plants 1 can grow outdoors to 
obtain a supply of coloured leaves nearly all the year 
round ? I want a variety.—R. L. D., Tavistock. 

13702.— Plants for northern exposure.— Will 
anyone kindly tell roe the be9t plants to grow in a bed 3 
feet wide, facing north, with a wall 3 feet high at the south 
side of it ? Would Garden Naroi«9i do well ?—Ghyll, Ilkley. 

1S703.— Roses changing colour.— Will any reader 
kindly tell me the best treatment for Gloire de Dijon and 
Marshal Niel Roses, so as to keep the colour good. Mine 
have turned from good yellow to nearly white —K I.B, 
Cheshire. 

18704.— Propagating Maiden-hair Ferns.— Will 
any correspondent oblige by giving me a few hints on the 
best mode of propagating and cultivating the Maiden hair 
Ferns? I have plenty of room in a vinery.— J. S., Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. 

18705. -Lime and soot for syringing Goose¬ 
berry bushes.— Will the writer of “ Extracts from a 
Garden Diary ” kindly tell me in what proportion he uses 
the lime and soot for syringing Gooseberry and Currant 
bushes?—A. II. S. 

18708 —Fruit trees for orchard.— Would some 
fruit-grower kindly give me a selection of Apples for mar¬ 
ket, to dll up an old Grass orchard ; soil, clay, drained, 
near the C!ec Hills, Shropshire ; climate, cold. Directions 
for planting also would oblige.—G ilp. 


18707 —Grape-Vines.—I have (in greenhouse) two 
Black Hamburgh Vines. I wish to have the fruit ready 
during July and August. Will someone kindly say when 
I should start the Vines, and with whnt heat? Also what 
heat should be maintained through the growing season ? 
—Amateur, Cumberland. 


18708 — Chrysanthemums.— I would feel obliged 
if any readers would give me a list of, say, 18 or 20 good 
Chrysanthemums, of dwarf and oompact habit of growth, 
which would produce good blooms of fair size. My glass¬ 
house is of a small size, and I dud that many of the tall- 
growing kinds are unsuitable. I should like a collection 
of about 18 or 20 dwarf, oompaot-growing varieties to 
bloom In succession from September to December or 
January.— Jessie, Beith s -- > 
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18709.— Adiantum cuneatum.-1 have a plant of 
this Maiden-hair Fern, and should like to know the best 
method of treatment In order to keep it for table decora¬ 
tion during the winter. How is it propagated ? I have no 
greenhouee, and this is the first Fern that I have had, so 
that I am quite ignorant of how to treat it properly.— 
T. M., Lewisham. 

18710.— Roms. —Will " J. 0. C." tell mo whether the 
following Roses are suitable for growing in bush form, in 
pote, in a greenhouse 7 — Bauksian (yellow), Persian 
(yellow), Harrison!, Mar6chal Niel, and W. A. Richardson. 
Or would they require to be trained as olimbera ? Are they 
all free bloomers ? Any hints as to their culture will 
oblige — Ayrshire. 

18711.— Celery decaying.— Will some kind reader 
give me information as to the cause of Celery rotting in 
the middle ? 1 have bad luck with mine. In dry weather 
I earthed it up, aud did no: water it. 1 cannot say how it 
was planted, as I was only engaged last July, and I have 
been told that the late gardener watered it with pig liquid. 
Is that the cause ?—J. H. S. 

18712.—Apple and Pear-trees.— Several of our 
Pear and Apple-trees make good shoots one year, and the 
□ext year a ring appears round the branohes, and they get 
quite unfruitful, and produoe scarcely any leaves. What 
can be done with them ? The other parts of the trees are 
healthy. Some trees are similarly affected in the trunk, 
right into the core.—H. E. J. 

18713.— Ferns for Fern-case.— I am going to com¬ 
mence to fill a Fern-case in a few weeks, and do not know 
what kind of Ferns to put in. Will any reader, therefore, 
kindly tell me what kind of soil 1 must use, and what 
kind of Ferns will do best in it ? The case is 3 feet long 
by 1£ feet wide, aud 2 feet deep. 1 think of keeping it in a 
room where the gas is constantly being used.—H. A. F., 
Birmingham. 

18714 — Heating by oil-stove.—" A Puzzled Ama¬ 
teur, Coventry,” is much comforted by *' 8. E. O.’a ” 
notioe (p. 483) of his experience with oil-stoves for heating 
small houses. She has a small greenhouse, about 7 feet 
by 6 feet, three sides glass, so placed that no apparatus 
where a flue would be necessary could be used. Will 
"8. E. C.” kindly say if one of the small stoves mentioned 
would be sufficient to keep a few scarlet Geraniums or a 
Calla growing? Also, will he kindly give a hint as to 
requisite temperature for this, and state whether other 
plants that she wishes to keep at rest could be housed in 
the same structure ? 

18715.— Pelargonium culture.— Will some London 
amateurs kindly give me their opinion respecting the 
advisability of attempting to grow regal or fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums in a cool greenhouse ? My house, which is 12 feet 
oy 8 feat, contains an ordioary amateur's collection of 
Rcsas, Fuchsias, Azaleas, Carnations. &c.; but BOtne of 
my friends have assured me that Pelargoniums are too 
troublesome and tender to be successfully grown by one 
like myBelf. The leaves of several ohoica young plants, 
which I reoently had from a nursery and potted myself, 
have already begun to turn yellow. I shall be glad of 
advice.—W. L , North London. 

18710. — Plants for intermediate house. — 1 
should be glad to know what to do with the space beneath 
the lowest shelf—31 feet from the floor—of my greenhouse. 
By taking up the 1'2-inch square tiles which at present I 
cover the floor beneath the shelf, and perhaps using them 
again 09 a support to the border, I could get a run of 
18 feet by 1 foot along the wall of what I intend to be an 
intermediate stove house. There would probably be a 
little drip from ths plants on the shelf. Can any amateur 
suggest something to plant there better than Moss and 
Tradescantia zebrina ? The width of my lean-to is 0 feet, 
the stage in front is 3 feet wide, pathway 2 feet, and the 
shelf above-mentioned about 1 foot.—O. J. L. 

18717. —Roses for North Staffordshire. —I 
should be glad to know the names of 18 garden Roses suit¬ 
able for this district—12 dwarfs for border, and six wall 
Roses for a west wall, 8 feet high. I have grown Roses with 
some measure of success, but have not yet succeeded in 
obtaining what I desire -namely, sorts that will bloom 
continuously throughout the season. My selections, in 
many instances, must have been wrong for the locality ; 
our neighbourhood is hilly, and somewhat cold and blaok ; 
the soil is rather stiff, and about 1 foot deep, there being 
underneath this solid clay. This information may be of 
use in deciding as to the best kinds. I should much like 
to know at same time whether the Manetti or the seedling 
Brier is the most suitable,— Inquirer. 

18718.—A beginner's difficulties.— You have been 
so kind in answering beginners that I am tempted to ask 
your advice. As recently a? Iasi May I knew' nothing 
whatever about flowers. I hod tried many pot plants in 
the house, but nothing had really thriven. I have tired 
myself out over and over again over garden books, to very 
little purpose, iu outdoor gardening. As autumn came 
on I tried to use our little greenhouse, and only 
attempted pot culture. We at one time kept fowls in the 
greenhouse ; but now the broken panes have been mended. 

I find the flue will heat, aud I want to set to work. It is a 
lean-to structure, all brick, except the four lights, which 

{ mil down only, 12 feet loDg and about 71 feet broad ; the 
owest height is about 5} feci, and the flue runs along the 
length and breadth, forming inside a brick stage, which 
seems to me too hot to bear anything almost as soon as it is 
lit. I can make the temperature very high ; but I cannot 
keep the damp out in any way, the woodwork being rotten 
through over-shadowing trees, and the panes of glass 
being full of Moss at the Joints ; this acts as a sponge, and 
drips after each shower. I have a wooden shelf suspended 
above the flue, another higher up ou the opposite side, 
and a short one across opposite the door. There is a 
square bed of earth filling up a large space, built up 
with planking. I should say it had been used for 
Cucumbers or Camellias. This year I have bought a good 
many expansive plants, and want to keep them, and make 
a little Bhow' with them next year, too I goS several 

B rramid Fuchsias, two large Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, two 
enry Jacoby and two Vesuvius Pelargoniums, in large 
pots; a big Daisy, 12 Cinerarias, 12 Primulas, Bix Hya¬ 
cinths, two or three Paris Daisies, six tall Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and other things, from time to time ; but 1 find the 
damp affect nearly everything. Also, I have four Roses 
in pots—Niphetos, Souvenir de la Malmaison, A. K. 
Williams, and another. These have done nothing all the 


summer, aud show no signs of growing or flowering. I 
had some GeraDium cuttings given me late in the season, 
and most of them have damped off ; one or two that I 
struck successfully are beginning to spot. The only 
things that seem to do are the Mimulu9, Solanum Capei- 
castrum, potted cuttings of the Ivy-leaved Geranium, and 
a Cytisus. Will any practical readers kindly tell me what 
I should succeed best with ? Of course, in summer and 
spring anything would do in it; but from September to 
April I am afraid I shall not use it to the best advantage . 
Would greenhouse Ferns be better? It is not, unfortu¬ 
nately, very light nor well ventilated ; a single drop of 
water on the foliage of any of the things 1 now have seems 
to mould directly. I cannot quite make out the best hour 
for lighting the tire, nor the length of time to keep it up. 
At present we light about 12 o’clock, and shut up at five ; 
but I think it is too warm then. Fifty degs is its normal 
temperature when the Are is on and lights off ; but that is 
in the furthest corner. I cannot afford to buy more 

S lants, so must try to succeed with what I have. Per- 
aps I have too many of a sort, or too many different 
sorts.—Naw Hand, Burton-on-Trent. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

18719. —Camomile (Ignoramus). — The botanical 
name of this is Anthemis. 

18720.—Resting Marvels of Peru (E. F. C.).— 
They will rest until the spring if you keep the soil dry. 

18721. — Raspberry canee (W. Phillips). — The 
fruiting of the canes now will not prevent them from bear¬ 
ing fruit next year. 

18722.—Lilies In pots (Novice).— If the soil is moist, 
do not give water; unless the soil is getting dust-dry, give 
none until growth shows above the soil. 

187-23.— The winter Green (Ignoramus).— We pre¬ 
sume you mean Pyrola, which can be obtained from any 
nurseryman who makes a specialty of hardy plants. 

18724.— Manure-water (U. B. P.).— Yes ; you can 
use rabbit and poultry manure for making liquid manure. 
Do not make it too strong ; it is be9t to lean to the other 
side 


18725—Old Malden’s Blush and other Roses 

(Retribution, Rochefort).— Your best course will be to cut 
out the old wood in spring. This will improve their con¬ 
dition. 

18726.—Sowing Cotoneaster seed ( Surrey Hills). 
—Put the seed in a pot of ordinary garden soil, and plunge 
the pot in a border out-of-doors. The seed will take a year 
to sprout. 

18727.— Trees for Lancashire (Q. R.). — You 
should tell us the nature of the soil, and give us some idea 
of the kind of tree you want—whether evergreen or de¬ 
ciduous, Ac. 

18728.— Celery decaying (Lancashire).— You do not 
tell us enough. Is the decay general or only partial ? If 
the Celery is in a fairly healthy state, you need not dig it 
up until you want it. 

18729.—Temperature for Geraniums, Azaleas, 
&C. (E. F. C.).— Ordinary greenhouse temperature—that 
which you mention—will do for your plants. Do not let it 
fall below 45 degs. in winter. 

18780 — River sand (C. if.).—River sand is gathered 
from the beds of fast running rivers It is very sharp, and 
does not contain any earthy matter. It is not identical 
with the silt that you refer to. 

18731.— Roses (Scotia).— The article that you refer to 
appearod in the nuinbor for September 11th. Cannes la 
Coquette is there referred to as a Rose that has not tha 
pendulous habit of La Franoe. 

18732 — Corypha leaves turning yellow (A. T). 
—No ; sponging tha leaves of a Corypha australis would 
not make them turn yellow at the tips. There is prob¬ 
ably something wrong at the roots. 

18733.— Fruit trees on walla ( Pearce Edgcumbc).— 
The fruit trees that you mention are suitable for your 
walls. Two good Pears for your purpose would be 
Williams’ Bon Chretien and Catillac. 

18734.— Raising temperature of shed (C. R.\ — 
We think sawdust will bo quite as good a substance as 
earth to put between the wooden walls of your shed, to 
keep up the temperature of the interior. 

18735.— Book about greenhouse plants (Henry 
Fitzgerald).— An excellent work dealing with the culture 
of indoor plants is Baines' “ Greenhouse and Stove 
Plants,” published by Mr. John Murray. 

18730. — Name of plant from description 
(C. O. O ).— You probably refer to Tropsoolum speciosum, 
a very beautiful plant, but one that is grown with diffi¬ 
culty in the southern parts of the country. 

18737.— Roses on own roots (J. M. L ).— The 
answer to your question depends upon the nature of your 
soil. If it is light, use Roses on the Manetti stock ; if 
heavy, own-root Roses, or plants on the Brier, will be 
best. 

18738.—Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum 
(A. T. M.).— The flower is called an Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemum. There are many varieties with similar 
centres, and they form a distinct group of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

18739.—Tacsonla Van Volxemi not flowering 
(E. F. C.).—Tho Tacsonia usually grows rampantly, and 
then starts into flower. Your plants are only losing their 
leaves naturally, aud will probably give you satisfaction 
later on. 


18740.— Propagating Rochea falcata (A. Boyle). 
—The soil should, especially during winter, be kept mode¬ 
rately dry—not dry enough to cause the plant to shrivel. 
When referring to articles and notes, please state when 
they appeared. 

18741. — Unsatisfactory Christmas Rose 
(E. F. C.y .—Evidently the situation does not suit your 
Christmas Rose, as it should now be perfectly green and 
throwing up flowers. You had better put it In a different 
position in spring. 
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f 18742.— Portable BtoveB (A. H. SX— Recommenda¬ 
tion* of the kind you desire would be of little assistance to 
you. Several firms are now advertising, in Qiunne, 
stoves suoh as you want, and you can have no difficulty in 
procuring a suitable artiole. 

18748. —Propagating trees (Novice).—The trees 
and shrubs that you mention can all be propagated fiom 
cuttings put in now in a border and covered with a hand- 
light ; but they are sold so cheaply that it is hardly worth 
while for a novice to propagate them. 

18744.— Mildewed Chrysanthemums (H. C.).— 
You should have told us something about the treatment 
you have given your plants. An excess of moisture is 
the most likely cause of the mildew, and you should try 
to keep the atmosphere dry but oool. 

18745.— Sowing Begonia seed (Cat/ord ),~lt is 
best for amateurs not to create difficulties for themselves 
by attempting too much. It would be better for you to 
sow in March, as you would have a difficulty In rearing 
seedlings during the dull winter weather. 

18746. — Insects on Lauruatinus (M. Thomson, 
Florence ).—The shrub is badly infested with thripe. If it 
were ours we should cut it down and let it break again; 
but you may prefer milder measures. If so, try the effect 
of syringing with a strong infusion of Tobacco. 

16747.— Surfacing beds of Sparaxls and Lillee 
(C. R) —The bulbs will not flower if the ground is cool; 
they want all the heat and sunlight they can get in the 
position in order to ripen, so it will not be advisable to 
cover the surface of the ground with Spergula. 

18748. — Treatment of Arum “ cornutum ” 
(J. IF. Stevens ).—You probably mean Arum crinitum. 
rot the tubers In moist soil, and put the pots in a frame 
or greenhouse, so that they may be protected from frost. 
Keep the soil tolerably dry until growth appears. 

18740.— Chrysanthemum election (J. K. S.).— 
We fail to see that an election of the " best dozen Chrys¬ 
anthemums ” would be of muoh assistance to cultivators 
of the flower, and we are sure that the result would not 
compensate for the trouble that suoh an election would 
involve. 


18750 —Pomegranate-tree In KlUarney (Ivre- 
agktmJ.—Thv Pomegranate flowers about London snd in 
the southern oountles; but we are doubtful as to whether 
it would in Killarnev. Perhaps some Irish readers who 
know the distriot will inform you. You can propagate it 
by cutt'ngs. 

1875L.—Schizoetylis coodnea (Ayrshire ).—You 
have treated these properly. Keep them in the green¬ 
house, and let them flower ; or you may plant them out in 
a sunny border in spring. It is a plant that flowers at 
thin season, and yours will bloom in October and 
November. 

18752.— Treatment of Aralla (W. H. D.y— We do 
not know an Aralia called " Belichu ” Do you not mean 
A. Veitchii ? This requires an ordinary stove temperature, 
and a mixture of peat and loam, with a little silver sand 
added, forms a good compost for it. It should be kept 
rather moist. 

18753.—Manuring garden (Retribution, Rochefort). 
—It is impossible for anyone to say, without examining 
the soil, whether it requires manure or not. If it is heavy, 
light manure would improve it and, at the same time, 
enrich it. Cannot you get someone in the neighbourhood 
to examine the soil for you ? 

18754.—The Scarborough Lily (Ayrshire ).—The 
foliage of Vallota purpurea does not die down. The com¬ 
post in which you have potted them will do very well. 
It should not be allowed to get dry at any time, but re¬ 
quires more water in the summer time, when it is makiog 
its growth, than duting the dull winter weather. 

18755 —Treatment of Tree Fern (Oliver Coomley). 
—The frond is without spores, and it is difficult to recog¬ 
nise it; but your plant scorns to be Dicksouia antarotico. 
It is one of tne hardiest of the Tree Ferns ; it will thrive in 
a greenhouse, and may be placed out-of-doors, in sheltered 
places, in summer. Good turfy loam will suit it. 

18766.—Propagating the Spindle-tree (Spindle). 
—Kuonymus europaus can be propagated both from seeds 
and cuttings. Put the seeds in ordinary soil in a border. 
You oan take cuttings now, and they will grow if planted 
under a handlight out-of-doors. We do not know what 
you mean by the “red and coral-ooloured” seeds. The 
seeds that you forward are orange-coloured. 

18757.—Paraffin Oil and water (Mineral).— Para¬ 
ffin oil will not incorporate with water. When you are 
using it for syringing you must first fill the syringe, 
scatter its contents foroibly into the buoket, and then fill 
It again immediately* We do not know how to “ kill the 
smell" of the oil, and. Indeed, for some of the gardening 
purposes for which it is employed it would be valueless if 
devoid of smell. 


18758.— Dividing Aspidistra lurlda (A. T.\— 
Spring is the beet time to do the work ; but we should not 
advise you to divide it, as the Aspidistra is not a fast 
grower, and three or four years’ time will be neceetary 
before the plants become large. The pot that your plant 
occupies is of the right size. When the plant is throwing 
up new growth a pinch or two of manure may, with 
advantage, be given it. 

18759. — The Sea pink (Ignoramus). — Armeria 
maritlma is called the Sea Pink ; Dianthus deltoid eg is the 
Malden Pink. We are pleased to answer questions sent by 
readers; but correspondents should not make our work 
more difficult by disregarding the Bitnple directions given. 
When half-a-dozen questions are mixed up together it is 
not easy to deal with them properly, ana some of them 
ran the risk of being overlooked. 

18760.— The use of manures (L. B.y— Sea-weed 
would do for mulohing to keep the soil damp, but it does 
not contain the nutriment found in farmyard manure. 
The latter part of your question is not quite clear. There 
are many artificial manures that can be used in 
powdered state for giving nutriment to the soil; bat none 
are suitable for the purposes of mulching. A mulching is 
a top-dressing of litter, decayed leaves, or other similar 
material, placed over the roots of plants for the purpose 
of preventing evaporation, and keeping the soil oool and 
moist in summer, and of protecting the roots from frost in 
winter. 
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18761.— Pterls serrulate cristate (HytavUU).— 
The plant is a large form of the crested Pterls serrulate. 
It may be grown in an ordinary dwelling-room, but is not 
likely to keep in good health long if much gas is burnt there. 
Do not repot it now, but wait until spring. You should 
not water it very often at this season. Examine the soil, 
and when it is dryish—and then only—give water. The 
fronds sent look very well; but the application of a little 
soot when water is given will do no harm. 

18762 — Cost of erecting verandah and con¬ 
servatory (J. T. X .).—Your best course would be to 
consult a local tradesman, or to write for estimates to 
some of the firms who advertise in Garduuno. Any firm 
will tell you approximately what such an erection would 
cost; but it is not clear how you propose to erect a 
“ tenant’s fixture " greenhouse above a verandah. It is 
far better in all cases to get the landlord’s oonsent in 
writing to the removal of a greenhouse proposed to he 
erected by a tenant, than to try to build a tenant’s fixture. 

18763 -Lime-water (IF. H. C.).—U used to syringe 
Gooseberry bushes in winter, mix a pint, well stir it, and 
put it In sufficient water. Perhaps a better wav to uro 
lime would be to wet the bushes, and thro* the lime on to 
them by hand in the form cf a fine powder.—D 

18764.— Fungus on Pear leaves (Pansy).—Your 
Pear leaves are attacked by a fungus, a form of one of the 
Cluster cups (Rcestelia cancellated You had better rake 
up and burn all the dead leaves, and cut off any shoots 
which are affected, and consign them to the flames.— 
G. 8. S. 

18765.— Petunias to bloom In winter (Bloom).— 
The only chance to obtain flowers from plants propagated 
so late as September would be to pot each plant singly in a 
small pot, and place them in a light house near the glass, 
and in a temperature of about 55 dega as a minimum. 
It la not desirable to foroe Petunias to flower so much out 
of thrir natural season as midwinter. They do not give 
satisfaction.—D. 

18766.— Lime applied to garden ground (C. 
Baker ).—As it happeus, we have used stable manure for 
some years annually on our own garden, and this season 
the oropa grew too much, and we h&ve determined to give 
them a change by using lime, without any manure, for 
next seaaon. The usual quantity to put on the ground is 
a bushel to a rod. That is sufficient; but a little more 
would not be injurious —D. 

18767.— Cutting down Nut bushes (The Doctor). 
—We need not tell “The Doctor” to do nothing rashly. 
We should recommend the beheading prooess to be spread 
over two or three years. Cut out a few branches when 
the leaves fall, and next year take out a few more, and so 
on, doing the work gradually. The presence of a large 
number of male blossoms is in favour of a good crop of 
Nuts next year, and it would be unwise to adopt the 
drastic remedy that “ The Doc'.or” proposes.—H. 

18768 .—Grapes or Cucumbers for market (C. 
Cope ).—It will be best to try both Grapes and Cucumbers 
in the house, as proposed. It is impossible to say before¬ 
hand which would be most profitable to grow for market; 
but it would not be profitable to purchase pot Vines to 
grow the produce for market. Rather than do this, plant 
the house with Cucumbers and Tomatoes. Tne latter 
might turn out to be the most profitable. Sewage-water 
is of uncertain strength. It may be used, but dilute it 
with two or three times its bulk of rain or river-water. 
The most convenient way to water a Vine border is with a 
hose —D. 

18769. — Mushroom failure (Mushroom). — lb is 
difficult, with our present knowledge of your oase, to 
aooount for your failure. We hardly think It was due to 
the water, unless the beds were made too wet. A properly • 
constructed Mushroom bed should not require any water, 
beyond a mere sprinkling, until the Mushrooms appear. 
Do the horses whose mauure was taken for the beds na*o 
Boft food ? If so, that may account for failure. We thould 
not reoommend you to use muoh cf the manurial material 
—a sample of which you send us—in the beds. It should 
be used at first, in small quantities, experimentally. We 
have used the sample as a top-dressing for two 8trawberry 

{ dints in pots, and shall be interested in the result. From 
ts appearance, we should say it may prove valuable.—H. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming Plants. —Persons who wish plants to bt 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a compute shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists flowers, such as 
Boses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means cf 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always aocompany the parcel, which should 
to addressed to the Editor of Gardrhino Illustratrd, 
87, Southampton-strest, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants,— Miss E. M. Barrett.— Kuonymus 

europaus.- Thomas C. Steel — 1, Escallonia macrantha 

(propagated by layers and cuttings); 2, l’hygelius capen- 
sis; S, Apparently Achillea Eupatorium; 4, Looks like 

Forsythia-IF. M., Berks .—Salvia Horminum.- Mrs. 

Cecil Parr.— 1, Schizoetylis oocoinea; 2, Apparently Cam¬ 
panula persicifolia; 8, Polywda Chamabuxus.- Quercus. 

—Clematis graveolens; wUi strike from cuttings.- J. T., 

Walton .—The common green Rose—simply a monstrous 

form of one of the species of Roses.- C. Pearce Edg- 

cumbe .—Looks like Phillyrea angustifolia: try some of the 

hardy shrub nurseries.- M. E. P .—The plant is the 

French Lavender, or Lavender Cotton (Santolina inoana). 

- M. F. B .—Cassia slate.- J. Tonson .—Pterls cretlca. 

- C. A. B.—l, Pteris oretica; 2, P. serrulate; 3, Adlan- 

turn pubescens.- T. March .—Adiantum ouneatum. See 

query oolumn.- Ignoramus, Donnybrooke .—Specimens 

insufficient. 1, Looks like one of the Mints ; 2, Chrysan¬ 
themum ooronarium.- Melbourne. — Numbers not 

securely fastened. 1 (Red berries and leaves). Viburnum 
Opulus (Guelder Roee); 2, Aoer oampestre; S (Yellow), 
oommon Bogwort (Seneoio Jacob aa); 4, Geranium san- 

gulneum.- Duff Street, Macduff .—Asplenium viride, 

A. Trichomanes, A. Adi an turn-nigrum var. aoutum.- 

Fred Fane .—Ioohroma tubulosa (greenhouse). 


Naming trait.— Readers who desire our help tn 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greauy assist in its determination. Therefore, we 
shall undertake to name no fruit of which three specimens 
are not sent, and, if the fruit varies much in size or 
colour, these specimens should be typical of such varia¬ 
tions. Local varieties should be named by local growers, 
and are often known to them alone. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will 
not be received. 

We have received from several correspondents single 
specimens of fruits—and some of these are very imperfect 
—for naming. The differences between varieties of fruits 
are, in many oases, so trifling that it is necessary that 
three specimens of each kind should be sent Correspon¬ 
dents who, despite the notioe we have given from time to 
time, have sent us single fruits, and have not seen the 
names, will please understand that the specimens were 
insufficient to enable us to determine the nomenclature. 

Names Of fruit.— IF. J. Clarke —There is no fee for 
naming fruit; but you must follow the instructions given 
above. 2 and 4 look like Beurrd Die! and Marie Louise 
respectively; but we oannot name with certainty when 

only single unripe specimens are sent.- B. S. Ktham .— 

1, Glou Moroeau; 2, Beurrd d’Aremberg; 3 and 4, Not 

reoognised.- J. S. C.—l, Lord Derby; 2, Gascoigne’s 

Scarlet Seedling ; 4, Cellini.—-C. H. S. —6, Queen Caro¬ 
line ; 8, Bridgwater Pippin ; 9, Orange Pippin ; 15, Flower 

of Kent- A. G.—l, Conseiller de la Cour; 2, Beurrd 

Bose ; 3, Glou Moroeau ; 4, Mannington’s Pearmain.- 

C. M. if.— Royal Runet; Wiiford Nonesuch.- J. 

Chaumer .—Beauty of Kent- J. Cragg .—Seckle ; very 

bad specimens.-S. H. B .—Pitmaston Duchess.- Rex. 

1, Seckle; 2, Marie Louise; 3, Cannot name; 4, Cox’s 

Orange Pippin.- M. T .—Beurrd Bose.- Devon .—None 

in a fit condition for naming ; please observe our rules for 

naming fruit.-A. B. C. —1, Doyennd du Comice (fine 

fruit); 2, Beurrd Superfln.- T .—Only ons fruit of each 

sent; see rule. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IF* should to glad if readers would remember that ws 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward Utters to correspondents. 

Headers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date cf publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

Wolverhampton Correspondent. —Your notes are anony¬ 
mous, and written on both sides of the paper, and, for 

these reasons, oannot be used.- R. L. D .—You may 

obtain the Saxifrages from the Exeter or any nurseries 

that make a specialty of hardy plants.- Tod.— Garde*- 

iko deals with the practical part of the subject, and notes 
of purely botanioal interest are not suited for its oolumns. 

- L. A- J.—Question not suited for our oolumns.- 

T. L., Sydney .—A somewhat similar note appeared in 
GARDnmo, November 6th, p. 477. 


POULTRY. 

18770.—Feeding poultry.—Will “Doulting" tell me 
what is a proper quantity of food per day for fowls 7 1 

have recently got six hens and one rooster, and am very 
anxious to be having some new-laid eggs. One hAS begun 
to lay. 1 also want to know the best kind of food, and the 
times of feeding. 1 get a mixture of Corn, which they are 
very fond of, and never give them more than they can eat: 
but they will not eat porridge made of Indian meal. I 
have a field that they oan run in; but they won’t go there, 
and run into my garden, so I have to keep them in a thed. 
—Lancashire. 

18771 — Fowls In a greenhouse.— I wish to keep 
a few hens, but have no accommodation for them over 
winter, except the end of a greenhouse, where there is a 
constant temperature of 50 degs. Would they thrive 
there, and would they lay any better in that temperature 
during winter ?—PBRriiRXRD. It would be a very 

foolish thing to make an attempt to keep poultry in the 
absence of proper accommodation for them. A small, 
confined space at the end of a heated greenhouse is not a 
proper place to keep fowls , and neither the plants nor the 
birds would thrive if kept together.—E d. 


BEES. 

18695 —Bees gathering pollen.— Bees will gather 
pollen whenever is is to be nad, if the weather is warm 
enough for them to get out—that is, if they are healthy 
and strong, and the nive possesses a queen.—H. T. S. 

18424.—Extracting honey from crystallised 
sections.—What objection oan N. Jackson have to 
selling or eating them as they are ? To extract: Slice up 
the oomb, put it in a jar, and stand it in hot water on 
stove. The wax will rise to the top when sufficiently hot, 
and may be taken off in a cake when cold.—H. T. S. 


Rabbits dying.—I should bo much obliged if anyone 
could tell me what is the cause of the death of mv rabbits. 
They are suddenly attacked by a kind of paralysis, lose 
all power of moving their hind legs and book, and die in a 
day or two. Is there any cure ?-L. L., Tipperary. 

18653.—Large white Chrysanthemums,—Whal 
does “ A Lover of Flowers ’’ mean by “ white- fringed ”— 
fimbriated, or only Japanese 7 If the former, there are 
only two in cultivation—Marabout and Belle Navaraise ; 
but if Japanese are meant, then the finest are : Elaine, 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, Ethel, White Dragon, Meg Merri- 
lies, and Mrs. Mahocd.—B. C. R. 

Catalogues received.—Noses, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Fruit Trees, Hardy Florists' Flowers, <L-c. Thomas 8 

Ware, Tottenham.- Forest and Ornamental Trees. 

F. and A. Dickson and Sons, Upton Nurseries, Chester. 

Our readers will kindly remember that wears at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially of 
gardens of an artistic or natural character t 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

A LONDON SUBURBAN GREENHOUSE. 
At this somewhat dull season of the year, when 
little but evergreen shrubs can be depended 
upon as a feature of adornment in the out door 
garden, the greenhouse forms an especial attrac¬ 
tion, and we can well understand, now that the 
taste for plants is becoming increasingly popu¬ 
lar, that even the cool structure is a thing 
much in favour with plant lovers. We do not 
mean the costly house with an expensive heating 
apparatus, but one quite within the reach of 
most amateurs. The one under notice is about 
10 feet long by 7 feet wide, and is warmed, 
when necessary, by two rows of 2-inch tin 
piping, a paraffin stove being used. Such a 
house requires but simple management to keep 
the plants healthy throughout the winter ; and, 
moreover, the difficulties as to the means of 
heating are reduced to a minimum. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that just now 
damp in many localities is the chief enemy of 
greenhouse plants, and the warmth afforded by a 
paraffin stove will be found of great benefit in 
keeping down undue moisture. All the air 
possible should be given on fine days, by open¬ 
ing the sashes and side-lights ; in the case of 
very small plant structures, the door and top 
sash will suffice. Flowers at the present season 
are not numerous in the cool house, many ama 
teurs being content,when able, to keep the plants 
fresh and green ; but, where a few blooms ure in 
request, there need be no lack of them if 
the amateur’s plans were formed during 
the earlier part of the season. Pot Chrysau 
themums, about 20 inches high, alone form u 
commendable display upon the stage, and zonal 
Pelargoniums of a vigorous habit are now bloom 
ing well in the cool house where the flower-buds 
have been removed during the summer. The Ivy- 
ieaved section produce a few bright flowers, 
and embellish with their exquisite foliage many 
a, perhaps otherwise, cheerless nook, and these 
are excellent, moreover, as climbers, and for 
hanging-baskets. The above flowering subjects 
form the chief attractions in the small structure 
alluded to ; but the house contains many plants 
which promise well for the future, such as 
Cinerarias, Primulas, and Cyclamens, which are 
in vigorous growth ; also a small collection of 
Tree Carnations, now in bud, and of a clean and 
healthy appearance. In this locality, the ever 
green Veronica is blooming freely in the open 
ground at the present Beason ; but this most 
attractive plant, which bears handsome spikes 
of blue, is, nevertheless, quite at home under 
glass, the flowers lasting longer than those in 
the border, which generally become damaged 
by heavy rains. Among the best of cool 
house plants, either for baskets or pots, are the 
variegated-leaved Tradescantia, the popular 
Saxffraga sarmentosa, or Mother of Thousands, 
and the clean-growing, trailing Vinca, or Peri¬ 
winkle. At this season, too, the hardy Ferns 
are a host in themselves, and should be in every 
collection, being evergreen in the house. For 
variety of form should be selected the quaint- 
looking Blechnum Spicant, the common Hart’s- 
tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare), Polyetichum 
angulare, the common Polypod (P. vulgare), and 
Atnyrium Filix-fccmina, which are generally 
found among cheap lots. One of the most 
popular of cool-house Ferns is, perhaps, Pteris 
tremula, and the creeping Fern, Lygodium 
seandens, also docs well; but, doubtless, both 
of these are less hardy than those already 
named, though both do well in houses where 
the amateur’s aim is to keep frost at bay ; and 
in such a house the list of greenhouse varieties 
may be considerably extended, Pteris serru- 
lata and a few of the Adiantums being well 
worth growing. But though, in some cases, the 
latter are not unlikely to wear a shabby appear¬ 
ance from various causes during the dull season, 
they form useful plants if divided, repotted, and 
given a little bottom-heat in spring, when they 
soon push into growth, and form attractive 
plants. The berried Solanum (S. Capsicastrum) 
is an excellent plant, and, being in full bearing 
just now, and until the days begin to lengthen, 
is the very thing to add a bit of colour where 
needed, its intense crimson and orange berries 
being highly attractive placed amongst such 
plants as the hardy Palms, or those most 
enduring plants, the Australian Draoajnas ; all 
do equally well, however, within the sitting- 
room window. Stamfqrd-hill. 
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THE CUT-LEAVED MASK-FLOWER 
(ALONSOA INCISIFOLIA). 

This pretty little herbaceous perennial is 
cultivated, both in the open garden and indoors, 
for the sake of its terminal spikes of scarlet 
flowers. Of the several species of Alonsoa 
known in gardens this is by far the most 
attractive and useful, the bright colour of its 
flowers, their abundance on well-grown plants, 
and the length of time during which the plants 
continue to bloom being points in its favour as 
compared with others. As a greenhouse or 
window plant it is, perhaps, of most value, 
though it thrives well and looks pretty if used 
for bedding in summer, lasting in flower till 
October. Seeds of it sown early in spring will 
yield a crop of young plants, which, if properly 
managed, ought to flower in the following 
summer. They prefer a light loamy soil, 
plenty of water, a sunny position in a green¬ 
house or frame, and a little attention to 
the development of their shoots, frequent 
pinching out of the points being necessary for the 
production of shapely little specimens. As 
they become leggy, or straggling, after flowering 
awhile, it is best to cut them back and start 
afresh ; this treatment will cause them to push 
into vigorous growth again, and to flower as 
freely as ever about five weeks after being cut 



Alonsoa incialfolia (flowers scarlet). 


back. A. Warscewiczi is a variety of the 
above, having rosy-scarlet flowers. A. myrti- 
folia is a compact-growing kind, with large 
deep-orange flowers, which, however, are pro¬ 
duced rather sparingly. 

Chrysanthemums. —Among the many 
fine Chrysanthemums now in bloom in Mr. 
Macmichael’s conservatory, at Spike Houso, 
Hammersmith, are the following: Phoebus 
(large flower, with broad, spreading petals, of 
brignt canary-yellow) ; Rosy Mom (rosy-pink 
petals, reverse silver); L’Adorable (bronzy- 
yellow, shaded and striped with rose); M. Paul 
Fabre (deep-red, shaded with crimson) ; Sou¬ 
venir de Haarlem (bright-rose, shaded with 
violet); Val d’Andorre(bright-red, streaked with 
yellow); Maiden’s Blush (creamy-white, tinted 
blush) ; Madame Feral (rose, suffused with 
white); Alice Macmichael (pink and white). 

18657.—Plants for sunny greenhouse. 
—I have myself a house which resembles 
“ Diosma’s,” so far as regards size and situa¬ 
tion. My wall has 2-feet-wide stages or shelves ; 
the lowest is about feet from floor, and on 
this shelf stand pots containing Habrothamnus 
elegans, Plumbago capensis, and Clematis in¬ 
divisa. They are trained out, and do well ; the 
first passes up to the ridge behind the upper 
shelf, which is about 3^ feet above the lower 
shelf.—0. J. L. 

18370—Dlplacua glutinosua—This ia a green¬ 
house ehrub from California. It may be increased by 
cuttings put in, say, in April. They may be inserted in very 
sandy loam, and a bell-glass should be put over them. 
The plants ought to be potted in turfy loam and peat. 
They succeed well as open-air border plants during the 
summer months. In winter a temperature of from 
40 degs. to 45 degs. suits th plants very well.—J. D. E. 


PLANT HOUSES IN WINTER. 

Some writers are apt to associate only hard 
frosty weather with winter ; but cold, dull, wet 
days, with mud underfoot and darkness over¬ 
head, are, as far as plants are concerned, really 
as much winter as frost and snow. These con 
ditions of wet and darkness require from plant- 
growers constant attention and supervision, as 
they are hostile to plant life. Several little 
matters require attention at once. If there are 
any cracked or broken squares in frames or 
greenhouses, let them be repaired ; and if drip 
is caused by any slight openings, they should 
be stopped. Nothing is worse than constant 
drip falling on plants or soil during the dead 
season of the year. Although cleansing of the 
interior of the house should be a precautionary 
act on the approach of winter, a growth of 
green will sometimes gather on the damp 
part of the walls, especially if the house 
be unheated. This should be rubbed 
off, and the glass at the sides and on the 
roof made as clean and bright as possible. 
The importance of getting all the light possible 
cannot be over-estimated. Then it is necessary 
to keep both houBc and plants as dry as possible 
during the winter; water should be given but 
Beldom, and only when the plants really need it 
—as early in the morning as possible on a fine 
drying day, so that any water on the floor may 
dry up ere night sets in. It is not well to 
overcrowd plants during winter, as it prevents 
the free circulation of air among them—better 
get rid of any that can easily be replaced in 
spring. Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, 
and Chinese Primroses, being more or less active 
at this time of the year, should be as near the 
glass as possible, where they can have most light 
and air. They should also have the warmest 
position consistent with the requirements just 
stated. On all favourable occasions, too, air 
should be admitted, but at the same time cold 
draughts Bhould be avoided. Some are far too 
anxious to set the fire going in their houses, and 
the plants suffer from over-dryness. If the 
weather be very cold, a little fire-heat may be an 
advantage ; but, as far as practicable, air should 
be given at the same time, and on the opposite 
side of the house to that on which the wind is 
blowing. If a boiler and hot-water pipe are used, 
care should be taken that the soot be cleaned 
from it, so that the draught may not be inter¬ 
fered with. If an old-fashioned flue ia 
employed, it also should be cleaned out ready 
for the winter’s work. If the house be au un¬ 
heated structure, the best 

Temporary heating apparatus is, in my 
opinion, a good petroleum stove, with three 
lines of hot-water pipes. With a petroleum 
lamp, having a powerful duplex-burner, a good 
warmth is soon got up. A great deal of genial 
warmth may thus be distributed through the 
house, and the steam arising from the heated 
water keeps the atmosphere moist. The lamp 
should be kept in good order, and the best 
araffin oil should be used, wheu there will not 
e much smell. Some smell, however, is in¬ 
evitable from all petroloum lamp stoves; 
but it docs no injury to the plants. Should 
green-fly put in an appearance, fumigate 
with Tobacco smoke at the close of a 
still, dry day. We always use Tobacco 
rag ; it goes farthest, keeps best, and 
is deadly in its operation. A few red-hot 
cinders placed in the bottom of an S-inch flower¬ 
pot, and the slightly-moist Tobacco rag, pulled 
into small pieces, make a good and ready-to- 
hand fumigating apparatus. As spring comes 
on, such plants as need it may be trained as re¬ 
quired, and if the soil in the pots becomes sour, 
let it be removed, and some fresh and sweet 
material put in its place. Any pots, too, that 
have become green and slimy should he kept 
washed, but on no account do the work within 
the house if it can be helped. Should a spell of 
hard frost set in, tender plants should be 
placed in the warmest position until danger 
from this cause is over. It ia a good plan in 
frosty weather to protect the front and sides of 
the house with mats or any such covering, and 
especially so on the side exposed to the north. 
This will help to reduce fire-heat, as in the cose 
of prolonged frost, when air cannot be given, 
the dry heat generated by a flue is hurtful to 
greenhouse plants generally. 

In a cold house it is difficult to have much in 
flower at this season of the year, unless it be 
Chrysanthemums, Christmas Roses, zonal Pelar- 
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goniums, Chrysanthemum frutesoens, and a few 
others. In a heated house a good succession of 
winter flowers can be had—Camellias, Hya¬ 
cinths, Narcissi, Tulips, Crocuses, Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Cytisus, Pelargoniums 
of the zonal type. Acacias, Deutzias, and others. 
In the case of a small house but few of these 
are required. Let us recommend a few pots of 
Ixias and Sparaxis, and of the white Gladiolus 
The Bride; also Chionodoxa Lucilise, Snow¬ 
drops, Crocus Imperati, and the charming 
purple Iris reticulata. These have a claim on 
the side of novelty, and those who are successful 
with them (and they are not difficult to culti¬ 
vate) will find greater pleasure in them than in 
commoner subjects, such as Cinerarias, Primulas, 
&c.—useful as these are. D. 


HOW TO GROW GLOXINIAS. 

Fob conservatory decoration, through the late 
summer and autumn months, Gloxinias have 
few equals; they are extremely showy, and last 
a long time in beauty—that is, if during the 
growing period they have had right treatment. 
Both upright and drooping-flowered kinds are 
beautiful, and, for the sakeof variety, both should 
be grown. The spotted kinds, too, which created 
such a sensation in Paris when exhibited some 
years ago by M. Vallerand, with whom they 
originated, have a charming effect. For Bummer 
blooming, and in order to obtain a succession 
from June onwards, potting of the tubers should 
be commenced about the middle of January, 
and others should be potted a fortnight or a 
month later. As to compost, some use loam 
with a little leaf-soil, others employ nearly all 
peat, and many prefer a mixture of two or three 
different soils. The grower above alluded to 
considered peat, with some leaf-soil and silver 
sand, to be the safest of all mixtures for Gloxinias. 
The spotted varieties, however, are rather more 
delicate than ordinary kinds, and consequently 
are apt to suffer at the root when given a rich 
compost; therefore, in all cases it is best, to be 
safe, to use soil not liable to become close or 
water-logged, and to administer nourishment in 
the form of liquid manure when there is a 
sufficient quantity of roots to quickly utilise it. 
The finest plants I ever saw, however, were 
grown in loam and rotten manure, the foliage 
being almost phenomenal in size and the 
flowers very numerous, and of unusual dimen¬ 
sions. They were in 6-inch pots, and many of 
them carried quite fifty blooms. They, however, 
evidently represented a coarse-habited, vigorous 
■train, the flowers, though very showy, not ex¬ 
hibiting so much refinement as one likes to see 
in Gloxinias, and I much doubt if the best 
named kinds could be grown in that way ; the 
strong food would probably, at somo critical 
moment, induce torpidity of the roots. It is 
the same with Gloxinias as with many other 
plants, particularly those having rather delicate 
roots.^ They demand very careful and judicious 
watering when much nitrogenous food is used. 
If they get this, they probably flourish exceed¬ 
ingly ; but any slight mistake is injurious to an 
extent which can scarcely result from the em¬ 
ployment of a poorer soil. If loam is used much 
in Gloxinia culture, it ought to be of the very 
best description, and in any case I should 
recommend quite one-third of rather fine peat to 
be used, with a little leaf-soil, unless there is 
some thoroughly decomposed manure at hand 
which has been turned over many times to 
sweeten, and which can scarcely be distinguished 
from soil. I have grown Gloxinias very much 
to my satisfaction in this material alone, with¬ 
out peat or sand of any description ; but it was 
quite four years old, had been turned over a 
great many times,and was, therefore, quite sweet 
and good. The tubers may be put either in their 
blooming pots or in small ones, and shifted 
later on. The former method is more econo¬ 
mical as regards labour ; the latter is the safest. 
There is great danger of the comparatively 
large body of soil contained in a 6-inoh pot be¬ 
coming sour before the roots can occupy it. 
For a moderate-sized tuber, a ‘2^-inch pot is 
large enough until the foliage begins to develop 
freely and there is but little danger of over¬ 
watering. For large tubers, 4£-inch pots, well 
drained, will be needed. In this early stage of 
growth, a very sandy compost should be used, 
as all depends upon the freedom with which 
root action commences. Gloxinias require an 
average day temperature of-66 degs., with a few 
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degrees less at night; they like plenty of moist¬ 
ure in the atmosphere, but they ought not to 
be wetted overhead. They should also have a 
light position from the time they begin to grow 
freely. They should grow quickly, but sturdily, 
and when the leaves are drawn up and flaccid- 
looking they lose that compactness of habit 
which is a pleasing characteristic, and renders 
them so valuable for decorative purposes. As 
the days lengthen and solar heat increases, they 
will need a slight screen from the sun during 
the middle of the day, and sufficient air must 
be admitted to solidify the tissues. It is only 
when the leaves acquire the substance natural 
to them that flowers of good quality are pro¬ 
duced. In the early stages of growth 

Watering must be carefully conducted; 
the soil should become nearly dry before water 
is given ; but later, when the plants get into 
free growth, much harm will result from allow¬ 
ing the rooto to get quite dry. Gloxinias need 
tnuoh watchful attention in this matter; in 
fine weather they should be looked through 
in the morning and afternoon, and when they 
are coming well into bloom, and the weather is 
hot and drying, they should be looked to in the 
middle of the day as well. When the pots 
become well filled with roots, which they 
should be from the time the flower-buds appear, 
weak liquid manure may be given two or three 
times a week, and will greatly influence the 
size of the flowers. It must, however, be used 
much weaker than is customary in the case of 
the generality of flowering plants, for the tender 
roots can soon be destroyed by over-stimula- 
tion. In a cool house, from the middle of June 
onwards, to the close of the season, Gloxinias 
do well, the only particular care required being to 
guard them against the rays of a hot sun and 
cold draughts, and at the same time to admit 
plenty of air in fine weather, and give light 
enough to keep them in health and vigour. In 
| hot, dry weather the paths and stages should 
be frequently damped down, and in periods of 
exceptional heat and drought the foliage may 
| be refreshed occasionally by watering overhead 
with a fine-rosed pot, carefully avoiding wetting 
the flowers. The morning is the best time for 
doing this, as then all moisture is sure to dry 
off by night. From the time the flowers fade, 
and until the foliage decays, the amount of 
water given must be gradually decreased, and 
| when the leaves have turned yellow the pots 
may at once be turned down on their sides. 

Tub tubers should be wintered in a 
house the temperature of which ranges from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. If kept colder than this 
they are apt to lose vitality, and if kept 
in a higher temperature they do not get 
that period of complete repose which it 
is natural for tuberous-rooted plants to 
enjoy. When, in times past, I grew Gloxinias 
largely, I found that the tubers kept best in the 
old soil, not in any way disturbed until the 
time for potting again came round. They may, 
however, be safely preserved in Cocoanut-fibre, 
or in any similar dry material, and to the gene¬ 
rality of growers this will probably be found to be 
the most convenient method of wintering them. 
In any case, be very particular that they do 
not get wet, for they will either rot or start 
prematurely into growth. The raising of 
Gloxinias from seeds seems to be increasing in 
favour, more especially because the plants pro¬ 
duced from seed obtained from a reliable source 
equal the named sorts; indeed, some of our 
leading seed firms have now quite given up the 
growth of these kinds. Improved strains are 
obtained by means of rigid selection. A half- 
crown packet of seed will yield as many bulbs 
as would demand the expenditure of twenty 
times that sum if ohoice-named varieties were 
bought. If 

Seed is sown in March, and the young plants 
are grown along freely through the summer, 
they will be ready to bloom just at Idle time 
when old bulbs are going out of flower. Gloxinia 
seed is very fine, and should be covered with 
silver sand only. A pane of glass should be 

f laced on the pot till germination takes place. 

f the soil is watered before sowing, and the pan 
is stood in a close place, little or no water will 
be needed until the plants appear. If confi¬ 
dence can be placed in the quality of the seed, 
sow very thinly, so as to avoid overcrowding 
until the plants are large enough to be safely 
handled, when no time should be lost in prick¬ 
ing them out into pans nearly an inoh apart. 


Then, by transferring them to small pots, and 
shifting on as required, they will by the end of 
July come into 5-inch pots, which they ought to 
fill with roots by autumn. If there is any doubt 
as to their ability to do this, be content to get 
them well established in those of a size smaller, 
for good specimens carrying a score of blooms 
can be grown in 4^-inch pots, and for many 
purposes these are the handiest, especially 
where plants of moderate size are required 
for room decoration. The soil required for 
seedling Gloxinias should, in their earlier 
stages of growth, be much finer than that 
employed for potting the tubers. It should 
consist mainly of peat, with a rather liberal ad¬ 
mixture of leaf-soil and quite one-fifth of silver 
sand. Hard potting should never be practised 
with Gloxinias ; a smart tap or two on the 
bench will settle the soil sufficiently without 
pressing it in with the fingers—in fact, as 
regards both potting and watering, Gloxinias re¬ 
quire a light hand. As before mentioned, they 
ought never, when in growth, to become quite 
dry, but they will be sure to suffer if heavily 
watered. One of the best Gloxinia growers I 
ever knew said, that “ little and often"’ was his 
rule, and I think, too, that the amount of 
liquid nourishment that they require does them 
more good when administered in smaller doses 
than are customary in the case of the generality 
of flowering plants grown in pots. For winter¬ 
blooming a light position is needed, where a 
constant temperature of about 60 degs. is 
maintained, if the plants have been well 
grown, they will continue to throw up blooms all 
through the winter, and they are invaluable 
where choice flowers are occasionally in re¬ 
quest at that time of year. In a cut state 
they harmonise beautifully with other flowers, 
and the delicate fronds of Maiden-hair Fern ; 
but, of course, they can only be used in rooms 
which are constantly heated. I think that 
those who have never grown Gloxinias for 
winter bloom would be much pleased with 
them. C., Surrey . 


CULTURAL NOTES FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 

Weeds. —A garden or farm overrun with 
weeds costs more in labour than one the land of 
which is made dean, and is kept in that condi¬ 
tion. Too often weediness means weakness of 
character. A “putting-off till to-morrow what 
ought to be done to-day ” feeling prevails, and 
so the weeds, being always prompt and ener¬ 
getic, get, and keep, the upper hand. The forces 
and the agents of nature are always at work ; 
the weeds grow, blossom, and scatter their 
seeds unfailingly; the insects come suddenly and 
increase rapidly, and to keep these evils in 
check there must be promptitude and energy. 
An hour’s work on a sunny day, when the weeds 
are small, is of more value in destroying weeds 
than a day’s or more when they have teen left 
to get strong and become entangled with the 
crop. It is very rare for a person who takes 
time by the forelock to be mastered by the 
weedB. It is mainly a question of using the hoe 
briskly when the sun shines. 

Watering. —Many blunders and mistakes are 
made about watering, and a good deal of un¬ 
necessary trouble is incurred. There are times 
when a good soaking of water is the salvation 
of the crop; but half the watering done in small 
gardens is of no use whatever, and may be 
worse than useless. If the weather is dry—say, 
for instance, when the Strawberries are setting, 
and through the time the fruits are swelling, 
a soaking of water or two, if necessary, 
will save the crop, and well repay for 
the labour. The same thing will occur as 
regards Celery, Cauliflowers, Scarlet Runners, 
Lettuces, and Peas ; but the watering must be 
done thoroughly. It is of no use unless the 
moisture is given in sufficient quantity to reach 
the roots, and in most instances a mulch of 
littery or short manure will enhance the value 
of the watering tenfold. In situations where 
this mulch cannot be given, the morning 
succeeding the watering (all watering should be 
done in the evening) the Dutch hoe should be 
used freely to loosen up the damp surface and 
prevent the hot sun extracting all the moisture 
from the earth in a few hours, which it will do, 
if the surface is left untouched. But the cheapest 
wav of counteracting drought is to deepen the 
■oil and use the hoe and fork freely to keep a 
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loose open surface. In the Case of fruit trees, 
such as Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apri- 
oots, Peaches, Ac., which are of considerable 
size and heavily laden with fruit, a watering 
will do much in assisting trees to carry their 
load to perfection without serious injury. 

Liquid manure.— It is impossible to over¬ 
estimate the value of a good supply of liquid 
manure. House sewage, drainings from pig-stye, 
stable, or any other source, should be treasured 
up and made the most of. In the winter, when 
it is not required for green crops, it may be 
given to the fruit trees and bushes, and the 
Asparagus beds, Ac. Among the things which 
are benefited by liquid manure are Straw¬ 
berries (up to the time the fruit begins to 
colour), Asparagus beds (at any time). Celery, 
Cauliflowers, Grape Vines on walls, Lettuces, 
Vegetable Marrows, and Cucumbers (when 
bearing freely), Raspberries (when the fruits 
are swelling), Onions (to obtain large bulbs, 
pouring it over the surfaoe of the beds 
in the evening, and stirring up the crust 
early the next morning.) In the flower 
garden, liquid manure is indispensable, if 
the very best results are to be obtained ; and 
those who have no steady regular supply can 
buy artificial manure, and dissolve it in water, 
at the rate of an ounce or so to a gallon of 
water, and apply it to the plants when they 
require it. Soot makes an excellent liquid 
manure. We can buy it fresh at 6d. a bushel, 
and a bushel goes a long way in making liquid 
manure. The best way of using soot is to put 
a small quantity, sufficient for one time, into a 
watering-pot, or some other vessel, add suffi¬ 
cient water to form a paste, and stir it about 
with a flat stick till it is thoroughly blended, 
and then add more water till it is of the right 
strength to give to the plants. Artificial manures 
will be better used in this way, as the thorough 
stirring and mixing it gets tends to increase its 
solubility and add to its effect. Roses, Phloxes, 
Pvrethrums, Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Sweet 
Williams, Pansies, and many other flowering 
plants, will, when in the midst of their growth, 
and nearing the blossoming period, be much 
benefited by liquid manure. 

Syringing mixture. —Clean water is a very 
good application for washing off dust and 
insects, if it is used in time. After a hot, 
broiling, dusty day, a shower of clear rain or 
pond water, through the engine or syringe, is 
exceedingly beneficial to Roses, fruit trees, Ac. 
But there are times and seasons when a 
stronger wash than water is required, and then 
the want of a cheap insecticide that is always 
ready for the hand is much felt in small gardens. 
Soap-suds, or soft soap dissolved in soft water, 
at the rate of 3 ounces to the gallon, are an 
excellent wash for cleansing plants from insects 
and their excretae. In bad cases, a pint of 
strong Tobacco liquor should ba added to each 
gallon of soapy water. But the most useful 
wash for general purposes is made in the 
following manner: Take a peck of soot, tie it 
up in a coarse canvas bag, and sink it in a barrel 
(36 gallons) of rain water; stir it about daily 
for ten days, or longer; then drop in a lump of 
lime (2 pounds) to clarify it, and, when clear, 
add a pint or so to each potful of water for 
general syringing purposes, for such things as 
Roses, Plum, Peach, and Cherry trees, Ac. 

Setting out young piants. —There are two 
methods oommonly employed in transplanting 
young vegetables, such as Cabbages, Lettuces, 
Ac.; and two implements are employed—viz., 
the dibble and the trowel. There are one or 
two matters in connection with the use of the 
dibble that should be clearly set forth. First, 
the hole to receive the roots of the plant should 
l>e deep enough to gj.ye the plant a firm grasp 
of the soil ; second, the roots of the plant Bhould 
reach to the bottom of the hole ; and third, the 
soil should be pressed against the tap¬ 
root and stem of the plant to fix it firmly in 
the ground. Inexperienced planters very often 
hang the plants up in the hole—i. «., the roots 
do not touch the bottom, and very likely a 
cavity is left under the plant. Such plants are 
a long time getting established, and, possibly, 
a>me may die ; and 1 know that mischief is done 
in dibble planting in this way. All young plants 
fleshly drawn from the seed-bed are best planted 
with the dibble, but, if moved a second time, the 
trowel should be used, in order to save as many 
fibres as possible. Some people have an idea 
that transplanting should be done in showery 
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weather; but in most instances I would rather 
plant when the land is dry—just before rain 
falls than just after, especially on heavy land, 
which is apt to become very pasty when wet, 
and, if trampled much in that condition, will 
bake and become hard and unhealthy. If it 
is necessary to plant in wet weather, I always 
use a board to stand on, to avoid treading the 
ground into a morass. In planting with a trowel 
the hole should be made large enough to receive 
the roots of the plant comfortably. Some of the 
healthy friable surface-soil should be worked in 
round the roots, and sufficient pressure should 
be given with the hands to fix the plants firmly 
in position. If the plant is hung loosely in the 
soil, and the showery weather is succeeded by 
hot sunshine, the plant may die from exhaustion, 
because the particles of soil are not firmly em¬ 
bedded round the roots. 

Sowing seeds. —Many good seeds fail to 
grow because they are not placed under suffi¬ 
ciently favourable circumstances. When the 
sun gleams out in February, enthusiastic ama¬ 
teurs are anxious to be doing, and though Peas, 
Beans, Radishes, and a few other things such 
as Lettuces and Carrots, may be sown in Bmall 
quantities on the early border, the time for the 
general sowing of flowers and vegetables is 
not yet. The preparation of the land is most 
important, so that a well pulverised surface may 
be made ready to receive the seeds. Those 
who scatter small seeds among hard steely clods 
deserve failure, and failure generally follows. 
It is certain that those who prepare their land 
in a proper manner, who obtain good seeds, and 
sow them at the right time, when the land is 
fit to receive them, and the season is propitious 
for their germination, do obtain plenty of 
plants. Very often, in dealing with heavy 
land in a difficult season, in sowing small 
seeds, it may be advisable to have a little 
sifted soil to cover with. This should be provided 
for at the usual autumn or winter clearing-up, 
when the accumulation of waste matters or rub¬ 
bish is converted into manure by lighting 
a fire with the cuttings and sticks, and then top¬ 
ping up with weeds, and it may be a few lumps 
of clay. Every possible care should be taken to 
obtain good seeds. I do not refer simply to 
their growing powers (inferior seeds will often 
grow well enough), but the stock or strain 
from which the seeds are saved should 
have been carefully selected. There is a great 
deal in this, and this is the reason why I re¬ 
commend the happy possessor of any good thing 
in either vegetable or flower to cling to it, and 
improve it by further selections and care. The 
depth of covering for seeds is not so vital a 
question as it appears, for good seeds in a genial 
season will come through a good depth of well- 
prepared soil. At the same time, there is a safe 
and proper limit as to the depth of covering. 
As a rule, all small flower and vegetable seeds 
will come strongly through a quarter of an inch 
of soil, or a little more, though there is no 
advantage in burying them any deeper. Large 
seeds, such as Peas and Beans, early in the 
season, may be covered 2 inches deep ; later on, 
when the sun has gained power, 3 inches will 
not be too much. All seeds may, with advan¬ 
tage, have rather more covering in June than 
would be advisable in March. 

Cutting hedges.— The hedges of the country 
are, for the most part, in a wretched condition, 
because they are trimmed on a wrong principle. 
Let anyone take note of the Thorn hedges 
bounding the railways, for instance, as he 
journeys through the country. Instead of 
having the sides trimmed up like the sides of a 
pyramid, they are cut quite straight. Such a 
fence must get naked at the bottom, and perish. 
The same fate must overtake any plant trimmed 
in like manner. If we want a hedge to thrive, 
and beoome a fence that nothing can penetrate, 
we must permit the bottom branches to spread 
out and thicken, and the sides of the hedge, 
when trimmed, should form an inclined plane— 
somewhat acute, it is true, but still far from 
the perpendicular. The best time to trim Thorn 
hedges is when the young shoots are just getting 
a little firm at the base in July. A few odd 
shoots may require trimming off later in the 
season, but not much beyond the one trimming 
will be required. Evergreen hedges, such as 
Privet and Box, will require going over twice 
—first in June, and again in August. Holly 
hedges look best when pruned with the knife 
in July, but the time to do this cannot 


always be spared. I need not say that all 
hedges should be kept free from weeds. 

Turning over gravel walks. —A gravel 
walk, well made on a good foundation of stones, 
or other porous materials, should last, with 
an annual turning, with or without a slight 
sprinkling of fresh gravel, for many yean. 
Walks will, with muon traffic, wear into holes. 
In these hollow places water will accumulate, 
and the condition of the path daily becomes 
worse. But with an annual turning or digging 
over, the bright, clean gravel is brought to the 
surface, the outline of the path is made true, 
with a properly-rounded surface to throw off 
the water, and the whole, rolled down firm, soon 
becomes dry and solid. Weeds do not grow 
in a firm, hard, dry path, as they do m a 
badly-constructed neglected one. There should 
not be less than 3 inches, nor more than 4 inches, 
of gravel on a garden path not exceeding 6 feet 
in diameter. E. Hobday. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE SELECTION OF SEED POTATOES. 
This is an important matter. To obtain real 
progress, the seeds should be taken from a 
healthy vigorous stock. In raising a crop from 
any other Kinds of seed—Radish seed, for in¬ 
stance—a certain portion every year, perhaps an 
acre, more or less, is planted with roots selected 
carefully for their superior quality and shape. 
The produce of this acre is carefully saved to 
sow again. Now, in digging Potatoes it would 
would not be a difficult matter, when the digger 
found a better root than ordinary, and tubers 
possessing better qualities than the average, to 

E lace them on one side for seed purposes. I 
ave proved, to my own satisfaction, at least, 
that if seeds are saved from inferior sorts, the 
crop will not equal the average; but will, on 
the contrary, show a marked deterioration. 
What I mean is this: in every plot of Potatoes, 
whether the plot be large or small, in field or 
garden, there will be a certain number of roots 
above the average in beauty of tuber and in 
productiveness. On the other hand, there will 
De a oertaiu number of roots very far below the 
average, both in point of numbers and also in 
size ; and it will be easily understood that, if we 
select seeds for planting from the former of 
these, the crop must be better than if we take 
them from the latter, or do as most people do, 
select them indiscriminately from the bulk. 
The crown eyes are the most prolific. For a 
number of years I carried out experiments with 
single eyes, and the centre crown eyes always 
produced the best crops. The crop, too, is more 
even if in planting whole Potatoes they are con¬ 
fined to one stem. This I have done sometimes 
by cutting out surplus eyes—at others, by thin¬ 
ning out the haulms after they came up. Weakly - 
looking stems are easily pulled up without 
disturbing the plant. This plan involves less 
labour than cutting out the eyes, and in damp 
seasons, when disease is rife, it has less effect 
upon the robust tops grown thinly, than allow¬ 
ing all the eyes to grow as they please. In 
autumn, seed Potatoes should be spread out 
thinly in a frost-proof building, from which 
light ia not altogether excluded. When Potatoes 
are kept in bulk, they will grow as they generate 
warmth, and the eyes of the Potatoes in the 
centre of the heap make long weakly shoots, 
which tend to weaken the vital principle of the 
plant. If, from unavoidable causes, seed 
Potatoes must be kept in bulk, the heap should 
be frequently disturbed. This prevents the eyes 
starting, but the best way of keeping seed 
Potatoes is to place them in shallow trays in 
single layers, crown upwards. These trays may 
be cheaply constructed, the sides being nailed 
to projecting studs at the oorners. These studs, 
projecting 3 inches or 4 inches above the top 
of the tray, will enable them to stand one 
against the other, and so economise space, a 
stream of light at the same time passing between 
them to prevent undue growth taking place. 

_ E. H. 

1 8581. — Taking 1 Mushroom spawn.-; 
If you could transfer the spawn to fresh beds at 
once, it would, no doubt, produce a full crop if 
all the conditions were suitable. But you could 
not convert it into brioks for keeping, unless 
you had a suitable place in which to dry them. 
Except where a continuous supply is required, 
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it if not profitable to make one’* own bricks. 
It requires some amount of practice to decide 
which is spawn, and which is not, in such a case 
as yours. The white, filmy threads of which 
you speak are not so likely to produce Mush¬ 
rooms as you may think, as the best spawn is 
that which has the appearance of a white mould. 
—-J. C. C. 

18639.—Vegetables for exhibition in 
August.— “ H. C.” does not say if the collec¬ 
tion is unlimited in number. The following are 
suitable: Peas, Duke of Albany; Cauliflower, 
Walcheren, or Veitch’s Autumn Giant; Tomato, 
Dedham Favourite; Celery, Carter’s Incom¬ 
parable Crimson and Sandringham White; 
Potato, International (white kidney), School¬ 
master (white round), and Vicar of Laleham 
(red round); Long-pod Beans, Goliath; Scarlet 
Runners, Carter’s Champion; Dwarf French 
Beans, Canadian Wonder ; Beet, Covent Garden 
Red ; Cabbage, Carter’s Heart well; Carrot, 
James’s Scarlet Intermediate; Leek, The Lyon ; 
Onion (spring-sown), Sandy Prize, and Magnum 
Bonum ; (autumn-sown), White Elephant, and 
Giant Rocca; Parsnips, Elcombe’s Improved 
Turnip, Harrison’s Exhibition ; Vegetable 
Marrow, Long White. The above list includes 
twenty of the best and most popular varieties 
of vegetables, and to these might be added, if 
convenient, Globe and Jerusalem Artichokes, 
Shallots, Mushrooms, Spinach, and Parsley as 
garniture. If I were asked to select a dozen 
from the above list, I should take Peas, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Scarlet Runners, Tomatoes, Vegetable 
Marrows, Celery, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, White 
Kidney and Red Round Potatoes, Magnum 
Bonum Onions, Exhibition Turnips, Scarlet 
Carrots. The collections of vegetables at local 
shows are very often badly made up. They 
should ba grouped in dishes, not mixed indis¬ 
criminately ; the latter plan gives the judges 
so much trouble, and does not bring out tne 
merits of the exhibits. Quality rather than 
mere size should be considered, though size, 
accompanied by finish, carries weight.—H. 

- “ H. C.” should have stated how many 

dishes he wishes to exhibit. He might select 
from the following, according to the number 
required : Telephone, or Duke of Albany Peas, 
Long Sword Broad Beans, Carter’s Champion 
Runner Bean, and Canadian Wonder Dwarf 
Bean, Early Munich Turnip, Early Nantes 
Carrot, Moore’s Cream Vegetable Marrow, Vioar 
of Laleham Potato, White Spanish Onion, and 
Tomatoes.—J. C. C. 


FRUIT, 

RASPBERRIES. 

While some small fruits, such as the American 
Blackberries, may fail iu the hands of many, 
Raspberries seldom or nevei fail to fruit freely, 
no matter where they are planted, or by whom 
grown. I know of instances in which they 
grow thickly in woods, and bear heavy crops 
under the shade of large trees, and in gardens 
it is difficult to make a mistake in planting 
them. We have several corners filled up with 
them where we found other crops would not 
succeed, and they both grow and fruit freely. 
They grow in light or heavy soil, in sunshine or 
shade, and, being surface-rooters, a great depth 
of soil is not required for them. From this it 
will be understood that no special preparation is 
necessary for them, unless large fruits are desired, 
and this, as a rule, is not the case, as juicy 
fruits of ordinary size are just as serviceable as 
larger ones for most purposes, especially for jam 
and vinegar making. 

Tub young plants we obtain from the sides 
of the old ones ; they are thrown up as suckers 
early in the season, and attain a height of from 
3 feet to 5 feet before the leaves drop. The 
main root of these is connected with that of the 
old plant; but there are numerous fibres be¬ 
sides, and, therefore, the main root may be cut 
without injury to the young plant. The present 
is a good time to dig up these young plants, 
which should always be taken up before the old 
plants are tied up or top-dressed. They must 
be removed whether new plantations are to be 
made or not, and they may be replanted at any 
time between this and Maroh. Old plantations, 
if liberally treated, do not become exhausted in 
a hurry. I know of several from ten to thirty 
years old ; but they die'pot sometimes,land it u 
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generally better to make a fresh row or two 
than to try to patch up old ones. The plants may 
be put in direct from the old stools ; but if plant¬ 
ing is delayed the roots must be covered up 
with soil until wanted. The soil in which they 
are planted should be quite free from weeds 
and rich on the surface, or to the depth of a foot 
or so. The whole piece should be manured and 
dug over before any attempt is made to plant. 

The style of planting must then be aecided 
upon. We prefer them in rows about 5 feet 
apart, and 1 foot from plant to plant; posts, 

4 feet or 5 feet high, are put in 8 feet apart 
along the rows, two rails are nailed to these, 
and the canes tied to them. This is a neat way 
of growing Raspberries, and convenient for 
gathering the fruit. Iron stakes are used in 
some of our rows, and they will take the place 
of the rails, making a permanent support. 
Others are planted from 3 feet to 4 feet apart 
each way. These are allowed to form bushy 
plants, and are supported by a single stake. 
Some may prefer this way of treating them, and it 
certainly is a very good one. Another 
way is to grow them in a semi-wild state, 
and plant the canes rather closely in widths 
of 3 feet, with a space between each lot 
of 3 feet. No stakes or supports are used in 
this oase ; the growths are allowed to grow at 
will, and a large quantity of snudl fruit 
may be secured. Strong canes planted now 
should not be cut down, as they will bear a good 
deal of fruit next year. Weak ones may, how¬ 
ever, be shortened to a foot from the ground. 
They will all throw up suckers next season, 
and it is when these are of a fruiting size that a 
full crop will be gathered. For a year or two 
after planting, new plantations will not require 
any attention at the roots, but old ones should 
have a winter surface-dressing annually of rich 
manure. It is this that makes old Raspberries 
so fertile year after year. 

Mulching should now receive attention; 
see that the manure is good and juicy, and ex¬ 
tends over the roots. Before doing this, how¬ 
ever, all superfluous rods should be dug up 
from the sides. If required, use them as just 
suggested ; if not, throw them away, but in all 
cases allow the strongest ones to remain as 
fruiting canes. Where they are on rails, they 
should be tied in from 4 inches to 5 inches 
apart. Where supported by stakes, about half- 
a-dozen canes may be tied together around the 
stake. Where growing in semi-wildness, out 
out the short, weak rods, and allow all the 
strong ones to remain. Old canes will be dry 
and lifeless ; their work is done, and they are 
of no further use. Therefore, out them all out 
by the surface of the ground, and take them 
away. As a rule, 5 feet is not too high for 
strong young rods, and the tope may be cut off 
them at this height, or a little higher. I have 
not as yet seen the cultivation of Raspberries 
advocated on waste land, but they are better 
suited for this than almost any kind of fruit, 
and those who possess many superfluous young 
plants might profitably plant them in waste 
corners. _• J. M. 

Out-of-door Grapes.—We have received 
from a correspondent in South Hants specimens 
of Black Prince Grapes, grown by him on an 
open wall, having a southern aspect. We are 
told that these have received no more than the 
ordinary attention of having the berries thinned 
on the bunches, and these latter protected from 
birds, wasps, and flies, by muslin, or cheese¬ 
cloth bags ; and that the Vine does not grow in 
any specially-made border, but occupies a space 
between other fruit trees, the roots being, like 
theirs, in the ordinary garden soil. The berries 
travelled very badly indeed, and were much 
crushed; but they were well-coloured, the 
bunches were large, and the flavour, as far as 
could be judged, was good. 

Fruit for the family.— The man who takes pains 
and performs the necessary labour to keep on hand, and 
accessible at ail times, a pood supply of the most delicious 
fruit of his own raising, so that his ohildren and others 
may eat it regularly as daily food, will thus contribute 
largely to keep them in good health, and will Bave a good 
deal of money that would otherwiee be requited for meat 
and groceries. 

Fruit rooms.— Cultivators who raise fine kinds of 
fruit should bear in mind that the cellar or fruit room 
should be kept perfectly clean and with pure air, if the 
flavour of the fruit ie to be kept from taint. The apart¬ 
ment should be entirely separate from the place where 
Cabbages, Turnips, Onions, and other vegetables are kept; 
and these separate from oils, pork, and oodflsh; and all thess 
again away from the place for keeping milk and butter. 


Rabbits and young fruit trees.— 
Rabbits and sheep often kill young trees by 
eating the bark off their stems. The protectors, 
if not constantly watched, are rubbed off by the 
animals rubbing against them, or displaced in 
some other way. There are many ways of 
affording protection to newly-planted trees, but 
the best with which I am acquainted is as 
follows : Select a number of stout 4-foot laths, 
and two pieces of flexible galvanised wire. Take 
up a lath and, 6 inches from the bottom, pass 
round it one pieoe of wire, bringing it round 
and giving it a twist once or twice. Another 
pieoe of wire is passed round the upper end of 
the lath in the same manner. Commence with 
the centre of the wires, so that the two ends 
may be of equal length for working round other 
laths, which should be joined on to the first one 
until a collar of laths has been formed, loose 
and flexible, and of sufficient size to fit the stem 
of the tree loosely, leaving plenty of room for 
the tree to grow. These collars look neat. 
They do not take long to make, and they are 
lasting, and not liable to become loose or dis¬ 
placed. For large park trees, where cattle or 
deer exist, stout roofing laths should be used ; 
they may be 7 feet to 8 feet long, and the wires 
used should be of proportionately greater thick¬ 
ness and strength.—E. H. 

- Some suggest laying a piece of wire flat 

on the ground in erecting wire fences against 
rabbits. This is a good plan, but it is better to 
bend a piece of the upright sheet of wire out 
than to put down a separate piece, as holes are 
apt to be made at the junction. Such a fence 
is better than a stone wall. Rabbits are some¬ 
times very troublesome in orchards during 
severe winters, gnawing the bark off the stems 
of the trees ana killing them. In such cases, 
when the trees are not over numerous, wrapping 
the stems round with paper, just a little higher 
than the rabbits can reach by standing on tneir 
hind legs, will be found an excellent and per¬ 
fectly effectual preventive. The paper should 
bs tied on pretty securely, otherwise the winds 
and rains will tear it off.—D. 

18587. — Removing fruit trees.—The 
process of transplanting fruit trees is easy 
enough, and has been many times explained in 
Gardening. They must be carefully removed 
from the ground where they are growing, and 
be planted in good deep soil. Dig a hole large 
enough to contain the whole of the roots spread 
out; break the soil up well when replacing it 
around the roots, and it may be necessary to 
work some of it in amongst the larger roots close 
to the stems with the fingers. The removal of 
the trees, if they are large, must be done by 
digging a deep trench, in circular form, round 
the trees. Work under the ball of roots a little 
with a fork, and the tree can be pulled over, 
with the whole mass of roots attached.— 
J. D. E. 

18590. —Pruning Apple and Pear 
trees. —The first pruning which your trees had 
was, no doubt, right enough, bub the second 
was excessive. Instead of cutting all the 
shoots back to a spur, half of the wood ought to 
have been cut clean away and the other left the 
whole length, and any fresh shoots sent out, 
either from the stem or branches, should have 
been spurred back last midsummer. This would 
have been the means of strengthening the whole 
tree generally. Either now, or next January, 
prune on the lines I have indicated. Your 
question would have been more intelligible had 
you stated the form of the trees, whether pyra¬ 
mids or standards. As it now stands, I am dis¬ 
posed to think that the roots should also be 
pruned; this would check the growth.— 
J. C. C. 

-Thin out ths young shoots. It may be neoessary 

to remove three-fourths of them, and, instead of cutting 
back those that remain to three joints or eyes, merely cut 
an inch or two from the point of each. Fruit-buds will 
certainly form on the young wood when managed in that 
way ; but this they will not do when the young shoots are 
cut closely back.— J. D. E. 

18637.—Pruning Apricots and Plums. 
—If your trees were properly pruned during the 
summer, there will be but lifctle to do to them 
now. On the other hand, if they have been 
neglected, there will be a good deal to do. Your 
first consideration must De to fill up any un¬ 
covered space, and this must be done with the 
strongest of the young wood. When this is 
done, any that is left must be out back to a 
spur. In the case of young trees that have 
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room to extend, the leading shoots most be 
shortened back, leaving from 12 inches to 
15 inches on each, and care must be taken that 
the leaders are not overcrowded. They should 
be 9 inches apart; any other shoots must be 
cut back to a spur. Li my own practice, in 
dealing with Apricots and Plums, I have for 
some time given up severe pruning, and I find 
that I get better crops by following what 1 may 
call a free-and-easy system—that is to say, I 
no longer aim at getting handsome trees. In* 
stead of cutting back to a spur all the weak 
growth that stands out from the wall, I allow 
it to remain, shortening back only the longest, 
and, in the case of Apricots, I tie in some of the 
young shoots. This plan, I find, enables the 
shoota to shelter each other. During the sum¬ 
mer, such growth as is not wanted should be 
cut out, care being taken first to fill up any 
vacant space, and then it will be found that very 
little pruning is required during winter. —J. C. C. 

18572. — Propagating 1 Vines.— The best 
way is to cut out single eyes from well-ripened 
wood. Insert each eye, with the bud upper¬ 
most, in the centre of a 60 sized pot. Plunge 
the pots in a gentle bottom-heat. This should 
be done in January or February ; and the young 
Vines will grow into strong planting oanes the 
first year, with good management. Grape-vines 
are easily raised from seeds, but are not likely 
to be true to the variety when propagated in 
that way. They will bear good fruit the third 
season.—J. D. £, 


OLD FRUIT TREES. 

Wk cannot make old trees young, but liberal 
top-dressing now will infuse new vigour into 
anything which is sound at heart. It is gene¬ 
rally admitted that in the case of young trees 
a good crop of fruit does more to bring them 
into general bearing than root-pruning, or any 
other expedient which cultivators are sometimes 
compelled to adopt to bring the refractory trees 
to s> condition of usefulness. There are, un¬ 
fortunately, too many old fruit trees in the 
country. I took a run through a famous fruit¬ 
growing district last summer, but even there I 
found signs of clinging too much to the past. 
Old trees in many orchards were long past their 
best, and but few young trees were coming on 
Of course, in the aggregate, there is a lot of good 
fruit grown, but 1 should like to be certain 
what proportion the good bears to the bad. 
There are too many gardens in which the trees 
are old, but it would be unwise to got rid of 
them all at once. This is work which should be 
spread over several years, the old and worthless 
being gradually removed, and young trees sub¬ 
stituted—in fact, to keep right where many 
trees are grown, a sort of stock-taking should. 
be gone through every autumn ; the very old \ 
should be condemned, and those still useful 
should be aided by rich top-dressings. In this 
way decrepitude may often be staved off for 
years. A large crop of fruit must take a good 
deal out of the trees, and should be met by a 
good coat of 

Rich manure put over the roots. Remove 
a few inches of the surface soil, distribute the 
manure, and return the soil. Though land 
under the culture of vegetables has manure 
regularly, that under fruit culture, and espe¬ 
cially about old trees, often receives none. 
Where there is a liquid manure tank, its con¬ 
tents may with advantage be emptied now over 
the roots of old fruit trees. A good way in 
which to apply it is to make holes with a crow¬ 
bar, at short distances apart, a foot or so deep, 
and pour the liquid manure into them till all the 
soil around the tree is saturated. Such a 
soaking will do an immense amount of good. 
Ia some soils it is, perhaps, unnecessary to apply 
manure to wall-trees, such as Apricots, Peaches, 
&j., and if a good supply of turfy loam can be 
had, to work into the border where the roots 
can find it, that will generally supply the needs 
of the trees. But I have very often found an 
advantage in mulching them with manure in dry 
summers. 

Planting young trees.— I suppose scarcely 
any of us really plant as many young trees as 
we ou^ht to do. If a few young trees were kept 
in training, there would be young trees in a 
beaiing state to take the place of old ones when¬ 
ever it was necessary to remove them. Very 
often the presence of old useless trees is tolerated 
rather than there shmla be. a Hack snape on 
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wall or espalier; but if a young tree were wait¬ 
ing for that particular situation, there would be 
no hesitation in doing away with the worn-out 
one. Maiden trees are cheap enough, and a few 
shillings expended annually would keep up the 
stock of trees in a large garden ; and not only 
so, but worthless or unsuitable varieties would 
be got rid of, and anything meritorious among 
new sorts could be introduced, and the garden 
could be thus kept abreast of the times. 1 sup¬ 
pose no one who really cared for forest or fruit 
trees would plant a young tree on the site from 
which an old tree had l>een removed, without 
first changing the soil, or, at least, a good part 
of it. It may not all be done when the tree is 
planted, but a hole large enough should be 
opened to give room to lay out the roots, and 
into this hole new soil should be brought. In 
the course of a few years, more oould be put 
into connection with the feeding extremities of 
the roots, if such a course were thought expedi¬ 
ent. Fruit culture, to be successful, is more a 
question of soil and shelter than pruning or 
training, though no sensible man ignores the aid 
which may be obtained by a careful use of the 
| pruning-knife, and so long as there are walls to 
be furnished or espaliers to be covered with 
fruit trees, the question as to which is the best 
system of training is worth some consideration. 
Before selecting young trees, the Btock should 
be carefully examined to see that it is strong 
and healthy. In rearing young trees, no matter 
how much care and skill may be brought to bear, 
a certain proportion will be weakly, and never 
attain to old age. This appears to be common 
in all races of living things which have been 
evolved from something inferior, and this tend¬ 
ency to (1 hark back ” can only be guarded against 
by rigid selection when young, and oareful 
culture afterwards. H. 




HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERIES. 

18772. —Green Limes. —Will someone kindly tell me 
how to preserve green Limes ? -P. B. 

18773.— Puffed paste.—Will any reader kindly inform 
me how to make puffod piste—that used for cheese-oakes 
or Eocles-cakes, or anything in the shape of puffed confec¬ 
tionery ?—Nksio. 

18774—Fruit preserved in salicylic acid—in 

Gakdemxo for June 26, 1888, a recipe for preserving fruit 
ia salicylic acid ia given. We have tried it and consider 
it any thing but satisfactory ; the fruit remains hard, even 
after cooking a longer time than the fresh fruit requires, 
and the flavour has all gone into the juice. There is also 
an umvholeGomenc8.-i about the fruit; the acidity is not 
ihat of the Gooseberries, but of the salicylic. We should 
be glad to know if anyone else has had the same experi¬ 
ence. or can account for the hardness of the fruit— 
Q. A. F. 

REPLIES. 

18634. —Pumpkin pie.—A Pumpkin may 
be cooked in several ways. It should be pared, 
and cut in pieces, removing the soft, spongy 
part where the seeds are. Firstly, it may be 
cooked as a vegetable ; secondly, when cat in 
small pieces and mixed with twice its weight of 
Apples, it may be made into a pie ; thirdly, it 
may be made into jam. It must first be boiled 
in water tilt quite soft, and then mixed with a 
nearly equal weight of sugar, aud boiled in a 
preserving-kettle, like any other jam, flavouring 
it with essence of Lemon when nearly done. 
This jam is generally used for filling little open 
tarts, which we call “ Pumpkin cheese-cakes. ’— 
W. H. B. 

18635.— Best ways of cooking 1 Pota¬ 
toes. —I am sorry for “ Sigmahe most be 
most awfully particular, or his cook is inoom- 
petent. I happened to read “ Sigma's ” letter 
just before dinner to-day, so I thought I would 
put his query to my wife. I always have mv 
Potatoes cooKed with their jackets on ; but all 
the other members of the family prefer them 
peeled. When Potatoes are at all good we 
never have any soddened ones. I asked my wife 
to-day at dinner, when we had the veritable 
“ball of flour,” whether she had them boiled 
or steamed. She said —“ Always steamed. 
Yours, with the jackets on, take half an hoar ; 
those peeled take twenty minutes.” She added 
— “These Potatoes cost lOd. a score.” If 
“ Sigma ” will drop a line, addressed to “P., 263, 
High-street, Exeter,” I will send him a few of 
our Potatoes and give him the address where to 
procure the same.— Rustic. 

- In cooking and steaming Potatoes, it is 

necessary to have the water boiling when the 
steamer is fitted on to the pan, or the Potatoee 


will get soddened ; also to take them up as soon 
as cooked, or, again they will get soddened. If 
they are then held over a clear fire sufficiently 
removed not to barn, and shaken to provent 
them sticking to the pan, for a few minutes, and 
sent quickly to table, I think yon will find 
that they are mealy ; at least, that is my 
experience.— Y orkshtrewoman. 

-If “ Sigma ’* will put the Potatoes In cold water, 

with sufficient salt, and let them gently simmer (not belt) 
until just before oooked, then strain off the water, let the 
Potatoes steam for ten minutes, well shake, aod serve 
them at once, the Potatoes will be thoroughly mealy.—H O. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

18776 —Treatment of canaries —Can any reader 
kindly give me advioe as to the treatment of my canaries? 
I have two cocks and a hen, one of the cocks being this 
veer’s breed. My old bird used to sing beautifully, hut 
has not sung for months, and the young bird is equally 
silent. I feed them on Canary seed J, Rape J. and a 
sprinkling of Hemp. 1 have lately found a little rtd 
insect In their cage. How am I to get rid of it? Do I ha 
birds breed the insect? They have clean baths every day. 
If I put them in another cage, will they be free from it? V 
shall be grateful for help.—C axillb dh Poioxst, High- 
gate, JV. 

18776.—Sickly canary.—“E. w.” would be glad to 
know what is the cause of canary making a piping sound 
when it breathes ; sometimes it is so loud as to be very 
unpleasant. Wbat is the best remedy ? The bird has been 
ill for some months, and various remedies have been 
tried, but without success. It is usually kept in a room 
where there is a fire every day, but sometimes is kept for 
a few hours in a conservatory. The room faces nearly due 
east, and sometimes, when the wind Is in that direction, the 
room is rather cold. “ E. W.” will feel much obliged If 
someone will tell her what to do. 

REPLIES. 

18636.— Grey parrots. —“ Parrot ” is feed¬ 
ing his birds properly with Indian Com and 
Hemp-seed ; but I am afraid that if he buys 
freshly-imported birds, it will be a long time 
before he gets one to live, as about ninety-nine 
out of every hundred die, before they have been 
in England eight or nine weeks, from a fever 
for which there is no cure, with the exception 
of warmth. The room where the birds are 
mast be kept at a temperature of 80 degs. or 
90 degs. day and night. Water must not be 
left in the cage, but they must have a drink of 
it, lukewarm, once or twioe a day. The late 
A. H. Jamrack, a very great expert, gives the 
following reasons for the great mortality : First, 
Because they are crowded and kept in an in¬ 
sanitary state by the natives who bring them to 
the coast, by which time they have contracted 
the germs of fever, which develop after a period 
of incubation, varying from three to eight or 
nine weeks; one that does not die at the 
end of this period may be looked upon as 
saved. Seoondly, they are hurried over in 
steamers to Liverpool, in boxes containing one 
hundred, where about forty only ought to be 
carried, and they are kept in darkness, wallow¬ 
ing in their dirt, and given stale, fermented 
food, consulting of soaked corn and Bailors’ 
biscuit, and, on arriving, are exposed to sudden 
and severe changes of temperature, which treat¬ 
ment often produces, also, inflammation of the 
longs. The best way to obtain one likely to 
live, he says, is to buy one that you know to 
have been in England for, at the very least, six 
months. —Handsworth. 

- I have had three of these birds : The 

first lived to be over twenty years of age; the 
seoond died in a few months, and the present 
one we have had over four years. We give it 
almost everything—raw Potatoes, cheese, bread, 
bones to pick, and meat. We rather suspeet 
that putting sawdust in the cage finished the 
first and second. We now put sand in as 
formerly, and the bird seems all right. —Henry 
Strickland. 

18609 - Hen canary ailing.—A pinch of vood 
cayenne pepper, mixed with bread and milk, is useful for 
asthma, from which " B. B’s” bird ia probably suffering. 
It is not likely that a cold room has caused the illness ; 
probably it is due to a draught, but a room without a ftre 
at this season is, in my opinion, too cold for canaries.— 
M. M. Tats. _ 

1S643.— Waterproof coatingf.—Simmer 
for two hours one gallon of pure Linseed-oil, to 
allow moisture to escape; then add—previously 
powdered and dried—2^ ounces scale litharge, 

1J ounces of red-lead, 1£ ounoes of fuller’s earth. 
Stir gradually, and gently boil for two or three 
hours. Remove and let it stand 24 hours ; then 
pour off the clear fluid, and in it dissolve by 
heat 4 ounces india-rubber. Put this on with a 
paint-brush, and hang the coat up to dry for 
five or six days.—A non j ff c i 
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TREATMENT OP HARDY FERNS 
DURING THE WINTER. 

A very popular error, one which is fraught 
with the greatest danger for the future of these 
planks, and which is, besides, productive of ex¬ 
ceedingly bad results at present, consists in 
giving them annually a thorough rest. We 
know many people inclined to treat them very 
much in the same way as they would bulbs of 
Lilium or Amaryllis, or tubers of Begonias and 
Caladiums, allowing them during their growing 
season a most liberal amount of water, of which 
they are, however, entirely deprived during the 
winter. And these same Fern-growers com¬ 
plain that every successive year their Ferns 
get smaller, and start in a gradually weaker 
condition. “Yet,” ®»y they, “I have given 
them such a thorough and good long rest!” 
and, of oourse, they are surprised at the result, 
which invariably is that, in the following spring, 
these poor, shrivelled-up plants either alto¬ 
gether forget to start, or, at the most, do so 
with a very bad grace, and present a languid 
and sickly appearance. Can anyone wonder at 
it ? Such treatment is totally at variance with 
the laws of Nature, and, depend upon it, even if 
these can be improved upon, they, at any rate, 
always prove a safe guide. Very little observa¬ 
tion would speedily show these people that their 
treatment is radically wrong, and that the bad 
results mentioned in conneotion with their 
plants are attributable to that, and to that 
alone. From the teachings of Nature it will be 
seen that during the winter months, or the 
resting-time—as is usually called the period 
during whioh no new fronds are prod uoed, but 
which, however, does not much affect the 
activity of the roots—our native Ferns get a 
much greater supply of water than they do 
during even the roost aotive period of their vege¬ 
tation. For it will readily be admitted, not only 
that, as a rule—and a very general one, too—the 
rainfall is greater in the winter than in the 
snmmer, but that, as the trees are then deprived 
of their foliage, the Ferns growing naturally 
underneath them, such as Polypodium 
Dryopteris (Oak Fern), P. Phegopteris (Beech 
Fern), the various Cystopteris, besides a quan¬ 
tity of stronger-growing kinds, get the full 
benefit of the rain, which, during the summer, 
seldom reaches them iu any quantity. The 
same thing happens equally to Ferns growing 
naturally under the hedges, and by the road- 
aide, such as the Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum— 
whioh, for some reason or other, people here 
will persist upon calling the Frenen Fern, 
when it is found most plentifully in a wild 
state, and under tbe names of Black Spleen- 
wort, and Black Maiden Hair, in Cornwall, 
Devon, Somerset, Hampshire, and many 
other parts of the United Kingdom—to the 
pretty Aspleniums, fontanum, viride, and 
lanoeolatum, the extremely useful Blechnum 
Spicant, Polystichum Lonchitis (Holly Fern), 
the strong-growing Laatrea dilatata, and the 
stronger still Pteris aquiline, or common 
Bracken, all of whioh rejoice in a great abun¬ 
dance of water at the roots through the winter 
months. As for those kinds whioh grow in 
naturally damp or constantly moist situations, 
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such as Athyrium Filix-fcemina (Lady Fern), 
Laatrea Filix-mas (Male Fern), L. oreopteris, 
L. oemula, L. thely pteris, Osmonda regal is 
(Royal Fern), Soolopendrium vulgar® (Hart’s- 
Tcngue)—why, they frequently remain com 
pletely under water for two or three months at 
a stretch, and that at a time when they are 
resting. Even those small-growing little gems 
which one finds generally adorning the sides i f 
old walls, in the crevices of which they delight 
to grow—the lovely little Aspleniums, tricno- 
manes and ruta-muraria, the equally pretty 
Ceterach officinarum, Ac., are all exposed to a 
great deal more moisture during the winter than 
during the summer months. From what pre¬ 
cedes, it will appear that it really is quite 
necessary that during the winter perfectly 
hardy Ferns should Ira kept constantly moist 
at the roots, and by that means alone can 
their continual well-doing be ensured. Hardy 
Ferns may be divided into two sections, one 
comprising all the deoiduous kinds, and the 
other composed of all kinds which, with a little 
care bestowed upon them, will keep their old 
foliage until the new makes its appearance, 
and should be treated accordingly. The first 
section, that which comprises all the kinds 
whose foliage dies down every year, is composed 
of Athyrium Filix-foemina, and its number¬ 
less beautiful varieties, Cystopteris, Lastrea 
Filix-mas, and its numerous variations, 
L. Oreopteris, and L. Thelypteris, Poly¬ 
podium Dryopteris, P. Phegopteris and P. cal 
careum, and Osmund&s. Wherever there are 
means of keening these outside altogether it is a 
good plan to nave them covered over with a thin 
layer of Cocoa-nut fibre, or, better still, with 
old leaves, which are their natural covering. In 
that case they will require no further attention, 
as the winter rains and that protection will be 
sufficient to keep them in peifect order until 
they start into growth again. If they must be 
kept under glass they may be put under the 
stages in a cool house, or in a cold frame; but, in 
any case, see that their roots are kept oonstantly 
moist. The plants belonging to the second 
section, which embraces all the Polystichums 
and Scolopendriums, with their numerous and 
highly ornamental forms, as well as the Asplen¬ 
ium Adiantum-nigrum, Blechnum Spicant, &o., 
are better, and more easily managed, if kept in 
a cool house or frame, where care must also be 
taken to prevent their roots getting dry at any 
time. _ S. 

Sparrows. — In Gardening, p. 487, you 
quote the opinion of “ W. H.” on the subject 
of sparrows. Without entering into the con¬ 
troversy, may I direct the attention of “ W. H.” 
to a little work, published this year by the 
Reverend F. O. Morris, B.A., called, “ The 
Sparrow Shooter ?” The subject is fully treated, 
and muoh curious and useful evidence given. Mv 
own experience of many years is quite in accord¬ 
ance with the Morris verdict and that of many 
others—that the sparrow does much more good 
than harm, and demands our careful protec¬ 
tion.—K. K., Taddyforde, Devon, /, We 
would also direct the attention of readers to a 
booh by Col. C. Russell, published last year by 
Wesley and Son, 28, Essex -street. Strand, in which 
the other side of the question is very dearly put . 
An extract cf this booh will be found in Garden¬ 
ing, August 29 th, 1885.— Ed. 


CULTURAL NOTES FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 

Trees and shrubs.— Wherever there is any 
room for ornamental gardening, a place ahoula 
be found for one or two trees or shrubs. Not 
only do they add dignity to the dwelling, but 
they make it look snug and cosy, especially in 
winter. The trees and shrubs should be of 
suitable species for the size of the place, and 
suoh kinds as are likely to flourish in each 
particular neighbourhood ; and no matter how 
small the garden may be, nor w here it is situated, 
suitable trees and shrubs can be found. A 
weeping Birch, springing out of a low base of 
evergreens, always attracts attention. A mixed 
group of Hollies is always fresh and neat. A 
low mound, planted with prostrate Junipers ard 
Yuccas, has a striking effect. A group of mixed 
Euonymus, including the evergreen and the 
deciduous fruit-bearing species, forms a distinct 
feature. The former should be used as a base, 
with an edging of the silver-leaved species, E. 
radicans variegata. A group of Willows always 
looks graoeful; and a collection of the different 
varieties of Lawson Cypress would have a 
special interest as showing the development of 
a species under cultivation. The Laburnum, 
draped with Virginian Creeper, forms a pretty 
combination. A rosy-cheeked Apple, a double- 
blossomed Cherry, and Paul’s double-scarlet 
Thorn, may be treated in the same way, varying 
the drapery occasionally by using Honeysuckles 
and various kinds of Clematis, to take off the 
stiffness of naked stems and trunks. For single 
specimens the Cedar of Lebanon, where there is 
room, and Pioea Pinsapo, as evergreen trees, 
are unsurpassed. The Hemlock Spruce, in a 
damp situation, makes a very handsome littlo 
tree. Thujopsis borealis and T. dolabrata are 
among the handsomest of the Cypress family. 
Cupressus macrocarpa and the upright Cypress, 
Cupressus sempervirens, are very distinct in 
character. Among deciduous trees of moderate 
size, there are the scarlet Horse-Chestnut, the 
Maiden-hair Tree, the Snowy Mespilua, and 
the Catalpa. The Tulip-tree, where there is 
space, makes a noble ornament, as does also 
tne Plane. Weeping trees may be had in the 
Willow, the Lime, the Ash, Beeoh, Larch, Elm, 
and Sophora japonica pendula. The following 
make handsome plants for a small front garden 
—or, rather, the list may be taken as suggest¬ 
ive, and selections may be made. Maplce 
(Japanese), Ivies (various—there is not a more 
useful family than this for adorning the small 
gardens in town or country, and of late years the 
number of varieties has increased immensely). 
Barberries (both evergreen and deciduous). 
Mountain Ash, Liqnidambar, Cydonias (vari¬ 
ous), Thoms, Flowering Almonds and Peaches, 
Rosemary and Lavender, Brooms (white and 
golden), Sumachs (there is no more graoeful 
plant for a small lawn than the Venetian Su¬ 
mach—Rhus Cotinus), Daphne Mezereum, 
Hydrangeas, Hypericums, Robinia inarmie 
(standard), Lilacs (various—the white Lilacs in 
spring, growing out of low, evergreen shrubs, 
are very effective), Spiraeas (various), variegated 
Elders, Guelder Roses, Laurustinus, Tamarfx, 
Ribes (various), Rhododendrons, Azalea*, 
Pemettyas, Anaromedaa, Ac. The four last- 
named plants are what are termed American 
shrubs, and will require better soil than many 
Original from 
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of the things in this list. Among the smaller 
Conifers are the Yew, the Juniper, Arbor* 
vit®, especially the Siberian and Thuja Verv«- 
neana, Biota orient&lis semper-anrescens, Ac. 
What I want to see is more variety. The 
materials used need not, as a matter of 
course, be expensive. Cuttings of the com¬ 
mon Honeysuckle and Ivy may be obtained 
from the woods or hedges, and so, also, 
may cuttings of the common Willow. How 
much, too, may be done with such simple 
things as Lavender, Rosemary, or a cluster of 
Tamarix, and an Apple-tree or Thorn. The 
little Daphne Mezereum, growing out of the 
tiniest patch under the window of the meanest 
dwelling, improves the spot, and, when in 
blossom or fruit, compels passers-by to notice it. 

The arrangement of the front garden 
affords abundant scope for individual taste. The 
treatment of each particular plot may vary 
according to the tastes and desires of the pro¬ 
prietor. At present we are all travelling too much 
in one groove, and gardening, both as a science 
and as an agreeable pursuit, suffers in conse¬ 
quence. It is as easy to create little gardens 
to suit different orders of mind, as it is to do 
things in a haphazard kind of way, without 
any reflection at all. A little spot, screened 
from the dusty road by foliage, is in a condition 
to receive any impression which the ruling mind 
may wish to stamp upon it. A few shrubs of 
elegant habit, permitted to grow naturally, 
with just attention enough to maintain balance 
and symmetry to form the frame of the picture, 
with a few clusters of such things as Roses, 
Fuohsias, Lilies, Daffodils, Snowdrops, Ac., 
round the margin, without any formal bed or 
border, would have a good and distinct effect. 
The open space in the centre might be laid with 
turf, or be planted with some substitute. A 
Grass plot under the windows always looks 
well, and is suggestive of repose; and the 
labour of mowing need not deter anyone from 
having it, as half-an-hour’s work, once a-week 
through the summer, will keep it in good order. 
It will not cost much to lay down 


A small lawn with Grass seeds. The land 
should be well-prepared by digging and culti¬ 
vating, and be made perfectly level before the 
seeds are sown. The best seasons for sowing 
Grass seeds are in September or at the end of 
March, or beginning of April. The seeds 
should be sown thickly, be lightly raked 
in, and have a light roller parsed over 
to press them into the soil. To obtain a good 
tun quicklv, scatter the seeds very thiokly, 
using a peck of good mixed lawn Grass seeds 
on about 6 rods or perches of land. When 
the Grasses have grown 5 inches or G inches, 
pass a sharp scythe over them, and repeat the 
operation about a fortnight or three weeks later. 
Afterwards, the mowing-machine, with the 
outter set rather high, so as not to grind against 
the roots of the plants, may be used. There are 
substitutes for Grass, which, where the trouble 
of mowing is disliked, may be used with advan¬ 
tage. The small-leaved Ivy, commonly found 
in the woods, will soon make a close green 
groundwork, always cheerful to look at, and, if 
colour is wanted at any season, drop in bulbs 
and other plants that will flower at that par¬ 
ticular season. The Ivy will cost very little to 
plant and keep. The silver-leaved Euonymus 
radicans variegata will make a very chaste 
groundwork for a small plot in front of a cottage 
residence. It will cost rather more than Ivy, 
but it will have an air of greater refinement, and 
be less sombre-looking. It may be used in con¬ 
junction with the Ivy, in the form of a broad 
verge round the plot. This is only one phase 
of decorating a small front garden, and there are 
many others; and even the sort of garden that I 
have described admits of much variety of treat¬ 
ment. Both the Ivy and the Euonymus should 
be pegged down close to the ground at the begin¬ 
ning, so as to obtain a very olose, low growth. 
There are many low 

Flowering plants, that may be planted in 
large patches, that will look as well under the 
windows as Grass, only, of course, they will not 
bear walking on so well as turf does. The com¬ 
mon white Pink is delightf nl at all seasons, when 
permitted to spread out into a broad, dense 
mass. Antennaria dioioa, Lamium maculatum 
Spotted dead Nettle), Lysimachia Nummularia 
(Creeping Jenny), Dwarf Phloxes (such as pro- 
[btfmbetis, Ad.), Satrtfcfiifo alpftm, KcWfcroil* 



(Saxifraga), Stonecrops and Houseleeks in 
variety, Sibthorpia europtea, Dwarf Thymes, 
hardy dwarf Heaths, Veronioa alpina, Ac. It 
would not be difficult to select plants from the 
above list, and other plants that would make 
the bit of open garden under the windows very 
pretty without requiring much labour for some 
years. I grant, of course, that this kind of 
garden would not suit all. I was thinking of 
the busy man, who cannot give much time to 
it, when I sketched it. Others may lay their 
front gardens down in regular beds, and plant 
them with Carnations, Pansies, Dahlias, 
Phloxes, Roses, and bedding plants, in the 
orthodox way. What I plead for is variety, 
and that every person having a garden should 
carry out his own ideas. No one who has not 
tried the experiment can tell how much plea¬ 
sure is to be obtained from a small group of Tea 
Roses on their own roots, planted in a well-pre¬ 
pared bed in a sheltered spot. All through the 
summer and autumn there are newly-opening 
buds every morning. Sheltered in winter with 
dry Moss or dry Fern, they will take no harm. 
During the sharpest weather a few Evergreen 
branches may, in addition to the mulching of 
dry Moss, be placed among them to shelter the 
tops. A bed of Clove Carnations would meet 
the views of many better than Pelargoniums and 
Calceolarias. I have no desire to say a word 
against those plants. They are bright and 
showy, and are popular. A bold mass of Dahlias 
will be very attractive in late summer and 
autumn ; the single flowers for the time being 
are in the ascendant, but the day of the double 
flowers will come again. The most interesting 
small gardens that I know, are those possessing 
one special feature, carefully and perseveringly 
worked out. Hardy Ferns, alpine plants, Roses, 
Chrysanthemums, Carnations and Pinks, and 
Tulips, are all suggestive names, but the fitness 
of things and the means, in their relation to ends 
and aims, must be well considered. What 
pretty features, too, might be worked out by a 
free use of climbing and creeping plants. They 
may be trained over arches and buildings, ana 
up rough poles. The Clematis, the Rose (in 
many forms), Honeysuckle, Jasmine, and the 
Ivies, freely used, will convert the meanest 
8pot into a little earthly paradise ; but I have, 
perhaps, said enough on this head. Next week 
I will refer to what may be done with a two or 
three-light frame, and then for the present these 
notes will come to a close. E. Hobday. 


ENGLISH AND BOTANICAL NAMES 
OF PLANTS. 

There are two sides to this question. The 
writer quoted on page 449 sighs for the day 
when botanical knowledge shall be imparted to 
the people in words of English derivation. But 
the case of botany does not stand alone. Other 
sciences share in the common lot of misery. 
Can you find a handbook of chemistry, astro¬ 
nomy, medicine, or mathematics, free from this 
incubns of hard words of foreign derivation? 
And why not ? Simply because England does not 
possess a monopoly of scientific progress, and, 
therefore, has to borrow knowledge, and with 
knowledge the terras in which that knowledge 
is clothed, because there are frequently no 
equivalent English terms in which to express 
it. Take the case of the Orange-trees, brought 
forward as a sam pie. It sounds absurd, no doubt 
to speak to English readers about “ kilograms,” 
“ fane gas,” and “ hanegadasbut, as a matter 
of fact, are not those the terms in common use in 
the native countries of the Orange-tree, and if an 
Englishman wished to emigrate to one of those 
countries in order to cultivate Oranges, would 
he not be obliged to make himself acquainted 
with the technical terms in use among Orange- 
growers before he could cultivate his trees 
successfully ? So that, after all, the writer is 
not so much to blame for describing the process 
of Orange-growing in technical terms. But the 
reason for the use of Latin terms in botany and 
other sciences is that some common ground 
must be found on which scientific men of various 
nations may meet on a level. Latin is the 
accepted common ground. This cannot be 
altered, and. therefore, English people who 
wish to study soienoe in its higher forms must 
learn words of Latin derivation. There is no 
reason at all why we should not use our own 
much nrtfre poetidal nbmunbTatftfre in ordinary 


life, but for scientific purposes it is quite un¬ 
suitable. Our common terms are based ohiefly 
' on imagination—very pretty and poetical 
imaginations oftentimes, but not scientifi¬ 
cally accurate. For instance, in common par¬ 
lance we have a great deal of confusion on the 
subjeot of Roses. We have the Christmas Rose, 
the Rose of Sharon, the Rock Rose, the Prim¬ 
rose, which term ramifies off again into Evening 
Primroses, American Primroses, and so forth. 
All this is very pretty as an imagination, but as 
a matter of science it is misleading, to say the 
least of it. Whenever the botanist of the 
future, whom the correspondent sighs for, 
appears, he will have to make havoc among 
these Roses. He will also have to abolish a 
Violet or two. The Dog’s-tooth Violet will have 
to take a sudden leap into the Lily tribe, and 
the Water Violet will find itself among the 
Primroses, or whatever English name he finds 
it necessary to substitute for that erroneous 
term. Of course, I simply mention these incon¬ 
gruities to show that there is some justification, 
after all, for hard scientific terms. Every 
botanist knows that an (Enothera is not a 
Primula. Let the two orders of language live 
side by side—the scientific and the imaginative. 
Each has its place. But those who try to 
reduce the language of botany, or any other 
science, to the language of daily life will find 
themselves embarked on a difficult enterprise. 

Lincolnshire Rector. 

# * # We think there is less harm done to know¬ 
ledge by the use of duplicate English names, 
than by the use of a dead language that is not 
understood by the people. This dead language 
may be necessary in science, but its use in the 
garden is not desirable. Without knowing the 
plants, we know nothing ; knowing them, we 
are not bothered by the difference between 
the Christmas Rose and other Roses. The 
“ Evening Primrose,” too, is a pretty and legiti¬ 
mate name. Scientific people in our country 
are more over-ridden by “ dog-Latin ” than are 
those of other countries. The Frenoh are oer- 
tainly not less scientific than ourselves, and not 
less accurate in their knowledge, and yet they 
use their own tongue for flowers to a much 
greater degree than we do, as anyone who looks 
at their best flower-books or their catalogues 
can see. Latin has, in Eoglish gardens, ac¬ 
quired a use far beyond what is necessary or 
justifiable. This is our own view of the case. 
It may be called a purely garden view, but we 
will give good scholarly authority in support of 
it. Professor Earle says— 

•• Botany has this great practical advantage over all 
other ecieooes as a means ef universal culture, that the 
materials are the most generally accessible of any scientific 

material in the world.What is needed is that 

its terminology should be popularised. «... His¬ 
torically almost the first of soienoes, botany is naturally 
and educationally first in order to the enquiring mind. Its 
objects are near our homes, awakening to our minds, and 
inviting to our touoh. Botany is adapted to be the uni¬ 
versal preparatory soienoe, the science to infuse the scien¬ 
tific sense. Why should we allow a pile of heterogeneous 
names to stand as a barrier between our people and the 
fairest gate of knowledge ? These strange names are all 
but barren of interest in themselves; what interest they 
possess springs wholly out of the objects they represent. 
The objects and their mutual relations might be learnt 
quite as effectually through congenial names, If only one- 
thousandth part of the labour that has been expended on 
thoee were bestowed on theee. M 

We might also quote from Mr. Ruskin to the 
same effect. With the great English language 
spread over the world, the use of good English 
Dames is greatly to be desired. There Is much to 
be done to improve them, or create them ; but, 
imperfect as English nomenclature is, it is by far 
the best for English purposes, And it is always 
easy to add the Latin in cases where doubt 
exists.— Ed. __ 

18578. — Bulrushes. — This inquiry, no 
doubt, refers to the Reed Mace, popularly known 
as Bulrushes. The name, however, is wrong. The 
Bulrush is a proper rush ; but the Reed Mace is 
a* flag, with long, flat leaves, while those of a 
Rush are round. There is no difficulty in pre¬ 
serving the Reed Mace for winter decoration. If 
it is cut soon enough, the down will not come 
out. It should be cut by the end of September, 
and will then retain its jet-black colour; but, if 
cut much later than that, it gets browner, in 
colour. The stems should not be placed in 
water. To dry them, hang them up, as soonai 
oat, for a week, in a room in which there is no 
fire.-4. C. 0. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


ANEMONE 


FLOWERED 

MUMS. 


A short time ago, an amateur grower of Chrysan¬ 
themums sent us an Anemone-flowered variety, 
and asked “ if the peculiar centre was unusual.” 
It is possible that many other readers have not 
yet become well acquainted with thia section of 
the favourite autumn flower, and will, therefore, 
be interested in the accompanying illustration 
of a very beautiful variety—Lady 


good habit, and its flowers are of good size and 
finely formed. The colour is a kind of orange- 
CHRY3ANTHE- cr ”nson, or blending of such bright-red and 
yellow that it is sure to attract attention 
among a hundred or more of the best Japanese 
Chrysanthemums.—B. C. R. 


SEASONABLE AND CULTURAL NOTES 
ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Conversations in which I have taken part, in 
Margaret, railway carriages, on my way to and from Chry- 
The flower, which is of a snowy-whiteness, is santhemum shows during the past season, have 

hibit 


here shown of the natural size. Many of' shown me that many exhibitors of these flowers 


may 


expect to obtain such blooms, unless they are 
prepared to make the same sacrifice—that is, 
to forego the pleasure of having naturally-grown 
plants, which would be an ornament to the 
greenhouse and conservatory, and afford, at the 
same time, a plentiful supply of beautiful 
flowers to cut for the decoration of apartments. 
There are some large gardens in which plants 
can be grown for both purposes ; but, in many 
cases, it must be the one or the other. Decem¬ 
ber is the best month in which to 
Take the cuttings.— The best are those to 
be obtained at a little distance from the stem, 
and each cutting should be inserted in a thumb- 
pot, in light sandy soil. Many cuttings 
cannot be obtained in December, and the work 
of nropagation has to go on sometimes as late 
as March. I have had good, large specimen 
plants from cuttings struck in a hot-bed frame 
as late as the middle of that month. Before 
planting the cuttings in the pots, 1 take the 
precaution to dip them in soft-soapy water, to 
which has been added some flowers of sulphur; 
this mixture destroys l>oth mildew and greenfly. 
In December, the cutting pots should be placed 
in a close frame, where roots will be gradually 
formed ; and those cuttings that 
do not produce roots at the end 
of six weeks or so will require 
the aid of a hotbed, with a gentle 
bottom-heat. The repotting of 
the young plants is a matter of 
detail, and is very simple ; the 
potting material should he good 
turfy loam, to which has been 
added a third or fourth part of 
decayed stable manure, and as 
much leaf-mould, if it can be 
obtained; l one-dust, also, is 
an excellent manure. Pounded 
oyster-shells may be used to mix 
with the potting soil; and whole 
oyster-shells, inverted in Ihe 
bottom of the pots, make ex¬ 
cellent drainage. During the time the young 
slants are in the smaller pots, they should be 
ept in cold frames, as it is not desirable to turn 
them out-of-doors until the end of May. I 
remember placing a large number of newly- 
potted plants out-of-doors from the frames on 
the 8th of May, and 8 degs. of frost the same 
night gave them a serious check, from which 
read Gardening, I they cid not soon recover. Ihose who can 
and to such some refer to No. 378 (Gardening, June 5th), will 
practical remarks find more minute cultural directions, which it is 
may be useful. 1 not worth while to repeat again here. It is 
am writing on the there stated that the cuttings should be 
20th November, taken in November, and, having propagated 
with our own col- hundreds of plants for more than a 
lection of over 150 quarter of a century annually, I am 
varieties in full quite willing to admit that a large margin 
be allowed. In the north of England 


beauty. The ex¬ 
hibitor, pure and in Scotland, I did 


and simple, has 
scarcely any flow 


run to flower 
were taken 


rer prematurely 
in November. 


not find the plants 
when the cuttini 


Having attended al 


g« 

nil 


lanky six-to-ten- 
feet-long stems ; 
they have either 
been cut off for exhibition, or the flowers 
have decayed. This is unavoidable, 
owing to the early date at which the 
flower-buds are “ taken.” This is the 
term used when the side buds are re¬ 
moved from the centre bud formed on 
the stems during the month of August. 


era after the mid- the principal exhibitions during the present 
die of the month season, I would like to make some comments on 
on the ends of his the new flowers exhibited, and add to the list 


of varieties given in No. 378. 

New varieties. —We are almost overdone 
with new varieties of the Japanese type. So 
numerous are they, that something like thirty- 
six first-class certificates were awarded to them 
during the past flowering season. The societies 
which take upon themselves the responsibility 
of awarding nrst-class certificates are the Royal 
Horticultural Society, holding its meetings at 
South Kensington, the Crystal Palace Com- 


An Anemone- 


tie Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums are 
ftrikiogly lovely, and so different from the more 
ppular Japanese and incurved kinds, that they 
alould be grown by all who wish to have a good 
varied collection. As the culture of this and 
tin other classes is dealt with in another article 
in this number, it is unnecessary to touch upon 
it icre. 

Chrysanthemum The Cossack.— 

Iiis old variety, thongh seldom seen, and now 
dscarded from moat of the catalogues, is still 
on of the brightest and best of all tne number- 
lea Japanese kinds, and much more deserving 
qf ultivation than five ont of six of the latest 
“novelties.” It is easily grown, possesses a 


The removal of these side buds causes the pany, the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
-flowered Chrysanthemum, c^tre one to grow to a very large size; at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, and the 

at the utmost Kingston Chrysanthemum Society, 
i size is further all those exhibitions, and inspected 


and, as three blooms 
are allowed on one plant, the 
increased. The intended exhibitor cannot 
help himself; he must grow his plants in 
that way, or he would not have the least chance 
to secure a leading place at the exhibitions. It 
is necessary to make these remarks at the out- 
set to show that the cultivation of flowers for 
exhibition, and the growing of plants for the 


the 

I attended 
inspected most of the 
new flowers, and am quite at a loss to compre¬ 
hend the principle on which the awards were 
made in many cases. Anv new flower that 
receives the award of a first-claBS certificate 
ought to possess some meritorious distinctive 
quality that makeB it superior to those already 
in cultivation, and the committee of the National 


adornment of the greenhouse and conservatory Chrysanthemum Society should see that the 
at home, are two totally different things. The flowers they certificate are not only distinct, 
exhibitor knows this pei fectly well; his object is a but, in some respects, superior. There were 
legitimate one—that is, to grow the plants two distinct varieties certificated at Kingston 


? i . 

rom the cutting to the silver cup he pleases 
himself, and multitudes admire the wonderful 
blooms at the flower shows, and, also, are grail 


—vix., Mr. Ralph Brocklebank, a sport from 
the white variety Meg Merrilies; the flowers are 
a clear pale-yellow; and Moonlight, pure-white, 


fled. But I must repeat that they cannot, the form of the flowers reminding one of the 
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yellow Peter the Great. William Holmes, 
certificated by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
is a distinct and very handsome variety, with 
crimson flowers. Mrs. Wright, a pure white 
variety, with graceful twisted florets, promises 
well. Gloriosum, rich-yellow, is distinot and 
good. There are a number of pale-rose, or 
fitoc, varieties; but there is yet room for im¬ 
provement in this colour, and probably Mdlle. 
Paole Dutour will take a high place; it has 
large flowers of the true Japanese type. So 
mueh for the Japanese varieties. To my mind, 
the best flower of the year is Jane. It is a 
single variety, with ray florets of the purest 
white, and twisted; the diso is golden-yellow. 
Miss Cannell, also a single variety, is admirable; 
the ray florets are pnre-white, flat, and regularly 
arranged. Elsie Dordou is a distinct and very 
pretty Pompon variety, with globular flowers 
of a pale rosy-pink colour. The reflexed varie¬ 
ties are not so well represented as they ought to 
be; the reoent addition of Cullingfordi to 
this olass has added greatly to its value. The 
flowers remind one of “ Crimson Velvet,” raised 
and sent out by the late Mr. Salter about 20 
years ago. The florets of Crimson Velvet in¬ 
curve, but those of Cullingfordi reflex, and 
show their brilliant colour to the best advan¬ 
tage. Amy Furze, certificated at Kingston, 
produces medium-sized flowers of a pale pinkiah- 
buff; it is a decided acquisition to this class. 
Elsie is a very pretty cream-ooloured variety. 
The large-flowered Anemone section has received 
a good addition in Cincinnati; the centre is well 
formed, and the flowers are rose-ooloured. 
There is also much improvement in this class. 
Some of the varieties that we used to admire 
thirty years ago—such as Gluck, yellow—are not 
yet equalled by any new varieties raised during 
the last decade. A recently-introduced variety, 
named Minnie Chate, has been classed with 
Japanese Anemones; but, as it has been exhibited 
this season, it is an excellent addition to the 
large-flowered Anemone type. J. D. E. 


18657.—Plants for sunny greenhouse. 
—I do not think that “ Diosma’s ” selection of 
subjects for covering his sunny back wall—viz., 
Pelargonium, Fuchsia, and Heliotrope—can be 
much improved upon. A somewhat vigorous 
and free-flowering variety, preferably double, 
of zonal Pelargoniums would be most suitable— 
say, Mdme. Thibaut or F. V. Raspail—and a 
really good Heliotrope, suoh as Pres. Garfield or 
Miss Nightingale, would be in bloom more or 
less all the year round. A Pelargonium such 
as Triomphe de St. Mande, Duchess of Bedford, 
or the ever-blooming Mdme. Koenig, might be 
substituted for the Fuchsia, or Plumbago 
capensis would doubtless succeed admirably in 
such a position. Stephanotis is, as “ Diosma ” 
supposes, out of the question; and though 
Jasminum graciUimum couM be grown fairly 
well, the treatment required for this would not 
suit any of the other subjects mentioned.— 
B. C. R. 


187 J5.— Pelargonium culture.— “W. L.” 
may rest assured that if he can attain anv degree 
of success with Roses in his small greenhouse in 
North London, he will find no insuperable diffi¬ 
culty in the culture of Pelargoniums. Suitable 
kinds must be chosen, such as Triomphe de St. 
Mande, Kingston Beauty, Decorator, Illu¬ 
minator, John Hayes, Gold Mine, or any of the 
more robust-habited French or show varieties ; 
these are most likely to do well. The Regals, 
as a class, are too miffy to ba of much use in 
itnpractised hands, or in a smoky locality, 
though Mdme. Thibaut, Dr. Masters, and 
Ed. "Perkins might be tried. Abundance of 
light is the chief requisite. If possible, grow the 
plants throughout, until they come into bloom, 
on a shelf, about a foot from the glass. Pot 
them firmly in rioh loam, with good drainage ; 
keep them dryish in winter, and water only in 
spring and summer when they become ary; 
then give abundance of weak liquid manure. 
The temperature should range from 45 degs. to 
50 degs. in winter, with plenty of air whenever 
safe. A little Tobacco smoke will quickly 
remove green-fly.—B. C. R. 


-Pelargoniums of the regal type, or any 

of the large-flowered show or decorative varie¬ 
ties, can be grown in a greenhouse in London. 
Those of the small-flowered or fancy type are 
too tender. The leaves would begin to turn 
yellow when the young wood ripens. They 
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young wood ripens. 
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should then be cut down, and placed near the 
glass in an airy house to start them again. The 
leaves of these young growths will not beoome 
yellow if the plants get ordinary treatment. 
Consult the numbers o? Gardeninq for Decem¬ 
ber 26th and January 2nd last, for full oultural 
directions.—J. D. E. 

18651.—Bulbs forcing themselves out 
Of the soil. —If the bulbs in question were 
placed in pots, the cause of their lifting them¬ 
selves from the soil is their having been potted 
too firmly. The roots of Hyacinths and other 
Dutch bulbs, being of a coarse, or rather thick, 
description, and at the same time quite brittle 
or tender, require a very open and easily-pene¬ 
trated soil in which to grow. In potting Hya¬ 
cinths the soil should hardly be pressed at all 
with the fingers, two or three smart taps on the 
benoh being sufficient to settle it; press the 
bulb very gently into the little hollow prepared 
for it, placing a pinch of sand underneath the 
bulb; then fill up round it with a little more of 
the compost, which may be very lightly pressed 
in plaoe by the thumbs, tapping the pot on the 
benoh at the same time. But if the soil is made 
hard underneath, the roots are sure to lift the 
bulb in their efforts to penetrate it.—B. C. R. 

18704. — Propagating Maiden - hair 

Ferna. —The common variety of Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum cuneatum) is one of the easiest Ferns 
to propagate and grow. It is increased by 
sowing the ripe spores, and also by division of 
the plants. The nicest plants are those which 
can be grown in small pots—say,about 5 inches 
in diameter—but they may also be grown to a 
very large size, to fonn specimens in pots 
15 inches across. Pot this Fern in a mixture 
of turfy peat and loam. It succeeds admirably 
in a heated vinery. It is an evergreen Fern, 
and rather hardy, but will not succeed all the 
year round in an ordinary dwelling house.— 
J. D. E. 

18644 — Chrysanthemums.— “ Lover of 
Flowers” asks for information that I have no 
doubt many other readers will be glad to have— 
what to do with plants after they have done 
blooming, and the following remarks may be 
useful upon this subject: The first thing to do 
after the plants have done blooming is to let 
them get moderately dry; then out them down 
to within 6 inches of the soil, and clear away 
all decaying foliage and any loose soil that may 
be on the surface of the pots. If the cuttings 
are desired to be taken off and inserted daring 
this or the next month, the plants should be 
kept close to the glass, and plenty of air should 
be admitted to them. They will then soon 
throw up some strong cuttings, and the required 

a uantity may be taken off. The old roots 
tiould then either be thrown away, or stood in 
a sheltered position of the garden, and a mat 
thrown over them in frosty weather. If the 
cuttings are not required till the spring, the 
best place to winter the plants is in a cold 
frame. The cuttings will then keep sturdy 
and strong, and a slight covering in frosty 
weather will suffice to keep frost from injuring 
them; or the plants may be shaken out of the 
pots, and plunged in a frame, the roots being 
covered over with leaf-mould or Coooa-fibre 
refuse. If this plan is adopted, a large number 
c&n be got into a small space.—W. E. Boyce, 
Archway-road, Mghgate , X. 

-Leave your Chrysanthemums io the pots, and take 

as many cuttings from the bottom new growth as you 
desire. Put these into small pots; you can then throw 
the old plants away, or protect them from frost, and 
plant in border for next season, as you choose.— Oso. 
Williams, Worcester. 

18653. — Lame white Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. —1 presume (hat by fringed Chrysan¬ 
themums, the Japanese section is meant.. If so, 
I can strongly recommend the following six 
white varieties: Elaine, Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
Ethel, Lady Selborne, Hiver Fieuri, Meg 
Merrilies. I now have the first three varieties 
in splendid condition in my conservatory, and 
Meg Merrilies will shortly be out. This variety 
I have found the best for late-blooming, but 1 
oannot get it in good condition later than about 
December 20th. May I join with <( Clifton " in 
asking Mr. Baines to give ns information as to 
getting' Chrysanthemums at the close and 
beginning of the year ?—Urbs. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are at alt 
times olad to reeeive for engraving any suggestive or 
beau ti ful photographs of plants or stews , especially a 1 
gardens van artutic or natural sharaster. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from garden diary from Dec. 4th to 
Dec. llfA.* 

Planted a strong plant of Clematis montana, to oovsr 
building; the site has been well prepared Pruned 
several young standard Thorns that were rather straggling 
io habit; we want to thloken the heads a little Planted 
an edging of Ivy round large bed on lawn. Made the soil 
firm, and pegged the branches of Ivy olose to the ground. 
Cleared a large bed of herbaceous plants; shall manure 
and trenoh the bed, and replant, in a fresh arrangement, 
next February or March, when the soil is friable and 
healthy. Planted Box edgings. Pruned 8ilver Maples 
(Aoer Negundo variegatum); they occupy a prominent 
position, and are getting too large; they bear pruning 
very well. Levelled turf on lawn ; this is the best season 
for this work, as the turf has plenty of time to get estab¬ 
lished before spring. 8pread a few sifted ashes on the 
suifaceof the soil, before lading down the turf, to keep 
back the worms. Filled vaeee on terraoe with well-grown 
plants of Yuoca fllamentoea ; they look well in winter in 
suoh positions. Moved a large plant of Allantua glandu- 
losa; shall reduce the top a little, as the roots have had to 
be shortened a good deal in removal. Planted bed of Wall¬ 
flowers, and stirred the soil among Pansies and other 
winter and spring flowers. The large-flowered Christmas 
Rose is very much earlier than niger, the common form; 

I gathered a fully-expanded flower on November 18th. 
Primroses in bloom are plentiful now. Putted up a 
number of the ooloured varieties for blooming in pots In 
winter; we find them very useful so treated ; they foroe 
well, if neoessary, and, under glass, the blossoms are fresh 
and nice. Planted a number of pots with French Beans 
for forcing; we like Newington Wonder for the earliest 
work. Moved several Pesoh-trees on walls; thev wanted 
opening out a little—one old tree was removed altogether 
to make room for the young ones. Washed the paint and 
glass of seoond vinery, whitewashed the back wall, and 
top-dressed the border. Dressed the Vines with a strong 
solution of Gishurst oompound, using a brush to rub It 
well into the bark surrounding the spurs. Tied in the 
young wood of Euphorbia jaoquioiaflora on baok wall of 
forcing-house; this makes an exoellent wall plant for a 
moderately warm house; It grows rapidly, ana will oover 
a wall L2 feet high in a couple of years. The plants should 
be put in good soil, 8 feet apart. Everybody knows how 
beautiful the flowers are at this season. Looked over 
fruit room to remove all deoaving Apples and Pears that 
are on the surface, but did not disturb the Apples. 
Looked over olimbers in conservatory to remove ail the 
dangling growth whioh could be spared, to let in the light. 
Chrysanthemums ars still bright. Put in cutting* of 
Dracanas; ou) up the stems in single joints, buried them 
in sandy soil, and plunged in bed In forcing house. 

Pruned and trained Plum trees on walls, also Grape- 
Vines and Cherries; afterwards syringed the trees with a 
strong eolation of Gishurst compound. Turned over 
rubbish-heap, aud mixed lime and salt with it to prepare 
it for the land when frost oomes. Planted Lettuces on 
south border. Sprinkled the soil with lifted ashes to pro¬ 
tect from slugs. Planted Cabbages. Sowed Cuoumber- 
eeeds to plant in house in January—Telegraph and Tender 
and True being the varieties; Looked over the labeVi cf 
herbaoeous plants to correct and re-arrange, as very often 
they get shifted during summer. Pruued evergreen 
shrubs. Put in cuttings of Dutch Honeysuckle; large 
pieces etrike well, and make strong plants In a short time. 
Raked up leaves in park to make hotbeds. Carted in 
loam to plaoe In stack for potting, &o., next year. Potted 
roots of Chicory, and placed them in Mushroom-house for 
salads. 


Greenhouse. 

Christmas Roses should now be potted and 
stood in the greenhouse, where their flowers 
will open soon, attain a large size, and be free 
from the dirt with which they are bespattered 
when kept out-of-doors without protection. If 
home-grown roots are used, care should be taken 
that, in getting the clumps up, the roots receive 
as little injury as possible. If the roots are pre¬ 
served intact, the plants will suffer little by 
being brought on to flower in a cool-house, ao 
that if after blooming the plants are placed in a 
cold frame out of the reach of frost, and are 
sufficiently supplied with water, they can be 
again planted out in the spring in good soil, 
when, with a year's rest, they will be again ready 
for use. When well managed, the flowers of 
this hardy plant are little inferior to thoae of 
the Eucharis. 

Lily of the Valley.— Roots of this sweet- 
scented favonrite should at onoe be potted 
and either forced in heat or placed in tiv 
greenhouse. Where the roots have to to 
purchased, amateurs will find it to the* 
advantage to procure strong selected crown 
rather than the clumps that are usually sold, * 
the former will yield more flowers in proporttn 
to the room occupied than the latter. Whre 
home grown plants have received the attentbn 
that tney require, they will be found title 
inferior to those of continental growth that are 


* The “ Extracts " published this year in GAUnurareafe 
oompiled from a diary kept In a good garden in Hun tiff- 
donah ire. Readers south and north wul make suoh aller- 
snoea of time as are rendered neoesmry by the dietwee 
of their localities from this oounty. Speaking gaoerdy, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the In¬ 
lands and the south ooast, and of about eight dayf hi 
the other direction, between the Midlands and thr ex¬ 
treme nortiu The diary publilhed In former years lapsed 
wove especially to the home oountie*. 
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generally used. The crown* that have flowers 
in them are easily recognised, being thiok, 
ahort, and plump, while those that are flower* 
less are thin and pointed. In potting, it 
is not necessary to give as much room as most 
things need, as little, if any, root-growth is 
made, even when they are forced in an excep¬ 
tionally high temperature. 

Violets. —The present autumn has been 
extremely favourable to the production of 
flowers on these favourite plants. In' cold 
frames they are now blooming more profusely 
than usual. If some boxes of a moderate 
depth are procured, drained, partly filled 
with good loamy soil, and stocked with good, 
well-matured plants from the open ground, and 
then stood on the front stage of a greenhouse, 
where they can have plenty of light and air, 
and no more heat than is necessary to exclude 
frost, flowers may be had for many weeks to 
oome. 

Stove. 

Abum Lilt.— This effective-flowering plant, 
Richardia—Calla—aethiopica, may be said to 
have no particular season of blooming, as it may 
be had in flower at almost any time by varying 
the treatment. When strong plants are turned 
out-of-doors, in pots, early in the season, it fre¬ 
quently happens that they begin to push up 
their flowers late in autumn, and when this occurs, 
they will keep on blooming in a greenhouse for 
a considerable part of the winter. It is well to 
inform those who have not had much to do with 
the cultivation of this most accommodating 
plant, that it cannot well be too strong, as the 
more vigour there is in the crowns, the larger 
and more numerous the flowers generally are. 
Where there are stout examples, that have had 
their growth well matured in the open air, a 
few should now be placed in heat; the effect of 
this will be to bring them quickly into bloom, 
The plant is all but an aquatic, and should be 
plentifully supplied with water. Richardias, 
when forced, should be placed near the glass, 
where they will have plenty of light, and they 
ought not to be subjected to toe high a temper¬ 
ature. When they have an insufficiency of the 
former, and too much heat, the flowers are 
leas enduring. Where the stock is plentiful, a 
few plants should be introduced to the stove, 
or forcing pit, once a fortnight; by this means, 
a succession of bloom can be kept up. 

P oinsettias. —An impression often exists 
that these gorgeous-coloured plants will not 
succeed, except where a very high temperature 
is maintained. The bracts are larger when they 
are placed, during the time they are coming 
into flower, in strong heat, than they are when 
kept in a lower temperature. But, on the other 
hand, when brought on slowly, the plants 
maintain their gay appearance proportionately 
longer, and are much more durable in a cut 
state. The brilliant-coloured heads can be used 
in other ways than those in which they are 
usually employed. When divided into pieces, 
consisting of two or three leaves, they are very 
effective in bouquets, where, if used sparingly, 
they take the place of highly-coloured flowers. 
These pieces also look well amongst other 
things, such as Chrysanthemums, in vases or 
stands, whereas the heads, if introduced whole, 
would be too large. With a sufficient number 
of plants a long succession can be had, as, if a 
portion of the stock is kept from this time 
onwards in a temperature of about 55 dega. by 
night, they will come on slowly, so as to succeed 
the earlier ones. 

Euphorbia jacquini^eflora. — This most 
useful winter bloomer, although belonging to the 
same order as the Poinsettias, is very different 
in appearance, but is, nevertheless, one of the 
most effective and serviceable of all winter¬ 
flowering plants. It, too, enjoys a high tem¬ 
perature while coming into bloom, but will do 
with the same warmth recommended for the 
Poinsettias. In all cases where these and other 
plants that naturally succeed best in strong 
heat are placed in a comparatively low 
temperature, the water-pot must be used 
cautiously. Keep the soil a little drier than 
when more heat is given. 

Bougainvillea glabra. — Few flowering 

f lants are more general favourites than this. 

t is one of the best subjects that amateurs who 
have a house or pit that is kept warmer than an 
ordinary greenhouse can grow, for though 
it will bear as much heat as most plants, still it 
will succeed well in intermediate warmth. It 
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is important, if it is to flower well, that the 
plant should get a good rest, when the soil 
should be kept much drier than in the case of 
most plants. If the drying process is carried so 
far as to cause all the leaves to fall off, no harm 
will be done—indeed, it will do good. The 
plants may be kept in this state until the sun’s 
returning power admits of a corresponding in¬ 
crease of fire-heat. 

Clkrodendron Balfourii.— This is another 
general favourite—the contrast in colour which 
the bright-red flowers afford to the pure white 
bracts, from which they proceed, is such as 
is not found in many plants. As in the case of 
the Bougainvillea, the soil may be kept quite 
dry for many weeks during the dormant season— 
in fact, when the plant cannot be located in the 
winter in ordinary stove heat, it is necessary 
that water should be altogether withheld. This 
Clerodendron does not Mar so low a tempera¬ 
ture as the Bougainvillea, especially if it has 
been grown where much heat has been used; 
consequently, it should be stood, while at rest, 
at the warmest end of the house, and as near as 
may be to the hot-water pipes. These two 
plants should be dried off at once, if this has not 
already been done. 

Aphelandras. —A. cristata is one of the 
autumn-flowering stove plants that will suc¬ 
ceed in a medium temperature, and, in addi¬ 
tion, its robust, vigorous habit of growth is 
such as to commend it to amateurs. The plants 
will now have ceased flowering, and should be 
treated so as to induce a state of rest, by giving 
only sufficient water to keep the roots in a 
semi-dry state. When the specimens are large 
enough for the house in which they are grown, 
it is well to cut the current season’s shoots 
right back to within one or two joints of where 
they were shortened last year. If this is done 
now, nothing further will be required until an 
increase of temperathre causes the buds to push, 
after which, most of the soil should be removed 
and replaced with new. A. aurantiaca Roezlii 
is a free-flowering, small-growing kind, that 
should find a place wherever a moderate stove 
heat can be kept up in winter, as it is during 
this season that it blooms. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Park trees. —No other country in the world 
has such a diversity of scenery as our own, and 
this is chiefly owing to the multitude of parka 
scattered all over the surface of these islands. 
But there is yet scope for mors variety in tree 

G rowths, beautiful m our native forest trees are. 

here are many places where such distinctly 
ornamental trees as the Tulip-tree, the London 
Plane, the Ontario Poplar, and many others not 
represented, might with advantage be planted. 
Among Evergreen trees the Cedar of Lebanon 
stands pre eminent. It is well adapted for our 
climate, and it succeeds well in every kind of 
soil and in every situation. As an ornamental 
tree it has no superior—scarcely, in fact, an 
equal. For damp situations the deciduous 
Cypress (Taxodium distichum) forms an interest¬ 
ing aud very distinct tree ; Abies Douglasi, A. 
Smithiana, A. Nordmanniana, and A. Pinsapo, are 
all deserving of attention, being so well known, 
and their planting in all parts of England would 
be attended with success. This is the season 
for planting ; the land now is in good order to 
receive the trees. Some preparation will, in 
many places, be necessary, and efficient tree- 
guards should be provided. 

Planting Thorns. —Groups of Thorns, the 
single and double white ana the single and 
double pink and scarlet, are exceedingly effec¬ 
tive in park scenery. A scattered group of 
half-a-dozen varieties will provide an annual 
feast for those who can appreciate beautiful 
sights and sweet scents. I know a park 
adorned with white, pink, and scarlet Thorns, 
which proves a great attraction in June, and is 
not uninteresting when the Thorns are laden 
with bright berries in autumn and winter; these 
provide many a meal for the hungry birds in 
winter. Paul’s double scarlet is a very attrac¬ 
tive variety. Securely stake all newly-planted 
trees, and use guards to protect them from 
sheep. Cut rather hard back for two or three 
years till a good base has been secured. 

The rockery.— New rockeries, or exten¬ 
sions of old rock gardens, may be made now. 
Simple natural ideas, worked out in a plain 


manner, are generally more satisfactory than 
elaborate designs. A very pretty alpine garden 
may be made without any rocks or stones at all 
by throwing up mounds of soil, intersected by 
winding paths, with a few suitable shrubs and 
trees, and poles and rustic arches for creepers. 
Suitable sites for many interesting plants may 
be created in this way at a small expense. The 
Mountain Ash, a few of the spiral-growing 
Conifers, a cluster of Rhododendrons or 
Azaleas, Pemettyas, Gaultheria Shallon, Yuccas, 
Tree Ivies, Spirreas, Rosemary, Lavender, 
double-blossomed Gorse, Chamserops excelsa 
(hardy Fan Palm), Berberis stenophylla, Pampas 
Grass, and Polygonum cuspidatum—these, or 
some of them, may be planted to give character 
to the alpine garden, and to form screens and 
shelters for delicate little plants that may need 
some protection. 

Chrysanthemums in the open air have 
seldom been finer than they are at this moment, 
and everybody seems to be enjoying them. It 
is rare for them to escape all injury from frost 
for so long. They are excellent plants for low 
walls, ana in such positions they are easily 
sheltered, if need be. Of course, only the tall 
varieties are adapted for walls. The Japanese 
varieties are beautiful for cutting. Open air 
flowers do not put on that delioacy of colour 
which a glass roof affords, but they are very 
beautiful, nevertheless. 

Fruit Garden. 

Early Grapes. —Vines' in pots, where the 
necessary convenience exists for forcing early 
Grapes, may be started. There must be a light 
house with plenty of heat at command. A 
low span-roofed house is best, though a low 
lean to could be worked with less expense 
in fuel. It is of no use trying to start 
canes which have not been well-ripened. 
Whether they have been ripened or not 
may easily be ascertained by feeling them 
by those who have had any experience 
in such matters. There is not much gained by 
bottom heat, but the roots of the plants will 
have the same temperature as the top, if they 
stand on a shelf or stage. Good early Grapes 
have been grown by placing the pots on the 
back shelves of Pine stoves and other forcing- 
houses. In such a position the pots should be 
plunged in others two sizes larger. Modern 
forcers are not so particular about low tempera¬ 
ture at starting as old gardeners used to be, 
especially with pot Vines, considering that it is 
more important to give the plants a Tittle more 
rest, ana start them off briskly with a night 
temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs., than 
to dawdle away the time. If the young rods 
do not seem inclined to break freely, take hold 
of the end of the rod with the right hand and 
steady it with the left, and twist round several 
times, or until the circular pressure brought to 
bear has loosened the fibres of the stem and 
liberated the passages up which the sap flows. 
A damp atmosphere must be maintained. Unless 
other plants are growing in the house, not much 
ventilation need be given till the sap begins to 
move. 

Manuring bush fruits.— Gooseberries and 
Currants, as a rule, bear heavy loads of 
fruit, seldom failing, if managed properly, to 
produce a crop, and to maintain health and 
strength they must have the needful support. 
We always make it a rule to give the borders a 
dressing of old hot-bed manure as soon as the 
trees and bushes are pruned. It is not very 
strong, but this annual top-dressing is a great 
help, and keeps them well up to the mark. 
Some time during, the winter the borders are 
forked over. This buries the manure, and 
aerates and sweetens the soil. 

Apple-trees for ornament. — A bright- 
coloured Apple is never out of plaoe, either on 
the lawn or in the shrubbery. It is a beautiful 
object in spring when in blossom, and again, 
when laden with fruit, comes another long 
period of ornament. How is it, then, that such 
trees are so seldom planted in such situations ? 

I suppose prejudice influences planters too 
much. 

Figs in pots may be repotted now, if they re¬ 
quire more space or fresh soil. Very large old 
plants may have their roots reduced, and be re 
potted into the same sized pots, reducing the 
heads of the plants a little also. Figs in pots do 
not require repotting every year ; a top-dressing 
will suffice, if they are not too much crampea 
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Before the new comport is placed on the top of 
the pot, remove as much of the old surface-soil 
aa possible; the roots may be disarranged a little 
by doing so, but Figs soon get over a little 
disarrangement, or even a little mutilation, of 
the roots. In this respect they have greater 
recuperative force than any other fruits. 

Pruning Plums. —Proceed with the pruning 
of Plums on walls, cutting out dead spurs, and 
shortening back the snags left at the summer 
pruning. Lay in as much wood as there is room 
for, and thin out the two and three-year-old a 
little in order to get room to lay in the young 
shoots, but do not overcrowd. No shoot should 
be trained nearer to another than from 4 inches 
to 6 inches. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cucumbers. —Keep the plants in bearing in a 
genial temperature of about 65 degs. at night. 
Maintain a moist atmosphere, either by having 
troughs on the hot-water pipes or by damping 
the floors. A little fresh compost, sprinkled 
over the Burface of the bed every ten days or so, 
will do much good. Prune with the finger and 
thumb, if at all, and the smaller the wound made 
the better. Sow seeds to plant out early in the 
new year. They are best planted singly, in very 
small pots, in light ricn soil, and the pots 
plunged in bottom-heat near the glass. I have 
managed them successfully at this season by 
plunging the little pots in a box of Cocoa-fibre 
(Moss will do), and standing the box on the hot- 
water pipes in the front of the house. It is best 
to sow more seeds than the number of plants 
that we require, as some will be weakly. 

Peas in pots. —Where there is room in a low 
oool house or pit, the American Wonder may be 
sown in 8-inch pots for early gathering. Fill 
the pots to within 3 inches of the top. Sow 
moderately thickly, cover with 1 inch of light 
soil, and sprinkle a little soil among the seed¬ 
lings when they come up. Peas will not force, 
in the strict sense of the word— t. e , they will 
not bear much artificial heat—but they may be 
brought on steadily in a cool, light house or 
pit, with just as much warmth as will keep out 
frost, and no more. Ventilate freely when the 
weather is mild, and place a few small sticks 
round the sides of the pot to keep the plants 
from falling about. 

Salads will require much attention now. 
The Lettuces in the open border will, if unpro¬ 
tected, soon be over ; if they are large enough 
for use, the frost and the rain will soon spoil 
them. Thoie in frames must be looked well 
after now. If any signs of damp or mildew 
appear, scatter a little dry soil among them. 
Ventilate as freely as possible without letting 
in damp. A little artificial heat from a hot- 
water pipe would be beneficial now. Sow 
Mustard and Cress as often as required. The 
young plants of Tom Thumb Lettuce in the frame 
should be encouraged to grow, as they will be 
very useful after Christmas. All full-grown 
Endive should be placed where shelter canbe 
given, as frost and damp will prevent its keeping 
in good condition. Scarcely anyone has frames 
enough at this season to do justice to all things 
that require shelter. Chicory roots may be 
potted now, and brought forward in the Mush¬ 
room house. 

Forcing French Beans.— Beans of the early 
section should be potted in batches now, ac¬ 
cording to demand. They suooeed well in 
8-inch pots, five or six Beans in a pot. Let the 
pots be rather more than half-filled with rich 
soil, rather rough and fibry; cover the Beans 
1 inch deep, and earth up when the plants 
get above the top of the pot. Give support 
when they need it. Water with liquid manure 
when they begin to bear. A genial temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night is necessary, 
and they must have a light position. The New¬ 
ington Wonder is a very useful Bean for forcing 
now, and so is Williams’ Forcing. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Greenhouse. —The next two months or so 
is a trying time for all kinds of plants in 
town gardens, even for those that nave the 
advantage of being protected under glass, and 
secured from frost, or an unpleasant degree of 
cold. But as by this time scarcely a green leaf 
is to be found on anything (evergreen shrubs 
and turf excepted) in the out-door department, 
it is to the greenhouse plants that these remarks 
Digitized by (jO QIC 


are intended to apply. The maintenance of a 
constant and even genial temperature in all 
glass structures, through the depth of winter, 
is, of course, a great element of success; but 
almost, if not quite, equally important, is the 
attention given in regard to the supply of 
moisture—both at the roots of plants and in 
the atmosphere—and the cleanliness of every¬ 
thing that the house, or pit, contains. Bedding- 
out plants in store-pots, and, indeed, any kinds 
that were struck late in the season, and are now 
standing more or less thickly, can hardly be gone 
over too frequently at this season—twice a-week 
is better than once. Every'dead leaf, or trace 
of decay or mildew, Bhould be picked off. Any 
plants that require a fresh supply of moisture— 
but only those that really need it—should be 
watered, and the shelf, or stage, on which they 
stand should be swept down. The mere opera¬ 
tion of " setting over ” a batch of plants does 
them a great deal of good, and the whole of the 
contents of the house should be gone over in 
this way at least once a-week, by degrees, if 
not all at the same time. The floor should bo 
swept every day, though it is a good plan to 
avoid the necessity for this by placing dead 
leaves or other rubbish in a box, and removing 
them outside at once, instead of throwing them 
on the floor, as is mostly done. Most plants, such 
as Pelargoniums, Fuohsias, &c., that are nearly 
or quite dormant, should be kept rather dry at 
the root; but, at the same time, it is a great 
mistake to let them become so dry as to cause 
the roots to perish, and this easily occurs if 
the pots are standing over or near hot- 
water pipes or a flue. All watering should now 
be performed in the forenoon—if possible, a 
bright morning should be chosen for a good, 
all-round watering, so that any^ superfluous 
moisture may disappear before night. There 
is a great difference in greenhouses as regards 
moisture, some being naturally so damp that 
almost every drop of water spilt in winter has 
a more or less injurious effect; while, in the case 
of other houses, it becomes necessary to sprinkle 
the floor, and even the staging, frequently, to 
prevent aridity. In any case, a parched atmos¬ 
phere is injurious, and should be sedulously 
avoided. Store-pots of Pelargoniums and other 
plants appear to succeed better in winter when 
standing on shelves or open lath or board 
staging near the glass than on damp ash-beds, 
owing, probably, to the freer circulation of air 
around them. These little matters may seem 
insignificant to some, but it should be borne 
in mind that “ every little helps,” and 
in towns, where plants suffer so much 
from impure air, want of light, &c., one 
cannot be too particular. As regards tempera¬ 
ture, all greenhouse and bedding-plants will be 
found to succeed better when the thermometer 
ranges from 45 degs. at night—or 40 degs. in 
severe frost—to 50 degs. in the daytime, than 
when it is allowed to fall lower or rise much 
higher. Of course, 5 degs. er so extra should 
be allowed on a sunny day. To afford good re¬ 
sults a town greenhouse should be constructed 
with wide panes of glass (which must be kept 
clean), and staging arranged so as to bring the 
plants within a couple of feet or so of the glass. 
It should also be placed in the most open 
position available, as far from high buildings or 
walls aB possible. 

Camellias, and other plants that are to 
be brought into bloom early, will be greatly 
benefited by being sprinkled overhead freely on 
bright mornings ; this will help them as much 
as—nay, more than—several extra degrees of 
heat, for no kind of plant will endure early or 
hard foroing, under the conditions of a town 
garden. __B. C. R. 

Open air November flowers in 
Scotland. —Mrs. Thomson-Sinclair, of Dun- 
heath Castle, Caithness, N.B., sends us “a few 
flowers gathered 23rd November from the open 
borders in the garden, as a specimen of what is 
still flowering here, showing the extreme mild¬ 
ness of the season. Everyone of these was 
gathered from the open border, and all were 
growing without the slightest protection.” We 
thank Mrs. Thomson-Sinclair heartily. The 
Carnations are very fine, and the Roses are 
fairly good. The Crown Daisies (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum coronarium) are bright, and there are ex¬ 
cellent specimens of the following: Border 
Calceolarias, Snapdragons, Purple Scabious, 
Californian Poppies (Eschscholtzias), White 


Godetias, Single Rookets (Hesperia matronalis), 
Canterbury Bells, Matricaria, Pansies, Fuohsias, 
Mignonette, double Dahlia, Veronica, and Escal- 
lonia maorantha. A splendid gathering from 
the open air in November ! 

ROSES. 

18710.—Roses in pots.—The Banksian 
Rose is certainly not suitable for growing in 
pots, and, if planted out, it would require a 
large space for the branches before it flowered 
iu a satisfactory manner. Persian Yellow and 
Harrison’s flower only onoe in the season, and, 
therefore, they are not desirable for growing 
under glass. Mareohal Niel does fairly well 
in a pot only when trained as a bush; it does 
better trained under a roof. William Allan 
Richardson is an admirable Rose for pot 
culture. You should increase the size of 
the pot as the branches increase in number 
and length. If you want yellow Roses grown 
as bushes in pots, you should select Celine 
Forestier, Madame Faloot, and Perle de Lyon. 
If you now have plants in 6-inoh pots that are 
full of roots, they should be shifted into others, 
7 inches in diameter. Use good turfy loam, 
three parts, and one part rotten manure, with 
some sand, as a compost, but do not prune the 
plants, unless they have very long, straggling 
shoots. If convenient, give them weak manure 
water regularly. Early next July, and in 
succeeding summers, take them out of the 
house and plunge the pots to their rims in a 
sunny situation. At the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, take them into the house again, and most 
of them will furnish some flowers during the 
autumn. Next winter, give them pots 1 inch 
larger, after which, if they are liberally 
fed with some stimulating liquid, they will 
not require larger pots more than once every 
two years. As a matter of fact, good-sized 
specimens may be grown in 14-inch pots for a 
number of years, if they are taken out of the 
pots every winter, and if a third or half of the 
old soil is removed, and fresh supplied. Only 
moderate pruning will be required for the first 
few years, if a large number of flowers is 
required.—J. C. C. 

18703.—Roses changing’ colour.— There 
is nothing very unusual in your Roses changing 
their shade of colour. The soil and season 
produce the change. Marshal Niel is muoh 
lighter in colour in some positions. I have, as 
I write, a plant on a south wall in the open, 
which is five years old, and this has not yet pro¬ 
duced a good yellow bloom according to the 
type, yet I made the cutting from a plant which 

S roduces the most highly - coloured yellow 
owers. Whether under glass or outside, the 
Marshal will sometimes produce flowers which 
are nearly white. Gloire de Dijon is not always 
constant, but, in this case, the colour generally 
changes to a light-piuk shade. If your plants 
make good growth, and flower well, you had 
better let them alone.—J. C. C. 

-The colour has doubtless ©Imaged owing to the soil 

in which the plants are growing having become of poor 
quality. Deeply-worked soil, enriched with stable or pig- 
manure, will deepen the colours again, unless some Im¬ 
purities of a ohemic&l nature in the atmosphere have an 
injurious effect upon the plants.—J. D. E. 

18717. — Roses for North Stafford¬ 
shire. —I do not think any one can make a 
selection of Roses for you that will do what 
you wish—flower continually throughout the 
season. No doubt your elevated situation Is 
somewhat against you and your lower stratum 
of Boil more so, and there are so few, if there 
are any, Roses that flower continuously, that 
you are not, under the circumstances, likely to 
get what you want. The Bourbons and Hybrid 
Bourbons, being hardy, are the most likely to 
suit you for the border. The best twelve of 
these are: Charles Lawson (rose), Coupe d’Htbe 
(bright-pink), Paul Ricaut (carmine), Acidalie 
(blush-white). Empress Eugenie (pale-rose), 
Queen of Bourbons (rose), Queen of Beddeis 
(bright-crimson), George Peabody (dark-crim¬ 
son), Sir J. Paxton (rose), Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison (flesh-and-white), Hermosa (pink), and 
Victor Emmanuel (dark-maroon). The six best 
climbers are: Gloire de Dijon (fawn), Aim4e 
Vibert (white), Cheshunt Hybrid (bright-red), 
Reine Marie Henriette (red), Celine Forestier 
(yellow), and F£licit4 Perpetuelle (blush-white). 
The seedling Brier is the most suitable stock 
for your sott.-rJ. C. 4f-fi c n 
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helix eleg&ntissima Lb, as ita name implies, a 
beautiful variety, and ia well worth all the oare 
that can be beatowed upon its cultivation by 
admirers of the “ rare old plant.” 

Stamford Hill. 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

White Jessamine trained on Hou9b. 
Another illustration to show the beautiful 
variety to be found in climbing plants. The 
White Jessamine is here chosen tor covering 
tho back of a house in a town garden, and its 
effect, when in full bloom, may be realised from 
the engraving. The following note is supplied 
by Miss E. R. F. Fagge, of Lansdown-villas, 
Rochester, who sent us the photograph from 
which the engraving was made : “ The picture 
represents the back of a semi-detached villa, 
covered with White Jessamine in full bloom. 
Near an angle, at the left side, in a north-west 
aspect, there are Ivy and a winter-blooming 
Jessamine, while the angle itself is filled up 
with a Laburnum, growing on a bed of Lilies 
of thejValley. Against the area railings, and 
on the ground, are pot plants on stands, and 
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hapa, difficult to find a uae to which the 
common Ivy does not accommodate itself. ' We 
alight upon it in various situations, whether 
in a wild or cultivated state, covering the 
ground with its exquisitely-formed leaves at 
all seasons, and clothing the otherwise bare 
stems of trees admirably. In many a wintry 
scene, it is often the one thing to remind us of 
the existence of plant life ; and, now that the 
dull season is upon us, doubtless many a 
gardener's thoughts revert to its merits, it is 

always with us where we would have it, and is __ 0 _,_ _ 0 

at home both in the sheltered nooks of a shrub- and did not discover his mistake until I gave 
bery, and in the bleakest of situations. Hedera him a nut to crack, which proved to be too hard 
Helix, and H. Helix taurica are varieties com- for him. After all Mr. Doraan’s prodigious 
monly met with in the woodlands and hedge- ! display of words, he comes back, and acknow¬ 
ledges that I was right. If it were 
not for prolonging a useless discus¬ 
sion, I should Tike to ask him 
what it was he wanted to prove ?— 
J. C. C. 

- May I again, even at the 

risk of being once more contemp¬ 
tuously dismissed from the discus¬ 
sion by Mr. Doman, try to deduce 
order from the chaotic mass of 
words in which this subject is being 
enveloped ? In his article on p. 296, 
Mr. Doman contended that, con¬ 
trary to general belief, the Rhodo¬ 
dendron could, with advantage, be 
pruned. ** J. C. C.” replied that 
& it were pruned, one year’s bloom 
would be lost. Mr. Doman admits 
this, for he distinctly argues that 
it is a gain to the plant that some 
of the bloom should be removed. 
What then is the point in dispute ? 
The question as to whether it would 
be advantageous to prune Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, has not, so far as I have 
seen, been of late touched upon by 
“J. C. C.” or anyone else, and, 
indeed, it has been lost sight of by 
all parties. In my opinion, “J. 
C. C.,” though he did not express 
his meaning in the clearest manner, 
was perfectly right in saying (p. 
328) that the statements of Mr. 
Doman and his own coincided— 
that is, both were agreed as to the 
results of pruning, the only differ¬ 
ence being, that Mr. Doman was 
alone in thinking those results de¬ 
sirable. If 1 have not stated the 
case fairly, will Mr. Doman, in a 
half-a-dozen lines, put “ J. C. C.’a * 
contention and his own side by 
side, so that we may see wherein 
they differ ?—St. P. B. 

Shrubby Veronicas in 
Dublin. —I enclose some blooms 
of Veronicas, which are now the 
brightest - looking outdoor plants 
here. The dark-blue is especially 
handsome, and the paler-blue (not 
the palest) is very sweet. In sum¬ 
mer the scent is more powerful than 
at present, but even now it is good. 
These five kinds are in flower nearly 


Our Rradkrs’ Illustrations : House at Rochester, veiled with White Jessamine. From a photograph sent by Miss K. R. F. Fagge. 


there is a bed of Roses on the near side of the 
path. The tree on the right hand side of the 
picture is a self-sown White Hawthorn, which a 
gardener (when we kept one) tried hard to make 
us grub up. The greater part of this wall is 
covered with Jessamine, Japanese Honeysuckle, 
and Ivy, growing much at their own sweet 
will, with Ferns and wild flowers below ; the 
aspect is north. A Bramble is also allowed 
there, its bold foliage contrasting well with its 
surroundings; but it is kept well cut back every 
year, one year’s growth being quite su/ficient 
for picturesque purposes. In the window- ,f ooxes 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and Marguerites are 
growing; the former have a particularly cool 
green effect from the inside when the afternoon 
and evening sun shines through their leaves.” 


18640. — Laying concrete floor.— The concrete 
floor can be laid now ; but it should not be trodden on for 
four or five days after the work is finished, and a water¬ 
proof oover should be placed over it for the same length 
of time to keep off frosts and wet. We laid our stable- 
yard with concrete in the middle'bnHnter two year i ago, 
and it is os good new m when it^WM fl^st jp d. -p.JN. ^ 


rows. These serve many a useful purpose, and 
we have never known them to fail where planted, 
bo long as the cuttings are not exposed to the 
sun before they are rooted. They succeed well 
as basket plants for towns, are good, clean¬ 
growing plants when used as creepers in the 
greenhouse, and will thrive well even in gas- 
lighted rooms, when covered with a Fern shade, 
or bell-glass ; here they grow vigorously in light 
loam, or in loam with an admixture of peat or 
leaf-mould ; they never become drawn and 
weakly as many plants do, but, with an occa¬ 
sional pruning, will even produce wood under 
such conditions. These common varieties are 
always neat growers, and are not without that 
charm which other plants possess as reminders 
of the advent of spring, when the close observer 
may notice their pale shoots bearing leaflets of 
shining emerald. For decorative purposes, too, 
Ivy is generally appreciated, and we seldom find 
it wanting at harvest festivals, or in churches 
at the festive season, where its graceful festoons 
furnish no mean feature of adornment. Hedera 


all the year. Many other kinds grow here splen¬ 
didly, but they all have a much shorter flower¬ 
ing-season, and are quite out of flower now. 1 
think the sweet-scented one, which seems to be 
perfectly hardy, would be excellent for bees.— 
! Soolopendrium. *% The Speedwells sent by 
I “ Scolopendrium ’ are Veronica decussata, V. 
Andersoni , V. speciosa , V. s. imperials, and 
V. s. violacea. —Ed. 

18642.— Gentians.— “ E. C. YV.,” like many 
| others, fails to grow his Gentians, or rather to 
flower them, satisfactorily. I should advise 
him to remove his plant from the shade of trees 
to an open sunny spot, but to have nothing to 
do with pot culture, as this is a plant entirely 
unsuited for growing in pots. Many fail with 
Gentians for want of a little patience, as they 
must have time to get established before they 
can show their beauty ; and parting the roots 
would only check the flowering. Once let the 
plant get established enough to form flowers, 
and it will soon become very floriferous.—J. G., 
Hants. Origins ITrom 
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for insertion should be olearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Kditob of Ou* 
pivots, 87, Southampton^treet, Covent-garden, London, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pububhbb. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one queruis sent , each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repealed. Correspondents should bear tn mind that as 
OAiprarva has to be sent to press some time in advanee of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
%sell be classified, will befound m the deferent departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Oabbehois should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

18777.—Abutilons.—Can anyone tell me the name of 
a free-blooming white Abutilon, also a yellow one ; both of 
really dwarf habit ?— Alin a. 

18778.- Shrubs for east wall.— Wanted the name* 
of a dozen good flowering throbs for eest wall at back of 
rockery.— Wbbt Midland. 

18779 —Making skeleton Perns.— WUl any reader 
kindly tell me how to make skeleton Ferns 1—3. EL, Fam- 
worth. 

18780.— Obtaining Clematis graveolens.—Can 
any reader inform me where I can obtaintClematis grareo- 
lens (yellow, sweet-scented)?— Clematis, Pontefract. 

18781.— The Klllamey Fern —I shall be glad if any 
readers will instruct me how to grow the Killarney Fern 
(Triohomanes radloans) successfully.—Tnos. Spain. 

18782.—White Chrysanthemum.—Wanted the 
name of a pure-white late-blooming Chrysanthemum, a 
broad-petaled Japanese, in the style of Elaine, bv t to oome 
In later.— Alims. 

18788.—Fruit trees for wall feeing south.— 
What varieties of Apples, Pears, and Flams are most 
suitable for a wall faoing sooth in a cottage garden?— 
Gaboon, Swansea. 

18784.—Fruit trees for stable wall feeing east. 
—1 should be glad to know what fruit trees are suitable for 
growing on such a wall, and what varieties are best ?— 
Gaboon, Swansea. 

18786 . — Chrysanthemums for exhibition. — 
Will any grower of Ohry : anth«nums kindly tell me tba 
names of the twenty-four largest and best incorved varie¬ 
ties for exhibition ?—H. C. 

18780.— Daisies on lawn.— My lawn is so covered 
with Daisies that it is impossible to dig them up separately, 
and too expensive to relay the Grass. Will any reader tell 
me how to get rid of them ?—J. N. P. 

18787. —Wireworms in an old garden.—1 am 
advised to use gas-lime to destroy this pest. Will any 
reader tell me how it should be applied; when, and in 
what quantities? The soil is 18 inches deep on day and 
free-stone,— Nortii Wilts. 

18788.— Quince-tree.— I am about to move a Quince' 
tree. Would any read era kind iy tell me the best time to do 
it, and the best situation and treatment for such a tree ? 
Mine is some 15 years old now, but has never borne any 
fruit.—T. C. S. H., Bland ford. 

18789.— Perennials for smoky town.—Will some 
hardy plant grower kindly give me the names of 12 showy, 
free-blooming, hardy perennials, of various colours, height 
from 12 inohes to 18 inches, that will stand the smoke of 
town ? Locality, Newcostle-on-Tyne.—M. G. 

18790.— Christmas Boses dying.—On October 23rd 

1 planted some fine roots of the Christmas Rose in fairly 
rich soil; they seemed healthy until a fortnight ago, when 
the leaves began to blacken, and now very few of them 
are green. Can anyone suggest the cause and remedy ?— 
A. K. 

18791.—To lay a cricket pitch.— I shall be glad of 
advice as to how to proceed. The soil is a stiff clay, about 

2 feet tbiok, lying upon white lias, running in horizontal 
beds. In dry weather the ground is very hard and much 
orocked, and in wet weather it is soft and spongy.— 
Cricket. 

18792 — Climbing plants for greenhouse.— Will 
any reader suggest what climbers I could grow with suc¬ 
cess in a greennouse, six miles from London, in whioh an 
average temperature of 50 degs. is kept up; it has an 
eastern aspect? It is now mostly devoted to Ferns.— 
Fairlight. 

18795 .—Plants for cold greenhouse.—I am about 
erecting a greenhouse that will not be heated, and I 
should feel muoh obliged if Mr. Hobday, or *'J. D. E.,” 
would kindly give me a list of plants, fruit trees, Aa,. 
suitable for growing in this greenhouse, as 1 have had no 
experience in these matters.— Clarendon, Liverpool. 

18794.—Good Potatoes for Yorkshire— As 
grow only a few Potatoes, I am very anxioue that they 
should be of really excellent flavour, and shall feel obliged 
if readers of Gardening will name three or four kinds, 
main crop. The soil is medium, and I never plant two 
vears together on the same ground.—EL C. C , Middle- 
ham. 

18796.— Grubs on Carrots.— Will any good vege¬ 
table-grower kindly help me a little ? I have eome fine 
but dreadfully grub-eaten roots of Cairots. 1 salted the 
ground, added soot and lime last winter, dug it well two or 
three times, but still the worm seems to come. If I were 


18798.—Produos of pot Btrawbsplas.—Will any 
readers kindly inform me what ought to be the produoe of 
700 pote of healthy ■trawberry plants, kept through the 
winter in vineries, where the heat used would only be 
sufficient to ripen them in the mouth of May ? Also, 
what average prioeper pot eould be obtained for them in 
that month ?—E. W. S. 

18797.— Chrysanthemums Mrs. Bundle and 
Fleur de Maria—What is the best and proper treat¬ 
ment of Mrs. Rundle and Fleur de Marie Chrysanthe¬ 
mums? I am very suooessful in taking prizes for Chrys¬ 
anthemums, but do not satisfy myself with the above. 
Would they do better lu small pots and struok later? 
Any hints will oblige— West Midland. 

18798.— Cotton from seed. —will some reader kindly 

f ive me a few hints as to the raising of Cotton from seed ? 

sowed some seed of Goesypium herbaceum two months 
ago. They germinated rapidly, oommenoed to put forth 
their second pair of leaves, and then gradually dwindled 
away, and dried up. They were raised in a greenhouse, 
and kept nloe and moist—G. Flbmwbll, Surrey. 

18799 .— .Heating greenhouse and bath from 
hot- air ohamoer.—I wan® to heat a greenhouse with 
hot water, and to carry hot water over the house for bath. 
&o. I have a hot-air chamber, whioh con be maintained 
at from 160 degs. to 180 degs., or more, without cost or 
trouble of lire. Will the water flow sufficiently without a 
firs ? There is a good supply of water, which oould be 
oarried 200 feet high, if required.— Gascoignb. 

18800 — Climbing Boses under glass.— I have 
some of theee with shoots 10 feet to 15 feetlong. this year’s 
growth, and they still keep grawi ng longer. Will someone 
kindly tell me when to have them pruned, what distanoe 
the shoots should be apart, and what length of stem I 
should leave? I should like them in bloom at the end of 
March or April. Is this possible ? I have Camellias and 
Azaleas in toe house with them.—A Somerset Reader. 

18801 .— Vines on tbs spur system.—I have token 
„ house with two Vines that have been planted about 
eight years, and rodded. I prefer the spur system. If I 
cut book the three rods, and let one only shoot, will the 
spun from the same bear fruit next season ? What is the 
best treatment under the circumstances ?—Bo*. *% We 
should advise you to cut back the rods, and encourage a 
rod to form at the base. This it will do next season, and 
then you will have a strong rod, which can be made to 
spur at regular intervals in the usual way.—E d. 

18802 .— Flowers for out bloom.— Will any reader 
kindly tell me what are the best flowers to grow in a oool 
greenhouse and garden for cut blooms, and for sending 
by post ? My greenhouse is sufficiently Urge for the pur¬ 
pose. and is fitted with hot-water pipes, that are used only 
forkeeping out frost and damp. My garden is near the sra 
on the east coast of Ireland, but fairly sheltered from the 
breeae. The soil is ordinary garden loam, with granite 
k in the neighbourhood. Carnations do well, but 
■ do not— A Constant 


to salt it, say, a month before sowing, would that spoil the riasth 

seed^o^ vra^j^as-l r v.r: be of any tCf6| dtfg ih uofW^ 


Roses, except Gloire de Dijon, 

Rbadbr. 

18805— Vines tolling.—Would some experienced 
gardener kindly give me a few directions about my Vines ? 

I have nine Vines-five Black Hamburgh and four Mrs. 
Pinoe’s Muscat They bore exceedingly well till about 
three years ago; sinoe then I have not had a single Grape, 
and the foliage has not been over abundant either. I had 
the border newly made 12 months ago, but with no better 
result this last season. 1 should be glad of a few direo- 
ttons how to treat them till the time to bear, and what 
heat to keep up. My old-fashioned brick flue could raise 
the temperature as high as 70 degs. Locality, Cheshire. 
—Croftundbb. 

18804 .— Plants for exposed position.—I am about 
to plant a site in North Devon on the ooast, exposed to the 
south-west winds, whioh are very strong there. The 
ground is 20 feet above tea level, and about 60 yards from 
the sea; the soil is rich, the stratum beneath slate forma¬ 
tion ; the climate is mild. I wish to know what will best 
grow there under such protection as house and walls 
afford. I wish to plant a Beeoh hedge, and, for orna¬ 
mental purposes, oontemplate Sootoh Firs (to be topped as 
they grow up) and any other evergreens in the way of 
shrubs, such as Laurels, Yews, 4to. I shall be glaa of 
advioe.— Bidbford. 

18805. — Chrysanthemums. —Will one of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum-growers who write in Gardening kindly tell me 
the capabilities of the following varieties ?-ls». Whether 
any, and which, would be in flower In the midlands by 
November 12th; 2nd, Whether any present any special 
difficulties in getting a good flower, or are especially free : 
—Agr6ments de la Nature, Bismarck, BeUe A Ilian oe, 
Comtesse de Beauregarde. DormiUion, Etoile Toulousalne, 
Fleur dee Bois, F. A. Davis, Golden Dragon, Illustration, 
Japonais, M. John Doing, Mrs. Mahood.M. Delaux, Mods. 
Torin P4re Delaux, Souvenir d’ Amsterdam, Tnemphe de 
la Rue des Ohatelets, Triomph du Nord.— Wbst Midland. 

18806 — A Question for Ohrysanthemum- 
errowers.—Will eome growers of Chrysanthemums under 
Stoss kindly inform me what 1s the cause of the seoond 
blooms coming imperfect, with bad centres, and why thev 
do not open properly ? I have a splendid variety of well- 
grown* plants, whioh were fed well with liquid manure 
and soot-water until the buds began to*? 11 ™*- 1 Jken, 
acting under the advioe of a gardener, withheld the iquid 
manure, and the result has been that the first blooms 
were all perfect and well-formed, but the successive 
bliioms are all defective, as above described. Is this due 
to the fact that I withheld the liquid manure? Should I 
have kept on feeding them until they had finished bloom- 
ing? There are various opinions on this matter among 
amateurs with whom I have come in contact Some sayit 
ia due to poverty; others say it is the result of overfeed, 
lug. I feed with a liquid made of sheep and oow manure*, 
a little soot, and some artificial manure of bones, blood, 
and sulphate of ammonia. An answer to the above will 
oblige—G. H., Wolverhampton. 

18862 .—Plants for south window.—I am sorry 
"Horsham Lassie’s" qusry has remained so u “; 

“T ,r 7*- JtS* “*-2Siu 0 

well: Aspidistra 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

1 8807.—Planting Vines (Box).—It is bait to plant 
the young fruiting-canes now. 

18808. — Gros Oolxnan (Mrs. Gosling). —Yes; the 
berries are very large. 

18809.—Dallas (Thornes ).—Calla asthiopioa and O. 
maculata alba wlU thrive under the same treatment 

18810 .— Keeping 1 Lilies through winter (£•*•)• 
—The frame would be the best place; but you should keep 
froet away. 

18811 .— Moving Fig-tree from pot to open 
ground (H. C.). —You can move the tree now ; but do 
not prune it. 

18812.— Insect on Fern (R. W.).-The Insect is 
brown scale, remedies for whioh nave been given in several 
reoent numbers. 

18818 .— Tuberoses (J. S., Carlisle ).--Your Tube¬ 
roses will be of no further use; they will not bloom-a 
seoond year in our climate. 

18814. — Agapanthus umbellatus in winter 
(Thornes The plante should be kept tolerably dry and 
oool through the winter. 

18815 .— Freeslas not blooming (Heron).— Your 
Freeaia* will bloom as soon as they are strong enough to 
do so. You must wait patiently. 

18816 .— Variegated Myrtle (F. C J.—This will 
bloom under ordinary greenhouse treatment; but it ia not 
so free-flowering as the green-leaved kind. 

18817 — Tradesoantia decaying (Mrs Saunders). 
—Your plant has evidently been kept too moist and oooL 
At this time of the year you should give it little water. 

18818. — Maying lawn (Lawn). — The best and 
quickest plan wouldbe to lay down turf; this work oan be 
done at onoe. If you decide to sow seeds, do so in spring. 

18819 .— Grapee not ripening (H. C.).—li the stalks 
ore healthy, yours is not a oase of shanking. Leave the 
Grapes on the Vines, and try the effeot of a little fire-heat, 

18820.—“ White Book ” (A. J. JFA-The plant that 
you describe may be Candytuft, or It may be white 
Alyssum. Cannot you send us a specimen when it Ib in 
flower ? 

18821.— Book on greenhouse plants (H.R. qj. 
—The best book on the treatment of indoor plants is 
Baines’ " Greenhouse and Stove Plants,” published by Mr. 
Murray. 

18822.— Moving Boses (E.B X—The present is a 
good time to move your Roses, if the work is done care¬ 
fully. Tea Roses should be protected from severe 
weather. 

18823.—Goat manure (F. W. PeUatt). —We cannot 
speak from experience as to the qualities of goat manure ; 
but, no doubt, it may be used with benefit In the garden 
generally. 

18824 .— Maiden-hair Fern In room (Scrap).— No; 
do not pour water over the fronds. Daring dull weather 
very little water wiU be neoessary. The Fern must b» 
kept from froet. 

18825.— Grass on grave (Heron).— A top-dressing 
will be of no use until spring. As you have such a small 
spaoe to cover, your best plan would be to put down eome 
nice thick turves. 


18826- Alstrosmeria seedlings during winter 
(F. A. J.—Keep them almost dry during the winter, and 
protect them from frost. Plant them out in a warm 
border about May. 

18827 .— Obtaining Stag-horn Ferns (Birstallh— 
You can get Platyceriums from most nurserymen who 
have a large colleation of plants. Try some of the adver¬ 
tisers in Gardening. 

18828 . — Planting limb from Mulberry-tree 
(J. W. Pellatt). —The present is a good time to cut off 
and plant a limb of a Mulberry-tree. Saw it off, and cut 
it even with a sharp knife. 

18829 . - Orchid culture (Neweham).— Ia ths 
numbers for February 14th and February 28th lMt year, 
and ia the early numbers of the laat volume, you will flod 
articles such as you ask for. 

18830.—Black Currant and Gooseberry seed* 
linns (H. T. S.).— No; as a general rule, self-sown seed¬ 
lings are not worth muoh. They may turn out well; but 
the probability *» that they will not be valuable. 

18881 .—Scale on Lapagerla (G. H. NJ.—Your 
plant is probably attacked by scale. Wash toe leaves with 
soap and water or Gishurst compound. Fumigation or 
syringing wiU have but little effect on this insect. 

18832 . -Heating with oil-lamp, (Anxious X-Uf: 
doubted s a dry heat will not be benefioial, and it would 
be well to have a pan of water over the lamp to produce 
moisture. If you cannot do this, however, sprinkling Ihs 
floors will do. 

18888 . — Keeping frost out of small frame 
(R. H. G .).—A good way to keep froet from y <rar J r *®* 
would be to cover it up thickly with arts, or ■omeMmitkr 
material Take advantage of every fine day to give air. 
See reply to query No. 18860 (p. 629) 

18834 .—Getting rid of Daisies fDawrwJ.—They 

would grow again if treated as you desmiwa The 
"tedious process” of pulling them out will totoundthe 
beet in the long run. Read the replies on this subject 
that have appeared recently. 

18855—The “Garden” (W. F.).— The Gtewjsnfr 
nubhshed in half-yearly vols., which appear at Midsummer 
and Christmas. The next voi. commences on January!*. 
The monthly parts are published on the Monday lollowinf 
the lost Saturday of eaoh month. 

18386 —Creeping Jenny (F. There ls no 

doubt that your Creeping Jennies were sttaok^bv twj 
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18887.—Treatment of Eupatorlum (Vemia).— 
You do not tell us whet Eupatorlum you refer to, end 
there are several. If you mean the common greenhouse 
kind, It Is an evergreen, and likes plenty of sun—all the 
sun that you can give it at this time of the year—and a 
little water. 

18889.—How to grow largo Chrysanthemum 
blooms f T. B C.J .—You have not read the articles 
carefully, or you would have seen this matter re erred to. 
If you want large blooms, leave very few on the plant; the 
fewer the blooms the larger they will be. See Mr. Douglas’s 
notes in this number. 

18888.—Obtaining Chrysanthemums (n. c., 
Wokingham).—Yon will see that we print part of your 
query elsewhere. It is unnecessary to ask readers to 
ullyou whereto get Chrysanthemums. Many nursery¬ 
men advertise them in Gakdkninq, and any one of these 
will be pleased to supply them. 

18840.— Packing flowers for postal transit 
(Constant Reader).—Yon will And an article on this sub¬ 
ject in the number for June 18th last year. Correspon¬ 
dents should always mention their addresses. Had you 
observed this rule when you sent your previous question, 
delay might have been avoided. 

18841.—Seedling Amaryllises (P. A.).—Yon may 
cither pot the bulbs now or wait until January. Use pots 
sufficiently large to allow of an inch or more of soil being 
placed around the bulb. Half-bury the bulb. The soil 
should be composed of turfy loam and decayed oow- 
manure, made porous by the addition of sand. 

18812.—Chrysanthemum seed (O. M, Rectory).— 
Chrysanthemum seed is not generally offered by the 
trade ; but we have no doubt that if you write to some of 
the large houses they will get it for you. If you fail to 
obtain it from some of the Chrysanthemum-growers or 
other nurserymen who advertise in Gardsnixo, write to 
us again. 

18848.—Plants for fenoe and border (Elgin).— 
If the fenoe is not shaded, you may suooeed with Roeee, 
provided the soil, of which you say nothing, is suitable. 
If the position is shaded, you had better make use of Ivy 
and Fern* Few flowering plants will sucoeed ; bat you 
oan try Daffodils fer spring flowering, and such things as 
Christmas Rosea 


18844.— Growing Mushrooms In and out-of- 
doors (it C.J,—In GAxnmnne for May 23rd, 1885, yon 
will And an article giving full particulars as to the culture 
of Mushrooms both In and out-of-doors. If you want to 
c btain a manager for your business of Mushroom-growing, 
your best plan would be to advertise, or answer the adver¬ 
tisements of others 

18845 —Old Chrysanthemums (Vemial—Yee ; 
this is the beet time to take outtings of Chrysantherauma 
You will find their treatment described in an article in 
this week’s number. It is better to take cuttings, and 
produoe young plants, than to keep on growing the old 
specimens as pot plants ; they may, hiwever, be planted 
out with advantage. 

18846.— Chrysanthemums (IF. T.)—The Chrysan¬ 
themum roots ao not need the shelter of a glasshouse; 
they are perfectly hardy. The plants are propagated by 
cuttings, and this is the beet time to take them. The old 
plants are not worth keeping for pot oulture, but may be 
useful if planted out. You will And instructions how to 
treat the cuttings in this week’s number. 


18847. —Pampas Grass ( BytaviUe).— The plumes 
appear from September to November, according to the 
locality. They may be out and used for house deooratlon. 
The plant is cut down in winter in oold district*, and, 
where there is danger of this, it should be protected ; but, 
as a rule, It is hardy enough to stand the winters in this 
country. A mulching wonld be beneficial. 

18848.—Oats and window plant9 (P. O.).— Your 
plant, if we may judge from the rough drawing ihat yon 
forward, is neither a Palm nor a Fern, but a Draceeaa. 
We do not know anything with which you oan water it to 
make it distasteful to your cat; but surely a little in¬ 
genuity would enable you to make it safe from these 
attacks. If you cannot shut your cat out of the room, 
cannot you make it understand that its plant-eating pro¬ 
pensities will bring it into trouble ? 

18849. — Management of greenhouse (Mrt. 
Saunders).— The plants in your greenhouse require a 
certain temperature. If you continually allow the tem¬ 
perature to get too hifjh or fall too low—or, to use your 
own words, be “ sometimes one and so netiinss the other ” 
—you cannot expect the plants to flourish. Hardy plants 
will not thrive in a stove, nor will stove plants do well In a 
cokl house. Choose the olase of plants that you want to 
grow, and then give them the proper treatment. 

18350.—Wintering and propagating Dahlias 
(W. T ). —The Dahlia roots will be safe if kept in a fairly 
dry situation, free from frost. In February or March put 
the roots in a gentle hotbed, or in a bouse ia which a 
moderate temperature is kept up. When the young 
shoots are 8 inches long, they may be taken off and rooted 
io small pots. If only few cnttlogs are required, take off 
the young shoots with a bit of the old tuber attached. 
Plunge the pots in the hotbed until the cuttings are 
rooted, and plant out in due oourse. 

18351.—Heating greenhouses by means of oil- 
stoves (J. 8. K.).— What is it you want to know ? No 
one doubts the possibility of heating small greenhouses by 
means of oil-stovesi: but these stoves are not the best heat¬ 
ing apparatuses. The most important point to be borne in 
mind by those who use them is that they should be kept as 
clean as possible, and, when pure cil Is used in a well- 
made stove, the risk of damage to the plants is not great, 
if ordinary care is exercised. Please note that lettera 
written on both sides of the paper cannot be published. 


18862.—Male and female Aueubae (The Doctor). 
—It is absurd to say that either the male or the female 
Auouba does not thrive unless it is grafted. The Auouba is 
what is called a dioecious plant. Among both the pollen- 
bearing and the berry-bearing plants are to be found varie¬ 
gated- and green-leaved specimens. 8psakiog generally, 
however, we may say that the leaves of the berry-bearing, 
or female, plants are green and narrow, and most of the 
spotted-leaved Ancubae are pollen-bearing, or male, 
plants. Auouba vers Is female, and Auouba Japonloa is 
male. 
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18853 — Plantain Lilies f7%om«).-Funklas, or 
Plantain Lilies, are deciduous ; but they are perfectly 
hardy, and do not need shelter in your greenhouse In 
winter. You can plant them at this season. In future, 
please do not mix up several questions together. 

18864.— Lichen on Apple-trees (J. M„ Waltham- 
stow).— Your trees are probably simply oovered with 
Lichen. A dressing with paraffin, mixed with water, 
would remove it. A correspondent in Gardi.visq some 
time ago stated that he had been very successful in clean¬ 
ing his tress by the use of freshly-slaked lime, in the pro¬ 
portion of one part of lime to five of water. The mixture 
was applied by means of a syringe. 

18855.— Cultivating garden for profit ( Garden 
Lover). —Articles that answer yonr questions admirably 
have been published in Gardrxi.vo recently— indeed, one 
of the sense appears this week. Read Mr. Hobdaj ’■ 
articles headed “Cultural Notea for Small Gardens,” the 
first cf which appeared in the number for October 16th. 
These will give you fall particulars as to management of 
kitchen garden. Then in the numbers for July 24th. 
August 21st, September 4th, and September 11th, you wilt 
find articles enumerating the best greenhouse and other 

f >lants to grow for sale. These plants are numerous, and 
t is impossible to give details of the culture of all in the 
limits cf a reply to a question. You will have no difficulty, 
however, if jou get the back numbers of Gardrnino, in 
finding foil and satisfactory instruction how to proceed. 
If you are simply an amateur, and have all your know¬ 
ledge of gardening to gain, you must not expect to make 
much money from your garden at first; but, no doubt, if 
you persevere and work intebigently. you will be able to 
realise your moderate ambition, and make the ground 
contribute something to the rent that you pay for it. 

18856.— Stove In greenhouse (M. <?.).—There is no 
necessity to fix any kind of piping to your stove, which is 
constructed to be rued just as it stands. Take care to 
burn only the best paraffin oil, keep the stove clean, and 
the wick properlv trimmed, and no unpleasant or materi- 
ally-injurious effects of the tomes will result- It is as 
well, however, not to use the stove more than is actually 
necessary—that is, it should be used only when the tem¬ 
perature outside is below 40 decs. Fahrenheit.—B. C. R. 

18857.— Insects on Calceolaria outtings (Ruhtra 
Koorby —Your Calceolaria outtings sre attacked by mealy¬ 
bug, a very troublesome pest. Go carefully over the cut¬ 
tings, and remove all the mealy-bugs. A small, stifflsh 
brush, dipped in soft soap wafer, will be found useful in 
doing this. Or each insect may be dabbed with a camel’s- 
bair brush, dipped in spirits cf wine; this will kill it. 
Scrub all the woodwork of the pit thoroughly with soft 
soap and water. Make sure that no mealy-ougs ore har¬ 
bouring in any cracks or crevices.— G. S. 8. 

18868.—Plants for back wall of greenhouse 
(John Parry).— The only subjects that would well endure 
the shade of the Cucumbers in summer are the Camellia, 
Luoulia gratieeima, and, perhaps, the CltruB Orange}. 
Habrothamnue elegans might do well also ; but its flowers 
are not so desirable as those of the first-named plants. 
Camellias are the best, os they undoubtedly succeed 
under mild stove treatment; they are also benefited by 
the sbode in rammer, and the flowers, which would prob¬ 
ably be produced early and, therefore, oommand a good 
prioe, are always in demand.—B. C. R. 

18859 — Arranging and utilising a frame 
(J. K. S., Lancashirey— The plan you propose will do 
very well, but you had better delay operations till the 
beginning cf FtbniAry, and then the increasing warmth 
and light of the Bun wi)l help you. Mix the tan and 
manure together in the bed, and placj a layer of tan on 
i he top in addition. It would be best to leave out the 
Grass and weeds. Convert them into maoure in another 
way. With such a bed in February, and oa through the 
spring, much may be done. All kinds of seeds will 
germinate quickly in its genial warmth. Cuttings cf 
bedding ana other plants will root freely. Potatoes and 
other vegetables, may be foroed. Cuoumbers may be 
planted towards the end of February, or beginning of 
March, if a bottom heat of 75 deg*, can be secured — H. 

18860. — Heating frame (D. K., Kina gland).- The 
moisture arising from a mass of fermenting manure be¬ 
neath the plants will do Geraniums, Ac., as much harm os 
the froet would do. Calceolarias need no heat whatever — 
in fact, they' sucoeed better without it, if the frame is well 
matted in severe frost, and the sides banked up with turf 
or ashes. But, if “ D. K.” wishes to winter Geraniums 
tafely, he must obtain oommand of a steady and dry 
warmth. The best wav of doing this would be to flx a row 
of lft-lnoh piping round the frame, and heat it with a small 
oopper boiler and gas-jet, somewhat in the manner de* 
scrloed on p. 5L8; or, for so small an affair, a paraffin 
flame would audios. But, if this plan is too expensive, 
frost might be excluded by burning a small paraffin-lamp 
in the frame; this could be placed in a pit sunk far 
enough in the ground to afford sufficient head-room. 
The plants, in any case, will do better standing on boards 
raised a few inches above the suiface than on the cold and 
damp soil—B. C. R. 

18881.— Unhealthy Camellias (A. T M., KUliney). 
—The leaves ssnt are certainly very unhealthy. We never 
remember to have seen a worse sample. There were no 
traces of insecison the leaves sent; but we s tiou’d not have 
beei surprUel, considering thtir condition, to have found 
white scale, os these inssets arc generally present on such 
unhealthy examples. The information giveu as regards 
previous treatment is very meagre; but tha cause of their 
condition must be sought for at the roots, aid thtre are 
only two pzssible causes to which such unhtultoine-s can 
be due. if the plants me growing in a border, we should 
expect to find the roots badly infested with fun i us ; if in 
pots, tbea they are potted in soil which is too close, and 
the roots are dead through ben g in a sour stagnant s dl. 
In either ca-e, the plan’s miut oe thakeu out cf the coil, 
the roots washed, and potted in fresh, sweet, turfy soil, 
made porous with sand and c ushei charcoal. Thj sol 
ghoul l be rammed in the pots very fl*mly ; and the pots 
shouli he only la»ge enough to conveniently receive the 
roots. The pots must be clean and we ldraioei. After 
repotting, keep the plants co:l, and the new soil just 
healthily moist, till tne day* lengthen in spriog. Then a 
little warmth, with the free use of the syringe, whl be 
serviceable ; but it is of no use to force the tops till the 
roots begin work.—H. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plants to 8s 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant With 
towers , and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits , or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of fiorisW flowers, suck as 
Roses, Fuchsias , Geraniums. Azaleas, as these can only 
be oorrtcily named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnixq Illustratid, 
87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 

Names Of plants.— St. Andrew.—Double Gardenia; 

- Senex —The plant you send is Hepatioa angulosa.- 

Beginner, Dundrum — 1 , We cannot name Orchids from 
the bulbe ; 2, Asplenium bnlbiferum ; 8 , Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient. WoodstJe .—The leaf Is thatef Funkia Sieboldl 

or F. grandiflora.- Alpha, Ro*herham.—l, Virginian 

Poke (Phytolacca decandra); 2 , Retinoepora plamcsa ; 4, 
Common Holly (Ilex Aqnifollum) : 6 , Common Laurtl 

(Census Lauro-ceraras). See notices above.- J. G , 

Kilkenny —1, Kaloeanthes ooocinea; 2, Sedum SieboMi 
veriegatum; 8 , A rails Sieboldi. There is no such term 
as " hardy greenhouse plant ” employed by gardener*. 

2 is hardy; the others are greenhouse plants.- Robin .— 

The plant that yon refer to is Calycanthus grandiflora. 

- J. E. D.—i and 2, Forms of Adlan turn Capillus- 

Veneris ; 8 , Pteria erotica albo-lineata ; 4, Pterls serrulata. 
- E. Rowe.—I, Tradeacantia repens; 2 , Specimen In¬ 
sufficient ; 8 , 8 edum arboreum variegatum.- T. H. 

Frost. — 1, Adiantum macropbylium ; others not suffi¬ 
ciently developed for naming. Temperature in winter 

about 60 degs.- Aline .—The " French Fern ” that 3 ou 

refer to is Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, whioh is com¬ 
monly called the Block Spleeowort. It is an evergratn 

Fern, growing plentifully in many parts of England.- 

D. L , Croydon — Dendroblum enrysanthum ; Ccelogjme 
specioea—probably; but this is an abnormal flower, de¬ 
stitute of petals. 

Naming trait.—Readers who desire our help tn 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of Ihe same kind 
greatly assist in its determination Therefore, we 
shall undertake to name no fruit of which three specimens 
are not sent , and, if the fruit varies much in size or 
colour, these specimens should be typical of such varia¬ 
tion*. Local varieties should be named by local groweim, 
and are often known to them alone. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above Directions are observed . Unpaid parcels will 
not be received. 

*** We have reoelved from several correspondents single 
specimens of fruits—and some of these are very imperfect 
—for naming. The differences between varieties of fruits 
are, in many oases, so trifling that it is necessary that 
three specimens of each kind should be sent Correspon¬ 
dents who, despite the notioe we have given from time to 
time, have sent us single fruits, and have not seen the 
names, will please understand that the speoimene were 
insufficient to enable us to determine the nomenclature. 

Names Of fruit.— Grange. — 1 , Apparently Tower cf 
Glammi*; 2 , Pearson’s Plate; S, Specimen insufficient. 

- 0. H. H — 1 , Doyenne du Cornice ; 2 , Looks like Van 

Mons. Leon Leoltro, hut the specimen is decayed._ 

G. B. Mew .—EckiinviUe Seedling.-IF. Sydenham — 

Apple, Blenheim Orange; Pear, Marie Louise/—./. H.— 

Fruit much decayed, but evidently Beurri Cialrgeau- 

Shanklin.—Pean are Marie Louise and Beurri Bose. 

Numbers should have been fastened to specimens.- J. 

Hide — Kaifer Beurr 6 .- J. IF. 5—1, Beniri Char- 

meuse; 2, Beurri Ranoe; 3, Knight’s Monarch.-5. K. T. 

— 1, A local sort, not known; 2 , Bmall Warner’s King ; 8 , 

Monks Codlin- L. W.—i, Beurr 6 d’Aremberg ; 10 , 

Passe Colmar; 21, Flemish Beauty; large Pear, rotteo ; 
small Pear, Beurri de Oapiaumont; round Pear, Old 

Craesane. Numbers illegible.-C. Batty .—Name <f 

Pear not known. The fruit seems to decay ia a perfectly 
natural manner; some Pears always decay early at the 

core while maintaining a Arm exterior.- Sylvanvs — 

5, 011 Russet; 6 , Northern Greening; 8 , Brabant Belle- 

fleur ; 7, Not known. - 5. Bochin. — Maiie Louife. —— 

R Edgar Jacobs—l, Chaumontel; 2, Glou Morceau ; 3 , 

Josephine de Malines.-C. Etrl— 1 , I vedoles 8 t. 

Germain ; 3, Chaumoatel; 4, Knight’s Monarch 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Subscriber .—Please see notices above. The delay In 
replying to your query is due to your having mUdirected 

your letter- Veritas .—An anonymous recoin mendetic n 

of a manufactured article is naturally looked upon aim 
suspicion. If the oompany wish to advertise their goods, 

they must do so in tha usual manner.- Derby .—Ttll in 

for what purpose you wish to apply the ammonia, and 

repeat your question.- Cromwell Road —Unsuitable ; 

the letter is ao advertisement- J. Hall.—We do not 

undertake to forward letter* to correspondents, and we 
certainly cannot do so when no stamped envelope is en¬ 
closed for the purpose. Jf. Newcombe.—Yfe thank you; 

but the subject cl “ mummy seeds” has been referred to 
very reoently in GARonrare, and a similar communication 
has already ap peared. _ 

Goat-keeping.— M H. N.” (on page 506) 
does not seem to realise that f although it may 
be impossible to tether a rabbit, it is an easy 
matter to tether a goat. I can only say that 
for more than a year I have kept four goats. 
Each day they are tethered in a paddock ad¬ 
joining the flower-garden, where there are 
many young trees. They have never done any 
mischief, and have been a source of pleasure and 
profit.— Ocjidi. # * # We trust the tethers of the. 
goats will never give way , because we ourselves 
have seen very serious damage done by goats. 
Thinking highly of our beautiful fruit trees , we 
shoidd certainly not run any risk from the 
immediate presence of a goal in an orchard. — Ed. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOVEMBER CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
THE OPEN AIR. 

I was very pleased to see “G. H. E.’s ” article, 
on p. 498, as to the practicability of growing 
out-of-doors some varieties of Chrysanthemums 
that are usually seen under glass. It is not 
every amateur that is the happy possessor of a 
greenhouse, and even a small one is of little use 
for such pot plants as Chrysanthemums if large 
specimens are required. Again, very few 
amateurs possess such an excellent position out- 
of-doors as “G. H. E.” has (a large south wall, 
protected from the weather by overhanging 
trees and shrubs). Still, as I have grown a 
good many varieties out-of-doors, totally un¬ 
protected from frost and wet, my experience 
may be of some use to a few of your readers, 
and will, in fact, strengthen “ G. H. E.’s ” argu¬ 
ment. I purchased my plants, established in 
pots, in May last, and, after hardening them 
off, turned them out of pots, and planted them 
out, some against the front wall of my house, 
facing south, and others at the back of the house, 
in borders facing east and west, where they were 
intended to bloom. I kept all the plants regu¬ 
larly supplied with weak manure-water, and 
occasionally gave soot-water. Directly the 
plants showed signs of moving, I increased the 
strength of the applications until the bloom-buds 
began to open, and after that gave clear rain¬ 
water occasionally. I never once stopped the 
plants, or took out a single bud. As “G. H. E.” 
remarks, stopping the plants retards the 
flowering, bo that in growing the plants out-of- 
doors unprotected, one should aim at getting 
them to bloom as soon as possible, before severe 
frosts are likely to harm them. The plants 
against my south wall—namely, Golden George 
Olenny, James Salter, Elaine, and George 
Gordon—are perfect trees, being 5 feet to 7 feet 
high, and 2 feet through. Up to a fortnight ago 
they were a sight, yielding perfect branches of 
bloom grown naturally. Cullingfordi, against 
the same wall, is now (Nov. 20th) in full bloom, 
and its colour alone recommends it, it being a 
beautiful crimson of the colour of the Geranium 
Henry Jacoby. In the borders, at the back of 
the house, I have in bloom now the following 
varieties :—White Venus, White Beverley, and 
White Empress of India ; yellows, Mrs. Dixon, 
Jardin dea Plantes, and Golden Beverley; 
crimson, Julie Lagrav£re, and King of Crim¬ 
sons ; Refulgence, deep mulberry; Jas. Salter, 
lilac; George Gordon, claret; and D. Sharp, 
magenta. I will grant that this season has been 
an exceptionally mild one up to the present, but 
I believe Chrysanthemums will stand more frost 
out-of-doors than some few people imagine. We 
experienced a sharp frost in this locality on the 
night of the ISth instant, and although my 
Dahlias show its effeots, the Chrysanthemums 
do not appear touched ; besides, we very seldom 
get frost to last for any length of time during 
November. I put two strong stakes, 7 feet long, 
to each of my plants, to keep them from injury 
by high winds, and a couple of stakes give a 
bushy plant plenty of support. On my south 
wall the branches were held secure by staples 
driven into the wall. “ G. H. E.” has opened up 
a subject well worth the consideration of ama¬ 
teurs. At this season of the year, when flowers 
are scarce, how refreshing it is to see your borders 
gay with Chrysanthemums—flowers which will 
last in a cut state till they almost fall to pieces. 
To conclude, then, does the beauty of Chrysan¬ 
themums consist in twisting the shoots into every 
conceivable shape, so as to form the so-called 
“ pancakes,” or the trained standards, with 2 feet 
or 3 feet of naked stem, that are seen at most 
of the shows, or in “dressing” the blooms 
until they are scarcely recognisable ? For 
my part, give me the plants grown naturally, 
either out-of-doors or in pots, with their 
“ branches of blooms.” From such a plant one 
can cut and come again. I send you a few blooms 
cut from my plants, which are in the open with¬ 
out any protection whatever, and allowed to grow 
naturally. J. H., Bowes Park, X. 

•*# J try Qood medium-sized blooms .—Ed. 


Late flowers in the Highlands.—It 
may interest readers to know that the following 
flowers still bloom, and brighten the gardens 
around the capital of the Highla ids. Though 
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we live a little nearer the North Pole than many 
folks, yet we have here, on the whole, a com¬ 
paratively mild climate, as the following list of 
flowers, still (Nov. 22) to be gathered in the 
open, evidences : Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations, Phlox Drummondi, Calceolarias, 
Anemone japonica alba, Verbena, Lobelia, and 
Mignonette still deck the flower-beds; while 
perfect buds of the Gloire de Dijon Rose, and 
an occasional one of Madame Victor Verdier, 
and Souvenir de la Malmaison are still to be 
plucked. A double Dahlia can yet be got, and, 
until a few days ago, plenty of single ones. The 
Canary Creeper and Clematis Jackmani still 
make the verandahs and trellis-work gay. 
Sweet Peas cling to their stakes, brilliant with 
flowers, while Auriculas, Wallflowers, and 
Sweet Williams are showing bright blooms.— 
G. R. G., Inverness . 

Bulbooodium vernum. —I should be glad 
if you could give me some information about 
Bulbocodium vernum minor—what kind of 
flower does it bear, and how should it 
be treated ?— Subscriber. The Spring 

Meadoxo Saffron (Bulbocodium vernum) is a 
pretty hardy bulbous plant, that grows about 4 
inches or 6 inches high, and flowers in early spring 
—in fact , often before the snow is off the surface of 
the ground. The engraving will show you ichat 



Spring Meadow Saffron (Bulbooodium vernum). 

the blooms are like; they are violet purple in 
colour, and very ornamental when in the bud 
state. The plant grows well in sandy, well- 
drained soil, and forms a good companion 
plant for the Snowdrops , Snowflakes, anil other 
early-flowering bulbs. It may be increased by 
diinsion of the bulbs in Jidy or August. (See 
noticeis “To Correspondents .” ) —Ed. 

18701.—Outdoor plants with bright 
leaves.—“ R. L. D.” will have to rely mainly 
on variegated-leaved shrubs, of which there are 
very many. A few of the commonest, and, at 
the same time, the most useful, are Hollies, 
Ivies, Aucubas, and Euonymuses, w hich will 
afford a supply throughout the winter. The 
leaves of many deciduous trees and shrubs are, 
during; winter, very brightly-coloured—those of 
the \ irginian Creeper, for instance, are con¬ 
spicuously beautiful. Some bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums supply variegated leaves ; they cannot 
be grown altogether in the open-air, but they 
are outdoor plants in the summer time, and may 
thus be included in this list.—S t. P. B. 

18702 —Plants for northern exposure—I should 
not advise " Ghyll ” to attempt to £row Narcissi in the bed 
with a northern exposure. To do well they require a 
warm position. Such things os Violets, Primroses, and 
hardy Ferns, &c., would flourish, and make the place look 
cheerful.— St. P. B. 

-A few of the common Narcissi might be tried ; but, 

for such a position, Pansies, Violas, alpine Auriculas, the 
Himalayan and alpine Primulas, and the common Prim¬ 
roses and Polyanthuses, would be best. All the above 
prefer partial shade to much sunshine.—J. D. E. 


18650.—Plants for table and drawing¬ 
room decoration. —The following would 
suit your purpose admirably : Foliage plants— 
Palms: Latania borbonica and Seaforthia ele- 
gans (these are two good hardy varieties, and 
will last longer in a room than most other 
things, if they are supplied with water, and 
the foliage is kept scrupulously clean); Ficus 
elastica, Grevillea robusta, Cyperus distans, 
Dracaena australis lineata and Aralia Sieboldi. 
Of Maiden-hair Ferns you might select Adiantum 
cuneatum, A. c. grandiceps and A. Capillus- 
Veneris; Lomaria Gibba, Pteris cretica, P. 
serrulata, P. s. cristata, and P. tremula 
are also suitable Ferns. Tuberous Begonias, 


Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Cyclamen, Spirrea japonica, and Lily of the 
Valley, are useful plants for table and drawing¬ 
room decoration, and there are also some bulbs 
that you might grow with advantage, as the 
flowers would come in at a time when others are 
scarce. Try some Hyacinths, Narcissi, Tulips, 
and Crocuses. You might also grow a few pots 
of Freesia refracta alba, on account of its 
delightful perfume. There are hosts of other 
things, but you should be able to get a nice selec¬ 
tion from the above.— Caterlouoh. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE CHINESE YAM (DIOSCOREA 
BATATAS). 

1 have been wondering lately if any readers of 
Gardening took advantage of the opportunity 
that occurred last spring, when plants of this 
vegetable were offered at a cheaper rate than I 
had ever known them supplied at before, and, 
if so, how they have succeeded in cultivating it. 
For, although not at all a difficult subject to 
grow, its habits are so peculiar that those who 
have not some knowledge of its requirements 
will not be likely to succeed in a first attempt. 
I, therefore, think it desirable to direct 
attention to a few points in its management, 
which are essential to success. In the first 
place, I wish to say that I do not want to over¬ 
rate its merits as a vegetable. Its greatest 
value is, perhaps, that, as it is only fit for 
use during the winter months, it offers a 
variety when some other subjects are scarce. 
At the same time, I am well aware that many 
individuals who have resided abroad are 
very partial to it as a winter vegetable. 
The characteristic feature of the plant is that 
the tuber (which is the edible portion) grows 
straight down and gets larger as it gets deeper. 
A well-grown tuber will run down more than 

2 feet. It will be gathered from this that a 
deep soil is absolutely necessary, and the richer 
it is, especially near the surface, the larger the 
produce will be, and unless the tubers are of a 

g ood size they will not be appreciated. In our 
eavy soil, we have to remove a good portion of 
the staple and supply its place with a lighter 
material ; our plan is to mark out a bed 4 feet 
wide, and throw off the surface soil, to the 
depth of 13 inches, and then take away 
12 inches from the bottom. When filling in the 
bed again we mix the old and the new soil 
together, and at the same time incorporate with 
it a good quantity of well-rotted manure, takiDg 
care to have most of the manure within 9 inches 
of the surface, because the bulk of the fibrous 
roots will be found within that distance 
of the surface. In a good many cases, where 
there is a fairly deep soil, very good tubers may 
be grown by trenching up the ground in the 
ordinary way, and supplying the manure in the 
manner above directed. The plants or sets for 
future use are obtained when the crop is lifted 
in the autumn ; the crowns are on the surface, 
so that, if a piece, 0 inches long, of the top 
of the tuber is cut off, it will furnish a 
plant for next year; these pieces will not 
be much larger than an ordinary lead-pencil, 
but for all practical purposes they are large 
enough. When the tops are all cut off, they 
should be placed in pots of dry soil, and kept in 
a cool place, out of the reach of frost, during 
the winter. In habit the plant is a climber, 
and it will entwine itself about anything that 
comes in its way, like a Scarlet Runner Bean. 
We use ordinary Pea-sticks, 4 feet high, for 
them to climb on. I have tried to grow them 
without affording the tops any supports, but I 
found that the stems and leaves got into a mas* 
on the surface, and that the tubers were small 
in consequence. Its behaviour is just what one 
might expect from a tropical plant, for in hot 
summers the tubers get larger than in ordinary 
seasons. Under a continuous bright sun, and in 
the absence of rain, it will thrive immensely, i‘ 
the roots are well supplied with water, but with 
only an average amount of sun-heat it is better 
without artificial watering. . 

Planting. —Here, in Somersetshire, we find 
the middle of April soon enough to planti; « 
planted earlier, the young tops are liable 
to bo injured by frost. We have a plant 
which stood out for years without being 
disturbed, and it came up regularly f only 
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not so early u those which we cultivated. 
There la considerable trouble in getting the orop 
safely out of the ground, op account of the 
brittle nature of the roots, as they snap asunder 
like glass; to insure the roots being got out the 
whole length, it is necessary to take out a trench 
at one end of the bed, and this trench must be 
at least 2£ feet deep. Each tuber must be 
searched for separately with a fork, and be fully 
exposed from top to bottom ; for if there is any 
attempt to wrench it from its bed, it will break 
in pieces. The tubers keep well through the 
winter if they are stored in dry earth in a cool 
place. If there is any scarcity of sets at 
planting time, the tubers may be cut into 4- 
mch lengths ; each piece will make a plant, but 
preference should always be given to crowns, i 
When there are enough, we plant three rows in 
a bed 4 feet wide, and the sets are 15 inches 
apart in the row. J. C. G. 

18711.— Celery decaying.—The planting 
of the Celery, however it was done, could not 
acoount for its decaying at the core now, nor 
would the watering of it with pig-liquid, if it 
were applied to the roots only, as it ought to 
have been, before earthiug-up. Celery decays 
much more in some soils than in others. In 
wet, heavy soilB, the tendency to decay is natu¬ 
rally greater than it is in lighter soils. Every¬ 
thing should be done when the leaves of the 
plants are dry; they should be held together 
by the hand, or tied loosely with a strip of 
matting. If the soil gets into the centre of the 
plants it will have an injurious effect. I have 
tried Cocon -fibre refuse to place round the 
plants to prevent decay, but it rather increased 
the evil.—J. D. E. 

18574.— Village Blacksmith Potato.— 
This Potato was raised by Mr. Geo. Cleland, village 
blacksmith, Torphicen, when he was residing at 
Bridge Castle cottage, in the parish of Tor¬ 
phicen, Linlithgowshire. This is about 17 years 
ago. Mr. Cleland planted two rows of Potatoes, 
set so that they might have a chance of 
being hybridised by the bee, the one being 
Sutton’s Snowball, and the other Smith’s Ameri¬ 
can Early. The apples at the end of the season 
were gathered and stored, and seeds were sown 
next year. The peculiar appearance of the baby 
Blacksmith struck the raiser's fancy, and he 
planted again and again, and very often thought 
ne would never succeed in bringing them up to 
the size of other Potatoes; however, patience 
was, in a manner, rewarded in the year 1878— 
1879. He placed on the show table of the 
Torphicen Flower Show, a small plate of half-a- 
dozen tubers, about the size of a small hen’s egg, 
fluid these were the astonishment of all the 
judges. However, the half-dozen had been 
coveted by some one, as they were, unluckily 
for the raiser, stolen. The Blacksmith is a 
round Potato with very shallow eyes, and very 
dark skin, like sole-leather, and beautifully 
netted. It is considered by the raiser to be a 
cross, as above stated, between Snowball and 
American Early. I have seen two other varieties 
which are considered by some who are un¬ 
acquainted with the real Blacksmith to be the 
above Potato; one is called sometimes by the 
name of “ Rough Bob.” Rough Bob has a dark 
skin, but it is not so dark as “ Blacksmith 
the eyes are very^ deep, and the Potato, as a 
whole, resembles in shape a Champion. The 
other variety I never heard named, although I 
have seen it; it is a very coarse-looking Potato. 
—-J. Forrest, Balmoral-gardeiu , Bathgate . 

—— The above statement is substantially 
correct, and may be said to offer to all inter¬ 
ested a true account of the origin of the Village 
Blacksmith Potato. Mr. Forrest shares in a 
popular error in assuming that the bees are 
fertilising agents in connection with Potatoes ; 
that is not the case. The natural fertilisation 
produced is invariably the product of natural 
causes ; the pollen cases in dowers full of pollen 
bursting and being carried in the air may, and 
sometimes, as in the present instance, do, come 
into contact with the dowers of other kinds, 
fluid cro88-fer<ilisation results. The celebrated 
Magnum Bonum was, in this way, a nature’s- 
cross product. Most of the best Potatoes in com¬ 
merce, however, have been produced by oareful 
hand cross-fertilisation. The parents of the 
Village Blacksmith are kinds now, we believe, 
oat of cultivation, and it does seem as if the 
variety nrast have tafcta afbgulifrty nbtf>ptaf(ffd, 
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as it needed some fifteen years ere it produced 
'enough of stock to enable it to be put into oom» 
merce. First-class modern Potatoes, will pro¬ 
duce as biga, stock of tubers in five years from 
the seed. While there may be another and false 
Village Blacksmith in commerce, the true kind 
is abundant enough here in the south. The 
tubers have been of good rounded form, have 
shallow eyes, and skin very much like the rough 
hide of an elephant. The tubers have never been 
large, and, on the whole, it must be classed as 
a moderate cropper. The quality is very good, 
but not better than is found in scores of other 
finer and smooth-skinned kinds. As a market 
Potato it can hardly be successful, and just 
now owes its popularity to its queer skin and 
appellation.—A. D. 

18683.—Storing Beet-root— The best way to stove 
Beet-root is to peck it in send in e oool place, leyioff a 
little dry straw over when serere frost oomea—H< 

MONTBRETIAS. 

There are in cultivation but two of these Cape 
bulbous plants. The better-known, M. Pottai, 
grows about 2 feet high, and bears its flowers 
on branching stems, each branch bearing as 
many as three dozen, closely arranged. The 
blooms are bright orange-red, with spots of a 
darker hue inside the tube, and these colours 
render the plant highly attractive. M. crocos- 
mreflora, which is here illustrated, is a hybrid 
between Crocosma (Tritonia) aurea and M. 
Pottai; its flowers are much larger, and are of a 
deeper colour, than those of the older kind. It 
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taken up and separated, and put in pots for con¬ 
servatory decoration. When the foliage appears 
above the soil, the watering should be care¬ 
fully attended to, and when it is in full 
vigour, weak manure-water will assist in the 
development of strong-flowering spikes. Bulbs 
planted in the open ground should be covered 
with 2 inches or 3 inches of soil, composed of 
equal parts of well-mixed leaf-mould and sandy 
loam, and a smaller quantity of decomposed 
cow manure. In severe weather a light cover¬ 
ing of straw will prevent the bulbs from being 
uplifted by the frost, and in due oourte, as the 
season advances, the straw should be removed 
and be replaced by a light covering of sand. 
An occasional watering with liquid manure will 
prove useful if the season is dry. F. G. 


Wireworm. —It is evident that the writer 
of the note on page 505 does not know of, or 
does not believe in, the petroleum cure for wire- 
worm, described by me last year in Gardening. 
The ground here having been treated as follows, 
the result has been a crop of Carrots averaging 
10 inches round the crown; one that we 
measured was 12 inches round. A wine-glass¬ 
ful of petroleum is poured on a brick, and this 
is placed in a 2-gallon can of water, with which 
the ground is watered; the brick serves for 
two more successive iflltngt of the watering- 
dSW.—Tirt MftftKtrifc. 


FRUIT. 

MR. H. WEIR AND GRAPE GROWINQ 
OUT-OF-DOORS IN ENGLAND. 

When we called attention to Mr. Harrison 
Weir’s advice to plant Vines to ripen out-of- 
doors in England, we kept the question dear 
from that of the growth of the Grape in any 
artificial structure. He, however, confuses the 
issue by bringing his doings with ground 
vineries, &c., into his letter in the last Field. 
Seeing a letter of Mr. Weir’s in a daily paper of 
wide circulation among country people, telling 
them to plant Vines in the open air, we said a 
few words of caution. More misleading advice 
we can scaroely imagine to be given than telling 
people to plant Vines for fruit in the open air; 
and no one with any pretensions to gardening 
knowledge has any excuse for giving soon 
advioe, because no one with eyes in his 
head can travel in our warmest coun¬ 
ties without seeing the absurdity of it. 
Mr. Weir speaks of his grandfather and 
his doings in Grape-growing out-of-doors fifty 
years ago—a very interesting reminiscence, no 
doubt, to him, but not throwing any light on 
Grape-growing out-of-doors in our own day. 
He, however, does not say a word about that 
experiment of the Marquis of Bute, a reoent 
example which some of us have been to see, and 
he does not give the name of any place where 
good Grapes are ripened regularly out-of-doors 
in England. The Vine out-of-doors is always 
an interesting subject to us, and we have seen 
some hundreds of gardens within the past three 
years in whioh it is grown, but in not more 
than one case did we see a really eatable berry ! 
Surely it is needless to say to anyone having 
the least knowledge of gardening that the Vine 
Is a plant which is perfectly unfit for a cold 
climate like ours, without artificial protection. 
It is no new thing, but one which has been 
tried for hundreds of years in the most favour¬ 
able parts of our oountry—from Norfolk, where 
it is on every cottage in many of the shore 
parishes, to the best parts of Kent, and Surrey, 
and Devon. With care and skill a little fruit 
may be got off warm walls in hot seasons; but 
the regular and profitable cultivation of 
the Grape in the open air is impossible. It has 
been proved to be so in a thousand gardens. 
Of all possible experiments in cultivation, this 
has received the fullest trial and the clearest 
decision. All who know gardens are familiar 
with the poor bunohes of Sweetwater grown 
now and then under the south gable, and which 
are often a source of amusement to the owner, 
but no proof of the fitness of our climate for 
Grape-growing out-of-doors—quite the contrary. 
The wall-space given to sucn trees would be 
much better given to a first-class winter Pear, 
or to any good fruit that ripens in our climate. 
In our best gardens, in the warmest districts, 
no good gardener ever wastes his time and his 
walls in growing Grapes in the open air. Go to 
Chiswick, and, while a variety of experiments 
may be seen, those in charge know too well the 
effect of the British climate on the Asiatic 
Grape to give the subject a thought. With 
doubtful fruits good gardeners persevere. The 
severe winters of reoent years, though they 
were so destructive to another valuable 
exotic fruit—the Peach—have not discouraged 
good cultivators. At Tertworth, and in various 
gardens in the west, we have seen excellent 
fruit, and even at Burghley, where the climate 
is not so good. We say so much to show that, 
where there is any hope, our good gardeners are 
not slow to try. But the fact is, a number of 
people have no power to generalise, and, if they 
see a miserable crop of Sweetwater Grapes on 
the warm side of a house, they fly to the con¬ 
clusion that everybody should grow Grapes on 
walls in England. The same kind of men, seeing 
that a young Gum-tree, put out in our flower 
gardens, made what they thought a strong 
shoot during the summer, wrote to the Times, 
telling people to plant the Fever Gum-tree; and 
so a few years ago these trees were planted in 
hundreds of gardens—to live till the first hard 
frost. No one who had seen the fine growth of 
the tree in a warm temperate climate would 
have been deceived by the summer’s growth in the 
sub-tropical garden, and its value for our oountry 
(Was previously well known. We frequently 
ions who verge these rash 
thb tally useful and pRfettnt 
Original from 
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p lanting of the things suited to oar climate.; 
and so we 'ventured to remind Mr. Weir that it 
would be muoh better to call the attention of 
the publio to fruits they could brine to perfec¬ 
tion, and of which our markets and our tables 
stand in as much need as they do of Grapes. 
“No,” says Mr. Weir, “the market is often 
overstocked.” This is certainly not the case so 
far as fruit of the best keeping quality is con¬ 
cerned ; and that is the fruit which should be 
grown on our best wall surfaoes. Winter Pears 
of good quality, the fruit which would pay the 
bast prioe of any hardy fruit grown in Britain, 
are not likely to be plentiful for a generation to 
come. Muoh very good fruit comes from 
France, and some from America. We had 
this year a glut of early fruit, but that is no 
reason why we should give up the culture of 
fruit of the highest class; far from it. The 
Americans will not cease to send us their Apples, 
nor the French Duchesse and Easter Beurr4 
Pears, because we had a glut of Plums this 
year, and because, owing to railways and bad 
market arrangements, the grower did not get 
his just profit— Field. 


Top-dresein? fruit trees.— This is the 
time to apply top-dressings to fruit trees or 
bushes of all kinds ; for, as soon as the leaf drops, 
the - best time has arrived for pruning, and 
directly this is completed, the roots should get 
a good coating of fresh soil and manure; for it 
is impossible for trees to keep on producing 
good crops unless they get good food, and plenty 
of it, to make up for the drain on the tree. I 
find many owners of gardens enquiring what 
kinds of manure are most suitable. Well, 
nearly all kinds of manure are suitable, if a 
sufficient quantity can be obtained. We adopt 
the following plan : From early spring right up 
till winter comes round again, we collect all 
sorts of garden refuse, stat> e manure, ashes, 
house refuse, and, in fact, everything that will 
decay, into heaps, and at the approach of 
winter, when it is getting partially rotten, we 
turn it over, putting the least rotten portion at 
the bottom of the heap, and let it remain for 
a month; then it is turned over again, and 
when a dry frost prevails, it is wheeled out to 
the fruit garden, and a good dressing applied 
all round the tree or bush as far as its branches 
extend. This plan being followed every year, 
the surfaco soil gets full of fibrous roots, ready 
to take hold of any fresh food directly ; and as 
this dressing is largely mixed with fresh soil, it 
promotes a healthy but not over-luxuriant 
growth. It being placed on the surface, any 
substances that might be objectionable if buried 
in the soil have time to decay and form food. 
It is important to keep the soil all round the 
tree or bush perfectly free from other crops, as 
it is impossible for any fruit tree to perfect 
heavy crops if its roots are contending with 
gross-feeding vegetable or other crops. If a 
Fruit tree or bush won’t pay for a few feet of 
clear space, it certainly will not pay when 
grown in the company of any other crop.— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

Outdoor Grapes. —Ididnotgoto any other 
book than the book of Nature for my informa¬ 
tion on growing outdoor Grapes, and, notwith¬ 
standing “ J. M.’s ” remarks and lengthy quota¬ 
tion (p. 503), I know of no reason why I need 
go further, seeing that the system of pruning 
that I advocated is extensively practised with 
the best results. In writing for amateurs, one 
cannot make the directions too simple, but I fear 
the extraot with which “J. M.” favoured 
readers would only lead them into confusion. 
I wonder if “.T. M.” would believe in spur- 
pruning if he saw, as I have seen, the southfront 
of a large farmhouse covered with fruiting- 
Vines ?—J. C. C. 

Winter-dressing for Vines.—In what 
proportions should sulphur, clay, and soft soap 
be mixed for the purpose of dressing Vines, ana 
is this the best composition to paint them with? 
—Boz. Dissolve 6 oz. of soft soap in a 
gallon of hot water; then add one pound of sul¬ 
phur and as much clay as will give it the neces¬ 
sary consistence. A little fresh soot and lime 
may be added, if desired. The above makes a 
useful winter dressing for fruit trees when 
something thicker than a wash is wanted ; but 
1 consider a wash made of Gishurst compound, 
6 oz. to the gallon, .applied warm with a brush 
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that will penetrate all the crevices of the 
bark, equal to any complicated mixture.— 
E. Hobday. 

18647.— Beat Grapes. —Black Hamburgh 
is the best Grape in cultivation for early and 
mid-season crops, but it is surpassed for late 
keeping by Lady Downe’s Seedling. The best 
White Grape for early work is Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling, and for lata crops Muscat of Alexandria. 
Early and very late sorts require fire heat to 
mature them, but mid-season ones may be grown 
with very little aid from hot-water pipes. A 
temperature of 90 degs. by fire-heat is not, 
however, required for any Grape in cultivation, 
as 60 degs. to 65 degs. by fire-heat would be 
quite high enough. But a good rise by sun- 
heat does the Vines a deal of good—in fact, 
not only on the grounds of economy, but also 
on the score of what is best for tbe Vines, I 
would advise that the sun’s rays should be 
utilised as far as possible, and the hot-water 
pipes used only to supplement the heat of the 
sun. Such mid-season kinds as are mentioned 
above may be grown to great perfection to 
ripen in autumn, by the aid of a glass roof 
alone. There are many other good sorts of 
Grapes, both b'ack and white, but they require 
more cultural skill to bring them to perfection, 
and are in no way superior to those that are as 
easily grown as any plant that comes under a 
gardener’s care.—J. G., flanti. 

- Oonfloe your attention to Baok Hamburgh and 

Mairesfleld Court If you must grow white as well, the 
Muscat will give you most satisfaction —Oso. Williams, 
Worcester. 

18712 — Apple and Pear - trees 
cankered. —Canker is caused by the roots get¬ 
ting into an unsuitable subsoil; undrained soils 
also cause it. If the soil, where the trees are 
growing is nndrained, this must be seen to first. 
The next operation is to dig a trench round the 
trees, of considerable depth, and then work 
under the ball of roots with a fork or spade to 
cut through all roots that have a downward 
tendency. If the soil that is dug out is bad, it 
is a good plan to substitute for it some good 
loam from the top spit of a Grass field, or even 
from any cultivated ground on which fruit trees 
have not been grown.—J. D. E. 

18707. — GrapeVines. —In order to obtain 
ripe fruit from Black Hamburgh Vines in June 
and July, start the house with a minimum 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., and, as 
soon as the Vines have grown an inch or two, 
raise the minimum tempsrature to 55 degs. In 
two or three weeks it may be raised to 60 degs., 
and increased to 65 degs. by the time the bunches 
b-gin to flower. This temperature may be kept 
up until the fruit is ripe. A moist atmosphere 
should also be kept up until the fruit begins 
to colour. It is desirable to have a rather 
dry atmosphere while the Vines are in flower. 
—J. D. E. 

18440 —Marie Louise and Winter Nells Pears 
as standards.— In Worcestershire I have grown Merle 
Louise and Winter Nelis Pears as standards for years. 
The former does remarkably well, bearing and ripening 
fruit well; the latter bears satisfactorily, but dees not 
ripen its fruit well.—G ilp. 


18043.— Waterproof coating. —I am told that 
calico, prepared with Linseed oil, cracks when dry, if 
folded at all. We have supplied our gardener with croco¬ 
dile cloth, which makes an excellent waterproof loose 
Jacket. It oost 2s. 6d. the yard—47 inches wide,—Tin 
Midlands 

- The following will answer “Black- 

heath’s ” purpose: For a black garment, one 
gallon best boiled oil, one and a-half pound 
patent driers, lampblaok to colour. If yellow 
is required, use, instead of lampblack, yellow 
ochre—about two pounds to one gallon of oil, 
and driers as above; make into a paste with 
water, and add to the oil gradually, Deating up 
and stirring all the time. If a transparent coat¬ 
ing is required, to oil and driers as above add 
two pounds bees’-wax by dissolving in the oil on 
the fire, and apply warm with a brush; but this 
is a very dangerous performance for a novice, as 
the oil rises very rapidly. The garment should 
have two applications inside and three outside ; 
each must be thoroughly dry before the next is 
applied. Any further information gladly given 
if desired by— Waterproofer. 

-I have been a fisherman for ten years, and 

have oiled my clothes in two ways. If “ Black- 
heath” will adopt either of the plans here 
described, he will get a good and serviceable 
ooat for his garden. Oil not boiled is best, but 


it will not dry quiokly. The work should be 
done in summer. Boiled oil and beee’-wax 
mixed are suitable. Take the calioo and hang 
it on a line; then, with a brush, rub the oil on 
the oalico; take the calico down and roll it in> 
for two or three days, and afterwards hang ft 
up in a shed to dry.—F. H. S., Ditchingham. 


COVERINGS FOR GLASS STRUCTURES. 
If our winters were uniformly severe, we 
should, I imagine, attach more importance to 
covering glasshouses in frosty weather than we 
now do. When we get a hard winter or two 
the value of outside protection beoomes apparent* 
bat hard winters are sure to be succeeded by 
a mild one, which causes the lessons taught by 
them to be forgotten. In some parts of the 
Continent gardening under glass would be 
almost an impossibility without a regular system 
of covering in some way. Not only is frost 
so severe as to render it a matter of some 
difficulty and much expense to maintain the 
requisite temperature, but the amount of snow 
that falls in a night is frequently so great that 
the glass would be broken if it were entirely 
unprotected. In many parts of Germany and 
in Switzerland it is only iron roofs, doable 
glazed with 21 -ounce glass, that can be relied 
upon to bear the weight of snow without crook¬ 
ing the squares. All houses and frames glazed 
in the ordinary way are nightly covered with 
boards, and in a general way these go on the top 
of straw mats, so that they are doubly pro¬ 
tected. Each board has a slip nailed on one 
Bide, which, overlapping its neighbour, keeps 
out rain effectually. The straw mats are put 
on only in severe weather, as the boards alone 
will keep out 10 degs. of frost. 

Frames are protected in a similar way, ex¬ 
cept that, instead of 9 inch boards, shutters a 
yard aoross are employed, on which as muoh 
litter as is necessary can be pat without danger 
of breaking the glass. In a large establishment 
in Germany all the Cinerarias were wintered in 
cold frames thus protected, and, although the 
winter I passed there was exceptionally severe, 
not a single leaf was injured. In almost every 
garden cold frames are used for the wintering 
of plants more or less tender ; indeed, in many 
places, a great majority of the bedding-plants 
can find no better quarters, and in each cases I 
can strongly recommend the method of covering 
above described. And here I may remark that 
a most important point in connection with win¬ 
tering tender plants in cold frames is to cov«r 
sufficiently to keep frost from the glass, as when 
this is continually freezing and thawing, a great 
deal of drip is occasioned, and damp, I need 
scarcely say, is almost as great an enemy as 
frost in glass structures which are unprovided 
with the means of driving it out. The expense 
of providing a glass house with a covering of 
boards and mats such as are here described, is, of 
course, considerable, and there is the daily labour 
of putting on and taking off to be reckoned with; 
but the primary cost is soon compensated for in 
a reduced coal bill, and the work which stoking 
involves is also much reduced. As to cool- 
houses, a covering of some kind that can easily 
be pnt on is very valuable, as it not only 
guarantees the Inmates against severe frosts, 
which often come without previous warning, but 
it enables the grower to maintain them in a 
more complete state of rest daring the dark 
winter days. Fire-heat, however judiciously 
applied, is sure to have an exciting influence, 
and the arid atmosphere which it engenders 
is apt to act prejadicionsly. This is, how¬ 
ever, most marked in the case of warm houses, 
the inmates of which require a more or less 
moist atmosphere the year through. In 
their case a covering, however slight, will 
do much towards preserving the tempera¬ 
ture and atmosphere in an equable con¬ 
dition, while giving ease to the grower. We 
have a small, lean-to greenhouse, in which, 
although it is furnished with a hot-water appa¬ 
ratus, we do not care to have more heat than is 
absolutely necessary. I find that when I mat 
up the ends and cover the top with bast mats, 
it is not necessary to make a fire for 8 degs. of 
frost. The mats last three years if stored a#ay 
in summer, and I am sure that their cost is saved 
in one year. In severe weather the fire is not 
lit until eight in the evening, and is banked up 
at ten o’olook. It tben moely maintains tbs 
required temperature through the night. Before 
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X aaed any covering I had, in a time of hard 
frost, to fire-up at six o’clock, or perhaps earlier, 
and oould not leave it in safety till midnight. 
This shows to what an extent an 
Outside covering economises time and 
FUEL. Even a thin canvas blind, such as is 
commonly used for shading, has much value, 
especially if it can be so arranged as to leave a 
■pace of several inches between it and the glass. 
A stratum of air between the covering ana the 
glass materially increases its protective power. 
Common scrim canvas soon rots; if exposed 
all through the winter it will not last more than 
a year in good order ; but rot-proof scrim is now 
coming into use, and is said to last indefinitely. 
There should always be an abundance of this 
ready for use when hard weather sets in. Bast 
mats of very good quality can be bought at 9s. 
per dozen of the Loudon mat merchants. 
They are somewhat soiled, and thus unfit 
for the retail trade generally ; but, in other 
respects, they seem to bs quite as good as 
those commonly sold at double the price. 
1 fancy that they have been used for packing 
some kind of imported merchandise ; but, in 
any case, their durability does not seem to be 
affected. Straw mats are moat excellent; they 
are worth, when new, two bast mats for keeping 


out. A well-made mat should present a quite 
even surface. The two side nails, both at top 
and bottom, must be driven in exactly opposite 
the side pieces. The strings are firmly fixed to 
the bottom row of nails, and are stretched as 
tightly as possible round those at top. If they 
can be as tightly stretched as a harp Btring, so 
much the better. An improvement on nails for 
the top are smooth iron spikes, as the strings 
can be more tightly wound round a perfectly 
even surface. The most suitable string is the 
ordinary laid cord, which costs at tne mat- 
merchants’ 7d. per pound, and rather more else¬ 
where. The next thing is to procure as many 
pieces of wood, about 5 inches long and 1 inch 
thick, as there are to be strings to the mat. 
Leaving the ends intact, these pieces are to be 
pared down, so that they bear some resemblance 
to a oommon cotton-reel. Th«se are to hold 
the twine which will fasten the straw to the 
strings. 

The choice of straw is an important point, 
as the durability of the mats naturally depends 
upon the quality of the material employed in 
their manufacture. Rye straw is the oest, be¬ 
cause it is tougher, but Wheat straw makes very 
good mats if hand-threshed material can be ob¬ 
tained ; but herein li e the difficulty—very 


the twine out as required whilst keeping the 
pieces of wood in position. Having the 
straw in readiness, take five stalks in 
the left hand, seeing that the butt ends 
are even, and lay them across the strings, 
so that about 2 inches of straw project from 
the outermost one. Then, beginning at one 
end, pass the 44 reel” of twine round behind the 
string, bringing it back to the front under the 
twine, so as to form a kind of running knot, 
which can be drawn as tightly as required. 
Do not be tempted to take more than five 
straws together with the idea of making a 
more frost-proof mat, as when this number has 
been exceeded, the mats retain so much moist¬ 
ure as to become exceedingly heavy, and do 
not dry out quickly. Fasten the straw to 
half the strings. only, and then commence on 
the other side in the same way; this will 
result in the formation of a firm mat of uniform 
thickness throughout. The finishing off opera¬ 
tion consists in trimming off all pieces which 
may project from either surface, and in cut- 
tiag the sides off evenly. This is best done 
by placing the sides of the mat between two 
pieces of tolerably thick board, so that about an 
inch of the straw projects from them. By laying 
one board flat on the ground and pressing firmly 



A rock garden at Windermere. 


out frost. A well-made straw mat will exclude 
10 degs.—that is, when the aides of the frame or 
house are wholly brickwork. The clumsily-made 
straw mats that one often sees in use in English 
gardens are not good ; they are so loosely made 
and so much straw is used in them, that they 
absorb a deal of water in wet weather, become 
extremely heavy, and soon rot. The neat little 
mats so much in favour on the Continent are 
quite another thing, and thoie who once have 
them will never care to be without them. A 
friend who saw mine was charmed with them, 
and begged for a lesson, which I gave him, in 
their manufacture, and he never afterwards 
used any other kind of covering. Where 
Potatoes and Cucumbers, and other things, are 
brought along by means of fermenting-material 
these 

Straw mats will be found serviceable. Some 
of your readers may be anxious to make this 
kind of straw mat. I will, therefore, describe 
the method which I employ, and which is most 
common in France and Germany. A framework 
of wood, 2 inches wide by 1 inch thick, is made 
to the required size. In forming this, tho top 
and bottom pieces should be nailed to the side 
pieces, and in these short nails are to be driven 
at regular intervals. If the mat is to be 4 feet 
wide, eight strings will be necessary. Less 
would dq, but the greater the space between the 
strings, the more likely is the straw to bulge 


little Corn being threshed out otherwise than by 
machine, the stalks are so broken that the rain 
soon penetrates, and the mats therefore more 
quickly decay than when a more perfect material 
is used. As a fact, a first class mat can only be 
made f rom straw grown e x pressly for the purpose, 
as it should be cut just before the grain becomes 
ripe. Straw cut in this stage of growth has much 
moreendurauce.and.not being so brittle, does not 
break away in pieces as fully-matured straw does 
If I could do so, I would certainly grow all my 
straw for mat making, and the loss of the crop 
of grain would be trifling as compared with the 
increased durability of the mats. A mistake 
often made is in using the straw without any 
previous preparation Every portion of it 
should be combed by firmly fixing a large 
wooden rake horizontally, with the teeth up¬ 
wards, and drawing the straw through them 
by handfuls. This takes out all the short stalks 
and the fluffy refuse matter, which absorbs 
and retains a great deal of moisture in damp 
weather. The mats are then composed solely 
of strong, straight, clean straws, which, if 
properly tied in, will throw off wet like the thatch 
of a Comstack. Having prepared the short 
pieces of wood above described, and tightly 
wound several layers of twine around them, 
bring the end under the last layer, and fasten it 
to the bottom of the string fixed to the nails on 
the frame. This arrangement allows of running 


on the other, the uneven ends of the 
Corn-stalks can be shaved off'neatly 
with a sharp knife. A mat made 
and finished off in thia way has a 
very neat, serviceable appearance, 
and will, with care in storing away 
dry when no longer needed, last 
several winters. For covering 
frames, when mats are not used, 
there is nothing so good as the com¬ 
mon Bracken ; this has a cleaner 
appearance than straw (which, being 
blown about, creates litter), and, 
lying lighter, keeps out more frost. 
Moreover, it more quickly dries, 
which is, in more than one way, 
an advantage. Bracken should, 
however, be cut before it is quite 
matured, as then it is tougher; if 
allowed to become quite brown it 
will be brittle, and soon crumble 
to pieces when used for covering. 

J. C. B , in Qardtn. 


A ROCK GARDEN 
The accompanying illustration 
may serve to show that the terms 
44 rockery, ’’ and 44 rock garden ” do 
not necessarily mean the barren, 
ugly erection that too often bears 
those names. In too many cases, 
owners of gardens seem to hold the 
view that a rockery is a place for 
the display of rocks, and we have 
seen many instances where a mass 
of large stones or clinkers, heaped 
up together,with twoorthreesickly- 
looking Ferns struggling for exist¬ 
ence in the interstices, formed the chief ornament 
of a front 4 * garden.” To the owner of the small 
rockery, as well as to him who has space to 
make what can be called a rock garden, the 
illustration may be of use ; it will point out 
that what is necessary for the cultivation of 
alpine plants is not a heap of stones piled pro¬ 
miscuously together, with little or no soil be¬ 
tween them, but a situation that will resemble 
somewhat the atony ground in which such plants 
are found growing naturally. It must not be 
supposed, from what is here said, that a rock 
garden is a difficult thing to make. Failure 
generally results from attempting to do too 
much. A man who simply balf-buries five 
large stones in a heap of earth will secure a 
much better effect than he who makes one of the 
ordinary “ rock-works,” in which hundreds 
of stones stick up as closely as teeth 
in a dentist’s window. It would, in many 
cases, be better to put alpine plants in a 
smooth, exposed plot of sandy loam, than to 
attempt to grow them in the absurd rockeries 
thatare wrongly supposed to represent something 
in alpine or mountainous countries. In the garden 
here shown arc to be found, in peifect health, 
fine specimens of Androsace (carnea ancTlanu- 
ginosa), Campanula, Saxifraga (longifolia, Bur- 
sonaria, oppositifolia, &c.), Alpine and Glacier 
Pinks (Dianthus alpinus ana glacialis), and 
numerous other alpine plants, ana rock Ferns. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

QUINCE JELLY AND MARMALADE. 
There musk be something in the clean, pungent 
odour of the Quince that is especially favour¬ 
able to tenacity of association. I can never 
smell one, even in a greengrocers shop, without 
seeing before me a long, delightfully irregular 
garden, with, at its foot, a scattering clumjs of 
well-grown Quince trees. Again, in imagina¬ 
tion, do I assist with childish delight at the 
gathering of the Quinces. Then the marmalade ! 
There was no cheap canned fruit in those days, 
and the winter months were long. Quinoes 
were plentiful, and Quince marmalade a favourite 
store. What great jars I used to see filled with 
it, and in what solid blocks it was cut out with 
a knife as it was wanted. The Quince jelly— 
delicate, lucent, highly-flavoured—was made 
with loaf sugar, but for the main stock, both of 
preserves and marmalade, good light-brown 
sugar was considered good enough. Ah 1 welL 
Time flies and customs change, but Quinoes still 
make jelly and marmalade just as good as they 
were forty years ago, only you must know how 
to do it. 

Quince jelly. —Pare and core the fruit if 
you wish to use it most economically; other¬ 
wise, wipe with a dean cloth, take out the 
blossom end, and slice through skin and core. 
Cover with cold water, and stew gently until it 
is readily pierced with a straw. Drain off the 
juice as olosely as possible without pressing, 
strain through a jelly-bag, and to every pint aaa 
a pound of best granulated sugar. Boil gently 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, carefully taking 
off whatever scum rises. Try oooling a little 
in a saucer when it has boiled twelve or fifteen 
minutes, and take it up promptly when it jellies. 
This jelly will keep indefinitely, and is absolutely 
perfect of its kind. If the fruit is pared ana 
cored for it, the remaining pulp will make a 
good, plain marmalade, if to every pound is 
added a syrup of three-quarters of a-pound of 
sugar, and it is cooked a few minutes longer. 

Quince marmalade. —Pare and core the 
fruit and out it up rather fine. Cover with 
water and cook until tender. Meanwhile, in 
another kettle, simmer the cores and skins in 
sufficient water to keep them from burning. 
Strain off the gelatinous liquid which will have 
formed, and add it to the Quince pulp, with 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound 
of the fruit. Boil the whole, Btirrmg constantly, 
until it is a smooth mass. Try it, as in making 
jelly, and when it assumes a firm consistency 
take it up in jars or bowls as convenient. Cover 
tightly and keep in a dry place. It will keep 
perfectly all the year round. 

Quinces in halves. —Pare and core the 
fairest fruit in halves, cover with water, and 
simmer gently until readily pierced with a 
straw. Take up the fruit, and to the water in 
which it was boiled add sugar in the proportion 
of “ pound for pound.” Boil and skim, then 
add the Quinces, and cook gently for about ten 
minutes, or until all beoomes transparent. If 
cooked too long, the fruit will become very hard 
by standing. Boil the syrup longer, if needful, 
until it will make a firm jelly when cool; then 
pour it over the fruit, carefully placed in the 
jars .—Country Gentleman . 


18882.—Savoury egg puddings far invalid.— 
Will someone kindly give recipes (or savoury egg puddings 
(or an invalid who must not have sweets o(any kind? ( 
piesess only one that is very good ; but I should be glad 
ot others,—V eexia. 

18774.—Fruit preserved in salicylic add.— We 
have tried the recipe, and consider it most unsatisfactory. 
The fruit is very hard, and quite tasteless. We preserved 
5 gallons of Plums, and have thrown the whole of them 
away. Our experience is precisely the same as that of 
•*Q. A. F.”—J. T. M., Wantage. 

18631. — Pump kin pi©. — “ Perplexed 
Housewife ” will find that the best way to 
use her Pumpkins is to make them into jam. 
Peel and out them up, then boil or steam till 
perfectly soft; allow three-quarters of a-pound 
of good sugar to every pound of pulp, and boil 
for half an hour. Beautiful covered tarts (equal 
to, or better than, the best mince-meat) may 
be made with this jam. Put a layer of crust at 
the bottom of a flat tin or dish, then a layer of 
j am, and then Currants and candied peel cut fine. 
Grate a little Nutmeg and Ginger, if liked (for 
ordinary use the jam and the spice is sufficient), 
and coVbr with cVttet. -Jfdr Pu'frfpkin pitf, Wfl or 
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steam some as for jam, fill the dish with 
alternate layers of pulp and Apples (sweetened), 
and give a sprinkling of Currants and three or 
four Cloves. The principal point in using 
Pumpkin for jams, &c., is to get it perfectly 
soft before adding the sugar.—E. H. Brothers. 

-Let " Perplexed Housewife ” peel her Pumpkin. 

mince, or chop fine, and to every pound add } lb. of 
obopped Raisins, i lb. of Currants.} lb. of sugar, 1 lb. of 
Apples, I ox. of Lemon peel, and a little Nutmeg ana white 
Pepper to taste. She can then use the mixture as mince¬ 
meat, and it will make very nioe pies.—E. GuirNiifa. 


BIRDS. 

18636. —Grey parrots.— It requires a per- 
son of general knowledge of these birds to dis¬ 
cover tneir age. All light plumage is, however, 
a sign of youth, and if the bird is very young— 
say, about seven months—the iris of the eye is 
grey, instead of yellow. Although these birds 
are not exactly delicate, I am sure that the great 
secret of preserving them to a good age is to 
protect them from draughts ana oold ; they do 
not need actual pampering, but they suffer from 
cold, and should always be covered at night 
with some warm baize, with a very little 
opening for air. The object of this is, that they 
may not so readily feel the difference of 
temperature of the room between night and 
day—when the fire is out. for instance ; and it 
also saves them from the cold air, when the 
windows are opened by the servants in the 
morning. They should be acclimatised by 
degrees only. They are subject to inflammation 
of the lungs more than any other complaint, and, 
therefore, when a bird Bhows signs of ailing, he 
should be treated with some warm food, and 
be placed in a nice warm corner. A little 
sherry in chilled water, a Capsicum, or 
warm sop, Ac., or a little extra warmth, 
when given in time, will often do wonders. 
I have brought up a young bird, and fed him 
upon Indian Corn, partly boiled, fresh. I give 
him, every day, a little Canary-seed, and fre- 
frequently a very little Hemp; as change, I 
give him a little Buckwheat or Millet-seed, dry 
biscuits, nuts, and a crust of toast or pieoe of 
bread (but not butter or grease). A small 
quantity of green vegetables is very beneficial to 
them, but carefully avoid Parsley or Chickweed ; 
a Dandelion leaf u very good, and so is cooked 
Cabbage or Potato. Most fruits they like; 
mine has a piece of Pear or Apple and a Grape 
every day, as long as these fruits are obtain¬ 
able. He is particularly lively, and in excellent 
health, and talks incessantly. I make it a 
custom, when I come down to breakfast, to 
empty out the dirty water, and give him a small 
quantity of warm, sopped bread, with a tea¬ 
spoonful of milk, and he thoroughly enjoys it. 
He is not entirely uncovered until I come down; 
only the side of the cage away from the window 
is uncovered. I always clean his tray and tins 
every morning, and wash the cage inside and the 
perch once a week, for I am sure that clean¬ 
liness is most necessary for their health. The 
parrots like amusement, in the way of empty 
reels or a pieoe of wood, or they will bite their 
peroh. I put him out-of-doors in the summer 
all day, but away from the doors or windows. 
My mother has had a grey parrot for upwards 
of twenty years, and he is in perfect health, 
and, with the exception of being darker, his 
plumage is as good as ever. I never allow the 
sop to remain when I clean the tray, but put 
clean water into the tin instead.—Jos. 

-I quite agree with “ Handsworth’a” remarks (p. 520) 

about grey parrots. I have tried four, and each of them 
lived, at the outside, only six weeks. Two of them came 
direct from Liverpool. I at last decided upon a green 
one, whioh I have now hod two years. She does not talk 
at all, but makes a good many different sounds, and is 
very tame. I should be glad of instructions how to teach 
her to talk.— Folly. 

18699. — Hen oanary ailing. — Your 
canary suffers from asthma, and, as it has suffered 
so long, it will be difficult to cure it. Put her 
certainly into a room with a fire, but beware of 
a draught. Give her some warm bread and 
milk, made in the following manner—it will do 
her good, though it may not cure her : Take a 
small piece of good white bread, pour some 
boiling water over it, and let it stana a minute 
or two ; then squeeze it quite dry, and put it 
into a saucepan with some sweet milk ; boil it 
for a few minutes, stirring all the time, till all 
the milk % boiled in, for it must not be at all 
fclopity. Give Eref this whbn jufet cob! eWbtfgh td 


eat, with some Maw-seed sprinkled over It. It 
must be made fresh every day. Whenever my 
birds ail at all, this is the first thing I give 
them, and I remove the seed till I can discover 
what the disease is—for, if not taken in time, 
a day’s illness may be fatal.—E. db K. 


POULTRY. 

18868.—Langehan fowls.--'Will *• Doultiog” kindly 
describe the qualities and characteristics of the Lap gshan 
fowl?—Moxo. 

18864.— Ducklings unhealthy {Ducks), 
—The cause of your second brood of ducklings 
doing so badly was, In my opinion, their being 
hatched too late in the Beason. Summer-hatched 
birds rarely do well, and many breeders never 
dream of setting duck eggs after the beginning 
of April. The bare patches upon the backs of 
the ducklings were probably due to the skin 
being blistered by the sun. The soft down 
affords very little protection to the birds when 
they are a week old, and I can think of no 
other likely cause. Your management is cer¬ 
tainly not good in other respects. Boiled Itioe, 
as a staple food, is not suitable for growing 
animals of any kind, because it lacks those 
ingredients which are required to build up the 
frame-work (bones, Ac.,) of the animals. 
Vegetables, again, have the same drawback. 
Hay, too, is not fit for bedding, because it 
harbours lice. If you will take care, in future, 
to let summer-hatched ducks alone, and use 

f ood sound meal in preference to Rice and 
’otatoes, I see no reason why you should not 
succeed.— Doulting. 

18696.— Sickly hens-—The hens have all 
the symptoms peculiar to roup. A cure for the 
complaint will be found on page 306 of Garden¬ 
ing, for Aug. 7 last. It seems that “ Gardener ” 
does everything he can to keep his fowls 
healthy, but do the birds belong to a delicate 
brood or strain, or is the fowl-house a draughty 
structure ? Prevention is better than cure, and 
I, therefore, advise “ Gardener ” to carefully 
inspect his premises, and make good any defect, 
so as to be on the safe side for the future. I 
would also dispose of the weaker birds before 
another winter comes round, for they help to 
make matters worse for the others.— Doulting. 

Management in cold weather.— There 
are many mistakes made in winter management 
due to a lack of knowledge of the proper mode 
of feeding and protecting against cold. To keep 
the liens closely confined in a poultry house 
because the weather is cold, is to deprive them 
of pure air and exercise. At the same time, if 
they are exposed to cold winds they will not lay. 
Some breeds go through the winter without in¬ 
jury to the combs and wattles by freezing, such 
as the Brahmas, for which reason they are con¬ 
sidered by many as the best winter layers. This 
claim is not true. The Brahmas are no better 
for winter laying than the Leghorns, if the latter 
are properly protected, but the small combs and 
wattles of the Brahmas do not present a large 
surface to the action of the frost, and they are 
consequently exempt in that respect. They are 
also heavily feathered, and are usually gross 
feeders, ana create more animal heat than the 
Leghorns. But the Leghorns will lay more eggs 
than the Brahmas if the poultry house is kept 
warm, as has been demonstrated by actual ex¬ 
periment. While the Brahmas are better pro¬ 
tected, they are more easily fatted, which is not 
desirable in a winter layer. Exercise is 
another important matter. Fowls do not have 
preference for the inside of a poultry house, no 
matter how cold the season may be. If a shed, 
or an enclosed space, in which there is a free 
circulation of air, is provided as a scratching 
place in the day time (if the north, east, aha 
west sides are close), they will keep in good con¬ 
dition, but they should be kept at work, and 
not so fed as to induce them to set around and 
grow fat. The combs of Leghorns may be cut 
off if preferred, but this will be unnecessary if 
they are protected against the winds and kept 
buBy, as exeroise keeps the the blood in circula¬ 
tion, prevents over-fatting, and consequently 
ward8 off disease .—Farm and Garden. 


18095. — Bees gathering pollen. — Bees were 
gathering pollen here, from both Ivy and Laurnetinua, on 
the 18th, and fronpt Ivy on 22nd, apd on every dwr pre¬ 
vious when the wet weather allowed.—Joux J. Bjrrrn. 
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CULTURAL NOTE8 FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 

Garden frames and frame culture.— 
The garden frame ia a very old institution, 
but, like many other old inatitutiong, has, of 
late yeara, undergone considerable alterationa. 
The modem span, or three-quarter-Bpan, frames 
are decided improvementa upon the old-faahioned 
lean-to frame for many purpoaea; bat for hotbed 
work—for Cucumbers and Melons—the old 
lean-to frame will still hold its own. Early in 
the year, when the sun* lacks power, and the 
nights are long, if forcing has to be done with a 
manure-heap, the old lean-to frame haa its 
advantages. It may be ao placed that the sun’s 
raya fall directly upon the glass; and not only 
the glass, but the whole of the frame, may be 
easily enveloped in warm coverings, and this 
protection in winter is of great value, and, in 
fact, indispensable. Therefore, for forcing early 
in the season, I should adopt the lean-to frame j 
but for striking cuttings in summer and autumn, 
for plant-growing in snmmer, and for shelter¬ 
ing half-hardy things in autumn and winter, 
I decidedly prefer the three-quarter-span, 
because of the greater amount of light which 
is admitted. The question is often asked— 
What can be done with a three-light frame? 
And we might reply to this by asking another 
question — What cannot be done with a 
wee-light frame, or one of those modem 
span-roof frames? As regards the latter, a 
nioe little house may be made by elevating 
one of them on turf walls or banks, and 
making a sunk path down the centre to give 
more head - room. A convenient amateur’s 
Cucumber house or vinery is thus improvised 
in a short time, and at a comparatively trifling 
expense, which will be a tenant's fixture, 
and with one of the small movable heating 
apparatuses the house would be complete. 
A three- quarter -span frame, strongly but 
lightly made, 6 feet wide by 20 feet long, 
will, we believe, cost about £10, delivered 
anywhere in England, from any of the 
principal manufacturers. A handy man, who 
could go to the saw mills and buy sash-bars 
ready planed, and also get glass ready cut in 
squares of suitable size, could doubtless build 
one for less money, but the structure would 
hardly be so lasting. One of those span-roofed 
frames, elevated in the way suggested, would 
make a nice little vinery. A couple of Black 
Hamburgh Vines planted at one end, the rods 
being trained along the house, would fill it in 
two or three years. Such a house would grow 
Cucumbers successfully in summer, or in winter, 
too, if sufficiently heated. If planted with To¬ 
matoes early in the year, so that the fruit might 
be gathered early, the builder would soon be 
reimbursed the cost of the structure, or, at any 
rate, a good percentage of interest would be re¬ 
turned. If fitted up with stages, all kinds of 
greenhouse and bedding plants might be grown 
in the greatest perfection. All this, and more, 
might be carried out easily by the persevering 
amateur who has the necessary ambition ana 
“ go ” in him. What a delightful little Rose- 
house such a frame, lifted up in the waymug- 
gested, wo ild make, planted eulue’y vptjhj £ea 
Hoses, with, or without, altifici&l ncac. 


great deal may be done with a humble 
frame without giving effect to any ambi¬ 
tions flights of fancy, though my suggestions 
have nothing of the fanciful about them. A 
very nice little collection of Auriculas may be 
wintered in a very small frame. I saw the 
other day a good collection of Carnations and 
Picoteea, in excellent condition, stowed away in 
one of these little span-roofed frames. In 
spring, when the Carnations are planted out, 
the frame may be used for striking all kinds of 
cuttings, and sheltering various plants. These 
frames are in summer the best places for grow¬ 
ing Cinerarias, Primulas, and Calceolarias, for 
the greenhouse or the windows. Half-hardy 
plants may be wintered in a frame, covered np 
in severe frost with dry litter. Hollyhocks, 
where one has a good collection of named sorts, 
cannot be kept without a frame in which to 
strike the cutting* and shelter the young plants in 
winter. In fact, it is quite impossible to mention, 
off-hand, all, or even half, the uses to which such 
a frame can be pat, simply as a oold frame, 
without artificial neat. If there is no other use 
for it, fill it with Marie Louise Violets in Septem¬ 
ber, and many a bunch of its sweet double flowers 
may be gathered during winter and early 
spring; or, if we adopt a more utilitarian view, 
it may be useful to bring forward Strawberries— 
the protection of glass alone, without any 
artificial heat, will make a fortnight’s difference 
in the time of ripening. In forwarding early 
salads, without heat, considerable advantage u 
on the side of the cultivator who his a little bit 
of glass, no matter how humble it may be. In 
the neighbourhood of large towns a good deal 
of money is made out of so simple a thing as 
Cress, grown in frames in spring, with no other 
help but the glass. The seeds are sown thickly, 
ana the young Cress is cut and packed in 
punnets, and rapidly passes out of nand, and 
another crop is sown. For merely sheltering 
Cauliflowers and Lettuces in winter the frame 
ia most useful. No one can successfully manage 
Chrysanthemums in a first-class manner with¬ 
out a bit of glass. It is necessary to strike the 
cuttings and shelter the young plants till the 
weather is suitable for their rail exposure in 
spring; and again in autumn, if elevated on 
stout posts, the frame will shelter the blossoms 
from frost. Much can be done with a frame with¬ 
out any artificial heat; but if to the frame, in 
spring, can be added a hotbed, there is hardly 
any limit to the work that may be done with its 
aid by a persevering man. If, then, the owner 
of the frame has the means of 
Making a hotbed, many things are pos¬ 
sible. A hotbed is not an expensive item io 
garden management, if the garaen is near a 
town where stable-manure can be easily ob¬ 
tained, or near a place where tree-leaves can 
be had for the raking np. Other things, such 
as spent Hops, tan, Ac., may be utilised for hot¬ 
beds, either in mixture or separately. A 
mixture which includes a proportion of tree- 
leaves will be best, as there is then no danger 
of over-heating. When stable-manure is used 
alone, or spent Hope, or tan (if fresh), by in¬ 
experienced persons, the bed is often made up 
without sufficient preparation, and the heat rises 
violently and suddenly, and the plants plaoed in 
it die. This is not the only evil arising from 
hasty work, for, after the fiery heat has passed 
off, tho bed Mcombs suddenly cold, and has to be 


taken down and re-made. A hotbed, to be useful, 
must be steady and lasting, and if it is to be in 
this condition the manure, or the other materials, 
if of a fiery nature, must be turned over and 
intermixed twice a-week for a fortnight or three 
weeks, and any dry spots which may be noticed 
watered, to bring the heap into a nioe genial 
condition. The most useful hotbeds are made 
up in February and March. This is the season 
when the ambitious amateur turns his attention 
to the raising of early Cucumbers, and the pro¬ 
pagation of ornamental plants, both from 
cuttings and seeds. But before cuttings or 
seeds are placed in the frame it shonld be 
ascertained that the heat is steady and genial. 
This can be done by placing a stick in the centre 
of the bed, taking it out at intervals, and testing 
its temperature. The hand is usually a good 
guide. If the heat does not much exceed the 
warmth of the hand, and has become steady, it 
will not injure anything. When the drops of 
moisture, which settle on the inside of the 
frame, are clear and transparent, it may be 
relied upon that all the injurious gases have 
passed off. If the water-drops are impure and 
turbid, it is not yet safe to place plants in. 
Before making a hotbed, we must make a 
decision as to what we intend to do with it. 
A Cucumber-bed, for instance, in February, 
Bhonld not be less than 4£ feet at back, and 
3£ feet at front, and shonld be a foot wider on 
all sides than the frame. A bed of the same size 
will be well adapted for raising seedlings, 
for striking cuttings, or grafting Rosea, or 
similar work. For growing early Potatoes, 
or French Beans, a bed 3£ feet high at back, 
and 2£ feet at front, will suffioe, and a bed of 
similar dimensions will do for raising Early Horn 
Carrots, or Radishes, and Cauliflower plants. 
Occasionally, hotbeds are made in the ground. 
A large hole is excavated and filled with warm 
manure, the frame is then placed on, and the 
frame, if deep, is partly filled with manure also $ 
some light soil is placed in, and a mild, genial 
bed ia ready for raising seedlings, or bringing on 
crops of early vegetables, such as Turnips, 
Vegetable Marrows, Carrots, Lettnces, Celery, 
Ac. A good deal of the value of the ordinary 
hotbed depends upon its being provided with 
warm coverings at night. Mats are commonly 
used, but old Backs, or covers made with straw 
or Reeds, are lasting, and very serviceable. . It 
is necessary, also, that coverings of some kind 
should be supplied to frames sheltering hardy, 
or nearly hardy, plants in oold weather, as 
the occupants suffer more from continual changes 
of temperature than they would if covered 
with snow in the open ground. But unheated 
frames need not be uncovered so long as the 
frost lasts. I have had frames of Calceolarias, 
Ac., covered for a month at a time during a long 
spell of cold weather, without any baa effect. 
Of course, the light must be admitted by degrees, 
cautiously, after so long a period of darkness. 
Dry Ferns, or Rashes, or long litter, are oseful 
for covering up snch frames in winter. 

E. Hobday. 


Chrysanthemum “Rubra Perfecta." — Mr. 
W. E. Boyoe sends us ft specimen of this hftndaome Pom¬ 
pon Chrysanthemum, which obtained a first-class certifi¬ 
cate from the National Chrysanthemum Society recently. 
It is one of the richest-coloured kinds we have seen—a 
deep-maroon-crimson—and the blooms are singularly neat 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracta from garden diary, from December 11/A 
to December 18/A. 

Lifted and potud clump* of Lily of the Valley and 
Spire* japonic* frem border ; these are atronir. and will 
produce plenty of blossoms, having been rpecially pre¬ 
pared for forcing ; they will be placed in Musbroom-house 
to get a start, and afterward* moved Into forcing- 
pit Such things generally start away quickly and to¬ 
gether in a dark place, where the temperature is steady 
and genial. Moved Koees, Japanere Azaleas. Diel>tia*. 

bulbs. &o, into forcing-houte. Potted Gloxinias, and w -- 

placed in stove for early blooming; we flnd them do beat , Primulas, and various other winter 

on a broad shelf at the back of the home Pruned bard . * n “ U1 "'.• 

back old plant* of P.ougainvillea glabra. Put In cuttir gs 
of Chrvaanthemumo, selecting only thore that r re strong 
and vigorous Poited them in single pet*. and plunged 
them in a pit from which late Melons have just been 
taken ; ihere is mly a slight amount of the summer's 

warmth lift-nothing to excite strongly. Protecte 1 Figs _ .„ - 

on walls by unnailing the branches, tjlrg them to duiiog the next eight or ten week* there is 
gether, and enveloping them with straw ; in 1 hi* condition - « * * * * — 1 -——- 


to conservatory borders when dense and fresh ; It must be 
replanted annually to keep it in good order. Catmllias 
just opening their flowers are receiving weak loot water ; 
it gi*es strength to the blossoms and a rich, dark colour 
to the leaves. Cut. the last of the Black Hamburgh 
Grapes, and placed the stems of the laterals in bottles of 
w ater in room. _ 

Greenhouse. 

Where there happens to be only one house, 
and that has to accommodate many different 
things, there is a difficulty in giving to each 
the temperature that would suit it best. Cycla- 


they will remain till the end rf Marih. Perhaps in a 
dozen year* out of 13 they would take no harm If unpro¬ 
tected ; but it is easy to cover up. ard we have the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that the covering docs no harm. 
Cleared up rubbish-) aid ; we make a good heap cl useful 
compost from the annual accumulations of iuM>!sb ; all 


flowering plants, like a little more warmth than 
is necessary for many things that are all but 
dormant during the dull season, and which would 
not be injured if the temperature fell to within 
a few degrees of freezing-point. Consequently, 


nothing to be done but to make a compromise. 
The temperature should not descend much 
lower than 40 degs. in the night, or rise 
above 45 degs. As a rule, the more light a 
house affords to the plauts it contains, the less 
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In houses where the whole surface within the 
walls is composed of non-absorbent material, 
such as tiles or cement, an unhealthy, over-dry 
condition of the atmosphere is more likely to 
follow the use of fire-heat than where the spat e 
under the pipes and stages is covered with sand, 
coal ashes, or anything that will hold moisture. 
Care must also be taken to keep the soil about 
the roots moist; this is essential, whether the 
plants are turned out in beds, or grown in pots 
or tubs. The flower-buds of Camellias are also 
liable to fall off from weakness in the plants, 
a condition brought about in various ways—such 
as a check at the roots through their having got 
too dry ; if this occurred at any time towards 
the end of summer, after the buds attained 
some size, they will drop in the winter. As 
has been remarked before, Camellias, more than 
most things, are subject to the attacks of the 
different varieties of scale insects, which increase 
fast on them if means are not taken to keep 
them clean. White scale is especially injurious 
in its effects ; the insects attach themselves to 
the advancing buds and the leaves, which 
become dirty, and the health of the plants suffer 
in consequence. There is no better time than 
the present, when the insects are not breeding, 
to go carefully over the stock, removing the 
pest, which will, where the plants have been 
allowed to get foul, be found thickly located 
on the shoots, as well aa on the leaves, and about 
the base of the leaf stalks. A thoroughly clean 
condition of the leaves does much to keep the 
plants in a vigorous state. 

Liboniah.— Where a sufficient number of 
those profuse flowering plants has been grown 
on to a vigorous condition, they will be found 
amongst the mo3t serviceable things that can be 
used for winter display. The flowers stand well 
when cut, their form and colours contrasting 
well with most other things. After they have 
begun to bloom, they will last in a presentable 
state for some time. Where there is a warm 
house, or pit, in which the plants, when they 
have done flowering, can be accommodated, in 
order that they may supply young shoots for 
propagating, a few may be cut back, and they 


danger there is of plants that do not like any 
excitement in winter being injured by a high 
temperature. Young Cyclamens that have 
been raised from seed sown during the pre 
ceding summer should not be kept in a lower 
temperature than that above indicated, as if 
they do not keep inoviDg slowly, they will not 
attain enough strength to bloom as they should 
when the time comes round. Few flowers are 
better adapted for cutting than Cyclamens ; but 
when gathering them for the purpose it is 
necessary not to leave any part of the stalk 
attached to the bulb, as the portion that 
remains will rot, and bo liable to destroy the 
numerous buds that are springing up at the baee. 
See that the stock is quite free from aphides. 

Camellias —These plants are virtually hardy 
in F.ugland, and dislike being located during the 
v J winter months where much fire-heat is used. 

T.SS5Sttrara »»»»u h„m.d i« to a.™ b y . h» «i 

flowtr ga«'J»n. Finished relajU** turf Top dressed perature and a dry atmosphere, the buds gene- 
bordcis of Hoses with manure Covered border of Tea ra'ly drop off before they expand; consequently, 
kosenaith dry Fen, to keep out frost. Hinted >our^ w ) lere Camellias are of necessity wintered in a 
AppU t,,,, . R...on,.n.»pv, ii jdd«,, . hotl ,p wherp a )itt U he.t i. k,pt up. they 

lK‘ n - should be stood as far from the pipes as possible 


ruuul . 

decay, is paa*ed through the Arc—not entirely consumed, 
but charred. Pic chi cl back the young shoots tf Pelar- 
Koniutus to make tbe plant* bushy, looked over bedding 
plants in pit. to nmore dead leaves and everythirg likely 
to cau*e or promote damp ; very little wiUer is required 
now, and c nly aa much tiie boat ss will keep out font, 
and all the air po-ible is given when the wtather is fine. 
Took up a part cf ihe Turnips fit (or utr. and stored them 
in root-hou*e ; they will keep good a long time now. 
Tilled another frame with Asparaam, the bed being made 
up of equal parts of leave-, and manure. Ti»ok up a 
gool sfotk of Ilorre r&diih. and laid it in under th*> north 
wall, where it will be readv for use when wanted We 
have jm-t finished Vein h'* Sell protecting Broccoli; they 
have been a»-i s flue, and are earlier than usual this y ,>*r. 
Snow s Winter White are just turning in . we aic lifting 
them as fa.wt an they show, and planting them in a deep, 
cold pit; they will do well laid in and covered w ith mats 
when trost comes. 

Put in a number of Vine eyes to raise plants for fruiting 
in pot*; the eyes will be planted in single pots, ami 
plunxtd in a gentle bottom-heat; thev were taken 
from strong, forced Vines— Black Ham urghs and Foster's 
Uuloowd Ffrom trilli* in Fig-house ready 


(rath plants from lrn^ .ng bous 0 , latfc Cnr'saoili 


will soon afford the cuttinga required ; where 
only greenhouse accommodation exiata, the 
plants, as they go out of flower, should be well 
cut in ; the soil should be allowed to get a little 
dry before the tops are shortened back, and water 
should be given sparingly until young growth 
h&s been made. This treatment is neceaaary 
in the c ise of nearly all planta when they are 
deprived of any considerable portion of. their 
tops, and in the winter, when their ability to 
make growth is at the lowest point, an excess of 
moisture will cause decay, and an unhealthy 
condition. 

Daphne indica. —Where this plant has been 
treated through the growing season aa has from 
time to time been advised, it will shortly begin 
to open its flowers, which, when the specimens 
are strong and in vigorous health, will keep 
coming on in succession for many weeks. The 
highly agreeable perfume which the flowere 
possess, combined with their endurance in 
water in a cut state, is often the cause of the 
•lanta being too severely cut, and of their not 
ilootning satisfactorily another season. When 
we gave details as to the treatment that this 
Daphne requires earlier in the season, we 
pointed out to what extent the flowers with the 
requisite amount of wood might be cut, and it 
may be well to again give a word of 
caution on the subject. in gathering the 
flowers, only those that are borne on 
the strong shoots should be removed; 
it will be noticed that the strong shoots in 
question are furnished with prominent wood 
buds at the base of the leaves ; one or two of 
these must be left otherwise, the chances are 
that no growth will be made from the branches 
so cut next year, or, possibly, for years to come. 
The stronger and more vigorous the plants are 
the more flowers may be cut without unduly 
interfering with the production of bloom in the 
future. From weak specimens few flowers 
should be cut. Where this Daphne is kept in 
an ordinary greenhouse temperature during the 
next three mouths, great care must be taken in 
watering, for if the soil gets into an over -moist 
state the roots are sure to decay ; when it is 
kept in intermediate heat there is less danger of 
injury from over-watering, and the plant make* 
much more progress, and produces a large number 
of shoots ,"hich may be cut. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Hotkta (Spir.ea) JAponica.— Of all hardy 
herbaceous plants there are few, if any, that 
answer so well for forcing, or that are so gener¬ 
ally useful. Its elegant feathery inflorescence 
is suitable for every purpose for which cut 
flowers are wanted. The clumps or masses of 
roots required for forcing are easily grown, as 
the plant will succeed in any ordinary garden 
soil if planted in a thoroughly open situation 
away from trees. Small pieces of the crowns 
grown on for two years, in the way described, 
will be suitable for taking up to force. They 
should be placed in pots that will receive them 
without undue compression of tha roots. A 
few pieces of crocks should be placed in the 
bottoms of the pots, which should be filled up 
with free porous soil. A few pots may be stood 
ia the greenhouse, where they will move slowly, 
and last longer in flower than those that are 
excited by fire-heat. The remainder required 
for succession should be stood in a cold frame 
or pit, and be protected from frost when 
hard weather comes. Where these plants can 
be brought into flower in heat, some may now 
be started. They will bear a moderately high 
temperature, provided the pi into are kept well 
up to the glass. 

Solomon’s Seal. —This is one of the most 
elegant hardy plants that can be flowered 
under glass. It succeeds with the treatment 
advised for the Hoteia. It is effective on the 
greenhouse stage, or when used for indoor 
decoration, and its flowers are adapted for cut¬ 
ting. For filling large vases, in association with 
other flowers, Solomon's Seal has few equals. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses.— The past 
moist and unusually warm autumn has had the 
effect of starting these plants into unseasonable 
growth, many being now full of flower-buds, 
which, as a matter of course, will be destroyed 
by the first sharp frost that occurs, if the 
plants are left in the open ground. If taken up, 
with no more breakage of the roots than is 
unavoidable, and potted, they will keep on 
blooming in a greenhouse for many weeks, after 
which the plants may be put in a cold frame, 
and protected from frost until spring, when they 
can again be planted out. These hardy Prim¬ 
roses, including the double varieties, are very 
effective when so treated, being little, if at all, 
inferior in appearance to the Chinese sorts, to 
which they atford an agreeable contrast. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Order and neatness. — Walks and turf 
should be frequently rolled, and everything in 
the nature of decay should be promptly re¬ 
moved. When the lawn is in a firm condition, 
worms are less troublesome. Worms may be 
destroyed, or banished, by the use of lime-water. 
Place six pounds of new lime in a barrel of 
water, and, when the liquid has settled, water 
the lawn with it, using a rosed pot; gather up 
the worms when they crawl to the surface. 
In some cases, a second watering may be neces¬ 
sary. 

Hollyhocks. —The young plants should be 
kept in a frame, or pit, till April. Water when 
dry, and give all the air possible in mild 
weather. Shelter with litter in very severe 
weather. Any choice varieties in the borders 
may be lifted and potted, or be laid in on a 
south border. Snow or damp is usually more 
destructive than froBt. This is a good season 
to prepare the site for next year, by a dressing 
of manure and by deep culture, leaving thesurface 
rough. Hollyhock seeds may be sown now in 
pans in the greenhouse, or wherever a little 
warmth can be given. If the seedlings are well 
treated, they will flower next summer and 
autumn. 

Exhausted herbaceous plants. — Many 
hardy plants, when they have occupied the 
same spot for a number of years, produce weak 
flower-stems and small flowers. They have 
exhausted the soil in their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, and their root-structure will not enable 
them to draw their food from a greater distance ; 
the hint which is given by weakly growth 
should be acted on, and the plants taken up, 
divided, and planted in fresh soil. Sooner or 
later nearly all plants require this attention. 

Wintering Dahlias —Keep them dry and 
cool; they must be protected from frost. If 
kept in a very dry position, they will shrivel, 
and if damp, they may d€c®y. We keeff ours 
in a cool, dry shed, on tlfe flatfr.^ A jfeM Wyer 


of straw is placed beneath them, and a thick 
covering of straw on the top ; and they always 
come out in a fresh, sound condition. 

Beds of Pansies and Violas may yet be 
planted ; for a spring display they cannot be 
surpassed. The soil Bhould be rich and possess 
some body, if the plants are to last. To keep 
them in bloom until summer, a layer of rich 
manure at the bottom of the bed, a foot down, 
will be a great help. 

Planting climbing plants.— Gaunt ugly 
buildings may be clothed and beautified by 
covoring them with vegetation. The land j 
should have a good preparation by deep I 
digging and manuring, and by adding fresh soil, 
if necessary. The Laurustinus, at this season, 
has a pretty effect on a wall. So also has the 
naked-flowered Jasmine, which is now covered 
with golden blossoms. Berberis stenophylla is 
beautiful in early spring. For autumn effect, 
Cotoneaster microphylla and the evergreen 
Thorn, Crataegus Pyracantha, covered with bril¬ 
liant berries and neat foliage, are distinct and 
good ; and Veitch’s Virginian Creeper is, in its 
particular way, unequalled. 

Fruit Garden. 

The early Peach - house should be 
thoroughly cleaned—the paint and trellises 
washed with soap and water, the glass with 
clean water, and the walls limewashed ; the 
trees, also, should be dressed with Gishurst 
compound, dissolved in soft water, at the rate 
of 5 oz. of the compound to the gallon of water. 


of old trees there is often a struggle between 
the wall and the trees, always to the dis¬ 
advantage of the latter. 

Propagating Grape-Vines. —Everyone who 
forces Vines in pots should, if possible, grow 
their own Vines, as they are very expensive to 
buy. To obtain Vines for forcing early, take 
the eyes from Vines that are in good health, 
and which have been forced early. Cuttings 
taken from Vines of an early habit will be 
growing long before eyes taken from unforced 
\ ines will start. This may be a small matter, 
but it is worth noting when we want Vines to 
come on quickly for forcing the following 
season. Plant the eyes singly in small pots, and 
plunge in gentle heat. 

Vegetable Garden. 

General notes.— Globe Artichokes should 
be protected with long litter, placed over the 
crowns, and a few spadefuls of earth or ashes 
over all to keep the wind from blowing the 
litter away. Increase the manure-heap by 
every possible means, as no good succulent 
vegetables can be grown without manure. 
All decaying matters are valuable, and 
anything that will not readily decay should 
be passed through the fire. Turn over all 
manure and compost heaps to fit and prepare 
them for the land. Pits which are heated by 
fermenting materials should be emptied, and 
cleaned out, have the walls whitewashed, and 
be filled again with fresh materials, to be ready 
for Potatoes, Carrots, &c. A good deal of useful 



Tt.e Oieat Christmas Rose (He'.lelorus tltifoliiu). (Ske p 611 ) 


A brush should be used for the large branches, 
and a sponge for the young wood, care being 
taken, in washing the latter, that no buds are 
dislodged or loosened. If the spoDge, when 
filled with the liquid, is drawn over the buds 
in the direction of the ends of the shoots only, no 
harm will be done. To obtain ripe Peaches by 
the end of May, the early house should be closed 
for forcing now, but no fire should be lighted 
for a few days. It is always a good plan to re¬ 
move some of the old, dry, exhausted Boil from 
the surface of the border, and replace it with 
fresh turfy loam. 

Orchard-house trees, standing out in the 
open air, should have their pots and roots pro¬ 
tected in frosty weather with a covering of long 
litter, placing it over the top as well as round 
the sides. 

Planting wall trees.— When the trees on a 
wall are paBt work they Bhould be removed. 
The careful gardener will always, if possible, 
have young trees coming on somewhere to re¬ 
place those wearing out. No one likes to be 
kept long waiting, and short cuts are con¬ 
stantly being sought. To cover a wall quickly 
with Pears or Cherries, I should recommend 
the Palmette or gridiron system of training. 
The trees are planted from 6 feet to 8 feet 
apart, and the branches are trained at first 
horizontally, and then vertically, to the top of 
the wall. I don’t think I need describe it more 
fully, as everybody must be familiar with it. 
It is an extension of the horizontal system, the 
latter being merged in the vertical. In planting 
wall-trees, let the bottom of the trunk stand out 
a few inches from the wall. As the stem grows, 
it will be sure to get close enough. In the case 


work may be obtained from these old fashioned 
pits, where there are plenty of leaves, which 
may be raked up at this season. Seakale may 
be easily forced now, and when quickly grown 
it forms one of the very best vegetables at this 
season. A temperature of 55 degs. to GO degs., 
and perfect darkness, with a moist, genial atmos¬ 
phere, will meet its wants. 

Winter cultivating. —All vacant land 
should be trenched or ridged up roughly, to ex¬ 
pose as large a surface as possible to the atmos¬ 
phere. In spring culture break up the soil as 
much as possible, but in the winter throw it 
up in large spadefuls, and leave the weather to 
deal with it. 

The best time to manure.— This must de¬ 
pend upon the nature of the soil. Retentive 
land may be manured now, but light sandy 
land had better wait till about the time for crop¬ 
ping ; in the meantime, however, make the 
manure into a compost by mixing earth with it. 
This is a better way of dealing with very light 
land than giving a light dressing of very rich 
manure, which will lose some of its value on 
the descent of the first shower. 

Seed Potatoes must be looked over, and 
some of the sets of a very early kind selected for 
forcing. Place them in boxes under the green¬ 
house stage, in a light position, to induce strong 
growth ready for planting when the beds are 
ready. Only one crown eye should be left; the 
others may be cut out, or, if left, the shoots can 
bo rubbed off when they start. Sometimes they 
are started singly in pots of soil, and planted 
in the bed when 3 inches or 4 inches high. I 
like the old A*h’eaf for forcing. 

3 B. Hobday. 
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Work in the Town Garden. 

Out-of-doors there is little either to attract, 
or to require attention, at this season of the 
year. Even the latest Chrysanthemums, if un¬ 
protected, are by this time over, or the blooms 
have been spoiled by rain and fog. They may, 
therefore, at once be cut down to the ground, 
and delicate kinds will be safer if the roots are 
covered with a few inches of ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. The winter, or naked-flowered, yellow 
Jasmine has bloomed remarkably well, and 
somewhat earlier than usual this autumn—in¬ 
deed, it is still in bloom in many places. This 
bright and elegant plant does well in suburban 
gardens, or wherever it receives a sufficiency of 
light and air, and not too much smoke. 
Hyacinths, Crocus, and other spring-flowering 
bulbs may still be put in, but these cannot be ex¬ 
pected to bloom nearly so well, either the first 
season or afterwards, as those that were planted 
six or eight weeks earlier, and have by this time 
become well rooted. The present is a good time 
to prune and train neglected or straggling 
Grape-Vines, though this may be done at any 
time after the leaves fall. The usual practice 
is to cut all the lateral shoots back to within 
two or three eyes or joints of the main stem or 
rod, and, in a general way, this is the best 
method. But if any of the rods are very old and 
gnarled-looking, and there are some strong young 
shoots springing from the base of the plants, cut 
the old wood right out, and train the young rod 
in its place—not, however, allowing it to reach 
the whole length at once, even if long enough to 
do so, but shortening it back to two yards, or 
at most three yards, in length for the first year. 

Indoors, not mueh bloom can be expected just 
now, but a well-kept greenhouse is always a plea¬ 
sant resort in wet or oold weather, and a source 
of interest at every season. Early-sown Primu¬ 
las, and also the double white, grown from spring- 
struck cuttings, are in full bloom, or rapidly 
expanding. Perhaps a bloom may be found 
here and there on the older Cyclamen plants, 
and all of them should be pushing up their 
gracefully-curved flower-buds in hundreds. The 
best place for them is on a warm, light shelf, 
and they must be kept moist. TheEpacrises 
are coming on fast; all should be showing 
colour, ana many of the delicate bells are pro¬ 
bably open already. The pretty Correa is 
covered with neat tube like flowers, and buds 
like miniature Acorns ; and if the Camellias set 
their buds well and early, one here and there 
will be swelling up rapidly, or even just ready 
to expand. A little extra warmth, and a light 
dewing overhead on bright mornings, will 
greatly assist all these, ana help to bring them 
in nicely for Christmas. Early Roman 
Hyacinths and Naroissi are, probably, not yet 
open, unless they have received more heat 
during the last week or two than a greenhouse 
proper oould afford ; but if planted early, and 
brought in some two or three weeks ago, 
as previously directed, they will not be long 
before they open, and fill the house with their 
delicious scent. By-the-way, there is nothing 
better to afford perfume at this time of year than 
Bouvardia Hum bold tii; it is not so strongly per¬ 
ceptible during the day, unless a number of 
plants are in bloom together; but in the even¬ 
ing, if only a few pips on a single plant are 
expanded, the whole house will be pervaded 
by a delightful odour. Chrysanthemums are 
nearly gone, but still, such varieties as Ethel, 
Meg Merrilies, Fair Maid of Guernsey (if re¬ 
tarded a little), Princess of Teck, Dr. Masters, 
Mrs. C. Carey, and Pompon Snowdrop, oontinue 
to afford their charming blossoms. 

Plants for shaded greenhouse.— In some 
town gardens, the greenhouse, owing to its 
being overshadowed by lofty buildings or over¬ 
hanging trees, or being situated in an unfavour¬ 
able aspect, is not suited for the growth 
of flowering-plants. In such cases, we can 
fall back upon many varieties of Ferns, and a 
large number of easily-grown foliage plants 
will also be found to afford exceedingly good 
results. It is not advisable for amateurs to 
attempt the culture of many of the more deli¬ 
cately-constituted Ferns in town gardens ; but 
suoh kinds as Pteria serrulata, P. cretica, P. 
tremula, P. argyrea, P. longifolia, Adiantum 
ouneatum, and A. sethiopicum, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum, Nephrodium molle and Nephrolepis 
tuberosa will succeed anywhere, with a suitable 
amount of warmth and moisture ; and if these 
are associated with such subjects as Aralia 


Siebokli, Araucaria excelsa, Arundo Donax, Aspi¬ 
distra lurida, Eurya latifolia, Ficus (of sorts), 
Phormiums, Cyperus, Isolepis, the hardier sorts 
of Palma (suon as Chamserops humilis and 
C. excelsa), and the green-foliaged Dracaenas, 
a fine effect may be produced, even in a tempera¬ 
ture not exceeding that of a greenhouse. But 
if a mean temperature of 60 degs. can be main¬ 
tained, the above list may be extensively added 
to, and quite a tropical effect be obtained where 
hardly anv flowering subjects oould be expected 
to sncoeea even moderately well. B. C. R. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE EARLY VEGETABLE BORDER. 

A great deal of early produce may be obtained 
from a small plot of land, if it is rightly 
prepared and well sheltered. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the value of depth of soil; but 
this depth should be accompanied by 
perfect drainage, as anything in the shape of 
stagnation lowers the temperature. Some 
years ago I had to deal with a heavy, cold 
clay soil, and in preparing a site for our early 
border I excavated a good many loads of clay ; 
this was afterwards burnt and became ex¬ 
ceedingly useful for miring with the surface 
soil, getting increased depth and adding to its 
warmth. Indeed, a layer of the roughest 
portions of burnt clay, 6 inches or so thick, 
forms an excellent foundation to plaoe next the 
clay in forming an early border. The best way 
of using it is to pass it through a half-inch 
sieve, keeping the one material for mixing with 
the soil, ana using the coarse to put at the 
bottom. It is impossible for a border to be wet 
or cold with 6 inches or 8 inches of rough 
particles of burnt clay at the bottom and from 
2 feet to 3 feet of good soil on the top, when it 
is sloping well to the south and is sheltered by 
a wall or a good stout hedge or fence to keep 
off the north and east winds. The amount of 
labour employed in preparing such a situation 
is not a serious matter. A good many 

Early Potatoes, for instance, may be grown 
on a comparatively small piece of well-prepared 
ground. They should be allowed only one 
stem, and if the sets are placed crown upwards 
in trays or shallow boxes in a light situation 
the principal crown eyes will form stout shoots, 
and all others can be cut or rubbed off. Plant 
them early in February, as soon after the first 
week as the weather will permit. But it should 
be borne in mind that Potatoes planted so early 
in a sound warm border will grow rapidly 
under the advancing light and sunshine of 
spring, and some protection will be needed to 
keep them safe from frost. I have adopted a 
good many expedients for keeping off frost, all 
more or less effectual. I have sewn mats 
together with twine, hooped the Potato beds 
over, and covered them with mats. I have 
driven stout stakes into the ground to support 
covers made of straw. These latter are port¬ 
able and easily applied. I know, too, from ex¬ 
perience that it will take a sharp spring frost 
to injure Potatoes under a double thickness of 
fishing-nets. Potato tops are more tender 
when just through the ground than they are 
when they have become hardened by a fort¬ 
night’s exposure. I still like the Ashtop best 
for the earliest crop. 

Lettuces and Radishes. —A part of the early 
border will doubtless be planted with Lettuces. 
The Brown Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage are 
as good as any, and superior to most others. 
They are reliable alike under all conditions, 
and here, again, a covering of fishing-nets, 
propped up 12 inches or so above the plants, 
will do much to forward their growth. A few 
Radishes may be sown shortly, and be covered 
with a straw mat, the covering to remain on 
them on cold days, but be lifted off when the 
sun shines and the air is not frosty. 

Peas.— American Wonder Peas may be 
planted at any time between this and March, 
and in such a border will be sure to give 
satisfaction. This Pea grows only from 12 
inches to 16 inches high; therefore, the rows 
need not be more than 18 inches apart. Some 
say that these dwarf Peas do not require any 
sticks, but all Peas, no matter how dwarf their 
growth may be, will pay for sticks. Besides, 
m a neatly-kept garden Bprawling vegetables 
are an eyesore, and when the Peas are on the 
ground they do not bear so well as when up¬ 


right—the pods are neither so well-developed 
nor so well-filled. Sometimes Peas are started 
under glass, on strips of turf, hollowed out to 
to receive the seed, and when hardened off are 
placed in the drills; or they may be started 
in pots or boxes, or in any way that individual 
ingenuity may consider best. 

Carrots. —French Horn Carrots should have 
a spot reserved for them where the soil is 
light and warm, and these, too, should be 
started early in February. I have occasionally 
sown earlier, but there is not much gained by 
sowing earlier than the first week in February, 
unless we can cover with glass, and in that 
case it would be better to make up a hot-bed to 
place the glazed frame upon. Trie purpose of 
the early border is to bring them forward as 
soon as possible in the open air, with no other 
protection than oan be given by such temporary 
expedients as nets, mats, straw covers, Ac. 
Stirring the soil among young plants is always 
very beneficial; in winter it tends to warm the 
soil. If we take the hoe on a sunny day, when 
the surface is unfrozen and moderately dry, and 
stir it up from 1 inch to 2 inches deep, the soil 
will be warmed and dried, and .the roots and 
tops of the plants invigorated ; the oftener suoh 
work is done the better. By-and-by 

Cauliflowers may be planted in trenches in 
the early border, and be sheltered in some of 
the ways suggested, unless handlights are 
available, and in the matter of protection a 
preference should always be given to glass, if 
it can be had. Early in April, French Beans 
may be planted, and as one crop comes off 
another will be ready to take its place all 
through the season. Vegetable Marrows, ridge 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Capsicums, Ac., will 
follow the crops of early vegetables. I need 
not say that land in a warm dry situation must 
be well manured, and that as soon as the days 
lengthen and the sun gains power in spring, 
mulching such crops as Cauliflowers, French 
Beans, and Peas will be beneficial. It is next 
to impossible to make the soil of the early 
border too deep ; so at this season, in addition 
to the usual dressing of manure, any good soil 
that can be spared may be added to it. There 
are always accumulations of good soil that oan 
be spared for such a purpose where many plants 
are grown in pots, and where vine borders 
require occasional renewal. There are also 
considerable relays of good material coining 
from the periodical clearings-up which are con¬ 
stantly occurring in a garden. Some of these 
that do not readily decay may be reduced by 
fire, and in this condition they will make 
excellent top-dressings for the early border, or, 
indeed, for any other purpose. H. 

18711.—Celery decaying.— The watering 
with “pig liquor” was not the cause of the 
Celery rotting. I have seen the trenches filled 
with the drainage from a piggery until the 
ground was thoroughly sodden, and the Celery 
was always of large size and good flavour. The 
probable cause was that “ J. H. S.” placed too 
much earth about the plants, and by so doing 
buried the tender parts of the plants deeper 
than was good for them. The plants were thus 
prevented from drying, and the water lodged 
among the leaves. The earthings should 
always be done on fine days, and when plants 
and soil are as dry as the time of year will 
allow. I seldom earth the plants in the 
summer, as I like to see the plants make some 
growth first. I have only recently earthed my 
late Celery, extending the operation over three 
or four times, and there are no rotten sticks. — 
Daffaluke. 

18782. — Whit© Chrysanthemum. — 
Ethel forms, undoubtedly, the best sucoession 
to Elaine, but its petals, though broad, are 
erect, instead of drooping, and it has not quite 
the snowy whiteness of Elaine. There is in¬ 
deed, as yet, no late kind really similar to this 
superb variety in form and purity of colour. 
Fair Maid of Guernsey is perfectly white, and 
about a month later than Elaine, but the bloom 
is of a totally different form—not nearly so com¬ 
pact. Ceres No. 2 is a grand white flower, 
just now in perfection ; but the petals, though 
reflexed, are much longer and narrower, and 
are more loosely arranged than those of Elaine. 
Mrs. Carey is another fine late white, but it too 
often shows a large yellow eye, and the petals 
are twisted.—B. d. R. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS IN WINTER. 

Not one of all the varieties of zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums usually recommended for winter bloom¬ 
ing does so well, or half so well, with us as the 
double crimson-scarlet, known as F. V. Raspail. 
This grand variety not only “ throws up ’ well 
at this dull season of the year, but even here 
(only, just outside the four-mile radius from 
Charing-cross), where the atmosphere is, at 
times, highly charged with smoke, it expands 
its pips an l trusses kindly and well, though 
somewhat slowly. Then the colour of this now 
well-known kind is fine, and the entire character 
of the flowers good—in proof of which may be 
cited the fact that the cut blooms always fetch 
a better price in the market than those of any 
other coloured variety. During the summer and 
autumn I bestowed especial care upon a rather 
large batch of Vesuvius, Wonderful, and 
Mdme. Thibaut, in 5-inch pots, with a view 
to obtaining a supply of cut bloom from 
them through the winter; they enjoyed 
the lightest position that I could find for them, 
in a house facing full south, with a comfortable 
and somewhat ary warmth—and under these 
conditions they ought to succeed—but although 
plenty of flower-buds have been produced, many 
do not expand at all, and most of the trusses 
that we do obtain are small and poor—not more 
than half-developed, in fact. This is, un- 


I have not yet been able to give Guillion Man- 
gilli a fair trial; it is evidently a valuable 
variety, but I do not think it can ever equal 
Raspail in value, its colour being so much less 
useful. Mdme. Thibaut i6 one of the best 
winter bloomers that we have ; but its colour is 
not satisfactory, and it never commands a ready 
sale or a good price. Candidissima plena blooms 
well in opsn country places, but the plants are 
tl miffy, and liable to go off suddenly. Le 
Cygne is, undoubtedly, the best double white up 
to the present. Mdme. Baltet blooms well in 
autumn, but will hardly last up tc Christmas. 
Among the singles, H. Jacoby undoubtedly 
stands foremost for winter work, and Dr. 
Orton is also good. Eureka blooms much better 
in winter than Queen of the Belgians, though 
the latter is finer in summer. Atala, De 
Lesseps, Lizzie Brooks, Hettie, and Nelly 
Thomas (scarlet), are all fine in winter ; so is 
an old variety called ‘ ‘ The Spencer. ” Aida 
(blush) also blooms very freely during the dark 
days. B. C. R. 

Begonias now in bloom. — Though 
tuberous Begonias are all in winter quarters, a 
great many of the more shrubby class yield a 
profusion of blossoms during the dull season of 
the year ; indeed, they form just now a very 
attractive feature in stove and intermediate 
houses. Foremost amongst those in bloom now 
may be mentioned B. fuchsioides, which, treated 
as a pillar-plant, has been in flower for months, 


Christmas Roses in a Scotch Garden. (Sec p. 541.) 


doubtedly, owing to the impure atmosphere 
and want of light; years ago I discovered that 
this class of plants can hardly be induced to 
bloom, with any degree of satisfaction, in or 
near London, while in purer air they will, 
under such conditions as those described above, 
bo a mass of glowing colour, even in mid-winter. 
Yet the “ F. V. Raspail ” is doing really well, 
and would flower still more freely, but that 
the only house in which there is sufficient 
heat and light for it is, being a mixed 
intermediate house or cool stove, necessarily 
somewhat too moist for the best results to be 
obtained. The chief need of this variety 
is a somewhat high degree of warmth ; in a low 
temperature the blooms are produced and ex¬ 
pand very slowly—indeed, a temperature of 60 
degrees to 70 degrees is not too high, provided 
the light is abundant, and the plants are placed 
as near as convenient to the glass. I find that 
those examples are flowering most freely that 
were potted early in the season—in May, or the 
early part of June—and got thoroughly hardened 
by being baked in the sun through the autumn, 
in a pot-bound state, and with sparing supplies 
of water. Such plants as these, brought into a 
genial warmth in October, more freely watered, 
and afforded an occasional dose of weak soot- 
or guano-water, and sulphate of ammonia, also 
weak, will produce bloom with greater 
certainty than any others. Young late-potted 
or “ growing ” plants may, and do, bloom well 
under suitable treatm< 
but thev are of no use. 
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and is likely to continue so for a long time yet 
to come. B. insignia is also now laden with its 
pretty pink blossoms, and B. ascotensis, with 
flowerB of a deeper hue, is also in bloom. B. 
Ingrami, something like an enlarged fuchsioides, 
with blossoms of a paler hue than those of that 
kind, is also conspicuous ; and B. Lynchiana, 
better known by the name of B. Roezli, pro¬ 
duces freely its large clusters of coral-red 
blossoms during the winter months. B. Car- 
ri&rei isapretty, much-branched kind, and bears 
clusters of pure-white flowers. It is well suited 
for culture in small pots, though there is some¬ 
times a difficulty in inducing the young 
plants to become bushy. A good way to do 
this is to give them a rest by keeping them 
rather short of water for a time ; then, if 
cut down, they will often push out a number of 
shoots from the base, and thus form bushy 
plants. B. semperflorens is a well-known com¬ 
mon kind, varying in colour from white to deep 
rosy-pink. It will grow and flower freely 
under anything like favourable conditions, and 
can be raised in any quantity from seeds, as 
well as propagated by means of cuttings. B. 
nitida, an old and well-known kind, is just 
commencing to bloom, and will, in all prob¬ 
ability, continue to flower till spring. The 
peculiar round-leaved B. socotrana, which re¬ 
mains in a dormant state throughout the sum¬ 
mer, starts into growth with the commencement 
of autumn, and flowers continuously during the 
winter, is a very beautiful plant, and one that 
bid8 fair to become popular. It may be readily 


increased by planting the small bulbils that 
form around the base of the stem. A great 
point in favour of these Begonias is their almost 
total immunity from the attacks of insect pests. 
They are occasionally affected by aphides, but 
a fumigation or two will soon clear these away. 
—T. 

Prolonging the Chrysanthemum 
season. —Some readers would, perhaps, be 
glad to know how I prolong the season of bloom 
with the ordinary varieties—I know nothing of 
the late varieties of Chrysanthemums that have 
appeared within the last two years. We grow 
about one hundred and fifty plants. We pinch 
off the points for the last time in the first week 
in July, and, instead of throwing them away, 
insert them as cuttings—three each in 3-inch 
pots, placing them in a propagating case under 
a north wall. When rooted, we shift them 
entire into 5-inch pots. The soil which we uee 
is good turfy loam, intermixed with a few 
bones. They are then placed near the glass in 
a cool house. We give plenty of air, in order to 
ensure stubby growth. Our plants this season 
are just now unfolding their blossoms, while 
the parent plants have all done flowering. They 
are from about 12 inches to 16 inches in height. 
These successional plants we find most useful 
for decorative purposes at this season.—R. G. 

Hardy shrubs for forcing.—There are 
many beautiful flowering shrubs that will be in¬ 
valuable for yielding a supply of cut flowers in 
spring, if lifted now, with good balls of earth, 
and transferred to the glasshouse. 
Here, if the proper temperature can 
be maintained, a long succession of 
bloom may be secured with little 
trouble. We are all familiar with 
Deutzias, Ghent Azaleas, and the few 
shrubs that are to be seen everywhere 
in conservatories in spring ; but the 
liat may be greatly extended, as nearly 
all flowering shrubs are easily brought 
forward in their period of flowering 
by introduction to gentle heat. I have 
had a splendid supply of Lilac by 
simply lifting large bushes from the 
shrubbery, passing a stout cord round 
the branches, and bringing them 
together like a faggot, and placing 
them in any unused corner of the 
forcing-house, or even in a dark 
shed, if warm enough, as the less 
light they are exposed to the 
whiter the blooms are. In a good 
strong heat, however, the purple 
variety comes white, if forced early ; 
but in cooler houses, it opens of its 
natural colour. Then there are the 
Weigelas. the Syringas, the Guelder 
Roses, Ribes sanguineum, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, red and white Thorns (both 
single and double), the Almonds, and 
Crabs, Cydonia japonica, Daphnes, or 
Wood Laurels, Laburnums, Magnolia con- 
spicua, Prunus, or Bird Cherry, Staphvlea, and 
many others. If small specimens only are 
grown, they may be accommodated in pots; but 
if very large bushes are used for supplying large 
quantities of flower, they may be planted in 
the soil of the house ; or, if they are set on hard 
floors, the roots may be covered with soil, and 
the tops and stems kept syringed until they 
start freely into growth. At no time of the 
year are flowers more valuable than in spring ; 
those who have glasshouses should utilise them 
to their utmost capacity, and in no way can 
they do so to greater advantage than by forcing 
shrubs.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

18655. — Late-blooming Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —This query is addressed to Mr. 
Baines, but, as there is no reply from him in last 
week’8 number, perhaps he will excuse me if I 
venture to offer the result of my small experi¬ 
ence. The varieties that I have found most 
useful for late blooming are : Of the incurved 
section—first, Empress of India, and its sports, 
and Queen of England, with its sports ; then 
Fingal, Princess of Wales, Hero of Stoke New¬ 
ington, and Princess of Teck. Of Japanese- 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, Ceres No. 2, Meg Mer- 
rilies, Ethel, Mrs. C. Carey, Maid of Athens, 
Dr. Masters, Grandiflorum, and the Mikado. Of 
Reflexed—Boule de Neige. Of Pompons—Snow¬ 
drop ; and Anemone Pompons—Mr. Astie and 
Antonius. Last of all, Virginale, or late Duchess. 
These will be found to bloom pretty nearly in the 
order in which they are given, in the different 
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sections. Now, if even these varieties are struck 
early, plaoed in their flowering pots in May, or 
the early part of June, if the buds are thinned 
severely, strong stimulating manures given 
freely, and the crown buds taken, as for show 
flowers, they will probably be all over by the 
middle of Deoember, at the latest. But if cut¬ 
tings are put in as early as December, or in 
January or February, and the plants are grown 
on in th9 usual way, cut down about the middle 
of June, aud re-potted into the flowering pots as 
soon as they have well broken again—say, the 
first wefk in July; or, if cuttings are struck 
late—in March or April, or even later—stopped 
once or twioe, and potted on up to the end of 
July or first week in August, the blooms will 
uot be produced for nearly a month later than 
the usual time. If, further, the buds are 
thioned very slightly, or not at all, and no 
stimulants are given, beyond a little weak in¬ 
fusion of stable manure in the later stages, they 
will be still more retarded. Again, in order to 
obtain blooms as late as possible the plants 
should be left out-of-doorB as long as it is at all 
safe to do so, and then they should have only i 
the slightest protection of glass or calico, with 
free air all round them, and no fire-heat (unless 
hard frost sets in) until about Christmas. It is 
also advisable that such plants should be stood, 
while out-of-doors, in a spot where they will 
enjoy the full sunshine up to about the month 
of August, and then receive the slight shade cf 
distant trees as the sun gets low, while, when 
brought under glass, they must be shaded from 
all bright sunshine until the buds are on the point 
of expanding. If attention is paid to the above 
points, almost any of the varieties named may 
be had in full bloom at Christmas ; while some 
of them—such as Dr. Masters and Virginale— 
will keep in good condition well into the 
New Year. But it is worthy of remark that 
all Chrysanthemums bloom naturally much 
earlier in or near large towns than they do in 
country places, and that, beyond this, they are 
more easily and successfully retarded where the 
air is pure than in places where this is not so. 
Still, though on the outskirts of London, I have 
buds of the “ Fair Maid,” Ethel, Ac., only just 
showing colour (December 2), which will be in 
good condition at Christmas (if I can keep them 
on the plants so long). It is really surprising 
what can be done by potting the plants, and 
cutting them baok or stopping, late, and by 
keeping them moist, cool, and lightly shaded, 
though, of course, with abundance of light. We 
are, 1 believe, to have a grand addition to the 
late*flowering class, in the shape of a fine, deep, 
golden-flowered sport from Princess of Teck. I 
saw a bloom of this last week, but do not yet 
know what name it is to receive. A fine golaen 
sport from Ethel was also certificated the other 
day as Mrs. H. J. Jones. The new “ Christmas 
Eve ” ought to prove a valuable late variety.— 
B. C. R. 

18708.— Dwarf Chrysanthemums. — 
There are not many naturally dwarf growitag 
varieties among the incurved and Japanese 
sections ; but all of the reBexed kinds, in¬ 
cluding also the reflexed (hybrid) Pompons, are 
moderate growers, and of a good bushy habit. 
Of reflexed, there are about two dozen varieties, 
and the names may be found in any Chry¬ 
santhemum liat. To these might be added 
Mdmc. Desgrange, C. Wermig, L’Or du Rhin, 
Aurea multiflora, La Vierge, Mrs. Rundle, 
Mrs. Dixon, G. Glenny, Beverley, Abb^ Pas- 
saglia, M. C. Hubert, and Princess of Teck. 
None of these grow very tall, but if “ Jessie ” 
wants a really good assortment of large show 
flowers on dwarf plants, she cannot do better 
than adopt the “ cutting-down ” system. Strike 
the eultings as soon as possible, and grow them 
on strongly, just as if plants 6 feet or 8 feet 
high were wanted. Get them into 6-inch pots 
by April, cr the first week in May at 
latest, and about the first of June cut 
them down to within 6 inches of'the pots. 
Do not give them much water for some clays, 
but sprinkle them overhead frequently, par¬ 
ticularly if the weather be bright, the plaints, 
of course, standing out-of-doors. In from two 
to three weeks they will have broken again, 
when they should be at once potted on into 
8 inch, fl inch, or 10-inch sizes, according to 
strength. Leave from three to six, or even 
etaht cf the strongest shoots, according to 
whether size or ^number of blfoma is most 


desired , and ru| 




row the 


plants on in the usual way ; give them plenty of 
water, and liquid manure as well in the later 
stages, and tie the shoots out separately to neat 
sticks. By this method, nice plants, from 2£ 
feet to 4 feet high only (including the pots) may 
be obtained of any of the incurved or Japa¬ 
nese classes, except the very tallest growers, 
such as Madame Audiguier, Baronne de Prailly, 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, Ac. I have had very 
good blooms recently on such kinds as Empress 
of India, Queen of England, Ac., on plants less 
than 3 feet in height. By cutting a few down 
each week, from the third week in May to the 
second in J une, a better succession will be ob¬ 
tained ; cut the earliest sorts down first.—B. C. R. 

18806.— A question for Chrysanthe¬ 
mum growers. —Naturally, if the stimulant 
were altogether withheld, just as the first (or 
central) flowers were commencing to expand, 
and the later buds presumably only swelling 
up, the plants would feel the loss severely, ana 
be unable to perfect the later blooms. It is now 
the opinion of some cf the best growers that 
feeding onght to be continued until the blooms 
are almost fully expanded, to enable the plant to 
develop the centre petals properly, and when a 
second crop of bloom is expected, it stands to 
reason that the supply of nourishment should 
be continued. If it takes all the vigour that 
can be imparted to a large plant to bring a single 
set of three blooms to perfection—as in the eve 
of exhibition flowers—it is very evident that all 
the nourishment that can be supplied is needed, 
if a second crop of bloom is to be developed.— 
B. C. R. 

18777.— Dwarf Abutilons. — The old 
Boule de Neige is still the best white Abutilon. 
In habit it is perfect, dwarf, and bushy, and its 
snowy blossoms are produced in the greatest 
profusion almost all the year round. Miss Jones 
is, also, a very free flowering and compact- 
habited white variety. Golden Gem and Miss 
Laura Powell are the best yellows, and it would 
be hard to say which shonld be placed first; 
perhaps the latter is slightly dwarfer in habit, 
nut the former produces finer flowers.—B. C. R. 

18797. — Chrysanthemums Mrs. 
Rundle and Fleur de Marie.— " West 
Midland ” does not say what fault or faults he 
has to complain of in these varieties; had he 
done so, it would have been easier to offer 
advice. As a rule, Mrs. Rundle is one of the 
most easily-grown and satisfactory Chrysan¬ 
themums in the whole liat of varieties. I do 
not think anything would be gained in this case 
by striking the cuttings later, for it should be 
borne in mind that this is one of the earliest of 
the incurved to flower, under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, and my own experience is that this variety 
blooms best off rather hard wood (at the base 
only, of course), and I should at any time 
prefer even a last year’s plant to a cutting 
struck in March or even February. Over¬ 
potting is a fatal mistake, but the potting 
depends entirely' upon the strength and 
forwardness of the plants. Fleur ae Marie 
should, I believe, be grown “ long and strong, ’ 
to afford fine blooms. Try giving the plants 
only sheep’s manure and soot-water until the 
buds are well set, and then finish with a little 
sulphate of ammonia.—B. C. R. 

18799. — Heating greenhouse and 
bath from hot-air chamber.— If the 
greenhouse only were to be considered, and this 
were situated above, and not too far from the 
heated chamber, it would be better to warm it 
directly by means of the hot air, which circu¬ 
lates in the same manner as water, only larger 
connections are required. Undoubtedly, water 
could be heated sufficiently in such a chamber; 
but it must be borne in mind that, the heating 
medium being so low as 180 degs., a very large 
heating-surface would be necessary; the heat of 
a good fire acting on the inner surface of an 
ordinary boiler is much more than 180 degs., 
so that the absorbing surface must be pro¬ 
portionately greater; indeed, as 180 degs. is 
about the right he*t for the pipes, the heating 
surface in the hot chamber should be equal to 
the total surface area of the pipes, including all 
connections. By the use of copper, however, 
the heating area might be reduced to half that 
of the radiating surface, the conductive 
power of this metal being more than twice that 
of iron. The only way I can see of accomplish¬ 
ing the desired end would be to have what is 
known as a “ coil ” (that is, a series of hori¬ 


zontal or vertical pipes, connected at each end 
to a flat water chamber or box), constructed of 
thin oopper pipes, of a small gauge. This, 
placed in the hot chamber, and connected at 
either end to the hot-water pipes, would prob- 
abably maintain a heat in these of 150 degs. or 
160 degs. If there were 50 feet of 4-inch piping 
(or its equivalent) there would be 50 square fees 
of radiating area. Half of this is 25 feet, and a 
6-feet length of $-inch pipe affords slightly over 
two-thirds of a foot of heating surface ; so that 
thirty-six lengths, each 6 feet long, of $-inofo 
copper pipe, would give just about the required 
surface. They should be inclined, one end about 
one foot higher than the other. Should this be 
considered too expensive or troublesome, there 
is nothing to be done but to fall back on the 
hot-air system direct.—B. C. R. 


HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. 

Placing unsuitable plants in rooms. 
—I think that as the love for flowers in¬ 
creases the work of destruction increases also. 
How often do we see flowering plants, and 
oftentimes good specimens, taken from the house 
or pit in whioh thev have been enjoying them¬ 
selves, and plaoed in some dark corner of the 
drawing or sitting-room long before they oome 
to perfection, which they will never attain 
under such circumstances. What can be more 
disheartening to the gardener than to have his 
pets removed from his charge, after he has spent 
months of anxious care to bring them to perfec¬ 
tion ? Just as he expects to reap the fruits of his 
labour, the plants are taken away, and it is almost 
impossible that he should feel that interest in 
his work which is necessary to produce perfec¬ 
tion. In the case of Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, Ac., the taking of a plant or two 
from a collection would be of little consequence; 
but hard-wooded plants, such as Azaleas, 
Ericas, Ac., should never be placed in rooms, as 
a few days’ stay there would do them injury, 
although it might not be apparent at the time. 
Very often a flowering plant is used where a 
vase of cat bloom would do equally well, if not 
better, and a few foliage plants—such as 
Aspidistras, Ar&lia Sieboldi, or Dracaena 
australis—would have as good an effect as a 
flowering plant, which would he shown off to 
better advantage and enjoy better health in the 
conservatory.— Youngstsr. 

Boussingaultia baselloides on 
screens. —This plant is beautiful when it 
has full freedom to pile its tangles of lace-like 
bloom among rods and rafters, but it has another 
and strangely different phase, in which it may 
be more valuable to the, happily, daily increas¬ 
ing, multitude of flower ana plant lovers. Let 
it 1)8 used thus: In an ordinary flower-box place 
four to six tubers, let wire, of any height, be 
strongly attached to standards in the box, and, 
as growth advances, train the shoots as needed. 
To cover a large screen for writing-table, 
window, Ac., is an affair of but a few weeks. 
The screen will continue primly neat and freshly 
green for years. I have seen them so used in a 
beautiful chateau on the Loire, whenoe I brought 
my first plants. —Mrs. Axtell, Dorchester. 

18709. — Adiantom cuneatum in 
living room.—“ T. M., Lewisham,” if he 
keeps his Maiden-hair Fern in a room, most 
protect it from cold draughts of air by keeping 
it from open windows when the outside 
temperature is low. If gas is employed in the 
room, he should remove the plant at night, as 
no plants sooner show the effects of gas than 
Feins. Never let Ferns suffer for water, as 
they love moisture—at least, at; the root—bat 
they do not like having the foliage wetted; 
therefore, avoid syringing. As regards props- 

K tion, I find dividing the plants m spring the 
at plan. We take a sharp, strong table-knife, 
and cut the ball right across, and, if necessary, 
divide into quarters, and repot immediately. 
They soon make large plants.—J. G. H. 

Liquid ammonia for slugs.— Perhaps, 
“F. W. B., Hornsey,” who, on p. 477, give* 
his experience of the use of liquid ammonia for 
the destruction of slugs, would kindly state 
whether the solution ne employed had any 
destructive effect upon the foliage and stems of 
the plants that were wetted by it ? This is 
important, as, if the liquid destroys the stems 
or foliage, great care must be exercised in its 
use.—W. R. S., Brixton. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTa 

THE HELLEBORES, OR CHRISTMAS 
ROSES. 

The illustration* that we publish would of them 


thrive io ordinary garden soil, but it is well to 
give the choicer kinds a prepared compost. This 
should consist of good fibry loam and well- 
decomposed manure, fibry peat, and coarse sand. 
The essentials to success may be briefly summed 
upas follows : Deep culture, abundant manurial 


selves be sufficient to commend the Christmas stimulants, eitheraolid or liquid, and good shelter 


Rose to cur readers, if that lovely flower re¬ 
quired any recommendation. Its beauty would 
be sufficient to win the esteem of lovers of 
flowers at all times, but as it appears when 
little else is in bloom out-of-doors, its value is 
increased greatly. Nevertheless, it is not so 
often seen in small gardens as it should be, and 
this is, perhaps, due to the fact that it is believed 
to be difficult to grow well in some localities. 
The Hellebores are classed into three groups— 
those with white flowers, those with red, and 
those with green ; the last are not likely to be 
afforded garden room, but may, ith advantage, 


from dry north and east winds. Thorough drain 
age should always be given, as stagnant moisture 
is very injurious to them. A moist and sheltered 
position, say on the margin of shrubberies, 
would suit them ; but care should be taken that 
the border in which they are planted is not ex 
hausted by the roots of the shrubs. Planting 
may be done in March or October. When the 
culture of Hellebores is first undertaken it is well 
to thoroughly prepare the soil, and if it is well 
trenched and manured they will not require 
to be replanted for half a-dozen years. The 
blooms will be much purer if they can be pro 


find a place in the aild garden. The nu»t tected from the weather by a temporary glass 


important is the 

White-flow bred oroup, 
the beautiful old Christmas Rose, 
niger ii so well known that it 
need not be desciibed, as it 
may be easily recognised by its 
pale-green leathery leaves, w hich 
aro quite smooth, and divided 
into seven or nine segments. The 
blooms are borne singly, on stems 
G inches long, are about 3 inches 
across, and vary in oolour from 
a waxy-white to a delicate blush- 
tint. The variety minor, also 
known os H. angnstifolius, is 
■mailer, and H. niger major is 
larger, than the type. The Great 
Christmas Rose (H. altifolius, 
also referred to as H. niger maxi¬ 
ma*), is considered by some to be 
a variety of the common kind, but 
it is distinct, and is larger in all 
its parts. The leaf stalks are 
over 1 foot in length, the blossoms 
are from 3 inches to 5 inches 
across, and are borne on branch¬ 
ing stems that carry from two 
to seven flowers ; these have a 
stronger tendency than those of 
H. niger to assume a rosy hue. 
The leaves and flower-stems are 
beautifully mottled with purple 
and green, while those of H. 
niger are of a pale-green colour. 
The Great Christmas Rose also 
flowers earlier than H. niger, the 
blooms sometimes appearing at 
the beginning of October. The 
Olympian Hellebore (H. Olympi¬ 
cs) is a tall, slender species, 
with cup-shaped blossoms, vary- 
ing. from pure-white to greenish- 
white; it is also known as H. 
abchaaicus albus. H. guttatus, 
which is one of the parents of 
■ome beautiful hybrids, resembles 
the preceding, but has the imide 
of the blossoms marked with 
purple. Ihere has been for some 
time, and there still is, much 
confusion in the names of Helle 
bores, 
regard 
group. 


covering. The plants may also be grown in the 
which includes greenhouse or frame, but should not be placed 
Helleborus m a high temperature, and the potfuls of bloom 



Half opened buds of Christmas Roms. 


As we have pointed out above, pot plants are 
eminently suited for house decoration, and the 
cut blooms are most valuable. Arranged in a 
neat and simple manner, with the bold foliage 
of some of the large leaved Saxifrages and 
Aralias, or with that of the common Helleborus 
ftetidus (which it is well to grow for the sake of 
the leaves alone, as those of the more attractive 
flowering plants are too precious to cut), they 
will form handsome bouquets, which will keep 
fresh and bright for some time. In the illustra¬ 
tion on page .'>43, the leaves of the broad-leaved 
Saxifrage (Megasea cordifolia) are employed, 
and their ruddy winter-tint is highly becoming 
to the pure-white blooms ; a spray or two of 
the foliage of Uerberis Aquifolium, also red- 
tinted, gives quite as much variety as is neces¬ 
sary. 

1S789.—Perennials for smoky town. 

—I am a “ Newcastle amateur," and nave, with 
varying success, tried many plants amid the 
smoke, and I can confidently recommend the 
following as being first class : Anemone japonica 
alba. Campanula turbinata, C. 
peisicifolia alba-plena, Iberia 
corifolia, Aster longifolius, 
Pyrethrums (both single and 
double varieties), Carnations 
(vigorous sorts and seedlings), 
Pinks (small, fringed white, Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Dinkins), Mule 
Pinks in variety, early Chrys¬ 
anthemums in great variety, 
hardy Mimulus, (Enothera tar 
axacifolia. This last has done 
well with me this season, and 
has been charming, but it is yet 
uncertain whether it will stand 
the winter here. 11 M. G.” should 
not now think of planting any 
perennials in Newcastle until the 
spring, as it is too late for them 
to get established. Winter, in 
town, is always a trying time 
for plants that have been recently 
moved, and many things that are 
quite hardy when well-estab¬ 
lished, are certainly not so until 
they have taken proper possession 
of their feeding-grounds. If 
“ M. G." will communicate with 
me personally, I shall be glad to 
give the names of early Chrysan¬ 
themums, Ac., that succeed in 
this neighbourhood. — W. E. 
Cowan, yexccaatU on-Tynt. 

18701.—Outdoor plants 
with bright leavea — 
“R. L. D., Tavistock," asks 
for a list of outdoor plants 
with coloured leaves to provide 
a supply all through the year. 
There is an endless variety of 
plants with pretty foliage, but 
the following I can recommend 
os sure to give satisfaction:— 
Berberis Aquifolium, the leaves 
of which are most elegant, and 
in winter assume a rich bronze 
colour—they are, perhaps, the 
best foliage possible for backing 



rather, greenish-white-flowered kind, and it is be potted during March. In May the pots year. Beet is very ornamental, especially 
uok «o desirable as olympicus. It does not must be plunged over their rims in the soil, and the Brazilian kind; in winter and spring 

the roots will thus be kept nicely moist. In 1 there aro exquisitely-coloured mid ribs to the 
October they are lifted and placed in a ccld leaves ; they look well by artificial light. Several 
frame, and soon begin to throw up blooms. ’ ‘ ^ ~ ° 1 


k® 1 ™? 8 to * he “iger group, but, we believe, there 
is offered by the trade, under this name, a Helle- 
l>ore that is intermediate between H. niger major 
and maximum, and which produces pure-white 
flowers. The finest of the 

Red or crimson kinds is the Plum-coloured 
Christmas Rose (H. colchicus). It is larger than 
any of the others, and has thick dark-green 


___ - r _ varieties of the Spindle-tree (Euonymus ja- 

Propaoation.— 'fhe Hellebores may be pro ponica), with both silver and gold-leaf v *rj®* 

pagated by division or by seeds ; these are pro- gation, are very beautiful. Some of the 

duced freely in favourable seasons, and should slender varieties make good wall climbers, 

be sown in pans under glass as soon as they aro Ivies are a host in themselves, so numerous are 

_ rnt _]i: a f kn vavtafiAa trifK nrot.tu lirioht fnlin. £70. And thfl 


-—^ —- *“v uuicis, Mu (me mica uarK-green ripe. The seedlings must be pricked off thickly, the varieties with pretty bright foliage, and the 
leaves, with five to seven broad and coarsely- wnen large enough, into a shady border of light, sprays are beautifully adapted for decoration, 
toothed divisions, the veins of which are raised rich soil, and transplanted the second year to Kale of tho variegated garnishing variety has 

nn t k It _1 f « • .... i _. !_ 1.1 iL! 1 _ __ -..11,. ... loavkl (rllKrPrl lilcA 
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dividing the plants should be carried out in July J may be made to peifor^ the do_u|>le_diity of 
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making many a waste corner look bright and 
cheerful, and providing a supply of really useful 
foliage sprays for the out-flower-basket. Foliage 
is often of as much importance as flowers—in 
fact, flowers without foliage lose their greatest 
charm.—J. G. H. 

BULBS FOR OORRB8PONDHNTS. 

0 _____ 

Questions .—Quartet end answers are inserted In 
eaRMorara /res qf charge if correspondents follow tks miss 
here laid doum for thnr guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gar- 
DEsme, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London . 
Letters on business should be sent to the Purmshir. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they oannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the reoeipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often 60 very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

18866 .—Summer-flowering Lilies tor India.— 
Will some reader kindly give me the names of a dozen 
summer-flowering Lilies—such ss Lilium aoratum, L. 
speoiosum, lie.—that will grow In Bombay7-RiJSTAii.il, 
B.O. 

18866.—“Kies me at the wicket.”— I shall be 
much obliged to anyone who will give me the correct 
botanical name of a flowering shrub known in Suffolk as 
“ Kits me at the wicket.”— Drrbv Dilly. 

18367. — White Glolre de Dijon Rose.— Can any 
reader give me information about the Roee now being sold 
under the name of “white Gloire de Dijon?” I want a 
white Tea, quite hardy. I find the so-called red Gloire de 
Dijon so unlike what I expected it to be that, to say the 
least, the name ii very misleading.—G. P. Y. 

18308.— Woodlice in Mushroom hod.— Will any¬ 
one kindly suggest a practical remedy for the removal of 
thousands of woodlice infestiog a Mushroom bed, and 
doing muoh harm to the spawn and young Mushrooms ? 
Introduced with fresh manure, they seem to increase at a 
tremendous rate, and all efforts to eradicate them have 
hitherto proved unavailing.—M ealy-bug. 

18869.— Vitality of seeds.—Will “T.," or any other 
reader, kindly tell me how long, on the average, the seeds 
of the following will retain their vitality ?-(a) Magnolias, 
grandi flora and others, ( b ) Begonias, tuberous, (c) Glox¬ 
inias, (d) Chrysanthemums, incurved, (e) Clematis Jack- 
roani, (/) Fuohsiaa, double, (g) Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 
double.—R ustamji, B.C. 

18870.—Bright-coloured Chrysanthemums.— 

Will aDy readers kindly favour me with the names and 
oolours of 18 of the finest and most brilllant-ooloured 
Chrysanthemums in cultivation ? The list should include 
a deep-yellow, a dark-orimson, and a pure-white. I want 
the information with the view of replacing those I have at 
present by a very select collection. — Jab. Wallace, 
Glasgow. 

18871.— Cyclamen.— I have about 40 Cyclamen plants, 
raised from seed saved by myself. Tfte seed was BOwn 
about the end of August, and the plants are now healthy, 
and have one leaf each. They are in a greenhouse, which 
Is heated in frosty weather by means of a stove. Will any 
reader kindly tell me what to do with them through the 
winter, and how to manage them in spring ?—W. C., 
Somerset. 

1S872 —Grafting Old Vines.— I have recently taken 
charge of a vinery with several old Vine9 (16 years planted) 
My employer wishes me to graft other kinds on to the old 
stems. They are healthy and strong; but the bark has 
been scraped entirely off. Will any readers who really 
understand Vines advise me how to proceed ? I cannot 
graft on the young wood without making it an eyesore, on 
account of the crooked, knotted state of the laterals.— 
G. P. Y., Leeds. 

18878.— An Indian greenhouse difficulty.—will 
any of the able and experienetd contributors of Garden- 
ino help me? I am desirous of growing English plants — 
such as Primulas, Cinerarias, Ac.— in my country, and am 
anxious to discover a mode of lowering the temperature of 
my glasshouse in Bombay, so that it may be suited for the 
culture of English plants. A friend told me to use 
ammonia or ether baths. Will the fumes of ammonia kill 
the plants ? Can anyone advise me as to a better mode of 
lowering the temperature ?—Kubtaw.u, B.C. 

18374.—Vines in pots.—Will some practical reader 
kindly tell me what I had best do with eight Vines (Black 
Hamburgh9) which I have In pots ? They are standing in 
a vinery, and will remain there until the permanent Vines 
make a good start 1 have just taken all the fruit off 
them—about 35 bunches. I should like to have a crop 
on them next season, if possible. Would they want re¬ 
potting, and what would be the best time to start them in 
spring ? They are three-year-old canes. Any sdvice will 
be gladly received.—O livrr. 

18876. — Chrysanthemums for India. — I am 
anxious to take some Chrysanthemums to Bombay ; but, 
not having much Bpare time to devote to them, 1 should 
be glad if some practical gardener would name a dosen or 
16 varieties of Chrysanthemums (inourved) which would 
be likely to thrive in India with ordinary oare. 1 have 

ooked at the catalogues of several Arms, but have been 
greatly perplexed which to ohooee. Diversity of oolour and 
large blooms are tbs primary objects.—R uiItamji, B.O. 


rge blooms are tbs 
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O objects.— RuiItamji, B.O. 
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18876.—Plante tor rookery near fountain.—I 
have made in my lawn a pond, and in the centre a rockery, 
a foot above water-level. All round the latter space 
I have “ stuck in ” Ferns. On the rockery I have placed 
a fountain, and left a rim of good deep earth round its 
base (circular), wherein to plant some flowering plants, or 
Moss, which would form a good contrast with the Ferns 
around and the fountain (greyish stone) above, and which 
would stand the spray of the fountain. Will any reader 
kindly give me the name of something suitable, stating 
colour?— Aquatic, Cork. 

18877. — Olinkera in boiler. -I am much troubled 
by “clinkers” in my boiler, and should be glad to know 
whether there is any, and, If so, what, way of preventing 
the trouble ? I make up the fire about 8 p.m., with a mix¬ 
ture of gas-ooke, coal, and cinders, and in the morning 
generally find the bottom of the boiler choked with 
“clinkers” of various sixes, and the fire very dead; and, 
when I attempt to rake out the “ clinkers,” the fire gene¬ 
rally falls to pieces. Perhaps some readers who neve 
heating apparatuses, for their greenhouses would kindlv 
give me a few practical suggestions on the subject. Is ft 
possible to utilise the “clinkers” for any purpose?— 
Amateur, Mottram. 

18378.— Roee cultivation.— I have a bed of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, budded on the Manetti; there are over forty 
plants, the greater portion of which were planted on the 
1st inst., about feet apart. About a foot all round 
each plant was placed a good ooatlng of well-rotted stable 
manure. To avoid excessive moisture during the winter 
months, in oonBequenoe of the land not being drained, I 
was advised to cover the space between the plants with 
straw. I am now told that, if I wish to save my Roses, I 
must at onoe take up the straw, for, instead of being a 
preventive, it will only aggravate the evil oomplained of. 
The soil is a retentive loam, with a clayey subsoil, and the 
locality within half-a-mile of the 8 so, on the north-east 
coast. Will “ J. C. 0.,” or any other good Rose-grower, 
give me a faw hints how to act?—R. H. 

18879 —" Musty ” Onions.— This year I grew what 
was, to all appearance, an excellent crop of Giant Roooa, 
James* Keeping, and Sutton's Reading Onions. The 
Giant Rocoas were inclined to make thick necks, and so 
were brought in for use first. But the dishes in whloh 
they formed a part were uneatable—there was an un¬ 
pleasant, musty taste in soupe, sauoes, Irish stew, Ao. 
They were thrown away ; but the same thing was noticed 
when the other kinds were used. Before condemning the 
Onions, we overlooked the larder, water-supply, drains, Ac, 
but found nothing wrong ; and, now that the Onions have 
been discarded, the musty taste no longer troubles us. I 
shall be glad if some kitohen gardener or housewife cau 
enlighten me as to the causa of the unpleasantness ?— Bad 
Onions. 

18880.— Marechal Nlel Rose.— The writer of the 
“ Extracts from a Garden Diary,” speakiDg (on p. 610) of 
Marshal Nlel Rose, aays: “ From another plant trained on 
roof of greenhoose we get successions of highly-coloured 
blossoms all the season.” Those of your readers who grow 
the Mardchal would, I am sure, be very much interested 
in hearing further about the above free-flowering speci¬ 
men. Is it grown in a large pot, or planted out in a 
border ? In what kind of soil is it grown, and has it any 
treatment different from that given to the other one in the 
late vinery ? Is it on its own roots, or, if grafted, on what 
stock ? If there Is nothing in the above to aooount for its 
continuous blooming, does the writer think it to be an 
Improved variety ? If so, it would be a decided acquisi¬ 
tion, and one that the Rose-growing publio would only be 
too happy to possess. The limited period of blooming has 
been the only serious fault that the Mardchal has hitherto 
possessed, and the free-blooming quality evinced by the 
plant in question, if permanent, would, I am sure, render 
it a greater favourite than ever.—J. F. C. 

18881.— Maggots on Chinese Primula.— in the 
artiole (p. 510) on Chinese Primulas, there is a reference to 
the habit of these flowers of damping off at the collar, and 
I should like to give my experienoe. I had 20 pots of 
healthy Primulas, which I took in from the frame on 
October 1st. After they had been in the greenhouse four 
weeks I noticed five droop their leaves, as if they were 
damping off; this puzzled me, as I allowed no one to 
water them but myself. I found that, when I examined 
them, they all came up in my hand, and, at first, I could 
find nothing to make me believe the injury was caused by 
anything but damp; but on my slitting up the stock, 
which was hollow, I found the grubs -four of which I send 
—folded up at the extreme end. I then took the pots to 
the shed, and examined the soil, in which I found one 
dozen and a-half of the same grub; so I now trespass on your 
patience—1st, as the hint may help some of your readers ; 
and 2nd, to ask you what grub it is.— Primula. ,% The 
maggots attacking your Primulas are the grubs of the 
Black Vine Weevil (Otiorhyuchus sulcatus ), a very well- 
known and destructive insect, both as grubs and weevils. 
The former feed on the roots of Primulas and various 
sqft-rooted plants, and the weevils on the leaves and 
young shoots of Vines and many other plants. We can¬ 
not suggest any other means of killing the grubs than lift¬ 
ing the plants, and examining their roots and the soil 
round them, and picking out the grubs. The weevils only 
feed at night time, during the day hiding themselves so 
cleverly that they are very difficult to find. They may be 
caught by placing the plants on a white sheet, and, in the 
evening, when quite dark, causing a bright light to shine 
suddenly on them. This will alarm the weevils, and they 
will probably fall, feigning death. If they do not, even 
after a smart shake of the plants, search the latter care¬ 
fully. —G. S. S. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

18882 — Fuchsia leaves dying «?.).—The Fuchsia 
leaves are apparently undergoing natural decay, and will 
drop off as all Fuchsia leaves do. 

18883.— Late Chrysanthemums (Urbs).—RmA 
the articles in this number, and, if these do not give you 
full and complete Information on the subject, write again. 

18884.—Making waterproof ooatlng (Essex).— 
Set notes on this subject in last number. 


18886.—Obtaining Oil-lamps (L. H .).—The lamps 
referred to on p. 488 can be obtained through any dealer 
in such articles. Apply to any of your local tradesmen. 

18886.— Leaves dropping off Croton (J. D. S.).— 
The temperature of your house is too low, and the supply 
of water too limited ; these mistakes will account for your 
failure. 

18887.— Rose trees In pots (B. Lovell).— Keep them 
indoors certainly, but not in heat—unless you want to 
force them, and you must remember that forcing Roses is 
not an easy task for inexperienced growers. 

18888.— Obtaining Aralla Sleboldi (Amateur)— 
You need not have the slightest difficulty In obtaining 
plants of this. Write to one of the nurseries whose adver¬ 
tisements appear in Garduim. 

18889.— Tropaeolum trloolorum (G. B. This 
may be grown either on the roof—provided it is not kept 
very far away from the glass—or on balloon-shaped or 
other trellises. 

18890. — Origin of the florists’ Pentstemon 
(Archibald PoTbes). —The origin of the florists’ Pent¬ 
stemon is P. gentianoidea ; probably P. Hartwegii has also 
been used. P. Hartwegii is a common plant in gardens; 
but P. geutianoides is not often seen. 

18891.—Heating by means Of oil (Conservatory)— 
Two lamps, with single burners, placed in different parts 
of the house, would best Berve your purpose. Any of the 
makers of the lamps or stoves advertised in Garde.vino 
will supply you with lamps of suitable size, if you state 
your requirements. 

18892. — Intricate designs for flower-beds 
(N. K. Coleman).— We do not approve of fantastic de¬ 
signs for flower-beds. None are ss satisfactory as beds of 
simple design. Squares, oblongs, simple circles, ovals, 
Ac., are far better, and give much less trouble, than the 
Intricate patterns that are so often seen. 

18898.—Varieties of Chrysanthemums (H F.L) 
—The varieties of Chrysanthemums are very numerous, 
and they are divided into several classes. When asking 
for a selection, you should state what kinds and how 
many you want Please write again, or consult the 
articles whloh have appeared in reoent numbeis. 

18894 — Name of flower wanted (W. B, Man¬ 
chester ).—The flower that you describe is probably the 
Winter Aconite (Eranthia hyemalis); but the description 
would answer for many other plants. Send us a bloom 
when you can get one, and we shall then be able to tell 
you the name. 

18896.— Caladlums rotting (Mrs Saunders ).—We 
presume that Caladlums are the plants to whioh you 
refer. They should be kept dry during the winter. The 
mildew will then disappear; but you might, with advan¬ 
tage, put a mixture of lime and powdered charcoal on the 
bulbs to dry up the moisture. 

18896.— Cow and horae manure (inquirer)— 
The answer to the question, which manure you should use 
for your Raspberries, depends, to some extent, upon the 
nature of your soil. If it is light, use cow manure; if 
heavy, use that from the horse. However, if you can get 
both, it would be well to mix them together. 

18897. — Dwarf plants for window - boxes 
(Jf. G )—The variegated, or silver-edged, form of Euony- 
mus japonicus would be very suitable for your window- 
boxes, and Ivy might be planted so as to fall down and 
hide the box. There are many other more expensive 
things that might be grown, such as the golden Ketino- 
spora, and other small Conifers. 

18298 —Sulphate of ammonia (Vemia ).—This 
substance is as odourless and as clean to handle as 
common salt, whioh it, indeed, somewhat resembles in 
appearance. A shilling a pound is deoidedly too muoh to 
pay for it, as it can be obtained in small quantities from 
any good Chrysanthemum-grower for about half that 
sum. 

18899.— Treatment of Cyclamen (Borderer) — 
The Cyclamen is, no doubt, perslcum. This will not grow 
out-of-doors, but requires greenhouse treatment si all 
times. It should never be cheoked, and just now shook! 
reoeive as much light as possible, and plenty of air. Keep 
the temperature at 46 degs. to fcO degs. When bloom la 
over, keep the plants shaded until the autumn ooraes 
round again. 

18900. — Sowing Parsnips (Ignorance). — Yon 
should have sown the seed in drills, and slightly covered 
them with soil. It is probable that the birds secured a 
large proportion of the seed. You will find the culture 
of the Parsnips treated of in Gardening, No 824, and of 
the other vegetables you mention in Nos. 828 (Carrots and 
Turnips) and 881 (Beet). All these numbers can be 
obtained. 

18901.— Cultivating wet and boggy land (G. 
Holliday).— Why not drain the land, and so make it suit¬ 
able for ordinary garden crops ? It oan easily be drained 
If you have the means of getting a fall of a foot or so. It 
is impossible for us to say. as you give us little or no in¬ 
formation to guide us, whether Wateroress would pay. 
If you make up your mind to grow it, you will find an 
artiole on its culture in Gardening, No. 883. 

18902.— Culture of Camellias (Waterhead).-Yoa 
will find an article dealing fully with this in No. 890. 
The plants do well in peaty soil, and should be repotted 
only when pot-bound—that is, when the pots are flll-d 
with roots. 8pring, Just before the plants are starting 
Into growth, is the time to repot. Do not disturb them 
now. But, as the plants are healthy, and do not show 
flower-buds, we should say that they are already over¬ 
potted. 

18903 —Trees for Lancashire (G. R X— We think 
the trees that you mention must have been improperly 
planted, for oar experience is that the Sycamore ana 
Horse Chestnut are not at all particular whether the soil 
is heavy or light. If a little good earth is put around the 
roots, and they are properly planted in the winter time. 
Try the more robust Poplars, which are rapid in growth- 
such as the form called nova of the Canadian Poplar 
(Populus oanadenaia), and the Abels, or white Poplar (P. 
alba), and the Norway Maple (Acer platanoides) Try tbs 
Sycamores again, ana if you want evergreens, plant the 
Blank Austrian Pine, Thuja Lobbi, Lawson's Cypress 
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18904. — Fruits of Tacsonia Van Volxemi.— 
Delta, Rothesay, would be glad to know whether the fruits 
of Tacsonia Van Volxemi are edible. Perhaps some of our 
readers can inform him. The fruits of Pasaiflora are 
edible, and as Tacsonias are closely related to these, the 
fruits of the latter are not likely to be injurious. As to 
their flavour, that is a matter that " Delta” could decide 
for himself without difficulty. 

18903.— Planting Privet hedge (E. C .).-You 
cannot make a Privet hedge in the way > ou describe. You 
must get young plants ; or, if you wish to use cuttings, 
strike these in a bed. If you put in cuttings where you 
want the hedge, this will be ragged, as a large number 
will probably not strike. Put in young plants thickly— 
say 0 inches to 9 inches apart, and It would be w ell to 
have two rows, also about 9 inches apart from each other. 
Do not put the plants in the rows opposite each other, but 
in the way indicated by the dots— .*.*.• 

18906.— Crocuses near standard Roses (E. C., 
Thrapstone ).—Yes ; Crocuses will do admirably for plant¬ 
ing In the soil around standard Roses. If vour space is 
limited, remove the turf, so that there may be a bare plot 
about 2 feet in diameter. When the foliage of the Bpring 
Crocuses has died away, sow a few annuals, which will 
give it a tidy appearance throughout the rest cf the year. 
In autumn, when the annuals have finished blooming, you 
can put in a few such things as Daisies and Forget-me- 
nots, and the Crocuses will come up between them. If 
the soil is not good, you should enrioh it, as these plants 
will require a good deal of nutriment. 

18907.— Asparagus beds (J. W. Pellatt ).—You are, 
no doubt, thinking of the old way of ridge-and-furrow 
Asparagus-growing—a bad way, we think. The proper 
way to plant Asparagus is to make a trench, somewhat 
like a Celery-trench, but not so deep, and put the young 
plants in the bottom of the trench, oovering them with coil, 
so as to form, when the work is done, little hillocks along 
the line. The earth from the trench is, of course, thrown 
up between, forming a ridge tomewhat like that on which 
it was the practice to plant Asparagus. As the plants 
grow up in succeeding years, the earth is worked around 
them in spring, and eventually the beds get level, and 
then higher round the plants. These trenches should be 
3$ feet or 4 feet—we prefer them 4 feet-apart, and the 
good, healthy yearlings should be, at least, a yard apart— 
4 feet would be better—in the line. 

18908.— Diseased Apple-trees (Col. Gubbins).— 
The Apple-trees are, doubtless, suffering from canker ; 
this shows itself in the way described, but is due to a 
variety of causes. The reason most generally assigned is 
that the roots have got into a bad subsoil— a cold, wet 
subsoil, which promotes a late growth that does not get 
properly ripened, is a fruitful source of canker. We 
should advise the lifting of the trees at once, And the 
bringing of the roots nearer the surface ; spread them out 
in new maiden soil, and mulch the surface with manure. 
This will keep the roots actively at work near the surface, 
and encourago a quantity of fibrous roots in the place of 
the large ones that sink deeply into the earth, and fibrous 
roots will produce small fruitful woed. If this can be pro¬ 
duced early in the season, and can be properly ripened, 
there will be no late watery shoots to canker. Checks 
to growth from any cause produce canker, which, in some 
soils. has baffled the most experienced cultivators.—O. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming Plants.—Persons who wish plants to le 
named should send good specimens properly packed. Ey 
good specimens toe mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, impossible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not narr, e 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do net 
undertake to name varieties of florist s’ flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Names of plants.— Delta, Gravesend.—1, Seems to 
be a Franciscea, but specimen is insufficient for naming : 

2, Pacax fleifolia. - W. L. C. Pinwill. — l . Salvia 

Grahami; the flowers of the other bad all dropped off.- 

R. H. L —Apparently Tacsonia Van Volxemi ; specimen 
very much withered. 

Naming fruit. — Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Therefore, we 
shall undertake to name no fruit of which three specimens 
are not sent, and, if the fruit varies much in size or 
colour, these specimens should be typical of such varies 
tions. Local varieties should be named by local growers, 
and are often known to them alone. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels wUl 
not be received. 

Names Of fruit. — W. Burn. —1 , Cancel's Bergamot ■ 
2, Marie Louise ; 3, Apparently Doyenn 6 du Cornice, but 

very inferior specimens. - M. D .—4 is Hollandbury ; 1, 

Looks like Golden Pippin ; but you must observe the rules 
mentioned above if you want your fruit named with cer¬ 
tainty.- Miss Hock in. —Marie Louise ; the specimens 

appear to have been gathered too soon. - C. Earl.—2, 

Beurre Bose. - Kidderminster.—1, Beurr6 Clairgeau • 2, 

.Madame Klira ; 8, Comte de Flandre. - D. C. F.— 

Numbers ail detached from the fruits and mixed together, 
so that we cannot tell which is which.-Others next week. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Twickenham .—Your letter is written on both 


3 paper, and, for this and other reasons, can- 
iblished.- Weekly Reader .—Not of sufficient 


G. W. 

sides of the . 

not he pub] . ... . __ __ _ 

general interest.- Rustamji, B.C.—We must limit the 

number of queries to four; please send the others again. 

- Try.—See reply to “ O. W.” above.- Stoker.—We 

are very pleased to give readers all the assistance in our 
power, but think that enquiries os to the way to manage 
a particular stove should be addressed to the makers, and 
not to us- J. S. C. H.—We cannot undertake to for¬ 

ward letters to correspondents. You can get Habro- 
thamnus elegans through the trade. Try some of the 
large London firms that advertise in Gardbntno ; if you 

fail to get it, write to us again.- Subscriber, Bray.— 

You should have sent your address 
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FRUIT. 

RINGING AND LIGATURING FRUIT 
TREES. 

In the autumn of 1884,1 was waiting for a train 
at Radley Junction, near Oxford, when, on 
seeing a rather well-kept garden attached to the 
little inn adjoining, I strolled in and walked 
around. There was much, in a small way, to 
admire, but I was struck with the appearance of a 
young trained fruit tree, against the southern 
front of the house, that had been planted the 
year before. It was on a stem about 5 feet 
in height, and had about six shoots, trained 
fan fashion, as near as I remember, 3 feet in 
length, with a Pear at every joint (or nearly 
so). I wondered why this young tree was so 
fruitful. I looked it well over, and just under 
the graft found that it had been nailed to the 
wall by a shred of leather about an inch wide, 
but so tightly that the leather had cut into the 
bark all around ; the tree had been choked into 
bearing, sap passing in sufficient quantity to 
elaborate fruit buds, but not to produce much 
growth. The strain upon the sap vessels 
became so great, consequent upon the great 
quantity of fruit, that the leather was torn from 
the nail, and a sufficiency of sap then passed to 
enable it to ripen. I thought this over for 


would die, but was surprised to find that they 
put on their full foliage, and then came a nice 
sprinkling of bloom; and this autumn half-a- 
bushel of very fine fruit has been gathered from 
each. In the case of very young trees with a 
smooth bark, simply binding with string, for 
the width of an inch, as you would bind a bat- 
handle, would suffice, taking care, as soon as 
the fruit was set, to run a knife through the 
ligature, leaving Nature to throw it off, and, 
if possible, giving the surface a good mulching. 
I tried a similar experiment upon a Pear cover¬ 
ing the side of an outhouse in the garden of the 
Rev. Canon Bright, of Christ Church, which 
had never been known to bloom ; a large crop 
resulted, with which he was highly pleased. 
Another tree, in the garden of Mr. Blackwell, 
in Marston Fields, that had never before 
bloomed, also bore a fair crop ; this had simply 
a wire ligature put around. In the case of 
flowering-shrubs and plants, thin string, such as 
grocers use for tying up Tea, would amply 
suffice. In June last, I explained my method 
to Mr. Hamilton Jackson, an undergraduate 
of Christ Church, and he, upon his return 
homo, found in a hothouse a Hoya carnosa, 
about 30 feet long, that had not bloomed 
for over five years; he put around the stem a 
light wire ligature, and at the end of August it 
was ablaze with its beautiful wax-like flowers. 



Christmas Res s and Saxifrage leaves in bowl. (See p. 641) 


some months, and then I remembered that 
some years ago the late Mr. Morrell, of Head- 
ington Hill Hall, had caused a number of young 
trees of the choicest varieties to be planted in a 
small orchard (under the care of Mr. Ward, 
who raised the well-known Incomparable Pea), 
at the end of the walk known as 
“ Mesopotamia,” in the outskirts of Oxford. 
One in particular, a Bon Chretien Pear, was 
planted on the eastern side of the house known as 
“ the King’s Mill,” and had grown beautifully, 
completely covering it; but it had never borne 
enough fruit to pay for the shreds and nails 
that held it to the house. I asked the occupier 
to allow me to try an experiment, with a view 
to make it fruitful. The man very kindly 
said, “You can do what you like, sir, short 
of killing it, for ’tis no use.” In the following 
February I caused a quarter of an inch of the 
outer bark to be taken away half way round 
the tree near its collar. The following autumn 
it produced six dozen of fine fruit. Near to it 
are two young Apple-trees, that have hitherto 
bloomed so much earlier than any,pf the others, 
and so profusely, that their foliage was not 
visible till after the blooms began to fall; con¬ 
sequently, they were always cut off by 
frost. This February, 1886, I endeavoured to 
instruct the occupier how to treat them, but 
was annoyed to find that he took nearly all the 
bark away ajl round the trees, and, besides, put 
on a tight wire ligature. I fully expected both 


In fruit trees the great object is to retard the 
blooming period (which it does by three or four 
weeks), and to induce activity in the buds in 
reference to those of the wood.— George 
imms, Oxford, in Field. 


Birds and fruit-tree buds.—I see that 
on p. 504 Mr. Groom gives gardeners a warn¬ 
ing with respect to the birds and fruit-buds. 
I do not quite agree with him as to the 
precautions that ought to be taken against 
mischievous birds. The common house- 
sparrow, and the bullfinch, I find, are always at 
hand where there is a garden, and I think they 
are two of the most troublesome pests that a 
gardener has to contend against, for they will 
soon do an incalculable amount of mischief to 
our Plum-trees, Cherry-trees, and Gooseberry 
and Currant-bushes by stripping them of their 
fruit-buds. Mr. Groom recommends the use of 
fish-nets ; but I think that this will, in the long 
run, prove a troublesome and expensive job, as, 
unquestionably, the net so used would be of 
little use after it had passed through a wet 
winter and summer. We always have all our 
I fruit-trees and bushes here covered with nets 
through the summer, and taken off in the 
autumn to prevent them from getting rotten, 
and I find it has been the practice here to use 
the other remedy that Mr. Groom recommends 
| —viz., to tie the bushes up so as to prevent the 
birds from getting into the bush. This practice, 
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however, when a gardener takes pride in his 
fruit-bushes, is a bad one, as it is enre to 

F at the well-trained bushes out of shape. 

have found that the best and cheapest plan, 
and also that mott beneficial to the bushes, is to 
use galvanised wire-netting, with a mesh small 
enough to prevent the iDgress of the smallest 
birds. I admit that the first outlay n an impor¬ 
tant question in some places, but, if put up as I 
recommeod, the wire netting will stand for 
many years, and no farther trouble or expense 
will be necessary. All the fruit bashes should 
be on one quarter or square of the garden, and 
at each corner, and midway between each 
comer, I have some good stout Oak posts put 
down; the bottom part of each is left rough, 
as in the case of a gate-post, but the top is 
sawed out 4 inches Bquare, and there is a 
length of 5 feet 6 inohes out of the ground. 
Between these posts I have smaller ones put (but 
this would depend on the space \o be covered), 
and on the top there are Oak battens, 2 inches 
by 4 inches, and then the wire netting is 
placed over these, and fastened to the battens 
by small wire staples. Of course, there is a 
doorway left, and in my case a padlock was 
used, as I had a lot of large, wingless birds from 
the house to contend against! This netting, I 
found, not only prevented the birds from taking 
the buds and fruit, but, also, was a great pro¬ 
tection from spring frosts. I have seen bushes 
outside with every flower cut off by frost, but 
those under the wire-netting were quite safe 
and sound.—A. Bishop, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Oatdoor Grapes.— Does 11 J. C. C.” mean 
to say that the “ Book of Nature ” teacher how 
to prune Vines ? If so, perhaps he will kindly 
explain how it does so, especially with regard 
to the spur system. Seriously, if one gives the 
subject a thought, it will be at once obvious that 
a Grape Vine left to Nature would exhibit a 
very different spectacle from one pruned back 
to spurs. As to the long-rod system, advocated 
for out-of-door work by Mr. Clement Hoare, I 
may say that I have practised it in this country 
with unfailingly good results for the last twenty 
years or so, and if another quotation from that j 
practical authority be not too much for 
“ J. C. C.’s ” patience, I would ask permission 
to add the following, taken from Mr. Hoare’s 
preface : “ It remains only to observe that the 
routine of management recommended, is the 
result of many years diligent investigation, and 
of patient observation, and rests, therefore, on 
the firm basis of actual experience.”—J. M., 
South Hants. 

18707.— Grape Vines. —Black Hamburgh 
Grapes to be ripe in July and August will need 
very little aid from artificial heat. The best 
way to economise fire-heat will be to shut up 
the house about New Year's day, but no arti¬ 
ficial heat need be applied until the buds begin 
to swell up, when a gently progressive tempera¬ 
ture must be kept up, increasing about 2 degs. 
per week, until a maximum of 80 degs. by day, 
with sun-heat, is obtained, and a maximum of 
55 degs. by night. This oan be usually obtained 
by solar heat alone in June, July, and August, 
for if the house is shut up, with plenty of sun- 
heat, it will rarely sink below 60 degs , even if 
the outside temperature goes many degrees lower. 
Grapes are now sold so oheaply during the 
months named, that it will not be a profitable 
undertaking to go in for more fire-heat than is 
absolutely necessary.—J. G., Hants . 


Rabbits dying (see p. 515).— Paralysis 
generally attacks the bind-quarters, and 
renders the rabbit so powerless, that its 
hind legs are dragged along in a most pitiable 
manner ; they remain thus for days. The cause 
of paralysis is frequently a damp hutch—more 
especially if it is stood upon the floor, and that 
is neither paved nor asphalted ; and rabbits 
running upon damp floors will be found to be 
more subject than others to this serious disease. 
Mr. W. Heath is of the opinion that the 
immediate cause of paralysis is disease of the 
kidneys, which causes a deposit in the bladder. 
Treatment: 4 grains of camphor, 2 grains of 
sulphate of iron, mixed in a little powdered 
liquorice and treaole, and given in the form of 
a small pill every other day. Apply also along 
the spine, particularly in the region of the loins, 
a little turpentine, wall rubbed In twice a week. 
To facilitate this mroce^s tire ill 




>uld be cut 


short; it will soon grow again. A blister, 
if it can be retained in the right position, will 
be found of advantage ; but on the whole, the 
other remedies are nearly equally beneficial in 
result, and more convenient in their applica¬ 
tion. The following may be used as a mild 
blister: 4 oz. of lard, | oz. bees’-wax, J oz. 
powdered cantharides. The wax and lard are 
melted together, and the powder stirred in. 
Spirits of turpentine, sprinkled on a flannel 
which has been wruug out of hot water, will 
make a convenient bl ster. The blister should 
be dressed with Olive oil, or spermaceti oint¬ 
ment. Rochelle salts, as much as will lie on 
a sixpence, given once or twice a day in tome 
soft food, has been recommended. The rabbit 
should be kept warm, and well supplied with 
the best and most nutritious food. The attack 
laati from six to ten days.— Celer it Ait daw 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Skimmia japonioa.—When well-grown, 
this little evergreen is made highly attractive 
by the profusion of bright-red berries that it 
bears. The conditions moat favourable to the 
Skimmia are a shaded position, and a soil that, 
though not waterlogged, is never parched up 
during the summer ; where it is exposed to the 
full sun, the leaves acquire a yellowish tinge, 
and the plant has an unhealthy appearance. 
Our plants are this season nnusnally full of 
berries, and, being so healthy in appearance, 
are consequently much admired. A word or 
two may be needed with regard to the selection 
of a shady spot for this Skimmia—a position 
under the shade and drip of trees is not what 
they require ; they should have a spot which is 
open, but still shaded from the full sun. We have 
some doing well on the north side of a belt of 
shrubs, against the background of which their 
bright berries stand out conspicuously. When 
grown in close proximity to other shrubs, care 
should be taken that they are not starved by 
the roots of any stronger-growing subjects that 
may be in their immediate vicinity. An allied 
kind (S. oblata) was some years ago regarded 
as a most promising berry-bearing shrub ; but, 
though it flowers freely, the display of fruit is 
not proportionate to the show, of bloom. The 
berries, however, that develop themselves are 
rather larger, and more brightly-coloured, than 
those of 8. japonica. Without regard to its 
fruit-bearing qualities, S. oblata is most valuable 
among the class of small- or medium-growing 
shrubs. It is of a free, yet dense growth, with 
stout, leathery, dark-green leaves, that retain 
their oolour under such exposure as would dis¬ 
figure many other plants. For this reason, it is 
well suited for furnishing balconies, windows, 
and such places ; the roots, too, are close and 
matted, and thus it is fitted for pot culture. It 
is a good town plant, thriving well amid smoke 
and dirt; indeed, I am acquainted with some 
that appear to be quite happy in their sur¬ 
roundings, though these are the reverse of 
favourable to plant life.—H. P. 

The broad-spotted Aucuba. — An 
Aucuba occasionally met with under the name 
of latimaculata is one of the choicest of varie- 

S fcted shrubs, and quite as fine as a tropical 
roton. Its leaves are adorned with large 
cream-coloured blotohes, and sometimes the 
cream obliterates the green. These cream- 
coloured leaves are not flat, as in the green¬ 
leaved kinds, but more or less twisted. It is 
liable to revert to the normal type, and, to pre¬ 
vent this, a constant use of the knife is neces¬ 
sary. Sprays of this shrub, if used for indoor 
decoration, produce a beautiful effect by arti¬ 
ficial light, and they retain their freshness for 
a long time. This is a female variety of 
Aucnba, and when in fruit the bright hue of the 
berries is especially conspicuous against the 
cream-coloured foliage and bark, for this latter 
is, ia a good example, of the same tint as the 
centre portion of the leaf. Seedlings do not per¬ 
petuate this, variety, so that it muBt be in¬ 
creased by means of cuttings.—T. 

Thoms -The Thorns are everyone’s plants, 
but there is one, Paul’s Scarlet, that is far from 
being in every garden, though its flowers are 
more brilliant in oolour than those of any of the 
others. Its habit of growth is more erect, and 
the tree has a stiffer appearance, than the other 
varieties of Crataegus Oxyaoantha. When in full 


bloom, its branches look as if they were on fire. 
In large places, it should be freely used, and it 
should be found even where there is not room 
for more than half-a-dozen flowering-trees of its 
size.—B. 

18654. — Distinguishing Rhododen¬ 
drons. —I do not think anyone can tell with 
certainty the colour of a Rhododendron by the 
colour of the new wood-bark, or envelope of 
flower-bud. For instance, I have just examined 
some, and 1 find that R. Barclayanum, a crim¬ 
son sort, has very light-green wood of last year, 
with light-green leaves and bnds ; and another, 
labelled ‘ creamy-white." has very dark wood 
and purplish buds. Sometimes, however, the 
flower is dark on dark wood. Named kinds 
should be labelled, and seedlings of desirable 
colours should also be marked when in bloom. 
Plants may safely be moved in full bloom—even 
large ones. I never find them suffer—indeed, 
doing so conduces to their forming flower-buds 
for the next season. I pick out the handsome 
ones from my seedlings thus, and if they are 
very large I puddle them. Now, as to the 
** challenge ’* about pruning. I never prune 
to induce flower-buds—doing so, I think, has 
rather an opposite effect; but if I must cut 
back, I do so when the flower is fading, or if 
I want a scion or a truss of flowers, I always 
cut back the whole of the new wood, for if I 
were to cut off “ at least 4 inches," I shonld 
spoil the chance of bloom for the next year, as 
I never find a new growth from such a stump— 
whenever I cut, I cut to a joint, or to a whorl of 
leaves. Transplanting in spring or summer 
appears to me most favourable to the formation 
of flower-buds. I give my experience for what 
it is worth, being only an amateur—though an 
old one.—M. C. D. 

18130. —Willow Blips* or Osier sets, as 
they are called in this locality, where large 
quantities are grown, are best planted from the 
beginning of February to the middle of April. 
They prefer a damp soil, but are not of so good 
a quality when grown by rivers, or in swamps, 
as when grown on good sound strong soil. We 
trench, or double-dig, the soil 18 inohes to 
24 inches deep, and plant the sets in rows, 
24 inches between the rows, and 18 inches 
between the sets ; this will allow ample space 
for the Osiers to be kept clean. The sets should 
be out from 12 inches to 18 inches long, accord¬ 
ing to depth of soil. We prefer sets out from 
two-year-old Osiers, as they are much stronger 
and better for planting than sets ent from one 
year’s growth. Care should be taken in setting 
notto put them in the wrong way up. Iftheground 
is hard, we make a small hole with a sharp iron 
rod, as this prevents scratching the bark, or 
other injury to the set. We grow from 15 to 20 
different Osiers ; some are suited for one class 
of soil and some for another. Rabbits, in parti¬ 
cular, and game generally, are very destructive 
in Osier beds, gnawing and killing the young 
plants before they have time to get hold of the 
ground. Where much game abound, a bitter 
kind of Osier should be grown. Osiers are 
peeled white in the month of April when the 
sap is rising ; they are peeled buff by being 
boiled. Care should be taken in cutting. 
Osiers, properly planted, hoed, and cleaned, 
will stand 20 years or more. Sets can be pro¬ 
cured round here at about 10a. per 1 000. I snail 
be pleased to give any farther information on 
the subject to any correspondents.— T. M, 
Sutton- on- Trent. 


An inexpensive heating* apparatus. 

—The question of heating small greenhouses is 
one which amateurs seem always in trouble 
about, and, I think, unnecessarily so. I have 
experimented in all ways to get over the diffi¬ 
culty, and I think I can say 1 have succeeded. 
Neither oil-stoves nor any inside combustion 
will do. My wasted money constantly comes 
to my mind when I see some of these articles 
lying about, now useless lumber. Having been, 
since the commencement of Gardbnihq, a sub¬ 
scriber, and, at times, a contributor to its 
columns, I have been surprised to see, notwith¬ 
standing the number of suggestions for heating 
small greenhouses, no mention made of a con¬ 
tracted fire-brick-built stove for the purpose 
which, in my case, has proved so successful. I 
gave a description of it in the number for 
December 19th last year, and I can repeat every 
word I then wrote, and would refer your readers 
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to that article for full details. The stove may 
be constructed from 5 inches square, or round 
—the latter I prefer—and 18 inches to 24 inches 
deep, according to the size of the house. At 
the top there must be a feeding-door, and at the 
bottom a door for stoktag. Such a stove, pro¬ 
perly built, is inexpensive, lasting, and gives 
capital results, if care is taken to have the coke 
broken very small—which is the great secret. 
For eight years now I have used such a stove ; 
it will burn without attention for twelve or 
fourteen hours, if properly banked up. Last 
winter one of these stoves, which heated a green- 
home with the flue running through it, was 
never let out for three or four weeks together, 
and then only to clean it, as I found it 
more economical, unless the weather was very 
mild, to keep it in than to have to use wood 
and waste time in relighting. I have now 
utilised this stove for heating with hot water an 


indulge their taste for flowers at a very small 
cost, if they will only exercise their own 
ingenuity a little more. But success without 
some trouble can never be attained.— H. T. J. 


ROSES. 

ROSES AND CLEMATISES FOR WALLS. 
Roses for decorating walls are a host in them¬ 
selves ; the Boursaults, such as Amadis, 
a vigorous-growing crimson-coloured sort, or 
splendens, which has rosy-crimson flowers, 
cover a large space rapidly and produce an im¬ 
posing sheet of bloom, but the flowers aro thin 
and poor and their season of blooming is soon 
over. The same may be said of the different 
varieties of Ayrshire, which are rampant 
growers and have an elegant appearance when 
allowed to scramble at will, but their blooming is 
of short duration. The well-known 
Gloirede Dijon is one of the most satis¬ 
factory kinds that can be cultivated 
on a wall ; its free habit of growth 
enables it to quickly cover a large 
space, and, in addition, it is a free 
bloomer, producing beautiful flowers, 
which, when the plants are fairly 
treated, appear up to late in the 
autumn. Aimce Vibert is another 
excellent climbing Bort that pro¬ 
duces such large numbers of pretty 
white flowers that the 
leaves aro half-hidden. 
In addition to this, it 
is all but evergreen, so 
that it has a fair appear¬ 
ance in winter. The 
hard nature of its leaves 
prevents it from suffer¬ 
ing from insect attacks 



in a warm position, with good soil, they will 
cover a large space ; their bunohea of numerous 
small yellow-and-white flowers are distinct 
from those of all other plants, and are very 
effective. There are climbing forma of several 
of the Hybrid Perpetual Roses that are 
beautiful objects on a wall, giving a succession 
of flowers when they are properly cared for; 
but unless enough manurial sustenance is supplied 
and sufficient water is given to the roots, and unless 
their tops are kept clear from insects, the full 
beauty which they are capable of displaying is 
never seen. A common mistake is made in regard 
to Roses intended to cover walls in planting 
such as consist of only one or two long straggling 
shoots, which are secure! to the wall in an 
erect position, the result being that they 
break growth from the top of the shoots only, 
leaving the bottom bare. If plants that had had 
their first season's shoots cut back well down 
to the bottom were selected, they would have 
a number of shoots that admitted of their being 
trained fan-shape. If plants of this description 
were used, ana the strongest shoots secured in 
the lowost place on each side, the trees would 
ever after keep breaking up strong growths 
from near the base, thus keeping the bottom of 
the wall clothed. The bad result of planting 
insufficiently-furnished Roses of the character 
instanced is so obvious, that one would have 
supposed that planters would guard against 
the mistake. Yet so general is it, that pnmably 
not one Rose in a score that is intended for 
clothing a wall is of the right shape to begin 
with. Next to Roses, the most useful flowering- 
plants for walls are 

Clematises, which, for general effect and a 
profusion of bloom, which they give for a con¬ 
siderable time each season, are even superior to 
Roses. The British species, C. Yitalba (Vir¬ 
gin's Bower), is well-known as one of the freest- 
growing of all climbing plants; 
it can be used with good effect 
in many places, but there are 
now so many better kinds that 
its day as a wall-plant is past. 
The sweet-scented C. Flam- 
mula is a free-growing and a 
profuse-flowering plant, but 
this, again, with its variety, 
is put in the shade by many 
of the hybrids, and it is to 
these that the planter must 
look for the best results. C. 
montana, a very strong grow¬ 
ing plant from Nepaul, with 
white flowers, is capable of 
covering a large space ; it is 
a profuse bloomer, flowering 
in the spring ; w here there is 
plenty of room for it to ex¬ 
tend without excluding other 
fine climbers, it is a desirable 
plant. Many of the very large- 
flowered varieties that have 
been raised, though ranking 
amongst the most effective 
plants in cultivation when 


The Chrietmiti Rose. (See p 511) 


Intermediate house, by rebuilding the stove, and 
putting a spiral coil of steam pipe in the brick¬ 
work. I have built two chimneys to the stove, 
with dampers to each, and, as the intermediate 
house is wanted nearly always, the damper of 
the greenhouse-flue is only used when there is 
a frost, and then it is drawn out, and the other 
closed. By this contrivance, I am at the same 
expense as I was before, and heat both houses. 
Of course, csre must be taken to construct both 
flues, so as to get a good draught in each case 
In conclusion, I will state that besides these 
two houses I have a conservatory with gas 
apparatus and hot-water pipes ; but the cost pre¬ 
vents me from using it, as I did so for one month 
last winter, and the charge was 17s. 6d., whilst 
the expense for the coke that I required for the 
whole season in the greenhouse I am writing 
about, was £1 5s., ana I used it, more or less, 
up to the end of May. I have given a good 
deal of attention to this matter, and am per¬ 
suaded piat. people 1 CT|^ a * y 


in the way that most Roses do. Amongst 
other* of the climbing Noisette section 
suitable for walls are William Allen Richard¬ 
son, a strong growing orange-tinted-yellow, 
especially beautiful in the bud state ; Marc 
chal Niel, known to everyone, and the 
finest of all yellow Roses, but, unfortunately, 
a short-lived kind, that grows so early that 
the flowers often get cut off by spring frosts ; 
Rove d’Or and Bouquet d'Or, both good 
climbing varieties. Madame d'Arblay, a white- 
coloured variety, that blooms in large clusters, 
is also a good wall Rose, and so is Garland, 
another hybrid of the same class with white 
flowers, shaded with lilac. Of the true ever¬ 
green section, Banksiaeflora, a clustered Rose 
with small flowers, is a useful variety. 
F^licitd Perpetuelle, creamy-white ; Flora, 
bright rose colour; and Princess Marie, pink, 
are all good wall Roses. The white ana the 
1 yellow Banksian Roses are likewise good wall 
plants; they are not the fastest growers, yet 


account, are not the most de¬ 
sirable for growing on open 
walls. The best for walls 
are plants of. he Jackmani 
type that have medium-sized 
flowers, which they produce in profusion, as 
they are good growers, and keep on bloom¬ 
ing for a considerable time. C. Jackmani, 
with its deep-purple flowers, still retains its 
place as the best dark-coloured sort. C. 
rubella, very similar in habit to C. Jack¬ 
mani, has red dish-claret flowers, and is a fine 
variety in every way ; C. tunbridgenais, flowers 
dark-mauve, shaded with blue, is a distinct 
and h&ndfome kind. The Viticella type, which 
are desirable for the purpose under notice, like 
the Jackmani section, bloom from the young 
shoots of the current year; of these may be 
named C. Thomas Moore, colour violet, with 
white stamens that set the flowers off to advan¬ 
tage ; C. Viticella rubra grandiflora, claret-red ; 
C. Viticella venosa, reddish-purple ; C. Mrs. 
James Bateman, lavender—all excellent kinds. 
Amongst the early flowerers are C. Miss Bate¬ 
man, a very handsome white flowered variety, 
with brownish-red anthers ; C. Lady Lond's- 
borough, greyish-white ; ; fcXl Standiehi, light- 
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mauve; C. patens floribunda, French-white. 
These early-blooming sorts flower from the pre¬ 
vious summer's wood, and the pruning should con¬ 
sist of cutting out such shoots as are too weak to 
bloom; the later-blooming kinds, which produce 
their flowers on the young shoots, should be cut 
in sufficiently in spring before growth commences 
to con fine the shoots to something like the number 
required to cover the space available. Cle¬ 
matises must have plenty of manure, which 
should be applied each winter; in summer, when 
in full growth, they like a deal of water, and un¬ 
less their wants in this respect are attended 
to, the plants are subject to mildew, which 
attacks the flowers and diminishes the effect 
which they would otherwise produce. B. 


18717.—Roses for North Stafford¬ 
shire. —I should recommend “Inquirer” to 

r w for the twelve dwarf plants three Gloire 
Dijon, and one each of Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Abel Carriere, A. K. Williams, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Captain Christy, Charles Lefebvre, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Victor Verdier, and Prince 
Camille de Rohan. For the wall I should 
recommend Gloire de Dijon, Aimee Vibert, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Bouquet d'Or, Devoniensis, 
and Jules Margottin. In this selection of 
eighteen plants, I have suggested planting four 
Gloire de Dijon, for the reason that it is, with¬ 
out doubt, by far the best outdoor Rose grown, 
and will produce during the season more satis¬ 
factory blooms for cutting than any other Rose— 
which, to my mind, is the chief object. Devoni- 
ensis is a more beautiful flower, but then the 
proportion of bloom is about one to six. Aimee 
Vibert, with its vigorous growth and beautiful 
foliage, clad in summer with a canopy of snow- 
white blossoms, is very beautiful, but still not 
to be compared in usefulness to Gloire de Dijon, 
which, from May until November, yield blooms 
of excellent quality, shape, and perfume. As 
regards stock, have them on the common Brier, 
and plant low, bo that they may form ** own 
roots.”—J. K., OcU/ord. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Fruit as food and medicine.—Speak¬ 
ing at a vegetarian dinner in London reoently, 
Dr. Allinson referred to the value of fruit as a 
means of removing mineral matter that, in¬ 
creasing in quantity in the human body, tended 
to shorten life. He was engaged in experiments 
on the cure of Btone in the bladder, gall-bladder, 
and kidneys, by fruit treatment, and thought 
that, in time, it would be found possible to cure 
these diseases by the agency of a plentiful supply 
of ripe fruit. There seemed to be an opening 
for medical men in that direction, and patients 
would find the treatment involved a very 
pleasant way of taking medicine. At the same 
meeting, Dr. Nichols, who has so long been 
identified with the question of diet, stated that 
fruit generally formed a very valuable article of 
diet. The Grape was a perfect food—perfect 
chemically and naturally, and so was the Fig. In 
the heart of Africa numbers of people lived 
entirely upon Dates. The secretary of the 
branch of their society at Liverpool, a few years 
ago, had a six-weeks’ holiday, and went on a 
walking tour to the Land’s End and back, and 
ate nothing but Apples the whole time—a suffi¬ 
cient and abundant proof that the Apple amply 
sustained human life and strength. Dr. Tanner, 
after his forty days’ fast, ate first a Peach. That 
was the food that naturally and instinctively he 
chose after his severe ordeal. Fruit was the 
most beautiful and valuable food in the world. 
It was the first original and natural food of 
man, and he believed that it would also be the 
last. 

QUERIES. 

18909.— How to make crumpets.— Will any reader 
kindly inform me how to make crumpets ?— Inquirer. 

18910.— Hodge-podge.— Will any housewife kindly 
et me know how to make hodge podge ? — Celer et 
Audax. 

18911.— Perdrlx aux choux.— Will Mis3 Griggs, or 
any other reader, be so kind as to tell me how to cook 
Perdrlx aux choux ?—Cklsr kt Audax. 

18912.—Potato soup.—I shall be obliged if any 
reader will tell me how to make Potato soup, as it is made 
in Scotland ? 1 do not mean the purtie. — Cbler st Audax. 

18918.—Making welnkraut.— Can any reader give 
me a recipe for making what the Germans term weinkraut? 
It is a preparation Hlmrflarto sauerkraut, tut .made from 
red CV'bag©.—E. W. P M Ell •sn « Q | £> 


REPLIES. 

18634.— Pumpkin pie.—The word pie, in 
America, means what we should call a D&ked 
pudding, or open t*rt. For many years we 
used the following recipe, which is taken from 
‘ 1 Mrs. Hale’s Cook-Book,” published in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1857 : Take out the seeds and pare 
the Pumpkin or Sqnaah, but do not scrape the 
inside of the Pumpkin; the part nearest the 
seeds is the sweetest. Then stew the Pump¬ 
kin and strain it through a sieve or cullender. 
To a quart of milk, for a family pie, three eggs 
are sufficient. Stir in the stewed Pumpkin with 
the milk and beaten-up eggs, till it is as thick as 
you can stir about rapidly and easily. If the 
pie is wanted richer, make it thinner, and add 
sweet cream or another egg or two ; but even 
one egg to a quart of milk makes “ very decent 
pies.” Sweeten with molasses or sugar, add 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
sifted Cinnamon, and one of powdered Ginger. 
The peel of a Lemon, grated in, gives a pleasant 
flavour. The more eggs, says an authority, 
the better the pie; some put an egg to each gill 
of milk. Bake about an hour in deep plates or 
shallow dishes, without an upper crust, in a hot 
oven. I grew for many years the Ohio Squash, 
and made pies in accordance with the above 
recipe, but found that a good deal of flavouring 
was required to overcome the insipidity or 
earthy taste of the pulp. But what was over 
my cook used on the following day to make 
fritters of, and these we liked better than the 
pies.—\V. M. C Clapton. 

18635.— Best ways of cooking Pota¬ 
toes. —I am much obliged by the answers that 
correspondents have given to my melancholy 
query as to the difficulty of cooking “ flour-balls” 
floury. But there seems to be a special reason 
which it may be interesting to them and others 
to know. I sent some to the leading seedsmen, 
from whom I had them for setting, to report 
upon. They have answered that the cauBeof their 
not cooking properly is that they are not fully 
matured, although not taken up till the end of 
October. The reason was, that during the very 
hot weather the growth was all but stopped ; 
after the rain, they grew rapidly, and continued 
growing, and had not time to matnxe. The 
seedsmen add that the Potatoes will improve by 
keeping.— Sigma. 

18774.— Fruit preserved in salicylic 
acid. —Unfortunately, I have preserved a large 
quantity of fine fruit in the way described in 
this recipe, and I no w learn that in France the 
use of salicylic acid is prohibited by law, 
because the acid is of an injurious and poison¬ 
ous nature (even in the small quantity usea in the 
recipe—viz., 1 oz. of acid to 3 gallons of water.) 
I am told that the same recipe will answer joat 
as well if 1 oz. of benzoic acid, which is perfectly 
innocuous, and also, I believe, cheaper, is sub¬ 
stituted. My authority is a practical chemist, 
who has given special attention to the subject 
of preserving fruits, meats, &c.—R iversdalb. 

- I, too, have tried the recipe, and found 

it a complete failure. Having great quantities 
of fruit of all kinds, I bottled a great deal in 
the manner mentioned, with the following 
result: The fruit in all causes is hard, of a bad 
colour, and has a very pungent taste, which, 
after eating it, leaves one’s throat very sore. 
Nearly all the Gooseberries and Currants I have 
had to throw away. I should like to know if 
the acid is injurious to health, as it seems to be 
so to the fruit.—A Young Beginner. It 
is only fair to the correspondent who sent the 
recipe to point out that, after it was published , toe 
received notes from readers who said that- fruit 
preserved in the way described was very satisfac¬ 
tory, so far as the favour was concerned. — Ed. 

18773.— Puffed paste.—I can confidently 
recommend the following recipe for making 
puff pastry : 8 oz. flour, 7 oz. butter, the yolk 
of one egg, £ pint of water, and the juice of half 
a lemon. Mix the lemon-juice with the water 
and egg, then mix well with the flour ; beat the 
butter to a cream. Roll the pastry into an oval 
shape, then spread all the butter on one-half of 
the pastry, leaving a margin of about 3 inch ; 
then fold up, pressing the sides gently together, 
and roll once. Leave for a quarter of an hour, 
then roll again, and so on, until it has been 
rolled and left standing seven times. This 
process thus takes one hour and a-half. After 
each rolling, the pastry must bo sprinkled with 
a drop or two of juice from the other half of 


the lemon. Always fold the pastry in three 
folds. If “Nemo” follows these directions, 
the result must be satisfactory.—E. G. M. 


BIRDS. 

18776. — Sickly canary. — The canary 
suffers from asthma. Have you tried Mr. 
Wallace’s remedy?—Ten drops etheral tinc¬ 
ture of Lobelia, 1 drachm compound tincture of 
camphor, 3 drachms syrnp of Ginger, 1 oz. 
Cinnamon water. Give this in place of drink¬ 
ing-water, and continue it until the bird is 
better ; then give one-half the dose, increasing 
it again when the symptoms are worse, until 
the l>ird is well. If this fails, then try his 
other remedy: 10 drops antimoni&l wine, 
10 drops tincture henbane, to 1 oz. water. I 
have found this answer. The temperature of 
the room varies too much. My canaries are in 
a conservatory, from which frost is kept out, 
and they are quite healthy ; but I have known 
birds that have been kept in rooms suffer from 
asthma, especially wh6n gas is used.—W., 
Bickley. 

18775.—Treatment of canaries.—You 
will find that feeding your birds for a time on 
German Rape solely will bring back the power 
of singing. You must give them a little at 
first wfth the usual seed, and gradually increase 
it till you can give it alone for a few days. Do 
not give Hemp, except for a treat at the bottom 
of the cage. If the birds are moulting, do not 
begin this treatment until they have finished 
moulting. Give them light, nourishing food, like 
a little sponge-cake and hard-boiled egg, while 
moulting. Many birds suffer from want of 
good food at that time. The insect you speak 
of is a dreadful pest—the red mite. You must 
put your birds in a clean cage, and dress the 
dirty cage with turpentine, seeing that it enters 
well all cracks. Then wash it with boiling 
water, and, if possible, expose it to severe frost 
before putting the birds in again. Powdered 
charcoal with the sand is good for this pest. 
—W., Bickley. _ 

po ultr y] 

18770.— Feeding 1 poultry.— It is impos¬ 
sible to say what is a proper quantity of food 
per day for fowls. The appetites of birds, like 
those of individuals, vary greatly ; and what 
would be more than sufficient for Hamburghs 
would not be nearly enough for larger fowls. 
The best guide is the fowl itself. When the 
food is thrown down in handfuls upon the 
ground, the feeder should desist as soon as the 
fowls cease to rash after it. The best food for 
general use is a mixture of meal and sharps, 
with Potatoes and kitchen scraps, given warm 
in the morning, and some hard grain, such as 
Buckwheat, Wheat, or Barley, for use just 
before the birds retire to roost. Indian Meal 
is unsuitable, as it promotes the laying on of 
internal fat. Mixtures of corn are also not to 
be recommended, as they allow of no change 
being made. Try to erect a fence of netting, 
to keep the fowls from the garden, so that they 
may have their liberty at all times. They will 
do much better than if kept in a shed.— 
Doulting. 

18771 —Fowls In a greenhouse. Perplexed” 
should follow the advice given by the Editor. He pro¬ 
poses to keep poultry under conditions wholly unsuitable 
to them, and with a oertainty of unsatisfactory results 
to both birds and plants.— Boulting. 


18914.—Diseased goldfish.— My goldfish seem aft- 
ing. One died suddenly, and, opening it, I found tbs 
bladder immensely inflated. Another has a lump on each 
side, caused by the same thing, probably. Others, I am 
afraid, will go the same way. I keep the aquarium clean, 
have stones and a rock in, and often fill up with fresh 
water. Can any reader of Gardening give me hints as 
to treatment?— Ripk Cherries. 

A hint to advertisers- -Allow me to suggest that 
some florist or nurseryman in or near London should 

S ublish in Gardening every week a price-list of oat 
owers that he would undertake to supply by poet. It 
would be invaluable to your readers, especially at this 
time of year.—K. Y. 

Catalogues received. — Conservatories, lie. 

Crompton and Fawkes, Anchor Works, Chelmsford.- 

Nursery Stock. Hogg and Wood, Coldstream and Duns, 
Scotland. 

Books received. — The Insurance Year - book. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Oo., 8taUoner*' Hall 
Court.- Plant Food. By Edmund Tonks, B.G.L. Bir¬ 

mingham : Cornish Bros., New Street. 

18780 — Obtaining Clematis graveolens. —If 
“ Clematis, Pontefract,” who asks howto obtain Clematis 
graveolens, will send me his address, I shall be bapev fee 
give him fresh need, Just rip*. —(llus) G. Jektll, sun * 
stead, Oodalming. 
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PRUNING ROSES. 

There ia one thing th&t the Rose-pruner can¬ 
not ignore, exoept at the oost of not only weak¬ 
ening the plant, but also endangering its 
existence—he must recognise the fact that all 
Roses, whatever the section to which they 
belong, make an effort to renew themselves 
every year by sending ont one or more strong 
shoots from the crown of tho plants. It docs 
not matter whether they are on their own roots, 
or are worked on any other stock—they retain 
this character, and the future condition of 
the plant depends upon whether this character 
is encouraged by allowing a good length of 
these shoots to remain, or discouraged by 
severe pruning. It is necegsary to remove ex¬ 
hausted growth, and allow that to remain which 
retains the greatest amount of vigour. It is 
very plain that when a plant ^ends up these 
long and strong shoots it is making an effort to 
get out of the trammels of the cultivator; 
but the cultivator cannot allow it to grow 
on in its own way. It is, therefore, his busi¬ 
ness to endeavour to find out how to take 
advantage of the efforts it is making, without 
injuring the plant, or lessening the number 
and lowering the quality of the flowers. 
If these shoots are removed altogether, the 
increased number of roots which they neces¬ 
sarily called into existence must receive a severe 
checx, and, as a consequence, the whole system 
of the plant will suffer, and weakness and a 
liability to disease will be the result. To avoid 
such a contingency, we must, then, preserve 
either the whole or as much of these shoots as 
is possible. It will be necessary in most cases 
to out out some of the old wood, and this is 
just what the behaviour of the plant indicates 
should be done. Climbing Roses, perhaps, 
offer the most striking instance of a plant’s 
efforts to renew itself by sending out these 
strong shoots from near the crown. I need not 
remind the reader that such vigorous growth 
always gives the greatest number of, and the 
largest, flowers, and, therefore, by retaining 
them, we are encouraging the plant m its efforts 
to sustain itself, and, at the same time, in¬ 
creasing the quantity and improving the quality 
of the flowers. The treatment of the different 
sections of Roses, in this respect, should be pretty 
much the same, but I think I may direct 
attention to some of them in a special manner. 

China Roses, grown in beds in masses, re* 

S uire special treatment in regard to pruning, if 
aey are to be kept iu a presentable condition, 
for if the soil is favourable for Rose growth, as 
it ought to be, they will get rather unruly in 
habit. Yet they reouire rather severe pruniog 
to promote a certain degree of vigour; for, unless 
they make fairly good growth, they will not 
flower continuously, and continuous blooming is 
the great merit of the China Roses. The most 
successful way of treating these Roses, wh*?n 
used as badders, is to cut them all down to 
within 6 inches of the ground at the end of 
February. This should be done once in two cr 
three ye*rs, according to /fh? position tffey, 
occupy and the character vthcQ^c wt 


have made. In prominent positions, it is some* 
times necessary to prune them rather hard every 
year. At the time the pruning is done, the beds 
should have a rich surface-dressing of something 
stimulating, and, where the growth shows signs 
of weakness, some of the old soil should be re¬ 
moved, and a layer of manure laid on the roots, 
with a covering of soil on the top of the manure. 

Scotch Roses require to be thinned out at 
least once in three years, or they get so crowded 
that the wood becomes very weak, and then 
the flowers are small. As a matter of course, 
they do not want any thinning-out until they 
get well established; but, after being planted a 
few years, they grow into such a thicket that 
the centre of the plant beoomes exhausted. 
This is not the case when some of the old stools 
are thinned out; such a process lets in light and 
air, and gives room for a fresh orop of suckers 
to come up, and the result is that more and 
larger flowers are produced. I believe that the 
Scotch Roses would thrive in some cases where 
they now do but little good, if they were not 
allowed to get so crowded, and if the surface- 
soil were enriched once a year with some rich 
earth or well-rotted manure. Except the thin¬ 
ning-out of some of the oldest stems, where they 
are too thick, they want no pruning. The tops 
should not be touched, as it is the small, twiggy 
branches that produce the flowers. These 
Roses are so hardy, that the thinning-out may 
be done at any time during winter, which is also 
the best season in which to apply the surface¬ 
dressing. 

Standard Roses are no exception to this 
rule of making an effort to renew themselves. 
The plants that do not do so must be weak 
indeed, although on the strongest plants this 
character is not so marked as in the case of 
strong-growing, climbing sorts. Although the 
effort may be weak, however, it must be en¬ 
couraged, because Nature will not submit to be 
persistently thwarted, and the action to be 
taken is simple enough. If there is not room 
for the young shoots, some of the old must be 
cut away ; when this is done, from 6 inches to 
12 inches of the .young shoots must be left—12 
inches in the case of the largest and most 
vigorous heads. J. C. G. 

13600. —Climbing Roses under glass- 

—If there is any vacant space to All up, you may 
cut off one-third of the long shoots at once. 
If not, reduce them to one-half, unless one of 
the Rosee isM&rech&l Niel, which should be left 
the whole length. If they are much crowded, 
it will be better to out away some of the shoots 
altogether. If the shoots are to be trained out, 
they should be I foot or 15 inches apart. 
Unless you keep your house rather close, they 
will not be in flower until the middle of April. 
—J. C. C. 

The perfume of Roses.—A continental piper 
publishes the following simple directions for “storing 
Rose perfume” : Place in a vessel alternate layers of Rose 
petals and of salt, then add a few drop? of tpirita of wine, 
and real hermetically. Whenever the vase is opened a 
delightful odour will he given forth. It is well, of course, 
to cnorse the petals of the most highly-perfumed Rosea— 
St P. B. _ 

Liquid ammonia for slugs.—“ Bank,” In re 
remarks on liquid ammonia for slugs, on p. 106, says: 
" As I have now foued the proper proportions, my garden, 
which was previously crowded with slugs, Is almost 
cleared.” Will “Bank” kindly Inform the readers of 
OAumifl what those proportions an ?-& M. Joumm. 


Non-germination of seeds.—The best 
thing th&t those correspondents who complain 
of seeds not germinating can do is to try their 
hands on some of their own raising. My 
impression is that they will not be more 
generally successful. “ Surveyor’s ” failure 
teems to have been of one all-round description 
—no matter where the seeds came from, they did 
not come up, and that is why I have a suspicion 
that the hand of the workman is to blame* 
Seed-raising is a delicate operation; some 
people seem to possess an intuitive knack of 
growing what others find to be very stubborn. 
If “ Surveyor,” and others who complain, had 
accompanied their plaints with details of their 
manner of proceeding, some readers of 
Gardening might have been able to hold out a 
helping hand. There is no need to go to 
Holland for seeds, for our climate is favourable 
enough to enable us to produce seeds of most 
flowers and vegetables quite as good as any 
that we can get from the Continent. Ourlargq 
seedsmen have a reputation to maintain. Their 
trade would soon drift away from them did 
they make a practice of supplying seeds inferior 
in quality and in germinating power. The 
largest firms grow the greater portion of their 
own seeds, and “ Surveyor ” and others may 
rely upon it that the culture given is that 
best calculated to ensure that they should be 
good. It should be well understood th&t the 
germinating power of seeds is in an inverse ratio 
to the quality of the strain. Inferior strains of 
florists’ flowers give plenty of seeds, and these 
come up much more readily than the choicest 
varieties. This will, in a measure, account for 
the better success that one of your correspondents 
states he has obtained with cheap packets. I 
do not assert, however, that choice kinds are 
never sold in low-priced packets; but my experi¬ 
ence is, that if you want the best article you 
must pay a fair price for it. Let not those who 
have failed be disheartened ; let them go to an 
established firm that has acquired a reputation, 
and if they are inexperienetd they will do well 
not to aim too high, bat to try their hands on 
things that are comparatively easy to get np. 
A hint or two in conclusion may be useful. 
Never sow seeds in a flower-pot without pre¬ 
viously well-moistening the soil; never let the 
sun shine ou it, nor, if possible, a current of air 
get to it. Cover the pot with Moss, or a piece of 
paper, till the young plants appear, if seeds 
have any value, this treatment will bring them 
through.— J. Corn hill, Byflttt. 

18714.—Heating by oil stove.—I have 
some 20 dozen Geraniums, old and young, in 
my house—a lean-to 12 feet by 8 feet—ana find 
the oil-stove mentioned quite sufficient to keep 
a temperature of about 40 decs. The Callas in 
the same house look well and sturdy, and will 
show bloom about April; if wanted earlier they 
must be kept in a living-room and have more 
water. Other plants at rest can be housed 
under the stagings and kept dry. Keep all very 
clean to avoid damping, and open a top light for 
an hour or two whenever possible. Cover glaae 
at night in severe weather. A lady ama¬ 
teur, like myself, can, with these oil-l&mpa, 
manage her own greenhouse ; but she cannot' 
possibly undertake the late and early stoking 
and firing required for the many ether stoves 
recommended.—S. E. C., Staines. 
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Speculum) is a lovely annual, formerly fre¬ 
quently seen in gardens; it is of easy culture. 
Among the other Campanulas in this group are 
rhomboidea, Langsdortfiana, collina, barbate, 
punctata, nitida, and thyrsoidea. 


og. The Wall Hair-bell (C. muralis) 
3 nse, tufty evergreen, with pale-blue, 
■expanding flowers, with a line of deep- 
nning from the base to the apex of each 
t. It is a plant of free growth, and 

. ot-culture and rockwork. 

ilea C muralis in its habit 
is larger in all its parts. It 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 


THE BELL-FLOWERS, OR CAMPANULAS. 
Among the very large number of species of 
Campanula known in gardens, we have great 
diversity of height and character, for while some 
kinds trail closely to the ground, others throw 
up flower-»pike8 which attain to a height of 
7 feet or S feet; all, however, are easily recog¬ 
nisable by their regular bell shaped flowers. 


adapted for both { 

C. garganica reseml 
of growth, but is 1 0 
blooms abundantly, and tty-ives well 


both in 

} itTs best suited, how- 
, over which its masses 
It is a valuable plant 
window or conservatory, 
and is easily propagated by cuttings in early 
spring, or by division. There is a hairy variety 


the rockery and border 
ever, for a rocky ledge 
of flowers may hi 
for suspension in 


spring, or by division. There is a hairy variety 
of C. garganica, and also one called florihunda ; 

this last, as its name implies, is very free- 

... 

often confounded. 
' are lax in 

_ # < or pendent, accord¬ 
ing to the position of the plant. This is the best 
* _ _ ’ j in hanging baskets, and 

excellent window plant. It is increased 
C. Barrelieri is a larger form of 
Each of the flower stems of the 


flowering. It is quite distinct from the Brittle 
Hair-bell, with which it is cf‘—' 

The flowering branches of C. fragilis 
arrangement, either prostrate 

species for growing 
it is an I... ' 
by cutting! 

f 1 fro rri 1 la 


Peach Bells (Campanula perticlfolia). 


Bread-leaved Bell-’.ewer (Campanula latilolia). 


full bloom, without injury, and they invariably 
flower from the middle of June to tne middle of 
July. Seed should be sown in March or April, 
either in a warm spot in the open ground or in 
shallow pans or boxes, placed in a frame, or on 
a shelf in the greenhouse. The seedlings, when 
large enough to handle, should be pricked out 
into a shady spot, and kept watered until the 
plants are rooted. In September they should 


Dwarf Bell flowers may be included all 
whose height does not exceed a foot, and whose 
habit is trailing or fragile. The Ivy-leaved 
Hair-bell is one of the dwarfest of the genus. 
The leaves are small, heart-shaped, and sharply- 
toothed, and the flowers are supported on very 
slender foot stalks. They are of a pale sub¬ 
dued-blue, and are produced in great abun- 


The S e»ple Bell-flower (Campanula pyramldalis). 


inches across, are all desirable plants. The 
Carpathian Hair-bell (C. carpatica) has large 
flowers, produced constantly through July and 
August. It is a border plant of gre»t value. 
The Blue bell (C. rotundifolia) is a beautiful 


Great Bell-flower (Campanula grand is). 


Alliaria leaved Bell flower (Campanula alliariafolla). 


Britain. In early spring, its round-leaved char¬ 
acter is fully developed, but these leaves die 
away as the flower Btems become developed, and 
those which accompany 
narrow. 

vigorously, and prod 
blooms. 

most of the other species. 


C. urtiaefolia, C. Ripunculus (the Rampioo 
Hatr-bell), C. persicifolia, C. grandis (the 
Great Bell-flower), and C. nobilis (Long-flowered 
Hair-bell), are other useful Bell-flowers belong¬ 
ing to this section. 

Tall Bell flowers. —Among these there are 
several good plants. The Chimney or Steeple 
Bell flower (C. pyramidalis) is a strong, vigorous 
plant, whose thick and fleshy flower-stems rise 
to a height of 4 feet or 5 feet. The flowers are 
blue or white, %h<jl are produced throughout 
July,_.M2 U8t > Wf* September. This plant 


the flowers are long and 
Under good cultivation, it grows 
luces a long succession of 
There is a white variety of this, as of 
The Flax-leaved 
Hair-bell resembles the Blue bell, but has not 
the round leaves at the base. The double- 
fringed Hair-bell (C. soldanell®flora) has blooms 
resembling the b.autifully-fringed flowers of the 
Soldanella, Venus s Looking-gUis (Campanula 


sptember. 
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Carpathian Hair-bell (Campanula carpatica). 


Dark-coloured or Austrian Hair-bell 
(Campanula pu'la). 


Lady’s Thimbles—the Blue-hell of Scotland 
(Campanula rotund ifolia). 


Gummy Bell flower (Campanula sarmatlca). 


Venus’s Looking-glass (Campanula—Specularla- 
Speculum). 


Double Canterbury Bells (Campanula Medium ff.-pi > 


Tufted Hair-bell (Campanula raspitosa}. 
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likes a shady position, and is useful for both 
flower-border and conservatory. It is easily 
increased from seed, and is best treated as a 
biennial. C. celtidifolia is a first-rate perennial, 
that grows 3 feet or 4 feet high. Tne broad¬ 
leaved Bell-flower (G. latifolia) has large flowers, 
with slightly reflexed segments. C. macrantha, 
which is kuown as the large-flowered Hair-bell, 
attains a height of 5 feet, and bears blue flowers 
almost equal in size to those of the Canterbury 
Bell. Other kinds grown are C. alliarhefolia, 
C. bononiensis, and C. lactiflora. St. P. B. 

18702. —Plants for northern exposure. 
—Many of the Narcissi—notably, the yellow 
trumpet kinds—will do well. The white- 
flowered kinds require more sun. You may 
safely plant the old double, the Tenby, nanus, 
incomparabilis, Emperor, and the common Lent 
Lily. Scillas, Hyacinths, Tulips, Aconites, and 
Snowdrops, will do well ; and in summer you 
may have a grand show of Violas and Pansies, 
both show and fancy—much better, indeed, than 
in the full sun. There are, however, plenty of 
hardy flowers that will do well in a north 
aspect, if only well open to the light. We saw 
this year quite a fine display of Pompon Chrys¬ 
anthemums on a north wall; and we never saw 
Herbaceous Phloxes blooming better than on 
the northBideof a dwelling. Daisies, Aubrietia, 
Alyssum, Campanulas, and Anemone japonica 
will all succeed, if not too crowded.—J. C. B. 

18786.— Daisies on lawn.— A plentiful 
crop of Daisies on lawns shows that the soil 
is poor, and nothing will reduce their numbers 
so quickly as inducing the Grass to grow and 
starve them out. The best way to do this is to 
give your lawn a good dressing of thoroughly 
rotten manure at once, and let it remain until 
the rain and the worms have caused it to dis¬ 
appear. If the first application is gone by the 
1st of February, apply another lot. Do not be 
afraid of killing what little Grass there is. The 
' surface may be quite covered with the manure, 
and the Grass will find its way through in the 
spring.—J. C. C. 

1871 * 0 .—Christmas Roees dying.— The leaves have 
fled off owiDg to the plants having been so recently 
transplanted. The crowns c( the plants will be all right. 
Hmall plants, put in about the end of October, will not 
give much satisfaction this year. They take a whole year 
to become well established. They are best when left alone 
for several years without removal —J. D. E. 

- The leaves have turned black and 

decayed because the plants have not yet become 
established in their new quarters. It is rather 
, difficult to prevent the foliage of Christmas 
i Roses suffering from removal. Unless the best 
time for removal is ohoBen, the foliage is sure to 
suffer, and the plants experience a check. The 
best time is early in April, jnst as new roots j 
are forming and young leaves are pushing 
through the soil; then they get good root-hold 
by winter. Christmas Roses are, however, 
very hardy; they may remain in a semi- 
dormant condition for a season, but they form 
new buds on the crown, and are good plants 
again the following year, especially if well- 
watered in hot weather.—J. Cornhill. 

18787. —Wirewonns in an old garden. 

■ —Gas-lime will kill the wireworms, or anything 
else with which it comes in contact. There 
could be no harm in digging in a good dressing 
of it now, if the ground has not to be cropped 
. until late in the spring; but a dressing of gas- 
lime, applied thick enough to kill wireworm, 
would also destroy all plant life. A bushel to 
the rod would be enough. Throw it over the 
ground with the shovel.—J. D. E. 

An amateur’s contrivance for heat¬ 
ing a greenhouse. —Seeing so many inquiries 
respecting the heating of greenhouses, I submit 
my simple contrivance to readers. During 
. summer I had a 7 feet by 1-foot bench, with 
, sides, filled with Cocoa-nut fibre. After taking 
out the fibre I lined it with sheet-iron—a flat 
pieoe for the bottom and another for the top; 
the latter is turned down inside to cover the 
sides. This forms a long chamber, into which 
the heat passes, at one end, from a lamp, 
through a short 2 -inch pipe (the chimney of the 
, lamp is pushed inside the pipe); a l^-inch pipe 
| at tne other end carries away the products of 
j combustion. By the use of wood, I made, 

| around the bench, a capital hotbed for 
striking cuttings I have Colei isea and Cycla¬ 
men locking vei 7 health j m <te Das-shades on 


this ; and I raise the temperature fully 5 degs. 
in my greenhouse, which is 9 feet by 7 feet. 
The apparatus uses 2& quarts of paraffin, which 
cost 6|d., per week.— Economy, Sheffield. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from garden diary from Dec. 1 8th to 
Dec, * 

Pruned, in open weather, wall- and other fruit-trees; I 
like to get as much as possible of this work done before 
Christmas, as so many things require attention when the 
days begin to lengthen; the nailing or training of the 
trees moves on at the same time, and so does also the 
washing with an insecticide, if this is deemed neoessary. 
Saved manure for Mushroatn-beds, and placed It in a dry 
shed. To secure a large supply of Mushrooms it is neces¬ 
sary to be frequently making beds ; open-sir beds will re¬ 
quire warm coverings to enable them to continue bearing. 
Looked over fruit-room to remove everything in the 
nature of decay; the windows and ventilators are provided 
with shutters, which are gene rail}-kept closed now, especi¬ 
ally in frosty weather. Put in cuttings of several varie¬ 
ties of ornamental Kibes, or Flowering-Currants. Planted 
Brier cuttings to raise stocks for budding dwarf Roses; 
also Sweet Brier for making a hedge; sprats of 8weet 
Brier are nice for mixing with cut Roses and other flowers 
in summer. Finished pruning trees in orchard. Selected 
grafts of various kinds of fruits, and laid them in at the 
bottom of a north wall. Put in more cuttings of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, selecting the strongest shoots, and inserting 
them singly in small pots, which are plunged in Cocoa- 
fibre in a frame. Pruned Laurels under trees to keep 
them dwarf and bushy. Pruned and trained Wistaria on 
wall. Prepared manure and leaves for hot-beds by turn¬ 
ing and intermixing. 

Emptied pi s of the manure which has been used for 
forcing; the pits will be filled shortly for forcing vege¬ 
tables of various kinds. Wheeled manure on vacant land 
in frosty weather. Partly renewed outside border of late 
vinery by adding fresh oompost to the front, and replac¬ 
ing a part of the surfaoe-soil by turfy loam and bones. 
Sponged Stcphanotis and other plants in stove Cleaned 
paint and glass, washed pots, trained creepers, &c. Made 
wire-baskets for Ferns and other plants grown for suspend¬ 
ing. They will not be filled until spring, but we have more 
leisure now. Planted more French Beans In pots for suc¬ 
cession, top-dressing and staking those pots coming into 
bearing. We now keep the night temperature of the 
Cucumber-house at 65 degs., dropping to 60 degs. in the 
morning during frosty weather ; have made a covering of 
mats sewed together, and fixed on a roller, to cover the 
house at Dight, and find this a great saving of fuel and 
very satisfactory. Trenched vacant land as opportunity 
offered, leaving the surface rough ; the land intended for 
Onions has bad a good dressing of salt and soot, in addi¬ 
tion to the usual dressing of manure ; it is thrown up into 
ridges for the present. Plaead the first batch of Straw¬ 
berries intended for forcing, in a pit which has been filled 
with leaves. The plants are not plunged ; they will come 
on gently, and, by-and-bye, will be removed to the forc¬ 
ing-house. Introduced more bulbs, Roses, Lilies of the 
Valley, Spiraas, Lilacs, &c., to forcing-house. We keep 
the conservatory night temperature at 40 degs to 46degs., 
and water with care. Dot creating more damp than is 
necessary. Changed the position of the best specimens. 


Stovf, 

It is daring the dull winter months, when there 
is an absence of ont-door flowers, and when the 
progress made by plants in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture is slow, that the advantage of a warm stove 
becomes most apparent. Amateurs who have 
a house that can be kept at a temperature of 
about 60 degs. in the night, and 6 degs. or 
8 degs. higher, according to the weather, in the 
day, can, without difficulty, secure an unbroken 
succession of plants in bloom, which cannot be 
obtained even where there is a considerable ex¬ 
tent of greenhouse accommodation. The warm- 
house in question does not require to be very 
large, provided that little of the space is de¬ 
voted to large specimens, and it will be found 
best to grow only a limited number of summer¬ 
flowering plants, as then there is room not only 
for the kinds that bloom naturally in winter, 
and of whioh a considerable portion of the stock 
should consist, but also for the various hardy 
shrubs, bulbs, and hardy herbacous plants that can 
lie brought on in heatto flower in the dull season. 
Most of these hardy things, when thus induaed 
to bloom out of their ordinary season, will bear 
removal to a greenhouse as soon as they open 
their flowers, provided they are not hurried on 
too quickly by being subjected to excessive heat. 
And I would further caution those who have 
not had much experience in the forcing of 
flowering-plants not to submit them to bottom- 
heat ; it is true that by this means plants of 
nearly all kinds can be brought into bloom 
more quickly, but, excepting in the case of a few, 

* The “ Extracts ” published this year in Uakdhnlnu arc 
compiled from a diary kept In a good garden in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make suoh allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered neoeeeary by the distance 
ol their localities from this county. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of about ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south ooast, and of about eight days, in 
the other direction, between the M idlan d s and tha ex¬ 
treme north. The diary published In former years referred 
SMVsespeotaUr te the horns eounties. 


whatever gain there is in this direction is ob¬ 
tained at the sacrifice of durability in the 
flowers, which decay much sooner, and are less 
able to bear removal to a lower temperature 
after thev have opened, especially when they 
have to be used in a cut state. Among the 
best winter-blooming plants that can be grown 
in such a house are Begonias, which, if the right 
varieties are selected, will keep on producing 
flowers in continuous succession. Among the 
kinds that will flower in compara*ively small 
pots, provided they are supplied with weak 
manure-water from time to time, are the 
following : B. Carri 6 rei, a white-flowered 
sort that produces its bloom in smallish bunches. 
B. Knowsleyana, flowers blush-white, produced 
freely in winter ; it likes more pot-room than 
the' last-named kind. B. fuchsioides, an old 
variety, and one of the best and most manage¬ 
able ; it will grow to a very large size, and is suit¬ 
able for covering a considerable extent if it has 
plenty of root-space ; or it will flower freely in 
a 7 -inch or 8 -inch not. The flowers are bright- 
red, and borne in drooping bunches. B. nitida, 
one of the best and most continuous flowerers, 
being never out of bloom where the temperature 
enables it to keep on growing, as flowers are 
produced from every bit of growth that is made; 
it is an excellent subject for growing against the 
end wall of a stove, and it also succeeds in a pot 
about 10 inches or 12 inches in diameter; the 
flowers, whioh are of a blush tint, are borne in 
large bunches on stout stalks, and are thus well- 
adapted for using in a cat state. There is a white- 
flowered form of the plant, B. nitida alba, the 
flowers of which are smaller; it succeeds 
under similar cultural conditions. B. semper- 
florens alba—a continuous-flowering sort, that 
blooms both summer and winter; the growth 
is compact, and the plant will flower in a small 
state ; the flowers are white. B. semperflorena 
rosea is similar to the last-named in every 
respect, except in the colour of the flowers, 
which is bright-rose. The number of varie¬ 
ties of Begonias is so large as to give amateurs 
some difficulty in making a selection. There 
are others besides the above-mentioned half- 
dozen, but these will be found to combine pro¬ 
perties which make them the best for general 
use. 

Ferns. —These plants have their strength 
much reduced when their tops are severely cut; 
such kinds as Adi&ntum cuneatum, A. formosum, 
A. gracillimum, Pterin serrulata, P. cretica, and 
its variegated variety, independent of their effec¬ 
tiveness when associated with flowering and 
other plants, are amongst the best for cutting, 
their fronds being better adapted for mixing with 
flowers than the larger-growing species. Thus 
it often happens that the whole of the fronds 
are used in this way, and the result is 
that the plants, unless they sure very strong, 
and are subsequently treated with care, are so 
enfeebled that they die outright, or are of little 
use. To avoid this, it is well not to remove 
more than half the fronds from any plant, no 
matter how vigorous it may be. Where the 
Ferns in question have been over-out, especially 
in the winter, when there is little disposition to 
make much growth, they require to be dealt 
with very carefully in the matter of water. 
Ferns cannot bear the soil in which they are 
rowing to get quite dry ; but, on the other 
and, if the material the roots are placed in is 
too wet, at a time when nearly all the fronds 
have been out, the plants often die. Some of 
the deciduous Ferns are very useful for cutting, 
and if the fronds are not ent too long before the 
time when they naturally fall off, the plants are 
but little affected by their removal. 

Raising Ferns. —Most of the kinds of Fern* 
that have creeping stems, or that form a number 
of crowns, like the greater portion of the Adi* 
antums, can be propagated by division ; but the 
best way of increasing Ferns generally is from 
the spores. In the case of some species, suoh as 
various kinds of Pteris, Gymnogrammas, many of 
the Adiantums, and others, the seedlings spring 
up like weeds on any moist surface in which the 
plants happen to shed their spores. Where this 
occurs, all that is necessary is to lift the little 
plants as soon as they are large enough to 
handle, and plaoe them singly in small pots, or 
prick them off, 2 inches apart, in pans filled 
with free, open soil, consisting of peat, sand, 
and a sprinkling of small pot-shreds, charcoal, 
or coal-cinders. Let them remain for a time in 
the pans, and then pot them off singly. In the 
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o«» of other Ferns, it is necessary to sow 
the spores. This can be done at any time 
of the year when the spores are matnred 
-*-that is generally some time after the I 
fronds have completed their growth. The 1 
scores are confined under the small scald-like 
protuberances that form oh the underside of the 
frofids of most Ferns. These protuberances, when 
the germs they contain are in a fit state for sow¬ 
ing, turn black or dark-coloured, and the spores 
subsequently fall out. The safest way to proceed, 
for those who have not had experience in this 
hktd of work, is to gather some of the fronds 
when in this condition, and lay them on a sheet 
ctf paper in a warm room to dry; they should 
then be rubbed by band, so as to break them ujp 
into small pieces. Then take an ordinary seed- 
pan, in which place an inch of drainage 
material; fill it up with sifted peat, to which are 
added as much sand and broken crocks, crushed 
sand-stone or charcoal as will make the whole 
<|mte loose and open ; press the surface so as to 
make it moderately firm, and water freely to close 
tip the interstices. On the surface distribute 
thickly the crumbled fronds, with the spores they 
oontain, and again press the surface slightly to 
bring the spores in contact with the moist soil. 
No water should be applied to the surface, as in 
its descent it would carry many of the spores 
down too deep ; in order to secure a constantly 
moist condition of the soil, stand the pan in a 
feeder, in whioh keep an inoh or two of water. 
This will be drawn np so as to keep the soil in a 
perfectly moist state. A sheet of glass laid on 
the top of the pan will tend to keep the soil 
ham getting dry at top—a condition that mast 
be guarded against, especially for a time after 
germination takes place and the little plants are 
small ; in from eight to twelve weeks the tiny 
seedlings will appear, especially if the spores 
oan be stood in an intermediate temperature; 
even if only greenhouse warmth is available 
time will be gained by sowing now rather than 
in spring. Unless the fronds are at once 
gathered and dried, there is danger of the 
•pores dropping in the way natural to them and 
thereby being lost. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Moss and weeds in lawns. —Moss is gener¬ 
ally a sign of poverty of the soil, or else the 
land is very wet and requires draining. To 
destroy it, scratch it about well with an iron 
rake. In bad cases, drag a pair of one-horse iron 
harrows over it in opposite directions, and then 
take up the Moss, and apply a rich top-dressing 
of wood-ashes, leaf-mould, and old manure, 
#ith or without a few White Clover or Grass 
seeds, according to the necessities of the case. 
If the Mossy condition of the lawn arises 
through damp, have the requisite drains put in 
now, and scratch up the Moss afterwards. 
Weeds are more difficult to deal with than 
Moss, though, in some respects, their presence 
tn&y be owing to the same cause—viz., poverty. 
Turf which is constantly mown will wear out, 
unless top-dressed occasionally There are, 
however, cases where the laud is exceptionally 
good, and then the turf maintains its condition 
for a long time. In this case, in all probability, 
the worms will, in autumn, give a good deal of 
trouble. Worm-casts, when numerous, are an 
annoyance to most people, though their work 
is beneficial to the Grass. In poor soils, 
where the top-dressing is most needed, 
however, they seldom turn up, so that really, 
spite of all that has been said in praise of the 
Worm, he is, in some respects, a sham. The 
best way to deal with Daisies and Plantains 
now is to dig them up and top-dress with lawn- 
sand, or wood-ashes, mixed with old, thoroughly- 
decomposed manure. 

Change ok design, —Little alterations, that 
can be made without much expense, are always 
interesting—such as altering a group of beds, or 
the outline of the shrubbery, or opening a vista 
to obtain a view of a distant wood, or an old 
ehuroh-tower, or a wide stretch of Corn fields, or 
meadows. Water in the landscape also always 
improves the effect. A river, winding through 
a valley, either near or distant, or even a pond 
large enough to grow Water Lilies, when over¬ 
hung with Weeping Willows, enhances the 
Interest. 


Planting Box-trees. —These are among the 
moet useful of evergreen shrube. In warm, dry 
soils they develop into 
and are m ornament 


ito very handsome treee, 
!; to the I kw i Ok 


bery. There is plenty of variety, and some of 
the variegated forms are very pretty. The 
following are • good: Buxus sempervirens 
argentea, B. s. aurea, B. Handsworthi&na, B. 
suffruticosa aurea nova, B. s. eleg&ns, B. s. 
aureo margin&ta. 

Veronicas in the oben atr.— -ThSae^have 
been specially good this season. V. Andersoni 
variegata is in flower with ns now in the open 
border, looking very fresh. The Veronicas are 
so easily propagated that they can be easily re- 

? laced if a severe winter occasionally kills them. 

know an old-fashioned garden where many of 
these Veronicas—large bushes in tubs—with 
Hydrangeas and Myrtles, are grown to stand 
about the gardens, and very pretty they look ; 
and when a severe frost comes they are taken 
under cover, to be brought out again when all is 
safe. 

The old China Rose Is still in flower, 
though the petals are thin and washy. I sup¬ 
pose no one is ever overstocked with this. This 
is the season to divide and transplant. 

Fruit Garden. 

Station-planting. —This may be usefully 
adopted where the subsoil is bad. Under good 
management, an Apple, or Pear, or Cherry-tree 
should have a useful life of thirty years, at least, 
and the coat of making a warm, dry foundation 
will be trifling, and be reimbursed many times 
over. For orchard planting, the hole should be 
6 feet in diameter, and 2 f«et or 2J feet deep, 
according to the soil and situation. Pi ace in 
the bottom 6 inches of concrete, and fill in the 
hole with good loamy soil. In damp, cold 
situations, the site for each tree may be elevated 
3 inches or 4 inches with advantage. Press the 
soil firmly about the roots, and stake and pro¬ 
tect the stem at once. 

Shelter for fruit trees.— Fruit-trees do not 
succeed well in a cold, draughty situation, though 
a healthy breeze, such as is common in any 
fairly open situation, is not objectionable when 
coming from the south or south-west. The 
north or north-east are the points whence the 
injurious currents come; and it is on these sides 
that shelter is required. Deciduous trees, such 
as Huntingdon Elms or Red-twigged Limes are 
good break-winds. The Austrian Pioe forms 
an excellent shelter from sea winds. A cluster 
of Gorse and Austrian Pines would form a close 
and not unornamental barrier against cold 
winds. 

Spur- rRUNiNQ Vines. —This system answers 
well when the roots are kept near the surface ; 
but if they run down deep, the back eyes are 
weakly, and there is a temptation to leave long 
spurs in order to find a fruitful bud, and then 
spur-pruning is difficult to carry out with any 
degree of order or regularity. With spur- 
pruniug, the lateral growth should be kept thio, 
and there Bhould not be any overcrowding of the 
main rods or branches ; and the leaves near the 
main stems, which are to nurse and shelter the 
fruiting eyes of the future, should be Encouraged 
to become strong by exposure. 

Plums in pots. —Plums succeed very well in 
pots in the orchard-house. This is a good sea¬ 
son to pot off trees from the nursery. Pot firmly 
in pots of a suitable size, using good sound 
loam, with which a few bones and some frag¬ 
ments of old mortar have been incorporated. 
Plunge the pots, when the work of potting is 
finished, in an open situation in the garden, and 
shelter them with a little long litter. Move 
them into the orchard-house early in March. 
After the fruits are securely set, some of the 
plants may be moved into a sunny position in 
the open. This enables a larger number to be 
sheltered under glass than could otherwise be 
attended to. 

Bottling Grapes.— Where bedding and 
other plants hare to be wintered in vineries, it 
becomes necessary and desirable to have a 
Grape rack in a ary room of an equable tem¬ 
perature. All Grapes that are well-ripened 
will keep now under suitable conditions—i.e., 
in a dry room, where the temperature does not 
rise much above, nor fall much below, 50 
degs. The bunches of Grapes should be cut 
with as much wood below the bunch as will 
permit of the Grapes hanging clear of the Bhelf 
when inserted* in a bottle of water. The wood 
above the bunch may be removed. 

" Vegetable Garden. 

Protecting vegetables. —This isnecessaryin 
the case of Celery, Cauliflowers, and early Broc¬ 


coli, young Carrots, Parsley, and salad plants* 
The covering or protecting materials shonld be 
dry and light. Dry Fern is excellent for laying 
over Celery, Cauliflowers, and beds of young, 
late-sown Carrots. Dry straw will do. Hurdles, 
thatched with straw, are very useful for pro¬ 
tecting beds of Parsley, and for covering Cauli¬ 
flowers when laid in thickly in a border. When 
severe‘frost sets in, coverings of litter should be 
placed over clumps of Potatoes, as it is not un- 
oommon for Potatoes in pits to be frozen when 
they are not well covered. Mushroom-beds in 
the open air will need extra coverings now that 
the temperature is lower. If the beds-become 
quite cold, linings of warm manure, placed along 
the sides, will cause a renewal of heat to spring 
up ; but care must be taken not to overheat the 
bed, and anything in the nature of rankneae in 
the manure would probably kill the spawn. 

Work for bad weather. —There is always 
plenty of work in a garden. Daring frost, when 
the surface of the earth is hard, manure should 
be wheeled on the land, ready for digging-in, 
and in our manuring operations we should 
bear in mind the requirements of the crop that 
we intend to plant. It will be a help in crop¬ 
ping if a plan is kept of the garden, showing 
what each plot has been planted with for 
several years back. A vety rough plan will 
suffice. It is better to work according to some 
system. On wet days, or when the land it 
covered with snow, straw mats may" be made for 
covering tender things in cold weather, or to 
afford shade when it is very hot. Russian mats 
may have the loose ends tied ready for use, 
labels may be prepared, shreds cat, nails sorted, 
stakes made, tooiB looked over and repaired, 
\>oti washed, and drairaje materials prepared 
afad sorted, &c. 

Forcing vegetables —The materials for hot¬ 
beds should be provided in large quantities now, 
if a succession of Asparagus, Seakale, and 
Rhubarb has to be kept up by their means. I 
have referred to the value of the Mushroom- 
house for forcing Seakale and Rhubarb, but 
they may be forced in any dark place now, if a 
geuial temperature can be secured. A bed should 
shortly be made up for early Potato s, and in 
the meantime the sets should be started in the 
greenhouse. Potatoes may be forced in pots if 
there is a forcing-house at work, and a broad 
shelf jaear the glass for the. pots to stand on. 
Plant two sets in a 10-inch pot, and permit only 
one stem to grow from each. 

Trenching and digging. —Whenever the 
weather is suitable, turn up the land deeply for 
next year’s cropping. Leave the sttTface rough 
and uneven, so that the weather may exercise 
its full influence on it. Do not dig in snow or 
frozen soil, as these continue damp and pasty for 
a long time. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Pelargoniums, of the French or “decorative” 
varieties, and a select few of the show and regal 
sections, are among tho most satisfactory plants 
for a town greenhouse that can be taken in 
hand. It is not well to get them too forward, 
however, and cuttings that were inserted in 
July or August, potted-off singly, or shifted on 
into 3-inoh pots from the thumbs, and rooted in 
these in September or October, had much better 
be left where they are at present, and not 
placed in their flowering-pots —which should be 
5 inches or G inches in diameter—until after the 
turn of the year. Keep them dry, as near the 
glass as possible, and, instead of letting them run 
away in one or more long, weak shoots, pinch 
or cut these back closely, so as to <mtain 
a short, compact plant, with from three to 
five or six vigorous young growths, ready 
to pot on in January or February next 
Keep them in a temperature of as near 45 degs. 
to 50 degs. as can be secured. The old plants 
that were cut back iu autumn need much the 
same treatment. Whether they have been 
shaken out and placed in smaller pots—about 
4-inch—or not, they are better not disturbed or 
shifted on until the days begin to get longer. 

Orchids. —Many will say, “ What is the nse 
of attempting to grow such delicate things as 
Orchids in a town garden ?” But there can be no 
doubt whatever that some—I do not, by any 
means, say all—Orchids are capital town 
plants. I know of more than two or three 
amateurs who have succeeded in flowering some 
Orchids where hardly any thing else could be 
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got to bloom, tad om of the boot, If not ths 
moot extensive, private collections of these in¬ 
teresting plants in the oountry is located in a 
garden overshadowed by trees and buildings in 
a densely-populated suburb, where I should not 
like to undertake to grow a good Primula, or 
even a choice zonal Pelargonium. It oould not be 
done, yet the Orchids bloom freely and well. I 
have myself, though I do not profess to be an 
Orchid-grower by any means, succeeded in 
blooming such varieties as Odontogloasum 
Alexandra, O. oirrhosum and O. Rossi majus, 
Onoidium pratextum and 0. oonoolor, Den- 
drobium nobile, and Cypripedium barbatum and 
G. insigne, in a very badly-situated town garden, 
where, moreover, they were mixed with other 

f lanta, and reoeived only ordinary attention, 
t is quite a mistake to suppose that all Orchids 
require a constant high temperature and a 
saturated atmosphere. True, most of even the 
cool-house kinds prefer a genially warm situa¬ 
tion while making their growth; but during the 
autumn and winter months a temperature not 
exceeding that of a fairly warm greenhouse, 
with a somewhat dry atmosphere, will be 
found to suit them best; and, as regards 
shade, a very successful amateur once 
told me that the majority of his Orchids 
never bloomed so well as when he hung 
them up against a south wall in the open air to 
ripen the growth after flowering, the only 
drawback to this treatment being that it was 
almost impossible to keep them sufficiently sup- 

5 lied with water in such a position. In these 
ays of cheap Orchids, there are many amateurs 
who will not grudge the small sum for which a 
dozen or so can be obtained, and, if they receive 
fair treatment, they will live and bloom for 
many years, even if they do not increase in size. 
Odontogloasum Alexandras (or crispum) is about 
the most useful and easily-cultivated variety of 
the entire race ; Dendrobium nobile comes next; 
while many of the Cypripediums are exceedingly 
valuable, as they bloom at the present time, 
when other flowers are scarce. The blooms of 
these are also exceptionally enduring, remaining 
in good condition, at this season of the year, for 
fully six to eight weeks. B. C. R< 

FRUIT. 

EARLY STRAWBERRIES FOR 
AMATEURS. 

Amateurs and others with small gardens 
often have the desire of imitating gardeners in 
large places in the matter of raising crops of 
early fruit or flowers. The desire is laudable, 
and no one would say a word against their 
ambition; but it is as well to remind such 
aspirants that there is considerable risk of 
failure when they undertake the cultivation of 
out-of-season subjects, for which they have not 
suitable appliances. The forcing of early Straw¬ 
berries is one of the subjects that have an 
attraction for the amateur, but unless he is well 
up to the work, and can command a suitable 
temperature, the result will be disappointing. 
If he can command such conditions, let him 
force Strawberries by all means. A few hints 
on the culture may be useful. Well-established 
plants that have filled their pots full of roots are 
indispensable to success, if such fruit is desired 
early. Unless fruit is wanted at a very early 
period, no one should commence forcing Straw¬ 
berries before the middle of February, as it is 
well-known to all experienced gardeners that 
plants started earlier give but a light crop, and 
the fruit is deficient in flavour for the want of sun- 
heat. Those who have only a few plants, and 
want all the fruit it is possible to get from 
them, should not introduce them into the house 
before the middle of March. In the meantime 
the plants should be plunged to the rims of the 
pots in a bed of coal-ashes in the open. Here 
they will not want any attention.. Neither 
rain nor frost will injure them if the rims 
of the pots are buried under the ashes. The 
condition of the Strawberry plantations in 
the open ground indicates the sorb of treat¬ 
ment that Strawberries in pots that are not 
to be forced early require during the winter. 
Let those who agree with keeping the roots dry, 
and the plants coddled up in oold frames, do so; 
experience has shown me that they require a 
good rest, without being forced into it by with¬ 
holding root-moisture*, and they oannet rest 
properly in any kind of ^tn^i^loh, in 


ordinary weather, the temperature is 10 degs. 
or 12 degs. higher than that outside. As I have 
already said, if the plants are to be forced 
early, the pots must be full of roots ; but this is 
not absolutely necessary in the case- of those 
that are not taken into the house before the end 
of March, although it is a desirable condition. 
Anyone who has a number of young plants 
that were planted in good soil early last August, 
may lift them at the end of March, and put 
them carefully into pots, and, if treated kindly, 
they will produce a fair crop of fruit. Such 
plants, however, must not be introduced into 
a higher temperature than that which an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse affords) anything like forcing 
would end in failure, the plants producing but 
a poor crop. In early forcing, the question of 
temperature is very important. The plants 
must not have too much heat to begin with. 
A good deal will, of oourse, depend upon the 
time, whether February or April. During the 
first-mentioned month it ought not to exceed 
50 degs, either night or day, but at the end of 
April, it may be from 5 degs. to 10 degs. higher, 
aooording to the weather. When the plants 
are in bloom, the day temperature should never 
fall below 60 degs., or there will not be heat 
enough to cause the distribution of the pollen, 
on which the setting of the fruit depends. 
Many an amateur might get a nioe crop of 
Strawberries in advance of that in the open air 

by ™ 

Taking the plants into aw ordinary 
greenhouse at the end of March, and allowing 
them to come on with such heat as the house 
affords. If they are potted in good soil, and 
the pots are placed on a light airy shelf near to 
the glam, there is no need to get anxious about 
them. Let them have water as often as is 
required (and that will be daily is bright 
weather), and keep them regularly syringed 
every evening, and they will not require much 
more attention. The use of the oameTs-hair 
brush, which gardeners find it necessary to use 
early in the season, to fertilise the flowers, may 
be dispensed with in the month of May. 
Those who wish to make a constant practice of 
getting a crop of Strawberries in houses in 
which fire-heat is given only to keep out frost, 
need not trouble themselves to grow the plants in 
pots the whole of the time. Strong plants, if lifted 
from the open ground at the end of March and 
put into pots, will produce a good crop of fruit; 
but the plants must be specially grown for the 
purpose. The earliest runners which can be got 
must be secured. These are best prepared by 
pegging them down to the bed in which they 
are growing. Exrly in August they must m 
lifted with a trowel, and carefully planted in 
a sunny situation, where the soil is fairly 
light and rich. If the weather is dry, they must 
be regularly watered until they get established, 
and all runners must be kept cut off and weeds 
destroyed. The most satisfactory crop of 
Strawberries that I can get in advance of those 
ripened in the open is obtained by planting 
them in a bed of good soil in pits and frames, 
allowing about 9 inches between the soil and 
the glam for the leaves to rise. The plants for 
this purpose are obtained in the manner I have 
just described, and put in the frames early in 
March. Not only do these give a large crop of 
fruit, but the fruit is very fine, and compara¬ 
tively little attention is needed. They should 
have a few soakings of water, and the runners 
should be removed—this is all the attention 
they want. By this plan there is a wonderful 
reduction in the labour of watering, and more 
and finer fruit are obtained than by any system 
of pot culture. J. C. G. 


Winter • dressing of Strawberry- 

beda.—This is a good time to give Strawberry- 
beds their winter-dressing of manure, so that it 
may perform the double duty of protecting the 
crowns from frost, and nourishing the roots. The 
first thing to do is to cut off all runners that 
were allowed to remain on the old plants ; then 
fork up weeds, and finish off by giving a 
good ooating of manure. 1 find material 
that has partially rotted answer well, for, if 
spread on the surfaoe now, there will be little 
left in spring. It is a mistake to dig, or even 
fork, deeply amongst Strawberries, as the roots 
get broken, and more harm than good is done 
by the work, for the best wav of growing good 
Strawberries is oertainly to keep the soil, and 


sspeoiaUv round the crowns, firm. In spri^ 
the wlhtsr-dfessing may be raked over and 
anv stones removed, and as soon as the flower* 
spikes posh up, a mulching of litter may be 
applied. We like to get litter that has been 
used in the stable for bedding for horses, as it 
gets well broken up, and Is more easily placed 
on the beds than clean straw ; besides, it con¬ 
tains a good deal of food that gets washed down 
to the roots, and the straw is then left plena 
and sweet before the fruit comes. But when the 
Strawberry is grown on a large scale, as in 
South Hants, it is impossible to get enough litter, 
and growers have to fall back on Oat or Barley- 
straw, which is again collected after the crop is 
gathered, stacked in heaps, and kept dry for 
another year. In private gardens Strawberries 
are frequently utilised for edgings to the kitchen- 
garden-walks, and thev yield a very good re¬ 
turn in this way. Any banka that are too stoep 
for cultivating with ordinary garden crops may 
be utilised for Strawberries; the beet plan in each 
places is to let them grow into a regular mass by 
leaving all the runners, and they will yield fists 
crops For preserving.—J. Groom, Gosport . 

18803.— Vines failing —Vines that “bore 
exceedingly well till abont three yean ago" 
ought not to have broken down all at onoe, un¬ 
less they were over-cropped. Are the roots 
inside ? If so, the border has probably not been 
watered enough. Over-heating the flues would 
also be injurious. The house ought to be started 
with a low temperature (45 degs.) at first, sad 
this should be increased very gradually. A 
moist atmosphere should be kept up all the 
time; 60 degs. to 65 degs is a good minimum 
temperature when the Vines are in full leaf.— 
J. D. E. 

18796.—Produce of pot Strawberries. 

—It all depends upon the size of the plants, if 
they have three or four gx>d crowns, a quarter 
of a pound of fruit from a plant would be a good 
average. If they are grown for market, it is 
better to thin the berries to three on a truss, 
as there wiU be quite as much weight as if all 
that form were left, and the quality will be 
bettor. A crop of Strawberries that runs about 
sixteen to the quarter-pound is very fair. Prioes 
are very uncertain, and depend on the state of 
the market. From 5s. to 8s. per lb. is about 
the price during the Utter end of May, the 
finest samples running somewhat higher.— 
J. Corn hill. 

18748.—Removing Qnlnoe-tree. —This is tbs 
best time to do It; but a tree that has been planted 15 
jean must have the fibrous roots carefully p r es erve d 
during ihe process of dtaring’ it out of the ground. Tbs 
hole should be prepared for its reception before it is taken 
out of its old position.— J. D. E. 

-I had a tree very similar to the one 

described, for, although it flowered freely, it 
never perfected any fruit, because, it bring 
planted in a very exposed position, the wind 
every season destroyed all chance of a crop. 
We, therefore, resolved to move it to a shel¬ 
tered spot, and, as soon as the leaves dropped 
in autumn, three years ago, we set to work and 
opened a trench all round it, getting well under 
the roots, so as to lift the tree with a good halL 
The head was considerably reduoed, as we 
sawed off all the long, spreading branches, 
leaving a small round head of twigs. The 
tree was then carefully replanted, securely 
staked, and mulched. The following season, it 
made a fine head of young branches ; it is now 
a fine tree, and bears a nice lot of fruit each 
year. I would advise “T. G. S. H.” to move 
his tree as soon as possible. He should take 
oare of every bit of fibrous root, shorten long 
roots and long shoots, and select a sheltered 
spot. Qainoes are very useful, and they are not 
nearly so plentiful as they deserve to be.— 
J. G. H. 

18788.—Fruit-trees for wall facing south.- 
Apples: Cox's Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, and Kerry 
Pippin ; Pears: Marie Louise, Dnyennl da Comloe, and 
Winter Nells; Plums: Victoria, Jefferson, and Coe's Qijfciea 
Drop.—J. D. K. 

— The difficulty is to seleot from the targe number of 
good sorts that are suitable for euoh a position. The 
Following are first-class:— Apples: Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Aehmeaa's Kernel, Melon Apple, and Northern Soy; 
Pears: Early Jargonelle, Marie Louise, and Plt mri oe 
Duchess, and for late supply, Winter Nells ; I 
Early Rivets, Early Orleans, Oreengtge.—J. O. H. 

18784—Fruit-trees for steble-waU 
_A6t.—An aspeot facing east is a bad one, as the \ 
will be exposed to frost-winds. Cox’s Orange Pippin an 
Ribston Pippin Apples would be the most certain-beeri eg 
tnIMnm. Peare, Plums, and Apricots flower too early. 

-j. d. e. original trom 
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TREES AND 8HRUB& 

Pruning Rhododendrons.— To 11 St. 
r. B. 1 ’ (page 627) I beg to tender my aincere 
apologies for my curt dismissal of him, if ourt it 
were ; for to the graver degree of delinquency 
alluded to I beg to plead, “ not intentionally 
—“guilty.” And since he kindly asks me, “ in 
half a dozen lines to pat ‘J. C. cf’s' contention 
and my own side by side, so that we inay see 
wherein they differ,” I beg to say, and that 
finally, that “ J. C.C.’s” position ana my own are 
as wide asunder as the “ po'es;” for, as “J.C. C. ’ 
tells us plainly that he has not changed his 
ground, he still, on his twenty years’ professional 
experience, asserts that the Rhododendron ought 
not to be pruned at all; while I have ventured to 
assert that it ought to be pruned annually, and 
that, too, even to a very moiety of its shoots ; 
nay, more, I have most practically intimated 
that no young maiden Rhododendron ought by 
any really thinking and intelligent cultivator of 
it to be allowed even to bloom at all, till, by the 
careful excision of every flower-bud during its 
earliest years, the plant has been made bushy 
and well furnished with shoots ; and then, when 
it has thus been made bushy and full of bloom- 
buds, a moiety of those shoots so terminated with 
buds should be cut down to the buds at their 
base, in order that those buds may be making 
wood the current year for next year's blooms ; 
and when those shoots which were not cut 
down are shedding their blooms, they should 
be out down to the growth buds at their base, 
in order that they, in their turn, may be 
making growth while those produced last year 
are in flower, and so on from year to year. The 
difference, therefore, between “J.C C.” and 
myself is distinctly this—viz., the difference 
between not pruning at all and pruning liber¬ 
ally ; while the difference between the two 
plants themselves, the one professionally and 
the other “ common sensedly " treated, will, 
among other great advantages, be just the dif¬ 
ference which exists between gawkiness and 
grace. By way of a very last word to each of 
my two intelligent correspondents —as to my 
indicted crime of being “ wordy ”—I should just 
say that I did hope that the same indulgence 
that I was editorially permitted to extend to 
them would have been accorded to me—viz , 
the graceful toleration of every word that was 
the proper vehicle of an idea ; and that they 
would have kindly remembered that a dogma 
and its demonstration, a proposition and ita 
proof, could not, from the very nature of the 
thing, be equally short. —J. Doman. 

- I return to this subject, in order 

that the reader may judge whether or not Mr. 
Roman is justifled in accusing me of changing 
my ground. The whole subject rose out of a 
question which I answered at page 241, where 
these words occur : “ If you cut back the young 
wood directly it goes out of bloom only one 
season's flowers are lost.” Now if the reader 
will turn to page 490 he will find that I say 
substantially the same. Yet my opponent 
accuses me of changing my ground. I made no 
reference whatever to the unpruned branches 
not flowering on the same plant. But 
that is where Mr. Doman is in a fog. He 
evidently makes my words apply to all parts 
of the plant, whereas they applied only to the 
branches which would be pruned, and no ex¬ 
perienced pruner would read them in any other 
light. One may just as well say that a large 
Apple tree would not bear fiuit next year if 
someof the branchis were shortenedback, assay 
Rhododendrons would notflower, if dealt with iu 
the same way. In another note of Mr. Doman’s, 
on this subject, at page 296, occurs the following 
sentence, referring to my answer at page 241. 
He says: **'J. C. C.’ says you will lose one 
seasons flowers. I s»y vou won’t.’ To this 
I say, emphatically, “ Let Mr. Doman prove this, 
according to the answer I gave to the corre 
spondent at page 241.” My challenge is still 
open for his acceptance, and he has the chance 
of proving whether I am right or wrong. If Mr. 
Doman has put an unprofessional construction 
upon my words, he cannot expect that I am 
going to sit down quietly and bear his not very 
courteous criticisms without setting m>self 
right with the general reader. For the future, 

I should advise him to make himself master of 
his subject before he questions the practice of 
others.—J. C. C. # * # Thp*iificu**ion muskTtow 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SriKI OF Hollyhock IN Visa. 

The Hollyhock, one of the noblest of our hardy 
plants, is so Valuable, that were it not for the 
disease to which it is unfortunately too sub¬ 
ject, it would be found in almost every garden. 
Wherever bold and stately effects are needed, 
this plant is almost indispensable, and it is 
eminently fitted for breaking up ugly lines of 
shrubs or walls, and for forming backgrounds. 
Its value for providing cut-bloom may be 
estimated from the engraving, which is a re¬ 
production of a photograph sent us by Mr. 
T. Mason Good, of Winchfield. The culture of 
the Hollyhock has been often described in 
Gardening. Propagation is effected by means of 



Our Rradrbs Illustration* : Holhhock In Vase. From 
a photograph sent by Mr T. Maaoo Good. 


eyes, cuttings, seed, or careful division. If 
the seeds aro sown as soon as they are ripe, in 
a pan or box, in heat, and the seedlings potted 
off, grown in pots through the winter, and 
planted oat in April, they will flower in the 
autumn. Cuttings may be struck in spring and 
summer. Readers who desire fuller details 
of the culture are referred to an article in 
No. 386 (p. 286). and to various other notes that 
have appeared in this volume. 


18778.—Shrubs for east wall.— The 
following selection would furnish you with 
something interesting throughout the year: 
Chiinonanthus fragrans, Jasminum nudiflorum 
(yellow), Jasminum officinale (white), Magnolia 
conspicua (white), Berberisatenophylla (yellow), 
Clematis Jackman! (purple), Clematis lanugi¬ 


nosa (blue), C. Miss Bateman (white), Honey 
suckle Early Dutch (white), Honeysuckle 
Late Dutch (red), Kerria japonlca (yellow). 
Crattvgus Pyracantha (Fiery Thorn), and 
Buddlea g’obosa (golden yellow).—J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

SPOTTED MIMULUSES. 

We have few more beautiful flowers than those 
of spotted Mimuluaes. Computed with the size 
of the plants which produce them, they are very 
large, and they are usually of very tine form. 
There arc many features belonging to this 
section of the genns Mimulus which entitle it to 

? ;reater attention than it gets. The plants are 
airly hardy, easily crown, and they very soon 
produce blooms. The seed, too, germinates 
readily ; and I have proved that Mimulus seed 
is even more hardy than the plants themselves. 
It is, therefore, advantageous to raise the plants 
as “ hardy ’’ as possible, for the Mimulus is very 
impatient of heat, in which it soon becomes 
drawn and out of character, as well as becomes 
infested with aphides. 

The feed may be sown about the middle 
of January ; the seedlings should be dibbled out 
into shallow boxes, and, when strong enough, 
transferred, with bulls of soil, into the open 
ground, but in a place somewhat sheltered from 
the sun. There, in cool, loose soil, fairly 

f ood, they will thrive well and bloom profusely. 

o secure more perfect accord in the blooming 
of the plants, it is well to pinch out the leading 
shoot tarly, and thus induce aide-shoots to push 
out strongly ; when some half dozen of these do 
so a bushy plant is the result, and a good head 
of bloom is produced. Those whose experiences 
of Mimulus maculosua are limited to plants with 
single stems, and in small t ots, may, however, 
conclude that Miinuluses have but a fugitive 
existence. But, planted out in good soil, and 
treated as described, very diverse results will be 
obtained. I have often wondered that amateurs 
have not taken the Mimulus more in hand than 
they have. Those who like Auriculas, Tulips, 
or Carnations would find in this annual a 
flower very much after their own hearts, 
because it really repays good cultivation, and 
admits of that cultural care which florists love 
to bestow upon their favourites. In not a few 
strains there is yet, perhaps, too much evidence 
of loosenessof habit, because everything has been 
centred in rearing big blooms. Here there is 
very much room for improvement. One of the 
rettiest, though not the most striking, of the 
limulus family is the dwarf free-blooming 
cupreus. The introduction of this form into 
the maculosus strain has been attended with 
happy results in the production of good habit, 
free-blooming, and charming flowers, in the way 
of varied hues and markings. The efforts of 
the grower who strives to improve his strain 
should be carefully directed to the development 
of size and form in the blooms, and with these 
points there should be rich and beautiful variety 
in colour, and dwarf, yet robust, habit. To 
that end the cross fertilisation of but two or 
three blooms suffices to give seed enough to 
raise hundreds of plants. Those who may wish 
to obtain specially early-blooming plants may 
sow seed in October, and the seedlings should 
be dibbled out into a framo for the winter ; 
they will become strong plants for potting in 
March, and will bloom finely a month earlier 
than those from the spring sowing. D. 

Late Chrysanthemums.— ** B. C. R. V 
article (p. 639) on late-blooming Chrysanthe¬ 
mums is just what 1 (and, I doubt not, others 
also) have been looking for, for a long time. 
My only success in getting Chrysanthemums in 
bloom, after the second week in December, has 
been with Meg Merrilies and Dr. Masters, and 
even these are past their best by Christmas 
Day. My experience of Ethel is that, if re¬ 
tarded, the blooms are poor, both in size and 
■ubsiance ; and Princess of Teck is over by the 
middle of Decembtr. Gr&ndiflorum I have 
tried this season for the first time, but it has not 
been very good. Fair Maid of Guernsey, from 
cuttings taken in February, has proved grand 
writh me this year, but was in bloom on 
October 30th, and is, of course, now over. As 
to the others mentioned—namely, Mrs. Carey 
and Maid of Athens—would “ B. C. R.” kindly 
tell me if they are ^Ubl4,l‘e*tt1y grown sorts, 
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with good-sized and lasting flowers? Would 
“ B. C. R.” advise me to replace Princess of 
Teck with Miss Marechaux? The latter has 
been highly recommended for late bloom. Pos¬ 
sibly it is more easily grown than Princess of 
Teck. 1 do not care for Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums, but if Virginale is a reliable, 
easily-grown, large, white kind, and later than 
the others, it is well worth cultivating.—U rbs 

18S12.—Chrysanthemums from seed. 

—I have had no difficulty in getting Chrysan¬ 
themum seed from our regular seedsmen, but 
whether all of them keep it I do not know. 
The seeds I have had have always been im¬ 
ported from the south of France, and, so far as 
my experience goes, it is most disappointing as 
regards the quality of the flowers produced. 
During the present year, and in previous 
seasons, I have grown and flowered a good 
number of these plants, but have never had a 
single plant worth keeping. The blooms of the 
greater number are quite single ; there is a fair 
proportion of semi-double flowers, while some are 
perfect “ ragged Jacks,” as deficient in colour 
as they are in form. The habit of the plants is 
right enough, for a couple of score will produce 
as diverse a lot in height as the most fastidious 
could desire. Some run up with a single stem 
to a height of 5 feet, while others will be dwarf 
and bushy, with plenty of side branches, and 
if they did but produce only fairly good flowers, 
would be a boon to many amateur cultivators ; 
for there can be no doubt that sellings can be 
grown with less trouble than plants raised from 
cuttings, if one has a warm greenhouse in 
which to raise the stock, and does not 
require exhibition blooms. In respect to 
vegetating, I must give the imported seed 
its due ; for, from a os. packet, I have raised 
a far greater number of p ants than I could find 
room for, and that is about all that can be said 
in its favour. Whether it is that I have been 
unfortunate in getting seed from inferior 
flowers, or whether my experience is similar 
to that of others, I do not know. Certain it 
is, so far as my experience goes, that the raising 
of seedlings from imported seed is about as 
disappointing a piece of business as any that 
one could indulge in. Some of the readers of 
Gardening may, however, have a desire to try 
their hand at raising seedlings ; and I will 
briefly describe the way in which I have had 
them in flower as early as the stock raised from 
cuttings. I have never been able to get the 
seed before the beginning of March, which is as 
early as it is necessary to sow it. I have 
generally sown in pans, or boxes, as soon as 
received, anl raised the plants in a warm 
greenhouse, using any ordinary sandy soil, and 
covering the seed lightly. In a temperature of 
about CO degs. the seedlings come through the 
soil in about ten days, and commence to grow 
rapidly. As soon as they arc large enough to 
handle, we put the plants singly in 3-inch pots, 
and return them to the same structure. The 
seedlings require but little coddling—careful 
watering and a little shade, until they get 
well rooted again, are all they want; but 
they must be kept in the same temperature 
for some time longer—in fact, they ought to 
remain in the greenhouse until the middlo of 
June, and to be shifted into 5-inch pots a fort¬ 
night before that time. Not later than mid¬ 
summer, they should be taken out of-doors, in a 
position in the full sun, and by the middlo of July 
they will want shifting into the pots in which 
they are to flower. The strongest should have 
7-inch pots, and the others pots 1 inch smaller. 
I find it best not to stop the growths in any 
way, but to put a singla stick to each, and let 
them grow unchecked. As regards other 
details, they require the same treatment as 
plants from cuttings. Seedlings require a good 
holding compost, and plenty of water in dry 
weather. Give them kindly treatment, and 
there need be no anxiety about getting the 
plants large enough to flower, because they 
usually bloom quite as early as the other stock. 
—J. G. C. 

18781.— The Killarney Fern.— Tnis and 
all other filmy Ferns require to be placed iu a 
rather close boll or hand-glass, inside the 

S reenhouse in which they are growing. 

'richomanes radicans succeeds admirably in a 
greenhouse temperature. The plants should be 
grown in pots, or pans, of turfy peat; and, as 
they require considerable supplies lbf.Avater at 
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the roots, it is best to put in plenty of drainage. 
Exposure to bright sunshine is injurious — 
J. I). K. 

— It does not like much heat; any room 
in a dwelling-house where the frost cannot come 
will be warm enough. Do not drench it with 
water—the soil, which must be turf-mould, 
should be always damp, but not wet. The soil 
I use is composed of little twigs and leaves, so 
decayed that I can crumble them up easily. I 
take care to see that there are no insects in it. 
Sprinkle the fronds every day with water of the 
same temperature as the room in which the Fern 
is kept. In planting, half-fill the pot, or pan, with 
pieces of broken flower-pots, about half-an-inch in 
size ; then put some very fine gravel about the 
size of peat, cover it with the fibrous turf an 
inch deep, seeing that it is damp enough, and 
then put on a glass which will fit so as to exclude 
the air. When watering, do not keep the glass 
off it more than a few minutes. I use a “ spray 
diffuser” for watering my Killarney Ferns.— 
Mrs. L., Co. Wicklow. 

18785.—Chrysanthemums for exhibi¬ 
tion. —The twenty-four best incurved varieties 
are: Alfred Salter, Barbara, Empress of India, 
Emily Dale, Golden Empress, Golden Queen of 
England, Hero of Stoke Newington, Her 
Majesty, Jeanne d’Arc, John Salter, Jardin 
des Plantes, Lady Ilardinge, Lord Wolseley, 
Mabel Ward, Mr. Corbay, Mr. G. Glenny, 
Mrs. Bundle, Mrs. Heale, Mrs. Shipman, 
Princess of Wales, Princess of Teck, Prince 
Alfred, Prince of Wales, and Refulgence.— 
J. D. E. 

- The following twenty-four are very fine 

and large incurved Chrysanthemums suitable 
for exhibition : Queen of England, Empress of 
India, Golden Empress, Princess of Wales, 
Prince of Wales, Mr. Bunn, Lord Wolseley, 
Prince Alfred, Mrs. Geo. Bundle, Golden John 
Salter, Alfred Salter, John Salter, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Lord Alcester, White Beverley, Reful¬ 
gence, Pink Venus, White Venus, George Glenny, 
Golden Geo. Glenny, Golden James Salter, 
Queen of the Isles, Nil Desperandum, Bendigo. 
—Nemo, Hull . 

- The following aro twenty-four of the 

very finest incurved Chrysanthemums for exhi¬ 
bition : White—Empress of India, Isabella 
Bott, Mrs. Bundle, Mrs. Heale, Princess 
Teck, White Globe ; Yellow and bronze—Bar¬ 
bara, Eva, Mrs. Dixon, Golden Empress of 
India, Golden Queen of England, Jardin des 
Plantes, John Salter. Mr. Bunn; Blush and 
pink—Alfred Salter, Hero of Stoke Newington, 
Pink Perfection, Princess of Wales, Princess 
Beatrice, Queen of England ; Crimson-red— 
Prince Alfred ; Purple—Prince of Wales, Lord 
Derby, and Refulgence.— Urbs. 

18703.—Plants for cold greenhouse.— 
If you intend to grow fruit-trees as well as 
flowering-plants in a structure of this kind, 
grow Peaches and Nectarines in pots, and 
Strawberry plants in pots on the shelves, and 
confine the flowering-plants to Roses, Camellias, 
and Chrysanthemums. The latter should be 
placed out-of-doors, except when in flower. A 
few Hyacinths, Tulips, and early spring-flower¬ 
ing shrubs, such as Deutzias, might also be 
grown.—J. D. E. 

18716. — Plants for intermediate 
house. —There are some kinds of Ferns that 
would do very well planted out under the stage, 
and not put too far back out of the light. 
Pteris cretica and P. serrulata, the true Maiden¬ 
hair Fern, Piatyloma rotundifolia, Asplenium 
bulbiferum, Doodia caudata, and Onychium 
japonicum would do very well. Nothing could 
be batter, however, than the fine-leaved 
Begonias ; they are just at home in such a situ¬ 
ation. A little time ago, we saw some warm- 
houses furnished in this way, and some of the 
leaves were 20 inches across. They require to 
be planted out in good, peaty, well-sanded soil, 
and will not need removal for several years. 
They do not mind a little drip, and they enjoy 
it, as well as the atmospheric moisture, in the 
summer-time. If there were, also, an edging of 
Moss, a good effect would be produced.—J. C., 
ByJJecf. 

1S797.— Chrysanthemums Mrs. Bun¬ 
dle and Fleur de Marie.— I have grown 
both of these for nearly twenty years very suc¬ 
cessfully, and have taken cuttings at various 
times during the months of November, Decem¬ 


ber, and January, and I never saw much differ 
ence in the plants. Two plants are placed in a 
9 inch or 10 inch pot, when the object has been 
to produce large flowers for exhibition.— 
J. 1). E. 

-Would “West Midland” kindly soy in what way 

he is dissatisfied with Mrs Oeo Bundle and Fleur de 
Marie Chrysanthemums, and I will reply further ? 1 con¬ 

sider them absolutely the best sir 13 (iu their own ciasi) 
that are grown.— Nkmo, Hull. 

18782 — White Chrysanthemum—I think Ethd 
is the nearest approach to what you want, as it has much 
of the character of Elaine, and is generally three weeks 
later In coming into flower.—J. 0. O. 

- Ethel would probably meet “ Aline’e’’ 

needs. It is rather a ragged-looking flower, 
and is not suitable for exhibition, but it looks 
well in floral decorations. I have at present a 
house 100 feet long, filled with plants of this kind, 
from which I expect to ent, in the Christmas 
week, about 7,000 blooms for market. Toe 
plants were stopped twice, and are from 2.V feet 
to 3 feet high. Princess of Teck, sometimes 
called Christmas Number, is another good late 
kind, but it belongs to the incurved section. 
Fair Maid of Guernsey is also good.— Bvflekt. 

18702.—Climbing - plants for greenhouse — 
Lapagtria rosea and Lapageria alba are the best of all 
greenhouse climbers, o.hsr fine things are Plumbago 
copenris (pile blue), Rhyneospsrmum jauninoides (with 
numerous small white flowers), Taciouia Van Volxemi, 
and Clematises, of thaO. patens type, in many varieties — 
J. D. E. 

18793.—Cotton from Beeds.— It requires the tem¬ 
perature of a hothouse. Seeds sown iu the spring will 
produce large plants laden with pods, bursting with the 
Cotton they contain, in six or eight months—but not in a 
greenhouse.—J. D. E. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNT& 

Questions. —Queriti and answers art inserted in 
Oaror: ewe free of charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid dawn for their guidance. All communication* 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paver only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
dhntno, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London . 
Letters on business should be sent to the PuBUsnRR. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardkxwo has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the. exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knmdedge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply uxnild do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardinino should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

1S915. — Medlars from seed. —Will any reader 
kindly tell me where I can obtain a few Medlars raised 
from eced?-ll. H. 

18916. Trees and shrubs from seed. — what 
trees and shrubs (evergreen and deciduous) are most easily 
raised from seed ? -C. J R. R. 

1S917.— Orchids. —Will Mr. Douglas kindlygive me a 
list of the most easily-grown 9tove, intermediate, and cool- 
hou*e Orchids, stating the time of year when they ought 
to be in flower?— E. b. 

18913. — Climbing Roses for gr©onbouse — I 
should be glad if some reader would tell me the name* of 
two good climbing Hosev (red and yellow) for back border 
of greenhouse?—E. W. J , Southport. 

1S919 — Ink for zinc labels. Will some reader 
kindly give me a recipe tor making ink for Bine garden 
labels? The ink that 1 mean seems to chemically affect 
the alnc, and gets darker with time and exposure —G. G. 

18920 — Chrysanthemums In the open air.— 
Most of the writers who refer to Chrysanthemums confine 
their notes to plants in pots and In houses Would some¬ 
one inform an amateur, who leaves his Chrysanthemums 
in the open ground all the year, how to treat them when 
they have done flowering ?—I)i huniknsih. 

18921.— Starting imported Orchids.— Will any 
correspondents kindly inform me how to proceed in 
this matter ? I have a small collection of about 40 estab¬ 
lished plants ; but wish, as 1 have the appliances, to try 
my hand at these. I havo not, however, been able as yet 
to meet with the information that I want.—1L T. J. 

18922.—Chrysanthemums for outdoor cul¬ 
ture.—" E. F. L." would be glad to know the names cf a 
dozen good Chrysanthemums suitable for ou’d >or culture. 
She h.a9 Peter the Great., Gold an Christine, and Fair Maid 
of Guernsey, and would like to know if they would grow 
well out-of-doors ; they are now in the greenhouse. 

1S923. — Grafting Rhododendrons. —Will any 
reader of Gardknwo kindly tell me the proper time to 
graft Rhododendrons, and how it should ba done? 1 
have several raieed from layers, named varieties, but do 
not think they bloom so freely as the grafted kinds. Any 
advice on the subject will be thankfully received. Th? 
place is In the West Riding of Yorkshire, rather sheltered 
from the east winds There are several g lot shot is * 
available.—Y ork^st^ a| from 
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18624—Planting Cabbages.— Will any reader tell 
me U the following way, which is usual here, of planting 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers', &c., is the best ? A trench is dug, 
and the plants are laid in a row 18 inches apart. A layer 
of manure is then spread over the reota and stalks, and 
then a layer of earth, and bo on.—W. H. C , Wicklow, 

18925.—Tobacco-plants.— Can any reader advise 
me l I have in a greenhouse, heated by hot water, about 
100 Tobacco-plants, from 2 feet to 4 feet high. When 
should I pluck the leaves off ? Some of them are 16 inches 
long by 8 inches already. Will the plants seed this year, 
or do they last two years? and how* am I to dry the leaves ? 
—W. Lhk. 

18926.—A question as to heating— Will someone 
kindly Inform me what amount of 4-inch piping I can 
heat with my boiler 7 It is set in brickwork, and is a kind 
of tubular saddle, composed of 13 2-inch pipes, 8 feet long, 
fitted to cast-iron ends (I give the inside measurements). 
Length, 42 inches; width (bottom), 16 inches; height, 
16 inches.— Frobt. 

18927.—Budding Peaches.—I have a small orchard- 
home, unheated, and in It a few Peach-trees in pots. One 
—Lord Palmerston—is very large, but worthless in 
quality. I wish to cut down, ana bud another sort on 
tne stock. When is the beat time to cut down, and to 
take the graft? Any instructions how to proceed will 
oblige—G. 0., Croydon. 

18928.— Kitchen garden.— Will Mr. Hobday kindly 

R explain ths following, which appears in his notes, on 
612?-“To apply freth manure to the ground intended 
rir Carrots, or Parsnips, or Sals&fy, would be ruinous, as 
it would make the roots fork out.*' Does this mean that 
the land intended for these crops should be manured now, 
aqd not at all in the spring ? — W. H. 0. 

18929.—Wireworm on Carrots.—I have lost my 
Carrots several years in succession. They seem to get 
about half-grown, and then turn yellow. I should, there¬ 
for#, be glad if “Tne Midlands" (p. 631) would kindly 
say at what stage cf the growth of the Carrots the petro¬ 
leum is applied, and how many wine glassfuli would be 
required for abed 4 feet wide—H. W., Yorkshire. 

18930.—A tenant's right to remove plants 
from garden.—1 am leaving my present house at 
Whitsuntide, and, haviog planted all the fruit-trees, 
Roses, herbaceous and other plants in the garden, [ wish 
to remove them I should be glacl of any advice as to the 
landlord’s power, if any, to prevent my doing this. If I 
may remove the plants must it be by any given date?— 
Scotland. 

1893L.—Sour manure.—I have got a quantity of 
freth horse-manure from the cavalry barracks for a Mush- 
room-bed, and when first turned over after three days’ 
standing, it smelt very sour, similar to spent Hope. Will 
some reader kindly say if it is right for it to smell so, and 
will the smell affect the crop ? 1 have not yet turned it the 
seoond time ; eo I cannot say, at present, if this sour smell 
will continue.— Novice. 

18992 —Vines from eeed in India.—A friend of 
mine in the Wynaad, South India, has been trying to grow 
Vines from seed in his garden there. I gave him seed 
from various Grapes last year, when he went out, and he 
has written to say that he has only one plant, and that a 
very poor one He is fond of gardening, and succeeds, he 
soys, very well with many plants-Begonias, Coleuses, 
Roses, and native Orchids, are among the plants he men¬ 
tions. I have written to one of our great fruit-tree- 
growers on the subject, and he discourages me from send¬ 
ing more seed, saying that it is very unlikely to produce 
good sorts. My friend’s idea was that the seed would grow 
readily (he took out a considerable quantity), and that he 
should be able to.choose plants worth having, and, as he is 
on his own estate, that this would be worth doing. Will any 
readers who know the district give me their advice ? The 
district is good both for Coffee and Cinchona.—Mas. M, 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

18933 — Lilium auratum (Querist). — You had 
better pot your bulbs now ; do not water them. 

18934 — Obtaining 1 Candle-plant (Belfast).— Try 
some of the nurserymen who advertise in Gardening. 

18036.—Arum Lilies (E. L. M.).—Yem ; give them 
plenty of water, and plant out (Ire young specimens in due 
course. 

18936. — Camellia for greenhouse (J. T. 
Beelham).— The old double white will best suit your 
purpose. 

16937. — Chrysanthemum - sport fit. Buckley 
Williams).— Sports of this kind are not uncommon, and 
all the Beverleys are liable to sport. 

18938.—Leaves of Heliotropes turning black 
(*. L M.l. —You should have sent us specimens. Prob¬ 
ably they have had a smart touch of frost. 

18939 -Rose-buds falling (Marcus).—We are of 
opinion that the falling of the buds of the Rose-tree in 
your greenhouse is entirely due to cold and damp. 

16940.- Obtaining Plum-trees (E a. F .).-You 
will ha\ e no difficulty in getting the Plum-trees. Apply 
to aDv of the fruit nurseries who advertise in Qardknlng. 

189U.— Obtaining Mushrooms (One who has 
failed to grow them) —You should write to some of the 
Otvent-garden dealers, who would, perhaps, eeud you 
what you want. 

18942.— Beurre Diel Pear (Rev. Canon R.).— 
Beur Diel Is an excellent Pear when In its beet condi¬ 
tion. Many things affect the flavour of fruit, and the soil 
has great influence. 

18943.—Insects on Roses (Laver of Roses).—How is 
It possible for us to advise you when we do not know 
what the insects are 7 It would surely not be a difficult 
matter to send us specimens. 

18944.—Weeds on lawn (Rev. Canon R J — Picking 
out the weeds is the best cure; but many other plans have 
been recommended. You wjllfind notea relating to this 
matter in many recent number* 
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18946.— Fruit-trees not bearing (Theo. Landley). 
—If, as you believe, the pruning has already been exoes- 
slve, you certainly should not prune further. Your object 
should rather be to encourage good growth. 

18946—Ivy on greenhouse wall (E. W. J.).— 
Certainly; before the trellis for the other oreeper is fixed 
up in front of the wall you should clear away the Ivy. It 
would harbour insects, and, in other ways, have an in¬ 
jurious effect. 

18947.—Azalea leaves turning brown (Marcus). 
—It is difficult to assign a reason. The plant has evi¬ 
dently been ill-used, and the injury may be due to various 
causes, such as frost, or excessive dampness. We can see 
no traces of insect pests. 

1S918.—Planting fruit-trees (Argyleshire).— You 
had better not plant after February, though the planting 
may be successful if done in March. The be6t time to 
plant fruit-trees is from now on to the end of February, 
whenever there is no frost, and the ground is dryish. 

18949 — Daffodils and Hyacinths in pots (T. 
Shari*).— You can easily ascertain, by knocking one of 
two plants out of the pots, whether roots have been 
formed. It so, bring the plants into the greenhouse, give 
water very carefully, and put them in a light position. 

18960. — Obtaining Oactl (Cactus). — These are 
grown by few nurserymen, and are not so easily obtained 
as most plants. Experts and students of the family 
would, of oourse, know where there is a good collection. 
Try some of the large firms who advertise in Gardening. 

1895 L—Rhododendrons in loamy soil CF. D.). 
—Rhododendrons can be grown In loamy soil; but the 
best results are, undoubtedly, obtained from the use of 
peat. They will not grow in chalky soil. As to gradation 
of colour, any good catalogue will enable you to make a 
suitable selection. 

189,52.—Pelargoniums in winter (A. T.).—0'A 
Pelargoniums taken out of beds can be kept very well in a 
dry cellar which frost does not enter. You can also keep 
them in the sitting-room—all the better if there Is a fire in 
it. You will find plenty of notes on the culture of the 
Pelargonium in recent numbers. 

18953.—Cucumbers or Tomatoes for market 
(W. Lee).— Tomatoes may certainly prove as profitable as 
Cucumbers ; but the question depends entirely upon the 
amount of skill that you bring to bear upon their culture, 
and upon your facilities for disposing of the crop. The 
network that you describe will suit the Tomatoes. 

18954.—Planting a London garden (Annie) — 
Yes; all the plants that you mention, except the Roses, 
may be grown in your South Kensington garden. Robes 
are not very satisfactory in London. Any local florist will 
“do up” your garden for you, and you need have no 
difficulty in that respect. You can move your plants in 
January, if the weather is not froety. 

1S955.— Pelargonium-seed (E. L. Mj.—Some of 
the Pelargoniums seed more freely than others, and some 
of the seed generally ripens. Leave the flowers on a few 
of your plants, and you may get enough for your purpose. 
Wc ehould anticipate no difficulty in this matter ; the 
plants are easily raised, and, if the reed is eowa early in 
spring, the seedlings will flower the first year. 

18956—Pruning out-of-door Poaches (B. J. 
Ford.).— You ask a question and answer it yourself; but 
what you eay is a matter of oourse is not the case at all, 
so far as we know. You appear to suppose that Peach- 
trees are pruned now, and again in February; but we 
have no experience cf this treatment. Good growers 
prune out-of door Peach-trees in March or April. 

180&7. — Quick - growing hedge to protect 
garden crops (Argylethire).— If you do not mind the 
hedge being tall and thick, Austrian Pines would be the 
quickest-growing things you could plant. You can get 
them cheaply from the dcotch tree-nurseries. Laurels 
would also suit, or you might plant such things as 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, American Arbor-Vitas, or Thujopsis 
borealis. 

18958.- Hyacinths forcing themselves out of 
the pot ( Green).— No; do not disturb the roots. No 
great harm is done by the “ lifting ” out of the pot; the 
main thing is to preserve plenty of good, healthy roots, by 
means of which ths plant will derive sustenance from the 
soil. Do not give artificial manure. If the plants are 
well-rooted, you may give water; but be careful in its 
application. 

18959.—Black Currants budding (Ignoramus).— 
There is nothing whatever the matter with the bud 4 on 
the shoot sent. Some of the buds are in a very forward 
state for the time of year ; but they must not be picked 
off.—D. 

18960.— Pansies failing (Peter).— We regret our in¬ 
ability to explain the cause of the failure from the ex¬ 
amples sent. Garden mould and soot are unde*irable 
adjuncts with decaying leave) for examination under the 
microscope.—W. G. S. 

18961.— Camellia flowers injured (J. L, Car - 
mar then).— There is but one variety of Camellia sent, and 
it is imbricata. It is impossible to say, without knowing 
all the conditions under which the plants have been grow¬ 
ing, what is the cause of the flowers being injured before 
expansion. They are often injured iu that way in March 
by the sun ; exposure to frost would have the same effect 
The same remark applies to the buds dropping. An over- 
dry atmosphere, produced by excessive heat In the hot- 
water pipes, would cause this ; over dryness at the roots 
would have the same result The bude never drop off In 
an unheated house. Examine the roots, and water well 
with rain-water, if it is needed. Be careful not to overheat 
the pipes, and attend to the ventilation.—D. 

18982.—Stove for vinery (Woodside).— t ' Woodside ’’ 
does not state the actual length of piping to be heated. 
“A double row of 8-inch’’ may mean anything; but, 
supposing this to extend merely the length of the house, 
it would be about 40 feet. For heating anything like this 
quantity of pipe, we should recommend one of the many 
“ semi circular ” (in section) boilers, if we may so term 
them, having flat fronts, which are constructed to be 
built into one end of the house. There are many of this 
type, and they vary very little in arrangement or effective¬ 
ness, This form is certainly very eoonomio&l in fuel, 
nearly all the heat from the boiler being utilised Inside the 


house, and their only fault is that ths smaller ones are 
somewhat apt to go out during the night. To obviate 
this, use a boiler a size larger that the one tabulated as 
able to do the work required. By this means you will get 
a larger body of fuel, and the combustion need not be so 
rapid.—B. O. R. 

18963.- Cankered Marechal Nlel Rose (En¬ 
quirer ).—The soft sappy grow'th, which you enclose in 
box, is the result of canker on the stem of your Rose-tree, 
and Is by no means an uncommon occurrence in the case 
of the Marshal. You can do nothing that will perma¬ 
nently arrest the evil. It will ultimately prove the death 
of the plant. The Rose may live for several years ; but It 
will gee weaker instead of stronger. Your best plan is to 
provide a young plant to take its place. It the roots must 
oooupy the same border, get a young plant, and arrow it 
on in a 12 inch pot for two years, or until it has made a 
shoot 8 feet to 10 feet long, and then destroy the old one, 
and put the young plant in its place ; but you must pro¬ 
vide fresh soil, and, if the canker attacks the plant just 
above the surface, place a few pebbles, or small stones, 
close to the stem, about 2 inches above and below' the sur¬ 
face. The stones will keep the Btem drier, and may 
possibly prevent the recurrence of canker in that par¬ 
ticular part of the plant — J. O. C. 

UNANSWERED QUERY. 

18649 —Camellia leaves blanching. -Last spring 
I planted some Camellias in the open ground, in well-pre¬ 
pared soil of peat and loam. All the plants look well, ex¬ 
cept two, the leaves of which have become almost entirely 
white. They'are not In a very shady place. Can any one 
explain the cause, and suggest a remedy ?—M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming Plants. —Persons who wish plants to le 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot qfthe plant tsith 
flowers, and. if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
Oy which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than/our plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists' flowers , such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has ths means oj 
comparison at hand. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name ehould always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 
87, Southamptonstreet, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Subscriber, Rudham .—Euony- 
mus j*ponicus aureo-maculatu?, begonia fuchsloides, 
Libonia floribunda, and Tiadescantia zebrina. You 

should have numbered the specimens- J. E. D.— 1, 

Pteris serrulata cristata; 2 and 3. Specimens insufficient— 
2, Appears to be Cyperus alternifolius; 4, Asplenium 

bulbiferum.- Phoenix. — Silphium terebinthinaoeum. 

- Agave. —One of the Aloes.- Pro Bono Publico.—1, 

Euphorbia (send when in flower) ; 2, Salvia (cannot 
name without bloom); 8, Hibiscus rosa sinensis var.; 4, 

Oleander.- Robert Adair.— 3 is Solanum acanthodes; 

the other specimens are insufficient for naming.- 

Alpha.— 1, Niphobolus Lingua; 2, Probably Pellaea calo- 

nielanos; 8, P. cord at a; 4, Helaginella pubeecens.- 

T. Bourne. —1, Euony mus japonicus latifolius albus; 
2, Acacia armata; 3, Myrtus communis Jenny Reichen- 

bach ; 4, Selagmelts horteneis.- G. M.— Probably the 

Great Christmas Rose (Helleborus altifolius); but you 
should have sent a leaf as well. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that severed specimens 
of different stages of colour and size qf the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Therefore, ice 
shall undertake to name no fruit of which three specimens 
are not sent, and, if the fruit varies much -in size or 
colour, these specimens should be typical of 6uch varia¬ 
tions. Local varieties should be named by local growns, 
and are often known to them alone. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will 
not be received. 

**, We have received from several correspondents single 
specimens of fruits—and some of these are very imperfect 
—for naming. The differences between varieties of fruits 
are, in many oases, so trifling that it is neoessary that 
three specimens of each kind should be sent. Correspon¬ 
dents who, despite the notice we have given from time to 
time, have sent us single fruits, and have not seen the 
names, will please understand that the specimens were 
insufficient to enable us to determine the nomenclature. 

Names Of fruit.— Mr. E Bath — 1 and 3, Poor sped- 
mens of Doyenn<5 du Comice ; 2, Marie Louise ; 4, Reurrg 

Diel.- W. Whait.—l, Beurr4 Diel; 2, General Todtle- 

ben ; 3, MaiAchal de la Cour ; 4, Verulam.- C. II.— 1, 

Shobden Court; all the other numbers were detached from 

the fruit; you should attach the numbers securelv.- 

E. B. IF.—Not known ; a worthies) fruit- S. K. T.— 1, 

Warner's King ; 2, Yorkshire Greer.ing; 3, Fearn’s Pipfio ; 

4, Beurre Sterckmans; 5, Small Beurr«j d’Aremberg.- 

E. S. Pegler.— Next week.- C. C.—2, Beune des Char- 

neusss; 14, Beurr6 Hardy ; 10, Beurrd Gris ; 9, Quite 
rotten.- W. Burns.—Ptar, Ne Plus Means. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

E. G ., Canterbury .—We think the material that you 
refer to is some part of a tropical Palm, or Grass, that 

cannot be grown in this country.-C. Britten.— Yes; 

the mixture that you describe will do for the purpose.- 

IF. L. B —Next week.- G. B. L , Exeter .—All replies 

to queries should be given through Gardening. Many 
others besides the correspondents who send the questions 

are interested In the answers.- Constant Reader should 

have stated his name and address.- E. H . Cornwall.— 

Next week. 
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THE gITOHBN GARDEN. 

HOW TO GROW CUCUMBKR9. 

Growers of Cucumbers, on a small soale, do not 
often start to work before February, and, If 
they must be grown in a frame on a bed of 
manure, February is quite early enough. The 
best soil under all systems of culture is good 
turfy loam, from the surfaoe of an old pasture, 
with a dash of manure in it; but, if the soil 
contains wireworms, they will prove very 
destructive, unless the whole is carefully 
hand-picked. Where there is a house heated 
by hot water, the seeds may be sown early in 
January for spring and summer, and about the 
middle of August for autumn and winter; and, 
in the latter case, if they are intended to last 
well through the winter, they should be cropped 
lightly in autumn. The temperature for winter 
Cucumbers should be about 65 degs. at night. 
In mild weather it may go up a few degrees 
higher, and in very cold weather it may drop a 
few degrees lower. The Cucumber plant does 
not require a great amount of soil to start in. 
What it does require are frequent additions in 
the form of top-dressings on the surface after¬ 
wards. The bottom-heat may range about 
75 degs., and this holds good whether the 
bottom-heat be obtained from hot-water pipes, 
or from fermenting materi ds. To grow Cucum¬ 
bers well requires some experience, as there 
are many little details of cultivation which are 
all very important to attain success, but which 
can only be obtained by experience. 

Making the hot-bbd.— If the plants have 
to be raised at home, two hot-beds will be re¬ 
quired, a small one for raising the plants, and 
the other for growing them, unless we can wait 
till the end of March or beginning of April 
before putting out the plants—then the same 
bed will do for both purposes ; but, as a rule, 
early in the season Cucumber < do not sucoeed 
so well if planted in a cooled down bed. The 
application of hot water to horticulture has 
caused the old-fashioned hot-bed to be less 
valued than it was by our forefathers, and leas 
care is bestowed upon its construction. Never¬ 
theless, the hot-bed is found a cheap and handy 
way of forcing on many things by those who 
know how to make the most of it. The size of 
the hot-bed should be proportioned to the season 
and the work it has to do. For Cucumbers in 
February it should be 5 feet high at back and 
4 feet high at front, and should be 2 feet longer 
and 2 feet wider than the frame. The beds 
should ocoupy a sheltered site, as cold winds in 
March will blow out a good deal of the heat. 
If the place is exposed, the frame ground 
should be sheltered in some way to keep out 
cold currents, which prevent the beds heating 
regularly. The fermentation and mixing of the 
materials will take from ten days to a fortnight, 
aooording to their constituents, and during that 
time the materials should be turned over twice, 
throwing the outsides into the middle, and vice 
verad. Any dry spots should be watered. Tree- 
leaves, when available, are excellent for mixing 
with the manure; those from the Oak and 
Beech are best. From one-third to one-half of 
the bulk may be leaves. Tan and spent Hops 
from the brewery are sometimes used to impart 
warmth, and all vegetable substances that 
contain moisture will, when placed in a heap, 
ferment and raise he it. When the materials 
have been brought into a nice, genial, lively con¬ 
dition by shaking, mixing, and, if needed, water¬ 
ing, mark out the site of the bed by driving a 
stake down at each corner, and on the spot thus 
marked eut build up the bed in a neat and regular 
manner, applying the right amount of pressure 
to make the heat regular and steady. The heap 
of materials, when made into a bed, is capable 
of creating a certain amount of heat. If 
thrown together loosely, it will heat violently, 
and then become oold. Such a bed is of no use 
for the cultivation of anything; but if packed 
together with a moderate degree of firmness the 
heat will be regular, steady, and continuous. 
The best way to apply the pressure is either by 
treading or beating it down with a fork, build¬ 
ing up the sides of the bed to a straight face, so 
that is stands firmly, and is about the same size 
at the top as at the base. When the bed is 
finished, put on the frame and insert a watch 
stick or a thermometer to tell the heat, and 
whan the drops tha£ settle on T the ban 
‘ '|S the frame ha^ berni^e * V* i rl colour¬ 


less, the bod is hi a nlos condition to reoeirs 
either plants or seeds. Warm coverings will, 
of course, be required at night, and, perhaps, 
occasionally on cold days. 

Sowing the seeds.— This should be done in 
3-inch pots, one seed in each pot, and the plants 
may be put out as soon as they have reached 
the rough leaf stage. One bushel of soil in the 
centre of each light will be quite enough to be* 
gin with, but it is very important that a little 
fresh soil should be scattered over the surface 
frequently. It tends to keep the plants in active 
growth. The soil should be placed in the frame 
for a day or two before it is spread about, in 
order to warm it, unless there are other means of 
doing this. It is often advisable to buy the 
plants for the early Cucumbers, and then there 
is no occasion to start the bed quite so early. 
As a rule, plants can be purchased almost as 
cheaply as they can be raised at home. 

Water and ventilation.— Watering is a 
very important operation. In the spring it 
has to be done with care, and the water must 
be dear and free from lime (soft, not hard). It 
should also be of the same temperature as the 
frame, and if there is no means of warming it. 
the pot may be stood in a corner of the 
frame. In the early spriog, not much water 
will be required, as the vapour arising from the 
bed will keep both the soil and atmosphere 
moist; but wnen March sets in, water must be 
given at the root, and also over the foliage, 
8prinkliug the surfaoe of the bed to keep up a 
genial atmosphere. In the early season, the 
watering and sprinkling should be done in the 
forenoon. After the days get longer and 
warmer, they are best done in the afternoon, 
varying the time according to the season. 
Ventilation is, again, a matter requiring care 
and attention, and the weather should be care¬ 
fully watched. On a warm, genial day. a little 
fresh air will do good, but if the sun is bright 
and the wind keen and biting, shade in pre¬ 
ference to giving much air. But shading, 
though at times necessary, is not an unmixed 
good, as its tendency is to weaken growth, and 
it must, therefore, be used with judgment. 

Pruning is a necessary operation, but should 
be done with care, and in the early life of the 
plant should be done with the thumb and finger. 
When the plants have made a good rough leaf, 
pick out the centre bud. This will cause several 
buds to shoot and start away instead of only 
one ; and this finger-and-thumb pruning will be 
enough for a considerable time if punctually 
attended to. Once a week, at least, the plants 
should be gone over, and all surplus shoots re¬ 
moved when but little advanced from the bud 
state. One of the great evils to guard against 
is overcrowding, but the regular weekly looking- 
over will prevent that. As a rule, one plant m 
each light will be found better than more, unless 
the light exceeds the average siz a. AU shoots 
should be pinched one joint from the fruit 
Later on in the season, when the frame is full 
of growth of such a kind that pinching is of no 
use, it may be necessary to use the knife, but 
the longer the knife can be done without the 
better. All fruits should be cut when in a fresh, 
usable condition, unless seed should be required, 
but seed-saving is very exhausting to the plant, 
and even if in ordinary culture the fruits are 
left to get larger than necessary for the table, 
they weaken the plants a good deal. Nice 
young fruits that have been grown quickly are 
best for both table and exhibition. 

Top dressing. —I have referred to the value 
of fresh soil in small quantities all through the 
season of growth, but when the plants have 
been in bearing some time, something rather 
stronger is required. A very good reviver will 
be found in Amie's manure, which should be 
mixed with the soil used for top-dressing at the 
rate of two pounds to a bushel of soil. Some¬ 
times a top-dressing of old cow manure, in a 
mellow condition, is very beneficial when mixed 
with about half its bulk of loam. 

Varieties. —Very long Cuoambers, unless 
a prize is offered specially for length, do not win 
at exhibitions. A nicely-grown young fruit, 
with a neat handle in proportion to the length— 
which need not exceed 18 inches to 20 inches—of 
even girth, the dosed up blossom still remaining 
on the end of the fruit, will beat anything where 
judges understand their business. The Tele¬ 
graph is grown a good deal, and takes a lot of 
beating, especially the true Rollisson variety, 
in some places, popular fancy runs after varieties 


whloh carry more spines and are ribbed, but, for 
general usefulness, the smooth varieties should 
nave the preference. At the head of the list, I. 
therefore, place Telegraph, Model (Carter's), and 
Cardiff Castle. If grown in a frame lying on 
the soil, some means should be adopted to keep 
them straight, and also to keep them from the 
soil, so that they may be of the same colour 
throughout the whole length. Glass tubes are 
sometimes used, and they are very well, and 
are moderate in price. I have seen cottagers, 
who grew Cucumbers, lay the fruits on a strip 
of slate, and make them grow straight by the 
use of pegs. Necessity is the mother of inven¬ 
tion, and this and similar plans answer fairly 
well in default of better contrivances. With 
hot-water pipes we need apprehend bat little 
from wind or weather, though the moisture of 
the atmosphere, and also of the bed in which 
the plants are growing, will require careful 
attention ; but otherwise the culture of Cucum¬ 
bers is much the same under both sets of con¬ 
ditions. The nature of the heat from fire being 
dry and scorching, care is necessary, especially 
as regards the supply of water, special stress 
being laid upon the necessity for keeping the 
atmosphere oharged with moisture. 

Propagation.— Where there is a hot-bed and 
a glass frame, Cucumbers strike freely from 
cuttings, and so later beds may be planted with 
cuttings raised from the first set of plants. 
The best sorts of Cucumbers do not seed freely, 
aud the seeds are expansive. Many growers 
make a specialty of seed-saving, all the hand¬ 
somest fruit of the first crop being left for seed¬ 
bearing. It is a good plan to fertilise the frnits 
of a shy-seeding sort that are saved for seed. 

Disease and insects. —One could hardly 
write a treatise, in however humble a manner, 
without referring to this subject. Gumming is 
the chief disease, and it appears to be acknow¬ 
ledged by good growers that stamping-out is 
the best remedy. Strong moist heat has some¬ 
times forced the plants out of it, when it has 
been taken in hand at the first; but clearing 
out soil, plants, and everything, giving the 
glass a good cleaning with soap and water, 
and starting again with plants and soil from a 
new source, seem to offer the best change of 
getting nd of it. Mildew may be got rid of 
by tbe use of flowers of sulphur ; green-fly and 
tbrips by fumigating with Tobacco on two or 
three alternate nights, care being taken to 
fumigate only wheu the foliage is dry, and not 
to nse much heat. Red spider should never be 
allowed to enter. Water it dislikes, aqd, i# the 
atmosphere is sufficiently moist, it will not 
enter, and the same means that will keep out 
the red spider must be employed to oust it when 
it gains a footing—namely, plenty of water. 

Huntingdon. 


MUSHROOMS IN CELLAR} AND SHED3. 
Many amateurs have a great desire to grow 
Mushrooms, but are deterred from even making 
an attempt from the erroneous idea that pre¬ 
vails as to the necessity for some very elabor¬ 
ately fitted-up structure, with slate-shelves, 
heating apparatus, <ko._ With the material for 
beds, the spawn, Ac., these make up a formid¬ 
able list of things necessary to embark in an 
undertaking from which little definite returns 
may be expected, for I suppose there are few 
things in which more frequent failures occur 
than in the growth of Musbrooms. Neverthe¬ 
less, Mushrooms are of the easiest culture 
possible, and I have frequently remarked ^ that 
many of those who may be termed old-fashioned 
gardeners, or such as do not go in for 
every new idea, are far more successful in 
their culture of this useful crop, than those 
who go in for every modern appliance. 
Although hot-water pipes and slate-benches 
are very nice, clean-looking things, they do not 
appear to be naturally beneficial to the Mush¬ 
room ; in fact, I do not think fire-heat, in any 
shape or form, is necessary, or even desirable, 
for the growth of Mushrooms, and, certainly, 
slate-shelves are not so conducive to the spread 
of the spawn as wood. In various parts of the 
kingdom, many most elaborately fitted-up Mush¬ 
room houses have oome either under my control, or 
been brought under my notioe because of the un¬ 
satisfactory growth of the Mushrooms in them, 
while beds made up in some unused cellar or 
shed, by the same workmen, wore meat 
successful. This proved conclusively that 
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it was the structure, rather than the mode 
of culture, that was at fault, and, in many 
oa see, I think it might be safely assumed that 
the atmosphere was too dry; for a house built 
above ground, with hot-water pipes and plenty 
of ventilation, is very difficult to keep in the 
same moist, genial condition ae an underground 
oellar. Yet how many people who possess just 
the right sort of place for Mushroom-culture, 
nr could provide something of the sort at a very 
trifling cost go on, year after year, trying ana 
failing with their M ushrooms ! In France, the 
Mushroom -beds in underground oaves yield an 
enormous return; and, on a small scale, I 
have found underground cellars far preferable 
to those above the level for a supply 
during, at least, nine months of the 

C ff, the other three being when they are 
t obtained from beds in the open air. When 
forming the bode, many make a great fuss about 
shaking nearly all the straw away from the 
droppings. For my part, I like a fair pro¬ 
portion of litter left in, and I believe it is a 
good plan to mix fresh turfy soil with the 
manure to moderate the heat and make it more 
laeting. An open shed, or some place under 
cover, is absolutely neoessary for getting the 
manure in proper condition, as heavy rains not 
only wet it too much, but make it ferment too 
quickly, and rot long before it ought to do so. It 
m better to have the material rather too dry 
than too wet, as a wet bed is never satisfactory. 
Avoid dryness, however, as it causes a whits 
dry rot to spread through the m«ss, 
and aim at a moisture that will maintain 
gentle heating without encouraging rapid 
aecay. A temperature of about 80 degs. in 
the bed, or that of new milk, is the most con¬ 
genial, as when this is maintained, the spawn 
will run freely and permeate the whole mass. 
If the material is in proper oondition, it is hardly 
possible to tread too firmly. Procure fresh 
spawn, the beet that can be had, and lay the 
cakes on the bed a day or two before inserting 
them ; then break up the cakes into pieces about 
an inch square, and insert them equally all over 
the bed. Get finely-sifted maiden soil, or loam 
of an adhesive nature, for the Mushrooms 
are much finer from such soil than from light 
aandy mixtures. Let this be in the house or 
cellar for a week, so that it may get of the same 
temperature as the atmosphere, then spread it 
over the surface about 3 inches thick, and beat 
it down with the back of a spade, until it is 
quite firm. If the beat declines, put on a 
covering of litter—a mixture of hay and straw 
makes a good covering. Very little water is 
necessary, if the temperature is maintained at 
about 60 degs; and in an underground cellar 
the heat does not fluctuate much ; the ammonia 
and steam rising from fresh-made beds will 
maintain plenty of moisture in the atmosphere. 
But if the soil gets dry, water with tepid 
water, and return the litter to retain it in the 
bed. If you have not got a cellar, a closely- 
thatched shed, which is made almost air-tight, 
may be utilised ; and many who complain that 
they oannot pet Mushrooms will find the 
difficulties vanish, if they set to work resolutely 
to make the best of the homely conveniences 
usually found in every garden. 

Gosport . J. Groom. 

18795.— Grabs in Carrots.—If ** Failure ” forwards 
some of the grubs io juring hie Carrots, I will tell him whvt 
they are and how to destroy them. 8everal different 
kinds of grubs attack Carrots.—O. S S. 

-This is how we grow Carrots here : In the autumn, 

about November, or even December, we dig and manure 
the proposed bed about 2 feet deep, and in the spring, 
when sowing, give a good dressing of soot, and dig it in. 
1 may say that we lifted this season about 4 cwt out of a 
bed 8 ) ards by 1 yard, besides wbat were pulled for use 
throughout the summer, and did not have one touched by 
grubs or wire worm.— Nswrows, Mont. 


BEES. 

18695.— Bees gathering pollen. —It is 
by no means uncommon for bees to collect pollen 
late in the year ; they have taken advantage of 
the recent fine weather in all parts of the 
country. My own stocks, on November 20th, 
brought home yellow pollen, but I do not know 
where they obtained it, as that of the Ivy is 
white, and I know of no other source here. I 
had pollen brought in by my bees in 1883, on 
Christmas Eve. It was dark-red, and was 
obtained, I believe, fr'*n Geraniums,-VlV S„ 
Wandswcrihcomnwn, 1 


HO0SE&WINDOW GARDENING. 

FOLIAGE PLANTS FOR ROOMS AND 
COOL HOUSES. 

I find that many amateurs are, at this time of 
year, anxious to get plants suitable for green¬ 
house or room decoration; but, as they have not 
a stove-house, they are afraid to make use of 
foliage-plants, from the erroneous impression 
that this term is applied only to such things as 
grow best in heated structures. Consequently, 
they go on, year after year, growing summer- 
and autumn-flowering plants, and they have 
none suitable for any decorative purposes after 
the Chrysanthemums are over. Now, there Is 
no lack of useful hardy foliage-plants that will 
live and grow in ordinary greenhouses, and 
that are, indeed, far the best plants for taking 
into the dwelling-honse, as they withstand the 
dry atmosphere and draughts of cold air far 
better than the occupants of warmer houses do. 
Many persons have no idea of the rough treat¬ 
ment that their plants get when they are brought 
indoors, owing to the carelessness of the indoor 
servants. Tne gardener generally takes In a 
given number of subjects, or fills certain stands, 
and the plants look very nioe. As a rule, they 
are set near the windows In order to get 
plenty of light; but the first thing next morning 
the windows are thrown wide open while the 
rooms are being cleaned—whether it is a balmy 
morning in June or a bitter cold one in Decem¬ 
ber, it is all the same. I have frequently seen 
choice plants shivering, as it were, in the cutting 
draught, and, by the time the rooms were ready 
for the family, the plants had flagged, and were 
looking miserable. The verdict was, "that these 
plants would not stand the gas S' 1 Well, only 
iron plants would stand the kind of treatment 
that the majority get when taken indoors, as 
gardeners know to their oost; but those I hat do 
best, and are really difficult to kill, are 
the cool-house foliage-plants, for they will 
look presentable after treatment that would 
destroy any occupant of a warm house, A brief 
list of the best may be of service. All those 
mentioned are very reasonable in price, being 
grown largely in trade nurseries. Acanthus 
latifolius and A. mollis are among the very 
best of cool-house plants that can be readily 
increased by seed. If this is sown in heat in 
February, and the plants are grown on until 
May, they may be utilised for t he summer flower- 
garden, and then lifted carefully in October for 
winter work in pots. They answer capitally 
for setting in rather dark places in rooms, for, 
when they get unsightly, they can be thrown 
away, ana a fresh supply grown on next spring. 
Acacias are very pretty and effective plants, 
readily increased by seed. They can be kept 
dwarf by pinching, or allowed to grow tall and 
slender. They are most useful for background 
plants in groups, and large plants can be grown 
in very small pots—a most important considera¬ 
tion for indoor decorators who have to fill vases 
that will only take amall pot), but in which a 
small-topped plant looks out of place. Aralia 
Sieboldi and its variegated variety ought to 
be in every collection of plants, as they are 
suitable for all sorts of decorations. They are 
readily increased by cuttings, which are freely 
prodnoed at the base of old plants, and may ba 
utilised in summer in foliage beds, and in 
winter for room decoration. A good stiff soil is 
the best for preserving fine healthy foliage, in 
medium-sized pots, ana a good sponging of soft 
soap is the best protection from insect pests, and 
the best way to cleanse the leaves of dust and dirt, 
and give them a glossy, luxuriant, healthful look. 
Aspidistra luriaa (also termed the Parlour 
Palm) and A. lurida variegata are, perhaps, the 
best of all plants in cultivation for keeping in 
good health the whole year round in rooms—in 
fact, I have seen fine specimens grown entirely 
in dwelling-rooms, where attention has been 
paid to watering and sponging the leaves. 
Cineraria maritima and C. Clementii have beau¬ 
tiful silvery foliage, elegantly serrated. They 
are readily increased from seed, and when the 
roots are confined in pots, the foliage is of a 
much clearer white than when they are grow¬ 
ing luxuriantly in plenty of rich soil. Chamae- 
rops Fortunei and C. excelsa are the hardiest 
of all the real Palms, and are, indeed, the only 
varieties that grow vigorously in cold houses in 
winter. Young plants of these are very useful, 
and they keep for years in good health, in small 


pots, If well supplied with moisture. A stiff 
•oil suits them best. The elegant habit of 
growth of Dracaena indivisa makes it indis¬ 
pensable, and it is quite hardy in the south of 
England. Very beautiful specimens may be 
grown in pots of moderate size, and from its 
earlier stages, until it is too large for indoor 
use, it is always ornamental- The New Zealand 
Flax (Phormium tenax) and the variegated 
kinds, with their large rush-like foliage, are - 
useful for large vases. Y ucca alotfolia varie- 

gata is beautiful either as a large or Small 
plant. When quite small, In 6 inch pots, it may 
be used for table decoration, and, as it grows 
larger, it becomes suitable for large vases. 

Gosport, Hants. J. Groom. 

SWEET-SCENTED FLOWERS. 
Numbkbs of hardy plants have sweet-smelling 
flowers or leaves; but in order to cultivate all 
of them one would require a wall, ae there are 
many of this class that are of a climbing habit, 
and cannot be grown satisfactorily in any other 
way. Among these are the Honeysuckles, 
Clematis, Ghimonanthus fragrans, and Magno¬ 
lias. Those of a shrubby character, which grow 
in the form of dwarf bushes, all, of course, can 
accommodate ; while for herbaceous kinds, as 
well as for a few tender subjects, a border can 
always be found. Of climbers, which may be 
grown against walls or fences, the best are 
White Jessamine, Honeysuckles, Clematis flsm- 
mula, Chimooanthus fragrans, Magnolia con- 
spicua and M. grande flora, Myrtles, and such 
Roses as Gloire de Dijon and Solfaterre. Of 
hardy shrubs, which bear either scented dowers 
or leaves, the following may be mentioned— 
vis., Lilaos, purple and white Thorns, Syringas, 
Daphne MeZereuni, Southern-wood, Rosemary, 
Cafycanthus florid us, and Ghent Azaleas. The 
last require a peaty or loamy soil, and are best 

S own in a bed by themselves. The Dutch 
oneysuckle succeeds admirably, grown in the 
form of a bush ; all the attention it requires is 
to have the loose growth cut back every 
winter. Among herbaceous plants and bulM 
there are a good number that have fragrant 
flowers. Pinks, Picotees, and Carnations are 
sweet-scented, and afford great variety 
in the way of oolour. Rockets, Sweet 
Williams, Lily of the Valley, Dictamnus Fraxi- 
nella, Sweet Alyssum, Lilium candidum, and 
L. auratum are all good plants for a garden of 
" pleasant flowers, ana Hyacinths, Daffodils, 
and Jonquils must, of course, be added. I have 
omitted to mention in its proper place the 
Winter Heliotrope. This is a hardy and won¬ 
derfully fragrant plant, whioh flowers in mid¬ 
winter. Its only fault is that it is very unruly 
in growth. Plants that can be raise! from seed 
are Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Sweet Sultan, 
Wallflowers, and Stooks. The well-known 
Heliotrope, commonly used for summer-bed¬ 
ding. is a tender plant, and requires to be kept 
in a heated honse through the m inter, but it 
is such a favourite that no garden of scented 
flowers would be complete without it. In order 
to get a long display of flowers, a sowing of 
Sweet Peas should De made towards the end of 
October, and another in A piil; Mignonette, 
Sweet Alyssum, and Wallflowers should be 
sown in spring, and Stocks abont the middle of 
June. The East Lothian is a wonderfully 
sweet-smelling Stock, and very desirable, for 
both large ana small gardens. Of Roses, the fol¬ 
lowing is a list of sweet-smelling sorts, suitable 
either as standards or dwarf bushes—viz.. La 
France, Magna Charta. E. Y. Teas, Jules Mar* 
gottin, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Prince Camille 
ae Rohan, Ferdinand de Lessens, A. K. Wil¬ 
liams. Annie Wood, Madame Victor Verdier, 
Violette Bouyer, Emily Laxton, Madame A. 
de Rougemont, Paul Verdier, Empress of India, 
Felix Genero, Francois Courtrn, Marie L. 
Pernett, Cheahunt Hybrid, and Madame Marie 
Verdier. This list includes Roses of different 
degrees of fragrance, some being more highly- 
scented than others. Taunton. 


18799.—Heating greenhouee and bath from 
hot-air Chamber.— Why not utilise the hot air direct, 
without the intervention and expense of a boiler? I that 
be glad to correspond with you, if you will send your ad¬ 
dress.— W. Btottle, 13, Butter Street, Hulme t Manchester. 

Worms.— As the Editor is good enough to allow a 
repetition of unanswered queries, I again invite expres¬ 
sions of opinion by the readers of Gabdrkixo as to whether 
the ordinary earthworm it injurious to the gardener, or 
whether it is. on the contrary, useful by keeping open th* 
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POULTRY, 

How to preserve eggs.— Mr. W. B. 
Tegetmeier states that “ The resalts of the com¬ 
petition for prizes offered for the best dozen 
of preserved eggs at the Birmingham Cattle 
Show fully bear out the conclusions published 
in the Field last year. The prizes again went 
to eggs preserved in simple lime and water, or 
packed in dry salt. The Hon. Mrs. Calthorp, 
who took the first prize (2310), thus describes 
her method of procedure: * Soak 4 lb. of 
lime in two gallons of water in an earthenware 
jar, stir occasionally for two days; the eggs 
are put to within 3 inches of the surface.' 
This process is sufficiently simple; but even 
more trouble is taken than is absolutely 
required, as stirring the fresh-slaked lime into 
water, and putting in the eggs as they are col¬ 
lected, would be quite sufficient. These eggs were 
clean, and quite free from any unusual appear- | 
ance. Those that had been greased before 
putting in the lime (2347) were not so sightly ; 
nor were they improved by the additional 
trouble taken. The addition of cream of tartar 
and salt to the lime and water (2349) was not 
attended with any benefit. Of the eggs preserved 
by dry process, those simply packed in common 
salt were the best; a very good and even lot 
took the second prize (2359.) No additions to 
the plain salt appeared to improve the result; 
greasing or oiling before placing in the salt 
was not advantageous. One set had been 
laced in a solution of borax for six days before 
eing packed in salt; these were much inferior 
to the others ; the yolk adhered to the shell, 
and the white had a strong saline taste. 
Many samples were preserved by rubbing with 
melted suet, beeswax and oil, or lard ; all these 
were good ; but one strange result was shown in 
the exhibit (2358) in which the eggs had been 
rubbed over with pure vaseline immediately 
they were laid ; these, strange to say, were the 
worst in collection—the two examined were 
absolutely putrid. The result corresponds 
closely with some experiments I made many 
years since, when I placed some new laid 
eggs each in a glass vessel, and poured 
over them some pure solid white paraffin. 
Paraffin is a pure hydro carbon, having 
no affinity for other substances, nor any 
tendency to enter into new combinations. I 
therefore anticipated that an egg embedded in , 
solid paraffin, requiring only the temperature 
of the body of the hen to melt it, would remain 
unchanged; but my anticipations were not 
realised ; the eggs, on being taken out after a 
few weeks, were putrid. Vaseline is merely 
a soft paraffin, and its action, as shown by the 
eggs in the exhibit in question, is similar to that 
of the harder kind. It is very difficult to under¬ 
stand why eggs greased with lard, suet, or bees¬ 
wax and oil, should be well preserved from 
the beginning of August to the end of 
November, whilst those rubbed with vaseline 
were putrid ; but, nevertheless, the fact is un¬ 
doubted. In conclusion, I must again state 
that, judging by the results, no methods appear 
so effioacious as the two most simple, the one 
being to place the eggs in water in which fresh 
slaked lime has been stirred—the quantity is 
not material, as only a few grains dissolve in 
every pint, and boiling water is not needed, as 
pure lime is more soluble in cold than in hot 
water; the other, packing them in common 
table salt. Nothing whatever is gained by 
any addition to these means; and greasing 
does not improve the appearance of the eggs. I 
may state that I practically tested the merits of 
every one of the lots exhibited. Several of 
those preserved by the lime and salt methods 
were so equal, that ultimately the prizes were 
determined by the size, uniformity, and satis¬ 
factory appearance of the eggs.” 

Turn out the birds. —Now- that the 
garden season is over, and the mattings of the 
vards can be broken up, turn out the birds and 
let them have free range. It will do them good, 
and assist in getting them in proper condition 
for winter work. Do not throw down the corn 
to them, but let them do their own foraging, 
only be careful not to let them go to roost 
hungry. And be sure that they know where to 
find the water-trough at all times— Farm and 
Garden. 

18863.— Lamrahan fowls.—Thf breed of 
fowl known j-angaham, L m i jab' i t which 
there has been ver^much stud fipa written 


daring the last eight or ten years. If I re- 
1 member aright, Langshans were first brought 
before the notice of the English public by 
i Major Croad, of Durrington House, Worthing, 
and the introduction of tne fowl led to a perfect 
storm of indignation among poultry fanciers, 
many of whom considered the so-called new 
breed to be nothing more or less than badly- 
feathered black Cochins. Whether this bo so or 
not, I am not prepared to say ; I only know that 
the fowl has made its way, and is now so largely 
kept that a Langshan club has been formed, 
which has a goodly list of members, all of whom 
are supporters of the breed, and resident in 
different parts of the kingdom. As with all 
other breeds, there are good and bad laying 
strains of Langsbans ; but, generally speaking, 
the Langshan hen is considered to be a 
fair layer and a good mother ; the chickens also 
are good table-fowls, and the breed is very orna¬ 
mental. It is unnecessary to go through the 
whole standard for judging Langshans, as put 
forward by the club above-named, so, to be 
brief, I may describe the Laugshans as 
large, glossy, black birds of Asiatic type, not 
very heavily feathered on the legs, and single- 
combed. To an ordinary observer, the Lang- 
shans much resemble black Cochins; but if their 
admirers are to be trusted, the Langshan has 
merits which were never possessed by Cochins of 
any colour. Oa the whole, I should class the 
Laugshans as useful fowls. Some of the state¬ 
ments put forth by their advocates may be 
slightly exaggerated, as is always the case with 
new things of any kind; but, on the other hand, 
unlesB the fowls nave really good qualities, they 
could never have advanced m public favour as 
they have.—D oulting. 

18636. — Swelling on Brahmas. — 
“ A. K. G.” should get some large cabbage - 
stalks, take out the iaside, mix it with pure, 
fresh lard, and apply to the swelliog. It is best 
to rub this in when the swelling first appears. 
The following treatment is also recoinmonded : 
As soon as the face is observed to be swollen, 
or a discharge at the nostrils is seen, get a piece 
of alum as large as a Walnut. Dissolve in half- 
a pint of boiliug-water, add a teaspoonful of 
Cayenne Pepper. Bathe the place, and give a 
teaspoonful to the fowl. Keep this in a bottle 
ready for use. “ Doulting's” opiuion oa the 
above will oblige.—J. C. 

18984. -Stimulating food for poultry (Pepper). 
—Read the notes on this subject in Nos. 400 and 40L. 

18915. — Plymouth Rocks.— I have a Plymouth 
Rock fowl, a very handsome cock bird. The ear-lobee 
have hitherto been of a brilliant red colour, but now they 
are turnings yellow. Would “DoultlDg” tell me the 
reason, as the bird Is now ten month i old ? Is there any 
way of preventing the change ? Would th? alteration dis¬ 
qualify it in a show, and would it be advisable to breed 
from itV Any information would greatly oblige—A 
Bboirnbr. 


BIRDS. 

18775. — Treatment of canaries. — 
“ Camide de Poignet’s ’ birds are troubled 
by the red mite, which should be got rid of 
as soon as possible. He must take each bird 
in his hand separately, and thickly sprinkle 
insect powder underneath all their feathers, and 
under the wings especially, taking care not to 
let any got in the eyes. Sprinkle some on a 
large cloth, and wrap the bira in it. Put each, 
separately, in a small box, just large enough to 
hold it, and leave it there for one hour ; then 
put in a new cage. Metal cages are best, for it 
is next to impossible to get the mites out of a 
wooden one. Steeping and washing the entire 
cage well with alum-water will sometimes 
banish these insects.—M. M. Tatis. 

- The insects found in the cage are red 

mites, which the birds breed, if kept in old 
wooden cages. The best way to get rid of them 
is to put a piece of flannel over, or around, 
the cage at night, and take it away early in the 
: morning, when it will be found full of _ the 
mites. Pat the flannel into a basin of boiling 
( water, and let it remain some time; then take 
it out, dry, and try again. Also c&toh the birds 
qnietly at night, and shake a little insect powder 
I over and under the wings. Care must be taken 
| that the powder does not get in the birds’ eyes. 
Keep plenty of sand in the cage. “ Camille de 
Poignet” does not say whether he keeps all 
three birds together ; if he does, that would 
aooount for their silence. Keep them separately. 
! Stop giving Hemp-seed for a month or so, add 
a little Linseed to the Rape and Canary-seed! 


and give a little Watercress every other day, 
and probably in early spring the cocks will 
return their thanks by giving “Camille de 
Poignet ” a good song.—E. G. D. 

18966 -Canary losing feathers. -My hen canaiys 
neck and breast are perfeotly naked, and I see no signs of 
insects or young feathers. I should be much obliged to 
any reader who would tell me how to ours her.— Mas. 
Dickie. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Fruit preserved in salicylic acid.— 
Last spring I drew attention to a New Zealand 
recipe, which had appeared in Gardening the 
previous autumn, for “ Preserving Plums_ m 
their natural state.” I stated that, having tried 
the recipe and found the preserve a most welcome 
and delicious addition to our winter fruit-tarta, I 
intended experimenting with other fruits. Thu 
I have done with the following results: 
Cherries, Feaches, and Plums—in fact, all stone- 
fruits—were roost successful; Green Goose¬ 
berries and Black Carrants only fairly so; Rasp¬ 
berries a failure. The Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants I, like “Q.A. F.,” find are hard, and 
require a very great deal of cooking; but all the 
stone-fruit preserves its flavour ana plumpness, 
and is excellent for stewing or tarts. Of course, 
the same ordinary precautions are necessary as 
in making jam— i.e. t the fruit must be care¬ 
fully picked in dry weather and preserved at 
once. Naturally, bruised or fermented fruit will 
not keep in any form. I use all the syrup in 
which the fruit is preserved, and add as much 
more sugar’ as may be found necessary,^re¬ 
ducing the quantity of syrup by quick boiling, 
as directed in all recipes for cooking fruit; ths 
syrup, of course, contains much of the flavour 
of the fruit. Some questions have been asked 
regarding the wholesomeness of salioylic acid. 
Before using it I ascertained from a good chemist 
that it is an extract from Willow-bark, is of an 
antiseptic nature, and quite harmless in every 
way in the proportions directed in this recipe. 
—East Anglia. 

- Seeing many complaints respecting fruit 

preserved in this way, I beg to state my experi¬ 
ence. The quantity of acid used was very 
small, and the appearance of the Gooseberries 
and Plums is perfect. But I find that, before 
being made into tarts or puddings, it is neces¬ 
sary to stew them very slowly, with more sugar, 
for about two hours, or longer. In this way the 
fruit is quite satisfactory ; but if used for tarts 
as when taken from the bottles it is quite hard. 
—Watford. 

- For general information, I would state 

that having a large quantity of Egg and other 
Plums this last summer, I tried preserving them 
with salioylic acid, according to the recipe given 
in Gardening. The jars were new, clean, and 
dry. The fruit was all carefully picked 
over, and none but the perfectly sound used, 
and the details of the recipe were attended to 
minutely. In two months I opened a jar ; the 
fruit was perfectly black, and liquor fermented. 
The whole had to be thrown away.—T. R., 
Wallop House. 

18909.—How to make orumpeta— 
h oz. of yeast (barm), 1^ lb. of finest flour, 
I pint of cold water, and 5 piut of boiling water, 
£ oz. of salt. Put the salt into the cold water, 
and beat up to a froth with a wire egg-whisk ; 
then add the boiling water, and beat again; 
then the yeast, and beat again. Add the flour 
by degrees, and continue to beat to a strong 
froth. The batter is then set, in a large crock, 
on the kitchen rack all night. In the morning 
beat it down with a wooden spoon, and make 
hot the usual girdle, first rubbed with salt, and 
bake the batter in greased rings, gently, on both 
sides. These quantities make about seventeen 
c r umpets. — Robi n . 


Babbits dying— “ L. L.” should huve 
given full particulars as to feeding, accommoda¬ 
tion provided, &c. I believe his rabbits are 
either descended from some unhealthy stock, or 
are badly managed. If the seeds of illness »ra 
already sown, it is useless to try to cure. For this 
reason, if the paralysis is hereditary, as seema 
probable, I advise him to get rid of his whole 
stock. If, on the other hand, the housing in 
the cause of the mischief, the evil should be at 
once remedied- Prevention of rabbit, aa of 
many other, diseases is better than cure.— 

Dooltuw, -jell university 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CATCH CROPS. 

Difference of opinion exists as to the advan¬ 
tage of this mode of cropping. Among the ob¬ 
jections bronght against it are the following: 
It diminishes the productiveness of the primary 
crop; it interferes with the proper preparation 
of the soil; it excessively impoverishes the 
land; it encourages slogs and other vermin; 
in very dry seasons, the first crop having ex¬ 
hausted the soil of its moisture, this secondary 
crop often results in failure. With respect to 
the first objection—namely, that the secondary 
crop interferes materially with the growth of 
the primary one, it is, in most instances, open 
to question as to whether the loss sustained by 
the last-mentioned crop, together with the extra 
labour, Ac., is adequately covered by the gains 
derived from the oatch-crop. This is more 
especially the oase where the plants of the 
principal crop are checked in the early 
stage of their growth by the action of a 
more rapid-growing crop introduoed among 
them—notably, where Radish-seed is sown 
with Onion-seed when making the Onion- 
bed ; bat if the planting of the secondary 
crop is so arranged that, whilst it is getting 
established the primary one shall be finishing 
its growth, then the last-mentioned orop cannot 
be materially injured by the presence of the 
oatch-crop. In answer to the second objection, 
it may be observed that, although it must be 
conceded that land which cannot he roughed-up 
in the first part of the winter, in consequence of 
its being cropped, loses chances of being acted 
on by frost, yet,| as most of the winter 
orops are off the land before March, if the land 
is broken np early in that month, it will stand a 
good chance of being brought, by the action of 
the March winds, into a good workable condi¬ 
tion. In fact, during the last few years the land 
that has been broken up at the time last-men 
tioned has been in a better condition than that 
which had been so treated in the early part of 
the winter. It must also be admitted that if the 
land requires trenching, it makes much work for 
the commencement of the busy season; but if all 
the other work is done up close there will not be 
much difficulty in finding time for this. We 
must also allow that the soil does not get muoh 
stirring for the benefit of the oatoh-crop, but it 
must not be forgotten that members of the Bras- 
sica tribe, to which the plants composing these 
catch-crops mostly belong, like firm land. As to 
the objection that it robs the land too much—if 
we were reduced to depend wholly on the 
natural resources of the land this might be a 
valid objection, but I think there are few in¬ 
stances where, if the most is made of all the 
materials at hand that may be converted into 
manure, it would not be possible to prooure else¬ 
where suitable fertilising materials in addition, 
so that both together shall be sufficient to make 
good the drain from the land, and keep it in good 
heart. Moreover, all cropping tends to rob the 
land, and the heavier the crop the greater is the 
drain from the land, and thebetter can the cul¬ 
tivator afford to return ‘ 

Digitized by 




It is quite reasonable to suppose that the 
more the land is cropped, the more slugs and 
other vermin are encouraged ; but to starve the 
vermin out, the land would have to remain for a 
very longtime denuded of both vegetables and 
weeds. Every good has its attendant evil, and 
the question is, does the good counterbalance 
the evil ? Does the evil of an increased vermin 
pest counterbalance the great good of having a 
winter’s supply of vegetables ? It is true that 
in very dry seasons the first orop takes so muoh 
out of the land that the succeeding crop oan 
make but very poor progress, compared with 
another of the same kind planted on land that 
has been lying fallow sinoe the winter ; never¬ 
theless, if there is obtainable plenty of liquid- 
manure or water and mulching material, fairly 
good second crops can be raised, even in time of 
drought. Last year (1885) we secured 

An excellent crop of Veitch’s Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower after a crop of early Pota¬ 
toes, which was planted just at the commence¬ 
ment of the very dry spell of that season. We 
mulched the ground around the plants directly 
after planting, and at the same time we 
poured, over the mulching, water at the rate 
of gallons to each plant. About three weeks 
after we repeated the dose. This kept the 
ground nicely moist till the rain came. The fol¬ 
lowing is the method in which we managed most 
of our catch-cropping last season: As soon as 
our early Potatoes were earthed-up, we planted 
Brussels Sprouts between some of the rows. 
This praotioe, I must own, is open to objection, 
as, the plants being put in so early, the two 
crops must have, in a measure, re-acted on each 
other before the first had completed its growth. 
About three weeks after, we planted between 
the rest of the e&rly Potatoes, Cabbage and 
Broccoli plants. I forgot to mention above that 
at the time of planting the Brussels Sprouts, we 
planted a quantity of Tomatoes between the 
rows of Potatoes. They got the disease this 
year, but last year and the year previous we 
were successful in growing them in this way. 
The ridges thrown out when digging the trenches 
of the main crop of Celery were planted with 
French Beans, and those where the late crop was 
planted were stocked with Lettuce. By way 
of experiment, we left space, when planting the 
Potatoes, for a doable row of Celery. When 
the Potatoes were ready to be earthed-up, we 
took out the trench for the Celery (a shallow 
one), and with the material earthed-up the two 
contiguous ranks of Potatoes. When the Pota¬ 
toes were lifted, those of the two ranks just 
mentioned were quite as fine as those in the 
other ranks close by, and here we had our finest 
Celery. We, also, for the same object, put in 
two single rows of Celery between ranks of 
Potatoes; these we helped on with liauid- 
mannre. After the Potatoes were liftea, of 
course, there was room for the earthing-up. 
This experiment, also, proved a sneoess. in 
both cases we planted a dwarf kind—Sandring¬ 
ham White. 

Among the Raspberries we put in a few 
Vegetable Marrow plants. These over-r&n the 
space occupied by tne Raspberries. It kept the 
son off the land—so does mulching. We gave 
the Marrows regular doses of liquid-manure, so 
that the land was made no poorer by their 
presence. We had an abundant orop of 
Vegetable Marrows* and* from the fine 


appearance of the Raspberry-canes, I con¬ 
cluded that these had not suffered. Between every 
alternate row of Onions, we made, 18 inches 
apart, small depressions with a trowel, and 

? ut in each a few seeds of White Turnip. 

his was done a few weeks (perhaps a month) 
before the Onions were fully matured. As soon 
as the Turnip seedlings were large enough, we 
thinned each clump to one plant. When the 
Onions were ready to be taken up, we removed 
them to another place to be dried, and hoed the 
ground among the Turnips. Onions have not 
much leaf, and, consequently, these did not 
shade much the small plants among them, and 
the Turnips did not get large enough to materi¬ 
ally affect the Onions before the latter had 
finished their growth. We had here our finest 
Turnips. We made our Michael mas-planting of 
Cabbages, and our autumn-sowing of Lettuce 
and Onions, on the space occupied by the late 
Potatoes, of which we do not plant many. The 
end we aimed at in the experiments here 
described, was to obtain the largest quantity of 
Potatoes, while securing an abundance of other 
vegetables all the year round. We succeeded 
in obtaining an abundance of vegetables, but 
whether or not we secured the largest amount 
of Potatoes compatible with this result is not 
easily proved. It is painful, when one takes a 
journey into the country at this time of the 
year, to see the large spaces of unoccupied 
ground in the cottagers’ gardens. It shows that 
self-interest and necessity combined are not 
at all times a match for prejudice. 

L. C. K. 

Water- cress in frames.— Most people 
like Water-cress, but few think of growing 
it as a garden crop. Yet it is very easily 
grown, and yields an unfailing supply in 
winter, if accorded the shelter of a frame ; and 
as frames are frequently not put to any use in 
winter, it would be, in many cases, a decided 
gain to get a good supply of Cress during a 
season when It is much esteemed. It is 
a wholesome addition to the list of garden 
produsts, and also comes in well for garnishing. 
The plant is of the easiest culture, and may be 
increased to any extent by seed, or by dibbling 
in cuttings in autumn in pots or taxes, ana 
putting them in a shaded place, such as the 
north side of a hedge or wall; or it may be 
sown or planted in such a position, and frames 
can be placed over the plants at the approach 
of winter; for although they are perfectly 
hardy, the Cresses are much more tender if 
grown quiokly ; and it will be found that if the 
lights are kept just tilted at the back to admit 
a little fresh air, the produce will be far better 
than that from fully-exposed plants. Slugs are 
the most troublesome enemy of Watercress, 
but a good layer of coal-ashes round the frame 
will keep them at bay.-r-J. G., Hants. 

Growing Mushrooms in cellars.— 

On page 556, there appears a very interesting 
article on the above subject. There are two 
points upon which I should be grateful for a 
little more information. The writer of the 
article recommends the spawn to be broken in 
pieces of about 1 inch square, and placed evenly 
over the bed, but does not say how far apart} 
he also recommends 3 inches of loam to be 
plaoed over the bed after spawning. In my 
case* this would necessitate the use ef much 
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more good loam than I coaid easily procure. 
Gould the loam be used more than once for this 
purpose? In making up new beds, is it ad¬ 
visable to use any part of the old beds ? As I 
have recently started, for the first time, grow¬ 
ing Mushrooms in a large cellar, a few hints on 
these points would be very useful. Perhaps 
Mr. Groom will help me ?— Novice, Brighton. 

18868.—Woodlice in Mushroom-bed. 
—You have a very troublesome enemy to get 
rid of, and nothing short of the most assiduous 
attention will reduce the number of the wood- 
lioe. Boiling water, poured round the sides, or 
over any plaoe where they congregate, will kill 
a good many, if you apply the water twice 
a-aay—of course, it must not enter the bed to 
any serious extent. Besides this, you should use 
some flower-pots, half-filled with perfectly dry 
Moss, as traps. Many of your enemies will be 
found in the Moss in the morning, if the pots 
are distributed about the bed ; and then you 
can shake them out into a buoketful of boiling 
water, and replace the pots again. If you can 
get two or three toads to keep in the house, 
they will consume a good many. Lay some 
damp Moss in one corner of the bed, for the 
toads to retire to when they are not engaged in 
foraging for food, as they prefer to partially 
bury themselves during the day. If practicable, 
do not make any new bed in the house until you 
have given it a thorough cleansing. Plenty of 
lime-wash, worked in any crevices when the 
house is empty, will help you to destroy the 
pest. For the future, use the manure in a 
damper condition. Woodlice do not take to 
damp beds so freely.—J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

LATE-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

18655.—The varieties of Chrysanthemum now 
in existence are so numerous as to bewilder 
ordinary cultivators, whose aim is to have 
flowers that are useful for general decorative 
purposes, rather than for exhibition. The fol¬ 
lowing dozen kinds are such as “Clifton” and 
“ Urbs ” may rely on as the best of the late- 
bloomers:—Japanese varieties : Mrs. H Jones, 
yellow ; Mrs. C. Carey, white ; Ethel, white; 
Welcome, bronze; H. Waterer, yellow. In¬ 
curved : Miss Marechaux, white; Princess Teck, 
white; Mrs. Norman Davis, yellow ; Hero of 
Stoke Newington, pink. Pompones : Snowdrop, 
white; yellow Snowdrop, yellow. Anemone 
centre: Virginale, white. Naturally late 
flowerers, as the above-named varieties are, 
much may be done by cultivation to retard their 
blooming still later. That Chrysanthemums 
can be had in plenty in January and February, 
anyone who is in the habit of seeing Covent- 
garden Market can testify, as the flowers then 
forthcoming are plentiful, and in beautiful 
condition. The first of different methods 
that I have followed, to have flowers in 
good condition at the end of the old year and 
beginning of the new, was to put an old 
plant of each of the varieties that I in¬ 
tended to come late in a cold frame, after being 
headed down when they had done blooming; 
these were kept as cool as they could be short 
of being frozen. As soon in the spring as the 
shoots produced from the collar began to move 
freely, they were thinned out, so as to prevent 
their being over-crowded. Manure-water was 
then given freely every week, and the pots were 
plunged out-of-doors in an open place at the end 
of April. At midsummer, the tops were taken 
off, and put in pairs, in 3 inch pots filled with 
finely-sifted soil, to which some rotten dung and 
sand were added. They were placed in a cold 
frame, kept close, shaded from the sun, and 
quite moist; here they rooted quickly, plenty 
of air was given, and in the course of ten days 
they were plunged out-of doors, fully exposed to 
the sun. As soon as the pots were fairly full of 
roots the plants were placed in others, 8 inches 
or 10 inohes in diameter, in good rich soil, similar 
to that in which the autumn-struck portion of 
the stock was grown. As soon as the roots got 
well hold of this, manure-water was given regu¬ 
larly, until the plants were in bloom. When the 
flower-buds were perceptible, the plants were 
moved to the north side of a wall—not too close 
to it—where they got plenty of light, but were 
out of the sun during ■'the middle o? the day. 

Hen they rcrqwned( untU^to«i;t jyMj^ahger of 


frost, after which they were stood close to a 
west wall, where a Peach blind could be drawn 
over them at nights when the weather was 
doubtful. When it was no longer safe to trust 
them outside, they were put into a house, where 
they were stood far enough apart to prevent the 
foliage suffering, and had air on night and day, 
the house being closed only when this was 
necessary to keep them fiom being frozen. I 
have tried the plan of cutting plants that had 
been struck about the end of the year hard in at 
midsummer, thinning the shoots out moderately 
as soon as they again broke into growth ; but I 
could not get so many or such fine flowers as 
from the late-struck plants. I have cut winter- 
struck plants right down to the bottom 
at midsummer, but unless they were pre¬ 
viously inclined to produce shoots about the 
collar, they failed to answer. Where there 
was a number of eyes already started at the 
base, they went on and flowered the latest of 
any I ever had, being in good condition in the 
middle of February. They were treated in other 
respects in the way described for the plants 
struck at midsummer. But it may be as well 
to say, for the information of those who intend 
to treat their plants so as to bring them in late, 
that neither by striking cuttings in the manner 
described at midsummer, nor by cutting back 
or heading down, will anything like the number 
of good flowers be forthcoming that are pro¬ 
duced by plants treated in the ordinary way. 
There .is a great difference between individual 
varieties as to the number of flowers that they are 
able to carry. The sorts that bear the largest, 
and what are looked upon, on the exhibition- 
stage, as the most perfect blooms, are not those 
which it is advisable to grow for general pur¬ 
poses ; and for the production of blooms for 
cutting, the incurved varieties, with few excep¬ 
tions, will not carry nearly the number of well- 
developed flowers that are borne by the re¬ 
curved kinds; the former require to be thinned 
muoh more severely, and unless this is done the 
blooms will be defective in the centre. 8uoh 
sorts as Mrs. G. Bundle and the yellow sport, 
Mrs. Dixon, are, however, exceptions, as they 
are amongst the freest of free-bloomers. 

T. Baines. 

-In reply to “ Urbs ” (p. 553), I would say 

that Mrs. C. Carey is, on the whole, an easily- 
grown and useful variety, its chief fault being 
a somewhat coarse habit of growth—a tendency 
to run to foliage at the expense of bloom, unless 
the wood is thoroughly ripened. But it is a 
thoroughly late kind, never setting its buds till 
about October. Maid of Athens is a grand 
flower, and promises to be much the better of 
the two. Mi*s Marejhaux is undoubtedly a 
good late white; but I should myself prefer 
Princess of Teck, if I could not grow both. 
There should be no difficulty in getting this last- 
named variety in good condition at Christmas, 
though “ Urbs ” should remember that, as I said 
before, no Chrysanthemums can be so easily and 
successfully retarded in town as in the country. 
If other means fail, try cutting the plants back 
to about half their height at the middle of 
August, so as to remove all incipient buds, and 
force a fresh start from below; and give the 
plants the final shift in the first week in 
September. I have to-day (Dec. 15) cut from 
plants of the Fair Maid and Queen of England 
blooms not much more than half expanded, that 
would have been in fine condition two or three 
weeks hence, if I had left them alone. The 
plants were cut back as early as June, and re¬ 
potted later. But these were kept in a totally 
unheated house until the main batch had gone 
out of flower. Virginale is, I believe, the latest 
of all Chrysanthemums, and a most valuable 
variety. It must have the gro vth well matured, 
or it mil sometimes not bloom at all.—B. C. R. 


Hardy flowers in pots.— Those who 
have only cold glasshouses had far better 
direct their efforts to the culture of really 
hardy plants, for a supply of bloom in winter 
and early spring, than attempt to grow such 
plants as require a higher temperature, for 
these are never tatisfactory, whereas the 
hardy plants which flower in the open air dur¬ 
ing the inclement early months of the year are 
very grateful for the shelter of a glass roof, and 
expand their blooms fresh and fair, and free 
from dirt splashings. Among the best plants 
for Ipftking ooid tyouses gay during wha| may 


be called the fiowerlees season, are Hellebores, 
or Christmas Roses, Sohizoetylis ooocinea, 
Hepatioas, Polyanthuses, Primroses, both single 
ana double. Auriculas of the Alpine kinds, For- 
get-me-nots, Violets, and many early-flowering 
bulbs or roots, suck as Aconites, Squills, Cro¬ 
cuses, Anemones, Snowdrops, and Daffodils, 
Ac., many of which are by no means good 
for forcing, but are very satisfactory in 
cold houses, brought on a little in advance of 
the outdoor supply. There are also many beauti¬ 
ful flowering-shrubs that may be advanced in 
the same way.— J. Groom, Gosport . 


CAMELLIA BUDS DROPPING. 

At this time of year we invariably hear a good 
many complaints as to the buds of Camellias 
dropping off, instead of expanding, and many are 
the causes assigned for this very annoying 
occurrence. It has never been satisfactorily 
settled what are the exact conditions that will 
prevent the evil, but there can be little doubt 
that keeping the house in which they are grow¬ 
ing too close and warm is a fruitful source of 
bud-dropping—for the Camellia will not stand 
forcing into bloom like the Azalea and many 
other plants; the forcing must be done very 
early in the season by encouraging an early 
growth, as the Camellia delights in a warm, 
moist atmosphere after it has done blooming, 
and is making its young wood. If this as 
accorded it, and the temperature of the house 
in which they are growing is maintained at 
summer-heat until the solar-heat alone is suffi¬ 
cient to ripen off the growth, they may be then 
gradually inured to plenty of air, and will need 
no hastening by extra heat at flowering-time to 
get them to bloom freely. Some growers make a 
reat point of getting their Camellias put out-of- 
oors in the autumn, but the finest I have 
ever seen were planted out on mounds of fibrous 
turf, and, therefore, could not be put out-of- 
doors. But they received a high temperature 
in spring, and by midsummer the lights could 
be kept wide open, and plenty of bloom was 
always produced from October until March or 
April, the early growth inducing early-bloom¬ 
ing. One of the best characteristics of the 
Camellia is the length of time during which one 
plant will continue to produce flowers in suc¬ 
cession. The best of all the whites is Alba 
Plena, and of reds, the old and useful semi¬ 
double kind, oalled Donckelarii; that is a very 
free-flowerer, and exquisite either in its half- 
expanded or fully-blown state, the same 
plant producing flowers so different in marking, 
that they are hardly recognisable as the same 
kind. I think that, in pots, the Camellia often 
suffers from lack of water in winter, as, the at¬ 
mosphere being damp, the soil in the pots does 
not look so dry as it really is, and the plants 
need a good supply of water when swelling up 
their buds. Planted-out specimens do not 
suffer to the same extent as pot-plants, and 
where Camellias grow out-of-doors, exposed to 
frost and drenching rains, they hardly ever 
drop a bud. Therefore, we ought to imitate 
Nature as far as practicable. J. Groom. 


Taosonia Van Volxemi, where it can 
have plenty of space to allow of its full develop¬ 
ment, is a gorgeous greenhouse climber. The 
flowers are as much as 5 inches in diameter, of a 
rich shade of crimson, and, as they hang pendent 
from their long, slender foot stalks, have a very 
striking effect. If grown in pots, these should 
be of a large size, and the potting soil should be 
composed of leaf-mould, loam, and a little turfy 
peat. Manure may be added if the plant is 
intended to grow of large size.—J. D. E. 

Seedling Verbenas.—I find that these 
make a most useful substitute for named varie¬ 
ties in summer-bedding, for during the past few 
years it has been a difficult matter to get 
the old varieties to grow with their wonted 
vigour. Seedlings are of more robust growth, 
and appear to defy the insidious disease that 
well-nigh drove the Verbena out of cultivation. 
The main point to insure success with seedling 
Verbenas is to start early, so as to get nice 
bushy plants by the middle of May. We sow the 
seed in pans or boxes, in gentle heat, about the 
middle of February, and as soon as they are large 
enough to handle they are pricked off into boxes 
filled with fine soil, and, finally, are potted off 
into small 60-sized pots. They are grown in 
f raipcq, Ijsre plenty of air can be admitted, and, 
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after being hardened off in the shelter of a 
wall, are planted out m beds about 1 foot 
apart ; they are kept clean, and the strongest 
shoots pegged down, but they give very 
little further trouble, and continue to produce 
a succession of flowers throughout the whole 
season. If the seed is saved with care 
from a good selection, the plants may be relied 
on to produce very pleasing shades of colour. 
As a rule, these mixed beds And many admirers. 
The blooms are also very useful as cut-flowers, 
the stems of seedling plants being very vigorous 
A slight sprinkling of soot appears to suit the 
Verbena especially well.—J. U. H. 


SOLOMON’S SEAL FORCED. 

Thk refinement and delicacy, both of form and 
colouring, of this plant make it highly suitable 
for the decoration of rooms, and no plant is 
more easily forced, or gives so much beauty for 
a little trouble. Six or eight crowns, potted in 
an S inch pot in September, and kept in a cold 
frame, may be brought on in convenient batches, 
in a greenhouse temperature, so as to flower 
from Christmas onwards ; and, grown under 
glass, the leaves are more tender in colouring, 
and the stems rather slighter, than in the usual 


greenhouse, the ordinary forms of Maiden hair, 
such as A. cuneatum, A. gracillimum, &c., get 
shabby, and do not look happy. A. Capillus- 
Veneris, however, keeps perfectly green and 
healthy in a cold house—in fact, it is perfectly 
safe in any unheated fernery, as a few degrees 
of frost will not harm it. It is also of the easiest 
culture ; it increases rapidly by means of its 
creeping stems, and may be divided at any time 
of the year, as it keeps on growing almost 
throughoutthe wholeyear. Many hesitate to start 
growing Ferns, as they fear they cannot get the 
right sort of peat soil; but this Fern can cer¬ 
tainly be grown well in a soil quite the opposite 
of Peat—in fact, in stiff loam, bordering on 
clay—and the fronds are certainly finer, and of 
greater substance, in stiff than in light soil. 
This is the Fern that is used for clothing the 
earthenware jars that come from Malta, and 
that are covered with stiff clay-like soil, bound 
on with wire. The vessel is filled with w-ater, 
which, as the sides are porous, keeps the roots 
moist, and the Fern grows luxuriantly. For 
ferneries planted out this variety makes a capital 
groundwork, as it grows well beneath the shade 
of tall-growing kinds, and makes a dense mass 
of healthy foliage. We find it most useful for 
growing in small 3 inch pots for filling the little 



A beautiful hardy plant (Solomon’s Seal) forced. 


outdoor state. The engraving shows a potful, 
treated in the way described in an old embossed 
Venetian copper-bucket. O. 

- Passing through Covent garden on a 

gloomy day last February, I was almost startled 
by the quite vernal freshness of some sprays of 
this hardy flower. Everything else in the market 
in the way of flowers unmistcHcably bore the im¬ 
press of an abnormally cold, dark winter; but 
the Solomon's Seal looked as bright and pure in 
colour as if grown under a clearer sky. It seems 
strange that such a graceful-habited plant as 
this, which apparently lends itself to hard 
forcing better than most things, should have re¬ 
mained so long in obscurity. I advise all who 
have not yet forced this plant to try it. Plants 
potted now will come in by the end of February. 
—J. C. B. 

Adiantum Capillua-Veneris.— This is 
the hardiest of the Maiden-hair Ferns, and one 
exceedingly well adapted for amateur gardeners 
with not much fire-heat at command. Almost 
everyone is anxious to grow Maiden hair Ferns, 
but unless there is the convenience of a tiouse, 
with a £^r*iurf a flffg 4 


vases, or earthenware pots, that are now so 
much used in living rooms, and in which nothing 
looks so well as a verdant little Fern.— 
J. Groom, Qcxport. 

Plumbago capensis should be grown in 

every greenhouse as a climbing plant ; and may 
be trained up pillars, or against the baok wall 
or ends of the house. It is a lovely Cape plant; 
the colour of the flowers is a pale-blue, and 
most distinct. If it were a “ miffy ” subject 
there might be some excuse for neglecting it; 
but it grows rampantly, making long, vigorous 
growths, ladened with its delicately-tinted 
flowers, which cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
It will grow in ordinary potting-soil—a compost 
of loam and a little peat, with a portion of de¬ 
cayed manure, suits it best.—J. D. E. 

The Glory Pea (Clianthus puni- 
ceus), when well-grown, is a distinct and noble 
plant for the greenhouse. Unlike C. D&mpieri 
it is not a capricious plant, but grows freely, 
and flowers well with ordinary culture. A variety, 
with larger flowers and more robust in growth, 
has been named magnifiens. The Cliantnus has 
been well named the ** Glory Pea ” in New Z»a 


land, as its large clusters of rich-scarlet Pea like 
flowers, freely produced, must have a gorgeous 
effect in its native wilds. Either as a pot-plant, 
or grown permanently planted out in the con 
servatory border, it will give good results. 
Grow it in loam and peat, and when it is grow¬ 
ing use the syringe freely, as red spider i® very 
fond indeed of the leaves —J. D. E. 


PROPAGATING BLUE LOBELIAS. 
Where summer bedding is still followed, blue 
Lobelias are indispensable, as they are dwarf 
and compact in habit, and flower continuously 
for months together. There are several varie¬ 
ties, or selections from what used to be called 
Lobelia apeciosa, differing more or less in shades 
of blue, some being adapted for carpet-bedding, 
others for ribbon-borders, whilst others of more 
robustgrowth are especially valuable for vases and 
mixed boxes or baskets. There are various ways of 
getting up a stock of this useful plant, but there 
is no doubt that the best way to obtain plants 
of uniform character is to grow them from 
cuttings or divisions of the old plants ; seed¬ 
lings, being more robust in growth, come in 
usefully for mixed beds and arrangements. 
For cuttings or for division, we mark the best 
plants in summer, and, about the end of 
August, cut the bloom off, in order to concen¬ 
trate the strength of the plants in the produc¬ 
tion of growing shoots. In October, when the 
beds are cleared, they will be found to have 
developed a regular tuft of shoots, and may be 
lifted carefully with a ball of earth and put into 
pots or boxes; or, if large quantities are required, 
we plant them in cold frames, as they succeed 
admirably under the conditions that suit yellow 
Calceolarias—viz., a moist, cool atmosphere, 
with external covering to exclude frost. Cut¬ 
tings may be taken off in February, and, under 
ordinary care, they strike as freely as those of 
any plant with which I am acquainted ; if, 
however, plenty of old plants have been saved, 
the most expeditious way of getting up a stock 
is to take up the plants, pull them into as many 

f >ieces as may be required, and replant them in 
rames, keeping them close until they have become 
well rooted ; the frames may then be freely venti¬ 
lated to keep the plants as dwarf and hardy as 
possible. Whether, however, raised from cut¬ 
tings or division, the main point, in order to 
ensure dense tufts of bloom, is frequent stop¬ 
ping. so as to prevent the plants wasting their 
energy in the production of flowers before they 
are required. If raised from seed, autumn¬ 
sowing is decidedly preferable to spring, and, if 
frequently stopped, bushy little plants may be 
had by May ; if the Beeds are sown in spring in 
heat, the plants must be kept in a fairly high tem¬ 
perature, in order that they may be of the re¬ 
quired size by May, and they are, therefore, not 
so satisfactory as the product of the autumn- 
sowing. Great care is required when sowing, 
for the seeds, being very minute, are not easily 
spread evenly on the surface. I find pots or 
boxes, filled with fine soil, and coated with 
white sand, to answer well. Give a good water¬ 
ing before sowing, and cover the seed thinly 
with sand, over which place a sheet of glass, aud 
set the pots in a warm house or framo until the 
young seedlings appear, when they may be 
transferred to cold pits. When the young 
plants are large enough to handle, plant them 
out in frames or boxes, and treat them exactly 
the same, as regards pinching and general 
routine work, as plants raised by means of 
division or cuttings. They well repay good 
culture bv the striking display of bloom which 
they produce. J. G. 


A good late Chrysanthemum.— I am 

surprised that in none of the notes on late 
Chrysanthemums that have reoently appeared 
in Gardening, do I find any mention of a pale- 
cream Japanese variety, sent to me two or three 
years since, under the name of Moulise. Its 
form and colour are of faultless beauty, far sur- 
p issing any other in my collection. The blooms, 
when associated with sprigs of Bay, are peerless, 
and for Christmas decoration invaluable. It 
requires shelter, however, as the buds op*n 
late.—C. Fison, Merlwood. 

Allamanda Hendersoni we find to be 
one of the most easily-cultivated and satis¬ 
factory of warm-house subjects. We have two 
plants of moderate a&y on the front bed of a 
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three-quarter-span roofed house that Is usually 
kept at 50 degs. to 00 degs. during winter, 
though it frequently falls to 45 degs., or less, in 
severe weather. They oocupy rather large pots, 
but the roots have penetrated into the material 
of which the bed is composed—principally clay 
and ashes. Qrowth is encouraged during spring 
by a genial temperature of 70 degs. to 80 degs., 
with abundance of moisture ; but from the end 
of May until nearly the end of October, no arti¬ 
ficial heat whatever is afforded. Under this 
treatment both the plants bloom abundantly; and 
we have had hundreds of fine blooms all through 
the summer, and until quite recently. The 
plants are not affected by insects of any kind, 
and all the attention they receive is the tying-up 
of the shoots to wires stretched about 6 inches 
from the glass, and the application of plentiful 
supplies of water and liquid-manure during the 
period of growth and flowering.—B. C. R. 

Habrothamnus elegans. —This is a 
useful winter-flowering greenhouse plant. In a 
conservatory, where fire-heat is used only to 
keep out frost, it always grows luxuriantly, and 
never fails to produce a large bunch of its bright 
tubular flowers at the end of every shoot. The 
place filled by brightly-coloured Fuchsias at 
midsummer is taken up by this Habrothamnus 
now, and those who plant it out in their 
conservatories as a wall or pillar-plant, or grow 
ib in small pots, like a Fuchsia, need never be 
without quantities of scarlet flowers at this 
season. It is easily propagated by means of 
outtiogs put in during any of the spring months, 
and its after-culture simply consists in giving it 
plenty of rich soil to root into, and abundance 
of water. It is not liable to be infested by in¬ 
sects, and it is almost impossible to kill it, either 
by kindness or ill-usage.— Margam. 

18781.— To grow Killarney Fern.— 
Take a moderately-sized porous pot or pan, but 
without holes, and fill it with coarse sandstone; 

S lant the Fern on the top slightly, and see that it 
i kept in its place by means of a little soil. Put 
the whole in a larger non-porous pan, and fill 
the space with water, but not higher than the 
margin of the inner pan; cover the whole with a 
glass, and keep in shade. I have had a plant so 
treated for twelve years, doing well, the 
object being to keep the sandstone and atmos¬ 
phere moist, without allowing water to stagnate 
under the plant. All the Filmy Ferns will do 
well undei similar treatment.—G. F. G. 

18871. —Cyclamen.—“ W. C.” should have 
■own his Cyclamen seed earlier, so as to get the 
seedlings into small pots before this time. He 
can pot them now, if he likes, and keep them 
growing on through the winter, or grow them 
on till the spring in the seed-pan. if he puts 
them into small pots now he can stand all the 
pots in a shallow box, or boxes, and fill in the 
spaces between the pots with ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. They can thus be kept uniformly moist 
without muoh trouble, and will be handy to lift 
about. They should be kept near the glass, in 
a warm corner of the greenhouse, and shifted 
into pots a little larger about next May, if they 
make good growth. Grow on in a frame, placed 
in a shady plaoe during the summer, and shift 
again about August into pots which they are 
likely to fill with roots—some of the plants will, 
no doubt, be larger than the others. Move them 
to the coolest part of the greenhouse, and give 
them a warmer situation as the days grow 
oolder. Always pot lightly. — W. G. C,, 
Ifunger/ord . 


18931.— Sour manure. —As you had not 
thoroughly fermented the manure, you cannot 
know whether it will lose the sourness or not. 
I have never known ordinary stable-manure to 
be unsuitable for Mushrooms, unless it was 
obtained from horses which were undergoing a 
course of physic. In that case, it is sometimes 
destructive to the spawn. All that you can do 
is to thoroughly ferment the manure before you 
use it. Perhaps you are unnecessarily anxious. 
—J. C. C. 


18919. — ink for Kino labels. — l, l draohm of 
chloride of platinum to } pint distilled water. 2, Equal 
parts of nitrate of silver and sulphate of oopper, diluted 
with water. 8, Equal parts of sal-ammoniac and sulphate 
of copper, diluted with water. Should the zino be oxi¬ 
dised, rub it with emery powder on a pieoe of leather, 
use a quill pen.—II. B. 


Remove flower-p, 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from garden diary, from December 25 th 
to January 1st. 

Cutting Ivy from Cedar trees; the Ivy makes an ex¬ 
cellent plant to cover bare places under trees, but it re¬ 
quires to be kept from running up the trunks. 8prinkled 
a few ashes round the arowns of ty rethrums, to save them 
from the (lugs; the border in whioh they are p'anted 
being baoked up with shrubs and Ivy, the slugs in that 
particular spot sometimes do mischief, unless guarded 
against. Thinned out a group of shrubs, cutting away 
several common things to make more room for those of a 
better character. Pruned several trees of Allantus 
glandulosa that were getting straggling in habit, the 
position being an exposed one; if the trees are not oom- 
pact in habit, the wind splinters them. Made a small 
addition to rookery, with the view of making a special 
site for hardy Cyclamens; the position is partially shaded 
and sheltered. Finished planting Briers for budding next 
year. Planted a few new Roses, just purohased, on a 
well-prepared site; the roots were shortened a little; 
shall make grafts of the spare shoots by-and-bye. Our 

S ian is, with new things, to graft in heat a few of each on 
rier-roots in February or March, and plant out the young 
plants so obtained about Juoe. Trained specimen Tea 
Roses in pots. Top-dressed them, and placed In vinery, 
where there is now a nice genial warmth Finished prun¬ 
ing Apples and Pears. Syringed the Gooseberry- and 
Currant-bushes with lime and soot in solution, to deter 
birds from eating the buds. Added a little more covering 
to Fig-trees on south wall; to make these safe, we unnafl 
them, and envelop them in straw till March. Planted a 
oouple of young trees of Bergamotte d’Riperen Pear on 
ease wall; this is an excellent winter Pear, and suooeads 
well on the Quince, but for wall-trees, where there is 
room, the Pear is the best stock. Pruned Figs in house. 
Washed every pert with a strong solution of Gishurst 
compound; washed paint and glass, and limewashed back- 
wall. Top-dressed herbaceous borders, forking the 
manure in. Placed little heaps of ashes over anything 
tender, or likely to suffer from snow or cold rain; burnt 
earth answers the same purpose—it keeps the plants 
warm. 

Pruned Black Currants, thinning the bushes out well, 
and leaving the young wood unshortened. Manured the 
surface, and forked it over. Planted a number of strong 
Tomatoes in boxes, and arranged them on a back shelf In 
forcing-house; the plants will be trained down the roof 
over back path ; they always do well in this position. 
The plants are 2 feet high, and in blossom; they were 
raised from outtings last August. Planted Red and 
White Currants on north wall to All In vacancies Moved 
a number of Callas (Arum Lilies) from orohard-house to 
warm greenhouse to hasten their blooming. Moved bulbs 
and other plants just opening their flowers to conserva¬ 
tory. Chrysanthemums getting shabby brought back to 
cold pit. Dusted a little sulphur over store stock of 
Purple King Verbenas, a trace of mildew being Jnst 
visible. Potted up a further lot of Lily of the Valley for 
forcing. Potted a number of summer-blooming Chrysan¬ 
themums ; these are very usefuL 


Green house. 

Lilies. —No time must now be lost in getting 
and potting autumn-flowering Lilies, suoh as L. 
auratnm, the different varieties of L. speeio- 
sum, and others of like habit; for if the bulbs 
are kept out of the soil after this time they do 
not Btand a good chance of flowering well, as 
they suffer if kept dormant adter the season 
when they should begin to grow has arrived. 
The different varieties of L. longiflorum, of 
which L. eximium is the best, and the nearly- 
allied L. Harrisi, which is the earliest of all to 
flower, will now have made some top-growth. 
They should be kept in a position in the green¬ 
house where they will get all the light that can 
be given them, as any deficiency of this will 
cause the stems and leaves to be weak, and this 
condition affects both the flowering of the plants 
in the ensuing summer and the bulbs in time to 
come. Pot Lilies of any kind that have not 
vet made any top-growth must have the soil 
kept in only a slightly moist state, but the 
material must not be allowed to get too dry, or 
the young fibres, whioh should now he actively 
extending, will not be able to make proper 
progress. 

Stove. 

Large specimen plants are suitable for the 
filling of large conservatories, or roomy plant- 
structures ; hut for the greenhouses which ama¬ 
teurs usually possess, small or medium-sized 
plants are much more serviceable, as their use 
admits of there being more variety; further, small 
plants are better adapted for the decoration of 
rooms. It, consequently, becomes necessary to 
propagate annually considerable numbers of 
the different varieties of quick-growing plants 
that flower during the spring and summer, as 
well as those that come in later in the season. 
The earlier these can he struck, the earlier they 
can he had in bloom, and this remark applies to 
such things as Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Lantanas, 
Petunias, Abutilons, Ac. It is in the culture of 
such plants as these that a warm house gives so 
muoh assistance, as it enables the owner to get 
on with propagation months before muoh 
can he done where there is only green 


house warmth. A house where a temperature 
of 60 den. hi the night can he kept up, does 
away with the necessity for a special propa¬ 
gating - house or the ordinary dung hotbed 
that usually has to do duty where there are no 
other means for cutting-striking. With a house 
or pit that can be maintained at something 
like the temperature above-mentioned, all that 
is necessary u to have a few square feet of the 
board or lattice-work stage, that usually rans 
round the wall over the pipes, composed of 
slates, on which sand, fine-sifted ashes, or 
Coco anut-fibre can be placed, wherein to plunge 
the entting-pots. The space to be thus used is 
best enclosed with a slight frame formed of 
hoards, with a glazed light to cover it, like so 
ordinary small hotbed frame ; or loose sheets of 
glass, laid over the top, will answer instead of 
the light. As a matter of coarse, the wannest 
end of the house, where the hot-water pipes 
enter, will he selected. In a frame of this kind, 
large quantities of cuttings can be struck with 
ease ; the heat that arises from the pipes, and 
which passes through the slates to the 
plunging material on them, will usually be 
found sufficient for the purpose required. 
If there happens to he any deficiency 
of warmth, a space in front and at both 
ends of the striking bed can he enclosed, 
with boards ; the heat will then he forced up¬ 
wards into the bed. A plant or two of the 
different kinds mentioned should at onoe be 
slightly cut in and placed in the house; the 
roots should be kept sufficiently moist to ac¬ 
celerate growth, but, in all cases, care must be 
taken not to over-water, for, until some top 
growth has been made, the roots will not be in 
a condition to take up nearly as much moisture 
as will he required later on. Syringe once a 
day, in the afternoon; this will indnoe the 
production of the young shoots destined for 
cuttings, which should be fit to he taken off in 
the course of four or five weeks. As an instance 
of the advantages attending early propagation, 
we may point to the Fucheiaa in 5-inch or 6-incb 
pots, which are to be met with in Covent-garden 
Market each season by the end of April, 
while the other things named are in bloom at 
a time when cuttings struck in spring have only 
fairly started into growth. Previous to starting 
such things as these, it is essential that they 
should he quite free from aphides, for if only 
a few of these insects are present, they will at 
once increase apace under the influence of a 
warm, genial atmosphere. 

Bouvardias. —It would be difficult to over¬ 
rate the merits of these plants, especially as 
winter-bloomers. For continuity of flower¬ 
ing and the adaptability the flowers for de¬ 
corative purposes, either on the plant or 
in a cut state, they may he said to stand un¬ 
equalled. To get plants strong and large 
enough in one season from enttings, they must 
he struck early. The shoots of the past tom 
mer’a growth now on the plants cannot be 
depended on to strike, as they are too hard to 
make roots. The best way is to set aside a 
healthy plant or two of each variety that is to 
be increased, and allow them to get quite dry, 
giving no water; the leaves will then, for the 
most part, fall off. Then cut the shoots all 
back into the firm, mature wood, give water, 
and stand them in the wannest place available. 
8o treated, and moistened overhead once a da?, 
they will break into growth freely, and when the 
shoots are an inch or two long they will strike 
as readily as Fuchsias. 

Berry-bearing Solanums. — The adapta¬ 
bility of these plants for culture in small pots, 
and the freedom with which they produce their 
coral-red fruit, make them particularly suited 
for decorative use in the winter months, when 
flowers are not over-plentiful. They are easily 
raised from seed sown at the present tune 10 

warmth. Where this means of increasing them 

is adopted, all that is necessary is to drain a 0 
ordinary seed pan, and fill it with some fine 
sifted loam, to which add a little leaf-mould 
and sand ; press the surface moderately fi n0 » 
and scatter the seeds about an inch apart, a® d 
sprinkle on as muoh fine soil as will just suffice 
to cover them Again press the surface gentiy> 
and stand the pan in a warm house, where 
seed will soon vegetate. As soon as the lit* 1 
plants are large enough to handle, pot them on 
singly. There is, however, one objection tom" 
method of increasing the plants in 
whioh is, that many of the seedlings ww w 
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found to produoe their berries much lees freely 
than others, and it is better to strike cuttings 
from a plant or two that possess the best habit 
of growth, and that show a disposition to pro¬ 
duce berries freely. Thus, when once a good 
strain is secured, there is no disappointment if 
the stock is annually propagated from cuttings. 
In the case of these plants, also, it is necessary 
to have free, soft shoots wherewith to make 
cuttings ; the old tough growth that was made 
in summer will not root freely. Solanums are 
easily excited into growth. Plants that are now 
stood in a little warmth will at once push 
shoots that in a few weeks will be in a con¬ 
dition for striking. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. —These 
plants come freely from seed, and, to have stock 
so raised in a condition to flower satisfactorily 
next winter, no time must be lost in sowing. 
The seed must be sown in a pan or shallow box, 
drained, and filled with finely-sifted loam, made 
moderately light by the addition of leaf-mould 
and sand; distribute the seeds thinly on the 
surface, and cover slightly. In an intermediate 
temperature the little plants will soon make 
their appearance, when they must be stood as 
near the glass as possible, to prevent their being 
drawn; directly they are big enough to handle, 
they should be pricked off in boxes or pans, 

2 inches apart. It may be well to say 
that seed of a good strain of these Carna¬ 
tions is both difficult to obtain and high in 
price. . Unless it can be obtained, however, 
we should not advise this course of propa¬ 
gation, but would, in preference, increase the 
stock from cuttingB, which will root freely, if 
put iu at the present time and accommodated 
with an intermediate temperature. The cuttings 
should be made of the tops of the shoots of 
healthy plants that have been for some time in 
a greenhouse or pit, and that, therefore, will 
not be too hard and stunted. Sever them at a 
joint, from which remove the leaves ; put them 
in, an inch or two apart, in pots or pans, drained, 
and filled with sand and loam. Keep moderately 
close and moist, and look over the stock from 
time to time, to remove any mouldy leaves that 
may be present, as these, if allowed to remain, 
will quickly spread, and spoil the whole stock. 
As soon as the cuttings are well rooted, they 
must be moved singly into small pots, and kept 
close to the glass, in a warm greenhouse 
temperature, until they have begun to grow 
away freely, after which the points must be 
pinched out, to induce them to make side- 
shoots, otherwise they will run up tall and 
spindly. In all cases it is necessary that those 
who require these perpetual-flowering Carnations 
should make sure that the varieties they cultivate 
are really continuous bloomers, as amongst the 
host of new kinds that have appeared in recent 
times, bearing the name of perpetual flowerers, 
there are some that have no more right to the 
title than the old Crimson Clove has. This, by 
the way, is an excellent sort for forcing, so as to 
have the flowers in spring—but not in the 
winter, like the real perpetuals, which will 
bloom then, if they are kept a few degrees 
warmer than ordinary greenhouse plants. 

Thomas Baines. 


rooted from cuttings, and in a few years make 
very handsome lawn bushes, or foreground sub¬ 
jects anywhere. 

Waste corners. —Whoever has any untidy 
or badly-cultivated spots anywhere, Bhould try 
to drop on some special feature—a duster of 
Ferns, or group of choice shrubs or bulbs, or 
herbaceous plants, such as Peonies, that do not 
want much looking after. The more corners 
there are about a place that one can fill with 
special subjects, the more interesting it become>. 
Bits of rock work may be planted with one family 
of plants; if in the shade, plant the Primrose 
in all its various forms ; if in sunshine, cover it 
with a sun-loving plant, such as the Sun-rose 
(Helianthemum), of which there are many 
varieties. Clusters of Honeysuckle, Clematis, 
Provence or Cabbage Roses, and dozens of other 
things, which are scattered about and scaroely 
seen, are much more interesting when brought 
together. 

Beds of Pinks should be gone over after 
sharp frosts, and the soil pressed round the 
plants to firm them in the ground. Stir the 
soil among Pansies and other spring flowers, 
Manure and dig all vacant beds which are held 
in reserve for summer flowers, giving each its 
proper share of manure to suit the plants in¬ 
tended to be grown therein. 

Reserve garden. —There Bhould, in every 
garden, be a plot of ground reserved for special 
subjects, where they are always under the eye, 
and where their hardiness and suitability for 
general planting can be tested. Little delicate 
things may be planted there to get strong before 
being trusted in the general collection. New 
plants, which are usually sent out small, require 
nursing at first, and duplicates of all rare plants 
should be kept, either in pots, or in a reserved 
border, where they can always be seen, and 
their wants properly attended to. 

Sites for Rhododendrons, and other choice 
Evergreens, should be prepared now. In some 
cases, digging or trenching over the soil, as deep 
as it will bear, is all that is required, but in 
others, the staple will need to be improved. 
Old hot-bed manure, leaf-mould, turf, and any¬ 
thing calculated to enrich and lighten the soil, 
will be useful for the American groups. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Berry-bearing shrubs. —Holly-berries, so 
far as I have seen, are deficient in number this 
year, but the Spindle-trees, Euonymus euro- 
peeua and E. atro-purpureus, are very bright 
Cotoneasters are very pretty now on rockwork. 
The Pyraoantha Thorns are showing brightly 
on buildings, or grafted standard-high as border 
plants. Skimmia japonica is a low-growing 
evergreen shrub, carrying crimson fruit; it is 
useful as a pot-plant. I dislike the Snowberry 
for general planting—it is such an insidious 
thing, and covers up the ground in such a man¬ 
ner as to injure better plants; but this year it 
is carrying a wonderful crop of its snow-white 
berries, and is quite a feature in one place where 
I have seen it. The Pernettyas are very pretty 
dwarf-growing, berry-bearing plants, well- 
adapted for borders or rockwork. The Ogles- 
grove Hybrids are worth looking after. The 
tree Ivies, when better known, will take a high 
place among winter decorative shrubs. Our 
plants are literally covered with blossoms, 
which will, by-and-bye, be transformed into 
dusters of fruit. Timr^ is a yellow fruiting 
form which is very ^ffecti 
Digitize'* 1 '* 


-uye, ow iinuuiunnea into 
rhere is a yellow fruiting 


Fruit Garden. 

Early vinery.— If pot-vines are sluggish 
in starting, take the end of the cane in the 
hand and twist it round two or three times. 
This liberates the sap and sets it in motion. 
Young canes that are always braced up tightly 
never get the benefit from the motion of the 
atmosphere that plants growing in a state of 
Nature do. Keep the night temperature from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. at present, and the atmos 
phere moist. As soon as the growth commences l 
make a cage of wire-netting to surround each 
pot, and fill it with turfy loam and manure 
the roots will work into it by-and-bye. 

The Pinery. —Ripening fruits should be kept 
dry, and the watering-pot Bhould be very 
sparingly used in the case of full-grown plants 
which we want to show fruit about March. Keep 
successions moving Bteadily. The night tem¬ 
perature of the fruiting-house should be about 
65 degs.; plants for successions will do with 
5 degs. or 7 degs. less. If coverings are used 
for houses or pits do not use them excessively, 
but admit all the light possible. 

Pruning Apricots. —These fruits, on some 
soils, are apt to gum and canker, and in such 
cases the knife, at this season, should be care 
fully and sparingly used. In its incipient stage 
canker may often be cured by pruning away the 
affected part, and covering the wound with 
grafting wax, and protecting all with a pieoe of 
canvas bound round it rather firmly. Canker 
is often produced, when there is any predisposi 
tion in the trees, by injury in a careless use of 
the hammer in driving in nails, and by leaving 
nails in such a position that the branches in 
their growth are brought into harsh contact 
with them. In training Apricots, if nails and 
shreds are employed, the position of every nail 
and shred on the tree should be seen to. Plenty 
of young wood should have been laid in at the 
summer-pruning, and the ohief thing to guard 
against now is overcrowding. In the usual 
ordering of the work, it is best to leave the 
Apricots and Peaches till the last. It used to 
be an axiom with old gardeners that when the 
sap followed the knife there was less danger of 
oanker following, and, therefore, the pruning of 


Apricots was generally delayed till the sap was 
on the move in February. 

Pruning Figs undf.r glass.— The wood of 
Figs must be kept thin, and although the young 
wood is severely thinned in summer, there 
are always a few branches to remove now. It 
is good policy to cut out an old branch here and 
there, to make room for young wood, as the 
Fig, like the Grape-Vine, is benefited by this 
treatment. When the pruning is done, wash 
every bit of wood with a strong solution of 
Gishurst compound, and the wood, walls, and 
glass Bhould also be thoroughly cleaned. 

Bush fruits. —Finish pruning and dress with 
soot and lime—either applied with a syringe or 
dusted over the bushes when damp. Top-dress 
with old manure, and fork it in. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cucumbers.— Plants in bearing should be 
permitted to carry only a light crop. All 
pruning should be done with the finger and 
thumb, when just nipping out the terminal bud 
will suffice. In cold weather, a covering over 
the glass will economise fuel, and cause the 
atmosphere to be more genial. Young plants, 
recently planted, should be unstopped till they 
have advanced considerably up the trellis; 
frequent light top-dressings are very service¬ 
able. 

Chou de Burghley. —This is an excellent 
winter vegetable, superior to all Cabbages in 
delicacy of flavour and hardiness of consti¬ 
tution. 

Forcing early Horn Carrots.— A hotbed 
may be made up now or shortly for raising 
early Carrots. The bed should be composed 
of equal parts of leaves and manure, and be 
about 3£ feet high at back, and 2^ feet at front. 
It should be made moderately firm all over its 
surface to avoid unequal settling. Leave a 
watch-stick, thrust in the bed a foot or so, and 
as soon as the heat becomes steady, place in 
4 inches of light rich soil, and so * the seeds 
either broadcast, or in drills 4 inches apart. 
Mat up the frame till the seeds are germi¬ 
nating, and then cover only at night. 

Forcing Lettuces. —A somewhat similar bed 
to that above described will answer for forcing 
Lettuces ; but for this work the bed should be 
made firm by treading or beating, to ensure 
only a moderate heat. Young plants of Tom 
Thumb Lettuces may be taken from the seed-bed 
on south border, and planted 6 inches apart, in 
the frames ; or seeds of the Paris Market may 
be sown broadcast over the bed, and, as soon as 
the plants get any size, the thinnings, being 
young and delicate in flavour, may be drawn m 
required for salads. A two or three-light frame 
will provide a good many salads, in connection 
with Endive, Chicory, and other things. 

Sowing Cauliflowers. —Seeds of the Early 
Loudon and Veitch’s Forcing sown now in heat, 
and grown on under glass, and planted out 
early in April, will come in quite as early as 
those plants raised in August in the open air, 
and be more reliable. 

Routine work. —This will chiefly consist in 
preparing manures and composts, wheeling them 
on the land, and digging them in, taking advan¬ 
tage of suitable weather to perform each part of 
the work. Dead leaves should be removed from 
Brussels Sprouts and other green crops, and all 
useless crops of Cauliflowers, &o., should be 
removed. The protection which it may be 
necessary to apply to Celery, &c., should be 
removed as soon as the thaw has fairly set in. 
Hotbeds for various purposes should be made as 
required, and, if Seakale and Rhubarb are forced 
in the open air, care should be taken that the 
heat does not get too strong. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Myrtles are among the very best of town 
plants, thriving admirably in any cool green¬ 
house ; they are also very suitable for culture 
in ordinary sitting-rooms, where, with a little 
care, they will do well; but they are apt to 
drop their leaves if much gas is burnt m the 
apartment. At this dull season, when there 
are so few flowers, a few well-grown and 
healthy Myrtles improve the appearance of a 
greenhouse, and the foliage is at all times very 
useful for cutting and mixing with cut flowers. 
These plants only need to be potted firmly in 
good, sound loam, and kept fairly well supplied 
with moisture—more being of course required 
in spring and summer then in winter; a light, 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Yuccas in flower. 

received during the preteut year 
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airy and cool situation suits them best. Some 
complain that they cannot get them to bloom ; 
this is due to starvation, though the foliage 
may not show it. If bloom is wanted, select Wi have 
a few healthy and bushy examples, and in March, many photographs of plants of Aaam’s Needle 
or early in April, give them a good shift into pots —as the Yucca is called—in flower. When the 
about 4 inches larger than those which they pre- spikes of bloom are produced, these fine plants 
viously occupied. When rooted out and grow- are striking objects, and, as they are at all 
ing again, afford plenty of water, and, after a seasons attractive, and are perfectly hardy, they 
time, some liquid manure once or twice a week ; should be largely used. They are often planted 
also syringe the foliage frequently to keep it singly, but better effects can be produced by 
clean and healthy. Under tnis treatment, and arranging them in groups, the plants in which 
if the growth is properly hardened by a due would flower at different times. The accom 
supply of light and air, plenty of bloom will be panying engraving, which shows two plants of 
produced, even in town a ; r, during July or Y. gloriosa in flower, is from a photograph sent 
August. The broad-leaved Myrtle is a hand- us by Mrs. Elliot, Tresillian, K ingob ridge, 
some variety, and has larger flowers, but the There are other Yuccas of great importance to 
narrow-leaved kind is well worth cultivating as the gardener. The gracefully-recurved foliage 
a contrast. A most desirable 
class of plants, grown for 
the sake of their foliage, 
are the scented leaved Pe¬ 
largoniums. Of three there 
are very many varieties, 
most of which are elegant 
and useful, os well as of very 
easy culture. These, too, 
must not be starved, but 
young plants should be pro¬ 
pagated annually, and grown 
on freely—that is, unless 
there is room to give the old 
stock a good shift every year, 
and so obtain large bushes. 

Another very good plan, 
where there is abundance of 
space, is to plant out a few 
examples in a conservatory 
border. Here they will grow 
rapidly into large specimens, 
from which a quantity of 
very fine leaves may be cut 
at any time. The Oak leaf 
kinds, the Pheasant’s Foot, 
and Pelargonium denticu- 
latum majus, are about the 
most useful ; but tomento- 
sum, Lady Mary, and many 
others are all interesting and 
good. Green-fly sometimes 
uffects these plants, and must 
be removed by fumigation, 
but if they are kept healthy 
and growing, there will not 
be much trouble from insects. 

We also find the foliage of 
the small white Marguerite 
(Chrysanthemum fruteace na), 
and that of Cyperus alterni 
folins, very useful for mixing 
with cut flowers. When there 
is a stock of these things it 
is not necessary to cut the 
Ferns so much, and everyone 
knows how even the most 
vigorous Ferns are soon crip¬ 
pled and spoilt by being de¬ 
prived of their fronds to even 
a moderate extent. 

Spib.»:as, both S. japonica 
and S. palmata, should be 
at once obtained and potted ; 
they should be placed on a 
bed of ashes and the crowns 
covered deeply with Cocoa- 
nut fibre, either out-of doors, 
or, better still, in a cold 
frame. Here they may re¬ 
main for a month or six weeks, when they may of Y. recurva renders it peculiarly suitable for 
be brought into the greenhouse, or be placed in planting singly ; and Y. filamentosa and flaccida 
a higher temperature. These elegant spring- rarely fail to give an abundant crop of ivory- 
flowering plants are equally at home in a cool white flowers every autumn. There are dozens 
or totally unheated house, and in the stove ; of varieties, the use of which would give a 
but neither of them will stand very early distinct feature to a garden, 
forcing, though they naturally bloom sooner 
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ful. 


Orn Rvaihrs’ iLLrtTiunoMj : Vncras In flower. Engraved for Oardrmko Iilitstrated from a 
phtogrmph sent by Mrs KUiot, TresilHau, Kfrgsbridge. 


in heat than in a low temperature. 

Michaklma9 Daisies.— There has been some 
discussion lately concerning the best kinds of 
Michaelmas Daisies. Aster grandiflorus is 
highly spoken of, but it is too late in flowering 
to expand well in town gardens. Let those 
who are intending to plant—and a few, at least, 
of these lovely perennials should find a place in 

eveiy garden—obtain the following: A. for- __ ____ 

mosisiimus (purple), A. la*vis (bluish-lilac), A. touch foliage or stems, and the plants were 
polyphyHus (white), A. pulcherrimus (lavender), watered throngh the fine rose of a can. I did 
A. versicolor (whRe^haded), and A. A melius not find a single leaf affected in any way by 
q I Jfr C. R. this -F. W. B., Hornby. 


Liquid ammonia for slugs.— With 
reference to •* W. R. S.’s" note (p. 540), I 
thought I clearly stated that, so far from liquid 
ammonia being injurious to plants, my experi¬ 
ence showed that it was a fine fertiliser, and 
this I noticed particularly in the case of Zinnias 
and Balsams, which much improved after the 

described by 
taken not to 


application of the liquid made as 
me on page 477. No care was 


DEUTZIAS IN GREENHOUSE AND 
SHRUBBERY. 

There are few more useful or beautiful 
flowering shrubs, suitable for pot-culture, than 
these. The well-known D. gracilis is especially 
valuable on account of the length of time during 
which its abundant delicate blossoms can be 
obtained, for if successional batches are prepared 
for forcing, and the latest are kept under a 
north wall, bloom may be had during nearly 
half the year. It is of the easiest culture; good 
plants lifted from the open ground, potted in 
rather stiff soil, and set in a cold house for a 
month, may be brought forward in 1 gentle 
heat, and will expand every bud. Success in 
getting fine and very floriferous plants 
depends on the treatment given after they 
have done flowering; and 
very distinct modes of 
pruning are adopted by 
different cultivators. Some 
cut out all the old wood 
directly it has done flower¬ 
ing, and depend entirely 
on the strong shoots that 
spring from the base for 
next season's supply. This 
plan gives fine strong shoots, 
that flower from base to 
tint, and are very beauti- 
ul, for all the strength of 
the bush is concentrated in 
these young shoots. Another 
plan is to leave the old wood, 
and allow it to grow on with 
the young shoots into a dense 
mass, and this method is 
best for securing a quantity 
of bloom, for the old wood 
gets quite full of flowering- 
spurs, and when there is 
much cut-flower work going 
on, the Deutzias are sure to 
get fairly well-pruned while 
in flower. They must not be 
turned out-of-doors until the 
growth is completed, but, 
by the month of August, 
they will be better for being 
placed out in a sunny 
position to ripen tbe wood. 
They must be kept well 
supplied with water at all 
times, as they are strong 
rooters, and gross feeders. 
If liberally treated, they are 
not liable to the attacks of 
insects, or to disease, as they 
are among the cleanest of 
plants. Deutzia crenata is 
not so well adapted for early 
forcing, but comes in capi¬ 
tally after the bloom of the 
first batch of forced plants 
is over, when there is fre¬ 
quently a dearth of good 
flowering plants. It is of 
more erect and stately habit 
of growth than D. gracilis, 
ana does not succeed on the 
cutting down plan, but is 
best left to grow into good- 
sized plants, and, with ordi¬ 
nary care after flowering in 
ripening off the wood, a few 
good specimens will last 
for years in serviceable con¬ 
dition. As out-of-door plants for shrubbery or 
pleasure-ground decoration, these Deutzias are 
very useful. Deutzia gracilis makes a capital 
edging to large clumps of mixed shrubs. \Yhen 
in flower, well-established clumps will look like 
driven snow, and the quantity of bloom that can 
be cut without injury to the plants is 
astonishing. D. crenata makes a capital back- 
ound plant, from its taller and more erect 
iabit of growth, and those who have not yet 
given these lovely plants a trial out-of-doors, as 
well as under glasB, have no idea of their value. 
It is one of the weakest points of English 
gardens that, notwithstanding all the wealth of 
beautiful plants and shrubs that we have at 
command, the majority of shrubberies are filled 
with about half-a-dozen of the commonest kinds 
in cultivation. There are acres of Laurel 
and Privet, and not a single representative of 
many deciduous shrubs. Those who have any 
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over-grown plnta of th es e Deutzias id poti or 
boxes, should at oaoe turn them out into the 
pleasure-ground, for they will, in their season 
of flowering, impart a new and distinct feature, 
and vary the monotony of mames of evergreens 
unrelieved by flowers. 

Qotport. J. Groom. 


BULBS FOB OOBBBBPONDHNT& 

Questions.— Quartos end mwn era ftwsrtod is 

flAapaaate free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here UM down fir their guidon**, AU communication! 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
Ms of the paper only, and addreeeed to the Editor of Gar. 
name, 97, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be tent to the Pubushrr. The 
name and address <f the tender are required in addition to 
ana designation he may deeire to be used in the patpor. 
When more than one query ie tent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardotro has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they oannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as canned 
wetlbedassifled, will be found in the different departments) 
should alteayebear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
perpsit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Condition*, 
sortie, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience ie gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in QARDmrara should mention the number 
is which they appeared. 


18967.— Toad-stools on. lawn.— Will any reader 
kindly tell me how Toad-stools may be destroyed on a 
lawn?—O. J. 

18968.— Weeds on garden-paths.— will some 
reader kindly tell me the proper proportions of carbolic 
add and water to use for kiuiag weeds os a garden-path ? 
—Jackir. 

18969.— Liquid-manure for bush-fruit— Would 
it be a good thing to pour liquid-manure, from a cow¬ 
house, on the ground, ronnd tbe base of bush-fruit and 
other trees, at this season ?- J. G. B. 

18070.— Removing panes of glass.— will some 
reader kindly tell me How to remove panes of gla«s from a 
window-frame without breaking them? 1 do not know 
how to loosen the putty.—H arry P. G. 

18971.— Flower-seeds for New Mexico. —I want 
to send some flower seeds to New Mexico. Will anyone 
kindly advise me which sorts are likely to do well there? 
The flower-seeds must be inexpensive. - Esor. 

18972.— Tomatoes In May.—Will some grower of 
Tomatoes kindly tell me how to obtain ripe fruit by the 
1st of May next ? My young plants are an inoh high now 
(December 18th), atd Unlay I put them into email pots. 
Should the flowers be fettilised? I always And it very 
difficult to get a good set.— Tropiit, Putney. 

18973.— Flowering-plants for warm green- 
houee.— 1 have a greenhouse in which, by means of a 
Stove, I can keep up a temperature of 55 degs. to 6) degs. 
Would any reader kindly tell me what plants I can grow in 
it ? I want as muoh bloom ss I cm get The home is 
12 feet leng by 7 feet wide and 12 feet high.— Gladioli. 

18974—Grapes and Pears on glass-covered 
fence.—I have a fence, 7 feet high, ana ISO feet long. 1 
wish to make a fruit-border against it, oovered with glass, 
for growing Pears and Grapes. Will anyone suggest the 
best way of making the fenoe perfectly air-tight, and the 
cheapest kind of glass covering to use?—A. Burorss, 
Surrey. 

18975.—Allamanda and Stephanotis.-1 bought 
rd Allamanda and a Btepbanotis last year; they bAvemade 
about 6 feet in growth. They have been resting about two 
months, end have received only just enough wster to keep 
them from shrivelling. When ehould they be potted, and 
how far should they be cut back ? The growth is btrong, 
and I would like them to bloom next year.—C raysn. 

18970.— Roses In Bast Dulwich.—I am about to 
build a greenhouse, facing < ait and south, with a wall at 
baok and north end. I want to plant in it four or flve 
Tea Roses, and should be glad to know if it will be any 
use doing so in this neighbourhood (East Dulwich), and, 
if so, what sorts would thrive beet? The position is an 
open ons; but the neighbourhood is beiDg very much 
built over. Gould I plant in Urge boxes, as my floor is of 
concrete ?—W. T. H. 


18977. -Chrysanthemum culture.- On p. 623 
" J. D. E." advocates the use of bone-dust; some growers 
recommend crushed bones and horn shavings; others say 
that soot is a good thing to mix with the compost. If 
" J. D. E.” would kindly say what he thinks would be a 
good oompost for first and flowering shifts (1 mean for 
show plants), and also when to begin to give the plants 
manure-water, he would be doing a great many amateurs 
a good service.— An Amatxur. 


18978 —Pine-growing.—I have some Pines, which 
had a cluster of crowns instead of one single crown ; the 
plantsare exceedingly healthy and vigorous, and produced a 
good fruit. Another Pine had a oooksoomb-ahaped crown; 
but the fruit of this one was almost black in the middle, 
tbe other part of the fruit being of good colour and 
flavour. Any information as to the cause of double 
orowns and dark-centred fruit would be really usefnl to 
one who is anxious to grow Pines well.— Brioiiton. 


18979 —Autumn Broccoli and Cauliflower.— 
Will someone kindly explain the difference between 
Vettch's Self-protecting Autumn Brooooll and Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower? Ie there any advantage in 
growing both ? If so, when should they be sown ? 1 sow 
the Autumn Brooooll in March, and cut good head 9 
all through September. I fancy the season 
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18960.-Applee.-I shall be obliged if any reader wl 
rive me Information concerning two Apples, labelled 
Duchess of York's Favourite and Pigeon Blanc. I want 
to know their quality and tbe other names, if any, under 
whioh they are grown.—J. W. J. 

18981. — Peat-ashes for Strawberries.— Some 
time ago 1 read that wood-ashes and bone-manure were 
good for Strawberries. Have peat-aehee or turf aahee the 
same properties as wood-ashes r We burn peat here, and 
1 have heaps of peat-ashes, but no wood.—J. G. B. 


18982 -Vines on the long-rod system. — I 
should feel obliged if “ J. M., South Hants," would ex¬ 
plain in what way Vines should be trained and pruned 
aocordlng to the long-rod system. Should alternate rods 
be trained from the bottom to the top of the wall every 
year, and the rod that has borne the fruit be cut out 
every autumn ? If so, would they grow to the top of a 
wall, say 26 feet high, in one season ? I am about to plant 
some Vines against a coach-house, facing south, and should 
like to know the best way of treating them out-of-doors.— 
MArrmw Nbil, Richmond. 

18983. —Plants for cold greenhouse.— I am build¬ 
ing a conservatory, which will be a lean-to, against my 
house, and will open into the drawing-rocm. Is it neces¬ 
sary that I should have it heated ? This would be a diffi¬ 
cult matter, on account of the chimney, or flue, haviog to 
be in a conspicuous place in the front of the house. Gould 
I grow Roses, Cobeas, Clematis, Ac., without any winter 
heating? Any advice as to what to grow without heat 
will be aooeptable.— Ignoramus, Swansea. You could 
grow the plants you mention without heat. Many of our 
readers are able to fully answer your question, and we 
leave it to them.—Ev. 

18984.—Hints on Vine culture.—I have bought 
flve Black Hamburgh Vines, about 26 years old. I have 
had them taken up carefully. They have not yet been 
pruned. I have in course of erection a lean-to house, 
24 feet by 16 feet, inside measure ; pitch, 12 feet by 6 feet 
at the front, and roof glased with 20 inoh by 12-inch best 
quality of glass. It is heated by 4 inoh hot-water pipes, 
with evaporating-troughs attached. The aspect of the 
house is direct south. I purpose growing each Vine with 
two rods, and they will be planted in an outeide border. 
1 am informed that old Vines do not fruit so soon ss 
young ones, therefore I intend to get two more canes—one 
black, one white. I am advised to put about 1 foot of 
brickbats at the bottom of the border, and drain-pipes 
underneath. 1 should feel obliged if Mr. Hobday, or any 
other practical man, would help me. I want a few hints 
on the border as regards drainage, &c ; the names of two 
Vines suitable for exhibition purposes, and requiring the 
same temperature as Black Hamburgh ; and Information 
as to the number of plants that I should plant for roof 
only. After planting the old Vines, how much oI the 
wood ought to be cut away ? I should also like to know 
whether the house is suitable for a vinery.— Alpha, near 
Manchester. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
art given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

18986. — Manuring Snowdrops (Hexthorpe). — 
Snowdrops do not require any manure. 

18980.—Pear Vauquelln (J. W. J.).— This is de¬ 
scribed as a large Pear of second-rate quality. 

18987 —The Wax-plant (Baron).— Hoya carnosa 
will thrive in a compost of turfy-loam, peat, and a little 
sand. 

18988 — Late Chrysanthemums (Baron).— You 
will find this question dealt with in an article In this issue, 
and in notes in reoent numbers. 

18989.— Seeds of Magnolia grandiflora (Rus- 
tamji, B.C.f — You could get seeds from some of the 
American nurseries. Plants can be obtained from all tree 
nurseries. 

18990. — Calvary Clover (Mrs. Eyre Matcham).— 
Yee; the seed usually germinates In the way shown by the 
specimens that you forward. The pods do not unroll 
naturally. 

1899 1 . — Mildew on Marechal Nlel Rose 
(M. B. A.).—The best way to prevent mildew is to keep 
the atmosphere dry, and the house well ventilated. It 
you want a remedy, sprinkle with flowers of sulphur. 

18992.— Guano (J. A).—No; you should not apply 
guano to your Axaleas, Hyacinths, Pansies, 4c., except in 
summer-time, when they are in vigorous growth-then 
you may, but you must be careful not to give too muoh. 

18903. — Immature Dahlia-tubers (Rustamji, 
BC.).— We doubt whether your Dahlia-roots will be of 
any use. However, you may try by starting them in heat 
in spring, and taking cuttings, which can be planted out 
in due oourse. 

18994.— An Inexpensive heating apparatus 
(W. H. J.). —You are mistaken ; the number for Decem¬ 
ber 19th, 1SS5, in whioh " H. T. J.’s” article on the sub¬ 
ject of heating appears, is not out of print. If you cannot 
get it through your newsagent, apply to the publisher. 

18996.— Pampas Grass (C. O A.).—Plant in spring, 
in loamy soli, in a somewhat damp situation. It will take 
oare of itself; but a mulching of rotten manure, and 
oopious waterings in warm weather, will be advantageous. 
The Pampas Grass will well repay a thorough preparation 
of the soil. 

18906.— Roses on the Brier (Inquirer).— Have you 
tried the large Rose nurseries that are advertised in Gar¬ 
dening ? We do not think you will have any difficulty in 
getting what you want, if you write to a good firm. Make 
enquires even if you do not see the Roses entered in the 
catalogues. 

18997.— Culture of the Giant Lily (Rente).— 
Raising this Lily from sssd is a very slow process, and the 
bulbs take a long time to become established. You speak 
of the “ part of a root” Do you mean a separate bulb, or 
the scales of a bulb? It takes almost as long a time to 
raise plants from scales as to propagate from seeds. Put 
both seeds and scales in turfy soil in pots. You will find 
an illustration of this plant, and notes of Its culture, in 
Gardrnikg, No. 816. 


18996.— Polyanthus Narcissi (Rustamji, B.C.).— 
No; the bulbs are not useless after (hey have once 
flowered, and you can go on growing them year after year. 
You need not throw away your Hyacinths, if you have a 
garden. Plant them out in a warm, sunny position, and 
they will do very well. 

18999.— Straw as manure (W. G. C.). -Thestraw 
will be of no use as manure for your garden, unless It has 
been Incorporated with animal manure. The best thing 
to do with this and other vegetable aubstances ie to put 
them in the general rubbish-heap to decay. They may 
then be used in the garden. 

19000.— Unhealthy Azaleas (Young Gardener).— 
We cannot tell you how to “ bring the Axaleas round, 
because you have not told us how they have been treated. 
They may have been given too much water, or they may 
have been given too little; they may have been wrongly 
treated in many ways; but how can we eay when you 
give us no information ? 

19001. — Grafting Eplphyllum truncatum 
(Baron ).—You should graft this on the Pereskia aculeate 
stock, in spring or early summer. Remove the top of 
the stook, and shorten the etem according to require 
ments; then cleave it at the top, and slip the scion— made 
wedge-shape at the bottom — into the cleft, and bind 
somewhat firmly, so as to keep it in its place. The plants. 
If kept in a stove temperature, will unite in a short time. 
Questions on different subjects should be separated from 
each other. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming Plante. —Persons who wish plants to le 
named ehould send good specimens property packed. By 
good specimens toe mean a complete shoot the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time , and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of floristsf flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name mould always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 
87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— J. M. B.— 1, Irish Yew (Tbxui 
baccata hibernica); 2, Mahonia Aquifolium ; 8, Thuja 

Lobbi; 4, A Juniper, probably Juniperus virginiana- 

R. W. —Daphne Laureola- Mrs. Charrington.-Sper- 

mannia africana.-An Irish Lady.— You will see by ibe 

notice! above that we do not name Chryranthcmumr. 
1 and 2 are reflexed ; S, Anemone-flowered ; 4 is withered, 

evidently a Japanese.- K. S , Exeter.— Fine specimen of 

the Great Christmas Rose (Hc-Ueborus altifolius).- R. M. 

—You will see, if you read our ruleB, that we do not name 
florists' flowers The Ferns are: 8, An Adiantum (pro¬ 
bably glaucophyllum), epecimen insufficient; 4, A. 
aseimlle.- Miss (iingell .—Lithoepcrmum officinale. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of oolour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Therefore, we 
shall undertake to name no fruit of which three specimens 
are not sent, and, if the fruit varies much in size or 
colour, these specimens should be typical of such vat lo¬ 
tions Local varieties should be named by local growers, 
and are often known to them alone. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above oirectione are observed. Unpaid parcels will 
not be received. 

Names of fruit.— E. F, Elham.— Ribston Pippin. 

- Sevarg.— Coloured, Blenheim Orange ; other next 

week.- C. C.-2, DoyencS du Cornice; 14, B«urr6 de 

Jonghe ; 9, Not recognised ; 4, Winter Nelis- J. A. W. 

—Your Pear is Beurrl Diel.- Rogler — Pear, Vicar cf 

Winkfleld.- Stella .—Yellow Pear is Brocmpark ; green, 

Vicar of Winkfleld. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

M. F. B. should have sent her address.-An Irish 

Lady.—Copy written on both sides of the paper cannot be 

used.-An Amateur .—Anonymous correspondents who 

send queries which are really advertisements cannot ex¬ 
pect to have their notes inserted.- J. G. B .—Others 

next week. Please note that several queries ehould not 
be mixed up together, and that we do not reply to corre¬ 
spondents by post. 


Catalogues received.—Seeds, dc. Waite, Nash, ft 

Go., 79, South war k-etreet, London, 8.E.- Seeds for 

Vegetable and Flmcer Garden. James Carter and Go, 
High Holborn, London.- Fruit-tree List. Jamcc Dick¬ 

son and Sons, Newton Nurseries, Chester. 

Books received.— Pocket Garden Calendar. Sutton 

and Sons, Reading.- Illustrated Almanac. Cassell and 

Go., Ludgate hilL 

18928.— Kitchen garden.— It fa beat to 
aow Carrots, Salsafy, and Paranipa, on land 
that has been well-manured for a previous crop 
—Celery, for instance, which leaves a consider¬ 
able amount of nutriment in the soil. A dressing 
of soot, or of some artificial manure, may be 
used also. The land Bhould be well trenched 
up and intermixed, and be well stirred abont 
with the fork a week or two before the Beeda 
are sown, which for the main crop of Carrots 
and Salsafy need not be till the first week in 
April. Parsnips uhould be sown in March.— 
E. Hobday. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

BORDER CARNATIONS. 

What are border Carnations? may be & fair 
question to ask. Are not all Carnations adapted 
for cultivating out-of-doors ? Yes ; if circum¬ 
stances are favourable. But what are under¬ 
stood by “border Carnations” are self and 
fancy varieties. They are much more hardy 
than bizarres and flakes. Take that fine old 
scarlet bizarre, Admiral Curzon, as an illustra¬ 
tion. If, say, six plants of it are grown, either 
in pots or planted ont, two of them may retain 
their original form, displaying the two colours, 
maroon and scarlet on a white ground, two 
of them may lose the white and show on their 
petals the maroon and scarlet only, while two 
more may produce wholly self-coloured flowers. 
This is no fancy sketch, as this variety pro¬ 
duces all the above in one season, and the 
plants that have self-coloured flowers will grow 
the strongest, and their foliage will be darkest. 
The variety with two colours from which the 
white has been removed will also grow stronger 
than the original form, and this holds good all 
through the various classes. The old-fashioned 
Crimson Clove, for instance, is as hardy as any 
plant grown in the garden. I have known it 
for more than thirty years, and cannot see that 
its constitution has been impaired in the 
least during that time. It requires no special 
treatment, producing its bold handsome foliage 
in ordinary herbaceous borders, and fighting for 
a place with the strongest of its associates. 
Many admire this and other self-coloured Carna¬ 
tions in large beds or masses. I greatly admire 
them when the beds are well placed and in 
harmony with their surroundings. When em¬ 
ployed in a very old garde a north of the Frith 
of Forth, at least thirty years ago, part 
of my duty was the charge of two beds of 
Cloves, containing hundreds of plants. The low, 
old, mouldering garden walls were Moss-grown, 
and covered in places with the Wall-rue Spleen- 
wort and the Ivy-leaved Toad-Flax. Masses of 
dark-foliaged Rhododendrons and old Ivy, 
quantities of the true East Lothian Stock, and 
other sweetly perfumed flowers, and Lavender 
and Rosemary, were all established in the 
borders. Here we obtained the best blooms of 
our Cloves the second year. The first season 
the bed was formed of good, strong, well-rooted 
layers, planted 18 inches apart. These pro¬ 
duced good flowers, but in no great quantity. 
In Augast they were layered. Each plant 
would produce from six to twelve layers. A 
slight mound of sandy soil was placed round the 
base of each plant, and into this the layers were 
pegged. This mound would be about 2 inches 
higher than the surface of the bed. Late in 
autumn the entire surface of the bed would be 
raised as high as the mounds by means of a 
mixture of equal Darts loam and decayed 
manure. This rich dressing had a most bene¬ 
ficial effect upon the plants. The layers were 
not in any way disturbed; they were allowed 
to flower where they were, and the quantity 
of flowers produced was truly astonishing. 
The beds were destroyed after the second year. 
Masses in borders may be treated in the same 
way. An interesting and instructive way to 
grow Border Carnations is to 
Raise seedlings.— Seeds produced from the 
best show varieties can be purchased from the 
principal seedsmen, but seedlings cannot be 
depended on. I save my own seeds, and we 
are very careful as regards the crosses ; indeed, 
one would scarcely believe that such results 
could be obtained as we are able to note year 
after year. For instance, I wanted to raise 
some improved, light-purple-edged Picotees, 
and the method adopted was to take the two 
best varieties we had—Nymph and Her Majesty. 
Both are pure white, with the exception of a 
very narrow edge, like thin wire, of a purple- 
colour, on the outer petals. The flowers were 
fertilised both ways—the pollen of Nymph onto 
the stigmatic portion of Her Majesty, and rice 
vend. Now for the result. Amongst the seed¬ 
lings there are a few light-edged purple Picotees, 
but a large proportion of them were of the most 
vigorous character, producing large, well- 
formed purple self Carnations. A peculiar buff- 
ground Picotee produced rose self Carnations. 
Florence, buff-colpmed border Carnation, pro¬ 
duced two floweA of thejrur. \obl mr* but many 
rose and white seifs. J we cMjxfeF-Aor, at least, 


do not—try to shut out the bees from enjoying 
the sweets of the Carnation bloom, and to their 
agency may be attributed the changes to which 

1 have just alluded. All our Carnation and 
Picotee seeds have been saved from artificially- 
fertilised flowers. We continue the work of 
fertilisation all through the flowering period, 
and the seeds are mostly all gathered by the 
second week in October. The pods are care¬ 
fully dried, and are stored in a ary place until 
the seeds are required for sowing in April. 
Sow in pans or pots in frames over a gentle hot¬ 
bed. The seeds would probably vegetate in the 
open ground, but a larger proportion would 
germinate under glass, and when it is a ques¬ 
tion of raising a few hundreds of plants only, it 
is easy enough to take extra pains with them. In 
ten days the plants will be up, and in ten days 
more ready to be pricked out into boxes, about 

2 inches from each other. They should be kept 
in a frame until they are well established, when 
the boxes may be placed out-of-doors in an open 
situation. 

The plants should be placed where they are 
to flower about the first week in June. They 
should be planted iu rich, deep soil, at a dis¬ 
tance of IS inches plant from plant. Each 
plant will produce a large quantity of bloom the 
following season, some of them as many as two 
hundred blooms. The plants will all be different 
from each ether, and only about one in 
ten will produce single blooms. Some varieties 
will produce flowers with ten and others with 
a hundred petals. Between these there will 
be all sorts and sizes, but twenty petals are 
sufficient to constitute a perfect flower. Small 
■trap-shaped p9tils in the centre are a dis¬ 
figurement. A florist’s bed of striped Carna¬ 
tions and edged Picotees is his delight. Those 
who prefer the rich colours and delightful 
fragrance of the old Clove, and the wonderful 
variety of colour and fragrance in border Car¬ 
nations, may enjoy to the full their boauty and 
fragrance. I recommend their culture in masses 
or beds, each colour by itself, so placed as to 
harmonise with its immediate surroundings, 
but in such a position that the plants may 
receive plenty of light and air, with, if pos¬ 
sible, some kind of shelter to break the force 
of east and north winds. Where our Carna¬ 
tion layers were exposed to the full force of 
these winds last year, they were nearly all 
killed in February, while those sheltered from 
the north-east by a thick hedge were safe. 

Varieties The Bride, Bridesmaid, Virgo, 
and W. P. Milner are white varieties of the 
best description. The Governor is blush-white, 
Edith and Lady Cathcart are good yellows, 
and Florence is a good buff. Rose and pink 
varieties are best represented by Anna Williams, 
Gertrude IVigner, Mary Morris, Mrs. Teigner, 
and Mrs. Whitmore. Field Marshal is an ex¬ 
cellent crimson-rose, Fire-Eater, a pure, rosy- 
scarlet, Coroner is bright-scarlet, and Albert 
and Purple Gem are valuable purples. Fancy 
varieties succeed well out-of-doors, and are, as 
a rule, merely sports from the usual bizarres, or 
flakes. Titania is a lovely variety, flaked with 
very delicate pale-rose; Grand Master, crimson 
and maroon, Lord Stamford and Lady Stam¬ 
ford are also pretty border flowers. The 
flowers of the fancy type, usually seen at exhi¬ 
bitions, are merely sports, which the exhibitors 
find amongst their ordinary stock. Any quan¬ 
tity of new varieties can be obtained in this way, 
but many growers do not care to propagate 
them.—D., in Field. 


Ooronilla gl&uoa on walls. —Those 
who have grown this old plant only in the 
greenhouse can have little idea of its beauty as 
a wall-plant in the open air, for it grows with a 
vigour unknown in pot-culture, and, when in 
bloom, is a perfect mass of the brightest golden- 
yellow. Like many other plants that are liable 
to insect pests under a glass roof, this seems to 
keep perfectly clean out-of-doors. I lately saw 
a plant that had been trained up some wires on 
the south front of a house, and then been 
allowed to grow wild, and the effect was excel¬ 
lent, the shoots being laden with bloom. In 
mild winters it flowers almost continuously, far 
into the spring. The best time to do any pruning 
that may be necessary is after it has done bloom¬ 
ing, so that it may have the whole season to 
make young growth for flowering in due oourse. 
On the south coast these half-hardy shrubs are 


in great favour for wall culture ; the force of 
the gales is broken by means of good, thick 
hedges round the gardens, and, the frost befog 
merciful near the sea, the owners are enabled to 
iw plants that need a greenhouse inland, 
e soil, too, is light, and, being well-drained, 
is several degrees warmer than heavy, retentive, 
water-logged soils. Anyone having a sheltered 

X t, even in a cold locality, may grow this 
at successfully on walls, by giving the shelter 
of a mat during very severe frost, as it is sur¬ 
prising how much frost a plant growing on a 
wall will defy. The best time to plant is in 
May, after frost is over, so that its young growth 
may be made out-of-doors, and get well- 
hardened.— J. Groom. 

Wall-plants. —Though there are numbers 
of plants suitable for covering walls, but few of 
them adhere without some assistance. Among 
deciduous subjects, the place of honour must be 
awarded to Veitch’s Ampelopsis, which will 
adhere closely to woodwork, whether painted or 
not, as well as to brioks or stone. In good soil 
it is of quick growth, and an additional recom¬ 
mendation is that large plants of it can be 
moved without injury—at least, such is my ex¬ 
perience. Two years back, wishing to cover a 
space of wall as quickly as possible, I stripped 
some large plants of this climber from another 
portion of the wall, and removed them to the place 
where they were required. The roots were long 
and rambling, with but few fibres, so that I wai 
rather fearful of the oonseauences ; but, being 
planted in good soil, and kept well watered, 
all succeeded. The principal branches were 
secured in their new position by means of nails 
and shreds, and, as soon as growth began in 
earnest, the new shoots took hold of the wall 
in all directions; now, after two seasons’ growth, 
it is clothed in a perfect manner, and there are 
no traces of so recent a removal. This is, 
indeed, a grand wall-plant, for, though lacking 
the vigour of the older variety, it needs no 
attention, while the other must be secured in 
position. Tecoma radicans will clutch the wall 
fairly well if the surface is not too smooth. In 
order that it may flower successfully, it should 
be given a good, sunny position, where the wood 
can be well-ripened. Among evergreen climbers, 
the different Ivies take prominent positions; 
most planters, however, seem to overlook the 
fact that there exists among them great diver¬ 
sity of form. Of this I was forcibly reminded the 
other day by a stretch of wall on which there 
was a large collection, each variety having a 
certain Bpace allotted to it.— Alpha. 

18920. — Chrysanthemums in the 
open air. —Cut down the flower-stems as soon 
as they go out of flower, and then leave them 
alone until the end of March, when they should 
be taken up and divided, and a portion reserved 
for planting again, as large stools are not 
desirable. A plant large enough to furnish from 
six to eight flowering-stems is better than one 
that will send up a score or two, as if there are 
more than the number I have mentioned, they 
will be so crowded that they will be very weak, 
and, as a consequence, the flowers will be small. 
When replanting, change the position, eo that 
the roots may have the benefit of fresh soil 
If this cannot be done, some of the old soil 
should be taken away, and fresh supplied, or 
else a little manure should be incorporated with 
the soil. Chrysanthemums are such grow- 
feeding plants that they will not continue year 
after year in a satisfactory condition, nnless the 
fertility of the land is maintained, so as to 
produce a satisfactory growth.—J. C. C. 

The heating question.— My span-roof 
greenhouse, 10 feet by 6 feet, is close to my 
house. I use the smallest Messenger boiler, the 
smoke-pipe (3£-inch iron stack-pipe) is carried 
up the side of the house and above the eaves, 
and there is a tin pipe 5 feet or 6 feet long, at 
the top, to prevent the wind from blowing 
down. This has a tin “ louvre ” top. I sift my 
cinders every day during sammer, and put them 
into the dust-bin. The ashes are given to the 
fowls, and are afterwards, with the manure, put 
on to the garden. By the beginning of winter 
1 get together a nice binful of cioders. I light 
my stove at four o'clock with a few coals, fill up 
with cinders only, and at eight o’clock next 
morning I find it gtill alight. A pailful of 
olnders will keep it going twenty-four boon 
(except, during nawialiy weather). I have 
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the same process with a fresh piece of bread, Euonymus japonicus is a grand sea-side plant, 
grinding it very small and throw it into the and one that may be seen in almost every 


globe; this should be done every other day. garden, large or small; its beautiful variegated 
—H. R. S. varieties, too, are strikingly effective in winter. 

Hollies, both plain and variegated, also succeed 
TR'R'HS AND SHRUBR. well * n t ^ ie 8an< *y 8 °N °f the »°uth coast, and in 

DJ=lx%u mixed hedges the variegated sorts come in well, 

nnvT.wmrrr.T m .xtto r,nn , T nw,n U making a dense screen that contrasts charmingly 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS FOR HEDGES. w ith the more graceful and slender plants used 

j Hedges usually consist of only one variety of for the same purpose. The Laurustinuses, 
shrub, and are considered rather a necessary both common and black-fruited, may be said to 
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CHRISTMAS ROSES FOR HOUSE 
DECORATION. 

In the article on Christmas Roses, on page 541, 
we spoke of the value of pot-plants and the cut 
blooms for house decoration. We now publish 
another engraving, showing a simple arrange¬ 
ment of Christmas Roses in a bowl. A handful 
of the flowers are arranged freely with Aralia- 
leaves, a Hyacinth, and a spray or two ol 




The Moutan Pseony.— 
The splendid varieties of Pfeonia 
Moutan exhibited during the past 


m season have, doubtless, in some 

instances, created a desire to grow 
them. The Tree Pfeony is one of 
the numerous fine things which 
Mr. Fortune sent over from China 
about forty years ago. He in¬ 
formed us that the Shanghai 
nurserymen propagated them very 
freely by grafting. The process 
was very simple. October, or 
later, was the usual time. The 
■•I finger- like rootlets of a herbaceous 
variety were used as stocks ; the 
base of the scion was cut in the 
form of a wedge, and was inserted 
in the crown of the finger-like 
hey tuber aforesaid. It was tied round with mat- 
By ting, clayed over in the usual way, and was at 
ing once planted. Odo bud only was left at the end 
ife, of the scion, and Mr. Fortune stated that very 
ed, rarely did any of them fail to grow. In a fort- 
o is night, the union was complete, and the plants 
were sent to market the second season. The 
lity flowers were also larger on these two-year- 
ry- old plants than on older ones. No doubt, this 
nes simple method of culture can be carried out in 
1 is our greenhouses or frames, the plants being 


Chrietmas Roses io bawl with Aralia-leaves. 


Laurustinus and Berberis. Had the group 
been still further simplified by the omission of 
the two latter, it would have been all the better. 
A good bold group of flowers and leaves of few 
kinds has a far better effect than the mixed 
bouquets commonly seen, where a mass of 
flowers huddled together, without an adequate 
proportion of greenery, destroy each other’s 
effect. 


potted singly, instead of planted out. MrT 
Fortune further stated that, “ In the gardens of 
the mandarins it is not usual to meet with the 
Tree Pteony of great size but he saw one in a 
garden near Shanghai which produced between 
three and four hundred blooms every year.— 


18914.— Diseased goldfish. — I would ad¬ 
vise “ Ripe Cherries" not to empty the water 
at all during the winter, but to take out a jug¬ 
ful every day, and replace it without disturbing 
the bottom of the globe. When the hot weather 
comes, and the globe must be cleaned, on no 
account must the fish be handled ; they Bhould 
be taken out very quickly with a net and placed 
in a dish filled with the water from which they 
were taken. After cleaning, and filling up the 
globe, &c., pour the water with the fish gently in¬ 
to the globe, and be careful not to injure them in 
any way. With regard to food, both winter 
and summer, the best plan is to take a small 
piece of bread, and, after rubbing the palms of 
the hands with it, throwfit awiay ( ; thenyrkpeat 


18805.— Summer-flowerlner Lilies for India.— 

We beg to suggest the following Liliums as suitable for 
the locality named : L. candidum, L. japonicum Browni, 
L. Krameri, L. longiflorum Wilsoni, L. Batemannim, L. 
Humboldti, L. monadelphum Szovitaianum, L. auratum, 
L. a. platyphjllum, L. speciosum rubrurn cruenturn, L. a. 
album KrsBtzerl, and L. s. rubrum purpuratum.— Collins 
and Gabribl. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are at all 
times alad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants oi views, especially of 
gardens of an artistio or natural character. 
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FRUIT. 

THE CURRANT. 

The Currant, like the Gooseberry, is worthy 
of better treatment than it very often receives 
at the hands of the managers of private places, 
where fruits under glass receive the greatest 
attention. If the produoe of these humble 
bushes is of little or no value, it is hardly worth 
while to allow Lichen-clad trees to cumber the 
same piece of ground for twenty years or more ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the fruit oannot be dis¬ 
pensed with, as we find the Red, Black, and 
White varieties growing in some form or other 
in every garden, great and small, throughout 
the kingdom. Growers for market assure us 
that the Black Currant is the most profitable; 
but the Red variety is equally, if not more, 
valuable to the private grower, as it suits all 
palates, and can be used for many purposes, 
cooked, preserved, and fresh throngnout the 
season. Red and White Currant trees can be 
grown as pyramids and bushes on clean, single 
stems, as standards, and as cordons against 
trellises and walls. Trees trained on the bush 
form are most frequently met with, and doubt¬ 
less this is the most simple and inexpensive 
mode of growing Currants m quantity for daily 
use in the kitchen and preserving; but for 
special or ornamental purposes, pyramids, 
standards, cordons, or vertically-trained trees, 
are recommended, as the fruit, fully exposed 
to solar-heat, attains its best size and quality, 
and can easily be protected from the ravages of 
birds and wasps; moreover, well-preserved 
samples of the fine Grape varieties oommand 
good prices when all other small fruits are over 
Tate in the autumn. 

Propagation. —Well-ripsneti pieces of wood 
of the current year should be selected early in 
the autumn—if with a sound heel so much the 
better—and, after having been carefully de¬ 
nuded of the lower buds that would be buried 
in the soil (particularly the cluster of small 
ones near the base), they should be firmly 
planted 6 inches in depth in a light, rich border, 
where their after-management must be regu¬ 
lated by the purpose for which the young trees 
are intended. If for pyramids, cordons, and 
standards, the leading growth must be allowed 
to ascend, all side growths being moderately 
pinched to throw the full force of the sap into 
the proper channel. If for bushes, the three or 
four buds left at the top of each cutting should be 
encouraged to make all the growth they can, 
as leaves help the roots ; gross shoots, however, 
should be pinched to equalise the flow of 
sap, as these young growths will have to be 
pruned back in the autumn or spring to 
form the foundation of the future bush. The 
newly-struck plants will require to be lifted, 
sorted, and replanted in nursery lines at 
the end of the first season—that is, if the 
cuttings are inserted in the autumn, and not in 
the spring, as is too often the case—when those 
that are best adapted for special training can 
be planted together, and receive proper atten¬ 
tion until fit xor removal to their permanent 
quarters. 

Planting, —The ground for Currants should 
be clean, well-drained, deeply-trenched, and in 
good tilth. If light and sandy, the roots may 
be let in below the level of the quarters; but if 
cold and heavy, plenty of burnt earth or leaf- 
mould should be introduced, when ridge or 
mound planting will suit them best. Dry 
weather should always be selected for lifting 
and planting—or, at any rate, the soil should 
be in a dry state—and the earlier in the autumn 
the planting is done the better, as it is impor¬ 
tant that new root-action should precede cut¬ 
ting-back in the spring. Although bushes do 
not often receive supports at the time of plant¬ 
ing, it is a good plan, particularly in exposed 
situations, to drive a stout stake down to 
define the position that each tree is to 
occupy. These stakes need not stand much 
higher than the collars of the trees, which 
should be from 6 inches to 12 inches above 
tile surface of the soil, and the bushes should 
merely rest against them, to prevent disturbance 
by wind or workmen. The distance from row 
to row, and from tree to tree, need not be quite 
so great as in the case of Gooseberries ; nothing, 
however, is gained by planting too close, as the 
sweetest fruit ip- gathered from fe'wss that are 
~ur qcasj | If, then, the 


fully exposed t ^soU ^jyfiui. 


Red Dutch—a variety greatly superior to the 
old Red—is to be planted, I would allow 0 feet 
from row to row, and 6 feet between the trees 
in tile rows. Let each tree be planted with its 
roots near the surface, wash the soil well home 
to the tender fibres, in preference to treading, 
and mulch freely with light rich stable-manure. 
The most suitable trees for 

Planting against walls or trellises are 
those that have made three or more shoots of 
equal strength, well placed for training in an 
oblique or vertical direction, according to the 
height of the wall or fence to be covered. The 
boiders for these should be well-drained and 
prepared, the distance from tree to tree being 
regulated by the number of shoots with which 
they are furnished, and, in some measure, by 
the varieties themselves. Strong growers, 
having large leaves, likeRaby Castle, should have 
more he ad-room and a greater breadth between 
the stems than is required by Red Grape or White 
Dutch (sometimes called White Grape), and for 
this reason they are best adapted for high walls 
and extension training, where, under a system 
of root-pruning, they produoe moderately strong 
wood, and soon grow themselves into a fruitful 
condition. 

Bushes.— Having seemed plants with clean 
stems free from buds, from 6 inches to 12 inches 
in height, furnished with, sav, three shoots 
each, shorten back to good buds pointing out¬ 
wards. These will produce two shoots each, 
six in all, during the season, but they will not 
be sufficient to form the foundation of a good 
bush ; therefore these six shoots must again be 
shortened back at the winter pruning still to 
buds pointing outwards, otherwise the twelve 
shoots which will be made will be too close to¬ 
gether to admit of the free passage of warmth 
and light when they commence bearing. Should 
this be the case, a spreading habit can easily be 
induced by tying or pegging the external shoots 
out until the trees nearly touch each other in 
the rows—not between the rows, as room must 
be retained for cleaning, mulching, and gather¬ 
ing the fruit. Having determined the height 
of the bushes—say 3 feet to 5 feet—shorten 
the terminals and pay attention to future 
laterals. These may be pinched or shortened 
back in July to let in light and air, but not 
sufficiently close to expose the fruit or check 
the flow of sap during the time it is 
ripening. This shortening back will not, how¬ 
ever, affect the annual winter pruning, as every 
lateral must be cut back into solid wood within 
an inch or so of the main stems, to keep the 
spurs close at home, as well as to prevent over¬ 
crowding. When bushes are completely 
formed and in full bearing, it is a prudent 
practice to allow a few well-placed shoots to 
grow up wherever there is room for them, not 
only to take the place of others which may 
have become bare of spurs, but also to assist in 
the formation of layers of alburnum over every 
part of the tree. 

Standards. —If standards are wanted, the 
principal aim should be the production of one 
stem, as strong and as straight as possible, by 
training to sticks firmly inserted in the ground. 
Takeout all the terminals at one uniform height. 
Allow side shoots to grow, but pinch them at 
first to force the flow of sap upwards, and care¬ 
fully guard against the production of under¬ 
ground suckers. When the head is properly 
formed, pinch back weakly growths, and 
gradually remove the spurs ana side shoots 
from the lower parts of tne stems as others are 
formed above them. 

Cordons. —Where it is desirable to cover a 
wall or trellis quickly, well-rooted trees with 
single or twin shoots of equal strength best 
answer the purpose. Allow them to grow freely 
throughout the summer, and keep them closely 
nailed, or tied in, to protect them from injury, 
and to prevent warping to the light. If more 
shoots are wanted, always have one or two 
starting from the base. Shorten back, to induce 
the formation of spurs, and tie in side-pieces to 
furnish the old stems, should they become 
naked. When the wall is completely covered, 
spur in nearly close to the old stems every 
autumn, as gross wood on north walls does not 
always ripen well; consequently, if left of any 
length, parts that are unripe and pithy invari¬ 
ably shrink and die back to the base, which is 
firm and solid. The Currant submits to root- 
pruning when the ground has been made over¬ 
rich for new plantations; it also enjoys and well 


| repays good living when in full bearing, sad 
when the active roots are kept near the surface. 
The food can beet be supplied by raking off the 
old mulching into the openings every autumn, 
and top-dressing with a mixture of light rich 
manure and fresn soil or road-scrapings.^ Liquid 
manure may be freely administered to increMe 
the size of the fruit, and an occasional drenching 
with the hose will greatly assist the trees in dry 
weather. 

The White Currant, being lees acid than 
the Red, is generally preferred for dessert; 
and for this reason it should always be grown 
in open quarters, where it can be brought to the 
highest perfection by full exposure to sun sad 
air. Like the Red kinds, it enjoys light rich 
food ; but the flavour, or rather the sweetness, ii 
not increased by the application of too mnoh 
water. Although the fruit of the Black Currant 
is extensively grown for preserving and cooking, 
it is not often used in a fresh state for the dessert. 
It is met with in every garden, and attains the 
finest size and quality when grown on light, 
rich, moist soil, and when the trees are suffi¬ 
ciently close in the rows to partially shade the 
roots. Unlike the Red and White varieties, it 
does not succeed well when kept to a single 
stem, but makes the finest bushes when allowed 
to throw up sucker shoots from beneath the sur¬ 
face of the soil. To favour this mode of growth, 
cuttings should not be divested of the lower 
buds when they are prepared for planting. Many 
people break up old plantations, and select well- 
rooted pieces for replanting; but the best 
bushes are obtained from well-ripened cuttings. 
Pruning—a very simple operation, so simple 
that it is very often neglected alt jgether—con¬ 
sists in the removal of a few of the oldest 
branches to let in light and air, and to allow the 
younger growths to ascend from the stools. The 
young wood should not be spurred or shortened 
back, as it produces the finest fruit. If treated 
in this way, and liberally supplied with rich 
top-dressings, Black Currants can be kept in 
good condition for an indefinite number of yean; 
but the best fruit is obtained from young trees, 
and for this reason, as well as to enable the 
cultivator to carry out a regular and profitable 
system of cropping, fresh plantations should 
be made on deeply-trenched ground, to take the 
place of old ones when they are broken up. 

Varieties.— Both of Red and Black Currants 
there are several sorts worthy of general culti¬ 
vation ; but of the White there are only two which 
need be mentioned, although they are known 
and grown under numerous synonyms. Of 
Reds, we have Cherry, bunches short, berries 
very Urge, deep-red, early, but more acid than 
Red Dutch ; Knight’s Large Red, bunches long, 
berries large, bright-red, similar to.Red Dutch; 
Long-bunched Red, bunches 6 inches long, 
berries large, deep-red, later, and said to be 
better, than Red Dutch ; Raby Castle, bunches 
long, berries large, bright-red, rather acid, good 
bearer, very late, suitable for walls ; Red Datcb, 
bunches medium, berries large, bright-red, the 
best for general purposes; ana Victoria, bunches 
and berries very large, said to be superior to 
Raby Cab tie. Of Whites, we have White Dutch, 
with bunches the size of those of the Red Dutch, 
berries large, early and very sweet; and White 
Transparent, large and handsome, finest for 
dessert. Of Blacks, there are Black Naples, 
late, short-grower, heavy-bearer, best for 
market; Black Baldwins, berries verv large, 
profuse bearer, good for market; Black Grape 
or Dutch, the old variety superseded ; Black 
Lee’s Prolific, berries large and sweet, a heavy 
cropper, very hardy, a great acquisition; and 
Ogden’s Black, berries rather small, hardier 
than Black Naples. 

Ledbury . W. C. 

18874.—Vines in pots.— Ir a general 
way, pot-Vines which have borne a heavy crop 
are not worth growing again, but as you have 
only had thirty-five bunches from eight pots, 
they cannot bie very much exhausted if they 
were strong at first. You must not disturb the 
roots much. Your safest plan is to fruit them 
in the same pots, but, before the spring, take 
away very carefully 3 inches of the surface stilt 
and supply its place with a mixture of half 
loam, ana half rotten manure, and depend or 
rich surface-dressings and regular supplies of 
liquid-manure through the summer to afford the 
necessary nourishment. If you want a fair 
crop of fruit, the Vines ought to be allowed to 
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start naturally in a cool house, and you must for tall standards, is always secured by budding 
not expect a heavier crop than you had last with plump dormant eyes about the middle 
year ; but a good deal will depend on their pre- of August. All the varieties can, however, be 
sent strength, and upon how you feed them obtained at a very reasonable price from the 
during the season of growth. Do not relax nurseries, and as every man is supposed to be 
your attentions in supplying stimulants until an adept to his own trade, the amateur or 
the Grapes are nearly ripe.—J. C. C. private grower, who has not suitable stocks and 

_ scions to his hand, will save time and trouble 

and avoid disappointment by patronising the 
THE MEDLAR. trade, as well-formed trees can be purchased 

Viewed from a commercial point, the Medlar ready for planting. When the Nottingham 
(Mespilus germanica) occupies a lower level Medlar is grown expressly for its fruit, standard 
than either the Apple or the Pear ; yet, like the training is not absolutely necessary, although 
Quince and the ancient Mulberry, it stands this is the best mode of making handsome trees, 
high in the estimation of the planter who appre- It can also be worked low on the Quince, 
ciates quaint form and brilliant autumnal tints pinched and pruned into pyramids like Pears, 
of foliage. Old trees of the Nottingham and as it is not quite so obtuse in its growth as the 
Dutch varieties are occasionally met with in broad-leaved Dutch. When well grown, the 
gardens, and richly they deserve the space de- fruit measures 1 inch to 1 § inches in diameter, 
voted to them ; for, whether we value them for and is fit for gathering about the end of October 
their abundant crops of fruit, which many or early in November. A dry day, when the 
appreciate, or for the profusion of their pure foliage is quite ripe, should be devoted to 
white flowers in the spring, the fantastic gathering, as it is important that the fruit 
rusticity of their elbowed branches, and the should not only part freely from the trees, but 
brilliant colouring of the foliage, render them that it should, also, be perfectly free from 
highly ornamental in the landscape during the moisture at the time of storing. A dry fruit- 
autumn. In times gone by a solitary tree was room, in which the fruit can be spread out thinly 
dropped in by some old monk as a fitting com- on the bare shelves, will be found a suitable 
panion to a hoary-headed Mulberry ; these are place for ripening. If laid on straw, or any 
now the only relics of an ancient garden, and damp substance, a mouldy taste will be im- 
well the two associate with crumbling walls parted, and a minute fungus will attack the 
which the Ivy has claimed for its own. But the stalk and render the fruit useless. When first 
way in which the modern planter turns them to gathered, the fruit is hard and unfit for use, but 
best advantage is seen in single trees or groups after it has been stored for two or three weeks, 
amongst low-growing shrubs, in front of gloomy 1 it begins to decay, the colour changes, and 



The Broad-leavel butch Medlar. 
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Yews, or associated with stately Conifers. For 
picturesque beauty, although its fruit is not so 
jood as that of the Nottingham, the broad- 
eaved Dutch bears the palm, for, independent 
of its larger pomes, the bright crimson and 
nankeen foliage, reminding one of Veitch’s 
Ampelopsis japonica vera, renders it psculiarly 
attractive. The trees are perfectly hardy, and 
by no means fastidious as to soil, provided it is 
neither too dry nor charged with stagnant 
water. The soil, however, which suits them 
best, and brings out the finest autumnal tints, 
is the deep-red loam of the old red sandstone, 
resting on a well-drained subsoil. 

Propagation. —The Medlar, a native of 
Britain, France, Germany, and the south of 
Europe, can be raised from stones or seeds for 
new varieties ; but this is a tedious mode,as they 
generally lie two years in the ground before 
they germinate, and then they require budding 
or grafting on the Pear, Quince, or White 
Thorn for making standards, otherwise much 
time will bo lost in training the seedlings up to 
the proper height for forming good heads. 
When the varieties are worked at home, stocks 
suitable to the soil should be selected, as it is 
found that the White Thorn answers best 
where it is dry, while the Quince, a surface 
rooting tree, succeeds best where it is cold and 
damp, and the Pear makes the cleanest and , 
beat stock for ornamental planting. Suitable 
stocks may be grafted in the spring, precisely , 
as we graft Pears, with firm pieces of well- 
ripened wood of the previous summer’s growth, 
but the neatest anq best^hiopryartip- 1 



crude acidity gives way to a slightly astring¬ 
ent flavour. In this state the fruit is generally 
eaten raw, or it can be converted into a very 
agreeable preserve by boiling in sugar. In 
addition to the two varieties I have mentioned, 
there is a third, called the Stoneless Medlar, 
possessing no particular merit, either for plant¬ 
ing as an ornamental tree or for use after the 
J fruit is ripe. 

Ledbury. W. C. 

Birds and fruit-buds. —Mr. Bishop (see 
p. 513) objects to my proposal of employing old 
fish nets, and tying the bushes up in bundles, 
to keep the birds away, and says the proper 
thing to do is to cover with small-meshed wire¬ 
netting. His suggestion would be a good one, 
provided it were possible to carry it out. I have 
seen the system that he speaks of, and can 
heartily recommend it, and anyone arranging 
a new garden ought certainly to put all 
their buBn-fruits in one quarter, so as to facili¬ 
tate the covering, gathering, Ac. But in my 
former communication, I was dealing with 
tilings as they really are, and not with the ideal 
wc should like to see adopted, and no one who 
goes into various gardens can fail to note 
that the absence of any definite arrangement or 
classification of crops is the rule, and not the 
exception. The Gooseberry and Currant-bushes 
are mostly ranged along the sides of walks, and 
frequently between the fruit-trees, where it 
would be simply impossible to cover them with 
wire in the way suggested. On the walls 
it is pretty much the same ; instead of having 


the Cherries, the Plums, and Pears massed in 
continuous order, one finds them mixed up, as 
if dropped in by accident, and the work of pro¬ 
tection, at any season, is rendered much more 
difficult than it ought to be. Consequently, 
until the owners mass their trees and bushes, 
the suggestion of Mr. Bishop falls through, and 
we are compelled to go in for mere temporary 
devices or make shifts, and every gardener who 
has had experience is aware that unless he 
makes the most of everything that comes under 
his care, he will soon find his supplies inadequate 
to meet the heavy demands made on him. As 
long as he has isolated bushes, Ac., to protect, 
he must needs rely on temporary and homely 
devices—such as old nets, tying shoots close 
together, interlacing the shoots with thread, 
and dusting with soot, lime, and other similar 
things ; for when the buds are gone, not only 
is the crop for the current year gone, but the 
bushes are permanently injured.— J. Groom, 
Gosport. __ 

THE BLENHEIM ORANGE APPLE IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ORCHARDS. 

Mr. W. Coleman, of Eastnor Castle, Ledbury, 
sends the following notes, together with some 
excellent specimens of the Blenheim Orange 
Apple, to the Garden :—“I send you a sample 
of our west midland Blenheim Orange Apples. 
They are not picked specimens from the pro¬ 
duce of cordon trees under high culture, but a 
good selection from orchard standards planted 
thirty-five years ago. The grower, Mr. Phelps, 
Tibberton, near Gloucester, assures me that the 
trees growing on what I should term rolling 
or upland ground, deep and heavy, receive no 
special treatment, beyohd the annual thinning, 
and manuring by young stock, which are allowed 
to grase in his orchards. Further, he says— 
and having adjudicated at Gloucester for many 
years, I can substantiate his statement—that 
his fruit this year is far below the average in 
point of colour and regularity of outline. 
Want of colour this season is a general com¬ 
plaint, and imperfect shape all pomologists 
agree in thinking is due to the checks and chills 
to which the trees and fruit were exposed 
throughout the early part of the summer. 
Notwithstanding these defects, I think you 
will agree with me in saying that the sample 
sent is highly creditable to a Gloucestershire 
farmer, who is by no means an isolated 
exhibitor. I assure you, with fruit very much 
better coloured, he was this year very closely 
run by several competitors. Sending samples 
of fruit to the Garden is akin to sending 
coals to Newcastle, and as few act in this way 
without an object, I may as well, once for all, 
make a clean breast by harking back to state¬ 
ments which have been published in some of 
the horticultural journals. In some of those com¬ 
munications our west country orchards have 
been described by clever men, who must have 
wielded their pens upon hearsay, as wretched 
Moss and Lichen-clad relics of the past, as 
cumberers of the ground, only fit for the faggot- 
heap. Instead of holding out a helping hand, 
the farmers have been told that their case is 
hopeless, and that the sooner they clear out of the 
markets to make room for the colonial growers, 
the better it will be for the public. I do not 
for a moment lose sight of the fact that foreign 
growers have got the start of us, and we have 
powerful opponents to contend with, but I sti'l 
assort that our soil and climate are favourable 
to the growth of excellent Apples ; if not quite 
so bright and highly-coloured, in density and 
quality they are certainly superior to those 
imported from Canada. Fruit-growers in this 
and the adjoining counties are not only reno¬ 
vating their old orchards, but they are planting 
young trees by the thousand. Exhibitors like 
Mr. Watkins, of Withington — his is a cold, 
low-lying locality—are showing the public what 
can be done under adverse local and climatic 
conditions, and scores besides him, who do not 
venture into competition, are quietly working 
in the right direction. To these, and to all who 
own or rent an orchard, I still say—prune and 
cleanse, drain, subsoil, and top-dress. Cut 
down old, and graft inferior sorts, and your 
ancient Moss-clad plantations will yet pay their 
way. Do not rest at the attainment of this 

orchards on leep suitable soils[ resting^on the 
hillsides well above the li»$ bf fog and fros^ 
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Avoid en d less variety, but plant in duplicate 
the beat aorta for market or vintage purpoaea, 
those especially which do well & your own 
immediate localities. Do not be content with 
the old rule-of-thumb systems followed by your 
forefathers, who were safe from foreign com¬ 
petition, but study the modem theory and 
practice of culture, gathering, storing, and 
packing for market, selecting; blending of 
different sorts, and scientific conversion into 
genuine cider. Good books are now plentiful 
and cheap. Nurserymen’s catalogues even con¬ 
tain a vast amount of information, useful both 
to the gardener and to the farmer. Gardeners 
study their contents; farmers, their sons, and 
their managers should do the same. They will 
then soon discover that the wonderful crops 
grown by the former are nothing more nor less 
than the outcome of well-directed skill and 
intelligence, which every farmer may imitate, 
not only to his own advantage, but also to that 
of the community.” 

Referring to these notes the Editor says: 
The Blenheim Oranges sent us by Mr. Coleman 
are specimens such as we rarely see in London, 
very handsome, and of a splendid colour. Apple- 
growers would do well to consider Mr. Cole¬ 
man's remarks about them ; and we think that 
nurserymen and others who bo often send out new 
Apples wholly inferior to the Blenheim in its 
cooking or eating qualities (in its season), would 
also do well to consider whether it would not 
be better to call attention to the culture and 
perfecting of our fine native fruits like this than 
to raise kinds that merely happen to have a 
showy appearance, or some other quality quite j 
secondary to that of flavour. 


8 inches or 10 inches from the surfaoe of the 
ground, and work a groove on the smoothest 
side by means of a curved gauge. The groove 
being made, we provide a rooted plant and 
adjust its shoot, after having peeled and fitted 
the side intended to be applied to the groove. 
In short, this is grafting by approach, a little 
modified, and it embodies all the advantages of 
this method. The old Vine forms the subject of 
the graft, and the rooted plant which has been 
inserted in its side forms the graft itself. The 
action of the roots of the scion evidently helps 
the amalgamation of the tissues at the point of 
j unction of the young and old woods. There is 
nothing to prevent a scion without roots being 
grafted in the same manuer as a simple shoot 
or cutting. It is not absolutely necessary to 
shorten the Vine in order to perform the above 
operation. We are able to graft very well at 
different heights on the same Vine, and with as 
many varieties as we may desire. The work must 
be done at the time the sap is beginning to rise. 
The buds will push in the course of June. When 
this has taken place, and after they have reached 
4 inches or 5 inches in length, we suppress the 
feeblest one, and leave the two strongest ”—so 
that three buds only apparently are left on the 
scions beyond the graft. “ During the course of 
the vegetation it is essential not to take off the 
laterals entirely. It will be sufficient to pinch 
them above the first leaf, otherwise the main 
eyes (on the growing shoots) might burst pre¬ 
maturely.” The operation is also referred to 
in the “ Parks and Gardens of Paris,” 
which “G. P. Y.” might consult with advan¬ 
tage, more especially on aooount of the cuts or 
figures showing how the thing is done.—J. M., 
South Hants. 


18872.—Grafting old Vines.— The fact 
that the bark has been scraped off your Vines 
should not prevent you from grafting other 
sorts upon them. You must put on the grafts 
in the spring, just as the buds on the old Vines 
begin to swell, or you may insert dormant buds 
in the last season’s growth. This must be done 
when the young shoots on the old Vines are 
2 inches long. I have had rods 8 feet long at 
the end of the summer from buds inserted in 
April. If you are not experienced in grafting 
and budding, I should advise you to establish 
the sorts you want by in-arching. This is the 
most simple and reliable of all forms of estab¬ 
lishing one sort of Grape on another. If you 
decide on in-arching, you must get the sorts of 
Grapes you want growiog in pots, and keep 
them dormant until the old Vines have started 
into growth. Then bring the pot Vines into the 
house, and place them so that the cane comes in 
close contact with one of the lowest branches. 
Then cut a slip about 2 inches long of! the old 
shoot, and the same off the young Vine, and< 
bind the two together, so the barks of the two 
shoots meet close together. The shoots must 
then be neatly bound together with soft matting, 
and after that a bunch of Moss must be fas¬ 
tened where the shoots are tied together, to 
exclude the air. About three buds should be 
left on the young rod above the point of union, 
and if the work has been skilfully done a per- 
fact union may be expected in about two 
months ; at the end of three months the Moss 
may be removed and the matting loosened, but 
not removed. It is a matter of no consequence 
whether the pot Vine is severed at this time or 
not. In a general way it is best to leave it 
until the autumn. In arching may also be done 
in the summer on the young wood, provided the 
wood on the stock and the scion is of the cur¬ 
rent season’s growth, but this is hardly so 
reliable a plan as in-arching on the old wood.— 
J. C. C. 

-I do not know if this operation is often 

performed in England, but in France it seems 
to be frequently employed. The following is a 
description of the process, taken from M. Rose 
Garmeaux’s treatise on the culture of the 
Chasselas Grape-Vine at Thomery, in France : 
“ We graft whenever we have to substitute a 
good variety for a defective one, or for a 
degenerate plant. We graft also when we 
delve to hasten the fructification of a new 
plant. At other times we graft by the cleft, if 
a previous operation has not suoceeded very 
well—the Thomery cultivators now adopting 
any change of method which they may think 
best. The various methods are as follow: We 
cut down thejstook V ih^jiasP usually to 


18788. —Removing Quinoe-tree.— You 
may remove your Quince-tree in open weather 
at any time during the winter. The Quince 
does not object to a little shade from other 
trees, but it must not be too dense. It 
requires a deep and rich soil, and a fairly moist 
situation. I have never seen it do better than 
in cottage gardens, where the refuse and slops 
from the house are thrown in a heap suffi¬ 
ciently near to be reached by the roots.— 
J. C. C. _ 

18873.—An Indian greenhouse diffi¬ 
culty .— I have turned this subject over a good 
deal m my mind, since seeing a previous inser¬ 
tion of this question some time back, and ven¬ 
ture to give “Rustamji” the result of my 
cogitations. I am not at all surprised that the 
experienced gardeners of this country have not 
hastened to reply to his query, as their experi¬ 
ence is little likely to have brought them in 
contact with such strange conditions. I would 
suggest, first of all, that “ Rustamji’s ” green¬ 
house be sunk in the ground, leaving only the roof 
exposed, in the way that cheap plant-houses are 
constructed in this country, forming, in reality, 
a large, cold frame, with a sunk path down the 
centre, and a door at one end. The situation 
chosen should be in close proximity to, though 
not overshadowed by, large trees, and if close to 
water, so much the better. The roof of the 
greenhouse should be carefully fitted with the 
light canvas blinds used here for shading, and, 
as labour is so cheap in India, a man should be 
constantly employed in moistening the blinds to 
cause coolness by the evaporation. The blinds 
should be drawn the moment the sun touches 
the glass. This I would rely upon as the main 
source of coolness, but other little points should 
not be neglected—such as keeping all woodwork 
painted white, having pans of water inside the 
house, and fitting the house with slate or stone 
stages. I am afraid the use of chemical baths 
would only end in great expense and in disaster 
to the plants 1 would also try as an experiment 
a few plants in a cool cave, if such a place were 
available, reflecting light into it by means of a 
mirror. I have pleasure in offering these sug¬ 
gestions to “Rustamji” for what they are 
worth.—V. C. 

18718.—A beginner's difficulties.— 
“New Hand ” has shown an amount of enthu¬ 
siasm which augurs well for his success ; but he 
must bear in mind the motto which tells us to 
“ hasten slowly.” Like many other beginners, 
he wants to do too much. He should start with 
a few easily-grown subjects, and go on to others 
as his knowledge of gardening grows. But, 
first, he must put his house in orderj as the 
I woodwork is rotten and admits rain, and as, at 


the same time, the ventilation is imperfect, it 
is useless to look for success, unless these defects 
are remedied. Damp is really the greatest 
evil that has to be contended with at this season, 
and “New Hand” will have enough to do to 
contend with it, even if his greenhouse is in 
fairly good order. Light is important, and even 
if dirty glass can be tolerated in summer, it 
will certainly not do in the dark days. Let 
him do his best, then, to put things straight, 
and then stick to his Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
and Chrysanthemums. A few hardy plants, 
taken in from the open garden, will afford much 
satisfaction, and give little trouble; bulbs, 
such as Daffodils and Hyacinths—which, how¬ 
ever, ought to have been potted long ago—will 
give a spring display, ana are of easy culture. 
Many of the hardy, and a few of the green¬ 
house, Ferns, such as Pteris, Asplenium, &c., 
may also be grown. None of these things re¬ 
quire a high temperature, and it will be 
sufficient if he just excludes frost.—X. 


ROSES. 

POT ROSES. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses must be well estab¬ 
lished in pots before they will flower in a satis¬ 
factory manner. Plants so established are 
necessarily rather expensive to purchase in 
quantities, and this is, I think, one reason why 
they are not more generally grown than they 
are. If, however, one is prepared to exercise a 
little patience, and to set about the work in the 
right way, there is no reason why this section 
of Roses should not be as much cultivated in 
pots as the Tea-scented varieties. The present 
is a suitable time to oommence establishing the 
plants in pots for this purpose, as what are 
known as awarf plants, grown in the open air, 
may be purchased at most nurseries. The fol¬ 
lowing are suitable varieties : A. K. Williams, 
carmine-red ; Charles Lefebvre, bright-crimson; 
Pierre Notting, dark• crimson; Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, purplish-crimson ; Duchess of Norfolk, 
very bright-red ; Abel Grand, pink; Anne de 
Diesbach, rich deep-rose; Anna Alexieff, pale- 
rose ; Countess of Oxford, carmine; Duchesse 
de Vallombrosa, pale-pink, fading to white; 
Etienne Levet, carmine-rose; Franyoia Miohelon, 
bright-rose; Lady Sheffield, cerise; Louise 
d’Arzens, French-white; Madame Lachanne, 
white ; and Boule de Neige, white. La France 
makeB a grand Rose for a pot, and so does 
Baroness Rothschild, but this is later in opening 
its flowers under the same treatment than any 
of the others named. 

The best soil for pot Roses is a sound mellow 
loam that contains a good proportion of fibre. 
With a soil of this description, manure of any 
kind is unnecessary—in fact, it will do more 
harm than good, as it quickly gets exhausted, 
and then becomes pasty and sour, and retains 
much more moisture than is good for the roots. 
If the loam should be in any way tenacious, a 
little coarse sand or road grit will be useful to 
keep it open, and it should be moderately dry 
when used. No time should be lost in now 
getting the plants home and potted ; 7-inch pots 
will be large enough for the first year. These 
should be quite clean and carefully crocked; 
and it should be borne in mind that half-a-dozen 

S iecea of crocks well-placed will as effectually 
rain a pot of this size as double the number of 
pieces carelessly dropped into the pot. Before 
the plants are potted, the roots should be 
examined ; any that have been injured when 
the plants were taken up should have the 
injured part cut away, and any long straggling 
roots may be shortened back. When potting, 
care should be taken that the collar of the plant 
is placed just under the surface of the soil, and 
that the latter is firmly pressed round the roots. 
The branches should not be pruned before the 
beginning of February, when they may all be 
cut back to within three or four buds of the stem. 
A cold pit, or frame, will be the best place for 
them until the end of March, as it is desirable 
not to expose the plants to severe frost. As a 
matter of course, the soil must be kept moist all 
through the winter, and as roots begin to make 
growth, in spring, increased quantities of water 
will be required. If a light brick-pit can be 
devoted to them, they may remain in it until 
they come into flower, or they may have a light 
ana airy position in a cool greenhouse. Inwhat- 
ever structure they may be grown, they will bs 
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benefited by being syringed night and morning, 
and if aphides make their appearance, they 
most be fumigated. If mildew should attack 
the leaves, a little flowers of sulphur, sprinkled 
on the affected parts, will kill it. A full crop of 
flowers must not be expected the first season; 
therefore, as soon as the first lot fades, the 
plants should be first hardened off and then 
taken to a sunny border out-of-doors, and the 
pots pluoged to their rims in the earth. In 
this position they may remain all the summer, 
care being taken that the roots do not suffer 
from want of moisture; liquid manure, 
in any form, will be better for them than 
clear water. If the plants are to be kept in 
pots which do not exceed 8 inches in diameter, 
they ought to remain in the pots in which they 
were first placed until they have completed the 
second season's growth ; and as plants large 
enough to produce a tolerable crop of flowers 
can be had in 8-inch pots, and kept in good con¬ 
dition in them by Deing annually re potted, 
such plants are more useful to many cultivators 
than larger specimens. However, there is no 
reason why they should not be shifted into 
larger pots from time to time, as they get large 
enough, until they reach pots 14 inches or 
16 inches in diameter. In pots of this size large 
and handsome specimens can be grown. If the 
plants are to be forced into flower in a tempera¬ 
ture higher than that of an ordinary green¬ 
house, the repotting or shifting must be done 
early in August; but if they are to come into 
flower in a cool house, it may be deferred a 
month later. About two-thirds of the old soil 
in the 8-inch pots should be shaken away from 
the roots every year, and fresh material should 
be added in its place ; but in the case of larger 
plants, which are to have more root room, only 
half of the old Boil should be shaken away from 
the roots, as too much root disturbance is not, in 
their case, desirable. By shaking away half of 
the old soil every year, it is quite possible to 
keep Roses in pots healthy and vigorous for 
about twenty years, if, during the growing 
season, the roots are nourished with some 
stimulating liquid. 

The pruning must be regulated by the time 
when the plants are wanted to be in flower. If 
wanted to bloom in March, they must be 
pruned in November; but if they are to flower 
in a cool house, they need not be pruned until 
the end of the year. If the plants are to be 
confined to 8-inch pots, they will require to be 
cut back to within two or three buds of the old 
wood every year; but if larger pots are used, 
and the plants are proportionately large, 6 
inches or 8 inches of young wood may be left 
for the first few years, until they have reached 
nearly to the height required. Almost all Roses 
make an effort to renew themselves every year 
by sending out from the crown one or more 
strong shoots; these must be preserved by cut¬ 
ting down at pruning time to within 12 inches 
of the pot, and, if tnc branches are crowded, 
one of the oldest should be cut out to make 
room for the young ones. This appears to be 
Nature’s way of proceeding, and those who grow 
Roses in pots will do well to preserve these 
young shoots, as they are the means by which 
old plants are supplied with young and vigorous 
branches. _ J. G 

Boses W. P. Bennett and Her 
Majesty. —Writers in the Journal des 
Roses speak disparagingly of these Roses. 
M. Max Singer states that he bought expensive 
plants of the former, paid them the greatest 
attention, and yet obtained no good flowers. 
His plants of Her Majesty produced nothing 
but leaves—not a single flower. M. Cochet 
adds that he, too, bought good plants of Her 
Majesty, and after having seen the engravings 
of the Rose, and read the praises bestowed upon 
it by the English and American press, expected 
an abundance of bloom ; although grown under 
very good conditions, however, none of the 
plants flowered. 

18878.— Rose cultivation.— You have 
been well advised to remove the straw from be¬ 
tween the Roses; it might not do any harm, 
but it will do no good. The manure you laid 
over the roots affords all the protection neces¬ 
sary. Had you been advised to wrap up the 
branches with straw in verv severe weather, the 
advice would have been of mor© value, as |t is 
the branches that suffer-mc#t in winter, 
stirred up the sail of your J$9§rfe*Ji b 




before planting, they will not suffer from damp, 
unless the situation of the bed is very low.— 
J C C 

18867.—White Gloire de Dijon Bose. 
—I purchased one of the above Rose-trees 
twelve months ago, and can highly recommend 
it as a good white Tea, which, grown under 
glass, will give satisfaction. It is the same in form 
as the well known Gloire de Dijon, and requires 
the same treatment. I have also grown the so- 
called red Gloire de Dijon, and, like “ G. P. Y.,” 
I found it so different from what I expected it 
to be that I discarded it altogether. I grow 
them in Lancashire, about six miles south of 
Manchester.—W. H. 


POULTRY. 


19002 —Food for poultry.— Will " Doulting " kindly 
tell me whether there is as much nourishment (or (owls in 
coarse middlings as in fine?— Leghorn. 

Farmers’ poultry. — The cold, damp 
weather experienced about the middle of 
December, has, it is to be feared, checked the 
already limited egg-supply, and in many yards 
there will be great difficulty in finding suffi¬ 
cient eggs to make the Christmas pudding. An 
excess of rain not only means saturated plumage, 
but muddy yards ; and wherever pigs or cattle 
also roam over the ground used by the fowls, 
as is the case with most farm poultry, it is 
almost impossible for the latter to be comfort¬ 
able at any period of the day. This cannot 
bat have a bad effect on the egg-supply. If 
ordinary farm animals, which are kept in a 
state of comfort, make a better return for their 
food than others which have to encounter all 
kinds of weather, we may be sure the same rule 
will hold good when applied to poultry. A large 
lot of fowls was shown to me during the present 
week, from which, not long since, no less 
than a pound’s worth of eggs was obtained 
weekly. Now not a single egg is forth¬ 
coming. This is not surprising, for on the 
day in qnestion—a wet one, it is true—the 
yard stood several inches deep in mud, and 
through this the birds had to wade, or find their 
way as best they could. Even those parts of 
the fields which lay near the homestead were 
little better. 1 did not notice the spot where 
the birds were fed, but I am quite satisfied that 
much food was wasted, and that the farmer 
might make his fowls nearly as productive in 
the winter as they were some months back, if 
he were to go the right way to work. A mere 
glance at the stock showed me that the owner 
nad still much to learn. In the first place, 
there were, perhaps, scores of old hens in the 
flock, many of which were about half through 
the moult, and all of which should have been 
sold off weeks ago. Then there were a dozen 
or more young cocks, almost fall grown, none 
of them being intended for stock, but all 
to be sold before Christmas. Such birds as 
these, as I have before pointed out in Garden¬ 
ing, are oat of place m an ordinary poultry- 
yard, for they eat food which may be used to 
better purpose if given to pullets; they are a 
source of constant annoyance to the latter, and 
they carry very little flesh when killed, un¬ 
less put aside specially to fatten. It is this 
lack of system which robs the farmer of 
his profit. No one has better opportunities 
for poultry-keeping on a large scale than 
the ordinary agriculturist, for his farm-build- 
ings afford capital accommodation for the fowls, 
without seriously interfering with the other 
stock ; there is always much food to be picked 
np which would otherwise be wasted; ana there 
is generally an unlimited range. But if the 
winter balance-sheet is to be a satisfactory one, 
the fowls must be attended to. They must 
have warm food in the morning, instead of hard 
grain. Some of the open sheds Bhonld be occa¬ 
sionally littered for their benefit in bad weather, 
and their roosting quarters must be kept warm. 
It is not less important that the old birds should 
bs sold while they are worth a trifle, and the 

n stock, bred specially for the table, must 
led as soon as ready. The modest fancier, 
with his half-dozen hens in the back garden, 
should also strive to keep his birds as comfort¬ 
able as possible at this period. He may be 
sure that wet is more injurious than cold, and 
if his vards are very dirty, he must be careful, 
or sickness will follow. Where the hens are 
kept within wired-in runs, It is a good plan to 
have a beard, standing on edge, round the 


bottom of the netting ; this keeps the floor of 
the run tolerably dry, and if tne roof is also 
sponted, the fowls will be as comfortable as they 
can reasonably be expected to be.— Doulting. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

19003. — Brunswick’ cakes. — Would any house¬ 
keeper kindly give “ W. H J.” a recipe (or making Bruns¬ 
wick oakes? 

19004.—Chutney.—Will some reader kindly sire a 
recipe (or making a good Indian chutney, and oblige— 
Tom, Swansea l 

19005 —Bitter Rhubarb wine.— I made 2 gtllons 
ol Rhubarb wine this summ r, and now, when 1 want to 
bottle it off, I find it o( a bitter taste, owing, I believe, to 
the oork not having been thoroughly air-tight Will any¬ 
one be so good as to tell me how to make the flavour 
pleasant again ?— An Old Subscriber. 

Fruit preserved In eallcyllc add.— Having seen 
the remarks in Gardening on (ruit preserved in salicylic 
acid, I wish to Bay that I am perfectly satisfied with some 
common Michaelmas Plums preserved by that prooess.— 
An Old Housekeeper. 

-We also have tried preserving Plums in salicylic 

acid, following the directions given very closely, and find 
them worthiesi. We, like “ J. T. M.,” have thrown all we 
preserved—a large quantity—away.—E. P. 

18912 — Potato soup aa made in Scotland.— 
Take any good stock—boiled bones of roast beef are often 
used to make stock for this soup—pare some Potatoes, and 
par-boil them ; pour off the water, put the Potatoes into 
the stock when it is boiling, and boil until the Potatoes 
are dissolved; add a few Onions, and salt and pepper to 
taste.— Rahane, Rosemeath. 

18910. — Hodge - podge. — Ingredients : 
1 lb. shin of beef, 3 gills of water, 1 Onion, 1 
Carrot, 1 Turnip, half-a-head of Celery, pepper 
and salt to taste ; thickening of butter and 
flour. Put the meat and water in a stew-pan, 
simmer for a few minntes, and skim carefully. 
Add the vegetables and seasoning ; stew gently 
until the meat is tender. Thicken with butter 
and flour, and serve with Tnrnips and Carrots, 
or Spinach and Celery. If liked, a little table-beer 
may be added when the meat and water are pnt 
into the stew-pan. Another %cay .—Ingredients : 
About 1 lb. of underdone mutton, 2 Lettuces, 1 pint 
of Green Peas. 5 or 6 green Onions, 2 oz. butter, 
pepper and salt to taste, £-teacupful of water. 
Mince the mutton and cat up the Lettuces and 
Onions into slices. Put these in a stew-pan 
with all the ingredients, except the Peas, and 
let them simmer very gently for three-quarters 
of an hour, keeping well stirred. Boil the Peas 
separately, mix them with the mutton and 
serve. Seasonable from end of May to August. 
—Housewife. 

Fruit as food- —Addresses on the advan¬ 
tages of a vegetarian diet were delivered 
recently at a fruit banquet, given by the London 
Auxiliary of the Vegetarian Society to its 
friends, at the “ Queen Victoria ” Restaurant, 
Strand. Specimens of the best dessert Pears 
and Apples in season were exhibited, with the 
view of drawing attention to our best hardy 
fruits. Professor J. E. B. Mayor presided. 
Dr. Nichols said that fruit was a perfect food, 
and the Apple alone was able to sustain life and 
health for a very long time. Why, then, he 
asked, needlessly take the life of any creature, 
when they had at hand so much delightful 
food ? He had been a vegetarian for fifty years, 
and during that time he had had only one wee Vs 
illness. Mr. A. F. Hills pointed out that the 
vegetable-feeders were among the strongest of 
animals—for example, the horse and the ele¬ 
phant. Dr. Allinson was of opinion that vege¬ 
tarianism would do away with the need for the 
services of members of his profession. Fruit 
contained vegetable substances that were very 
useful in carrying away the injurious mineral 
matters that tended to increase in the system. 
A mixed diet of fruit and grain was the most 
valuable that could be devised. They could 
easily see if anything was wrong in the con¬ 
dition of fruit and vegetables, but a great deal 
of risk was run when flesh was eaten- Pro¬ 
fessor Mayor quoted Sir Henry Thompsons 
observations to the effect that more people injure 
themselves in this country by over-eating than 
by over-drinking — the injury resulting not 
altogether from eating too much, bnt also, to 
some extent, from eating too many kinds of 
food. Mr. Manning, the London superinten¬ 
dent of the society, expressed the belief that, if 
people generally adopted the system of vege¬ 
tarianism, the farmers would gradually De 
helped out o f their difficulties. 

19000.— Pigeons.— I have loat a number cf young 
pigeone, owing to an inflammation and stoppage in this 
throat whan a few days old—15 out of every to die. They 
gel every attention; but nre nit iet out to fly. Will 

Positing ” kindly tell rr? the owes and reoedy ?-Fam. 
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HEATING APPARATUS 


DESIDERATUM || 


ORilNHOUSE. FLOOR 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


(GILLINGHAM 8 PATENT). 


This engraving shows Copper Heater with Lamp. 

In BRA88, COPPER, or IRON, from 31s. 6d. 

By this invention small conservatories can be kept at a 
inifonn temperature throughout the whole twenty-four hour* 
kt a cost of 2d., and the Heater requires no attention what¬ 
ever during that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt 


condensed. Man ufact ured by 

TREGGON & CO. 

(The oldest firm in the trade), YORK WORKS, BREWERY 
itOAD, LONDON, N. City Offloe and Warehouse, 19, 
Jewin-street. K.O.__ 


The “PARAGON HYGIENIC HEATER.” 

No Smoko.] (Daabt's Patent.) [No Smell. 

Prlco 28 s. 

/#! Many attempts have 
~ been made to produce 

a good small Green- 
^ 'B house Stove, at once 

_ HI simple, effective, and 

economical without en- 
rU m terinc into the merits 
19 of other makers. The 
Patentee of the above- 
Bn namedBtovehasplaced 
IDjg before the public an 
M ftrticle which will meet 
B M that requirement. Tes- 

jff tH timonials to that effeot 

I B| have proved it to be an 

'IjJfS accomplished fact. The 
..principle of the Stove 

—' _> fy/: / buiug the circulation 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

STOVE PLANTS IN LOW TEMPERATURE. 
Tub Attention of the readers of Gardening has 
been drawn from time to time to the fact that 
many ezotio plants will not only grow, bnt will 
luxuriate, in a temperature much lower than 
that in which they are generally cultivated. 
Several striking instances in connection with 
the numerous speoies of plants illustrative of 
the vegetation of our colonies, at Kensington, 
may possibly have escaped the notice of oasual 
observers, and this induces us to bring them 
prominently to notioe, hoping that our notes 
may lead to a more general use of fine-foliaged 
exotics for the summer decoration of our con¬ 
servatories. Among the many schemes acted 
upon by the promoters of the late Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, with a view to render the 
undertaking attractive as well as instructive, the 
attempt at illustrating the floras of the various 
colonies was, toour thinking, a most praiseworthy 
venture, and one in which they succeeded beyond 
many people’s anticipations. Attached to each 
court was a conservatory representing, as far as 
ractic&ble, the wealth of the vegetation in- 
igenou? to each colony; and the crowds that 
daily and nightly gazea with admiration upon 
the contents of the buildings attached to the 
New Zealand, Victoria, New South Wales, and 
other coarts, sufficiently testified to the popular 
interest evinced in the matter. To us, how¬ 
ever, this exhibition of colonial vegetation has 
been, as it was intended to be, more than a mere 
show, as it has undoubtedly convinced us of the 
hardy nature of certain plants formerly con¬ 
demned to stove treatment all the year round ; 
for these conservatories, which were very light 
structures and totally unprovided with any 
heating apparatus, contained a mixture of 
plants, some of which, at the starting point, 
were, by their owner, considered doomed to a 
certain death. This opinion was arrived at, 
partly on acconnt of the supposed tenderness of 
the sabjects, and partly in consequence of these 
conservatories being constantly open, and more 
subject to draught and to the ill-effeots of dust, 
Ac., than any well-regulated horticultural or 
private establishment. Yet it is gratifying tore- 
cord that, under all these adverse circumstances, 
thoee plants have, in general, behaved remarkably 
well, and that, at the close of the exhibition, after 
six long months of exposure to many vicissitudes, 
such as they probably had never been subjected 
to before, the majority of them have emerged 
from the severe ordeal in grand condition. 
Among the many interesting subjects which, 
at the end of last April, were placed in the New 
South Wales conservatory, one might have 
noticed, side by side, the Giant Aranoarias 
Bidwilli, excels? and Cunninghami, the rapid- 
growing Eucalyptus globulus (Blue Gum-tree), 
several good Acacias, the rare Dammara 
Moorei, several varieties of Metrosideros (the 
Bottle-brush) and Bankslas—the latter with 
flowers and fruits on the same plant, one of the 
greatest rarities in this country—the com¬ 
manding Seaforthia slogans, Corypha australis, 
and the Kentias, or Howeas, australis and Bal- 
moreana, Tree Ferns, of the, Diokaonia md 
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Alsophila sections, and Dracaenas australis and 
indivisa ; while among plants of less size, the 
most conspicuous were, undoubtedly, some good 
specimens, grown either in pots or on blocks, 
of the Stag’s Horn Fern (Platy cerium alci- 
oorne), and of the much rarer, and also much 
more handsome, P. grande, whose scarcity 
in our collections may be attributed to two 
principal reasons. The first one is the difficulty 
or slowness of its propagation, as, unlike all the 
other Ferns belonging to the same genus, this 
species can only be increased by seedlings, which 
are of slow and tedious growth. Other Platy- 
ceriums reproduce themselves by young bulbils 
on their roots as well as by seedlings, but 
P. grande is entirely without this mode of 
reproduction. The other reason is the erroneous 
notion that it most be kept in great heat all the 
year round, while it has been abundantly proved 
by the specimen which, in the conservatory 
referred to, produoed, and perfectly developed, 
one sterile and two fertile fronds, that that 
beautiful as well as extremely curious Fern 
may, even with advantage, be grown at least 
for six or seven months of the year in an 
ordinary house without artificial heat. A 
similar treatment is equally applicable to the 
Bird’s-nest Fern (Neottopteris nidus), and its 
handsomer form, N. australasica, which, in the 
same house and under similar treatment, pro¬ 
duoed a crop of foliage in every respect equal to 
that produced under stove culture. The above- 
named plants sufficiently illustrate the results 
of a treatment much cooler than that to which 
they are usually subjected; but there are 
other subjects, notably among Ferns, which, 
by their good appearance after their long 
stay at South Kensington, show conclusively 
that for their perfect culture there is no need 
of a house kept entirely closed, as is often 
recommended. The Victoria conservatory is 
au excellent illustration of what we advance 
here, aB it was filled entirely with Ferns from 
that colony. Conspicuous among these were 
huge masses of Todea arborea, which, in a wild 
state, is found in moist glens, and in close 
proximity of rivulets, in whioh their fleshy roots 
delight to extend. These plants at South 
Kensington were placed in various and entirely 
different positions, those in the Victoria con¬ 
servatory occupying a position the most 
analogous to that of their own habitat, while 
some situated in the Canadian court were 
entirely destitute of atmospheric moisture, and 
were also exposed to severe draughts. Yet all 
of them did remarkably well, and proved un¬ 
mistakably that a position similar to that which 
they naturally occupy in a wild state is not 
absolutely necessary to their well-being, and that, 
if in some cases we can dispense with a certain 
quantity of heat, the degree of moisture may be 
equally diminished without any detriment to the 
plants. The only instances whioh we noticed 
where Todea arborea did not do well, were in 
some places where they were water-logged, and 
where, through defect in the drainage much 
more than through the want of atmospheric 
moisture, they failed to thrive as the others 
did. Such Australian plants as Aspleninm 
biforme, Adiantum formosnm, Pteris tremula, 
Ac., have of late years been subjected to such 
severe tests on account of their general use for 
indoor decoration, that it was not at all sur¬ 
prising to see them successfully exposed to the 


air and dust of their respective conservatories. 
For the 

New Zealand Filmy Ferns, a special 
treatment has, up to the present, been recom¬ 
mended and followed with the most satisfactory 
results. These lovely Todeas, Hymenophyl- 
lums, and Trichomanes, are, as a rule, grown 
in close cases. In this situation they certainly 
thrive best; but it is not altogether indispens¬ 
able, as these same delicate plants were, during 
U'll last sammer, objects of the greatest admira¬ 
tion in the conservatory adjoining the New 
Zealand oourt, in whioh structure they were 
placed in the open, without the protection 
of special glass-cases. And it may be re¬ 
marked here, that these were only fresh 
importations — plants whioh could hardly 
be called established, as they H^ d iwm 
received from their wild habitats during the 
autumn previous to the exhibition in which they 
occupied such a prominent position. Thna we 
have examples of plants thriving well with a 
j greit deal less heat, and others subjected to 
much, more air, and less atmospherio moisture, 
than is generally the case in their ordinary culti¬ 
vation. The conservatory attached to the 
Cape of Good Hope section offered us also an 
excellent illastration of the way in whioh the 
curious Cyoada and Zamias may be used for the 
decoration of our winter gardens, where, by 
their essentially tropical growth, they make a 
fine contrast with other plants. When we see 
such grand, plants as the Enoephalartos Alten- 
steini, Millsii, Lehman! I glauca, Vroomi, 
Caffra, and others, growing perfectly well in 
company with some of the Phcenix, Chamserops, 
and Araucarias, we cannot help wondering why 
they are not more generally grown, as the 
effect produoed by these nob!e plants, on that 
oocasion, mixed with the Dracaenas of the 
aostralis section, the Bambusa, Arundinaria, 
Sparmannia, and a host of small plants from 
the same habitat, was oertainly moat striking. 

__ S. G. 


The Sultan's Balsam.— If ever a plant 
deserved the name of being a perpetual bloomer 
it is Impatiens Sultani. Plants of it raised 
from seed commence to blossom when only 
2 inches high, and if afterwards they get proper 
treatment they are never without flowers, either 
in winter or summer. By the time they get 
into 8-inch pots they are 18 inohes high and 
2 feet through, and when they get larger than 
that we have to throw them away, as they are 
too large for our purpose. Not only are they 1 
always in flower, but they produce their 
blossoms so freely as to be always presentable ; 
no other plant, therefore, is so much in demand 
for dinner-table decoration, and for other 
important household uses. There is a degree 
of freshness about its growth, and its flowers 
are always so bright that, whether large or 
small, it is always attractive. In some cases it 
has been rendered useless through being grown in 
too high a temperature, and given an insufficient 
supply of fresh air. During the winter months 
it ought to be exposed to no greater heat 
than 55 degs. If grown in a higher temperature 
than that, the growth gets drawn and the 
flowers are fewer m number and smaller in size. 
As regards soil, it is not at all particular. A 
compost that suits Fuchsias or Pelargoniums 
suits this Balsam admirably. When grown 
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under favourable condition*, it is surprising 
what rapid progress it makes. A small seedling 
will develop into specimens of large size in nine 
months. I do not know what the experience of 
others may be, but with me seedling plants 
make much the handsomest specimens. Cut¬ 
tings strike freely enough, but they are longer- 
legged, and, consequently, not so symmetrical 
in growth as seedlings. Our plants of it stand 
on a bed of ashes ; on this the seed falls, and 
quickly vegetates, and, therefore, we have at all 
times a supply of young plants without any 
trouble. —Taunton. 

UTILISATION OF BACK WALLS. 
Blank walls, in plant-houses more especially, 
are an eyesore to many, and in vai ious instances, 
by a little ingenuity on the part of those in 
charge of them, they may be quickly converted 
into attractive features. In ferneries, plant- 
stoves, and conservatories not a blank wall 
should be seen, not only because they are un¬ 
sightly, but also because of the space wasted, 
the living materials with which they may easily 
be clothed being both ornamental and service¬ 
able. Modern structures, being built principally 
of wood, iron, and glass, give fewer opportunities 
forcreating pleasing wall effects than older houses 
with their high side and back walls. On the 
baok walls of lean-to houses and the walled-up 
ends of many old span-roofed ferneries ana 
plant-stoves, much may be done with a 
plentiful supply of virgin cork, this being so 
disposed over the wall as to form numerous 
pockets, in which a little peaty soil may be 
plaoed for the reception of various Ferns, 
8elaginellas, fine-foliaged Begonias (the Rex 
type), PeperomiaB, and Fittonias. At the foot 
of the wall a few troughs or pans may be 
placed to hold small plants of Ficus repens; 
this neat, small-leaved climber quickly spreads 
over all parts of the wall not occupied by other 
plants, clinging tothe cork even more tenaciously 
than Ivy would, and all that is necessary is to 
syringe it frequently, and to cut it back closely 
wherever it over-runs the occupants of the 
pockets. When the walls are unusnally high 
and wide, as in a fernery under my charge, it 
may be advisable to dispense with the cork, and 
hang ornamental or plain terra-cotta pockets at 
intervals over the wall-surface. These pockets 
are, I believe, supplied by most of the principal 
flower-pot manufacturers, and they hold suffi¬ 
cient soil to support the plants for one or two 
years. Our wall is completely oovered with 
Ficus repens ; but, in addition, we have a 
grand mixture of such handsome trailing pot- 
plants as Selaginella caBsia arborea, Asparagus 
plumosus ana tenuissimus, Smilax, Myrsi- 
phylum asparagoides, and Cissus discolor; 
while among these are interspersed pockets 
containing Ferns, Begonias, Peperomias, 
and Selaginellas. Throughout the year this 
wall is very attractive; but when the 
Cissus is at its best, or during the summer and 
early autumn months, it is singularly beautiful, 
such a free mixture of beautiful plants agreeably 
surprising many visitors. From this wall we 
are enabled to cut good quantities of greenery 
for table and vase decoration, and the whole is 
kept in good order, principally with the aid of a 
syringe and a blind to shade it from bright 
sunshine. The pot plants require to be repotted 
every second year, and top-dressed in the 
interval; this, with the aid of an occasional 
supply of liquid-manure, keeps them in vigorous 
condition. Any of the South African kinds of 
Asparagus are suitable for furnishing walls of 
warm conservatories, ferneries, and plant- 
stoves ; in fact, no better position can be found 
for them, especially if plenty of shade is afforded 
them during hot weather. 

Walls covered with Ferns are sometimes 
to be met with, and these, if well managed, 
are very beautiful, and yield large auantities 
of fronds for decorative purposes. The com¬ 
mon Maiden-hair (Adiantum cunoatum) is 
one of the best Ferns for this purpose ; A. 
Oupillus-Veneris for a cool house, and A. venus- 
tnm for a warm one, also succeed admirably 
on walls. Walls completely covered with 
Adiantums are most effective ; but where variety 
is preferred it is an easy matter to intersperse 
Begonias, Peperomias, Davallias—such as bul- 
lata, canariensis, dissecta, and elegans—Pteris 
serrulate and its many forms, Ptens longifolia, 
with TradescantiaSi among them. When this 
*|yle nf nlothin^wSl^ jtj^mjt©^, the pjply 


difficulties usually experienced are principally Tea Roses may be grown on the back wall, 
in securing sufficient small plants for the pur- and a few plants of the strong-growing Hello- 
poee, and in attaching these to the walls. In trope Boule de Neige will afford a capital 
respect to the latter, all that is necessary is to supply of flowers for cutting. They are best 
procure a few yards of galvanised wire-netting, planted out in each case, starvation treat- 
such as is used for protection from rabbits ; ment not infrequently being the cause of 
fasten this to the wall with small staples, and wall-plants failing. The semi-double zonal 
enclose at the same time a single thickness or Pelargonium Guulon MangUli is a most 
layer of fibrous loam. A stronger network with profitable sort for furnishing walls, either of 
much coarser meshes would, however, be more warm houses or conservatories, but it must not 
lasting, and when this is used it much simpli- be shaded overhead. We have plants of it, 
fies the work of planting, there being then no placed against a high conservatory-wall, which 
necessity to cut the wire when rather large holes have attained a height of 14 feet; these yield 
are needed. Seedling plants of A. cuneatum are abundance of flowers all the year round, and 
much the best for pricking out thickly all are wonderfully fine during the summer. F. V. 
over the wall, and, failing these, old plant* Raspail (scarlet) and Mrs. Arthur Latty (pink), 
may be freely divided and used in the same way, are good companions for Guillon Mangilli, 
the roots being firmly fixed in the soil in every though not quite so free-flowering as that in¬ 
instance- A. venustum divides readily, and, valuable variety. Among the flowering-plants 
when pricked out on turf-oovered walls, grows that succeed satisfactorily on the back walls of 
and spreads surprisingly fast. The same plant-stoves the most noteworthy are Dipla- ‘ 
remarks apply to A. Capillus-Veneris. Some of denia boliviensis, Rondeletiaspeciosa, Euphorbia 
the other neat-growing Adiantums have been jaoquiniaBflora, Poinsettia pulcherrima, Gar- 
tried on walls with fairly good results, but they denias, Jasminum gracillimum, and Bongain- 
do not equal those just mentioned. Whatever villea glabra. The last-named is still more 
plants are used, preference should be given to effective in an intermediate house or conserra- 
those in a small, or young, state, as they take tory, provided it is assigned a light position, 
more readily to their new quarters than older the flowers, or rather the showy bract assooi- 
plants, which, of necessity, undergo rather rough ated with the flowers, being of a richer oolour 
treatment before they are fixed in position, in a cool house than in a warm one. 

Next to Maiden-hair Ferns for clothing walls. Tomatoes are also very well adapted for 
or, by way of a change, I can recommend covering the back waUs of light forcing-houses, 
Selaginella stolonifera, Mertensi, and Mertensi especially those originally constructed for the 
variegata; any of these, or all of them, mixed, will cultivation of Pine-Apples, and now used for 
quite luxuriate in the thin layer of turf, always other purposes. In most of these the principal 
provided that they never suffer from want of path is at the back of the house, and not infre- 
water. Walls may also be clothed with the auently there is a blank wall, from 4 feet to 6 
old Selaginella Kranssiana, better known as S. feet in height. The pathway, and, it may be, 
denticulata ; but this rarely looks well a second some of the hot-water pipes, prevent a narrow, 
season, and is almost certain to overgrow or raised border being formed for the purpose of 
smother most other plants mixed with it. Fob- growing Tomatoes, or any other plants ; bat in 
ruary and March are the best months for doing many cases this difficulty may be overcome by 
this kind of work; if delayed till the sun has the construction of long, narrow boxes, say 
gained more power, it may prove very difficult about 3 feet long, 9 inches wide, and 12 inches 
to shade them properly—for shade they must deep, for Tomatoes, and still deeper for any other 
have, or many of them will fail, and a patchy plants that do not readily take possession of any 
wall will be the consequence. Until the plants heavy top-dressings that may be given them. A 
are well-established, it is a good plan to suspend few of these boxes, blocked up over or on the 
a few blinds, or strips of canvas, directly in front pipes, do not greatly obstruct the pathway, and 
of them, and they should also be frequently the plants thrive in them very well. If Toma- 
syringed, especially during bright sunny days, toes are planted in them, they should be grown 
At no time should the turf be allowed to on the extension system, or, in other words, be 
become dry, as this is not easily re-moistened, encouraged to spread in all directions, crowd- 
and a little neglect soon injuriously affects the ing, however, being avoided by the timely re¬ 
colour of the plants. They are easily kept moval of all surplus growth. In this manner 
properly moistened with a syringe, and well every plant soon sets a great number of fruit, 
repay for all the time expended on them. some of which may well be removed when large 

Back walls of fruit-houses, as well as of enough for pickling. In addition to frequent 
forcing-houses, are frequently utilised, and, if supplies of liquid-manure, the plants also re- 
not always with very good results, anything is quire occasional top-dressings of loam and 
better than having a blank wall constantly manure in equal proportions, and each time 
before one. Few plants will succeed under these are given it may be necessary to add a 
the heavy shade of Grape - Vines ; but rim to the box, this being made not leas than 
there are two noteworthy exceptions — the 4 inches deep, and to fit exactly on the top of 
Camellia and members of the Citron family, the box, one end being nailed fast after the 
Strange to say, neither is often seen in vineries, rim is placed in position. Under this treat- 
yet, with ordinarily fair t) eat nent, in the shape ment the plants remain in a fairly vigorous 
of plenty of good, loamy soil and water as re- and fruitful condition for a long time; 
quired, the former slowly covers a wall, and, if and I have known instances where they have 
not always so floriferous as wished for, its foliage been thus maintained in a profitable condition 
is more ornamental than a lime-washed surface, for upwards of two years, each plant occupying 
Nor are Citrons and Lemons so much grown on a wall-space about 10 feet by 5 feet. The variety, 
walls of vineries and other houses as they might in this case, was the good old Dwarf Orangefield, 
well be. The best examples of the value and and other somewhat small-fruited sorts, such as 
beauty of the Lemon for wall-decoration that I Chiswick Red, King Humbert Vick's Criterion, 
have yet seen are at Cardiff Castle. They are Queen of Tomatoes, Nisbet’s Victoria, and 
planted at the back of a lean-to vinery, and here Sutton's Abundance, are well-adapted for this 
they perfect large crops of serviceable fruit, thus method of culture. Where Tomatoes can be 
ripening in long succession. An old E«sex planted in a narrow border, and a fairly rich 
friend of mine, owning a small vinery, has the compost, they thrive amazingly ; and I have 
back wall covered with a healthy Shad- seen high back walls of newly-planted vineries 
dock. This member of the Citron family is and low back walls of three-quarter span roofed 

more robust than the Lemon, and might, with houses perfectly clothed with them, the plants 
advantage, be selected as a stock tor other remaining in full bearing for many months, 
less robust species; but it is not so fruitful, Frome. 

nor is the fruit so much valued. It grows to 

an immense size, however, and a dozen of flhryflAnt.h AmnmH from _—Iquite 

them, each about the size of an ostrich’s egg, agree with “ J. C. C.’s ” statement on page 554 
hanging on a tree, never fail to attract attention. He is not the only one who has suffered dis- 
A good loamy soil, such as we give Grapes, appointment in their culture. Although 1 
suits Lemons, and there is no reason why the have had but one season's experience, it has 
back walls of various houses should not be pro- taught me a lesson which will not soon be 
fitably clothed with these Oranges. Tea Roses, forgotten. The seed, which was supplied by 
where not much shaded, will succeed on back one of our leading firms, was sown in the last 
walls of forcing-houses, and, when planted out, week of March. The plants were treated 
flower freely all the year round. In oooler like “ J. C. C.’s,” with the exception of 
houses, with fruit-trees overhead, opt ep dense having their tops pinched out as soon as they 
as Grapes, * had filed the 3-inch pots with roots. Being 
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pressed for room, I only saved twelve of the 
Htrongest, which were shifted into their flower¬ 
ing-pots (24’s) about the middle of July, and 
plunged 2£ feet apart each way in the open 
ground, where they stayed until the middle of 
October, during which time their sturdy habit 
and healthy appearance drew admiration from 
all beholders, and great attention from myself, 
who spent much valuable time in staking and 
tying, which might have been applied with 
more advantage to other things. Now for the 


Heliotropes. — The best light-coloured 
Heliotrope in cultivation is, in my opinion, that 
known as “ White Lady.” It is especially useful 
for winter-blooming, for in a warm house it 
flowers most profusely at this season, and its 
blossoms are very fragant. The individual heads 
of bloom are large, but not white, as the name 
would lead one to suppose ; on the contrary, 
they are rather a kind of pale-mauve. For 
supplying cut flowers, Heliotropes are by no 
means so much grown as they should be. If 


FREESIA REFRACTA ALBA. 


result. Out of the twelve plants, only one 
proved worthy of the position it still occupies 
(Dec. 17th) in the conservatory—not so much 
for the quality as the number of its flowers. 
Some were quite single, with large “eyes ” and 
short florets, much inferior to the common 
Horse Daisy. Some were semi-double, and, 
indeed, “ ragged Jacks." One is still making 
growth, but shows no sign of flowering, and if 
it does not bloom in the course of a week orJwo, 
it will follow its predecei^ ^ 
heap. —YotraasWfc. ■ I: 


source ol a week orjwo, 


planted out, they yield a large supply of bloom 
throughout the year, and most people are fond 
of their perfume. Aphides are about the only 
insects that trouble them, and they are easily 
kept down by occasional fumigation. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the young 
foliage of the Heliotrope is easily scorched, and, 
therefore, fumigation must not be severe. A 

f ood companion to the Heliotrope just named is 
'resident Garfield, a kind with dark-coloured 
flowers, these two being all that are needed for 
supplying cut bloom.— Alpha. 


FREESIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

During the last few years the several forms of 
Freesia refracta, known in gardens under 
various names—i.e., refracta alba, odorata, 
Leichtlini, Ac.—have become popular favourites 
for greenhouses and conservatories. At first, 
before the hardy nature of Freesias was pro¬ 
perly understood, growers were wont to treat 
them as warm-house plants, and the consequence 
was that they grew weak and spindly, and the 
flowers were few and unsatisfactory. Now, 
however, thanks mainly to the Guernsey growers 
of these and other bulbous plants, we know the 
proper way to cultivate Freesias, and are able, 
in England, to produce in February and March 
l spikes quite 2 feet high, freely branched, and 
clothed with dozens of delightful flowers. The 
treatment that brings about this result is as 
follows : In August, or the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, the small Onion-shaped bulbs are potted 
in a mixture of loam, sand, and thoroughly 
decomposed manure, in equal parts. About a 
dozen bulbs aro planted in a 6 inch pot, or if the 
ordinary 4£-inch pot is used, six or eight bulbs 
are sufficient for each. If bulbs are plen¬ 
tiful, relays at intervals of a fortnight may 
be potted. During the first two months or 
so after potting, little water should be given; 
indeed, it is safest to water them once imme¬ 
diately after potting, and then to withhold water 
till the leaves push up through the soil. After 
this, all risk of injury through excessive water¬ 
ing is over, and the soil may be kept uniformly 
moist. Place the pots 
containing the bulbs in 
an unheated frame, or 
house, in as light a 
position as possible. 
As growth proceeds, 
dressings of any good 
concentrated manure 
may be given with 
advantage, or weak 
liquid-manure once a 
week will answer just 
as well. Artificial heat 
is still unnecessary for 
the plants, but, of 
course, they must be 
protected by a cover¬ 
ing of mats in frosty 
weather. The nearer 
they are to the glass, 
and the more direct 
sunlight they obtain at 
this stage, the stronger 
and healthier the foli¬ 
age will be, and, in due 
time, the spikes will 
be equally satisfactory. 
In mild weather, the 
lights may be alto¬ 
gether removed, if the 
plants are in a frame ; 
if in a house, abun¬ 
dance of air should be 
given. Bottom-heat is 
said to be advantageous 
to the development and 
vigour of the spikes ; 
but, so far as my expe¬ 
rience goes, it may be 
dispensed with — in¬ 
deed, it has proved injurious to Freesias in some 
collections with which I am acquainted. If an 
early vinery is available, a light position in it 
would answer very well for Freesias after they 
have started to grow, and till the flowers begin to 
1 develop ; then the plants should be removed to a 
drier atmosphere. To force them into flower, a 
temperature of 60 degs. may be used. When 
expanded, the flowers will remain in good con¬ 
dition for several weeks, and they may be 
taken indoors and placed in a window in the 
sun, if possible, where the sweet odour of their 
blooms may be enjoyed. I consider these easily- 
grown bulbous plants to be at least rivals of 
the fragrant Tuberose both in beauty and sweet¬ 
ness ; while in the ease with which they can 
be managed they are even superior to the Tube¬ 
rose. Alter flowering, the bulbs should be left 
in the pots, and Btood in a dry, sunny position 
out-of-doors, till the return of the potting season, 
when they may be shaken out and sorted, pot¬ 
ting the strongest together, and placing the 
smallest in pans or- 1 boxes; I Out-of-doors, the 
cultivation, --qf ■, P°»- 
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Bible, as they make their growth and flower 
daring oar winter. They npen seeds freely; 
these should be sown as soon as ripe, and, if 
properly treated, will develop into flowering 
plants in eighteen months. B. 

SHOW, FRENCH, AND REGAL PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS. 

From the present time onwards. Pelargoniums 
for flowering next spring and summer will 
require constant care and attention, so that, 
probably, a brief account of the manner in which 
these showy and popular plants are grown for 
the London market will be of use to many of 
our readers. I And that a considerable number 
of amateurs who would like to grow Pelargo¬ 
niums are afraid to attempt them, believing 
them to be too delicate for them to succeed 
with; but this is, to a great extent, a mistaken 
idea. The large-flowered Pelargoniums are, 
certainly, somewhat more exacting in their 
requirements than the common “zonals but 
everyone who possesses a greenhouse, however 
modest in dimensions, can afford these plants all 
that they require to become first-class examples. 
True, thev are somewhat subject to the attacks 
of green-fly—perhaps to a greater extent than 
most other plants, always excepting Cinerarias 
and Calceolarias—but this is the only insect- 
pest to which they are liable, and, of all the 
plants in cultivation, these are the most easily 
freed from the insects. Two fairly-good fumi¬ 
gations with Tobacco-paper or rag, on successive 
eveningB, will effectually clear them of fly; 
so will dipping them in moderately-strong 
Tobacco-water ; but, where only a few plants 
are grown, thousands of insects may be knocked 
off in a few minutes with a soft brush or the 
hand, and, if they are looked over in this way 
every few days, there will soon be no fly left. 
Beyond keeping them clean, the only real 
necessity is to keep the plants constantly, 
though slowly, growing under the influence of 
abundant light and air. In one respeot, good 
Pelargoniums possess an advantage over the 
ordinary zonals, for they can be grown to much 
greater perfection in town air than these last— 
the pips and trusses of first-class zonals 
never come to perfection in town air. They are 
invariably small and wanting in finish; whereas, 
with good cultivation, many Pelargoniums will 
be found to bloom as finely, though not, perhaps, 
quite so freely, as if they had the advantage of 
pure air. To produce plants to flower in good 
time the following season, it is important to 
Get the cuttings in early. Late-struck 
cuttings do not root so freely, nor, under 
similar treatment, do they form such fine 
plants. The market-growers near London go 
carefully over the plants just before sending 
them into the market in May and June, and 
take off every bit of side-growth that will not 
be missed; and these make the best of cuttings. 
Then all surplus plants, or those from which tne 
bloom has been cut, are hardened off a little and 
headed down as quickly as possible, every bit 
with a growing point making a cutting. 
These are almost invariably inserted singly 
in “ thumbs ,r (pots about 2 inches in dia¬ 
meter, and rather deep), in sandy soil, 
with fair drainage. The best position for the 
cuttings, when inserted, is a cool pit or frame, 
well ventilated, or else a board or slate staging 
in a cool house. No shading is given, except, 
perhaps, when the cuttings are green or soft, 
which, however, they ought not to be; and after 
the first watering-in they receive very little 
moisture until they are rooted and commencing 
to grow. For six or eight weeks they are 
miserable-looking objects, as they lose most of 
their leaves, and, being kept so dry, give one the 
impression that they are half-dead. Very early 
cuttings, which are sometimes taken from plants 
that flower as early as April, or even March, 
are, of course, not so hard, and these, as, indeed, 
all that are green or soft, are rooted in a close 
and rather warm structure, and afterwards 
hardened off. To return, however, to the first- 
mentioned batch. If these were put in in 
June they should be well-rooted by the month 
of August; and, by the way, it may here be 
noted that growers for market, by doing 
everything just in the right way, and 
at the right time, and promgating only 
from healthy an 1 vigorous ylanjti.get the cut¬ 
tings of these and. itJher ^bjscts'to root and 
grow in what would, to many* appear a mar¬ 


vellously rapid manner, and with great cer¬ 
tainty, as well. When they are rooted—and 
this can easily be perceived by fresh growth 
being made—they receive a little more water, 
and are very shortly repotted into what are 
known as “ small sixties t e., pots 3 inches in 
diameter. Most of the old sandy soil in which 
they were struck is shaken away, and they are 
now placed in a mixture of fibrous or granular 
loam, with a little leaf-soil, or old decayed 
manure, and a dash of coarse sand. The soil is 
made fairly firm about the roots, and it being 
thoroughly porous in texture, not much drainage 
is given—generally, only one crock over the 
hole, and, perhaps, two or three small cinders, 
or a lump or two of the turfy part of the soil. 
The plants are now kept close for a week or 
more, and, when established, plenty of air is 
admitted, both by night and day. The next 
step is to pinch the points out of the shoots, as 
there is usually only one as yet to each plant. 
This causes from two to foHr fresh breaks to be 
produced ; and, in most cases, these are again 
pinched at the second or third joint, and the 
foundation of a plant, with from four to eight 
shoots, is thus laid. I should mention that 
market-growers stop their plants very low down 
in all cases—even cutting them back, if they 
have “ run ” at all, so as to bring the setting-on 
of the shoots down very nearly to the ground 
when the plants are in their flowering-pots. A 
plant on a long “ leg ” is never to be seen in a 
market nursery. The next step is to shift the 
plants on into their flowering-pots, which, in 
the case of market-stuff, are almost invariably 
5 inches in diameter (48’s), larger specimens 
being usually grown only to produoe cut bloom. 
The shift is not given until the small pots 
are fairly-filled with roots, and the young 
shoots or breaks are from 1 inch to 2 inches 
in length. Thus, plants from cuttings in¬ 
serted m June will generally be ready for their 
blooming-pots in November or December, while 
those not got in till August cannot be potted 
until January or February, perhaps later still. 
Very forward batches, struck in April or May, 
will, of course, need the final shift in September 
or October. These last will, if of suitable varie¬ 
ties, oome into bloom in February or March—the 
first-mentioned lot in April and May, while the 
latest batch will not flower till June or July. 

Through the winter, all kinds of Pelar- 
oniums, whether in large or small pots, are 
ept in a comparatively cool and airy atmos¬ 
phere, the temperature ranging from 40 degs. 
to 50degs., or 55degs. at the outside, with sun- 
heat. Watering requires to be very carefully 
done. Until the soil is really dry, not a drop 
should be afforded, for anything approaching a 
soddened state of the soil is speedily fatal; 
yet the plants must not be allowed to get 
checked at the root from the want of moist¬ 
ure. Very forward plants, whioh are re¬ 
quired to bloom early in the year, are natu¬ 
rally kept slightly warmer than the ordinary 
stock, and they also require more moisture at 
the root. The soil used at the final potting is 
of the finest possible description, and is pre¬ 
pared with the greatest care. It usually con¬ 
sists of three or four parts of the best fibrous or 
granular loam, with one part of decayed 
manure, and a large 48 potful of some concen¬ 
trated manure to each barrowful of compost; a 
dash of coarse sand, or a little crushed char¬ 
coal, is also sometimes added. The soil is 
rammed very firmly into the pots, and the 
plants are removed to the house in which they 
are to bloom, this being kept closed for some 
days, until the plants are getting hold of the 
fresh soil. Pelargonium houses are always very 
light and airy span-roofed structures ; those of 
the best grower of the plant with whom I am 
acquainted are about 80 feet in length by 12 feet 
in width ; there are about 3 feet of brickwork 
and 2 feet of glass on each side, and 
the panes of glass are very wide and large. 
Each house stands by itself, and contains a 
central pathway, with wooden stages, con¬ 
structed of ordinary flooring-boards, plaoed 
about 2 inches apart, at a height of 3 feet or 
so from the ground, on each side. To afford 
sufficient air to the plants, there are three sets 
of ventilators on each side of the house and one 
row of good-sized glazed sashes, or lifting lights, 
on each side of the ridge. The whole of t'le 
side-lights are hung from the top, and open 
outwardly, while below these there is a row on 
each side of wooden, sliding-doors, which 


admit air underneath the stage. The houses are 
mostly heated by two rows of 4-inch piping on 
each side, placed beneath the staging, and well 
down below the plants. Market growers 
invariably grow their Pelargoniums throughout 
on an open lattice, or board stages, as they are 
never so dwarf and robust when standing on 
a solid damp bed. When the flowering-pots 
are becoming pretty well filled with roots, 
liquid-manure of some kind is given twice 
a-week or so, and as the plants advance 
this is gradually increased in strength and 
frequency. In some places nothing but soot- 
water is afforded; other growers use guano, 
and others an infusion of horse-, cow-, or 
sheep-manure, while sulphate of ammonia is 
employed to develop the bloom-buds by nearly 
all, to a greater or less extent. In some cases 
the plants are top-dressed, jnst as they are 
about to show the Duds, with some of the con¬ 
centrated, chemical manures ; but this does sot 
appear to be by any means general. The 
moment the shoots can be manipulated, each 
one is tied out to a neat stake stuck at the aide 
of the pots. This admits light and air to the 
centre of the plant, and to every leaf and point 
Thus treated, a wonderfully dwarf and sturdy 
growth is produced, the shoots at the base being 
often nearly as thick as a man’s finger, and 
these, of course, throw a profusion of large and 
finely-formed heads of bloom. The buds are 
usually opened in a rather higher tempera¬ 
ture than that in which the plants We 
been grown. This causes the blooms to 
become finer and to open together. Before 
being taken to market, each head of bloom is 
secured to the nearest stick by a neat tie, and 
the petals are prevented from falling by a 
single drop of floral gum applied to the eye of 
each blossom, or “ pip.” 

Growers for market do not, as a rule, go in 
for a great number of varieties, about half-a- 
dozen good, useful kinds being considered 
sufficient, though each has usually his par¬ 
ticular favourites. Among white-flowered kinds, 
the following are grown in large quantities: 
Kingston Beauty, Duchess of Bedford, DuchesB 
of Edinburgh, Digby Grand, Lucie Lemoine, 
Miss Muller, and Madame C. Konig, which last 
is a perfectly pure variety, without a spot, and 
very free-flowering. Among the darker shades, 
Triomphe de St. Mande, with its “ improved " 
form, are much grown; also Decorator, Le 
Grand, Illuminator, The Abbot, Dr. Masters, 
and others. Some of the more robustly-consti 
tuted Regale are also now seen in the market- 
such as Madame Thibaut, Edward Perkins, 
Maid of Kent, and Captain Raikes.—B. C. B. 


Azalea mollis and its varieties are 

wonderfully nsefnl plants to those who require 
showy flowers with but little trouble. They 
may not be quite hardy enough to endure the 
climate of the north of England, but in all the 
south and western counties they may be grown 
in the open border, if rested one year and forced 
the next; this is the plan which gives the least 
trouble, but they will repay the cultivator, even 
if they have to be grown altogether in pots. 
Among the different varieties may be found 
crimson, orange, lemon, yellow, and creamy- 
white flowers, all of which are very attractive, 
and they may with geBtle forcing be had from 
the middle of February onwards. Azalea 
amcena is another most serviceable plant for 
those who have to provide flowers in quantity, 
as it can easily be had in bloom now, if desired- 
We generally aim at having the first lot of it in 
flower at the beginning of the new year, and 
another lot a month later, thus furnishing 
plenty of flowers up to the end of March. Our 
stock of this Azalea has been grown in pots for 
many years; in fact, we treat it precisely 
as we do the Indian species. Our plants always 
make their growth under glass, and are not 
placed out-of-doors until the flower-bnde are 
quite prominent; but after the middle of 
August I like to turn them out-of-doors, in 
order to give them a few weeks’ quiet rest 
They are too large to be repotted ; therefor*, 
we can only annually top-dress them with some 
fresh peat as soon as they go out of flower, but 
we keep them in vigorous health with constant 
supplies of liquid manure—in fact, they soarosly 
get a drop of clear water all the summer. If 
they are to flower early in January, they re¬ 
quire a temperature of 60 degs. daring the last 
fortnight of the time.— Taunton. 
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PLANTS FOR A COLD GREENHOUSE. 

A cool, or entirely unheated, glasshouse is a 
valuable adjunct to any town garden ; for not 
only is suoh a structure useful for preserving 
many plants that, though hardy, or nearly so, 
under favourable circumstances, suffer much 
from the cutting winter blasts, suffocating fogs, 
and heavy falls of soot, that are only too common 
in large cities, but in them very many subjects 
may be induced to bloom a month or so earlier 
than they would outside, and also afford much 
finer mid cleaner blossoms. Suoh a house should 
be of low construction, or, at any rate, have the 
stages so arranged that the plants can be placed 
witnin a short distance of the glass. This last 
should be in large and wide pieces, and must be 
kept clean. All parts of the house should be 
very carefully fitted—the laps of the glass so 
close that a sheet of paper cannot be inserted, 
for it is surprising what a quantity of soot will, 
daring certain weather, enter through even the 
smallest craok or aperture, and be deposited on 
the foliage of the plants beneath. Of all the 
various forms of ventilators none are so objec¬ 
tionable in a town greenhouse as the sliding 
lights, which afford a direct opening between the 
sky and the interior of the house. Through 
such apertures all deposits—whether rain, snow, 
or soot—fall directly on the plants beneath, 
often to their great detriment. Lifting venti 
lators, hinged at the back, and opening with a 
oord and pulley, are much better ; but, if a little 
extra expense is no great object, the best plan 
is to have all openings in the roof arranged 
vertically under a super-roof, for by this plan 
nothing can fall directly into the house. With 
the aid of such a structure, all Dutch bulbs, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocuses, and 
many others, as well as such herbaceous sub¬ 
jects as Spiraeas, Dlelytras, Hellebores, Japanese 
and Himalayan Primroses, &c., may be bloomed 
earlier and much more satisfactorily than in 
the open air. Chrysanthemums, of course— 
early, mid-season, and late—will afford finer 
and cleaner blooms than they would if unpro¬ 
tected ; and Carnations, of both the show 
and tree or perpetual classes, can be 
grown better in a cold house than nnder 
any other treatment, though even the ever- 
blooming tree varieties cannot be expected to ex¬ 
pand during the depth of winter. But seedling 
plants of a good strain will continue to bloom 
until late in the autumn, and some of the earlier 
tree Carnations will commence to throw up buds 
early in spring, so that flowers for, at least, 
eight months out of the twelve may be looked 
for under favourable circumstances. Auriculas, 
of the choicer kinds, also form a most interest¬ 
ing addition to the occupants of such a bouse. 
On the roof, or well-lighted portions of the 
walls, may be trained Clematis, hardy Passion¬ 
flowers, and Cobseis; while many hardy or 
half-hardy Ferns will flourish in the shadier 
parts. It is not generally known, I believe, 
that the pretty Ficus repens is quite at home 
under cool treatment, and makes a beautiful 
covering for bare walls. B. C. R. 


Solomon’s Seal forced. —It is most 
desirable that readers should take such a hint 
as that given by the beautiful engraving of 
Solomon’s Seal, in last week’s Gardening. 
The plant is desirable in itself, and one advan¬ 
tage of forcing it is that the season of its bloom 
is prolonged. Instead of enjoying it for a fort¬ 
night, three weeks, or a month in the open air, 
we can have it for two months or longer. 
Another advantage of forcing is that when the 
plants bloom in pots, in a room or cool 
structure, the flowers are protected from the 
weather. Those who force Lilacs, in France 
and elsewhere, thus have their bloom, which 
would, in the ordinary way, be destroyed 
by a shower, for several months. Solomon’s 
Seal ought to be as readily procurable as 
the Lily of the Valley; but there would be 
no difficulty in a gardener raising any quantity 
of these beautiful hardy flowers for himself. 
—H. J. 

Christmas Day Chryaanthemum8.~To all 
readers requiring two really good naturally late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, I can strongly reoommend Meg Merri- 
Bes and Guernsey Nugget. My plant of the former has 
never been stopped at all, is carrying 17 good flowers, and 
Is not quits in perfection to-day (December 22nd); the 
latter was cut down early in- Jane, and is novr in full 
beauty. Both varieties were kept cafeid* M1J her 2nd,— 
8. L. Bouicamt ILi&rpooi. V HL 
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MILDEW ON ROSES. 

Thi destruction oommitted by this peat might, 

I think, be somewhat lessened if we ceased to 

S ow suoh Roses as are most liable to its attack. 

is pretty well known that it infests some 
Rosea more than others, and, therefore, by 
abstaining from planting those ascertained to be 
a prey to it, we may save ourselves much dis¬ 
appointment, especially in places known to 
favour the growth of the disease. All gardens 
much enclosed are more troubled with mildew 
than such as are more exposed. If I were asked 
to name half-a-dozen Hybrid Perpetuals that 
are more subject to mildew than the rest, I 
should say they were Madame Lacharme, 
Duchesse cie Vallombrosa, John Hopper, Mrs. 
Baker, Violette Bouyer, and Marie Finger. 
Among climbing Roses I find that Cheshunt 
Hybrid and Reine Marie Henriette are par¬ 
ticularly liable to be attacke 1; but, no doubt, soil 
and position have much to answer for with re¬ 
gard to mildew. A poor, dry soil will so 
weaken the plants that they become an easy 
prey to it and other diseases. As regards 
positions, the worst is where cold currents of 
air pass over the plants ; every year, where the 
north wind sweeps over some climbing Roses 
through ventilators that oannot be closed, the 
two climbing varieties just named are attacked 
by mildew, and no applications of any kind 
will prevent its spreading. What is, however, 
noteworthy in connection with this subject 
is the fact that there are plants of Gloire de 
Dijon and Duchess of Edinburgh growing under 
exactly the same conditions, and these are never 
attacked with mildew to any appreciable extent. 
The power of some varieties to resist the attaeks 
of mildew is remarkable. So far as my observa¬ 
tion goes, 1 find that kinds with shiny leaves 
are seldom attacked. It matters little, there¬ 
fore, whether any particular variety is hardy or 
not, inasmuch as its power to resist mildew 
seems to depend upon the leaves ; but, taking 
a wide view of the subject, I am incliued to 
believe that extremes of temperature constitute 
one cause of mildew attacking Roses in the 
open air, and the attack will be lessened or 
aggravated in vigour, according to the degree 
of moisture there may be in the soil, for 
even in a widely-fluctuating temperature the 
disease will not get a strong hold of the plants 
if the roots have all the moisture they want. 
The most favourable climatic conditions for the 
spread of mildew are a dry soil, a low night 
temperature, and hot, bright sunshine during the 
day. Under suoh circumstances mildew spreads 
at a rapid rate, and the only remedy is activity 
in growth produced by supplying the roots with 
moisture, and if this contains an active stimu¬ 
lant, it will the sooner arrest the progress of the 
mildew. It has occurred to me on many occa¬ 
sions that it is quite possible to drain our Rose- 
beds too much, as when that is the case the 
plants suffer from want of root-moisture in 
times of drought. I do not consider that posi¬ 
tions for Roses of any kind or form of growth 
require to be drained, unless the sub-soil is day, 
and even in that case there should be a depth 
of 2 feet of good soil above the drain ; for if we 
would avoid mildew, our Roses must have, not 
only a moderately-rioh soil, but a deep one. 

All mildewed leaves should be destroyed. 
“ It is obvious,” Mr. Worthington Smith 
states, "that the fungus is preserved during 
winter on decaying Rose foliage, and that for 
every infected leaf of autumn that is burnt, 
some hundreds of living spores, or seeds, will be 
destroyed. It is, no doubt, impossible to 
destroy or deeply bury all infected leaves ; but, 
nevertheless, the more decaying material that is 
either burnt or deeply buried, the less spores 
there will be to invade the Rosea of the following 
summer. Rose mildew can never be prevented 
whilst infected autumn leavesexist. It can be de¬ 
stroyed on the leaves in its early, or oidium, state 
by syringing with water, soft soap, and snlphur. 
The mixture should oonsist of 5 gallons of cold 
water, £ lb. of the beat soft soap, and a handful 
or two of flowers of sulphur, the whole to be 
left for a few hours, for the soap to thoroughly 
dissolve. Two dressings of this will generally 
remove all traoes of the fungus. Pore water 
should be afterwards used. Roses in houses 
can be easily reached by sulphurous fumes. 
Simple soap-suds have been reoommended; also, 


soft Soap dissolved in water, a piece the size of 
a hen's egg to 3 gallons of water, or 2 oz. 
of soft soap to 1 gallon of water, and, while 
the leaves are still wet, dusting the affeoted 
parts with powdered sulphur. Some use the 
following: 1 lb. flowers of sulphur, 1 lb. pow- 
dered quicklime, and sufficient water to form a 
paste ; add a gallon of oold water, put the whole 
into an iron vessel and boil for twenty minutes ; 
when oool and settled, pour off the clear liquid, 
store in bottles, and use it at the rate of a 
half-pint to six gallons of water. Jean Van 
Voixem has recommended a two-thousandth 
part of corrosive sublimate, deuto-chloride, of 
mercury, in water. The best way to prepare 
this is, he says, to have the corrosive sublimate 
in a strong alcoholic graduated tincture, and to 
dilute it with the necessary amount of water 
when wanted for use. Fir-tree oil is also re¬ 
commended. A copious supply of liquid- 
manure to the roots is often beneficial. A weak 
solution of sulphide of potassium has been 
strongly reoommended by Mr. Edward Tonks, 
as a remedy for mildew. The material is 
made by dissolving half an ounce of sulphide of 
potassium in a gallon of water; the solution is 
applied with a syringe, spray-disperser, or by 
immersion. ’ Taunton. 


BUTTON-HOLE BOUQUETS. 

Great divergence of taste is displayed by those 
whose duty it is to make, and, in a lesser degree, 
by those who delight in adorning themselves 
with, these little bouquets. Some there are who 
seem to know exactly what is wanted, and, 
what is equally as much to the purpose, are 
able to fix the materials together to the best 
advantage. One thing, however, should always 
be kept in view, and that is, they cannot well 
be too simple. Hundreds, during the Rose 
season, daily enter the City of London bearing 
one or more Roses in their button-holes—not 
buds, but blooms equal to many that are 
exhibited. They are conspicuous, it is true, 
but, after all, not incongruous, as there are 
no unnatural mixtures. But what suits these 
city men will not please others, who, instead of 
a nearly full-blown Hybrid Perpetual Rose, 
generally prefer a partially-expanded bud of 
some kind of Tea Rose—such as Safrano, Devon!- 
ensis, W. A. Richardson, Amazone, Sunset, 
Grace Darling, or Niphetos ; this may be ac¬ 
companied by a tiny bud of the same variety 
just showing colour, and a small, but matured, 
Rose-leaf at the baok. A rather stiff wire 
ought to be passed through the fleshy tube of 
both bloom and bud, and they should be neatly 
fastened together with binding wire. The 
latter, or wires of any size, can always be pro¬ 
cured from the nearest florist, and on no 
account should button-hole bouquets be fastened 
with matting of any kind, this being much too 
conspicoua. 

Gardenias are great favourites with most 
people, and one of these, wired and backed with 
about three of its own glossy green leaves, is 
simply perfection. We separate ours from the 
plants, without any foliage or wood-growth 
attached, and mount them on neat sprays of 
Escallonia macrantha, which afford an excellent 
substitute for Gardenia leaves. Tuberoses are 
by some preferred to Gardenias, and three 
blooms, withaneat frond of common Maiden- hair, 
or, better still, Adiantum mundulum, are neat 
and effective, If some colour must be added, 
a small piece of either Forget-me-not, pink 
Erioa, or Oooidium flexuosum might be mixed 
with the Tuberoses, if the latter are small; but 
if large, one bloom, neatly backed with some 
of the above, or pips of pink semi-double zonal 
Pelargoniums, or Bouvardias, pink or red, will 
answer the purpose. Bouvardias are among 
the beet flowers for bouquet-making, a single 
truss of the double-white Alfred Neuner, or pink 
General Garfield, being suitable for a bouquet, 
having either a Fern frond or leaf of soented 
Pelargonium at the back of it. A neat mixture 
of single white B. Vreelandi and either Hogarth 
(red) or delicata (pink) is also suitable. 
Pips of Stephanotis may be employed in the 
same way as the Tuberoses, but a whole truss 
of bloom is too muoh for a bouquet. Carnations 
do not mix well with other flowers; in fact, one 
good-sized bloom ought to be sufficient for a 
button-hole. Pink Miss Joliffe is a favourite 
sort with some people, and so is Souvenir de la 
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Malmaison. Many prefer such white aorta aa 
Parity, White Swan, Emperor of Germany, and 
La Belle; Belle Rose, A. Al*-gati£re and Lnoifer 
are good coloured aorta. The new yellow Pride 
of Penahurat makes a charming button hole, 
and Andalusia is also useful. A small bunch 
of Violets makes an acceptable button-hole. 
The Czir is now completely eclipsed by the 
Neapolitan and Marie Louise, the colour of the 
latter being very bright and the scent agreeable. 
The newer Comte de Brazza, pure white and 
free-blooming, ought to become a great favourite 
with button-bole makers and wearers. 

Button-holes fob evening wear are gene¬ 
rally in great demand, it being customary, 
whenever “company" is entertained, to furnish 
each guest with a bouquet. The old-fashioned 
lan of placing these in the artistically-folded 
inner-napkins still exists inj many places, but 
the sooner it ia changed for a more rational plan 
the better. For ordinary dinner parties no 
elaborate sprays are required. At this season 
of the year a spike of Cudogyne crista+a, or the 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Group op Trees. 

The group of trees here shown strikes ub 
as being more than usually suggestive of the 
beautiful form presented by the trees that are 
now obtainable at our nurseries. It points out 
what good effects may be obtained by means of 
the proper grouping of the bolder types of trees ; 
the common plan of planting everything in a 
miscellaneous jumble operates against good 
results, and the aim should rather be to 
heighten the effect and beauty of eaoh group or 
fine thing than to mass all together. The 
photograph from which our illustration was 
prepared was sent us by Mr. Leonard S. Lush, of 
Stsndiah, near Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. 


BUILDING A CHEAP GREENHOUSE. 

I have been a reader and admirer of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated since its commencement, 
and I like it very much. I have learnt a 


them, he can easily build his greenhouse. To 
be portable, it had better be all nailed or bolted 
together, and then it can be lifted bodily any¬ 
where. I think, under the circumstances, it 
will be as cheap to make a span roof aa a lean 
to, for, even supposing there is an existing wall 
to attach it to, if once fixed permanently to the 
wall there may be a difficulty about its removal, 
unless “ W. L. 8.” enters into an agreement 
with his landlord. If the house is a lean-to, 
it should face the south ; if span-roofed, the 
ends should be north and south. The wood and 
glass for a house of this size would not ooat 
much, as in greenhouse-building the labour coeta 
more than the raw materials. I have never 
built a greenhouse with my own hands, but 
many years ago, when I had less knowledge of 
building than I have now, and with very 
primitive tools, I made the first garden- 
frame I ever possessed, and if I wanted 
a greenhouse put up cheap I should 
have no hesitation in tackling the job. In doing 
anything the details of which may not be 



Ot'R Rkadrrs’ I li.cstratioxs : A Group of Trees. Engraved for Gardening from a photograph sent hv Mr. I^onard S. Lu*h, 

of Standlsh Stonehome, OkmoesteiSblfe. 


point of a Calanthe, either pink or white, as 
inay be preferred, backed with a strong frond 
of Maiden-h&ir Fern, is always appreciated. 
8o also are sprays of Euphorbia jacquinieflora, 
a white or pink Camellia, and bads partially 
opened, a bunch of late Chrysanthemum blooms, 
three spikes of Roman Hyacinths, a bunch of 
Lilacs or Staphylea oolchica. Carnations, semi¬ 
double zonal Pelargoniums, forced Azaleas, 
Roses, four or five Allamanda blooms, 
and three Eucharises, all accompanied with 
appropriate greenery. Button-hole bouqnets 
should, however, be principally white flowers, 
of which there are usually plenty to select from. 
No heavy greenery, such as zonal Pelargonium 
and Chinese Primula leaves, should be used ; 
but a spike of Mignonette and a single leaf 
of scented Pelargonium are always welcome. 
Rather more than the required number should be 
made, and all are best sent to the drawing room 
for selection. In some instances, it ia the duty 
of a daughter of the house to hand round the 
bouquets, and, it may be, to assist in fixing 
them, this being gteat improve ment on the 
old plan of placing eiitoek in ‘specimen 

glasses or napkinsr^ J v trome. 


great deal from it, and hope to learn more yet. 
1 am very fond of a garden, but have never 
yet had a proper one. Here, in Southport, it is 
all sand ; it is useless to try and grow anything in 
it, and I am too poor to buy soil. I want & green¬ 
house, and I cannot afford to give a lot of 
money for one. My father had a greenhouse, and 
I helped him to make it, when a lad. The sides 
were built with sods, and waterproof calico was 
used instead of glass. He need to grow some 
| nice flowers in it, and it was also his private 
study. Well, I want one of my own, to sit in 
and smoke my pipe in, and read Gardenino in 
I Could you help me? Would you ask Mr. E. 
Hobday, whose notes I always read with 
pleasure, to give some instructions how to make 
a cheap, portable greenhouse, say about 8 by 6, 
a lean-to. I have some carpenter’s tools, and 
can use them a bit. Try to help me, and others 
as well. W. L. 8. 

# * # I have no doubt that “W. L. S.” will 
not only succeed in building his greenhouse, but 
will also grow some nice flowers, for his letter 
has the true ring in it. If he only requires 
a greenhouse 8 feet by 6 feet, and has a 
few carpenter’s tools, and oan, as he says, use 


quite familiar to us, situation and circumstance 
will have some influence. If located near » 
large town, we may buy sash-bars ready for 
nae at a low price per foot; probably, we 
buy them cheaper than we can buy battens of 
red deal, and saw and plane them up ourselves. 
But in either case the wall-plates ana sash-bars, 
or astragals, for a house, 8 feet by 6 feet, would 
cost only a few shillings. The glass should be 
21 oz. sheet, which inay be obtained cut into 
squares of suitable size. A cheaper kind of gl*“ 
may be had ; but it will be dearest in th« end, 
and good stout glass helps to keep out the cold, 
and saves fuel. The walls, or supports, of the 
house may lie composed of sods of turf, beaten 
firmly together, to make a solid wall. I have 
made pit-walls with strong adhesive sou» 
rammed together firmly, so that the inside might 
be cut down straight with a spade; when 
partly dry, give it a coat of thick lime-wash, or, 
if the soil crumbles, line the walls with builders 
slates. The path may be sunk in the ground a 
foot or so, to give head-room inside. As regards 
pitch of roof, we should try to make it suitable 
for whatever purpose it may be required. I* 
we want to] get things early, the roof should havt 
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rather a steep pifcoh to oateh the son; bat, if we 
want flowers in summer more especially, the roof 
may be what carpenters term about half-pitch, 
or, say, 46 dogs. I have not the slightest doubt 
that “ W. L. S.” will be able to build his house, 
and grow his flowers, and smoke his pipe peace¬ 
fully among them in the intervals of his labour ; 
and, if he is the man I take him to be, he will 
be able, by the force of his example, to 
stimulate his neighbours to build frames and 
greenhouses, so that every poor man who has a 
rod of garden, may have his greenhouse, and 
may read his Gardening, and smoke his pipe, 
among his flowers. As regards ventilation, a 
couple of small openings in the roof at the 
highest point will be sufficient, as in hot 
weather m summer the door may be left open. 
A paraffin stove in winter, with a covering over 
the glass, will enable him, if necessary, to get 
up a forcing temperature. I wish I could go 
into figures, and tell him exactly what such a 
house would cost, but the prices of materials 
vary in different places. The price of glass 
and wood can easily be ascertained, however, in 
his own neighbourhood, and when “ W. L. S.” 
has made and fitted up his own greenhouse, he 
may turn the experience he has gained to 
advantage, by building little houses for others 
of his class, for anything that brings flowers 
and their influence into the houses of the town 


19016 —Hand bouquets.—1 have read with interest 
the excellent advioe given by “ W. I.” on bouquet-making 
(p. 462). I should feel grateful if "W. I,” or any other 
practical man, will supplement those remarks with A few 
hints reipeoting the arrangement of the colours, eo as to 
make the bouqueta appear attractive and fit for exhibition. 
—Constant Rradkr. 

19017.—Unsatisfactory Vine.—"E. A. S.” wishes 
to know the best treatment for a Vine whioh, for the last 
two years, has done badly, both as to the size and oolour 
of the Grapes. Tne soil fa day; bat the Vine was planted 
many yean ago in “made" soil. Ie it likely that the 
roots have got down to the day, and, if eo, what should 
be done ? *** It is probable that, at the Vine teat planted, 
many yean ago, the roots have penetrated into ungenial 
toil. It would be best to plant new Vines in a freshly- 
made border.— Ed. 

19018 —Artificial manures for sandy soil.— Will 
any reader of Gardening advise as to the best artificial 
manures for the foilowirg crops: Potatoes, Peas, Onions, 
and the Cabbage family ? The soil is sandy. Good, well- 
rotted stable-manure is not easily obtainable for a small 
garden here.—R. R. We. cannot publish, in reply to 

this query, notes praising the artificial manures of any 
partteuktr makers. Probably some of our readers oan 
help “ R. R.” while mentioning only articles that are 
generally obtainable.— Ed. 

19019.—Fruit-tree for greenhouse.-On one side 
of my greenhouse there is a wall (east aspect), about 
12 feet high by 14 feet wide, with border. I have just 
planted a trained Pear (ReurrA d’Amanlis) against it; but 
am doubtfui if this ie the beet fruit for that position. I 
shall be much obliged if some practical reader will tell me 
the very best fruit, and the sort, to plant there. The 

S wenhouse is a lean-to, not heated, and there is a venti- 
ting-sash in the roof over this wall—size about 2 feet by 
S fees. Situation, 10 miles north of London.— Francois. 


artisan and labourer must do good, individually 
and nationally. £. Hobday. 


BULBS FOR OORRHSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— queries and an swers are inserted in 
Qabdrotm* free qf charge if correcpondents follow ike rales 
here laid down for thmv guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
dde of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf Gar- 
debug, 67, Southampton-street, Covent-oarden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Purawna. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear m mind that as 
Qardxning has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, uM befound in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and tiUe placed against the 
query replied to, and cur readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
sous, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardbniho should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


19007.— Winter-dressing for Vines.— WHl some 
Grape-grower kindly reoommend a winter-dressing for 
Vines, and oblige— Subscriber, Rudham f 
19008.—Flowers for warm house— Will some 
reader give me a list of flowers suitable for a house kept 
at a temperature (night) of not lees than 60 dega ?— Igno¬ 
ramus, Beckenham. 

19009.—Madame Margottlu Bose.— Will some 
Roee-grower tell me whether Madame Mat got tin Rose is a 
climber or a dwarf ? I have got oae, and should like to 
know the beet way to treat it—W. M. 

19010.—Phloxes.—Will any reader kindly tell me the 
beet way to cultivate the perennial Phlox—the time for 
aeparatfog roots, and for seed sowing, and also why the 
plants eo frequently shrivel up without any apparent 
cause ?-0. A. T. 

19011.—Camellias and Azaleas for button¬ 
holes.—! have an Azalea and a OamelHa coming into 
flower. Will anyone tell me how to make them useful for 
button-holes? What material should be fastened to the 
flowers?—A. K. t Durham. 


To the following queries brie/ editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

19020.— Scale on Adlantums (H. C .).—Remove the 
scale by means of a stiff brush. 

, 19021.— Repotting Lillum auratum (J. Bitters- 
by ).—You had better wait until April before repotting the 
Lily. 

19022.— Manetti stock for budding (J. A).-Try 
some of the great Rose-growers, both in England and on 
the Continent. 


19028.— Watering moist soil (W. 8. W.X —Water 
is applied to make the soil moist; when it is moist there la 
no need to give water. 


19024.—Wall fruit-trees newly planted (J. R ). 
—It ie the usual practice to shorten back the Plum* and 
Cherry-trees soon after planting. 

19026.—Cannes and Eucbarls (BeUX— No; your 
Cannae and Eucharls should not die down, and there ie 
evidently something wrong with them. 

I9029.-Outting Raspberry-canes (J. 9. B.X— 
Leave the young oanea as they are—until the spring, at 
any rate, and then you may shorten them slightly. 

19027.— Jerusalem Artichokes (J. O. B X —The 
Artichokes should not shrivel, and yours are probably 
kept In a dry and hot place. They should be damped, 
put up in heaps, and oovered with soil. 

19028.—Vine in greenhouse (A. fl. 1—Give suffi¬ 
cient heat to keep frost out, and the Vine will do well. 
You do not say that you want to force it, and we should 
not advise you to do so if you are an amateur. 


19029.— Vine pruning. (W. A T tmn>— Before yon 
rely on the long rods, you should enoonrage strong 
growths from the bottom ef the oanes, and let these form 
the fruiting rods. Later on you may safely out away the 
old spurred rods, and if you effect the change of system 
properly, you need not lose a year’s fruit. 

19080 . — Passion - flowers for greenhouse 
(Hannah Elizabeth). — Taosonia exoniensis or T. Van 
Volxemi are very Bhowy Passion-flowers, suitable for a 

g reenhouse from which frost is excluded. Their culture 
i very easy, and you may give them treatment somewhat 
similar to that which you bestow upon your Roeee. 

19031.—Oamellla-buds dropping (A. Hj.—Your 
question ie very vague; but we suppose what you want 
to know is the cause of Camellia-buds dropping An 
over-dry atmosphere, produoed by excessive heat In the 
pipes, or over-dryness at the roots, will cause the buds to 
drop. See that the ventilation ie satisfactory, and water 
the roots if the soil is dry. 


19012.— Chrysanthemums for outting. — Will 
any reader kindly give me the names of the best 20 Chrys¬ 
anthemums for button-holes, and state their oolours ? I 
should like six inourved, six Japanese, four Pompone, 
and four Anemone-flowered.—W. M. 

19018.— Flowers for button-holes. — Will any 
reader give me the names of some ot the best plants to 
grow for cutting flowers for button-holes, and their time 
of flowering? 1 have a greenhouse, 10 feet by 10 feet, 
heated by a brick flue, and plenty of oold frames.—W. M. 

19014.—Mealy-bug on stove-plants.— Will any 
reader kindly tell me tne best way to remove mealy‘bugs 
from stove-plants? I have tried several washes ; out, In 
the course of a fortnight, the insects are as bad as ever. 
The house is an (Ad etruoture, and contains a mixed col¬ 
lection of plants.—H. C. 

19016.—Waterproof coating.— On p. 520 "Anon” 
gives a reoipe for making waterproofs. I have prepared 
the oil according to his direotions, and find about one- 
third of the oil, after standing the 24 hours, quite thiok 
and muddy, and ahiut 1 inch of sediment at the bottom. 
Should this be to? 1 stirred the oil while adding the 
powder, but not afterwards. 8hould the oil be re-boiled 
when the india-rubber is added ? I have frequently made 
oil-skins with boiled oil and tereblne (as a drier); but they 
get stioky in time. Will one of the readers who have 
already replied on this subject kindly tell 
of this tendency to get stickrf and title 
Elvw. Q 



19032 .-Keeping atmosphere of greenhouse 

moist (M. E O .)—It is impossible to give directions 
how often to water greenhouses, heated by oil-lamps, in 
order to keep the atraoephere moist, as much depends on 
the drcumetanoes of each case. Leave a small pool of 
water on the floor at night. Much depends on the state 
of the house, the temperature that ie kept up, and the 
weath' r. 


19033.—Rosee for South Wales (J. 8. T, Ferry- 
side).—In suoh a position as you describe, we think all 
the Roeee would do. We mention the names of a few of 
the best, and you oan make a good selection from these or 
by means of a nurseryman’s catalogue. Among Hybrid 
Perpetuate: A. K. Williams, Marie Baumann, HAoateur 
Vaisse, Baroness Rothschild, Captain Christy, La Franoe. 
and Lady Mary FItzwilliam. Teas: Marie van Houtte, 
Catherine Mermet, Com tease de Nadaillac, Alba Rosea 
President, Homer, Martchal Niel, Gloirede Dijon, Madame 
Barraud. 


UNANSWERED QUERIES. 

18608 —Saving Leek- and Onion-seeds— Will 
some vegetable-grower kindly give me instructions ae to 
ripening and cleaning Leek- and Onion-seeds?—P. P. G. 

18604.—Propagating the Fire-Bush (Bmboth- 
rium oocclnoum) —Will anyone kindly tell me how 
I oan propagate this shrub? 1 We been told that it is 
a very difficult thing to strike.— Conbtaxt Reader. Com* 
wall. 


18645 —Seedling dob-nut-tree —There are always 
few catkins upon my tree, which is grown is a standard, 
with an open head, but plenty of female blooms. I hang 
sprays of catkins about the tree, and a few Nuts ripen. 
Can anyone assist me to obtain catkins naturally ?— 
C A. J. 

18616.—Spinach-seed falling.— During the past 
season I have made five different sowings with seed whioh, 
I am assured, gave no cause for dissatisfaction elsewhere. 
Of these, only one plant here and there came up— perhaps 
three in all. My soil is a fa rly good light loam, well 
drained, sloping ground, close to the sea. Can any readers 
tell me the reaeon of this failure ? The same ground pro¬ 
duced abundant crops of all other vegetables.—H. W 
Hampshire. 


18652.—Bark coming off Mulberry-tree —Pour 
yean ago I put in an arm of a Mulberry-tree, 16 inohee 
round and 8 feet long. It hoe grown, and borne fruit; 
but the bark on two-thirde from top to bottom has gradu¬ 
ally left it, as I am told is often the cave. All the shoots, 
whioh are very strong, oome, of course, from the aide 
where the hark at present adheres. What oan 1 do to 
prevent its going further, and is it likely ever to become a 
good tree ? 8 oil in locality very light—H. W., Redgrave, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT, 
Naming Plants.— Persons who wish plants to Is 
named should send good speeimens properly poshed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florist* flowers, such as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these oan only 
beoorreeUy named by a specialist who has the means oj 
comparison at hand 


**# Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 
87, Southamp ton-street. Strand , W.C. 


Names Of plants. — Subscriber, Rudham.— You 
should have enclosed your address. 1 , Kuonjmus radJ- 
oans variegatus; 2, Begonia me tallies; 8 , B. manioata. 

- A. Scott.—A Liparia ; we cannot state species without 

flowers.- Dorking .—Maxillaria picta- J. Battereby. 

— 1 , Cyrtomium caryotidium ; 2 , Mesembryanthemum pul- 

ohellum.- H. C.—l, Narrow-leaved Dracaena ; 8 , Malva 

oapensls; 4. Eapatorium ageratoides ; another specimen 
(no number), Aoalypha tricolor. 


Naming fruit— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Therefore, we 
shall undertake to name no fruit of which three speeimens 
are not sent, and, if the fruit varies much in size or 
colour, these specimens should be typical of such varia¬ 
tions. Local varieties should be named by local growers, 
and are often known to them alone. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed Unpaid parcels wiU 
not be received 


Names of fruit—A. B. G .—Pear ie Pitmaetou 
Duchess. Soil has great influence upon the flavour of 
fruit; but, in our own opinion, Pitmaeton Duohees is not 

as good as other Pears placed in the first class.- Savory. 

Seoond Apple is Reinette Blanche d’fispagne.- R. B. 

Ba'ten —2, Gloria Mondi; 8 , Old Nonpareu; 1 , Not re¬ 
cognised. _ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. G. K .—Thanks ; but the notes are useless without the 
references. An article complete in itself might be useful 

- Subscriber^ Rudham .—Correspondents are requested 

not to forward stamps for reply, as questions sent are 

replied to only through the paper.- a. K., Durham .— 

Apply to the makers first, and, if they do not help you to 
manage your hot-water apparatus, write to us again. 


18966. — Canary losing feathers. — 

14 Mrs. Dickie’s ” canary is Buffering, I imagine, 
from aurfeit; this complaint is usually produced, 
either by a bird eating to excess, or by its being fed 
too long upon one particular kind of food with¬ 
out having a change. Daring this disease, the 
insensible perspiration is impeded, and the skin 
is generally oovered with a small, almost in¬ 
visible, eruption, and the feathers gradually dis¬ 
appear from the head of the bird. Try a ohange 
of diet; something cooling should be given, and 
a few drops of lime-juice added to the bird’s 
drinking water. Give it, once or twice a week, 
a drop or two of oastor-oil internally, and 
anoint its head with a little pure Olive-oil (free 
from scent), lard without salt, or spermaoecti 
ointment, and the ailment will speedily dis¬ 
appear. —Celeb et Audax. 

Azaleas In fertilising Moes.— Azaleas thrive we 
In eitting-roome. if put into fertilising Moss. For eevem 
years I have bought one in November or December, an d 
kept it till the flowering was quite over In the spring. 
They have always remained perfectly healthy, and flowered 
beautifully.— E. D. Sonnino. 


Catalogues received. —Spring Catalogue. Webb 
and Son*, Wordsley, 8 tourbridge .—Vegetables and Flower 
Seeds, Ac. F. and A. Dhkeon and 80 ns, 106, Baetgato- 
street, Chester.— Amateur's Guide to Horticulture. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Novelties. Wm. Bull. 686. 
Eing’e-road, Chelsea. 


Book received. — Glsnny’s Ilhtdrated Garden 
Almanac and Florist* Directory. Word. Lock, and Co. 
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OtTTDOOR PLANTS. 

Hollyhocks. —In order to obtain vigorous 
plants, ft is desirable to raise Hollyhocks from 
seed. Seedling Hollyhocks may be expected to 
produce flowers as good as those of their parents. 
Seeds sown next May will produce strong 
flowering-plants in the following autumn. We 
have left plants out in the open garden for two 
winters without interfering with them, and 
disease has not shown itself at all this year. 
Plants thus treated did not produce such hand¬ 
some spikes as young plants, but they succeeded 
fairly well. Plants raised from eyes or cuttings 
during the summer and autumn should pass 
through the winter without becoming pot- 
found. When they get into that state they 
become stunted in growth, and start prema¬ 
turely into bloom.—D. 

Ran unculuses have been more grown 
during the past few years than formerly ; but 
they are not seen as often as they ought to be. 

1 took seventy-two blooms of the best double 
Ranunculuses to a flower show, and I did not meet 
with anyone who knew what they were. There 
are different times and seasons at which to plant 
them. Where the soil is dry, and the situation 
otherwise favourable, some of the tubers may 
be planted out in October ; but it is better to 
reserve the main collection until February. 
We plant some hundreds of tubers as late as the 
first week in April. This year they flowered 
late, but better than February-planted tubers 
did the previous year. Plant the little shrunken 
tubers in rows, 5 inches apart, and 3 inches 
or 4 inches asunder. Draw drills for them about 

2 inches deep. Seeds of Ranunculuses may be 
sown in January, in shallow boxes, filled with 
light compost. Miller, in his “ Gardeners’ 
Dictionary. •’ says, “ Sow about a quarter of an 
inch deepbut the best growers of theoldentime 
merely covered the seeds with fine soil, which 
is the right way. It does not take long to pro 
duos flowering-roots of the Ranunculus ftom 
sseds.—D. 

Garden of annuals.—A good garden of 
annuals would be a real novelty. Sowing in 
big patches, or in formal rows, would hardly 
answer the purpose. Such a style of culture 
might be all very well where the object is simply 
to obtain plenty of flowers for cutting, but there 
is no beauty in such an arrangement. There 
Is, without doubt, a certain degree of prejudice 
against many even beautiful annuals, on the 
around that they are weedy. The necessity 
for plenty of flowers for cutting, and the 
common requirements of gardens in the produc¬ 
tion of showy masses of flowers, militate strongly 
against the culture of many annuals that are 
scarcely suited for either purpose; therefore, 
there are numbers of this family of plants 
seldom seen in gardens. It would be a mis¬ 
fortune, however, both for the annuals and for 
the intending cultivator, were he to enter into 
their growth decoratively in other than a spirit 
of love, and full of anxious desire to make them 
afford as much of pleasure and beauty as 

S ’ble. It is, happily, the case that the 
r portion of annuals can be raised from 
sown in the open ground ; hence, if a plot 
of land be set apart, and properly prepared, a 
large portion of the work incidental to the 
furnishing of the annual-garden may be per¬ 
formed in the month of April by the simple 
process of sowing seeds. But, then, the question 
Is, how shall they be sown ? If the garden, for 
instance, consisted of a couple of broad borders, 
with a path running through the middle, per¬ 
haps the first impulse of the cultivator would 
be to make a back row, on each side, of some of 
tile taller olimbiug varieties. These, if mixed, 
would look very pretty ; but the effect, still, 
would be stiff, because a straight line could 
produce none other. But if these climbing 
kinds, such as Sweet Peas, Tropmolums, Con¬ 
volvuluses, and similar things, were sown io 
•mall patches, and in distinct colours, the 
patches alternating in kind, a very beautiful 
effect might be produced, if cones and fans of 
branches were employed as training ground for 
these climbers. Naturally, the taller kinds of 
annuals would have to be sown at the backs of 
the borders, for some degree of uniformity could 
not well be avoided ; but this would be more 
than compensated for by the infinite variety of 
form in plant, and - * colour in flower, which 
would result* p >et -UfltiJ ^jive the 


height of the respective kinds, and season of 
blooming, so that arrangement would not be 
difficult to anyone not otherwise conversant 
with many kinds. It would be a misfortune 
were any such garden limited to the commoner 
well-known sorts of annuals. The object should 
rather be to introduce many forms little known, 
and possibly of exceeding beauty. Tender 
annuals might easily be raised in frames and be 
transplanted, and it would add to the interest 
of the experiment were some good biennials 
transplanted from seed beds ana added to the 
garden. Perhaps, some day, some one will 
favour us with the sight of a beautiful annual 
garden.—D. H. 

Plants for covering 1 arches.— We have 
here an archway covered with Clematises 
of the Jackmani type, and in summer it has 
a very pretty effect. I have seen arches 
covered with Golden-chain (Laburnum) which 
had a very pleasant appearance in summer. 
For covering arches for winter effect, the 
Pyraoantha and several of the Cotoneasters 
look bright and cheerful. All the Honeysuckles 
seem to require some such support to be shown 
off to the best advantage. Climbing Roses of 
all kinds are excellent for this work, as are also 
the Jasmines. In the fruit garden the Apple, 
Pear, Cherry, Plum, and Gooseberry may be 
profitably grown on some kind of arcn or 
trellis spanning the walks. The arches may 
be composed of a single iron rod, or may ex¬ 
tend for several feet, or, indeed, a whole walk 
may be covered in. This is a question for eaoh 
cultivator to consider. The flowering Almonds 
and Forsythia viridissima are pretty, so trained, 
in spring. Berberis Darwini and B. stenophylla 
are also pretty subjects for this work. It is 
possible, of course, to overdo it, as it is possible 
to overdo everything else, but there is a very 
wide margin between legitimate use and the 
overloading which would become monotonous 
and offend good taste.—£. H. 

Good and bad seeds.—I do not feel that 
the question of good and bad seeds has been 
satisfactorily solved by the correspondence 
which has appeared in Gardening, and I should 
like to contribute my experience of the past 
season. I bought a considerable number of 
varieties of seed, chiefly of hardy and herbaceous 
plants, from one of the most reliable firms I 
know (who habitually advertise in Gardening). 
I have dealt with them for years, and have 
generally had good results. Most of the plants 
placed in my forcing-house came up speedily, 
and have done well— e.g. t Pentstemons, Antir¬ 
rhinums, Pansies, Zinnias, (Enotheras, Campan¬ 
ulas, and others; but under identically the 
same conditions Phlox decussate varieties, and 
Actaea spicata never germinated, the pans 
being left on the tank for nearly six months. 
I am positive not one came up, for they were 
examined by me almost daily. The seeds sent 
included packets of Dodecatheon splendens, 
Primula denticulata, P. rosea, P. japonica, 
and Auricula varieties. These were, accord¬ 
ing to directions, placed in a cool-house, 
and shaded with brown paper from the 
sun, to encourage germination. The Auri¬ 
culas came up freely and did well (till 
a stray fowl got beak and claws at them, 
with the result of indiscriminate slaughter). The 
P. denticulata oame up, but are not true to 
name, though I cannot, at present, say what 
they are, as they have not flowered. P. japonica 
also purported to come up ; but as soon as the 
plants began to make second leaves, they proved 
a luxuriant pan of Portulaca—a plant 1 have 
never had in the garden—but amongst them 
were just four veritable P. japonica, which are 
now very promising plants for the spring. The 
Dodeoatheon and P. rosea never appeared at all, 
and the pans were thrown away in November, 
about nine months after they were sown. Since 
then, in sending* small order to my friend, the 
horticulturist, I mentioned the above facts. 
He replied that those I had failed with were 
seeds very slow in germinating, and very likely 
were deferring germination till next spring; so 
my patience was exhausted too soon. I knew 
that the Primulas are slow, but should not have 
expected it of Actasa and Phlox; and I thought 
I had kept them long enough, especially as a 
neighbour,'to whom I had long ago introduced 
P. rosea, had a packet from the same source a 
year earlier, wnich germinated quickly and 
abundantly, and to his kindness I owe the small 


stock I at present possess. 

' > tne subst 


This explanation 
can hardly Apply to the substitution of, at least, 
95 per cent, of Portulaca for P. japonica, which 
I take to be due to oareless labelling, the two 
names bearing a rough resemblance when 
written indistinctly ; nor does it explain the 
substitution of a Primula, not P. deticulata, for 
that species. That seeds are often throws 
away which possess vitality, owing to a Ions 
period of germination, is certainly tne case, and 
has been called attention to, I believe, by Moss. 
H. Correvon, of the Jardin d’Acclimatatioo, 
Geneva, in respect of alpine Gentians. I have 
had also a small amount of experience supporting 
this view. Last August I gathered in Switzer¬ 
land seed of Anemone sulphurea and Dryas 
ootopetala, which were sown on my return, 
probably about August 25. The pans were left 
in a cold frame all the winter, and it was only 
at the end of March they began to germinate, jut 
as I was putting them down for a failure, and 
about to discard them. It seems to me, on 
giving some thought to the question, that my 
failures, and perhaps those of other correspon¬ 
dents, are traceable to four quite different causes, 
none of them involving deliberate wickedness 
on the part of the seedsman, which may some¬ 
times, though, I believe, rarely, be a fifth 
cause: 1 , the impatience of the raiser, who 
throws away seeds while still living; 2 , the 
blundering of the seedsman’s apprentice, not 
used to long names, who sees one packet labelled 
by another apprentice, and likely enough spelt 
wrongly, Portulaoa, and another labelled P. 
japonica, and straightway mixes them ; 3, the 
occurrence of bad weather during flowering- 
season, causing the seeds to be imperfectly set; 
or during the season of maturing the fruit, 
causing the seed harvested to be a little unripe— 
I do not think anything else could explain the 
failure of Phlox; 4, that many seeds are very 
seldom asked for, and the stock is probably not 
replenished every year; and, though many 
seeds will keep for a great number of years («.£., 
Cucumbers), and be none the worse, others (e < 7 ., 
Onions), must be absolutely fresh, or they are 
useless, and others again hold an intermediate 
position, and are good for a few years, but not 
for many. May not this be true of Actiea? 
—L. C., Rugby. 


POULTRY. 

19034. — Layers and table-fowls.— 
11 M." will be much obliged for advice under 
the following circumstances: She has a large 
number of dark Dorking fowls, but has had no 
eggs for weeks past. They are very fine birds, 
and roam at will. “ M.” is very anxious to 
have eggs in winter, and also to have good bird* 
for the table. Would it be advisable to prooure 
some dark Brahma hens ? Would the cross be 
good layers, and also really good birds for the 
table? Are Plymouth Rooks good layers in 
winter, and good table-fowls? (> M.” has seen 
some large, handsome birds of the strain, 
but can find nothing about them in her 
poultry-books. It is advisable, perhaps, to 
mention that “M.” lives on a dry soil. 

It is very probable that your birds are 
either too fat, or are not just the right age at 
which eggs may be expected at this season of the 
year, in the late autumn and early winter very 
few eggs can be looked for; except from pullets 
hatched the previous spring, or from hens which 
have moulted early, and have recommenoed 
laying before winter sets in. Dorkings, it should 
be noted, do not rank high as layers, although 
there are exceptions to this rule. A cross with 
dark Brahmas would be likely to improve the 
Dorkings’ laying powers, and more likely still 
to increase the supply of eggs in winter. The 
fowls, too, would be fair table-birds, though 
certainly inferior to the pure Dorking. Plymouth 
Rocks are fair layers and table-fowls, but their 
yellow legs are not looked upon with 
The breed is a newly-made one, and for this 
reason is not treated of at great length in the 
majority of poultry books. I advise “ M.” no* 
to rely on one breed alone ; but to keep the 
Dorkings for table purposes, as her soil]u*t 
suits them, and to select Brahmas to provide 
winter eggs. If the Brahma strain is a good 
one, she may depend upon getting fresh eggs m 
the coldest weather, if reasonable care is taken; 
and the hens can run with the Dorkings, without 
| fear of a cross, owing to the eggB being of a 
I different colour.— Doulting. 
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HOUSE*WINDOW GARDENING. 6 ,ee ‘ in 1 ? Dgt i’ “ d J' an 8 them "P “ a 

_ room, keeping them in the same position as that 

KENTIAS AS TART F PT ANTS in W , hich they gteW by tying piece8 ° f string 

AS 1 ABLE PLANTS. to their tips, aiK j attaching them to an iron 

There are no more effective plants for the frame fired to the ceiling. Thus treated, they 
decoration of dinner-tables, rooms, staircases, develop gradually, and become very graceful. 
&c , than Palms; but there are only few of They look best when arranged in large vases— 
those that can be frequently used for these say, from five to seven in each vase. Ten or 
purposes without receiving much injury from twelve such masses of plumes give a large room 
gas and exposure. The Livistonas, Areca a cheerful look ; they also effect a great saving 
lutescens, Corypha australis, and Chamrerops, in the way of plants, and to those who have 
are amongst tne best-known and most fre- not the means of providing plants or cut-flowers 
quently employed for general decoration, whilst in sufficient quantity, plumes of the Pampas 
in the several Palms that are known in gardens Grass must be doubly valuable. With us, they 
as species of Kentia, we have plants which are are produced by plants that do remarkably well 
in every way suitable for this purpose. One of in what may be best described as a bog. They 
the principal London plant-cultivators grows are planted a little above the ordinary level by 
thousands of these Kentias, large specimens, aB , the side of a trout stream. Many of the clumps 
well as quite small ones, being found of excel- ' have produced close upon one hundred plumes 
lent service for his work. They stand the this year, and the foliage, which spreads widely, 
impure atmosphere better than any of the other j has by no means a bad appearance.— G. M. 
tropical Palma, and, as they are exceptionally 
graceful in habit, and always of a bright-shi- 
ning-green, very few plants are more ornamental 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

on the table, or in small corner groups. They Extracts from garden diary from January 1 st 
grow into graceful little specimens in about 
eighteen months after the seed is sown. 


to January 8th. 

. ———- *<**« otou id Dunu. Moved a handsome young specimen of the Buok eye tree 

Their leaf stalks are gracefully curved, smooth, (Pavia) to a more prominent position of the lawn. Planted 
and shining, and there is no untidy fibre about , a wall with Veitch's variety of Virginian Creeper (Ampe- 
th#» Imfip nf tho r»lanf / j lopsis) ; shall nail the young shoots in at first, afterwards 

the base of the plant, such as is often a draw- the younp growth like Ivy. Rolled Grass and walks 
back in the case of some 
other Palms used for deco¬ 
rative work. A few years 
ago, a Kentia a yard high, 
and in good health, was 
valued at a high price, but 
recently large quantities 
of the seeds of these plants 
have been imported from 
Australia, so that now 
there is an abundance of 
young Kentias in nur¬ 
series, and fresh seeds are 
advertised by seedsmen. 

Seeds should be sown in 
pans, in a warm frame, a 
temperature of 85 degs. 
not being too high for 
them till they germinate. 

In a few weekB after ger¬ 
mination, the young plants 
may be placed in 2^-inch 
pots, plunged in a little 
bottom-heat in a tropical 
house ; they should be kept 
well supplied with water. 

Under this treatment, they 
will be ready for repotting 
in about three months; 
they should be shifted 
into 4-inch pots, and be 
kept in a stove tempera¬ 
ture till they are a foot or 
so high, when they may be 
hardened off for imme¬ 
diate use, or may be 
again shifted into larger 

pots, to be grown on into larger specimens. A * n grounds ; this is always done after frost to make the 

tropical temperature induces very rapid growth ? ur . face flrI ? an< * pleasant to wain upon. Prepared a bank 
in these nlanta and shrmld Vm, a 1D ,ern ®ry for Rhododendrons, by adding manure and leaf- 

d Sb ? uld be maintained, as long mou ld, and digging it up deeply ; shall plant next April; 

- u - low temper- in the meantime the surface will be exposed to the 



KENTIA FOSTKRIANA AS A TABLE PLANT. 


as they are in preparation, although a 1 
ature, even that of a greenhouse, wil 


them after they are large enough for the pur- va 7 e * ateti . H .° K lu f- Wanted three purple Beecher, to form 

Pose for whinb fW | 01 V.T P ? ^ M ° Ved 

a number of Chrysanthemums, Salvias, &e., from conser¬ 
vatory. Rearranged others, and formed new combina- 


pose for which they are required. There is 

considerable confusion as to the names of these . „ -,-- 

Palms. It is unnecessary to enter into this Uona T ith fr “ h P 1 ™, 1 " ,rom forcing-house. We have still 
matter now and if TBill a a. . . several good late Chrysanthemums in blossom ; a large 

a f L . .. 1 , ^ Will be sufficient to point old plant in the border of the Seville Orange is full of 

oui inat rne plants to which special attention is blossoms and ripe and green fruit, and is very sweet and 
now drawn are called Howeas by botanists, and atfc,,actlve I more might be done with Oranges as winter 
are known in gardens as Kentia Fosteriana K [ u ”? ltur « for the conservatory Potted rooted cuttings of 
Rplmnreono v . f. roaier lana , JV. india-rubber-plants ; the cuttings were thrust into a hot- 

riu ° reana ' aUd aus ^ ra b8. Under any one bed in Cucumber-house in autumn, and are just forming 
of these names may be procured plants similar roof® I it is very rare for a cutting to fail. Watered inside 
to that represented in the emrravinff The honors of early vinery, using liquid manure, at a temper- 
Palm k„°w n in garden, a, Kentfa or &itchia 

^anterouryana is another useful table plant, 50 dogs, at present, but shall take advantage of every 
stouter in habit and shorter in frond, but one of K leam ot sunshine by shutting up early, and giving a good 
the most enduring W syringing to expedite growth. Early Peach-house buds 

>v * swelling; shall keep night temperature at 45 degs. to 

-—-■ | 60 degs , using the syringe freely on fine days. 

Pampas Grass plumes. — At this Prepared a hot-bed, for forcing early French Horn 
season of the year we value these nlnmp« 0arrot9 > with equal parts of leaves and stable-manure, 
highly for room dppnrJhbL . A l P | Placed in 4 inches in depth of light sandy soil ; shall sow 

I ^ oom 'decoration, and, when properly the seeds as soon as the soil has become warm, as there is 
anea ana tastefully arranged, they have a very no fear of extreme heat. Sorted over and selected seed 
pleasing effect. The right time to cut them is 1 Potatoe9 ,or early planting, placing them crown upwards 

as soon as the plumes begin to show themselve* on V helf inaUffht 7>°“- w We have a stock for forcing 
at thp cu & snow lin ® mfle | ve8 coming on in one of the houses; we never leave more 

ii ine w>p of the sheath. They must not be than one eye to grow in early Potatoes, and, if they are 
allowed to burst before being .cut, or the plumes P Iaced crown upwards, the best eye in the crown takes 
will be spoiled by win<jT raip ^or n/iJFhln the lead from the first. The Mushroom-house Is now kept 


win De spoiled by wind, rainier, 

snow. We cut them h on 



at a night temperature of 60 degs. ; this structure is very 
useful for many tilings besides Mushroom culture, and it 


might, with advantage, be considerably larger in many 
ganiene. When the Mush room house is used for forcing 
Seakale and Rhubarb, no part of the work of preparation 
of the manure for Mushroom-beds should be carried on in 
the house, or the flavour of the produce of the plants 
named may be injured ; but no harm will follow if the 
manure is fermented in a shed near, and the beds are 
made up when the manure has reached the proper stage. 
Sowed Melon-seed for first crop in single pots, one seed in 
each ; the fewer checks the young plants have early in 
life, especially at this season, the better. Moved some 
store Fuchsias and other plants, from which a Btoek cf 
cuttings is required to be taken early, to the forcing- 
house, to induce a number of young shoots to break 
away. Looked over fruit store to remove decayed speci¬ 
mens, but not to turn over or handle the sound fruit. 
Took a few late Pears to warm cupboard to bring up 
flavour. Pruned and trained Peaches in late house. 
Followed up pruning and training fruit-trees in open 
weather. 


Greenhouse. 

Epacrises. —There is much difference in the 
time when the different varieties of Epacris 
naturally come into flower ; most of the erect, 
comparatively small-growing, sorts commence 
to bloom in autumn and the early part of 
winter, while the strong-growing varieties, 
have a tendency to flower later. But the treat¬ 
ment that the plants receive exerts a consider¬ 
able influence on the time of their blooming. 
The early-flowering kinds, where enough growth 
was secured in spring, and the plants were 
removed to the open air early in summer, will 
have afforded a succession of flowers for some 
time. As soon as the blooming of the early 
kinds is over, the last season’s shoots should be 
cut back to w ithin 2 inches or 3 inches of where 
they were shortened last winter. They will 
break growth again, and be in a condition for 
potting after a time, if more root-room is wanted. 
If the shoots are thus shortened back as soon as 
the plants have done flowering, time will not be 
lost, as is the case when the cutting in is 
deferred until later on. 

Genista racemosa. — This free - flowering 
plant, like the Epacris, blooms early or late, 
according to the treatment that has been given 
it. Where the growth was completed early, the 
plants usually come into flower in a warm 
greenhouse temperature late in autumn. These 
Genistas are very useful for greenhouse or 
room decoration, and the flowers afford a colour — 
bright-yellow—that is not over-plentiful at this 
season. As the earliest portion of the stock 
goes out of flower, the shoots should be cut in 
an inch or two below the point from which the 
flower-racemes sprung. These, as well as the 
Epacrises, after being primed, should be stood at 
the warmest end of the greenhouee, and care 
must be taken, especially with the Epacrises, 
to see that they are not over-watered during 
the time they are comparatively at rest, as 
these plants are most impatient of excess of 
root-moisture in winter. 

Autumn-flow t ering Heaths. —The autumn- 
dowering section of Heaths, such as Erica 
hyemalis, are often subjected to highly stimu¬ 
lating treatment during the summer, previous to 
their flowering, which treatment does not give 
them the best chance of surviving and again 
flowering. But, after they have bloomed, it is 
worth while to try what can be done with them. 
The soil should be allowed to get a little drier 
than it was while they were coming on to 
flower, and then all the strong shoots that have 
borne the crop of flowers ought to be cut back 
to within 3 inches or 4 inches of the bottom. 
A f ter this, they should be stood at the coolest 
end of the greenhouse, and still be given less water 
than would be necessary for them during the 
growing season. These Heaths, when grown 
by those who cultivate them extensively for 
sale, usually have their pots crowded with roots, 
so that it is necessary to pot them before they 
make another summer’s growth. This will be best 
done early in the spring, before the warm 
weather comes on, by which time, when cut 
back in the way here advised, they will have 
made a little top growth, and their roots will 
also be in motion. 

Cinerarias. —Plants that were raised early, 
either from seed or suckers, will now have 
their flower-stems in an advanced state, and 
soon begin to open their blooms. There is no such 
necessity to give much root-room to these plants, 
as is sometimes supposed ; for ordinary decora¬ 
tive use, 6-inch pots are large enough, pro¬ 
vided the plants are regularly supplied with 
manure - water. Free- quick-growing things 
like these will bear stronger stimulants than 
plants of flower growth| but until the culti- 
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vator has fotnld ont through practice what any 
particular kind of plant will bear, it is well to 
keep on the safe side by tulng weak manure - 
water. The plants in question may have the 
liqnid stimulant every time the soil requires 
moistening, if they are strong and vigorous. If 
there are successional plants that are just 
beginning to push up their flower-stems, and it 
is deemed desirable to have some in bloom late 
in spring, the points of the shoots should now 
be pinched out; this will have the effect of 
inducing a number of shoots to spring from the 
base of the leaves, about the collars of the 
plants, and these shoots will produce a large 
head of flowers. If the soil is very full of roots, 
it will be well to move them into pots an inch 
larger ; they will then bloom better. Aphides 
are more persistent in their attacks on Cine¬ 
rarias than on most other things, and though 
they do not increase so fast at this season as 
they will in warmer weather, the plants Bhould 
be looked over, at intervals of ten days or a 
fortnight, to see that they are quite free from 
the parasites. Where only an odd plant or two 
is affected, it is better to dip them in Tobacco- 
water than to fumigate. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias —Young stock, 
raised from seed sown, as advised, in the latter 
part of summer, must not be allowed to remain 
too long in little pots, or the plants will receive 
a check that will prevent their moving freely 
afterwards. Calceolarias, more than most 
things, are liable to suffer in this way, even 
in winter, as they make roots during the dull 
season much faster than other plants. Where 
there is any possibility of injury arising from 
this cause, it is well to turn a few of the strongest 
out of the pots, and, if the roots are getting 
much matted, give more room at oooe. 

Shrubby Calceolarias. — Although the 
shrubby Calceolarias do not produce flowers of 
80 ' showy a character as the herbaceous varieties, 
still, for general decorative purposes, they are 
more useful, on account of their continuous 
habit of flowering, as, when kept, when well 
into the new year, in a temperature a few 
degrees warmer than that of an ordinary green¬ 
house, they will begin to bloom in April, and, 
if the plants are assisted with manure-water, 
they will keep on producing successional flowers 
until autumn. When the plants are well- 
managed, and not allowed to suffer from the 
attacks of aphides, they will frequently last for 
several years, increasing proportionately in 
size, and in the quantity of flowers they pro¬ 
duce. Examples that bloomed last summer, 
and had their shoots shortened back early in 
autumn, will soon have made enough fresh 
growth to admit of their being re-potted ; a por¬ 
tion of the old soil should be shaken away, and 
they ought to have pots at least 2 inches larger 
than those they have occupied. Give them 
good turfy-loam, to which add a fifth or a sixth 
of leaf-mould and rotten-manure in equal parts, 
with a little sand, more or less according to the 
amount naturally present in the loam. Pot 
moderately firm ; be careful not to over-water. 

Salvias. —Late-blooming kinds, such as S. 
gesner«flora, must have as light a position as 
the house will afford, for though they move 
comparatively slowly during the dull season, 
any deficiency of light at this time, especially 
if the plants are stood too close together, 
will cause their lower leaves to decay, and the 
effeat of this would be to make them un¬ 
sightly, and also weaken them. These plants 
are strong growers, and make a profusion of 
roots, to support whioh, even in the winter, 
a supply of manure-water is necessary. If this 
is given every other time the soil requires 
moistening, it will greatly help their flowering. 

Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden 

Winter flowering shrubs. — The Lauree- 
tines, Naked-flowered Jasmines, and Chimonan- 
thua fragrans were very full of flowers till the 
late frosts checked them. The last-named plant 
has very sweet flowers, though they are not 
very Bhowy. A spray or two will scent a room, 
even though the flowers themselves are not 
seen. The plants should have the protection of 
a wall. The Jasmine and Laurestine, for 
winter-flowering in the Midlands, should be 
planted in a sheltered situation ; they succeed 
well as wall-plants. 

Protecting detjcatb plants.— pur sharpest 
wosthor g3&erall>^oon|^_Jiitli lengthening 


days of the new year, and any plants not suffi¬ 
ciently sheltered should have attention now. 
A plant not quite hardy will very often pass 
through the winter safely if the roots are 
oovered two inches deep with dry Moss or Cocoa- 
fibre. Even hardy plants sometimes suffer 
during very sharp winters, if there happens to 
be no snow. Very often, the alternate thawing 
and freezing of a long winter will wear the life 
out of a hardy plant; at any rate, it does more 
injury than a regular, steady frost. In the case 
of a sudden fall of snow, valuable evergreen 
trees and shrubs should have attention, ana the 
snow should be shaken off, to relieve the trees 
of the weight. If this is not done, the branches 
may splinter off, and the trees be seriously 
injured. 

Rose notes. —If it is intended to plant new 
Roses, or make any alteration in this depart¬ 
ment, the sooner the work is done the better. 
If the work of planting cannot be done just at 

E resent, the plants should be purchased and 
rougght home, have their roots trimmed, and be 
laid in till the ground is in a good condition to 
receive them. The beds, or borders, should be 
thoroughly prepared by cultivation and 

manuring. The York and Lancaster Rose 
makes a pretty group in summer. It should be 
planted in rich land, and be cut rather hard 
back the first season after planting. Afterwards 
leave the strpng shoots a foot long, and thin 
out the weakly ones. There is much less 
difficulty in obtaining these old-fashioned Roses 
now than there was a few years ago. They 
are oommon enough in some parts of 
Cambridgeshire. 

Routine wore. —Where many Laurels are 
grown as underwood, they should be well out 
back. Lawns and walks should be rolled 
weekly now. If worms are troublesome, water 
with a strong solution of lime—more than once, 
if necessary. Top-dress herbaceous borders. 
Plant deciduous trees and shrubs. Repair 
walks and edgings. Lay turf, and carry out 
alterations. 

Fruit Garden. 

Peach-tree border?.— A careful survey 
should be made of all inside borders, to ascertain 
their condition, and, if dry, let them be 
moistened with liquid manure. In the case of 
houses shortly to be started, take the ohill off 
the water by adding a little water from the 
boiler. It not infrequently happens, when an 
inside border is permitted to get too dry, that 
fungus forms in the border, ana much injury is 
done to the roots; and, if a tree at any time 
appears out of condition, the roots should be 
examined, their state ascertained, and the 
proper remedy applied. Fresh turfy soil may, 
with advantage, be given as a top-dressing. 
Artificial manure, of suitable strength, may also 
be used where necessary. I have used both 
Clay’s and Amie’s manure as a top-dressing, 
sprinkling it on the surface at the rate of a 
pound to the square yard, and forking it in, 
repeating the dressing during the spring. 

Late Pears. —Good Pears are always scarce 
and valuable after Christmas. In most instances 
the best late Pears should be planted against a 
wall in a goo I aspect. Easter Beurr6 and 
Glou Moroeau—two of the best late Pears— 
are not, in a general way, good, exoept in warm 
situations, unless planted against a wall. Beared 
Ranee is another excellent late Pear, when grown 
in a good aspect, and I have occasionally had it 
very good on an espalier. Knight’s Monarch is 
a good musky-flavoured late Pear ; it succeeds 
well grafted on the Pear-stock as a pyramid. 
Ne Plus MeuriB is a profitable variety, nearly 
always bearing freely; it will succeed very well 
on an east wall, and I have seen it bear freely 
on espaliers. Josephine de Malines is an ex¬ 
cellent late Pear, grafted on the Prar ; it does 
not succeed well on the Qaince. Bergamotte 
d’Esperen I have referred to in a previous 
number; it bears freely on the Quince, and will 
do well on east or west walls. Late Pears 
that do not come out in first-rate melting con¬ 
dition may be much improved by being placed 
in a warm cupboard for a week or ten days 
before they are required. 

Site for Mulberry-tree.— The Mulberry 
is a pleasant, wholesome fruit, which certainly 
deserves to be more generally grown. The tree 
is also handsome and interesting planted in a 
sheltered, sunny corner on the lawn, as the soil 
beneath it should be formed into a thick turf, 
for the fruit is usually permitted to hang on the 


tree till it drops from ripeness, and, unless tbs 
ground is covered by a thick sward, the fruit b 
gritty and useless. The best way to raise Mul¬ 
berry-trees is to saw off large branches from 
any old tree in a bearing oondition. The 
branches may be as large as one’s wrist at the 
bottom, and 3 feet or 4 feet long, and should 
be planted firmly in a cool, shady border till 
rooted ; bury 6 inches or 8 inches of the thick 
end in the soil, tread the soil, and spread a 
mulch of manure round it to keep in the moist¬ 
ure. The best time to plant the cuttings b 
autumn, as soon as the leaves fall. Smaller 
cuttings will strike, but will be longer before 
bearing. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Storing Turnips.— These are almost in daily 
demand, and a good stock should be laid in at 
this season in preparation for bad weather; 
They will keep for a long time, pitted like 
Potatoes, or they may be stored in a oool cellar. 
The hardiest, and the least injured by bad 
weather, is the Chirk Castle Blackstone. It 
maintains its firm, fresh oondition through the 
season, and never grows to a large size. 

Seed Potatoes. —If these must be kept in 
bulk, they should be turned over as often as 
time can be found to do the work, as, after tbb 
time, they will grow, if they lie thickly, unkss 
they are frequently turned. All Potatoes in¬ 
tended for early planting should be plaoedin 
the full light, in some frost-proof building. 
They will succeed very well under the stage in 
a cool greenhouse, for the present. 

Ice-storing.— Advantage should be taken of 
frosty weather to fill up the ice-stores. Those 
having no ioe-house may provide a supply that 
will probably last the greater part of the 
summer, by building a stack in some shade 
situation in the open air. The beat site for thy 
open-air stack is on the north side of a group of 
tree i, and, if possible, a sloping bank should be 
ohoeen, for the sake of perfeot drainage. Lay 
down a few logs of wood to form the foundation, 
so that no water may be around the base of tho 
stack. On the logs, plaoe a thiok layer of 
straw, and then shoot the ioe on the stack, and 
break and pound It up with mallets, as the 
closer it is the better it will keep. As the hesp 
rises, a thick wall of straw should be built* 
supported by stout stakes driven into tho 
ground. A circular-shaped stack will be the 
most convenient, and it should be heavily 
thatched in with straw when completed. 

General work. —Look over root and fruit 
stores occasionally, to remove decaying speci¬ 
mens. See that frost is kept out by warm 
coverings being applied in time. Windows 
should be matted up in frosty weather. Pos- 
sticks should be carted home, and prepared for 
use in bad weather, so that time may not bo 
lost over such work in summer. Plant French 
Beans, in succession, in foroing-honse. These 
should be no lack of Asparagus, Seakale, sad 
Rhubarb now. Constant relays should be 
coming on. Do not over-water Mushroom 
beds at this season, but keep up a moist atmos¬ 
phere, by damping floors, «o. Manuring and 
trenching will constitute a good deal of the 
work at this season. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Cinerarias, whioh usually bloom freely sad 
well, if a fair amount of attention is afforded 
them, should now be brought on as fast •• 
possible, for though they cannot be had m 
flower very early in town air, they are not 
nearly so valuable if they do not bloom till 
May or June, for the simple reason that tho 
flowers do not last half the time at that season 
that they would six or eight weeks earlier. 
Therefore, pot on all that are really fit for the 
final shift as soon as possible, and, as soon as toe 
days oommenoe to become longer, they will 
grow away freely. But bear in mind the* 
during sjvere frost, deep snow, or even thick 
and oontinued fog, it is much better not to 
disturb plants of any kind, but to wait until 
a more favourable opportunity occurs. 

Araucaria excslsa.— I have lately ee» 
several small examples of the lovely Arauoerm 
exoelsa doing very well in town gardens. The 
growth of this plant is most elegant I* 
appears to be readily amenable to pot-culture, 
ana, if frost is kept away, and watering 
properly attended to, ft seems to flourish any¬ 
where. B. C. K. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Worms (see p. 557).—Without doubt the 
earthworm does something towards keeping the 
ground open. The passages they make through 
the soil must assist towards its aeration, but the 
exact amount of positive good done by these 
creatures in this direction will, perhaps, always 
be matter for difference of opinion. It is a 
question that is difficult to determine by 
actual experiment; as to this end, we should 
have to compare instances where the worms 
were absent with others where they were pre¬ 
sent, and the two set of instances would require 
to be similar in all other essential particulars. 
The necessity of the case requires that all the 
worms in one case should be destroyed, and 
it would be difficult to assure ourselves that 
this necessary operation had not added another 
factor to one side of the equation. It is considered 
that (in meadow-land at least) the earthworm does 
good service by bringing to the surface materials 
containing plant food that existed beneath 
where the roots extended. This principle, I 
fear, is not proven. It would be difficult, I 
imagine, to show that the worms have brought 

S ) any but a very small part of the materials 
ey deposit on the surface from a depth 
beneath where the roots extend. Physiologists 
say that animals cannot assimilate other 
than organic materials. The question, hence, 
arises—now can these creatures, in ordinary 
oases, procure much organic material from below 
where the roots extend ? It will, doubtless, be 
understood that I do not mean necessarily un¬ 
mixed with earth. Darwin says that earth¬ 
worms do an essential benefit to vegetation by 
passing organised matter through their intes¬ 
tines, and thereby rendering its constituents fit 
to be taken up by the roots of plants (I am 
quoting from memory). We see how these 
animals get into rotten manure, and, again, into 
rich land; and that which has been lately 
manured how full it is of earthworms. How¬ 
ever, it appears probable that, in the absence of 
the earthworm, this essential service to vegeta¬ 
tion would be eventually performed by the 
microbes. A short time ago I read an extract 
from the Lancet , showing the immense service 
done in this direction by these—individually in¬ 
significant, but collectively most powerful- 
agents.—L. C. K. 

Ferns in Fnglieh gardens.—In the 
Bulletin tie la SodtU <VHorticulture de Gen&ve, 
M. H. Correvon, director of the Jardin alpin 
d’Aoclimatation, writes: * ‘ England is the country 
of Ferns, and without them England would not 
be English. Fields of Pteris and Osmunda dis¬ 
tinguish the charming county of Surrey . . . 

ana on the sea-board, in the oaves of the Scotch 
mountains, on the walls of ancient churches— 
everywhere, the fronds of the most graceful 
Ferns display their beauty. From the most 
bumble cottage to the most elegant salon , the 
Fern is everywhere used, and pleases the 
eye. Carpets, hangings, albums, works of art 
of all kinds are enlivened by the presence 
of these Ferns, and it is these again that make 
bright the dining-table and the drawing-room. 
It is not astonishing;, therefore, that they hold 
an important place in English horticulture, and 
that all the gardens of 1 la superbe Albion 1 
contain their fernery. Why have not we, in 
the humid and umbrageous p*rta of our country, 
a sanctuary set apart for the culture of grace 
and elegance ? A few old tree-trunks, thrown 
down upon the soil; a few blocks of stones, 
bound with Ivy and Periwinkles, with an inter¬ 
mixture of hardy Ferns—large Pterises, elegant 
Aspleniums, severe Cyrtomiums, arranged in a 
natural way—would not this be worth all the 
mosaiculture in the world—frightful caricatures 
that speak only to the eyes, shock good taste, 
and weary the spirit? Have we not enough 
mosaics m our drawing-rooms—the carpets 
and the draperies in which are the more ad¬ 
mired the more speckled and multi-coloured 
they are ? Strange aberrations of taste and art 
are these speckled gardens—like Chinese pottery 
—where everything is seen except that which is 
natural; where dwarfed, unnatural-looking 
plants are admired, and where the height of 
graoe consists in the agglomeration of a large 
number of plants of one species, alternated 
by the same number of its congeners of another 
oolour I” 

Our readers will kindly remember that toe are at all 
timee glad to reoeive /or engraving any euggetHve or 


THE NETTED IBIS (I. RETICULATA). 
This is one of the handsomest flowers that can 
be grown, without artificial heat, so as to flower 
in the depth of winter. Its gorgeous colours, 
purple and gold, are not surpassed by any of the 
Orchids of the Tropics, yet its price places it 
within the reach of all, and the fact that it 
needs no artificial heat to cause it to bloom in 
January marks it as one of the good things 
that all amateurs ought to make note of. We 
pot the bulbs in JuTy, using some rotten turf, 
finely broken up, leaf-mould, and silver sand— 
in fact, a soil that will grow almost any kind of 
stove or greenhouse plant will suit this Iris. We 
use 4-inch, 5-inch, and 6-inch pots, putting in each 
four, five, or six bulbs, as the case may be. Good 
drainage, by the use of about 1 inch of finely- 
broken potsherds, should be provided, for if 
the drainage gets blocked, the bulbs soon decay. 
If the soil is moist, no water is given for some 
time, the pots being set in a cold frame until 
October, when they are transferred to the 
shelves of a cold-house, only water enough being 
given to keep the soil from getting dry, until 
tiie growth appears in November; then a little 
more root moisture may be applied. A shelf 
near the glass is the best place for them, and 
they will grow away sturdily, and be in 
full bloom in January, when they may be 
utilised for indoor or conservatory decoration. 
As soon as the flower fades, return the plants 
to the oold house, or frame, and take care of 



THE NETTED IRIS (i. RETICULATA). 


the foliage, for on its proper maturation will 
depend the size and strength of the bulbs. 
Keep the soil from getting dry enough to cause 
the foliage to flag, but be careful of excess of 
moisture, and, as soon as the foliage shows signs 
of dying-off naturally, let them get quite dry, 
and, while at rest, turn the pots on their sides, 
in any dry place ; or shake the bulbs out, and 
store them in bags until required for repotting. 
If well treated, they increase freely. For out¬ 
door culture, they should have a sheltered spot, 
as they bloom during an inclement season, for in 
February and March, when the earliest Crocuses 
are peeping above ground, this lovely Iris will 
be displaying its rich hues to the feeble rays of 
the spring sunshine. Last season I planted 
some close to the south front of a vinery, and 
they were in full bloom before the snow had left 
us, as the winter was protracted and severe. 
Very beautiful they looked among their wintry 
surroundings; and, by the aid of a little pro¬ 
tection, they lasted in beauty a long time, and 
perfected good bulbs. Any one who has a nioe, 
warm little nook, dose under the ahdter of the 
house, and wants some very choice occupant for 
early spring, cannot do better than plant a few 
bulbs of this pretty Iris ; and put a covering of 
ooal ashes over the crowns, to prevent the soil 
from freezing, and to keep the slugs at bay, for, if 
mild weather prevails at the time they are in 
bloom, these garden pests will be very destruc¬ 
tive. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 


FRUIT, 

GRAPE-GROWING IN POTS. 

I am surprised that so few people grow pot 
Vines with their flowering plants. I do not 
advocate Grape-growing in pots, in preference 
to planting them in well-prepared borders ; but, 
at the same time, I am quite sure that there is 
more pleasure to be got out of pot-vines than 
many suppose. When properly treated they 
will produce a good crop of fruit. They do not 
ent&il more labour, except in watering, than 
vines planted out, and there is a decided 
advantage in being able to clear the house of 
the vineB during the winter, and to convert it 
to other uses, as may be required. It is well to 
understand at starting that when a pot-vine 
has borne one good crop of fruit it is of no 
further use. It is therefore necessary to have 
one lot preparing while the other is fruiting. 
The best way for those to proceed who wish to 
grow their own canes for fruiting is to purchase 
some one-year-old plants, which are sold for 
planting. They should be obtained in February, 
and as soon as they are reoeived they should be 
cut down, so as to leave only one or two buds 
above the soil. All the old soil should then be 
shaken away from the roots, and then they 
should be potted in the pots in which they are 
to fruit. Pots 16 inches in diameter are quite 
large enough, and they must be moderately 
well-drained ; the best compost for them is three 
parts turfy-loam, and one part well-rotted farm¬ 
yard manure, together with a fair sprinkling of 
sand. When potting, the roots must be distri¬ 
buted about the soil, at various depths, and not 
placed in a mass. During the summer they 
will want as much warmth as is usually given 
to established vines; they must be trained up to 
within 12 inches of the glass, and when they 
have grown to a length of 4 feet, the top should lie 
pinched off; this will strengthen the cane below. 
When it has grown to a length of 7 feet, the top 
must be taken off again, and from this time it 
must not be allowed to increase in length ; 
the lateral growth which it will produce both 
at the top and lower down the cane must be 
persistently pinched back, leaving one addi¬ 
tional leaf each time, and, except plenty 
of water during the summer, they will require 
no further attention. The plants should re¬ 
main in the house until the leaves are quite 
yellow, and then they may be stood out-of- 
doors, by the side of a wall, with the cane made 
secure to the wall to prevent injury. It is well 
to explain that it is not the largest cane that 
gives the greatest number of, and the largest, 
bunches; one that is short - jointed and 
thoroughly-ripened, and that is about as thick 
as a man's little finger, will give better results 
than a stronger one that has long joints in¬ 
differently ripened. 

Fruiting Vines in pots give the best return 
when not forced. At the same time, there is no 
reason why they should not be forced, if it is 
desired. Whether they are or not, the position 
in the house must be the same. They must be 
trained up under the glass, and, when fruiting, 
should not be nearer to it than 15 inches. The 
pots, too, must stand on a firm Bhelf, where 
it is convenient to water them. If there is not 
a bed of soil on which to stand the pots, thick 
turf, or a deep pan filled with rich soil, should 
be placed under them ; this will assist in keep¬ 
ing the roots from drying up so quickly as is the 
case when the pots are in close contact with a 
latticed bench or shelf. The roots will also find 
their way through the hole in the bottom of the 
pot, and derive some assistance in that way 
from the soil. There is not much to do to the 

S lants in the way of preparation. The short 
bterals must be cut close back as soon as the 
leaves have fallen, and this is all the attention 
they will require in respect to pruning; but, 
with a view to afford the roots all the nourish¬ 
ment they can get from such a restricted space, 
it is a good plan to take away a little of the old 
soil on the surface. If the work is done care¬ 
fully, it may be removed to the depth of 
2 inches without injuring the roots, and a mix¬ 
ture of half-rotten manure and half-loam should 
be put in its place. If this compost is moder¬ 
ately dry, it may be rammed pretty firmly 
its place, and as soon as the pots 
are put in the position they are to 
oocupy, a layer of strong, rotten, farmyard - 
manure should be laid all over the surface of 
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the pots. As soon a* the vines begin to grow, 
the roots will find their way up into the manure, 
which will assist in strengthening them con¬ 
siderably. When the time is come to start the 

S lants into growth, the tops should be brought 
own in a horizontal direction, so as to be on a 
level with the pots. This will cause the lower 
buds to start at the same time as the others, 
and, when they have grown out 2 inches long, 
the canes may be put up in the position they 
are to occupy while they are maturing their 
crop. The after management is much the same 
as tnat required for vines planted out. Should 
there be more than one shoot on a joint, the 
weakest must be broken off as soon as it is seen 
which promises to give the largest bunch of 
Grapes, and as thcwn shoots which are left 
advance in growth, they must be tied to the 
wires, and left to grow out until the bunches 
are well formed, when the top may be cut off, 
leaving two leaves beyond the bunch, and any 
lateral growth that may result from this stop¬ 
ping must be regularly stopped. There is a 
general tendency to overcrop pot-vines, which 
is a mistake. The number of bunches that 
should be left on each plant depends in a great 
measure upon the strength of the canes, and 
the size of the bunches. In a general way, 
eight bunches must be considered a good crop. 
To supply the roots with moisture in a judicious 
manner, is the most important part of the manage¬ 
ment. Until the berries are set, only moderate 
supplies are required ; but as soon as the berries 
begin to swell, they will use up a good deal of 
water, especially in dry weather, and from the 
time the berries are thinned out until the Grapes 
are nearly ripe, they will be greatly benefited by 
regular supplies of manure-water. If liquid 
made from animal manure cannot be had, 
soot-water may be used. One peok of soot 
will make 20 gallons of liquid-manure, which, 
if applied regularly, will prove very sustaining 
to the Vines. The temperature for vines not 
forced should be kept, as near as possible, up to 
70 deg. during the day, from the 1st of June 
until the crop is ripe. With sun-heat, and 
ample ventilation, the figures may reach 95 degs. 
Sixty degrees at night is a very safe tempera¬ 
ture for Black Hamburgh and other cool vinery 
sorts of Grapes ; and I do not advise amateurs 
and inexperienced people to attempt to grow 
any of the Muscats, or other late-keeping sorts, 
in pots, until they have gained some experience, 
ana can provide them with a suitable tempera¬ 
ture. J. C. C. 


THE CULTURE OF THE PLUM. 
Plums are, on the whole, very profitable, 
and by no means difficult to cultivate. A cold, 
low-lying district with, perhaps, a heavy, badly- 
drained subsoil, is unfavourable to the growth 
of Plums, as in such positions, even if they do 
thrive for a time, they are liable to gum or 
caulker, and rarely produce good crops. Any 
good loamy soil ana almost any site will suit 
Plum-trees, and they may be grown against 
walls, or as bushes, or standards. The choicest 
varieties only should be planted against garden- 
walls or dwelling-houses ; the commoner sorts 
succeed quite as surely in the open as when 
sheltered, while the less prolific and most 
valuable varieties repay better treatment. 
For covering dwelling-houses and out-buildings 
the Plum is very serviceable, and grand crops 
are frequently gathered from very tall trees 
trained against the gabled ends of old-fashioned 
farmhouses. Trees of this description, of 
which there are, or were at one time, a 
considerable number in Kent and Sussex, 
usually had one strong central stem, and laterals 
extending obliquely—and not very regular, it 
must be admitted—on each side of it. This 
method of training, however, is suitable only 
for positions such as those just described ; in 
most situations it is advisable to start with 
fan-shaped or ordinary “ trained trees,” supplied 
by most nurserymen, and, if they are planted 
in fairly good loamy soil, they wiU cover a large 
space in a surprisingly short period. What is 
equally satisfactory is the fact that they will 
bear good crops during the second or third 
year after they are planted, provided a too free 
use of the knife is avoided from the commence¬ 
ment. 

Training and pruning. — No attempt should 
be made to secure particularly handsome trees; 

cover the 
> possible. 


the aim should rather be to 
w^s^ce^as qufckly ami 


As a rule, the trees supplied are furnished with 
eight or ten long well-ripened branches. They 
should be carefully planted about 16 feet to 
18 feet apart, and the branches should be neatly 
fastened to the walls full length, and exactly 
as originally trained, the centre being kept 
open. The old-fashioned plan, which still 
finds favour with some growers, is to freely 
shorten these shoots, the result most frequently 
being a very weakly break, and as this is 
necessarily accompanied by a correspondingly 
weak root aotion, much valuable time is lost. 
The double check, in the shape of transplanting 
and severe pruning, not infrequently completely 
ruins the trees ; whereas laying in these strong 
branches full length frequently induces them 
to form fruiting-spurs during the first season 
throughout their full length, as well as fairly 
strong leading and lateral growths. Sometimes 
these unpruned young trees will form few, if 
any, young shoots, this being usually the 
case with those that are planted late, or which 
have experienced very rough treatment. Even 
these, however, will be considerably in advance 
of those pruned on the old lines, as they will 
have formed a number of fresh roots, and will 
break all the more strongly the following 
season. The treatment during the second ana 
succeeding season is only a repetition of that 
just recorded, the leading and unpruned shoots 
being trained in the direction first given, an 
occasional well-placed lateral being also laid in, 
and allowed to extend whenever the continually 
widening spread of the principal branches 
affords space for it. Crowding the branches 
ought to be guarded against, nothing being 

S ained, and much lost, by training the branches 
}ss than 5 inches apart. I may illustrate how 
quickly wadis can be furnished, by mentioning 
that, early in 1884, I planted several trained 
Plum-trees against a south-west wall in the 
garden of au amateur; the soil was fresh and 
good, winter and summer mulchings were 
resorted to, and each tree now occupies a space 
10 feet high, and as much in width—all the 
available space in fact; and a root-pruning this 
autumn, in the case of the most vigorous, will 
have the effect of making th^arsfloriferous. 
Trees which were planted at the same time in 
the garden under my charge, but on a site 
previously occupied by Plum-trees, have not 
spread so rapidly, though they have already 
commenced to bear well. The best lot of Plum- 
trees I have seen for a long time are growing 
against a large farmhouse on this estate ; these, 
though planted only eleven years, have, for 
the past four years, each fully occupied a 
space 20 feet high and 15 feet wide, and 
remarkably heavy crops are generally obtained 
from them. They are not formally trained, 
but the growth is surprisingly even and well 
balanced. 

Summer treatment.—I am not an advocate 
of such frequent pinching or stopping of the 
laterals of various kinds of fruit-trees as many 
now-a-days seem to think necessary, but I 
would make an exception in favour of Plums. 
When trees are growing very luxuriantly, it 
often happens that nothing short of root- 
pruning will cause them to be fruitful; but I 
have observed that when moderately-strong 
growers have their laterals stopped early, or 
when it can easily be done with the finger and 
thumb at about the fifth joint, this frequently 
induces the formation of a tiny fruiting-spur 
on the old spur, to which the young shoot is at¬ 
tached ; while, if the young laterals are pinched at 
the Becond or third joint, this is apt to induce the 
back buds to push out more strong wood, and 
no fruiting-spurs are formed. The first pro¬ 
ceeding should be to thin out the young laterals, 
wherever crowded, reserving a few well-placed, 
when necessary, for properly furnishing the 
wall; these, unless very strong, not being pinched 
back, while all the remainder should be stopped 
at about the fifth joint, as above described. 
No extra-strong young shoot should be allowed 
to grow unheeded, and it ought to be removed 
entirely if another less vigorous can be had in 
its place, or else be pinched back slightly— 
otherwise it will soon interfere with the well¬ 
doing of the surrounding branches. At the 
early winter-pruning all that is necessary is to 
shorten back the stopped laterals to about the 
seoond joint, but the tiny naturally-fruiting 
spurs, including those which frequently form at 
nearly every joint of long, unpruned leading 
growths, should not be intorefered with. 


Bush and standard treks are largely 
planted by the growers for market, and during 
a moderately favourable season good prices are 
realised for both the green thinnings and the 
ripe or partially-ripened fruit, for immense 

? [uantities of good jam are made from unripe 
ruit. Damsons, which I include with tne 
Plums, invariably sell well, and these, in 
common with Black Currants, were some years 
ago eagerly bought up and planted by thousands. 
For small gardens, the half-standard or bush 
form of tree is most suitable; some of the most 
profitable trees that I can point to have clear 
stems from 3 feet to 4 feet high, and heads kept 
to about 6 feet through and as much in height; 
most of the varieties are of somewhat erect 
habit, and these thinly-planted, neat, and very 
fruitful trees do not greatly interfere with the 
well-doing of either vegetables or fruit-bushes 
that may be surrounding them. If a row of 
such trees be planted near the garden walks, 
they may be disposed about 12 feet apart, 
while standards should be fully 18 feet 
apart, or they may be planted at wider 
intervals in a quarter devoted to bush fruits. 
If half-standards cannot be procured, a 
start may be made with strong maidens on dwarf 
stocks, these being topped at the height re¬ 
quired ; the lower laterals resulting should be 
kept shortened to within 6 inches of the stem, 
ana, their purpose being to swell, or strengthen 
it, they should be cut clean away when this has 
been accomplished. In order to form a good 
head, it is necessary to select the three upper¬ 
most breaks, allowing these to grow unstopped 
during the summer, cutting them back at the 
winter-pruning to within 6 inches of their base. 
They will break strongly, and the shoots may be 
thinned out, and any in the centre removed, so 
as to leave nine or more well-placed shoots, a 
sufficient number in most cases to form a good 
foundation; little, or no severe, pruning need 
subsequently be resorted to. At the winter- 
prunings it will be necessary to thin out many 
of the laterals, leaving only those that are 
well-placed and required to furnish the tree 
with a sufficiency of bearing wood. It is 
also advisable to keep the centre of the 
tree slightly hollowed out, in the way that 
Filberts and Red Currants are generally 
pruned. Both the dwarfs and standards should 
be kept properly staked up till they are stout 
enough to be independent of such support; the 
treatment of the standards, in the way of prun¬ 
ing, is much the same as that of the dwarfs, 
none of the young branches being severely 
shortened when once the requisite number is 
secured. When these trees are in full bearing 
they form but very little surplus growth, 
though, in a few cases, it is necessary to resort 
to an occasional thinning out of the branches. 
Restricted standards, or bush-shaped trees, 
should be foreshortened occasionally: that is 
to say, the young branches with an outward 
tendency must be spurred back to a well 
placed and more erect growing shoot j but this 
should not be practised where there is plenty of 
space, as the more naturally-formed heads are 
usually the most fruitful. 

Varieties. —It may not be generally known 
that there are about 470 so-called varieties of 
Plums, and competent authorities can only re¬ 
duce this formidable list to about 190 distinct 
varieties, the remainder being merely synonym*. 
Of this number not more than twenty varieties 
are to be recommended for general culture. For 
walls, the following will give satisfaction, these 
being arranged somewhat in their order of ripen¬ 
ing : July, or Early Green Gage, a good early 
form of Green Gage, which ripens early m 
August; Denniston’s Superb, a medium sized, 
richly-flavoured sort; Green Gage, too well 

known to need any recommendation from me; 

Oullin’s Golden, another and rather large form 
of Gage, one of the best; Purple Gage, a very 
delicious variety, and one which hangs well. 
Transparent Gage, a valuable sort, of good size 
and first-class quality; Jefferson, a very hand¬ 
some high-class variety, good and profitable, 
one of the most popular; Kirke’s, a prolific®^ 
fruit purple in colour, and large and good; 
Victoria, a variety that will succeed under 
almost any conditions, and, when grown on 
wall-trees, especially fit for dessert; K® 10 ® 
Claude de Bavay, of Green Gage form ana 
flavour, paying well; Coe’s Golden Drop, a use¬ 
ful late sort, of good quality; and Ickworw 
Imp^ratrice, reooirjnended on account of «* 
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long-keeping quality. All the foregoing are 
deuert kinds, but are equally valuable for pre¬ 
serving and culinary purposes. For bnsh trees 
and standards I can recommend Early or Rivers’ 
Prolific, a small early sort, fit for cooking only ; 
Early Orleans and Orleans, two well-known old 
sorts, sometimes good enough for dessert; Prince 
of Wales, a fine sort for market; Victoria; 
Mitchelson's, also a culinary kind, and much 
grown for market; Green Gage, Purple Gage, 
and Reine Claud de Bavay are three valuable 
sorts, that succeed admirably in the more 
southern counties ; Pond’s seedling or Fonthill, 
probably the largest sort in cultivation, but fit 
only for cooking; Coe’s Golden Drop; Prince 
Engelbert, a large, showy sort, of fairly good 
quality, and possessing a good constitution; 
Winesour, a very distinct variety, that seems 
moat at home in Kent; when allowed to grow 
unrestricted it bears abundantly, and is almost 
unequalled for preserving purposes. Critten¬ 
den’s Prolific is the most profitable Dams on in 
cultivation, and no other should be planted. 

Frome. W. I. 


American Apples, — Our American 
friends are either going back a little in their 
Apple culture, or the climate is not so favour¬ 
able, or some of the favourite varieties sent 
here have singularly failed this year. Some of 
the best buyers in the market tell us that 
the Newtowns have been a wretched failure, 
many of the fruits being decayed, and only a 
few good ones being obtainable from barrels. 
Failing to get our favourite Newtowns, we 
tried a barrel of American Ribstones ; but, while 
they certainly have something like the flavour, 
they have neither the size nor the good looks 
of a well-grown English Ribstone. 

Two good late Apples.— Two of the 
very best late-keeping Apples, for orchard 
planting, are the Alfriston and Norfolk 
Beau fin. The former is a large green fruit, 
tinged with red on the side next the sun, 
excellent for cooking, and, in April and May, 
when it has parted with some of its acidity, it 
Is not bad eating. The tree is a good grower, 
and, worked on the Crab, makes an excellent 
orchard-tree, and bears freely. The Norfolk 
Beaufin is a well-known kind, which seldom 
fails to bear well. We have a large old tree 
of it standing out in the grounds, sheltered by 
some old EIidb growing near it, and for the 
last twenty years, and probably much longer, 
it has never failed to produce annually good 
crops of handsome, highly-coloured fruit. This 
Apple improves by keeping till after Christ¬ 
mas. We had it fresh and firm last June.—E. 


GARDEN WALKS. 

The way in which the garden walks have been 
laid out and made, in the first instance, and the 
condition in which they are afterwards kept, 
materially affect the general appearance of a 
place. Walks improperly made continually 
wear into holes, the result of one part being less 
solid than another, and, consequently, certain to 
subside under the weight ox rain-water or a 
heavy roller. Such holes remain full of water 
in rainy weather, and it is impossible to repair 
them with any degree of satisfaction, or at least 
to make them present the same appearance as 
would have been effected had a uniform solidity 
been insured throughout at first. In this opera¬ 
tion, as in practically all others, a proper system 
must be adopted ana worked upon. Workmen 
are apt to trust too much to their eye in guiding 
them in matters relating to the levelling of 
ground or gravel. Gravel walks, if properly 
made, are admitted to be somewhat expensive ; 
yet, if they are to be reconstructed, it is im¬ 
portant that the work should be properly 
executed, and it is better to do only a part 
thoroughly than to ** half do ” the whole. Into 
the question as to whether there are not other 
materials besides gravel equally well suited for 
the surface of walks it is not intended here to 
enter ; suffice it to say that gravel is still largely 
used. An essential condition in walk-making us 
to arrange the levels so that the 

Water shall be made to pass away 
readily. In some cases this is easily acoom- 

J dished, owing to the natural disposition of the 
and, while in others, where the surface is nearly 
flat, great care and forethought are necessary 
from the commencement;' It is, necessarf, first, 
that the two edges sho uld ,1 ^ jfrve 1*1, § that 


both correspond as nearly as possible In any | 
rise or fall throughout the entire length; 
secondly, a drain, or another provision, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, must be inserted for con¬ 
ducting the water away after it has collected in 
the catch-pits. These latter must be situated 
at the lowest points available, or, should the 
walk be of considerable length and on a con¬ 
tinuous fall, one at about every 30 yards or 
40 yards will suffice. Various methods have 
to be adopted for disposing of the water which 
thus accumulates. The best plan is to insert 
a drain, if a suitable outlet can be obtained, 
the full length of the walk, and have a junc¬ 
tion connected with the catch-pits on either 
side. Some place the drain in the centre, and 
others select one of the sides. In the former 
position, unless strong pipes are used, and they 
are put some 2 feet or 3 feet deep, there is danger 
of their being crushed by a heavy roller. 
The ordinary levelling instruments necessary 
are a set of boning rods, a straight-edge about 
12 feet long, which should be made from a strip 
of wood not likely to warp readily, and a spirit- 
level, with the tube properly fixed in a separate 
piece of solid wood in preference to a part of 
the straight-edge itself. At the commence¬ 
ment, two fixed points are requisite, one being 
at the highest, and the other at the lowest end, 
if this is practicable. At times several undu¬ 
lations of greater or less depth will cause the 
adoption of special levelling arrangements to 
insure drainage. Verges, or edges, as the case 
may be, require to be put at the proper level, 
and in the proper position, before the walk 
itself is commenced. The height of the two 
ends being fixed, strong wooden pegs should be 

E laced 10 feet apart as guides, tneir proper 
eights being ascertained by the use of boning- 
rods. To make safe, it is also advisable to test 
the pegs afterwards with the straight-edge and 
spirit-level, as one 10-foot length should show 
the same fall as another by the air bubble. To 
insure firm edges, they should be made up with 
fairly dry, workable soil, well trodden and 
rammed some 3 inches further on each side into 
the walk than they are intended to be left 
eventually. If the ground will admit of this, 
it is best to have both verges, or edges, on the 
tame level. This may readily be obtained by 
making the end or main points the came, and 
working the interval from them in the way 
already described. If a walk, 10 feet or 12 feet 
wide, has to be made, and the two edges are 
properly prepared, the intervening space, if 
composed of soil, should be excavated to a depth 
of from 9 inches to 12 inches. Into the bottom 
some 6 inches thick of old brioks, clinkers, or 
similar material should be laid, and the centre 
part always kept somewhat higher than the 
edges. A row of level pegs should then be 
driven in, 10 feet apart, through the centre, their 
proper level being obtained in precisely the 
same way as in the case of the edges. They are 
meant to indicate the height of the walk in the 
centre when finished. In order that rain-water 
may be conducted to the sides, and from thence 
into the drains, it is most important that the 
centre of any walk should be kept high, but 
they should not be elevated so much as to make 
walking uncomfortable. It would be a glaring 
fault in a newly-made walk to see puddles of 
water lodging in its centre, and nothing is a 
more certain test of workmanship in walk¬ 
making than a heavy shower. It may be taken as 
A general rule that walks less than 10 feet 
wide, and with a fall lengthways, will be safe if 
their centres are on a dead level with the verge or 
edge, the surface being made to slope to nearly 
2 inches below this at the edge. The centres of 
10-foot walks should be raised 1 inch ; 12 feet, 
1£ inches; and at least $-inch rise should be 
allowed for every 3 feet width above this. A 
depth of nearly 2 inches should show at the 
verges in each case, and at this level the 
gratings may also be fixed. Above the layer of 
bricks or clinkers, already referred to, some 
rough ballast should be laid, and thoroughly 
rammed all over alike. The shape of the sur¬ 
face should be indicated by this layer, and 
sufficient space left for at least an inch of good 
gravel over the surfaoe ; 2 inches would be very 
much better, but such a quantity cannot- always 
be afforded. In adding the finishing coat, it is 
important to use only wooden rakes, and to 
place them in the hands of workmen who have 
an idea of how to use them in levelling the 
surface evenly, A spit too much, or one too 


little, will be readily detected by an experienced 
eye. Allowance in depth should be made foe 
treading down and rolling, and the level pegs 
should not be pulled up until after the surface 
has been trodden ; then the holes must be filled 
in and a half-spit of gravel added to fill up the 
hollow thus caused. Treading should be prac¬ 
tised crossways, a second rake following, to take 
off stones, and remove any inequalities left. 

Rolling. —After this a light roller should be 
used for the first start, and, should the gravel 
be dry enough, a heavy one may be drawn over 
almost immediately after. If any part is found 
to cling, the heavy roller should not be used, 
and a little dry sand will materially assist in 
keeping the other clean, if shaken over it when 
passing along. In my opinion, nothing is better 
than to get a new walk thoroughly firm, if pos- 
I sible, before any rain comes. After this a^heavy 
| shower does a great deal of good. If rain gets 
into loose gravel, the latter is often not pro¬ 
perly solidified for a long timp afterwards. Of 
course, experience in this work is the best, per¬ 
haps the only, way of becoming perfect in it. 
Some idea may be given as to how it should be 
proceeded with, but this alone is insufficient, as 
circumstances vary so much in different places ; 
sometimes permanent objects at certain fixed 
levels have to be worked to, and they prevent the 
arranging of the space between in the way that 
would otherwise be thought most desirable. I 
would chiefly like to impress upon all who con¬ 
template doing any such work, that it is best 
and cheapest to do it thoroughly. The eye 
alone should not be depended upon as a guide 
to levels. If it is, the results will not be satis¬ 
factory. _______ J. G. K. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Glazed Chestnuts.—These are delicious, 
and suitable for dessert. The whole operation 
of making this sweet is easy, but many fail, 
notwithstanding. There are some points con¬ 
nected with the boiling and stirring of the 
sugar, for instance, that cannot be well described 
on paper ; still, with plain and simple direc¬ 
tions, and after some experimenting, success is 
certain. Take, say, fifty of the very best Chest¬ 
nuts, remove the outer skin, and place them in 
a saucepan, with enough cold water to cover 
them. Cover close, and let them merely simmer 
for twenty minutes, or until they are tender, 
but not soft. Drain off the water, and toss the 
nuts in a towel, when, with a gentle rub, the 
inner skin will peel off; then plunge them into 
cold water. Put a pound of sugar into an 
enamelled saucepan, with a quarter of a pint of 
cold water and the juice of a Lemon, boil 
quickly for twenty minutes, by which time the 
liquid should be a thick syrup; then put in the 
drained Chestnuts, and bring the whole just to 
boiling point. Put all aside until the next day 
(an enamelled pan will admit of the Chestnuts 
being left in it), then lift the nuts out of the 
syrup carefully, and boil up the syrup until it 
creams—that is, that when a little is pressed to 
the side of the pan it whitens immediately. 
Drop in the Chestnuts, let the whole just come 
to a boil, and then lift each nut carefully on to 
a buttered dish ; when cold, they are ready. 

Crystallised Walnuts.—Put one table¬ 
spoonful of butter, three tablespoonfuls of 
water, and one breakfast-cupful of white sugar 
into a small saucepan; boil all quickly until 
about to candy—dip a spoon in the sugar, then 
in a cupful of cold water, and if the sugar 
adheres to the spoon, and feels soft and tough 
when you draw it, it is ready. If wanted for 
what children call rock, boil it a little longer, 
till it is quice crisp and breaks freely on the 
spoon when you try it as directed above. Mix 
a dozen or two of Walnuts, cut up in neat pieces, 
in the boiling sugar, stir briskly off the fire until 
the nuts are well coated with the candy, and 
lift out each piece on to a buttered dish, to stand 
until cold. Nuts of any kind are nioe prepared 
in this way.—P. 

18919.— Ink for zinc labels.— I have made Ink for 
zino labels as follows: i os. of verdigris, i oa of sal- 
ammonia j powder, and } os. of lampblaok; pound them 
up very fine in a mortar, and then mix with 5 oz. of 
water. Ooet 3d. Write with a quill pen. However, I 
prefer a lead label, with a number stamped on, and the 
corresponding number entered in a book, together with 
the name of the plant or tree.— Pbtbr Scattrroood, Staple- 
/ord. 

- 1 dtaehm verdigris, 1 drachm sal-ammonite, 

i -drachm lampblack. 1} drachma wirier ; mix. Shake 
rhen used.—W. F. 
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I “LOUGHBOROUGH” PATENT GREENHOUSE BOILER. 



THE 14UCHI0RQUCH 
PINPtR SIFTER 


The Loughborough 

CINDER-SIFTER. JR 

Made up In various forma to I 

It is no mofe trouble to r lf t ■ 
the cinders by usi'HC this SlfUr Bf""' 
than to thru* them away. fl Q : *5 

A OVeemiduse Are may be fcj 1 

Kept .slight at no cost whatever ■ ---— - 

by using the cinders from the 
house Area. Price 30s, ■ Q jH 

Full particulars on application. Bu _ ;l|i ( J.| /’fi 

A GOLD MEDA L < tkf Highest ■ ^ ^ HH 

j rrnrd ‘ him mivxrilrd Inn.this HBH|HlL2|ppE| 

w r rt r in n/w« cnmjxtitijn for rjnieral M 11 li lt J 1 d II jlM 

Krt sU rncr «" Horticultural lim’d- 
in V », by the Society of A rcAifrcts. 
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■ if h order. Perfect success guaranteed where our direction* 
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' for about the game cost, and avoid disappointment and lotus. 



Are made In lights, are very portable, and easily put up 
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Greenhouses, we can confidently reOorrtuiend theril a4 by 
far the cheapest and best houses m vie. Any size made. 
Lean-to. 12 ft. hv 8 ft., £10 12s.: 8pan, £11 15*. 
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FRUIT. 

CULTURE OP THE APRICOT. 

Among hardy fruits the Apricot is, in many 
gardens, decidedly the moet difficult to sucoeaf ully 
cultivate, and, as a consequence, its culture has 
been discontinued by many who would have been 
glad to grow it, if only with partial success. As 
a dessert fruit, many prefer the Apricot to any 
other kind of stone-fruit, while Apricot preserve 
ranks among the beet made. Aprioots seldom 
succeed under the same conditions as Plums, 
Pears, or even Peaches. This, in many 
instances, is simply owing to their being 
planted in too strong soil, or in heavy soil, 
insufficiently drained. In my case, I have to 
deal with a strong, clayey loam, resting on an 
almost solid day subsoil, and without extra 
pains in preparing sites for Apricot-trees they 
would not thrive, or, at any rate, would not 
be profitable. As it is, thanks to the skill of 
my predecessor, we have some of the finest trees 
in the country, and they rarely fail to produce 
good crops. Several fine old trees occupy a 
wall-space of 24 feet by 12 feet, and others, that 
1 planted in the spring of 1881, are 12 feet high 
and 15 feet wide. By far the best crops are 
obtained from trees planted against a wall 
facing south-south-east, while another wall, 
with a south-west aspect, and wholly occupied 
with Apricot-trees, is far from being so remu¬ 
nerative as it ought to be; the fruit on this 
wall is, too, not of the best quality, and it is all 
preserved. I have two good explanations to 
offer for this partial failure, and, in all proba¬ 
bility, the same reasons may be given for innu¬ 
merable failures in various parts of the country. 
The south-west wall is situated in a low- 
lying portion of the garden, where the 
trees get more moisture at the roots than is good 
for them, and, as the site naturally hinders them 
from getting so much sunshine as they require, 
the wood does not ripen properly, and rarely 
flowers satisfactorily. All the trees, old and 
young alike, in this position, grow strongly— 
too strongly, in fact; but, although we checked 
this by lifting and re-planting some, and partially 
lifting and rook-pruning others, this does not in¬ 
duce them to be so floriferous as we could wish, 
and I am now convinced that we must either 
re-plant on a raised border or completely cover 
them with a glass coping. At Wilton, where 
the low-lying position of the garden is very un¬ 
favourable to fruit culture generally, Apricots 
are successfully grown; but, if I remember 
rightly, it is found necessary to throw off the 
rains from the borders, nearly or quite all the 
year round, by means of shutters constructed 
for that purpose. The upper portion of the 
garden under my charge is naturally well 
drained ; but, in spite of this, it has been found 
necessary to remove 6 inches of the clayey sub¬ 
soil of the border intended for Apricots and 
Peaches, and replace it with a good layer of 
rough stones. The border formed on the top of 
this consists of equal portions of garden soil 
and fresh, turfy loam, the depth at the back is 
about 2 feet, and there is a fall of 6 inches to 
the front. This brings it welLabove the ordinary 
level, and insures a oompr ratfvrly dry 
DigitizeiTb/^jO 
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root-run. About twenty years ago this was 
done, and the trees have done well ever since. 
Whenever a tree has to be replaced, and this we 
have had to do, owing to failures with trees of 
Moorpark, a liberal quantity of turfy loam and 
a little short manure is added to the border, in 
order to give the fresh trees a good start. 
These raised borders, again, are apt to become 
rather too dry, especially where glass copings 
are fixed over a portion of them, and to prevent 
this we mulch heavily early in May with short 
farm-yard manure, covering it with a light sur¬ 
facing of soil. Since this has been done, the 
older trees, especially, have perfected much 
better fruit, and have not been injured by over¬ 
cropping, as heretofore. 

Treatment of young trees. 

I have never tried what could be done with 
maidens, having always dealt with trained trees, 
and these invariably grow quite as strongly as is 
desirable. All the sound, well-ripened shoots on 
these are laid in full length, and this is the first 
step towards checking grossness, as well as 
inducing early bearing ; trees thus treated en¬ 
deavour to form growths at nearly every joint 
throughout the whole length of the unpruned 
shoots. To take out the points of the shoots 
when first planted, as my 41 wall man” always 
insisted was the proper thing to do, would 
merely have resulted in several strong breaks 
on the upper portions, while much of the re¬ 
mainder would have been blind, perhaps, for 
the rest of the tree’s life. On the other hand, 
when the shoots are left full length, short fruit¬ 
ing spurs naturally form at many of the joints, 
and if any of the others not required for furnish¬ 
ing the tree are pinched in summer, this may 
also lead to the formation of more fruiting 
spurs. This treatment of young shoots, if 
persisted in till the wall space is occupied, 
tends to materially check undue grossness, but 
when the points of fairly-long shoots are 
weakly, the leading break is also sure to be 
weakly; and instead of winter-pruning, in 
order to secure a stronger break, I prefer to 
disbud the upper portions, thereby securing a 
stronger back growth, which can be laid in as 
a leader. Very weakly shoots, or those 
smaller than slate-pencils, are best cut back 
freely, and these will generally be followed by 
some of stronger growth. Any very gross shoots 
are best removed directly they are observed; 
but, if they cannot be spared, they may be 
materially checked by an early removal of many 
of the leaves. The principal main branches 
being already formed before tho trees have left 
the nursery, and these being trained in the 
direction originally given them, it becomes a 
simple matter to lay in other permanent 
branches as the continuing spread gives more 
intervening space requiring to be furnished. 
Young wood laid in in the same manner as 
Peach-wood will frequently fruit the following 
season, this being especially the case with 
well-ripened growth of the Moorpark variety; 
but, as a rule, it is advisable to fruit them on 
the short-spur system, or in the same manner 
as Plums, young shoots only being laid 
in to replace any that have been pre¬ 
maturely lost by gumming, or to famish 
blank spaces. As a rule, young shoots 
are constantly being thrown np from tno base of 
healthy trees, and a few of tneee that are well 


E laced should be laid in occasionally, in order to 
eep the tree well furnished with healthy 
growth. Too often long ugly spurs are encour¬ 
aged on Apricot-trees, and these never produce 
fine fruit. At the summer-pinching, which 
should be done early with the finger and thumb, 
it is necessary to leave rather long spun, say 
about 3 inches in length, in order to prevent 
strong, wood growths, instead of fruiting-spurs, 
forming at the base ; but at tho winter pruning, 
all these should be shortened to within four 
joints of their starting-point. This being done 
annually, no long, ugly spun will form, and 
better crops of fruit ought to result. Nor 
should the spun be crowded, and crowding 
is best prevented by the oomplete removal 
of many uf the badly-placed, or crowded, 
lateral growths early in the summer. Several 
writers recommend two or three varieties as 
being suitable for forming standards, but I have 
not met with anyone who has seen a standard 
Apricot-tree that was ever known to perfect 
a good crop of fruit. I have had the manage¬ 
ment of large standards, all fine, healthy trees, 
in Kent, Sussex, and Essex, but they were 
altogether unprofitable. What fruits they pro¬ 
duced were not fit for eating, and made pre¬ 
serve much inferior to that made from almost 
any sort of Plum. There may be districts in 
which standard Aprioot-trees are successfully 
grown, particularly in the Isle of Wight; but I 
think I may safely advise most people not to 
attempt this method of culture, unless it be in 
a large span-roofed orchard-house. The 

Protection of the trees when in bloom 
is an important matter as regards the successful 
culture of Apricots, as, owing to their habit of 
blooming early, the very delicate blossoms are 
much injured, if not totally destroyed, by even 
a moderate? y-severe spring frost. There are 
various methods of affording protection, such 
as wide stone wall-copings, wide board copings, 
and either two or three thicknesses of fish- 
netting, or some kind of closer protecting-mate- 
rial, suspended over the trees at a safe distance 
from the wall. A quantity of Fir-branches, 
thinly and securely fastened to a framework of 
light poles, also frequently preserves the blos¬ 
som ; but none of these contrivances are so effec¬ 
tive as glass copings and blinds. We find these 
to be of the greatest service, not only in pro¬ 
tecting the trees from spring frosts, but also in 
insuring an earlier supply of fruit, as well 
as a better ripening of the wood. Our 
coping, which consists of a light iron frame¬ 
work, to which large thick squares of glass 
can be fastened ana removed expeditiously, 
extends about 30 inches from the wall, and 
immediately under this—or, say, to a distance 
of 4 feet from the top of the wall—the trees 
flower more freely, and ripen fruit earlier, than 
elsewhere, and the growth also matures earlier. 
In addition to the coping, we have blinds about 
9 feet long and 2 feet wide, and these have 
rings at the top for running on rods under the 
coping, while the lower ends are also attached, 
with the aid of tape loops, to loose rings run¬ 
ning on wire strained to stout posts. An 
arrangement of sash cords admits of the blinds 
being simultaneously opened or closed, and in 
this manner we can protect, when necessary, 
without unduly shading, ana thereby weaken¬ 
ing, as well as unduly forwarding, the bios- 
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■om. These blinds are also extended when 
easterly winds prevail, and do good service. 
The glass is usually removed after the crops 
are gathered—sometimes before, if red spider 
threatens to be troublesome, and we do 
not find it necessary to again screw it on 
till near floweriog time. In some districts I 
would not remove it, and should not do so 
here if the border were not liable to become 
too dry. The blinds are best formed of 
cotton yarn, unless frigi-domo can be afforded, 
the latter, being formed of horse hair and wool! 
being the most effective; oanvas blinds on 
rollers, and also light canvas-covered screens, 
or shutters, are adopted in some gardens with 
very good results. It frequently happens that 
these protective measures result in an extra 
good set, and, in this case, severe thinning-out 
must be resorted to, or the fruit may all be 
small and comparatively worthless. Besides, 
over cropping is most injurious, and it is better 
to be contented with moderately heavy crops 
every favourable season than to get an extra 
heavy one, followed by a complete failure 
Varieties of Apricots 
are but few, and yet among 
them are several very poor 
sorts. Moorpark is by far the 
best sort in cultivation, 
none, in my opinion, equal¬ 
ling it in point o f quality, 
and it being also of large size. 

Unfortunately, it is most 
addicted to gumming, whole 
limbs on presumably most 
healthy trees suddenly col¬ 
lapsing. There is no known 
remedy for this, and not 
many authorities are agreed 
as to the true cause of the 
disease. Quite young trees 
are as liable to be disfigured 
in this way as are older ones ; 
but, as we cannot afford to 
dispense with the variety, 
young trees are always 
grown on another wall to 
take the place of any that 
inay fail under the coping. 

Early Moorpark possesses 
both the good and bad quali¬ 
ties of Moorpark, and it 
differs only in that it is about 
a fortnight earlier. Large 
Early is a reliable early sort 
of fairly good quality. Hema- 
kerk forms a good succession 
to this, and ripens before the 
Moorpark. It is a vigorous 
variety, fairlv prolific with 
us, and the fruits are large 
and of good quality. Of the 
smaller sorts, I find the best 
are Shipley's, somewhat 
early and cropping freely, 
and Turkey, the latter a 
very distinct sort, and ripen¬ 
ing fairly well on the upper 
portion of our south-west 
wall. Fromk. 


treasures ; but the enviers often seem to forget 
that they can plant trees for themselves, which, 
with ordinary good luck, will give some return 
before the world gets into the next century. 
We will hope the days are past when a 
gardener can be capable, as he once was, of 
cutting down a Mulberry-tree because it over¬ 
shadowed the Cabbages, or of digging op its 
little Grass carpet in order to make room for 
Brussels Sprouts !—3. D. 

Fruit-Dudfl. —Seldom have leaf- and bloom- 
bads ou Black Currant- and on Gooseberry- 
bushes shown up so prominently as now. What¬ 
ever maybe the cause—and it is perhaps due 
to the very fine and lengthened autumn season 
which we have had—it will be exceedingly 
interesting to note, next spring, what is the 
result of this early development. While some 
may regard it as indicative of a good crop next 
year, others may feel that suoh early budding 
renders the trees liable to injury from severe 
weather. On Apple-trees there is also an early 
swelling up of fruit-buds visible, but that may 
be the natural result of sparse cropping during 


bloom. As far as I can ascertain, our hoosea 
have never been free from mealy-bug for some 
fifteen or twenty years. Eradicating it was, 
therefore, not the work of one year. Although 
we had the house painted and all plants cleaned 
the first winter, it appeared again in spring. 
We continued our cleaning through the sum¬ 
mer, but not until the return of winter could 
we do it thoroughly. After the seoond winter 
cleaning we saw very little of the bug. Paraffin- 
oil we found to be most effective in destroying 
this insect, but it should be used with care ana 
perseverance—W. F. 

18982 — Vines on the long-rod system. 
—Supposing a Grape vine, planted for training 
and fruiting on an open wall, to be a cutting or 
a young rooted Vine, it should be allowed to 
extend itself in one or two substantial rods- 
weak shoots and small sprays being rubbed off- 
but not permitted to bear fruit until the stock, 
immediately above the ground, measures 3inches 
in circumference. Tnis will take two or three 
years, and during that time the plant must, tt 
the annual autumual pruning, be made to take 


A BEAUTIFUL SHRUB FOR FORCING—TUB MEXICAN ORANGE FLOWER (CUOlNYA TERNATA). 

FLOWER WHITE, ANTHERS FALK-GOLD. 

(See notes under heading " Coming Week's Work.”) 


Blenheim Orange Apples.— I was glad 
to read the article upon the Blenheim Orange 
Apple, and the Apple orchards of the south, on 
page 569. I confess I was much disappointed 
when I saw the generally neglected appearance 
they showed. We do not boast of Apple 
orchards in Northumberland, and I certainly 
did expect to see better trees in Devon and 
Worcester. They were, I consider, mostly 
neglected, stunted, and much over-grown with 
Moss. I look upon the farming as very poor, 
and agree with the opinion expressed in the 
article, that a great deal more might be made of 
our Apple culture than appears to be done, both 
in regard to the quality and the quantity of the 
crop.—H. Watson, Ntwcasllt-on- Tyn* . 

The Mulberry. —I suppose the reason that 
people seem to think so little of this fruit is 
that they so seldom get the chance of eating it in 

g erfection; but many a one who comes across 
lulberriea on a hot day, must be glad 
of the opportunity of showing that he does not 
altogether despise them. A 11 mash’’ of really 
ripe fruit with sugar and cream is about as 
good and refreshing as an unripe Mulberry is 
nasty and disappointing. The happy possessors 
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the past year. One advantage of this early 
plurnping-up of the buds is that winter-pruning 
can be better done than if the buds were lets 
prominent. Still further, it may be wise with 
such promise of strong growth before us, to 
prune more freely than is usual, for, if the trees 
are about to carry heavy crops, it should be 
our care to assist them by judicious thinning 
rather before the crop is due than afterwards. 
The roots are then less distressed, and more 
capable of recuperating during the following 
year. When trees make gross growth, and 
produce little fruit, we find it desirable to 
furnish some root check, but when heavy crops 
are produced with, of course, lessened growth 
then all possible root action is needful. The 
very best way to help in such cases is to prune 
in good time and mulch with manure.—A. D., 
in Garden. 

Mealy-bug on Vines. —When I came 
here some years ago 1 found several houses 
infested with mealy-bug, some badly. One 
house contained old Vines, with spurs from 
9 inches to 12 inches in length, thus affording 
scope for insect depredations. The Grapes had 
sometimes to be syringed before they were pre¬ 
sentable, and, of course, were destitute of 


the form it is permanently to assume. Having 
attained the proper size, as above, it may then 
be prepared for training and management on the 
long-rod system by having its last year s ahooU, 
if exceeding three, reduced to that number, 
choosing the best and strongest. The upper 
most one is to be pruned back to ten buds, ex¬ 
clusive of the two lowermost, the others—f° r 
successive wood—to two buds each, reckoning 
from their base. The ten buds retained for 
fruiting ought to produce ten bunches of about 
half a pound each, or five pounds, which i» the 
weight of fruit assigned by the best authority 
for Vines of 3 inches girth, grown on open walh- 
As the plant advances in size, so the number °t 
buds to be provided for fruiting must be u> 
creased, and, consequently, also, tin number 0 * 
spurs to be left to supply wood for the following 
year, which, however, need never exceed by moK 
than one or two the number of shoots reserved 
for fruit. The following is the rule i°r 
proportioning fruit to the capaoity and •t r6D 8? 
of the Vine to perfect it. Multiply it* g irt ° 
in inches at the base by 20, and deduct fiOfrjj® 
the product. For example, say, the girth of Jn® 
stock is 4 inches, then 4 x 20 — SO - 50 - 30 , tn 
number of : fruit-bud* to be left on »' ineof tna 
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■1st. excluding m before mentioned ; and these 
ought to be borne on ae few well-ripened shoots 
as possible. The same role will apply to all 
sises from 3 inches to 10 inches circum¬ 
ference. Great care most be taken of the shoots 
intended to take the place of the fruit* bearing 
ones. This oonsiste principally in seeing that 
they are not overshadowed by neighbouring 
branohes or spray, and that they are held 
firmly and closely to the wall, either by nails 
and shreds—calico shreds are best—or by being 
tied to trellis-wires. Overplus of crop must be 
reduced by cutting off inferior bunches; this 
should be done as soon as the berries are fairly 
set, and the bunches left are to have their berries 
properly thinned. No Grapes are fit for table 
unless this is done. Without laying down any 
hard and fast rules as to the training of out-of- 
door Vines, it may be said that the whole 
system recommended is based on alternate 
fruiting and successive shoots, and these may 
be disposed on the wall in the most convenient 
way practicable. To cover a high wall quickly, 
the Vines should be planted not far apart, and 
so prepared that their “fruiting points,” or 
the spots from which the shoots or rods issue, 
may, as regards each Vine, be at different 
heights on the wall, so as to overspread it 
as regularly as possible. I should grow no 
other than two kinds—Esperione (black) and 
Royal Muscadine (white), both excellent in 
flavour and certain in fruiting.—J. M.. South 
Hants. 


18969.— Liqtrid-manurefor bush fruit. 
—“ J- G. B.” need have no apprehensions as to 
the propriety of pouring liquid-manure from his 
cow-house around his bush fruit-trees. He 
should not pour it close to the stem of the tree, 
but put it. regularly all around in a circle ex¬ 
tending a little way beyond the spread of the 
branches. . I have seen good results follow from 
this practice. Mr. Hooday recommended the 
practice a few weeks ago in an article in 
Gardenino. It would also be a good thing to 
apply some to the larger fruit-trees ; but here he 
should aot with caution and judgment. If the 
trees have been bearing heavy crops of fruits 
year after year, he certainly could not go far 
wrong in helping them with large doses of 
liquid-manure. Or, if he has trees barren 
through exhaustion, the only way to bring tliAn^ 
back to a bearing state is to restore fertility to 
the soil. But, on the other hand, if the un¬ 
fruitfulness is the effect of over-luxuriance, 
to increase, in any degree the richness 
of the soil can only tend to make 
matters worse. It cannot be too care¬ 
fully borne in mind by the inexperienoed 
amateur that richness of soil tends to produce 
undue leaf development, and that this is 
accompanied by barrenness; but that free- 
bearing varieties of any kind of fruit require 
rich supplies of food to assist them to bring 
their heavy crops of fruit to perfection. I have 
seen Strawberries that were very indifferent 
bearers have a heavy crop of manure conferred 
on them to improve matters, with the natural 
result of a crop of leaves instead of fruit. In 
conclusion, may I remark that no liquid-manure 
should at this time of the year be allowed to 
run to waste, if sufficient available places be 
found on which to pour it. The careful gardener, 
whose aim is to make the most of the means at 
his disposal, is particular on this point, as he 
knows he will find it by-and*bye a great relief 
to the .demands on his manure-heap. I must 
not omit to say that in light soils, with good 
natural or artificial drainage, there are very 
few. places in the garden where the application 
of liquid-manure would be followed by ill effects. 
It might not be advisable to put it among such 
crops as autumn-sown Onions and Lettuce, 
autumn planted Cabbage plants, or Broccoli— 
L. C. K. 


' H your soil is fairly well-drained, you may a 
the liquid now ; but it will do more good when the 1 
are making their growth. If the liquid is mixed 
water before or after it leaves the cow-house, you maj 
it without diluting it at all; but if it is urine only, it i 
be diluted with the same quantity of water.—J. C. C. 


-We have used liquid-manure for ve 

manv years on bush-fruits and Rhubar 
We have a square of Stott’s Monarch Rhubarl 
it was planted about thirty-five yean as 
and is on the same ground yet, never havu 
been removed. It was planted with a lit* 
stable-manure at that time, but it hair h 
nothing hut liquid-manure e| 


iTT 


It attains a very great she. We are using oow- 
houae-liquid just now ; we throw it all over the 
bush, and it prevents the oaterpillars from 
attacking the buds.—J. T. S., Northumberland. 
18981.—Peat ashes for Strawberries. 

—I have had no special experience with peat 
ashes for Strawberries; but I have no doubt 
that, used judiciously, they would benefit the 
crop. All depends, however, on the character 
of the soil.. In a heavy soil, they would be very 
beneficial, if laid on the surface, and stirred in 
once a-year; but, if the land is naturally light, 
the ashes would do more harm than good, if 
used freely, as they have a tendency to make 
the land too open. I should say that peat 
ashes have much the same properties as wood. 
I know that farmers are glad to get peat ashes 
for their Turnip crops.—J. C. C. 

18927. -Budding Poach ee.—Peaches are generally 
budded in August. It will not pay you to watt and bud 
the tree yourself. I should advice you to grub out the 
one you nave, and plant a young maiden tree in Its place 
at once. I quite agree with you that Lord Palmerston is 
a worthless Peach Early Qroase Miarnonne is a capital 
sort of Peach for pot culture.—J. C. C. 


TREES AND 8HRUB& 

The Pernettyaa are among the most 
beautiful of low-growing shrubs in the winter 
season. The manv beautiful varieties raised in 
the Hillsborough Nurseries, and put into com¬ 
merce a few years since, have already become 
very popular, and deservedly so, for there is 
among them great diversity in the colour of the 
fruits, in the habit of the plant, and in other 
particulars. The common form—that is, Per- 
nettya mucronata—is a low-growing evergreen 
bush, with sharp-pointed leaves, and the berries, 
which are about the size of Peas, are crimson in 
colour. It is a native of the extreme southern 

S .rt of America, bordering on the Straits of 
agellan, and is perfectly hardy in this country. 
Indeed, it is sometimes used for game coverts, 
and the faot that birds are very fond of the 
berries is a point in its favour. In the berries 
of the newer varieties some beautiful shades 
are to be found, and they show to great 
advantage in a greenhouse during winter, 
while they are also valuable as outdoor 
shrubs. The plants should be lifted care¬ 
fully from ihe open ground and potted 
just before the berries begin to colour, and very 
beautiful they are throughout the winter, for 
they do not suffer any injury from removal. 
The Pernettyas can be lifted at almost any 
season without danger, owing to the dense mass 
of their hair-like roots, but, as the small fibres 
are very delicate, they should be exposed as 
little as possible to the drying effects of the 
atmosphere. Seeds, not only of the older kind, 
but also of the newer varieties, come up readily 
enough ; indeed, we have quite a crop of seed¬ 
lings, the produce of the named varieties, but 
as yet none of them are large enough to fruit. 
The berries were simply rubbed up, and mixed 
with some silver sand to dry up the pulp and 
separate them from each other; they were 
then sown in a compost consisting of peat an d 
S|nd, and were protected by a frame. Apart 
from any consideration as to their berry-hearing 
qualities, the Pernettyas are very pretty flower¬ 
ing shrubs; indeed, about May, when densely 
laden with small, bat pure white, Lily-of-the- 
Valley-like flowers, they at once arrest atten¬ 
tion, and they have the additional merit of re¬ 
maining a long time in perfection. If a few 
sprays are cut just as the blooms are on the 
point of expanding, and placed in water, they 
will keep fresh indoors for a long time.—H. P. 

The Butcher’s Broom.— This is a plant 
well worth growing in quantity for its fresh, 
dark-green growths, which endure for weeks, 
or even months, if need be, when out with long 
stalks and brought indoors. It is by no means 
a quick-growing shrub, but when planted in 
quantity, in woods and plantations, it yields 
abundant supplies of its dark-green sprays. In 
Italy, and also in the South of Franoe, I am told 
the peasants cut the tough, flexible stalks of this 
plant, and utilise them as withies for securing 
their Vines. One of the finest of all the hardy 
species of Ruscus is R. racemosus, which has by 
some been supposed to be the victor 's Laurel of 
the anoients. It grows well in Devon and in 
Cornwall, as also in Ireland, yielding glossy, 
Bamboo-like growths, 3 feet to 4 feet long, and 
these, out and placed in pots or bronze vases. 


form very lovely ornaments for the honee. It 
ia usually called the Alexandrian Laurel, while 
the larger-growing, R. androgynes is the 
Greater Alexandrian Lanrel, wild in Madeira 
and the Canary Islands. Our own species (R. 
aculeatus) is the Butcher’s Broom, a name 
suggestive of its former uses ; but, plebeian as 
its name may be, its sprays, when oovered with 
dark-red berries, are very beautiful, and en¬ 
durable too.—V. 


The Himalayan Honeysuckle (Ley- 
ce8teria formoea) is a capital plant for toe 
shrubbery border, remaining attractive for a 
great length of time. Towards the end of the 
summer the inflorescence appears in the form 
of long tassels, and as the flowers fade they are 
succeeded by black berries, which, with their 
peculiar bronzy - coloured appendages, are 
curiously pretty. Leyoesteria is not quite 
hardy in all places; it is, therefore, desirable to 

S lant it where it is somewhat sheltered. It is, 
owever, merely the young wood that gets in¬ 
jured, and that only during very severe frost. 
By judicious pruning at the end of March, when 
some of the old wood should be cut out and 
some of the young branches shortened back, 
very handsome plants may be obtained. The 
pruning should never be done until the winter 
is past.—S. 

Beautiful trees. —Writing in reference to 
the illustration of the group of trees on page 578, 
Mr. L. S. Lush, who sent ns the photo, says: 
“The photo is, to my mind, a very good 
example of what may be done by a careful com¬ 
bination of the useful and ornamental. This 
shrubbery (so-called) surrounds, and is inter¬ 
mingled, as it were, with, a tennis-lawn and 
walks, which are delightfully shady in a July 
sun. Very near to tne closely-clipped quiok 
boundary fence is planted a belting of evergreen 
and deciduons shrubs ; these are again backed 
up by something taller—viz.. Hawthorn, flower¬ 
ing in various colours, the Bicolored Negundo, 
the Silver Birch (almost as beautiful when shorn 
of leaf in winter as in its summer dress), the 
Lime, and also a Copper Beech. Then, on the 
far side of the lawn, comes in the useful Apple 
and tall-growing Pear-tree of various sorts. 
These are backed up by the row of Poplar in the 
hedge fence, and masses of fine Elm in the 
corner of the adjacent village-green, and give at 
all seasons a feast to the eye of a true lover of 
Nature’s foliage." 

Ivy a our© for damp walls.—Twenty 
years ago I built a property in a part of Lan¬ 
cashire, the neighbourhood of which is notorious 
for its rainfall at all seasons of the year. 
Many houses in the locality were reeking with 
wet and moisture, the result of driving rains. 
It had always occnrred to me that the old and 
popular notion that Ivy was objectionable on 
account of the damp it communicated to the 
walls of a building was incorrect. I, therefore, 
determined to try the experiment of planting 
Ivy round my house as soon as the building 
was finished, in order to avert the inconvenience 


of damp inside walls. Accordingly I planted 
Ivy roots round the whole of the house, having 
the soil carefully manured previously. Each 
root was three years old. It had been grown 
in pots in readiness for the required pur¬ 
pose. In one year it made astonishing growth, 
and nearly oovered some of the walls of the 
house, and in about seven years it had grown 
so rapidly that the whole of the exposed surfaoe 
was clothed with Ivy. Until it had grown 
sufficiently high the damp was very conspicuous 
in various parts of the interior of the house; 
but as soon as the Ivy had reached these places, 
the signs of moisture disappeared. The house 
at the present time being well covered with Ivy 
foliage, there is no manifestation of moisture 
anywhere. Now the cause of this is very 
evident. When rain beats against a porous 
substance, such as brick or some kinds of stone, 
it is gradually absorbed into it, and it only 
requires rains of sufficient duration to go com¬ 
pletely through the walls to the interior of 
the house. But where Ivy is planted and grows 
up, becoming thick enough to cover the walls 
well (which it will soon do in good soil), most 
of the rain beating against its glossy leaves runs 
off, and the walls are thus protected. In a 
house whioh I have in the district of the 
Euglish lakes, I have had remarkable evidenoe 
as to the advantage of an Ivy covering. Parts 
of the walls and all the openings are built with 
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red-sandstone, and at times, when storms came 
from the south and south-west, beating against 
the parts exposed, the walls inside were not 
only damp, but the water literally soaked 
through them and ran down as long as the 
storm lasted. The growth of Ivy was at onoe 
encouraged to cover these places, and where it 
had reached them the moisture from the in¬ 
terior has been entirely removed. Four years 
ago the wind blew the Ivy down from the ex¬ 
posed parts referred to, and, when the next rains 
came, the moisture made its appearance in full 
force, nor could it be arrested until the outer 
wall had again received its Ivy covering. 
There can be no doubt as to its great value in 
this respect, and, in my opinion, it is the only 
pleasant remedy for the evil alluded to. 
There is a grain of truth as to Ivy imparting 
moisture to the surface on which it clings, but 
this is of little account compared with the very 
great advantages it is to buildings in the 
manner pointed out, and when planted round 
a dwelling much exposed to the south-west 
wind and rains.—W. J. M., Cumberland . 

The snowstorm of the 26th December 
did great damage in various parts of the 
country. Trees of almost every size and species 
have been broken down, and, in some instances, 
dragged out of the ground by the weight of the 
snow. Cedars have had large limbs broken off, 
handsome Scotch Firs been almost wrecked, 
and Laurels, Rhododendrons, Yews, &c., bent 
to the ground. Trees of pyramidal shape 
naturally suffered least. 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Stove. 

Success ional bulbs. —More bulbs of the 
large-dowered kinds of Hyacinth should be 
placed in heat, so as to provide the requisite 
succession of bloom. If those intended to come 
lu after the bulbs forced earlier, were potted at 
the time advised, they will now be plentifully 
furnished with roots, and be in right condition 
for blooming well. The ability of these bulbs 
to produce large full-sized spikes, depends 

S uite as much on the amount of healthy root- 
bres present as on the strength and mature 
state of the bulbs when imported. In fact, it 
often happens that second-sized bulbs, when 
properly treated from the time they are potted 
until they are started in heat, flower better than 
tiie largest, if these are at all deficient in regard 
to roots. After they have been removed from 
the material in which the pots have been 
plunged, it is necessary not to expose them too 
suddenly to the full influence of light: if this 
precaution is not taken, the leaves will be mal¬ 
formed. A week or ten days in subdued light 
will be needful to infuse the requisite amount of 
green into the blanched advancing foliage. 
JSee that the soil is well supplied with 
moisture, of which the active feeding fibres re¬ 
quire more than those of most plants at this 
season. Polyanthus Narcissi, Paper-white, 
and the larger-flowered varieties of this section 
of Narcissus, require to be treated like 
Hyacinths, and kept well up to the light when 
the young advancing leaves are in a condition 
to l>ear it. The earliest varieties of Tulips, 
such as the single forms of Van Thol, naturally 
require less time and less heat to bring them 
into flower than the larger sorts; on that 
account they are better for winter work, and 
the larger and more showy varieties should be 
left to come in later, with little or no forcing, 
beyond the warmth which a greenhouse will 
afford. Snowdrops, Scillas, and Crocuses, being 
naturally among the earliest plants to come 
into flower, require proportionately little ex¬ 
citement to induce them to bloom under glass. 
If another portion of the stock is now placed in 
an intermediate temperature, the plants will 
soon open their flowers. The last four kinds of 
bulbs, although not so much in favour as 
Hyacinths, are, nevertheless, quite as de¬ 
sirable for pot culture, for, unlike the 
Hyacinths, which are of comparatively little 
use after they have flowered once, they 
are little the worse for having been moderately 
forced, provided they are properly treated when 
their blooming is over, and are allowed another 
year to recruit their energies; subsequently, 
they will do good service planted in the open 
ground. Whenthe flowers have decayed, the 
plants should ta wel’ s.'jp/qd-vicb water, and 


stood where they will get a fair amount of light; 
a pit, or oold frame, where the pots can be 
plunged in fine coal-ashes, will answer; and here 
they may remain until the growth is matured, 
and the leaves die down in the usual way. 

Shrubs for forcing. —A few of the different 
kinds of shrubs that were, some time ago, 
advised to be potted, should now be placed in 
heat. Rhododendrons are among the best and 
most telling things of this description that will 
succeed in this way, but the varieties to be used 
should not be selected in a haphazard sort of 
fashion, or disappointment will be likely to 
follow, particularly in the case of such aa are 
started thus early. Many of the finest varieties 
are naturally l&te-bloomers, and most of them 
do not answer if an attempt is made to force them 
into flower early—some refuse to move at all, and 
in others the incipient flowers die in the buds. 
The best varieties for early forcing and pot cul¬ 
ture generally are those that bloom early when 
out-of-doors, such as the Caucasicum hybrids, 
many of which flower too early to be depended 
on for outdoor cultivation, as the flowers are 
often injured by spring frosts. These do very 



LILAC CHARLES X.—ONE OF THE BEST FOR 
FORCING. FLOW'S RS, WHEN GROWN UNDER 
GLASS, PURE WHITE. 

well, even in a cool greenhouse. Among other 
plants suitable for forcing may be mentioned the 
Ghent Azaleas and also the mollis varieties, all 
of-which, but especially the latter, are beau¬ 
tiful ; but they should not be hurried too much, 
or the flowers will not last long. Andromeda 
floribunda is one of the most profuse-floweriifg 
shrubs suitable for forcing, its pearly-white 
flowers being purer in colour under glass than 
out-of-doors. The well-proved Deutzia gracilis j 
is one of the best and freest bloomers of all 
hardy plants, its flowers lasting fairly either on 
the plant or when cut; in addition, the plant 
is not too large for even a small house. 
Another of its merits is that when fairly 
treated after the flowers have decayed, it 
will bloom again in the ensuing year, the 
plant keeping on in this way Tor an inde¬ 
finite time, increasing each year in size and in j 
the quantity of flowers that it produces.; 
Choky a ternata, a comparatively new evergreen 
shrub, not yet bo generally known as it deserves 
to be, is a fine plant for forcing. The flowers 
are white, ana produced freely. Viburnum 
plicatum flowers freely when it is so small that 
it can be accommodated in pots of moderate 
size. The flowers are almost identical in ap¬ 
pearance with the common Guelder Rose, or 
Snowball-tree, as it is often called. Lilacs can 
be had, in a small state, well-set with flower- 
buds that will open in perfect condition when 
forced. These plants can be brought on very 
quickly, if subjected to a high temperature; 
but there is no necessity for this when there is 
time to wait. The common Laurustinus is very 


useful for flowering in pots, as it only requbss 
the protection of a greenhouse to bloom well in 
the dull season. Where the plants named wen 
potted at the time recommended in autumn, all 
that is necessary is to place a few at a time in a 
warm house, keeping the others in a cold house, 
pit, or frame; where they have not been potted, 

S lants that are well-set with bloom-buas may 
e taken up and potted at any time when the 
ground is not frozen. It is not necessary to use 
large pots—those that will just hold the balls, 
without the roots being too muoh compressed, 
will do. Rhododendrons, the roots of which 
spread out and occupy the soil in a dense mass, 
do very well in shallow wicker-baskets, and, if 
these are used, there is no necessity to cut 
away any of the roots, as is often done, to the 
detriment of the plants, in order to get the balls 
into pots. 

Greenhouse. 


Mignonette.— Plants raised from seed sown 
early in autumn, so as to be in flower early fa 
spring, now require all the light possible. Ihey 
should be stood close to the glass; if there 
happens to be a shelf over the path in a green 
house, that is just the place to keep the growth 
short and compact, and to impart substance to 
the leaves. These conditions are indispensable 
to the production of a good head of bloom. If 
the plants from the early sowing have made 
satisfactory progress, care must be taken that 
they do not stop too long in small pots, as, if 
they once get a check through the roots not 
having enough to sustain them, all that cau 
afterwards be done to make up the deficiency 
will be of lit-tie avail. The leading shoot of 
each plant, if not already stopped, should have 
the point pinched out, and the side-growths 
should be tied out horizontally to small sticks; 
this will have the effect of keeping the centre of 
the plants open, so as to give them the re- 

a uisite strength, and, at the same time, will fay 
he foundation for a bushy habit of growth. In 
potting, good fresh loam, with some leaf-mould, 
rotten manure, and a little sand, should he 
used; in this the plants will flourish, and 
manure-water should be given as the soil gets 
fuff of roots. Five-inch pots are large enough 
to accommodate the single plants of which the 
first batch should be entirely composed. 

Thomas BaUHS. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Primula obconica is a very desirable subject 
for a cool greenhouse, or even a sitting-room. 
It possesses a remarkably vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, and though its flowers are by no means 
showy, they are produced gracefully, and the 
plant is really a perpetual bloomer. It only 
requires to be potted in good, sandy loam, and 
to be fairly well supplied with water, and in any 
light position, that is neither very cold nor very 
warm, it will be found more or less in bloom a* 
all seasons of the year. Nearly all the member* 
of the Primula family are suitable for culture 
in town air; but this one, and the sinenii* 
group, are pre-eminently valuable. 

Ferns constitute a very valuable clans oi 
plants for the town greenhouse, for not only do 
large numbers of them, being evergreen, aid in 
affording a good effect at all seasons, but ® 
many cases, where, owing to want of light and 
sun, flowering-plants do not succeed satisfac¬ 
torily, many varieties of Ferns will be foun 
quite at home, and, with ordinary care, may w 
grown very well indeed. Of all the farg® 
number of species, none are so generally da®* 111 
and satisfactory as the many varieties of Pjeujj 
P. serrulata is still one of the most graceful as 
effective, aB it is also the most easily-managed, 
of all greenhouse Ferns. In the London marte 
this is now almost superseded by P. f®* 1-11 ?} 
major, a much stronger-growing kind, with wi 
fronds ; but the old form is the more elegant 
the two. P. cretica is well-known as one ^ 
the most enduring of all Ferns, and, M°U8 
slow in growth, it is easily cdtivatefl- 
P. tremnla is a rapid grower, and 
a remarkably handsome plant. The v 
gated P. argyrea and P. cretica albo-lm 
are both effective and desirable, though 
quite so robust as the first-mentioned kmas, 

P. longifolia is worth growing for cuttmg 
though it does not form such a shapelyepedi 
as the others. Lomaria gibba is a h«od»o® 
Fern, and in a young state very useful, bu 
liable to the attacks of thnps, which, if 
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to gain headway, will speedily ruin the finest 
specimen. I have found, too, that as soon as it 
Iwoomes old, and commences to form a stem, it 
is a difficult matter to keep it from dwindling 
away in town air. The Hare’s-foot Ferns do 
well, with a little care, though they are slow in 
growth ; so do several of the Aspleniums, such 
as A. bulbiferum, Ac. Blechnum corcovadense 
makes a grand plant, so do B. cogn&tum and 
the Bird’s-neat Fern (Neottopteris Nidus), but 
these succeed best in a temperature about 
10 degs. higher than that of an ordinary 
greenhouse. Nephrolepis exaltata is a grand 
subject for a fairly warm structure. Of 
the Maiden-hairs, the stronger-growing kinds 
only are worth attention, such as Adian- 
tum cuneatum, A. hispidulum, A. Sanctae- 
Catherinse, A. Capillus-Veneris, Ac. These 
revel in abundant warmth and moisture 
almost more than any others, though they will 
succeed under cool treatment. Two or three 
points in the cultivation of Ferns are worthy of 
note. First, all the above and other vigorous 
varieties will be found to make better and more 
enduring plants if potted in a mellow fibrous 
loam than if peat only is used, though, of 
course, this material must be employed for 
delicate varieties, or for sickly plants. Secondly, 
actual dryness, either at the root or in the 
atmosphere, is fatal to nearly all Ferns, and, if 
they are potted firmly, it will be found difficult 
to over-water the plants. Thirdly, nothing 
weakens Ferns so much as picking oft* the 
green, or growing, fronds; if good plants are 
wanted, they must never lose a single leaf, 
unless, of course, it decays first. Fourthly, if 
Ferns are required for cutting from, they should 
be planted out in rock-work or well-drained 
borders, where they will produoe a far greater 
number of fronds than those confined to pot- 
culture. _B. C. K. 

ROSBS, 

ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

It is a very important matter to make a proper 
selection of the most suitable sorts, as some Roses 
are much more free-flowering than others. 
Some allowance must, of course, be made for 
difference of taste, but, at the same time, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the variety which 
will produce the greatest number of flowers is 
invariably the most valued. We must be 
guided, too, by whether large or small flowers 
are in favour. If large individual blooms 
are required, we must include Marechal Niel, 
Gloire de Dijon, and Cheshunt Hybrid, even 
in the most limited collection, these being 
remarkable for large size of their flowers, 
although, as compared with such varieties as 
Madame Falcot, President, and Isabella Sprunt, 
they produce during the year a small number 
of flowers. Unless climbing varieties are 
wanted, it is best to confine the selection to 
those of the ordinary Tea-scented section, 
which make moderate growth. Among these 
Niphetos must be included, on account of its 
pure-white flowers, but it is less free than 
some others. Marie Van Houtte is so nearly 
white, and flowers with such freedom, that 
it is indispensable in either large or small 
collections. Homer, President, and Catherine 
Mermet have different shades of rose or pink, 
and for this purpose are about equal in merit. 
If others are wanted in the same line of colour, 
I should prefer Isabella Sprunt, which is a 
capital button-hole Rose, and David Pradel. Of 
different shades of yellow, Madame Falcot, 
Sunset, Perle des Jardins, and Perle de Lyon 
are useful Roses. The last-named is a large 
full flower, of great merit where large flowers 
are required. Of those bearing crimson or red- 
coloured flowers, I must place first on the list 
the new Hybrid-Tea, W. F. Bennett, for, if it 
possessed no other good quality, its delightful 
fragrance must insure it a place in every 
collection. So far as I can judge from the be¬ 
haviour of small plants of it, it also possesses 
other characteristics, which will make it a valu¬ 
able addition to this section of Roses. Reine 
Marie Henriette and Cheshunt Hybrid are both 
vigorous growers, and better suited for training 
under the roof, or on pillars, than for any other 
purpose, but, being high-coloured Roses, they 
are valuable. Reine Maria Pia is similar in 
oolour and a stronger grower, but it fs only 
wanted in large collections. M.y'ai i£ La o ibard 


has bronzy-red flowers, which are freely 
produced. Jules Finger is a shade lighter in 
colour, and is a very useful Rose. Having made 
a suitable selection, the next thing will be to 
provide proper 

Accommodation for tun roots. 

This is a matter of importance, because I have 
proved in practice that, if the plants are to last 
in a thoroughly satisfactory condition for a good 
number of years, the roots must have space in 
proportion to that which the branches cover. 
Plants which are to cover the roof, or to be 
trained to pillars, must have the largest and 
deepest borders, which should be at least 
4 feet wide and 2 feet deep, and, if they can be 
made of greater area, so much the better for 
the future welfare of the plants. The smaller 
the space allotted to the roots, the more sub¬ 
stantial should the character of the soil be, and 
the more attention will be required as to 
watering. Annual surface-dressings of some 
concentrated manure, or frequent applications 
of manure-water during the growing season, will 
be necessary in order to keep up the fertility 
of the soil. I find that when the roots have 
the run of a border 8 feet or 10 feet wide, 
the plants thrive luxuriantly in ordinary 

S arden soil that will grow good Peas or Cauli- 
owers. I am now alluding to climbing Roses ; 
plants grown in the form of bushes do well in 
spaces 3 feet wide, but when the space is less, 
in either of these cases, the soil should consist 
of the best turfy-loam that can be obtained. The 
branches must have an abundance of light, and 
for that reason the roof must not be too heavily 
covered with climbers; for, if there is a defi¬ 
ciency of light, plants beneath them will pro¬ 
duce but few flowers. If there is sufficient light 
diffused overall parts of the house, Roses thrive 
as well in lofty structures as in low ones ; the 
arrangement of the plants must, therefore, be 
guided entirely by the amount of light that can 
be secured. Climbing Roses festoon readily 
over walks, and this arrangement admits of 
other portions of the house being occupied by 
I dwarf plants grown in the form of bushes. It 
! is important that the branches should not be 
unduly crowded during the latter part of the 
summer and autumn, for, unless both light and 
air can circulate freely amongst them, the wood 
; will not be well ripened, and a poor crop of 
I Roses will be the result. 

Pruning. 

This, in summer, should be confined to 
thinning out the growth, where too much 
orowdea, and the straggling shoots that are not 
wanted to fill up space. Those of the Tea-scented 
section, which make only moderate growth, 
should not be pruned at all until they get too 
large for the space they occupy. Those trained 
to the roof and on pillars must be dealt with in 
the same way, except that very long shoots may 
be shortened back one third of their length. 
Roses in houses, which are not foroed, may be 
pruned at the end of November, but plants 
which are forced into flower early must be 
attended to a month earlier. Roses are like Peach- 
trees ; when planted out under glass they grow 
vigorously, and when they have filled up their 
allotted space all the strong growers require 
rather severe pruning, especially such sorts as 
Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, and Reine 
Marie Henriette. In pruning, it is desirable to 
cut out some old wood every year, and let some 
young growth take' its place. These varieties 
also flower well when the young growth is cut 
back to a spur, provided three or four buds are 
left on each spur. Trees of moderate growth 
should have the shoots thinned out, and the 
points of the shoots which are left should be 
taken off; but hard pruning must be avoided, 
or fewer flowers will be obtained. Resting the 
plants is a very important jpart of the manage¬ 
ment of Roses that are to be forced into flower 
early. When practicable, the roof-lights should 
be taken off during the months of August and 
September. Where this cannot be done, every 
ventilator and door must be left wide open, 
both night and day. Roses under glass require 
a surprising quantity of root moisture, and the 
more root-space the larger the quantity they 
require. In our case, we find roots as large as 
one’s thumb 10 ft. and 12 ft. away from the stem; 
and large plants are usually sustained by three 
or four of tnese roots, which frequently travel in 
different directions, so that it requires a plentiful 
supply of water to reaoh them. Taunton. 


Roeee W. F. Bennett and Her 
Majeety.—I think the French writers, 
quoted on page 671, have beep a little too 
impatient. 1 do not consider that one season's 
experience is long enough to give them 
right to speak of their merits. I secured 
plants of Her Majesty as soon as they could 
be obtained in this country ; but they did 
not flower last season, nor did I expect them to 
do so ; but they made splendid growth, which 
is so far satisfactory. W. F. Bennett I received 
later in the summer, but a small plant in a 
6-inch pot produced several flowers of fairly 
good quality, and, if it has no other merit, it will 
be valued for the delightful fragrance of its 
flowers. I must say I was disappointed in the 
form of the blossoms, because I had seen it 
described as a red Niphetos, while in shape it 
bears but a very slight resemblance to that well- 
known Rose. Niphetos has long-pointed flower- 
buds, while those of W. F. Bennett are short 
and thick, and the flower is expanded.—J. C. C. 

18918.—Olimbinar Roeee for green¬ 
house.—Mar4ohalN iel is the best yellow 
climbing Rose for a greenhouse, when trained 
under the glass, but it is not so suitable for 
training on a wall, unless it gets plenty of light. 
Celine Forestier is the next best yellow. There 
are two good climbers with red flowers ; these 
are Chesnunt Hybrid and Reine Marie Henri¬ 
ette. Both are good growers, and flower freely. 
The first-named is a very sweet-smelling Rose. 
—J. C. C. 

18976.—Rosea for Bast Dulwich.— You 
do not say whether you want climbing Roses, to 
train to the wall, or bushes ; but I presume you 
want climbers. Marshal Niel (yellow), Reine 
Marie Henriette (bright-red), and William 
Allan Richardson (aprioot-oolour) should oooupy 
the south wall. For the east aspect you may 
select Cheshunt Hybrid (dark-orimson) and 
Celine Forestier (light-yellow). You may plant 
them in boxes, but they would do much better 
if you could make a border for the roots. If 
you plant in boxes you ought to use the beet 
fibrous loam you can get,—J. C. C. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Early Potatoes- —Planting Potatoes dose 
to a wail is one of the methods of growing 
early Potatoes which I have adopted for several 
years, and one which I have found to produoe a 
crop some time before Potatoes are ready for 
use, even upon the very warmest border. I 
proceed as follows: I dig up the ground at the 
foot of a south wall;* the latter is generally 
covered with fruit-trees, and, therefore, the 
Potatoes should be kept 15 inches from the 
stems of the trees. Make the border quite 
level, lay the sets, which should be whole 
Potatoes, from 9 inches to a foot apart, and 
about 6 inches from the wall; cover them with 
about 4 inches of fine soil from the alley, thus 
forming a border 12 inches wide for Potatoes. 
They will come up early, being close to the 
bricks. When up, they should have a little 
fine soil thrown over them, and if they should 
come up through that, before all danger 
from frost is over, procure some light material, 
and cover them with it in case of frost. Dry 
litter, or dry Bracken, put over them at nights, 
will answer the purpose. If given careful 
attention, this crop will precede the earliest out¬ 
door ones by three weeks. The earliest varieties 
of Potato should be planted, such as the 
Walnut-leaved, a well-known and prolifio sort, 
which grows to a fair size. Early Ashleaf is 
also a good kind for early planting. Myatt's 
Ashleaf is one of the best early varieties, and 
succeeds well in almost any soil. Let the seed 
Potatoes be of fair size; earth them up as growth 
increases until a good-sized ridge has been 
formed. If the soil gets very dry, give a good 
soaking of water in hot weather. If a wall is 
not available, select the south side of a bank ; 
the south side of a wooden fenoe will also do, 
but nothing will be found so good as planting 
near a wall.—W. C. 

Village Blacksmith Potato.— In the 
number for December 4th, page 531, there is a 
description of the above Potato, together with 
an account of its parentage and birth, by J. 
Forrest, Balmoral-gardens, Bathgate, as also 
a criticism of the same by “ A. D.,” whose 
verdict is, “ the above statement is substantially 
correct," which everyone aoquainted with the 
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Saltpetre makes an exoellent liquid-manure, at 
the rate of 1 lb. to 12 gallons of water. It is said 
to have an excellent effect when applied as a 
top-dressing to a Vine border.—L. C. K, 


OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

An Amateur’s Vinery. 

Many of our readers who are making attempts 
to grow their own Grapes will feel encouraged 
by the illustration that we publish this week. 
It shows the interior of an amateur’s vinery, 
aod the hoe bunches of fruit prove that the 
mode of culture followed has betn tolerably 
successful. Mr. H. llaagensen, of Norman 
villa, Brighon-gate, Grimsby, who sent us the 
photo from which our engraving was made, 
writes as follows : 11 The photograph I sent yon 
represents part of the inside of an early vinery, 
10 feet by 20 feet, span-roofed, with a passage 
down the middle, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 
a border, 2 feet 9 inches wide, on each side. 
The height from the bottom of the passage to 
the gable inside is 7 feet 6 inches. It is heated 
by 100 feet of 4-inch piping, and 14 feet of water 
troughs, on top pipes, constantly filled while 
growth is being made. The Vines are trained on 
wires, 14 inches from the glass, and all parts 
can thus be reached by one standing in 
the passage. The working of the Vines, with 
regard to pruning, painting, pinch¬ 
ing, and thinning, is thus made 
f IS very easy. The house is placed due 
v east and west. This was necessary 

from the position of the land, bnt 


of describing it as “ a round Potato, with very 1 by the name it bears, as the Broccoli is more 
shallow eyes, with very dark skin, like sole- self-protecting than the Cauliflower—that is, 
leather, and beautifully netted,’ says: “The that the heart is better protected by the leaves, 
tubers have been of good rounded form, have It is also, when well grown, larger than the 
shallow eyes, and skin very much like the rough Cauliflower. Both sorts are not usually grown, 
hide of an elephant.” A description very far, except in large gardens, and in the Isle of 
indeed, from facts, and from “ J. F.’s,” which Wight they are certainly not wanted. To get 
“A. D.” says is correct. Certainly, the true a late supply, in your case, the seed should not 
Blacksmith Potato-skin is not like an elephant’s, be sown until the beginning of May.—J. C. C. 

A better idea of it would have been given had - There is a good deal of difference be- 

it been stated that the skin is of a bright tween the two—the Giant gives a long season’s 
partridge-colour, and that the eyes are shallow supply. We have had it abundant in market¬ 
ed white. After being out of the ground some gardens here for the last three months, and it 
time it assumes the description given by is now nearly over. It may be known by its 
“ J. F.»” and is altogether an excellent Potato, long, tapering leaves, and, as it expands fully 


efficiently cultivated in the south as to make it for mar 
abundant. If it was necessary, I could give protecte 
much evidence that this is really a first-class its leave 
Potato ; but one or two statements will, perhaps, perfects 
suffice. In 1883, Mr. G. Cleland, 
the raiser, parted with thirteen . ^^=- 5 =^^^= 

stones, being all he could spare. 

These were planted, and, when 
the crop was realised, the tubers 

large-sized Potatoes. In the*spring 
of the present year, Mr. J. Bruce 
bought 2 lb. of the Potato, and 
the produce, when lifted, weighed 
42 lb. This is my own experience 
in numerous cases. There is another 
thing that “ A. D.” seems to be un¬ 


border is filled with six different 
Vines, in I. 1 )-inch pots, buried in 
rotten leaf-mould, mixed with spent 
hotbed manure ; and these have 
been grown on from eyes, to tike 
their place alternately for fruiting. 
Of these, one—Gros Colman—was 
fruited last year, having three bun 
ches, about 2 lb. each, while the 
Muscat of Alexandra had ten 
bunches, averaging about 1 $ lb. 
each, and Foster’s Seedling had 
forty-three bunches, also averaging 
about Ii lb each. The Vines were 
started in December, and I had a 
well-finished crop early in the sum; 
mer. I commenced cutting on June 7 
from Foster’s Seedling, while the 
Muscat of Alexandra and the Gros 
Col man came in a little later. I 
have previously used this house, 
for coming in after the Giant is one summer for early Strawberries, and one 
ney are both worthy of the best of year for Melons. I succeeded each year fairly 
-J. G., Hants. well; but I find the Grapes by far the most 

—Artificial manure for vege- satisfactory and remunerative, and the most 
— The texture, or mechanical con- useful in the family, as with this and another 
l the soil is no criterion as to the kind vinery, 14 feet by 20 feet, a lean-to, and our 
of artificial manure most suitable to apply to it, conservatory, 15 feet by 10 feet, we can keep 
as these manures produce but little effect on our table supplied with fresh-cut Grapes from 
such conditions of the soil. The question is June until Christmas, as we have this year had 
determined by the amount of the several about 350 bunches. I only employ a man about 
elements of plant food contained in the soil, one day each week, and as we, of coarse, get 
Perhaps the manure most likely to suit other fruit besides the Grapes, the expense. 
“ R. R.’s” purpose would be Peruvian guano, beyond the first outlay, is not very great. 1 
as this is almost wholly composed of the man- have for several successive years had a fair crop 
urial elements most often deficient in the soil, of Grapes in our conservatory, where flowers, 


it is now lost. Some Potatoes take 
many years before their true 
9 haracter is known, and those that 
mature quickly are, as a rule, not 
to be relied on. I had one of the 
finest-looking Potatoes, for shape, 
colour, and quality, that could be 
desired, which developed itself 
the same year that it was sown, 
and in six years after the original 
fine qualities had entirely disappeared, and getting 
I was in possession of three coloured Pota¬ 
toes and three whites—six varieties in all—dis¬ 
tinct from their parent, and of different shapes— 
kidney, round, and flat; some had deep and 
some shallow eyes. The best Potato that Scot¬ 
land ever saw was the old “ Rough Bob,’* which 
the Village Blacksmith slightly resembles. Tne 
art of growing Potatoes of the finest quality is, 

I fear, being lost sight of. Long ago greater care 
was taken to grow tne Potato on new soil—which 
is the best way to get good quality—than is at the 
present day, and that partly explains why one 
person succeeds with a variety that fails in the 
hands of ano her. The want of the true know¬ 
ledge for cultivating the Potato properly is, I 
believe, the cause of many failures.— Wm. 


Our Rkadkrs Illustrations : An Amateur’* Vinery. Engraved for Gardkm.no 
Illustratkd from a photograph sent by Mr. H. llaagensen, of Grimsby. 
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/or insertion thould be dearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paver only, and addreeeed to the Editor of Gar* 
Buraia, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London . 
Letters on bueineee thould be tent to the Publishxr. The 
name and address of the tender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query it sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries thould be 
repe ated. Correspondents should bear tn mind that as 
Qardbniho has to be tent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, toill be found in the different departments) 
thould always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers trill greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
sods, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in QAXowsaa should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


Questions. -Queries and answers are inserted in 


here laid down for them* guidance. All communications 


19086 —Late Potato for llaht soil.— 1 should be 
glirt of advioe m to the beet late Potato for r light, aandy 
SaiL-T. O., Notts. 

19086-Late potato.—Will Mr. Hobday tell me if 
there is a late Potato similar in shape and quality to 
Button's Prizetaker?—T. G , Ntfts. 

19087 — Rosee on own roots.— My cuttings Strike 
well; but, when ( pot them up, the majority die off. They 
are kept in gentle heat, just damp. What la the remedy ? 
Axxiora. 

19088.— Lima Beans.— Has any rradcr cf Garprnino 
ever grown ■uccessfully the delicious Lima Beans that one 
gets in 1 he United States ? If so, 1 should ba glad of a few 
hints.— Margaret English. 

19039 — Cyprlpedlum epectabile. — Having re¬ 
ceived some large root massee of this, with crowns just 
starting growth, I should be glad of full instructions as to 
oulture iu or out-of-doors.— Orchid. 

19040.— Growing Mustard and Oreea— I should 
be obliged if ary readers of Gardening would give me srv 
information as to the best way to grow Mustard and Cre*s 
for market during winter.—A. H. V. 

19041 — Annual creeper " Cypress.”— in the 
United States there is s pretty annual creeper which is 
known by the Dame of Cj press. Can any American 
reader tell me ita proper name? - Margaret Ekolisti. 

19042.— Water-cress In vinery.— Will any reader 
k’ndly tell me whether Water-cress can be grown in a 
vinery during the winter as easily as in a frame, and 
whether it would require to stand in water ?— Mary B. 

19043 — Heating Melon-frame.—win seme reader 
tell me the best method of heating a Melon-frame, snd 
hew many pip-s I should require for bottom- and top-heat, 
in a sunk frame, 32 feet 6 Inches long snd 12 feet wide?— 
K 0. 

19014—Warty Potatoes.—Last year the skins cf 
my Potatoes (early onee especially) were rough, as if 
oorered with warts. This, 1 am told, is caused by an in¬ 
sect. 1 should like to know what insect it is, and If there 
ia any remedy.—T. G., Notts. 

19046.—Caterpillars.—Will any reader kindly inform 
me if there is aoy means of getting rid of small green 
caterpillars, except by catching and killing them ? Last 
season two of our flower-beds were spoiled. Geraniums, 
white Convolvulus, and Dutchman’s JHpe were much de¬ 
stroyed ; Roses, Clematis, and Campanulas did not suffer. 
—Amatbttr. 

19016 —Dwarf Chrysanthemums.—This autumn’ 
several low-grown Chryianthemum-pUnts, in 6-Itch pois, 
acd with six or teven good sited fioweis on each, 
were si nt from England to a Sootch nurseryman for sale. 
Would some Chrysanthemum-grower kindly deicribe )he 
mode of growlrg such plants in an early number of Gar- 
driving ?—J. Lockhart. 

19047 —Or sen houses and local authorities.— 

Can any reader inform me whether a greenhouse that I 
intend to huild will come under the BuiMing Act or the 
local board inspection? The builoing will be span-roof, 
and the walls will be 2 feet 0 inch** high, with 7-feet 
rafters, and a sunk path through the centre ; length, 
30 feet, width, 9 feet.—W. C. 

1904&—Summer-house. —Will some reader kindly 
lnstruot me how to make a summer-house, with a door, 
two windows, and seats ? I do not wish to spend 
much money, and oonsider I may, with instructions, make 
the houee myself, bise, say. 7 feet in diameter - J. B. T 
,% Perhaps some reader who is well up in carpentering 
work will help “ J. B. Twhom we would also refer to 
an article on the subject in No. 3W.—Ed. 


19049.—Ferns for sitting-rooms.—I wish to grow 
a select ion of Ferns for use in a sitting-room, in which a 
Are Is rarely lighted. I have no frame or greenhouse, and 
shall have to rely altogether on the sitting-room and a 
•mall baok garden, to which the pots can be taken when it 
it advisable to do eo. Will aoy reader kindly give me a 
list of the sorts moet easily grown and moat likely to be 
enduring under such circumstances 1—7.. 


19050.— Building a greenhouse.— I am about to 
build a small greenhouse, 16 feet by 10 feet. As I know 
very little about such structures, I should feel obliged if 
some reader of GARDmrara would give me a few hints re¬ 
garding its several parts-such as height of walls before 
glass commences, total height of walls, pitch of roof, 
material for floor, most economical aize of panes of glass, 
method of ventilation, Ac. I intend it to have a span- 


roof. Is 10 feet 
Any information 
the wood-wprk and glazing 


a good breadthJQr a house 15 fi 
wfll be thankfully* received In 
ni glazing m«elf,j-^A. p O. L_J 


»15 feet Ion 


long? 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

19051.—“ Flanders Apple ” {Henry Marten).— 
There Is an Apple called the Flanders Pippin—is this the 
one you mean 7 

1905?.—Trailing plants for north porch fIrish 
Subscriber).—The common Virginian Creeper (Ampelopeis) 
and Ivy would suit your purpose. 8ummer annuals, suah 
as Nasturtiums, would do well. 

19053-Ivy and Boees grown togetherflfar- 
garet English No; the plan you propose cannot be 
earned out. You cannot expect vigorous Ivy and Boses 
to flourish in the came bed of soiL 

19064 Camellia-buds not opening (Umpire).— 
There is nothing the matter with the buds; there seems to 
be no indication of injury, and, no doubt, they will open 
on the plant if you leave them alone. 

19056 — Oycas revoluta in open air (B., Amble- 
side). Yes ; Cyoas revoluta will live in the open air in 
your district from the end of May until the end of 
September. Choose a sheltered spot 
19066.- Scale on Lapageria (A. S. B .).—Ws found 
only one leaf-that of a Lapageria-in your latter. The 
plant is evidently infested with scale, and you must 
spenge every leaf with eoft-ioap and water. 

10067.—Gardening book (Come, Birdie, Come).— 
Tou should have given ub some idea c-f the nature of the 
book whese name you cannot remember, as very many 
books have been translated from and into the Eoglish 
language. Do you mean “The Vegetable Garden,” which 
is an EcglUh edition of Vilmorin’a “ Lea Plantes Pots- 
gdres ” ? 

19068.-“Hybrid Perpetual” Roses (0. Marks). 
—The term •• hybrid peipetual" is inaccurate and mis¬ 
leading. These Roses do bloom twice but they are not 
perpetual bloomers ; and the use of the name ought to be 
d^continued. It actually does wrong to two mist inter¬ 
esting classes of Roses, the Monthlies and the Teas, which 
flower much more regularly than the so-called Perpetuals. 
Our Hybrid Perpetuals are what the French call re¬ 
montant. which mraDB floweriig igain in ihe autumn, 
c r flowering a second season. It is a*toniehing ihat great 
Rose-gioweis should go on perpetuating this stupidity. 

I9069.-Carnation leaves spotted (H. E. M ).— 
The atmosphere of the frames must have been too damp 
or too close, and the plants may have had too much 
water at the rools These are the usual causts rf 
“spot.” It is a fungoid growth, and spreads over the 
leaves if the oonditioDS aie favourable to its develop¬ 
ment. We have grown hundreds of Carnations, both in 
pots and planted out, and never had an attack cf this 
disease. We have hod plants sent with it, but we always 
cut the affected parts off, aid the disease was checked at 
once under our cultural conditions ; we can only advi>e 
the admh.sloD of plenty of sir into the frames. Do not give 
water to the plants in autumn or winter until they really 
netd it Frost will not injure them. We poll the lights 
quite off whenever the weather is dry. All the leaves 
affected must be cut off— D. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUIT, 

Warning PlantA-Panmi seas wish plants to Is 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
ttowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which if may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do net 
undertake to name varieties of floristst flowers, such as 
Boses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means oj 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 
87, Southampton-street, Strand , W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Self-help —1, Chellanthes hirta; 
2, Adinntum gtacilllmum ; 3, A. cuneatum ; 4, A. pubes- 

cens.- Mrs. M. —Cham re rope humilis.- C. M. G., 

Boulogne.— The plant is Acacia armata, and it is eaten up 
by thripe; Tobacco-powder will destroy them. In the 
number for February 20th latt you will find several notes 

on remedies for these pests.- Bantry.— 1, Aspidistra 

lurida variegata; 2, Cyperus altemifolius; 8, Veronloa 

decussate ; 4, Euonymus japonicus aureo-maculatu«.- 

T. B., Alsager.—l, Laurestine (Viburnum Tinus); 2, Coro- 
nilla glauca; 8, Apparently an Eurybia; 4. Cotoneaster 

microphylla.- Orchid — Looks like lledyobium or 

Mar&nta. We cannot name from the small leaf; you must 

send a proper specimen.- Mrs. Bail lie.— Liver- wort 

(Marchantia).- M. S. S.— It is impossible to name the 

plant with certainty from description. Send us a speci¬ 
men, and we will tell j ou the name. 


TO OORRB8PONDRNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear an mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

Pro Bono Publico.— Your case only illustrates further 
the wisdom of the advice which is so often given to 
tenants—to enter into a written agreement with their 
landlords. If your landlord made the verbal agreement 
that you mention, you can probably make him keep It; 
but it is for you to decide whether, in the absence cf any 
written document, you can prove that he did make the 
agreement. If it is likely to be simply assertion against 
assertion, you had better not sue him. 


Catalogues received,— Chrysanthemums (Cata¬ 
logue and directions as to cultivation). W. E. Boyoe, 
Victoria Cottages, Archway-road, Hiahgate, N.- Vege¬ 

table, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds. Wm. Paul and 
Son, Waltham-croes. 


REPLIES TO REPEATED QUERIES. 

18503. — Saving Leek and Onion 
seeds. —Leeks : Select a quantity of the beet 
plants, and transplant to a sunny situation. 
Here they should remain until they are ripe, 
when the heads should be cut off, and laid out 
to dry. Then shake out of the husks, and store 
the seed in paper, or canvas, bags until it ia 
wanted. Onions : In spring plant some well- 
formed bnlbs, in rows, 2 feet or more apart. 
Lettuces, Radishes, Spinach, or similar vege¬ 
tables, may be grown between the rows. When 
the flower-stems make their appearanoe, stake 
at intervals, and strain twine on either side of 
the rows, to prevent the stems from being 
beaten down by hail, rain, or snow.—P. B. 

1 8504.— Propagating? the Fire bueh,— 
Unless you are a skilful propagator you are not 
likely to succeed in raising plants in any way, 
except by layers. As soon as the plant has 
finished making its growth at the end of the 
summer, bring down one of the branches to the 
ground, and make it secure in that position 
with a stout wooden peg; then raise up the ends 
of the young shoots to an erect position, and 
fix them upright by neat sticks and ties. A 
bed of half-sand and half-peat, 3 inches in 
thickness, must be made up over that part of 
the branch which lies on the ground. You may 
expect that in the course of time the young 
shoots will form roots in the bed of sandy soil. 
It will probably be two years before they have 
done so in sufficient numbers to bear removal 
from the parent. You had better not be in a 
hurry to move them, as this plant objects to 
much interference, and does much better in the 
open than under glass. I do not wonder that 
you wish to increase the number, because, for 
your county, I know of no more beautiful 
open-air shrub.—J. C. C. 

18645.— Seedling 1 Cob-nut-tree. —Your 
tree is evidently too vigorous. Try root- 
pruning, which will reduce the gross growths. 
The catkins are usually produced by the small, 
twiggy branches, and no doubt your tree is 
deficient of them. To root-prune successfully 
you must take out a bunch from 2 feet to 3 feet 
from the stem and half-way round the tree. 
Then with a spade or fork undermine the roote 
and sever all the largest. Deal with the other 
half of the roots next year.—J. Q. C. 


BIRDS. 

19O0O. Mlnlklr win any bird-keeper kindly tell me 
what Is the proper food for this bird, and Is it natural for 
It to have white horn like growths at each ride cf the 
beak ? During the summer our bird developed these very 
quickly, and they fell off during moulting. It is with 
other small birds in a sitting-room, and has its liberty 
during a great part of the day.— Roath. 

19081.-Canary moulting second time.—My 

canary ia moulting for the second time this year—indeed, 
it is only two months since it recovered. It is a young 
cook, hatched last spring, and seems perfectly healthy, 
although its song is feeble. It has Canary-, Rape-, ana 
Millet-seed, and a little Hemp occasionally. Can someone 
give me a reason for its present condition 7—Roatii. 


18930.—A tenant’s right to remove 
plants from garden.—“ Scotland ” can¬ 
not, at the termination of his tenancy, remove 
any of the trees mentioned, unless he has 
planted them for purposes of trade. Thus, a 
tenant, not being a gardener, cannot remove a 
Box border, planted on the premises by himself, 
except by special agreement with his landord. 
It is seldom that legal proceedings arise in con¬ 
nection with the removal of shrubs and trees 
by private tenants; although it is quite likely 
that many people are in the habit of removing 
thsir plants when they change their residences. 
“Scotland” should, however, come to some 
arrangement with his landlord before the time 
for quitting is reached. The owner of the 
property can certainly prevent him moving the 
trees, if he chooses to do so.— Falcon bridge. 

1S970.— Removing panes of glass — I have re- 
moved many panes of glass by tbs use of hot irons. Heat 
pieces of iron (pokers will do), and rub them round the 
putty, which will then become eoft and workable.— W. 
Morgan, Willeiden. 

-If “ Harry P. G." has a soldering-bit, and makes it 

very hot, and then rubs it backwards and forwards over 
the putty several times, he will find it so soft that It may 
be cut out sb if it had been only just put in, and the glass 
removed intaot. In the absence of a soldering- bit, a 
poker, or any pointed piece of iron, may be used — Fmt* 

DALE THE FIRST. 
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EARTHWORMS. 

It seems to me a pity that '* Dubliniensis ” 
does not get the book recommended by the 
Editor—‘Darwin on Worms;” its contents 
would both amuse and interest him, and would 
quickly convince him that the very repulsive- 
looking earthworm is a moat useful member of 
the animal kingdom. In the first place, by their 
burrows alone, which run crossing and re-cross¬ 
ing, like a net- work, beneath the Burface of the 
ground, they greatly benefit the soil by draining 
it, and letting in, in all directions, the warmth 
and air so essential to plant life; these little 
creatures, in their thousands—nay, millions—are 
continually at work, too, changing the position 
of the soil, bringing that which is below, and 
exhausted by the action of the roots of the 
plants, to the top, there to lie exposed to the 
mellowing, life-giving influence of the air and 
sun. Their task, in fact, in the economy of 
Nature, is just that of the gardener with his 
spade, the farmer with his plough. In making 
their burrows, worms swallow immense quanti¬ 
ties of earth, which, after mingling in their 
bodies with the juices of the decayed leaves on 
which the creatures feed, is cast up to the sur¬ 
face, in the shape of little heaps of rich and 
mellow soil. An earthworm will throw up 
several ounces of this rich mould in one night. 
The other day, while searching on the lawn for 
some small object that I had let fall, I was much 
struck by the size and aspect of one of these 
little heaps. It consisted of nearly a handful 
of rich, light earth, of the very sort and 
description to gladden a gardener’s heart. 
Now, all the soil around this part of the 
country is a heavy, deep clay, and it was solely 
by its passage through the body of the worm 
that it was thus lightened and improved. 
Darwin states that he found, by his experi¬ 
ments, that plants, or seeds, placed in soil 
composed of worm-casts alone, grew very much 
faster and more vigorously than when placed in 
ordinary garden-mould. Another way in which 
the worms do good, is by dragging down 
myriads of rotting leaves into their holes, there 
to decay, and so enrich the soil. They thus 
bring down to the very roots of the plants the 
food which they require. These decayed leaves 
serve as food for the worms, and also to line 
their burrows, and so exclude the cold. On a 
mild, soft autumn morning, anyone may notice 
upon a lawn the stalks of the leaves, which the 
busy worms have drawn into their holes during 
the night, sticking up like pins in a pin cushion. 
In mild, damp weather the worms are most 
busy. During an east wind, or frost, anybody 
who takes the trouble to examine their holes 
will find the entrances carefully stopped up 
with a little roll of decayed leaf, or a small, 
rotting twig, to keep out the frost and the 
nipping air. It is in a heavy, damp, clayey 
soil (where, in fact, they are most needed) that 
worms most abound. There they grow to an 
enormous size. In light earth there are not 
nearly so many. Worms, when they find 
their way into flower-pots, will there work 
a very considerable amount of damage. That 
is why a careful gardener will always 
promptly remove them as soon as he finds they 
are there. They are constantly shifting and 
changing the earth about the roots of the 
plants, and, if left to themselves, would drag 
every grain of sand down to the bottom of the 

g >t, and throw all the fine soil to the top. 

eing confined to Buch a small space, they 
quickly exhaust all the decayed vegetable 
matter on which they feed, and are driven to 
sucking or nibbling at the roots for food. On 
lawns or on gravel walkB they sometimes become 
a nuisance to the gardener, as their casts of 
earth-heaps tend to spoil the trim, neat aspect 
so much admired in English turf and garden 
paths. If the worms are very numerous, these 
require to be constantly rolled to keep them 
nice. I now think I have stated the case pretty 
fairly for and against the earthworms, but if 
“ Dubliniensis ” wishes to know more about 
them, by all means let him buy or borrow from 
the nearest library Darwin’s book on 
worms, and see what a fund of interesting 
and amusing information he will there find on 
the subject. Let him, also, when at work in 
his garden, studiously endeavour to keep his 
eyes open, and note for himself the ways and 
habits of these curious things. Ha will then be 
surprised to find/how useful, am< I interesting 
evsu earthworms V^e.j K. J vvhIi^Sorrkl. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

OUR NATIVE WILD FLOWERS. 

In the course of a ramble near the sea-coast last 
summer, I came upon a very charming soene, 
the happy result of Nature’s own wild garden¬ 
ing. On the high ground adjoining the sand¬ 
hills which fringed the shore for two or three 
miles, I turned into a broad * ‘green lane,” 
bounded on the land-side by a sloping Grass- 
grown bank, and sea-wards by a dense forest 
of tall Bracken, which extended far away to the 
sand-hills. The soft green carpet of this lane 
(some 300 yards or so in length) and the grassy 
surface of the sloping bank were enamelled with 
innumerable flowers, the most frequent and con¬ 
spicuous being those of Orchis maculata, Lotus 
corniculatus, and Polygala purpurea, the two 
last-named forming broad patches of golden- 
yellow and purple bloom. Along the edge of 
the Bracken a tangled mass of Rosa spinosis- 
sima was profusely covered with its soft-hued, 
blushing flowers, amongst which, here and 
there, a stout bush of Ononis arvensis displayed 
its numerous blooms of lively pink. The artless 
wild beauty of this unfrequented spot, and the 
wonderful variety and abundance of its 
flowers (amongst which I found some of 
Listera ovata), inspired me with feelings of 
genuine delight and admiration such as I have 
experienced in few of the extensive and ex¬ 
pensive flower-gardens that I have seen. 
The thought occurred to me that a very large 
number of our native wild flowers might be 
effectively introduced in quantities or masses 
into our flower-gardens, and that, in fact, a very 
pretty garden might be composed of them ex¬ 
clusively. This subject recurring to me some 
time afterwards, I drew out the following list, 
which, as helping to show something of the 
extent of oar resources in this way, may, per¬ 
haps, be useful to such of the readers of Gar¬ 
dening as have only a limited idea of the really 
large number of pretty wild flowers which 
belong to our native flora, and would gladly 
grow them, for the sake of their chaste and 
simple beauty, in preference to many of the 
gaudier flowers of fashion : Primroses, Violets, 
Daffodils, Wood Anemone, Bluebells (including 
the white and pink varieties). Cowslips, Pasque¬ 
flower, Campions (red and white). Ragged Robin, 
German Catchfly, Sea side Catchny, Bladder 
Campion, Common Bugloss, Viper’s Bugloss, 
Seaside Bugloss (Mertensia maritima), Borage, 
Blue-bottle or Corn-flower, Bell-flowers or 
Campanulas. Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Blush-wort 
(Erythnea Centaurium), Purple Avena, Moun¬ 
tain Avena (Dryas oc to petal a), Butter-worts 
(especially the large-flowered or Irish kind), 
Small Celandine or Pile-wort, Great Celandine 
or Tetter-wort, Great Crimson Centaury, Yellow 
Centaury, Sea-side Star-wort or Blue Camomile 
(Aster Tripolium), Chicory, Yellow Cinquefoil, 
Com Marigold, Corn Cockle, Creeping Jenny, 
Cuckoo-flower, Wild Camomile, Ox-eye Daisy, 
Forget-me-nots, Field Gentian, Spring Gentian, 
Marsh or Heath Gentian, Meadow Geranium or 
Crane’s-bill (with its white-flowered variety). 
Blood - red - flowered Crane’s-bill, Common 
Heron’s-bill, Gipsies' Rose (Soabiosa arvensis), 
Grass of Parnassus, Creeping Gromwell, Hemp 
Agrimony, Red-flowered Hemp Nettle, Varie¬ 
gated Dead-Nettle, Yellow Dead-Nettle or 
Yellow Archangel, Cross - leaved Heath, 
Cornish Heath, St. Dabeoc’s Heath, Hound's- 
tongue. House-leek, Jacob’s-ladder. Lady’s 
Bedstraw, Sea • Lavender, Purple Loose¬ 
strife, Yellow Loose-strife, Jerusalem Cow¬ 
slip (Pulmonaria officinalis). Blue Cowslip 
(Pulmonaria angustifolia). Marsh Marigold, 
Meadow Rue, Meadow Saffron, Meadow Sweet, 
Fair Maid of France, or Sneeze-wort (Achillea 
Ptarmica), Milk-wort (Polygala purpurea), Or¬ 
chises (various kinds), Red Pimpernel (Anagallis 
arvensis), a pretty plant for a hanging-pot or 
basket; Yellow Pimpernel (Lysimachia nemo- 
rum), Cora Poppy, Welsh Poppy, Horned 
Poppy, Rest-harrow (Ononis arvensis), Sea 
Rocket (Cakile maritima), Wild Roses (various), 
St. John’s-wort (Hypericum pulchrum and 
others), Saxifrages, (S. hypnoides, S. granulata, 
S. oppositifolia), London Pride, Blue Scabious 
(Scabiosa succisa), Sheep’s-bit Scabious (Jasione 
montana), Sea Cotton-weed (Diotis maritima), 
Sea-Holly or Eryngo, Silver-weed (Potentilla 
antenna). Skull-cap (Scutellaria), Solomon’s 
Seal, Blue Sow-thistle (Mulgedium alpinum), 


Germander Speedwell, Spiked-flowered Speeds 
well (Veronica spicata), Great Star-wort or 
Stitch-wort (Stellaria Holostea), Stonecrop- 
(Sedum acre, S. anglicum, &c.), Sweet Brier, 
Bog Myrtle or Sweet Gale (Myrioa Gale), 
Thrift, Common Toadflax or “ Butter-and- 
eggs,” Ivy-leaved Toadflax (Linaria Cym- 
balaria), Great Lilac Valerian (Valeriana 
officinalis), Red Valerian (Centranthus ruber), 
Horse-shoe Vetch (Hippocrepis comosa), Purple 
Tufted Vetch (Vicia Cracoa), Wood Vetch 
(Vicia sylvatica); the two last-named are 
charming climbers for an arbour, hedge, &c., as 
are also the White Bryony or Mandrake (Bryonia 
dioica), the Virgin’s Bower or Traveller’s Joy 
(Clematis Vitalba), the Hop, and the Hedge- 
Lily or Bindweed (Convolvulus Sepium). Re¬ 
turning to the non-climbing plants we also hare 
Sweet Woodruff, Sweet Cicely (Myrrhisodorata), 
Foxgloves, White Mullein or Shepherd’s Club 
(V er base am Thapsus), Moth M ullein (V erbascum 
Blattaria), Rose-Bay Willow-herb (Epilobium 
angustifolium), Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago 
fragracs). Sea-bells (Convolvulus Soldanella), 
Gladwyn or Roast-beef-plant (Iris ftutidisaima), 
Wood Betony (Stachys Betonica), Spurge 
Laurel, Milk Thistle, Cotton Thistle, Alexandns, 
Cow-parsnip, and Wild Teasel (Dipsacua iyl- 
vestris). Of water-plants, we have the White 
and the Yellow Water-Lilies, Yellow Flag (Iris 
Pseud-Aoorus), Water Violet (Hottonia palus- 
tris), Sweet Flag (Aoorus Calamus), Flowering 
Rush (Butomus umbellatus), Arrow-leaf (Sagit- 
taria), Buck-bean (Meuyanthes trifoliate).. 
Water Plantain, Reed-Mace, and Great Water 
Dock (Rumex Hydrolapathum). Of orna¬ 
mental Grasses we have the Brome Grass, 
Quaking Grass, Cotton Grass, Canary Grass, 
Millet Grass, Tufted Hair Grass, Shiuing Oat 
Grass (Avena pratensis), and the Purple Moor 
Grass (Molinia ccerulea). 

The foregoing list contains a selection ofaboat 
140 different kinds of the most interesting of 
our native wild plants, which might be easily 
cultivated in gardens. Many of them have 
exceedingly pretty, and some of them even 
brilliant, flowers, and, if grown in good-sized 
patches, as frequently occurs in the wild state, 
would produce a most effective display of colour. 
One of the sweetest things I have seen was the 
sheet of exquisitely tender lilac bloom, resting 
like a delicately-tinted cloud on the plants in a 
large box filled with the common Cuckoo-flower 
(Cardamine pratensis) which I grew in this way 
not long since. The numerous flower-stem* 
maintained a nearly uuifQrm height of about a 
foot, and continued to produce a succession of 
flowers for a long time. To the readers of 
Gardening who are blessed with simple tastesi 
I commend the result of this experiment, which, 
together with the effect of the wild garden mo¬ 
tioned at the beginning of this article, has bees 
to me strikingly suggestive of what might bo 
done by a proper use of many of our oharmwg, 
but too much neglected, wild flowers. 

William Millie. 


Water Lily culture.— Those who are 
fond of growing these flowers in the open air, 
which, after all, is the best place to see and enjoy 
them, are often disappointed in cold districts an 
cold seasons, owing to the flowers being *° 
sparsely produced and not opening freely. 1® 
suoh circumstances a little artificial neat, 
created either by allowing an overflow from a 
warm tank to run into the cistern or tank, or 
by a Bmall hot-water pipe of lead or metal run 
through the water itself, will make all w 
difference. By such means it is possible 
give open-air aquatics almost as high a tem¬ 
perature as they require without any 
covering whatever, since the water is to 
medium in which they live, and, that warm » 
they are safe and comfortable, even in a cola 
temperature. The late Mr. Speed, of Ch* 
worth, once showed me abundance of w 
Lilies in an open tank, heated by the oV0 £ n ° 
from a warm house, while in another tank 
so assisted there were soaroely any flowers, 
varieties being the same in both cases.—3. »• 


t 967 .— Toadstools on 

Dkled on the surfaoe, will destroy them, « *" pjj. 
levered in. You may have to Rive two orthree*^ 
ons of the Ume before the Toadstools cwiseto JPPJpj, 
rase you znuat not put on the lime too tm » 
id make the green sward brown.— J. O. v. 

^UKPJtLL UnJ v trv. j t 
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oharming little Waitzias; Helipterum Milleri dibbled out when strong enough. They are 
and Sandfordi, and the Xeranthemums. Most of easily suited as to soil, but when this is fairly 
these are half-hardy annuals, seeds of which good, the blooms are all the finer. It is a pleasing 
should be sown in a hotbed in March ; the seed- arrangement to dibble out clumps of half-a 
lings may be planted out in May. dozen plants, one of each colour, or each clump 

Xeranthemum annuum and the variety may be of the same hue. As the taller forms 
auperbissimum are hardy annuals, and should average 2 feet in height, they are best somewhat 
find a place in every garden, for when well thrown back in the border behind Stocks, 

S own they flower with great freedom and 
auty. X. annuum grows from 18 inches to 
2 feet in height, and a few plants will form a .. 

fine bushy mass, crowned with abundance of j 

white, purple, violet, and yellow flowers, single, 
semi double, and double. They should be sown : 

early in March, along with other hardy annuals, 
where they are intended to remain in open sea- y'/X{ 

sons, and care should be taken, if they are sown ff \j/7 

separately, to make the colours harmonise. \ai 

The best Helichrysums are those which are ff jr 

most double, because these give us the most c I / T 

effective colours. For winter U8e the whites - {'V V*/ 

and most striking hues are best, especially the > r 


HELIPTERUM SANDFORDI, 


WAITZIA AUREA. 


PEARLY EVERLASTING (ANTENNARIA 
MARGARITACEA). 


DOUBLE XERANTHEMUMS (X. ANNUUM VAR, 
SUPERBISSIMUM). 


SINGLE EVERLASTINGS (XERANTHEMUM 
ANNUUM). 


DOUBLE HELICHRYSUMS. 


bright crimson, yellow, purple, and red. There 
are other and varying shades, perhaps a dozen 
or more, and these, too, upon tall forms or 
habits of growth as well as upon dwarfer ones. 
These dwarf kinds are admirable for pot culture. 
Naturally, the Helichrysums prefer a sunny 
aspect, because the beauty of their flowers 
is only fully apparent when expanded. On the 
other hand, the facility with which the blooms 
close up as soon as rain falls shows what may be 
called, even in flowers, the instinct of self-pre¬ 
servation to be a prominent characteristic. In 
gathering blooms for winter preservation it is 
wise to select those not fully expanded ; gather 
them into small bunches, and hang them where 
the air is dry and the temperature rather cool 
than otherwise. Still further, it is advisable to 
preserve them from dust by placing the bunches 
in paper bags. As to culture, that is of the 
simplest. About the end of March, or beginning 
of April, seeds may be sown thinly in rows in 
the open ground, or in a frame, and the plants 


ROSY-PURPLE EVERLASTING (RHODANTHE 
MACULATA). 


FLOWERS OP THE SWAN RIVER EVERLASTING 
(RHODANTHE MANGLESl). 


with excellent effect in many kindB of indoor 
decoration. Among the everlastings may be 
mentioned Helichrysums, of which we have in¬ 
numerable forms, and as many shades of colour ; 
Antennarias; Acrocliniuma, especially the double 
aorta, which are extremely beautiful; Rhadanthe 
Mangles?, including mfc ulata jpd £m£5the 


Asters, Zinnias, and others of our most beauti 
ful, yet late-blooming, autumnal annuals, which 
at that season are so welcome. 

The Rhodanthes, charming Australian half- 
hardy annuals, are valuable border flowers, and 
like the other everlastings, useful for winter 
bouquets. R. Monglesi has fine rose coloured 
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blossoms, with yellow oentres; there Is a double 
variety. R. maculata, of which there is a pure 
white variety, has a deep-crimson ring encircling 
the eye. R. atro-sanguinea, which is rather less 
hardy than maculate, but still hardy enough for 
open-air cultivation, produces a large number of 
bright-magenta blossoms. Seeds should be sown 
thinly in pots in February, or March, in heat, 
and the seedlings pricked out while youn^, as 
they do not transplant well when large. Ihey 
ought to be protected and attended to for a 
few days after they have been transplanted. 
They should be given a warm open position, and 
well-manured soil of a light friable nature. The 
seeds should be freely watered, in order to in¬ 
duce quick germination—the pots may even be 
plunged under water for a few seconds—and 
placed in a temperature of 6a degs. to 70 degs. 
The flowers appear from July to October. 

_ D. K. 

ORNAMENTAL VINES AND OTHER 
CLIMBERS. 

All Grape-Vines are quick growing climbers, 
and several of them are' well worth a place 
among the best of climbing plants, especially 
where fine foliage is desired. In this latter 
respect, the first place must be awarded to the 
different American Vines, such as Vitis 
aestivalis, vulpina, and Ltbrusca, all of which 
grow so rapidly, that they will quickly mount 
up into the branches of neighbouring trees. 
The practice of allowing climbing plants to grow 
in this way, though frequently illustrated in our 
woods and hedgerows by the Woodbine or 
Traveller’s Joy (with which trees and bushes 
are often festooned), is seldom followed by 
planters, though many climbers are, under such 
conditions, seen to far greater advantage than 
when stiffly trained to a wall or fence, and 
restricted as to the space they must occupy. 
A good illustration of this once came under my 
observation, in which a large tree of the 
Austrian Fir (Pinus austriaci) was taken pos¬ 
session of by a vigorous specimen of the Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper, and in autumn the massive 
sombre hue of the Fir served as a background 
to display the vivid tints of the climber, with 
which a great part of the tree was draped. 
Another instance of this is in the case of the 
American Vines at Knap-hill, and the Wistarias 
at the same place, which disport themselves 
among the branches of large trees. 

Where climbers are artificially planted in 
close proximity to trees or shrubs, in order that 
they may support themselves thereon, an 
examination of the natural examples of this 
style of grouping will reveal the fact that, in 
most instances, the roots of the climber are 
situated at some little distance from the trunk 
of the tree, and the plant mounts upward by 
the aid of supporting branches, and not by the 
main stem. Of course, there are exceptions, in 
the case of Ivy, for instance, which grows well 
in the shade, and, attaching itself to the bark, 
thus mounts upward in this way. Another ex¬ 
ception is when both plants grow up together, 
as then each takes its share of nourishment; but 
when artificial planting of climbers is resorted 
to they will, if placed against the trunk of a 
large tree, be simply starved to death. To 
remedy this, they should, if pos-.ible, be planted 
just outside the radius of branches, at a spot 
where a convenient branch offers ready support. 
In planting any of the Vines, it should be re¬ 
membered that they are gross feeders, and that 
a barrow-load of manure will always leave its 
mark on the ultimate growth. One of the most 
ornamental of the Vines, from a foliage point 
of view, omitting those commonly grown for 
their fruit alone, is the Fox Grape (V. Labrusca) 
of the United States, a very vigorous climber, 
with huge heart-shaped leaves, sometimes 
slightly three-lobed, of a stout leathery texture. 
In the autumn its decaying folUge assumes a 
bright crimson hue, certainly not so vivid as the 
Virginian Creeper, but sufficiently so to be very 
conspicuous. The other American Vines, viz., 
V. aestivalis, vulpina, cordifolia, and riparia, 
with the countless garden varieties raised there¬ 
from, are all characterised by vigorous growth 
and magnificent foliage, but a very strong family 
likeness runs through the whole of them. V, 
vinifera, 

The common Grape-Vine, 


is represented by. 

one of which, fch< 



varieties, 
'?olia) has 


the foliage deeply slashed and lobed, and ia thus 
very distinct. The seoond variety Is V. pur¬ 
purea (the Claret-Vine); during the early part 
of the season, the foliage is only slightly red¬ 
dish, but towards the end of the summer it 
becomes of a much deeper hue, and remains in 
that condition till the fall of the leaf. The Amur 
Vine (V. amurensis) is a Vine that for vigour 
and size of the foliage may be likened to the 
American kinds. The leaves are, on strong 
specimens, as much as a foot in diameter and 
massive in appearance, while the veins are very 
prominent on the under surface. In the autumn 
the leaves die off, brightly suffused with red and 
yellow. A Japanese Vine (V. Thunbergi) has 
deeply-lobed leaves of a very dark glossy green 
on the upper surface, and covered on the under 
side with a rusty down. It is a distinct and 
handsome Vine, especially noticeable from the 
deeply-divided leaves and their dark shining 
surface. A form is occasionally met with, under 
the name of V. Sieboldi, that differs but little 
from the above. V. humilifolia, 

The Hop-leaved Vine, 
does not owe any of its prominence to ample foli¬ 
age, for the leaves are small compared with the 
others ; but the clusters of bright blue berries, 
which ripen towards the end of summer, stamp 
it as very distinct from every other Grape. The 
individual berries are about the size of large 
Peas, and are produced in the greatest profusion 
when the plant occupies a space ou a hot, sunny 
wall. V. heterophylla variegata, with its red 
leaf-stalks and prettily-variegated foliage, is 
generally used as a carpet plant for some of the 
more massive subjects in sub-tropical bedding, 
and is usually regarded as tender ; but here (not 
far from London) it has stood out-of-doors for 
several years, and assumed quite a herbaceous 
character, dying to the ground every year, and 
pushing away freely in spring from the large 
prominent buds just at tne base of the 
plant. Nearly allied to the Vines are the 
Ampelopsis. A. quinquefolia, 

The Virginian Creeper, 
is a well-known and commonly-planted climber, 
remarkable for the vivid hues of its decaying 
leaves. There is a variety of this characterised 
by larger, bolder, foliage, and usually met with 
in nuraerieB under the name of macrophylla. 
Veitch’8 Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi 
or tricuspidata) is now almost as popular 
the Virginian Creeper, and for covering 
walls it possesses the great advantage of adher¬ 
ing closely to the surface by means of the foot¬ 
like appendages with which th9 tendrils are 
furnished, while the other requires to be nailed 
in position. Veitch’a Ampelopsis is rather 
slow in growth during its earlier Btages, but 
when once well established it grows away 
freely. There are two very distinct types of 
foliage to be found on the same plant in the case 
of this Ampelopsis—-viz., large, three-lobed 
leaves that appear to have no character in com¬ 
mon with the smaller heart shaped foliage that 
adheres so closely to the wall. Large plants 
can be readily moved without injury, provided 
the operation is carried out in a careful manner, 
for though the roots are but few, and sparely 
furnished with fibres, I have moved several 
with success. The plants were stripped from a 
wall, and when fixea in their new quarters the 
main stems were nailed in position, the oonse- 
quence being that as soon as growth recom¬ 
menced the young shoots attached themselves 
to the wall, and before the end of the first 
season the plants looked as if they had been 
in the same position for years. A. striata 
differs from all of the above in being evergreen, 
and when first introduced was regarded as likely 
to be a most desirable climber; but, generally 
speaking, it seems at present to have fallen 
short of the earlier expectations. Its rate of 
growth is slow, and in many oases the tips of 
the shoots become clubbed, and growth is 
thereby arrested. I am not aware that any of 
the bright-red berries with which the plant is 
said to be thickly studded in its South-American 
home have been produced in this oountry. 
The 

Propagation 
of these useful climbers is very easy, for 
while all may be struck from cuttings a 
good many can be raised from siagle eyes. 
The sort that requires most care is Veitch’s 
Ampelopsis, which does best when cuttings of 
th9 young shoots are put in a frame during the 


_ In the case of these, they had 

itter be kept In the frame till the following 
spring. A good way to in cr ea s e this Amps- 
lopsis without trouble ia, if conveniently 
situated, to layer some of the young shoots, 
which will root and form good little plants the 
first season.___H. P. 

Wistaria sinensis* —This is one of oar 
most beautiful wall-climbers, and is unsurpassed 
for training upon trellises, when it has freedom 
to ramble at will in warm positions ; it is often 
seen in such places and much appreciated. What 
a fine effect it must have had, as seen by Mr. 
Fortune in Chuaan, 30 degs. north latitude, 
where the climate in winter ia nearly ae oold si 
our own. “ It grew wild on every hill-side, 
scrambling about in the hedges by the foot¬ 
paths. and hanging over and dipping its learee 
and flowers into the oanals and mountain 
streams. But, by far the most beautiful effect 
is produced when it attaohes itself to the stems 
and branches of other trees. This is not un¬ 
frequent in nature, and is often copied by the 
Chinese, and introduced into their gardens. Yoa 
can soaroely imagine anything more gorgeous or 
beautiful than a Targe plant of this kind in full 
bloom. Its main and larger branches are 
entwined round every branch and branchlet of 
the tree, and from them hundreds of small ones 
hang down until they nearly touch the ground.” 
One plant in particular, in tne Island of Chuaan, 
was most striking. N otoontent with monopolising 
one tree, it had scrambled over a whole clump, 
and formed a pretty arbour underneath ; it had 
a most charming appearance when in full bloom. 
The one with pure white flowers was found here 
by Mr. Fortune. I find that, under cultivation 
in our garden, the double variety with lilw 
flowers, and also the white variety, fail to g»w 
with the same vigour as the ordinary lilac kind. 
—J. D. E. 


INDOOR PLANTa 

LIST OF COOL-HOUSE ORCHIDS, WITH 
REMARKS ON CULTURE. 

(Reply to Query 18917.) 

A question on this subject, on page 551, sug¬ 
gests an answer that would be more useful to 
cultivators than a mere list of names and a 
statement as to the time of blooming. Were j 
confined to one class of Orchids only, I should 
certainly choose the cool-house section. The tem¬ 
perature of this house is warm enough in winter 
to be pleasant, and it is also a cool retreat lo 
the hottest days of summer. As I write them 
lines, we are in the middle of what promises to 
be a severe winter. The thermometer has fallen 
as low as 12 degs. Fah., or 20 degs. of frost. 
Dnring one night the temperatnre of theoool 
house was down to 40 degs. ; we do not like it 
to be so low as this often. In ordinary winter 
weather, it ranges from 45 degs. to 50 degs. M 
a minimum, the maximum seldom going shore 
55 degs. These temperatures are the lowest of 
the whole year, and mid-winter mast be ai 
as possible a resting period for the plants; 
it is necessary to remark here that cool-home 
Orchids, such as Masdevallias and Oaonw- 
glossums, do not rest in the same w»y 
as Cattleyaa do. Compare, for instanoe, to® 
old and popular Cattleya Mosaics with toe 
well-known Odontoglossum orispnm. They w® 
both grown in this oountry by huudr®" 
of thousands, and the difference between to 
two is this : The Cattleyas will all make toeir 
growths about the same time, they will w 
flower together in May, or early in J^ue, 
will then pass through the resting period wj® 
the bulbs all in one stage of growth; where®* 
the Odontogloasums will do no such thing: 
will grow at any season, and the psendo-bul 
are being formed in every month of the y«»j. 
Consequently, even in a small collection, • 
criepum will be in flower all the year w®® * 
and, under such conditions, the best treat®®**, 
is to keep the plants from being unduly exoj®®“ 
in winter, and, with the temperature g* 
above, the atmosphere must not be too beavuy 
charged with moisture. The paths 
sprinkled once a day, but not more. Yen 
tion is provided in the front wall by whw 
termed “hit-and-miss” ventilators; t®* 
from these passes over the hot-water P[T 
before it reaches the plants. In a lw 01 
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are first; and the beat species of the genus 
is 0. crispum. We have still a number of 
plants from the first importation of this 
species since the cool-house system was in¬ 
augurated. They are of the broad-petaled 
variety. The great charm, indeed, of this 
species is the infinite variety of form and colour 
of the flowers, scarcely any two being alike. 
It flowers all the year round. Of course, 
among so many varieties, a few are to be found 
of great value, from their rarity and the 
extreme beauty of the flovrers. The best of 
them are Cooksonii, a beautiful variety, with 
white sepals, and petals blotched brownish- 
crimson ; flaveolum, which has yellow sepals, 
and petals spotted reddish-brown (this has fre¬ 
quently appeared in collections); Stevensii, 
white, spotted-brown ; Veitchianum, one of the 
most distinct varieties yet disoovered, densely 
blotched, and irregularly spotted with crimson 
on a rosy-tinted ground colour, and S<tnderi- 
anum, also very tine, blotched and spotted in 
the way of Veitchianum, but quite distinct 
from it. There are also numerous pure white 
forms, some of which are very beautiful. Next 
to this in value, as an ornamental species, must 
be placed O. Pesoatorei. It produces smaller 
flowers, but more of them on a spike. This is 
longer and muoh branched, and as many as one 
hundred flowers have been produced on one 
spike. The sepals and petals are rosy-tinted, 
with and without spots. The spotted and blotched 
varieties are most esteemed. The well-marked 
varieties of this species are not so numerous 
as those of crispum ; Veitchianum is the most 
diitinot. A variety appeared for the first time 
during the past season with the sepals and 
petals decidedly creamy-yellow. It was named 
after its owner, and sold at a high price. O. 
luteo-purpureum of Lindley, is a very distinct 
and beautiful species, which flowers in the spring 
months. It is found growing with the 
inferior type of 0. crispum; and of it there 
are numerous varieties, such as hystrix, 
radiatum, sceptrum, Ac. 0. triumphans is 
also a .very distinct and handsome species, 
which is also spring-flowering; the sepals and 
petals are large, bright-yellow, spotted and 
blotched with brownish-crimson. 0. Halli is 
also yellow-flowered, and has some resemblance 
to luteo-purpureum, but is regarded as being 
distinct; there are two distinct forms—one has 
a yellow, and the other a white, lip. 0. grande 
is one of the handsomest of this genus; the 
flowers are very large, with broad sepals, and 
petals transversely barred and blotched with 
chestnut on a yellow ground. They require to 
be placed at the warmest end of the cool-house, 
and near the glass. The flowers are produced 
In autumn. 0. nebulosum, and its variety 
oandidulum, are very handsome, and easily 
grown ia the coolest part of the house. The 
former flowers at different seasons of the year; 
the flowers are large, white, and spotted with 
red at the centre. 0. Uro-Skinneni is a dis¬ 
tinct and handsome species from Guatemala, 
and produces upright spikes of flowers, 2 feet 
long, during the autumn months. The sepals 
sma petals are greenish-yellow, heavily blotched, 
the lip rosy-purple, marbled with white. O. 
Bossii and 0. Cervanteaii are small-growing 
species, of great value for suspending in 
biukets or pans, from the roof-glass; the 
flowers are of large size, and extremely pretty, 
lasting long in flower during the winter and 
aarly-spring months. There are many varieties 
of both species, and some hybrids from them, 
of which 0. aspersum may be mentioned, as a 
supposed hybrid between 0. Bossii and 0. 
maculatum. 

. 0. blandum is a charming little plant, with a 
sweet perfume; the creamy-white sepals and 
petals are thickly spotted with brownish-crim¬ 
son. It flowers in winter and early spring I 
saw a specimen of this the other day with 
twelve spikes, on which were upwards of one 
hundred flowers. A plant or two of 0. bic- 
toniense should find a place in every collection. 
The sepals and petals are brownish, with a 
white lip; the tall, upright spikes of flowers 
continue in beauty all through the winter. O. 
Edwardii is an easily-grown species, and one of 
the most distinct. The flowers are violet- 
purple in oolour, the sepals and petals crisped 
at the edge, and they are also scented Uke 
Violets. The spikes " “ ~ ‘ 

producing upwerdr 


is aje long; and branched, 
cf^a fr^nyad flowers on 


eaoh in February and Maroh. There are, 
besides the above, many other distinct species 
of Odontoglossum, such as 0. gloriosum, 
odoratum, cordatum, and 0. coronarium; this 
last is one of the most handsome Odonto- 
glossums in existence, but many persons fail 
to grow and flower it. It requires a long teak 
basket to grow in, as the pseudo-bulbs push out 
some distance each time they are formed. The 
flowers are large, brownish, and irregularly 
edged with bright yellow. Next in importance 
to the Odontoglossums come 

The Masdevallias, 

and the most desirable species is M. Harryana. 
The flowers vary muoh in form and colour, but 
crimson or magenta-crimson tints are the most 
prevalent. A few extra-fine varieties have been 
distinguished with varietal names. The first of 
these is termed the 41 Bull’s Blood ” variety of 
the natives ; Denisoniana is also very distinct, 
so is cwrulescens ; and a quite unique form is 
versicolor. M. armeniaca, a form of very remark¬ 
able colour, was recently figured in the Orchid 
album; the flowers are of a deep apricot 
colour; they all produce their flowers in the 
late spring and early summer months. M. 
Linden does not produce quite such handsome 
flowers, but it is pretty, and flowers earlier. 
M. Veitchiana is a very handsome, richly- 
coloured species; but it does not gTow so freely 
as the first-named, probably because it pro¬ 
duces its flowers in the autumn as well as 
in the spring. A variety with large flowers 
has been named grandiflora. The flowers 
of both varieties are much alike in colour, 
being of a peculiar shade of orange and scarlet, 
with a purple or violet flush. The white M. 
tovarensis is a lovely winter-flowering species, 
which grows with the greatest freedom. I 
have just counted 197 flowers on our largest 
plant, all open at once, and they are very 
pretty. We used to hear a good deal of this 
species when the plants were sold at the rate of 
a guinea a leaf. Now that a good plant can be 
purchased for five shillings, the fanoiers seem 
to neglect it. The best forms of M. ignea are 
very distinct, and handsome, and should be 
grown in every collection. They are gran¬ 
diflora, Mass&ngeana, and aurantiaca. M. 
Davisii is a distinct yellow, species, of which, at 
least, one plant ought to be grown. The 
species named M. chimsera, and others of this 
group, have truly wonderful flowers, but they 
are not such valuable plants as the others. 
Two of the most handsome 

Oncidiums 

vet disoovered succeed well in the cool-house. 
These are O. macranthum, and 0. Marshal- 
l'aaum; we grow the first-named of these 
in pots, which are placed amongst the Odonto¬ 
glossums on the stage, but the last-named 
species succeeds best in baskets placed near 
tne roof-glass. The potting material for both 
is composed of good fibrous peat, Sphagnum, and 
clean potsheros, with some charcoal added. 
The first-named species flowers in June and 
July, the other in April and May. The above- 
named plants form the principal part of the 
collection ; but there are many other things 
c^uite indispensable—such as Epidendrum vital- 
linum mains (orange-scarlet), whioh flowers in 
June, and Ada aurantiaoa (orange-vermilion), 
which flowers in spring. 

Cypbipedium insigne, 

and varieties such as Maulei, punotatum viola- 
oeum, or Chantini, and albo-marginatum, produce 
flowers in winter; C. caudatum also succeeds well 
in a cool-house, and blooms in summer; Colax 
jugosus flowers in summer ; Cattleya citrina in 
spring ; Dendrobium Jamesianum, a very hand¬ 
some species, in summer ; Lycaste Skinneri, in 
great variety, winter- and spring-flowering ; 
Max ill aria grandiflora. winter, beautiful white 
flowers, with the lip marked maroon ; Pleione 
humilis, early in the year ; Sophronitis grandi¬ 
flora, winter. The Restrepias also ought to be 
grown, as they flower at different seasons of 
the year. Mesospinidium vulcanicum is a dis¬ 
tinct and very beautiful cool-house Orchid, 
rose-coloured. J. Douglas. 


18S13.—'Tuberoses after flowering.— 
Tuberoses sometimes bloom fairly well a second 
time if planted out at the foot of a south wall, 
in a dry Border of sandy loam, mixed with leaf- 
mould. The bulbs will live and thrive in such 


a position for years, and not seldom throw up a 
few flower-spikes almost equal to imported ones. 
By carefully preserving the soant foliage after 
blooming, growing on till it dies down naturally, 
potting in fresh soil, and growing a second year, 
one may induce ten or fifteen per cent, of the 
old bulbs to bloom again under favourable treat¬ 
ment ; but, as a rule, they are hardly worth the 
trouble. To succeed in this, all suckers or 
offsets should be carefully rubbed off or picked 
out before starting. In any case this is advisable, 
and adds considerably to the strength of the 
flower-stems and the number and size of the in¬ 
dividual flowers.—D. T. F. 


DESFONTAINEA SPINOSA AS A GREEN¬ 
HOUSE PLANT. 

The handsome appearance of this plant, even 
when it is not in Dloom, renders it at all times 
interesting, and, when studded with its bril¬ 
liant crimson-and-yeliow flowers, it is one of 
the most distinct and attractive subjects in 
cultivation. As it is easily managed, it seems 
strange that we do not much oftener meet with 
it; but this may be explained by the fact that 
it will not flower well under the treatment 
usually given to the generality of greenhouse 
plants. The wood, when grown under ordinary 
conditions, appears never to attain a sufficiently 
hard, ripe state to induce the free formation of 
flowers. It is one of a number of fine things 
that are thus consigned to neglect, simply 
through a want of consideration of the con¬ 
ditions under which they exist naturally, and 
which, to some extent, must be imitated under 
cultivation, if success is to be attained. 

The plant is a native of Patagonia, where, 
according to Dr. Hooker, it occupies a position 
some 12,000 feet above the level of the sea ; from 
this it may be easily supposed that it is hardy 
in some parts of the kingdom. Many plants will 
flower freely, even when their growth has been 
made in the necessarily somewhat confined air of 
a greenhouse during the spring months, if they 
are later on subjected to a hardening process 
out-of-doors, whereby the wood is ripened ; but 
in the case of others, such as this Desfontainea, 
the growth of which is somewhat slow, and the 
wood and leaves of which are of a very hard 
nature, unless the growth is made under con¬ 
ditions that ensure its being fully solidified as 
it is formed, no amount of exposure to sun and 
air afterwards will make up the deficiency so 
as to enable it to set and produce flowers in 
quantity. This will be understood by growers 
of Cape Heaths, some of which—notably the 
species depressa—can never be induced to 
flower freely, unless the greater portion of the 
growth is formed in the open air. With this 
kind, the usual exposure out-of-doors in the 
latter part of summer will not suffice ; the 
plant, if it is to bloom well, requires its growth 
to be, in a great measure, made in the open air, 
fully exposed to the sun all through the summer. 
This is more fully exemplified in the case of 
Desfontainea, which should be stood out-of-doors 
from the time the frosts are over in the spring 
until the autumn is far advanced, although this 
may not be advisable in the case of small 
plants, it being better to keep them under glass 
until they have attained soma size, as, in this 
way, they will make quicker progress. It is 
free in forming roots, and will succeed in either 

S eat or loam, but the latter is usually more con- 
ucive to the free production of flowers. 
Propagation. 

Desfontainea spinosa is propagated from 
cuttings of the young shoots in a semi-ripened 
state. These should be taken off about August, 
put 2 inches or 3 inches apart in good-sized 
pans in sand, covered close with a propagating 

g lass, and kept moist and shaded in a coof- 
ouse or pit tl rough the autumn and winter, 
during which time the base of the cuttings will 
callus. About March put them in a little 
warmth, when they will soon root. By June 
they will he fit to place singly in 3-inch pots, 
and should be kept a little close until they have 
begun to grow; give more air in the autumn, 
ana winter in a greenhouse or pit. In the fol¬ 
lowing March pinch out the tops of the shoots, 
and as soou as they show signs of growing 
move into pots 3 inches larger. Select the best 
turfy loam, retaining all the fibre ; add as much 
sand as will keep the soil for years in a suffi¬ 
ciently porous condition, for an evergreen of 
this description will not well bear the removal 
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of the soil from its ball, and as it is a plant that 
will last for a number of years, with tair treat¬ 
ment, it is well to provide a material that is not 
likely soon to get into an unhealthy state. 
Drain the pots well, and ram the soil so as to 
make it firm. During this spring and summer , 
keep them alone with the general stock of | 
young hard-wooded plants, encouraging growth 
by closing the house early enough to secure for 
a few hours a warm, growing temperature, made 
sufficiently moist by sprinkling water about, 
and syringing the plants overhead. They are 
not liable to become drawn, but should, never¬ 
theless, be stood where they will get plenty of 
light, or the base of the plants will not be pro¬ 
perly furnished. The somewhat rigid character 
of the shoots makes them more difficult to bend, 
yet, from the first, they should be trained out, 
or the bottom will ultimately become naked. 
As far as possible, get the strongest shoots thus 
well out, and as low down as can be, at the 
commencement. As the roots enter the new 
soil freely, give more water, for, like most plants 
from a hign altitude, they do not like to be 
kept dry ; they require only enough shade to 
prevent the leaves burning. Continue this 
treatment through the summer until the middle 
of August, when turn the plants out-of-doors | 
in the full sun, protecting the pots from its 
direct force. They may remain out until the 
end of September, after which remove them to 
a house or pit from which frost will be excluded ; 
give just as much water as will keep the soil in 
a healthy state. In March go over the plants, 
and shorten back slightly any Bhoots that are 
taking an undue lead of the weaker ones. In 
April again give them fresh pots, larger in pro¬ 
portion to the root-progress, and use similar 
soil in a little rougher state. The shoots should 
now be well tied out, so as to secure handsome 
symmetrical specimens. Do not keep the 
atmosphere too close, as it is not desirable that 
much tender growth should be encouraged, as 
it would be liable to suffer from sudden exposure 
in the open air, to which the plants should be 
removed towards the end of May. Again 
place them in the full sun, but screen the pots 
from its influence. Give regular attention in 
watering and syringing overhead in the even¬ 
ings during bright weather, and occasionally 
turn the plants round so that all sides may 
come under the sun's power. Continue this 
treatment until the beginning of August, when 
discontinue the use of the syringe ; let them 
remain out until the end of September, when 
they must be brought in and wintered as before. 
It must now be determined whether they are 
to be used for indoor decoration at once, or 
be grown on another season. The latter course 
will generally be most advisable, and, if it is 
decided upon, they should be again potted in 
spring, turned out as in the last season, and any 
shoots that need it should be stopped. If they are 
removed to the conservatory during the time 
of flowering, their next year’s bloom will be 
interfered with, as the plant can seldom be 
induced to produce a full sheet of flowers two 
seasons consecutively. Again in the autumn 
remove them inside; the shoots will now require 
a few sticks to keep them in shape, although 
comparatively little support is needed. It will 
be better not to pot in the spring, as it may, in 
some measure, interfere with their flowering, 
but turn them out about the same time ; they 
may be expected to bloom freely during the 
summer, at which time tho plants can be used 
in the conservatory or greenhouse, but they 
should not be much shaded. If they appear to 
want more pot-room they should have a shift 

After the flowering is over, 
and be placed out-of-doors as soon as they have 
got hold of the new soil, if the season is not far 
advanced ; if it is, they had better be kept under 
glass, and treated through the winter as before 
advised. Again, in the spring, expose them in 
the open air; they will most likely not produce 
a full crop of flowers this season, if kept long 
indoors during the previous summer—the 
object should be to prepare them for making a 
full display the ensuing year. It can easily be 
arranged to bloom a certain number each 
summer. If prepared in the way described, and 
given increased root-room as they require it, the 
plants will last for many years, and they can be 
kept in a vigorous, healthy condition with less 
pot-room if thev are assisted through the grow¬ 
ing season with ihanhreTwater. „ Thq hard 
Digitize a by 


rougntne 


texture of the leaves, which resemble those of 
the Holly, renders them little subject to the 
attaoks of the smaller insects. Should these 
appear, they can be easily removed by a free use 
of the syringe. If brown scale gets upon them, 
sponging may be resorted to with effect.—T. B. 


HERBACEOUS AND SHRUBBY 
CALCEOLARIAS. 

There are two sections of these pretty, free- 
flowering greenhouse plants, represented by the 
herbaceous and the shrubby kinds : the former 
bear muoh the most showy flowers, the latter 
give a longer succession of bloom. The original 
species from which both have been raised came 
from Chili and Peru. Both can be obtained from 
either seeds or cuttings ; the herbaceous kinds 
have been so much improved in recent years that 
a good strain of seed may be relied on to afford 
flowers sufficiently attractive in form and colour. 
The seeds of these should be sown about the end 
of July, in shallow panB, drained, and filled with 
finely-sifted loam, to whioh one-fifth of leaf- 
mould, and a little sand have been added. Press 
the surface smooth, and water to fill up the in¬ 
terstices—otherwise the seed, being very small, 
will be liable to get too deep. Allow a day for the 
soil to dry a little, and then sow the seed, but 
not too thickly. Cover the seed very slightly, 
stand in a frame or greenhouse, and shade the 
surface of the pans from the sun, so as to avoid 
the necessity of giving much more water until 
the seedlings are up. Immediately they appear 
keep close to the glass, shading when the sun 
comes on them, and giving sufficient water to 
keep the soil fairly moist. Give some air in the 
day time, and keep the atmosphere moderately 
moist. When they are large enough, prick them 
off 2 inches apart in pans, or boxes, in soil like 
that in which the seed was sown, and treat as be¬ 
fore, with the exception that the sun’s waning 
influence will make further shading unnecessary. 
When the leaves are about an inch long, move 
the plants singly into 3-inch or 4-inch pots ; keep 
them growing through the winter, and for this 
purpose a night temperature of about 45degs. 
will be sufficient. Give air daily in mild weather, 
and stand the pots on a moist bottom, as the 
plants do not like an over-dry atmosphere. 
Never allow the soil to get dry. About the end of 
February, or the beginning of March, move them 
into 8-inch pots, using the soil in a somewhat 
more lumpy condition, and giving one-sixth of 
rotten manure, in addition to the leaf-mould and 
sand as before. With the increase of warmth on 
sunny days give a little more air ; but draughts 
must be avoided, or the leaves will be injured. 
Keep the night temperature about the same as 
hitherto. They will now move fast, and, if it is 
thought desirable to grow some of the stock 
large, in six weeks move the strongest into 12- 
inen or 13-inch pots; but, for ordinary decorative 
use, the 8-inch pots will be be big enough. A 
thin shade should now be used in the day in 
bright weather, and the plants should be dewed 
overhead with the syringe each afternoon at 
closing time. As the roots get well hold of the 
soil give manure-water once or twice a-week. 
Calceolarias are gross feeders and like liquid 
stimulants. Continue to treat in this way, and 

f >ut a thin stick to each flower-spike as it gets 
ong enough to require support; keep on shading 
when the bloom is open, during which time give 
more air. When the flowering is over, those the 
seed of which it is desired to save must be well- 
attended to until it is ripe, when they may be 
discarded. Where the 
Shrubby kinds are raised from seed the 
treatment should be similar to that whioh has 
been described for the herbaoeous varieties ; but, 
being less vigorous growers, they do not need 
so much root-room the first year as the largest 
of the herbaoeous sorts. Cuttings may be put 
in at any time during the spring or autumn— 
about March will usually be the best. Take 
the young side-shoots while the wood is soft 
and they consist of about three joints; remove 
the lowest pair of leaves, and put four or five 
together in 6-inch pots filled with sand. Keep 
quite moist, moderately close and shaded, in a 
temperature of about 50 degs. They will root in 
two or three weeks, when give more air, and 
move singly into 4-inch pots, drained and filled 
with soil similar to that advised for the her¬ 
baoeous kinds. The after treatment will also 
be similar, except that when the plants begin 
to move freely the leading shoots should be 


stopped to cause them to grow bushy; when 
the shoots thus induoed to break are large 
enough, each should be tied out to a small 
stick. As soon as the soil is moderately filled 
with roots, move the plants into 7-inoh or 
8-inch pots, and give plenty of air. They will 
flower nicely through the latter part of summer, 
and, tohelpthem, give manure-water once or twice 
a-week. After blooming, the shoots should be 
well-shortened back, and the plants given 
ordinary greenhouse treatment through the 
autumn and winter. Early in spring give pots 
2 inches or 3 inches larger; remove a portion of 
the old soil and replace it with some that is 
good and rioh. Tie the shoots well out as they 
advance, and treat in other respects as in the 
previous spring. This season they will make 
good blooming specimens, and will be very 
useful for conservatory decoration. To assist 
them to keep on flowering give manure-water 
regularly. When the autumn comes round they 
may either be discarded to make way for younger 
stock, or again cut back and managed through 
the winter and following spring as before ; thus 
treated they will last for several years. Cal¬ 
ceolarias are not muoh troubled by any insects, 
except aphides, which are very partial to them. 
The shoots should be looked over every ten 
days or fortnight, and immediately any of the 
insects are discovered fumigate slightly, repeat¬ 
ing the application until the aphides are killed. 
These plants do not like severe smoking. B. 


Double Tuberoses. — Let it not be 
thought that pearly double Tuberoses can be 
grown and enjoyed only by people who have 
warm houses at their command. Anyone who 
has an ordinary greenhouse can flower Tube¬ 
roses satisfactorily, as I have just proved by 
potting them in good soil as early in the year 
as possible, so long as frost cannot set to them 
to injure the bulbs. I potted some bulbs early 
in March, placing two large ones in a 6-inoh 
pot, using a good, free, and rather rich soil, 
and taking care to drain the pots well. They 
were some time before they started into growth, 
but when they did so they grew very fast, and 
ultimately flowered, each pushing forth a spike 
on whioh there were from fifteen to twenty 
flowers. Finding that the heat of the green¬ 
house soon affected them, I cut the spikes when 
about six blooms on each were well expanded, 
and I am pleased to report that all the remaining 
buds gradually expanded. The plants were kept 
well watered all the summer, and they occupied 
the sunniest part of the greenhouse. Tuberoses, 
to bloom in May and June, must be forced into 
flower in heat; without heat they will flower in 
September. They are as easily managed as a 
zonal Pelargonium or a Fuchsia.—D. 

Basket Ferns. —Among the best Ferns for 
baskets are the Adiantums, notably assimile, 
oordatum, lunulatum, Moorei, and farleyense; 
even the tuft-pointed A. cuneatum grandiceps 
does well thus treated. Mostof the Davalliasmay 
be advantageously treated in this way ; so may 
many kinds of Pteris, and special mention most 
be made of P. serrulata Dixoni, a crested form of 
the common P. serrulata, in which the fronds 
droop to a very great length. The New Zealand 
P. scaberula is also seen to the best advantage 
when suspended in baskets. The delicate 
Gymnogramma schizophylla needs to be raised 
up to be seen at its best, and large bold kinds 
suitable for this purpose are Goniophlebiums, 
especially sub-auriculatum, Woodwardia radi- 
cans, and the stronger Nephrolepis. Of these 
last, N. davallioides furcans forms a handsome 
specimen, and the new N. Bausei will be a decided 
acquisition. For furnishing the lower parts of 
baskets in cases where Ferns are not effectual 
several of the Selaginellas may be used, 
especially creeping kinds, such as Kraussiana, 
serpens, and uncinata, or caesia, as it is com¬ 
monly called in gardens.—G. 

Carnations and Picotees in winter. 

—Anyone having a collection of young plants of 
Carnations or Picotees in a cold frame shonld 
look over them occasionally, to see that all 
decayed and decaying foliage is removed, and it 
is good practice to occasionally lightly stir the 
surface soil—i.e., if not frost-bound. Mr. E. 8. 
Dodwell, in his book on the Carnation, lays 
down the following rules for the guidance of 
young beginners in winter: "Give plenty of 
air; never, indeed, close the frames or house 
day or night, excepting during the severest 
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A^J™tyr OTimg A? fl 6 ^* 6 6Very from Stoppage Of 6ffff supply. — I read. We frequently have odd bottle* not coniumed 
f ° lia 8 e an(i ( 3u«t. In my experience, no with interest, “ Doultmg’a ” article, headed when new fruit of the same kind is ready. The 
seventy of cold has been injurious to Carnations “ Farmers’ Poultry,” as it deals with a subject kinds we chiefly bottle are Black and Red 
e *f Un u 8 J . P^ts have been previously upon which my mind has been much exercised Currants, Plums, and Gooseberries, and we do 
„ - .J, , y ln J? dl ® l0a8 confinement ; but of late ; but, I regret to say, the perusal did not them in quantity, for I am a vegetarian ; and 

guard sedulously against cutting icy winds. Dur- relieve my perplexity. My fowls (Brahmas this leads me to another topic—that of fruit¬ 
ing long-continued severe frosts, one, or at most and Houdans) have practically an unlimited tarts, or, as they are called here, fruit-pies. In 
•iwJliiv 8 ii 1 j ? am P. protection. These Grass-run, without mud to cause discomfort, most households you see an oval, shallow dish, 
° ld be alow f d to remain on during the day- Their house (a stone one) is kept scrupulously with a small quantity of fruit and a large ex- 
me, to prevent excitement from the brighter clean, and one night this week, when the mini- panse of crust. I don’t know why it should be 
V 8 . at8 “® ] T. 8e t?°L?' 7 °, no J» however, mum thermometer outside registered 17 degs. so, particularly where there are children. We use 

&ir * 'j * r ii® l ffa m ® 8 » ““J °f frost, that inside only showed 1 deg. The round, deep dishes ; one of 6 inches or 7 inches 

-Pf >> * e T W ” ° f , hou8e . the leeward fowls are carefully fed—in the morning with across is 3 inches deep, so that each guest with a 
’ , , l P° tt,n K “P i®y e f 8 » ^ bas been dis- warm, soft food, and at night with Wheat or small piece of crust can have a good helping of 

covered that a small whitish mammt. nn+.nn1i1r« P.-i. ®_i.1_ 1 L_ 211 t-.il. -1-__1_ ®_ F * : 


. , . . i f , T muu «uu ui npin, cuiuiuAvo i uuuu, uctju u 10 lice w lunbuu vvur UiUUer* 

gg*9 or whatever it may be from which the no cocks, except those for stock. Not withstand- service. Our guests don’t seem to care about 
^ au 7 ® r 8 P” n fl 8 » are deposited mthe leaf, and ing all this, I have not had an egg for three the pattern, however.— Saml. W. Kirkk, The 
when the pest emerges into activity it bores its months. Can “ Doulting ” suggest a reason ?— Firs, Waltham. 

way through the sheath oi the leaf, and eats its A Yorkshire Hen- wipe. THcmth —Take 1 or of hotter 

why along the centre inside. It appears to lake 1 oz. of butter, 

enter the shoot of the plant in much thTsame REPLIES. three new-laid eggs, pepper and salt to taste, 

1896 ?TfJ 5 ™')'? 11 K°C\CB. -1 ctnnot Break'Ihe^g. iXaLin and 
collar doZ tothe^S -RD ° ff ** ““ “•«>““» »®rth« ear-lob., tormag y.Uow, oalen a f ork U ntU they are frothy; add .earning. 

The tr ailing TTnnVinia * w« h.v. ^ . r< 0 ^reeduig is at fault. It is possible Melt the butter in a small saucepan, and when 

ine railing -r ucnsia.—We have grown that the weather, or loss of health, may be the it in nuite hot rnmr in the eotrn and «tir hri.irlv 

XX (^brackets* «d toTu^dT^m ““V - ? . 0 ‘ ta “J 0 «”gfood Jy bring ov“rX‘and a™a£ 

standing on Drackets, and for suspending from everything right again. The yellow lobes would or until the mixture i« soft and rreamv Po«r 

whTh^‘i. ,n adm e ira°brXn5d ‘C io? " r !EV ,lA bird', of u ? . of enocese at “d ^rTJeryhot 

™ cn „ 15 admi f ftbl y. ada Pted. Though not a good show, as the standard colour is oriiliant F or the sake of varietv vou mav sometimes 
generally known m private gardens, it is well- red, and white lobes are a disqualification. It is add to the eggs after they are beaten one 
worth growing for this purpose. It is quite certainly unwise to breed from parents which tableBpoonfnl^of fioelv-minced Mushrooms 
distinct fronathe majority of Fuchsias, both in are faulty in colour, especially where exhibition Parsley oooked ham o/chicken ’ 

habit of growth and flower. In fact, so much birds are looked for ; but if “ A Beginner " in- * , ^ ^ ’ 5 chicken, 

is this so, that few people would, at a first tends to keep fowls merely for household pur- Apple and bread pudding.—Cut the 
glance, take it to be a Fuchsia. The flowers are poses, and the bird is suitable in other respects, £ ruat J i rom 8 ° m ® whlte br ? ad 5 tben cho P the 
very diminutive, and of a greenish-yellow I should not discard it for the fault named. He bread fine, and to a quart allow a dozen or so of 

colour ; but it is when in fruit that the plant is should bear in mind that in breeding for fancy tart J mcy A PP lea - Feel, ®boe, and take out the 

most effective, as it bears a number of large, points the fancier pays no attention to useful P°^ 8 - Butt ? r a pudding-tw large enough to 
cerise-coloured seed-pods, covered with a deli- qualities, and it generally happens that the ?° ld ^ ™^ ure * and cover with a layer of 
cate bloom. Our plants are in 5-inch and 6-inch most perfect specimen, as regards colour and bread. Fill the dish with alternate layers of 
pote, and carry from four to six dozen pods other points, is an indifferent layer.—D oult- fnu * and c™™* 8 * having a layer of the latter 

each, which keep in perfection for several ing on the top. Then pour over it very carefully a 

months. The plant is of easy cultivation, and ico> D«Un, 00 t CU8tard “ ade M f ° n ° w ? : 0ne Pb* of milk, two 

may be increased by means of seed or cuttings. Bpa ^ a ®“ 1 T ®*g«> well beaten, and a pinch of salt. Put 

We repot early in spring, and place our plants an opmion on the first remedy bits of butter over the top—a generous tea- 

fora few weeks in a house a little warmer than J ' % me S*i th 1 »pooeful cut finely will be sufficient-end steam, 

the conservatory. After that they wilTifcare K °“, ^ e . °. ook 0 ^“1 !L“ * k, “ d ° f or bake for one hour. Serve with whipped 

fully supplied with water, be Suitable for the eon- 1B < 0 '! ,tfu wh0tll0r »»y tr ® 0t - oream. A favourite sauce for this or any plain 

servato^doriug the rest of the year-E B L X™ ^ ^ m ° f nt , h '- Th8 ,ruit P odd “8 “ m » de *>7 b * 0t “g « «»P of 

r . 5 . ", y alum mixture would probably be useful in cases nowdered aucar and a heanma nf 

T&’r?2:«Ss:5£:s,"as 

it is one of the very best of the Japanese kinds; tt yx T U me ®* 

the flowers are almost pure white, and are from nOUBlti OLD, .Fruit preserved in saUcylio acid—Another 

4 inches to 6 inches in diameter—more like a - “ Old Housekeeper ” in the Midlands wishes to inform the 

bunch of ostrich feathers than anything else. ° f P reeervin « ***&• ES^tS 

My four plants will give me fine blooms for 77". ou ve lately had some correspondence on When taken out of the jam for use they should be stewed 
three weeks yet. I may mention another white * 8ub J ect ' and perhaps you can spare room with a little more eager until Just tender. 

Japanese—“Md lie. Lacroix;” it is not quite so f o r tb® following : I must begin by confessing --- 

large, but is also a fine flower, and comes late. I that 1 ™ t kn ? w what salicylic acid is ; but I ■RWTPH 

have found a number of the late-flowering 8u PP® 8 f ,fc be what chemists call salicine, MUiiP . 

Chrysanthemums very poor, but can well re- an alkaioxd, and not an acid, prepared i9O60.-Diaappearanoe of a stock of be#a- 

comtnend the above.— Helensburgh, N. B.. ro ?. tbe Willow (Salix), and, in the hands of During the past season I have looked after three Mros'of 
Dec. 24. medical men, a valuable tonic ; but I would tees belonging to a friend, whose gardener hae carried 

— ■ -- rather take my medicine and my tarts in ? ut instructions with regard to their management, i 

POULTRY. separate do.... We have preserved large quern 

- titles of frnit, every season, for more than forty it, not leaving the slightest trace of the disease behind. 

QUERIES. years, in pure water only. The fruit is placed Although the stock was considerably reduced by the 

19002.— Birds laying &broad.-My fowls often lav in wide-mouthed bottles, up to the neck ; then autumn to a fairly 

there any other water is poured in to cover the fruit; the bees to be seen whewver^^he leather‘d* avOTiStoS 
rui? f ?he nert?i?e ln *} e w,re 1 bottles are then placed in heat—sometimes in their taking a flight. They were fed up in October with a 

2£L_A!5 oomfortable, and eaey of the oven> Bome tfmes on the kitchener-where Plentiful supply of syrun, and the hiveTn which they wem 

19063.— Fowls for damp situation.— What breed tb ey remain until near the boiling point. They winter, and afl was right up to* the ^ddleof* November! 
of fowls would “Doulting" recommend me to keep under are “ hen pot aside to cool, and when quite cold which waa the last time I saw them. The gardener came 
the following circumstances?— I have a nice dry ehed, and a small quantity of olive oil is gently poured on the 18th inst to inform me that, upon noticing some- 
a Grass run of i acre in extent : but, in winter time, the into each bottle • thev are then a* oentlv nut nn thin * P ro J tctin S ^om the entrance, he examined it, and 
water hangs about very much. Some of my fowls have ~h*lf £ S U g 7 P uu- found to be a piece of comb, and, on turning up the hive 

lately had gapes. Is this caused by the damp state of the a 8tl ®“» m a cool, dry pantry, where no scrubbing to ascertain the cause, he discovered that there were no 
ground /— W. W., itonehouse. ogre is allowed to disturb them, until they are be es in it, not so much as a wing remaining, the only 

19064.— Winter lay em-WUl “ Doulting " tell me wanted for use. The mouths of the bottles are g® cu P* nte i° u r g Uoh ^ partly built a nest). 


Fruit preserved ln salicylic acld.-Another 
Old Housekeeper " in the Midlands wishes to inform the 
>ublic that the Plums she preserved in this acid, acoord- 


1 9060.—Disappearance of a stock of bees.- 
During the past season I have looked after three hives of 


kinds will be best for laying in winter ? WU1 it be poeeible not be over-ripe. The only failure we have objectionable about them, beyond that they are old and 
to rear any voting broods in this space 7 Can I commence had for many years was when three bottles 

to keep fowls now, or should I wait until the sprlmr?_ nf rtrloam Pi«ma rp, entered one of the other hives ; but, as I have since looked 

Margaret Englibh, Cambria jeshire. P * of ^ Orleans rlnrns fermented. They were at the bar-frame hive, and find that they are not there, 

10066 .—Table birds and egg-producers _I have ? ulte . n P® wh « n bottled, and it should be there now- only remains the probability of their having 

begun to keep poult^Tand fiS borne in mind that there is a point where ripe- 5 8trav Bkep i. M hould 

BrahSas the inferior hene n“tend ciwSfnJ wttha dllk th ° “ W6 , U8e fo L r “J 4 * 18 } and « a ^bough ever experienced anything of this sort, or if they would be 
Dorking cook for table birds, end tbe * reater P art of our bottles were bought for e n° U |^^TA„A t v- 0plD ‘ O119 0n the 

a few game hens also, i h»v« t«n tha nornsas. wa do n<* aM o. o. aomarvute, Lnesntre. 


Brahmaa ; the inferior hene I Intend croealns with , dark ??* ? M we , uae IO J l “<*» although ever experienced anything of this sort, or if they would be 

Dorking cook for table birds, and ViSSSm^&iSSSi tbe * reater P art of our bottles were bought for e n° U |^^TA„A t v- 0plD ‘ O119 0n the 8ub ^ ect -- 

a fewgamehens aisa Xhave two rune, besides a practio- the purpose, wt do not hesitate to use old ^ D - bomorviUe, Cheshire. 
ally unlimited range. We stand 600 fest above ses*level j pickle-bottles, and even glass ian that hava 

te«l^5m^^s^n5^7 , steid^euSS^^iff oome with French Plums j Jut we prefer bottles, ^ S?SS{Bfg? 
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This is the simplest, 
cheapest, and most 
powerful apparatuB 
made. It requires 
no brick Betting, no 
stokehole, and no 
hot-water Utter for 
.fixing. The Boiler 


r fixing. The Boiler 
stands 1 n the Green- 
' house, the front on lx being outside, so 
i that the whole of the beat from the 
A boiler itself is utilised. It bums oxer 
g twelve hours without attention at a 
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STOVES 

Terra Cotta I Portable I For Coal t 


Roberta's Patent. For Greenhouses. &c., Ac 

A REENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about 

w One Penny, without atte ntion. ROBERTS 8 PATENT 
PORTABLE TEURA-OOTTA 8TOVK8 for COAL tire purt 
ind ample heat with oommoo ooal L or coal and coke. For 


_ _ HkLu.- - 

Greenhouses, Bedrooms, Ac., Ac. Pamphlet, drawings, and 
authenticated Testimonials sent. See in use at Patentees 
THOMAS ROBERTS, lli Viotoria-str eot, W estminst er 

HEATING APPARATUS. 

From £4 fie. and upwards. 


LOUGHBOROUGH CREENH0U8E 
HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


'nominal cost 


Price, as cugraving, with Boiler, open feed syphon, 12 ft. of 
4-inch hot-water pipe, and patent joints, complete. £4 4s. 
Delivered free to any station. Discount for cash. 

Cost of apparatus « oMFLETR for Greenhouses as below, 
delivered free, with pipes cut and fitted ready for fixing, 
fl ft £ s. d. I ft. ft. £ s. d. f». ft. £ s. d 

10 by 6 .. 4 14 0 15 by 9 .. 5 10 0 25 by 12 .. fi 1« 8 

12 by 8 .. 5 1 0 I 20 by 10 6 0 0 | 40 by 16 .. 12 12 4 

Proportionate prices for other sires. Estimates free. 

Illustrated List, with full particulars of these and every 
dcscriroinn of Ftel. Gas. and Oil-beating Htoves. free. 

DEANE & CO., 

Horticultural Builder 1 and Hot Water Engineer a, 

William Streot. ! LONDON BRIDGE. 

The “PARAGON HYGIENIC HEATER." 

No Smoko.) (Dahbt's Patent.) (No Smell 
— Price 28s. 

Many attempts have 
been made to produce 
a go ul small Green¬ 
house Stove, at once 
simple, effective, and 
economical without en¬ 
tering into the merits 
of other makers. The 
Patentee of the above 
u a rued Stove has placed 
before the public an 
article which will meet 
that requirement. Tes¬ 
timonials to that effect 
have proved it to he an 
accomplished fact. The 
principle of the Stove 
being the circulation 
of heat without smoke 
or smell. Cost, Id. 

„ per day. 

Write for Particulars and Testimonials. 

HENRY DARBY. Calodonian-rd., London, N. 




I RON-FOUNDER8, STOURBRIDGE. 


Full particulars and Local Ageut's address from 

R. JENKINS & CO., Rotherham. 

IADIAT1NG HEAT GENERATOR 

(GILLINGHAM 8 PATENT). 


JUBILEE! GREENHOUSES!! 

p KEENHOUSES, 20 PER CENT. SAVEDI- 

J Before purchasing Greenhouses obtain an estimate (few 
from us. Special " J UBI LEE " design, with T^timonUlsaM 
general Catalogue, post free.—PEARCE A I1EATLEY, Tni 
North London Horticultural Works. Hoiloway-rd... London. > 

REYN OLDS'S 

Galvanised Garden Aronways. 


THE “ECLIPSE” (Stapler’s Patent) ATMOS 

1 PH ERIC GAS HEATING APPARATUS, for small 
greenhouses, conservatories, Ac A desideratum. Its special 
feature—the fumes being carri«d outside the building It 
produces no dry heat Its advantages are—its cheapness, 
it can be fixed easily, U produces » great heat, with a v-iy 
small consumption of gas, it cannot get out of order, it wiL 
not injure the most delicate plants, it requires no atteutmn, 
IS equal to the must expensive hot-water apparatus. Seut com¬ 
plete, with Heating Pt[>e. sufficient for a 10ft. long greenhouse 
pocked and carriage paid to any railway station in England, on 
remittance payable to JAMES STAPLER. Hill-top. Armley. 
(>•-4-1 *• Prir«. £3 Send for particulars and testimonials, free 


This engraving shows Copper Heater with Lamp. 

In BRASS, COPPER, or IRON, from Sis. 6d 
By this Invention small conservatories can be kept at s 
niform temperature throughout the whole twenty-four boors 
t a cost of 3d , and the Heater requires no attention what- 
ver during that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt 
nd vitUted air into the room. This heats by ration, and 
,U impurities are deposited In the water automatically 
ondenaed. Manufactured by 

TREGOON * CO. 

Hie oldest firm In the trade!, YORK WORKS, BREWERY 
tOADr LONDON, N. City Oflioe and Warehouse, 18, 

fewtn-street, K-0 


WIRING i CARDEN WALLS 


GALVANISED WIRE 


MB. W.G.. 3s. per 100 \ ards. 


BURLEYS COMBINATION STOVE. 

“•OR Greenhouses. &c. (8 to 10 hour* without 

■ attention). A perfect boon in every TwS 

aid, iu box. 7s. Gd.. complete —W Bl'HLBl, Towtr 
Ibambcrj, Londoo-wall, London. 


mm- TO OUR READERS.—/n ordering good * 
■o*Tou*t poof*, or in making Inquiries reader* will confer a 
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HOT-WATER HEATINC. 
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Q Heating Appliances, for window gardens. Peru cases, 
garden -fr»mes, propagators, greenhouses, conservatories, 
parlours, libraries, bed and sitting-rooms, Ac., to 
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HOT WATER ENGINEERS. 
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Wnt* for full particulars, also Illustrated Catalogue of our 
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C. FRAZER, 

Horticultural Builder, Norwich. 

CUCL’MBBK FbAMW. 

Lights 3 in. thick, 
glazed with 21-ox. glaaa, 
painted three ooats. 

4 ft. by 6 ft . .£1 15 0 
8 ft. by 6 ft .. 3 0 0 
12 ft by « ft. .. 4 10 
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Coses, 6s. 6d. 
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ooats and glazed with 2l-oz glow, complete, ready for use 
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Improved ! 
Garden Frames. 
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glazed with II ■« 
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••registered" setopes 
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Illustrated Catalogues, post free, two penny stomp*. 
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deep. 

D tfco 1 ft b In. deep, 
10s. tid. each. 


Cosh with order, o per cent, discount on amount* exceeding E*- 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

57, NEW COMPTON STREET, LONDON, WX. 

Illustrated P.ioe L ! st Free by I’oat. 
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also w„ — 

Smoke-pipe. 


rpHE “8UN” HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 

L —Healthy humid heat, price Ha. 6d.: 12 hour*, without 
attention, costing lij —TTAlLIR. 4S. 4 rab*n road. Brocklgy 


And Intermediate sites in 100 ft. boxes. 15 o*- 
and 21 o i at 2d. per foot super. Home P 4 ®.*® 

glass. Bozos freo. Carriage paid en eraor* 
of £2 10s. 

Apply for Stock Lifts and Prices of larger sizes from 14 oj 
to 24 by 13 Propagating Glasses and Fern Shades. 

GEORGE FARMILOE &. SONS, 

Lead and Glass Merchants, 

34. St. John BU West Smi t h f i el d, Lond****^' 

p LASS for HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

In cases and boxes, IB ox. and Sl or ; 

BeU Glasses. Haudlighta. feei. Leaded ^“dows. pbdnimd 
mental Glass of every deacriptlon Cht^pest house Id 
trade. -Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List to BOD 
k SON. 130. Wish Holborn. Loodoo. w O ’ -i— 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

T AKGE BAGS (4 buBhel) of thi» 

■Llls -CARTER PAGE A OO., Seed Merchants, 53, London 

•wU.K.0.___—-j—-— 

■D AFFtA, be*t material for indoor tying ; or, 
ib CUBA BAST for outdoor, free by P»‘; ‘“k«mBBS* 
2r 6d.: 5 lb , > 6d. :7 lb., 4w. M- j U IK. 7s. -J AM OS HOB so 
Lynton Villa-oPsgileton road, Br stoL 
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INDOOR PLANTa 

CLIMBING PLANTS. 

The vigour of greenhouse and stove climbers, 
compared with the small space frequently 
allotted, to their roots, has often surprised me. 
This is especially remarkable in the oaee of 
Taoeonias and Passifloras, both, apparently, 
subjects that do not require a large space for 
their root;, or soil particularly well prepared. 
Other climbing plants are, perhaps, more par¬ 
ticular as to soil, but I am quite satisfied, from 
many years’ observation, that, unless required 
to cover an unuanally large area, they keep 
healthiest when the roots are somewhat con¬ 
fined for space, and this is especially the case 
with such plants as Bougainvilleas, Kennedyas, 
Lapagerias, and Teoomas. These do not want 
rich and deep borders. What' I consider a 
very important condition in the preparation 
of borders for climbers is, that each plant should 
have a separate compartment, if possible, for 
its roots; unless such an arrangement is carried 
out, strong roots quickly invade all parts 
of the border, and the result is that the 
plants to which they belong flourish, while 
weaker ones make but little progress. To pre¬ 
vent this, prepare a separate spaoe for each, 
and the only way to securely oonfine the roots 
of each plant to the space allotted to them, is to 
make divisions, by means of 4^-inch brick walls 
or stone slabe. This is simple enough, as the 
borders generally are narrow spaces, running 
parallel with the walls and the floor of the 
nouse; therefore, it is only necessary to divide 
the border into as many oompartments as there 
are different sorts of climbers. This arrange¬ 
ment also enables one to give to each the par¬ 
ticular kind of soil that it requires. Borders 
are generally too wet, but sometimes too dry. 
In many oases, they are much shaded, and the 
air cannot reach them in sufficient force to dry 
up the surface quickly. The consequence Is. 
that in cool conservatories the soil about 
the roots, especially during winter, is cold 
and damp, and such a condition Is not 
conducive to healthy and vigorous growth. 
Therefore, particular attention should be 
paid to the condition of the borders with 
regard to watering. Where much watering 
is neoessary for the other occupants, the surface 
appearance may be very mislead log. It may be 
sufficiently moist at the top, while, a few inches 
below, the soil may be quite dry. Where such 
climbers as Lap&gerias, Bougainvilleas, Ac., 
have plants growing in pots placed over the 
borders in which they are planted, the drip 
will keep the soil too wet. The proper thing to 
do in each a case is to remove the plants on to 
the floor for the purpose of watering them, and 
allow them to remain therefor a few minutes to 
permit the surplus water to drain out of the 
pots. The fertility of such borders may be kept 
up for several years by a judicious system of 
Annual surface-dressings, 
and by the application of some stimulating 
manure. In my own practice, I make this an 
established rule, and we are able by this 
means to keep the strongest-growing plants in 
rigorous health *9F wyejral years, Die way to 


prooeed is to remove some of the surface-soil 
to the depth of 2 inches or 3 inches. In the 
ease of delicate-rooted plants this work has to 
be done carefully, so as not to injure many of 
the roots. If, after the removal of the sur¬ 
face-soil, the border is dry, we give it a good 
water fog. We then sprinkle over the surface 
some concentrated manure, at the rate of a large 
tablespoonful to every square foot of border, 
and as much fresh soil is spread over the sur¬ 
face as is required to bring it up to its original 
level. Then the border receives a gentle water¬ 
ing, but only sufficient is given at this time to 
dissolve the manure. If a deluge of water were 
given, the best of the manure would probably 
be washed down out of the reach of the prin¬ 
cipal roots. We make no difference as regards 
what plants we are dealing with ; all have the 
same treatment, and all seem to succeed 
equally well under it. As regards new 
borders, or renewing old ones, it is very 
desirable to study the requirements of 
each individual plant, that each may 
have the kind of soil which suits it best; 
but, in a general way, none of the climbers here 
alluded to require an elaborately-prepared com¬ 
post. Half turfy loam and half peat will suit 
the majority of them, and also such as Acacias, 
Mandevillas, Plumbago capensis, aud Teoomas. 
There is nothing better for Tacsouias, 
Habrothamnuses, aud Bignonias than good 
turfy loam. The three last-named subjects 
should have good soil, 2 feet in depth j for any 
of the others a border 18 inches deep will be 
ample. The 

Climbers to be planted 
depend on the size of the house, and whether it 
will be heated above the temperature of an 
ordinary greenhouse during winter or not. For 
large structures, kept up to and above 50 degs. 
during winter, Passiflora princeps, P. quad- 
rangularis and Tacsonia insignia may be selected 
to oover such portions of the roof as it is desired 
to see draped. The last-named, although 
not often met with, is singularly beautiful 
in such a situation, and Passiflora princeps is 
well known to be a graceful climber ; while P. 
quadrangular!® is remarkable for its beautiful 
blossoms and imposing foliage. For large 
houses, which are heated only to keep out frost, 
and in which there are rafters and other spaces 
to be draped with greenery, there is no sort of 
climber so effectual as the Tacsonias. The best 
of these are T. Van Volxemi and T. ignea ; the 
latter a vigorous grower, which produces large 
quantities of long, tube-shaped flowers. T. 
exoniensis is also a very desirable variety ; it 
grows with great freedom, but in the majority 
of oases the two first-named will suffice. 
Bougainvillea glabra is a beautiful subject 
when a suitable position can be found for it; 
but when it is stiffly trained, it is shorn of much 
of its beauty. The best position for it is 
against a wall, where a fair amount of light 
oan reach it, and where the young growth can 
be allowed to grow in its own way, and remain 
until the flowers fade. For covering back walls, 
that are somewhat shaded aud dark, there is 
nothing better than Camellias; they do not 
object to the diminished amount of light, and 
if the foliage is kept clean they present at all 
times a bright green colour. Some of the 
strongest-growing Acacias are also suitable for 
trftiping against walls and high pillars. For 


cool houses, where it can have a light and airy 
position, and where there is ninoh spaoe to cover, 
Clematis indivisa is a charming plant. It 
flowers in the greatest profusion in spring, and 
the individual blossoms bang with so much grace 
and elegance when the growth is allowed a 
fair amount of freedom, that I know no climber 
of vigorous growth, bearing white flowers, 
that surpasses it. By those who can provide a 
somewhat shady wall in a warm house, the 
charming Luculia gratissima must not be for¬ 
gotten, for its highly fragrant flowers are always 
appreciated. For covering the roofs of rather 
small houses, Lapageria alba and rosea 
are eminently suitable, when they can be 
allowed to grow in a vertical direction. The 
Habroth&mnns is a vigorous plant, and, if not 
well attended to, shuts out a great deal of light. 
It is, therefore, only suitable for large houses. 
For pillars and raftera in houses m&ntained at 
a warm temperature during winter, I may name 
the following as desirable plants—Stephan- 
otis floribunda, Allamanda Hendersoni, Beau- 
montia grandiflora, Bougainvillea speotabilis, 
Dipladenia amabilis, Combretum purpurenm, 
Hoy a carnosa, and Jasminum hirsutum. Let 
the soil for these last-named be composed of 
equal parts of peat and light turfy loam, broken 
into lumps the size of a hen’s egg ; it should be 
rather dry when used, so that it may be pressed 
together pretty firmly without running together 
in a compact mass. J. C. 

The Moon Creeper (Ipomsea Bona-nox). 
—This chaste and beautiful climber is occasion¬ 
ally met with, but its property of flowering at 
night no doubt interferes with its more extended 
cultivation. It is a tender annual, and does 
well in a low span-roofed stove-house, -where it 
can ran along the roof. The flowers open soon 
after dusk, and are in the fulness of their beauty 
in the dead of the night, and they continue ex¬ 
panded till nearly noon the next day. There is 
such an exquisite delicacy about the shining 
whiteness of the flowers, that it is a matter for 
wonder that it is not more generally cultivated, 
its night-flowering property notwithstanding. 
There is no difficulty in obtaining seeds, and 
they should be raised in a moist, brisk heat in 
April, grown on quickly, and potted into a large 
pot to flower, be planted out in a small pit or 
any convenient place, or trained along a wire, or 
any such support, under the ridge of a span- 
roofed house.—D. 

Variegated Ooproema.— The typical 
plain-leaved form of Coprostna Baueri&na is a 
handsome evergreen shrub, especially remarkable 
for its beautiful glossy foliage. Its variegated 
variety is often used for bedding purposes, and 
is but seldom seen as a bush, though when it 
has attained such dimensions, and is in good 
health, few brighter objects, from a foliage point 
of view, oan be found in a greenhouse. Neat 
little bushes of it are available for many pur¬ 
poses indoors, and the clear creamy-white 
variegation of the foliage is very effective under 
artificial light. The most difficult part connected 
with the cultivation is the propagation, which 
proves a stumbling-block to many. Failure 
in this respect chiefly arises from allowing 
the cuttings to flag, either when first put in or 
at some subsequent period. I have propagated 
peat numbers of it, with but little loss, as 
follows; A few old plant* kept specially foy 
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the production of cutting! were, about the end 
of February, shifted from the greenhouse into a 
structure kept at a rather higher temperature. 
The effect of this was to cause the slants to 
start rapidly into growth, and when the young 
shoots were about 3 inches long, they were 
taken off as cuttings. The lower leaves having 
been removed, they were dibbled into pots of 
light, sandy soil, pressed down moderately firm, 
when, after a thorough watering (that is, suffi 
cient to smoothe the sand at the top), the pots 
were placed in a close propagating-caae in an in¬ 
termediate house. The after-treatment consisted 
in giving air for a little time each day, to dry up 
superfluous moisture, shading, and watering 
when necessary ; but if the first watering is a 
thorough soaking, it will be a good time before 
another watering is needed.—T. 

The great Maiden-hair Pern (Adian- 
tum Farleyenee). —The way in which this 
noble Fern has fallen out of cultivation is un¬ 
accountable. It is true that in the hands of 
some it seems difficult to manage, but the diffi¬ 
culty is more imaginary than real. Heat and 
moisture are what it likes, and it will not 
succeed where these are deficient, though it may 
be wintered in a temperature as low as 60 r'egs. 
In houses in which this temperature cannot De 
maintained in winter the plants do not die off 
altogether, but they suffer so severely that 
several months’ careful nursing is required 
in order to restore them to their former strength. 
As regards soil, this Adiantum is not at all 
difficult to please. I have seen specimens 
equally good grown in totally different 
materials. Two parts good fibrous peat 
and one of fibry loam and coarse silver 
sand form a compost in which it will succeed; 
but plants in no way inferior have been grown 
entirely in pure, light, fibrous loam, commonly 
known as “yellow loam.” On the Continent, 
where suoh loam as that which is used in this 
country is not procurable, plants of this Fern, 
In every respect equal to ours, may be seen in 
pure sandy peat. The main point, besides heat 
and moisture, in order to ensure success in the 
culture of this Fern, is undoubtedly thoroughly 
well-drained porous material, which, as soon as 
it becomes close, is unfit for the nourishment of 
such brittle and slender roots as are possessed 
by this plant, and on that account it is some¬ 
times found advisable, if the only soil pro¬ 
curable has a natural tendency to heaviness, to 
add to it a small quantity of chopped Sphagnum. 
This greatly helps to keep it open, ana pre¬ 
vents it clogging around the tender roots. 
Watering does not require the exercise of any 
particular skill, it being the same as that for all 
other Maiden-hair Ferns. The roots must not 
get either dry or very wet. Like nearly all other 
Adiantums, it particularly dislikes syringing or 
watering overhead. The fact that its cultiva¬ 
tion is not beset with insuperable difficulties is 
sufficiently demonstrated by the quantities of 
large specimens which formerly were to be seen 
in all parts of the country. What, then, can 
be the cause of its scarcity now ? Why, in my 
opinion, it is wholly and simply its inability ta 
live in dwelling-rooms, where the disastrous 
effects of a permanently dry atmosphere soon 
manifest themselves in regard to this particular 
plant. We know that plants of it of small size 
are grown in great quantities by some of our 
market gardeners, for the purpose of supplying 
the florists’ shops with fronds, which, we are 
assured, are eagerly sought after, and last good 
a tolerably long time. It is a fact, however, 
that plants of this beautiful Fern—for years the 
ornament of our Btoves—will not keep long in 
good condition in rooms.—S. 

Tacson ias. —A most beautiful greenhouse 
climber is Taosonia Van Volxemi. It has large 
crimson flowers, that are borne on thread-like 
stems, which vary from 12 inches to 18 inches in 
length, and, as these occur at almost every 
joint, some idea of the effeot produced by such 
a number of flowers depending in this way may 
readily be formed. Although not so vigorous 
as T. mollissima, it is sufficiently so for ordin¬ 
ary purposes, and will oover as much space in 
a season as can generally be devoted to one 
variety. T. oxoniensia is a hybrid between the 
varieties above-named. The flowers are of a 
deep rose-pink colour, with a violet throat, and 
possess the good qualities of those of both 
parents. Unfortunately, most olrthe Tacsonias 
are subjeot to sque, v‘n!y 4j yc . looked after 


and kept in oheck, increases to a great extent, I 
and soon throws the plants out of health ; but, 
as these pests are mainly on the stems, they 
may be destroyed by the use of a stiff brush 
and some of the insect-destroying compounds. 
—J. 

Freeeiae.— I should like to supplement 
“B.’s ” very practical article on these delightful 
flowers (p. 575), by saying that, if they are 
required in bloom at Christmas, they must be 
introduced into an intermediate temperature at 
the end of October, and kept in it until they 
come into flower. Our early-flowering plants 
were so treated this season up to a fortnight 
before Christmas, when we placed them in the 
stove, where the night temperature is about 
60 degs., and the day from 70 degs. to 80 degs., 
and the flowers did not open a day too soon. 
But I quite agree with “ B ,” that,February and 
March are the best months to have them in 
bloom. The flowers are then much larger, and 
last longer.—J. C. C. 

Chrysanthemums from seed.— I have 
been much amused by the letters sent by 
“J. C. C.” (page 554) and “Youngster” 
(page 574) on this subject. If you will allow 
me, I will state my experiences. In a book on 
Gardening I read : “ The florist class of Chrys¬ 
anthemums are as easily raised from seed as any 
flower grown. If sown in February or March, 
the pleasant excitement of a peculiar pastime is 
at the command of the humblest, and gardeners, 
Ac., who require large numbers of plants for 
decorative purposes, may turn seedling Chrys 
anthemums to good account, and sometimes 
obtain flowers worth naming.” I, therefore, 
last year, had a packet of seed from a firm that 
I consider second to none, and followed out the 
instructions received. In due course, up they 
came thickly, and, when large enough to handle, 
were pricked out; finally, they were potted off 
singly into 6-inch pots, and plunged in ashes 
9 inches apart. How they did grow—fifty of 
them ! It seemed a regular race which could 
grow the largest. My gardener and I took a 
great pride in them, staked and tied them out 
most carefully, and took our visitors to see 
them on every occasion. They were much 
admired, and many begged for cuttings, which, 
of course, were promised. The seedlings con¬ 
tinued to grow, and, as soon as buds began to 
show, were well supplied with manure water. 
No stopping — all were allowed their full 
growth. Great excitement!—two or three 
would certainly open in the next few 
days. Open they did: No. 1, a large 
yellow centre, and the smallest possible 
fringe of a dirty-yellow floret. No. 2, ditto as 
to centre, but white floret, that would shame 
the worst Daisy born, and so it went on. Five 
only out of thirty-eight were the least double, 
and two only of thoae five worth keeping. 
Twelve have not opened, and a few show no 
signs of a bud even. My friends, I need hardly 
say, though so pressing for cuttings, would not 
even take the whole plant when offered. Of 
course, the instructions in the book were quite 
correct. It was a “ pleasant exoitement of a 
peculiar pastime ” (waste of time, it should be) 
whilst it lasted, and no doubt the humblest 
might command it, but would be hardly likely 
to expect the excitement too often. In that 
word “sometimes” lies the whole chaff. I 
wonder how many seasons one would have to 
wait for “ the time ” to name a plant. This I 
did notice, that the double ones grew only to 
a single stalk, and were not so luxuriant as 
the others. I have a few just opened, and 
enclose you specimens. If you admire them I 
shall be happy to let you have the whole plants, 
and won’t bother you to keep a cutting for— 
J. O. B. 

19000.— Unhealthy Azaleas. —When 
Azaleas show a diminution in vigour, the roots 
will generally be found to be in a torpid con¬ 
dition, or to be deficient in quantity. The best 
way of ascertaining this is to turn the plants 
out of the pots ; it will then be seen whether 
the roots are in good condition. The roots of 
Azaleas are very fine, and if the plants are 
doing well they fill the compost, so that, in the 
case of a plant that has been a year or two in 
the same pot, the outside of the ball of 
old soil is a thick mat of fibres. If it is 
possible to work away the old compost to 
any extent, it is a pretty sure sign that 
it pas at soqje t|qne bppoxpc sour, or that the 


roots have suffered from exoessive drought 
From whatever cause an Azalea may have suf¬ 
fered, it always does good to diminish for a time 
the feeding-ground of the roots. As much of the 
old soil as possible should be worked away, and 
the plants should be put into pots just about 
large enough to comfortably contain the roots, 
giving good drainage, and using fine well- 
sanded peat. The best time for doing this ii 
just as the new growths are pushing. On no 
account disturb them when quite dormant, or 
more harm than good will result. A most im¬ 
portant point in connection with A z&lea culture is 
careful watering. If the soil gets very dry file 
fibrous roots shrivel, and then they are for some 
time deprived of the power of taking up water. 
If this happens in hot weather the foliage will 
be sure to drop. When Azaleas lose the 
greater part of their leaves at the beginning of 
the winter, it is a sure sign that watering, at 
some time, has not been judiciously performed. 
After potting, the soil should nearly dry out 
before it is watered, but when they get into full 
growth they should never beoome dry. Fre¬ 
quent syringings are very beneficial in hot 
weather, and from the middle of August till 
the end of September, the plants are much 
better in the open air.—J. C. B. 

19014.— Mealy-bugr on stove-planta- 
Mealy-bugs are most difficult insects to get rid 
of, if a stove once gets badly infested with 
them, as it is necessary to thoroughly cleanse 
not only all the plants, but also the walls, 
woodwork, stages, Ac. The waxy, cotton¬ 
like secretion with which the insects are covered 
renders syringing, or dipping, almost useless; 
fumigation also is of little or no use. The best 
thing “H. C.” can do is to carefully examine 
every plant, and remove every trace of the 
insect with a small stiffish brush, dipped in soft- 
soap and water, and then, in about ten days 
or a fortnight, look over the plants again. All 
the iron and woodwork should be well scrubbed 
with soft-soap and water, in which a little 
paraffin—say a wineglassful to a gallon—has been 
put; the walls should be well lime-washed, or, 
even better, washed with Portland cement, 
mixed with water so as to be of about the con¬ 
sistency of thick paint. This, if well worked 
into any cracks, Ac., of the walls, will fill them 
up, and effectually destroy any mealy-bugs or 
their eggs which may be in them.—G. S. S. 


18973 —Flowering 1 plants for warm 
greenhouse. —Such a house would grow 
Cattleyas, with all their gorgeous flowers. Tbs 
lovely Odontoglossum citrosmum. pale-rose, and 
the pure-white O. pulohellum; Ccelogyne cris¬ 
tate, white, with a tinge of yellow on the lip; 
Eucharis am&zonica, white; Anthurium Scher- 
zerianum, scarlet spathes; Stephanotis Eon 
bunda, white, sweetly scented ; and Euphorbia 
jacqulseniflora, delightful sprays of orange-red 
flowers in winter. The above will fill a larger 
house than is here described. The common 
Maiden hair Fern (Adiantum ouneatum) and a 
plant of Asparagus plumosus nanus should be 
grown with them.—J. D. E. 


18977. — Chrysanthemum culture.-* 
For the production of exhibition plants, take 
three parts of good decayed loam; add 
three parts of decayed manure, and crushed 
bones, or bone-dust—as the latter is more 
readily available for plant food—and one part 
of good leaf-mould. I should begin to use 
manure-water as soon as the flower-buds are 
set; not before, by any means. I ought to say 
that the proportion of bone-dust should be 
an 8-inch potful -to each barrow-load of th® 
compost.—J. D. E. 

18975 — AUamands and Stephanotifl. 
—The plants of these should have been potted 
in September. It is undesirable to pot them 
in the spring ; but if the plants are anything 
like root-bound, they should he repotted, when 
they begin to grow, early in March. They had 
better be kept mo er&tely dry up to that time. 
Do not out them back very much. It may » 
desirable to cut a foot or so of the 6 feet 
growths before they are started into activity. — 


. E. 

21— Starting imported Orchida-i* 
id much upon the state of the pitots, a»d agoon 
ipou the genu* to whtoh they belong If 
good condition, pot or basket them, asastnsw* 
went plants ; but do not be too free with wsw 
_•_____net them m 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ig in < 
beautiful as it 
—V. 

Varieties of Heather.— Moat of our 
hardy Heaths are represented by aeveral well- 
mark ad varieties ; but the moat prolific in this 
respect is the common Ling or Heather (Erica 


reckoned a smallish plant rather than a shrub. 
The leaves, which are thickly coated with 
white, silky hairs, are rendered almost white, 
and as the young wood, so short and freely pro¬ 
duced, is nearly red, the effect, even when it is 
flowerless, is very pleasing. The big glistening 
yellow flowers, whioh appear in autumn, make 


vulgaris), some of the forms of which differ these little bushes of but a foot or so high 
widely from each other and from the type. A positively gay. It is a truly handsome subject 

• for a rocl 


selection of the most prominent among the sev- 


rockery of the dwarfest shrubs and 


eral varieties would include the following:—E. plants, but one hardly ever sees it. It is 
dumosa rubra, a low, dense, but upright-habited strongly to be recommended for the hottest side 
kind, with slender spikes of deep-coloured of rockwork, and its hardiness is beyond 
blossoms ; alba minor, in habit like the preced- question. —J. W. 

ing, but with pure white blossoms. In rigida Freesias out-of-doom —“ B.,” on page 
alba the flowers are also white, but the plant is 575, states that the culture of the Freeaia, out- 
more spreading and the spikes of bloom are of-doora, in England, is among the impossi- 


a blue sky, the colour of the sky can be seen a late flowerer. A good deep-coloured variety pi 
faintly through them, while indoors the same is coccinea, and the pretty little slender-habited k< 
quality adds much to the refinement of the tenuis is another well worthy of mention. One T 


is certain to bloom every year. 

THE TREE POPPY (ROMNEYA 
COULTERI). 

When this fine perennial is better known, it 
will be found to have other good qualities 
besides that of supreme and statsly beauty, as 
an outdoor plant. Flowering, as it does, from 
July until November, when the size of the 
flowers decreases, as cold days and nights check 
the development of the many yet unopened 
buds, it may well be considered one of the beat 
of plants for yielding a long succession of bloom. 

Its value, as a cut-flower, may be seen from the 
engraving. It lasts well in water, and its 

delicate perfume (Primrose-like, with a dash of_ r _ 0 __ r _____ l __ o _, __ 0 _ F _ 

Magnolia), is moat acceptable in a 100 m. The text larger. In pubeacena alba tho foliage is cov- bilities. For his information, and that of the 
ture of the petals is extremely delicate—indeed, ered with a ho\ry pubescence, which stamps readers of Gardening generally, I take this 
half-transparent; they never lose the crumpled it as a distinct and peculiar kind. Another opportunity of telling them that there is a spot 
folds that, in the case of most Poppies, betoken white flowered variety is Searlei, a fine, bold in the British Isles where they are successfully 
a newly-opened state. Seen out-of-doors, against form, especially valuable on account of its being grown and flowered out-of doors, with no other 

protection than an extemporised frame, just to 
keep off the strong winds and heavy rains. 

_____l worthy of mention. One That favoured spot is the Scilly Isles, situated 

flower and its suitability for the closest examin- of the boldest-growing of all is Alporti, with about thirty miles south-west of the Land's End. 
ation and enjoyment. The bold centre of deep-purple blossoms. This kind is the latest Those islands are washed by the gulf stream, 
strong yellow stamens gives the utmost colour- of all to bloom, and forms a good companion to and, consequently, the temperature rarely falls 

below 45 degs. in win¬ 
ter, or rises above 60 
degs. in summer. Nar¬ 
cissi, in large quantities, 
are also grown for 
market, some seasons 
coming into cutting as 
early as the first week 
in January. In fact, 
1 sent off some on the 
22nd of December 
last, and have at the 
present time (January 
3rd) in my garden, 
in full bloom, Soleil 
d’Or and Early Paper 
White.—J.C. Tonkin, 
Scilly IhUh. 

Shining Cinque¬ 
foil.— Potentilla niti- 
da grows well, one 
might almost say lux¬ 
uriantly, on the ordi¬ 
nary rockery, but it 
rarely, if ever, flowers, 
and even when it does, 
not in proportion to 
the size and strength 
of the plant. It grows 
well in pots also, but 
here again ths same 
difficulty arises. In 
desperation we wedged 
a piece of it in an 
old brick wall, using 
enough soil only to 
cover the roots, and, to 
our surprise, it was 
successful; last year it 
bloomed more profusely than we had ever seen it 
before, the flowors being large, and of a handsome 
soft-pink colour. Although the summer was 
dry, and the plant got little or no water, the 
roots were, apparently, in the old, soft mortar, 
far out of reach of the sun’s influence. In this 
position, too, it> retains that beautiful silvery 
appearance which one generally admires in the 
case of imported plants of this Potentilla, but 
which, in ordinary soil, they lose, in common with 
most other alpine plants, notably Achillea 
holoeericea, many of the crusted Saxifrages, 
and glauoous Sedums.—K. 

Knot weed (Polygonum sachalinense).— 
How is it that this once-seen-never-to-be- 
forgotten foliage plant is so seldom met with in 
country gardens ? Hardy and as indestructible 
as the common Dock, it increases steadily, and 
forms a most picturesque group when planted 
in shrubberies, or, better still, on lawns, where 
it can be backed up and sheltered from high 
winds by Conifers and shrubs. Some years ago 
I obtained a small root, and planted it well on 
a sloping bank, where, backed by Abies cana- 


THK TREE POPPY (ROMNEYA OOULTKKl). FLOWERS PURE WHITE, SEVEN INCHES IN DIAMETER. 

value to the dainty milk-white of the petals, Searlei. The double blossoms of flore plena 
with which the pale glaucous, deeply-cut leaves are not so showy as some of the others at a 
are in quiet harmony. We are sorry to say little distance, but nearer they can be seen to 
that readers will find it difficult to get th’s be decidedly double. Varieties possessing 


plant for some time to come, as stocks of it are peculiarities of foliage or habit rat 
very scarce. Seeds are probably produced In good flowers would include pygroae 
this country, but it will not be easy to get forms a dense, cushion-like mass of a x 


rather than 
pygmaea, which 
very deep- 

The flowers shown in our green colour. So widely does this differ from 
the ordinary kind, that it resembles a cushion 
j of Moss rather than a form of Heather. In 
I meet with aurea the foliage is of a golden tint; but I have 


even seeds of it, 
illustration are very much reduced in size. 


Yucoaa. —Now and then _ 

people who get tired of Yuccas, noble in habit met a couple of very distinct varieties under this 
as they mostly are, and I am often aiked which name, one being a bright-yellow, and the other 
is the beat flowering kind. The only species much deeper in colour—in fact, a sort of bronzy- 
known to me which can be 


epei 

relied orange. This is a dwarf kind, and, if planted 
on to bloom year after year is Yucsa flaccid a, alternately with the deep-green pygmuja, forms 
which is dwarf in habit, with narrow, flexible, a good edging to beds of the larger kinds. The 


g laucous leaves. It throws up a spire of white variety variegata is readily distinguished by the 
ells 3 feet or more in height, and is, when normal foliage being interspersed with leaves 
seen at its best, a noble plant for grouping on almost, if not quite, white. Unless they are 
the Grass, or for planting out permanently in required in large quantities the propagation of 
either beds or borders. It is easily increased most of these Heaths is a simple affair, for the 
by dividing old clumps, and if the thick pieces plants can generally be divided without trouble, 
of the fleshy root-stocks be saved and buried or a branch or two can be readily layered.—T. 
under a warm wall, they throw up young Potentilla Lanuginosa is one of the 
crowns quite freely. It is, or was, used in sweetest little shrubs imaginable for the rock 
Battersea Park with good effort, and should garden. It is perfectly happy in a rubbly soil, 


become a general favourite wherever plants good mixed with a little loam and leaf-mould, with 
in leafage, as well as in blossom, are appreciated the fullest exposure to sunshine. It ocoupi< 


at their true value. 
Yucca are most uncertai 

Uigiuzr” 


i. Nearly a all other kinds of 
icertain as toitheiT sealon-pof 


sorts, and, for all practical purposes, it may be 


densis, and supported on either side by golden 
Yews, it now forms a clump 9 feet or 10 feet 
through, and quite as many in height. The 
creeping roots travel silently and steadily along 
beneath the turf, and throw up their shoots— 
not thickly and crowded, but in the most 
irregular and natural manner imaginable; in 
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■ome places, two or three oome together j in 
others, single stems orop up where least ex¬ 
pected, bat jast where they are wanted. 
Although such a rapid grower, and every cane 
is olothed with immense red-nerved leaves, it 
neither requires stick nor string, but sets wind 
and rain at defiance, and waves majestioally 
over the green sward. Owners of gardens who 
do not or cannot afford the cost of wintering, 
coaxing, and hardening-off sub-tropicals, should 
not lose a day in getting this hardy herbaceous 
plant established in quiet nooks, where its 
great height will not render it objectionable. 
Those who place out-of-doors a host of tender 
plants for the sake of their foliage should plant 
it extensively, as its free and graoeful bearing 
fits it for the most refined society throughout 
the summer, and its pleasing nankeen foliage 
renders it very conspicuous in the autumn, 
after its shivering companions have been out 
down by frost or removed to their winter 
quarters.—W. G. 

18922. — Chrysanthemums for out¬ 
door culture. —The culture of such Chrys¬ 
anthemums as are suitable for the open air is 
very simple. The more robust kinds may be 
left several years in the same place, being given 
a good top-dressing of manure in winter, or 
early in spring. When they become too 
crowded and show signs of weakness, they 
should be pulled to pieces, and replanted in 

S ood ground. The end of March is the time for 
oing this. Many good kinds, however, are 
apt to succumb to wet and cold, and in their 
case it is necessary to resort to some kind of 
annual propagation. The best way is to take 
up the old stools and lay them in a cold frame 
(merely putting on the light in very inclement 
weather), dividing them, and, if the suckers 
are not well-rooted, pricking them out in the 
open early in April, and attending to them well 
with watering until they are sufficiently well- 
rooted to put into their permanent quarters. 
Young plants of this description should be 
stopped about twice, and then they will make 
nloe bushy specimens. Put a stout stake to 
each one, muloh them with decayed manure, and 
they will make a good display.—-J. C. B. 

19010.— Culture of Phloxes.—The best 
time to divide the roots is at the latter end of 
March, just as root-action commences, and 
before the top growth has begun. The shrivelling 
up of the plants, of whioh you complain, is 
generally due to drought, and more often 
ooours in the oase of the weakly kinds. This j 
can be conquered by liberal culture. The 
Phlox is a greedy feeder ; it should have deep, j 
well-manured soil, as it comes into bloom at a | 
hot period of the year, and without plenty of j 
moisture and nutriment the flowers are 
■mall, and, if the following winter is 
severe, the plants, being enfeebled, many 
die out, or lose much of their vigour. 
In good loams, especially when of a rather 
moistuTe-holding nature, the successful growth 
of herbaceous Phloxes is an easy matter, but 
in light parching soils a more thorough pre- 

S aration is necessary. This may be done 
uring the winter, stirring the ground to a 
depth of 18 inches, and working in plenty of 
good dung. A good mulch of manure^ applied 
after planting, will be very helpful, and if this 
is supplemented by an occasional soaking of 
water, there will be a good show of bloom. It 
is well to pull the plant to pieces every third 
or fourth year, as, after the second season, the 
blooms are sure to deteriorate in quality. Few 
think of raising the herbaceous Phlox from 
seeds, and the best way is to obtain a few good 
named kinds, and if any quantity of plants are 
Tetjuired, a good stock can soon be worked up 
by division. Greater variety oan, of oourse, 
be had from seeds, as hardly any two of the 
▼oung plants will be alike. They may either 
De sown in warmth, early in spring, or in April 
in a frame. If sown in heat, they will be large 
enough to go permanently into the open ground 
early in the summer, but, sown later, it is better 
to prick them out in pans or boxes, winter them 
in a frame, and plant out the following April. 
—J. C. B. 

19009. — Madame Marwottin Bose.— Madame 
Marffottin is a Tea scented Rose, making only moderate 
growth, and, therefore, not suitable for growing as a 
oUmbsr, if you want It to cover a large space. It is 
rather a delicate sort; this is mnoh tc be regretted, as it 
|Js a beautiful largYEose r ,of a colour.—J. O. O; 


THIS KITOHHN GARDEN. 

Successions! orops of Turnips.—For 
the earliest crop sow Early Munich, on a slight 
hotbed, early in March. Towards the end of 
the month make a small sowing of the same 
variety and the Strap-leaved Stone on light, 
well cultivated, and pulverised laud in the open 
air. Sow again the same kinds about the middle 
of April. In May sow on rather strong land 
Early Snowball and Veitch’s Red Globe. Sow 
the last-named and the White Stone in June, 
and also in July, in larger beds for au autumn 
supply, and about the end of July sow Orange 
Jelly, Red Globe, and Chirk Castle Black 
Stone for standing the winter. For use in 
spring, sow the Early White Stone in August. 
The last sowing may follow early Potatoes, 
with only a sprinkling of artificial manure, 
raked in, by way of preparation. The 
Black Stone is very hardy, and, if the 
best are pulled, the tops cut off, and the 
bulbs stored in pits, like Potatoes, they will 
keep in good condition for a long time. 
On difficult Boils there is an advantage in 
using superphosphate, or some other artificial 
manure, as quick growth is necessary, if good 
quality is appreciated. The manure should be 
sown in the drills with the seeds. On dry, 
poor soils, salt may be used with advantage. 
This, also, I have sown with guano, in small 
quantities, in the drills, just previous to sowing 
the seeds. Iu a dry season, soaking the drills 
with liquid manure, just before sowing, has 
brought the plants up quickly, and in vigorous 
condition. The young plants should be thinned 
early, giving each space enough in which to 
grow. A square foot will be sufficient, as large 
roots are not required. A little less may De 
given to the early sowings, and a little more 
room allowed for the July sowings, as they will 
occupy the land for a longer period ; and a free 
circulation of air would make them more hardy 
and better adapted for standing the winter. 
Dustings of soot, lime, and wood-ashes, early in 
the morning, when the dew is on the leaves, will, 
with frequent hoeings, keep the Turnip fly at 
bay—if the preparation of the land has 
been right.—E. H. 

The Village Blacksmith Potato.— 
Mr. W. Thomson, in his criticisms (page 
591) on “ A. D.’s" remarks in relation to this 
Potato, brings forward the following evidence 
to prove that it is a first class Potato: 13 stones 
were planted, and when the orop was realised 
the takers weighed 1 $ tons. In the Bpring of 
the present year Mr. Bruce bought 2 lb., and 
the produce weighed 42 lb. Here, we see, 
the first case was not quite 18 5-fold, and the 
second was 21-fold. I cannot tell how this 
statement acted on the convictions of other 
readers; to me it was far from convincing. To 
have proved anything, he should, to my mind, 
have furnished the following data: (1) the 
number of sets into which, in each case, the 
quantity mentioned was cut; (2) the distance 
apart at whioh they were planted; (3) the 
quality of the land in whioh the orop was grown. 
Some years ago, when the Beanty of Hebron 
Potato first oame into general cultivation, I pro¬ 
cured half a gallon, which weighed a little over 
4 lb. I divided these, as near as I conld judge by 
my eye, into two equal parts; one-half, which con¬ 
tained the larger ones, I sent to a friend, the rest 
I kept to plant myself. I prepared the ground 
by trenching and putting a thick coat of 
manure on the top of the bottom spit. At 
planting time, I forked in a heavy dressing of 
soot. In making the sets, I allowed but one 
eye to each pieoe, and as the tubers were small, 
and this variety has a number of eyes, my 
quart was cut into a considerable number of 
sets. At the lifting of the orop, I had over 2 
bushels, but I cannot remember how much over. 
Reckoning it at 2 bushels, and at 60 lb. to the 
bushel, there would have be«n a yield of nearly 
60 fold. My friend secured 1$ bushels (90 lb.); 
I do not know how many sets he made, 
but it is evident that, his tubers being much 
larger than mine, he could not have made so 
many as I did ; nor do I know at what distance 
he planted the tubers apart. He did not 
specially prepare the soil; his was light, mine 
was heavy, land; mine was planted 26 inches 
apart from rank to rank, and 18 inohes in the 
rank. I mention these faots—first, to show the 
inadequacy, as a matter of proof, of the faots 


Mr- Thomson adduces; and, secondly, to show 
amateur readers the way to get a large return 
from a small quantity, should they happen to 
get a few tubers of a new and choice variety. 
Where slugs abound, small pieoes of Potato 
should not be planted very early, and, when 
they are planted, a few ashes should be put 
around them in the hole or trench, as the case 
may be.—L. C. K. 

Rotation Of crops. — Experience baa 
taught us that farmyard manure contains, in 
some form or other, the elements upon which 
most plants feed, and that it suits the majority 
of plants, and, in combination with deep tillage, 
enables them to thrive fairly well for several 
years together on the same land. Potatoes, 
for instance, in small gardens occupy the same 
ground year after year without any visible 
deterioration, especially if the seed is changed 
frequently. Onions, again, are often, in small 
gardens, sown year after year on the same 
land. But both these and Potatoes occupy the 
ground only a short time in comparison with 
some other crops—Cabbages, for instance—and 
where the land is well-manured with an 
occasional sprinkling of lime, combined with 
deep cultivation, the question of rotation is of 
but little moment. But where rotation is 
really important is in dealing with the Cabbage 
tribe. If we want to avert such evili as 
clubbing, rotation must be insisted on. No 
one should plant successional crops of 
Cabbages or Brussels Sprouts on the same 
land. Deep culture, in combination with liberal 
manuring, solves, as I have said, a good many 
difficulties ; but, under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions as to depth of soil and manuring, it 
would not be wise to neglect rotation in the caw 
of green crops generally. In a garden always 
fully under crop it is not possible to follow ont 
strictly any system of rotation, but I always 
make it a rule never to plant any of the Cabbage 
tribe on the same land two seasons in succession. 
In the matter of Potatoes, fresh land can be 
brought up from below, and artificial mannrci 
oan be employed to supply the wants of the 
plants. Compost can be used in the drills with 
the same objects in view, and the same remarks 
apply to root-crops generally. Of late years the 
tendency has been to move what were formerly 
regarded as permanent crops more frequently 
than was at one time done, and with advantage 
to the crops themselves. Asparagus, Globe Arti¬ 
chokes, Horse-radish, Strawberries, and Rasp¬ 
berries are looked upon less as fixtures than they 
were formerly, and all such things are improved 
by frequent removal.—E. H. 

18924 —Planting Cabbages, &c-— The 
plan suggested here seems to he a good one, 
but it is rather tedious where much planting 
has to be done. In ninety-five cases oat of 
every hundred, the old-fashioned way of manur¬ 
ing and digging the ground, to be subsequently 
planted with a dibber, is preferred to any 
other method, and it answers well. In this 
neighbourhood, hundreds of acres are planted 
so.-—J. D. E. 

18972.— Tomatoes in May.— We get rfo 
Tomatoes in May by sowing seeds of an early 
variety on the 1st of January. They are grow® 
on iu a minimum temperature of 60 degs. We 
do not fertilise the flowers. The plants ahomd 
be fruited in 10-inch or 11-inch pots. The 
flowers may not set well if the plants are not 
well exposed to light and air. A lower te®' 
perature than 60 degs. would answer very welt 
but it would not get the fruit in quite so early. 
-J. D.E. 

18516.—Spinach seed failing-1°“ 

did not sow the seed too deep, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the seed was ban* 
I have never known good seed fan, 
vegetate, if it was not buried more than 
1 Inch deep. Sometimes, in very dry weather, 
it will come up very irregularly; but as yoj 
sowed at five different times, it u w* 1 
unlikely that the seed suffered from drought 
—J. C. C. 

18929. — Wire worm on Carrots.--^ 
dose of petroleum, strong enough to kiU wire 
worm, would also kill the Carrots. I* 
wireworms are so numerous as to c f u * e . ]* 
Carrots to turn yellow every year, when n*®' 
grown, the case is hopeless. I should doubt very 
much whether it is really the wireworm tn 
troubles ‘>H. Wv” The Carrot grub eat* we 
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tap-root off, and also the aide fibres, causing 
the leaves to turn yellow, as described; it at¬ 
tacks them when quite young, and where the 
pest is numerous it is impossible to grow Carrots, 
it is like the club-root on Cabbages : if anyone 
could find a real cure for it, his fortune would 
be made. Digging in a good dressing of gas- 
lime, and leaving the ground fallow for twelve 
months, might be successful.—J. D. £. 

19018.—Artificial manures for vege¬ 
tables. —The principal ingredients of plant 
food in all manures are, practically speaking, 
limited to four—viz., nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash, and lime. Of these, nitrogen and its 
compounds are by far the most costly, the 
second and third are much about the same, 
while lime is the cheapest. These elements, or 
their compounds, beiag applied to the soil in 
sufficient quantity, and in a condition to be 
taken up by plants, there is no difficulty in 
growing any kind of crop, and that even of the 
heaviest, if the soil and season are suitable, 
even though no farmyard manure be applied 
for many years. Nitrogen is furnished in 
greatest quantity by the following substanoes, 
in about the order in which they are named : 
Sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, Peruvian 
guano, fiih guano, dried blood and flesh, bones, 
wool, hair, and horn refuse, and Cotton, Rape, and 
Linseed cakes. Phosphoric acid is principally 
derived from bones, superphosphates (mineral 
phoaphatic manures), guano, oil-cakes, and wood- 
ashes. Potash is derived from chloride of potas¬ 
sium, sulphate of potash, kainit, and wood-ashes. 
Lime, of course, can be purchased anywhere. 
Any of these maybe purchased from almost every 
manure or seed-merchant, each being valued 
according to what it contains and the state in 
which the manurial elements are. For Potatoes, 
use a mixture of equal proportions of, say, Peru¬ 
vian or fish guano, dissolved bones, or super¬ 
phosphate, and sulphate of potash. This mix¬ 
ture may be applied to the land, when planting, 
at the rate of from 5 to 8 cwt. per acre. For 
Peas, apply only potash and phosphoric acid, 
in any of the manures which contain it, sulphate 
of potash and superphosphate being the cheapest 
sources. For Onions and Cabbages, apply the 
Potato mixture as a general manure, and to 
the crop, when growing, from 2 to 3 cwt. per 
acre of nitrate of soda extra, and the result will, 
in all probability, be satisfactory.— Cambuslang. 

- *‘R. R.” asks for a good artificial 

manure for sandy soil; here is a good one. 
Take, sulphate of ammonia, 2 parts; dissolved 
bones (pure), 1 part; nitrate of potassium (salt¬ 
petre), 1 part. Mix well together ; to 2 gallons 
of water add one tablespoonful of above mix¬ 
ture. Water the plants named, when young, 
once a-week; as they grow stronger, three 
times. It works wonders, and is cheap. When 
mixed, it costs me about 10 j. per cwt.—C lyde. 


A pretty winter Heath is Erica 
colorans, and we should include it in a selection 
of the best winter-flowering kinds. It is a good 
deal like the common winter Heath (E. 
hyemalis) in growth, and, like it, the flowers 
are long and slender, opening pure white, then 
gradually changing to a delicate blush, and 
dying off a deep rosy-red. They are densely 
produced on the upper parts of the new shoots, 
and are, therefore, very suitable for cut sprays ; 
one of these flowering-shoots with a frond of 
Maiden-hair Fern would form as pretty a com¬ 
bination as could be out in the plant-house at 
this season. There is a variety of E. colorans 
oalled superba, but if this is prettier than the 
original it is superb indeed. E. colorans may be 
seen among others in the Heath-house at Kew. 

Catalogues received.— Garden Seeds. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crowley, Sussex ; Toogood and Finlayson, 68, 
Above Bar, Southampton ; John Downie, 144, Prince's- 

Htreet, Edinburgh.- Garden and Farm Seeds. E. P. 

Dixon, Yorkshire Seed Establishment, Hull.- seeds. 

W. B 8male 30 and 31. Fleet-street, Torquay. - Choice 

Seeds and Plants. Dobbie and Go., High-street, Rothe¬ 
say, N.B.- Garden Seeds. J. R. Pearson and Sons, 2, 

Exchange-row, Nottingham- Choice Seeds for Flower 

and Kitchen Garden. Barr and Sod, King-street, Covent- 

ga'den, W.C.- Amateur’s Gardening Guide and Spring 

Catalogue. Stuart and Mein, Kelso.- Select Seed List. 

J C. Wheeler and Sons, Gloucester.- Flower, Vegetable, 

Farm Seeds, <Lc Wm Cutbush and 8on, High*ate, 
London.- Cattlogue Chr. Loren*, Erfurt.- Illus¬ 

trated Quid* for Amateur Gardiners Daniel Brothers, 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich - Spring 

Catalogue. Benjamin Soddy, 243, Walworth • road, 
London, 8. K. 

Book received.— Sportsman’s Illustrated Almanac. 
Sampson Low and Co., London. 


THE GRAPE HYACINTHS. 

Though a large number of varieties of these 
pretty spring and early summer flowering 
bulbous plants may be found mentioned in 
gardening works, there are few really distinct 



SKY-BLUE ORArE-IIYACINTH (MUSCARI 
BOTRYOIDES). 

kinds. One of the most handsome of all is 
Muscari armeniacum, which flowers when most 
of the other kinds have finished blooming. The 
flower-stems grow 8 inches high, and are termin¬ 
ated by a dense raceme, from 3 inches to 4 inches 
long, of dark-blue flowers, with small, whitish 
teeth. M. botryoides, a well-known and 



FEATHER-HYACINTH (MUSCARI OOMOSUM 
M0N8TRU08UM). 

favourite bulb, grows about 9 inches high, 
and the white teeth on the blue globose 
clusters make it very distinct. The varieties 
pallidum and album are, perhaps, even more 
oeautiful. The Feather Hyacinth grows 1 foot 
or more in height, and its flowers, which are of 
a beautiful mauve colour, bear a great resem- 





GREATER MUSK GRAPE-HYACINTH (MUSCARI 
MOSCHATUM MAJU8). 

blance to purple feathers, being cut into clusters 
of wavy filaments. The flowers of M. moschatum 
are not attractive in colour (yellow), but are 
deliciously fragrant, and, therefore, it should find 
a place in gardens. Another sweet-smelling 
kind is M. luteum, the flowers of which fade by 
degrees from dull purple to clear yellow. M. 
racemoBum, an old familiar kind, has dark- 
purple clusters and a Plum-like aroma. The 


leaves are long and weak, almost lying pros 
trate on the ground. It grows like a weed, in 
any soil. M. Szovitzi&num is a beautiful kind, 
which blossoms early, and continues in flower 
until the other kinds have gone out of bloom. 
In colour the blooms are a beautiful clear blue, 
and the teeth of the corolla are white. Other 
^ood varieties are M. commutatum and neglec- 
tum. The proper position of these plants is in 
the front row of the choice border, or on rock- 
work ; they may also be advantageously grown 
as window plants in pots or boxes. In all cases, 
they thrive best in rich, deep, sandy loam, and 
are easily multiplied by separation of the bulbs 
every third or fourth jear. E. F. G. 


iULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Questions .—Queries and answers arc inserted In 
4ardrkikq fret of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
iere laid down for their guidance. All communications 
'or insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
j using, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Iotters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
lame and address of the sender are required in addition to 
my designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
teparate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
iate, they oannot always be replied to in the issue imme- 
liately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
ihould always bear the number and title placed against the 
juery replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
toils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful , and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
xrtielcs inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


19067.—Old Mushroom-bed.—Will gome reader 
kijdly inform me if there is any virtue In an old Mush¬ 
room-bed 7 If so, what is It best fit for ?— Paddington. 

16068.—Painting virgin Cork —Will anyone tell 
me how to paint virgin Cork, so as to give it the brown 
glazed appearance, streaked with gold, which one fre¬ 
quently sees when it is used for indoor decoration ? -L. E. 

J069.—Utrlcularia montana —Will some of your 
readers kindly afford information as to how Utricularia 
montana is to be managed ? Ours seems dead ; it has 
been kept in our stove-house, where Cmlogyoe cristata 
and other Orchids do well.—W. B. 

1G070.— Softening leather gloves. -Will anyone 
kindly advise me how to soften garden gloves made of 
chamois leather? This wintry weather one gets them 
saturated with wet, and when dry they are so hard one 
oan scarcely get them on or wear them with any comfort. 
—Lux. 

19071.— Heating Cucumber frame.— Will any 
reader kindly tell me the best and cheapest way to heat 
my Cucumber-frame, as I should like to get some good 
early Cucumbers? Last year I used bottom-heat only, 
and the Cucumbers did not turn out at all satisfactory. 
The frame is 7 feet 0 inches by 4 feet 6 inches, 1 foot 
2 inches high at front, and 1 foot 11 inches at back.— 
F. E. P. 

19072 —Right to lop trees.— Immediately in front 
of my house, and but a few yards from it, stand three 
magnificent Elms, the property of a neighbour, who de¬ 
clines to lop them, being fearful of spoiling their beauty. 
As they threaten destruction to our home, in the event of 
their being blown down, can I compel him to lop them ? 
I should prefer their being topped ; but lopping would re- 
duoe the danger. Some of the limbs overhang my garden 
and orchard.— Qukrist. 

19073 —Culture Of Statlces.— will any reader eug 
gest what can be wrong with my greenhouse Statices? 
They flowered well this season, and, since, one of them has 
died, and the other looks like doing the eame. They are 
in 0-inch pots, the soil appears right, and they have been 
watered regularly. I observe a few small rootlets pro¬ 
truding at the bottom of the pot. I should like to know 
the secret of managing these, as they are grand plants for 
a greenhouse.— Roxburgh. 

19074 —Pelargoniums for exhibition —I have a 
lot of Pelargoniums, in 7-inch and 8 inch pots, some of 
which took the prize at a local show last y car. T am 
anxious they should be at their best in June and July 
during the ooming summer, and J want to know when I 
shall prune and repot them. Last year they were tied 
down to the rims of the pots, making the plants 12 inches 
or 16 inches across. They are in a greenhouse, heated to 
about 30 degs., and I want the cutting?, when I take them 
off, to strike for bedding plants. Any information on the 
above would oblige—Y. Z. 

1P076 —Late Chrysanthemums.—I had a good 
show of Chrysanthemums from 6th November to 6th 
December. 1 am anxious next year to be able to cut good 
blooms from 15th December to 16th January. I nave 
read ail written in Gardening Illubtratkd on the sub¬ 
ject, and have ordered the sorls recommended as late- 
bloomers, but still am not sure how to act. 1, Are the 
plants to be cut down or topped, and when 7 2, When is 
repotting to take place, what sites should I use, and, par¬ 
ticularly, when is the last shift to be given 7 3, Is liquid- 
manure to be given all the growing seoson, or only after 
last shift? 1 have been in the habit of giving cow-manure 
liquid and weak sulphate of ammonia from June onwards. 
4, When are the plants to be taken from the open air into 
the greenhouse?—A. T. R., Green-lanes. 
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10070.—Begonias tor bedding. — Will 
kindly tell me whioh Is the beet end cneapeet way of ret¬ 
ting Begonias for bedding—purchasing roots, or raising 
from seed ? If the letter, when should seed be sown In 
order to have plants ready for bedding ? Will anyone also 
tell m e the names of one or two good inexpensive sorts 7— 
SmoWBLL. 

10077. -Camellia-buds not opening.— 1 hare a 
Camellia In my greenhouse, and, fcr the last four or fire 
years, the buds nave refused to open. 1 have tried it in a 
cold house, in the fernery, and In the greenhouse: but 
always with the same wsult—eaoh bud gets as big at 
a pigeon's egg, and then the petals gradually come away 
from the heel, and It at last drops off. The plant Is in 
good health, the leaves are a good glossy green, and there 
la no sign whatever about the buds of anything wrong, 
except that they are so hard and tight that I cannot pull 
the petals off without difficulty. Will “ J. D. E ," or any 
other reader, tell me what to do?— Lancashire. 

10078.— Fem-caaea.— A month or two ago I made 
two Fern-oases, eaoh measuring 36 inchee by 18 inches by 
80 inchee high, and have only lately completed filling 
them with choice Ferns. The oases are situated Id a very 
large room. In whioh the temperature does not exceed 
66 aegs., especially during severe oold, and In the night it 
has often fallen as low as 48 degs. Can any kind reader of 
Gakdenibs suggest a way in whioh I oan place a email 
heating apparatus to eaoh of the Fern-caees? I have 
notioed, during the last few days, that several of the Ferns 
have dwindled off, and this, I fear, Is owing to the oold, 
as 1 have been obliged to give more ventilation, mildew 
having appeared on the soil and some of the Ferns.— 

19079.—Value of artificial manures.—I have 
reoently come Into possession of a small garden (about 
600 square yards), the soil of whioh, judging from some 
trials made daring the past season, I Imagine to have been 
pretty well exhausted by previous oocu piers, aod I pur¬ 
pose renovating it by means of artificial manure. At 
present, however, I am in a quandary, owing to the extra¬ 
ordinary range there seems to be la the prioe of that 
article, varying, as it dose, from 3s. per owt up to more 
than ten times that sum. What constitutes this nsenntlsl 
difference between the two classes of manure ? Do the 
higher-priced ones really oontain so many more times the 
nutriment of the others, or are the terms asked mere 
fancy prices, put on in consideration of some supposed 
secret and more efficacious method of compounding the 
manure ? Of course, I do not want a mere bald recom¬ 
mendation of some particular manufacturer; but. If any 
contributors ooukl answer the above, or give some infor¬ 
mation which would serve as k guide in making my own 
selection, I should be obliged.— Dickv Saw, Liverpool. 

19080.— Pema In cold greenhouse.— I shall be 
greatly obliged for advice about the treatment of Ferae ia 
odd greenhouse, 10 feet by 8 feet, south-west aspect, on 
first floor, opening from dining-room. I have several 
hundred-principally Pteris, in variety, Nephrolepia, 
Davalllas, Onoclea eenalbilie, and Adlan turn ouneatum 
decorum, and pedatum—all planted in wooden boxes, ami 
ranged on stages and on the walla in tiers. The boxes are 
made with plenty of openings and good drainage of ohar- 
coal, and the compost is mostly peat, with some loam and 
sand. All did well in the summer, and were a of 
greenery; but ever since the cold weather set in there has 
been a creamy-white substance, or fungus, constantly 
forming round the frondlete of the Onooleas and the 
Pteris; and under Selaginellas quite a bed of this sub¬ 
stance is formed. Of oourse, it is at onoe cleared away, and 
sulphur dusted on ; but soon it is again there, and, I fear, 
will damage the fronds next season. Mv opinion is that 
too much peat has been used, and it is the roots and 
branches in the peat that were not thoroughly decayed 
when used that are deoaying, and causing the trouble. I 
shall be glad if any of your readers con help me, and, If 
my reason is the correct one, I shall turn all out in the 
spring, and have a nioe fresh compost.—W. S , Southsea. 

19031.—Conifer injured by storm.— Among other 
damage done in my garden by the snowstorm of Boxing 
Day last, a noble shrub, standing in the middle of my 
lawn, was uprooted. The shrub, which rose to a height of 
26 feet to 80 feet, aod waa of great drcuu fererce, was one 
of the Arbor-Vita family—of graceful, feathery habit; and, 
loth to lose it without making an effort to save it, I em¬ 
ployed a gang of men to set “humpty-dumpty” onoe 
again upon his legs. This was accomplished after cutting 
away about seven or eight of the main stem j, reducing the 
height of these left to about 12 feet, r Fou teem to %sve 
done the right thing; but it is impossible to say what the 
result will be. Make the soil firm about the roots, and 
stay the tree, so that it may not be blown about by the 
wind.— Ed ] So doubtful am I of its ultimate recovery, 
that I shall be grateful if Borne reader of Oardkvi.vo will 
kindly advise me ae to the beet Conifer to plant in Its 
stead, should I be obliged to remove it-some tree com¬ 
bing the three requisites of quickness of growth, hard!- 
mh. end beauty. My garden, although level, la on a 
northern alone of one of the Gloucestershire valleys, and is 
exposed to the full force of the wind from every quarter 
between north-east and due west— Querist. # % Thujop - 
sis borealis, Thuja Lobbi, Cupreuue Lawsoniana-any 
one of these will suit your purpose.— Ed. 

19082 -Garden labels and stakes. -Being pos¬ 
sessed of a large garden, I use a number of labels for pre¬ 
serving the names of shrubs. Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 
Ac. ; but I find those of wood, after a few months’ use, rot, 
and endless trouble ia caused by their loss. I also plaoed 
wooden labels to my pot Chrysanthemums grown for ex- 
hlbition ; but I found, when pladog them In the houses, 
that a large number had rotted off just above the soil, and 
the others broke off when touched, the names, although 
written upon paint, being undietingulehable. I used the 
ordinary sino labels for some time ; but I found the writ¬ 
ing fade. There are cast-iron and hard-rolled zinc labels 
In the market; but these have names already cast upon 
them, and, therefore, are not fit for general use, they 
are also too expensive. I am under the impression that 
some time since a correspondent of Garden ibo recom¬ 
mended galvanised wrought-iron labels, upon whioh he 
painted numbers in black, and found them a great suc¬ 
cess; but, although I have referred back, I fail to trace 
hje letter. I should, therefore, be glad to hear if any of 
the readers of Gardening have used galvanised iron 
taheli. If to, oan toeyweoonamend the ml Also parttcu- 
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lass as to sisex I also find my wooden garden stakes for 
supporting plants and pot Chrysanthemums soon rot, 
although well painted. I have tried galvanised iron 
stakes for Boses, and found them everything to be desired; 
but the cost (about Is. eaoh) prevents their adoption, and, 
being heavy, they are not suitable for pot Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Can any of your experienced correspondents re- 
oommend any other form or pattern of galvanised iron or 
metal stakes? Would not light iron tubing do? Any 
particulars would oblige— A Subscriber from the First 
Issue. _ 

To the following qtseries britf editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

19088. —Dividing Drvnarla (W. S .).—You oan out 
it in pleoet about a month hence, when it begins to grow. 

19084.— Treatment of Selaglnella hortensla 
(Y. Z .).—Pull the plant* to pieces about a month hence, 
and replant them. 

19086.— Bishop’s Thumb Pear (W. F. R.y— The 
Bishop’s Thumb Fear is generally ripe in October. They 
should be gathered when they can be removed easily. 

19086.— Plants for tree-root (W. A. 0.).—lt Ivy 
will not grow, there is not much ohanoe of anything else 
flourishing; but you may try some of the hardy Ferns. 

19087.— Veitch’8 Virginian Creeper (L. B.).— 
Yes; Ampelopsis Veitchl will grow in a north ospeok 
Any good garden soil will do, but it grows best in loam. 

19088. — Tenant's right to remove trees 
(Edward Williams ).—The reply to a similar query, ou 
p. 693, oorrectly states, we believe, the law on this point 

19089.—Lawn-tennis courts (Constant Reader).— 
The court should be, for a single-handed game, 78 feet 
long and 27 feet wide; for a double-handed game, 78 feet 
by 86 feet 

19090. -Water-tanks over hot-water pipes 
(Stonezh— Too much moisture would be injurious at this 
time of the year, and it is not advisable to keep water in 
the tanks above the pipes now. 

19091.— Ivy not growing (W. A. G.X— Ivies fre¬ 
quently remain some time before beginning to grow away 
freely. You most have patienoe; it is very probable that 
your plants will grow this year. 

19092.— Cllanthue magnlflous (Sunflower). —This 
plant oannot be grown out-of-doors, and It will not do well 
without sun in winter. You could, however, try it in 
your house; plant either in a box or border. 

19098. — Climbers for shaded greenhouse 
(Querist).—Yet ; Taoeonia exoniensie would do very well, 
and so would tbs Fuchaies. You might also grow Big- 
nonia venusta, Plumbago oapensis, or the Lapagerlas. 

19094.— Blenheim Orange Apples (O. H. AX— 
The statement that the trees will not bear for 20 years is 
Incorrect—they will produce fruit in a few years; but you 
had better not take a crop too soon, or the development 
of the trees will be slow. 

19095— Manure for Hyacinths and Tulips 
(A. £.). —Certainly not; bulbs have laid In their store of 
nutriment, and you will do no good whatever by manur¬ 
ing them before they start. We presume the prepared 
oompoet was not particularly poor. 

19096.— Utilising space in vinery (SpeedweUX— 
There is not muoh ohanoe cf Figs and Peaches fruiting 
under the shade of Vines. Cucumbers could not be 
grown in the place you describe, but Tomatoes could; 
and you might make a nice fernery there. 

19097.— Bowing Mistletoe seed (CartowX —Sow 
about March, when the berries are ripe. Preee the berries 
on the bark ; when they burst, the viscid mass keeps the 
seed upon toe tree. Birds will pick them off as soon as 
they begin to grow, unless they are protected in some way. 

19098.— Glass for greenhouse roof (Amateur) — 
2l-ox sheet glass would be better thau the rolled ; but you 
Bhould provide some shading during the summer. If you 
have not time to attend to the drawing of blinds, Aa, try 
some permanent shading by means of the compounds 
advertised in Gardxving for oovering toe glass. 

19099.—Opuntla Raffineequlana.— J. Jf L. wants 
to know “ why this plant should be handled with gloves 
on.” This hardy Cactus, whioh is also known as the 
Dwarf Priokly Pear, is covered with fierce spines, and we 
suppose that those people who respect their fingers would, 
when handling it, protect their hands by means of gloves, 
or some similar ooveringx 

19100.— Peat for potting (Paddington).— No; the 

J M>at used for burning is not the same that gardeners use 
or potting. The peat used for burning, as we know it, it 
deep, moist, buried Sphagnum, which is dug up, and 
afterwards thoroughly dried in the sun ; while that which 
gardeners prefer is tuifv peat from dry heathBand hillooks 
never under water. No doubt, the dried turf, if chopped 
up, would be useful for purposes of potting. 

19 ioL— Books on hardy plant culture (C. S.-W.). 
—The “ English Flower Garden ” (published by John 
Murray, 16a) is a copiously-illustrated book, which gives 
a list of “all the plants, both hardy and half-hardy, 
annual and bulbous, suitable for toe British flower 
garden.” Details as to culture are given, together with 
hints on the laying-out of gardens. A lower-priced work, 
dealing with some of the best hardy plants, is “ Hardy 
Flowers,” also published by Mr. Murray. 

19102 —Laying out small garden (Simeoe, Plum- 
stead).— The plan that you send us is, as far as ws 
see, very simple and suitable, with one exception—that 
is, that the borders whioh run along the sides might be 
done away with. The space now oooupled by toe path 
should be thrown Into the centre bed, and the path 
should run oloee to toe fences. The object of this would 
be to get the full advantage of the tun, as in narrow town 
gardens, whioh are so much overshaded, very few things 
would do in suoh side borders beyond Ferns and Ivy, and 
these oould be grown just ae well in toe angle of toe walk 
and fenoe. You ought to be able to get some nioe fruit- 
tree* on toe back feuoe, if you choose the right 
and, as the fenoe is rather low, we should use oordon 
i trees, and run them along diagonally. 


19108.—Pruning Plum-tree ( Jf. C.J.—it win not 
Injure the tree to out off all the branches formed on it 
higher than the wall. It should be done at onoe; hut yon 
had better chooee a day when it la not frosty.—D. 

19104.— Position of greenhouse (J. BMey).- 
The reaeon why span-roofed houses are generally plaoed 
with ends to north and south is that the sun may 
on both Bides. If plaoed east and west, the plants on tbs 
north side would get no sunshine, exoept what filtered 
through from the south side. But, for the simple thing! 
that you wish to grow, you may, if more convenient, 
place the house in any position, so long as it Is not 
directly shaded by any other building. The position 
shown in ths plan would be a very suitable one, t*Hn| 
into consideration surrounding objects. The Pelar¬ 
goniums, and other plants requiring full light, might be 
ranged on the south side, and toe Fuchsias, and plonti of 
taller habit, on toe north side of the central path.— H. 

19105.—An amateur's difficulties (Simon JudeX 
—You have mixed up too many things together, and tbs 
result is that the note is confused, and it is impossible to 
give you a useful answer. Questions as to heating, the 
proper way of stocking two houses, and instructions bos 
to cultivate all the plants now in the houses, should not 
be mixed indiscriminately together. You should describe 
the conditions of eaoh house and the use to whioh you 
wish to put it; then you oan ask for advioe as to the best 
kinds of plants. As to toe Pelargoniums, Abutfloos, fie., 
that have hitherto been unsatisfactory—it is impoaribb 
for anyone to tell you why you have failed, as you here 
not stated what your treatment lx You do not even, is 
tout query, separate the plants kept in the greenhouse 
from thoee in the stove. Write again, treat the subjects 
separately, and we shall be happy to give you all the 
assistance in our power. In toe meantime, reed tbs 
articles that have appeared in reoent numbers on the cul¬ 
tivation of Pelargoniums, Stephanotig, and most of the 
other plants that you mention. 

19106.— Green-fly on Roeee iJ. the trees 

are grown in a glasshouse, the beet way to destroy this 
pest is by fumigating with Tobaooo-smoke. Soft-soapy 
water will destroy them out-of-doors ; 2 ox in a gallon of 
water will be enough, and this will not injure the ahoota 
Tobaooo-powder, dusted on the shoots from a pepper 
box, will also destroy them. They may subsequently 
be syringed off with olear water.—D. 

19107. — Splreeae and Solomon's Seal for 
Baster (K x~ The Spiraea and toe Solomon’s Seel 
should both be potted in October, and the pots contain inf 
toe plants ought to be plaoed in frames, or plunged to the 
rims out-of-doors. Place the Spiraeas in heat about the 
end of January—about 50 degs. to atari with, increaatof 
the temperature to 66 dega. when the plants havs grown s 
little. The Solomon’s Seal may be plaoed in about tbs 
middle of or third week in February.—D. 

NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUIT, 

Naming Plante.— Persons who wish plants to A 
na med should send good specimens property packed. Be 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot gf the plant uith 
(lowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. Wedonotnam 
more than four plants, fruits, or fiowers at one time, sad 
these only when good specimens are sent. Ws do not 
undertake to name vaneties of florists fiowers, stub « 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums. Azaleas, ae these can oats 
be oorrectly named by a specialist who hoe the meant St 
comparison at hand. 

»** Any communications respecting plants or fruit seel 
to name should always aooompany the parcel, which shorn 
be addressed to ths Editor of GoRDuraie Illustrates, 
87, Southampton+treet, Strand. W.C. 

Names Of plants.— B. Jf —1, An AbatUoo. require 
more heat; 2, Specimen insufficient; 8, Kuonymm 

japonlous aurea-maoulatus; 4, A Citrus.- J. 0., JW* 

Penny.—1, Specimen insufficient; 2, Ligustrum ©rail- 
folium; 8, Cydonla japonioa: 4, Pile* mutoosx— 
J. S. Jf.. Seaforth .—Your specimen is very poor; it is 

some kind of Begonia, with tuberous rootx- Mn. 

F. .Settle —Quite impossible to name from specimen seat 

- J. Jf., Walthamstow .—Cannot name from seeds; try 

ordinary warm house treatment.- E. C. A.G.—fwhdn 

prooumbenx-IF. S. B.— Cannot name from leaf ooly; 

you must send a proper specimen.- Edward Jdtj/U - 

Antennaria margaritacea (dyed), outdoor perennial. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several sp e eimmi 
of different stages of colour and size of the earns kial 
greatly assist in its determination. Therefore, ue 
shall undertake to name no fruit of which three speeimmi 
are not sent, and, if the fruit varies much to site tr 
colour, these specimens should be typical of such van* 
tions Local varieties should be named by local grow**, 
and are often known to them alone. We can undertake U 
name only four varieties at a time, and these only nhm 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels um 
not be received. 

Names of fruit.—A. Thompson.—1, Si Germain; % 
Olivier des Serres; 8, Rotten. 

TO OORRB8PONDBNTB. 

IFe should be glad if readers would rememb er that * 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot unde* 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

J. Tringham. —Piesee explain more fully. W* do sot 
know what you mean by an “ Almond tabbeai"— 
^rina.—Forwarded. 


18970.— Removing panes of fflaas*" 
Take two pieces of iron, each as old kiteM® 
pokers, put them into the fire until red-bo*. 
Take one at a time, and run it up and down 
on the putty a few times, until the potty 
becomes hot; then take quickly a knife, os, 
what is better, a joiners’ chisel, put the iharp 
edge next the glass, and run the putty o£ M 
not loose enough, put the irons on again. The 
hardest potty may thus be removed with ease- 
—J, T. S., Northumberland. 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Corner of Conservatory at Lee Abbey. 


pipa of Stephanotis, projecting above the ordi- or even near each other—in fact, it ia almost 
‘ >vel, and by * ' .' 


nary level 


fronds of Maiden hair always best to separate colonra of all kinds by 


inserted here and there. A few sprays of 


Tasteful grouping is almost as important as Forget-me-not, Spiro**, or of any light and low- 
good culture, if the highest enjoyment is to be toned material of this kind, round the edge, with 
obtained from beautiful plants. The effect of the usual backing of Fern, render the whole 
the finest flowers may be, and often is, marred complete. If a white centre, such as a Eucharis 
by a monotonous or inharmonious arrangement, or Camellia is chosen, the colour is then placed 


and it is desirable that all who grow plants 
should bear this in mind. The flower pot ia a 
useful article in ita proper plaoe, but it should 


next to it, and more white beyond. Decided 
colours are much more in favour—at least, in 
and near London—than intermediate tints, and 


not obtrude upon our notice, and, indeed, in it is generally found that pure white, bright- 
collections of plants arranged for effect, the L 


nge< 

seen of it the better. We have from time 
to time published illustrations of well-formed 
groups which might afford hints to our readers, 
and we now call attention to 
pleasing arrange¬ 
ment of a corner of 
a conservatory at 
Lee Abbey, Lynton, 

North Devon. The 
engraving speaks for 
itself, ana it is, per 
haps, unnecessary to 
say anything of the 
fine specimens of 
Lilium auratum 
which rise high 
above the surround¬ 
ing plants. The 
photograph of which 
the illustration ia a 
reproduction, was 
sent by Mr. C. F. 

Hailey f of Lee Abbey. 

19016. — Hand 
bouquets. -Tnere 
are really very few 
hard-and-fast rules 
that can be laid 
down or followed in 
the arrangement of 
colours when making 
up bouquets. Very 
different colours and 
combinations are re¬ 
quired for different 
purposes, and, in 
making bouquets to 
order, one has simply 
to make the best of 
the materials and 
hues that may be de¬ 
sired, or are at hand. 

But where the opera¬ 
tor has his choice of 
material, and plenty 
of variety to select 
from, the matter re¬ 
solves itself into one 
of individual taste 
and skill. Practice 
will work wonders, if 
one has anything 
like an eye for colour 
to commence with. 

The London florists, 
who are, of course, 
supposed to excel in 
this as in all else, 
have long been, and, 
indeed, still are, in 
the habit of making 
their bouquets too 
flat and heavy, 
though this fault 
is slowly disappear¬ 
ing under the influence of a more natural and 
correct popular taste, so that, unless the judges 
ha]-* *- * * “ * ‘ * 


I scarlet, deep-crimson, and clear-pink flowers, 
with a few soft-blue and bright-yellow, sell 
muoh better than any other shades. Brides’ 
bouquets are, of course, almost entirely corn- 
simple yet posed of white flowers, and those for use at crimson, with, perhaps, two or three white 

or cream among 


means of white, though blush or cream-colour 
will often give a better effect than pure white, 
when separating very dark or intense colours. 
Do not allow too great a predominance of any 
one flower—Roses, for instance—which are 
often seen almost entirely constituting 
bouquets at shows held in summer; but be 
even more particular to avoid running into the 
other extreme of mixing up too many subjects 
or shades together, a mistake which always 
results in either a trivial appearance or an abso¬ 
lute incongruity. Some of the most handsome 
bouquets I have ever constructed were com¬ 
posed of Roses, just a few bright-pink and 


Otm Rraobrs iLLUvnuTtoss : Corkbr or Corrkrvatort at Lrb Abrkt. Ltrtow, N. Drvox—Liliums, IItdranbrah, 
Ahplrnivms, 4 c. Kngraved for Oardrmxo Ilm'Stratrd from a Photograph sent by Mr. 0. F. Bailey. 


parties, balls, Ac., are generally constructed to 
match or harmonise with the colour of the 
worn at the time. But in the case 


them, Stephan otis 

or Bouvardia, pink 
and purple Gloxi¬ 
nias, per naps a few 
Begonias (tuberous), 
ana the whole light¬ 
ened with sprays of 
Lily of the Valley, 
Spiraea, Marguer¬ 
ites, or Orchids (such 
as Odontoglossum 
Alexandra) ; the 
faintest touch of 
vellow Cytisus, or 
Marguerite Etoils 
d Or, is also, some¬ 
times an improve¬ 
ment, and I have 
obtained very pretty 
effects by the use of 
sprays of the deli¬ 
cate hued Plumbago 
capensis, which 
seems to harmonise 
with almost any¬ 
thing. Use plenty 
of Fern (Adiantum 
cuneatum orgracilli- 
rnum), with some¬ 
thing (for large bou¬ 
quets only) of a 
somewhat bolder 
nature round the 
outside edge. I ha's 
made very nice boi - 
quota with nothing 
but various - sized 
trusses of double 
zonal Pelargoniums, 
of different colourr, 
and the same with 
Chrysanthemums, 
judiciously blendire 
the colours ax a 
the various - sized 
blooms. As a rule, 
it is beat to keep the 
centre down as much 
as possible, and in 
all cases use plenty 
of Moss round the 
upper part of the 
stems. This keep 
the blooms from 
crushing one 
another, makes them 
go farther, and im¬ 
parts a light appear • 
ance. Never allow 
a wire or stick of any 
kind to be visible, 
even when carefully looked for.—B. C. R. 

Earthworms.— I do not see how we 
should get on, in some cases, without the 
worms to keep the soil open. It appears to me 


isppen to be much prejudiced in favour of the dress to be won 

old style, a somewhat light and graceful style of bouquets to be placed upon the exhibition 
of arrangement will Ire more likely to meet with table, where they will be judged upon their to be a wise provision of nature that the earth- 
approval than a closely-packed cushion of bios- individual appearance or merit, and indepen- worm is found in the greatest numbers where 

dent of any surroundings, a greater variety of 
colour and material maylre made use of. White 
should, in all cases, be 


largely 

bright-pink, pure scarlet, clear-purple, and 


The usual method of construction is 
to wire up the flowers in bunches of the different colour and material may 
colours, each 2 inches or 3 inches across, and 
build up the bouquet with these ; this can 
naturally be done in a very short time. Thus, 
say, a half-blown crimson or pink Rose is ohosen 
for the centre, round this are placed four or 
five bunches of double white Pelargoniums, 

Stephanotis, or the like, then four more Roses, 
with bunches of white, or, perhspe, cream- 
coloured blooms of some kind between them. 

The monotony is broken by a few sprays of 
some small Orchid, J '“ “ 


there 


Digitized 


, or lkfhvkrdia, or evil single 

! t' IjOOQlt 


deep crimson will be found the most suitable 
colours, as a rule, though almost any shade that 
is pare and clear may be made use of within cer¬ 
tain limits. Just a touch of bright-yellow is very 
useful to lighten up otherwise dull-looking com¬ 
binations, and blue is, in some cases, an advanta¬ 
geous addition, but both these must be very 
carefully and judiciously used. Never place 
two shades of the same colour in juxtaposition, 


gre 

these are just the places where they are required, 
employed, and to open up channels, so that air and water can 
readily permeate the soil, to sweeten and purify 
it, as well as to render the earth more porous, 
for the roots of plants to travel in. What 
would be the condition of a lawn where the sur¬ 
face ia level, and the soil rich and deep, without 
the assistance which the worms render in open¬ 
ing np channels for the ingress of water ? It ia 
not difficult to conjecture, for during the winter 
season it would be so uncomfortably damp that 
the question of draining ({to- take away tb« 
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surface-moisture would have to be seriously 
considered. No observant cultivator can fail 
to detect the good that worms also do in the 
kitchen garden, in rendering the soil in every 
way more agreeable to the roots of plants. At 
the same time I must admit that they do harm 
in some cases, especially when they burrow ioa 
bed of choice seedling plants ; but the good they 
do, I think, far outweighs the harm.—J. C. C. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from garden diary from January loth 
to January 22nd. 

Cleared away several old Arbor-vitaaa, which had become 
loose in habit, and liable to be blown about by the wind. 
Shall trench up site, and plant single stemmed Oupressus 
Lawsoniaua and one or two Hollies. Gruboed up several 
of the common Elder, which spriner up spontaneously in 
the shrubberies ; the seeds, no doubt, are distributed by 
birds. Top-dres4ed Cedar of Lebaaon by placing several 
inches of rich soil over the roots, oare being taken not to 
bury the trunk nor to place any soil round the collar of 
the tree, as 1 have seen much injury done to trees by 
heaping earth around the trunks ; but, in shallow soils, 
a top-dressing acts beneficially. Turned gravel-paths, 
digging the gravel over with a spade, treading it all over 
the surface evenly, then raking it, and drawing over a 
heavy roller till the surface is hard and firm. Cut Ivy 
from the trunks of several trees in grounds where it is 
likely to do harm. Cut and carted home Pea-sticks from 
wood ; during bad weather shall prepare them for use. 
Pruned evergreen shrubs, shortening back branches of 
young standard Thorns to thicken their heads. Cleared 
away group of shrubs, rammed the earth well, and laid 
down turf, the intention being to open up and extend a 
view. 

Syringed Gooseberry- and Currant-bushes with the soot 
and lime mixture to keap off birds. Syringed Plum-trees 
with a solution of Gishurst compound and paraffin as a 
preventive of insects. Lifted and potted another batch 
cf Lily of the Valley ; I find these start better after being 
exposed to a low temperature. I suppose, under such con¬ 
ditions, the rest is more perfect; the buds burst with more 
freedom when placed in a dark place, like the Mushroom- 
house. If no Bpace is available there, the crowns should 
be covered with Cocoa-fibre, an inch or so deep, till they 
start. Moved a number of things into forcing-house to 
take the place of the plants moved to the conservatory. 
Among things coming on now are Solomon’s Seal, Die- 
lytras, Spiraeas, Deutaias, Lilacs, Laburnums, Guelder 
Roses, Roses, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, bulbs, See. ; zonal 
Pelargoniums are very bright in a light warm house ; tor 
supplying scarlet blossoms Vesuvius and Henri Jaooby are 
good. Fumigated Pelargonium-house. Shifted all plants 
needing larger pots; there is always a danger of over¬ 
crowding this class of plants. Have managed to arrange 
them eo that the leaves do not touch at present, and in 
the future we mint summon up resolution to discard some 
of the plants ; this is better, however reluctant we may be 
to throw away any, than spoiling the lot. Made up hot¬ 
bed for successions of Asparagus, Ac Re-arranged the 
conservatory. Watered Camellias and Luculia gratissima 
with scot-water. Brought in more Strawberries for ton¬ 
ing in vinery, removed a little of the surface soil, and top- 
dressed with compost containing a little artificial manure. 
Looked over Strawberry plants in pots plunged in pits, 
and watered those that were dry. 


Stove. 

Fuchsias.—W here young Fuchsias, struck 
towards the close of summer, can be kept in an 
intermediate temperature through the winter, 
the advantages of propagating them at that 
time, instead of deferring the work until the 
early months of the year, are considerable. 
But, where the requisite temperature cannot be 
kept up, it becomes necessary to defer the pro¬ 
pagation until the latter period. Fuchsias are 
naturally such free-flowering subjects, that, 
when the days get loDg and the sun becomes 
powerful, however young and small they happen 
to he, the plants at once begin to form bloom- 
buds, and it is difficult afterwards to get them 
to make much growth. With a view to getting 
the plants up to a useful size early in the season, 
they should be struck aB early in the new year 
as cuttings can be had; and an old plant of 
each of the kinds to be increased should be at 
once placed in a growing temperature, the 
branches having been previously shortened to 
about half their length. If, as advised in 
autumn, when the old stock were put to rest, 
the soil was allowed to become quite dry, the 
balls must now be well soaked with water. 
The warmer the plants can be kept, the sooner 
young shoots, in suitable condition for striking, 
will be ready, and where there is enough heat to 
induce free-growth, the cuttings root more 
quickly, and with greater certainty, than when 
they have been brought on slowly. A house, or 
pit, where bulbs and other winter-flowering stock 
are forced, will suit the Fuchsias admirably. 
The old plants, after having produoed the 
required outtings, will, if partially shaken out 
and repotted in new soil, bloom early, and 
will be found useful to precede the general 
portion of the stock?* 

Digitized by 


Coleus. —The brilliant colours of the leaves 
of the present race of Coleus are such as to 
make them useful both for decorative purposes, 
in the shape of small, or medium-sized plants, 
and for cutting to mix with flowers and green 
foliage. There are no better things for those who 
have not had much experience in plant-growing 
to try their hands on, as, where the warmth 
necessary to keep the plants moving through 
the winter, and to strike cuttings, exists, plenty of 
young stock can be grown up to a useful size for 
greenhouse or room decoration, ready for use in 
this way as soon as the weather is warm enough 
to enable the plants to do without fire-heat. 
The advantage of propagating free growing 
things of this kind early in the year, is that 
the young stock attains a useful size by the 
time the spring gets well advanced, and room 
is available for the propagation of the numerous 
things that require to be attended to later on. 
The cuttings should be put singly in small pots, 
half-filled with a mixture consisting of one- 
half free loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, and 
one-half sand. Kept close and moist in a grow¬ 
ing temperature, they will strike iu two or 
three weeks, and as soon as the soil in the little 
pots is fairly filled with roots, they must be 
moved into others, 4 inches or 5 inches in 
diameter ; give free, loamy soil, well-enriched 
with rotton manure, and with enough sand 
added to keep it open. 

Cyperus alternifolius. -The variegated 

form of this plant is much liked by those who 
are fond of plants with variegated foliage, but 
the green, or normal, kind is the more useful, 
as it is the more vigorous. Both forms are 
well-adapted for decorative purposes in the 
shape of pot grown specimens ; they are equally 
serviceable for the production of material for 
cutting, and the leaves are very useful for asso¬ 
ciation with flowers arranged in large vases. 
Small plants, such as can be grown m 6-inch 
pots, are the most serviceable for general deco¬ 
ration ; but, their roots being thus confined, they 
do not produce large leaves ; therefore, if large 
specimens are wanted, they must have more 
root-room. Where the object is to increase the 
stock, all that is necessary is to divide, into two 
or three, plants that are too large to occupy, for 
another season, the pots they are now in. Put 
the pieces separately into 3-inch or 4-inch pots, 
according to their size. This may be done any 
time before new growth commences, and where 
a genial, growing heat can be kept up, the 
operation may be carried out shortly. In di¬ 
viding the crowns, care should be taken to muti¬ 
late the roots as little as possible. The plants will 
succeed in either peat or loam; the latter 
answers well when a moderate quantity of sand 
is added to it. This Cyperus succeeds well 
when grown in the ordinary way, but also 
thrives when treated as an aquatic, planted out 
in a tank in a warm house, or in pots plunged 
in the water. 

Efiphyllum truncatum.— These plants may 
be had in bloom at any time during the late and 
the early months of the year by varying the 
temperature. Where the stock Is sufficient to 
admit of a portion of the plants being pushed on 
into flower, b/ being placed in moderate stove- 
heat in autumn, they will have bloomed during 
the last few months; it is well when they are 
out of bloom to keep them in the stove with a 
view to their making the season’s growth. 
These Epiphyllums are the most useful of the 
genus, as their flowers, being much smaller than 
most of the Cactuses, are better adapted for 
cutting, and, in addition, they can be accommo¬ 
dated in houses where there is little room, 
aud where the large-growing species would 
be less suitable. They sucoeed either on 
their own roots, or grafted on the Pereskia 
stock, in either case requiring much less pot- 
room than most things; in fact, to over-pot 
them is to court failure, as the comparatively 
few roots they make are liable to get out of 
order, if the pots contain more soil than they 
can oooupy. At the same time, it is possible to 
err in this direction, and, where more room is 
required, the plants, as soon as they have done 
blooming, should have a shift, and be given pots 
one or two sizes larger. Those that do not need 
larger pots should be turned out, and the drain¬ 
age should be seen to. As much of the old soil, 
at the top of the balls, as can be got away 
without disturbing the roots, Bhould be removed, 
and replaced by new. Turfy loam, to which 
has been added a good sprinkling of sand, with 


some charcoal or small potsherds, answers won 
for Epiphyllums ; the potsherds, or charcoal, 
will tend to ensure porosity in the soil for k 
greater length of time. After potting, it is 
necessary to be careful not to over-water until 
the roots move freely. A light position in the 
stove should be chosen, especially for the plants 
that are thus required to commence making 

? ;rowth during the dull Beason. These Epiphyl 
unis are more impatient of cold in winter than 
some of the stronger growers of the genus, and it 
is well not to allow them to remain where the 
temperature is low. The stronger-growing 
kinds will, as advised in the autumn, have been 
kept quite dry at the roots, and in this condi 
tion they had better remain for some time yet, 
as, although they will bear being brought into 
flower in heat, it is better not to subject them 
to this until later on. 

Croweas.— The different varieties of Crowen 
are, strictly speaking, greenhouse plants, rt 
quiriug only the heat that a greenhouse affords; 
but they need a much longer time to make 
their annual growth than most motivated 
plants, and when they are required • to begin 
opening their flowers early in autumn, it is 
necessary to start them early in the year in an 
intermediate temperature. Plants that began 
to flower about the time mentioned will hare 
kept up a gay appearance until near the end of 
the year. These should now have their last 
season’s shoots cut back to about half their 
length, and in the course of a few weeks should 
be moved to a house, or pit, where they will 
have an intermediate temperature. They 
should be syringed slightly once a-day. As 
soon as they have commenced growing, any 
that require more pot-room should have a shift. 
The roots of Croweas are not so delicate as 
those of most of the hard-wooded section of 
greenhouse plants, and on this account they are 
suitable subjects for amateurs to cultivate, as 
they are not impatient of an excessive or in 
sufficient supply of water. They also fortn 
more roots proportionate to the size of the 
plants than many things, and should, therefore, 
be given more pot-room. Whore there is any 
doubt as to the plants needing more room, it is 
best to turn them out of the pots, and, if the soil 
is full of roots, put them in others one or two 
sizes larger. Croweas will grow in either loam 
or peat, but they usually make quicker progress 
in the latter ; consequently, where it can be 
had in good flbrouB condition, I should give the 
preference to peat, adding a moderate amount 
of sand to it. As the season advances, and the 
weather gets warmer, the plants can be moved 
to the warmest end of the greenhouso, where 
they will complete their growth and set their 
flower-buds. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Planting Hollies —There is no better or 
brighter evergreen shrub than the Holly, and 
under favourable circumstances it assumes tree 
like proportions. Handsome speoimena in the 
shrubbery, or planted in tasteful groups on the 
lawn, never fail to attract attention. In some 
situations, they grow as freely as the common 
Laurel, but it is always advisable to trench and 
prepare the site some time before planting. 
This is the season for clearing away oomrnon 
things, trenching the ground, and manuring it, if 
necessary, in readiness for planting about the 
end of April, or beginning of May. The fol¬ 
lowing are good varieties : Ilex Hodginsi, I. 
angustifolium, J. Shepherdi, and I. latifolium are 
green-leaved kinds. Silver Queen, Golden 
Queen, Gold and Silver Hedgehog, and the 
Golden Milkmaid are among the best of the 
variegated sorts. The common green-leaved 
sort is the best for hedge-planting. Select 
handsome, well-balanced plants to begin with. 
Large plants are expensive to buy, but small 
lants, if the site has been well prepared, soon 
evelop. 

Best green-leaved Ivies.— For covering a 
wall or a building quickly, there is nothing 
equal to the common Irish Ivy—it has such 
immense vigour, and ascends so rapidly. It is 
also well adapted for oovering bare places 
under trees, but will require watching to 
prevent its ascending the trees. For covering 
small patches of lawn, as a substitute for Grass, 
the small-leaved Ivy from the woods is very 
suitable ; but for a position where something 
very choice and good is wanted, I should 
recommend the Emerald Gem. 
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Helping exhausted trees.— This is just u 
n eos—sry with ornamental trees on the lawn 
or pleasure-grounds as it is with fruit-trees, and 
may be effected by the adoption of somewhat 
similar means. If an old Plum or Apple-tree 
shows signs of debility, we apply rich top- 
dressings, or we endeavour to saturate the soil 
with liquid-manure; and if any of my readers 
possess an old shrub or tree that occupies a con¬ 
spicuous position, and is in a weakly condition, 
now is the time to take measures for its resusci¬ 
tation. There is more than one way of doing 
this. I have known an old Cedar of Lebanon, 
which had become pale and sickly-looking from 
having exhausted the nourishment within its 
reach, brought back to health and vigour by 
having a few inches of rich soil placed over its 
roots, which soon discovered the banquet pre¬ 
pared for them. Unhealthy shrubs have 
been restored by a soaking or two of liquid- 
manure. Holes are made with a crowbar; these 
are filled twice a-day for a fortnight with 
liquid-manure, and are then filled with a rich 
compost, containing a proportion of some suit¬ 
able artificial manure. 

Pruning shrubs.— I was walking round a 
large public place last week, and I noticed that 
the deciduous shrubs had just been pruned, 
There is one disadvantage in pruning flowering* 
shrubs at this season—the flowers are all cut 
off. The proper time to prune deciduous things 
is as soon as they have done flowering in spring, 
cutting out all tne large branches, and leaving 
the feathery sprays to develop. In this way the 
plants will never look naked, and they will 
always carry a fair proportion of flowers. 

Top-dressing the lawn.— Grass that is much 
mown needs renovating occasionally, and, if 
neglected, more expensive measures may be 
necessary. The present is a good time to top- 
dress with soot, wood-ashes, or artificial manures 
in combination with light rich soil—about ^ lb. 
of the former to a bushel of soil will be beneficial. 
In extreme oases, more manure may be mixed 
with the soil. 

Fruit Garden. 

The orchard-house. —The permanent trees 
should be primed, and washea with Gishurst 
compound (6 oz. to the gallon), scrubbing all 
the main branches with a brush, and warning 
the young wood with a sponge, carefully draw¬ 
ing the sponge, when charged with the liquid, 
towards the ends of the shoots only, and never in 
a backward direction. After the trees have been 
cleaned, the branches should be tied neatly to 
the trellis; lav the branches in straight, but use 
no more ties than are necessary, and leave space 
enough for them to swell. There are two 
mistakes which young, inexperienced hands are 
continually making. They leave in too much 
wood, and in training they brace the wood in too 
tightly. Trees in pots must be placed under 
oover before the buds make a move. Very often 
the orohard-house is filled with Chrysanthemums 
in winter, but, as these are mostly over now, 
they may be cut down, and placed in the turf- 
pit, till the necessary stock has been worked 
up. 

Top-dressing Strawberries.— This is gene¬ 
rally done during the autumn, the manure 
being placed between the rows, and left in that 
position till January, when it is lightly forked 
in, and about the end of March the beds should 
be heavily mulched with rather long stable- 
manure. 

The Duke Cherries as bushes.— The early 
Mav and late Duke Cherries succeed well as 
bushes on the Mahaleb stock. A plot of ground 

S lanted with these two sorts, 6 feet apart, will 
e a success, and if a few rough poles are set up 
round the plot, and wires strained across, the 
blossoms may, without much trouble or ex- 

n diture, be protected in spring, and the 
t in summer, by a covering of nets. The 
Morello Cherry may be treated in a similar 
manner. 

Early Melons. —Seeds of a good variety 
may be sown now, if a house or pit, with plenty 
of heat, will be available when the plants are 
ready. The plants may be raised in the stove, 
or in any forcing-house, or pit, where there is 
heat enough. Good Melons have been grown 
as a catch-crop in Pine-stoves, or iu houses 
devoted to forcing flowers, with the pots 
plunged in a steady bottom-heat of 75 degs. or 
so—or they may be placed on bricks, resting 
on the hot-water pipes. The main - thing to 
guard against is tne rafroduction of ihe red 
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spider. Pot the plants in rather heavy loam, 
and use rich top-dressings and liquid-manure 
when the fruit are set and swelling. 

A FEW GOOD FRUITS FOR PRESENT PLANTING. — 
Apples: Alfriston, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Hun¬ 
tingdon Codlin, Prince Albert, Cox's Orange 
Pippen, Old Nonpareil. Plums : Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Early Prolific, Early Transparent Gage, 
Kirke’s, White Magnum Bonum, and Victoria. 
Pears: Williams’ Bon Chretien, Marie Louise, 
Passe Colmar, Pitmaston Duchess, Bergamotte 
d’Esperen, and Doyennd du Comioe. Apricot: 
Moorpark. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Improving old gardens.— This is the season 
for opening up the land with pick and spade, 
for effecting improvements in draining, for 
cutting down old trees, reducing the size of 
overgrown hedges, and putting them into shape, 
and improving walks and edgings to borders. 
I think there is no hedge plant so suitable for a 
garden boundary as the green-leaved Holly. 
It is expensive at first, but when well established 
it soon makes headway, and becomes, if not a 
joy for ever, a source of great satisfaction. 
Good fences are always indications of careful 
culture, and wherever they exist, either in farm 
or garden, there we shall find the best crops. 
The soil for vegetable-growing never can be too 
deep, and, bearing this fact in mind, those 
having facilities for obtaining new soil may add 
to the surface at every opportunity. I have an 
acquaintance who, some years ago, hired a piece 
of poor waste land. He trenched it up without 
bringing the poor stuff to the top ; and he then 
made friends with the district surveyor, who 
was himself fond of gardening, and permitted 
him to have as much of the earth whieh accu¬ 
mulates at the side of the road at intervals as 
he cared to remove. At every opportunity on 
moonlight nights, and at other times, the wheel¬ 
barrow and the shovel went to work. It was 
hard and tiring work, but he kept his eyes fixed 
steadily on the future and ploaded on, and he 
had his reward. 

The seed catalogues are coming in in 
shoals, and very gay most of them are with 
coloured plates of novelties, Ac. Next week I 
purpose making out a list of vegetables suitable 
for half an aore of land. If 1 do not include 
many novelties, it is not because I do not believe 
that progress is being made, and that some of the 
new things may be tried with advantage—not in 
large quantities, but for testing purposes. For 
the main crops of vegetables we must, of course, 
depend upon well-tried varieties that have been 
found reliable under all conditions and circum¬ 
stances. If anyone discards an old friend that 
has done good service for something new with 
a long, high-sounding name, be deserves the 
failure which very often comes. 

General work. —As soon as the weather 
becomes genial and the land works freely, sow 
Peas and Long-pod Beans, Radishes, and a few 
early Horn Carrots on the early border. The 
crops coming on in frames on hotbeds must 
have ventilation when the weather is suitable. 
Propping up the lights at the back for an inch 
or so wul generally suffice. Warm coverings 
will be necessary at night. Sow Cauliflowers 
in heat. Those plants sown in autumn will 
need careful management to avoid coddling and 
yet give enough shelter. Use plenty of moisture 
in Cucumber house, to counteract the effect of 
the strong heat which it is necessary to use 
during cold weather. Bring on successions of 
Seakale, Asparagus, and Rhubarb as required. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

General work. —Before long most kinds of 
plants under glass will begin to show the effects 
of the increased amount of daylight. In oountry 
districts the majority of subjects begin to make 
a move almost directly after the turn of the 
year, even when in cool quarters, but in town 
gardens it is different, ana in central positions 
it is generally the end of February, or even the 
beginning of March, before plants commence 
fairly to make a fresh start in growth. Indeed, 
my experience shows that the month of Feb¬ 
ruary is one of the most trying periods in town 
gardens, particularly in the case of plants that 
are at ail tender, small, or not strongly-rooted. 
Such will frequently drag on a lingering 
existence through the Winter until the time 
named, and ' then come . to an untimely 
end. So that, for the next six weeks 


or so, the greatest care should be ex¬ 
ercised. A genial temperature of 45 degs. 
to 50 degs. win be found most suitable; but a 
high degree of heat is most injurious, exciting 
growth before there is sufficient light to balance 
the extension of tissue, and thereby weakening 
the plant. Of course, any disturbance at the 
root must not be thought of ; the first week in 
March is quite soon enough for potting-off bed¬ 
ding or other stuff from the store-pots in town 
gardens, even where a little extra heat can be 
applied subsequently. But if such plants are 
in any way exhausted, two or three applications 
of weak guano-water will frequently be found 
beneficial at this season of the year. The only 
subjects that can, with safety, be potted on for 
the next month, at least, are those that, like 
Cinerarias, are now in active growth. These 
should, of course, be afforded more root-room 
directly they require it, and Pelargoniums of 
the Show and French Sections, that have 
already been pinched once or twice, and 
have the desired number of shoots fairly started, 
had better—the pots being pretty well filled 
with roots—be shifted into their flowering- 
pots. If they have not broken well, however, 
it will be advisable to let them remain for the 
present, pinching the points out once more, and 
keeping up the vigour by a few doses of weak 
liquid manure of some kind. Herbaceous 
Calceolarias in boxes, unless very thick and 
strong, should not be disturbed until next 
month, when they may be placed directly in 
the pots in which they are to flower. If they 
stand too thick, however, pot off every other 
one into large sixties (4 inch pots), from which 
they may be moved into 6-inch or 7-inch pots 
when rooted out. Do not yet attempt to force 
Cytisus (Genista), Deutzias, Spiroas, or the 
like, for in town air they will not stand it, and 
the attempt will only end in failure. The 
stock of 

Fuchsias may be looked over, and any that 
it is desired to propagate from earlv should 
be cleaned, watered, if dry, and placed in 
a gentle heat, or in a warm corner, to afford 
cuttings for insertion, say early in March. 
Any healthy growing tops of choice varie¬ 
ties may be taken off, and put in pots of 
sandy soil at once. Keep them close and cool 
for two or three weeks; and, if they are then 
afforded a slight warmth, they will soon begin 
to grow away. Plants in small pots, that were 
struck last summer, should be cleaned over, 
cut back, if tall, afforded a little warmth, if 
possible, and an occasional sprinkle overhead, 
when they will be in fine condition for potting- 
on next month. Such plants as these—young, 
but with a little hard wood at the base—make 
the earliest and most free-flowering specimens. 

Propagating Lobelias. —Cuttings of Lobe¬ 
lias may be taken. These will root freely in 
sand, or sandy soil, over a hot-water pipe, or 
wherever there is a little heat, and they cannot 
be got to work too early; if started now, every 
scrap will make a dozen or more good plants 
by tne mofith of May. All Dutch bulbs in, or 
coming into, bloom should be abundantly 
watered, and be placed in a light position, to 
prevent their becoming drawn and weakly 
Look over seed catalogues, and make out the 
orders, remembering that a few subjects well 
grown are far more satisfactory than a great 
number that oannot be properly attended to. 

_B. C. R. 

18926.—A question as to heating.— * 

Such a boiler as is described here ought to be 

S owerful, if well set; but a great deal would 
epend upon the setting, and it is a very grave 
error to give a boiler too much work to do. I 
would not care to put more than 500 feet of 
4-inoh pipes on to the boiler described in this 

S uestion. Probably, that would be too muoh, 

: forcing had to be done very early in the 
year.—J. D. E. 

18925. — Tobacco plants.—The plants 
produce seeds the first year, and, in the ordin¬ 
ary course of nature, the Beeds are ripe before 
the leaves are ready to gather. The plants have 
a tendency to produce too many seed-pods, and 
it is part of the management to pick the blooms 
off to prevent seed-pods forming, as they tend 
greatly to diminish the vigour of the leaves. 
The leaves oan be dried by n&nging them up in 
an airy pl&ee. We spread them out in the hot¬ 
houses, and have also dried hundreds of pounds- 
weight under the projecting eaves of a large 
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barn. When they are nearly dry, press them 
firmly Into barrels. When the lower leaves 
begin to decay, all of them may be gathered.— 
J, D. E. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ALPINE ROSE (RHODODENDRON 
FERRUGINEUM). 

This little shrub is famous for its beauty on the 
slopes of the Alps. A'though a true alpine, it 
s perfectly at home ii* our gardens, but is not 


l 

will be considerably simplified, as the raising- be planted on a border which has been well 
tackle may be fixed to them. Two of these manured. They may be allowed two season’s 
standing trees and a fallen one should form, as growth ; then they will be well suited for 
nearly as their respective positions will admit, planting in their permanent positions. If the 
an isosceles triangle—the fallen tree being the summer is dry, they should, while growing, 
apex, and the two standing trees forming the have plenty of water.—E. M. 
base. The ropes and blocks may be such as 18923. — Grafting Rhododendrons.— 
woodmen employ, when felling timber, to steady The month of March is the best time for graft 
the tree whilst sawing it, and to bring it down ing Rhododendrons. Not five in a hundred will 
in any particular direction. The process, fail, if the plants are placed in a cold frame, 
indeed, is practically the same, with the ex- and shaded from bright sunshine, until they 
ception that two or more ropes and blocks, and have made some growth. They do equally well 
greater strength, will be necessary to raise a in a close forcing-house; and I have been very 


/ 



made prominent because its flowers are less 
showy than those of the hybrid Rhododendrons 
of the Indian race. There are two or three 
varieties in gardens, and they are admirably 
suited for banks of rockwork, or for grouping 
with Azaleas and American shrubs, or with 
Rhododendrons, as in the Edinburgh Botanic 
Gardens. Rhododendron ferrugineum is ever¬ 
green, and forms a low, spreading bush, clothed 
with small Box-like leaves, rusty coloured on 
their under surfaces ; the rosy-pink blossoms are 
produced in profusion in early summer. It 
never looks so thoroughly at home as when 
falling over the ledge of a great boulder, and so 
arranging its dense, cushion like head in a 
natural way. In short, this alpine shrub and 
its congeners are not half known* enough in 
gardens, and it is only in old-fashioned places 
that one can find big bushes of them. They are 
easily grown in any soil, though, like others of 
the race, they prefer peat. 


Orange-baU tree —I believe that Budd- 
leia globosa could be well grown in many 
gardens, were a situation carefully selected for 
it. It appears to be fairly hardy, in the sense 
of resisting frost alone ; it is cold winds that 
destroy it, and if these can be warded off, it will 
often come well through a hard winter. The 
top branches may be killed, but if the frame¬ 
work of the tree remains uninjured, new shoots 
will push out on the return of spring. The 
best plant of it I ever saw away from a wall 
was peculiarly placed, the situation having 
been selected for shrubs of doubtful hardiness. 
It was an enclosure, bounded on three sides by 
Evergreens, and on the south by a building high 
enough to keep off direct sunshine during the 
summer months of the year. There is not a 
flowering-shrub that resembles this Buddleia, 
and, where it can be preserved in its evergreen 
character in winter, it adds a tint different from 
all others to the outdoor garden.—B. 

Fallen trees may be raised to the perpen¬ 
dicular by means of ropes and pulley-blocks. If 
there are other trees standing within a reason¬ 
able distance of the^fallen ones, 4he operation 
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tree than would be the case to 
bring it from a position not 10 
greatly out of the perpendicular to 
the ground. The weight of earth, 
however, at the roots would be an 
aid, and the tree to be raised is not 
likely to be so large as the one 
that would require a rope in fel¬ 
ling it.—Y. 

Yew, next to Holly, makes the 
most useful evergreen hedge. It 
will grow in almost any soil, and 
will bear clipping into any shape 
required. It affords capital shelter 
for Rose gardens, or for anything 
else requiring protection from east 
winds in spring. The best style in 
which to clip Yew edges is per¬ 
pendicularly at the sides with a 
flat top—say, about 1 foot to 1£ 
feet in width. The plants best 
suited for hedges are those about 
2 feet high ; they should be plan¬ 
ted 1 foot 6 inches apart, in 
thoroughly prepared soil, trenched 
and freely manured. The best 
time to plant is early in October, 
but, where circumstances do not 
admit of its being done at that time, 

February or Alarch will do, as 
Yews do not suffer much from 
easterly winds. The common Yew 
makes the best hedge, and after 
being planted it should receive the 
usual amount of mulching—E. M. 

Cryptomeria elegans as a 
screen. —Where a thick soreen 
is required in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion open to the sun, this Cryptomeria successful with an ordinary dung-bed. Ordinary 
answers remarkably well. The deep russety whip grafting is best; and I prefer claying the 
tinge which it^puts on in autumn renders it grafts in the old-fashioned way. The atmosphar® 
attractive. It is easily propagated by mcaas where the plants are ought to be moist.-*" 
of cuttings taken off when half - ripe in J. D. E. 

September, and inserted in a cold frame, close- 

to a north wall. They should be in sandy soil, « 

and kept close till they have callused. They 0ur readers wiU kindly remember that *** r *J~*~ 

A^ d i e r' l ?r ^ r lt t tn iU ho l fT^ \ : 

April, when they will be well rooted, and should gardens of an vrUetic or natural character 
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18984.— Hints on Vine culture.— In 
the first place, do not plant the 25-year-old I 
Vines, however oarefnlly they have been taken 
up. Purchase good one-year-old Vines ; eight 
wul be enough. Plant six Black Hamburgh 
varieties, one Madresfield Court (Black) and 
one Foster’s White Seedling. The drainage 
arrangements are quite right, but there must, 
of course, be an outfall for the water. The 
composition of the border is important. We 
have just finished the formation of three Vine- 
borders, each 30 feet long. The compost was 
six cartloads of good loam, to one of decayed 
stable-manure, and one of mortar-rubbish. 
We also put 1 owt. of inch-bones to each ten 
cartloads of loam. .The house described ought 
to grow Vines well, and, from a similar one, I 
carried off many first prizes at the principal 
exhibitions in London during June and July. 
—J. D. E. 

18981. -Peat-ashes for Strawberries. 
—In some soils, such as olay and heavy loam, 
these may prove beneficial, as they help to 
lighten and render them more workable. In 
the case of light, porous soils, they would have 
no great trouble, although an application would 
do no harm. Bone-dust is a strong fertiliser, 
and may be used beneficially in strawberry 
culture for all soils which are, more or less, 
deficient in nourishing properties. Wood-ashes 
also contain a certain amount of nourishment, 
and are superior, in this respect, to peat-ashes. 
They do not promote strong growth, but they 
Impart a fins colour and add substance to the 
foliage.—-J. C. B. 

18974.— Grapes and Pears on glass- 
covered fence.— The only way to make a 
wooden fenoe air-tight, would be to tongue the 
boards into each other, and to make it of wood 
that does not shrink. If the fence is already 
made, nail laths on the openings between 
the boards. Ordinary sash-lights laid against 
the fenoe would be the cheapest, and would 
probably answer well. The glass that costs 
least money is unsatisfactory, and in the course 
of four or five years will be found not to be the 
cheapest. 16-oz glass, of good quality, would 
do better than the cheapest 21-oz. kind.— 
J. D. E. 


The Prune Damson.— May I say a few 
words .in favour of this old Worcestershire 
favourite? Not one Londoner in a hundred 
knows what it is. The only way we can obtain it 
is by getting it direct from Worcester or Pershore. 
The differenoe between this sweet and luscioui 
fruit and the hard, sour material that passes 
for Damsons in London is almost incredible. 
I have heard it said that the Prune Damson 
does not bear so freely as could be wished, but 
I do not see how that can be the case, as I 
know that we used to have to prop up the 
branches of our "Prune ” trees to enable them 
to support their weight of fruit.—B. C. R. 

18878.— Pine-growing.— There ia no way t3 p^vent 

the formation of oooksoomb-shaped orowus or dusters of 
crowns on oae fruit. No system of oalture will osuse or 
prevent it; but the proportion of such crowns will not, we 
think, be more than one in 25 nnder any circumstanoea. 
Is the proportion, in your case, more than this ? — 
J. D. E. 


HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING 

Scented leaves and flowers. — For 
indoor decoration there is always a large 
demand for flowers and foliage that are fragrant. 
Thus, the Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia 
oitriodora) is always a favourite. If planted 
out against a sunny wall, where the wood can 
get well-ripened, it yields an endless supply of 
fragrant sprays. On the ooaet, it is seldom 
that the winters are sufficiently severe to injure 
the old wood, but during severe frost, a mat 
mav be put over it. In more inland localities, 
it is safest to put some straw first, or dry 
Bracken, and then a mat over all. Myrtles, 
being' evergreen, are always welcome indoors, 
especially when in blossom. The common 
white Jessamine is also a capital plant for 
yielding sprays for cutting. Trained on a fenoe 
or hedge it is very floriferous, old plants being 
much more so than young ones. The scented¬ 
leaved Geraniums, when planted out, are 
valuable for cutting. Heliotropes, especially 
dark-flowered ones, are very popular indoors. 
Then there are the Migncrfetfcs, a hc*tiatneiR 
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selves, many very fine and distinct varieties 
being now obtainable ; but, for fragrance, I do 
not mid any of the new sorts to equal the old, 
well-known, small-flowered variety. A bush or 
two of Sweet Brier, to supply garnishing for 
bouquets, or sprays for mixing with flowers in 
vases, should find a place even in the smallest 
of gardens.— Hants. 

Maiden-hair Ferns in rooms.—The 
general impression prevails that these some¬ 
what delicate Ferns are not suitable for rooms. 
For many years I have kept them in my 
drawing-room, not only without damage to 
their appearance, but also greatly to their ad¬ 
vantage. My Ferns are always bushy, and of 
the brightest green, and seldom without a few 
young fronds just piercing the soil to replace 
thoee that are failing. I find that they give 
far less trouble than any other pot-plants 
indoors, except, perhaps, Begonias. My method 
of culture is very simple. I repot them onoe a 
year in January, using pure peat-mould ; I 
water every two or three days liberally with 
lukewarm rain-water, if I can get it, and I do 
not stop until it comes through into the large, 
deep saucer in which the plants always stand. 
It is not neoessary to keep them always stand¬ 
ing in water ; probably the saucer may become 
dry the next day, but much will depend on the 
heat of the room. Mine has a large fire on 
most days in winter, but my Ferns have had to 
endure occasional trials of perhaps two or 
three frosty days together without a fire, and 
have not been hurt. In summer we have con¬ 
stant through draughts also, without any 
harm arising to the plants.—Q. 


POULTRY. 

QUERY. 

19108—Feather-eating-— Can any readers inform 
me how to treat my poultry under the following circum¬ 
stance® ? -Tbev persist in pulling oat each other's feathers 
till they draw blood. One oock has not been allowed to 
grow his tail sloes moulting, as the hens pick out eaoh 
feather as it appears, and another is becoming bare on the 
breast from the same oause. Last yaar every hen became 
quite bare under the tall, and I again see indications of 
the same. Then I was told it was caused by over-stimu¬ 
lation, and, as I had given a good deal of pepper in the 
cold weather, 1 thought it likely ; bnt this season I have 
not given any, and have fed as follows: Warm soft food of 
sharps or ground Oats in the moruing, and Wheat or 
Maise in the evening ; an ample supply of green food is 
given each day, and scrape of meat once a-week; each pen 
is let out on unlimited Grass, when the weather permits 
They have a thatched house, fenced with wire, 88 feet in 
length, and facing south, so getting plenty of sun, and 
their pens are kept perfectly sweet with M MS-litter. Up 
to quite lately their plumage has been very beautiful 
where it is left I am quite at a lose to know how to act, 
and shall be glad to be enlightened.—M. E. H. 

REPLIES. 

19034.— Layers and table birds —I 
think that If "M.” tries Laugshans she will 
find them combine both qualities required ; they 
are excellent winter layers and good table fowls. 
They are, too, very handsome birds—black, with 
metallic lustre ; their legs are bUck, but I find 
this not considered a drawback; the flesh is 
very delicate, and skin perfeotly white. But 
to obtain eggs in winter, whatever breed is 
selected, birds must be hatched out by the end 
of April. I have at present only a few birds. 
Of 22 birds, 12 are cross breds of 1885, which I 
have kept as sitters. These have only laid one 
or two eggs per day the last fortnight, whereas 
my pure-brea pullets have laid all the mouth. 
During December I had 106 eggs, which, 
considering' the severe frost, and the fact that 
their house is one facing due north, I consider good. 
I myself feed the poultry; they have Potatoes 
boiled every morning, mixed up hot with sharps 
or Barley-meal. If there is a very hard frost, I 
throw a handful of corn down, or a few bones, 
at twelve. They have good Barley the last 
thing before going to roost. I may add that 
I have no fold-yard, buy all my food, and make 
my poultry pay well.—L angshan. 

19002. — Food for poultry. — The fine 
middlings would be likely to be the most 
nutritious, because they contain most flour. 
But is it often possible to buy two kinds of 
this article? My experience is that samples 
purchased of different millers are very muoh 
alike, providing the grinding machinery be all 
of the same pattern. Does "Leghorn” refer 
to bran as the ooarser kind ? This is a whole¬ 
some food; still, it does not mix readily, and, 
for this reason, is not relished mnoh by poultry. 
The mixing d ffimlty is the principal obstacle 


to the free use of middlings or sharps. If used 
with an equal quantity of Barley-meal it ia 
easily mixed into a stiff paste, and thus forms 
one of the best soft foods for poultry.— 
Doulting. 

Stoppage of egg supply.—“A York 
shire Hen-wife” (page 599) need not be sur¬ 
prised because her Houdans and Brahmas have 
not yet laid; pure breeds seldom lay during the 
autumn, unless specially coddled. The Houdan 
is a table fowl, and will lay in spring and 
summer. The Brahma is a coarse, lumbering 
brute, fit, in my opinion, for nothing but shows. 
It oan always consume food double the value of 
eggs laid. If “ Hen-wife ” wants autumn eggs, 
she must hatoh some common black dunghill 

P allets during March; they will lay white eggs. 

'o get tinted eggs, cross a black dunghill cook 
with black Cochin, or Langshan, or dark Malay 
hens ; mate again with black dunghills, breeding 
only from the best layers eaoh year. Poultry- 
breeders, as well as gardeners, should exercise 
their oommon-sense, and breed for what they 
want. It is absurd, if eggs be wanted, to breed 
for fancy points and feathers. A wide-awake 
gardener does not bounce and brag about the 
colour and size of his Potato-flowers and 
apples, but about the tuber when cooked for 
table.—N. Wood. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERY. 

19109 —Hard pastry.—Would Hiss Griggs, or soy 
Other reader, kindiy inform me the reason of fcbe bottoms 
of my mince fries being hard, whilst the top pastry is 
satisfactory in every way, the proportion for ordinary use 
being J lb lard to 1 lb flour ? -Puzzlsd. 

REPLIES. 

19004.— Chutney. —“ Tom ” would find the 
following a good recipe for Indian chutney : 
£ oz. Onions and 3 oz. Garlic (pounded), £ lb. 
Raisins (stoned and chopped fine), 1 oz. Cayenne 
pepper, £ lb. salt, £ lb. Mustard-seeds (whole), 
2 lb. moist sugar, 12 lb. medium-sized Apples, 
4£ pts. best vinegar. Mode: Pare and core the 
Apples, and boil in the vinegar until quite soft; 
then pound the other ingredients together as 
fine as possible and mix them well together— 
Mustard-seed excepted, as this must be put 
in whole.— A. M. P. 

-Cashmere ohutney is made in the following way: 

Gooseberries, 1 lb. ; Raisins, 1 lb.; Almonds, 4 oz. ; dried 
Datee, 1 oz.; green Ginger, 1 oz ; salt, 1J oz. ; Tamarinds, 
1 oz.: Garlic, i oz. ; Chillies, 1 os. Each ingredient 
should be pounded separately, with a little vinegar, and 
they should then be mixed and pounded again, adding a 
sufficient quantity of vinegar to moisten it It is very hot 
—A. C. 

Tomato and bread pudding. — In- 

g redients required: 1 lb. of Tomatoes, 1 lb. of 
read-crumbs, one large Spanish Onion (the 
larger the better), three eggs, 2 oz. of batter, 
Cayenne and salt to taste. Melt the butter in 
a saucepan, add the Onion, chopped small, 
with a little Cayenne and salt (no water); let 
it oook for twenty minutes before adding the 
Tomatoes, stirring occasionally, bnt not keeping 
the sauoepan-lid off longer than necessary. 
Scald and skin the Tomatoes, cut them into 
small pieces, add to the Onion, and let all 
simmer together for about half an hour; pour 
the whole over the bread-crumbs in a large 
basin, mix together; then add the eggs, well 
beaten, and turn into a shallow tin or tins, 
previously well buttered. Bake In a quick 
oven for fully twenty minutes. 


BIRDS. 

19006. — Pigeons. —I fancy that “ Barn’s 
feeding is at fault. He should remember that, 
as the old birds are oonfined, it is impossible 
for them to procure anything for their young 
ones, beyond that whioh is supplied to them in 
the first place. The young pigeons are, there¬ 
fore, roared in an artificial, instead of a natural 
manner. At first sight it seems that the in 
flammation is caused by some irritant subs tan oe 
coming in contact with the throat. The 
inflammation may, however, be a symptom of 
some disease peculiar to pigeons, bnt this I 
oannot say. If pigeons are kept in proper 
quarters, and the old birds can be dependea upon 
to do their duty by their offspring, there should 
be very little difficulty experienced in rearing, 
I am not speaking of the higher class varieties, 
some of which I know are troublesome to rear. 
—Doulting. 
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FERNS A SPECIALITY 


GRAND 

LEEK COMPETITION 


TO 

HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


THX LABG1ST STOCK IN THX TBAD& 

SPECIAL LIST OF FERNS (Carriage paid 
at lowest prices ever quoted, free 
on application. 


P I order to make our Great Exhibition LEEK 

(the Lyon) still more widely known, we havedecided to offer 
the aboTe Prize to the grower of the best Six Specimens. 1 he 
Competition will take place on the 4tb November. 1887, and is 
op»-n to all, without fee or entry money. A card will be seiit 
with every Is. 6d. packet of seed supplied by us to those who 
signify at the time of ordering their intention to compete. 
For full information see our Amateurs' Gardening Guide for 
1887, gratis and post tree. 

STUART & MEIN, Kolflo, Scotland. 


FERN NURSERY, 

8ALE, MANCHESTER 


Mairis & Co, 

CHEAP PLAh 


THE LYON LEEK.—This splendid Exhibition 

■I* Leek has again carried off the highest awards during the 
past years, and that, too. in the keenest competitions We 
believe we are within the mark in saving that, during the 
short time it has been in existence, the Lyon Leek has taken 
upwards of five hundred First Prizes at shows throughout the 
kingdom. Per packtt, Is 6d. 

STUART A MEIN, Kelso. Scotland. 


QO non ROSES ON OWN ROOTS. 4 s. dot., 

free, 6 for 2s. fid., Isabella Bprunt, Homer, 
Nipbetos, Heine, Marie Pia, Red Gloire de Dijon, Red Mal- 
maison, d'Elise, Sir J. Pax ion, Garvennier, the Green Rose, 
Rfive d'Or, Gloire de Dijon, Mathilde Lcmerts, Alexieff, kc , 
go od trees.—MAIRIS k GO , Weston-ip-Soriano, Bristol 

T WE L V ECHOIC* GREENHOUSE FERNS, 

specially good for outting, including Maiden-hairs, vane 
gated Ferns, kc., 2s. 6d , tree. 

ONE RED OLOIRE DE DIJON and ELEVEN 
MONTHLY RO -iES, 2 year* old, own roots, Ss , free. 
HARDY CLIMBERS. — White Passion • flowers. 

Virginian Creepers, Hweet-eceuted Woodbines, white ana 
yellow Jasmines, 7 strong plants, 2s. 6<L, free. 

ONE WHITE CLEMATIS, and six best gold and 
silver Ivies, including Rhoraboidea, 2s. fid., free. 
CHOICE GREENHOUSE COLLECTION, in 
clu'ing lovely scarlet win ter-flowering H-tbrothamnuf ele- 
gaus, new, beautifully-variegated-leaved Begonias, sweet- 
tcented greenhouse Jasmines, new Fuchsias, kc. Eleven 
strong plants, all different, 2s. fid. free; not one quarter 
usual price. 

SWEET-SCENTED VIOLETS, White Marguerites, 

Choice Polyanthus. 30 plants for 2s. 6d., free 

MAIRIS & CO., Weston-in Gordano, Bristol._ 

OEVKN BEST MAIDEN HAIR FERNS.- 

^ Macrophy llum, F arleyense, tenenun. cilia turn, cuneatum, 
concinnum latum, New Victoriae, NephrolepU DuflH, strru- 
lata, 8: Ivor Fern, variegated Ptens. Oold Fern. The 12 plants, 
2s. fid., free.—MAIRIS k CO. Weaton-in-Oordano. Bristol 


.Registered Trade Mark. 


AMATEURS’ GARDENING GUIDE.— 

Although a Catalogue of 8eods. Bulbs, Plants, Trees, &o., 
this very useful book oonfcains many features quite distinct 
from the ordinary desenptivo priced Catalogue. Amongst 
these may be mentioned the valuable hints on the Bucoessful 
cultivation of all kinds of Vegetables and Flowers,special notes 
on the best varieties for exhibiting, and how to stage them to 
the best advantage, and win the prizes. Amateurs would do 
well to procure a copy »arly, and consult its pages before 
ordering their seeds or plants for the season ; many unique 
advantages are offered to them for securing the finest seeds at 
a very small outlay. 

Now ready, gratis and post free, 

STUART & MEIN. Kelso. Scotland. 


NOW READY. 


FOR 1887. 

The Best Catalogue. 


It contains several Coloured 
Plates and hundreds of Illus¬ 
trations of Choice Vegetables 
and Pretty Flower®, and also 
gives concise instructions to 
ensure successful cultivation. 

Price I/- Tm t Free, Gratia 
to intending Cuatomors. 


HERBACEOUS 

AND ALPINE PLANTS. 


Catalogue of fifty pages, containing full Information as to 
oolour, height, situation, time of flowering, kc., free on 
application. 

A CAPITAL COLLECTION for Rocks, Stumps, and 
Borders, from 25s. per 100, or 4s per doz. 

Moet of the plants being in pots, may be despatched at any 
time, or by Paroel Post when fit. 


SEEDSMEN 

BY THB 

ROYAL WARRANT PRINCE OP WALES 


Richard Smith & Co 


T ILIUM AURATUM. -50,000 splendid 

-LJ Bulbs for immediate planting. 6d . 9d.. Is. each. 4 b . fis . 9o .. 


—- Bulbs for Immediate planting, 6d , 9d.. Is. each, 4 b . 6s , 9 b., 
and 12s. dozen ; monster bulbs, specially selected for exhibition 
purposes, Is. fid each, 15s. dozen; a few home grown bulbs 
2s each; L. Harrisii, pure white, fine for forcing, Is. and 
Is. fid. each; Krameri, delicate rose, beautifully scented. 
Is. 6d. each; Kraetzeri, immense white flowers, with beauti¬ 
ful green bands, large bulbs. Is. 3d. and 1 b. 6d. each; Hum- 
bold ti (Californian), grows 6 feet, and produces rich goldcn- 
ye’low flowers, spotted with crimson-purple, 2s and 2s. 6d. 
each; Washingtonianum (Californian), bears from 6 to 14 
large white flower*, shading to lilac, very handsome, fine 
bulbs, 2s. each ; Testaoeum. delicate Apricot, beautifully fra¬ 
grant. Is and Is. 6d. each ; Szovitzianum, rich Citron colour, 
spotted with black, very fragTant, and produces abundanee of 
flowers, Is. 6d. and 2s. fid. each; Brown!, immense trurnnet- 
shape flowers, interior pure white, with chocolate anthers, 
exterior brownish-purple, very handsome, fine bulbs, 3s. fid 
and 4s. fid. each; Laucifoliuni album, extra fine roots, Is. each, 
10 b. dozen; MonatroBum album, roseum, and rubrum, 6d. 
each, 5s. dozen; Umbellatum grandiflorura, 8d. each, fie. 
dozen; Longiflorum, 4s. dozen; Martagou, purple, 6d. each: 
dalmaticum (the Black Martagon), one of the finest. Is. and 
la. 6d. each; Croceum, 4s. dozen; Philadelphicum (North 
America), Is. each, 9s. dozen. Catalogues poet free. 

K. ROBIN80N, 82, Shaftesbury-road, Hcrnsey-rise, London. 


REACHEY’S FIRsT PRIZE BEGONIA 

U SEED —Not to bo excelled anywhere. Choicest Double, 
very limited quantity. 2s. fid. to 5s. packet; new erect largej 
flowered single. 2«. fid. packet; choice Hinglc, all from nsmea 
v arieties. 91 to la. 6d. Directions for raising with each packet. 

REACHEY’S BEGONIA TUBEKS, wnt 

■D easily now dry, post free. Twelve named doubles, ?!*.. 
36s., 42 b.; twclvo named singles, Ps. to 24s ; twebre niw 
large flowered Beedlinga, 12s : twelve ordinary seedlings, w. 
Soe front page.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Kmg»kerswell. 

Devonshire. __ 

F ;achkys giant polyanthus seed, 

fines' 1 , strain extant.—White, yellow, orange, crimson. 
and laced, each sort separate, or all mixed, 7d and li 
packet. Hose-in-Hoscand Jack-in-Green, Is packet. Lhoioe 
Hybrid Primrose, lovely colours, Is. and Is. fid. pactw- 
Plants, 2s. 6d. dozen; extra clumps, Just ready to bloom, w 
doz eo.— Kings kerawell, Devon. _ — 

PEACHEY’S PRIZE ROSES.—Extract from 

■D letter just received "Thank you for the Roses. They 
cune promptly, well-packed, healthy, even grown, well-selecwUj 
and certainly more and better value for the money than I ctor 
reoeived.” Leave the selection to me, and I will send you a 
small or large CollecBon of the best Dwarf Bush Ro»“« J? 0 . 
can possibly buy, all correctly named, as follows: six, 3s. 9u.. 
twelve, 7s. 6d : fifty, 26s. ; 100 50a.; or you can selcctf rom PJ 
List o * Hybrid Perpetuals, at same price Some grand, strong* 
climbing Teas—Gloire de Dijon, Red ditto, Mde. Beraru, 
Celine Forestier, climbing Devoni^nsis, Belle Lyonn»l«- 


DUTCH BULBS 

Great Clearance Sale. 


n.RAND SHOW HYACINTHS, including such 

'J varieties as La Grandeeve, Grand Va nquer, General 
Pellisier, Von Schiller, King of the Blues, 12 in 12 choice 
Darned kinds, 3s , many worth Is. each ; good bedding Hya¬ 
cinths. Is. dozen. TULIPS, named, from 2a. 6d 100. 
CROCUS, any colour, la IOO. NARCISSUS, 25 in 6 named 
varieties, including Grand Monarch, Grand Prize, kc, & 
Parcels containing a collection of 200 choice named Bulbs, 5s.; 
450 Bulbs, 10s. 

E. ROBINSON, 

82, Shaftesbury-road, Hornsey-rlse, London. 


"DOSES! ROSES! ROSES!—The beat and 

-L« oheapest in the world. Five first prizes were awarded 
to these R^ses in one day at the Grand National Rose Show. 
Crystal Palace. Forty choice Perpetuals for 21s. Purchasers’ 
selection from 400 beet varieties. Cat dogues free on applica¬ 
tion. Twenty choice Standards or Half-Standards for 21s. 
Purchaser's selection. The following are my selection 20 
choice Standards, 12s. fid.; 24 choice Half-standards, 12s. fid.: 
40 choice dwarfs, 12s. fid.; 24 choice dwarf Teas and Noisettes, 
12b. fid.: 12 choice Standards or Half-Standards, 9s.; 12 
ohoice climbing, fis. Cash with order. The following are all 
carriage free12 Beet Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarfs, 7s.; 12 
Beautiful Teas and Noisettes. 9s.; 6 Lovoly Yellow Roses. 
4s. fid.; 6 Marshal Niels, 4s. fid.; 6 Gloire de Dijons, 4s.; 6 
Choice Moss Roses. 3s. fid.; 6 Old Cabbage Rcses, 3s. fid.; 6 
Old-fdshionod Roses, 3s. fid.; 6 Crimson Monthly Rones, 3s.; 
6 Pink Monthly Roses, 2s. fid.: 6 Quiok-growing climbing 
Boms, 2s. fid ; 12 Hweet JBrierm, 3s. My aeksotion. cash with 
order. Thousands j5f testimonials. . jONtalogues free.— 


Kells, Meath 


10,000 


, LAURFL8.3 to 5 feet; also 10 

ttfa. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

GLADIOLI PROM SEED. 

A gilbat deal of pleas ore may be obtained from 
growing one’s own bnlba of thia beautiful 
autumn flower, and, when they are raised at 
home, the loss of a few roots every year, which 
is almoat inevitable, is not of so much con¬ 
sequence. When I first began raising Gladioli 
from seed, I prepared some boxes, which were 
0 inches deep, 1 foot wide, and 2 feet long; 
these were filled with some good garden Boil, 
and placed on the front bench of a greenhouse. 
In these the seed was sown early in April, and 
by the end of June the plants were large enough 
to go out in the open air. While they were in 
the greenhouse, and until the seedlings were 
well through the soil, the watering was care¬ 
fully done, as, the seed being light and thin, an 
exoess of moisture in the soil would affect its 
germinating powers. But it only requires such 
care as is ordinarily given to choice seed-pans. 
When taken to the open, the boxes were placed 
close to a south wall, where they remained all 
the summer, and had water as often as was 
necessary to keep the soil fairly moist. In the 
winter the boxes were placed beneath a green¬ 
house stage, and kept dry, the young bulbs 
being left undisturbed as they had grown. It is 
muon better to leave seedlings undisturbed all 
the winter in the soil if it is kept dry, as, if they 
are taken out of it, they are liable to shrivel, 
and so get weakened. In the following spring 
they were planted out in good soil in the open. 
Out of four boxes I had nearly two hundred 
plants. The next year I began raising seed¬ 
lings, on a more extensive scale, 

In thb open. 

This is better than raising them in boxes. For 
amateurs, and those who want only a hundred 
or two of roots, raisins them under glass is all 
very well; but glass is Dy no means a necessity, 
and equally as satisfactory results are obtained 
by so wins in the open. All that is wanted is a 
warm sheltered bed or border, where the soil is 
rich and free from all stones and hard lumps. 
Before sowing the seed, it is a good plan to sift 
the surface soil. The seed may be sown about 
the middle of April, in drills 1 inch deep and 
6 inches apart. All the attention they require 
during the summer is to give water when neces¬ 
sary, and to keep them free from weeds. I 
started with purchased seed, and had no reason 
to feel dissatisfied with the results. But if I 
had to begin again, I should purchase about 
two dozen good sorts, and save the seed from 
them, as snoh a oourse would prevent any dis¬ 
appointment from getting the supply from in- 
ferior flowers. In whatever way the seedlings 
are raised, the treatment, during the second and 
subsequent years, is the same, out it is neces¬ 
sary that it should be liberaL In the first place, 
a rich and deep soil must be provided in a 
fairly warm position. The best way of preparing 
the ground is to dig it up early in the winter, 
and incorporate with the soil a light dressing of 
well-rotted farmyard manure. Before planting, 
the surface should be lightly forked up with the 
view of getting a finis tilth. Previous to 
planting; the roots should j>e per V! jj f p two 


sizes, as the largest should have the most 
room. In the majority of cases, the first 
week in April will be soon enough for plant¬ 
ing, and, on no acoount, should the work 
be done unless the surface is pretty dry. 
I like to plant in drills, and one-year-old bulbs 
may have the drills 9 inches apart, and the 
largest be planted 6 inches apart in the drills. 
The smaller ones may go closer together. In hot 
dry weather the Gladioli (whether the plants 
are old or young) delight in receiving plenty of 
root moisture, and, when practicable, a layer of 
half-rotten manure should be laid between the 
rows; but this is not absolutely necessary. 
When thoroughly well grown, some of the 
largest bnlba nave flowered the second year, 
bat I do not consider it any gain for them to do 
so, as they are thereby weakened for the next 
year. Unless indifferently treated 

All will flower the third tear. 

I consider harvesting to be of more importance in 
the case of the young bulbs than oi old ones. 
In the first place, when seedlings are growing 
in a good soil, they have a tendency to keep 
growing until late in the autumn ; therefore, 
to lift them before it is absolutely necessary is 
a mistake, for when they are taken out of the 
soil with green leaves upon them, great care 
is required to prevent the bulbs from shrivelling. 
I therefore recommend that they should be left 
in the ground until early in December, unless a 
severe frost should set in before that time. 
Seven or eight degrees of frost will do them no 
harm, bat will help to send them to rest in a 
more natural way thau earlier lifting. After 
dealing with seedling bulbs for a year or two, 
growers will soon mid out that they shrivel 
up much more than old ones, if exposed 
to the air for any length of time, and 
as shrivelling evidently weakens the bulbs, 
it must be prevented as far as possible. As 
soon as they are lifted, they should be spread 
out on the floor of a dry shod and left there for 
five or six days, when the stem may be cut off 
to within an inch of the bulbs. Borne clean 
pots, about 6 inches in diameter, may then be 

E repared for them. Place a orock over the hole, 
alt-fill the pots with the roots, and then put a 
piece of slate on the top to exclude the air. 
The pots should not be placed in a heated 
structure : any outbuilding from which the 
frost is just excluded will suit them, for the 
object should be to keep them dormant as long 
as it is possible to do so. 

Three-year-old bulbs. 

Daring the third year the soil must be rich and 
deep; the bulbs grow stronger in a rather heavy 
soil than in a light one. The earlier the planting 
is done after the 1st of March, when the surface 
soil is fairly dry, the better, for, whether they 
are in the soil or not, they will commence to 
grow. Muoh practice has fully satisfied me on 
that point; at the same time, I as fully recog¬ 
nise the faot that the majority of English culti¬ 
vators cannot treat them exactly as they require 
to be treated, for their behaviour dearly snows 
that they require planting in a warmer and 
drier medium than the majority can com¬ 
mand so early in the season as the 
beginning of March. The bulbs should be 
planted in drills 4 inches deep, 1 foot apart 
from row to row, and with a space of 9 inches 
between the plants. As the flower-stems rise, 


each should receive the support of a neat stick, 
and, if seed is not wanted, that part of the stem 
which produced the flowers should be cut away 
as soon as the blossoms have faded, but no 
leaves should be taken a Way with it. The winter 
treatment consists in taking up the bulbs before 
severe frost reaches them. The best plan to 
dry them is to lay them out on the floor of a 
shed for a week ; at the end of that time the 
stems may be cut off, and the oorms stowed 
away in paper bags, or placed in flower-pots 
with a layer of ary sand over them. They 
must be kept oool and dry through the winter. 
Old bulbs always produoe a number of bulb- 
lets at the base, which should be removed, 
and if desired, they may be preserved to in¬ 
crease the stock ; they require to be treated in 
the same way as one-year seedlings, and if 
well treated they will all flower in the second 
or third year. Seed-saving is a very simple 
part of the management. Any flowers that are 
fully expanded by the end of the first week i<& 
September will invaribly ripen seed. The seed- 
vessels should be allowed to remain on the stem 
until they burst at the top ; they may then be 
gathered and stored in the pods until the spring. 

Old-feshioned Tulips.—It seems a pity 
that the tall-growing old cottage-garden Tulips 
are not more generally grown as hardy border 
flowers. There is an exquisite grace about their 
twisting leafage and elegant buds as borne up 
on their slender, wavy stems. The wealth and 
variety of eolour is most satisfying, and where 
large bowls or vases have to be often replenished, 
a few of these flowers go a long way. Given 
an armful of these fine old Tulips and an old pot 
of graceful shape, and you have before you a 
living picture, just such a one as Van Huysum 
or Baptiste best loved to copy. Beautiful and 
perfect as are the finest of florist’s Tulips, they 
require careful culture to keep them up to their 
best. On the other hand, the mixed seedlings 
of the late-blooming race give very little trouble 
on light, dry soils, coming up year after year 
quite vigorously. The large crimson T. Ges- 
neriana itself is a fine border flower, as 
brilliant as a Poppy, and perfectly hardy on 
most soils. A few hundreds of Dutch “ rogues,” 
or mixed late Tulips, add greatly to the flowers 
of May, and for effect a few Parrot Tulips, as 
also those of the T. cornuta race, should be 
added. On warm sandy soils all the above 
endure for years if once well planted.— 
Veronica. 

Ferns in smoky towns.— In towns, 
where but few flowers will grow. Perns may be 
a special feature. They associate well with 
picturesque arrangements, but such conditions 
are by no means absolutely necessary. I have 
a friend in London who has a nice bit of 
garden, with a little greenhouse vinery on the 
south side, and, wearied out with his attempts at 
flower-oultore—for he was ambitious, and 
wanted to have things which town life did not 
agree with—he at last decided to plant his 
little place with Ferns. More soil was placed 
round by the walls to raise mounds, a load or 
two of vitrified brioks were obtained, and the 
Ferns, many of which were sent up by country 
friends, were planted, and did well; others 
he obtained on his various prospecting tours, 
and a few of the choicer kinds he purchased. 
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Ferns will grow where flowers fail, if a little 
pains are taken to bring in fresh soil. For the 
smoky districts, deciduous Ferns are best, and 
though it does not agree with our ideas of neat¬ 
ness to permit dead or discoloured fronds to 
remain on the plants through the winter, they 
are Nature's protectors for the crowns, and, if 
taken away, a little dry Cocoa-fibre should be 
strewed over them for shelter. Common bulbs 
associate well with Ferns, and they should be 
planted when the groups of Ferns are made. 
An exceedingly pretty garden can be made with 
Ferns, bulbs, and creepers. All naked walls 
should be covered with Virginian Creepers and 
Ivy of various kinds.—E. Hobday. 

The red Dutch Honeysuckle for 
north porch. —A beautiful plant for climb¬ 
ing up a north porch is the red Dutch Honey¬ 
suckle. It flowers for several months in that 
aspect with me, and the blossoms are very 
sweet-scented. Any soil seems to suit it, but 
to grow it to perfection, a soil of the following 
description should be used : One-third good 
turfy loam, from an old pasture (if possible), 
one-third well-decayed manure (oow is the best, 
if at hand), one-sixth peat of a fibrous nature, 
and one-sixth rotten leaves and sand. It will 
grow fairly well without the peat and leaves, 
and as many amateurs have not these, they need 
not be disappointed. The best way is to tie it 
to wire; it should not be allowed to twine 
round it as this injures it to a marked degree. 
—Wm. T. T. Widdowson. 

Foliage to mix with cut flowera— 
It is impossible to arrange flowers tastefully 
without plenty of foliage, and the want of this is, 
of course, more felt in winter than in summer. 
But even now, in the open air, there are sprays 
of Cypress, especially the Japanese forms, 
which are light and elegant, and Junipers, 
which, though sombre-looking, yet make a good 
base to receive the stalks of flowers, lighter- 
coloured foliage being added afterwards. Sprays 
of Box do well for the arrangement of Chrys- 
. anthemums, and for lighter effect there are 
Lavender, Thyme, Rosemary, and Periwinkle, 
especially the variegated form. In broader, 
more massive foliage, we have the Holly-leaved 
Barberry, which is glossy and pleasant to look 
upon, and sprays of the small-leaved wood Ivy 
are always serviceable. Under glass there are 
manv suitable plants for supplying foliage for 
cutting.' Grevulea robusta, when the plant 
has arrived at a large size, furnishes graceful 
Fern-like leaves, whioh are very lasting, and I 
am very fond of the old-fashioned scented¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums for this purpose. I have 
one plant of the Oak-leaved species trained on 
thO' back-wall of a vinery, a large space of 
which it has covered ; it is valuable for supply¬ 
ing sprays or single leaves, and the flowering 
sprays in summer are very sweet. Of course, 
Ferns of all kinds are available, but when 
taken from a warm house in winter, they are 
not very lasting. It is best to have a supply 
of Maiden-hairs in a greenhouse temperature, 
in a light position, as this gives strength and 
firmness to the fronds. Myrtles are very 
desirable for some purposes, and are easily 
grown.—H. 

Rarly-flowering: Gladioli. — It does 
not matter in what way we try to keep the 
bulbs of these Gladioli while they are resting, 
they always start into growth before the new 
year commences. Although our bulbs this 
year were plaoed in some flower-pots which 
contained neither soil nor covering of any kind, 
and were left in a cool, airy shed, they com¬ 
menced to grow, both at the root and the crown, 
before Christmas, and when we have kept them 
in dry sand or in paper-bags, they have behaved 
in the same way. Except on one oooasion, I 
have always taken this growth as a warning 
that the time had oome when they should 
be plaoed under conditions in whioh they 
could make growth, and when I did not act on 
the warning, and kept the bulbs out of the 
soil until early in March, I found that the 
plants made muoh weaker growth, and, as 
a consequence,' smaller flower-spikes, because 
late planting did not prevent them flowering at 
the usual time. As we grow them principally 
in the open, I have the bulbs potted in 6-inch 

E ots—about a dozen bulbs in each—and then 
eep them in a cold frame until early in May, 
when they are planted out where they are 
to flower. ThQey fa thi. 


way are The Bride, byzantinus, and Rosy 
Gem. I used to grow cardinalis, Queen 
Victoria, and ramosus in the same way,; but 
these are now permanently established close to 
a warm wall, where they flower fairly well every 
year; and, as these bloom in June and July, 
they are useful to cut from. I also find it a 
mistake to leave any of these sorts in the 
ground after the end of September, if it is in¬ 
tended to take them up, as, if they are left longer 
in the soil, they start into growth again early 
in the autumn, and in that condition they are 
more tender than dormant bulbs. I am aware 
that, in some cases, all the Borts that I have 
named will stand through the winter in the open 
ground, if planted close to a wall; but the three 
first-named varieties will not do so in our cold, 
damp soil. The first-mentioned sorts do ex¬ 
ceedingly well, if flowered in pots; six bulbs, 
in pots 4^ inches in diameter, are admirably 
suited for baskets or vases for room deooration. 
—J. C. C. 

Double-flowered Irieee.— It is an¬ 
nounced in a French gardening paper that quite 
a series of double English Irises nas been ob¬ 
tained in Holland. The duplicature consists 
in a multiplication of the erect petal termed 
the standard. The markings are said to be 
very distinct. Opinions will probably differ as 
to the value of double Irises, but they are sure 
to find admirers. As some of them have re¬ 
ceived names, they will probably soon be in the 
hands of English growers. 

19052. — Trailing 1 plants for north 
porch. —If you want flowering plants, you 
will not find anything better than Pyrus japonica 
and Kerria japonica. There are not many 
olimbers that will bloom freely on a north ex¬ 
posure, but there are exceptions. The Kerria 
seems to flower almost as well as in a sunny 
situation ; the Pyrus, of whioh there are 
numerous varieties, not quite so freely, but 
sufficiently so to render it effective. Very much 
depends upon the amount of light that the 
lants get. If the place is not overshadowed 
y trees or high buildings, we would add a 
Clematis Jackmani. We have seen this do 
well on a north wall; it does not come into 
bloom quite so early as where it gets the full 
sun, but it lasts longer in perfection in hot, dry 
seasons.—B yflket. 

19039. — Oypripedium epectabil©.— 
This plant does well in a variety of positions 
in the open air, but best, perhaps, in what is 
oalled a garden border, in a deep mass of peaty 
■oil; I nave also seen it do well in north 
borders in rich dark loam. I have lately 
planted some tufts of it in pure Sphagnum, 
growing naturally in small ponds, and hope it 
will do well there. If a place can be found 
for it where it can have partial shade, so much 
the better. It can be grown well as a pot- 
plant, but it is quite hardy everywhere through¬ 
out the country, and a very beautiful thing 
it is when established. It is not, like other 
Orchids, at all difficult to grow, beoause tufts of 
it go on increasing like those of a true 
herbaceous plant.—J. H. 


ROSAS. 

19037.— Boses on own roots.— Unless 
you are skilled in the management of Rose- 
cuttings, you should not strike your plants with 
a number of cuttings in each pot; each cutting 
should be put separately in a 3-inoh pot, and 
then you may shift it on to a larger size without 
disturbing the roots, and thus avoid any risk 
of losing the plants in the operation. Newly- 
rooted Rose cuttings have a peculiar way of 
resenting any disturbance until the roots are 
numerous. If you do not adopt the single-pot 
system you must pot off your cuttings as soon 
as a callus is formed at the base, and before they 
emit roots, if you want to avoid losses. If 
they are then placed in a gentle heat, they 
will appreciate it; but I advise all amateurs 
to oonfine themselves to the cool treatment for 
striking Rose-cuttings—by which I mean they 
should put in the cuttings in August, Btrike 
them in a cold frame, and allow them to remain 
in the cutting pots until early in March 
following. By that time they will have plenty 
of roots, whioh will have become sufficiently 
hard to bear removal without any rjsk of the 
plants suffering,— J. Q. Q, » ‘ ‘ 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


A few hints on potting-—As we are 
now close on the time for potting all kinds of 
stove and greenhouse plants, I should like to give 
some of the less experienced readers of Garden¬ 
ing a few hints that may prove of service. In the 
first place, all pots intended for use should be 
well washed both inside and out. This is very 
often neglected, but it is an important matter. 
If the pots are clean, the plants will mat their 
roots round the sides, and then make rapid 
strides in growth, but if the pots are left un¬ 
washed many plants will not do so. This is not 
the only reason, for in potting-on young grow 
ing plants one would find it sometimes a diffi¬ 
cult matter to get the plants to leave the pots, 
if they were used when dirty, they would cling 
to the pots, and so break the ball of earth, and 
cause serious injury to their roots. Secondly, 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
crocking should be thoroughly done ; the crocks 
should also be perfectly clean, and we dean 
ours here by placing them in a sieve, and 
washing them well. When plaoing them in the 
pots, great care should be taken to arrange 
and regulate them, by putting the largest at 
the bottom, and finishing off with smaller ones. 
By this means a muoh better drainage is secured 
than when they are carelessly thrown in. I 
also like a little rongh material plaoed over the 
crooks before putting in the soil. Thirdly, I 
think all potting materials should be used in a 
rough state, and not sifted; for, in the latter state, 
the soil soon becomes sour. Another important 
point is the advantage of giving small shifts, 
in preference to over-potting. Lastly, in cases 
of all hard-wooded plants, bear in mind the 
necessity of firm potting. I do not mean 
simply potting firmly with the hand, hut I 
strongly recommend the use of the rammer. I 
remember a gardener of good reputation paying 
a visit to the gardens where I was then foreman. 
At that time I was potting some Azaleas, and, 
on his passing through the potting-shed, he 
remarked, * * That’s right; ram them firm, if 
you wish to make good plants of them 1 '—a 
lesson I have always borne in mind.—A lfred 
Bishop, The Gardens, WeetUy Hall , Bwry-BL- 
Edmunds . 


Pots v. Moss, for beddingr-plants.- 

The season is now close at hand for preparing 
bedding-plants for the coming summer, and 
many will be considering whether to use flower¬ 
pots, or to tie the roots up in Moss. Now a 
good deal may be said in favour of both plans. 
Where economy is not an object, and the neat, 
tidy look of houses, pits, &o., is valued, pots 
will still be the rule, for they are readily moved 
about without any disarrangement of soil; but 
in many gardens economy is desired, and the 
Moss metnod will be followed. I have proved 
over and over again that as good plants 
can be secured by mossing as by potting; 
in fact, I think the roots are in better 
condition for taking hold of the soil when 
transferred to the summer quarters than 
when they have been starved in small pots. 
The plan we pursue is to get a quantity 
rough flake Moss. If there is a little Grass 
with it, so much the better, so long as there are 
no roots of Grasses or any other weeds, as these 
will grow up and prove troublesome in the beds. 
Then take the pots or boxes of young plants to 
the potting-shed ; shake them out singly, and, 
having a heap of rich soil at hand, and soft 
matting out into convenient lengths, take a large 
flake of Moss in the left hand, and in the oentre 
of it put one rooted cutting and a handfnl' of 
soil; fold the Moss around it, and tie up with 
the matting. The plants oan then be set in ptts> 
frames, or on the floor of forcing-houses, with a 
little soil or Cocoa-fibre between them, and will 
not need nearly so muoh attention in the way of 
watering as those in single pots.—J. Groom. 

19041.—Annual creeper “Cyprees-”- 
In Miller’s “ Dictionary of the English Names of 
Plants” I find “ Cypress-Vine ” given as the 
English name of Qu&moclit vulgaris, and this 
is, no doubt, the creeper alluded to. “ Carolm* 
Cypress-Vine ’* is given in the same work as the 
popular name for Ipomaea caroliniana, and Ity - 
leaved Cypress-Vine ” for Ipomcea hederaoea 
cocoinea. All these plants belong to the Con¬ 
volvulus, or Bindweed, family. The com® 0 ® 
“ Morning Glory ” of the American* is Ipom#* 

I purpurea.— Moon-orkeper. 
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ANTHURIUMS. 

Many of the Anthuriuma hare large and 
beautifully-marked foliage ; others, such as 
the Flamingo plant (A. Scherzerianum), and the 
one which we here illustrate, are made attrac¬ 
tive by their showy, and peculiar-looking 
spathes ; while others, such as A. margaritaceum, 
and A. violaceum are pretty berrying kinds of 
A. Andreanum, which is a plant of recent intro¬ 
duction. There are, at least, three very dis¬ 
tinct varieties in English collections. A amall- 
flowered variety has a spathe about 3 inches 
long, but the largest form has spathes measur¬ 
ing S inches in length by 6 inches in width. The 
engraving represents a tufted plant, and those 
who know A. Andreanum only as a one or two- 
flowering kind may see that when well-managed 
this Anthurium will bear at least half-a-dozen 
flowers together. We have seen one with eight 
expanded all at the same time, and we have 
heard of one bearing seventeen flowers simultane¬ 
ously. W hen the Bpathe first unfolds, the colour is 


ultimately, to be matured. Anthuriums, as a 
rule, seed easily, and A. Andreanum is one of 
the freest in this respect. It also crosses readily 
with other species, and several hybrids have 
been raised. Anthuriums are stove plants ; but 
many of our readers have houses in which a high 
temperature is maintained, and will be glad to 
have their attention called to this interesting 
subject. Notes on the culture of A. Schezeria- 
num, have frequently been published in Gar- 
t dkninq, and the treatment there described will, 
generally speaking, meet the wants of A. An¬ 
dreanum. 


Late Chrysanthemums.— The exhibi¬ 
tion at the Royal Aquarium on Jan. 12th and 
13 th showed conclusively that the best late 
Chrysanthemums are those belonging to the 
Japanese section. One of the best flowers 
shown was Golden Gem, a beautiful new yellow 
Japanese kind, and the following varieties were 
well represented : Meg Merrilies, Exposition de 



ANDRE’S ANTHURICM ; SrATIIHS, SCARLET. 


bright-scarlet; but, as it gets older, it deepens Chalon, Mdme. Anna Delaux, Eugene Me/.ard, 
to a dark brown-red, and, finally, it fades and deep-purple ; La France, deep-purple; Mrs. 
withers like a dead leaf, but does not fall away Charles Carey, single white; Mons. Raoux, 
until the flower-stalk decays. Some of our pink ; Golden Gem, yellow; Mrs. H. Jones 
readers may be glad of the explanation, that, (a beautiful new kind), canary - yellow ; 
although popularly spoken of as the flower of Snowdrift, white; Tintamarre, Caprice, yel- 
the Anthurium, the large, brilliantly-coloured low ; Yellow Dragon, Zaire, bronze reflexed; 
spathe is not the flower, nor any part of it, but Comtesse de Beauregard, Reduplicata, carmine- 
bears the same relation to the true flowers as purple ; Pelican, white ; Diana Vernon, 
the sheath which enfolds the young ear of a head purple; Nuit d’Automne, Mdme. Deveille, 
of corn does to the flowers inside it. The spathe Ceres, flesh ; Jupiter, red dish-orange; G4ante 
of an Anthurium is primarily the sheath of the de Valence, pale-pink ; Mons. de Brazza, 
flower-head, but in some it is brightly-coloured M. Maxime Cornu, purple reflexed ; Virginale, 
for the purpose of attracting fertilising agents, large white Anemone-flowered ; Sunflower, large 
such as bees, &c. The flowers are arranged in yellow Anemone ; Belle Paule, blush ; Moon- 
a compact mass all over the finger-shaped spadix, light, white; M. Paul Fabre, red-chestnut; 
they are not iu the least like flowers in appear- Fleur de Marie, Cceur Fiddle, white ; Peter the 
ance ; but if compared with the spike of a Great, yellow; Excellence, deep-crimson ; The 
Plantago, their real character will be at once Daimo, Boule d'Or, Fanny Boucharlat, and 
recognised. At a certain period, soon after the Mrs. Norman Davis, a new yellow reflexed 
spathe has unfolded, the spadix of the Anthu- kind. 

rium becomes covered wi^h whitish, meal like Late Chrysanthemum Madame 
pollen, and $f a soft brtish M^r*vTr-j>lar>this, Moulise. —I can fully endorse what Mr. Fison 
the flowers will be ferfcili£:tUJh-d swdh^lnght, 1 svys, on p. 561, as to the Chrysanthemum being 


a flower of “ faultless beauty,” and “ invaluable 
for Christmas decoration "—its large, sulphur- 
white, twisted petals and pleasing scent making 
it very acceptable. Like Mr. Fison, I do not 
find it freely mentioned, probably on account of 
its tall, straggling habit; but, by cutting back 
almost to the base the first week in June, I, to 
some extent, remedy this. I propagate in 
March, but intend putting a further batch of 
cuttings in April. It was in perfection with me 
at Christmas, and I cut the last bunch on the 
3rd inst. Hope to have it later next year.— 
YV. J. Taylor, Kensai Or ten, )V. 

19075.— Late Chrysanthemums.— YVe 
had this year a good lot of Chrysanthemums 
in bloom about Christmas time, and they were 
treated as follows : The old plants, as soon as 
they ceased flowering, about the end of January, 
were cut down, and put in a cold pit, where 
they remained until March, when there was a 
fine lot of cuttings. These were taken off, 
and inserted in boxes, and set in a cold frame, 
where they soon rooted, and were fit for 
planting out-of-doors in beds, 6 inches apart, by 
the end of April. As soon as they began to grow, 
the points were pinched out, and by the middle 
of June they were nice little bushes. They were 
then planted out, 1£ feet apart, as space could 
be found, after early Peas, Potatoes, &c., in 
rows 2 feet apart. They were pinched for the 
last time in July, and from that time until 
October the only attentions they had were water 
ing in dry weather, and keeping free from 
weeds. Early in October, a spade was run 
down all round the plants, at about S inches 
from the stem, to check growth, and about the 
middle of October, they were lifted and potted, 
and the shoots loosely tied up. They were set 
close up to wall-trees, so that the leaves pro¬ 
tected them from the early frost. \Y r hen frost 
promised to be very severe, some mats were 
placed in front of them; they were kept 
well watered at the root, but dry at top, 
and by the middle of November, they were all 
placed under glass in a cool orchard-house, as 
they were then expanding their blooms, and the 
frost was rather too severe to trust them 
outside any longer. They were carefully 
staked, all dead leaves were removed, and they 
were well supplied with water and a little 
artificial manure. At Christmas we had some 
hundreds of blooms in good condition, and most 
useful they proved for cut flower decorations, as 
well as for pot-plant decorations, the best 
plants being kept for the latter purpose, and 
straggling ones for cutting. Ethel (white), was 
the sort that we grew most largely ; and others 
were Meg Merrilies (straw colour), Sarnia (a 
pinkish-white that turns clear-white when fully 
blown), Grandiflora (the best yellow), and Rex 
Rubrorum (best dark). There are other late 
sorts, perhaps superior to the above, but the 
routine of culture briefly sketched above will, 
I feel confident, ensure anyone giving the system 
a fair trial a good supply of these useful flowers 
at the very time they are in great demand.— 
J. Groom, Go*port. 

19046.—Dwarf Chrysanthemums.—A 
6-inch pot is small for a large-flowering 
Chrysanthemum, however dwarf it may be. As 
a rule, the cutting-down system affords the 
dwarfest plants, but as it would hardly answer 
for such small pots, I am inclined to think that 
the plants referred to were grown from late- 
struck cuttings— i e, strong growing tops taken 
off during July, or the first week in August, 
struck in single pots in a close, warm frame, 
shifted into the flowering size as soon as rooted 
and growing, and the points taken out once. 
This treatment would, in the case of several 
suitable varieties, result in the production of 
plants under 2 feet in height, with four or more 
shoots, and as many flowers of fair size. Plants 
of the Bame description are obtained with even 
more certainty by layering the shoots of a 
vigorous specimen during the month of July, 
and when well-rooted separating them from the 
parent plant. In either case, abundant feeding 
is necessary as soon as the plants have formed 
sufficient roots to endure it.—B. C. R. 


19047.-Greenhouses and local authorities.— 
" W. C.” had better apply to the clerk to the local board 
for the information he requires. In my opinion, the con¬ 
sent of that body must be obtained to the erection of the 
structure before the work is commenced. The clerk’s 
answer would be the most satisfactory, as he is in a posi¬ 
tion to know how tb?l * proposed addition will affect other 
occupiers, and also knows the powers pos jessed by the 
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HOU8B& WINDOW GARDENING. 


WHITE FLOWERS FOR HOUSE 
DECORATION. 

Not many white flowers oan be had daring the 
first two months of the year. But if one makes 
a specialty of the Christmas Roses, and plants 
them in a warm, sheltered corner, and puts a few 
handlights over them, there will be no scarcity, 
except in very severe weather. Double and 
single Snowdrops should also be largely planted 
in warm borders. In February, the common 
white Arabia commences to flower. In Maroh 
and April the number will increase. Double 
white Daisies and Primroses, Forget-me-Nots, 
and Hyacinths will be well in flower, if proper pro¬ 
vision has been made for them. The pretty double 
white Anemone flowers in April; anybody can 
grow it, as it is indifferent about soil, sun, or 
shade, and no flower, either exotic or hardy, is 
purer in colour. A wreath or cross made wholly 
of this, associated with its own leaves as 

S 'eenery, cannot fail to give satisfaction. In 
[ay and June there will be quite a wealth of 
white hardy flowers. The common garden Pink 
will be the first, and then should follow the 
white variety of East Lothian Stock, which is 
pure in colour and oompaot in growth. The 
Lily of the Valley should form a strong feature; 
there should be a bed of it on a sunny border, 
and another in the shade of a north wall, whioh 
will make a difference of three weeks in their 
ooming into flower. The double white Rocket 
should find a home in every garden, as its 
flowers are very fragrant, and if the individual 
blossoms are mounted on wires they are well 
suited for wreath-making. In July and August 
there should be no scarcity of flowers. Roses 
should be plentiful, especially of such varieties as 
Boule de Neige and Aimde Vibert, both of which 
may be grown in any form desired. The last- 
named is an excellent climber for a wall of 
moderate height; it also does well as a standard. 
The other may be grown as a dwarf plant or stand¬ 
ard. There are several capital herbaceous plants 
which flower in these two months. The white 
Phlox is one of them, but the two best are 
Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. and Campanula persici- 
folia alba. The Achillea is a hardy plant, 
whioh will thrive in any kind of soil. Its blos¬ 
soms are pure white, and last long when out; 
the Campanula, too, is both hardy and beauti¬ 
ful. It produces a number of blossoms of the 
purest white, on erect stems. Nor must 
we omit Carnations, amongst whioh there 
are several fine white varieties. Saxifraga 
granulate and Spiraea Aruncus are also desir¬ 
able plants. A wreath or cross made wholly with 
Lilium candidum would be very attractive, and 
all can grow it, if they choose a sunny spot for 
it, and do not plant the bulbs more than 2 inches 
below the surfaoe. There are several annuals, too, 
that may be had in flower during the summer, 
particularly Sweet Peas, Candytufts, and double 
white Chrysanthemums. In order to furnish 
white flowers during September, everyone 
should grow the beautiful Anemone Honorine 
Jobert. Not only is it a handsome plant when 
grown in masses, but its flowers are useful in a 
out state. There are also one or two French 
Chrysanthemum-flowered Asters, the flowers of 
which, being snowy-white, are admirably 
adapted for wreaths and crosses. These are 
grown in quantities by those who require white 
flowers in autumn, as is also a white Pompon 
Dahlia, named Lady Blanche, whioh produces 
large numbers of flowers on individual plants. 
So highly is this little Dahlia valued by some, 
that it is grown iu large pots, to enable the 
plants to be taken under glass on the approach 
of frost in autumn. If stood in a light, airy 
house, the season of flowering is prolonged for 
three weeks or more, and the flowers are whiter 
than those grown in the open. 

For the late autumn months we must 
depend ohiefly on Chrysanthemums, and those 
who set about it in the right way can have a 
constant supply of them from the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember onwards. Madame Desgrange is the 
best variety to grow for early-flowering. The 
colour .of its flowers is not pure white when 
grown in the open, but it flowers so early and 
so freely that it makes up in some measure for 
that defect. Moat- people, moreover, could 
manage to fled a fdw enure l.gi t$>nlidel > which 
to grow it. We havb-oflly to markonfe-the size 


of the lights on a piece of ground that is fairly 
rich, warm, and sheltered, and to put out the 
plants 2 feet apart early in spring, and allow 
them to grow on without stopping, as strong 
growth is desirable. They must be supplied 
with water when necessary, and they will want 
the support of some sticks and ties to keep them 
from being injured by wind ; and this is all the 
trouble they will give during summer. As 
soon as the flowers begin to show colour, which 
is generally about the end of Augnst, a tem¬ 
porary framework of wood should be 
placed round them, strong enough to 
support the lights, which should be only a 
few inches above the plants. This is the 
only protection they want. The space all 
round should be left open, so that air can cir¬ 
culate amongst them. La Vierge is a good 
white variety, belonging to the early-flowering 
section. In order to get white Chrysanthe¬ 
mums as late as it is possible to have them, a 
variety from the late-flowering section must be 
chosen, and the best for this purpose is Mrs. 
George Bundle, on account of the purity of the 
colour of the flowers, as well as of the freedom 
with which they are produoed. The best way 
in which to grow it, is to plant it against a 
warm wall, or fence, and to keep the plants 
neatly tied up daring the summer-time. As 
soon as they come into flower, a few mats or 
a piece of canvas should be hung up in front of 
them. There is no need to cover them up unless 
there are signs of frost; during the day the 
covering should be removed. Among 

Hardy shrubs, I may mention the lovely 
white Magnolia conspicua, which flowers freely 
when trained to a wall in any but a north 
aspect; this flowers in April. In May and 
June there are white Lilac, and the Guelder 
Rose (ViburnumOpulus), also Hoteia—Spiraea— 
japonica ; then there is Spiraea Thunbergi, with 
its long arching branches, clothed with flowers 
at every bud. Nor must the double-blossomed 
Cherry be forgotten: its flowers are so clear, 
and so neatly formed, that they make up ad¬ 
mirably into wreaths. The white Jasmine, 
although its flowers are small, is a favourite 
with many. Deutzia gracilis and D. scabra 
are two well-known harav shrubs, suitable for 
our purpose, as are also several Spiraeas, 
especially S. arisefolia. J. C. 

Selaginella for indoor decoration.— 

I question whether there is, among the host of 
things used for indoor and dinner-table decora¬ 
tion, anything more useful than the Club Moss, 
Selaginella hortensis. It is of the easiest 
culture, growing freely in any light rich soil, 
if liberally supplied with moisture; and it 
appears equally at home either in the cool-house 
or the stove, growing sturdier, and of a deeper 
green in the former, but spreading out into 
longer and more graceful trailing shoots in a 
mobster and higher temperature. There are 
many ways of growing this highly useful plant, 
but the following wul probably answer the 
purpose of most of those readers who go in for 
table decoration : Shallow tins, about 2 inches 
wide, and 1 inch deep, and of any length most 
suitable for the size of table to be furnished, are 
prepared by having some bricks, finely powdered, 
placed at the bottom, and then being filled up 
with soil, in which little pieces of the Selaginella 
are dibbled thickly. They are then set on the 
edge of the stages or shelves of any moist forcing 
house, and kept frequently syringed until they 
are well rooted, when the syringing may be 
dispensed with, and they may be placed in a 
oooler house. Here they will soon form a dense 
edging of the most lively verdant-green, and 
are ready for use. On a clean white cloth this 
makes a very beautiful deooration alone; but many 
insert in the soil any flowers that are in season. 
Large Chrysanthemum blooms, for instance, 
look well, and a pair of good vases, with richly- 
berried Solanums, make up a decoration very 
bright and cheerful. Another mode of utilising 
the plant for central objects, to take the place 
of vases, is to take pans of different sizes, 
beginning with a large flat pan ; fill it with soil, 
ana in the oentre of this place another, a 
size smaller, and continue until a regular 
yramid is formed; then dibble in pieces of 
elaginella, and treat it In the same way as 
advised for the tins. In a short time very 
beautiful cones of the loveliest green will result. 
They look very beautiful without any aid from 


flowers; but, if oolour is desired, some light 
sprays of Fuchsia, or any graceful flower, will 
make up a pretty central object to vary the 
monotony of vases. This Selaginella is easily 
established on any specimen plants that are 
employed for table decoration, and a living 
fringe of this sets off any plant to greater advan¬ 
tage than ordinary Moss. There are, also, many 
ways in which it may be utilised in a cut state, 
and I have never seen it show to greater advan¬ 
tage than in the following way : After the cloth 
is laid, and the dishes are set in their places, the 
longest pieces that can be procured are sot 
from a warm stove-house, where it grows freely, 
and all the long, aerial roots cut off so that it may 
lie quite flat on the cloth ; beginning at one end 
of the table, the sprays are laid just thick 
enough to cover the cloth without touching each 
other. When a strong light is turned on, and 
thrown down on the cloth, by means of shades, 
the effect is very good indeed ; in fact, no one 
who has not seen this very simple decoration 
can realise how highly effective it is. The tins 
referred to above are capital things to have a 
good supply of in winter, when ball-room deco¬ 
rations are being extemporised, for they come in 
admirably for edging, mantelpieces, &c., and 
give the finishing touch to what is frequently 
the weak point in the decoration. Nothing 
mars the good effect of floral decorations like 
red flower-pots peeping out here and there, and, 
with the aid of these tins, there is no fear of 
the edging getting misplaced, as is the oase 
when flake or bundle Moss is used.— J. Grooh. 

19049,— Ferns for sitting-rooms.— The 
Maiden-hair, Pteris cretica albo-lineata, P. 
soaberula, and P. arguta, Platyloma rotundi- 
folia and P. falcata, Asplenium bulbiferum and 
A. flacoidum (the latter being especially suitable 
for hanging-baskets), Diplazium Shepherdi, 
Nephrodium molle, and its handsome tasselled 
variety, are among the most suitable oool- 
house Ferns for window culture. You say that 
fire is seldom made in the room, but I presume 
that it is lighted in frosty weather. In such 
weather as we are having moet of these Ferns 
would perish in an unheated apartment. Should 
there be any doubt as to the exclusion of frost, 
it would be better to rely more upon the hardy 
kinds, many of which are evergreen, and are 
quite as handsome as those of exotic origin. 
Some of these latter are, however, quite hardy 
enough to bear all the frost they are likely to 
get, if there is only something between them and 
the sky. Cyrtomium falcatum, Lastrea opaca, 
and L. Standishi, and Adiantum pedatum, are 
among the best, and they are as distinct aa 
they are attractive. Among British kinds, the 
tasselled and crested varieties of the Hart's- 
tongue, Lastrea filix-mas oristata, Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum and A. viride, Ceterach 
offioinarum and Polypodium vulgare cambricum 
are very noteworthy.—J. Cornhill. 

Earthworms.- 4 * L. C. K.” (p. 683) ii 
mistaken if he imagine that worms carry up 
earth from below (as rabbits do) to form their 
“ castings.” The worm-cast is the result of 
digestion, organic matter being the staple, and, 
as thus deposited, is in the most perfect condi¬ 
tion for assimilation by the plant spongioles. 
To attain to the same condition, less perfectly, 
takes weeks or months without their help. Then 
they are always collecting. Does “ L. C. K. 
ever wonder (I used to) why, a day or two after 
a bed is carefully raked, he sees a lot of leaves 
sticking straight up, damaging its uniform 
look ? Or why the Grass clippings on his lawn 
gather themselves into little knots and curls 
here and there? Because the worms are at 
work providing themselves with food, to be 
again transformed into nourishment for the 
plants whence it was obtained. They hold a 
further office in Nature’s economy—viz., that 
of plant and seed distributers. Has “ L. C. K. 
ever wondered (again, as I have) what brought 
that seedling there ? surely, I never sowed 
it. Worms, again. And the (comparatively) 
long distances, too ! If “ L. C. K.” will observe 
any such very carefully-kept borders in the 
autumn, he will find them dotted over Jr 
diminutive heaps, composed of pebbles, seedling 
Grasses, leaves, and, if in the vicinity, Nastur¬ 
tium seed-pods. Following the worm’s hole into 
the ground, he will find more seeds, some, most 
probably, sprouting. . Thus, worms are 
squirrels in a)ir Oak-wood, rats in a Potato-field* 
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and birds among the fruit-trees—each, while 
providing for its own wants, assists Nature to 
spread her bounties over the face of the earth. 
—K. D. 

- I quite agree with the editor and 

41 Wood Sorrel,” that if ** Dubliniensis ” would 
read Darwin’s monograph on earthworms, he 
would there find a full and complete answer 
to the question he puts on page 557 of this 
journal. Darwin, the most cautious experi¬ 
mentalist that ever lived, proved conclusively, 
through a long series of careful observations, 
the immense utility of earthworms to agricul¬ 
turists. He found that, on an average, 53,000 
worms inhabit every acre of garden ground. A 
single casting sometimes weighs as much as 
3 ounces avoirdupois; 10 tons of Boil pass 
annually through the bodies of the worms, and 
mould is thrown up by them at an average rate 
of 22 inches in a century.— Rothkopff. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary , from Jan. 22nd 
to Jan. 29th. 

Sowed Peas on south border, and in pots tor transplant¬ 
ing. Sowed Radishes and Early Horn Carrots on warm 
border, covering the former with a net to keep off birds 
and afford shelter ; straw would answer the same purpose, 
and is often used. Planted Newington Wonder French 
Beans in pots, six Beans in each pot, and placed the pots 
on shelves near the g.aas in forcing-house. Removed old 
Tomatoes which have been bearing all the autumn in pots, 
and are now showing signs of exhaustion, and filled up the 
place with young plants, which were rooted lost August, 
and are now in blossom. We find Criterion an excellent 
kind for winter. We now keep the night temperature of 
Cucumber-house at 66 degs., and, with a comfortable 
bottom-heat, the plants are doing well. The cold weather 
has checked the progress of open-air Mushroom-beds ; but, 
by applying linings of warm manure, we have managed to 
keep the spawn active. Washed paint and glass in orchard- 
house ; cleanliness is very important. Made hotbed for 
propagating bedding-plants, using about one-third leaves 
and two-thirds stable manure. The bed at back is made 
4} feet high and in front 3} feet high ; this will make a 
very useful bed for many purposes. The frame and lights 
were well washed before they were placed on the bed. 
After snowstorm, shook branohes of choice evergreen 
shrubs and trees with a pole in order to dislodge snow. 

During cold weather measures should be taken to pro¬ 
tect the buds of Gooseberries and Currants from birds ; 
syringing the bushes with something distasteful to them 
is a sure and simple preventive. Dressed lawn with soot 
to strengthen the Grass and deepen its oolour. Pruned 
and trained Apricots and Morello Cherries, syringing the 
latter with a strong solution of Gishurst compound. We 
find this useful as a preventive against insects—at least, 
since adopting the plan we have been less troubled with 
black-fly. Sowed Autumn Giant Cauliflowers in pans in 
heat; the produce of this sowing comes into use in 
August, when other Cauliflowers are getting inferior in 
quality owing to drought. Early Londcn or other Cauli- 
nowers may be sown in heat now, if autumn-sown plants 
are not reliable. I have had plants raised in heat now as 
early as plants sown in August. Potted late Cineraiias 
into larger pots ; this will be their last shift. Cinerarias 
can be grown well in 8-inch pots ; the double varieties are 
very useful. Shifted Calceolarias, using light rich soil, 
and not potting quite so firmly os is necessary with most 
things; shall keep the plants on the border of the orchard- 
house for the present. Both Cinerarias and Calceolarias 
do best standing on a cool bottom. Moved stock plants of 
Verbenas and a few other soft-wooded plants, of which we 
want cuttings, into a slightly heated pit to induce healthy 
young shoots to break away for cuttings. Tied Tree 
Carnations ; La Belle is a small, free-flowering white 
variety; it succeeds very well planted out in a light 
house. Moved strong plants of common white and Anne 
Boleyn Pinks to forcing-house. 


Grebnhou.se. 

Tuberoses. —These flowers are general favour¬ 
ites, especially where choice materials are re¬ 
quired for bouquets, for use in the formation of 
which there are few things more suitable. 
Introduced in the way Tuberoses usually are 
in arrangements of this kind, with the flowers 
mounted singly, or in pairs, a limited number 
will go a long way. Not the least of their 
merits is the length of time they will last in a 
cut state. They will bear a high temperature, 
and to flower early they must, after they have 
got well rooted, be pushed along in brisk heat; 
but those who are willing to wait can have the 
flowers in good condition under greenhouse 
treatment. A 6-inch pot is large enough for 
them. To give a succession, they should be 
potted at different times, some as soon as the 
imported roots can be obtained, and others at 
intervals. Ordinary loam, with a little sand 
and some leaf-mould, will grow’ Tuberoses well. 
There is one essential to success in the cultiva¬ 
tion of these plants ; it has before been pointed 
out, but is so requisite to their well-being 
that it is well to again refer to it— 
that is, the soil must be. kept comparatively 
dry from the time of jotting nntfl crocks are 
formed. Consequently, V°*wa$e' shpu'c^ be 


given till it is found that young fibres exist. 
The best way to treat them after potting is to 
stand the pots on some material that will hold 
moisture, such as fine ashes or ordinary garden 
soil, placed on the floor of the house ana kept 
slightly moist. If the soil is in the right con¬ 
dition when the roots are potted, enough moisture 
will be absorbed by the pots afterwards, until 
new roots are formed, when water may be 
given. After this they can be moved to a stove, 
or they may be stood on the shelf or stage of a 
greenhouse, where they will come on more 
slowly. In all cases, after the tops have begun 
to grow, the plants should be placed where 
they will receive plenty of light, without which 
the leaves and flower-stems get drawn up 
weakly. Roots to flower late with cool treat¬ 
ment should now be potted. 

Galtonia (Hyacinthus) candicans. —This 
fine plant is as well adapted for pot-culture as 
for growing in the open ground. It docs 
well potted, like the Tuberoses, but pots two 
sizes larger should be used. Keep them in the 
greenhouse, or plunged in ashes in a cold frame, 
protected sufficiently to keep out frost; and 
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when top-growth commences move to a green¬ 
house, and stand them where they will have 
abundance of light, and keep the soil well sup¬ 
plied with moisture, especially after the flower- 
spikes appear. 

Decorative Pelargoniums. —The best Pelar¬ 
goniums for amateurs to grow are the varieties 
which the market-growers cultivate in such 
quantities. They confine themselves to a limited 
number of sorts, all of which are remarkable 
for their dwarf compact habit of growth, 
and the profusion of flowers that they produce. 
The varieties in question will bear more warmth 
than the ordinary large-flowered sorts, provided 
they are grown in a light house, and are kept 
well up to the glass. They will then bloom 
earlier than the oommon large-flowered section. 
Where there is the means of keeping them in 
a temperature of about 46 degs. or so in the 
night from this time onwards, they will soon 
begin to form flower-buds ; in fact, when pushed 
on during the autumn there are several varieties 
that will commence flowering in March. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. —Where these can be 
kept at a temperature something like that advised 
for the varieties just noticed, they will go on 
blooming continuously through the whole of the 
winter, the flowers at the same time being much 
finer than those produced in a lower temperature. 
But the plants, to be kept in a vigorous con¬ 
dition, must be raised well up to the glass. 
Give manure-water every other time the soil 
requires moistening ; this will help them to 
continue blooming from every bit of growth 
that is made. Without assistance of this kind 
they get exhausted and the trusses of flower are 
much smaller than they should be. 

Large flowered and fancy Pelargoniums. 
—These sections will now have made consider¬ 
able progress in both root- and top-growth, and, 
consequently, more water should be given, and, 
as the season advances, and the plants have 


more foliage to support the applications should be 
made at shorter intervals. Nevertheless, even 
up to the time of their blooming, the soil must 
always be allowed to get somewhat dry before 
water is given. In the case of the large- 
flowered varieties, if the soil is kept too 
wet, the roots make little progress, while there 
will also be a tendency to gross top-growth, which 
is opposed to the production of good bloom. 
The fancy kinds are so impatient of anything 
approaching an over - moist condition of 
the soil, that, if too much water is applied, 
the roots perish altogether, in which case 
there is no chance of the plants recovering. 
If it is borne in mind that at all times the soil 
requires to be kept drier than that in which 
most other greenhouse plants grow, there will 
be no difficulty in the cultivation of these two 
sections of Pelargoniums; and as their flowers are 
much more varied and beautiful, either on the 
plants or when used in a cut state, than those of 
the zonals—which, of late years, have been 
more extensively grown—amateurs will find 
the little extra attention and forethought that 
are needed to master their cultivation well 
repaid. 

Stove. 

The various kinds of quick-growing plants 
that are grown on annually for flowering in 
winter, and that may now have done blooming 
-‘-such as Plumbago rosea, Thyrsacanthus ruti- 
lans, Sericographis Ghiesbreghtii, and others of 
like character—should be cut well in, retaining 
no more of each than is needed to pro¬ 
duce the requisite cuttings for next year’s 
stock, except where it is intended to grow 
some of the old stools on for another 
season. The latter will make larger specimens 
than can be had from spilug-struck cuttings, 
but in most cases the young plants will bo found 
most terviceable. Previous to cutting in the 
plants, the soil should be allowed to get into 
a half-dry state. This drier condition of the 
roots is necessary, more or less, with all plants 
grown in pots when much of their top-growth is 
removed ; if this is not attended to, the roots are 
liable to perish through the sudden reduction 
of the leaves, rendering the plants unable to 
draw up the water present in the soil. When 
cut back, the plants should be stood in the 
stove, where they will quickly break into 
growth, and furnish the cuttings required. 

Potting-soils. —The time when most plants, 
both stove and greenhouse kinds, will require 
potting is approaching, and it is necessary to 
see that the different soils needed for the 
various plants grown are not only at hand, but 
also in a condition fit for use. Amateurs, when 
first turning their attention to the cultivation 
of plants in pots, are frequently at a loss to 
understand the necessity for the new loam, peat, 
and leaf mould which are so constantly recom¬ 
mended for the growth of pot-plants, and not 
unfrequently enquire how it is that soil such as 
obtainable from the gardens attached to their 
dwellings is not good enough. In localities 
where the land is naturally of a free, open 
nature, ordinary garden soil may be used for 
potting some of the commonest, freest-growing 
plants, especially if some leaf- or other well- 
decayed vegetable-mould, is available to mix 
with it; but, at best, the use of old soil of this 
kind is only a make shift and penny-wise pro¬ 
ceeding, that gives a poor return for the outlay 
in houses, fuel, and attention in growing the 
plants. The roots of plants, when they have 
to depend upon the limited amount of 
soil which a pot contains, require that it should 
not only be right in texture, but that it should 
contain a sufficient amount of vegetable-fibre, 
which is only present in new peat or loam, 
and the absence of which cannot be made up 
for by the addition of leaf-mould and manure. 
Consequently, I should advise that, even for 
the commonest plants, new turfy loam should 
be used, as, however well their wants in other 
matters may be attended to, this will not make up 
for the absence of suitable soil for their roots. 
Another essential condition is that the material, 
when used, should be in a right state in respect 
to moisture ; if plants are potted in soil that is 
too wet, it forms a close adhesive mass which 
the roots refuse to enter freely. It is difficult 
to convey clearly in writing the state that the 
soil should be in, but, u a handful of the 
material, when prepared for use, with whatever 
sand and vegetable- mould have been added to 
it, is squeezed and laid or the potting-bench, 
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and it adheres in a solid mass, it may be taken 
for granted that it contains too much water. In 
this case, it should be spread out thinly on the 
benoh for some days to dry, and turned over 
once or twice in the time. All soils that are to 
be used within the next three months should be 
at once got under cover; the floor of a dry shed, 
open at one side, so that the air can act upon 
them freely, is the best plaoe to bring them to 
the right condition. Thomas Banns. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Reserve garden.— There should always be 
a bed or border, or a series of beds, if the garden 
is a large one, as a reserve or trial ground for 
new plants, or to grow on newly-raised plants 
of delicate habit till they are strong enough to 
compete with others. These beds should be 
well-manured and cultivated, and at this season 
any vacant spots should be turned up deeply, 
with a rough surface for the weather to act 
upon. Such a position is a suitable one for 
raising seedlings of choice hardy plants until 
they are strong enough to make a display in the 
garden, and one bed, or a part of a bed, may be 
filled with duplicates of choice delicate subjects, 
which are liable to be overlooked among strong 
plants in the border. 

Beds fob Pansies should be specially pre¬ 
pared. There are two special seasons for 
planting Pansies. Of course. Pansies are, and 
may be, planted at any time when young plants 
are available ; but the old florists usually plant 
their principal beds in October, and their 
supplementary beds in March ; and the beds for 
the March series should be thoroughly prepared. 
Pansies are moisture-loving plants, and to 
obtain good flowers, especially on difficult 
soils, a great deal of help must be 
given. A layer of old yard-manure from the 
pig-stye, or cow-byre, buried a foot deep in the 
bed, will be of very great advantage. It will 
hold up the moisture, and when the difficult 
time arrives the roots will have found the food 
plaoed below for them, and, with that well- 
timed support, will produce fine blossoms. Fresh 
loam may also, with advantage, be added to 
the soil in the beds, with some thoroughly old 
manure, but the rootB of Pansies should not be 
allowed to come into oontaot with anything of 
a raw, rank nature. 

Special feature fob fbont gardens.— In 
the suburbs of towns, where the gardens are 
necessarily small, it is better to give prominence 
to one special feature that is adapted to the 
place than to aim at too much. A weeping 
tree, such as the Silver Birch, or the Ash, or 
Elm, always gives character, and handsome 
shrubs, not mutilated too much by pruning, are 
always pleasant to look upon. I often look 
upon one little lawn, the chief attractions of 
which are a few naturally-plaoed, small groups 
of shrubs, whioh are so arranged as to suggest 
that the place is much larger than it really is. 

Pruning climbers on walls.— Wistarias, 
Honeysuckles, and other creepers may be 
pruned and trained now in open weather. The 
Rosea had better be left a little longer, espe- 
c ally the tender kinds—the Teas and Noisettes. 
The Clematis, in many varieties, are very hand¬ 
some wall plants, and, if the pruning be de¬ 
layed too long, very frequently the growth gets 
into a tangle, and the separation of the young 
shoots becomes difficult. The best time to prune 
and train all the family is just as the buds be¬ 
gin to show signs of new life moving within. In 
the case of weakly plants, there is an advan¬ 
tage sometimes in cutting close back, and 
enoouraging the plants to start away again from 
the base. 

Repairing walks and turf.— As soon as the 
frost breaks up, all the gravel walks about the 
place should be turned over, bringing the clean 
gravel from below to the surface, treading it 
down, and then placing the surface at the 
proper inclination for throwing off the water ; 
rake it smoothly, and roll it down firm. All 
worn turf on lawn should be repaired with new 
sods, and the roller brought into active use. All 
young plants, such as Pinks, Ac., lifted by frost, 
must De made firm by applying pressure. 

Fruit Garden. 

Planting fruit-trees.— The autumn, it has 
often been stated here, is the best time to plant, 
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plant trees of any kind in unmoved land. The 
difference between trees that are planted in 
trenched land and those put in where no suoh 
attention has been given is very marked. 
Where the land is poor, 6 inches of new soil, 
placed on the surface of the plot intended for 
fruit-trees, will have a marked effect, and will 
pay for the labour. Some people may say, 
“ We cannot find the soilbut where there's a 
will there's a way. At any rate, no pains should 
be spared to make the site of a fruit-tree, or 
group of fruit-trees, as deep and as good as pos 
sible, but depth of soil is better than manure. 

Earlt Peaoh-house — If only moderately 
early forcing is carried on, the trees will now be 
coming into blossom, and, to make sure of a good 
set, some artificial means for distributing the 
pollen grains should be adopted. The camel's- 
hair pencil makes sure work, if used when the 
pollen is ripe and dry. Every flower need not 
be set, as Peach-trees in good health usually set 
many more fruits than are required. It is, of 
course, desirable to have a power of selection, 
as then the crop can all be plaoed on the upper 
side of the trellis, where the sun oan colour and 
ripen it. During the time the trees are in 
blossom, the atmosphere should be kept drier, 
with a night temperature of 55 dega. it is very 
important that all dry spots in the borders 
should be sought out and thoroughly moistened 
with tepid liquid-manure, and this applies to all 
inside fruit borders. 

The earlt Vinert. —If the young rods of 
Vines in pots are not breaking satisfactorily, 
take hold of the end of the rod in the right 
hand, and twist it round three or four times, 
or till the tissues and fibres of the canes are 
expanded by the pressure brought to bear. 
This generally sets the sap in motion. The 
night temperature may be raised considerably 
till the buds are pushing, and when the neces¬ 
sary impulse has been given, drop it to 55 degs. 
to 60 degs., and grow as though no extra exer¬ 
tions had been necessary. Whenever a higher 
temperature is resorted to for a special purpose, 
the moisture should be increased. 

Vine-eyes, to raise young Vines for fruit¬ 
ing in pots or planting out, should be inserted 
singly in large 60-sized pots, and started in 
bottom-heat, just burying the eyes. They may 
be started on sods of turf about 4 inches thick 
and 6 inches square, scooping a hole out of the 
centre, pressing the eye in, and covering with 
rich light soil. The Bods may be packed close 
together oh a hotbed for the present, till the 
eyes start. I have started them on a wooden 
tray placed on the hot-water pipes. 

Melon bed. —If early Melons are required, 
and only a manure-bed is available, preparations 
of the fermenting materials, the mixing and 
turning, should now be in operation, and, as 
soon as completed, the bed should be made up. 

A bed from 4£ feet to 5 feet high at back will 
be required at this early season. Tree-leaves 
should form a third of the bulk of the bed. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Good Peas for present sowing —For small 
garden plots the American Wonder is very suit¬ 
able. It is about as early as Ringleader, and I 
don't think there is anything earlier than a 
well-selected stock of the last-named kind. 
Ringleader, too, is very hardy, and if it should 
be desirable to sow Peas early in oold, exposed 
gardens, Ringleader is the beat; and if a third 
ewly kind is required, I should recommend 
William I. There is a considerable advantage 
in plaoing the rows of early Peas at the foot of 
a warm south wall or fenoe. In oold exposed 
gardens it is better, if there is the convenience, 
to start the early Peas under glass, sowing them 
in pots or on sods of turf. Cut the pieces of sod 
about 8 inches long and 4 inches wide, make 

hollow along the centre with the trowel 
2 inches deep, and sow the Peas therein, cover¬ 
ing with light, rioh soil. When the Peas are up 
and hardened-off—say, about the first week in 
March—plant out and shelter with branches. 

Earlt Long-Pod Beans.— Plant a few in 
boxes for transplanting when the weather be¬ 
comes settled. They move without a check if 
well hardened-off. 

Working off arrears. —As soon as the oold 
weather breaks up, the arrears of digging and 
trenching should be worked up. So far as I oan 
soe at present, no great harm has been done by 
the frost, especially where the Broccoli has been 
laid down. Brussels Sprouts, Tom Thumb 


Savoys, and Chou de Burghley have been pien 
tlful. Snow’s Winter Brooooli, where the pre¬ 
caution had been taken to lift the plants before 
the frost set in, and plant them in a pit, where 
shelter oonld be given, have been useful. 

Lettuces for salad.— If there is likely to 
be any scarcity of these about March, make up 
a slight hotbed at onoe, and whilst the bed is 
getting warm sow a pan, or box, of the Paris 
Market Cabbage Lettuoe, and when large 
enough plant them on the bed, 6 inches apart. 
The pan of seeds may be plaoed in the foroing- 
house, to get them up early. This Lettuce 
forces well. 

Early Cauliflowers.— If the oold weather 
has injured the Cauliflowers in the frame, or 
the plants whioh may be sheltered under the 
south wall, sow a few seeds of Veitoh’s Forcing, 
Early London, and Autumn Giant in heat now, 
and when large enough priok off singly into 
3-inoh pots, and grow on under glass till April, 
and then plant out on south border. 

Routine work will consist now of making 
hotbeds for Potatoes, Carrots, Seakale, and 
Asparagus, to come on in succession, as forced 
produce will be valuable; and where a good 
stook of roots is maintained the forcing is a 
comparatively easy matter. Sow Cucumber 
seeds, for planting in frames, bring forward 
Chicory ana Dandelion roots in Mushroom- 
house for salads. Sort over Potato and root- 
stores, turning over seed Potatoes frequently, 
to prevent growth. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

There is, at this time of year, really very 
little that can be done in either the indoor or 
outdoor departments of a town garden. In the 
greenhouse, it is too early yet to commence pro¬ 
pagating by means of either seeds or cuttings of 
almost any kind; and potting, with the few 
exceptions reoently mentioned in this column, 
had much better be deferred for some two or 
three weeks yet. Out-of-doors, everything is 
dormant, and little oan be found to do, beyond 
throwing up in rough ridges, between the spells 
of severe weather, any plots or beds that may 
have been neglected up to the present, and 
applying a good dressing of manure or leaf- 
mould to such parts of the garden as may 
require it. 

Arrangement of small town garden.— 
In the meanwhile, it may be as well to 
take a general look round, and consider the 
best way of disposing of the limited space 
usually at command in a garden in town. 
This usually consists of an oblong space, 
or parallelogram, from 15 feet to 30 feet 
wide, and 30 feet to 150 feet, or in some caso f, 
perhaps, more, in length, at the rear of the 
dwelling, with, sometime*, a few feet of ground 
in front as well. This little plot between 
the front windows and the fence, or railings, is 
in many case* a source of much anxiety to the 
occupant who takes any amount of interest in 
his garden and its appearance. The time has 
gone by when the stereotyped arrangement of a 
little square of Grass, with a narrow border all 
round it, filled in summer with zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, Calceolarias, and Lobelia, and bare for 
the remainder of the year, would satisfy all 
requirements. Something more natural and last¬ 
ing is now desired, and tno difficulty is, to know 
what plan to adopt. It is of no use to attempt to 
make use of choioe or valuable flowering-plants; 
even in the best neighbourhoods these will 
probably disappear within the first week, par¬ 
ticularly if they are small and portable. Again, 
with so small a space, a high degree of neatness 
is an absolute necessity, so that the natural or 
wild style is almost inadmissible. It is un¬ 
doubtedly a most puzzling question. Nice, 
dose, well-kept Grass, however, always looks 
well. If perfectly clean and even turf cannot 
be obtained, the best way is to dig and rake 
the soil perfectly level and very fine, taking 
care that the subsoil is thoroughly porous, and 
about the end of March sow the finest lawn- 
Grass seed somewhalt thickly. Do not allow a 
foot, or, indeed, anything else, to touch it until 
June, and by midsummer, with proper care, 
you will have a lawn that anyone might be 
proud of. One of the most attractive front 
gardens with whioh I am acquainted con¬ 
tains nothing beyond a few evergreen 
shrubs round the fence, one moderate- 
sized Chestnut-tree, and a plot of turf that 
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resemble* nothing so much as a piece of the 
richest green velvet, so smooth, and close, and 
even is it, with no trace of a weed from 
end to end. Anyone can possess Grass like 
this in any locality, and for a bordering, on 
one, two, or three sides, if such is thought 
necessary, plant a few Aucubas, Enonymus, 
Rhododendrons, or the like; or, if these 
are objected to, simply some early-flowering 
and medium - sized Chrysanthemums — say, 
Mdme. Desgrange, James Salter, Flora, and 
Christine — with some Michaelmas Daisies, 
Solomon’s Seal, Golden Rod, and double 
and single Py rethrums; and wild Hya¬ 
cinths (Squills), or other bulbous subjects, 
to afford a little colour in the spring-time. 
Should a centre be desired, do not attempt any¬ 
thing but a single, well-grown specimen of some 
kind. A bushy Rhododendron will look as 
well as anything ; Aucubas people seem weary 
of, and no wonder; but if one can be well- 
berried, by contact with a male plant 


Ivy, Virginia Creepers, or Cotoneasters for 
shaded positions. Pyrus japonioa also does 
well on a wall, so does the elegant Escallonia 
macrantha, where the air is not very bad. For 
foliage only, plant the common Hop, the Fig, 
and Dutchman’s Pipe ; these all have very bold 
and effective leafage. Where the ground slopes 
rapidly down to afford light to the windows of 
| a basement floor, nothing can be better than a 
| rockwork of rough burrs, or stones, planted 
thickly with hardy Ferns, Primroses, small- 
leaved Ivy, and Periwinkles. This enables the 
ground at the top to be made and kept perfectly 
level. Next week we will consider a few of the 
best modes of arranging the ground at the bick, 
when this is of only moderate size, 
i Propaoating Chrysanthemums. —Lovers of 
large flowering Chrysanthemums must now look 
well to their cuttings; the sooner they strike 
root now the better they will succeed, yet much 
warmth is highly objectionable. The best place 
is a close frame, or pit, that can be maintained 


ing and doing injury, he had better call the 
attention of the local authorities to the matter ; 
and even if they can do nothing, the neighbour 
will be liable for damages if the trees do fall. 
Such matters as these are best settled by friendly 
negotiations ; it is always a pity to cut down, 
or mutilate, a beautiful tree, but considerations 
of personal safety cannot be neglected. — 
St. P. B. _ 

PICTURES FROM OUR READERS 
GARDENS. 

Wistaria and other climbing plants on a 
Jersey house. 

There is such a variety of beautiful climbing 
plants, deciduous and evergreen, suitable for all 
parts of the kingdom, that it is a matter for 
surprise that so many bare walls are to be seen 
everywhere. The fragrance of the flowers pro¬ 
duced in spring, summer, and autumn by some 
of the kinas, the bright tints of the foliage of 
others, and the beauty of 
all, are so pleasing, that a 
climber-covered house, vary¬ 
ing in its appearance at each 
season of the year, is at all 
times far more attractive 
than a house which uni¬ 
formly presents to the eye 
the same plastered or brick- 
coloured front. The Clema¬ 
tises, Roses, and Ivies alone 
are a host in themselves, 
and, in addition, there are 
the numerous climbing 
plants to which we have, 
from time to time, directed 
the attention of our readers. 
The illustration shows a 
Jersey house, the residence 
of Mr. J. T. Aubin, covered 
with the beautiful W iataria 
sinensis, a charming plant, 
which, in spring and sum¬ 
mer, bears rich clusters of 
bloom. Mr. Aubin writes : 
—“ Wistaria House was 
built about eighty years ago, 
and is situated near St. 
Clement’s Church, on the 
main road, two and three- 
quarter miles from St. 
Heliers. The garden is 
small (only 10 feet wide), 
and is planted mostly with 
Rose-trees, which are in 
bloom for about two-thirds 
of the year. The front is 
covered with a Wistaria, 
which, in the spring, is a 
mass of blue flowers, hang¬ 
ing in large clusters, and is 
the admiration of everyone. 
The wiDg is partly covered 
with the same creeper, and 
partly with a Gloire de Dijon 
Rose-tree, which also bears 
a profusion of flowers.” 


PlCTURRS FROM OUR RSADRRS GaRDRNS : WISTARIA ART) OTTIRR CLIMRKRS OX HOOTS. Engraved for GARDKXINO ILLUSTRATED 
from a photograph sent by Mr. J. T. Aubin, Wistaria House, St Clement’s, Jersey. 


during the summer, it will have a fine appear¬ 
ance ; a well-shaped golden Euonvmus also forms 
a nice centre for a small plot. Such evergreen 
shrubs may be grown in large pots, or even be 
carefully lifted in the spring with a good ball 
of earth, and removed for the summer, their 
place being taken by a specimen Fuchsia or 
Abutilon, or even by a good dump of Canna, a 
Castor-oilplant, or Eucalyptus. These may either 
be turned out, as good-sized plants, into a bed 
of rich soil, or be kept altogether in pots, and 
if the latter plan is followed, the larger and 
heavier the pots are the less likely they are to 
tempt everyone to remove them. The narrow 
border between the fence and the pathway to 
the door had better be almost entirely occupied 
by the roots of climbing plants to be trained 
against the fence, such as Jasmines, Clematis, 
or Pyracantha, though room may be found for 
a few Primroses, Polyanthus, Anemones, or 
dwarf Chrysanthemums. Creepers trained up 
the house-front have always a good effect. The 
best are Clematis, Jasmj ~ 

Vines, or Pyracantha 


tmine?, Passion-flowers, 
oi/tun^yppsieftj j and 


at 40 degs. to 50 degs. Do not let them flag, 
or wilt, for want of water; put in cuttings of 
sorts that could not be obtained before. 

_B. C. R. 

19072 — Right to lop trees.— “ Querist ” 
can legally claim all the light and air that would 
descend perpendicularly on his land. Therefore, 
he can have all the branches of the trees that 
overhang his property severed at the points 
where lines, reaching perpendicularly from the 
boundary line of his land, come in contact 
with them. As to the supposed danger of the 
trees being blown on his house, his only remedy 
is, should such a thing occur, an action for 
damages.—L. C. K. 

- I do not speak as a lawyer, but having 

known similar cases, and never having found the 
point disputed by anyone, I have no hesitation 
in saying that “Querist” has a perfect right to 
call upon his neighbour to cut off the limbs at 
the place where they begin to overhang his 
garden. More than this, I fear, he cannot claim ; 
but if there is any real danger of the trees fall- 


Destroying worms 
on lawns.— Corrosivesub- 
limate effectually gets rid of 
worms on lawns. About twenty years ago I saw a 
note in the Field , and, consequently, tried the 
remedy. It proved most effectual, and I have 
not only used it myself continuously ever since, 

| but have imparted the secret to gardeners who, 
from time to time, have worked for me. Now, 
on one occasion, I purchased 4 oz., and crushed 
it, dividing it into eight parts, three-eighths of 
which sufficed for my purpose—of course, using 
it in the proportion mentioned. The effect was 
that, on pouring it on to the lawn from a water- 
pot, every worm, large *nd small, came to the 
surface. The skin was evidently scalded. A 
few weeks afterwards my landlord wanted to 
“get rid of the worms” on his lawn. I gave 
him the five-eighths, and distinctly told him in 
what proportion to use it, expecting to have 
some back, his lawn being about my size. When 
I met him he said he had used it all in the same 
quantity of water (nearly double strength), and 
had never seen a worm ; decidedly not, because 
the worms had not strength to come up. I 
should add that it does not in any way affect the 
Grass.— Frederick Ham. 
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BULBS FOB OORRHSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.—Quarts* end answers arc inserted tn 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
or insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gar- 
dining, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London . 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he. may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
weU be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardening should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 

19110AROSO Sunset.— Have any of the readers of 
Gardening auy knowledge of a Rose called Sunset? I 
should like to have a description of it, and to know if it is 
a good hardy Rose.— G. 

19111. — Cyperus alternlfollus. — Would Mr. 
Baines kindly say if he does anything to the Cyperus 
leaves to make them live in water when out ? They 
always wither up with me.—M. E. G. 

19112.—Rosea for button-holes.— Will any readers 
be kind enough to give me a list of 20 of the best hardy 
Rose-trees for producing coat-bloom? My garden is 
situated in the north.—M. H. S., Stalybridge. 

19113 —Propagation of Clematis Jackmanl.- 
I wish to propagate trom a line plant that I have of this 
Clematis, and shall be glad of Instructions how to do so — 
if by cuttings, at what season of the year?-W. L. 

19114.—Duck-manure.— Would any reader tell me 
what is the best way to use duofc-manure, and how it 
should be stored ? My soil is sandy.- Jock. 

19115.—Chrysanthemum “ Dr. Brock.”— Will 
any Chrysanthemum grower tell me if there is a Japanese 
variety known as “ Dr. Buck ” or “ Dr. Brock ” ? if so, 1 
shall be glad of a description of the flower.— Constant 
Reader. 

19118.— Muriatic acid. —Would some reader of Gar¬ 
dening kindly tell me if muriatic acid, recommended for 
killing Grass and weeds on walks and yards, would injure 
fowls, or dogs, &c., and, if so, how soon would oil danger 
bs over ?—Gertrude. 

19117.—Tea Roses in pots In winter.— What 
treatment during the winter do Tea Roses require, which 
have flowered in the spring, been stood out during the 
summer, and taken into a cool greenhouse in the autumu ? 
Ought they to be pruned, and do they require muoh 
water?—N. M. D. 

19118.— White flowers for market.— win some¬ 
one kindly give me tne names of a lew plauts that would 
be the most suitable to grow for cutting bloom from dur¬ 
ing the winter (white flowers) for market ? I want things 
that will grow out-of-doors during the summer, or that 
will do unuer Vines. I could put on a little heat to keep 
out frost.—S ubscriber, Truro. 

19119 — Cement-stains on red tiles.— '‘Gertrude" 
would be very much obliged if someone would tell her of 
a method of taking away the stains of cement from red 
tiles. The cement was put on in a liquid condition, and 
has stained the tiles a wnitish colour. Pumice-stone and 
sand have been tried, but have done no good, and the 
oolour seems injured. Is there any way of bringing back 
the colour ? 

19120 —Peel re-forming on Orange.— is there 

anything uncommon in this ? A piece of peel appears to 
have been cut away from an Orange (probably while 
growing), and it has re-formed below the level of the 
original skin.—Poon Bah. Your explanation seems 
to be the correct one-the skm split, or was taken away 
while the fruit was growing. We have seen somewhat 
similar cates before.—E d. 

19121.— Fumigation by Tobacco. -Kindly inform 
me througn your paper if fumigation by Tobacoo will in¬ 
jure greenhouse plants? I yesterday received a plant of 
Jasminum grandiflorum and J. Sambae, and petted them 
in the usual way, and they looked healthy and well. In 
the evening I fumigated the house, and this morning find 
J. grandiflorum much withered and blackened, and the 
leaves shrivelled up, while Orchids In the same house look 
none the worse.—W. A. 0. 


19122.— Malden-halr Ferns for rooms.— I should 
feel much obliged if “Q.," the writer of the paragraph 
about Maiden nair Ferns, on p. Oil, would kindly tell me 
the name of the species of Maiden-hair Ferns that he 
refers to, as I have not been able to keep any green 
through the winter. I should like to know the best 

Adiantums for rooms.—T. \V., Stamford hill. -1 should 

like to ask “ Q ” where he lives that Maiden-hair Ferns do 
well in his rooms. Not in London, as I do now.—M. E. G. 

19123.— Rosss at Edmonton. —I have been much 
disappointed with my experience of Roses in this district 
(Upper Edmonton). I have a large garden, lookiug west. 
Very open : but, with all these advantages, their growth is 
very poor indeed. Am I too near London ? Will some 
readers give me their experience in this district ?— 
Edward M. H. *** We think you are too near London, 
atid we have never seen Roses doing well in the metropolis. 
The leaf of the Rose is so delicate that it seems to curl up 
under the various noxious influences of the London atmos¬ 
phere, while the leathery leaves of evergreens do not 
appear to be injured. We have no doubt that your appeal 


residents in JSdmo i_ 

readers in that diirict.- 


/ some of 


19124.— Black Hamburgh not bearing.— My 
Vine is several years old, and strong, but bears very 
badly. What can be done ? The house must have heat, 
as plants for bedding, Ac., must be kept from frost. Oan 
good Grapes be grown in such a house ?— Dolly. 

19125.—Zonal Pelargoniums after flowering. 

—I have some 30 winter-flowering zonal Pelargoniums in 
my greenhouse, some of them still in full flower. Will 
Mr. Thomas Baines, “B O. R or any other reader, 
kindly tell me when to repot them, cut them down, plant 
them out, or how to treat them in the future ? Is it beat 
to leave them, that they may flower again next winter, or 
to take cuttings, and throw the old plants awav? If the 
latter, when ought the cuttings to be struck ?—M. A. 
Clifton. 

19126 —Prices of Brussels Sprouts.— Will some 
reader kindly tell me the price of Brussels Sprouts, either, 
per peok or pound, in the neighbourhood of Feltham ? I 
am a gardener at an institution, and have to charge 
against it all the vegetables that I send in, and on taking 
in a basket of 6 lb., for whioh I charged is., 1 was told 
that the price was most exorbitant, and that the same 
quantity could be bought, in the neighbourhood of 
Feltham, for 2d. I And that, in this distriot, they are 
sold at from 4d. to 6cL per lb. — Durham. 

19127.— Lilies of the Valley for forcing —Will 
some reader tell me how best to force Lilies of the Valley 
—what soil and treatment do they require, ought they to be 
kept in the dark, and do they require bottom-heat or a very 
high temperature? I have only oool greenhouse and pits, 
and no heat till February. Also, when would they be 

likely to flower if planted now?—N. M. D.-Will any 

reader kindly tell me the best treatment for Lily of the 
Valley ? I wished to have it at Christmas, and forced it in 
a temperature of 60 degs. ; but it seems, after having had 
two months’ forcing, to have no intentions of moving — 
BonbS. * 

19128. -Greenhouse staging.— I am Just complet¬ 
ing a new greenhouse, whioh 1 intend to use for general 
plant growing, and, in the autumn, to proteot Chrysan¬ 
themums from frost; but, as my plants run from 6 feet to 
8 feet high, I have not sufficient nead-room to stand the 
pots upon ordinary stages, and am recommended to use a 
patent galvanised iron stage, specially made for this pur- 
pose, being portable, light, and everlasting. I understand 
this staging is largely used, and I should be pleasod to 
have the opinion of any of your readers who have tried 
this staging.—J. C. 

19129. -Tomatoes falling.—Will someone kindly 
tell me the reason of my Tomatoes failing ? I grow them 
in a lean-to greenhouse, facing south. Some are planted 
in a small border about 1 foot square ; others have 2 feet 
or 3 feet to root in ; some are in pate. They were plauted 
last November, in a mixture of good garden loam and 
rotten dung, which was in a heap for 12 months. They 
grow on well for some time, and look quite healthy ; in a 
day they turn a very dark-srreen, and then droop like dead 
things. They do not exactly die, but never rally again. 

I keep the temperature at from 60 degs to 75 dogs. Tne 
drainage is good.—N ew Subscriber. 

19130 — Odontoglossum orispum,— I have read 
with much interest Mr. Douglas's article on Orchi is. I 
have always thought these plants far beyond me, but. as Mr 
Douglas says his house goes down to 40 degs., my hopes 
are raised. I have only one greenhouse, in which I grow 
successfully Azaleas, Dallas, Ferns, Chrysanthemums, &c. 
The temperature seldom goes so low as 40 degs. ; but once 
this season the Are got low, and the thermometer, which 
is placed close to glass, registered 35 degs. minimum. In 
such a place, and under such conditions, would it be of 
any use to try a plant of Odontogloesum crispum, and 
would it be well to keep it under a bell-glass during 
winter? The greenhouse is very light and sunny. What 
would be the cost of a plant just about to bloom, when 
should I buy it. and what should be the treatment after 
flowering ?-Urb8. 

19181 -Hardy plants for producing cut bloom. 
—Will any correspondente be kind enough to tell me the 
names of about a dozen of the best hardy plants for a 

garden situated in the north of England? Bloom is 
wanted for button-hole bouquets. Roses need not be in¬ 
cluded in the list.—H. H. S., Stalybridge. “ J5T. H. S .” 
also asks where to get the plants, and how to grow 
them. When he has made a selection from those suggested 
by our readers in response to his request, he may try 
some of the nurserymen whose advertisements appear in 
Gardening, and we. think he will have no difficulty in 
obtaining what he wants. He will probably find, too, 
that the treatment of the. plants has been described over 
and over again in our pages ; but, if he is in any diffi¬ 
culty, he has only to write again to obtain what assist¬ 
ance we can give him.—E d. 


19 132. — Unsatisfactory Brussels Sprouts.— 
Can any experienced correspondent tell me why Brussel* 
Sprouts refuse to turn in and become round? Most of 
mine have done that this year, and the few that behaved 
like real Sprouts have been very small. The soil is 
gravelly and stony, and the garden was neglected 
last year. Would that account for it?—S. S., Southamp¬ 
ton. You should have stated whit kind of Sprout 
you grow, as the uns atisfactory result may be due simply 
to the kind. People have been improving the Brussels 
Sprout off the face of the earth by offering, instead o/ the 
true Brussels Sprout, hybrids of doubtful value, which 
merely happen to be larger, or to be crossed with some¬ 
thing else. To spoil a good thing is hardly a credit to our 
hybridisers, and people who want the original Sprout 
should be sure to ask for it, and to send back anything 
sent instead of it.— Ed. 

19133.—Greenhouses and local authorities.— 
Legal advice wanted. —1 wish to re-erect, in a 
kitchen garden at the back of my house, a lean-to green¬ 
house, 18 feet by 10 feet, heated by lire and flue. I have 
got the consent of my neighbours on both sides. There is 
nothing at the bottom of the gardens furthest from the 
terrace but a railway ; my own house is nearest to green¬ 
house, and my own nearest window is 100 feet from the pro¬ 
posed ohimney. I do not keep up a great heat, preferring 
to divide the house by a glass partition, and so keeping the 
end where the Are is warmer than the other, the flue run¬ 
ning right round both houses. The local board now make it 
a condition of passing my plan that I shall not burn either 
coal or coke—" no objection to gas.” The gas is far away I 


not suitable for my house—likely to fail In exceptionally 
severe frosts, when it is needed most. Many greenhouse* 
do already exist all over the district nearer to dwellings 
than my own, and heated by flue. 1, Need I submit* 
plan at all ? 2, Can the local board insist on such a con¬ 
dition ? Will some legally-trained reader of Gaedbsiso 
kindly advise me ?— John Eliot. 

19184 —Apple-trees failing.— About eight or nine 
years ago I h*a some Apple-trees planted in my garden 
but they have not grown so well as I should wish One in 
particular is not so large now as it was when planted. 
The trees grow up, and then the tops of the young shoots 
wither and die off for about 1 foot each year. The soil ii 
sand underneath ; but it is well manured with horse- and 
fowl-dung yearly. The trees were planted by a gardener; 
but, I suppose, were not properly planted. Some are 
attacked by American blight; but I keep that under by 
making a lather of soap, and applying that as often as it 
makes its appearance, and this winter I have removed the 
soil from the roots of one of them, and applied fresh soil. 
I am about three minutes’ walk from the sea. The man 
who planted the trees put bricks under the roots to keep 
them from going down into the sand. I should be glad of 
advice as to the dying-off of the young branches.—Amur, 
Deal. /, "Adieu" has omitted one important point- 
he has not told us how the trees are planted—whether on 
Grass, or in a plot in a garden which is dug yearly, nr, 
perhaps, twice a-year.—E d. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

19135.— Pruning vine (E. H .).—The present time 
will do very well —prune it now. 

19136. — Frame for raising seedlings, &c. 
(A. B ).—Any ordinary garden frame will do for ihij 
purpose. 

19137.— Chrysanthemums (C. PJ. —Yes; they 
should be cut down after flowering. Cuttings should be 
made at once. 

19138. —Manure for Vine-border (E. W. and 
Sylvan ).—You might put a coating of old stable-manure 
on the border now. 

19139 -Gas-lime for fruit-trees (Jock ).—You 
should tell us for what purpose you wish to use it; then 
we might be able to answer your question. 

19140.— Procuring Sultan’s Balsam (M .).—'You 
can procure lmpatiens Sultani from any good house. 
You will have no difficulty at all about it. 

19141. — Obtaining dried Ferns, &c. (C. R. 
Hurrell ).— »v’e think you oould obtain what you want if 
you wrote to some of the Covent-garden dealers. 

19142.— Sickly Seaforthia (G. F. EichoUs).-Ctx- 
talnly ; take your seaforthia at once to a warm green¬ 
house. Keep the soil moist, and it may get all right. 

19143.—Soils (J. R., Blackburn ).—The peat you send 
is of very poor quality—just the kind of wet, boggy mould 
that soon beoomes sour and inimical to all plant life. 

19144.— Ashes for Potatoes (Rhondda).- Ashes 
form one of the best manures that we have for Potatoes. 
The great value of wood-ashes should be kuovrn to all 
growers. 

19145.— The Red Indian Daphne (Amateur).- 
The Daphne does not require a large body of soiL You 
will find useful instructions on the culture, repotting, 4c, 
in Gardening, Nos. 304 and 305. 

19146— Blue Passion-flower (Beginner).— Prune 
it hard back, and, if it is planted out, and the drainage is 
good, give it a good deal of water. Your plant, which 
you say grows rampantly, does not want manure. 

19147.— Mushroom culture (Ratset).—We should 
repeat the advice to which you refer—not to use again 
part of the old bed. We do not think fresh linings, 
applied now to the old one, would have any good effect. 

1914S.— Obtaining the Tree Poppy (E. J . &, 
Watford).—We cannot recommend nurserymen ; but we 
doubt not that many nurserymen who read Gardeniss 
will note that Romneya Coulteri is in request, and will, if 
they have any plants to sell, make the fact known. 

19149.— Culture Of Polnsettias (Brighton). -It i* 
quite natural for Poinsettias to flag and lose their leivrs 
after flowering. Lay them on their sides in a cool, dry 
place in the house, and keep them dry until May; then start 
them into growth. You can make cuttings from the 


shoots, and they will flower in the autumn. 

19150. — Thripa on Hart’s - tongue Fern 
(B. P. M .).—Tne Fern is badly infested witn thrips. Ij 
is quite hardy, and has evidently been kept too warm and 
dry. The insects probably “originated” on the Fern, 
and the sooner you take it awav from the virery the 
better for both the Vines and the Fern. Fumigation will 
destroy the insects. 

19151— Propagating Mistletoe (Sylvan).-?** 
the berries when ripe on the ires which you choose for the 
purpose. The seed will adhere to the bark, and grow iu 
due course, but must be proteote<4 from birds, which are 
very fond of it. Mistletoe is found on the Apple-ties; but 
the Apple-tree is not well pleased with it. It will also 
grow on Poplars, Thorns, Pears, and Crab* 

19152.— Covering house with Ivy (ivy).- Th« 
number of plants required depends upon *he st»e of the 

S lants, and the time within whtch you wish the house to 
e covered. If you get slender plants, and want to oover 
the house quickly, you may put them in i5 inches apart; 
if the plants are fairly large, allow more space between 
them. If you are not in a hurry, however, a few plan*® 
will suffice, and you have probably seen a house or wall 
covered with one plant only. 

19153.— Plant for edging (Lancashire).— A large 
number of hardy alpine flowers would form good edging®’ 
particularly Gentianella (Gentlana aciulis) a numner of 
the Silvery and London Pride Rockfoils(8axifraga), Stone- 
crops, House Leeks, and Hairbells There is, indeed, 
great variety, and the choice must, to some extent, he de¬ 
termined by the nize and character of the plot of ground— 
a very large bed might, with advantage, take a bolder 
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edging than that whioh is suitable for a small bed. We 
have seen the evergreen Candytuft (Iberis) and similar 
plants used with good effect. 

10151.—How to build a greenhouse (Amateur, 
Barnstaple/.— Our space, unfortunately, will not permit 
us to give separate explicit instructions to every one of 
our readers who may wish to build his own greenhouse. 
We can only attempt to give somewhat general directions, 
and leave eaoh person to apply these, as far as possible, to 
his own case. We think you will find most of the infor¬ 
mation you want in this number and in that for Jan. 80th, 
1880, where the subject is referred to at some length. Get 
this and the number for January 16th last year, and read 
them carefully ; then, if you require any further enlighten¬ 
ment, write to us again. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT& 

We should be glad if readore would remember that we 
do not anewer queries by poet, and that we cannot under • 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Benders will kindly bear in mind that, as we hose to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the fast number issued after they are re ■ 
eeived. 

T. HilL —Before we can insert your query you must 

give us your address.- L. C. K.— Much too long ; we 

think your views could be expressed in half the space.- 

M. Goddard.—Wo oannot pass an opinion as to whioh 
maker’s goods are the beet; purchasers should form their 
own opinion.- J. B. Yonge.— We oannot cay. Apply to 

tradesman. 


BEES, 

19066 —Disappearance of a stock of 
bees. —“ N. 0. D.’ is not the only one whose 
bees have deserted him. I packed a straw skep 
for winter (1884), and early in 1885 I looked 
at them and found the bees well and the upper 
parts of the comb full of sealed honey. I put 
the hive back, delighted • to find them so well, 
and began to build up hopes for an early 
swarm. I even went so far as to prepare a house 
for the expected swarm, but judge of my surprise 
in a month’s time, when 1 looked at them and 
found not a single bee, and bnt very little 
honey. I may say that the first time I ex¬ 
amined the hive the weight was about 25 lbs. 
My straw skep was enclosed in a small wood 
house, something like a bar frame. The 
conclusion I came to at the time was that 
robbers had driven them oat and had eaten the 
honey. I hope others will give their experience 
and opinions.— Ignoramus, St. Austell. 

-Many bee-books remind bee-keepers to 

keep a look-out for mice, and, to prevent them 
entering frames or skeps, they suggest placing 
a snack (a piece of wood, zinc, or zinc-netting, 
with a hole in it large enough to allow one bee 
to pass out at a time) at tne entrance of the 
skep, and, if it be a frame-hive, using the 
robber-exoluder—a little contrivance with two 
slides, which meet in the centre of the entrance, 
and allow only one bee to enter or pass out. If 
this is used, it is next to impossible for mice to 
enter a hive. There are a lot of birds about 
here known by the name of blue-tit, and they 
soon spoil a hive, if not stopped. The follow¬ 
ing is from “The British Bee-keeper’s Guide 
Book ” : “ Enemies of Bees. — Birds.—The 

blue-tit Is always ready to feed on bees, and in 
winter, when snow is on the ground, will be 
sometimes seen sitting on the alighting-board of a 
hive, occasionally tapping it with his beak. The 
noise brings a bee to the entrance, and it is very 
soon snapped up. If numerous, they should be 
trapped, or a net placed over the hive to pre¬ 
vent their getting on to the alighting-board.” 
It is said that if mice enter a hive the bees leave 
it, and soon die (if in the winter), for other bees 
will not allow them to enter into their homes, 
unless they conquer in fair battle. Foul brood 
is of fungoid origin, and it is necessary to 
destroy the fungi and the spores. Salicylic acid 
has been found to destroy the spores, and if the 
disease is taken in time a cure may generally be 
effected. If the disease is allowed to get to its 
worst, or rotten, state, a cure is much more 
difficult. The salioylio acid solution can be 
used with suooess in every case ; it should be 
sprayed on both sides of the oombe, and all 
round the edges. The bees and combs should 
be placed in a clean hive, which has previously 
been washed over with the salicylic acid 
solution.—W m. T. T. Widdowson. 

10155.—Mice In hive.—I think 1 have got mice in 
one of my bee-hives. Will “S. 8. G.” tell me what I 
should do to ascertain 7 I am afraid to lift the hive for 
fear the cold shonld kill the bees. Should they be fed in 
the winter? I have been feeding them for the last fort¬ 
night, up to whioh time they were all right. P -tag a 
beginner, I shall be glad of ah inTormation.—G oiistaiit 

BiAina. [)jj hJ by l^ QQgfg 


THE DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLET. 

There are about a dozen species and varieties 
of Erythronium, but only one, the favourite E. 
Dens-can is, is commonly cultivated. This is a 
beautiful plant, found in various parts of Europe. 
It has handsome, oval leaves, marked with 
patches of reddish-brown. The flowers, rosy- 
purple or lilac in colour, are borne singly on 
stems, 4 inches to 6 inches high, and droop 
gracefully. It thrives in moist, sandy, or peaty 
soil, in positions fully exposed to the sun. It 
is a most valuable plant for the spring- or rock- 
garden, or for a border of choice, hardy bulbs, and, 
where sufficiently plentiful, may be used with 
advantage as an edging to American plants in 



THE COMMON DOG'S-TOOTH VIOLET (ERYTHRONIUM 
DENS CAN 18). 

peaty soil. The bulbs are white and oblong, 
and resemble a Dog’s-tooth—henoe its common 
name. The plant may be increased by division 
of the bulbs every two or three years. E. long!- 
folium has longer and narrower leaves, and 
larger flowers. The yellow Adder’s-tongue, or, 
Dog’s-tooth Violet (E. americanum), has leaves 
which are commonly dotted with white. E. 
bracteatum is a charming variety, but does not 
flower freely, and is rarely seen in gardens. 
The Oregon Dog’s-tooth Violet (E. grandi- 
florum), is the only kind that bears more than 
one flower on a stem. In a peat-bed, with 
Lilies and other peat-loving plants, it attains 



THE YELLOW ADDERS-TONGUE (ERYTHRONIUM 
AMERICANUM). 

very fine proportions. The Giant Dog s tooth 
Violet (E. giganteum), is the noblest of the 
genus, but is considered to be simply a variety 
of the last named. The flowers are pure-white 
in colour, with a ring of bright orange-red, and 
measure 3 inches in diameter. Other kinds are 
E. albidum revolutum, and Hartwegi; but these 
are not so handsome as those above described, 
and are not well-known in gardens. G. 


Catalogues received.— Vegetable, Flower, and 
Farm Seeds. John Turner, North-street, Wetherby, 
Yorks.— Garden Guide. Ryder and Son, Sale, Man¬ 
chester,-- Spring Catalogue. Young, Oakenhead, and 

Co., 80, Patriok-street, Cork.- Spring Catalogue. Webb 

and 8ons, Words ley, Stourbridge. 

19156.- Fish In pond.—I am about putting gold-fish 
and roach in a pond which I have just made in my lawn. 
If 1 allow docks to use it, Is there any fear of their dis¬ 
turbing or gobbling up the fish ?—Quack -quack. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 


Naming Plants.—Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good speeimens properly nocked. By 
good specimens we mean a oomplste shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plant*, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good speeimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of floristsf flowers, suck as 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums , Azaleas, as these eon only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means o/ 
comparison at hand. 


87, Southampton-etreet, Strand, W.C. 


N am es of plants.—IT. F. B.—l, Nephrodium 
moll©; 8, Pterta tremula; 8, Pteris cystica; 4, Pelhsa 

hastata.- T. B , Stoke-on-Trent.—1, Oannot determine 

from such poor specimen (send when in flower); 2, Kalo- 
santhes ooocinea ; 3, Probably Oleander (send flowers); 4. 
Neottopteris australasica, the Bird's Nest Fern, so called 

from the hollow oeDtre.-Scoff.—Appears to be Dr. 

Sharp; but we do not name florists’ flowers, and, if you 
want the bloom identified, you should send it to a good 

Chrysanthemum-grower.- G. 8. Pyle.— You should 

have repeated your question. The plant is probably 
Maranta arundioacea, the Arrowroot; this is a plant that 
revels in heat and moisture. The pots in which it Is 
grown should be well drained. A good soil is composed of 
about equal parts of loam, peat, leaf-mould, ana sand. 
There are maDy members of this genus with very band- 
mmm leaves; but none are remarkable as flowering plants. 

-Jf. Weaver .—Habrotbamnus fascicular is. Yes; it 

may be grown in your greenhouse. 


Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of odour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Therefore, we 
shall undertake to name no fruit of which three specimens 
are not sent, and, if the fruit varies much in size or 
oolour, these specimens should be typical of such varia¬ 
tions. Local varieties should be named by local growers, 
and are often known to them alone. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time, send these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will 
not be received. 


Names of fruit — C. H. H.— Blenheim Orange.- 

W. Simmons. —Stunner Pippin.- Sperma, Dorking .— 

Golden Reioette.- Jf. U.— Golden Noble. 


19048.— Bnmm@r-h.ouse. —I have recently 
had erected a summer-house of my own design, 
such as I think would suit “ J. B. T.” It is 
octagonal, 9 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches, the 
baok and front sides being 2 feet longer than 
the other six sides; it has four windows and 
Bliding-doors. It is clean, light, airy, and com¬ 
fortable, with seat all round, and has been 
greatly admired by all who have seen it. I shall 
be glad to give “ J. B. T.” further particulars 
of its construction if he will communicate his 
address to me, so that if he wishes he may 
make the greater part, or all of it, himself.— 
W T. Gent, Minter ton, Gainsboro'. 

19016.— Hand bouquets.— As “ Constant 
Reader ” wishes to make DouquetB for exhibition, 
1 suppose he will conform to the prevailing taste, 
but I should like, notwithstanding, to express 
my cordial agreement with “ VV. I. ’ in bis con¬ 
demnation of the large flat “ pancake-like ” 
bouquets. Even At exhibitions where one would 
expect good taste in such matters to be shown, 
one sees large masses of flowers wedged tightly 
together, and looking more like a white or parti¬ 
coloured Cauliflower than anything else; and 
these wretched combinations, which—so little are 
the forms of the individual flowers oonsidered— 
might almost as well be made of coloured paper, 
are ecstatically admired by those who do not 
oonsult their own judgment, but think they 
cannot be wrong in praising what the judges 
have commended. Let “Constant Reader” 
break free, if he can, from the trammels of cus¬ 
tom, and make a nice, light combination, the 
blooms in which shall have an opportunity of 
exhibiting their grace and beauty of form, and 
shall not be smoothed down to one uniform 
height, as if they had been arranged with 
the assistance of a spirit-level. As for 
colours, that is a pure matter of taste; 
but taste, of oourse, may be good or bad, and 
the good or bad effeot of his combinations will 
depend upon his own judgment as to what 
colours harmonise well. Generally, however, 
he may be advised not to make a jumble 
of hues. A few well-contrasted colours, used 
judiciously, will have a much better effeot, and 
practice will soon enable him to readily pick out 
the best shades. The judges at exhibitions are, 
to some extent, compelled to award prizes to 
exhibits got np in the orthodox way ; but really 
graceful bouquets will attract attention from 
the observant, and, in time, will, doubtless, be 
recognised generally as superior to those which 
now reoeive the prizes.—S t. P. B. 
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THB KITOHHN OABDHN. 

Leeks for exhibitions. —There b not eo 
muoh difficulty in growing Leeks to a large size, 
when the seed is sown in good time, as some 
suppose. _ The whole secret, as regards size, 
consists in giving the plants time to grow. If 
they are wanted for exhibiting in the month of 
August, the seed should be sown early in Feb¬ 
ruary, and the plants raised in a warm tempera¬ 
ture; an ordinary greenhouse will be better 
than a cold frame, but a house that is heated to 
65 degs. or 60 degs. will be better still. The 
seed should be sown in the richest soil that 
is at command, and if a compost has to be 

r pared, some well-rotted manure should 
run through a coarse-meshed sieve, and 
half the quantity of good loam or garden 
soil added to it. Then prepare a large 
seed-pan or box, not less than 6 incheB deep, 
and, when moderately well drained, fill it to 
within an inch of the rim with the compost. 
The seed must then be sown thinly, for, if the 
plants are too thick, they will weaken one 
another. If the seed is covered by soil a quarter 
of au inch deep, that will suffice; but, as the 
young plants advance in growth, some fine soil 
should be shaken over them. This will increase 
the number of roots on the surface, and other¬ 
wise strengthen' the plants. They should be 
undisturbed until they are planted out where 
they are to remain. After the middle of April, 
a cold pit, or frame, will be the best place for 
them until the second week in May, when they 
must be put out. A trench should be prepared 
for them, as for Celery, but not quite so deep. 
In every oase a good layer of rotten manure m 
the bottom of the trench is neoessary. As the 
Leek is a gross-feeding and moisture-loving 
subject, the roots must be well supplied with 
water in dry weather, and a dose of liquid- 
manure onoe a-week will help them immensely. 
The earthing-up, to blanch the stem, should be 
done about five weeks before they are wanted 
for any purpose.—J. C. C. 

Mushroom-growing in cellars in 

towns. —Every Wednesday evening, my great 
enjoyment is to read Gardening Illustrated, 
and I am now hoping to see, by-and-bye, how 
Mushroom-growing in cellars will get on. Per¬ 
haps I may be allowed to state my own experi¬ 
ence on the subject. Being devoted to my garden, 
and always wanting to get as much out of it 
and the gardener as I can (and a good gardener 
always answers to the spur when master or 
mistreis is devoted to the work), he and I agreed 
that it was a pity the large cellars should not be 
used—they would do splendidly for Mushrooms. 
Manure was taken down, and I looked 
forward to having more than we could pos¬ 
sibly eat. A few days afterwards—I forget 
how long—a strange smell was perceived. I 
opened the windows everywhere. Next day, 
friends staying with us enquired, “ Were our 
drains all right?” Then came, “There is a 
great smell somewhere of something. Don’t 
you smell it ? Oh 1 there’s no use asking you—” 
as I endeavoured to persuade them it was fancy; 
“Don’t you remember when you brought that 
nastv Lily into the drawing-room (Oh ! my 
lovely L. auratum—nine lowers on it 1) 
everyone thought there was a dead rat under 
the floor but yourself ?” Well, I had, at last, 
to confess, and the manure was removed, just 
as it was getting all right—as the poor gardener 
said—and Mushrooms were a sore subject for 
some time after, for both him and me.—M. E. G. 

19018 — Artificial manure for vege¬ 
tables. —I have tried a good many of these 
manures, and I find but very little difference 
in their relative value for garden crops. If I 
have any preference, it is for superphosphate of 
lime, and nitrate of soda ; but if I were placed 
in the same position as “ R. R.,” I should con¬ 
fine myself to the use of soot, salt, and guano. 
The two first-named I should spread on the 
surface, in the spring, a fortnignt before the 
crops were put in, or at any time during the 
summer, if they had not been previously 
applied in the same year, and then lightly fork 
over the surface, so as to mix the ingredients 
with the soil, and render them available for the 
roots near the surface. Soot may be used at 
the rate of 35 bushels per acre, and salt 2 cwt. 
for the same area. Soot is a very stimulating 
manure when spread on the surfhoe, and raked 
la between growing jcTp, ^rj^tance, soot 


sprinkled on the surface, over a space 6 inohea 
wide, dose to a line of Peas, Scarlet Runners, 
or Broad Beans, and then raked in and gently 
watered, will considerably benefit the crop, 
especially if about three applications are given 
while the plants are in active growth; but salt 
must not he used in the same way. Guano is 
stronger and more excitable in its action; 
consequently, it must be used carefully. When 
it is judiciously applied, it is wonderful what 
excellent crops of Lettuce, Turnips, Leeks, and 
similar growing subjects may be obtained from 
a naturally poor soil; 3 cwt. per acre is the 
usual quantity allowed for guano, but. In the 
oase of garden crops, that may be increased to 
4 cwt., if it is given in two applications to 
strong-growing subjects, such as Peas and 
Beans, and while they are in active growth. It 
may be applied in the same way as soot. The 
objections to the surface-applications of these 
stimulants are, that it involves more labour 
than the use of ordinary farmyard-manure or 
the superphosphate of lime, as these can be 
spread on the surfaoe and dug in, and that it 
is necessary to repeat the same quantities every 
year, to keep up the fertility of the soil, which 
is not always the case when stable-manure is 
available. Therefore, the latter is, in every 
way, better.—J. C. C. 

-I have a large kltohen garden; the soil is nearly 

{ rare sand, having been reclaimed from the Heather quite 
stely. I find no artificial manure equal to poultry- 
manure for this kind of soil, especially for the Cabbages. 

I was quite astonished at the results.—J. 11 . Kitova an, 
HeathcoU. 

19035 — Late Potato for light soil.— 

Both the Magnum Bonum and the Champion 
do well in light soil, and we doubt if there are 
any kinds much better than these for soils of a 
light nature. White Elephant is, however, one 
of the Potatoes of the future. It comes very 
large, and, considering its size, the quality can¬ 
not be complained of. I should certainly grow 
it had I a light soil to deal with, as it is sure to 
yield well, and this is not the case with all 
Potatoes in soils of a porous nature.—J. C. B. 

19038.— Late Potatoes. —Soil and olimate 
have much to do with the quality of Potatoes, 
but as a mam crop Potato, we have nothing 
superior to Schoolmaster. They are in excel¬ 
lent condition now, and will continue so for 
some time. As a very late kind, Reading Hero 
has good points, and Vioar of Laleham, a pink 
round. is above theaverage. Chiswiok Favourite, 
a handsome white round, is highly spoken of 
for main crop.—E. Hobdat. 

19042. — Water-eress in vinery. —There 
is no reason why Water-cress should not be 
grown In a vinery. We have grown excellent 
crops under glass during the winter months, the 
quality being superior to that of the open-air 
Cress, the constant protection causing the shoots 
to be more tender. The best way is to put a oouple 
or more inches of good soil in the bottom of a 
tub or large pan, and dibble pieoes of the grow¬ 
ing shoots, which have roots to them, into it in 
spring. Stand them in a cool position, and, as 
they grow, increase the amount of water, so 
that only about 2 inches of the shoots are out of 
it. By the autumn they will have made good 
growth, and on the approach of winter they 
may go indoors.—J. C., Byfleet. 

Village Blacksmith Potato. — w Thompson 
•eys that Mr. J. Bruoe planted 2 lb. of this Potato, 
and realised 42 lb.—a very fair crop; but Mr. Wm. 
Finlayson, Leemahaffow. planted 1} lb., and obtained at 
the digging season 58 lb —all fair-slsed Potatoes, and of 
very good quality.—B., Letmahagow. 

19044.—Warty Potatoes.— The cause is over-manur¬ 
ing ; peel the Potatoes before they are oooked.— J. Gal¬ 
braith. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Mexican Orange flower.—With 

reference to the beautiful shrub, Choisya ter- 
nata, figured on page 588, it is well to repeat 
what has often been said before in Gardening, 
that it is perfectly hardy in the west and 
south of England, and a very ornamental plant 
it is for a wall. When grown in such a posi¬ 
tion, it should not be too trimly trained, but 
should rather be allowed to form a free bush. 
It is, of course, an admirable pot-plant also. 

Deefoutalnea aplnosa.— It may be interesting to 
some readers of Gardening Illustrated to hear that 
D . e £, < ? n £ aiDea "P ln0 ®» ffroers out-of-doors at Sandown, Isle 
of Wight. The thermometer has been, at least, as low as 
26 degs. Fahrenheit this winter—probably lower. The 
pipitoas also gross out-of-doors in the same locality. It 
Is planted againsta wall, but is no", otherwise In s particu¬ 
larly warm or sheltered spot—C. B. 0. 


FRUIT. 

Gooseberry and Currant culture. 

—Yon may, perhaps, recollect that some time 
ago I asked advice about the Gooseberry grab, 
which entirely destroyed my crop, and got several 
replies, and I also promised at the same time 
that I would tiy any experiments, and let readen 
know the results. I proposed gas-lime, but that 
was disapproved of. However, I removed a lot 
of the trees to another part of the garden, and 
planted four Beans under each tree, so that the 
Beans would come up through the branches, 
I spread gas-lime £ inoh thick under one. All 
the trees pushed a deal of wood, but very 
little fruit, with the exception of the one 
with gas-lime, whioh bore a very good crop, 
and which was the only tree that had any gran 
upon it. These commenoed at the ends of four 
or five of the longest branches, and ate off the 
leaves that just overhung the circle of gas-lime. 
They ate towards the centre of the tree, but 
stopped when they come over the outside of the 
oirole and disappeared. They were very small, 
and scaroely $ inoh long. I have now another 
difficulty; perhaps some correspondents can help 
me. The birds are eating, or rather have eaten, 
all the buds out of my Currant-trees. They 
have not touched the Gooseberry-trees yet I 
saw some time ago advice to use lime and soot, 
put on with a watering-can or syringe, but 1 
oould not get the soot to mix with the water, 
and the lime I put on did not stop the birds at 
all. Will some correspondent kindly tell me 
how to mix the soot?— H. W. 

Obstacles to successful fruit culture. 
— First may be named a wrong selection > 
varieties, the cure for which is simply local 
experience. Second, improper plan thug in 
ground insufficiently drained and prepared for 
trees, with subsequent neglect. It is not un¬ 
common to see young trees planted in Grass fields, 
the sod wrapping the stem. To thrive, trees 
must be fed at the roots, and the ground culti¬ 
vated as far as the roots extend. Third, laok 
of pruning ; the nutriment that would fill a due 
proportion of branches with productive fruit 
spurs is inadequate to supply a dense growth of 
wood ; often the removal of all useless wood will 
ensure a productive tree in a oouple of yean. 
Fourth, neglect of insects and diseases, allow¬ 
ing these to feed and propagate unchecked. 
One may see Plum-trees with more blaok knots 
than Plums, Gooseberry-bushes stripped of their 
leaves by midsummer, or the fruit coated with 
mildew, and ApDie-trees starving through the 
attacks of bark insects. — Transactions of 
American Pomological Society. 

18982. — Vines on the Ion? - rod 

system —tinder this heading I endeavoured, 
in the number for January 8, to answer the 
enquiry made of me by Mr. Matthew Neil, 
Richmond; but fully to enter into all the 
particulars involved in the first part of the 
question would have been to extend the article 
muoh beyond reasonable limits, and, therefore, 
the answer has been restricted to some of the 
more important points of culture. It will be 
seen that, although alternate fruit-bearing and 
wood-forming rods are to be trained ana pre¬ 
pared respectively every year, it is not con¬ 
templated—nor is it desirable—that either of 
these should reach from the bottom to the top 
of a wall—say 25 feet high—in one season. 0a 
the oontrary, care must oe taken that the Vine, 
both as regards fruit-bearing and wood-making 
shoots, should be kept well within its powers; 
and this will be effected by adhering to the 
scale given for pruning. It is certain ruin to s 
young Vine to over-task it in fruit-bearing; 
and unless the sucoessional shoots be carefully 
attended to as pointed out, the chance* are 
that they will not be fully ripened, and 
consequently will prove unfruitful when re¬ 
quired to take the place of their predeoeseom 
Another important point is to be kept in view, 
and that is, that as the fruit-producing wood 
of the Grape-vine is exclusively of the preceding 
year’® growth, every inch of old wood, not necei* 
aary for oarrying and sustaining the new, should 
be rigidly dispensed with ana pruned awsy< 
For the reason above given, I did not touch upon 
the several important subjects of soil, practice 
of pruning, disbudding, stopping, &o.,oecau*| 
these are common to whatever system of 
management may bo adopted, and maybe learnt 
from any work on gardening; but I should 
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advise Mr. Neil to consult the treatise of Mr. 
Hoare, to which I have referred in previous 
notes. I may add that, having generally 
followed its directions for many years, I can 
bear testimony to the efficacy of the system 
of treatment laid down and recommended; 
and friends of mine, who have also followed it, 
have assured me of the successful results of 
their adherence to the directions.—J. M., South \ 
Hunt*. 

19043 —Heating Melon frame.—For a 
pit 12 feet wide, eight rows of 4-inch piping 
underneath the bed would not be too much, 
though if galvanised iron (corrugated) were 
made use of, six rows might be sufficient. To 
supply top-heat, I should reoommend a single 
row of 2 inch all round the pit dose to me 
glass (this only to be brought into use in case of 
frost or very oold winds), and two or three rows 
of 4-inch piping up the oentre. It would be 
advisable either to have these last as trough- 
pipes, or to arrange them horizontally, and 
nave some large shallow pans to place on them 
into which water could be poured when a moist 
atmosphere was advisable.—B. C. R. 


POULTRY, 

QUERIES. 

19167.—Plymouth Rocks as winter layers.— 
Are Plymouth Rocks rood winter layers, and what Is the 
best food for them 7 I cannot get mine to lay.—E. D. 

19168.—Black Mlnorcas. — Will “ Doulting," or 
some other kind reader, give me the standard points of 
black Minorca*, and full particulars of both oock and hen 1 
—Gardrhm. 

19169. — Poultry-keeping. — I have half-a-doaen 
fowls, snd want to keep 100. ae 1 think, with oareful 
management, I ought to make 10s. a-year profit from each 
hen. Will “Doulting” kindly tell me at what age it 
would be beat to buy the fowls, and also at what age they 
first begin to lay 7 —Lancashire. 

19160 —Storing egge.— In Qajsmnmni for July 8rdt 
1886, “ Vioar, Wrasse! 1, Bowden,” says he stored his egss 
by placing them small end downwards in holes in a board, 
and, in the issue of the 17th July, “Saosrdos " writes for 
more particulars ; but I have seen no answer. I should 
be glad if “Doultlng" would give his opinion of the plan. 

—LAffCASHIRB. 

19084.—Winter layers.—Before any reader replies 
to this query 1 should hke to say that the place I have to 
pot them in is not 60 yards square, but measures 60 square 
yards.—M. K. 

REPLIES. 

19063.— Fowls for damp situation.— 
•‘Gapes,” I think, was scarcely the disease 
from which “W. W.’s” fowls suffered. He 
probably means roup. This would be more 
likely to arise from the damp ground com¬ 
plained of. Leghorns are considered hardy, 
fowls, Plymouth Rocks also stand severe 
weather well; so do Brahmas, Cochins, and 
Andalusians. The first and last-mentioned of 
Ibis list are non-sitters. The only objection to 
Brahmas and Cochins being kept in suoh places 
i a that the leg-feathering is constantly wet, and 
goon becomes rotten or dogged with dirt. 
Still, this does not seem to interfere with the 
health of the birds.— Doulting. 

19108 —Feather eating.—The following 
fa an extract from Wright's “ Poultry Book ”: 
“A bran and Linseed mash twice a-week has 
been known to afford marked benefit; and in one 
case, where no animal food has been given, we 
know a perfect cure attained by giving daily 
fresh or raw bones crushed small. The most 
general success, however, appeared from all our 
Inquiries to have attended the copious use of 
Lettuces, especially if running to seed ; and the 
medioal qualities of this plant led us to advise 
the trial of a sedative. Aooordingly, we have 
lately prescribed one-eighth to one-fourth of a 
grain daily of acetate of morphia, with a grain 
of calomel in addition twice a-week, ana the 
addition of carbonate of potass to the drinking 
water, in proportion sufficient to give a decided 
alkaline taste, with more marked success than 
has attended any treatment we know; so 
marked, in fact, that we have reason to believe 
it may be found generally effectual. External 
applications are, however, also neoessary. Short 
stamps of feathers must be extracted, and all 
the parts attacked copiously anointed with a 
very stiff lather, made from carbolic disinfecting 
soap, .in order to nauseate the unnatural palate of 
the birds. We may add that we have become 
oonvinoed, from repeated observation, that the 
immediate exciting cause of this most disgust- 
big propensity is, in nine oases out of ton, 
tfcurst. We have again and again seen it com- 
nraence when the fountain m empty, or -I ret. 
Digitized by 


or filled with son-warmed water, and have 
verified the conclusion repeatedly by withhold¬ 
ing water from a hen known to be addicted to 
it tor a few hoars in warm weather. The infer¬ 
ence is obvious : Keep cool, fresh water always 
in reach, and many oases, at least, will be 
avoided. Idleness is also a great cause, and we 
have known a whole yard cured by burying corn 
in the ground, so as to give the birds occupation 
in scratching. It is, for this reason, very useful 
to hang np a whole Cabbage by a string just 
within reach of the birds ; by Its bobbing abont, 
it gives occupation and green food at tne same 
time. By oombining snoh measures with the 
medioal treatment above, and seoluding any 
particularly wioked fowl till the habit be in a 
measure forgotten, and any bleeding one till 
healed, we believe this disgusting appetite may 
be successfully ohsoked m the majority of 
oases.”—C slxk et Audax. 

19062.— Fowls laying abroad.— I can 

suggest a fence that will keep poultry from 
straying. Last year, when in the north of Scot¬ 
land, I visited a large poultry-run, and remarked 
to the owner, “Do yonr fowls never stray 
into the ripe odrnfield adjoining the poultry- 
yard ?” and was informed that tne wire fence, 
3 feet high, was enough, from the circumstance 
that it was made of barbed wire, the lower part 
having the wires abont 4 inches or 5 inches 
apart. The fowls, from trying to feed throngh 
tne fenoe, hart their necks on the barbs, and 
never attempted to fly over. I think this fact 
is worth knowing by poultry-keepers.—M oray¬ 
shire. 

-There is no way of preventing hens lay¬ 
ing where they like. All that can be done is to 
provide suitable nests for them, and let them 
take their choice. If the birds are kept in con¬ 
finement, the egg-snppiy will soon fall off, and 
matters will then be no bettor than at present. 
If some pallets can be bred inthe runs, and am 
allowed to use the house from the time they 
are hatched, it is probable they will take to the 
nests from the first.— Dooming. 

19065. — Table birds and egg pro¬ 
ducers.— “ A. M.” will find, by running a 
Houdan oock with the dark Brahma hens, the 
breed Bhe wishes to obtain—namely, good table 
birds and layers of large eggs. Houdans are 
good layers of large eggs, and carry a fair 
amount of pure white flesh. I have pullets 
hatched in April and May last of the above cross, 
and have obtained eggs every day since October 
last. During the month of December, 18 pullets 
laid 145 eggs, some of the May-hatched ones only 
oommenoing to lay at the latter end of the month, 
and I gathered no less than 62 eggs from the 
1st to the Uth of the present month, although 
we are experiencing a severe, cold winter.— 
C. E. Smith. 

-If “ A. M.” gets some Plymouth Rooks, 1 think be 

will obtain what he wants. I find them very good table 
birds, and some pallets hatched on May 6th are now lay¬ 
ing every day. Thev are well fed, and are given plenty of 
warm milk.— Eta, Yorka. 

Stoppage of egg - supply.— Are the 
pullets and hens mentioned by “ Yorkshire 
Hen-wife ” descended from bad-laying strains? 
Are the hens too fat ? Were the pallets pampered 
during the summer ? These are the only 
reasons I can suggest for the absence of eggs. I 
do not agree with all the opinions expressed by 
N. Wood (p. 611). It is true, as I have often 
remarked, that breeding for feather and fanoy 
points is sure to injure the useful qualities of 
the fowl; but it is not correct to say that all 
pure breeds are useless as winter layers. I 
nave had Houdans, and Brahmas, too, which 
produced plenty of eggs in the coldest weather. 
I advise “ Yorkshire Hen-wife ” to try a little 
meat or liver with the soft food. Some ground 
red Chillies, and given in the same 
way, may hasten the production of eggs.— 
Doulting. 

Digging for eggs and getting them. 
—So m any questions are asked regarding methods 
of getting out of our fowls more than we put into 
them, and always by some abstruse way, as if 
the fowl were the invention of a James Watt, 
and could be improved upon far beyond its 
natural capacity, that, in order to reduce the 
number of queries, I would point out a way, 
which, by furnishing the bird with a supply of 
natural food, has the certain effeot of producing 
eggs in winter. Where fowls are kept, there is 
generally a garden of sot^e sort, <^na in winter 


a large portion is waste. Every day tom 
over' abont two spitfnls of soil to eaoh fowl, 
and in the upturned earth the hen will 
find the food without which no satisfactory 
supply of eggs can be got, even in summer. 
Insect food, so valuable to ths egg-producer, is 
on the surface in summer, but must be dng for 
in winter. Fonr or five eggs are got here from 
seveh fowls every day, and in summer the 
number is sot more than one higher.— 
SAUNDERSFOOt. 

HOU8BHOLD. 

19161.—Light cruppers tor Invalid.—Will someone 
kindly suggest suitable dishes for light suppers for an 
invalid, who it tired of Cocos, Sago, 6o f— Graxnt. 

19102.— Short oake.— I shall be greatly pleased if 
Miss Griggs, or any other reader, will give me a good 
recipe for making thick short oake, suoh as is to be had 
only at 8ootoh oonfectioners. I am very fond of It; hut 
2a. for a piece about 10 Inohee by 4 inohee is more than I 
oan afford.—L axcashirb. 

19163 —Making screens.—Will anyone inform ms 
as to the beet way to set about covering a four-fold screen, 
with coloured pictures (not relief scraps) one side, and 
blaok and white the other 7 Shall I have to site the calico? 
And have the pictures to be outlined before being parted on ! 
What Is the sort of varnish used 7 Any information will 
be gladly received. —Constakt Rsadrr. 

Stewed Onions.—Take a large Spanish 
Oniou, parboil it for ten minntea in salted 
water. Melt 2 oz. of butter in a btowpah, pttt 
in the Onion, cover with a closely-fitted lid, 
draw the pan to the side of the stove, and 
slowly steam for a couple of hours, or till the 
Onion is tender throughout. If preferred, it 
may be baked in the oven. Ten minutes before 
taking the Onions np, mix a dessertspoonful 
of flour smoothly with a capful of brown etook 
or water, with pepper and salt to taste, and 
pour this over the Onions in the pan. When 
the sauce boils the dish is ready. This dish 
would be too strong for many persons ; others 
would relish it exceedingly. It is nourishing 
and tasty, but not always easy of digestion. 

BIRDS. 

19164.—Canaries losing feathers.-1 have several 
birds that have been losing feathers for some months, and 
should be glad if any reader would Inform me how to get 
them Into good condition again. Also, what kind of seeds 
should I give them 7—E. J. L. 

19165.— Canary with lamp in throat —I have a 
hen canary, which for the last week has had a large lump 
in its throat. This seema to continue enlarging; but it does 
not affect the sating or spirits of the bird-lo fact, it does 
not seem to feel it. Gould any bird-keeping reader tell ms 
what is the cause of the lump, and what treatment Is best 
E. J., Herts. 

19166 —Parrot moulting.— I have a parrot, abou 
six years old. Last July she oast off all the feathers 
under the neck and body, and has remained in that state 
op to the present time, with no sign of new feathers. 
8ns talks well. I feed on Canary-seed, and a little Hemp 
some days 1 give Maize, Rice, and soaked bread, and she 
has clean water every day; no meat of any sort is ever 

S ven. 1 shall be obliged if some reader will tell ire why 
« bird continues without the feathers — H. M. 

19050. — Building a greenhouse. — 
“A. B. C.” suggests building his greenhouse 
15 feet by 10 feet. If he wants it as an ordinary 
amateur's greenhouse, I should strongly advise 
him to increase the width to 12 feet, or 12 feet 
6 inches, as by so doing he will have suffi¬ 
cient room for a oentre stage, as well as one 
round the sides, with a walk all ronnd between 
stages. A house 10 feet wide will be awkward 
in size, as, with a walk np the oentre only, the 
stages will be very wide, and the plants cannot 
be seen to advantage. The proportion of the 
plaoe would, of course, in this case be improved 
by adding a foot to the length of it. I have 
reoently had a span-roof house, 16 feet by 12 feet 
6 inches built, and the proportions, both inside 
and out, have come out very well. “ A. B. C." 
will readily imagine how mnch more imposing 
and convenient is a house with a oentre stage 
than one with a walk np oentre only. To give 
all dimensions would, I fear, trespass too much 
upon the editor’s ipace; but, if “A. B. C.” 
will let me have his address, I shall be glad to 
forward him a photograph, and all necessary 
particulars.— W. T. Gent, Misterton, Gains- 
boro'. We have no doubt that many of our 

readers would be glad of hints from Mr. Gent. 
—Ed. 

19070.—Softening leather gloves.—it is a good 
(dan, before taking off the wet gloves, to pour on a few 
drops of camphorated oil (to be had of any chemist), and 
to work It about over and into the wot puts ; ths gloves 
will then dry fairly soft, m t at any rate, so as to be quite 
pomfprtable to worj; in.—G. J. 
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JOHN GREEN’S 

NEW 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

NOW READY, POST FREE FOR 3d. 

All good* Free for Cash \cith Orders. 


Dahlias (dry root*). 

A fine vu Cactus type, 3a. 
6 flm* var. aingl-a, 3a. 

6 show aud fancy vor., 
2a 6d 

A Tar. Pumponea, 2a. 6<1. 

Bogonlas (dry roota). 

A line sing'*, 3* 

6 fine double, 6a. 

Goxlnlan (dry root a). 
Very fine strain indeed ia 
this I offer, A for 2a. 3d. 


Fuchsias. 

6 tine exhibition ear., 
2* Ad. 

6 good decorative var, 
la. Ad. 

Geraniums. 

6 fine single var. for 2a. 

6 fino double* for 2a. 

Calceolarias. 

Very beat for greenhouse 
or window, 12 for 2a. 

Primula obconlca 

The p*jf petuxl - flowering 
Primula, a real cem, 'id. 
each, 3 for la. Ad. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

A racket* choice seed* for I 6 packet* choice srod* for 
Hiegreenhouse, poat free, | the garden, la. Ad. 

11 pack*?# choioe annuals, in very pretty illustrated 
packet*, showing odour of each flower. with full dlrec- 
tioua for aowiug, Ac., poet free, la. 2d ; 6 packeta, 7d. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

Try my 5a Collection or Vegetable Re**da for a small 
garden All genuine aeel* of the beat quality For 
quality and price cannot be »urpu**e<L Eighteen 
different aorta free far 5a. Cash with older. 

Sff wf/ Cntnlt<ynf* »f Pla*t* Runted ('tittinga, Novelties, 
Fl<nrrr Srtila. VegrtohU Settbt. Srrd PntntOfs, <tn<l 
Slrar-btrry Plums, all frtt for Sd. 

%T OHN GrREE]\r, 

Norfolk Nurseries Sc Seed Establishment, 
DEREHAM, 

Late of Thorpe , Norwich. 


YELLOW CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES, 

T in 100 Diking TinrtiM, 8*._ duz. -SCH.M l.L/.KU * BON . 
PJARNATION FARM.—Finest-named Stage 

Lr Carnations, Aa. per dozen (including 4 yellow ground); 
flnrat Tree Oaruationa, 10a per dor —KCHMKLZKR k SON. 


"PDELWEISS.—The Swiss Bridal Flower, 
-L* atrong planta. Ad. each. 4a. per dozen: 3d must be added 
to orders under 5a. fur , M MI'LZ KB ft BON. 

TTERBACEOUS SEEDLINGS of most of the 

finest vara , Is fid. and 2a per doa. Catalogue tree on 
application—HCHMELZKR k SON. 


"DOSES ON OWN ROOTS.—Extra strong 

3year old Hybrids. 6a per doz ; Tea*. 8s , carriage free — 
HCHMELZKR k BON, Nurserymen; Otiioe, 12, Waterloo- 
atraat, Qlaggow. ____ 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 

OUTBUBH8 MILLTRAOK never fails a quick k ready 
orop. Price Ad. per cake, or 6a. per buahel of 14 cakaa. 
Highgate Nurseries. London, N. 


"FERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 

act, by an experienced collector of 27 years; correctly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for making Rookery, 
planting Ferns, ho., with each be. order 14 to 20 named varie¬ 
ties, A* per 100; Parcel Poet. 30, 2a 1,000 varieties BRITISH 
and EXOTIC. Catalogue 2d. Eatab. 27 years.—K. GILL, 
Tyodging-bouse Keeper. Lynton. Devon 


A SPARAGUS, grand roots for forcing, 2s. per 

dozen, 12a. 6d. per 100; atrong, for planting, 2a. Ad. per 
100. BEAKALE, forcing, 2s. 6d. per dozen, 16s per 100‘ 
planting, la par dozen; 12a. Ad per 100 —RICHARD .SMITH 
k CO . Nursery men and Seed Merchant*. Worcester. 

T W 01 * E N ( B P E R PA C K ET. —ChoioMt flower 

seeds: Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia, Gloxin‘a. 
Carnation, Pe'unta, Lobelia. Cyclamen, Auricula, Verbena, 
Pansy, Single Dahlia. Lavender, Ageraturn, Nicotians admin, 
Gladiolus Heliotrope. So ; 1* worth poet free. Hundreds 
testimon ials — n SHILLING . Seedsman, Winchfleld. Hart* 


TDRILLTANT SCARLbl GLADIOLI. 9fl. per 

doz., ' very good bulbs.' 4* 100. 35a 1.000 Mini], early 
flowering, la. per dor.. •• 100; Oolvillei Alba. The Bride, very 
beautiful, la. 9d. per doz , carnage free —ERNEST GREEN* 
BILL. Wynlol»ffft»rotd, ftmall-hcath. Birmingham 


T ILIUM LANCl FOLIUM, album, monstro- 

-L* rum. rubrura, or roanum, immense bulha, 3d. each 6a per 
doz ; LenpoUli, 6d. each, frea.—GRKEN8ILL, aa above. 

DERLIN CROWNS of Lily of the Valley. 

, , -Specially aeleoted for forcing, la per do* : 25 for 

la. Ad ; 5* 100, free ERNF. BT GREEN8ILL, aa above. 

QPIR.-EA JAPONICA.—Extra tine selected 

w clumps, 9d. each ; 5a. do*.: Braalier, 3a. Ad. doz. Ta'cnata, 
magnificent ’•erim*on," grand clumps, 9d. each; 6a do/ . car¬ 
riage free.—GRKENSILL, aa above' ’ 

•TUBEROSES, pure double white flowers, very 

r- fragrant. Dir doz 2a. • extra fine very large, 2s Ad . per 
100, 12* a nd 1 m , free —OREENSILL, a* above 

SWEET-SCENTED^JONQUILS”8d. doz. ; 

, . ?! 100 Polyanthoa-Nvrciaa. splendid bulha, mixed, 

Including very beautiful varieties la dot ; El) for 3a.; 5a 100. 
Hyacinths, good bulb*, mixed, all colour*, “to clear." la 3d 
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niBISCTJS, 

CHILDS’ NEW HARDY HYBRIDS. 

These grand lianly Hibiscus. which were pr* 
durod after years of rareifui cultivation aa<l 
li vbrldi/.at ion. wo now offer for Gie find Umr 
Thongh none have previously been sold, the) *r* 
not altogether unknown, for hundreds hare seen 
and admired them at. Floral Park during the j>a*t 
two or tlireo years, au«l considerable has been wuJ 
about them through the paper*. They are twt 
fectly hardy in any place aud each spring aend up 
numerous branches, which, from well estsbllaM 
roots, grow r.to s f<M*t lilgh, forming a dense clamp, 
a* seen in the cut. w hich is truly a showy otojfct 
The enormous flowers are produced In great proa 
aiou from July to September, and are over a foot across, being the shape of large saucer". The colora rancr twei 
pure white, through all t ho shade* of blush and pink, to deep brilliant ruse. Plants fn>m seed bloom the lint 
summer, and Increase In size nnd ln auty every year for several rear*. Feed 1*. per pk’t. post free. 

TUBEROSES. Childs' Now Excelsior Dwarf Pearl, are the best, Dwarf habit. earl v flowering, large *plkf» 
aud large double hlussoms of unexcelled frmrrauce. Large flowering bulbs, 4s. per dozen; 20s. per 100. pastfirr. 

GLADIOLI'S. Childs’ American Seedlings. Large, beaut H ul spikes, super b colors. No two alike. Large 
bulbs. 3s. per dozen • ir*s. per pm, ]s>*t free. 

CATALPA. Japanese Hybrid. The most lieautlful nnd rapid gniwlng hanlv tree known, having large lnmn 
ant foliage, aud iinmouso panicles of bell-shaped blossoms of great beauty nnd fragrance. A tree in bloom u* 
mammoth pyramidal bonqnet nnd rivals In beauty and rapidity of growth, Urn most luxuriant trees of trophxl 
climes. I t o mi indices to bloom w hen very small and grow* 25 or 30 feet high in 4 or 5 rears. Asa shade, on>^ 
mental, or honey prodnclug tree it. has no rivals. Strong one year seedlings. Is. each: 10*. per dozen, post fw. 
For full desori|»cion and illustration, see pago 75. of our large catalogue. We can also annplv. at same price. 
( aralirn Koempfeln, a smnller growing variety, of great beauty, which flowers profusely in the spring ami at to 
torvals through the summer It often blooms the second year from seed. Bead of cither these two grand tree*. 
2 a. per pk’t. post free. Preserve this advertisement as it tuny not appear again In this paper. 

AMERICAN SEED BULBS AND PLANTS are the best, and wo hava t lie choicest stock. L«Uw. 
Amaryllis, Tuberoses, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, llardy Herbaceous Plants, Greenhouse Plants, Frultfc 
Flower and Veirotahlo Seeds, Ac. 

CATALOGUE. Our large illustrated Catalogue is pronounced the most elegant ever issued; profuse 
flue illustrations and colored plates. Seut postpaid on receipt of Ad. (stamps acceptable..! 

OUlt SYSTEM. All orders are filled at our nurseries at Floral Park, Queens, New York, shipped to I*)Dil"0 
in bulk and forwarded to their destination bv parcel post. In this wav the tenderest plants camr Mfebr fbiti 
America to any part of England, In land or Scotland. Remittances should ncooinpany all orders and canbeaeal 
to uur London office, or to our American headquarters. For Catalogues, address the London otllue. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS Floral Tark. Qurrns, New York. U. S. A., or 

17 Southampton Row, London. W. C. 
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URPEE’S 

AMERICAN 


SEEDS 


W. Atlee Burpee A Co. of Philadelphia lake pleasure 
In announcing thst they have.q^oed a bouse in London, where 
they are prepared to fill all order* for their celebrated Nccdi, 
forwarded free by parcels post. O^-fVnd your address 
ou a pmlal rani, and Itl RHEE’N SPH IU C%T4- 
L4M.I EOF AMERIC AN SLEDS IUR LN44I.ISH 
(JAKDF.NN will be sent grittison application. It contains 
illustrations and description* of Rare Novelties, which 
cannot be bad elsewhere. Burpee's Form Annual 
for IHW7. a handsomely illustrated bouk of 12s pages, with 
illuminated cover and three colored plate*, is ntail.-d free m 
cuvtomei* only, to other* on receipt or 6 stamp's Address 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


GRAND VEGETABLE SHOW. 

£5 Prize. 

F I connection with a Vegetable Show to be held 
here on the 2’H.h August, 18*7, I offer the above Prize (open 
to al). for the best 2 Beetnvit, 2 Ourrot*. *nd 2 Parantps 
heed to be purchaaed of me. Competitive Heed Package, with 
entrauce card, post free for la. 6d. 

B. THOMPSON, 

Seedsman, Blyth, Northumberland. 

T AR(iE SNOWDROP BULBS, 100, la. 3d, . 

-LI 1 000.10* Lent Daffodil bulba, 100. la.; 1,000, Si., free. - 
R OBERT B ELL, 37. AUhallowa-laue, Kendal 

TOOk HEKSH l.'H)K HERK!-50~Uh^ 

-LI flower planta, inelMding Panaiea, Violet*, Polyanthua 
Rocket*, Pink*, Oaruationa, k c , la. 3d . free —KANE k CO.,’ 
KclJa, Meath 


Rf\ RARE HARDY FERN ROOT 5>7 8 varie- 

OvJ tiaa. including Maiden hair, Ceteraoh. rutaminaria, 
M*plenium, trtchomanea Biechnum Apicam, packed in Moea. 
carriage pa id la. 6d — ANDREWS., 50, High-atreet, Taunton. 


CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest, 
* therefore cheapest 111 lb., 17a.; 56 lb., 10». Ad. ; 28 lb.. 
6a Ad.; 14 lb., *b.-WATBON k BOULL. 90, Lower Yhamea- 
•treat, London, E.O. 


A MATEURS’ GREENHOUSE GUIDE, 7<L. 

free. The beat and moat practical little work ever writtfU 
By its aid amateur* thou Id have gay graeubouaea al 
•eoAons. Everyone who niada ia charmed- Notea on aod. 
pottin g, watering. Ac . —MORLEY k OO., Praatoa. 

IT 1NDL Y NOTET—We guarantee all following 
TY i n arrive avfely, no matter how hard the froat. Alt fur 
greenhonae culture. Fine blooming hud* Lily of Valley, 11**- 
frec; ‘lb, 1 *. Sd , free; 100. 4s, 9d , free. Guaranteed, with proper 
care, to produce95 per oent. of flower*, with culturaldireetlc**. 
White, wax-like Tuberose, a hi ogle bloom cent* Bona* 4baa* 
with cultural directions, 1*. Id, tree. Deli.ht/ully-fr»«tn)t 
»hite Narcissus Poeticu*. 15 bulha. la , tree, grvndforoiMutf 
WhiteChnatmoa Roses, 4good plant*, la. bd., free. Gonfww 
Tiger Ldiea, set off a greenhouse, 4 bulbs, la. free. Goldao- 
rayed Li Hum ouratum. 2 bulb*, la 6d. free. Once aaan **** 
forgotten —MORLEV k OO. Preston. - 

D LEEDIN( T 11EA R'F FLOWER.—Gr»o*ml 

■O sprays, laden wiih pink beart-shspad flowera, Srooia f« 

early hi oom, la. 41. free. Bolomon'a Beal, a ebarmio* w®‘ 

G mon, long arching epray* nffoliag*-. Suowdrop-llke flowrr* 
ueath. 4 rr»oU, la. 3d., free; capital for pots, easily celu- 
rated * CO., P« *ton 

OFEClAL CHEAP OFFER of standard 

L> and PYRAMID FRUIT TREES. Apples. Fear} eoi 
Plains, c naisting of all the beat sort*, at 1# each, 10a a'’**® 1 
75s. per 100. Kent Cob Nut*, very fine, five feet high and *«7 
bushy, la. each. 10a. per dozen. Packed and free on rail n* 
cash. Pri«» Lists of General Nursery Stock free r*n appUc* - 
Mo n -EVES k T»A LTON. The Nnnwriw. Qravaa*nd- _ 

DLACK CURRANTS,—Fin© XhnthjmrdM 

L) bushes, beat sorts, ve*r cheap, A la 9d.; 12, la. 9d • • r 
rivge free -H T. KAYNER, Fruit Oroww. BMlandoo. 
Chelmsford. Ease* _- 

pRUIT TREES;TRAINED FOR WALLS, 

-L b«*r at once: 1 Cherry, 2 Plums, 3 Apples, 3 
Necturines, choicest kind a, packed and carriage paW-,‘7 
27 b 6d half, 15 b Beat value in the market .—^WILL 
TAYLKR. Nurseries. Hampton , Mlddle e ex. 

ID HOD COMMON and tolchic 

LAURELS,3to5feet; alaol0,000Laura*!?”" 

1 to 3 ft ; splendid atuff, very cheap. Most be sold; ^ 
quirud for building -LEWIS k HON. Nur wgymeo. Maltar* ; 

T«0 MARKET GARDENERST - Am*nc** 

Wonder, 7s ; Prizetnker, 4* Ad.; Stratagem. At i 
William the 1st PEAS. 5* p.*r pec*, free to rail forcaahwb" 
order - JOHN TURNER, Wetb erhy Vorka. ^ 

TUKNKkX cKLEBKATkD aiBlN 

the highest quality, at reasonable Prices. NewOaUttP* 
now ready r»mt free to all applicants mentioning ihu P 4 *’*' 
-JOHN TuHNEJl, Wrtfanrb?. Yorks 
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ALL OUR NATIVE PERNS. 

Ws received the following letter a few weeks 
•go:— 

Sir,—H aving taken your valuable paper In for a long 
time, I think it is time I thanked you for the great help 
1 have got from it in many waye. It was with eurpriee and 
pleasure 1 looked at the page of illustrations of Bell¬ 
flowers last week, as I there saw my plant and learnt the 
name, which 1 have wanted to know for some time. This 
has led me to make a suggestion. I have the numbers 
back to February, 1880, and have read them over and 
over, always finding something new, or just what 1 want. 
The other day I came upon two things of this sort—one 
was a page of illustrations of Ferns, the other a page of 
“ terms used in gardening.” From one I learnt to know 
two or three Feme by eight, which 1 should not have 
done from a written description, and from the other I can 
now understand the meaning of some words in Garduninq 
which puzsled me before. I have been in the woeds with 
some friends—to whom I introduced Oabdrning and lent 
my copies, and who are now eubrcrlbers—and have 
brought home Fern-roots, Ac., from Swanscombe, Wrot- 
ham, Ac , but could not say wbat were the names. These 
could be easily found out if we htd a page of Feme found 
In woods illustrated in GAtniuasa, anO I suggest that you 
should give us uch illustrations. Wishing you a very 
happy and prosperous New Year, and every success to 
your paper, mhich 1 always recommend,—! am, yours 
grateluliy, A Labouring Man, Northfleet. 

We thought that instead of figuring the 
“ Feins found in woods ” simply, we had better 
illustrate all the main types, and this we now 
do, after some trouble in the selection of oats. 
We have figured only the native types, and, 
with one exception—the Welsh Polypody—did 
not enter into the great question of the varie¬ 
ties, as these are nearly endless, and many of 
them are, as we think, far from beautiful—being 
mere monstrosities, or ugly variations—though 
others are very beautiful, and as graceful as any 
exotic Fern—as, for example, the Welsh variety 
of Polypodium. On a future occasion we may 
deal with all the good varieties of each species, 
if that be considered likely to be useful to oar 
readers; but it is manifestly impossible to figure 
all the varieties now, in addition to the large 
number of species illustrated this week. We 
trust that these illustrations will prove useful to 
many Fern lovers among our readers, and aid in 
making their country rambles more interesting. 
To facilitate reference, we have thought it best 
to give suoh information as we consider 
necessary at the foot of each engraving; but if 
any readers desire further particulars with 
respect to any of the Ferns, we shall be happy 
to answer their queries. 


1 9082.—Garden label* and etakes.- 
Before discarding the old wooden label, try the 
following plan: Get some pitoh (sold in small 
blocks at the oil and colour shop, oost twopence), 
melt it in a pot over the fire, and dip the ends of 
the labels in the boiling pitoh as deep as yon in¬ 
tend to insert them in the soil. The pitoh will 
harden almost instantly, and form an imper¬ 
meable covering. The same course may be gone 
through with the stakes, taking care to piton all 
that portion whioh will be below the snrfaoe. 
When yon use the labels, cover the faoe of each 
with a thin ooat of white paint, and write, 
whilst wet, with a garden penoil. This is 
little troublesome, i&rhaqs^kui ^ ^ 




indelible label which will last for years. The 
zinc labels with names stamped on are good, 
though expensive; but the ordinary plain zinc 
label is, no doubt, unsatisfactory, as, if it gets 
partly covered by the ground, some sort of 
oxydlsation seems to take place whioh renders 
the writing illegible.—K., Southend . 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

Plant* for oold greenhouse*.— One of 
the most difficult problems for amatenr 
gardeners to solve satisfactorily is that of 
heating their glass structures, for, with all the 
varied improvements in the way of boilers, 
stoves, and other heat-producing mediums, 
there is yet a good deal to be done before per¬ 
fection is attained. When one can give fre¬ 
quent attention, and has studied the manage¬ 
ment of these things, there is no real difficulty 
attending the heating of either large or small 
glass structures, provided the power is adequate 
to the demands made on it. The most economical 
plan is to have a boiler capable of doing more 
work than is required of it in an ordinary way, 
and to keep it working very gently, as in our 
fickle climate we get such sudden fluctuations of 
temperature that ft is necessary to be always pre¬ 
pared. But the question has lately been strongly 
brought before me—Why do so many vex 
themselves with toy-like heating-apparatuses, 
that constantly worry them, when such good 
results can be obtained by means of unheated 
houses alone? I have looked through many 
amateurs’ glasshouses lately, and the only plants 
in them that really needed fire-heat were the 
Geraniums, whioh are mostly kept for summer 
bedding, and everyone knows that these are 
not very ornamental in winter, and if they had 
been stored in a small pit, where, with the aid 
of external ooverings and a moderate-sized lamp, 
they would have been quite safe, the rest 
would have looked far better, and the heating- 
apparatus might have been put away entirely. 
The list of half-hardy plants that will stand a 
few degrees of frost with impunity, but that are 
not hardy enough to stand full exposure to our 
trying olimate, is large enough to suit the varied 
tastes of all who have a greenhouse to fill, and 
it is perfectly useless going in for a regular dis¬ 
play of flowers in mid-winter without the aid of 
thoroughly heated foroing-pits, or houses, to 
bring tne plants on in suooession. And as we 
can enjoy a full display of Chrysanthemums in 
a oold house up to Christmas, only a short period 
has to elapse before the spring sunshine 
brings many of the oold house plants into 
bloom. The plants mentioned below are to 
be found in nearly all glasshouses, whether 
heated or unheated, and, as a rule, they 
look far more healthy in the latter, 
for what are termed greenhouse plants are 
nearly all perfectly safe in a well-glazed glass¬ 
house, enjoy the perfect rest of a cool house 
during winter, and start off with far more 
vigorous growth in spring than those that have 
been kept in warm quarters. Amateur green¬ 
houses or conservatories are frequently built so 
as to open into the house, and it is surprising 
how much of the warmth of the dwelling-house 
finds its way into the conservatory, so that it 
takes an unusually severe frost to make the 
temperature so low as to hurt suoh plants as 
Camellias, Azaleas, Aoadas, Daphnes, Genistas, 


Heaths, KpacrUes, Myrtles, Oleanders, Aga- 
p&nthus, Eucalyptus, Aralias, Hardy Palms, 
Phormium tenax, Dracaena indivisa, Coronilla 

£ \auoa, Ferns in great variety, Isolepis gracilis, 
yoopodium, and many other flowering and fine- 
fol?%ged plants. If these are healthy, vigorous 
plants, there will be no lack of interest, even in 
the dullest month of the year, for the wealth of 
flowers that one can enjoy up to the end of the 
Chrysanthemum season will make the short 
time between Christmas and the display of spring 
bulbs a sort of rest to the eyes, and the flowers 
will be all the more appreciated in their proper 
season, and,oert&inly,the plants will be benefited 
by the period of oomplete rest that is so neces¬ 
sary for the natives of temperate dimes. Hardy 
Ferns start away in spring with far moie 
vigour, when kept quite oool during winter, 
than when kept constantly ^n a growing tem¬ 
perature. I frequently find amateurs with 
their greenhouses covered with dust, from 
having a slow combustion stove in it, and many 
who have had to keep ont the frost daring the 
changeable weather that we are now experien¬ 
cing will acknowledge that they had far better 
dispense with a few plants of doubtful hardi¬ 
ness, to get rid of the smoke and dust, or else 
go in for stove-plants, with a boiler outside, so 
as to keep the interior fit for plants of every 
kind.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

Variegated Ooproema. — “T.,” on 
page 601, describes the mode of propagating 
this useful greenhouse shrub. Propagation, he 
says, “ proves a stumbling-block to manybut 
I think he plaoes in the way a still greater 
stumbling-blook, against whioh some readers 
may have kicked. He states “ after a thorough 
watering,” that is, “sufficient to imooth 
the sand at the topand, again, “ if the first 
watering is a thorough soaking, it will be a 
good time before another watering is needed." 
Now “ sufficient to smooth the sand at the top” 
can scarcely be called M a thorough soaking," 
which term is generally understood to mean a 
watering whioh will moisten the whole pot of 
soil. If merely enough water be given to make 
the surface smooth, it would probably not reach 


the base of the cuttings, especially if the 
is fine and dry; and if the pots get a tap on the 
potting-bench after the cuttings are in (whioh,I 
believe, is usually the finishing-touch with most 
gardeners), a verv slight sprinkle would be re¬ 
quired to make all smooth. Therefore, I think 
it well to point out that suoh a description of a 
“thorough watering" might tend to mislead 
many a— Youngster. 

19073.—Culture of Static®*. — The 
variety S. profnsa doee well in a oool green¬ 
house during the winter months, and requires 
no special treatment, being as easily grown as 
Pelargoniums. S. Halfordii, another garden 
hybrid, will not suooeed in a very low winter 
temperature, and does much better in a warm 
greenhouse. These plants do not require too 
much water in winter, and ought not to be 
watered regularly at this season, but only when 
fairly dry at the roots.—J. D. E. 

19074. —Pelargoniums for exhibition. 
—This question is not sufficiently definite. 
Ordinary Pelargoniums should be cut down in 
August; they start at onoe, and onght to be 
repotted about a month after they are out down, 
and again before the end of the year. Tie ont 
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the shoots m they inornate in growth and 
require more room. They may be tied quite 
down to the rime of the pots. How oan a green¬ 
house be heated to about 30 degs. ?—that is 
2 degs. below the freezing point. [Probably 
50 degs. is meant.] The temperature should 
not fall below 35 degs. If they are zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, they ought not to be cut down so 
much—only the straggling shoots should be out 
back, but this work ought to be done early in 
the autumn, as it is very difficult to get a good 
head of bloom on these so early as June. . They 
oan generally be obtained in good condition by 
July. Plants good enough for exhibition ought 
to be 3 feet or 4 feet across.—J. D. E. 

19075. — Late Chrysanthemums. —To 
obtain plants to bloom from December 15th 
onwards, **A. T. K.” must strike cuttings 
about the end of March in a cold frame, and 
grow them on as cool as possible, keeping them 
near the glass, and removing the light entirely 
as soon as all fear of frost is past. Daring the 
hottest days of summer they should be stood 
where they oan obtain some shade during the 
middle of the day. Syringe them during the 
early part of the evening after hot days, and, 
should mildew appear, dust them with powdered 
sulphur. The final shift should be given about the 
end of July, using three parts good turfy loam, one 
part leaf-mould, one part of dung—about two 


months' old and not that which has 
decomposed, and from which all the goo< 
ness has been washed out or otherwise escaped— 

| part of charcoal, broken small, and bone-dust. 
The plants produce better blooms if not out 
down, and if exhibition blooms are desired 
they should not be stopped. Liquid-manure 
should not be given until the plants have filled 
their blooming pots—which ought to be 8£ 
inches aoross the top—and this can be as¬ 
certained by turning one of them out. Sul¬ 
phate of ammonia should not be given until 
after the bloom-buds show, and then use one 
tablespoonful to two gallons of water. The 
plants should be kept in the open air as long 
as possible, and be protected at night by mats. 
After November, they will require a little heat 
to keep them growing, and should be bloomed 
in a light greenhouse.—J. L. J., Tu/nell - 
park , N. 

- One of the principal points in connection 

with obtaining Chrysanthemums at a late period 
of the year is keeping the plants in the open much 
longer than it is the custom to do. No matter 
what system of stopping or potting is followed, 
this is indispensable. In a general way, they 
are put under cover about the latter end of 
September, and for about six weeks after that 
time we are liable to get fine sunny days, which 
taring the flowers along as quiokly under glass 
as open-air weather does a month earlier. Some 
kind of protection must be arranged for, and if 
the plants can be placed in a north aspect, so 
much the better. Much may be done by dis¬ 
budding to retard them. The first bud that 
forms in August, or early in September, is termed 
the “crown-bud.” This must be taken out, 
and its removal will allow side-shoots to de¬ 
velop ; the central bud of these is called the 

terminal,” and that is what has to be re 
talned. This will throw the plants back ten 
days. If very large blooms are desired, only 
one of these shoots must be kept; otherwise two 
or more may be retained. If the largest of the 
terminal buds are taken out, and the latest of 
them retained, this will make a difference of 
another week. The plants may be grown along 
and stopped in the usual manner, stopping for 
the last time the first week in July, or they 
nay be allowed to go until the middle of June, 
and be then cut down to within 6 inches of the 
. pots. The final shift should be given about the 
middle of August, and manure should be given 
as soon as the buds are formed.—J. C., By Heel, 
19046. — Dwarf Chrysanthemums.— 
The bushy, dwarf specimens that are so muoh 
grown in small pots by florists and market- 
gardeners, are .mostly the small-flowered Pom 
. pon kinds. The large-flowered, exhibition varie 
ties cannot be had in such a dwarf condition 
without sacrificing the quality of the bloom. 
It is usual to strike the cuttings at a rather late 
period, or they would become too root-bound. 
Pat them in in March, and, when well-rooted, 


in the oourse of the summer, but the last pinoh- 
ing should not be later than the end of July, 
about a fortnight before the final potting.— 

J. C. B. 

19077.—Camellia buds not opening.— 
It is a wonder that buds as large as pigeons’ 
eggs do not open. Those that drop off usually 
do so when they are about as large as sparrows’ 
eggs. Probably the one alluded to here is a 
bad variety to open. The buds of some varie¬ 
ties will burst rather than open as they ought 
to do. Nothing oan be done. I have tried 
them in a higher temperature with no better 
sueoess. Your only plan is to re-graft with the 
double white or other good sorts.—J. D. E. 

19121.— Fumigation by Tobacco.— No 
doubt it was the fumes of the Tobaoco that in¬ 
jured your plant of Jasminumgrandiflorum, and 
it is equally clear that the smoke emitted from 
the fumigator was too hot, and scorched and 
blackened the foliage in the way described. The 
fact that other plants were not hurt by the same 
application is easily explained. They either 
stood farther away from the fumigator, or their 
growth was more hardened, and, consequently, 
the fumigation had not the same effect up^i 
them. When fumigating again, be careful to 
use less fire, and let the house be filled with 
smoke in a steady manner; then it will be com 
pa*atively cool, and no injury will be done to 
aelioate foliage.—J. C. C. 

19127.— Forcing Lilies of the Valley. 
—These should be grown in a rich soil, in a posi¬ 
tion in the full sun, and should be allowed to 
make three years* growth before.they are forced. 
The best roots are obtained by planting pieces 
about the size of a man’s hand, which have 
from ten to sixteen crowns. These pieoes may 
be planted in lines 9 inches apart each way, 
and the crowns buried half an inch deep 
Every winter they should have a rich surface¬ 
dressing, composed of half-soil and half-rotten 
manure, but only of sufficient depth to jnst 
cover the crowns. The plants should be lifted 
in masses large enough to fill a pan 1 foot in 
diameter, or tney may be laid in pieces in boxes 
and forced in them. To be brought on to bloom 
early, say by the middle of January, they re 
quire a very high temperature, and also bottom- 
heat The latter should not be less than 80 degs., 
and the top-heat should be from 85 degs. to 
95 degs. A layer of Moss should be laid over 
the crowns before they are introduced into heat. 
They oannot be forced into flower at Christmas 
in a temperature of 60 degs., and where there is 
not more heat than that, the beginning of 
February is soon enough to begin forcing. 
After the middle of February they may be 
forced without bottom-heat. Unless one has 
plenty of roots it is a mistake to begin forcing 
very early, as & muoh greater number of, and 
larger, flower-spikes are obtained later in the 
spring.—J. C. C. 

lpoew. — Utricular! a mont&na. — We grow this 
plant most successfully in a house where the temperature 
seldom falls below 60 degs. in winter and 65 degs. during 
the summer months. We grow it in teak baskets, which 
are paoked full of the compost used for Orchids—viz, 
fibrous peat, 8phagnum, and some potsherds to keep the 
whole open. The bulbs of the Utricularla are planted 
over the surface, and lust covered with the compost.— 
J. D. E. 
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THU COMING WHHK’S WORK. 

Extracts from garden diary from January 20th 
to February 5th. 

Sponged leaves of Camellias and Oranges in conservatory 
Gave weak eoot-water to Camellias. Luculias, and Acaoiu 
planted in border; these plants are very showy now. Moved 
away the last of late Chrysanthemums, and filled up their 
places with plants from forcing-house. Re-arranged tbs 
house, as frequent change of position Is a great help to 
effectiveness at all seasons, and especially in winter, when 
the conservatory is frequently visited. Cut up a large 
plant of Pandanus Veitchi to increase stock, as s m al l and 
medium-siaed plants are useful for table deooration gene¬ 
rally. Potted thein in small pots, and plaoed In warm 
house. Plaoed in heat the second batch of Gloxinias; 
those started early will soon be opening their flowers; the 
erect kinds are the most useful. Seedlings from a good 
strain are so gcod that, for purposes of decoration, named 
sorts need not be grown. 

Put In cuttings of Fuchsias to make early-blooming 
plants ; also sowed a packet of Fuchsia-seeds from a good 
strain; seedlings make useful plants the same season. 
FUled a number of pans of Selaginella denticulate (Club 
Moss). We find them useful for furnishing in summer and 
autumn. Put in 60 pots of Lobelia cutting*; them wilt 
root freely la a temperature of 65 degs., without muoh 
bottom-heat Opened out the Pelargoniums, and pinched 
the points out of robust shoots. Pricked off Cauliflower* 
and Tomatoes, the former in S-inch pots singly, and the 
latter two plant* la 4-lnch pots; shall grow Ion for 
the present on a shelf, near the glam, in a warm house. 
Trenched up a piece of land for planting with Seakato 
roots, to raise plants for forcing ; the pieoes of root saved 
when the crowns were lifted and prepared for forcing have 
been laid in sand, and will be planted with a dibble In 
March in rows 18 inohes apart and 12 inches apart in the 
rows, just burying the upper ends of the cuttings; shall 
give a good dressing of rich manure and a sprinkling of 
salt when the surface has had a little exposure Filltd 
another pit with leaves, to plant with Potatoes, Carrots, 
ho. Saved up manure for another Mushroom-bed. 
Watered the beds whioh have been In bearing some time 
with weak liquid-manure, at a temperature of 80 deg*. 
Started a further batch of Myatfa Prolific Potatoeefor 
planting in open-air beds ; the boxes oontaining the *et* 
nave been plaoed in the orchard-house. 8ettlng the 
earliest Strawberry blossoms with oamel’s-hair pencil, 
keeping the plants near the glass in a night temperature 
of 60 degs. Pruned and trained Peach-trees on wall, end 
washed all the wood with a strong solution (6 oz to the 
gallon) of QUhurst compound. Sowed Peas in pots for 
turning out. Planted early Long-pod Beans in boxes for 
a like purpose. Turned over gravel path* in kitchen 
garden, adding a sprinkling of new gravel to surface. 

Stove. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — The 
ability of this section of Carnations to flower 
daring the first months of the year depend* on 
the condition of their growth in aatumn. Unless 
the flowering shoots are sufficiently advanced 
before the dormant season comes on, the pro¬ 
gress they make afterwards, even with the aid 
of fire-heat, is slow, and the plants most not be 
harried. Where the shoots whence the flowers 
are to proceed were sufficiently developed, a 
temperatare of about 50 degs. in the night will 
be enough, not only to induce the buds that 
were prominent to expand, bat also to bring on 
a succession that will furnish flowers later on. 
An oocasional application of manure-water will 
help the buds formed later to attain a useful 
size. Without assistance in this way the suc¬ 
cessions! flowers often oome so small as to be of 
little value. Amateurs who happen to have a 
good stock of the old crimson Clove in pots, wul 
find that the plants yield a crop of flowers early 
in spring, if they are now put in a house or pit. 
where they oan have the temperature above indi¬ 
cated. It is a fitting companion to the favourite 
flesh-coloured sort, Souvenir de la Malmaieon, 
which will succeed under similar conditions. 
Cuttings of the Perpetual Carnation that 
were struck in autumn will now require 
potting off. Put them singly into small pots, 
using good loam, with some leaf-mould and 
sand added, and, if possible, keep them for * 
time where they will have a little more warmth 
than a greenhouse affords. Pinch out w® 
points of the shoots to get them to make bueny 
growth. This is essential to secure sturdy, 
well-furnished plants. 

White and Yellow Marguerites (Chbys- 
ANTHEM UM FRUTESCENS). —Cuttings of th*? 0 
plants should be put in. They will ® 
two or three weeks in a temperature of about 
60 degs. In the oase of free-rooting, fr® 6 * 
growing things like these, a number of cutting* 
may be put together in pans or shallow boxes, 
■ as the disturbance of the roots consequent on 
19041.— Annual Creeper “Cyproes.”— There lea nat j n 4 nP i nnB tv affect them. 

ra d.«o..^.r«p. iP o.o 1. »nd known m th. | 


19045.— Caterpillars. —Some years ago, we 
were muoh troubled by a small oaterpillar, that 
oame in thousands, and threatened to entirely 
destroy many of our plants. Hand-picking was 
but a temporary relief, and as the inseots were 
so small, and on the under side of the foliage, 
it was a difficult matter to find thorn. We 
found an exterminator, however, where least 
expected ; the sparrows found them out, and in 
the oourse of a fortninght we were well rid of 
the enemy. The following year, as soon as we 
saw any trace of inseots, we strewed some 
bread-crumbs in that particular spot. This 
drew the sparrows there, when they soon found 
out the caterpillars. If you have no seeds in 
the proximity of your flower-beds, yon might 
try this remedy. If the sparrows come, they 
will not leave an insect.—J. C., By fleet . 


“ Oyprew Vina." The botanical name i* Quamoolit vul- 
Earl*.— Suubtokh. 

19114.—Duck-manure.—Add two-third* of dry earth 
to the bulk of manure, and stora In a dry shed until 
wanted for nee. Strew half-a-buehel of the mixture on 
, the anrfaoe, and lightly fork it in for any crops that you 
| may wish to benefit by it—J. C. C. 


Drain the pans, or boxes, with any l 
material; if crooks are not at hand, » *• 
small pieoes of brick, or fine ooai-cinders. w 
do m well. Theee plant., when in 
useful for greenhoaM or room decoration, 
the flower* are equally suitable for cutting, 
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they last well in water. Both large and email 
esainplee, if well furnished with healthy roota, 
will flower well during the early spring months, 
If now placed in an intermediate temperature 
i* a house, or pit, where they will get plenty 
of light. In the absenoe of light, soft-wooded, 
qtrick-growing plants, such as these, do little 
food when an attempt is made to force them 
into flower during the dull season. 

Greenhouse. 

. If a greenhouses is kept a little warmer than 
Is usually considered necessary for most green¬ 
house subjects—say, at 45 degs. or 48 degs. in 
the night from this time onwards—a good many 
plants that bloom during the spring months 
Will oome in sooner. Aoacias will move freely 
In this temperature, especially such kinds as 
▲. Drummondi and A. armata, which are two 
of the best for amateurs to cultivate, as they 
are both bushy, low-growing sorts that will 
lower well while comparatively small. 

Genistas. —Both the ordinary variety and 
the larger-flowered, stronger-growing kind— 
often met with under the name of G. fragans, 
the flowers of whioh are much more highly 
perfumed than those of the smaller sort—that 
ptade their growth early, and had their shoots 
well matured by exposure in the open air during 
the latter yart of summer, will require little 
assistance in the shape of artificial heat to 
Induce their flowers to open. 

Mignonette. —In the temperature mentioned, 
plants raised from seed sown at the latter end 
of summer will come on apace, and they will be in 
better condition than if more heat were used. 
Where the plants are strong and robust, the soil 
Will be now full of roots, and they will be much 
benefited by applications of manure-water. 

PlELYT&A SPBCTABILIS AND SOLOMON *8 SEAL. 
—These are two of the best hardy herbaceous 
plants that amateurs can use for flowering in 
the greenhouse. The former is often subjected 
to more heat that it can well bear, with the re¬ 
sult that the growth made is weak and strag¬ 
gling, and the flowers are thin and poor, and do 
pot endure long either when allowed to remain 
#n the plant or when cut. To have this plant 
In right condition for flowering in pots, young 
Stock should be especially prepared for the pur¬ 
pose. Old plants, that have stood for a number 
of years in the open ground, will be found to 
have such thick ana long roots that they 
cannot be get into pots of reasonable size, 
Whereas younger examples—say, such as have 
Made about two years’ growth—can be got 
into 7‘inoh or 8-inch pots. Plants of this 
age will prodioe three or four flowering shoots, 
and when th«y have done blooming, and have 
been subjected to a hardening prooess in a cold 
frame, they may be divided and again planted 
out; after grewth has been made for a year 
or two, they will do good service in pots again. 
Solomon’s Seal should be taken up in dumps 
proportionate in size to that of the pots in which 
ft is to be grown. Where the plants are wanted 
merely to furnish flowers for cutting, large 
masses may be put in shallow boxes. 

Lilt of the Valley. —Additional roots of 
this favourite pUnt should now be placed in the 
greenhouse, where, in the temperature indi¬ 
cated, the flowen will be as strong as those 
produced out-of doors. Selected crowns, or 
dumps, may be wed ; the former are preferable, 
as, in their case, all may be expected to pro¬ 
duce flowers, wiereas when the dumps are 
Used as they are lug up from the bed there are 
necessarily many leaves without flower-spikes. 
When this plant is flowered in pots it can 
scarcely have tm muoh water, as it does best 
when the soil if kept almost at the point of 
Saturation. 

Rossa.—More Roses, both of the Teas and 
the Hybrid Perpetual varieties, should now be 
taken into the greenhouse. The former are un¬ 
equalled for the continuity of their blooming, 
as they flower from every bit of growth made, 
that is strong enough to produce buds. But 
there are few varieties among the Teas that 
possess high odour, and however desirable it 
may be that lowers of delicate shades should 
be in exoess of those with high, or dark colours, 
still some of tbs latter are required, and, amongst 
Roses, it is ihe Hybrid Perpetual* and Tea 
Hybrids that must be depended on to furnish 
them. Gene*al Jacqueminot is the bent of all 
to come in vry early, lut any ,ct he varieties 
that wili answer for flJlmflilpJlL poV' Oby be 


used for bringing on slowly in a warm green¬ 
house. Any of the following will be found to 
answer; Alfred Colomb, Abel Carriers, Baron 
Hausaman, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Con¬ 
naught, Jules Margottin, and Beauty of 
Waltham. These are only a few of the red or 
! crimson varieties that will do for the purpose, 
but, in most oases, they will be found sufficient. 

Azaleas.— The time of flowering in these 
plants depends much on the time their growth 
was completed in the preceding year. If the 
shoots were matured, and the buds plump at 
the end of summer, the plants will flower 
during the early spring months with much less 
heat than is neoessary when the growth was later. 
The old white varieties are stall amongst the best 
for furnishing flowers for cutting, as, where the 
plants are well-grown, the flowers can be out 
with sufficient length of wood to admit of their 
being used in ways for which many of the 
more compact-growing hybrids—unless they 
are exceptionally vigorous—are not suitable. 
Azaleas, more than most plants, are liable to 
the attacks of thrips, although these insects do 
not increase much in the winter, except when 
a high temperature is kept up. Still, it will be 
neoessary to keep a good look-out, even thus 
early, for their appearance on plants affected 
last year. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoob Garden. 

Herbaceous border. —As soon as the 
weather breaks up, the borders that were 
cleared and trenched in autumn for the purpose 
of making a new arrangement, should have a 
rich top-dressing applied, and be forked over, 
to still farther aerate and pulverise the soil. 
The more the soil is stirred about, if the surface 
is dry, the better the plants will start. The 
only chance of thoroughly working the soil is 
at such times when the plants are lifted for a 
re-arrangement. I shall have something to say 
about planting hardy plants by-and-bye j for 
the present do everything possible to mix and 
pulverise the soil of the beds and borders 
intended for planting at the end of February or 
beginning of March. The borders that are 
occupied by the plants, and which it is not 
intended to transplant or interfere with this 
year, should have a top-dressing of manure or 
oompost applied, which may at some suitable 
opportunity be lightly forked in. If the positions 
of all bulbs and other choice plants, whioh died 
down in winter, were marked by imperishable 
labels, or in some other manner, the forking 
may be done by careful hands as soon as the 
weather breaks up; but, otherwise, the top- 
dressing may remain on the surface till growth 
begins in spring. 

Protecting choice plants from slugs.— 
Many people think that in frosty weather the 
slugs and snails are having a bad time ; but I 
believe they suffer just as little from severe 
weather as we do. No doubt, if they were 
caught on the surface by a severe frost, they 
would perish; but instinct teaohes them to 
descend into the earth, and, possibly, they 
feed upon the delicate crowns of some choice 
plants snugly under the snow. However, a few 
ashes scattered over the crowns of anything 
that we ^muoh value will keep it safe from 
slugs, and afford shelter from damp and cold. 

Anemones and Ranunculuses. —The double 
soarlet Anemones are very beautiful for cutting, 
and so, also, are the single forms of the Poppy 
Anemones. These are sometimes planted in 
autumn; but in oold, wet soils it is better to wait 
till February. Plant about 7 inches or 8 inches 
apart, if planted in beds; if in mixed borders, 
plant in groups five or six in a clump. In either 
case, some fresh compost should be worked in 
with the roots, which should be covered by 
about 2 inches of soil. The Ranunculus should 
be planted in specially-prepared beds. All the 
Buttercup family love moisture, and the Ranun¬ 
culus of the florist is no exception to the rule. 
The beds should be prepared at once, if not 
already attended to, by placing a layer of old, 
mellow cow-dung in the bottom, burying it from 
9 inches to 12 inches deep. This will hold up 
the moisture, and supply nutriment when the 
plants most need it. 

Planting Roses. —If the autumn planting- 
season has been missed, we shall be just as 
forward if we delay now till the end of February, 
and, in the meantime, thoroughly prepare the site 
by deep stirring and intermixing; but the plants 


should be obtained from the nursery at soon as 
the weather breaks, have their roots shortened, 
and be laid in. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberry forcing,—To have ripe Straw¬ 
berries by the end of March, or beginning of 
April, the plants should be started at once. 
They should be put into a forcing-house, on a 
shelf near the glass, or the pots may be placed 
on a bed of leaves in a pit. The pots should not 
be plunged, as the roots travel out into the 
leaves, and, when the plants are shifted to the 
foroing-house, the sudden breaking away of the 
root-fibres gives too great a check. A 
temperature of 50 degs. will be suitable 
to begin with; this should be increased to 60 
degs. when the plants come into blossom. When 
the fruits are set, a still higher temperature may, 
if necessary, be employed, if accompanied by an 
abundant supply of moisture, both at the root 
and in the atmosphere. At all times, Straw¬ 
berries in pots require watering carefully ; they 
should never be allowed to get dust-dry, as u 
the best roots, which are those near the sides of 
the wall, suffer injure from a check, the orop 
of fruit cannot be quite so good as if no check 
had been felt. At the same time, during the 
first part of the forcing, until the flower-spikes 
appear, too much water should not be given, or 
the plants may develop foliage at the expense 
of blossoms. 

Securing grafts of fruit-trees.— Healthy 
young shoots of any trees that it is desirable to 
propagate should be taken off now, and laid in 
under a north wall, to keep the buds dormant as 
long as possible ; press the soil firmly around 
them. 

Watering Pines in winter. — Much judg¬ 
ment is required in this work during the short 
days, and it is better to err on the side of dry¬ 
ness, if error must be committed, than to over¬ 
water. A plant whose leaves are ao tough and 
leathery, with its roots plunged in a bed of 
moist, fermenting material, such as leaves or 
tan, will not require watering more than once a 
week, and in a dull, oold season, like the present 
the time may be extended without injury. Suc¬ 
cession plants, in dung-heated pits, will require 
no water till the weather changes ; the linings 
will require oareful management, and the cover¬ 
ings must be warm and well secured to enable 
the plants to pass through the winter without 
losing their roots. Less water may be given to 
those which are intended to show fruit daring 
the next two months. 

Pruning Peaches on walls. —This cold 
weather will check precocious blossoms and 
keep everything in its proper place; but as soon 
as the change comes in the temperature, the 
Peaches should be pruned, have the trunk and 
branches washed with Gishurst compound, and 
be trained to the wall. In pruning Peach-trees, 
the aim should be to fill the wall with bearing 
branohes, 6 inches apart. Avoid inflicting un¬ 
necessary injury upon the branches by a careless 
use of knife or hammer, and, in tying or nailing 
with shreds, do not bind the branohes in too 
close, but leave room to swell. Vacant spaces 
on walls should be filled with young trees to be 
trained up to take the places of old trees past 
their best, as all things wear out in time. I 
like to start with maidens, as the future of the 
tree can then be moulded as we wish. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Seeds for half an acre of ground.—I 
promised, in a previous issue, to give a list of 
seeds sufficient for a garden of half an acre, and, 
taking this list as a guide, my readers may add 
to or take from, in proportion to the size of 
their gardens. The varieties named are all 

g ood and reliable. If novelties are required, 
bey should be ordered in small quantities for 
tried. In addition to this list, I may probably 

f ive my selection of novelties in a future paper, 
at the present list of seeds will supply all the 
needs of a family of moderate size: Peas, 10 
quarts—viz., 1 American Wonder; 1 Ring¬ 
leader, 1 William I., 2 Champion of England, 
2 Criterion, and 3 Ne Plus Ultra ; Beans, 
2 quarts Early Green Long Pod, 3 Taylor’s Broad 
Windsor; French Beans, 3 pints—viz., 1 pint 
Early Newington, and 2 Canadian Wonder; Run¬ 
ner Beans, 3 quarts—viz., 2 Scarlet Champion 
and 1 quart Giant White; Beet, 3 oz., Pine-apple 
short-top; Dwarf Green Curled Boreoole, § oz.; 
Brooooli, 5 packets—viz., Veitoh’s Self-protect¬ 
ing Autumn. Snow’s Wlhte. OooSing'c Match- 
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less, Leamington, and Sutton's Late Queen ; 
Brussels Sprouts, 2 packets—viz., 1 Sutton’s 
Matchless and 1 Aigburth ; Cabbages, 5 packets 
—yiz., 1 Enfield Market, 1 Heart well, 1 Cocoa- 
nut, 1 Wheeler’s Imperial, and 1 Red Dutch; 
Chou de Burghley, 1 packet; Carrots, 7 oz — 
viz,, 1 oz. Early French Forcing Horn, 1 oz 
Early Nantes, 3 oz. Veitoh's Matchless Scarlet, 
and 2 oz. Carentan; Cauliflower, 4 packets— 
viz., 1 Veitch’s Forcing, 1 Early Loudon, 
1 Autumn Giant, and 1 Walcheren; Celery, 
4 packets—viz., 1 Incomparable White, 1 Car¬ 
ter’s Incomparable Crimson, 1 Sulham Prize 
Pink, 1 Celeriao; Cucumbers, 3 packets—viz., 

1 each of Telegraph and Tender and True for 
frame, and 1 Stock wood Ridge for open air; 
£ oz. Improved Green Curled Endive; $ oz Lyon 
Leek ; Lettuce Cabbage, 3 packets—viz., 1 Tom 
Thumb, l Neapolitan, and 1 Paris Market for 
forcing; Lettuce Cos, 3 packets—viz., 1 Brown 
Cos, 1 Little Queen Green Cos, and 1 London 
White Cos (the paokets may be ordered 
large or small, according to the demand for 
Lettuces; the Brown Cos is for winter, and 
the White and Green for summer); Radishes, 

2 oz. Short-top Scarlet and £ pint French Break¬ 
fast, for summer; Savoy, 2 packets—1 Tom 
Thumb and 1 Dwarf Green Curled; Spinach, 
£ pint of Prickly for winter, £ pint Round for 
summer, and a packet of New Zealand; 
Turnip, 8 oz.—viz., Early Milan 2 oz., Six 
Week’s 2 oz., Golden Ball 2 oz., and Veitch's 
Red Globe 2 oz.; Tomato, 2 packets—viz., 
1 Dedham Favourite and 1 Criterion ; Vege¬ 
table Marrow, 2 pkts.—viz , 1 Long White and 
1 Muir’s Hybrid; Onions, 6 oz.—viz , 3 oz. 
White Spanish, 2 oz. Magnum Bonum, and 

1 oz. Giant Zittau ; Parsnip, 2 oz. Maltese; 

2 oz. Sutton’s Matchless Parsley, and 1 packet 
of each of the following: Capsicum. Chili, 
Chioory, Salsafy, Chervil, Com Salad, Basil, 
Sweet Marjoram, Summer Savory; 1 quart of 
Cress and 1 pint of Mustard. 

General work.— This will, in some degree, 
depend upon the weather, but all arrears should 
be brought up as soon as possible. The chief 
work will be digging and manuring, so as to be 
ready for the crops by-and-bye, and making 
hotbeds for successions of foroed produce. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Ivy.— In my last paper I did not refer to the 
use of Ivy, now so frequently employed for the 
deooration of small front gardens in towns. 
There are several undoubted advantages attend¬ 
ing the use of this plant; it is easily estab¬ 
lished, and by no means expensive in the first 
lace, for, unless an almost immediate effect is 
esired (when well-rooted plants should, of 
course, be made use of), a good bed of Ivy may be 
obtained in a short time by merely working the 
ground, and inserting, pretty thickly, outtiogs 
made of pieces of stem out to three or four 
joints in length. Both autumn and early spring 
are good times to do this; the cuttings should 
be made firm with the foot, and nineteen out of 
twenty will root and make good plants. Onoe 
established. Ivy needs no oare, beyond a little 
cutting-back at times to kj.jp it within 
bounds; b it is always green, and will 
flourish in any position, in sun or shade, 
and in any atmosphere, however im¬ 
pure. On the other hand, Ivy presents, 
at least to my mind, a verv funereal 
aspect, to say the least of it, espe (ally when 
used in quantity. I can call to mind several 
suburban gardens where all the beds are filled 
with Ivy, and the result is anything but 
pleasing ; and another drawbaok is that no 
flowering plants can be induced to grow—hardly 
to exist, indeed—in ground oocupied to any 
extent by the roots of Ivy. I do not, there¬ 
fore, recommend an extensive use of Ivy as a 
clothing for the ground, except, perhaps, in the 
oase of very shady and much confined gardens, 
where little else would succeed. Like many 
other things, it is all very well in moderation, 
but not in excess. I have, in several instanoes, 
found that the best way of introducing a little 
brightness in summer among large masses of 
Ivy, is to grow some zonal Pelargoniums to a 
large size, in good-sized pots—in which several 
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uus may be placed together, if neoeas&ry 
d to plunge these, .Jo a greater or less dept) 
intervals, among the dark leave Is. > 

Tftxiaa, ahe, should l* very A^iflgly plants 


in small front gardens. On very hot and sunny 
aspeots they are desirable, to a certain extent, 
but it should be remembered that nothing in 
the shape of flowering-plants will flourish, that 
not even turf will live under the heavy shade 
of good-sized trees. Under such circumstances 
one oan do nothing but plant Ivy, and perhaps 
a few of the hardiest evergreen shrubs. 

Arrangement or back garden. —Now let 
us see what oan be done with the plot of ground 
at the back. Much depends on the situation, 
or aspect, and general surroundings. If the 
ground is much shaded by high buildings, or 
even by large trees, whether these are in your 
own or your neighbour's premises, it is no use 
attempting to grow a lot of flowering-plants. 
A nioe piece of turf, well made and well kept, 
will be found about the best thing. A well- 
constructed rookwork, thickly planted with 
Ferns, London Pride, Stoneorops, Creeping 
Jenny, Periwinkles, and so forth, is usually 
a suooeas, and this may be placed in some not 
too sunny oorner, or is, in some cases, useful as 
a division or screen between the lawn and a 
few beds for vegetables, or even simple flower- 
borders. On the other hand, should the garden 
be exposed to a large amount of sun, if even 
only in the summer-time, when the tun la high, 
it will be found more advisable to grow princi¬ 
pally flowering-plants, most of which will bloom 
freely under the influence of the strong sunshine 
of summer and early autumn. In cases where 
a large quantity of flowers is desired from a 
limited space—whether for cutting or other¬ 
wise—the best plan is to do away almost entirely 
with side-borders, leaving at most a narrow 
strip—say, a foot in width—between the path¬ 
ways ana the fence, to contain the roots of 
climbing plants, wherewith the nakedness of the 
latter may be olothed, and to lay out the cen¬ 
tral portion in transverse or longitudinal beds, 
the soil in each being made suitable for the sub¬ 
jects intended to occupy it. By this plan the 
most is made of all the light and air available. 

B. C. R. 


ROSB& 

M&reoh&l NieL — Warts, which often 
appear on this Rose, may be turned to good 
advantage by inducing roots from them to 
penetrate the soil. A large plant of it here, to 
my knowledge twelve years old, was induced to 
push roots from a wart 1 foot from the soil by 
packing turf up to it from the tub in which it 
was planted; at the same time it threw out 
strong young shoots, some of which were 
eventually separated with roots attached to 
them and potted, when they quickly made fine 
plants. The plant in question Has been released 
from its supports several times, and bent down 
so as to induce fresh roots and shoots to push 
from slight warts, and a more vigorous and 
floriferous plant than it is oould not do desired. 

I never saw flowers of a deeper colour nor finer 
than those which it produces.— George Bolas, 
Hopton. 

19117.— Tea Roses in pots in winter. 
—As a rule, Tea Roses grown in pots do not 
require much pruning; all that is neoessary is 
to take the tops of the shoots off at once. If 
they have filled the pots full of roots they may 
be put into larger pots at onoe, but this would 
have been better done at the beginning of last 
November. If done now, it will probably make 
them a little later in coming into flower, but if 
they are muoh pot-bound, you had better risk 
that, as, by giving the roots more room, you 
will increase the number and size of the flowers 
later in the season. They do not require much 
water through the winter, but the soil must 
not be allowed to get dry. During the summer, 
give them enough to keep the earth in the pots 
fairly moist —J. C. C. 

. 19112.— Roses for button-holes. —As 
you require hardy Roses, you are, to a oertain 
extent, debarred from growing some of the most 
suitable for button-holes, as, undoubtedly, you 
would get a better selection by including such 
Tea-scented varieties as Marie Van Houtte, 
Madame Lombard, Catherine Mermet, and 
Madame Faloot; but, unless you oan give them 
a warm wall, our climate may prove too cold for 
them. You cannot well have too many Moss 
varieties, especially of the common pink sort and 
White Bath, both of which are hardy. Amongst 
other Moss varieties, you should select 
Reine Blanche (white), Baron de Wassenaer 


(red), Cdline (crimson), Marie de Blois (rose), 
Gloire des Mousseuses (rose). The best Hybrid 
Perpetuals are : Boule de Neige (white), Charles 
Lefebvre (red). General Jaoqueminot (crimson), 
Annie Alexieff (rose), Jules Margottin (dark- 
rose), Duchesse de Vallembrosa (pink), Earl of 
Beaoonsfield (cherry-red), Lena Turner (cerise), 
Madame Jules Caboche (pink), Madame Pierre 
Oger (rose), Prince Camille de Rohan (dark- 
crimson). To obtain a yellow Rose, you should 
grow Celine Forestier; it may prove hardy with 
you. Gloire de Dijon is hardy enough, and, 
although the flower-buds are rather large, you 
must have it, as it flowers both early and late. 
— J. C. C. 

19110.— Rose Sunset. —This is, compara¬ 
tively, a new Rose, of the Tea-soented class, and, 
therefore, not a reliable hardy sort for open-air 
culture, unless it is piven some protection daring 
the winter. As it is only a moderate grower, U 
is very suitable for pot-culture, or for planting 
out under glass to form bushes. It is also an 
excellent Roeo for foroing, but its greatest merit 
is the freedom with which it flowers. The colour 
is deep aprioot or buff, and very beautiful when 
in bud.—J. C. C. 


19048.—Constructing? summer-house. 
—A nix-sided or hexagonal structure looks 
muoh better than a square one ; so if “ J. B.T.” 
does not mind a little extra trouble, I think he 
will find the following the simplest and best way 
of accomplishing his object: The foundation or 
lower plate should be composed of heavy stuff, 
say, 5 inches by 3 inches, or even 6 inohes by 
3 Laches, if it oan be obtained. Six lengths of 
this will, of course, be required; and if 
they are halved together at the oorners, which 
will be found the best plan, each pieoe should 
be out to a length of 4 feet 6 inohes, which will 
afford a diameter of 7 feet from centre to centre 
of posts. Now prepare six posts of 3-iooh 
square quartering, 6 feet 6 inohes long from 
shoulder to shoulder, and 1§ inohes of tenon at 
eaoh end, the lower of which maybe 3 inches by 
1 inch, and the upper somewhat less. The upper 
plates may be 3 inohes by 3 inches, also halved 
together at the corners, with a small mortise 
out in the lower half at each join, totakethe upper 
end of the post. This gives the framework. Non 
fix a sill, of 4-inoh by 2-inoh stuff, in the 
bays on eaoh side of the centre one, or door¬ 
way, at a height of 3 feet or so from the floor 
line—indeed, it will look better if this sill is 
oarried right round the house ; each should, 
properly, be mortised into the uprights, bat 
as this would be a rather difficult operation for 
an amateur, it will be found quits sufficient to 
let them in a little way—half an inoh will be 
enough—at each end, and nail the returns (out¬ 
side) to the post. Now nail a fillet, 1 ineb 
square, all round the whole of the apertures, 
except those left for the door and windows, 
flush with the inside of the woodwork. These 
■paces, or panels, must be filled with j-ineb 
matoh-boarding, cut to the righi size and fitted 
closely together, but they need not be braced; 
when in place, secure eaoh witi some strips of 
1 inch moulding or beading, tacked on all 
round on the outside. The filling in of the 
panels will look much better if the stuff ii 
out diagonally, sloping the j lints one way in 
one panel, and the reveue way in the 
next; but, if this is found too troublesome, fix 
the widths vertically. The door and two 
window-sashes had better be purchased ready¬ 
made, the latter fixed with a biading inside, and 
nails on the outside. Now lap down three or 
four joists, level with the bottom plates, and 
nail the flooring to them. Tien fix the seati 
all round, with a bearer fron each poet to a 
support resting on the floor. The roof next 
demands attention. Six rafters of 3 inoh by 
l£-inch stuff will be required, neetingat a point 
about 3 feet 6 inohes above the sop of the frame¬ 
work. If these oan be out raiher hollow, the 
effect will be better. To do •his the rafter* 
must be cut from 6-inch by lfinoh stuff, to* 
allow 3 inches or 4 inches for the cutting. Now 
get some good feather-edged or weathw- 
boarding, and cut it very oarefuly, fastening « 
with wire nailn, and allowing a lap of a nil' 
inch, the wide edge downwarl, of course. 
Cover the joints from top to bottom with neat,, 
bevelled strips, cr, better, with some *mau 
zinc-ridging. Fix a neat finial on the ap ex, am i 
the job is coimploti, except pain tine, or, prefer¬ 
ably* a owat of stafn and vsrci*h.-B. C. K* 
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western oountles of England and In Ireland. 


Wilson's Filmv Fern (Hymenophyllum uni* 
late rale). Height, 2 Inches to 4 inches. 
Sootland, Ireland, and Northern counties 
of England. 


Tunbiidge Filmy Fern (Hj menophjllum tunbridgense). Height, 2 inches 
to 4 inches. Tunbridge Wells, Ireland, and Scotland. 


Sea Spleenwort (Aaplenium marinum). 
Height, 0 inches to 12 inches. On ths 
coast of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


Forked Spleenwort (Asplenium 
septentrionale). Height, 2 inches 
to 0 inches. Northern counties 
of England and in Sootland. 


Hoonwort (Botrychium Lunaria). 
Height, 4 inches to 8 inches 
Widely distributed in Britain, q 


iim germanicum). Height, 3 inches to 0 iLChes. 
land and South of (Jutland. 
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Black Spleenwort (Asplenium Adlantum-nigrum). 
U eight, 6 inches to 12 inches. Common through* 
out Britain. 


Green Spleenwort (Asplenium viride). Height, 4 inches to fl inches. Northern parts of 
England and Scotland. I il THTl 
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Welsh Polypody (Polypodium vulgar® oam- 
brioum). Height, 6 inohee to 12 inches. 
Found in Wales. 


ak Polypody (Phegopteria Dryopterie). Height, 4 inches 
to 6 inches Northern and western counties of England ; 
also in Ireland and Scotland. 


lplne Polypody (Phegoptetis all 
tils). Height, 1 foot to 8 f 
Highlands of Scotland. 


Common Polypody (Polypodium vulgare). 
Height, 0 Inches to 12 inches. Common in 
Britain. 


Mountain Bladder-Fern (Cyetopteris 
inontana). Height, 6 inohes to 8 
inches. Mountains of Scotland. 


Northern Woodsia (W. hyperborea). Height, 2 inches to 
4 inches. Mountains of Scotland. 


Beech Polypody (Phegopteria vulgaris). 
Height, fr ln-ohes to 12 incheil. North¬ 
western jountirso’F iO^’b nt', ip Ireland, 

andgoo^ndlV.1 V IV 


(Phegopteria Dryopteris). Height. 4 
ches. Northern and western counties 
also in Ireland and Sootland. 


igulareX ndgbt, 


inches to 6 
of England 
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Add el's-tongue (Ophioglosaum vulgatum). 
Height, S inohes to 9 inches. Widely 
distributed in Britain. 


Mountain Shield Fern (Lastrea mon- 
tana) Height, 2 feet to 3 feet. 
Northern parts of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland. 


Alpine Wocdsia (W. ilvenela). Height, 2 
inches to 6 inches. Mountains of Scot- 


Brittle Bladder-Fern (Cystopteris fra' 


Broad Shield Fern (Lastrea spinnlof.AL 


s). Height, 0 inohes to 12 inches' 
ly p*»ts of Britain generally. T 


1 foot to 2 feet. Abundant in 


Male Shield Fern (Lastrea FllkMMJt Height, 2 feet to 8 feet Generally 
distiifcuUd In Britain. ^ IT ?11 TT^ P i 


Small Rue-leaved Fern (Gymnogram- 
ma leptophylla). Height, 2 inches 
to 8 inches. Found in Channel 
Islands. 
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BULBS BOB OOBBHBPONDHNT& 

Questions.—Gusrtee sHT imnm «"*»'** m 
flUmonoff free of charge if oorresponden*- - 

here laid down for their guidance. AU 


for insertion shotdd be clearly and ooncieely written on one 

side of the vow* only, and addressed to the EDtroBqf Gab* 
HBnHS. 97, Southampton-street, Covettt-gardcn, London. 
Litton on business should be tent to the Pubushul The 
name and address of the tender are required in addition *o 
may designation he may desire to be used vn the paper. 
When more than one queryit sent, eaeh should be on a 
separate pieoe of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear an mend that as 
OABOTraiHS has to be tent to press tome time in advanoe of 
date, they eannot ahoayt be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately follotnnff the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
vs$U be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, to far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents voho seek assistance. Conditions, 
Stilt, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in GARDirae should mention the number 
ia which they appeared. 


19167— Exhibition Dahlias— Will some reader 
kindly give me the names of 24 good varieties of large* 
flowered, exhibition Dahlias; fancy varieties not wanted? 
-Xsnow Dahlia. 

19168—Gladioli.—I should like to know the names of 
gj>out a down Gladioli, that will produce flowers as large 
afl G. brenchleyeneis? —Olabbxdos. 

19169.—Making Fern-wall.—What is the best way 
<fl covering the back wall of a conservatory witb Ferns, so 
m to make a Fern-wall, and what are the meet suitable 
varieties of Ferae, or other plants, to use for covering a 
wall ? Hints from readers of Gabdinmo wiU oblige- 

ac. 8. 

19170. —Plants for shady border.—Will some 
loaders kindly tell me what I ■ could grow under a south 
Wall? The sun does not shine on the ground till about 
flve o’clock In the afternoon. The soil is of a brownish 
nature, and the bed is 20 feet long and 3 feet wide. Could 
I grow Ptmiet, or Calceolarias, or Radishes, Lettuce, or 
Paisley 7- -Harry P. G., Derbyshire. 

19171.— Plants for young children.— I wish to set 
on foot a juvenile flower-show amongst poor children in a 
village near Liverpool. The show ought to be next 
September, and, as i shall have to provide all the mate¬ 
rials, the expense must not be very great. Can anybody 
tell me what plants would be most likely to flourish 
among Ignorant ohildren? They must be portable, as 
many of them will have to be carried a considerable dis¬ 
tance.— Inufbbiucb, Liverpool. 

* 19171— Planting at junction of roads.— Can any 
loaders advise me as to the best and most picturesque 

S ode of planting a pieoe of waste land at the junction of 
tree roads, forming a triangle, of whioh each side is about 
fiO or 60 paoes long ? The soil is clay, and 1 am desirous of 
knowing what kind of trees to plant, and hew to group 
them ?— Enquirer. *\ We would suggest a group of 
Scotch Firs all round, and, until they grow up, some 
furze and Heather might be planted. —Eo. 

19173.— Climbing Boses and Lap&gerlas In 
—Will some readers kindly tell me whether oltmb- 
mg Roses (Online Forestier and Devoniensis)willdo well In 
targe pots, and also whether Lapagerias would do in pots 
or boxes ? 1 have no means of making a border for them, 
as mine is an old-fashioned greenhouse, with a briok flue 
vanning all round it, and a stone floor; it is kept at about 
60 degs. all winter. Would the flue brickwork be too 
warm to stand pots or boxes on for the above-named 
plant*?-H. H., Dorset. 

19174 —Heating greenhouses by hot water.— 

I have a conservatory, the floor of which is raised 4 feet 
t wish to erect against it a greenhouse on the ground 
level. Should 1 do so, will pipes from a boiler in the 
greenhouse at level of the ground heat both efficiently, 
and how should the pipes be arranged? The conserva¬ 
tory being 20 feet by 12 feet, and the greenhouse same 
aim, what size of Loughborough boiler, and how much 
4-inch piping, will be required to maintain a “ warm green* 
house * temperature in both houses?— Dublinibksih. 

19175 —Utilising frame.—Will Mr. Hobday, or any 
reader of Gardening, kindly advise me as to the best use 
that 1 oould put a email frame to ? It is fixed to the wall 
under a window In front of my house, which stands south¬ 
east. It measures 4 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches, and 
Is 20 inohes deep at back, falling to 11 inohes in front. It 
Is wind-proof and water-tight, and gets full light and sun. 
Oould I raise any plants from seeds, such as Lobelia*, 
Asters, and Ten-week 8tooks ? If so, please give me a few 
hints as to treatment -whether pots, pans, or boxes should 
be used?— New Brginnbr, Norwich. 

19170.—A greenhouse failure —I have a very 
• beautiful white Camellia in my greenhouse, and, as the 
flowers expand, they all become cankered round the 
edges, and turn yellow and flabby. My gardener declares 
it Stne fault of the Loughborough boiler arrangements, 
which boiler is fed from a small cistern in the house, which 
has to be kept filled. He declares that this, though it has 
a lid on, causes steam, which cankera the flower of the 
Camellia. Last year all the buds of my Camellias fell off. 
My greenhouse is a very good one, with all Messenger and 
Co.’s extra appliances, and was, though small, a very ex- 
pensive one. We keep it at about 45 degs. to 56 degs or 
60 degs. My greenhouse this Christmas presents a very 
poor appearance—Primulas have all failed miserably, and 
•o have Cinerarias. My man says the latter need large 
pots, and he used all and plenty of new ones for toe 
Chrysanthemums, of which, 1 confess, he had a Bplendid 
show. He attributes our present failure to the length of 


19177 ._O limbing plants.— I was much pleased with 

the article on climbing plants on p. 601—it gavt meao 
amount of information which I was much in want of; but, 
as a novice in gardening, I am somewhat at a loss to know 
what “ J. 0.” would call a large house, and what a small ©a*. 

I should be glad If “ J 0.” would say whioh of the pleats 
mentioned in his article would be most suitable for the 
back wall of a lean-to house, 16 feet long by 10 feet high, 
plants to bs in a border. The house has a south-west 
aspeot, and Is light, with a winter temperature of about 
46 degs. I should like, also, to know whether the plants 
would be best on a trellis, or secured to the wall.— 
E. W. J., Southport. 

19178.— Christmas ROSOS.—Will anyone kindly tell 
me how I can prevent my Christmas Roses from being 
spoilt and spotted by the rain and earth, and why the 
stems are so short, and the flowers so close to the ground ? 
—E. O. O’C. «\ In the south of Ireland there ought to be 
no difficulty in growing Christmas Roses well, but they 
are plants that are very much influenced by soil. Prob¬ 
ably you have either badly-grown plants, or a dwarf 
variety. Some people protect the plants effectually by a 
hand-light, or a cloche; but something may be done by 
growing them on half shady banks, on Grass, or by sur¬ 
rounding them with evergreen plants, like the Rockfotls 
(Saxifraga), which prevent the dirt from splashing up on 
(Asm.— Ed. 

19179.— Camellias.—Will someone kindly give me 
the names of such Camellia? a? they find hold their bloom- 
buds best ? 1 grow mine, with other plants, in a house 
heated by hot-water pipes (temperature averaging from 
40 degs. to 50 degs.), ana place them in the middle of the 
house away from the pipes, but do not succeed very well 
with the greater number. I have a white one, usually 
blooming in twin flowers, of which I should like to know 
the name. The buds of this hold on well, as also do those 
of Ooncklearil and angueta superba. i have a double¬ 
white, streaked rose, occasionally coming all rose colour ; 
the oentre of the flower resembles a double Hollyhock. 
It is a very handsome old sort, the name of which I 
should particularly like to know:—J. R 
19180.—Failure of Lilium auratum.—I should be 
glad if any readers would tell me what is the cause of my 
failure in growing Lilium auratum. Last year I bought 
three large bulbs, for whioh I gave Is. fid. each, from a 
well-known firm. Only one of the three bloomed at all; 
the other two made a good start, and the plants, when 
about 1 foot high, turned yellow, and gradually the leaves 
decayed. What is the oause of this ? They were started 
in large pots In a oold frame, and then brought into a con¬ 
servatory. I should be glad to know what size pots they 
require, and when they should be started; also, if they 
should be put at onoe in a frame, or oovered first with ashes 
to induce the growth of roots? Do they require muoh 
water, or should they be kept tolerably dry ? I find they 
often grow too weedy-looking, and it Is always the weak 
ones toat deoay In the way described. If anyone will be 
kind enough to give me some hints on the subject, I shall 
feel muoh obliged.— Lilium Auratum. 


time we had these Chrysanthemums 


_ _ bloom, and says 

the house oannot d6 everything. I tl ink he keeps it too 
hills vsutiiatsd aid too he it J toaU be glad of 

hints as to these nStteA from piacooe. waders.—S. M. 


To (he following queries briqf editorial replies 
am given, but readers am invited to gins further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

19181.—Rose Indoors (J. H. BJ.—Yes; cut the long 
shoots back a little—not much. 

10L82.—Newly-laid turf (Daisy).— All you have to 
do is to keep the lawn well rolled. 

19183 —Carnations and Piootses (Clarendon).— 
Yes; seedlings raised now may flower in autumn. 

19184.—Fuchsias (J. G .).—Yes ; If sown early, and 
treated properly, Fuchsias will bloom the same year. 

19185.-Cool-house Orchids (J. Stout l—You will 
find an article on this subject in the number for Jan. 8th. 

19186. —Cactus Dahlia (E. C. O’C.j. —Treat it 
exactly like the common Dahlia, of whioh it is only a 
variety. 

19187.—Blacking hot-water pipes (L. w. W., 
Sheffield)-— Lampblack and oil will be suitable for this 
purpose. 

19188.—“ Stage ” varieties (Clarendon ).—The term 
“ stage varieties/* applied to flowers, means varieties for 
exhibition. 

19189 —Crushed oyster-shells (F. G. Harris).— 
These are very valuable for tue in composts for pot-plants 
generally. 

19190. — Obtaining Strawberry “ Goliath ” 
(Hid-Lanark ).—Try some of the fruit nurserymen who 
advertise In Gardrning. 

19191. — Malformed Rhododendron - buds 
(G. F. C.) —No ; you can do nothing Leave the bushes 
alone, and you will find that they wui grow all right. 

19192.—Soot from furnace (J. W.h— it does not 
appear to have much raanurlat value; but we fail to see 
that Us application can possibly do any harm to crops of 
any kind. 

19193. — Insects on Chrysanthemum leaf 
(J. S. C. Mossierh —Appears to be the Marguerite Daisy 
Fly. Burn the tope, cut down the plants, and let them 
break again. 

19194 —Unhealthy Camellias (J. Thyer) —The 
drainage is probably at fault, and the roots are not in a 
good condition. Look to them, and the plants will prob¬ 
ably be all right. 

19195.—Raising seedlings tJ. J. W. 8 .).—You can 
raise all the plants by sowing at the end of February in a 
frame, aud, as you want to get them forward, this is the 
best plan to adopt. 

19196.—Omphalodes (C. E. H. J.—Venus’s Nave- 
wort is O. linifolla. The plant offered in the catalogue Is 
probably O. veroa; this is blue, and Is perennial, while 
O. Unifolia ie white and an annual. 

19197.—Gladioli (Veronica).— It is difficult to get 
plants to bloom by any particular day ; but, if you put 
the bulbs in pots now in a oold frame, and plant out when 
the weather permits, they will probably bloom about the 
time mentioned. 


19198.—Vines in unheated house (Clarendon). 
—Yes; Vines can be grown in an unheated house, xne 
Black Hamburgh is a useful variety for your purpose. 
You will find notes on this subjeot In a very recent 
number. 

19199.— Letting allotments (T.! Turner).—In Fam 
and Home, tor January 8th, you will find partieulara oi 
rules for the m&Dagemeut of allotments. The artiole in 
question will probably give you all the information that 
you want. 

19200.— Planting Apple-trees (Argyllshire).- The 
gardener is quite right to leave the spaces between « 
trees on the wall; but you may utilise them, until filled 
up by the trees, for the growing of such things as 
Tomatoes. 

19201 -Hedge of Berberla Darwini (Shuttoke). 
—Tbie is quite hardy enough to make a hedge in worcee- 
tershlre, if a hedge should be made of such a pretty butt. 
The Austrian Pine would, we should say, be entirely unfit 
for the purpose. 

19202.— Seedling Carnations (Clarendon).— 01 
oourae, you can take cuttings of seedling Carnations ana 
Picotees. If they are good kinds, worthy of being per¬ 
petuated, do so ; but seed-raising ia the best plan of pro¬ 
pagating for amateurs. 

19203. — Cutting back Pelargoniums (Gera¬ 
nium ).—You can cut them back about the end of Feb¬ 
ruary. You should be better able than anyone else to 
decide whether they want larger pote; but, in any owe, 
they need fresh mould. 

19204.— Pelargoniums (J. Thyer).— What informt- 
tion do you want about the Pelargoniums? You tell ni 
nothing about them, and as—bein/ packed iooeeiy In • 
large box -the petals were all tom off when they reached 
us, we cannot advise you. 

19205.— Book on outdoor plants (Old Subscriber). 
—The beet book for your purpose is, undoubtedly, the 
“ Eoglish Flower Garden,” published by Mr. Murray. It 
is well illustrated with engravings. We know no «uob 
book with coloured plates. 

19206. — Procuring alpine plants (Shustokti- 
We oannot rooommena any particular seedsmen. Too 
will probably find all the plants mentioned in the cata¬ 
logues of good firms. Of some of the plants that yon 
name we do not think seeds are offered. 

19207 .—Australian seeds (J. H. BJ.-A11 the 

E lan ta are perennial, and all may be grown in a green* 
ouse or Intermediate house. None of them will Hover 
the first year, exoept, perhaps, Clianthus Dampieri A 
good oompost would be peat, loam, and sand. 

19208.— Abelia rupestris (J. R.).— Suchascrapu 
you send Is Insufficient for purposes of identification; but 
it appears to be Abelia rupestris. It is a fairly hardy 
shrub, and will flower well when simply planted in the 
open ground. You will find an engraving of it in No. 874 
19209.— Hoy a bella (j. Thyer, Glas t onbury). —Tb* 
unsatisfactory condition of the Hoya would appear tone 
due to its haring been kept too oold and too damp. The 
treatment has been wrong somewhere. In Gabdshiso. 
No. 355, you will find an artiole on the treatment « 
Hoyas, and this will, perhaps, enable you to discover your 


19210.— The " Monkey-tree ” (George Powell)- 
Ws should decidedly advise you not to plant thi 
“Monkey-tree” (Araucaria imbricate) in your Norwood 
garden, because in very severe winters it is killed abort 
London—an In 1861, when most of thoie in the Thamie 
Valley were killed. If you want a perfectly hardy ever¬ 
green tree, plant Thujopaia borealis or Thuja gigantea. 

19211.— Plants for shady border (Border).-* 
border heavily shaded by Sycamore- and Poplar-treesu 
not a plaoe suitable for the culture of many flowering* 
plants. You had better be satisfied with the bulbe and i 
few other spring flowers, and plant Ivy and hardy Fern*. 
It is better to be content with things that do well than W 
try to grow plants which would never be satisfactory, aw* 
nature nas long ago aettled that but few plants will 
iu such cold, shady places. 

192 L2.- Grubs on Cinerarias (Isaac Williams 1- 
Your Cinerarias are suffering from an attack of the grnne 
of the Marguerite Daisy Fly (Phytomyza afflnla). now 
the leave* up to the light, and pinch them wherever you 
see the grubs. No insecticide is of muoh use.—O. a. a- 
19218.— Asparagus plumosus nanus (E. M. £•> 
—This Is by far the best form to grow ; but a tempeitennr 
of 40 degs. by night and 50 degs. by day is not btgj 
enough for it. It is a stove plant, and should h»v» 
65 degs. to 00 deg?, at night, even in winter, ltaow 
better with a temperature 6 degs. higher.—D. 

19214.— Plum*tree leafless in summer 
Sometimes a tree, transplanted in the autumn or winter, 
will remain leafless through the following summer, aw 
the wood remain green, and grows the seasons 
but with greatly diminished vigour. It would certawy 
be beat to leave the tree a? it is, and watch the 
it had been well syringed dally la?t summer, it wouj 
probably have started into growth, and have dose we» 

19215.—Tropesolum Jarrattli fG.M.P.;.-Thieij* 
Chilian species, requiring warm greenhouse treaBDw 
The plants start into growth in the autumn, and, »• » j 
continue to grow all through the winter ® “ft 

low temperature does not suit them. The ehoote ehW 
now be trained round a trellis, or be allowed to ram 
round a branch of Laroh, Hornbeam, or some such apW"; 
They will produce their flowers during the early 
months.—D. , th 

19216 .— Flowers for yard, facing nortn, wwj 

glass roof (A. a.).- It is difficult to name any 
toat will do satisfactorily in suoh a place, except U» 
lla,, and red and -bite Lapagerian. "J‘“ 1 '"g* 
still expensive. Of course, Geraniums, Fuchtias,^ ^ 
rarias, and other things of this kmd, ‘i°*“ i|bf 
summer. Many other plants of a hardy "**"1*^ 
kept there, if grown in frames up to the flowe™Kf 

Hyacinths, Poiyonthus-Narciseue, Lilyof the 'auey^ ^ 

Solomon’s Seal would flower well before thi ^ 

obtained out-of-doors, but the Camellias wou ^ 
beet permanent plants.! !A few of the evergreen 
Ferns are also extremely pretty.—D. 

^Or\NcLL UNiVER5ITr 
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1W17.—Tacsonla Van Volxemi not flowering 
fDoWy).—This plant ought to flower well in a greenhouse 
WM by hot water. It does beat planted out, and does 
not succeed well in pots, unless they are of lane size. 
The shoots ought to be trained close to the glass—at 
least, within a foot or bo of it, and, if the plant is in a 
pot, repot it in good loam, some turfy-peat, and deoaved 
manure. It can only be for want of vigour that it does 
not flower, or because the young growing shoots do not 
get enough light and air.—D. 

19218. — Growing vegetables, &c., in Ber¬ 
mondsey fJ. R ).—Growing vegetables in a Ber¬ 
mondsey garden will not be found a very profitable or 
successful occupation. Rhubarb will produce a good 
otop, planted in deep and well-manured soil, and left un- 
di-curbed till established and strong. Onions, for spring 
god summer use, will do well, and Lettuce (preferably Cos 
varieties), Celery, and Parsley are worth a trial. Summer 
Cabbages are the only kind of Greens worth troubling 
With, and they must be planted In an open position ; but 
the most satisfactory crops of all are, undoubtedly, dwarf 
franoh Beans, and, after these, Scarlet Runners. Vege¬ 
table Marrows may be grown well in favourable eea«ona, 
and some Tomatoes obtained from plants under a south 
wall. A greenhouse, whether kept cool or warm, is of the 
neatest value in a town garden, and by its aid you may 
neve floe and comparatively dean flowers of many kinds. 
Read “Town Gardening” every week, and also a note on 
this subject in a recent number.—B. 0. R. 


NAMBS OP PLANTS AND FRUIT, 
Naming Plants, —Persons who wish plants to be 
Mmsd should tend good sp e cim en s properly peeked. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot ofthe plant with 
/lovers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by wh%ch it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as 
Boses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these oan only 
beoorrectiy named by a specialist who has the means of 


*** communications respecting plants or fruit sent 

M name should always accompany the parcel, whioh should 
be addressed to the Editor of GAU>mrara Ill pstratm). 
97, Southamptonstreet. Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—(?. N., York.— 1, Onyohium 
moldum ; 2, Adiantum formosura ; 8, A Pteris, probably 
P. argute (specimen too immature to determine); 4, Far- 

fugium grande.- R Jf , Belfast.—1, Adiantum aaaimile 

(always smaller when fertile); 2. A. ouneatum ; 8, Form of 
A. Caplllus-Veneris, called Moritsianum ; 4, A. C.-V. 
mo Isa; 5 , A. glaucophyllum ; 6, Selaglnella formosum. 
Na min g fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 

S fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
rent stages of colour and site of the same kind 
aesiet in its determination. Therefore, we 
shall undertake to name no fruit of which three specimens 
are not sent, and , if the fruit varies much in size or 
colour, these specimens should be typical of such varia • 
tions. Local varieties should be named by local groweis 
and are often known to them alone. We oan undertake to 
game only four varieties at a time, and these only whan 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid paroele will 
not be received. 


Name of fruit. — .Stella. — Late d« 
Orassane. 


ert, Pai 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
tnesuone, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

A. J. W.—lt you do not know, in the towns in which 
▼ou wish to exhibit, any persons who can give you the 
information that you seek, write to the editors of the 
teal papers, who will, doubtless, be ready to inform 
you. We know of no complete list of looal exhibitions. 
—Shustoke.— Thanks; your suggestion will be borne in 

mhtd.- Show Dahlia.— You had better buy your 

Yobaooo-paper. 

Catalogues received. — Vegetable and Flower 
S* e(L *. Wm. 8 trike, 62, High-street, 8 tockton-on-Teea* 

“ - Seed List. Hogg and Wood, Coldstream, N.B.- 

Seeds, Plants, Ac. Samson and Co , Portland-street. 
Kilmarnock. ——Seedi, Pansies, Roses, Perennials, Ac. 

Michael Cuthbertson, Rotheeay.- seeds. Plants, Ac. 

W. Smith and Son, Aberdeen.- General Catalogue. 

Kelway and Sons. Langport, Somerset.- Plants, Ac. 

John Green, Notfolk Nurseries, Dereham.- Veoetable 

and Flower Seeds, Florists’ Flowers, Ac. Alex. Lister 
14, East Prince’s-street, Rothesay. ' J 

Rabbits.—I should be much obliged if any readers 
would tell me what breed of rabbits is most easily keot in 
good health.—Mas. Dot, Argyll. * P 

1 W 7 .^ 7 - 8 opening leather gloves.—Gishuratine is 
% oapital artiole for softening boots and shoes of 
ordinary leather, and I should think it is Just the article 

IrfU iLTj lr £ £ hl " 

19130.—- Odontogloasum criapum, — 

One of the best growers of these plants that I 
ever knew told me that the temperature of the 
house where he grew the plants sometimes fell 
as low as 35 decs. Our thermometer often falls 
•j low as 40 degs., and may even drop below 
this j but we like it to range abont 45 degs 
The house is treated in a different way from a 
greenhouse. The atmosphere is closer and 
inolster, and the plants are not exposed to the 
sun. I should advise “ Urbe” to try a plant, 
it may be placed in a light part of the house at 
present, and would most likely develop its 
.flowers. The oosfc of a plant about to jiower 
would be pt least seven s|illinm.y-J. 


FRUIT. 

WINTER PEARS FROM WESTERN NEW 
YORK. 

Messrs. Ellwandkr A Barry, of Mount Hope 
Nurseries, Rochester, New York, sent us a 
very interesting collection of Pears, with the 
following note:— 

We stud you to-day (9th December) a small box of Pears 
as an experiment. We desire to ascertain whether it is 
practicable to ship Pears to London at this season c! the 
year. Be kind enough to inform ue.on their arrival, what 
condition they are in, and what time they have been on 
the way. September wae very wet here, and Pears ripened 
sooner than usual ; those which we usually keep till 
1st January are already sent to market. November waa a 
wintry month here—far more so than usual, there being 
heavy falls of snow and hard frost. The weather now is, 
however, mild, and the froet so far out of the ground that 
we oan dig up trees. The Pears sent are as follows 
6 Easter Beunr* 


6 Anjou 
6 Beurt Gris d’Hlver 
6 Columbia 


6 Josephine de Malines 
6 Winter Nells 
4 Lawrence 
8 Duhamel 


Owing to certain delay a, caused by agenta or 
some miaunderatanding, the Pears did not 
arrive until the 5 th of January—nearly a month 
after, they were deapatched. They were not 
aent in what we consider, from our experience 
of the London markets, the beat way to ensure 
their safety, and this is not surprising in an ex¬ 
periment of this sort made under unknown 
conditions. They were aent in a rather deep 
box, and, unfortunately, the weight caused a 
apaoe between the fruit and the lid, and the 
consequence was that the fruit was knocked 
about considerably daring the loag and, perhaps, 
stormy voyage. Notwithstanding this, and 
that a great many were battered and almost 
unrecognisable, some very fine fruits of the 
best kinds came to hand safely; we have not 
the slightest doubt that, if sent in shallow trays, 
eaoh fruit wrapped up carefully in paper, and 
all packed carefully with paper shavings, so 
that they could not move abont, no matter 
what vioissitudes they went through, suoh fine 
fruit as Easter Beurre would arrive in a perfectly 
safe condition—as safe, praotically, as the fruit 
that comes to us from Western France. These 
fruits would, in that condition, find a ready mar¬ 
ket in London, bring a very high price, and pay 
the American fruit-grower much better than 
Apples ; because the climate of England and 
Western Europe, while it permits of the per¬ 
fect growth of the Apple, and of as fine 
specimens of that fruit as can be shown, is not 
nearly so suitable as many parts of Eastern 
America for ripening the Pear, whioh is never 
seen at its best, exoept in a climate somewhat 
better than that of England or Northern France. 
These remarks refer particularly to the fine 
market Pears, sueh as the Duchesse or Easter 
Beurr<5, whioh bring the highest prioe in the 
London market, and, as we think, are worth it. 
The Pears that travelled most successfully were 
those referred to below. 

Josephine de Malines.— Large, perfectly 
formed, and most excellent in Savour—such 
fruit as we rarely see of this variety; first-olassin 
every way. For it, we have no doubt, an excel¬ 
lent market could be found in London. 

Easter Beurbe. — Very handsome large 
specimens of these, somewhat injured, however, 
but sufficiently good to show that, with ordinary 
care in packing, this fine Pear, now sent to us 
from France, could be sent here from America, 
and would find a very healthy market in London, 
where fine winter Pears after Christmas gener¬ 
ally bring a high price. We should say that 
such specimens as these are well worth Is. 
a-piece. The flavour was not quite so good as 
that of ^ the best Frenoh samples, but we tasted 
the fruit immediately after the voyage, for the 
sake of seeing how it travelled, and aid not try 
to bring it to maturity. We have not the 
slightest doubt that these would hold their own 
with the very best French Pears, and in size 
they are better than those to which we are 
accustomed. 

Winter Nelis. —Handsome brown speci¬ 
mens, larger than those usually seen in the 
London market. Much battered about, owing 
to loose packing, but having all the precious 
qualities of this fine winter Pear. 

Beurbe d’Anjou.— Beautiful specimens of 
this, with a clear, waxy skin and handsome 
form, travelled well. Although of fair flavour, 
not to be classed with the others in respect to 


quality. The flesh is juicy and melting, but it 
lacks the fine high quality of the first mentioned. 
We believe our Amerioan friends think highly 
of it. 

Columbia.— A muoh better Pear than the last 
mentioned is, in our opinion, Columbia, which 
travelled pretty well, and of which we know 
very little in this country. Those sent to us 
are of a rather large or medium size, excellent 
in form, and nice in colour. We should term 
the flavour very good indeed. 

Packing fruit for transportation. 

Fruit such as this, sent from America, should 
be paoked in single layers, in cases of half-inch 
clean deal. The dimensions of the cases—which 
must not vary in size—should be, length 18 
inches, width 12 inches, and depth inches 
(outside measurement). Each Pear should be 
wrapped separately in tissue paper (with which, 
also, the oase should be lined), and a sufficient 
quantity of paper shavings should be used to 
prevent oscillation, absolute firmness being 
essentially necossary. All the fruits in a oase 
should be uniform in size ; the number it con¬ 
tains, eighteen, twenty, four, or thirty, as the 
case may be, together with the name of the 
fruit (thus: E. B. for Easter Beurr^, W. N. 
for Winter Nelis, Ac.) should be stencilled 
outside each oase. Despatches of irregular 
numbers, or Pears of irregular sizes, or careless 
packing will surely have a bad result. Too 
much care cannot be taken in the packing, and 
the result compensates for the expense incurred, 
as the fruit would be sold in good condition to 
willing buyers. The name of the firm to whom 
the oases are consigned should be marked plainly 
on the box, while the consignor should have a 
distinctive brand, by means of which he could 
found a reputation, which would be of the 
greatest service to him in getting a good market. 
Shipments are best sent via Liverpool to 
London, as this route is quicker and not so ex- 

S enaive as sending to London direct, the dock 
ues, Ac., and expenses from Liverpool being 
3d., while those of London are lOd. per cask, 
Ac. As regards the general question of the 
demand for winter Pears in London, we think 
it is practically inexhaustible, aud it is not now 
fully met by supplies from any country. At 
the time when this experimental package comes 
to us the supply of French Pears has virtually 
ceased, and no other country meets the demand 
for this fruit. It would not pay American 
growers to send us early Pears, but Pears of 
these fine old kinds are perhaps the best and 
most paying fruit that oould be sent us. We 
felt the importance of packing to be so great 
that we consulted Messrs. Draper aud Son, of 
Covent Garden—who certainly receive more 
foreign Pears than any other house in England 
—and to them we are indebted for some of the 
particulars given above.— Garden. 

Outdoor Grapes* —The danger incidental 
to any effort to popularise the cultivation of 
outdoor Grapes is that some may be induced to 
regard it as a sound trade. That would indeed 
be a grave error. Compared with good, oool 
vinery Grapes at Is per lb., or of good imported 
Grapes at 4d. and 6d. per lb., the best home¬ 
grown outdoor Grapes would not fetch more than 
2'd. per lb., and even then only after good cul¬ 
tivation combined with thinning of the berries, 
and the best orop that could be produced at 2d. 

? srlb. could notpayforsuchexpense and trouble. 

hose who know what are the prioes paid to 
growers will probably think that the grower of 
such outdoor Grapes would be fortunate if he 
obtained. Id. per lb., especially if 2d. per lb. is 
the retail pnee. If we compare the prodnee 
of any given south aspect house, wall, or wood- 
fence—indispensable associations for the pro¬ 
duction of fairly ripe Grapes outdoors—with 
what a similar area will yield in Apricots, Pears, 
or even Tomatoes, and all these products first- 
rate in quality and saleable, we shall find that 
the latter far excel in value that of Grapes of 
any kind, and at the same time they are more 
reliable as oroppera. If it be pleaded that outdoor 
Grapes may be profitably utilised in the making 
of British wines—and that may be so—it is 
evident at once that not only us the knowledge 
of wine-making domestically almost extinct 
amongst us, but also that even the best can 
hardly hope to compel with the oheap 
products of the Continent. Home-made wines 
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ure, at the beat, adduUtedaharpneaAt'MutraUaed 
by ample quantities of foreign sugar, oombined 
with the illusive sparkling of carbonic acid gas. 
Probablv much foreign wine is no better, but it 
is hardly worth while to encourage such a 
domestic industry. Outdoor vines may be 
grown with us for two reasons: first, to see how 
near it may be possible to induce certain kinds, 
under h ighly- favourable conditions, to approaoh 
the quality found in vineries; and, secondly, 
as house, wall, or fenoe coverers. Vines have the 
advantage that they can run up and cover 
elevations not aocessible to other fruit trees. 
Garden walls also have a very pleasing look 
Where Vines run up the piers ana along the topsof 
the intervening spaoes, forming pretty frames, 
in which are set Peaches, Apricots, Pears, or 
Tomatoes, or perhaps Camellias or Roses. 
These are purely forms of incidental cultivation. 
Without doubt, black Grapes are the most pleas¬ 
ing for suoh purposes, as the coloured bunches 
of fruit, even though not really ripe, are more 
pleasing to the eye m connection with the green 
foliage than white Grapes. Of course, we have 
no black kinds which ripen so thoroughly in the 
open as the White Sweetwater and Royal Mus¬ 
cadine do, excepting, perhaps, the little Black 
Cluster or the Parsley-leaved variety ; but 1 have 
found Black Alicante, Hamburgh, and Royal 
Ascot to colour admirably outdoors, the former 
fruiting with great freedom. Fruit of this kind, 
even though well coloured, is so excessively 
sharp, that it can in no sense be termed 
palatable, although perhaps equal to many of 
the Canadian Grapes.—A. D. 

19124.—Black Hamburgh not bearing. 
—You must give full information as to what 
has been done with your Vine, and as to the 
condition of the border—whether inside or out¬ 
side the house. If you only give heat enough 
to keep bedding plants safe from frost that 
would be more beneficial than otherwise. 
Either the management, or something else, is at 
fault. Undoubtedly, good Grapes can be grown 
in Idle house, if the aspect is at any point from 
south-east to south-west, provided always that 
the roots are in a suitable border, and that the 
branches are skilfully treated. You had better 
write again, and give further informatien.— 
J. C. C. 


THU KITOHHN HARDEN. 

HOW TO GROW ONIONS. 

The Onion crop is generally regarded as one of 
the most important in the garden. In order to 
have a good supply of Onions all through the 
snmmer, and daring next winter, the sowing 
must be effected early. Ouions require a long 
season’s growth, and never do well unless got 
in before the middle of March. To look at 
them on the surface of the ground, one would 
soarcely think that they are deep rooting plants, 
and yet there are few, if any, that stand such a 
short time that go so far down. This being so, 
it is very important to trench for them, or to 
sow on land that has been well broken up. 
Onions too, are gross feeders, and, therefore, 
a good dressing of rotten manure should be 
worked in when trenching ; and, in doing this, 
it is always advisable to keep it low down, so 
that it may not come into immediate contact 
with the bulbs and cause them to rot, as they 
sometimes do in a wet autumn. In some soils, 
maggot is very troublesome, and in suoh oases, 
the best thing that oan be done is to give a 
heavy dressing of soot and lime before digging 
the ground, as not only will this mixture kill 
any grubs that may be in it, but the soot is one 
of the finest fertilisers that oan be used, and is 
specially valuable for Onions, either now or 
when they come up. Although Onions require 
deep rich land, the top should be made very 
firm by treading, as when the surface is loose 
they do not bulb so well, but come with large 
necks, more after the manner of Leeks, and 
then it is only by bending the tops over 
that the lower part can be made to swell 
out. The soil should not only be rendered 
quite firm, but it is necessary to have it both 
smooth and level, and a wide wooden rake 
should be used to take off the stones and break 
up the clods, and thus leave the surface fine, 
when all will be ready for sowing the seed. The 
distance at whioh the drills should be drawn is 
about 10 inches apart; this will give room for 
hoeing between, and -thus save much labour in 
hand-weeding, as ttie olea^i-% rams; be done In 




that way unless the rows are wide apart. The j 
drills ought not be more than half an inch deep, 
and the seed should be distributed regularly 
along the bottom by taking a pinch between the 
finger and thumb, and so dropping it gradually 
till the whole is in, when it may be oovered by 
drawing the soil over it with the back of a 
rake. As soon as the Onions are up and large 
enough to handle it will be time to thin 
them, and the earlier that operation is oarried 
out the better, for, if it is left till late, the 
young plants get such a hold of the ground 
that they cannot be drawn without seriously 
disturbing and injuring those that are to remain 
for a crop. The proper distance to leave them 
in the rows is about 6 inches, and after the 
thinning is done it is a good plan to run the hoe 
lightly over the ground, just to stir and break 
the crust, and destroy any small weeds that 
may be showing themselves on the surface. 
Beyond keeping clean by repeating this opera¬ 
tion occasionally, nothing more, except, 
perhaps, a soaking with liquid manure, will be 
required till the 

Harvesting, the first preliminary to whioh, 
the pulling of the Onions, may take place 
as soon as the bulbs are ripe. Notice of 
this is given by the withering of the 
tops and by the roots dying and loosen¬ 
ing their hold ; the bulbs should then be drawn 
at once and laid out thinly to dry. After a 
week’s exposure to sun and air, they will be 
ready for storing, and should be strung up in 
ropes, or bunches, and hung in some dry open 
shed, as the cooler they are kept the better, 
and frost does not hurt them. As to sorts, there 
are many, the most useful for sowing in spring 
being the Reading or White Spanish, the Brown 
Globe, and James’s Keeping, the last-named 
being the only one that will keep sound until 
late in spring. For pickling there are none 
equal to the Silver-skin, which is a pretty- 
shaped Onion, forming small bulbs, if sown on 
poor ground, whioh should not be dug, but kept 
as hard as oan be on the surface. For sowing 
In August, to stand the winter and come in 
early in spring, the Queen is the best, as it 
bulbs quickly and is ready for use before the 
others are over. To succeed it the Giant Tripoli 
is the finest; this grows to a large size, and is 
very mild and good in flavour. D. 


Early vegetables. —The wintry weather 
we are now experiencing must not lead those 
who are anxious te secure good crops of early 
vegetables to believe that nothing can be done 
in the kitchen garden ; for, if the heavy work 
is left until the time of sowing and planting 
arrives, there will be suoh a press of work that 
something is sure to suffer. Therefore, utilise 
every frosty day in getting manure, and leaves 
and fresh manure mixed together for hotbeds, 
wheeled on the land ; in preparing Pea-stioks, 
stakes, and labels ; and doing such work as can 
be done in the roughest weather. Plaoe seed 
Potatoes in single layers in boxes to sprout 
ready for planting. Look over seeds, and order 
any that are required, for when the spring sun¬ 
shine bursts out, it generally brings to light a 
host of little things that might have been done 
in the slack time. First on the list of vege¬ 
tables that every gardener likes to get as early 
in the season as possible stands the Potato. 
Those who have any spare glass frames, or pits, 
cannot do better than utilise them for a crop of 
Early Ash-leaf Kidneys. Fill the pit, or frame, 
to within about 1 foot of the glass, with tree- 
leaves and stable-manure, to give a gentle 
bottom-heat; and on this put about 6 inohes of 
good rich soil, mixed with wood- ashes, and, ha ving 
sets nioely sprouted, put in three rows under each 
sash. A sprinkling of Radish seed sown on the 
surface will bring a nice crop of tender Radishes, 
whioh oan be cleared before the Potatoes make 
much top-growth, or require earthing-up. 
Potatoes may also be had very much in advance 
of those in open quarters, by utilising sheltered 
spots, close up to walls, or under the shelter of 
overhanging trees, as suoh positions are nearly 
useless for main crops, as they get so soon dried 
up. Select the earliest kinds, whioh make but 
little haulm, and start the sets in boxes; pul¬ 
verise the soil well, and get it very friable before 
planting, and, directly the tops appear above 
ground, protect with litter, or any other tem¬ 
porary shelter. When grown near walls, the 
covering that is used for protecting the fruit* 
blossoms from spring frost may be utilised for 


protecting the earliest outdoor Potatoes at the 
same time. Peas should be sown as early aa 
possible in the new year; I have tried sowing 
in pots, on turves, and many other plans, but 
the gain was so slight that I think the best 
plan is to select a border in the warmest aspect, 
and sow where they are to remain. As soon as the 
seed is sown, put a good coating of coal-ashes 
to keep slugs at bay and frost from penetrating, 
and, when the young points push through the 
soil, put sticks on each side, and a few ever¬ 
green branches to break the wind. Dust with 
soot and lime, and keep a sharp look out for 
sparrows, which are very fond of the young 
green tops. The daarf sorts, like Little Gem, 
Tom Thumb, and those that need no stake 
for support, are the beat for small gardens, 
and the rows need not be more than 1 foot 
apart. They will yield a supply until the 
large-podded main crop comes into bearing. 
Early Cabbages are never so much appreciated 
as when they can be got fit for use in March 
and April, when there is very frequently a 
dearth of fresh, green vegetables. If there is a 
bed of young plants already put out, keep the 
soil stirred between the rows as soon as it is 
dry enough, and put out some more of the most 
forward plants that have been standing in the 
seed-bed all the winter, for succession, as the 
earliest oan be cut when quite small, and the 
soil used for other crops. Broad Beans are very 
hardy, and, if sown early in a sunny position, wifi 
make good progress, even during the winter 
months. I like to sow a row or two in 
November, and another in January. The Early 


Long Pod is a good Bean for general purposes. 
Early Horn Carrots should be sown on a slight 
hotbed, and if a glass-light can be kept over 
them until they are in leaf, they may ne then 
fully exposed, and will soon be fit for use. A 
sowing may be made in February on warm 
border for succession, as they are in great 
request early in the season. Csuliflowers of 
the Early London type, if wintered under hand- 

g lasses, or in frames, will need thinning-out 
i February, and the surplus planted on a warm 
border, when they can be protected by cloches, 
or hand-lights. 8alads, suoh as Lettuce and En¬ 
dive, should be blanched by covering in the open 
ground, or by removing them to a glasshouse or 
pit, and a good lot of Mustard and Cress should 
be sown in boxes, as it is easily grown.—J. 
Groom, Ooaport. 


BBB& 

19155.— Mice in hive.— "Constant Reader” 
had better make sure whether he has or has not 
mice in his hive. If his hive is inhabited by 
mice, they will soon eat all his honey, and the 
bees will escape from the hive to be destroyed 
by the cold, tor they never stay at home in 
oompany with mioe. The mice, finding a com¬ 
fortable home inside the hive, will oommenoe to 
make a nest, and will, in time, have a family 
to help to eat the remaining honey. The best 
plan to do is to get a sheet, and to double it 
till only a little larger than the bottom of the 
hive. “ C. R. ” should ask a friend to help him to 
lift the hive while he places the sheet under it 
(this must be done very steadily, and the hive 
should be lifted only high enough to allow the 
sheet to be drawn under it). Having done this, 
tie a cord round the skep to make it secure, and 
to keep all in. The next thing to do is to take 
it to some warm shed, or house, and examine it 
carefully. I should not have fed it till spring. 
If the supply runs short in winter, there Is 
nothing better than oandy. This oan be placed 
in the hive, and the bees will consume it as fast 
as they need it. I will send a good recipe for 
making oandy soon.— Wm. T. T. Widdowson. 


19067.—Old Mushroom bed. —The 
manure from old Mushroom beds is the best for 
all purposes where animal manure is required. 
It is especially valuable for mixing with soil for 
early Cucumbers, Frenoh Beans, and similar 
plants. Used at the rate of one-third with the 
soil for potting Fuchsias and tricolor Pelargo¬ 
niums, it is a capital stimulant. In fact, I 
know of no plant requiring the assistance of 
manure that it would not benefit.—J. C. C. 

-The manure from an old bed may be used to mix 

with potting-soll. It is also excellent material for surface- 
dressing flowers or vegetables, and it Is squally wall 
adapted for digging into flower-beds —especially for bed* 
ding-plants.— j 7B. ft from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 
Chrysanthemums from seed. — I 

should like to add my experience during the 
past year to that of your other correspondents, 
us reference to raising Chrysanthemums from 
seed, as the result has been very different. 
Abont a year ago I left the neighbourhood of 
London, and found myself in a nice little cottage in 
the middle of Dorsetshire, about a mile and a- half 
from the sea, in a good garden, about a third of 
an acre in extent. There were several fruit- 
trees, but there was no glass, save in the 
windows of my dwelling ; there were plenty of 
old-fashioned flowers about—Columbines, Wall¬ 
flowers, Larkspurs, Giant Stocks, Sweet 
Williams, &e., but not the ghost of one of my 
favourites, the Chrysanthemums; and, although 
I was an old man, the new home, the fresh 
locality, and pure, healthy air, induced me to 
treat myself to the pleasure of rearing various 
seedlings, Chrysanthemums being one of them. 
Knowing by past experience, and also by 
reasoning, that I could not expect from seed of 
the large-flowering varieties to get much satis¬ 
faction the first year, I sent for a packet of seed 
of Pompon Chrysanthemums from a large firm 
of seed merchants. I got some 60-sized pots to 
sow the seed in, took out a small pinch of seed 
to put in one pot, and, unfortunately, spilt the 
remainder on some Cocoa-put mat tin g, and 
lost it. Well, the seed in this pot came up 
in a few days, and made nice little plants, 
which I planted out in the open ground, 
in the garden, in May, 3 feet apart. I did 
nothing more to them beyond keeping them 
clear of weeds. They grew up pretty little 
compact bushes, from a foot to 15 inches high. 
In October I thinned out some of the flo wer-buds, 
•o as to make them bear all over alike. By the 
middle of November most of them were in full 
bloom, and, take them altogether, they were 
really beautiful. The individual blooms were of 
flood form, and the colours clear and distinct. 

I had fifteen plants in all, and only discarded 
one. Most ot them provided scarlet blooms, 
two with white centres, two of them semi¬ 
double, the others single ; one, quite an 
Anemone-flowered kind. 1 gave Is. 6d. for the 
packet of seed, but I would not sell one of my 
plants for that sum. I tbink it is altogether 
a mistake to expect to get good, new flowers 
from one packet of what is termed florist's 
flower seeds, especially Chrysanthemums seed. 
If a grower gets only one really good, new 
bloom in ten paokets, he will be paid, and he will 
be sure to get some “ middling ” ones; I always 
have. But it is wrong to supply so much 
manure to seedlings, as it drives them out of 
proper shape and form. Again, some of the 
most promising of seedlings should be kept for 
another year, or, perhaps longer, to see what 
good cultivation will do for them. Old growers 
well know that the habits of Chrysanthemums 
vary, and that different varieties require 
different treatment. It would not do to give 

II Blonde Beauty ” as much stimulant as 
“Globe White,” nor would “Globe White” 
bear the same treatment in other respeots as 
“ Mrs. G. Bundle.” Anyone growing seed of 
Chrysanthemums ought to have a spare bit of 
ground on which the sun shines (Hiring the 
greater part of the day, and there grow his 
doubtful ones; they will bloom earlier the 
second year, and he will then be better able to 
form an opinion of them. A deal more may be 
said, and, indeed, ought to be said, before we 
condemn the seed.—T. C. 


Tho Tiger-flower (Tigridia Pavonia). 

—This, although one of tne most striking of 
flowers, appears to be but little grown, and yet 
bulbs of it are both cheap and of easy cultivation, 
the only condition neoessary for success being 
a light, warm, freelv-drained soil; if the bed 
or border is of this character, and in a partially- 
shaded situation, they are sure to do well. Tbe 
proper time to plant is towards the end of 
March, or early in April; the bulbs should be 
placed about 6 inches apart, and 3 inches deep, 
and it is a good plan to throw over and around 
each a pinch c f sharp sand. They may then be 
covered with the soil and left to themselves, 
and will require no farther attention till 
they begin to show bloom, at which period 
they will need watering? if the weather i* dry. 
Some leave their Tig^im§e(iqK'h< griiiml all the 
printer; but though 


tionally favoured spots, they are not so in 
others. The better way, therefore, is to take 
them up, and store them, the right season for 
doing this being as soon as the tops ripen and 
die away naturally. The bulbs may then be 
dug n P* put into paper bags or flower-pots, 
with tine, dry earth or sand, and placed out of 
reaoh of frost, till the time comes round for 
planting again. The propagation or inorease 
of the plants is readily effeoted by means of 
offsets, which the bulbs produoe freely; all 
that is neoessary is to take these away and 
plant them somewhere in a rich, sharp, light 
piece of ground, and grow them on for a year 
till they are strong enough for using in beds. 
Tigridias may also be raised in quantity from 
seeds, which the plants produoe abundantly; 
theps should be sown in pans or boxes early in 
spring, and placed in gentle heat; they then 
soon germinate, and in May will be large enough 
for planting out in the open. There are several 
varieties, the most showy of which are T. 
Wheeled, T. splendens, T. grandiflora, and T. 

f randiflora alba—the last is creamy-white, 
eavily spotted with carmine.—J. S. 

19076.— Begonias for bedding.— These 
may be raised in any quantity from seed ; but, 
even when sown early and treated skilfully, 
they are rather small the first year. Still, if 
you can command a temperature of 70 degs., 
and sow the seed at once, you may get a lair 
measure of success ; but you must keep the 
plants in a growing temperature up to the end 
of May, and, after hardening them off, plant 
them out in a rich soil. I never depend on such 
plants for bedding the first year, but grow them 
one season planted out in a bed of soil. You 
may adopt this plan with advantage, as then 
vou can select those which are most suitable for 
bedding purposes, and by this means secure a 
greater uniformity of growth and colour; and 
if you can make up a bed of good soil in a 
frame, plant the seedlings in it as soon as 
they are large enough, let them have the 
shelter of the lights up to the end of July, and 
then remove them altogether, you will get much 
larger bulbs than if you keep them in pots. If 
you act on this advice, you may sow the seed 
early in March, and raise the plants in a warm 
house, and, when large enough to handle, prick 
them off 2 inches apart into other pans or boxes 
of soil; do not use small pots, as they quickly 
dry up. If you plant them in the open, 
they must have a rich and fine soil, and be care¬ 
fully watered as often as they want moisture. 
The following are three inexpensive sorts: 
Madame Stella (pink), General Wood (crimson), 
Orange Perfection (yellow).—J. C. C. 


Out blooms. —Two things appear to me to 
show a want of true love of the flower-garden 
and a genuine taste for flowers. (1) An un¬ 
natural oraze for two or three “fashionable 
flowers,” to the exclusion of a great number 
possessing real merit and beauty. I say 
“ unnatural ” advisedly, for in nature we behold, 
not monotony, but endless diversity. (2) A rage 
for out flowers, the oonsequenoe of whioh we, in 
too many instances, see in the poor and un¬ 
sightly appearance of the flower-garden; in 
fact, in some gardens one can nowhere see a 
perfect specimen, every plant being more or 
less despoiled of its flowers. How one can 
pose as a follower and admirer of nature, and 
then with the ruthless gatherer remove the 
flowers from their natural places on the plants, 
tie them in bundles and thrust them in vessels 
of water, as an improvement on her mode of 
arrangement, I can hardly understand. How 
painful it must be to one who has a natural 
taste for flowers and a true passion for the 
flower-garden, when viewing such a garden, to 
see the beautiful symmetry of plants destroyed, 
and unsightly stumps where flowers ought to 
be! Iamaware that there are numerous instances 
to which these remarks oould not be applied. 
Cat flowers are the only means whereby very 
many of the inhabitants of large towns can in¬ 
dulge in their taste for floral beauty. On festive 
and other special occasions, again, it is quite 
natural to desire to have the scene enlivened by 
a display of beautiful flowers. I noticed, a short 
time ago, the remarks of a correspondent, 
who seemed to oonsider that the best proof 
of his success in a particular mode of cul¬ 
tivation of a certain Kind of flower was that 
he “could cut an<J come again,” We grow 


a quantity of flowers, from whioh we get out 
blooms, in the kitchen garden, in some of the 
borders between the espalier fruit trees and the 
garden path. We do not cut flowers from the 
flower-garden proper, except in some oases 
where their removal would not be missed. There 
are some flowers which do not suffer in appear¬ 
ance from a removal of a moderate number of 
flowers. Take the Dahlia, for instance. If a 
certain number is regularly removed from the 
plant, the effeot is nearly the same as if, at an 
earlier stage, the flower-buds had been re¬ 
moved. It is the last part of the existence of a 
flower, when the seeds are forming, that taxes 
the strength of the plant most.—L. C. K. 


HOUSES WIN DOW GARDENING. 

PLANTS FOR ROOM DECORATION. 

The present is a good time to inorease the stock 
of plants for table and room deooration ; shift 
those that need larger pots, and generally over¬ 
haul the whole collection, discarding such kinds 
as have during the past year not been found 
very useful. It is better to grow double the 
quantity of those that are useful than to let 
useless sorts oocupy the space. 

Cbotons 

Are always most useful; where stove-heat 
can be had they are easily grown, and they 
stand a long time indoors without sustaining 
any harm, except, perhaps, when making growth 
in spring; cold winds then are apt to injure 
the young leaves, and, in consequence, impair 
the beauty of the plants. Crotons are easily 
increased by means of cuttings; these should 
be taken off with a heel, inserted singly in small 
pots, in loam, leaf-soil, and peat, with silver 
sand, and plunged in bottom-heat under a 
propagating frame or handlight. Suitable 
plants can be even more quickly obtained by 
ringing. When a plant has been in use for 
some time the lower leaves generally fall off, 
or the plant beoomes too large for the purpose 
for which it is required. Under such circum¬ 
stances cut off the bark for about an inch at 
about 6 inches below the point of the shoot; 
make the incision quite round the stem; over 
the barked portion bind some Moss, which has 
previously had some silver sand mixed with it, 
and tie some matting around it to keep it firmly 
in its place. The plants thus operated upon 
may remain in the stove along with the others. 

» e them two or three times daily to keep 
>88 damp, when roots will soon form ana 
enter the Moss. As soon as they show them¬ 
selves outside, out the shoots off the plant, 
place them in small pots, without interfering 
with the Moss, and if the pets can be placed 
under a handlight in the same house, or 
in a propagating case, for a week or so, until 
they commence to root into the new soil, 
so much the better. By this means larger 
plants are procured, and of better colour than 
can be had from cuttings, and in a much shorter 
time they are ready for service, well clothed 
with leaves right down to the top of the pot. 
For potting afterwards, the soil should consist 
of two parts fibry loam, one part peat, crushed 
charcoal, and a sprinkle of finely-crushed 
bones, together with a free admixture of coarse, 
silver sand. Pot firmly, using pots well-drained 
and not too large ; under suen conditions the 
plants will produoe short stocky growth, and 
colour well, if placed near the glass. Syringe 
them freely twice daily in fine weather, 
whioh means the foliage will be kept 
n. When the pots are well filled with 
roots, give occasional doses of liquid-manure, 
which will preserve the bottom leaves longer 
in good condition than they otherwise 
would be. As to kinds, those which droop 
are best; when in a small state they should be 
grown with one stem, and when larger be 
allowed to break of their own accord as they 
make more graceful-looking plants than when 
the points are pinched out. The btst drooping 
kinds for table decoration, or even for vases, are 
angustifolius, Johannis, majesticus. Countess, 
Prince of Wales, Warreni, Weismanni, pictura- 
tus, S witizinianus. The best erect-growing varie¬ 
ties, most suitable for boxes, at tne bottoms of 
minors or trays, on front hall tables, or any¬ 
where necessary for tho decorations of rooms- f 
are Hawkeri, Morti, Hanburyanus, Quo' 
Victoria, Williams!, Disraeli. Veitchi, 
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Earl of Derby. Muoh better than Mobs forj 
covering the Tope of the pots when in vases is . 
Lycopodium denticulatum, and if afew plants 
of Panicum variegatam are dibbled in amongst 
the green Lycopodium covering, to droop over 
the sides, there will be quite a charming com¬ 
bination. Sedum glaucum and small seedling 
Ferns are also effective grown in this way. 

Drao.enas 

constitute another class of plants well adapted 
for house deooration, the rich colours of some 
kinds contrasting well with the various green 
shades of others. Both large and small kinds 
are numerous, but the narrow-leaved sorts are 
the beet for dinner-table decoration, while the 
larger-leaved kinds are very effective in other 
positions. Some are particularly well adapted 
for this kind of work, inasmuch as, being 
nearly hardy, they bear exposure to draughts 
better than more delicate plants. They are 
easily grown, requiring about the same treat¬ 
ment as Crotons, except that they need more 
shade in summer. Good plants can be quiokly 
secured by ringing the tope of those whioh have 
lost their bottom leaves, in the same way as the 
Crotons. In order to increase the stock, cut the 
stems which have got bare of leaves into 
lengths of about 2 inches; lay them in some 
sandy soil in a seed pan, oover them over and 
place them in a gentle heat, when they will 
soon emit roots. At the bottom of each will 
be found stem-like pieces growing downwards ; 
these, if taken off when about two inches long, 
and potted and plunged in bottom-heat, soon 
make thrifty little plants. The best narrow- 
leaved kinds are gracilis, indivisa, congesta, 
nigra, and Guilfoylei. The best larger sorts 
are termiualis, Cooperi, australis, Mooreana, 
Weismanni, Goldieana, and Hendersoni. 

CURCULIGO RECURVATA, GREVILLEA, &0. 

Small plants of Curouligo reourvata are useful 
where hardiness is required. This plant can be 
grown for a considerable period in small pots 
It may be increased by division of the roots, and 
it will suoceed well under ordinary stove treat¬ 
ment. Fious Paroelli is a handsome, silvery- 
leaved plant, whioh, if oarefully attended to, is 
very ornament*1 for room deooration. It should 
not, however, be alfdwed to remain too long 
indoors, as the leaves, being rather delicate, 
soon drop off, thus rendering the plant un¬ 
sightly. Great care is neoessary in striking 
cuttings of this, as they do not root so readily 
as those of some others. They should be 
inserted singly in pots in a gentle bottom-heat. 

Acalypha tricolor, both when small and as 
a bush, from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, produced 
by frequently pinching the points off the shoots, 
makes a good indoor plant. If allowed to grow 
long without stopping it soon gets leggy. It is 
easily increased by means of cuttiDgs, put in in 
the usual way, and plunged in bottom-heat. 
The foliage, which is richly-marked, associates 
well with that of most things. Pandanus Veitchi, 
when grown with a single stem from (> in. to 1 ft. 
6 in. high, is muoh admired for its elegant silvery 
markings and graceful, drooping habit. From 
the base of old plants offsets are freely pro¬ 
duced, and these, slipped off with a heel, 
inserted in small pots, and placed in a gentle 
bottom heat, soon make useful material. This 
plant does not require manure in the soil; on 
the contrary, it retains its markings best when 
growing in rather poor sandy soil, which 
induces stocky growth. Grevillea robusta is an 
easily-grown plant, suitable for decorative pur¬ 
poses where green leaved plants are required. 
Seeds of it should be sown in January, in sandy 
soil, in bottom-heat, and the young plants should 
be potted off when large enough, and grown on 
in the greenhouse during summer. Many Palms 
and Aralias are also suited for room deooration, 
but they have frequently been referred to in 
these columns. E. M. 

19049. — Perns for aittinff-rooma. — 
There is a large variety of Ferns, suitable for 
the adornment of rooms, that can be grown 
without a greenhouse or frames. I have seen 
the following in as good condition as any grown 
in heat: Asplenium diversifolium, a graoeful 
Fern, the colour of the fronds a bright-green; 
it bears bulblets similar to bulbiferum. but 
attains a much larger size if grown in 10-inch 
pots ; Asplenium flaccidum, Iffnc dwarf 

variicty; P^ris sj gulfr fcKuf, i eristata. 


make fine plants, and stand several degrees of 
frost; P. tremula is useful for cutting as a 
background for flowers; Nephrodium molls, 
Nephrolepis exaltata, and several of the 
Lastreas do well among the above ; Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris looks well in the summer; 
Gymnogramma oohraoea (Silver Fern) will 
succeed if kept from frost. There were in the 
collection that I refer to several Selaginellas 
among the Ferns. Two that did very well were 
S. Kraussiana and the blue-fronded variety. 
S. helvetioa would make a fine pot-plant if a 
little heat could be given. Very few Ferns 
stand gas well, so that, if “Z." burns gas, I 
should advise him to try a few at a time.— 
Wm. T. T. Widdowson. 


POULTRY. 


Winter eggs. —I, too, read with interest, 
not unmixed with scepticism, “ Doulting’s ” 
observations upon the winter egg supply (page 
571). Not that I dispute the assertion that 
wet, muddy yards, saturated plumage, cold 
sleepiDg-houses, “ scores of old hens in the 
flock," “ a dozen or more of young cocks " run¬ 
ning with the rest, and want of attention to 
cleanliness, may be causes sufficient to account 
for a bad supply of eggs in the winter months. 

I should certainly suppose that no one ought to 
expect any eggs under such conditions. But, 
like the “ Yorkshire Hen-wife," my experience 
is that, where none of these demoralising 
agencies are at work, where every care is taken 
of the flock, where ail “ Doulting’s" monitions 
are obeyed, there is still no certainty of what is 
so dear to the poultry-keeper’s heart—“eggs 
when no one else has any." I have a 
flock of about thirty hens, of mixed breeds 
— Brahma, Dorking, Houdan, and Houdan- 
Dorking, mainly. There is not a bird over two 
years in the old place. There are several fine 
pullets hatched last Maroh and April. All the 
birds have that look of health—that glossy 
plumage, ^e red oombs, and cheerful bearing, 
which males everyone observe, “How well 
your fowls look !" “ Oh ! certainly, remark¬ 

ably well; but there is some force in the saying 
handsome is that handsome does.’ I have 
hardly had an egg from this lot of beautiful 
hens for three months. ’’ Are the hens overfed ? 
Well, I can only say they pursue me with 
ravenous looks whenever I enter the yard. 
They get a very small meal of hot food in the 
morning, and a rather liberal meal of corn early 
in the afternoon. They have warm lodging, 
cleanliness, and unlimited Grass run, in fact, 
every luxury that is supposed to touch the heart 
of a hen, and cause her to produce tokens of grati¬ 
tude at a time when other hens do not feel 
called upon to make such an effort; but all in 
vain. Every few days, perhaps, I find a single 
egg. Such is the gratitude of feathered breasts. 
I am inclined to be a thorough sceptic on the 
subject of the universal law of cause and effeot, 
so far as regards the production of winter eggs. 
I remember once seeing the remark made by an 
enthusiast on this subject that an extraordinary 
supply of winter eggs was occasioned, in one 
instance, by the fowls having access to the 
carcase of a dead horse, which lay in the yard 
throughout the winter. Other enthusiasts may 
be inclined to try this recipe, so I mention it for 
their benefit. I cannot say that I can speak 
from experience myself on this point. One 
must draw the line of indulgence to one's fowls 
somewhere, and I draw it here.— Lincolnshire 
Rector. 

19065. — Table birds and egg-pro¬ 
ducers. —“ A. M." has, in my opinion, gone 
tue right way to work. By keeping the best of 
his dark Brahmas pure, he will be able to sell 
some of his pullets at higher prices than those 
which “cross-breds" would command, and at the 
same time he can breed his own hens for use 
in the yard kept for crossing. The Brahma- 
Dorking is a large fowl of good quality, the 
Game Dorking is smaller, but the quality is 
much superior. Both Andalusians and Minorcas 
are first-class layers; the former, however, is 
the hardier of the two, and would be the most 
suitable to commenoe with in the present case. 
Langshans must be considered good general 
purpose fowls rather than first-class layers. I 
should like to add, for “A. M.’s ” information, 
that there is .a great difference in the laying 
powers of birds belonging to the samo breech 


The judges at poultry shows, in awarding tbs 
prizes, have to look at outward marks of ex¬ 
cellence only. Breeders strive, therefore, to 
obtain perfect feathering, and useful qualities 
are not considered at all. Egg-production is 
thus kept in the background, ana is not in tbs 
least encouraged. There is no reason why tbf 
average number of eggs laid per annum may 
not be largely increased, if an effort be made to 
do so. AU that is required to bring about this 
desirable state of affairs is to pay attention to 
the laying of the hens, and to select the eggs 
for sitting purposes from the best layers. The 
cocks also should be choeen with the same 
object in view. If they are hatched from eggs 
laid by hens which nave proved themselves 
good layers, it is certain that pullets descended 
from them will also rank high as egg-producers. 
By proceeding in this way for a few years, an 
additional score or more of eggs per annum may 
be obtained from a single hen, and this would 
mean extra profit. A hen that lays 150 eggs 
per annum coats but little, if anything, more to 
keep than another which lays but 120. 
“A. M.," having just commenced to keep 
poultry, has an excellent opportunity afforded 
him for making a good laying strain of fowls.— 
Doulting. 

19064.—Winter layers.— A space of 
50 square yards (see p. 623), surrounded on 
two sides by buildings, is not large enough to 
allow of chicken-rearing and ordinary poultry¬ 
keeping being carried on at the same time. 
“Margaret English" had, therefore, better 
give up the idea of young chickens altogether. 
The number of hens that may be kept with 
success in the space named depends upon the 
amount of care which is likely to be bestowed 
upon them. When the birds are numerous, 
great cleanliness must be observed, or 
disease will make its appearance. Some 
fanciers would .keep ten or a dozen hens is 
a pen of this size; but they would sweep 
the runs frequently, and provide abas* 
dance of green food, grit, and the like. 
I advise “Margaret English” to be satisfied 
with six, and, if the run is in Grass, I 
recommend her to run a fence of wire-netting 
down the middle, so that the fowls may be able 
to get a change to fresh ground occasionally. 
Branmas and Cochins are the beat winter lays*, 
but the latter are often desperate sitters. 
Andalusians do not sit at all, but they fly better 
than either of the two breeds before-mentioned. 
Still, they are suitable for small runs. It k 
a mere matter of taste whether “Margaret 
English" should commenoe poultry-keeping now 
or later. I should be inclined to buy some of last 
year’s pullets direotly, so that fresh eggs may 
soon be forthcoming. It is likely, even if laying 
hens are purchased, that some days may elapse 
before any eggs make their appearance, for e 
removal to fresh ground always checks the hens 
a little.— Doultiihg. 

19129.—Oroes between game fowls and Ply¬ 
mouth Book s. —1 have a pen of pare red-ond-blso* 
game, and also a pen of pure Plymouth Rocks— in esoh, 
one bird and six hens. Would a oroes of the two breeds 
be considered good ?—Plymouth Rock. 

19130.— Good laying fowls.— I am about to start 
keeping poultry rather ltrgely, with the intention of 
hatching the eggs artificially, and should he obliged if asy 

E Tactical reader would tell me the best breed of poultry W 
eon. I want fowls that are good layers and 
table birds. I have a liking for Plymouth Rooks. Woaw 
these be suitable 1 I have a few aoree of Grata— Blow***. 
Sussex. __ 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Balsaf y o&kes. —Take half - pound of 
boiled Salsafies, half-a-poond of boiled Potatoes, 
and pass both througn a wire sieve; add to 
them the yolk of one egg, the juice of ons 
Lemon, half-a-teaspoonful of salt, a pinoh of 
Cayenne pepper, and one ounce of butter melted. 
Beat these well with a fork, until all ere 
thoroughly mixed: then form into flat round 
cakes, about the size of a five-shilling-piece, and 
half an inch thick; roll each cake in a littts 
flour to dry the surface, then dip into a well- 
beaten egg, toss in bread-crumbs, taking osre 
that every part is well-covered with ernssto- 
Fry in boiling fat, drain on porous paper, 
hot on a folded napkin, and garnish wiw 
Parsley. 


19004.-GhUtney.-In my reply to thtoqwWJ* 
p 611, there is a mistake, which it Is well to cprtec* 
meant 12 Apple*, not 12 lb. of Apples.—A. M.P. 

19181.—Parsnip wine You will flao fv 

ticul*r? he** to make Parrolp in No- 317. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FLOWER SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 
Lobelias. 


The Lobelia, ia readily raiaed from teed. Any 
quantity of planta may be had large enough for 
bedding-out, if the aeed ia sown at any time 
from the beginning to the middle of February ; 
but it muet be understood that aeedlinga are 
not of one uniform habit of growth, and for 
that r eaao n they are not ao well suited for 
edgings or lines as plants obtained from cut¬ 
tings. Where a temperature of from 60 degs. 
to 70 degs. can be oommanded, the soring may 
take place at the time just stated ; but if there 
la only the warmth of an ordinary greenhouse 
obtainable, it will be better to defer the towing 
for a fortnight. Nor should young aeedlinga be 
raiaed in hotbeds, or propagating frames, unless 
there ia a waim house in which to place them 
when they leave the frame. This remark, of 
course, refers to those sown in heat up to the 
middle of March ; but after that the plants may 
be raised in heat, and when large enough 
they may go to any etrnoture which is kept 
fairiy olose and heated sufficiently to keep out 
frost; a sudden change of temperatnre up 
to the middle of April will prove fatal to moit 
seedling plants, but, after that, by careful 
management, many plants raised in beat may 
be treated in a greenhouse. Owing to the 
Lobelia toed being 10 small, it requires very 
careful management at first, or it will get 
washed to one side of the pan. In the flrit 
place, a seed-pan should be filled with fine 
sandy soil, and be well watered before the eeed 
is sown. It must then be very lightly covered 
with silver sand, and a square of glass placed 
over the pan to prevent evaporation, as the leas 
watering required to keep the soil moist the 
better. In a gentle warmth, the seed soon 
oomea up; the glam must then be removed, 
and, as the planta advance in growth, they must 
have a moderate share of light and sir. If it 
can be avoided. Lobelias should never be put 
singly in very small pots, as they make so 
many roots that they turn out of the 
pots in such a oompaot mam that, unless 
nearly all the soil is shaken away from the 
roots, and they are disentangled, the plants do 
not quickly take hold of the soil when bedded 
out. For that reason, as soon as the seedlings 
are large enough, they should be pricked off 
into pans or boxes, and from them transferred 
to the beds. It is better to put half-a-dozen 
plants round a fl inch pot, than to put them 
singly into small ones. The plants must be 
taken to a oold frame to bo hardened before 
they are bedded out. 


Indian Pinks (Dianthus chinknsis). 

Most of the varieties of the Indian Pinks are 
exceedingly pretty, especially the single form, 
named D. Heddewigi, and the double form, 
diadematus, Both of them are well suited for 
massing in beds, or for clumps in the mixed 
border, and as young plants flower better than 
old ones (oven in plaoes where they remain 
out all the winter), it is desirable to raise 
a fresh stook from seed '•very year. T The 
earlier they tan sown titer tit Litjl Jib* 
ruary the better, as the pleats bav v £Hqn time | 


to get strong, and, consequently, they will give s 
longer display of flowers. The seedlings require 
much the same treatment as the Lobelias; but, 
as they do not make so many roots, they may be 
put singly in 3-inoh pots as soon as they are 
targe enough. There is, in this case, s decided 
In in using pots, for they turn out muoh 
tter. They require s moderately light and 
rich soil, ana if planted out early in June rill 
commenoe to flower early in Jnly, and continue 
to bloom until late in the autumn. 


they grow and flower as well sa the others. Anv 
number of plants may be raised from seed. If it 
is sown at the same time, and treated in the 
same way, as the Lobelias. As Ageratums are 
rather tender, the plants ought not to be bedded 
out until the first week in Jane. All the sub¬ 
jects that I have named will thrive better if 
they receive a little shade during very bright 
sonny days; air, too, must do admitted 
cautiously—I mean that strong currents should 
not bo allowed to pass over them. J. C. C. 


Petunias. 

As them are quick growing plants, it is not 
neoessary to sow the seed until early In March, 
and then. If a temperature of 60 degs. can be had, 
there is ample time to get plants large enough 
for bedding. The seeds are rather small, and 
most, therefore, be sown carefully in a pan of 
fine soil, and very carefully watered; when 
large enough they may be put into single note 
or pricked out into boxes. The Petunia doe* 
not require a rich or deep mil; it delight* in 
being fully exposed to the sun when planted 
ont, and is, therefore, just the plant for a hot, 
dry border. In such a position it will grow and 
flower when few other planta would thrive. 
When first planted out, the seedlings are bene¬ 
fited by a little shade and water, if the 
weather ia very hot and dry; but after 
that they will not require much attention. I find 
that the beautiful fringed varieties, which are 
so handsome when grown under glass, are not 
suited for bedding ont. They are what I may 
oall “ fine weather flowers,” for a storm of rain 
quite spoils their beauty. In ordering seed, it 
is, therefore, necessary to specify the purpose 
for which the plants are required. 

Verbenas. 

Seedling Verbenas are far more satisfactory 
for bedding than plants raised from cuttings. 
Seedlings grow more vigorously, and, conse¬ 
quently, flower better, and last longer in the 
autumn. It is not absolutely necessary to raise 
the plants in heat; but where this is possible 
I advise that it be done, that the seed be 
sown about the middle of February in 
well-drained pans of soil, and that the 
seedlings be potted-off singly, or prioko'i-off 
into other pans. The plants require to bo kept 
mowing all the time, and the roots must not 
nave an exoees of moisture, or mildew will 
attack them. Plants raised in heat will flower 
before thorn raised in a oold house, bat no one 
need despair of getting a nice bed of Verbenas, 
even if he has only an ordinary greenhouse in 
which to raise the plants. In this earn, the 
seed should be sown early in April, and far 
enough apart, so that when the plants oome up 
they may have room enough to grow to a good 
size, without being moved into pots or other 
boxes. This will obviate any such check in the 
growth as potting-off necessarily entails. It is 
not advisable to make the soil too rich for 
seedling Verbenas, as they may make more 
growth than is required to fill the bed, and if 
the shoots get too muoh crowded the flower 
trusses are small. 

Ageratums. 

Most people raise their stock of Ageratums 
for bedding from cuttings, because, as in the 
cam of Lobelias, suoh plants are more uniform 
in growth; but, where the habit of the plants is 
of no consequence, seedlings may be used, as 


SINGLE DAHLIAS FROM SEED. 

Mv opinion is that, for ordinary garden deoora- 
tion, and for the provision of cut flowers, seed¬ 
ling Dahlias ate quite ae suitable as named 
kinds, and their use saves muoh labour. It Is 
only neosssary to got the seed from a good strain 
of flowars to obtain most satisfactory results. 
Seedlings may be had in flower (if the seed is 
sown soon enough in the spring), quite as early 
as plants raised from cuttings, and the earlier, 
they are sown the stronger the plants will be. 
Unless one can command a little more heat than 
an ordinary greenhouse affords, however, the 
seed should not be sown until the middle of 
March, but, where a temperature of 60 degs. is 
maintained, sowing may take place a fortnight 
earlier. It is a mistake to tow the seed top 
thickly, for in that case the plants get ■q 
crowded that they have to be put into single 
pots before they have made sufficient roots to 
support them properly, and then they require 
very careful treatment to keep them alive; 
whereas, if the seed is sown thinly, so that the 
plants may stand 1 inch apart eaoh way, they 
may remain at least a fortnight longer in the 
seed-pan; this will give them time to make a 
good number of roots, and, altogether, the plants 
will be in a better condition to take care of 
themselves, and endnre a little rough treatment. 
The seedlings should be put singly into 4-inoh 
pots ss soon as the second pair of leaves 
are formed; the soil should be fairly rloh. 
If oommon garden soil must be used, a littit 
rotten manure should be run through a coarse- 
met h sieve and mixed with it; but the best com 
poet is made of three parts loam and one of 
manure. The plants require to be kept growing 
in a greenhouse temperature until the middle of 
May, when they may be taken to a oold frame 
ana hardened off. As soon as the plants have 
made five pairs of leaves, I pinch off the top 
down to the third; this is done before they leave 
the greenhouse, and then by planting-out time 
moat of them will have produced three or four 
aide branches, and this treatment has the effect 
of keeping them dwarfer throughout the season. 
These instructions have been written to meet 
the oase of those who can command suitable 
applianoes to get largo plants at bedding-out 
time, and by that meant secure their flowers 
ae early as they oan be h*d. But those 
who have only a oold frame may raise 
their own seedling Dahlias, if they are content 
to wait a week or two longer for their flowers. 
These cultivators should not sow the seed until 
the first week in April, and should keep their 
plants under glass until the middle of June. 
The faot that self-sown plants flower 1st* in the 
season should be encouraging. to those whoso 
applianoes for raising seedlings sis limited; and, 
no doubt, if the pi mss kroitiid &sMf a window 
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in a south aspect, they mfly bo had In flower 
early in September. To make a satisfactory 

r wth, these plants require a rather good soil. 

the natural staple is poor, some manure 
should be dug in some time before planting 
takes plaoe; but there are many gardens 
whdre the only preparation that the land 
needs consists of deep stirring and the 
breaking to pieces of the big lumps. It is 
not necessary to plant single Dahlias very 
dfeaa together, because if they get at all crowded 
tlti branches grow upwards, as they have not 
room to extend any other wav, and then they 
‘) too tall. I consider that they are best when 
tated 3 feet apart each way. To get them to 
fte hold of the soil, they should, as soon as 
anted, be watered three times a-week for the 
1 fortnight. To extend the time of flower- 
, all faded flowers should be regularly 
bovdd, to prevent the formation of seeds, 
Lidh, if allowed to mature upon the plants, 
wfll weaken them considerably. J. C. C. 

j easily-stocked garden.— There are 
r people who, having grown only the oom- 
Jst class of annuals, think of them as so 
£y kinds of weedy, straggling, flowering- 
, although there are many annuals which, 

_er known, would certainly displace a lot 

£ fltdding-plants. Among them I may mention 
r ‘ i following : Asters, Balsams, Nasturtiums, 
Jfchrysums, Zinnias (single and double), 
frox Drummondi, Tagetes and Sanvitalias. 

_ idle are all nice flowering-plants; but it 
wottld add an interest to the garden if a few 
foliage-plants were added—suoh as Perilla 
nankinensis, Bicinus, Beets, Tobaoco, Sola- 
nums, and Ice-plants. Then there are a few 
flflMhnials and biennials, which can be raised 
mM seed: Gannas, Verbenas, Petunias, Lo- 
p(fl6s, Pyrethrums, and Chamflepeuoe. These 
tfe ill beautiful in flowers or foliage. Anyone 
ifUfV raise these with the aid of a few boxes 
dfld pieces of glass for oovering, and they 
Jill be, I think, for those who have only tried 
(&£ ordinary bedding-plants, an agreeable 
cteUige.—J. W. Munday, Northampton. 
,19167.— Exhibition Dahlias.— The fob 
Toying are first-class show varieties, but it is not 
probable that all will do well in any one place. 
He>m e of the very best varieties behave very in- 
<mferently in some soils : Acme of Perfection, 
jpixander Craymond, Annie Neville, Bur- 

S ndy, Ethel Newcome, Henry Bond, Henry 
alton, Herbert Turner, James Cocker, James 
fvice. John Neville Keynes, Julia Wyatt, 
ni. Glassock, Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. Harris, 
rs. Boston, Mrs. Henshaw, Prince Bismarok, 
Prihoe of Denmark, Royal Queen, Shirley 
Hibberd, William Pringle Laird, William 
Rawlings, Walter H. Williams. It may not be 
amiss to mention that the most successful ex¬ 
hibitor in these parts, whose place is on the 
rate of a hill exposed to the south-west winds, 
gjrqws a tall row of Scarlet Runners on the ex¬ 
posed side of his Dahlia-bed.—L. C. K. 
,19131.—Hardy plants for producing 
bloom. —Spiraea japonica, Carnations 
%ad Piootees, single and double Violets, Campa¬ 
nula persioiflora, fl.-pl., Anemone japonica alba, 
double PotentiUa, Deutzia gracilis, Achillea 
ytarmioa, Narcissus (double white), Calystegia 
pubesoens, double Primroses, Hepatioas (double 
tnd single), Jasminum officinale (white), J. 
gevolutum (yellow); Clematis, Duchsss of 
Edinburgh, C. Loucie Lemoine. Several varis 
ties of Gladioli make fine button-holes.—W m, 
t. T. Widdowson. 

19113.—Propagation of Olematis 
Jackmani.— Clematises are generally propa- 
pated by grafting on the roots of a free-growing 
kind; but they may be increased by means of 
cuttings or layers. If strong, well-ripened 
places of the current season's growth are taken 
off at the end of October, cut into lengths 
haring three or four joints, and inserted in free 
•ell, in a border where the eun comes but little 
up to July, many of them will make roots. It 
As indispensable, however, that they be kept 
well moistened in hot weather, such as we get 
ft* the late spring and early summer months. If 
they once get dry, they seldom do any good. 
The very best plaoe that oan be found for them 
Is a spot dose under a north wall. Layering is 
eesier and more oertain. The shoots should be 
pen* down into the. soil early i» March, and 
Nfid firmly in plaoe. Tm Vran rhuuld be out 


about half through at a joint, in the way that 
Carnations are layered. A good watering, if 1 
the summer is hot, helps in the formation of | 
roots.— J. C. B. 

-Let" W. L.” shorten last yeart shoots Just belov 

the first flowers, and then peg them down in the ground. 
He will have a shoot from every joint, and, after enjoying 
the flowers this summer, will find next winter a rooted 
plant at every joint. He oan then remove as many plants 
as he wants, and again peg down remaining shoots, and 
so on.—B. Vvkut. 


FRUIT. 

Strawberries in cold frames. — A 
simple covering of glass, without anything else, 
forwards such things as Strawberries and 
Asparagus immensely; there is often a con¬ 
siderable break between the last of the forced 
crops and the first from the open ground, espe¬ 
cially during ooid, backward seasons, and the 
oold frame supply meets this deficiency. There 
are several ways of carrying out the plan. 
Sometimes a reserve stock is grown in pots, and 
plunged in a bed of soil and manure within a 
foot of the glass. The roots will find their way 
out of the bottom of the pots, and draw nourish¬ 
ment from the oompost in which they are 
plunged. Good crops are invariably obtained 
in this way. Now that movable frames are so 
common and so cheap, one of the uses to which 
they might be applied is oovering a bed of Straw¬ 
berries to bring the fruit on before the bulk 
oomes in. They need not be put on the beds 
before March, as the Strawberry-plant is hardy 
enough, and the low temperature of winter has 
a benefioial resting effect, if the crowns have 
made the requisite growth in autumn.— E. H. 

Walls and wall-trees.—Many oomplanta 
reach ns every year from owners of gardens who 
find the fruit on their wail-trees eaten up by 
earwigs, woodlice, ants, and other things that 
find a secure retreat in the old nail-holes and 
loose joints of the wall; and when the trees are 
in fall leaf, it is very difficult to prescribe a 
remedy. The best oourse to follow is to un¬ 
fasten the trees during the winter, and fill up all 
the holes and joints with mortar or cement, and 
then give a good thick coat of whitewash; or, 
if a dear white is objeoted to, add a little 
cement, so as to make it brown; and if it is 
worked well into every hole that is visible, the 
insects mentioned will be effectually got rid of. 
If there are any symptoms of scale, American 
blight, or any of the insects that cling to the 
bark during winter, take the precaution, while 
the trees are loose, of dressing them with Gia- 
hurst compound, or with paraffin oil, soft soap, 
and soot, mixed together until the compound is 
like paint, and applied to the bark. Then fasten 
the trees up again, and your labour will be well 
repaid by cleaner trees and fruit free from 
blemish. Shell snails are very destructive to 
fruit, but they are easily trapped, and generally 
shelter themselves behind the stem of the tree, 
or any boards, or Ivy, that may overhang the 
wall. This is a good time to push on pruning 
and nailing or tying, as a short spell of mild 
weather will set the buds swelling, and cause 
other work in the garden to become very 
pressing.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

19124.— Black Hamburgh Vine not 
bearing fruit. —A Vine of this kind ought 
to bear well in suoh a house, and if it makes 
strong young wood it must bear. Keeping 
bedding-plants in the house, and excluding 
frost from them by fire-heat, would do no harm 
whatever to the Vines. Probably it has too 
much old wood on it, and the young wood that 
is made is weakly. If that is the oase, cut out 
some of the old wood, and encourage vigorous 
canes to grow np from the base. See that it 
has good soil, enriched with manure, to grow 
id.—J. D. E* 

Ne wto wna.—With reference to a reoent note on 
these Applet—I have lately bought what they rail half-a- 
barrel of Hewtowns at a very high price. They were 
pretty good, but a little gone off their fine flavour. I 
paid 27s. 0d. wholesale for them. If Americans arrow 
Apples like these, and get each a prioe, they ought not to 
grumble. _ 


19116.—Chrysanthemum Dr, Brook.— There Is a 
variety with ioourved flowers of this name. It baa reddish 
orange-coloured flower*.—J. D. E. 

- This dose not belong to the Japanese varieties, 

but is a good incurved kind. The flowers are of a reddish- 
•sanga, and the plant is well worth cultivating,—G. 
Hsuaks. 


HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING, 

Primulas as window plants.— Than 
are few flowering-plants capable of affording ss 
much satisfaction when grown in windows st 
Primulas. It is very easy to have a good show 
of bloom from them all through the winter 
months. The seeds may be sown from March 
till May, but the best time, if winter bloom is 
desired, is the middle of April. At that thus 
they germinate freely, and, if grown along with 
proper care, they will begin to bloom about the 
end of November. A friend of mine has a good 
show of Primulas in his windows every winter, 
although his knowledge of plant culture is of an 
elementary nature. At the time of writing, when 
the ground is covered with snow, his dwelling is 
quite gay. In a light window, Primulas seem 
quite as much at home as in aglauuhouae. What 
they do not like, however, is the ratified atmos¬ 
phere of a constantly-heated apartment. Thu 
situated, they draw up, and the blooms corns 
small and deficient in colour. In a cool room 
they are quite at home, but they must, of course, 
be guarded against hard frosts. Primulas will 
bear a few degrees of frost without injury, but, 
when the nights are as cold as they have often 
been this winter, they should be taken out of the 
windows and placed out of danger. The culture 
of Primulas as window-plants will be much facili¬ 
tated by the command of a frame in summer. 
This is a convenience which it lies in the 
power of almost every reader of Gardkohg 
to possess. If only large enough to hold a 
dozen plants, it will be fonnd to render garden¬ 
ing in the dwelling infinitely more satisfactory. 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and similar 
free-growing things require in the early stages 
of their growth rather different atmospheric 
conditions from those that can be given 
them in the dwelling. Primulas, especially, 
like exposure in early autumn to bright sun¬ 
shine and night dews. I do not wish to 
damp the ardour of those who have 
nothing bat their windows in which to grow 
their plants, as, with a little management, they 
may attain fair snooess; bat they will certainly 
find their labours mnoh lightened if they have 
the help of a frame, however small. When 
grown entirely in windows, every opportunity 
should be taken at the dose of the summer of 
exposing the plants to the night air. In August, 
and up to the end of September, there are 
f reqaently still nights when the air is warm sad 
charged with moiBtnre. A few nights' exposure 
on the window-ledge will work wonders, and 
will endow the plants with a robust constitution 
which will bring them well through the flower¬ 
ing time. — Byflxkt. 

Rabbits.— These are charming animals fee 
the gardening and fore s tr y of the country l 
Becoming possessed of a small estate, I began 
by clearing off the whole lot, as I thought—not 
less than 1,600. Where rabbits were formerly 
seen in every field and at every turn, scarcely cos 
could be found in a week. I felt pretty safe; 
but I had a rude awakening the other morning- 
On going to my garden, after the snow dis¬ 
appeared, I found many Carnations, collected 
with care during the autumn, out down to tbs 
ground. I had collected every good border 
Carnation that I could get in England and 
France, and a good many of each kind, and U 
the rabbits had held a family concert to devise 
the best means of revenge they oould not has* 
chosen a better way.—R. 

19128.—Greenhouse staging.—Inftpfr 

to“J. C.," I oan strongly recommend patent 
galvanised iron staging. I have a lean-to greet* 
nouse, 18 feet by 6 feet, with a centre stags d 
the above description, 12 feet by 3 feet, whiff 
oan be taken down and packed away in less than 
half an hour—thus giving me, at the season of 
the year when the majority of the sum®* 
flowers are getting shabby, the entire grees* 
house for my Chrysanthemums. This staging “ 
everlasting, portable, clean, and does 
harbour the many species of insects which hide 
in an ordinary wooden stage. It is specially 
adapted to the growing of plants that are fond 
of a good syringe, whioh would be so detrimental 
to woodwork.—W. E. J. 

19119.—Oement-stains on rod tiles,—There k 
nothing that will more readily remove any kind of 
out of tiles or brickB than muriatic aoid. If the tiles are 
stained badly, use it rather strong—say, one pajrteacj 1 
water and acid, or even stronger. It will not injur* 
if well washed off afterwards.—F. Ceoufe /y ■■■ 
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19039. — The Moccaeon - flower. — 
To cultivate this handsome and desirable 
hardy Orohid out-of-doors in the country is 
simple indeed. Dig out a pit, 3 feet wide, and 
2 feet deep, put a 2-inch layer of garden gravel 
in the bottom ; fill up to within 6 inches of the 
top with three-fourths pure well-decomposed 
leaf-mould, and one-fourth ordinary garden 
soil, and on this spread a thin coating of clean, 
river sand. Next, place the Cypripedinm roots 
on this, the roots being spread out to their full 
extent; quite cover the roots with the same 
sharp sand, and fill up the pit with pure leaf- 
mouid. Two years will be required before the 
plants get established, after which time, how¬ 
ever, the roots will run at will, and the increase 
of flower-stems go on from year to year. This 
Cypripedinm is one of the loveliest hardy 
Orchids in cultivation, and one of the easiest 
to manage. “Orchid,” if interested in these 
plants, should procure a specimen of C. parvi- 
florum, and plant it in a similar mixture to that 
recommended for C. spectabile. It (C. parvi- 
florum) is even more amenable to cultivation 
than C. spectabile, single crowns planted five 
years ago having this season as many as two 
dozen flowers. They are of a deep-yellow 
colour, with long twisted sepals, of acinnamon i 
brown, which impart to the plants £ 'a peculiarly I 


in the open ground, take out the soil to a depth 
| of I foot, and put in 4 inches of brick rubble. 

! Fill up with prepared oompost, and plant them 
in it about the end of April. Choose a position 
sheltered from keen winds and from hot sun, 
but where there is abundance of light.—J. C. B. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from Ftb. 5th 
to Feb. 12 th. 

Put in cuttings of Lobelias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Ver¬ 
benas, &c., in hol-bed; also cuttings of choice kinds of 
Coleus In propagating-bouse to form specimens for pot 
culture for summer and autumn. Brought into forcing- 
house another batch of Strawberry-plants ; removed a 
little of the surface-soil, and top-dressed with new turfy- 
loam and manure, with which a little artificial manure 
had been mixed. Set the blossoms of the early plants 
i with the camel’s-hair pencil; this makes sure work of 
J them, if the blossoms are dry and the pollen in the right 
condition. Watered inside Vine-borders with liquid- 
j manure at a temperature of 80 degs. Top-dressed early 
; Cucumbers in house ; a little artificial manure mixed with 
the soil used, which should be sweet and mellow, will be 
| a great help. The soil should never be used cold ; only a 
! small quantity need be used at a time, as “ little and 
often ” is the best plan. Disbudded early Vines, and re- 
! moved all weak shoots whiob are not required ; the 
laterals on which the bunohes of fruit are showing should 
not be nearer to each other than a foot, and, in some in¬ 
stances, more space will be desirable. The strength and 
vigour of the Vines should be the guide. Tied down the 



A BEAUTIFUL HARDY ORCHID. 

THE MOCCASON FLOWER (CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE). 


weird appearance. Any further instructions 
regarding these plants and their culture will 
be gladly given.—A. D. Webster, Llandegai, 

Bangor. 


- As the crowns are showing signs of 

growth, we would not put them in the open 
ground until spring, or they may get a check 
trom which they will never thoroughly re¬ 
cover. If they are to be grown in pots, 
they may be put in them at once. Choose 
pots that will comfortably contain the roots, 
tor nothing will be gained by over-potting. 
Fill them to one-third of their depth with 
drainage, and on this lay some Moss or 
pieces of fibrous peat, with all the dusty par¬ 
ticles shaken out. The compost should consist 
of good peat, in small lumps, a little good turfy 
loam, with crushed charcoal, or pieces of crock, 
or pounded brick, and some silver sand. Use 
the compost just moist, and press it in quite 
firmly round the roots, but keep the crowns of 
the plants about an inch above the edge of the 
pot. This is to ensure them against the lodg¬ 
ment of stagnant moisture. They should be 
kept in a cool house, or in a frame-; the soil 
must always be nicely moist, and water given with 
sufficient care to avoid bringing it into a sour con¬ 
dition. The critical time is until growth has well 
commenced, as an error in watering will cause 
the more or less torpid n>#tf to perish. During 
the summer they rihodfd be,- mow ij m L cool ' 
situation, and get plenSjL.tt Vdft.*-, V grown 


longest of the young shoots ; shall draw them down only a 
little at first, as there is danger of their breaking their 
neoks, or splitting off, if drawn down too far. Disbudded 
early Peaches by the removal of fore-rights, and thinned 
I the side shoots a little, taking oare that a good leader is 
! left, and also a healthy young shoot near the base. 
Trained specimen Tea Roses in pots, and top-dressed them 
with rough turf and manure, to which has been added a 
little artificial stimulant. 

Planted out Cabbages and Lettuces ; the severe 
weather has done scaroely any harm, the plants being 
well sheltered by snow, which forms the best of all 
coverings. Stirred the soil between the plants on the 
south border, and also in the frames, and, in the latter 
case, the soil being dry, sprinkled a small quantity of 
| artificial manure on the surfaoe, and watered it in, using 
chilled water. Sowed a few Brussels Sprouts In a bog 
to get a few early plants for autumn bearing. Plaoed 
the box in a light position in vinery. Prioked off Cauli- 
' flowers sown in heat into single pots, and shifted them 
into a light position in forcing-house for the present. 

| Potted Ferns and stove-plants generally, shaking out any 
plants that had attained the size considered neces¬ 
sary, and re-potted In pots of the same size, or, in some 
instances, smaller ; this refers more especially to Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, of which many are required for furnishing 
and for supplying fronds for (kitting. Such plants as 
Allamanda, Bougainvilleas, Clerodendrons, and Dipla- 
denies should have as much of the old soil removed as can 
be done without injury. Filled several new baskets with 
Ferns; when filled thus early in the season with strong 
plants, they will become effective during the summer. 
Pricked off early-sown Tomatoes, and sowed a few more 
seeds of the larger-fruited kinds. Stirred the soil among 
spring-flowering plants on both bed and border. Rolled 
Grass and walka Top-dressed Grass with soot wherever 
symptons of weakness were visible. Cleared off a bed of old 
Cabbages, whioh bad been pretty well exhausted before 
the frost came. Manured the land, and ridged It up 
, roughly, to expose as much surfaoe as possible. Pruned 
and trained Peaches, Nectarines, and Morallo Cherries. 


Stove. 

Gloxinias. —Where a succession of flowers is 
looked upon as more desirable than a large 
display for a limited time, it is better to start the 
stock of these plants at intervals of a month 
or six weeks. Although Gloxinias keep on 
yielding flowers for a lengthened period, still, 
after the first flash of bloom is over, the flowers 
are much more sparingly produced. Good 
turfy loam, with some leal-mould and sand, will 
answer for the plants ; but I prefer a mixture 
composed of loam, turfy peat, and leaf-mould, 
adding sand according to the character of the 
loam. In the case of small tubers that were 
raised from seed Uafa year, it will be best to 
place them at first in pots, 3 inches or 4 inches 
in diameter, and shift them to others a size or 
two larger when the roots have got well hold 
of the soil. Drain the pots sufficiently, and 
press the soil moderately firm; allow the 
top of the tubers to be about on a level 
with the surfaoe of the soil, but not to 
stand above it. Where the tubers are larger, 
6-inch or 7-inch pots may be used, and 
more room given later on, if this is deemed 
advisable. The larger the pots, up to reason¬ 
able limits, the longer the plants may be ex 
pected to keep on flowering. Old tubers that 
nave attained a large size should have pots 
proportionately large, or they will give com¬ 
paratively few flowers after the first or prin¬ 
cipal crop is over. At this early season it is 
necessary to place the tubers in heat imme 
diately they are potted, as, if stood in a 
cold house, the moisture contained in the soil 
will be likely to rot them. To avoid injury 
from this cause, it is well to see that the soil is 
not wet when the potting is carried out. 

Sowing Gloxinia seed.— To get the plants 
sufficiently forward in the season to admit of 
their producing the full amount of flower that 
can be obtained, the seed should be put in 
within the course of the next week or two. It 
may be sown in a large pan or a shallow box. 
Put a little drainage material in the bottom, and 
over this scatter some leaf-mould or similar ma¬ 
terial. The soil should consist of peat, loam, and 
leaf-mould passed through a fine sieve, with a 
good admixture of sand; press the material 
clown, so as to make the surface quite smooth, 
and then distribute the seeds evenly, but not too 
thickly. 

Achimenes. —These are among the gayest- 
flowering plants that amateurs can take in hand, 
as, when well grown, few things are so bright 
and effective, and their cultivation is of the 
easiest possible description. It will be best to 
divide the stock into three, starting one portion 
shortly, and the others at intervals of about a 
month, by which means they will give a long 
. succession of flowers. The tubers should be 
| started in pans, or small shallow boxes ; drain, 
and use fine free soil, consisting of loam and 
leaf-mould, or peat and leaf-mould, with some 
rotten manure and a little sand. Make the pans 
or boxes about two-thirds full of the material, 
and press it down a little ; then distribute the 
scaly roots an inch or two apart, cover 
them with about an inch of the compost, 
and at once place them in heat, where they 
will soon begin to grow. When about 2 inches 
of top-growth has been made, they must be 
moved to the pots in which they are to flower. 

Plumbago capensis. —This is one of the best 
of the greenhouse climbers, and it is also well 
adapted for growing as a pot specimen in either 
a large or a small state. Small plants are very 
useful for flowering in 6-inch or j-inch pots. A 
few examples of tnis size distributed about a 
greenhouse among other things are very effec¬ 
tive. The colour—pale-blue—is less common 
than most others. It requires no more heat than 
ordinary greenhouse stock, but the cuttings 
strike sooner, and with much more certainty, 
when the shoots of which they are composed 
have been produced in a genial, growing tem¬ 
perature. If a few plants now have their shoots 
shortened back, and are placed in a warm house, 
they will yield cuttings of the right description 
in a few weekB; when these are about 3 inches 
or 4 inches long, they will strike readily, if 
taken off with a heel and treated in the usual 
way. After enough cuttings have been obtained, 
the plants can be moved into larger pots, and be 

S own on, when they may be expected to flower 
sely during the summer. 

Salvia patens.—I n this we have another of 
the good, old-f&nhioned, b|ue-fiowttTdd plants ; 
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it is m well adapted for pot-culture aa it la for 
out-of-doors in summer. Roots that 


growing 
nave bee 


ave been kept dormant through the winter, 
will, if now placed in a growing temperature, 
furnish in a few weeka cnttinga that oan be 
atrnck in heat, and be grown on in 6-inoh or 
8-inoh pota. When the warm spring weather 
arrives they will require nothing more than a 
greenhouse temperature. The white variety of 
this plant differs in no way from the type, 
except in the colour of the flowera. It also 
well deaervea the attention of amateur* aa a pot- 
plant. 

Greenhouse. 

Humea BLEOAN8.—Independent of ita power¬ 
ful and peculiar aromatic aoent, whtoh many 
people like, this plant is worthy of being grown 
for ita elegant habit of growth, which, in a 
well-grown specimen, is scarcely surpassed 
by any greenhouse plant in cultivation. 
To do justice to it, it must not be starved 
for want of pot-room. Strong examples, 
that have been raised from seed sown last spring, 
should be moved into the pota in which they 
are to flower. This Humea keeps on growing all 
through the winter, and, if the roota are al¬ 
lowed to snffer for want of sufficient support 
before the plants are shifted, the lower leaves 
are sure to turn yellow, and, ultimately, will 
have to be removed, and when this happens, 
much of tke good appearance of the plants ia 
sacrificed. The soil—loam—should be well 
enriched with rotten manure j 10 inch or 12-inch 
pots will not be too large for strong examples. 

Fuchsias. —Where there is no means of 
starting in heat Fuchsias that have been dor¬ 
mant through the winter, the plants should 
now have their branohea cut in, and be stood 
in the greenhouse, enough water being given to 
moisten the soil well. Here they will come on 
alowly, and, when the young shoots have grown 
an inch or two, the plants should be shaken 
out and repotted in new soil. 

Lilium Harrisi and L. eximeum. —These 
are the best Lilies for flowering early in pota. 
Both are good forcers, where there is the 
means of giving them heat, and they are 
equally well adapted for oool treatment, simply 
blooming later when not foroed. The plants 
must be stood where they will get abundance 
of light. The roota will now be moving freely, 
so that the soil should be kept fairly moist. 
The stock of pot Lilies th»t are later in making 
top-growth, such as the different varieties of 
I*. apeciosum, I* anratum, Ao., should now be 
looked over, to see what condition the soil is in, 
E respect to moisture. Theae plants are usually 
placed during the winter under greenhouse 
atages, or in similar situations, where the soil 
ia liable to get too dry to suit the roots, which 
should now be moving. If allowed to remain 
in this condition, the plants are not likely to 
produoe their full complement of flowers. In I 
giving water at this stage, apply only as much | 
as will make the soil moderately moist, not 
wet. As soon aa any top-growth appears above 
the soil, the plants must at onoe be placed on 
the stage, where they will get plenty of light, 
aa if the stems become at all drawn nothing 
that oan afterwards be done will remedy the 
injury. 

veronicas. —Plants of the different varieties 
of Veronica that flowered during autumn and 
winter, and are intended to be grown on for 
another year, shonld now be out close in, with a 
view to their forming close bushy specimens. 
Stood in a oool greenhouse, they will break into 
growth in a few weeka ; when the young shoots 
are an inch or two long, the plants should be 
turned out of the pota and, after half the old soil 
baa been shaken away, put in others two or 
three sisea larger. As soon aa they have had a 
little time to get established in the new soil, they 
will do well in a cold pit or frame, if they are 
protected from frost. Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Spring flowers.— -Those who have not yet 
made sufficient provision for a spring display, 
should lose no time as soon as the land works 
freely. A very pretty garden may be made 
with annuals alone, if sown in August; such 
oommon hardy annuals as Myosotis dissitiflora 
(Forget-me-not), Saponaria calabrioa, Silene 
oompaota, and Limnanthes Douglasi, planted 
now, from the seed-beds, will flowed- towards the 
end of April, and m throng 1 x hTirt They would 
have been better phmieti in Gctd^erSr N« 


ber, but "better late than never.” A oouple 
of shillings will buy seeds enough to plant a 
large spaoe. Among other cheap, oommon 
things suitable for planting now are Daisies in 
at least two oolours (red and white); Wall¬ 
flowers (blood-red and yellow), Arabia albida, 
which has a cheering effect early in the season ; 
and Aubrietias (various), very pretty, either on 
rookwork or in the front of the border. Prim¬ 
roses, including the Auricula and Polyanthus 
sections of the family, may be planted now, 
and a good patch of Honesty (Lunaria biennis), 
will brighten up any corner where other plants 
refuse to grow. Though this is not the b st 
season to plant Daffodils, Snowdrops, A>, 
they will transplant now without injury, if the 
work be done carefully. 

Planting deciduous trees and shrubs.— 
As soon as the land is in a suitable condition, 
the planting of deciduous or summer-leafing 
trees and shrnbs may be prooeeded with. 
Among handsome flowering shrubs may be 
named the Flowering Almonds, Forsythia viri- 
dissima, Ribes (flowering Currants) of various 
kinds, Cydonia japonioa, different oolours. all 
of which have a cheering and pleasant effect 
upon ns in spring. The common Barberry is an 
effective shrub for planting on a knoll, either 
alone or aa the oentre of a group of lower things. 
The purple-leaved form is an interesting 
variety. Trees and shrubs add so much to the 
interest and dignity of the dwelling that I can¬ 
not conceive any plaoe, however limited it m*y 
be in extent, where tpaoe cannot be found for 
a tree or a group of shrubs to break the 
monotony of bare brioks and mortar. Those 
who may wish to oombtne beanty with profit 
may plant a group of standard Apples, including 
kinds bearing bright-coloured fruit such as Red 
Quarrenden, Beauty of Kent, Fearn’s Pippin, 
and Blenheim Orange. The stems may be 
clustered about with Honeysuckles, Jasmines, 
Clematis, Everlasting Peas, and other plants of 
similar habit. 

Beds or Lavender are among the most in¬ 
teresting features of old-fashioned gardens, and 
they associate well with informal clusters of 
Roses, Ac., in quiet grassy nooks. Slips or 
outtlngs may be planted now; they should have 
the soil pressed firmly about them. Young 

J ilantt, bought from a nursery, should be planted 
rom 18 inohes to 2 feet apart. 

Preparing site for Hollyhocks. —The posi¬ 
tions intended for Hollyhocks and Dahlias 
should be well manured, and the soil deepened 
as much as possible. Old tnrf has a particular 
value where more than average results are sought 
for. 

Cuttings of Willows and slips of suoh plants 
as Rosemary may be put in now in a shady 
border. Ivy cuttings of all kinds will root 
quiokly now in the shade. 

Fruit Garden. 

The Vinery.— It will take nearly six months 
from the time the house is dosed for foroing to 
obtain ripe Grapes. Therefore, where ripe 
Grapes are required by the end of June, or 
beginning of July, a start should now be made. 

1 have often referred to the neoessity for clean¬ 
liness in all matters connected with gardening 
undergiass. Paint, walls, Ac., should be washed, 
or, if neoessary, repainted. Very often when 
the outside of glass structures are painted the 
inside is neglected, from a mistaken notion 
that if the outside is kept in good order the 
inside will take no harm. But if the roof is to 
be kept water-tight the inside of a glass roof 
should be painted every three or four years. 
Where Vines are slow in starting, and time is a 
matter of importanoe, the temperature may be 
run up to 70 degs., or higher, till the buds sure 
pushing, and then, having given the neoessary 
impulse, fall back to the regular level again, 
and prooeed as if no extraordinary efforts had 
been neoessary. Vines, several years of age, that 
have been foroed, will not require this excep¬ 
tional treatment. With an increase of tern 
perature will oome a demand for an increase of 
moisture in the atmosphere. With plenty of 
sunshine, whioh we hope to have shortly, the 
ventilation will need greater care and prompti¬ 
tude, especially early in the morning; but early 
closing, with a saturated atmosphere, on sunny 
afternoons, will make progress rapid. It is of 
no use trying to push growth in dull weathsr, 
I for no really use! at work can be done without 
I the sun. 


Ttfl LARVA OF THE CoDLIN MOTH should bs 
sought for now and destroyed. Where the 
maggots have been troublesome in the pest, it 
is a good plan to wrap old hay bands or pieces of 
old canvas round the trunks of the trees in 
autumn, to form sheltered hiding-places, under 
which the insects crawl, and lie dormant till the 
warmth of spring infuses fresh vigour and life 
into them. Removing the covers, and well- 
scrubbing the stems of the trees with a hard 
brush, will destroy them, and a good scarifying 
will clear away the Moss and Lichens, if any 
are present. 

Pruning Morello Cherries.— These are 
generally planted on north walls, and, as a rule, 
they are very profitable, but it is necessary, is 
order to keep the trees in good bearing, that the 
young shoots which bear the fruit should bs 
thinned out to 5 inohes apart. When too muoh 
crowded, the foliage becomes weakly, the buds 
dwindle in a corresponding degree, and the fruit 
is small. 

Planting fruit trees.— Where this has 
been delayed by the cold weather, no time 
should be lost, as soon as the weather beoomai 
suitable, in pushing forward the work; it is 
exceedingly pleasant to see a lot of young fruit- 
trees coming into a bearing condition, and, 
unless we are frequently planting, we cannot 
have this satisfaction. Most of us are too con¬ 
servative in our ideas as fruit-growers. Plant 
young trees and get them in a bearing condition, 
and then root np the old useless trees, of whioh 
there are hundreds of thousands In the country, 
cumbering the ground. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The Onion crop is in most gardens a very 
important one, and some pains should be taken 
to make the laud as good as possible where large 
bulbs are required. Manure in liberal quantities 
should be used. On light soils I have seen very 
good results follow a good dressing of short 
manure on the surface, very lightly forked in. 
The land should be well stirred, and exposed 
to the weather; but must be made firm before 
the seeds are sown. Salt is a good application for 
light soils, and so is nitrate of soda. Both 
substances may be used as a top-dressing, after 
the plants are up, sown between the rows at the 
rate of 6 lb. to the rod. 

Forcing vegetables without glass.— If we 
make a hole in the ground in a sunny situation, 
and fill it with warm manure, we have a forcing- 
bed at onoe ready to hand—of a rude and 
primitive natue, it is true, but still useful. 
The hole may be of any convenient size, but the 
larger and deeper it is, the more lasting the heat 
will be. The best of the surfaoe soilshould, to the 
depth of 8 inohes or 10 inches, be placed over the 
manure, and the remainder will form a narrow 
sheltering ridge round the outside. On suoh s 
bed, early Potatoes may be planted, and Horn 
Carrots and Radishes may bs sown; and 
Lettuces, Turnips, Cauliflowers, and many 
other things may be forwarded by means of this 
simple method of affording root-warmth. Sods 
slight cheap shelters should be improvised for 
oovering at night, and for checking radiation on 
cold days. Oiled oalioo, tacked on light frams* 
straw drawn out straight, and fastened on light 
frames of wood will, with oare, last seven! 
years. 

General wore.— Cabbages and Lettuces 
may now be planted in new beds, or vacancies 
made good in those planted in autumn. All 
Greens which have been spoiled by the late 
frost should be cleared off. With us Brccooli 
are safe; they were laid down, and the enow 
covered them. Apply salt to Asparagus-bed* 
if thought desirable; hakf-a-pound to the 
square yard will be sufficient. Stir the soil 
among autumn-planted Onions, and set out 
other beds on rich land, made firm by treading 
when the surface ia dry. Peaa and Beans 
planted now will be nearly aa early as those 
sown earlier. Sow Radishes on the south 
border, and shelter with straw or cover with 
nets. Trap mice by setting the oommon brick- 
traps, which everybody knows, or should know* 
how to set. Collect manure for making Mush¬ 
room beds. E. Hobday. 


Work nr the Town Garden. 

Arrangement of back garden.— An exosp' 
tlon to the rule given in my last (of doing ew»7 
with side-borders where many flowers tf* 
detired; may be nuds In favour of a bed at ton 
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foot of ft wall or fence facing south, or within a BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDHNT8. 
few points of it. In such a position, a border AP * 

from 3 feet or 4 feet to as much as 12 feet in Qnfmthmn. Qusrlse and snntm m « Inirmil m 

width (if the space at command will allow bo if ""respondents follow the rules 

much), will be found exceedingly valuable. snii f anoe I AU communications 

Agato.t the wall or fence may be pUted almoet 

any kind of creepers, flowering or otherwise ; “ ,Ha . 97, Sotuhampton-street, Covent.oar den, London , 
also Grape-vines, Fig-trees, Chrysanthemums. LetUrt °*} *£>*** should be sent to the Publisher. The 

o, r ITT' %° h rdln K g ^ the *“? fc or H 

or tiie owner. I he border may then, if of When more than one quoryis sent, each should be on a 
sufficient width, be occupied with low-arrow- wparate^ V^e of paper, unanswered queries should be 
ing ornamental or flowering-shrubs Jtc J'cpeated. Correspondents should bear m mind that as 
for the K JT !"5 g S ’ . ’ OiftMWBfe has to be sent to press some time in advance of 

lor the book portion, and with showy iate, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imrne- 

herbaceous and tender flowering subjects, MUely following the recent of their communications. 
patches of annuals, or similar materials, towards <u ™ nr Y*> 

the front. Or, better still, such a space should always bear the number and SUUplctM^against the 
may be planted almost entirely with suoh 7**? replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
herbaceous plants as are found to flourish in ^vising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
town air and on a warm aspect. Thus, at the a*™*™**. Conditions, 

b«ck may be placed Dahliaeat interval.,’ not too 

small, with some stately Hollyhocks and Fox- “*« r *P l V would do well to mention the localities in which 
gloves, and, perhaps, a few Sunflowers among Co T^ n ^ n ^ wh ? r *f er J° 

them i or a farther variation may be made with * 

clumps (not too large) of Chrysanthemums, 

Michaelmas Daisies, Golden Rod, &o. In front 19182. -Potatoes for exhibition. -Will some 
of these we oan have Carnations, Pyrethrums, kb ?dly & iv ® “® th ® names of a few of the largest 

Milfoil, Snapdragons, Valerian, Polyanthus, Pot *f?® 8? 7 P ’ A " f ra ^ rd J 

Primroses, and many others, with bulbous 19133 — Irises In winter. —I see Iris styloia and Iris 
n i-nt. •flrr.wrl lirirrhfnoo. t • *.• reticulata recommended for Deoember flowering. Are 

plants to afford brightness in the sprmg-time, any other Irises also to be depended on for flowering in 
and a few Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, winter ?— Alins. 

to., here and there ; these last will supply colour 19184 —Greenfly on Convolvulua and Roses, 
after many of the herbaceous things are cone “ wm . a °y r ®ader of Oardk.vi.xs kindly suggest how I 
out of flower. Such a border, well arranged ^ncf Rosm?—Tint Tim*” °“ * reeDhou,e convolvulus 
and cared for, is beautiful at almost all seasons. ian5 „ . 

The great thing is the grouping ; there must be strong wattled hurdle* to protect shrubs n from P rougih 
method throughout—a good reason for each winds ? They do not seem to be made in this part of 


plant being where 


is—but no stiffness York8hir ®-B- H., Pontefract. 


or formality. But where what are known ^ 191 2 6 eT R 2?,??. „ p - Ben nett and Clara 

“ flori8t '’ flo 7~» are de.ired to be grown 

to as near perfection as possible, and valued of-doors near Nottingham ?—Lsx. 
individually—not for grouping or for general 19187. -Schlzosty lie cocclnea.-I have some bulbs 
effect—then the best plan, as already stated, is Jvwt going to rest in a pot after flowering, and in the spring 
to provide them with more or less rectangular ! hal1 “ ora ® ha11 1 fcr ® at al1 the8e 10 en8ure late- 
bed. of convenient width, occupying the central oi1^ n» rZIV" n *' n . 

part of the ground, a. far from hou..% fence., or 

trees, as possible. Ihe average town garden hardly readers tell me what kinds would be best for a wall, south- 
affords sufficient scope for any attempt at eMt e *P<>®ure, in north Cornwall ?— A. M. 
landscape gardening, on even the smallest scale, „ 1913 ®- — Laying out small shaded beds. — 
and winding walks (which, however, have ^ ant ^ d information for laying out two beds to the best 
wenerallv onlv ronm tr» “ w.vn ” « i,-*.. i* v „ . advantage—size, 10 feet by 2 feet. They are in front of 

generally only room to wave a little), and a house, but do not get any sunshine in oourse of the day. 
that sort of thing, if tried, seem trivial and out — Morslakb. 

of place. I have, however, seen something like 19140.—St Brigld Anemones.— Does any grower 
the foils wing, which produced a very good °* tbe Anemones think they could be induced 

.ffect and to, at any rate, a change from the cut- 


and-dried system of treating such spaces. A 
few yards of level and well kept turf outside 


mended ?—Alins. 


- . « -- 19141.— Plants for Fern-case.— I have a Fern-case, 

the back windows, then a moderately-wide 5 feet by 2 feet by 2 feet, situated at a window which is at 
gravel walk winding (within a foot or two) Quite bo . ttom of aQ area, 8 feet bi fb. 5 feet wide ; of course, 
from the side of the garden nearly to the wh.C-K°? LZdon * r#w th «"' * nd - 11 “• 
bottom. The “ bay. ” thus formed .hould be i 9 u2.-SeUing produoe la Covent-garten— 
variously treated ; thus, the hrst, Grass, with a Can anyone kindly inform me of the usual procedure in 
single ornamental shrub (hybrid Holly, or selling produce in Covent-garden, and what check there is 

Di 3_ • iL. . , .. * . . . uiiM tha salesman ?—Auatritr * 


Rhododendron in the centre), or it might U P»» ^ salesman ?-Amateur. \ Your only safeguard 
K<a -vit-K U J U 4 . a . ” \. nu 8“ 1 ' ts, we think, to select a truatworthy house. —Ed. 

«J.J d a W bnght-flowering exotica. Ihe 19143-Evergreen plants-Would any readers 
second, a bed of herbaceous plants, carefully kindly name useful shrubs or plants to grow on a clay 
arranged. The third, a group ef ornamental ® oU . f° r the purpose of supplying " green,” with which to 
shrubs ; then a bit of Grass with a good shade- w ran A® c “ t fl o wer8? 1 fl ? d that my wife greatly mutt- 
tree, affording a pleaaant lounge in .ummer 1 ^’P^ rr J'- cane8 ,or purpOM.-l.sT R,mxo. 

weather, and.con. It i. now time to think p^tor, “d^SS'OTuc^bUg.d'’!f t0 .om“e'X 

numerous eorrespondenfcs of Gardikisg— msny of whom, 
Propagatino ; there is more light every day. 110 doubt, have made suoh a thing themselves—would 
Sow a box or two of Golden Feather (Pyre- how 10 8et about il ’ and the Probable oost.- 

thrum); it is always useful, and, even if no * 1Q !.e i« Q w, »•„ «. T ™ r- . 

regular “ bedding” ia don«, look, bright dotted or oo. ot who ireq^nUy u« th. 

about here and there; also some Lobelia, words, kindlr tell me the meaning of the terms “ peat” 
unless plenty of cuttings are at hand, and even and " loam? " l > ot course, understand that they are 
then the seedling, are better for window-bore., ^; c , "* nt 10 °" ““ compo ' ltion o( ~ c ' h -- 

hangtog.ba.ket., or anything except a straight rn.e. -Preserving .kin*.-! h.v. . (ew ,ki„ that 
Ime or edging. Mimulus may also be sown, I want to preserve. Will any reader kindly glre me a few 
and a few Petunias and German Stocks for early hlnt8 how to treat them ? 1 bave preserved one or two 

work. Get in cuttings of Fuchsias as soon as T ith l 1 ? ; bu , 6 the> ; are .. very a this method wil1 
*.a i . ® , , do, what can 1 use to soften them without injuring the 

they can he got; the earlier these are rooted skins?-J. 0. J 

the better. Hollyhocks for flowering this 19147. - Planting north border.-Our garden 
summer should also be sown at once, in a heat slopes towards the south. At the south side of the flower- 
of 60 degs. if possible ; Pansies also, where they 8 arden there is a long wall, oa which fruit-trees are 
Will succeed, and there are few Diaces where Ruling along this on tbenorth aide Is a border, 

MAPrilinoa omII " 8 wnere whioh never looks gay. Will any readers of Gardkjqno 

seedlings will not grow and flower more or less tell me what will grow there best and look bright?”— 
well. B. C. R. T - J - 8. 

~ 19148.—Plants for shaded greenhouse.—I have 

TO OORRBSPONDONTS. a greenhouse, 12 feet by e feet, which is erected at the 

We should be glad if readers xcould remember that we n0 , rth 8,de of a dwelling-house, and, consequently, re- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


do hot answer queries by post, an>l that we oannot under. C ' i T* 8 , n M ° 8U " wbat i v , er fr f m , t*>® end of October until the 

take to forward letters to correspondents. ®? d of ?? arcl ^ i . Fu !? her ' lt 18 bttllt against the east side 

\r c r. . , . Ofa wall, and the flue goes round two Bides The heat 

Jf. 5. C.—The artificial manure in question is suited for varies from 40 dega. to 50 degs. during the winter mouths 
man^M ^ fden „ OTO P ,> M, we11 ™ tor flowers. Good stable About one mile east of this locality (situate in the county 
manure is cheaper, but ie not •« cheaply applied to the of Durham) are various manufactories-chemical. &c.- 

J?:/ S%r»S J ?K ^-Swansea.—No and the air is frequently not of the purest kind. I shall 

^ur el n r a e me £d taveur me with the 




rules, and set 


Len I names of any plants likely to thrive under the above ci* 1 - 
1 cumstances —R T. E 


19149.—Profitable gardening. — i have raad a 

M?, r |mm n f ltl p d “ £0 ^° A° nual Profit from Obq Aere !— 
MuRum-In-Parro Gardening lllustraud.” by Samuel 
i 1122? anxJoU8 to know where ths ystem advo- 
therein has been put into practise. Possibly some 
reader of Gakdrninq may he able to till mewdlapph 
to them because the author is dead.—J rhu. PP 7 

fo3!. 15 . ( l , “ Ga * rd ? n -P atha -'- 1 ®hould be obUged for in- 
formation as to the cheapest way of making garden-paths 

DensivJ^LfSSl f, a Ve ° halk . bein(f to ° diaUnt and ex- 

Ki b ® urnt cla >’ or ballast is the moet avail- 

able, but, by itself, would most probably soon be absorbed 
th ® ° la y- If an sephalte made with ballast is recom¬ 
mended, recipes for making it will be acceptable.—W. V. 

■‘7 Sow-bugs. —I am much troubled in one ot 
l a 8pe8le " 01 hu *’ commonly 
oalled, I believe, sow-bug. The forcing-house is newlv 
erected, and is infested with them, ihey seem to ln^ 
°f®“ e daily, snd eat up everything. Will someone kindlr 

* 191 f; -I should be glad to be fn- 

M L° u 1 *? 1 ? hou,d b® applied to Hiael-wood kind- 
Me g sSd^hlfvi gni M ' eadi i> asGie flrs-lighters which 
^ ha 6 a quantity of underwood, but, as it is 
sometimes damp, and has bo inflammable solution applied 
to it, I always have to buy fire-lighters to satieir ths 

KffiSJI??.V n 8hort * * redp5 for 

19153 —Plants for shaded greenhouse —I am 
about erecting a lean-te greenhouse in a shaded situation • 
it gets so sun whatever, save in the very early morning’ 
and then only for half an hour. Would any of y?5r 

i0 u“• what Fetn * aod other plants 
would be most suitable for growing in it? I want alas, 
a climbing plant or two. The house will be heated ts 
about 50 degs. or 60 degs.—I xquirrb, Birkenhead. 

19164-Maiden-hair Ferna In rooms.—I am 
very much Interested In the note by “O ” f D silt hn 
“Maiden-hair Fern, in rooms.” I should 1& t^ grow 
some in a room, window looking due south. Ths tem¬ 
perature of the room averages about 45 degs. in ths 
winter months, but is higher in summer If ** Q ” will 
kindly tell me the names of the Maiden hairs thit will 

S™5n7« PUr, “' he W1U gn ‘ aj 0bli ^- A *«"« 

lQiBS.-Th© colours of Taosonlas.—1 sannot find 
out anywhere the exact oolour of T. Van Volxemi Crim¬ 
son (p. 600), red, and scarlet are asoribed to lt. T. exonl- 
enais is magenta-orimson, and T. Buchanan! is ooloured 
in a book of mine as a scarlet one. There is a perfect 
oonflict as to shade of solour of T. Van Volxsmi. Will 
some obliging oorreepondsnts settle the point?—0. J. B 

* \ sh , oui ,. Scribe T, Van Volxemi ae erimson, with 
a shade of soft magenta. —Ed. 

19L50 — Early Strawberries for profit.—I have a 
small lean to greenhouse. 12 feet by li fe«t, heated facing 
south, and am desirous, if possible, of making a little out 
of lt in return for outlay. I have thought of growing 
some Strawberries. I can put in about 100 0-inch Dots! 
and can get sufficient old plants from beds outside i 
should like to know from some gardening friends, many 
of whom I notice are kind enough to answer enquiries, 
whether it is worth my while to do so, and, if so. I should 
be glad of a few hints as to prooedure.— fcsqstRlR War- 
rington . 

19157.— Improving orchard. -We have an orohard. 
the soil underneath tne trees of which is covered with 
Grss®- Yb * 8 l® sumnasr, and no animals are put Jb 
to feed in it. We have aearesly any fruit-from about 00 
trees I do not think we got 50 Apples this year. Perhaps 
this is rot to be wondered at, as the Uses have not been 
touched in any way for, at least, IS years. Being natu¬ 
rally anxious to get some fruit from then, I should be very 
much obliged if some reader of Gardbxixo would help me 

SduSY fl 60 * 01 ° r0P ° f Apple “ The tr8e# ar ® not very 

19158.—Laylnfir out a flower-garden. — I have a 
piece of fram'd in the midst of smoke and k oot, nearly 
surrounded by high brick walla. One side gets the snn in 
summer-time only. It is 80 feet by 15 feet, with a path up 
the oentre. The soil seems very poor, and it has not, as 
far as I know, been used for garden purposes for Tears I 
want it to look a. bright ana gay £. SSweuS^thl 
cireumsUnoes, with a few annuals, die. I shall also have 
some Geraniums and Calosolaiias to put in. Will soma 
readers kindly give me a short list of aeeds, and also 
advise h ow to arrange them in planting out? I might 
mention that I have a small glasshouse, 0 feet by 9 feet 
and can malntsin a temperature of 60 degs. or 00 degs if 
necessary, to force the seedling*’on ; but?t is of bo uie for 
blooming anything in, owing to the entire absence of sun 
—ounlrss, Deptjord. 

19169.-Heating a fbrclnff-Dlt.—Havlnv erected a 
lean-to foroing-pit, 20 feet long, 9 feet wide,*a7d^f£et 
high at baok, I should feel mush obliged if some praotioal 
reader of Gardrxino would kindly tefl me how many fe^t 
of 4 -inch pipe I should require to get 60 degs. or 70 degs. 
of heat in the depth of winter. Will a boiler that I have 
ft No ;* 8l ° w combustion “ Star ”) be large enough to heat 
the pit ? I also want to know what rise ths pipes require. 
a ° d » */ aQ y- ^ h ®|;® tb ® favhest end must be. I also think 
of fitting up inside the house a tank, 10 feet long, 2 feet 

6 1Dcb J S K Wlde * “5 6 J I lf he ® de ® p » ,or propagating, so be 
worked by a smaller boiler. Now, what sort of ton\ must 
1 1 a ? told that cement soon cracks, and that 

wood decays in a short Oms. What would an iron one 
cost, and would it last a long time, or would anything 
else do as well 7 As I am a young beginner, I want some 
sound practical advice on which I can work. I have asked 
several tradesmen about here ; but they all differ, so that 
I do not know what to de for the beet. -On* in a Fix. 

meo.-Maklnff a bog garden.- Having some idea 
of making a small bog garden, I shall be muoh obliued If 
you will find room for a description of my scheme that 1 
and Pcrhape others, may profit by the criticisms of more 
experienced readers My intention is to have an old oil- 
cask, measuring about 4 feet in height bv 24 feet in 
d J‘ a “ et ® r in the middle, sawn aeross. About 1 inch from 
the bottom of eaoh of obtained I propose to 

ineert a i-inch ironi gas-pips, ruuning vertioaUy (anslbow 
will oonuect with the tub) along the outside of ii% tub to 
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within about 6 Inches of the top. Kwh tab will then be 
rank Into the pound, and filled with drainage to, saji 
8 inches from the top. On this I propose to put peat, 
■and, and loam, In equal proportion*. II water la now 
poured In, the outride pipe will overflow, . <*rrj<* 

any exoeea, aa aooa aa the lerel In thetubl* within 
8 inch* from the top. Consequently, the aoil will be 
always motet, and water-loving plants may strike their 
roots deep down. Bain will not aoddenthe aoil, beoaose 
any exoem will be carried off by the outside pipe, and, in 
dry weather, I propose to put a buoketful ol fresh water 
in once or twioe a-week, which will displaoe and fproe out 
the water, more or less stagnant, already in the tub. _ The 
outside of the tub and the pipe would be well toed. I 
should be glad to know whether this plan is likely to 
work, and what would be the best hardy plants to grow 
in It.—M idlauds. 

To the queries britf editorial replies 

are given, but readers art invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to opr additional 
advice on the various subjects , 

19L6L—Treatment of Verbanaa-See °J.O. O.'s" 
notes in this number. 

10182.—Azalea blooms (F. A. EUton).— Tea; the 
blooms of Asaleas are fragrant. 

19168.—Using bone-dust (B. A. F.J.—Spread It 
over the land as it Is In small quantities. 

19164.— Removing Hepatloas, Boeee, dso.—Yea, 
you oan remove them if you are careful. Lift with a 
huge ball. 

19 . 66 -Ground Ivy (A. IT ).-The Ground Ivy is 
Negeta Gleohoma, a small common plant, suitable for the 

19106.— Culture of Marguerites (A. Ootora).— 
Ton will find the culture of Marguerites described in last 
week’s Issue. 

19167.—Raising AbutUons, Anemones, and 
Tantanaa (8. M. P.y— Too can sew the seed at once 
on a hot-bed. 

19 UJ8. -Camellias after blooming (MfayJ.—The 
untidy plants may be pruned into shape, and then put in 
a little warmth. 

19189.— Planting Snowdrops (E. P.*—Yes ; you 
oan plant Snowdxope now, and they will probably pcoduoe 
bloom this year. 

19170.— Carpeting of Musk (D. Rtngstmdy— 
The beet way to get a carpeting of Musk would be to put 
in a few pieoea of roots. 

1917 L— Obtaining Tree Onion (J. M. Ey— Ton 
oan gee this from some of the large houses whose advertise¬ 
ments appear in Gaamraiaa. 

1917 k—Oulture of Paaelon-floweni (J. M. 8. l— 
The culture of these plants is treated of in this number. 
Seeds may be sown at once. 

1917&. — Mushroom-growing In the open air 
(Rea. Subscribery. —The articles In No. 824 willgive you 
full information on this point. 

19174.— Bast Lothian Stocks (Aline).—Vo ; plants 
of these raised from seed town in February would not pro- 
duos flowers in April and May. 

19176-Green Violets (Mist Marskauy— Are they 
rimply abortions, or true flowers coloured green? You 
should send us a few specimens. 

19176.—Creeper for arch (A. M., ComudOy— 
Bonsaiogaultia baeelloidee would probably suit you, and 
it ia very fragrant and graceful. 

19177. — Treatment of Plumbago oapenals 
(Subscriber. Poole j.—If they want repotting, repot them 
at once, and then let them alone to grow. 

19178.—Feme finding (E. D. P.).—The Maiden-hairs 
appear to have been kept too cold. There are, also, 
traces of a little slug, which probably injures them. 

19179 — Obtaining Strawberries (Royal Bout 
—We cannot reoommend any particular nursery¬ 
men. Apply to some of the advertisers in Ganmnnio. 

19180.— Insects on Vines (E B.y— We think you 
are mistaken aa to the nature of the insects on your 
Vines. Send us a sample, and we will try to help you. 

19 81.— Mossy lawns (C. Garvieey —Recently we 
published notes on the treatment of Mossy lawns (see No. 
fw December 18.) Scarify the Mom, and root up the 
Daisies by band. 

19182 .—Vegetable Marrows grown on wire- 
netting (Exon}.— You oan grown vegetable Marrows in 
the way shown In your sketch—rising from tha ground to 
the top of a low shed. 

19188.— Aspect for greenhouse (Pom K. H.y— 
The best way to erect your greenhouse, which is to be 
used for “ ordinary amateur purposes,” would be to let 
the ends face north and south. 

19184. — Wallflowers not flowering (A. A, 
Both).— The plants will flower eventually, 0 they are 
alive. Wallflowers will grow in any kind of soil, or on 
wall# with aoaroely any soil at all. 

19186.— Heating frame (Anxious Amateur).— Any 
lamp that does not give off offensive fumes would do to 
heat the frame, but toe evaporating-pan would oreate too 
moist an atmosphere in cold weather. 

19186.— Maidenhairs for Fern-case (Old Sub¬ 
scriber ).— Half-a-dozen plants will be sufficient Try 
Adlan turn Oapillus-Veneris, A ouneatum, A. formoaum, 
A. affine, A pubt scene, and A tenerom. 

19187 -Raising Roses from seed (W. D.).—Bow 
in para during thia month in a temperature of about 
66 degs., or io a frame at the end of March. You will 
find the treatment fully described in No. 881. 

19188.— Flies onClneraula leaves (S. B.y— The 
Clnei arias appear to have been attacked by the Mar¬ 
guerite Daisy fly. Hold the leaves up to the light and 
pinch the grubs, which oan then be seen plainly. 

19189.—Obtaining Knotwssds (T. L. and G. 8.y 
—These are vigorous growers, and oan i>e obtained from 
■boost ril numrlss/devoted to Lvds j irate. it surely 
eiucol be asjeyjuiy tor qp^o k m« any iMgfctoUr braes 


19190.—Raising seedlings (A.N !~ Y °ashould not 
mix up ao many mattera together. Pimm send the otter 
nart of tout query again. You may begin to raise die 
seedlings at onoe; leave the Asters, Ba ls a ms , and Cocks¬ 
combs for a-while 

1919 L—Sowing half-hardy annuals (E C. s.y 
—Am you oannot spare a frame forth* purpose of raki ng 
the seeds, you had better wait until the month of Maroh, 
when you oan cover the seeds with the riled oanvaa as 
you propoee. 

19192—Procuring Mushroom spawn (A. K.y 
—We oannot reoommend any particular firms You oan 
get good Mushroom spawn from many of the homes that 
advertise In GaaneiuHO. The culture of Mushrooms la 
treated of fully in No. 824. 

19198.—Cinerarias and Primulas (D. K. Kings- j 
land) —Am you have not a suitable giasestruoSure, we fear 
you will not suooeed in growiog toese. Both are green¬ 
house plants, the oulture of which has been over and over 
again described in Gaxnmrixo. 

19194 .—Primulas not flowering (Busin (Irbe) — 
The specimens do not show us why the plants do not 
bloom. The buds appear to be abortive, »°d we should 
•ay that you have a bad strain, and had better dlaoard the 
plants and procure better seeds. 

19196.—Description of plants (5. Jf. P .}—Rhus ia 

genus of trees and shrubs. SUpelias are greenhouse 
plants and are. on aooount of their unpleasant smell, 
called Carrion-flowers; Tecoma oapenals ia a greenhouse, 
and T. radlcane a haidy, climber. 

19193 —Destroying worms on lawns (Granny). 

-Tne proportions of the mater.ais recommended on p. 619 
for destroying worms on lawns are 10 gallons of water to 
1 oa. oorrodve sublimate. It should be borne In mind 
that corrosive sublimate la poisonous. 

19197.—Daisies on lawns (Querist ).—Numerous 
notes have appeared in recent numbers on this subject. 
Hand-picking ia beat ia the oaas of all weeds, but it your 
lawns are large, thia would be tedious, A drop of sul¬ 
phuric acid in the heart of eaoh plant will destroy it. 

19198 —The Laburnum (G. Lloyd).—The Laburnum 
has a very attractive app*arano* ia spring and early 


19219-Pea BarUest of AH (G D.y-Vme b a 
round Mue Pea grown under this name, and it may *• 
obtained from any of the prioripal seedsmen. DUBri 
very prolific; but it ia the earliest round blue Psa.—u. 

. 1921 L.-Gae-lime as manure/ V - 3. OJ.-Gjs-Ujm 
ia useless as manure by itself, and it has a veryouraive 
•mall, it la used by farmers to mix up with urimmtofl 
from ditches, heaps of oouch Grass, Ac. It Whs srar- 
thing that has life in the heap, and, applied to the unto 
that way, ia useful.—D. 

19212 .—Loaves dropping Arum Orange-toes 

(Orange) —The roots are evidently quite healthy ; and, aa 
they are coming through the bottom of the pot, It nay 
be as well to repat the plant. A sudden change cf 
temperature may cause the leaves to drop. Plsoe the 
plant In a warm nouse and it will speedily recover.—D. 

19218 —Tea Roses In frame (Constant Rsader)- 
There would not be much room in a space 4 feet by 
4) feet A few Tea Roses might be grown tn pete. 
Small plants In 7-Iooh pole would be beet- They wooM 
need to be kept quite free from green-fly and mildew, md, 
with attention to watering and ventilation, eomerioe 
flowers could be obtained before plants bloomed out-cf 
door#.—D 

19214—Woodllce (Inexperience).—' These ar e 
doubtedly destructive, especially to the young growths 
and roots of tender subjeots Where it can do no bam to 
anything elre, boiling water may be u*»d to ditlodn 
them ; and they may also be trapped by placing snaU 
pieces of boiled Potato in the bottom of small pots, 
with a little dry Mom or hay over them. Lay tines oa 
their ti d es , and empty them each day*—B. O. B. 

19216.—Apple-trees unfruitful (B. K.y—As the 
trees sometimes blossom well, and then do not bear say 
fruit, It Is probable that frosts out off the bloeeoan before 
they have time to set. As they are old trees which need 
to bear well, it is probable that they are now worn otL 
They do not last long on gravelly aoil. They may ten 
received too much manure. As they have been dog 
round, and had plenty of manure every year, try lei 
them alone for a year or two.—D. 

. . . 19216. — Pitch of greenhouse roof (B. J. C. J.- 

summer, and is by no means “ dead-looking in summer. There is no objection to a roof of the pitch mentions! 
Of oourse, it will lose ite leaves in great drought, but It te | < m bout 60 decs, j : Indeed, vineries for early work are be* 


not singular in this respect. The Sootch Laburnum would 
suit your purpose well. 

19199.—The Moooaeon-flower In a flsrn-oase 
(J. if., Walsall/.—You can grow Oypripedlum spec tab lie 
in your fern case with hardy Ferae uotil after it has 
flowered, but it must be put in a more open place to ilpen 
ite growth. From this time until it goes out of bloom it 
will do well in the oaae. 

19200 .-Apple-trees f a lling (W. F. K.y— We oan¬ 
not tell you what fruit-trees to grow, unless you oan let 
ue know why tha Applse have failed. They ought to 
have grown, only, In your gravelly sub-soil, they would 
make shorter wood, and grow less rapidly. Write again, 
and give fuller particulars. 

1920 L—Cucumbers In the open air (Bxony 
Yee. you oan grow ridge Cuoumbers in your warm sunny 
corner. Towards the end ol May eow the seeds out-of- 
doors. or put out plants that have been raised in a frame. 
You alii nod notes on the culture of the Cucumber under 
glass and in the open air in No. 829. 

19202 . —Propagating Gazanlas f/- /- £•* — 
Qasanias are propagated by cuttiag* produced in autumn; 
they will strike freely in a oold frame in August, and may 
stand in the outting-poto until potted off in spring. They 
must be kept free from frost, Dut not too warm. It is 
difficult to keep old plants lifted and potted. 

19208 .—Thrips on Azaleas (S. B ., Craig-a-vad). 
The Asaleas are covered with thripe—we never saw plants 
so badly infested. Dip the plants in a solution of soft- 
soap and water and Tobaooo liquid, and, before they get 
dryT wash them with clean water. Fumigation with 
Tobaooo is sometimes sufficient to clean the plants. 

19204.—Ferns on walls (Inquirer).—U you wish to 
grow Ferns in the way described try « Frome,” oa P-574, 
you oan make use of turfy mould dose to the wire-nettiog, 
and of a mixture ol pest and loam for the Ferns to grow 
in If you oannot get exaotly the right oomoost, grow 
them In soil as nearly approaohing to it as possible. 

19205 .—Deciduous and coniferous trees 
(Bordv Shrubs ).—A "deciduous” tree is one whxa 
leaves fall off in autumn ; a much better term Is summer- 


leafing, whioh explsiae itself. The term is used in con- ut oi#i _ . 

tradistlnotion to " evergreen.” A conifer is a tree or ^ maintained by watering with some no 

shrub that bears cones—such as ths Pines, Oedars, Ac. | Hcuid w hen the plants arrive at a bearing state. 

.-Best Privets (Inquirer).—We presume that 
you mean *• Privet,” though you have not written the 
name oorreotly. The oommon kind is the oheapeet; but 
the best is Llgustrum luoidum, whioh is almost ever¬ 
green. L oval WoUum Is another good kind. Yoi can 

plant now, or any time before the buds begin to burst. 

19207 — Making tennis lawn (F. J. B.)— You will 
find a long article on the formation of lawm in No 860, 
and another on how to make a tennis lawn in No. 880. 

You oan get a proper mixture of seeds If you write to a 
good Arm, and state the nature of your soil, Aa The 
tennls-oourt should be, for a single-handed game, 78 fete 
long and 27 feet broad; for a doable-handed game, 78 feet 
by 86 feet. 

19208— Obtaining SelaglnellafC. 1 

making a difficulty where none exists. The advertlee- 
ment pages are distinct from the other part of the journal, 
and, asmost, if not all, of the plants written about can 
be obtained from the ordinary trade sources, it is ae un- 
neoesary as It would be invidious for correspondents to 
mention any particular houses as supplying the things 
about which they write. Any good nurseryman will 
supply you with Belaglnellas. 

19209 —Getting rid of ante ( B - F. B.y— Dig up 
the nests and haunts, atid mix the earth witn gas- i me ; 
pour boiling-water into the neete, and make a puddle of 
the earth; or sprinkle petroleum in their rupe. If there 
are ante in the pots, turn eauoers upside down, and then 
pour petroleum on the sauoors, and etand tho 
them; the ante will soon disappear. They will gather 
upon small portions of sugar scattered In their runs, and 
may be destroyed by boillog water. 


(about 60 degs.;; indeed, vineries for early v 
quently constructed with an equal inclination, with the 
object of receiving the full benefit of the eun’s rays wbee 
It Is low. Suoh houses are, however, apt to beoome very 
dry in rammer, and to check this tendency the ventila¬ 
tion at the apex should be somewhat limited, and plsatf 
of moisture used in the house. It would not be wise to 
increase the pitch by any means.—B C. R. 

19217. — Bn A-ih* eating Maiden-hair Fenifl 
(Inexperience Where these abound no Fern will do sny 
good, because they eat off every young frond as soon as It 
appears. The only way to get rid of them is togo frequsotty 
over the plants at night with a light, and pick town off 
by hand. Some Cabbage leaves laid among the plants 
will aleo act as traps. These should be deared erary 
morning. We have known old housaa, the solid ash-beds 
in whion wera so Infested that the Ferns had to be kept 
on ehelvee, as otherwise they could never throw up a 
•ingle frond.—B. O. R. 

19418.—Gruba on Cyclamen (B. JoAnwn).-Yom 
Cyclamens are attacked oy the grubs of the BtapkYra- 
Weevil (Oiiorhvnohue sulcetui)- We do not think asjr* 
thing can be done after the plants are attacked, except 
picking out the grube. The great thing la to kill tt« 
parent weevile, which are beetles about haU-an-Inch to 
length and almost black. They are ajmewhat slugriri 
in tnelr movements. Another very nearly allied epeolM, 
whioh is Just as mtoohievous, is much lighter in oolaur; 
They generally remain hidden d uring the day, coming out is 
night to feed. They feed on the leaves of Vlnee and mesy 
other plants, gnawing great notches In them. If you o— 
find the plant! on which they are feeding, etand them- 
tbe plants-on a white sheet, and after dark suddenly 
throw a brightlight on them. This generally eterties tee 
weevils, and they faU off, feigning death. 8oto}meie 
•mart shake helps matters. If these measures fail, tsetse 
the plants carefully.—G. 8. 8. 

192,9 — Culture of Tomatoes (Omega ).—Ths fol¬ 
lowing are the chitf points to be observed in the so«ra- 
ful culture of Tomatoes: 1, Get a good atrain of plasM 
inferior sorts running naturally to leaf iostrad 
2 , A sunny poeltion and abundance of air. 8,Asri[M« 
too light or rich. Unless the loam is naturally poor UtiM 
or no solid manure should be emplojed^bul 

bearing state. 4, Ths 


liquid when the plants arrive i _.. „ _ 

persistent removal of all sldB-shrwte and unnecessary 
growths. If allowed to grow at will, Tomatoes will nem 
pay for house-room. Three main stems are enough tm 
the largest plant, and it is probably more profltebtoj® 
plant thickly and allow only one or two to develop, avsry 
elde-shoot from these must be pinched out as soon as sees, 
and the best growers also shorten the leaves to theuw 
two pairs of leaflets when the plants are thoroughly unr 
llehecL The bes5 sorts for exhibition are Trophy, go* 
queror, and a really good strain of the old Urge Bg 
Hathaway's Excelsior to very handsome, and of ■■■ 
flavour, but not so Urge.—B. (J. R. 

NAMBS OF PLANTS, 

Names Of plants.—/. Fielding.— You UHtot «tej 

good specimens of plants that you want named. T» 

fiuoDymus Jxponicus.- B. V. KnoetkoU. 

graph!* Ghiesbreghtiana.-AUns. —Aepleo inm Adto* 

tum-nigram acutum, (rreenhouse. •vergrewi Fsra. 
Blackburnian.— An Aralta, (£* 

move it to your greenhouse, and it wiU 

more healthy appearance.-S. W. N.— 

LinawUnum, sometimes called m<mlltforme--— 
Adlantum ouneatum; 2, A. Oaplllue-Yenerto,large^ • 
S, Pterie eerrulata ; *. AwmrentlyUtertU*' 

Lastrea Fllix-mae; tend a frrittng to 
son. —Phlebodium auroum._ i 
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PICTURES FROM OUR READERS’ 
GARDENS. 

A Stand of Ferns. 


behind the poets, end securely fastened It to 
them with bolts. This gives a height of about 
10 feet 4 inches at the back. Before fixing the 
bottom wall-plate upon the wall in the front, 


fore, It cannot be said that experience has been 
my teacher. I have consulted no one, been 
assisted by no one but members of my own 
family, excepting that I had to obtain the 
assistance of a neighbour in lifting the 

__ _ ___ 4 inches, for corners, and three intermediate frame upon the garden wall. I possess a few 

which has been*the much admired occupant of ones, 3 inches by 3 inches, for supports. After joiner’s tools, which I have taught myself to 

my sitting-room window for several seasons ! putting the wall-plate into position, fixing the use for the sake of amusement, or passing away 
fore, enter into any ' uprights, and placing alight wall-plate at the a few leisure moments. I am sure that if 1 

The engraving top, I fitted the frame first-mentioned in front of had not been a reader of Gardening, I should 

--and secured it to them with never have attempted to accomplish the 


I have already troubled readers of Gardening j I morticed into it two stout uprights, 4 inches by 
(soeVoL VII, page 740), about my stand of Ferns, ' J 




I need not, therefore, 
tetailed description of it now. 


shows with sufficient clearness the Athyrium the uprights, and secured it to them with never have attempted to acoompli 
filir fa?mlna cristatum in the centre, with Scolo- bolts. This made the front of the house, construction of even a small-sized garden-frame, 
pendriummarginatumononesideof it, and Pteris 1 need scarcely describe the construction of the i What one amateur can do, there is no doubt 

” .lends. One is to be glazed, and the other—that I that hundreds of others can do, if they will 

otting-shed—is boarded. In con-1 onb 
►of, I have not used the ordinary 


serrulate on the other. Equally distinguish ( 
able are the carpeting of Selaginella and the ; next the 
Ivy draping the sides of the pan. At the •tructing 


back, out of sight, is an Adiantum, which, with sash-bars, but I obtained pieces of the 
its companions, endures this awful winter with yellow Pine, sufficiently strong to bear the 

• 1 • * • « ■ . t. « . I ■ rn. , — ■ 1 lit- a/ O 1 AM ATTAn aIbOM A 


indomitable fortitude, though 
tected, save by the blind. 


often unpro- 

R. 


J. F. 


HOW I AM BUILDING MY GREENHOUSE. 

For some time I have been a regular reader of 
Gardening Illustrated, and I have gained 
valuable information, not only from the notes 
which have emanated from professional gar¬ 
deners, but also from the experiences which 
have, from time to time, been recounted by 
those who may be classed, like myself, amongst 1 time I have—having become too dark to' be' de 


weight of 21 -oz., or even heavier, glass. After 
being planed up, these were placed 18 inches 
apart, in order that they might correspond with 
the arrangement of the sash-bars in the front. 
A London firm has supplied me with lead stripe 
system is termed 
i, and affixing to, 
putting these into position, 
and giving the whole of the wood-work a couple 
of coats of paint, 1 had to suspend operations 
in consequence of the evenings—the only spare 


only < 

writing is to show amateurs (like myself) that 
best 1 whenever a mind is made up to accomplish a 
purpose, there need not be any failure. It 
would be well if we always kept in view the 
axiom, •* Where there's a will there’s a way.” 
Liverpool. Senex. 


a Lennon nrm nas supplied me i 
—for simplex glazing, as this sy 
—to be used for placing upon, i 
the rafters. After putting them 


amateurs. As I have profited by the advice of voted 
others, I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve that some readers would 
derive benefit from my own 
experienoe. Home little time 
ago, I removed to a house 
where there is a good town 
garden. After getting settled, 
i oonceived the idea of build¬ 
ing a small lean-to 11 snuggery” 
for plants, together with a 
potting-shed adjoining it. 

From the hints and sugges¬ 
tions which I had previously 
read in these pages, I con¬ 
cluded that the first step 
which should be taken was to 
consult the municipal autho¬ 
rities in regard to whether, in 
the event of my proceeding to 
carry out the plan adopted in 
my mind, there would De any 
possibility of the structure 
being condemned by them 
after I had taken the trouble 
to erect it. This matter being 
settled satisfactorily, I drew 
up an agreement, which would, 
in the event of my leaving the 
house at any time, give me the 
privilege of pulling down and 
taking the greenhouse and 
potting-ihed along with me. 

By this agreement it was 
stipulated that the structure 
could be removed, even if 
built upon a brickwork 
foundation. The landlord did not scruple 
to sign the document when it was presented 
to him. The primary difficulties having 
been overcome, an opportunity presented it¬ 
self whereby I became possessed, at the cost 
of a few shillings, of a portion of a structure 
whioh had been removed from the glass roof of 
a building, which was undergoing alterations. 

These consisted, first, of a frame-work, 13 feet 
6 inches long by 4 feet broad, whioh was 
fitted with sash-bars, 18 inches apart. The 
second was a stout frame of the same length, 
and 3 feet 2 inches wide. The latter frame was 
fitted with five glazed sashes, each with a sort 
of swivel hinge in the oentre at the ends. These 
frames were perfectly sound, and in good 
order, not having a flaw of any kind in them. 

I then obtained as many bricks and mortar as 
I considered necessary for constructing a wall 
for the foundation, and afterwards went to a 
saw-mill, and purchased what additional timber I 
thought I should require, rough from the saw. 

I then commenced operations by building 
a wall 1 foot 9 inches high and 9 inches 
thick. Into the walls, for the ends of the 
greenhouse, I built two posts, 4 inches by 
4 inohes, close to the garden wall, against 
whioh the structure is placed. These posts 
jeoted above the wall just sufficiently high to 


to outdoor work. The skeleton of 



Picttrrs from ocr Rradirs Garoknm : Btand or Fcrr*. Krgraved for Qabdrxiro Illustrated 
from r photograph beat by Mr. J. F. Kajner, Holly Mount, Avenue-road, Southampton. 


cover the width of 
fsrrsd to. This from* 


is piaoea. inese posts pro- 
11 just sufficiently high to 
the stout frame above re- 

o ^5fO r * u 


the house is at the corner of the garden, the 
extreme corner of which is taken up with the 
potting-shed, which need not be described, 
because there are no peculiar features connected 
therewith. In regard to it, however, I will 
simply say that is completed, with the excep¬ 
tion of having the door fixed. It is covered 
with roofiog-felt. The outside work, in regard 
to the greenhouse, which is 13 feet long by 
8 feet broad, is finished, with the exception of 
glazing, and patting the door into position. 
The only point upon whioh I am in doubt is 
with reference to the weight of glass to be used 
for the roof, and the size of the panes—the 
length; also abont the ventilation. The panes 
must, of course, be 19 inohes wide, because the 
rafters are 18 inches apart. From the informa¬ 
tion whioh I have gathered in reading the pages 
of this paper, I am assuming that the five sashes 
in the frame-work, which is placed upon the 
garden wall, will be sufficient for ventilating 
purposes. If not, it will be an easy 
matter for me to fix a swing sash in one 
of the divisions in the front. Perhaps some 
contributors, who are able to do so, wiU kindly 
allow me to profit by their experienoe ? 1 shall 

be very thankful to them if they will do so. 
The position of the house is such that it will 
have the sun shining upon it from early morning 
until late in the afternoon. I never attempted 
to construct anything of the sort before—there- 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

CULTURE OF PASSION-FLOWERS. 
Pabsifloras constitute a large family of ever 
green climbers, which, especially such as are 
strictly stove species, are mostly of strong 
growth. Many of them are adapted only for 
comparatively large structures; if introduced 
to small houses it becomes 
necessary to use the knife to 
such an extent that little 
of their true habit and dis¬ 
position to flower can be 
shown ; while, on the other 
hsnd, if allowed to ramble, 
so as to exhibit their natural 
character, they all lint 
smother everything else, 
and, however desirable it 
may be to see snch plants de¬ 
veloped to their full extent, 
few people will care to give 
up a whole house, or division 
in a range, almost entirely to 
a single plant or two. 
Where, however, there is 
sufficient room they rank 
amongst the grandest of 
climbing or twining plants. 
Their cultivation is very 
easy, as they are generally 
indifferent to the description 
of soil their roots are plaoed 
in, provided it is not too 
adhesive or too poor; in the 
former case, from the quan¬ 
tity of water required to 
develop and maintain their 
large amount of leaf surface, 
it would beoome sour and 
unsuitable ; and, if too poor, 
the foliage always looks 
sickly, and is liable to be 
infested with insects, which 
are usually persistent in their attacks on plants 
not in a free condition of growth. Bat, in avoid¬ 
ing this, the mistake most not be committed of 
using the soil in too rich a state, as in this case 
the plants grow so rampant as to be unmanage¬ 
able ; if a little manorial assistance becomes 
necessary it can be supplied in a liquid state. 
The Passion-flowers are botanically nearly allied 
to the Tacsonias; most of the species here treated 
of require considerable heat, being natives of hot 
countries, such as the warmest parts of Mexioo, 
Brazil, Jamaica, and other West Indian 
Islands. One of the finest—if not the very 
finest—of the group, P. quadrangularis, is from 
Jamaica ; it has ample, deep-green, handsome 
foliage, and very large beautiful flowers, 
singular, like the rest of the family, in their 
strange formation, as well as in the effect pro¬ 
duced by their combination of blue, red, and 
green; in P. Buonapartes, sometimes grown 
under the name of the former species, the colours 
are red, blue, and white. 

Propagation. 

They strike readily from cuttings made 
from the young shoots, taken off with a 
heel during the spiing, when they have at¬ 
tained a length of 5 or 6 inches. Insert them 
singly in small pots, drained and half-filled with 
sandy-peat, the remainder sand alone; keep 
them moist and confined under a bell-glass or In 
a propagating-frame with or without bottom 
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heat. They will root in the coarse of a few 
weeks, when the glass may be dispensed with; as 
soon as the small pots are moderately filled 
with roots, shift into larger ones. From their 
free habit of growth, they will bear a large 
shift. Six-inch or seven-inch pots will not be 
too big, and a stick should be placed to support 
each plant. They will stand a strong heat 
when there is sufficient length of daylight to 
warrant its application ; 70 degs. in the night, 
with a proportionate rise by day, will not be too 
much, though they will grow, but more slowly, 
with less. Keep them well up to the glass, 
where all the light possible will reach them, 
uiing a thin shade during the middle of the 
day, but not more than is found necessary to 
prevent the leaves scorching; give air daily 
more or less according to the state of the 
weather, syringe freely overhead at the time of 
closing the house, but not oftener, even in the 
hottest weather. The stopping of the single 
shoot, that each will so far be oomposel of, 
must be regulated by the purpose for which 
the plants are wanted ; if to cover an end wall, 
or to occupy several rafters in the roof, it will be 
necessary to pinch out the point of the shoot 
once or oftener, so as to induce the production 
of several growths to fill the spaoe required ; 
but if to be grown—as these plants sometimes 
are, where space is limited—lengthways of the 
house, over a path, where one or two branches 
are trained to wires as near the glass as the 
rafters will permit, thev will only require 
stopping to furnish the few growths needed. 
In this way they will flower freely, but will not 
have so nice an appearance as when occupying 
a position where the blooming shoots can hang 
down in a looser manner. By the end of July 
another shift will be required ; 10-inch pots by 
this time will not be over large, and, as soon as 
the shoots have attained sufficient length the 
plants may be put in the position they are in¬ 
tended permanently to occupy. If te be 


Planted out, 

the border in which the roots are to be 
placed should not be too large, or it will be 
difficult to keep the plants within bounds. 
The bottom must be well drained, and there 
should be ample means for the water to get 
away. This is a matter that frequently does 
not receive sufficient attention, as it is supposed 
that the surplus water that soaks through the 
soil in the process of watering will find its way 
off; this, however, is by no means the case, as, 
after a time, the under surface gets almost im 
pervious to water, and the roots, which are pro 
duced in quantity, and lie thickly in the 
pot, tub, or border in which they are grown, 
as a natural consequence rot, causing the un¬ 
healthy condition that the plants are often seen in. 
From 9 inches to 10 inches in depth of soil will 
be enough for the roots to ramble in ; it should 
be moderately rich, and should contain enough 
sand to keep it quite porous. The shoots will 
require constant attention until they have filled 
the space they are destined to cover ; keep them 
trained to the supporting wires, and take care 
that the lower portion is sufficiently clothed 
first, or it will be difficult to accomplish this 
afterwards without cutting the plants back, 
and beginning the work anew by inducing the 
production of a fresh lot of shoots to cover the 
space that, in the first instance, they should 
have been trained over. It should ever be 
borne in mind, in the cultivation of these 
climbing plants, and of such as are of a twining 
habit, that they have the greatest disinclination 
to extend downwards, except in the case of the 
flowering terminal shoots, which often are 
found in a hanging position—the strong growths 
made early in the season require, at the least, 
to be kept in a horizontal position, and do still 
better where they can ascend. So apparent is 
this that it may be noticed where a strong 
shoot happens to lose its hold of the support to 
which it was clinging, and thus hangs with its 
point downwards, that it makes little pro¬ 
gress afterwards, generally breaking out another 
growth at the highest point where bent, leaving 
the pendent portion in a half-starved, dwindling 
condition. Were more notice taken of the habit 
of climbing and twining plants, and were their 
natural requirements in this respect kept before 
the eye of the cultivator, there would be fewer 
failures with them. After the plants have filled 
the position allotted to them, little more train¬ 
ing will be reqjixired J a i emulation 






the shoots, so as to prevent their getting en¬ 
tangled in masses, cutting in yearly after the 
season’s growth and flowering are completed. 
When there is an apparent exhaustion of the 
soil, it will be best to meet this in two ways— 
by removing a few inches of the surface in 
spring before growth commences, replacing it 
with good, new material, and also by the use 
of manure-water, which the plants will take 
in a somewhat stronger state than weaker- 
growing subjects ; by these means they will 
keep on in a healthy condition for many years. 
When the roots of Passifloras are confined to 
pots or tubs, it is necessary that these should 
be large, and that as much of the surface soil as 
can be annually removed should be replaced with 
new, well enriched with rotten manure ; this, 
with the help of manure-water, given regularly 
through the growing season, will keep them in 
a thriving state for three or four years, when 
they may be headed back, and, after they have 
broken into growth, partially shaken out and 
the soil renewed. This will impart to them the 
requisite vigour to grow and bloom for a few 
more years, when the operation may be re¬ 
peated or their places supplied by young plants, 
whioh, from their freedom to strike and grow, 
there is little difficulty in getting up to a large 
size in a short time. 

Varieties. 

The most suitable stove kinds for general 
cultivation are: P. alata, a handsome free- 
growing sort, with red and purple flowers— 
West Indies. P. amabilis, a free-growing, 
handsome variety, from South America, 
bearing scarlet-and white flowers. P. Buona- 
partea, a strong-growing, large-leaved kind, 
with blue, white, and red flowers. P. cardi- 
nalis, a very handsome kind, with bright 
effective flowers, produced freely ; suitable for a 
large house. P. Decaisneana, a fine free-grow¬ 
ing kind. P. kermesina is a handsome kind 
that branches freely, and produces its crimson 
dowers in abundance. P. Loudonii, a moderate 
grower, bearing handsome purple flowers, pro¬ 
duced freely. P. princeps, a handsome moder¬ 
ately vigorous kind, with scarlet flowers. P. 
quadrangularis, a strong-growing kind, with 
broad massive green leaves, and blue, green, 
and red flowers. P. quadrangularis auoubeefolia, 
a variegated leaved form of the above with hand¬ 
somely-marked foliage. The greenhouse kinds 
require less heat and their growth is slower. 
Good varieties are; P. Campbellii, red ; P. 
caruleo-facemosa, purple — a garden variety; 
P. edulis, blue and white—the fruit of this 
species, purple in colour, is edible ; P. Impera- 
trice Eugenie, violet, white, and lilac; P. 
onychina, purple; P. palmata, blue, purple, 
and white; P. sanguinea, crimson, violet, 
and white. Passifloras are not more subject to 
insects than the generality of heat-requiring 
plants, but these parasites will live on them, 
especially mealy-bug, which must be sought 
for at the base of the leaves, and in the crevices 
of the bark on the mature stems and half- 
ripened shoots; the syringe can be freely 
employed, and will be a means of keeping 
them under, and strong washings with insec- 
tioide, when the plants are at rest, may also 
be employed. Remove scale by sponging, and 
should thrips or red spider make their 
appearance, a free use of the syringe will be 
the best remedy. T. B. 


Chrysanthemums from seed.— I quite 
agree with “ J. O. B.'a ” statement on p. 602. 
I remember my father growing the Pompon 
varieties from seed, which he got from one of the 
best Chrysanthemum growers. The seedlings 
oame up in hundreds in less than a week, and 
were, when large enough, transplanted in good 
soil. They grew very favourably, and when of 
sufficient size were removed into 6-inch and 
8-inch pots. After this, they grew rapidly till 
taken in, in the last week in October. Only a 
few flowered that season, and they were quickly 
thrown to the rubbish heap, for they were in¬ 
ferior to the worst field Daisy. The remaining 
plants bloomed exceedingly well the next year— 
but what ragged, small, single flowers ! My 
father said, “If this is growing Chrysanthe¬ 
mums from seed I’ve done with it!'* And instead 
of spending Is. 6d. for a packet of seed, he has 
bought cuttings whioh he knew would pro¬ 
duce good double flowers.—W m. T. T. Wid- 
dowson. 


Spring-struck Pelargoniums.— Those 
who have a good stock of old plants of zonal 
Pelargoniums will find this a good time to increase 
their stock of young plants, either for bedding 
out or pot-culture. We generally take up a 
quantity of old plants of bedding kinds of 
Pelargoniums, and treat them specially for sup 
plying cuttings in spring. When lifted, they 
are divested of their largest leaves, but not 
shortened at all ; they are packed thickly in 
pots or boxes, and placed in a temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs., where they keep gently 
growing, and in February they are covered with 
fine healthy cuttings. These are taken off and 
inserted in small 2 inch pots, one cutting in 
each, and set on a shelf, near the glass, in a warm 
house. They are kept moderately dry until 
they are rooted, when they are treated like old 
plants. Grown on quickly, they make fine 
plants by May, when the common kinds are uaei 
for bedding-out, and the best varieties are 
shifted into 48-sized pots, and used in the ooc 
servatory, or grown on for flowering in 
winter; they are certainly invaluable for this 
purpose, especially the semi-double sorts, whioh 
not onlv flower freely, but hold their blooms 
well when cut. Such kinds as Wonderful, 
F. V. Raspail, Madame Thibaut, and others of 
that class, are largely used by market growers 
for supplying button-hole flowers in winter. 
The single blooms are picked off the trusses as 
they expand, and put on wires; and when bright 
colours are in great request, the Pelargonium 
comes in most opportunely to supply it— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

19177.—Climbing 1 plants.—A good deal 
depends upon the amount of light which reaches 
the back wall, in the selection of plants that 
will do well there. If the roof is not oovered 
with creepers, and you have only a low stage to 
impede the light, yon may grow many plants 
against the wall. Roses would do well, as 
would also Plumbago capensis, Acacias, 
Habrothamnus,andastrong-growing Heliotrope. 
In one of our vineries, whicn has a back wall. 
14 feet high, we have a grand plant of Bongaio 
villea glabra, which grows and flowers in the 
most satisfactory manner, and also one of the 
oldest of the Double Pelargoniums (Gloire de 
Nancy), which reaches to the top of the wall, 
and flowers well every year ; but it is a light 
house, although a vinery. The Vines are not 
allowed to grow nearer than 2 feet from the top, 
and there is a good deal of front and side light 
diffused through the house. Owing to the high 
temperature maintained for the Vines (Muscats), 
the Bougainvillea does not last very long in 
flower, but it remains in good condition for 
fully two months. The winter temperature is 
not higher than yours. If the wall is much 
shaded, I should advise you to confine your 
selection to Camellias. I like a painted wire 
trellis for creepers ; place the wire, horizontally, 
6 inches apart, and 1 inch from the wall. 1 
should call yours a small house. —J. C. 

19173.—Climbing Roses and Lapa 
geriaa in pots.—Roses and Lapagerias may 
be grown in large pots or boxes, but the growth 
will not be so vigorous as that of those that 
have their roots in a good border of sod. Neither 
pots nor boxes ought to stand on the flue in a 
house that is regularly heated up to 50 degs.; 
the soil would get too dry, and the roots would 
be excited by the warmth when they should be 
resting. Cannot you make provision for the 
pots on the floor ? If you must stand them on 
the flue, raise the bottom of the pots as fa* 
above it as you oan—say, 1 foot or 18 inches. 
The effect would much depend upon how often 
the fire is lighted.—J. C. C. 

19176.—A greenhouse failure.—If t* 

steam escapes from the cistern, no doubt it * 
that which causes the injury to your flower? 
Cannot you. fix the feed-oistern outside the 
house? Your gardener is, in & measure, right, 
when he says the house cannot do everything 
If von keep Chrysanthemums iu the house 
until quite late, you require other houses to 
bring on flowers to succeed them, if you always 
want a display of bloom. The Cinerarias may 
want larger pots; but, whether they do or not, 
it is quite certain that they would do better in 
a house or pit where the temperature is 10 degs. 
or 15 degs. lower. To succeed with a mixed 
collection of plants, such as you name, the tern- 
perature by fire-heat ought not to exceed 
60 degs. during winter, and at night it should 
be 6 degs. lower than during the day.—J. C. C. 
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ACHIMENES IN HANGING BASKETS. ™MuJtS 

Tiiere are few plants so floriferous and attrac- soil as the work proceeds, and then insert 
tive, and, at the same time, so easily grown as plants over the top suiface about 3 inches apart 
Aohimenes. The most common method of cul- ( Some of these latter may eventually be trained 
ture, is that of growing them in pots or shallow to hang over the sides, and others to fill up the 
pans, and, when thus treated, they succeed centre. Some cultivators plant only on the 
admirably, and prove invaluable for side-stage, upper part of baskets, and trust to covering the 
room, or even dinner-table decoration. Another lower portion by the training and tying of 
purpose for which Achimenes are particularly shoots ; but a basket is seldom so well or so 
well-adapted is that of furnishing hanging quickly furnished as when some assistance is 
baskets. Baskets furnished in the manner afforded from the lower part also. When corn- 
shown in the illustration, here published, pleted, the biskets should be suspended near 
would prove an important feature in many plant the glass in a house kept at about 60 degs. or 
houses, especially in those of large dimensions, 65 degs. 

where small specimens, in pots or pans, would As the flowkrino period arrives, a cooler 
not be capable of producing a very good effect, and more airy structure will suffice, and eventu- 
The season for starting Achimenis will ally the conservatory or greenhouse will be suffi- 
will soon be at hand, especially if they are re- ciently warm. Achimenes, if in good health, 
quired to flower by the month of June. If the last in excellent condition for weess, provided 
corms have been allowed to remain in ths soil they are kept watered and in a suitable situation 
since last year, they should be shaken out early us regards shade and the amount of air admitted, 
in March, and afterwards be placed about They will not withstand Btrong sunshine nor 



HANGING BASKET OF ACHIMENES. 


1 inch apart in shallow pans of light soil, and cross currents of air. Syringing with clear 
ntood where there is a temperature of from water, as warm as the air of the house, is of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. Here growth will soon material benefit in the afternoons until the 
commence, and, until it does, water should be flowering season begins. A few slender stakes 
but sparingly given. It is important that the may be used to regulate the upper plants, so as 
joung shoot, when they appear, should not be to cause some to occupy the centre and others 
flowed to become drawn ; to avoid this, they to hang over. Thrips and red-spider are very 
should be kept in a light position. When about destructive to the leaves ; if once a footing is 

2 incheB high, the plants may be transferred to secured it is very difficult to get rid of them, 
the pots, pans, or baskets, in which they are in- Avoid, if possible, placing the Achimenes any- 
tended to flower. Attention is here more where near other plants likely to be infested 
especially directed to basket-culture, as being with the insects referred to, and keep the syring- 
a method far more rarely adopted than either of ing regulary practised when all the leaves are 
the others. Baskets for Achimenes are best in a young stage of development. Achimenes 
made of galvanised wire ; those about 18 inches succeed best in a rather light compost—one with 
across the top, and 9 inches deep, are very which plenty of leaf-mould is intermixed. A 
useful, but various other sizes are also procur- ^ little well rotted manure, in addition, is also 
able. In country districts it will not be recommended. If loam is used, it should be 
difficult to find some nice fresh common Moss turfy and torn up by hand ; peat should be 
for the purpose of covering the inside of the similarly treated. The proportion of either 
basket, and also holding the soil. Where this peat or loam seems to matter but little, as 
is unobtainable, Sphagnum is the beat substitute, equally good results, with proper attention, 
but it does not hold together so well.T The ; may be secured from the use of either. Plenty 
basket shpnld be suspenSed. knl, fiifflllqg^lt, | of water is requisite frem the time growth is 
plants of an even size sI^«WV)6 b«i^pa,\tid established until it begins to decline. J. K. 


19075. — Late Chrysanthemums. — 

The grower who wishes to obtain Chrys* 
anthemums for late-blooming should Belect 
suitable varieties for that purpose. I will, 
therefore, give a select list: Boule d’Or, Briolis, 
Belle Paule, Cullingfordi, Boule de Neige, 
Ethel, Fleur de Marie, Qloriosum, Grandiflora, 
Hero of Stoke Newington, Julie Lagrav&re, 
Lady Margaret, Mrs. C. Carey, Miss Mai^chaux, 
Mdlle. Lacroix, Meg Merrilies, Pelican, Peter 
the Great, PrinceBs Teck, Snowdrop, Source 
d’Or, Thunberg. This selection will give the 
grower a good variety of colour. The cuttings 
Bhould be inserted in February, in Boil composed 
of equal quantities of loam and leaf soil or 
Cocoa fibre refuse—I prefer the latter—with 
the addition of plenty of silver sand. Well 
crock some 3-inch pots, fill them nearly to the 
rim with soil, press it down firmly, and place 
over it a sprinkling of silver sand. The cuttings 
should have a few of the lower leaves neatly 
out off, and four should be inserted around 
the sides of the pots ; make them firm, and 
then give them a slight watering through a fins 
rose. If the grower has a very mild hotbed a« 
work, the pots can be plunged in it, and they 
will very soon emit roots, when they should be 
placed in a frame where they oan have abundance 
of air on all favourable occasions. If the grower 
has a greenhouse, the pots can be placed in the 
warmest end till rooted, and if a hand-glass can 
be put over them it will prevent them from 
flagging. As soon as the cuttings are well- 
rooted they should be stopped—i.«., the extreme 
point should be pinched off. This will induce 
them to throw out shoots up the stem. About 
a fortnight after this stopping, the plants should 
he potted singly into 3 inch pots in a compost 
consisting of equal parts loam and leaf-soil, 
or well-decayed manure and silver-sa^d. 
Again return the plants to the frame, and 
keep them shut up close for a few 
days, but do not water them, and the roc-a will 
quickly work amongst the new soil ; ejy that 
are dry may then be watered, but carf must be 
taken to water only those that really need it. 
Before the plants are repotted into arger pots, 
the shoots should be gone over, *nd any that 
are 4 inches loDg should be atopy .jd, and about 
a fortnight after this Btoppi* g, the plants 
should be potted into 4£ inch p -ta, and be again 
returned to the frame for a f jw days ; then, if 
the weather is favourable, .hey may be stood 
in a sheltered position r ut-of-doors. About 
the last week in June, the plants should be 
gone over, and have oue more stopping, and, 
ten days later, they should be potted into the 
bloom ing-pots—8£-inch pots will generally be 
found large enough. The soil for this final 
potting should consist of three parts good 
fibrous loam, and one part manure, to which 
is added a good sprinkling of sand. A 
handful of bone-dust and a little soot 
to each pot of soil will be of great benefit to 
the plants. Great care must be taken in this 
final potting ; the pots should be well crocked, 
and the soil rammed down very firm. The 
plants should then be stood in an open position 
during the summer, be syringed overhead in the 
evenings, during dry weather, and not be 
allowed to want for water. To each plant put 
a few stakes, to which a few of the leading 
shoots should be tied, to prevent their getting 
broken. Early in September, the plants should 
be watered with clear soot water, which should 
be given once a-week, till the buds show 
colour. As soon as the buds form, they should 
be thinned out to one bud on each shoot, and 
the plants should then have manure-water 
given them, commencing with weak doses 
twice a-week, and increasing the strength, 
and giving it oftener, as the buds swell. 
Cow-manure, which “A. T. R. ” uses, is very 
good, if given during hot weather. It should 
be remembered that the plants like a change of 
food ; and the plan I adopt is to give alternate 
waterings with sheep-manure, cow-manure (in 
hot weather), and blood and bone-manure, with 
an occasional dose of guano ; and, when the buds 
are set, £ ounoe of sulphate of ammonia should 
be added to the gallon of water—once a-week 
at first, and when the buds are swelling twice 
a-week. The plants should be kept out-of-doors 
an long as it is safe to do so, but on the approach 
of froBt they should be removed to some tem¬ 
porary shelter, to keep thefrest from injuring the 
buds. When they are placed in the greenhouse 
they should Aplenty) 'tjf air given them, 
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both night and day; and in wot or foggy weather, 
a* little fire-heat should be applied, to keep 
the blooma from damping off. Several of the 
single varieties will, liter the first lot of bloom 
has been out, throw out side-shoots and bloom 
In January. Plants can also be put out in the 
borders in March, and potted-up in October, 
with good results. I think the above will fully 
answer the queries of “A. T. R.”—W. B. 
Boyce, Archway-road, Highgate. 

19180.—Failure of Lilium anratum.— 
If you had perfeotly sound bulbs to begin with, 
your failure arises from using pots that were 
too large, and from the roots being kept too 
wet before the plants had got strong. It was 
wrong to take them to the conservatory before 
they oame into flower. When grown under 
glass, this Lily requires a thin shade. The 
bulbs should be potted in 6-inch pots, and kept 
in a frame without any water until they have 
begun to make roots. Even then water must 
be given sparingly—only just enough to keep 
the earth moist. When the stems have grown 
to a height of 18 inches, drop the pot} in which 
they are growing into another two sixes larger, 
and then fill up with rich soil. This will earth- 
up the stem, and feed the roots, which always 
form just above the surface. The plant will 
be greatly benefited by this treatment.—J. C. C. 

19121.— Fumigation by Tobacco.— It is 
probable that the plants of Jasminum had been 
grown in a very moist heat, 4nd were, there¬ 
fore. more tender than the other occupants of 
the house. The sending of plants through the 
post has, too, an enervating influence, and you 
erred in fumigating them so soon after they 
were received. Plants that come through the 
post want careful nursing for a week. A great 
point in fumigating is to know how much smoke 
the plants will bear. This can only be deter¬ 
mined by experience, by the nature of the 
plants, and the manner in which they are 
grown. Plants grown in a light house, where 
air is pretty freely admitted in one weather, will 
bear more smoke than such as are grown under 
different conditions. In fumigating, every care 
should be taken not to allow the material to 
flare. It is an abundance of smoke that is 
wanted, unaccompanied, as far as possible, by 
heat. It is not the smoke itself but the sul¬ 
phurous fumes from the material used to bum 
tile Tobacco rag, or whatever may be used, that 
does the mischief. I have had a great deal 
to do with fumigating glasshouses, and I never 
found a dense body of smoke to injure tender 
foliage if the material had not been allowed to 
burn through. If possible, the house should be 
oovered with mats, as then so much smoke is 
not required, and the plants and stages should 
be dry. When there is much moisture in the 
house, the smoke oendenses almost as quickly 
as it is formed. At the same time the plants 
should not be dry at the roots. A sapless 
condition of the foliage predisposes to burning. 
In winter, give water in the morning, if required; 
Is spring and summer at midday, or about 3 
p.m., according to the weather.— Byflkbt, 

—- This does not injure most greenhouse 
plants, unless the smoke is too dense. Sometimes 
the Tobacco paper is of inferior quality, and in 
that state may be injurious. Moreover, plants 
that have just been re-potted are more easily 
injured than those that are well established. 
This I have found out to my cost more than I 
onoe. Of course, some plants are more easily j 
injured than others. Pelargoniums will drop 
all their flowers, if exposed to Tobacco smoke ; 
but the flowers of Carnations are not in the 
least injured by the same amount of smoke.— 
J, D. E. 

18128. — Zonal Pelargoniums after 
flowering. —It does not matter much whether 
two-year-old or young plants are used, although 
we think that young ones give the largest trusses. 
The best way is to put in a few cuttings every 
antumn, or rather m August, and throw away 
any of the older plants that become too large, 
or are not doing well. The plants that are 
blooming now will do so again next winter; 
but they should be cut in in April, where they 
Me at all of straggly habit, and when they have 
started into growth they should be shaken 
out partly, and be repotted in good loam. 
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September, and stop during the summer any 
strong shoots. They should also get good 
attention in the matter of watering. Young 
plants should get the same treatment, but they, 
of course, require to be grown along during the 
spring, and to be brought into the open air by 
the end of June. The beginning of August is a 
good time to give the last shift.—J. C. B. 

- As a rule, old plants of these flower 
better than young ones; so, provided there is 
room for good-sized specimens, I should recom¬ 
mend that the plants in question be dried off 
and hardened a little, and then out back more 
or less, aooording to circumstances, the tops 
being utilised as cuttings, which will strike 
freely in a Uttle warmth during February and 
March. After this, keep the old plants rather 
dry at the root, but frequently syringed in 
bright weather, and, when they have broken 
again, repot into the same, or even a smaller 
size. Grow them on freely under glass for some 
time, pinching any luxuriant growths,, give a 
liberal shift as soon as they will bear it, and, 
when well-established in these pots, stand the 
plants out-of-doors in the full sunshine, giving 
only sufficient water to keep the foliage from 
flagging or falling. Such plants bloom splen¬ 
didly during winter, and the cuttings obtained 
will make useful stuff of smaller size.—B. C. R. 

Outside covering 1 to glasshouses.— 
Notices have appeared from time to time .in 
Gardening, recommending the use and explain¬ 
ing the action of outside coverings as frost-pro¬ 
tectors to glasshouses. Last year a note 
appeared from me, stating how the frost was 
kept out of a large conservatory the whole of 
last winter without fire-heat. This winter we 
have experimented in this way on a small con¬ 
servatory, on the west side of the dwelling- 
house, and occupying an angle formed by on® 
of the wings of the building. The wing of the 
building sheltered the conservatory from the 
north wind, and the west wall of the building 
from the east. Moreover, as the frost 
oould not get behind the two sides of the 
conservatory, formed by the walls of the 
dwelling-house, the conservatory was much more 
protected in this direction than if these sides 
were independent walls exposed to the action 
of the winds. When we expected a frost we 
merely put some old window curtains on the 
roof of tne conservatory, and hung some of the 
same suspended by rings, at the sides. One 
night only, when we expected a more severe 
frost, we lighted up a small petroleum stove, 
but the weather happened to change before 
midnight. So we can say that, virtually, we 
kept the frost out during the whole of the late 
severe weather without the assistance of fire- 
heat. We have had Primulas, Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, Ac., in the house all through the 
winter.—L. C. K. 

19133.— Greenhouses and local au 
thorities.— Mr. Eliott does not state whether 
he lives in an urban or rural district, the powers 
of the town and country authorities differing to 
a considerable extent. These powers are con¬ 
ferred by the Public Health Act, 1875, and 
each district is empowered to frame bye-laws 
in accordance with this Act; but many large 
towns have, in addition, a separate Local Build¬ 
ing Act of their own. No power is given by 
the Act of 1875 to interfere with the ereotkm 
of buildings (exoept as to drainage), and 
my impression oertainly is that, if Mr. Eliott 
lives in the country, he may build and 
heat his greenhouse in any way he likes, so 
long as it is not injurious to hu neighbours. 
If, nowever, the greenhouse is to be ereoted in 
a town, the authority have a right to see to the 
“ structure of walls, foundations, roofs, and 
chimneys of new buildings, for securing sta¬ 
bility, and the prevention of fires, ana for 
purposes of health;” and also “sufficiency of 
space about buildings to secure a free circula¬ 
tion of air. ” I see nothing in this to give the 
authority any right to prevent any sort of 
greenhouse stove from being used, provided the 
chimney is a sufficient one; and an endeavour 
to compel the use of gas alone is an encroach¬ 
ment on individual rights which should be re¬ 
sisted. I assume that no local Act applies to 
Mr. Eliott’s case.—A Lawyer. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are at all 
times glad to receive /or engraving any euggu'ive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, jwpeoixUy of 
gardens of an artistic or natural character. 
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HOW TO GROW TOMATOES. 
People who are in a position to grow their own 
Tomatoes have a considerable advantage over 
the householder who has to purchase in the 
market, for the difference between a well-ripened 
Tomato, cut from the plant and used at onoe, 
and a purchased specimen from a country green¬ 
grocer is very great indeed. We have grown 
Tomatoes in pots for years, and the produce of 
these pot-plants is always very highly valued. 
The first fruits ripen the last week in April or 
early in May. We sow the seeds In the first 
week of the new year. They are now (Jan. 26) 
thriving little plants in 3&-inoh pots, and are 
growing along with young Melons in a house, 
the temperature of which at night is from 60 
degs. to 65 degs. In this temperature, and with 
a pentiful supply of water at the roots, they 
grow freely. We shift them twice from these 
small pots ; the first time into 8-inch pots, and 
the next into 11-inch or 12-inch ones. The 
potting-soil consists of two parts good loam and 
one part decayed stable-manure. We grow 
them in pots, so as to be able to move them into 
any house where they oan be placed in a 
position where they will get plenty of sunshine. 
The best lot we ever had was, when a dozen 
plants were placed against the back wall of a 
vinery, in which they ripened their fruit before 
the Vines shaded them too much. The variety 
grown (Haokwood Park Prolific) proved to be 
a good one. After cutting fruit all through 
the summer, the plants were placed out-of-doOTS 
against a deal fence, facing tne south, and from 
these we gathered fruit as late as October. A 
market grower informed us that he found the 
common, or large red, produced the greatest 
weight of any variety he had hitherto grown. 
It is not so well formed as some, but he aid not 
find that that depreciated its value in the 
market. If the plants, instead of being potted, 
oan be planted out and trained to a trellis, as 
Melons and Cucumbers generally are, the results 
will be as good as when grown in pots, and 
the labour of watering is not so great. Under 
pot culture the roots grow so closely matted 
together that it is necessary to water them 
twice daily. When planted out, a succession 
of fruit can be obtained until fruit is ready out- 
of-doors. For producing fruit in winter, the 
plants should be propagated from cuttings 
about the end of August or early in September. 
Indeed, it ought to be universally known that 
to produce any good variety of Tomato true it 
must be raised in this way. Seedlings cannot 
be depended upon to be exactly like their 
parents, while cuttings produce plants of the 
exact character of the parent. Cuttings root 
freely, and form the best plants when placed 
singly in the centre of small pots. The pots 
should be plunged in a bottom heat of 85 degs., 
and the temperature of the house should be aboot 
60 degs. at night. The plants may be trained 
to the back wall of a house where they get 
plenty of light, and a temperature of about 60 
degs.; they may be grown in pots, as has been 
already recommended, the cultural require¬ 
ments being the same. The 
Out-of-door culture of Tomatoes is very 
simple, and is much the same as that of Dshlisa 
The plants ought to be grown at first under 
* lsb. If propagated from seeds, they moat 
sown about the end of February in a hotbed, 
or forcing house. The young plants appear 
very speedily, and should be planted out singly 
into small pots as soon as the first leaf is formed 
after the seed leaves. The little plants will 
have long stems under these leaves, but then 
stems must be put under ground, leaving the 
seed leaves just above the surface. When the 
plants have made about six leaves, shift into a 
larger pot, and then into pots 6 inches or t 
inches in diameter. The plants need not be 
grown in a warm house; on the contrary, they 
should early in May be placed in cold fram«s» 
where they can be gradually inured to stand in 
the open air, in order to fit them to be planted 
out the first week in June. They do remarkably 
well if planted on open spaces against walls 
facing the south or west. If walls are not 
available, plant them on a piece of well trenched 
ground, but not very rich. The warmer the 
position the better. Each plant requires » 
stout stick, standing 3 feet out of the ground, w 
support it. When the plants have grown » 
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ft)>e top of the atioks, all the young lateral 
growths near the top should be pinohed oat; 
this will throw all the strength into the young 
fruit, which will now be forming. Continue to 
pinch oat the lateral growths, as the fruit which 
qiight form on these would not ripen, but would 
only take the strength from those that had 
already formed on the plants. The large red is 
a good sort for out-ot-doors. Earliest of Ail 
and Acme are also well adapted for that 

G rpose; Hackwood Park Prolific would doubt- 
*, also, do outside. .J. D. 

Peas raised under giftee.—Peas sown 
in pots, boxes, spouts, or on turves, and raised 
under glass in spring, will soon surpass any 
open-air ones in height; but there is always 
danger that what is gained under glass in Feb 
diary and March may be lost in April, as it is 
When the Peas raised under glass are planted 
out that the dangerous period of their culture 
arrives. It is, no doubt, gratifying to see Peas 
from 6 inches to 1 foot in height by the end of 
February; but, as a rule, their appearance is 
npt so pleasing after they have been out a 
fortnight or so; indeed, it often happens that 
open-air-sown Peas pod before those from 
indoors; by sowing early, however, and allow¬ 
ing them to remain in a cold frame, with the 
simple protection of glass and a mat on a oold 
night. Peas raised under glass may be grown to 
surpass all open-air orops in earliness, and I 
would strongly advise all who wish to suooeed 
in raising early Peas to oonfine them to the 
frame, and never think of starting them in a 
forcing-house.—J. M. 

Village Blacksmith Potato.— My ex¬ 
perience enables me to oontirm all that has been 
written in favour of this Potato. I have grown 
it three seasons. Last year I planted in my 
garden twenty-four of our leading varieties; 
nearly all produced an excellent crop; many 
sorts were quite free from disease, but only one 
variety (the Blacksmith) was free from scab. 
At nearly all the shows in Midlothian, West- 
lothian, and Lanarkshire, for two years book, 
all prizes (almost without exception) for early 
Potatoes have been awarded to this variety. 
As proof of its excellence as a field Potato, I may 
say that Mr. Walker, Tippethill farm, Whit¬ 
burn, four years ago obtained six Potatoes. 
Last spring he was enabled to dispose of 10 cwt, 
at a fancy prioe, reserving seed for an acre, 
Which produced an excellent crop.—A. D., Whit- 
bum, N,B, 

Early Lettuces,— The late severe weather 
has, doubtless, left its mark on salads, and good 
early spring Lettuce will, probably, be very 
soaroe. In anticipation of a dearth of salad 
materials, I have frequently, after such a winter 
as the present, found it a good plan to sow the 
early Lettuces in boxes under glass in gentle 
heat; they soon come up and grow into nice 
little plants soon, and if prioked off in frames, 
make as good plants as those that have survived 
tiie winter, and if they are carefully hardened 
off, and planted out close under a wall, good 
early Lettuoe may be relied on. But before 
these are ready for use, I find it an excellent 
plan to have a few boxes of young seedling 
Lettuces, sown rather thinly, and allowed to 
grow until they are 4 inches to 6 inches high, 
when they can be out right off close to the soil 
for mixed salads; and very fine salads they 
make, as, from their rapid growth, they are 
crisp and tender, and that is more than can be 
expected of winter Lettuce, after such weather 
0* we have experienced daring the past few 
weeks. The variety I like beat is the white 
Paris Cos; it is a tender Lettuoe, but just the 
thing for growing quickly under glass, and with 
a good supply of this, and some Mustard and 
Cress, some blanched Chicory, Beetroot, and 
Celery, there need be no fear as to a supply of 
salad in spring. When any autumn-sown 
plalhts of Lettuce have been sheltered in cold 
frames or under cldohes, these should now be 
freely ventilated, and the soil stirred amongst 
them to promote a healthy growth.—J. Groom, 
Gosport. 

19129.— Tomatoes failing. —Not know¬ 
ing the daily treatment of the plants, it is 
difficult to say why they die off in such a 
mysterious way. The remark that the leaves 
become a darker green before the plants die, 
leads me to suspect that they have had an over¬ 
dose of iwiitu-s- wikteril ^ojt hi A 4 splendid 


lot of healthy plants trained on the book wall of 
a vinery; we sprinkled some guano over the 
border as a stimulant for the Vines, but it was 
too strong for the Tomato roots, and nearly 
killed the plants.—J. D. E. 

19067.—Old Mushroom beds.—There is 
a good deal of virtue left in an old Mushroom 
bed for any other crop than Mushrooms. I 
find that old Mushroom beds make good potting- 
mould, for in the neighbourhood of towns real 
leaf-mould is a very expensive article to get; 
and an old Mushroom bed, if kept until it 
crumbles away into fine mould, so that it will 
pass through a sieve, makes excellent material 
for filling seed-pots, pans, or boxes, or for 
mixing with heavier soil, to lighten it for 
general potting purposes; any rough portion 
may be used for drainage to boxes. It is also 
very useful for mixing with soil for filling 
frames at this time of year for the numerous 
crops that are needing attention; or, if it is 
very plentiful, it may Bafely be applied to any 
kitchen- or flower-garden beds, or borders, 
requiring to be enriohed. There is certainly 
not the rioh manorial qualities of good farmyard- 
manure in it; but there are always sufficient 
usee to be found for it. In fact, there is not a 
single artiole that will decay that has not 
some manurial value for the land; and one 
reform that we sadly need lies in the direction 
of utilising every kind of sewage and refuse as 
a manure, instead of allowing it to pollute our 
streams and watercourses. The depression 
affecting the land ought to stimulate Govern¬ 
ment and local authorities to make it 00 m- 
pulsory that all kind of perishable refuse should 
be converted into manure for the land.— 
J. G. H. 

-This is useful for any purpose for which 

dung is needed. If laid up for twelve months, 
and turned over now and then, it makes capital 
material for mixing with loam for potting. If 
laid up for two or three years, ana sweetened 
by being turned over frequently through the 
year, it may be used in a pure state for such 
things as Fuohsiae, Lobelias, and other free- 
growing, soft-wooded things. It is very good 
for enriching flower-beds, as it can easily be 
broken to pieoes and incorporated with the soil, 
and it forms a oapital top-dressing for hardy 
flowers.—J. C. B. 


Plants with variegated-leaves-— 

We have not as yet taken half the ad¬ 
vantage which will be eventually derived from 
the large numbers of fine variegated shrubs 
which are now at command, both deciduous and 
evergreen; but the knowledge of them, and 
with it the taste for their culture, and the true 
appreciation of the various ways in which they 
may become so immensely valuable in varying 
the effects and imparting gradations of light and 
shade to our shrubberies, are becoming more 
fully developed. The variegated Eurya latifolia, 
with its long-pointed leaves of mingled oream, 
grey, and green, is a very magnificent plant, 
inviting the attention of all such as wish to 
make a really grand addition to their conser¬ 
vatories. Ivies grown as shrubs or standards, 
especially the variegated sorts, are a treasure- 
store in themselves, while for fine semi-tropical 
effect the noble leaf-blades of the variegated 
New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax variegatum) 
form a grand addition to Yuccas and other 
stiff-leaved Aloe-like plants. With this the 
variegated Yucca filamentoaa would group 
admirably. Scrophularia nodosa, with its 
white-bordered leaves and young sprays of 
golden-yellow, is also very pretty; while the 
leaves of the variegated Hemerocallis, an old 
garden favourite, are so beautifully marked, 
that a plant of it would form a fine object any¬ 
where. There is also the smaller double-flow¬ 
ered variety, the leaves of which are conspicu¬ 
ously streaked with clear-white, which would 
be very attractive wherever there is room for 
it. Acanthopanax variegatum forms a very 
little bush of creamy-white and pea-green. 
Then there is Coprosma Baueriana, an elegant 
shrub with golden-hued leaves of clean and 
regular form, marked by a spot of bright-green 
in the centre. Euonymus latifolius and E. 
radicans are, both of them, attractive shrubs, 
and most useful in producing a special kind of 
effect; the former has leaves of pale-cream 
colour, marked very distinctly with two shades 
of green, some of the leaves remaining entirely 


cream-coloured. The leaves of E. radicans are 
more regularly marked with cream-colour. 
There are also several other kinds of Euonymus, 
all more or leas beautiful as variegated shrubs. 
Of the variegated Hollies there is an endless 
variety, and no shrub or tree with variegated 
leaves can surpass the best gold and silver 
forms. Where a low growth is alone desirable, 
what can be finer than the variegated Coltsfoot 
(Tussilago Farfara), so finely edged and brightly 
splashed with white as are some of the best 
variegated varieties ? For spreading over rook- 
work, in favourable positions, what can be more 
desirable than Sedum Sieboldi, eaoh leaf of 
delicate pale-green blotohed with a circlet of 
soft cream-colour in the oentre ? And then the 
oommon old-fashioned border flower, Polemo- 
nium cceruleum (Jacob’s Ladder, variegated 
variety), is as precty and bright an object as 
can be conceived. Each of its elegant pinnate 
leaves is edged with a clear sparkling border of 
white, making the foliage even more attractive 
than its pretty crown of soft blue flowers. 
These are but a few of the many variegated¬ 
leaved hardy plants which are available to 
everyone disposed to make use of them.—N. 

Earthworms. — I beg to thank ‘‘Wood 
Sorrel” for his courteous reply to my query 
as to the “ right of existence ” of earth 
worms. I was not aware that you, sir, 
had answered me, recommending my acqui¬ 
sition of 11 Darwin on Worms,” which “ Wood 
Sorrel” also says is amusing and instructive. 

I shall follow the advice thus given and sup¬ 
ported. “ Wood Sorrel’s ” remarks will save 
the life of many of those creatures, which were 
so repulsive to me, and about the destruction 
of which I yet had qualms of conscience. 1 know 
that every created thing has, in some sense, or 
other, its use. Nothing was ever, in the Divine 
economy, made for nothing; and I felt that, 
nnl a— positively injurious, I had no moral right 
to destroy them. “ Wood Sorrel ’ convinces me 
that it were an act of folly to do so, since they 
are actually benefioiaL The dragging down of 
leaves into their holes, of which he speaks, 
was curiously illustrated one calm night, when, 
unable to account for the tremulous motion of a 
recently planted cutting, I struck a light, and 
beheld a huge worm erect, standing, as it were, 
on tip-toe, with the little plant in its maw. 
By a sudden jerk, plant and worm instan¬ 
taneously disappeared—nor could I, by aint of 
digging, discover their whereabouts. I have 
often found large fat worms coiled round tubers 
of Dahlias, Lilies, Ac., but they did not seem to 
have fed upon them, but to have used them 
only as comfortable abodes. That they are in¬ 
jurious tenants, however, when “cabined'* 
within such small tenements as flower-pots, 
“Wood Sorrel” has proved, and I shall evict them 
accordingly. The value which I attach to this 
correspondence is much more a moral than an 
economical one. It should teach us. not lightly 
to destroy animal life, how obnoxious soever 
it may be to our imperfect vision.—D ubliknsis. 

-It seems so strange that anyone can 

want to kill worms off wholesale—poor things ! 
so well beloved of birds, fishes, and anglers; so 
hated by the rest of mankind. How gentle 
Isaac Walton would turn in his grave if he knew 
that people killed them by thousands with 
violent poisons, for what Artemus Ward would 
call “ pure oussedness I” If for no other reason, 
they should be left unmolested for the benefit 
of the blackbirds and thrushes, without which 
a garden is not worthy of its name, and a lawn 
would be a wilderness. I know there are many 
who would cry, “Down with blackbirds and 
thrushes too !” but then some persons are really 
aunihilatori, and can see the use of but a veiy 
limited number of animals and plants. W ithout 
such people, I am sure, the world would 
be more beautiful and lovable! I can hardly 
believe that there is a human being who, looking 
on to the lawn from his breakfast-room window, 
and seeing the birds feeding and enjoying them¬ 
selves, would not eat his own breakfast with 
greater relish and pleasure from the sight. Of 
course, if these birds cannot get worms, they 
will “go” all the more for the fruit—And Bmall 
blame to them 1 Alter all, the only crime the 
worms commit is that of raising, at times, small 
hillocks of fine earth upon tun; this earth is 
universally admitted to be of benefit to the 
Grass. And why should this be considered 
such an unpardonable liberty ? The worm-caste 
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are not so very unsightly, nor are they made at more common than it is. Those who get plants writing on them—as writing, sooner or later, 
all seasons of the year. Some persons say they of it, and give them a fair start, would be hard becomes unreadable—obtain a set of figure 
are so much in the way when playing certain to please indeed if they were disappointed punches from 0 to 9, the cost of which is very 
games. I am as fond as anyone of tennis, with it. W. Q. trifling, and punch on the label the number of 

croquet, Ac., and get my fair share of them, too; ~ the plant corresponding to the number under 

but on the many, many lawns on which 1 have 19082.— Garden labels and stakes* — which it is entered in your manuscript gardens 
played these games, 1 can remember only on one f do not think you are likely to find any catalogue, and you have an imperishable record, 
occasion when I was inconvenienced by worm- label*, or stakes, more suitable and inex- This does well for pots of all sizes, and, if they 
casts. Before playing any of these games properly pensive for Chrysanthemums than those are required for shrubs, or plants of a hardy 
in the autumn, the lawn should be swept; but w hich you have been using. There are iron nature in the garden, punch a hole through the 
this would have to be done in any case, even stakes, suitable for Roses and border flowers, label, and suspend it by a bit of zinc wire to a 
if there were not a worm in the lawn. I think advertised at from 3s. fid. to 6a. per dozen, branch, taking care not to twist the wire 
there can be little doubt that a lawn without These may be had either painted or japanned, closely, so as to cut into the bark as the plant 
worms would not be so good, in many respects, as and, on account of their durability, they are increases its growth.—C. Croydon. 

one in which these despised creatures exist, mu °b cheaper than wood, besides being neater _ 

unless extra care and trouble were bestowed on and in every way more serviceable.—J. C. C. •Drifl’Hlfl 

it. So, I say, why should anyone in his senses - I think I can tell “ A Subscriber from the rtUDlSlO. 



want to kill worms on Grass ?—G. S. S. 

TREES AND SHRUB& 

A ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRAMBLE. 

Titr most ornamental Brambles are those found 
in the western part of North America, on the 
Rocky Mountains. Among these there are 
three really first-rate garden shrubs—Rubus 
deliciosus, R. nutkanus, and R. odoratus ; to 
these might be added a fourth, R. spectabilis, 


First Issue ” of some really satisfactory plant 
labels—viz., the terra-cotta ones, made by Maw 
and Co. They can be had of many shapes and 
sizes, but I have been satisfied with one—a round 
label of inches diameter, which is supplied 
at a low price. These labels answer equally 
well for every kind of plant, shrub, or tree. 
They can be had with consecutive numbers, or 
names, written to order, in black enamel, 
at an extra charge. But I get them plain, 
and write my own names and numbers. I 
give them a coating of thin white-lead paint, 


19117. — 1 Tea Roses in pots in winter. 

—If they are intended to flower in the spring, 
they ought to have been pruned in November, 
and be placed in a forcing-house soon after 
Christmas. They ought to have been kept in 
an airy house, cool and comparatively dry at 
the roots, two months or more before they 
were pruned. It is best to prune when the 
roots are dry, as then the out portions do not 
bleed ; and if they are kept dry for a few weeks 
after, the cut portions will heal over. Your 
best plan now is to prune at once, and paint 
over the cut portions with styptic, to prevent 
bleeding ; forcing may then be begun almost 
immediately.—J. D. E. 

19110.— Rose “ Sunset."— This is a Tea Rose, a sport 
from Perle dee Jardios. The flowers are similar io form to 
those of that variety, but of a deep Apricot colour. It is 
an excellent Row, and as hardy ss its parent, or any of the 
Teas. It is beautiful in the bud state.—J. D. E. 


A BEAUTIFUL WHITF. FLOWERED BRAMBLE (RUBUS DELICfOSUS ) 


an elegant shrub, with dark rosy-red flowers. 
The queen of the group, and, indeed, of all 
Brambles, is unquestionably R. deliciosus, of 
which the woodcut is a good illustration. It is 
one of the most delightful Brambles imaginable, 
and it was a fortunate thing for lovers of hardy 
shrubs when Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, 
managed to import seeds of it, and raise seed¬ 
lings from them about five-and-twenty years 
ago. It was known so long ago as 1822 by 
botanists, and Torrey, when describing it, gave 
it the name deliciosus, and furnished such a glow¬ 
ing account of it, that we were impatient to 
get it on this side of the Atlantic. VVe have 
found it, in the neighbourhood of London, to 
be a perfectly hardy shrub. At Kew, in light 
soil, it is grown as a standard, as well as against 
a wall. It makes a spreading, open bush, when 
planted in the open ; and, when against a wall, 
the branchlets hang gracefully away from it, as 
if they resented restriction. It flowers about 
the middle of May, against a wall, and a little 
later as a standard bush. When in bloom there 
is no shrub that excels it in elegance and 
beauty, the flowers being snow-white, exquisite 
in form, and borne on slender sprays. Against 
a wall it will grow as much as 8 feet high, but 
it keeps dwarf as a standard, seldom rising 
above 4 feet or sor --Now that if is a stock 
plant in most good natural, \s*<uld‘ beoome 


and, before it sets, write with a hard fine- 
pointed black-lead penoil. When dry, I add 
a thin coat of clear varnish. The writing will be 
found not only absolutely indelible and un¬ 
affected by weather, but much easier to read 
than on any other labels I have seen. I make 
my own standards, on which to hang the labels, 
of stout galvanised wire—short ones for pots, 
and longer for the ground. To standard Roses, 
fruit-trees, Ac., the labels oan, of course, be 
huDg with lead or copper wire. Every other 
kind of label I have tried has disappointed me 
by its perishability, or indistinctness, or ex¬ 
pense ; but these I have found answer equally 
well for all purposes, and I doubt not that if 
your “Subscriber from First Issue” will try 
them, he, also, will be satisfied with them. 
A good, and convenient, and inexpensive 
system of labelling is so indispensable to every¬ 
one who really loves his garden, that I think very 
many of the readers of Gardening may be glad 
to profic by my experienoe.—C. S. W. # * # Our 
opinion is that no label is completely satisfactory 
which cannot be re used. We think the best in 
the world is the cast iron T-shaped label, painted 
white , which is good for generations .— Ed. 

- Zinc labels for pots are far more durable 

than wood, and are very valuable, if used in the 
manner I am about to describe. Cut strips of 
thin zinc of the size required ; and, instead of 


Plant names.—To the somewhat familiar 
question, “ What’s in a name ?” the compositor 
in an horticultural printing-office might perhaps 
reply that there is a very great deal—an 
alphabet or two—in some names. At this 
season they may be observed in full cry, like 
Calverley’s “ long-backed, fancy mongrel, trail¬ 
ing casually ” through the spring seed cata¬ 
logues. As the same author would remark, 
“the imagination boggles at” them, even at 
the appellation of snch a “grand and greatly- 
improved flower ” as Zinnia elegans robusta 
grandiflora double. Here is a chance fragment 
from my friend Short’s gardening diary : “In 
the library, looking out a few dictionaries, Ac., 
for my man, who will not spell the Orchid 
names correctly. Hearing a noise outside, went 
out, and found my good neighbour Lacon stuck 
fast in the garden-gate with an armful of the 
uew patent telescopic garden labels of his 
own invention. Showed me practically how, 
like Euclid's parallels, they can be pro¬ 
duced ever so far both ways (not) to meet 
the requirements of modern nomenclature. 
Brought me the promised plant of Chrysan¬ 
themums Monsieur Juan Cruz de Eguileor and 
Monsieur Edouard Pynaert Van Geert. Spent 
half an hour with him in the garden. Much 
pleased with my arrangement of a clump of 
Helianthus multiflorus simplex maximua m s 
bed of Petunia hybrida nana compacts grandi¬ 
flora, with background of Cnpressus Lawsoniana 
erecta viridia argentea variegata. Gave him 
| seed of Hellebores Apotheker Bogren and 
Commerzienrath Benarv. N. B.—Must really 
remember to ask Laoon not to bring his dog 
Bob with him in future. The brute got into 
the Orchid-house and knocked down the Odon- 
togloaaum Pescatorei Vervaetianum and the 
Campylobotrys Ghieabreghti variegata, and 
then went and scratched up nearly all my 
Matricaria eximia nana aurea crispa, and rolled 
in a patch of Helichryaum monstrosum nanum 
atro-sangninenm flore-pleno.”—G, H. E., in 
Garden. 

19114.— Duck manure* —The best manure 
for top-dressing Onions is bird manure of any 
kind—hen, duck, pigeon, Ac. It should be 
thrown in a heap to deoay, and once a month or 
so be turned over. I find it best to run it be¬ 
tween the rows when the plants are swelling, 
for, if applied when they are young, it often 
makes them thiok-necked, and they never bulb 
as well as thin-necked ones. A week after the 
top-dressing it should be carefully hoed in. H 
the bed for spring Onions is prepared in the 
autumn, the manure may be worked into the 
soil at the same time. Deep tillage ensures * 
better orop of Onions (especially if the work if 
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In tha autumn) than merely eoratchisg 
over the surface in the spring. Always make 
the soil firm before sowing Onion-seed. A 
barrow-load of good fibrons loam—more, if the 
soil is, like “Jock’s,” sandy—should be mixed 
with half-a-barrowful of the above manure 
before turning it over.— Wu. T. T. Widdowson. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The bees having by thi s time consumed a large 
proportion of their winter stores, stocks should 
be carefully examined as soon as weather suffi¬ 
ciently mild to allow the bees to fly freely 
arrives, and candy or sugar-oake should be 
supplied where necessary. 

Stores. -There should still be sealed food in 
at least fo xr frames of each hive, 3 inches or 
4 inches do vn from the top. Soft candy may 
be given, where required, by placing it on tops of 
frames under quilt, where the bees will oonsume 
it as needed, or frames filled with sugar-oake 
may be placed at the sides of the cluster. In 
straw-hives it may be inserted in the feed-hole 
at top. Syrup must not yet be given, as the 
consumption of this watery food by the bees is 
at present likely to cause dysentery. One of 
our leading bee-keepers (Mr. S. Simmies) re- 
oommends Porto Rico sugar as an excellent bee- 
food, to be given to the bees by pressing it down 
tightly (it being moist and soft) on the frames, 
just over the cluster of bees, first laying a sheet 
of newspaper over the frames; the bees soon 
open a way through the paper, where it bulges 
down between the frames, and when oovered up 
warm, the sugar is quickly removed by the bees. 
Any bars of boney preserved from last season 
will now be found very valuable to supply to 
needy stocks. They should be slightly warmed 
before introduction into a hive, or the tempera¬ 
ture will be much lowered. When the bees of 
some hives are seen flying abroad, while the 
majority-of the hives in the apiary are in a state 
of repose, the former will, in all probability, be 
found to be very short of stores, being forced 
out by hunger in search of food. 

Shading entrances ok hives.— When snow 
Is on the ground, and the sun shines upon it, 
bees are tempted out of their hives, and, 
settling upon the snow, become chilled and 
perish. Straw hives can be shaded from the rays 
of the sun by fixing before them a wooden screen, 
nailed to a post sunk in the ground, and large 
enough to shade the whole front of the hive. 
This will not prevent the bees from leaving 
their hive when the proper temperature is 
reached. It should be fixed towards the west 
side, about 1 foot from the hive. For a bar- 
frame hive, a good shield against the sun is in 
the form of a hinged porch, which, when unsup¬ 
ported from below, leans on to the alighting- 
poard, at a distance of about 2 inches from 
tha hive front, leaving easy means of exit at 
both ends. In front, opposite the entrance¬ 
way, there are two £-inoh openings cut out 
of the lower edge of the porch, which give easy 
aooess to the bees alighting at their usual 
place. The zigzag entrances provided to some 
bar-frame hives are also useful, in prove n t i ng 
the entrance of the direct rays of the sun in 
winter. 

Wax-extracting.— The best apparatus for 
this purpose is the wax-extractor, by the use of 
which beautiful wax is obtained from old comb 
in a few minutes; but those who do not care to 
go to the expense of buying one may adopt the 
plan of boiling up old oomb, in the following 
m a nn er: First place the old combs in a dean 
vessel, with as much soft water as they wf" 
float in; place the vessel on a dear fire, and oco 
sionally stir till the combs are quite melte 
when the hot water and wax should be strata 
through a fine canvas bag into a tub of oo 
water; the bag, being filled with hot water ax 
mdted wax, is laid upon a piece of smool 
board, long enough to reach to the bottom of tl 
tub of oold water, and forming an indin< 
pkoe. The top of the tag is brought over tl 
end of the board, so as to hold it firmly, an 
prevent it dipping into the water. A wide tai 
is run through a hem at the top of the bag, loi 
enough to form a stirrup for the foot, by whi< 
means additional power is gained for keepii 
the strainer in its place on the board. The b* 
and its contents are 
wben the hot wax 



runs down the board into the oold water, and 
rests in flakes on its surface. It is then collected 
from the water and board, and put into a dean 
saucepan, with a little water to keep it from 
burning, and plaoed over a low fire, melted 
slowly, and the dross skimmed off as it rises. 
The wax is then poured into small shallow pans, 
or moulds, and allowed to oool slowly. The 
more slowly wax cools the more solid it be¬ 
comes, and it is freer from oracks and flaws. To 
bleaoh wax, re-melt it several times, running it 
into thin cakes, and expose to the influence of 
the sun and air. S. S. 6. 

Boxwcrth . 


HOW to make O&ndy. —Into a tin sauce¬ 
pan put about three-quarters of a pint of water; 
let this boil, and gradually stir in 6 lb. of white 
lump sugar. Keep it boiling, and stir to pre¬ 
vent burning. To test when it is done, dip your 
finger into oold water, then into the boiling 
sugar, and back again into the water; if pro¬ 
perly done, it will be crisp and brittle. Or, if 

S ou are afraid of burning your finger, drop a 
' ttle on a plate, and, if it sets hard on cooling, 
it is done enough. If, however, it is still sticky 
and soft, it must be boiled a little longer. When 
it is ready, take it off the fire, and stir it until 
it begins to set. Mr. Cheshire reoommends us 
to place paper into saucers, and pour the candy 
out into these. In half an hour it will be hard 
and ready for use. If it is not boiled enough, 
it will be soft and sticky in warm weather, and, 
if burnt, no amount of boiling will make it set 
hard. Burnt sugar is injurious to bees, if given 
in oold weather.— Wm. T. T. Widdowson. 

19155.— Mice in hive, &C.—On a mild 
day it would be advisable to raise and examine 
the hive for the presence of mice, as they will 
sometimes take up their winter quarters in a 
hive, if they find an opening large enough to 
admit them, and will consume some of the 
honey, and nibble the comb to fragments. 
They can be excluded by diminishing the size 
of the entrance. It is bad policy to ieed bees 
in winter; they should always be fed up to the 
neoessary weight (about 20 lbs.), not later than 
the middle of October. Should, however, a 
hive be found short of stores in winter, oandy 
cake, which should be made in the following 
manner, should be given: Into about f-pint 
of boiling water gradually stir 6 lbs. of white 
loaf sugar, which must be kept stirred, to 
prevent burning. When it is sufficiently done, 
a little dropped on a plate sets hard on oooling. 
When taken off the fire, it should be stirred 
until it begins to set. Over the feed-hole of 
the skep may be plaoed a cake of soft oandy, 
known as “ Good's o»ndy,” which is made by 
mixing together liquid honey and very finely- 
powdered loaf sugar, until the consistency of 
dough, or stiff putty, is attained. This, given 
warm, will be eaten with avidity by the bees. 
—8. S. G. _ 

BIRDS. 


QUERIES. 

19220.—Pigeona.— On the 24th of Deoember 1 had a 
pair of pigeons given me, and kept them shut up in a oote 
until the 14th Jan. When they were let out they wait 
into a neighbouring pigeon house, and I should be much 
obliged if anv reader of Gardkkino can inform me how to 
make them take to their own oote, so that when they are 
let out they may not stray again.—-0. D. H. 


1922L— Grey parrots.— I should feel obliged if some 
readers would kindly tell me how to treat my grey talking- 
parrot, so as to keep it* plumage smooth and in order. It 
Is about It years old, a very healthy bird ; but. from some 
oause or other, its feathers all across its back between the 
wings have become very rough of late years, and the good 
appearance of the bird la spoilt It is fed on Canary- and 
Hemp-seed, with a change of boiled Indian Corn and 
bread- and-mllk twice a-week, a little farinaoeous pudding 
from the table, bite of plain biscuit, and such food; it also 
has a little fruit, but no animal food of any kind. 1 give 
it plenty of fresh gravel every day, and dean water with 
a rusty nail in it.— Wm. H. G., Highbury. 

REPLY. 


19166.— Parrot moulting -If you do not 
give your parrot any Hemp-seed, I think you 
will find that his feathers will grow again. 
When he has quite recovered, give him a 
little sometimes for a treat, especially in cold 
weather. I feel sure that this treatment will 
do good. I have bad a grey parrot for eighteen 
years, and onoe, for about a year or eighteen 
months, his body and neck were quite bare, 
and at last I found it was the Hemp-seed that 
was too heating. He has bean in good plumage 
ever since.— A. G. Barrett. 


POULTRY, 


Poultry-keeping for profit.—We beg 
to enclose you the account of our poultry in 
18S6. We began on Jan. 1st with 42 hens and 
2 cocks, nearly pure-bred Dorkings. We col¬ 
lected 4,509 eggs. We sat 12 hens on 156 eras, 
and 105 chicks were hatched ; two hens aim 6 
chicks died during the year, and we killed the 
two male birds, as they were over two years old. 
We sold 78 fowls, and kept the rest for stock, 
and bought two fresh cockerels, so that our 
stock at the end of the year consisted of 48 
hens and two cooks. We have an unlimited 
run, but have to buy all the food, which consists 
of round Maiza and sharps, and a little wheat 
for the chioks. Below is the cash aooonnt. 
Expenses: Food, £10 8s. 6d. ; 156 eggs for 
sitting, 9s. 9JL ; 2 cockerels, 5i. ; total, 
£11 3s. 3d. Receipts ; 4,509 eggs, £17 13s. 6fd.; 
9 old hens, 9s.; 3 oouple fowls, 5s., Ids. ; 35 
couple fowls, 4s. 6d., £7 17s. 6d.; 1 oouple 
fowls, 3s. 6d.; total, £26 18s. 5|i.; deduct 
£11 3s. 3d.—profit, £15 15s. 2fd.— Two Maids 
of Kent. 

QUERIES. 

I 9 ? 22 . — Plymouth Rook fowls ailing.— will 
" Doulting " kindly suggest why my Plymouth Rook fowls 
are raw and dark-red about the neck? Tnere are two 
pullets and one oockerel—brother and sisters. —H. 8. W. 

19223.—Preserving egga.-On the 1st July, 1886,1 
began to store eg*e tor winter consumption. I oiled them 
with good salad oil, and then plaoed them in a box in salt. 
When 1 began to use these eggs I took them from the top, 
and eo those first deposited have been taken last. In the 
whole box of several hundreds I have found only two bad; 
but amongst the last dozen or eo I have found two or 
three with the yolks perfectly bard, as if they had been 
boiled, and considerably dried; the whites were in a 
normal state, fresh and tasteless. Can “ Doulting ” tell 
ms how this is to be sooounfeed for, and remedied this 
year ?—C. U, G., Boulogne. 


REPLIES. 

19157.—Plymouth Rooks as winter 

layers. —Some Plymouth Rooks are very fair 
layers, and eggs ought not to be scarce in the 
winter, if the birds are of the proper age and 
their management is good. Bat, as 1 have 
endeavoured to paint out many times before, 
there is a great difference in the laying powers 
of fowls belonging even to the same breed. 
Some strains. It may be said, have been bred 
for laying ; in others, fancy points and plumage 
have received the most attention. It is there¬ 
fore impossible to give a direct answer to such 
questions as the first, put by “E. D.,” no 
matter to what breed of fowl they may apply. 
Another frequent cause of the scarcity of eggs 
is improper feeding. Many poultry-keepers 
are never satisfied unless their fowls have food 
constantly before them. The birds, being 
pampered, become very fat, and the eggs from 
them are never plentiful. “E. D.” may, or 
may not, have fed his birds improperly. He 
says nothing on this point. Barley-meal and 
sharps, mixed and given warm, form as good a 
food as anything for breakfast, and Buokwheat 
and English Wheat, in the order given, are 
the most suitable as hard grain. The advice 
given to “Yorkshire Hen-wife,” on psge 623 
may also be of service to “ E. D.” Does the 
latter take care that his birds are warmly 
housed ?— Doulting. 

19159. — Poultry - keeping. — “ Lanca¬ 
shire ” does not, I fear, possess sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the domestio fowl and its management 
to have much chanoe of reaping suoh a harvest 
as he thinks possible. If circumstances permit, 
I may, later on, have something to say about 
poultry-keeping on a large scale. At present it 
will be enough to remark that only in rare cases 
can an owner hope to obtain ten shillings per 
annum dear profit from a single hen. It is not 
considered tad work if a laying hen costs no 
more than five shillings per annum for her food 
alone. She must, therefore, lay 180 eggs during 
the year, and they must realise a penny each to 
make the profit “ Lancashire ” speaks of. Both 
the number of eggs and the price are much above 
the average, and nothing has vet been said about 
the erection of buildings, tne cost of fowls, 
and attendance. It most not be supposed that 
one hundred fowls, allowed to run together, 
will make ten times the profit obtained when 
only ten fowls are kept. Large numbers do not, 
ana cannot, receive tne same amount of atten¬ 
tion that it is possible to give a few birds, 
and the returns from them are, in consequence, 
much lower. If “ Laccasbiie ” has a good 
rearfng-grcund, be wijll jfind it the best plan to 
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breed hii own ohiokens; they will coat leei to 
breed than to buy. Eggs may do expected when 
the birds are about six months old, if the latter 
have been carefully looked after. March and 
April are the best hatching months.— Doulting. 

19160.—Storing eggs.— In your issue of 
July 3rd, 1886, you printed a statement as to 
how I store my eggs—viz., in a frame, with 
sliding shelves ; small end of egg downwards, 
in holes pierced to receive them. I took oare to 
make a full statement, and have no alteration 
or addition to make. We are using eggs at 
the present time which were stored in Sep¬ 
tember, and are in a better state of preserva¬ 
tion than those saved by any other system that 
we have ever tried. Eggs stored in lime will 
rarely boil, after being kept some time, but 
these will. I might have been led into quite a 
large correspondence if I would, but to this I 
object. Let me advise a trial on a small scale, 
if there still be doubts; and, above all, save 
your own eggs.— Vicar, Wre&aelt , Howden, 

Stoppage of egg-supply.— *‘Hen-wife ” 
will do well to attend to the weighty advice 
given her by “ Doulting ” (p. 623). Poultiy 
require a sufficient amount of nitrogenous food, 
which they can only obtain in the free run over 
the country, and in no wise in a run of only 
sufficient dimensions to supply them with fresh 
Grass. Therefore, not more than 1£ ounoes per 
hen, per week, of bullocks* liver, or the like, 
must be supplied them, to enable them to lay 
That is my experience; but the outlay 
1 more than covered by the increased egg- 
production. The original idea of *‘Saundersfoot” 
is precisely to the point, and alike sensible and 
invaluable. I must confess that, though I am 
an old poultry hand, his practice appears to me 
novel, nor have I ever read oi it.— Rear- 
Admiral. 

19224 .-Feather-eating (B. IP. L-TMs subject was 
fully dealt with in the number for January 22nd, which 
aee. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERIES. . 

19226.— Making toffee,—Will any reader of Gabdss- 
iko Illusteatsd be so kind as to give me a recipe for 
toffee, with and without Almonds 7—Oils* sr Audax. 

19226.—Oaramela.—Will any reader of Gakdbxisg 
be so kind as to tell me how to make oaramela ?—Cslbr 
st Audax. 

REPLIES. 

19163.— Making screens.— First paper 
the calico over with black or other coloured 
paper. Begin by fixing your largest pictures, in 
the places suited to them, with good flour-paste 
(no gum); then add yonr smaller pictures, and 
fill m with relief scraps or flowers, according 
to taste. The work will become easier as you 
go on. When finished, size oarefully before 
varnishing. Use good mastic varnish.—J. B. 

-Having made several screens sueh as 

“Constant Reader ” speaks of, I can give her 
any information she wishes. In the first plaoe 
I should advise her to oover the oalioo with any 
coloured paper that she likes, but black is the 
best. There is no occasion to size the calico, 
bat she should damp it well before pasting the 
paper on. The pictures and scraps can then 
be pat on. Begin with one with a good sky for 
the top, and cut out others according to fancy, 
and blend tastefully together till the whole is 
covered. Use mastio varnish, but size well 
over two or three times previous. — A. M. C. 

-First site the calico, then oover with black paper. 

Biie the pictures a* you put them on. The pioturas need 
not be outlined. Varnish it first with spirit varnish, then 
with Oak varnish.— An Old Subscriber. 

19161.—Light suppers for invalids. 
—A capital and very nourishing compound is 
made by taking £-oz. of semolina and &-pint of 
milk. Put into a double saucepan, and keep 
close to the fire for three hours, till the 
semolina is thoroughly swollen. The water in 
the outer saucepan should be kept thoroughly hot 
without simmering at all. The semolina is very 
good-flavoured with a teaspoonful of cur&yoa. 
Orange-flower- or Rose watermay also be used.— 
A. B., Bath. 

-ToMt one or two thin slices of breed, with the 

crust cut off; if there ere two slices, heve them of equel 
size. When still hot, spread evenly over them e very 
little fresh batter, end sprinkle over some salt. Now pour 
over e smell teaouptul ol boiling milk, thickened with 
helf-e-teespoonful of flour, end eel ted to teste. Serve 
immediately. It Is e very, appetising disb. whtn freshly 
made end hot. t .. _ ■ 
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19162.—Sootoh abort-bread,— Ingredi- 
snts: 1 lb. flour, £-lb. butter (or butter and lard in 
equal proportions), £-lb. powdered sugar. Mix 
dry by rubbing with the hands until the paste 
becomes workable; then shape out into a round 
cake, about three-quarters of an inch thick, 
pinch round the edge with thumb and fore¬ 
finger to form edging; “ fire ” in a smart heat to 
prevent running—say, half an hoar ; if there is 
danger of burning, cover with paper. Eat 

r ingly. The cake is generally prioked over 
surface with a fork before firing. Some 
people stick little egg-shaped “ sweeties,”about 
the size of Peas, in it, others use shoes of 
Orange-peel. Keep in a dry place—a tin box 
is best; should it become soft, a short time in 
the oven brings it all right again.—J. B. 

- There are several ways of making it, 

but I prefer this way to any other. Ingredients: 
£-lb. fresh butter, f-lb. flour, £-lb. Rice-flour, 
|-lb. white sugar (icing sugar is best). Mode : 
Place above on baking-board, and rub with 
both hands all together till it is made into a 
dough ; roll it out to thickness wished carefully, 
not allowing it to crumble or separate; if it 
does so, it has not been sufficiently rubbed 
together. Then, in a cake-shape, pinch it at 
the edges with finger and thumb; prick it over 
the top with a fork. Put it on white paper and 
bake in a slow oven for about 40 minutes.— 
Anon. _ 

10116.— Muriatic acid.— I have known murlatio add, 
diluted with water, used on walks around gentlemen’s 
mansions where pheasant* and other birda abound; but I 
have never heard of any fatal results Perhaps It would 
be as well, however, to keep fowls and dogs off It till it Is 
dry; it might injurs the feet of the latter when they walk 
on it— F. Cooks. 

Catalogues received.— Garden and Flower Seeds. 
John Forbee, Hawick, N.B.—— Garden Seeds. Albert 

Morris and Co., Carlow.- New Rous of 1886-7. James 

L. Bo jeon, Caen, Calvados, France.- Heating Appa¬ 

ratus. Charles Toope and Co., Stepney-square, Stepney- 

green, London.- Vegetable and Flower deeds. Samuel 

Tates, Old Millgate, Manchester.- Vegetable Seede and 

Seed Potatoes. G. Fidler, Beading.- Floral Guide. 

James Vick, Rochester, N.Y., America.- Little Book 

for the Garden. Wood and 8on, Wood-green, London. 

- New Plants. N. Lemoine. Rne de l’Etang, Nancy, 

France.- Select Flower and Vegetable Seeds , «fcc. Wm. 

Bull, 698, King’s-road, Cheleeai 


CJPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — Geraniums, 

^ good autumn-struck, zonals, and Silver-Leaf, Is. to Is. fid. 
per doz. Fuchsias. Heliotropes, Pansies. Sedum variegata, 
and Clove-scented Pinks, all 8d per doz. Golden Pvrethrum, 
Sweet Williams, Wall dowers, Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, 
and seedling double Pinks, all la. 3d. per 100. Carnations, 
mixed: white Pink, Mrs. Sinktns; Scarlet Salvias, and 
Gazania SDlendens, all la. per dos. Best blue Lobelias, from 
cuttings, 2s. 6d. per 100. Good well-rooted plants, and all 
free by Paroel Post.-JOHN NORFOLK, Wilbuiton, Ely, 
Cambs. 


DULBS.—We have a quantity left to aell, re- 

" gardless of oost Named Hyacinths, such as La Tour 
d'Aurleynelwhite). Blanchard (white), RobertSteyn (crimson), 
Grand bulbs (bine) at la. 6d doz., 10s., 100. Tulips, all sorts, 
named or mixed, at 2s. fid. 100; Narcissus, double In com- 
parabilla, large bulbs, 2s. 100; iotas albas, do., 5s. 100; Poly- 
anthus-Naroiss, immense bulbs, at 5s. 100; old double white, 
4d. dozen. Named Crocus, immense bulbs, at Is. 100; Chio- 
nodoxa Lucilue, fid. doz.; double Jouqulis, fid. dozen; 
Triteleia, 3d dos.; Iris, in 20 sorts at least, all named in mix* 
ture, at 3s. 100; Tigridiapavonia, Is. doz ; Glsdiolus brenchley- 
ensis. fine, 61. doz. All the above are just what we have left, 
and from good stock. For cash, package free, and bulbs put in 
to compensate for oarriage.—POPE A SONS, Florists, 
Oeotral-avenue, Market hall, Birmingham._ 


WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES.—New Straw- 

* * berries, fruit larger than hens’ eggs, GolUth of Gath, 
Mad. Marguerite, and Red Elephant, well-rooted plants, 2s. 
per doz.; one doz. of each free for 5s. Many ot th«m will fruit 
this season. Psssion-flower. 3 colours, red, white, and blue 
the 3for 2a fid.—H. A. WIFFEN. Belchamp, Clare, Buffolk. 

PENNY"PA0K1STS Best New Flower Seeds. 

* —Lobelia, Petunia, dwarf Ageratura, Balsam, Cyclamen, 
Gloxinia, Verbena, Ao., or 12 packets of various kinds, pur¬ 
chaser’s own selection, Is. 2d., free. Penny Packets Best New 
Vegetable Seeds, 12 packets purchaser’s own selection, Is. 3d 
Penny Plants—12 autumn-struck Fuchsias, splendid plantr, 
named , la 3d. , fr ee.—T. SOAME, Nelson-street, Norwich. 


RA RARE HARDY FERN ROOTS, 8 varie- 

ties, including Mai den-hair. Ceteraoh, ruta-muraria, 
Asplenium Tricbomanea Blechnum Bpicant, packed in Moss, 
carriage paid. Is. fid — AND REWS. 50, High-street, Taunton 

rjALCEOL ARIAS. — Ke l way's magnificent 
v strain, strong, healthy plants. 2a 6d. doz., free.— 
CRANE A CLARKE. Haddenham. Cambs._ 


7 nnO PRIMULAS of the best strains pro- 

• yO\J\J curable, mixed oolours, line strong transplanted 
plants, la fid. doz.; larger, 2s. fid. doz.—CRANK A CLARKE, 
Haddenham. Cambs 

T * KA-SCENTED and NOISETTE ROSE 

TREKS, op own roots, extra stronr. twelve, my selection, 
4s. 6d , six. 2a fid. Exhibition Hybrid Perpetuals, same prioe. 
poet free —Cash with order to W. DAWBER, Rue*tea Rrayer 
Lod ge. Guer nsey. _ _ 

6 CAMELLIAS, or AZALEA INDtCA, full of 

buds. 10a fid. Larver healthy plants of either, in H inch 
pota- B. VAN PER MKERSUH Queen’s Nursery W»)hnvt. 

6 AZALEA MOLLls, tun oi Duun, 7a. Cm 
Lam bushy plants, different oolours.—E. VAN DER 
MEKRSOH. Queen’s Nursery, Seifcuryt, 8.E 


Mm been known before 1 

SUCH ADVANTAGEOUS OFFERS OF 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

REND TWO STAMPS for DESCRIPTIVE 

w CATALOGUE of PRIZE FLOWER SEEDS, contain¬ 
ing splendid offers of Novelties and best Florist Flowers of 
reoent introduction, at one uniform price of 2d. per packet, 
and general List of choice Flower Seeds. Older kinds at Id. 
per packet. This is done in order that amateurs and small 
gardeners can have a wonderful variety of beautiful flowers 
at a small outlay. All flowers offered in this Catalogue an 
equal to those offered by any English firm in higher-priced 
packets, and many of the flowers, such as Stocks, and Asters, 
Ac., win prizes wherever exhibited.—J. R. FLOWER, Floral 
Nursery,_Ulley, near Rotherham . Read on. 

A MARVELLOUS SHILLING’S-WORTH. - 

The best Is. Collection of Flower Seeds in the world, 
post free, P.O. Is. 2d. Oue liberal packet eaah following (sod 
packet of finest Single Dahlia gratis), quality not to be beaten 
if carefully grow* : Aster (Victoria, Pseony, and Quilled, 
mixed), German Stock. Gold-striped French Marigold, new 
dwarf Nasturtium (including Empress of India, Fiery Ver¬ 
milion, and Chameleon, changes colour, novelty^ Mignonette 
(Crimson Giant), Cornflowers llovely blue), Godetia irony- 
orimsoD, a fine flower). Everlasting Flowers (inoluding Firs 
ball, for winter decoration), Candytuft (Dobbie's Spiral, pure 
white, grand for cutting). Sweet Pea (Including .Scarlet In¬ 
vincible), Canary Creeper (pretty olimber). new Tricolor Mar¬ 
guerites, or Chrysanthemum, flue kinds, including L Beacons* 
field, Gladstone. Sultan, Ac.; and packet of new Calendula 
Meteor. abeautiful novelty, gratis, if pr eferred t o sing le Dahlia. 

■DEAD FOLLOWING QUOTATION from 

Tv specimen Testimonial of above. Re-orders every season 
from all parts of kingdom for my choice Flower Seeds 
From a Lady (quite unsolicited): “ My garden is small, but 
I try to make the most of It. I like to get a good selection. 
I have tried other seasons to rear my own plants from seed, 
but have often failed: but this summer my garden has been 
the admiration of many. I aam>t say alt your s'«\* havr 
turned out well. Such Stocks and Asters I have not seen in 
any other garden, although I have been in several gentlemen's 
gardens, Ac, Ac.’’ 

For further description send for CATALOGUE, end see 
special Amateur's Packets, and read Testimonials; also 
particulars of 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

1st Prim, 20m.; 2nd Prise, 10m.; 3rd Prise, 8s. 

Given by J. R. Flower for the BEST SMALL BUNCH Of 
FLOWER8 grown from the Is. Collection of Seeds. All 
Amateurs should try for this prize. 

Out this out for future reference, and show to your floral 
friends. 

J. R. FLOWER, 

Floral Knrsery, ITlley, near Rotherham. 


20,000 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OTRONG well-rooted plants from Is. 3d. per 
O doz ; 8«. per 100, in 50 varieties, inoluding all the most 
reliable sort of Japanese. Incurved, Roflexed. Pompous 
Anemone, and 8ummer-flowering; packing and oarrisfs 
free. Having added all new van. worthy of cultivation, and 
as our plants in previous years have given great satisfaction, 
we can strongly recommend them this season. Catalogues 
free to purchasers. 

12 White Chrysanthemums, early and late .. .. Is. 3d. 

12 Coloured Chrysanthemums, Japanese .. .. la. 3d. 

12 Coloured Chrysanthemums, Reflexed .. .. Is. 3d. 

12 Coloured Chrysanthemums, Incurved .. .. Is 3d. 

6 Coloured ana 6 White, in variety.la 3d. 

W. W. BROWN & CO., 

b’lorlsts and Seedsman, Whitby, Yorks. 
TWOPENCE per PACKET. —Choicestflower 

A seeds: Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia. Cycla¬ 
men, Gloxinia, Carnation. Petunia, Lobelia. Auricula, Ver¬ 
bena, single Dahlia. Agemtum, Nicotians, atflnis. Heliotrope, 
Golden-feather, Balsam, Sensitive Plant, Cockscomb. Ac., la. 
worth post free. Hundreds testimonials.—O. SHILLING, 
Seedsman, Winchfield, Hants. 

2 s. 6 d.—SHILLING'S Complete COLLfi£ 

TION of GENUINE VEGETABLE SEEDS is the be* 
value ever offered. It ooutains liberal quantities of Peas, 
Beans. Carrot. Onion, Lettuce, Tomato Cucumber. Radish, 
Cauliflowers, Ao., in all. 29 different kinds of vegetable seeds, 
sufficient for a year’s supply, sent oarriage p«id. 2s. fid.—C. 
SHILLING, Pos tal Se ed Stores, Winohfl eld. H ants._ 

VTOTE THIS.—WILSON JUN. AMERICAN 

L\ BLACKBERRY.—Strong plants of this splendid fra* 
imported direct from America, 3s. 6d. doz.,six2*.. carriagefres. 
Plant now.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman. Winchfield, Hants. 

OK FINE EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS 

AO TREES and HHRUB8, assorted, 2 to4 ft., packed and rut 
on rail. 5s —C. SHILLING . Nur s eryman. W inc hfield. Hanti 

DEGONIA TUBERS.—BOX’S Jubilee vwrie- 

■D ties, unequalled quality, ohoioest singles, mixed, 4*. per 
dozen; 7 separate oolours. per dozen, fis.: 10 separate colour* 
per dozen, 9 ».; doubles. 6 distinct oolours. 12*., 18s., 24 k., aod 
30s. per dozen, free by post.—J. R. BOX (Laixu’k Utc 
partner). Nur se ryman, Croydon. ___. 

DRENCH PARADISE APPLE-TREES (ten#) 

L imported from France. Other Fruit Trees, best aorta 
strong-rooted Maidens, or trained, for small garden. Send 
for list.—DAUNOU, 10. Wlgmore-streei. L ondon ___ 

M AGNOLIA GRAND1FLORA, two Is. 6d.; 

Wistaria sinensis, two Is. fid.; Chlmonanthus, two Is.; 
Foraythio, two Is.; Oydonia, three Jr. 2d ; Clematis mop tans, 
two la; Clematis Flammula, two Is.; Clematis Vlwwa, 
four la ; Ampelopsis Veitchii, two la fid.; Ja»minu m. wfaiw. 
two Is.; Bignoniaradicans, three la.; oarriage free.—HE* si 
A CO., Amershatn. Back". 


1W 


OKflAMKtMiL an<T TD0WERIK8 

SHRUBS, height, 1 ft. to 3 ft. carriage paid 
to iooiude Cedrus Deodara, Oipctasus, Jraw"* 
Kuonymus, Launutinus, JBbissn* Syringe, 

? A CO , Aietrtitf»e:r, Ttaoto 
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Amateurs, encourage¬ 
ment for.631 

Apples on the Paradise 
■took .. .. .. 663 

Asparagus-beds .. .. 667 

Asalea mollit (creed .. 661 

Beddirg - plants from 


gesonias, tuberous .. 637 

Border, planting north 665 
Border, the sprint 656 
Brussel* SprouU, sowing 667 
Christmas Boses, keep¬ 
ing elean ..665 

Cucumbers In frame, 
growing.668 


Celery, lowing .. .. 697 

Currants, Blaok, cutting 

Daffodils for window *** 
gardening .. .. 66S 

Dahlia tubers .. ..667 

Dahlias, exhibition .. 666 
Early sowing ..666 

Erythrina arlsta-gaHl .. 656 
Fern-wall, making .. 663 
Filberts, planting .. 667 
Flower.gaiden, colour 

in the.664 

Flowers, out .. .. 643 

Flowersm Devon, spring 0*3 

Flowers, white, for 


I3ST3DSI: 


Flowers to be gathered 

ought. 

Forcing-pit, heating 
Fruit-buds, birds and .. 
Fruit garden .. 

Gardening, profitable .. 
Gardens, pictures from 
our readers' 

Grapes In unheated 

houses. 

Greenhouse 

Greenhouse, building a 
Greenhouse failure, a .. 
Greenhouse, heating .. 
Greenhouses, unheated 
Greeu-fly on Convolvulus 
and Boses 


Hahrothamnus .. ..686 

Habrothamnua slogans 664 

Heliotropes ..666 

Household.. .. .. 764 

Imantophyllums.. .. 656 

Intermediate house .. 666 

Jessamine, winter, under 

glass .661 

L an tan as.686 

Lawn, the.667 

Lilium auratum, failure 

of.663 

Lily, the Amerioan White 
Wood ..661 

Lobelias, Fuchsia*, ho., 
euttings of .. 667 

Myrtles.666 


O-ohsrd, improving .. 661 
Orchard-planting .. 667 
Pears, Easter Beurrd .. 683 
Pets, starting under 

glass .667 

Pisnta, herbaceous .. 667 
Potatoes for small gar¬ 
dens .657 

Potatoes, notes on ..668 

Poultry .664 

Primulas, double .. 666 
Queries from Norway .. 666 
Questions and answers 669 
Boses, elimbing, and La* 
pagerias in pots .. 663 
Boses, climbing, for 
Cornwall „ 000 


Babbitt .. .. .. an 

Boses W.F. Bennett and 
Clara Ooehett .. .. 660 

Bmllaxes, the .. 60S 

Strawberries, early .. 658 
Tomatoes .. .. 066 

Town garden, work In the 067 

Triton las.061 

Tropmoluin Jarratti .. 611 
Tropmolnms, tuberous- 

rooted .686 

Vallota purpurea .. 666 
Vegetable garden .. 117 
Vines as ornamental 

climbers .684 

Work, the coming week's 666 
Yew-tree in garden .. 666 


OUGHT FLOWERS TO BE GATHERED? 
As I nm om of those mock-erring gardeners 
whom “L 0 . K” (page 637) so sweepingly 
branda aa 41 wanting In genuine taate for 
flowers,” and in a 44 true love of the flower- 
garden,” I should like to examine a little the 
grounds on Which he has so ruthlessly ostra- 
olaed ns from the ranks of true florists. The 
charges on whieh we are oondemned appear to 
be—first, that wo are 4 ‘ unnatural ” enough to 
like to grow a few things well, and to hare good 
oollootiona of them; and, secondly, that we 
have the still more extraordinary and culpable 
taste of liking to have beautiful flowers in our 
rooms every day; and hero our enormity cul¬ 
minates. It is this wishing to look at them 
every day appears so specially criminal; 
for it would seem that we would be permitted 
to enjoy them on 4 * festive occasions ” without 
censure. “ L. C. K.,” in telling ns that there is 
“ endless variety in nature,” reminds no of a 
truism, which is, however, true rather of 
Nature, taken aa a whole, than when applied 
to any very small section of it viewed sepa¬ 
rately. A tiny field, for instanoe, could 
scarcely be described, except from a highly 
scientific or analytical point of view, as present¬ 
ing • • endless variety. ” We were under the de¬ 
lusion that it was not 11 unnatural,” but 
** natural,” to grow the same kind of plant in 
masses. We had looked at Nature’s banks of 
Primroses, at her fields of Crocuses, her woods 
of Daffodils and Lily of the Valley, her 
Heather-clad hills, and her daszling stripe of 
Gentian ; and, strangely enough, we arrived at 
the conclusion that when we filled a bed with 
Daffodils, with Irises, or with Primroses, we 
were following the teaching of our great 
mistress aa faithfully as though we had packed 
it with an incongruous gathering of all that we 
oonld lay hands on. Nor does a special love for 
oertain plants-otherwise an 1 ‘ unnatural erase 
for a few fashionable flowers ”—by any means 
imply the banishment of all others. On the oon- 
trary, we rejoioe over and weloome any plant 
of real merit; we do not “love them the less 
beoause we love the others more.” 

In answering the second charge, we may fairly 
ask—-is a beautiful flower-garden the only con¬ 
ceivable object for which it is legitimate to grow 
flowers ? It is, no doubt, a most important one, 
but that it is the only one I am not prepared to 
grant. My hearty sympathies are with the 
correspondent who recommended a mode of 
culture which enabled him to “out and oome 
again.” It seems to me that onr flowers are 
best employed in whatever way they give most 
pleasure to ourselves and to our friends. I depre¬ 
cate most strongly all waste of flowers, and 
ooidially detest misplaced and excessive floral 
deooratlon of any kind, bat I consider that to 
out my best flowers for my own, or for my 
friend s, room, is not to waste them; and, 
although we always out freely, 44 the unsightly 
flower-garden,” with “ every plant more or less 
despoiled,” and disfigured with “unsiwhtlv 
■tumps,” which 44 L. C. K/'sd vividly C*' 7 
Is a speotaok w ith *bVh t 4 acptoh ig 


are by no means familiar. Of course, in cutting 
flowers, as in doing everything else, judgment 
most be used, or the results will be bad. 
Reserve plots In the kitchen garden to cut from 
are a necessity where there is anything like a 
great demand for flowers; but I should be sorry 
to be confined exclusively to them. I should 
like to ask “ L. C. K„” in oonclnsion—Is there 
no possible way of dealing with cut flowers 
except “ to tie them in bandies and thrust them 
into vessels ?” As I look at some of the bowls 
and glasses near me, I oan hardly feel that his 
description is a happy one, or that it conveys a 
very .accurate idea of a low vase of tiny white 
Narcissus Corbularia, or of delicate Freesias, rest¬ 
ing on fronds of Onyohium ; or of Aconites, peep¬ 
ing up through dark glossy Heuohera leaves; or of 
Crocus Imperati rising out of their bed of Moss; 
or of Christmas Roses, relieved by their own 
hold deep-green foliage. It Is strange that the 
same objects shonld strike observers so differ¬ 
ently. When a room without flowers is the 
plainest evidence of a want of love for them, it 
would appear that, to 44 L C K.,” it is a proof 
of a genuine taste for them. This is hut another 
instanoe of how true it is that f< the eye cannot 
see. more than it brings with it the power of 
seeing.”. It is, therefore, essential that, before 
attempting to form judgments, we should 
endeavour, as far as possible, to remove the film 
of prejudice. H. M. W. 

19050. — Building a greenhouse. — 

If 41 A. B. C.” would prefer a house with 
side-lfghts, and, consequently, abundant head- 
room, he should prooeed as follows: Brickwork, 
which must be 9 inches thick, or the surveyor 
will not pass it, 3 feet 6 inches from ground - 
line, leaving a space 24 feet wide at one end for 
door. On this lay the lower, or wall-plates, of 
5-inch by 3-inch quartering, the - outer edge 
levelled or ohampfered off for a width of 2 
inches, and 1 inch deep. A groove should be 
run on the underside of these, ahont 1 inoh 
from the outer edge, to prevent drip from spoil¬ 
ing the brickwork, and these plates must over¬ 
hang the latter by about 1 $ inches all round. The 
upper plates should be of 3-inch by 3-inch staff, 
halved together at the corners, and supported 
by posts, also 3 by 8 , of whioh there should 
be six an each side—one at each end and four 
between. These must be mortised into both 
upper and lower plates, cutting the tenons 3 
inches by 1 inoh. The two door-posts should 
be of 3-inch by 3-inch stuff, the upper ends 
fastened to the end rafters (which should be 
3 by 2), the lower mortised into a heavy sill, j 
and the lintel plaoed at a height of 6 feet or 
64 feet. It is as well to plaoe a 3 by 3 poet 1 
in the oentre of the end opposite the door, run¬ 
ning right np to the ridge-plank. This should 
be 8 inohes by 14 inches thick, with a groove 
run along each side to take the upper edge of 
the glass, level with, or jost above, where the 
rebate in the ban will oome. The end 
raften should be of 3 by 2 stuff, with 
either a rebate out on the inner edge for the 
glass, or what will do jnst as well, a bit of 
1 -lnoh beading tacked on at the right height 
The ban should be 3 inches by 14 inches, or 
nearly so, and this size can be purchased at any 
good saw-mills for 9*. per 100 feet ran. They 
should be out about 6 feet 3 inches long, whioh 
wfll bring the ridge about 3 feet 6 inohee above 


the top of the upper plates. I ought to have 
said that these last snould be 5 net 6 inohee 
from ground-line, thus giving about 2 feet of 
wood and glass in the sides. Fix the roof-ban 
abont 13 inches apart, so as to take glass 
12 inches in widtn—a very good size—and 
squares of this width by 15 inches or 18 inohee 
long oan be purchased very oheaply—about 10 s. 
per 100 square feet. The panels or bays 
on the sides must be filled with sashes 
or lights made of 14 -inch or 2 -inoh stuff, 
with vertical ban. live of these will be re¬ 
quired on each side, each about 2 feet 9 inches - 
by 1 foot 6 inches deep. The two end ones, and the 
oentre one on eaoh side, should be hinged at the 
top, and made to open with leven or set-opes. 
Seonre them in their places by inch beading 
tacked on the plates and posts inside. Now flu 
in the ends of the house with vertical sash-bar 
stuff, 2 inches by 14 -inch or 14 inch, placing 
these the same distance apart as those in the 
roof, and mortising the lower ends into the wall- 
plate. Roof-ventilation must be provided for 
by two openings, eaoh about 3 feet by 2 feet, on 
the south or west side of the ridge; these must 
be covered by small glazed sashes of the same 
size, hinged at the top to the ridge-plank, and 
opening by means of a cord and pulley. Three feet 
is a nioe height for the side staging, to support 
whieh, use about seven bearers, 3 by 2, on each 
tide, let into the brickwork at the farther end, 
and supported in front by 3 by 3-inch poets or 
uprights. Cover this either with common floor¬ 
boards, laid 1 inoh apart, or with sheets of 
corrugated galvanised iron, with a couple of 
inches of beach shingle for the pots to stand 
on. This last forms an almost imperishable 
staging, especially if the bearers and supports 
are formed of | or angle-iron as well, 
10 feet is a good width for such a structure as 
the one in question, but I should prefer to make 
it 11 feet or 12 feet, as affording mueh more 
stage room at a very slightly-increased cost. A 
saving in material may be effected by partially 
sinking the house, and if the situation is well- 
drained.and dry this may be done, though I do 
not advise it, except, perhaps, for Fern or pro¬ 
pagating houses only. Bat unless plants with 
large heads are to be grown, a great saving in 
expense and trouble may be made by dispensing 
with the side-lights, whieh are by no means 
really necessary for the production of bedding 
and ordinary pot plants, Cucumbers, or the 
like. In this ease, take the walls to the same 
height, and use plates of the same size, but run 
the sash-bars directly from these to the ridge* 

If the bars are out 7 feet long (for the 10 feet 
house), this will give a height at ridge of over 
8 fqet, which is quite sufficient. In this case it 
will be as well to insert four or five air-boxes, 
with sliding covers, in the brickwork, under¬ 
neath the stage on each side, so as to afford a 
circulation of air when necessary. In these 
days of marvellously cheap glass and woodwork, 
every handy man may rejoice in the poaseaskm 
of his own greenhouse at a small expense.— 
B. C. Ft 

19180.— Failure of Lllluxn auratum.— The butts 
ought to have been potted in 6-inoh pots Over-potting Is 
the OAoee of many bulbs dying The pots ought to have 
been plunged a few inobes over the rim in a odd frame. 
No water is required until the shoots have grown a few 
inohee, and then the supply should be sparing, -The 
plants require water freely when thiy are near the f 
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VINES AS ORNAMENTAL CLIMBERS. 
Of late ajrreat fan has been made about hardy 
Vines. We do not believe that outdoor Grape 
culture can profitably be carried on in England, 
except, perhaps, in two or three counties, but 
the Vine is worth planting for its beauty in all 
parts of the country. If fruit is wanted, the 
Vine can never be allowed to grow freely, but 
every shoot must be laid in on the wall, and 
pruned as carefully as, or more carefully than, 
those planted in the greenhouse. If, how- 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

COLOUR IN THE~FLOWER GARDEN. 
One of the most important points in the ar¬ 
rangement of a garden is the placing of the 
flowers with regard to their colour-effect, and 
it is one that has been greatly neglected. Too 
often a garden is an assemblage of plants, 
placed together haphazard, or, if any intention 
is perceptible, as is commonly the case in the 
beading system, the object aimed at is as great 
a number as possible of the most violent con¬ 
trasts, with the result of a hard, garish vul¬ 
garity. Then, in the case of mixed borders, 


THE VISE (VITIS HETEROPHYLLA) AS AN 
ORNAMENTAL CLIMDKR. 


ever, it is grown for its foliage, no treatment 
of that kind is necessary ; and, grown freely, it 
will have a beautiful effect on a cottage, a 
bower, or a wall. It may be seen growing thus 
in nearly every village in the south of England, 
along the coast of Norfolk, and in other parts 
of the kingdom. A friend tells us, however, 
that in Scotland the Vine is never seen as a 
hardy climber. On page 596, in the number 
for January 8th* ,$rill be found a description 
of the Vines beat suitjedfor gwtnfein the way 
described. VTC 


what is usually seen is either lines or evenly i 
distributed spots of colour, wearying and annoy¬ 
ing to the eye, in no way interesting, and proving 
only how poor an effect can be got by the misuse 
of possibly the best materials. Should it not 
rather be remembered that in setting a garden 
we are painting a picture, only it is a picture of I 
hundreds of feet or yards, instead of so many 
inches, painted with living flowers, and seen by 
open daylight, so that to paint it rightly is a 
debt we owe to the beauty of the flowers and 
the light of the sun? Therefore, the colours 
should be placed with careful forethought and 
deliberation, as a painter employs them on his 
pioture, and not dropped down in lifeless dabs, 
as he haB them on the palette. 

Harmony rather than contrast. 

Splendid harmonies of rich and brilliant 
colour, and proper sequences of such combina¬ 
tions, should be the main rule ; there should 
be large effects, each well studied and well 
placed, varying in different portions of the gar¬ 
den scheme. One of the commonest faults in 
arrangement is a want of simplicity of intention, 
or an obvious absence of any definite plan of 
colouring. A difficulty will arise in the case of 
many people who have not given any attention 
to this question of colour-harmony, or who have 
not by nature the gift of peroeiving it. Let 
them learn it by observing some natural 
examples of happily-related colouring, taking 
separate families of plants, whose members are 
variously coloured. Some of the best to study 
would be American Azaleas, Wallflowers, Ger¬ 
man and Spanish Irises, alpine Auriculas, Poly¬ 
anthus, and Alstroemerias, avoiding, of course, 
certain abnormal colourings produced in some 
families of plants by the over-zeal of industrious 
florists. Each mass of colour should be large 
enough to have a certain dignity ; a certain 
breadth in the masses is also wanted to 
counteract the effect of foreshortening, when 
the border is seen in any degree from end to 
end. When a definite plan of colouring is 
decided on, it will be found to save trouble 
if the plants, whose flowers are approxi¬ 
mately the same in colour, are grouped to¬ 
gether to follow each other in season of 
blooming. Thus, in a part of the border 
assigned to red, Oriental Poppies would be 
planted among or next to Tritomas, with 
scarlet Gladioli between both, so that in that 
part there should be a succession of scarlet 
flowers, the places occupied by the Gladioli 
being filled beforehand with red Wallflowers. 
Warm colours are not difficult to place ; scarlet, 


crimson, pink, orange, yellow, and warm-white 
are easily arranged so as to pass agreeably from 
one to the other. Purple and lilac group well 
together, but are beet kept well away from red 
and pink. They do well with the colder whites, 
and are seen at their best when surrounded by 
and carpeted with grey-white foliage, such as 
Cerastium tomentosum or Cineraria maritima ; 
but if it be desired to pass to purple and lilac 
from a group of warm colour, it may be done 
through a good breadth of pale-yellow or 
warm-white. Care must be taken in placiug 
very cold white flowers, such as Iberis oorres*- 
folia. This may best be used as quite a high 
light, led up to by whites of a rather softer 
character. Frequent repetitions of white 
patches catch the eye unpleasantly. 
It will generally be found that one 
mass or group of white will be 
enough in aqy piece of border or 
garden arrangement that can be 
comprehended from any one point 
of view. Blue requires rather special 
treatment, and is best approached 
by delicate contrasts of warm 
whites and pale-yellows, such as the 
colours of double Meadow Sweet 
and (Enothera Lamarckiana, rather 
avoiding the direct opposition of 
strong-blue and full-yellow. Bine 
flowers are also 
very beautiful when 
completely isolated, 
and seen among 
rich, dark foliage. 
A progression of 
colour to be recom¬ 
mended in a mixed 
border might begin 
with strong blues, 
light and dark, 
grouped with white 
and pale-yellow, passing on to pink ; then rose- 
colour, crimson, and strongest scarlet, leading 
to orange and bright-yellow. A paler yellow, 
followed by white, would distantly connect the 
warm colours with the lilacs and purples, and 
a colder white would combine them pleasantly 
with low-growing plants with cool-coloured 
leaves. 

Silvery-leaved plants 
are most valuable as edgings and carpets to 
purple flowers, bearing the same kind of relation 
to them as the warm-coloured foliage of some 
plants does to their strong, red flowers, as in 
the case of the Cardinal Flower, and double 
crimson Sweet William. The bright clear blue 
of Forget-me-not is best with fresh pale-green, 
and pink flowers are beautiful with pale foliage, 
striped with creamy-white, such as the varie 
gated forms of Jacob’s Ladder, or Iris Pseud- 
aoorus. A useful carpeting plant, Acsena 
pulchella, assumes in spring a rioh bronze colour, 
between brown and green, valuable with Wall¬ 
flowers of the brown and orange colours. These 
few examples, out of many that will come under 
the notice of any careful observer, will b* 
enough to indicate what should be looked for in 
the way of accompanying foliage ; such foliage, 
well-chosen, and well-placed, may have the 
same value to the flowering plant that a worthy 
and appropriate setting has to a jewel. 1° 
sunny places, warm oolours should pre¬ 
ponderate ; the yellow colour of sunlight brings 
them together and adds to their glowing effect. 

A 8HADY BORDER, 

on the other hand, seems best suited for 
the cooler, and more delicate colours. A 
beautiful scheme of cool colouring alone 
might be arranged for a retired spot, out of 
sight of other brightly-coloured flowers, such 
as a border near the shady side of anv such 
shrubbery or wood as would afford a good back¬ 
ground of dark foliage. Here would be the 
best opportunity for using blue, cool-white, 
palest yellow, and fresh-green. A few typical 
plants for such a place would be the great Lark¬ 
spurs, Monkshoods, and Columbines, Anemones, 
such as japonica, sylvestris, apennina, Hepatic*) 
and the single and double forms of nemorosa, wlute 
Lilies, Trilliums, Pyrolas, Habenarias, 
rosea, white and yellow, double and single, 
Daffodils, white Cyclamen, Ferns, and mossy 
Saxifrages, Lily of the Valley, and Woodruff. 
As a background to such flowers, the m08t NT 
priate would be the shrubs and trees, which 
would give an effect of rich sombre masses oi 
positive gr<*° 
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colour. Among these would be Bay, Phillyrea, 
Box, Yew, and Evergreen Oak. Such a har¬ 
mony of cool colouring, in a quiet shady place, 
could not fail to present a delightful piece of 
gardening. Bedded-out plants, in such parts 
of a garden as may require that system, may be 
arranged on the same general principle of re¬ 
lated, rather than of violently opposed, masses 
of colour. As an example, a fane effect was 
obtained by bedding with some of the half- 
hardy annuals, mostly kinds of Marigold, 
Chrysanthemum, and Nasturtium, all shades of 
yellow, orange, and brown. This was in a 
finely-designed garden of the formal kind, 
before the principal front of one of the stateliest 
of the great houses of England. It was a fine 
lesson in temperance, this employment of a 
simple scheme of restricted colouring, yet it left 
nothing to be desired in the way of richness and 
brilliancy, and served its purpose well as a 
dignified ornament, and worthy accompaniment 
to the fine old palace. 

Contrasts—how to be used. 

The greater effeots being secured, some care¬ 
fully-arranged contrasts may be used with good 
results to strike the eye when passing ; for 
opposite colours, in close companionship, are 
not telling at a distance, and are still less so if 
interspersed, their tendency then being to 
neutralise each other. Here and there a bold 
contrast, well-placed, may have a charming 
effect, such as a mass of orange Lilies against 
Delphiniums, or Gentians, with alpine Wall¬ 
flowers ; but these violent contrasts had better 
be used sparingly, as brilliant accessories rather 
than trustworthy principals. 

Climbing plants on walls. 

There is often a question about the suitability 
of varioualy-ooloured creepers on houses and 
garden walls. The same principle of harmonious 
colouring is the best guide. A warm-coloured 
wall, such as one of Bath stone, or buff bricks, 
is easily dealt with. On this all the red-flowered, 
leaved, or berried plants look well—Japan 
Quince, red and pink Roses, Virginian Creeper, 
Crataegus Pyracantha, and the more delicate 
harmonies of Honeysuckle, Banksian Roses, and 
Clematis montana, and Flammula ; while C. 
Jackmani, and other purple and lilac kinds, 
are suitable as occasional contrasts. The large 
purple and white Clematises harmonise per¬ 
fectly with the cool grey of Portland stone; 
also dark-leaved climbers, such as white Jas¬ 
mine, Passion-flower, and green Ivy. Red 
brickwork, especially when new, is not a happy 
ground colour ; perhaps it is best treated with 
large-leaved climbers—Magnolias, Vines, Aristo- 
lochia—to counteract the fidgety look of the 
bricks and white joints. When brickwork is 
old, and overgrown with grey Lichens, there 
can be no more beautiful ground for all oolours 
of flowers, from the brightest to the tenderest— 
none seem to come amiss. 

Colour in bedding-out. 


We must here put out of mind nearly all the 
higher sense of enjoyment that we hare in 
flowers ; the delight in their beauty individually 
or in natural masses ; the pleasure derived from 
a personal knowledge of their varied characters, 
appearanaces, and ways, which knowledge 
gives so much of human interest and lovable¬ 
ness to them ; and must regard them merely as 
so much colouring matter, to fill such and such 
spaces for a few months. We are restricted to 
a kind of gardening that, though better in 
degree, is in kind not far removed from that in 
which the spaces of design are filled in with 
pounded brick, slate, shells, or some colouring 
substances other than flowers. The best rule 
in the arrangement of a bedded garden is to 
keep the scheme of colouring as simple as 
possible. The truth of this is easily perceived 
by an ordinary observer when shown a good ex¬ 
ample, and is obvious, without any showing, to 
ore who has studied the question of colour 
effects ; and yet the very opposite intention is 
the thing most commonly seen in gardens—to 
wit, a garish display of the greatest number of 
crudely-contrasting colours, than which nothing 
can be worse, from the point of view of refine i 
taste. How often do we see combinations of scarlet 
Geranium, Calceolaria, and blue Lobelia—three 


subj-cts that have excellent qualities as bed¬ 
ding plants, if used in separate colour schemes, 
but that in combination cm* .hardly fail to. look 
bad ? In this kind of gar(|enmg, as ! x any ether, 


let us, by all means, have our oolours in a brilliant 
blase, but never in a disoordant glare. One or 
two colours, used temperately, and with careful 
judgment, will produce nobler and richer re¬ 
sults than many colours purposely contrasted, 
or wantonly jumbled. The formally designed 
garden that is an architectural adjunct to an 
imposing building demands a dignified unity of 
colouring rather than the petty and frivolous 
effects so commonly obtained by the misuse of 
so many colours. As practical examples of 
simple harmonies, let us take a scheme of red 
for summer bedding. It may range from palest 
pink to nearly black, the flowers being 
Geraniums in many shades of pink, rose, salmon, 
and scarlet; Verbenas, red and pink; and 
judicious mixtures of Iresine, Alternanthera, 
Amarantus, the dark Ajuga, and red-foliaged 
Oxalis. Still finer is a colour scheme of yellow 
and orange, worked out with some eight varieties 
of Marigold, Zinnias, Calceolarias, and Nas¬ 
turtiums—a long range of bright, rich oolour 
from palest buff and primrose to deepest ma¬ 
hogany. Such examples as these of strong, 
warm colouring are admirably adapted for large 
spaces of bedded garden. Where a small space 
has to be dealt with, it would better suit 
arrangements of blue, with white and palest yel¬ 
low, or of purple and lilac, with grey foliage. A 
satisfactory example of the latter could be worked 
out with beds of purple and lilac Clematis, 
trained over a carpet of Cineraria maritima, or 
one of the white-foliaged Centaureas, and Helio¬ 
tropes and purple Verbenas, with silvery foliage 
of Cerastium, Antenaaria, or Stachys lanata. 
These are some simple examples, easily carried 
out. The principle, once seen and understood, 
and the operator having—or having acquired— 
a perception of colour harmonies, modifications 
will suggest themselves, and a correct 
working with two or more colours will be 
found practicable; but the simpler ways are 
the best, and will always give the nobler result.. 
There is one peculiar form of harmony to be 
got, even in varied polours, by putting together 
those of nearly the same strength or depth. As 
an example in spring bedding, Myosotis dissiti- 
flora, Silene pendula (not the deepest shade), 
and double yellow Primroses or yellow Polyan¬ 
thus, though distinctly red, blue, and yellow, 
yet are of such tender and equal depth of colour¬ 
ing that they work together charmingly, 
especially if they are further connected with the 
grey-white foliage of Cerastium. 

G. J., in English Flower Garden, 

Bedding plants from seed.— Those who 
have flower-gardens to plant, and only a limited 
amount of glass to keep tender plants, must 
make the most of such plants as can be readily 
raised from seed. One reason why there are so 
many failures with these is that a start is not 
made early enough. The seed-sowing is deferred 
nearly until the time the plants are required, 
and, consequently, they are rushed up in strong 
heat, and are weak and spindly, and take all 
the summer to cover the beds ; therefore, start 
as early as possible. If you have a little heat 
in a pit or greenhouse, sow the seeds in 
February, and let them grow on gently under 
glass ; then harden off under some temporary 
protection in April, and, when planting- 
out time comes in May, you will have dwarf, 
stocky plants that will soon make a good return 
for the attention bestowed on them. The Blue 
Lobelia, single and double Petunias, Verbenas, 
TropaBolums, Phlox Drummondi, Golden 
Feather, Perilla, Ageraturns, Asters, Paris 
Daisies, Single Dahlias, Gaillardias, and many 
other useful plants can be raised in any quan¬ 
tity in this way, and if sown in pans or boxes, 
and pricked out under movable lights, they will 
not crowd the glasshouse, as plants in pots do, 
and not nearly so many Geraniums will be 
required. The great bane of summer bedding 
is lack of variety, but, by utilising annuals more 
largely, greater variety can be secured with less 
trouble m the way of storage through the 
winter.—J. Groom. 

19247.— Planting north border.— There 
is a great difference in north borders. Some get 
more sun than others. Forearly spring, Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, and 
Narcissi, are the most suitable bulbs to plant 
The white and blue varieties of Myosotis 
sylvatioa, double and single Primroses, Polyan¬ 
thuses, Wallflowers, and Iberis oorifolia will suc¬ 


ceed the bulbs. During the summer all the 
herbaceous varieties of Spiraea will do well, and 
so will the herbaceous Phloxes and common her¬ 
baceous Pasenies, and for the autumn there is no 
better plant for a shady border than the Japanese 
Anemone, white and red. I have been surprised 
to see how well this plant has flowered where the 
sun never reaches it; but it requires a fairly 
good soil. All the plants should be strong, and 
have plenty of roots when they are planted.— 
J. C. C. 

19178.—Keeping Christmas Roses 
clean. —“E. C. O’C.” will find it a simple 
matter to keep her Christmas Roses clean if 
she gives the plants a good thick mulching 
with Coooa-fibre early in November. This will 
protect the buds from slugs and frost, and 
they will shoot up through the fibre, unsullied 
by mud splashes. In addition to this, it is 
worth while to tilt a handlight, or, failing that, an 
old box over them, so as not to shade them from 
sun, but to keep off excessive rain. If there is 
a plant in the garden which deserves a little 
extra attention in return for its courage and 
hardiness, it is the Christmas Rose. The 
stems are always short at first, but I think 
“E. C. O’C.” will find that they will gradu¬ 
ally rise to their proper height as the flowers 
open.— Lincolnshire Rector. 

19167.— Exhibition Dahlias,— The fol 
lowing are twenty-four good and distinct show 
kinds : Annie Nevell, Countess of Ravensworth, 
Champion Rollo, Canary, Earl of Ravens¬ 
worth, Ethel Britton, Goldfinder, Henry 
Walton, Herbert Turner, Hon. Mrs. P. Wynd 
ham, Julia Wyatt, John W. Lord, Mrs. 
Langtry, Mrs. W. E. Gladstone, Mrs. W. 
Haskins, James Cocker, Prince of Denmark, 
Rev. J. Goodday, Shirley Hibberd, Thomas 
Goodwin, Walter H. Williams, Annie Gibbons, 
T. J. Saltmarsh, George Smith.— Wm. Alder- 
sea, Dunkirk, 

- The following are twenty-four good 

varieties of large-flowered Dahlias for exhibi¬ 
tion : Charles Lidgard, Condor, Consul, Dark¬ 
ness, Dewdrop, Dictation, Duke of Connaught, 
Goldfinder, Herbert Turner, James Cocker, 
James Vick, John Greenaway, John Wyatt, 
Julia Davis, Ladv Wimborne, Modesty, Mrs. 
Gladstone, Mrs. G. R. Jefferd, Mrs. Kelway, 
Mrs. Langtry, Pioneer, Reporter, SirG. Wolse- 
ley, Triumphant. —Wm. Kblwat, Brooklands 
Langport. 

Queries from Norway.— I receive 
Gardening, and find it a very useful paper, but 
should like to get advice on several points, 
as to which I am rather in the dark. I have a 
good garden, facing south, and sheltered only to 
the north by trees and hills. I have several 
frames (ten) and a hot-house, all facing south. 
The winter here is long and cold, temperature 
sometimes falling to 48 degs. (Fahrenheit) below 
freezing-point, and lasting from about the end of 
October till about the end of April. The ground 
freezes solid to a depth of 7 feet; but then the 
summer is very warm, averaging 80 degs. (F.) v 
and going up—at least, in my garden—to 
110 degs. (F.); in fact, I have ripened Melons, 
Cucumoers, and Marrows, the two former in 
frames, and grown all sorts of sub tropical 
plants raised Irom seeds in frames. Goose¬ 
berries, Asparagus, Currants, Strawberries, 
Apples, Cherries, &o., live through the winter, 
ana do remarkably well here, as do also many 
flowers, such as Pansies, Iris, Peonies, and 
Aurioulas. Hardy vlants: Can plants called 
“ hardy ” in catalogues and elsewhere—as, for 
instance, Hyacinths, Tulips, Croons, Snow¬ 
drops, Polyanthus - Narcissus, Soilla, Ixia, 
Ranunculus, Anemone, &o.—remain in the 
ground here all the year round and flower 
satisfactorily, when the temperature during 
winter falls to below Zero Fahrenheit ? Tube - 
roses : I have turned up articles in Gardening 
on Tuberoses, and imagine that I did wrong in 
watering some too much, for out of two dozes, 
only six show signs of flower-spike at the pre¬ 
sent moment; the others have all “ run to 
grass,*' over 2 feet long. Will those which 
have not flowered this year, if carefully 
ripened in sun during coming summer, be of 
any use for forcing next winter, or is there any 
chance of their flowering this year, if I keep 
the temperature up ? It is now about 90 degs., 
and has never been lower than 88 degs. 
Japanese Lilies: Should Jipanase Lilies be 
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watered Terr freely as soon as spikes push 
above ground In pot? Should that part of the 
item from whioh the roots spring be under the 
ground ? If it ie not covered with earth, would 
it be wise to re-pot them after having started 
growth ?—Nobway. 

thh comma who work. 

Extracts from garden diary from February 12tA 
to February 19tA. 

Finished pruning Peaohee on walla Washed ihe wood 
with Oiehurst carefully, and trained in the branches. 
Top-dressed the border with turfy soli, and forked it In. 
Made hot-beds for forotnf successions of Asparagus and 
Potatoes. Plaoed a lining round a bed from whioh Aspa¬ 
ragus had been out, and planted it with Potatoes, scattering 
a few Radish-seeds on the surface of the soil. Planted a 
number of pots with Freboh Beans to oome on in suooee- 
sion; it is neocmary to make every exertion to secure as 
much forced produce as possible now. Plaoed a further 
batoh of Seakale and Rhubarb In the Mushroom-house. 
Made up another Mushroom-bed ; being short of manure, 
we filled in the bottom of the bed with litter, pladog 
about 8 inches or 9 Inohes of droppings, made thoroughly 
firm, on the top ; 1 hare had beds so made do well. Sowed 
Early Stump Horn Carrot on early border; also 
Radishes. Planted a warm narrow south border with 
Ash-leaf Potatoes; shall improvise some protection when 
they oome up. 1 have due Potatoes from this border by 
the middle of May. Sowed Early Sandringham, looom- 

C rable White, and Carter’s Incomparable Crimson Celery 
pans in the vinery. 

Propagated bedding plants of various kinds; cuttings 
of all soft-wooded plants root freely now. Moved pom 
Of early-struok Fuchsias from propagating bed to shelf 
near glass; shall pot off and grow them on rapidly to 
make nioe little specimens this year; a llttls concen¬ 
trated manure, mixed with the eoil for potting, is a help 
to rapid progress and fine blossoms. Planted out Melons, 
and sowed seeds for suooessional crop; ic is a good plan 
to have suoosesions of young Cucumber- ana. Melon- 
plants coming on now for a oouple of months, as one 
never knows what may happen. If a plant goes off, and 
wa have nothing to fill up with, there ie a lose of time. 
Things are moving now in herbaceous borders and on 
the rookery, and, ae soon as the plants are making signs 
of growth, the top-dressing may be forked in; but oare 
should always be exercised, as to dig over the roots of 
plants now would be ruinous. Tied down young shoots 
in vinery, gave the inside border* a sprinkling of bone- 
meal, forked it in lightly, and watered border near the 
pipes and along the front with liquid-manure, warmed to 
80 decs. Moved a batoh of foroed plants, bulbs, Ao., to 
the conservatory. Watered Camellias with weak soot- 
water. The prettiest oreeper in conservatory now is 
Clematis lndivisa lobrta; it has white flowers, and is nioe 
for cutting, and flowers freely in a young state in small 
“ ’ " " J -i in • - 


E tg. Top-dressed borders in orahard-houss with fresh 
im, and thoroughly moistened all dry —— ,iV 
Moved all potted trees Into 


, __ ___ j house; shall 

give all the air possible for the present, when oalm and 
mild, as ws do not want to hurry anything. Seoond 
vinery, just started, will have a night temperature of 
BO degs till the buds break, and It will then be gradually 
inoreased to 00 degs. and flt degi. when the Vines are in 
Mow w, Took up the old Cabbage-stems, from whioh 
Cabbages have been out, and planted them thlokly to¬ 
gether In a oool pleoe of land, on the ohanoe of getting a 
lew Qreens from them by-and-by. Manured and turned 
over tbs land. 

Ibtsrmbdiate House. 

Lantanas.—T hese planks are not now so mnoh 
grown as they were in times past—why, it is 
difficult to conjeoture, as there are few plants, 
if any, that are so easy to grow, and, at the 
same time, bloom so continuously and profusely. 
They keep on flowering from the time the young 
stock, struck in spring, get fairly established 
in little pots, until the autumn is too far 
advanced for growth to continue. They are 
not particular in the matter of soil, as thev will 
thrive in ordinary loam, or in any sort ox oom- 
post that is moderately open in texture, and is 
made sufficiently rich to keep the plants in a 
vigorous condition. The amount of bloom that 
WUl be forthcoming is jast in proportion to the 
shoot growth that the plants are enabled to 
make. When onoe a stock is obtained, the 
plants will last for years, treated in the winter 
Uke Fuchsias, and oat well in, before growth 
oommenoee in spring. When the yonng 
shoots have attained a length of an inoh 
or two, the plants may be partially 
shaken oat and repotted. Where there is the 
means of placing them in a genial growing 
temperature, they should now be started; 0 
■mall examples are required, cuttings should be 
putin as soon as the shoots are 2 inohes or 3 inohes 
long; young plants of this description will 
flower nicely in 6-inoh or 7-inch pots. Old 
specimens may be put in pots, from 8 inches to 
10 inohes or 12 inones in diameter, proportion¬ 
ate to their size. 

Myrtles.—I ndependent of the pretty white 
flowers whioh these plants, when in a healthy 
oondition, produoe freely, the shoots furnish 
suitable greenrmlterial for bobquets and other 
foial^itions of fQtwni} PtuEhti that have 


had their last season’s growth well matured by 
exposure out-of-doors in summer will, if now 
plaoed in an intermediate temperature, soon 
oome into flower, and commonoe growing. 
After the blooming is over, the strongest shoots 
should be out back; this is necessary to prevent 
the plants getting too tall and deficient 
in growth at the bottom. Myrtles may 
be Kept in a healthy oondition with 
root-room than many things require; 
but manure-water must be used freely during 
the time that the summer growth is in 
course of formation. If large specimens are 
wanted, pots proportionate in size must be 
used. The re-potting is best done when a little 
top-growth has been made after the flowering is 
over. 

Tuberous-rooted Tropjsolijms. —Small ex¬ 
amples of these pretty climbing plants that 
require more root-room may be moved into 
pots a size or two larger; this should be done 
before the roots feel the effeots of insufficient 
nutriment, or the foliage will assume a sickly 
hue, and the progress of the plants will be 
interfered with. T. trioolorum and T. Jarratti 
require frequent attention in keeping their 
■hoots trained, so as to olothe evenly whatever 
supports are used, and prevent the growths 
getting entangled ; as if they are allowed to 
become entwined it is impossible to separate 
them without injury. Large tubers that were, 
as soon as they began to grow last autumn, 
placed in the pots wherein they are to flower, 
will by this time have occupied the soil with 
their roots, and will be benefited by an occa¬ 
sional application of manure-water. With weak- 
growing plants of this description it is necessary 
to give stimulants of this nature with caution, 
and it is best to be on the safe side. 

Double Primulas. —These are inoreased by 
cuttings made of the side-shoots which the 
plants produce, and which may be taken off at 
any time when they nave attained sufficient 
size, provided there is the means of giving them 
an intermediate temperature. Without this, 
they strike slowly. The advantage of getting 
the plants struck early Is that they have time 
to grow to a larger size before autumn than 
when the work is pat off until the spring. In 
taking the cuttings off, as mnoh length of stem 
as possible should he secured. Insert them 
singly in small pots, drained, and filled with a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, rotten manure, 
and sand. Press the material moderately firm 
in the pots. ▲ temperature of about 50 degs. 
or 55 degs., In a house or pit that is kept olose, 
will be right for them. The pots should be 
placed on some moisture-holding material, as, if 
they are put on dry shelves or stages, the soil 
dries up so quickly that it becomes necessary to 
give more water than it is desirable to apply, 
From their liability to damp, outtings of them 
plants oannot he confined in propagating-frames 
or under glasses. Until the plants are well- 
rooted, no more water shonid he given than is 
required to keep the leaves from flagging. 

Imantophyllums. —Where there are a few 
strong examples of these plants there is little 
difficulty in having a long succession of their 
handsome flowers, as, if some are started in a 
moderate heat early in the year, and others 
follow in a greenhouse temperature, they will 
succeed each other in bloom. Plants that have 
been kept in a semi dry state during the latter 
part of autumn should now have their roots 
well moistened. It is always best to make sure 
that when these plants are started the soil is 
moistened right through the whole mass. 
Bach pot should be plunged in water for 
hour or two. A plant or two shonid 
now be plaoed In a growing temperature, 
where they will soon push up their flower- 
spikes ; in the coarse of a month or so one or 
two others may he similarly started; these 
will give flowers to succeed the earliest, 
and still be followed by others that oome on 
■lower in a greenhouse. These Imantophyllums 
are so far accommodating that, although they 
will do with ordinary greenhouse treatment, 
they wiH bear the temperature of a hot-stove. 

Greenhouse. 

Erythrina crista- a alli —This distinct and 
handsome plant Is well worth the attention of 
amateurs, as it bears attractive flowers, and 
takes np llttls room in the winter, for, w hile at 
rest, it will do underneath the stag®*«jFJJJ 
house. Plants that, after their tops had died 


down in autumn, were allowed to become par 
tially dry at the roots will jiow show signs of 
pushing yonng shoots, and, as soon as these 
begin to move, they must he plaoed where there 
is sufficient light to prevent the growth getting 
drawn. When the shoota have made a little 
progress, the plants should be turned out of the 
pots, and half the old soil removed, and replaced 
by new; in the case of such as require it, 
larger pots should he given. The plant 
is not particular in the matter of soil; yet 
it will grow and flower better in good turfy 
loam than in indifferent material. In common 
with other strong growing things, it is benefited 
by liberal additions of rotten-manure, and a 
sprinkling of sand. Where young plants aw 
required, a few of the shoots may be taken off 
and plaoed singly In small pots filled with sand. 
The cuttings will strike in a few weeks, if put 
in moderate heat, kept moist, and covered with 
a propagating glass. When well-rooted, shift 
them on into 5-inoh or 6-inoh pots, giving 
ordinary greenhouse treatment through the 
summer to the old, as well as the young, stock. 
Managed in this way, the plants may to 
expected to flower about July, when they will 
he very effective. , 

V allot a PURPUREA. — This free-flowering 
bulbous plant, after having been kept drier s* 
the roots during the season of rest, will require 
more water, as it will shortly begin to grow. 
It should now he stood at the warmest end of 
the greenhouse. The plant increases fast, form¬ 
ing quantities of small off-sets, which ought to to 
removed, and plaoed five or six together m 6 into 
pots. When the Urge bulbs are too mnoh 
orowded, it is best to turn them out, and divide 
them, for though this Vailota does with leu 
room than some things, it cannot flower well 
when too many bulbs are together; three 
or four bulbs are sufficient for a 7-inch or 8-inch 
pot. Loam, with a moderate amount of sand, 
and a little rotten manure added, is what they 
require. If the plants oah be kept during toe 
next two months In a house or pit, in whioh toe 
temperature is a little higher than that o< « 
ordinary greenhouse, their growth wfll to 
encouraged. 

Habrothamnus.— These are naturally strong 
growers, and, except where there is plenty of 
room, it is necessary to shorten their branches 
well in annually. This is best done now, Wore 
growth oommenoes. For pot-culture, stondardi 
are the best, as then the natural drooping habit 
of the branches U seen to the best advantage. 
This form is easily secured by confining tM 
plants while young to a tingle stem, whito 
must he kept clear of side-brandhes nnw 
sufficient height has been secured. The form¬ 
ation of heads should then be encouraged by 
repeated stopping. In the case of spedm® 1 
that have hitherto been grown in huah form, 
the side-branches may be cut away, loavmgto* 
strongest shoots to make a head, which, by ■ 
little attention, can be secured in the oourse oi 
the summer. After shoot-growth to the extent 
of a few Inohes has been made, turn the planw 
out of the pots, remove as much of the upper 
of the halls as can be got away without too mo* 
interference with the roots, and give, where 

required, pots a size or two larger. _, 

Heliotropes. — Well managed large ip 
mens of these sweet-soented plants P r( ** u f* 
greater quantities of flowers proportionate » 
tiie room oooupied than do yonng stock. 
again, are subjects that can he grown as etano* 
tJds, and their presence in a greenhouse, aiamj 
low. bo»hy-h*bited plant., does mnoh to rjta" 
an otherwise formal, even .nrfao.. W* 
judicious use of the knife, any strong, 
plant, can bo converted into .tandard.Mta 
Way advised for the Habrothamno.. 
that flowered last year, and are to he grow® 

U bath shape, .hould now have th«r^«J 
reduoed to about half their length. Tb«»** 
Wla. the standards, when they hav.■ 
inch or two of young growth, 
turned out of the pots, have half the 
shaken away, and be put in others proport 1 ^ 
to their size. Where manure-water to 
£r~ly daring of 


root room wul suffice. 

Outdoor Garden. ... 

The nail bobdu. wfll *oonJMJL 
bulbs and other thing* among 
Uaat bmvttfnl i* the bright Uttl. WP»- 
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Mezereum. 1 should like to see this bright- 
flowered little shrub much more common than it 
is. Slips or cuttings will strike freely, if taken 
off with & heel early in autumn, and planted in 
a shady border in sandy soil. In the arrange¬ 
ment of 

Herbaceous plants there is room for much 
variety of treatment. A selection of the best and 
choicest things may be set out in order in a border 
by themselves, as a sort of student’s border, each 
having its allotted space, and being duly and 
correctly named. It is difficult, in an ordinary 
mixed border, where the plants are grouped for 
effect alone, to keep the labels attached for any 
length of time. Where many herbaceous plants 
are grown, there is room for a border of this 
kind, as well as for the ordinary mixed border 
of the old-fashioned type. But I think the most 
satisfactory way of planting borders of hardy 
plants is to adopt an intermediate system of 
groups and single specimens. For instance, some 
plants seem naturally intended to form colonies, 
whilst others are more effective as single speci¬ 
mens. Of the former may be named the Sweet 
William, the Columbine, Japanese Anemone, 
&o., and to the latter class belong Delphin¬ 
iums, Phloxes, Hollyhocks, Star worts, Golden 
Rods, Ac. ; and I like to see such things as 
Linaria pallida, the dwarf Phloxes, and other 
low-growing plants, of spreading habit, have 
permission to spread out into the border and 
cover up the bare places. 

The lawn should now be put in order, all 
worn places made good, and all weak places in the 
turf top-dressed with something of manurial 
nature. Soot and wood-ashes never come amiss. 
Weedy and mossy lawns should be attended to, 
and all such weeds as Plantains and Dandelions 
dug up. When a lawn has been allowed to get 
very weedy, it is a sure sign that the Grasses 
have been allowed to die out, for lack of support, 
and that the weeds have taken their place. 
Whoever desires to maintain a lawn in good 
condition must top-dress; and the plan of 
giving little and often is the best. 

Fruit Garden. 

Grapes in unheated houses. —In the in¬ 
stances that have come under my notice, where 
such kinds of Grapes as Black Hamburgh and 
Sweetwater have failed to produce fairly good 
and well-ripened Grapes without fire-heat, the 
chief cause has been a neglect te use the sun’ 
heat to the best advantage. • The unheated 
house, from the 1st of March till the Grapes are 
ripe, should be treated just as a house of forced 
Grapes is managed. The early morning ventila¬ 
tion is important, but still more important is 
the early closing, to shut up inside the house as 
much of the sun’s warmth as possible. Virtually, 
there is no such thing as an unheated glass¬ 
house, as in the management, by shutting in the 
sun’s warmth, the climate may be much im¬ 
proved ; but I don’t want to be misunderstood as 
saying that early closing on a bright afternoon, to 
push on growth and make the Grapes swell 
more rapidly, is the right treatment. Keeping 
the house shut up, after the sun strikes it in the 
morning, may be a bad and a dangerous thing, 
as calculated to encourage mildew and insects. 

Orchard-planting.— I can hear of several 
new orchards being planted in my own neigh¬ 
bourhood ; the land, having been trenched up in 
autumn, or during the early winter, before the 
frost set in, will now be in fine order for plant¬ 
ing. None but plants on the Crab stock snould 
be selected, if long-lived standard trees are 
required. The staking, mulching, and protect¬ 
ing of the stems from sheep and rabbits are 
very important matters, and their neglect may 
lead to the loss of the trees. 

Cutting-back Black Currants. —When the 
bushes have lost vigour, and bear only small 
fruit, they will, if out hard back, and if the 
new shoots which break away are thinned next 
winter, be restored to profit again. A good 
dressing of manure is a great help. 

Planting Filberts.— On fairly good free- 
working land, Nut-growing pays, managed on 
the Kentish plan of keeping the bushes dwarf, 
and open in the oentre. Plant now, 10 feet 
apart, and prune on the same principle as the 
Gooseberry is pruned. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sowing Brussels Sprouts.—T o'obtain these 
efcrly, sow a few seeds in a box now, and prick 
out in the open air when-rlargp enough. The 
box of soeds should be placed if t or 


in some light position under glass. Other 
sowings should be made in the open air at the 
end ot March and middle of April. This is one 
of the most important winter vegetables, being 
so hardy and reliable. 

Asparagus-beds. —Rich top-dressings are 
essential to the production of first-rate Aspara¬ 
gus ; especially is this treatment necessary 
where the old bed system is still adopted. Plants 
growing in single lines, where each plant has 
room for development, gather up much strength 
by reason of their freedom of growth. When 
the top-dressings have been spread over and 
around the plants, loosen up the surface of the 
soil, to partially cover it, and, at the same time, 
let in the atmosphere to sweeten and aerate the 
soil. If any spare frames are on hand, place 
them over one of the beds to bring it on early. 

Starting Peas under glass.— Those who 
have not yet sown Peas, may make up for lost 
time by starting the first lot under glass, sowing 
the Peas either in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, or in 
sods of turf. In the latter case, the sods are 
cut 4 inches wide and 8 inches long. Some of 
the soil is scooped out with a trowel along the 
centre, the Peas are sown, and covered with 
light soil, and the sods placed in the warmth of 
the forcing-house or pit. As soon as the Peas are 
an inch high, harden them off in a lower tem¬ 
perature, and plant out when the weather is 
suitable. The sods containing the Peas may be 
planted in the drills without disturbing them, 
and the Peas staked at once and sheltered with 
branches in addition. 

Sowing Celery.— A pan each of two or 
three kinds should be sown now for the early 
crop. Sow in light, rioh soil, and cover thinly. 
We generally cover with sand, and place the pans 
in the forcing-pit till the plants are up, and, if 
thick, thin them a little by removing the weakest 
plants. We then bring the pans into a light 
position. From this time forward the plants 
should have no check. When large enough, 
they should be pricked off into other boxes of 
rich soil, 3 inches or 4 jnches apart. 

Potatoes for small gardens.— It is useless 
to plant late Potatoes in small gardens—indeed, 
in gardens of any kind unless the soil is specially 
adapted for their culture. But Myatt's Pro¬ 
lific, Earliest of All, and, in dry soils, Beauty 
of Hebron or White Elephant (as being two of 
the most profitable of the Americans), may be 
planted. The only main-orop Potato that I 
shall recommend now is the Schoolmaster. 
Spread the sets out thinly in a light building. 
Sow 

Tomatoes, and place in the hotbed. If cut¬ 
tings can be had from established plants, they 
will root quickly now in the hotbed. Clear off 
all exhausted green crops. Manure and dig the 
land. E. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

Trees, particularly when they have attained 
a considerable size, are of very doubtful benefit 
in a town garden. If shade is really necessary, 
then some trees must be planted; but I would 
advise the exercise of great caution, for it should 
be borne in mind that it is not possible, except 
in gardens of unusual size, to have trees and 
flowers. All trees that are found to flourish in 
a smoky atmosphere are of a vigorous nature, 
making strong and rapid growth, and producing 
a quantity of far-reaching and hungry roots. It 
is all very well for the first few years, while 
they are still small; but when they get fairly 
hold of the ground the tops rapidly shut out sun 
and air, while the roots extract every available 
particle of nourishment from the surrounding 
soil, to the ruin of anything less vigorous that 
may be growing near. That universal 
favourite, the Lime, is a great offender 
in these respects, and it has the addi¬ 
tional drawback that in every dry season— 
indeed, in nearly all seasons in towns—its 
foliage swarms with aphides and other insects, 
which spread to almost every other subject 
beneath or near the trees. The different varie¬ 
ties of the Poplar, often used for planting in 
towns (viz , P. balsamifera, P. monolifera, 
etc.), though not so liable to the attacks of 
insects, are, in other respeots, as bad as the 
Lime, rapidly exhausting the soil for some 
distance round them. Ot all trees most com¬ 
monly employed in cities, the Plane appears to 
I be the least objectionable; and I would also 
I mention the Bird Cherries (Cerasus), the 


Almond, the Japanese Paulownia, and the 
Arbutus (which is of very slow growth, yet 
succeeds admirably in town air), as worthy of 
more extended cultivation. 

Dahlia tubers, for furnishing cuttings, 
should new be starting into growth. They 
must have a moderate warmth, but too mnoh is 
injurious, and they should be placed where 
there is abundance of light, or the young shoots 
will be drawn and weak. One of the beat 
places is a shelf, or rather trough, ever some hot- 
water pipes, not too far from the glass, where 
the thermometer will stand at 60 degs. or 65 degs. 
In any case, warmth beneath the roots is bene¬ 
ficial. Lay them on a little rough soil, or Cocoa- 
nut fibre, and, as they grow, shake a little more 
rough compost ever and between the roots. If 
they become dry, or after the first bnds have 
broken, a gentle syringing on bright mornings 
will assist them greatly. 8mall pet-roots, to 
be planted out as they are, need net be started 
for a month yet. Sow seed of the single varie¬ 
ties in a genial warmth—6# degs. to 65 dogs.— 
at once. Most of the flowers from a good strain 
of seed will be equal to named kinds, and seed¬ 
lings are more easily raised. Those who are 
partial to 

Tuberous Begonias, and do not object to the 
trouble of raising them from seed, may new sow 
two or three pots or pans. The seed being very 
minute, the surface must be sifted as fine as 
possible—leaf-mould, which has been previously 
well-baked, is best; an inch of porous sandy 
soil will be sufficient beneath this, and the rest 
of the pot or pan must be filled with drainage. 
A steady heat of 65 degs. to 70 dogs., 
or never less than 60 degs., is necessary 
for the successful germination of the seed. 
In all but the very worst localities those elegant 
and free-flowering plants will be found to do 
well, if they are judiciously treated throughout; 
the only difference being that the blooms are 
not so large and fine as in purer air. Gloxinias, 
too, where there is a moderate heat at eem- 
mand, are easily raised from seed sown now. If 
they are pushed ou vigorously, with plenty of 
heat and moisture, the seedlings will make nice 
flowering-plants in 3£-inch to 4^-inch pots by 
the month of August. 

Put in cuttings of Lobelias, Fuohsias, 
Heliotropes, Coleus, &o., as fast as they can 
be obtained. A temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. will be found sufficient for these at 
present. The cuttings will callus readily, and 
as the natural warmth afforded by the sun in¬ 
creases, this will bo speedily followed by the 
production of roots. Where there is not the 
convenience of either a hotbed or a proper pro- 
pagating-house, a sufficient warmth may be 
secured by the use of a small frame, placed in a 
light position on the front greenhouse stage, 
and fitted with a false or metal bottom and 
paraffin lamp, in the manner frequently described 
m Gardening. B. C. R. 

19249.—Profitable gard«iinff.-I fear 
that “Jehu” will net find the “system” re¬ 
ferred to carried out anywhere—at least, as 
regards results. Mr. Wood’s book reads well, 
but in practioe would be found wanting. I 
cannot speak with quite so much authority as 
regards the fruit-growing department, never 
having had to depend for a living on this occu¬ 
pation, though I knew many who do. But, as 
to the profits stated to be obtainable by grow¬ 
ing flowering-plants, the results given in the 
work under consideration are now utterly im¬ 
possible of attainment, whatever they may 
once have been. If I remember rightly, Mr. 
Wood puts down Balsams, in 5-inoh or 6-inoh 
pots, as “sure te sell readily at Is. fid. each.” 
About the same sum per deien would be much 
nearer the mark for even fine plant*—in or near 
London, at any rate ! There is still something 
to be made by growing first*claas fruit in this 
country, I feel certain; bnt it would require 
more than one or two acres, and a large ex¬ 
perience and capital as well, to yield f fiiO per 
annum clear profit !—B. C. R. 

Rabbits.—TBs rabbits which may be most easilr kspt 
In good health are ordinary cross-bred ooss Tkslr con¬ 
stitutions are mors robust than thoss of pure-brsd speci¬ 
mens. and the animals will thrive with the least care. If 
“ Mrs. Dot” (p. 636) prefers a pure breed, she may try the 
Belgian hare. This Is a large handsome rabbit, and use¬ 
ful for table purposes.—D oultiso. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any eugges'ive or 
beautiful photographs cf plants or viewi, especially o 
gardens of an artistic or nmtwral character, 
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PICTURES FROM OUR READERS’ 
GARDENS. 

Yew-trees in Garden. 

Ok all the trees in England the Yew is the most 
neglected in gardens, so far as the moderns are 
concerned. It is mostly put in the mixed 
shrubbery, or in underwoods, and seldom comes 
to anything, because people do not know that it 
is the most beautiful evergreen tree that we 
possess, and are giving the best places to all 
sorts of ugly and tender oonifers. In country 
seats, here and there, one does however, see a 
relic of old times in the shape of a good Yew. 
The fine ones at Norbury Park will occur to 
many, but we ourselves have never seen Yews 
so beautiful in a country seat as those in the 
Merrow Downs, within a mile or so of Guild¬ 
ford. There they assume the beauty and 
dignity of the Cedar, but with ten times 
its hardiness, and toughness, and endurance. 
The example we here illustrate shows well 
the beautiful effect of the Yew in the garden— 
its perennial greenness, beautiful colour and 
stately form. There is danger in planting 


i terrace walk on the far side of them. A flight 
of steps this end leads into an orchard. The 
trees are peculiar from their great height.” 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Notes on Potatoes. — Seed Potatoes 
should always be treated differently from 
1 tubers intended for use. The latter must be 
kept in the dark, and it does no harm if a large 
quantity is stored one on the top of another ; but 
: seed Potatoes, when kept in the dark, are in¬ 
i’ duced to produce long spindly growths of a pale 
! colour, which never make good sprouts for 
! planting along with the tuber. It is a great 
advantage to have all tubers sprouted before 
planting, but the sprouts cannot be too dwarf 
and dark green, and it is only when the tubers 
are spread out in a single layer, and in full 
light, that shoots of this kind are forthcoming. 
All early Potatoes are now on the move and 
should receive immediate attention. They 
Bhould not be put into any place artificially 
heated, as this would at once cause the growths 


where spring fhosts occur, the latter may escape 
beat and prove most remunerative. — Gla¬ 
morganshire. 

19071 . — Growing Cucumbers in 

frame. —Cucumbers of excellent quality are 
produced in many gardens by the aid of a bed 
of fermenting materials only, and there should 
be no great difficulty experienced in obtaining 
a good crop in the present instance. It is, how¬ 
ever, a somewhat more troublesome matter to 
grow good Cucumbers by this means than in 
houses or pits heated by hot-water—more 
particularly in the case of early crops, for the 
atmospheric moisture produced by the manure, 
though beneficial in summer-time, is too much 
of a good thing in the short dark days of 
winter. “ F. E. P.” can do one of two things 
—either put a false bottom of perforated kiln- 
tiles, or galvanised iron, in his frame, at a depth 
of about 18 inches from the glass (in front), 
and form a chamber beneath, capable of hold¬ 
ing about two loads of fresh manure; or 
construct a bed in the pit, with two rows 
of 4 inch piping, to supply bottom-heat, and a 
double row of 2-inch piping in front, and 



Ficturks from oto Rradkrs’ Garpkns: Ysw tricks is Gardkm Engraved for Gardknixo Ilm*stratkd f.om a photograph sent by 

Lady West, Wanborough Manor, Guildford. 


the Yew in pastures where animals can get 
at it; but in mot>t country places there are 
positions in which this consideration need not 
be kept in mind, and there, we think, those who 
have not a handsome Yew should grow one. 
We noticed lately, during the unusually heavy 
snows that fell after Christmas, how the 
different trees were affected and the Yew 
was among the moot beautiful. It was also 
among the trees that were least punished 
by the snow. Some old ones of our own did 
not lose a twig, though heavily laden. Our 
engraving is a reproduction of a photograph 
sent us by Lady VVest, of Wanborough Manor, 
Guildford, who writes :—“ Wanborough Manor 
is a very old place, which has been much 
neglected for many years. The house was built 
in 1527 ; the church which joins it dates from 
the Conquest. It was formerly a cell belonging 
to the Abbey of Waverley, and many remains of 
pavements and foundations are often found in the 
garden in the direction of the Yew trees. 
When Sir Algernon West became the ocoupier. 
the trees, whioh we imagine to be a neglected 
hedge of the monastic times, were standing on a 
bank actually on the field side of an old paling. 
Sir A. West remqtfed'the paling, ajnd. made the 
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to become tender and long, but any place such 
as a shelf, or a floor from which Apples have 
reoently been lifted and used, suits them admir¬ 
ably. They must be kept in the light, and, on a 
good day, air may be admitted freely to them. As 
the early varieties are planted out, their place 
should be filled with later sorts, and in this 
way every Potato that is planted may have two 
or more growths .on it from 1 inch to 2 inches 
in length. Tabers intended for frames, or any¬ 
where under glass, may be placed in boxes and 
put into an intermediate temperature, as they 
will not experience any check in being planted ; 
but those intended for the open air must have 
no artificial start. Tubers which have been 
kept in a large heap, and in a mild, dark place 
since last autumn, will now have produced many 
shoots, and some of these may be broken off in 
moving them ; but it is just as well to do this, 
as growths produced under these conditions 
never become really good ones for planting, and 
the best way is to break the longest of them off, 
and allow the very small ones to gain strength 
in the light and air. Generally speaking, 
Potatoes which are planted with proper sprouts 
will mature their orop a fortnight sooner than 
those planted with dormant eyes; but in districts 


another of 2-inch or 3 inch at the back, to 
afford top-heat. If the expense of piping* &o-» 
be not objected to, the latter would be the 
better pkn.—B. C. R. 

Early sowing.— Beginners in vegetable 
culture, who are anxious to surpass everybody 
, else with early produce, are generally tempted 
to sow in January or February, whether the 
soil is in good condition or not; but those who 
have tried this a few times soon learn that there 
is nothing to be gained by too early sowing, 
especially if the soil is wet and cold, which It 
, certainly is just now. We have sown Carrots 
in the open the first week in February, and 
more about the middle of March, and by the 
i 1 st of June the March-sown ones were the finest 
roots. We have found Onions, sown the last 
week in January, more backward and stunted in 
growth by the beginning of July than others 
sown six weeks later. Very early sown plants 
almost invariably receive a severe check before 
March is out, and it is this that tells against 
them the whole season. Late-sown plants, which 
grow on freely from the first, always produce 
the finest crops, and, as a rule, nothing ■ 
gained, but a great deal lost, by early sowing.— 
J. M. 
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Questions.—guana and answers an i 


G Annum free of okay* if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down fur their guidanoe. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and ooneissly written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar* 
drhino, 97, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pubushrr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that as 
GARDuara has to be sent to press tome time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, 
soils, and means vary so infinitely that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gardihih« should mention the numbs t 
in which they appeared. 


»\ A mistake was made in the numbering of the queries 
in p. 645-4 and in the Bird and Poultry columns last 
week. No. 19138 should be 19838; 19200,19300, and so on. 

19Si7. — Ringing fruit-trees. — Will Mr. Simms 
(p. 643) kindly tell me when to oarry out the operation 
of ringing described In his article ?—3 M P. 

10828. — Rhubarb growing. — Will some reader 
kindly give me a few hinte on growing Rhubarb in my 
border, which haa a south-east aspeot ?—Derbykuirb. 

19329.—Making oval and ttar-thaptd flower¬ 
beds.—Will some reader kindly instruct me how to strike 
out oval, half-moon, and star-shaped flower-beds? — 
Jissrr. 

19330 —The Red Indian Daphne.— Will some one 
kindly tell me the treatment of the Red Indian Daphne, 
the time of re-potting, and the best compost for it?— 
Amative. 

19331.—Pansies.—Tfomld any Pansy-growing reader be 
so kind as to tell me the names of six of the best kinds, 
and the colours of each ? I want to set them out to suit 
my taste.- H. 8., Hackney. 

19832.—Heating frame for Cucumber.—I have 
two frames, 8 feet by o feet. Would any reader kindly 
tell me the best way of heating them for Cucumber- 
culture?—W. H., Wimbome. 

19338.—Pot herbs.—A prize Is offered here for the 
best collection of pot herbs. Will Mr Hobday kindly tell 
me what he considers a good oolleotion, and how to grow 
them—whether from roots or seeds?—J. C. T., Knuts- 
ford 

19334.—Cape Heaths,—Will some reader kindly give 
me the names of some Cape Heaths which would grow on 
a wlndow-ehelf indoors, in a good warm aspeot, and also 
state the treatment they would require?— J. H , London¬ 
derry. 

19336 —Vegetables for shady border.—I have a 
wall about 11 feet high and 30 yards long. This naturally 
casts a large shadow, w hat vegetables would be most 
suitable to plant in the part shaded by this wall ?— Pirrs- 
hu.l, Edinburgh. 

19336.—Nitrate of soda In vegetable garden. 
—Will some reader tell me if nitrate of soda Is a good 
manure for a vegetable garden, and, if It Is so, what 
quantity 1 ought to use for a plot 60 square yards in ex¬ 
tent ?—0. R , East London. 

19337. — Chrysanthemums. — Will any reader 
kindly let me know the namee of 12 of the hardiest Chrys¬ 
anthemums? 1 want those that will make best dwarfs, 
and they should include a pure white—six early and six 
late.—H. F. W. P., Burton-on-Trent. 

19338.— How to grow the Persimmon Plum.— 
I have a Persimmon Plum-tree in my greenhouse ; it 
grows fairly well, but it has never produoed any fruit. 
Would someone kindly tell me how to make it produce 
fruit, and whether it will do outside in England ?—R. G. 
g 10339.— Flowers for exposed garden.—I am 
making a garden of 18 or 20 beds in a somewhat exposed 
situation near the sea. Will some reader kindly direct me 
what flowers to have io as to have my garden gay by a 
succession of things for ss many months as poesible ?— 
SfBSCRIBBR, Cork. 

19840.— Artificial manures.— On page 605 there Is 
a recipe for artificial manures, In which one ingredient 
mentioned is “dissolved bones (pure)." Will •*Clyde" 
tell me what is meant by the word “pure" bracketed ; 
and will he, or “ Cambuslang,” describe the best ways of 
dissolving bones?- H. F. 

19341. — Stephanotls and other plants for 
market.—1 have a greenhouse, 22 feet long, in which I 
have grown Cucumbers. Would the bottom-neat be bene* 
fleial to Stephanotls, which 1 intend planting? Will any 
reader kiDdly tell me the treatment it should receive? I 
want it to flower about December. Also, what would 
grow well under it for market purposes ’-South Coast. 

19342.—Failure with Gloxinias.—I have grown 
these plants from seed for three years. They have grown 
and done well till they reached the 4-inch pots, and then 
rusty ppots appeared on the underside of the leaves, and 
soon spread all over the plants The temperature of the 
house Is between 60 degs. and 70 dega. Would someone 
kindly tell me the cause of my failure, aud how to avoid 
it?—B. G. 

19343 —Garden over-run with mice.—Will any 
reader kindly assist me in the following matter? My 
garden, of 2 acies in extent, is on the hill-side. There 
Is a great deal of rookery about it. The whole of the 
garden appears to be over-run with mice ; they nibble the 
vegetables, and get at the bulbs In the solL I hesitate to 
use poison because of the blrds^ What can 1 1 do ?— 

F. H., Cheltenham. f 1 jtj 
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19844.— 1 Treatment of Violets.— Perhaps some of 
your correspondents would tell me how to treat a Violet- 
bed ? The young plants were planted in autumn, In well- 
manured ground ; but there does not seem to be any sign 
of growth yet. The soil is light and gravelly, and the 
climate damp. We have never had any suooees in culti¬ 
vating Violets, although we have frequently tried.— 
O. K. G., Carrick-on-&uir. 

19345 — Wild gardening.—I have a piece of ground, 
with light, sandy soil, oovered with scattered large trees 
and shrubs, but with olear spaces, which are, however, 
generally shady. I wish to sow the open parts with Grass, 
mingled with flowers, to as to make the spaoe into a wood¬ 
land glade. The flowers must be such as will not be 
killed when the Giass Is mown about July. 1 shall be 
glad to know what flowers, besides Primroses, Cowslips, 
and Violets, will succeed. 1 have tried “ woodland Grass- 
seed" in a similar place ; but no flowers came up. Would 
Aquilegias and Antirrhinums succeed ? Also, will pink 
Clover be suitable ?—M. K. 

19346 - Heating bollera by oil —I should be glad 
to know whether anyone has tried to heat boilers outside 
the hous9 by means of oil, instead of coke or gas, and 
whether there seems to be any ohance of oil being econo¬ 
mically employed for this purpose. 1 should imsgine that 
a cheap oil would coet less than gas, especially in country 
places, where the latter is often dear Oil stoves Inside 
are, in my opinion, by no means satisfactory. We oannot 
get enough heat without making the house unpleasant, 
except for simply preserving plants alive ; but. If we can 
get a good agent to heat our boilers without daily atten¬ 
tion, we shall have made a considerable step in the pro¬ 
motion of greenhouse oulture.—J. S. K. 


To the following queries britf editorial replies 
art given, hut readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

19347 —Phloxes (Clai endon). -All the Phloxes are 
sweet soented. 

19348—Root bound Cyperus (’EafO.—You can 
Te-pot your Cyperus now. 

19349 -Fragrant Box (Milford) —Send us a spec- 
men of the plant, and we will try to identify it. 

19860 —Destroying woodllce (C. N Irving).—Bee 
reply to query 10214 in last week’s issue (p 644). 

19351.—Untjatlfefactory Taceonla (Dolly).—Prune 
It moderately, and give it a top-dressing of rioh soil. 

19S5S.—Propagating the Manettl stock (Bor. 
derer, Melrose) —This is propagated by seeds and cut¬ 
tings. 

19358. - Dividing Lobelias (Amy).—Yes ; you nan 
divide the roots of Lobelias, or make cuttings—either plan 
will do. 

19364.— Pears thrlvelllng (F. Strachan) — The 
Pears appear to have been gathered too soon—before they 
were ripe. 

19356 - Sowing Feverfew (Bulklnyton).— You can 
sow seeds of Pyrethrum Parlhenium at oaoe in your 
greenhouse. 

19356. -Planting Box edging (Buikington).— The 
middle of March is rathei late lor planting Box edging, 
but not, perhaps, too late. 

19357 - Book on Grape-growing ( Thomas Bell) 
—Simpeon’s “ Grape-Vine r ' (Routledge) is a cheap aud 
uaeful book on the subject. 

19358 — Draceenaa drooping (Oppidan).— You do 
not say what Dracamas they are. Some kinds naturally 
drcop when they attain a good age. 

19369. — Grafting Clematis (R. Mercer). —The 
Clematis may be giafted on O. Fl&mmula ; the stock 
should be cf the same size as the solon. 

19360 —Sowing Cucumbers (Fe m Cottage).— You 
can sow the seeds soon, and put thn plants in Die frames 
when they have made three or four leaves. 

19361. —India-rubber-plant drooping (F. S.) 
—Cut it down now, and put it in a warm plaoe. If the 
roots are not dead, it will probably recover. 

10362. — Narcissi flowered In pots /Lisles, 
Cheshire!.—Keep them in the pots and fairly moist, until 
the weather is milder, and then plant them out. 

19363.—Growing Tomatoes (A. Stone).— You can 
grow Tomatoes in an ordinary frame You will find an 
article on their culture In last week’s Gardening. 

19364. — Tlgrldlas as pot plants (Lincolnshire 
Rector).— Tigridiaa can be grown in pots ; they require no 
special treatment, and do well in good loamy soil. 

19365. — Cheap book for amateurs (Retep 
Nuspmis). —Ravensorcift’s “ Town Gardening ’’ is a useful 
little book, and will give you hints on potting, &o 

19366.—Destroying worms on lawns ( Under - 
crojt) —Mr. Ham, whose note appears on p. 619, uses 
10 gallons of cold water to 1 oz. corrosive sublimate. 

19867 — Creeper for covering stump of tree 
(North Hants).— Ivv is one of the best; if you want 
flowers, Clematis or Everlasting Pea would be suitable. 

19368 —Water Lilies in greenhouse (Novice) — 
Water Lilies will do in the basin In your greenhouse 
Plants suitable for your rockery can be bought at any 
time. 

19369. — Sawdust In garden (B. Lucas).— We 
should not advise the me In your garden cf the sawdust 
from the rabbit-pens ; it might, as you suggest, have bod 
results. 

19370 — Stage varieties of Auriculas (Claren¬ 
don).— These will not *0 in the open ground all through 
the year—they must be put in a frame, and kept well up 
to the glass. 

19371.—Growing Grapes (Dolly).— The wood must 
be well ripened, but there is no necessity for exposure to 
the weather. We should cover the border with som* 
stable-manure; in the absence of particulars as to the 
Vines It Is Impossible to give fuller advice, but you will 
find useful hints In the " Coming Week’s Work ’’ notes In 
each issue. 


1987* —Ferns tor bouquets (Rosa Crude).- Thera 
Is very little demand for any exoept Maiden-hair Ferns tor 
this purpose. The best are Adlan turn cuneatum and A. 
graclllimum. 

19378.— Fowl-manure (Novice).- Yes; you can use 
liquid-manure made from fowl-droppings generally ; but, 
as this manure is very strong, you should use It in a 
diluted state. 

19374.-Plante for bed under pipes (Novice)— 
We do not exaotly see what you mean Neither Mignon¬ 
ette nor anything else is likely to do well Just under the 
heating-pipes 

19876.—Unsuccessful Mushroom-bed (O. K 
Owen) —Try a lining of warm litter, and, if the Muah 
rooms fall to make their appearanoe soon, you had betta 
make a fresh bed. 

19376.—Culture of Hydrangeas (IT. C.).—After 
the plant has done flowering, cut off the flower-shoots and 
put it in a frame The suckers which are thrown up w 
produoe flowers next year. 

10377.-Hints on Tomato culture (Anxious)— 
You have probably by tbis time found all the information 
you require in the article ou p. 648. If you should wan 
further hints, write again. 

19378.-Lily of the Valley and Splreea (Claren¬ 
don)— You can plant these In the open ground and they 
will bloom in the summer, but probably sparingly. The 
Amaryllis will not bloom outside. 

19379. — Pelargonium-cuttings not rooting 
(Amy)— Road-grit alone Is hardly good enough ; but the 
cuttings probably wanted a little more heat. They will 
root if you give them more warmth. 

19880.-Culture of Chrysanthemums (Amy).— 
If you read the last half-dozen numbers of Gardening you 
will find this matter fully dealt with. You oau inser 
cuttings at any time after November. 

19381.— Treble-spiked Hyacinth (W Wilkinson). 
—Cut off the smaller ones so as to strengthen the main 
spike. The production of the extra shoots is not due to 
any defect in the potting of the bulbs 
19382. — Growing Strawberry-vine In pots 
(O. W .).—This requires no speotal treatment, and is easily 

rown lu pots. Tne Strawberry Grape is of poor quality 

ut is maae interesting by its perfume. 

19388 — Unsatisfactory Pear - tree (Retep 
Nospmis)— As you moved the tree so recently, it has not 
yet had a fair trial in its new position. Do not transplant 
it agaic - let it alone, and see if it Improves. 

j9384 — Painting a greenhouse t W S. Smith).— 
It is not advisable to paint the house under the olreum 
stanoes. This is not the best time of the year to do the 
work, and >ou had better wait until the autumn. 

19385. — Treatment of Marechal Niel Rose 
(Fern Ccttagey- The plant you say is now breaking 
along Its whole length All you need do then is to stop 
the points of tbe old shoots and leave it to flower. 

19386 —Samples of noli (Amateur, Lincolnshire)— 
The samples are both good—2 is thoroughly -decayed leaf- 
mould. Use equal parts cf these two soils and of loam, 
drain the pots well, and your Ferns will be sure to do 
well. 

19^87. — Making leaf-mould (J. H\— Put the 
leaves in a heap, keep them fairly moist, and turn them 
over frequently, until they are thoroughly decayed. They 
will be fit for use for potting purposes in about two years 
time. 

19388.— Failure of LaurelB (L T C ).—You give no 
partioul&rs of the soil. If, &9 you observe, the injury to 
i he leaves cannot be due to frost, we should say tnat the 
Laurels which are Injured oannot have been properly 
planted. 

19389 — Treatment of Dahlla-tubera (Amy)— 
Your tubers Bhrank probably because they were kept 
too dry. If you want a stook, start them now in heat 
but, if you wish to wait a little longer, guard against ex¬ 
cessive dryness. 

10390. — Amarantus melanchollcus ruber 
(Amy).—You can sow this in an ordinary hot-bed, and 
transplant as soon as they are fit to handle. The plant Is 
apt to grow naked at bottom, and is not well suited for 
your carpet-bed. 

19391.—Books on cultivation of Orchids and 
stove plan ta (A. B. C.).— Baines’ “Greenhouse and 
Stove Plants ” is tbe best book on the oulture of lDdoor 
plants generally. The “ Orohid Manua M is a useful work 
for Orohid-growers. 

19392.—Taking cuttings of Roses (Clarendon)— 
You do not teli us how you treat your Carnation cuttings, 
so how oan we say whether similar treatment will suit 
Roses. You will find an article ou raising Roses from 
outtiogs In No. 386. 

19393 — Planting Polyanthuses (Amateur in 
Difficulties) —Plant the Polyanthuses now, whenever the 
weather is favourable - that is, when tbe ground is not 
made hard by frost. When you buy your plants, do not 
let them get dry at the roots. 

19394 —Pruning Marechal Niel Rose (Doubtful). 
—As the Rose is uow “ breaking beautifully,” all that Is 
necessary is to out off the top as far as it appears to be 
unripe Do not cut away any more, os it is from these 
shoots that you will get the bloom. 

19395. — Cutting Malden-halr Ferns down 
(Window Qardener).— While the fronds are good, why cut 
them down ? Take away all bod fronds, and re-pot, if they 
want re-potting ; but otherwise let them alone. Avoid 
breaking the roots when re-potting. 

19593.— Destroying a Holly-tree.— Professor, who 
sends us his name and address, wants to know how to 
destroy a Holly-tree, so that “ mother.” who will not let it 
be out down, “ cannot tell but what it is a natural decay !’ 
Tbe tree keeps all the sun from “ Professor’s ” Onicnbed, 
and, therefore, he is “ bent on having it destroyed.” We 
sympathise with “ Professor” in his gardening difficulties 
and disappointments; but cannot consent to make our 
selves sharers in his plot to encompass the destruction o 
the unfortunate Holly. He hAd better let it alone, make 
his Onioo-bed somewhere else, and use the shaded ground 
for things that will do well with but little sun. 
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19S9T. Ofowin* Camomile, fto. (A. B. C., 
Borrow).— You out bare no difficulty in growing Onmo- 
mfle, Dandelion, km. If yon jral the plant# in, or mw 
• node, they will grow freely. If you went eeede or plenty 
why not apply to tome of the hornet whose advertise- 
nsanta appear in GAXDxroe 

1B89S.—Shading conservatory (bootee).—It it 
beet to put up a proper system of rollers and blinds, to 
that shade oan be given when neoettary, and full advan¬ 
tage taken of the sun when this is required. If, however, 
this it too expensive, the glass may be covered with any 
wash suoh as that you mention. 

19899. — Sowing Celery (Fern Cottage).—You oan 
sow seeds now for an early orop. Any kind of box will 
do, and a little warmth will naturally bring the plants 
on quicker. Plant out as soon as the weather permits. 
Ton should read the “ Cultural Notes for Small Gardens ” 
In the numbers for November Oth and 18th. 

19400.—Pruning neglected Plum and Cherry- 
treee (F. 8 .).— Out off the young wood of the Cherries | 
and make as many spurs as possible, as on the spurs will 
be produced the fruU-buds next year. Thin out the gross 
shoots of the Plums and any shoots that are intertwined, 
and admit plenty of air to all parts of the tree, 
i 19401.—Books about Rosea (Old Subscriber).— 
Tee, Canon Hole's is a pleasant, readable book. It is not 
prftten in the manner usually followed by writers on 
gardening subjects, but is well worth the perusal of all 
Wh o love Roses. Other good books on the subject are 
BDwanqer’s (published in America), Rivers', and Ryder's. 

19402. -Growing Eucharis { LiUey Tour question 
s not very olear, ana it is not plain what you mean when 
you ask us to " give you the best floral Eucharis.” The 
best Eucharis is E amasonioa, which should be grown in 
pots, and likes strong heat and plenty of moisture ; a 
compost of peat and loam suits it. In No. 860 you will 
find notes on Eucharis culture. 

19403.—Climbers for wall feeing north (Piers, 
hilt, Edinburgh).— You oannot get anything better than 
beautiful green Ivy, if you do not want a flowering plant. 
A charming plant, too, is the Mountain Clematis (O. 
montana), which may be planted at any time during the 
spring, if in your district Rosa Gloire ds Dijon weuld 
gfow on a north-wall, you will find it worth planting. 

19404.—Procuring greenhouse plants (ff. A. 0.\ 
-u.it is impossible for us to recommend any particular 
nurserymen, and it is obvious that it is quite unneoeosary 
tfrfct we should do so, when you require simply “ ordinary 
greenhouse plants.” You will flna what you want adver¬ 
tised every week in Gaanasino, and all the nurserymen 
who advertise will welcome an intending purchaser to 
their establishments. 

19406. — Unsatisfactory Indian Azaleas 
tJi B. D .).—You do not tell us how you have treated 
&em, so that it is diffloult to form an opinion as to the 
oause of their unsatisfactory condition. In all probability, 
the new mould in which they were potted was not made 
sufficiently firm, and the consequence is that the old balls 
are very dry. Examine them, and, if this is the oase, stand 
the pots in a pail of water, and let them have a soaking. 

19406 . — Corrosive sublimate and slugs 
(O. R. G.).—We oannot say whether oorrosive sublimate 
would be very useful in ridding your garden of slugs, but 
why not try a little and note its effects ? If all sorts of 
traps have been used, and “ nothing seems to lessen their 
numbers,” you may well experiment with anything that 
promises relief. Have you tried the simple plan of 
searching for and destroying them at night and in the 
early morning? 

19407.—Tenant's-fl±ture greenhouse (Rufus).— 
It the greenhouse is not fastened in any way to the land¬ 
lord's property, it is a tenant's fixture, and can be re¬ 
moved. Before you re-erect it in your new abode you bad 
better get your landlord to sign an agreement giving you 
permission to take it down when you choose to do so. 
Such agreements— which few landlords would refuse to 
Sign if their refusal meant the loss of good tenants—would 
save a deal of trouble and ill-feeling. 

' 19408 —Lichens on Apple-trees (C. B. €.). — 
These parasites are injurious to a certain extent. It Is 
better to scrape them off. They usually establish them¬ 
selves on old trees In undrained soil. The peculiar 
abnormal growth, in the form of small knobs, may have 
been caused by American blight. It does induoe such 
growths, but there ie not any traoe of it on the portion 
•sot. If it should be that pest, paint the affected parts 
with paraffin-that would destroy It; but do not use any 
of this liquid on the leaves or buds. The garden pro¬ 
bably requires to be drained.—D. 

19409.—Grubs on Begonia-tubers (A. Veseyh— 
The grubs now forwarded are tboee of the Black Vine 
Weevil (Otiorhynohus suloatus). They are very destruc¬ 
tive to the roots of many tuberous- and fleshy-rooted 
plants. The weevils feed on the folisge of Vines and 
many other plants For the best means of oatohing them 
see my reply to query No. 192L8 (Grubs on Cyolamena), in 
fUannmie, February 6th. Your plan of examining the 
tubers of your Begonias st the end of the flowering sea¬ 
son is a very good one. Primulas and Cyclamens should 
also be persistently examined.—G. 8. S. 

19410.— 1 Trough-pipes In greenhouse vinery 
{F. J. B.).—The troughs should do filled with water as 
soon as forcing commences, and a moist atmosphere must 
be maintained by that means, as well as by sprinkling 
water on the paths and borders. If no more heat is kept 
up than is sufficient to keep the frost out of a greenhouse, 
it is not so important to use the water troughs. Water 
evaporating from the troughs is conducive to the health 
of plants in a heated vinery ; but some of the ordinary 
greenhouse plants might be injured if troughs ware used 
in an ordinary greenhouse containing Vine#.—D. 



adapted to it. In foot, for a house 14 test by 7 test, one 
fine at this variety Is quits wlsiist You will get 
enough information for jour purpose in tee pages of 
Gtannmxo. The best books on tee Vine we expulsive. 

—B. 

19412.—Raining plants fiwm seed in frame 
(Beginner, Norwich > —Plante from seeds, suoh as those 
named by “ Beginner,” and also others of the half-hardy 
annuals, may be raised in a frame, in pots, pans, or 
boxes; it will not signify mush which, though pots and 
pans art handiest. The Lobelias may be sown at ones; 
but the Stocks and Asters should remain in the packets 
till the end of March. Place 2 inches of drainage—broken 
bricks will do—in the bottom of the pans, then a sprink¬ 
ling of rough soli, and fill in to within half an inch of the 
rim with fine rich soil, pressing it down moderately firm. 
Give the pots a good watering, and, when the water has 
drained through, sow the seeds thinly, and cover lightly 
with silver sand. The pots of seeds, when placed in the 
frame, should be oovered with a sheet of brown peper till 
the seeds show signs of germination. There should be 
means of ventilating the frame, as. when the plants corns 
up, they will want a little fresh air, which should be in¬ 
creased in quantity as they gather strength.—H. 

19418. — Propagating zonal Pelargoniums 
(C. W. Cosens).—It the plants referred to are well fur¬ 
nished with growing tops, these will be found to make 
the best of outtings, if taken off at a length of 8 inches or 
4 inohse, and all the leaves, except three at the top, 
trimmed off. Four or five of these should be inserted in 
well-drained pots 8} inches or 4 inches in diameter (large 
AO's), in nios, open, sandy soil, with which a third or 
fourth part of Coeoanut-fibre has been mixed, if you 
have command of a heat of about 60 degs., or there is a 
nioe light shelf or open stage direotly over some hot- 
water pipes, on whioh the pots oan be stood, the cuttings 
may be put in at onse; but if there is only a oool green¬ 
house, defer the operation until March. Keep the 
cuttings somewhat dry at first, until rooted and growing, 
and when this is the oase pot them off singly into pots 
of ths same sise, and keep them oloee and warm for a 
time, hardening off gradually as they gain sise and 
strength. Such spring-struck stuff, if well attended to, 
often looks better than tee autumn-struok. Some recom¬ 
mend striking them in single pots (thumbs), but the above 
is a good plan.—B. R. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming Plants.—Persons who Irish plants to U 
nasr%ed should send good specimens property packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plaiit with 
/towers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or Jlowers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name s anetiee of florist* flowers, tuck os 
Rases, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name mould always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Bonos of Qumaimre Iuiusnuno, 
97, Southampton-street, Strand. W.C. 


Names of plants,— Katt.—l, Asplenium bulbiferum: 
2, A. luddum; 4, Blsohnum occidentals ; Unnumbered 

specimen, Pteris oretica albo-lineata.- London, N.— 

withered leaves do not constitute proper specimens to 
send for naming. 1 and 2 appear to be Draoaanas, and 8 is 

apparently a Croton. These require strong heat.- 

K. 8. if.—Your plant is probably Lilium oandidum, and 

it will flower as soon as the bulb is sufficiently strong.- 

Subscriber from the First.— Polyatiohum angular# pro- 

liferum.-Geo. Brake. — Loquat, or Japan Qulnoe 

f Eriobotrya Japonioa). May be propagated by outtings, 
by seeds, or by grafting. Some kinds are said to ripen 
fruit on the open wall; but this must be in mild localities. 
Generally speaking, they require protection in this 

country.- W. Mow.—Apparently Abies Pinsapo. 

Names of fruit.— Saxon.— Winter Nells.- T. Bar • 

nett.—Next week 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would re me mber that we 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we oannot under, 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Dolton —You must let ns know what ths inseot is 
before we can tell you how to get rid of it. Oannot you 

send us a specimen?- C. M. S. —Thecompiler of the 

catalogue has, perhaps, made a mistake ; but you could 
easily ascertain what plants are meant by writing to the 
seedsman.- S. B. Jewett.—Apply to some Of the nur¬ 
serymen who advertise in Guidimno.- Amateur, 

Nottingham .—We do not know what fly you refer to. 
Please send us a specimen, and we will advise you. 


BHES. 

19414.—Candy-feeding, &c. {Bar-frame). 
—(1.) Where it is doubtful whether a colony 
possesses sufficient stores to last through the 
winter, oandy is the proper thing to supply. 
It should, however, be placed on the frames, 
under the qnilt, or be well oovered up, if placed 
over the feed-hole. The quantity taken by 
the bees will much depend upon the state of the 
weather. If oandy be given in oold weather, 
the consumption of it will be but small. Then, 
again, the only suitable candy for winter-feeding 
is that which always presents a moist surfaoe 
to the bees, without wasting too freely; for, if 
too dry, it will not be made much use of by the 
bees until they are able to procure water. 
Therefore, the fact of your bees not taking the 
oandy freely (under the oiroumstanoee men¬ 
tioned) was not a proof of their not being in 


need of < food. However, as your oandy b. 
14 specially prepared, 11 and the beee did take s 
small peritsn of it during the day, yoa 
will probably And, after covering it up warmer, 
that the consumption of it is more rapid. 
(2.) Syrup must not be given for some time to 
oome, as the consumption of this watery food 
is likely to oause dysentery, if given before 
about the middle of March. Syrup-feeding 
also causes muoh excitement within the hive, 
and induces many bees to issue forth—never to 
regain their hive, should the weather be cold. 
Frames of sealed honey (slightly warmed, aid 
placed at the side of the cluster) are, of 
oourse, the very best food that can be given, 
the next best being honey and white sugar, 
mixed to the consistency of dough, and placed 
over the frames. The fact that a few bees ran 
up as soon as the feed-hole was opened, is no 

S roof that the hive is in a state of want; bat 
the bees are found clustering close to the top 
bars, it proves that stores are very short indeed. 
(3.) During cold weather,no sound should be heard 
from the hive. (4.) It is both natural and bene¬ 
ficial for bees to take flight on mild days in 
winter. The great thing to guard against ii 
their leaving the hive while snow is on the 

g round ; they are often tempted to do so during 
right gleams of sunshine, and, settling upon 
the snow, perish. For this reason hives should 
always be shaded while snow is on the ground. 
-S. S. G. 

19416.— Poppies and beee.—Being derirom of eal 
ti7ating various kinds of Poppy, I shall b# glad if some 
bee-keepers will tell ms whether they are likely to bs In¬ 
jurious to my boss, if tosy should gather homey from 
teem.— W. F. 


HOSES. 

19238.—Olimbinff Roses for Cornwall. 
—You ought not to have any difficulty in mak¬ 
ing a selection of climbing Roses suitable for 
your climate. I could advise you better if I 
knew the height of your wall. I will first 
name a few of the strongest growers, suitable 
for a wall 20 feet high : Bankaian (white and 
yellow), Reins Marie Henrietta (red), Cdline 
Forestier (yellow), William Allan Richardson 
(apricot colour), Aimde Vibert (white), and 
Solfaterre (light-yellow). For a wall from 
6 feet to 8 feet high, you may aeleot from the 
following: Catherine Mermet (rose), Marie 
Van Houtte (white, shaded yellow), President 
(light rose), Madame Lambard (bronzy rose) 
Etoile de Lyon (saffron-yellow), Homer (rose, 
with yellow oentre), Safrano (apricot colour), 
Reine Marie Pia (light red).—J. C. C. 

19286 . — Roses W. F. Bennett and Clare 
Ooobett.—The first-named is a Hybrid Tee Ron, and 
therefore, should be fairly hardy; but it is doubtful if H 
would stand a severe winter in the open; trained to a 
wall it would probably do so. The other I do not know; 
it is probably quite a new Rose.—J. O. O. 

19234.— Green-fly on Convolvulus 
and Roses.— If “ Tiny Tim *’ will follow my 
suggestions, he will be able to eradicate the 
pest, and restore his plants to their natural 
beauty. Let him buy a pound of Quassia chips 
at a grocer’s or oilman’s, for fourpenoe or six- 
penoe; take 4 os. of these, and boil in a gallon 
of rain-water for twenty minutes; then empty, 
and strain the liquor into a large tub or pen* 
and add a pennyworth of soft-soap. As soon si 
this is dissolved, add 2 gallons or 3 gallons of 
oold rain-water. When cool, he will have s 
mixture that is as deadly to the aphis as pruisio 
arid is to the human body. The beet way to 
apply it is, In the ease of pot-plants, to place a 
cloth round the mould to prevent it from falling 
out, and hold the pot, inverted, over the tub; 
thus a portion of the foliage will be immersed, 
and the remainder can be sprinkled by means 
of a soft brush. If the Roses or climbers ore 
fastened to the roof or wall, take a quantity in 
a basin or tin oan, and, bending ths shoots 
down, insert them in the liquid, and sprinkle or 
syringe the parts that oannot be got at by this 
method. The liquid will not damage or stain 
the foliage in any way, and the green-fly oan be 
syringed off as soon as dead—say, next day. I» 
myself, always keep a bath of this mixture in 
the greenhouse, and apply a dose as soon os I 
see a plant at all affected, and I have found it a 
most simple and efficient cure; but for largo 
houses, containing hundreds of plants of ••[**> 
smoking is, no doubt, the best method, when 
undertaken by an experienced hand.—J* &•» 

Oxford. Qrigii si from 
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Enoour&gement for amateurs.— I am 
a new hand at gardening, aa this is only my 
fourth aeaaon. When 1 first commenced I 
looked round for a paper to gnlde me in my 
work, and a friend told me to take in 
Gardening. I have followed Mr. Hobday's 
notes, aa near aa I can, with very good results. 
There are prizes given on the estate where I 
am for the beat cultivated garden. In 1885 I 
got the seoond prise, and in 1886 I got first 
prizi ; and I have taken prizes at our show, as 
well, these two years. There are over four 
hundred gardens on the estate, I wish you 
every suooess, and thank Mr. Hobday and 
other writers for the very great help received. 
—J. C. T., Cheshire. 


THE AMERICAN WHITE WOOD LILY. 
The Trilliums are beautiful hardy American 
plants that grow in boggy, or woody, places. 
There are several species in cultivation ; but 
the best by far is T. grandiflorum. This 
attains a height of about 6 inches or a foot, and 
each stem bears a beautiful white flower, the 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

Tritonlas- —These showy, late summer* 
flowering plants do not reoeive from amateurs the 
attention to whioh their merits entitle them. 
They do not occupy more room than even a 
very small houae will afford ; they bloom at a 
time when greenhouse flowering-plants are not 
very plentiful; they continue in bloom for 
several weeks, and they are easily managed. 
They will succeed with leas room than most 
things, and reoeive no injury from the pots 
being tolerably full; but, nevertheless, as tbey 
increase moderately fast, when well cared 
for, it beoomes necessary to divide the roots 
every seoond or third year. The tops will soon 
begin to move, and then the plants may be 
turned out of the pots, and each be divided into 
two or three, according to the size of the 
specimens required. A portion of the old 
material should be shaken away, and new soil 
given ; ordinary loam, with some leaf-mould 
and a little sand, will answer for them. In 
potting, make the compost moderately firm. 



THE AMERICAN WOOD LILT (TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM). 

form of which ia well shown in the engraving As soon as a little growth has been made, 
In any shady position it will thrive admirably, the plants will do beat in a_ cold pit 


and it needs no special treatment. 


19259 
pit would 


or frame, the pots being plunged in aahea; 
they may, if this is desired, be put there 
at onoe, provided that means are taken to 


—Heating 1 forcinfif-pit. —Such a protect them from any frost that may occur, for 
Id probably T>e arranged with a bottom- though these Tritonias are hardy enough to 
beat bed, about 3 feet wide, along the front, thrive when planted in the open ground in some 
and a plain staging of the same width at the localities, it is better to keep them from being 
back. If this is the case, there should be at frozen when in pots.—T. B. 
least three, and preferably four, rows of 4-inoh Azalea mollis forced- —This Azilea ia 
piping underneath the front bed, and the same j now extensively grown for forcing—and no 
quantity beneath the back staging. This, with [ wonder, for is ia most amenable to this treat- 
a 2-inch flow and return along the front, near ment, and, withal, very showy, while, as an 
the glass, would suffi je to maintain the desired outdoor shrub, handsome though it is when in 
temperature. In the list I have, the No. 2 Star bloom, the spring frosts often greatly mar its 
boiler is given as heating 100 feet of 4-inoh beauty. Great numbers are now imported 
piping, whereas the total length of the above yearly from the Continent, in the shape of little 
comes to about 225 feet, so that a boiler capable j dwarf bushes, bristling with flower-buds, that 
of heating 250 feet to 300 feet would be re- only need potting and assisting with a little 
quired. For such a short house, the pipes may heat to be in full bloom during the earlier 
be laid nearly level, or with only sufficient months of the year. Where employed for forc- 
inolination to allow air to escape freely by the ing, this Azalea readily lends itself to pot- 
air-pipes, whioh are, of oourse, fixed at the j culture, and it may be forced every year with 
farthest point from the boiler ; for this | perfectly satisfactory results, while most hardy 
2 inches or 3 inches rise will suffice. A shrubs need a season in whioh to recoup them 
rise of 6 inches or a foot from the boiler selves. Our plants, as well as those of the 
into the pipes will, however, be beneficial. Do evergreen A. amrena, are, after flowering, kept 
not trouble about a tank. Tanks often create too under glass, and encouraged to make good 
muoh moisture in such structures ; but construct 
the propagating bed of dose brick-work, and 
keep the fibre moist by pouring water in 


by . 

between the pots, Ac., frequently. This will 
run about over the slate or galvanised iron sur¬ 
face, and keep the fibre moist, which is all you 
want. I know places where hot-water tanks 


growth till they can be safely moved out-of- 
doors, for, though the plants are hardy enough, 
the young foliage that ia produced in the forcing- 
house would be at once injured if exposed to 
cold wind and frost, and the plants greatly 
weakened thereby. Under protection they 
complete their growth without a check, an” 
were constructed at great expense, which are ripen off earlier than those started at the 
now never used—at lea-t no water is ever put normal season. Consequently, they are more 
into them. An open oistern in such a warm house j readily forced into bloom the following year 
is, however, desirable, as not only affording a j There are now several varieties of this Azalea, 
>ly of tepid water, but also producing a varying from pale-yellow to bright salmon-red, 

but these more prominent varieties have all 
received special names, and, consequently, 
command a higher price than those sold simply 


supply 
genial tr 


genial moisture in the house. This cistern may 
be of slate, galvanised iron, or brioks and 
cement.—B. C R. 


Digitized by 


Google 


as Azalea mollis of various mixed shades. 
Where there are sufficient means at command to 
purchase a fresh supply for forcing each year, 
the plants may, after their first season, be 
employed for permanent planting in beds or 
shrubberies. By this mode of proceeding, all 
will be utilised ; but, when such practice is 
followed, the plants must, after blooming, be 
protected, as has just been stated, till all 
danger from froet is over. This Azalea may 
be propagated in any quantity at home, as 
seeds ripen readily enough. I have a great 
number of young plants in various stages. The 
seed was gathered when ripe, and laid in * 
sunny plaoe for a few days in order to allow all 
the capsules to open ; then it was sown in pans 
of sandy-peat, just covered with panes of 
glass, and placed in a frame. The seed ger¬ 
minated readily enough, and, when necessary, 
the young plants were pricked off into pans of 
the same compost, and, after a while, potted 
into small pots, whence they were plan ted into 
prepared beds in the nursery ground. There is 
a good deal of variation among the seedlings, 
but I have not obtained any with suoh pro¬ 
nounced colours as are to be found among ths 
named kinds. A striking point of difference in 
a bed of seedlings is the great variety in the 
colours of the decaying leaves in autumn, some 
being of so rich a crimson-scarlet hue as to vie 
with their relatives, the Vaociniums ; others 
assume a bright-golden tint, and many simply 
turn to a dull-brown of no particular beauty. 
—A. 

Winter Jessamine under glasa— 

This cruel winter has made havoo of such plants 
as Winter Jessamine and Laurustinus, from 
which we can often pick a bright winter nose¬ 
gay, even in the shortest days. But few 
people are aware what an exceedingly manage¬ 
able plant for the cool greenhouse the Winter 
Jessamine is. Young plants, grown in a 
nursery-bed, may be potted up in November, 
and taken into a cold frame, or greenhouse, and 
will open lovely spikes of bloom all through 
January. As soon as the blooming ia over 
they oan be returned to the nursery-bed 
to mature their growth for another year.— 
Lincolnshire Rector. 

Unheated greenhouses.—I have read 
with great interost all that is said of unheated 
houses, as I have had the enjoyment of a large 
one for ten years, and oan always find some¬ 
thing to cut for the deooration of the drawing¬ 
room, when nothing can be found in the way of 
flowers in the garden. Of course, things are 
looking rather dismal there now ; but 1 have 
just brought in a most lovely white Rose, with 
an exquisite soent, and could out Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, Chimonanthus, Ferns, and 
scented Geranium leaves, Myrtle, Palm leaves, 
and a touch of colour from the Habrothamnua—a 
bouquet not to be despised now (Jan). If I had 
more time to devote to my plants, I am sure I 
could do better ; but, to the mother of a family, 
household cares come first, so that gardening is 
my recreation, and a fascinating one it is,— 
H. D. P., Long port, 

Habrothamnua elegana.— I send you a 
few sprays of bloom of that moat beautiful 
flowering plant, Habrothamnua elegans, to show 
what a useful and delightful plant it is at this 
dull time of year. It has been in bloom since 
Christmas, and it will certainly keep on flower¬ 
ing for another three months. It is planted out 
in the conservatory here, and trained to the 
wall, which faces south, and is about 10 feet 
hight and 5 feet across; I have this morning 
counted 150 flower-heads on it. It is a most 
lovely sight, as its beautiful colour is so well 
set off by its drooping habit, which allows the 
flowers to mingle effectively with the dark-green 
foliage. I would recommend this plant to 
amateur readers who are looking around for an 
easy plant to manage, and one that will quickly 
cover a large space of wall in a short time ; and 
it may be of service if I give a few hints as to 
the treatment it receives here. It is one of the 
easiest plants to grow that I know of ; but to 
get it to flower freely it must be well matured 
in the autumn months—this is done by keeping 
it a little drier at the roots than usual. The 
plant uuler notice is planted in about three 
barrowfuls of soil (loam, leaf-mould, and a little 
saod, with a small portion of well-decayed cow- 
dung, form the compost that suits it beat). 
This was placed on the brick floor, and rock- 
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■tone* placed upon it, and a few Ferne planted, 
to oover ita unsightliness. It ie neoeaeary to be 
•paring with water in the antamn, until the 
wood becomee ripe. I then thin out the plant, 
by taking out the weakest weed, and again atart 
it into growth, by giving it a good aeaking of 
water. When in active growth abundance of 
water ie required, and I occasionally give a dose 
of liquid-manure. I think this is the great 
secret in blooming Habrotharanus successfully— 
a good supply of water. I find the only inseot 
that attacks it is green-fly; this is easily kept 
down by a little Tobaooo smoke, or with a 
liquid made with soft-soap and Tobaooo-juice. 

Alfred Bishop, Tht Gardens* Wortley Hall t 
Bury St. Edmunds. *% Some good apraye of 
this useful well-known plant were sent by Mr. 
Bishop. — Ed. 

19176.—A gfrMnhonse ftdlur©.—The 
•mall oiatem inside the house, used to feed the 
boiler, would do no harm. If the supply-pipe 
is, as it ought to be, inserted in the return-pips, 
no steam could issue from it. It is very 
probable that the house is being kept too warm. 
This would cause the injury to tne Camellia 
flowers. The largest pets used for Cinerarias 
ought not to be more than 8 inches in diameter. 
Excellent flowering-plants can be obtained in 
pets of 6 inches diameter, inside measure. 
They are plants that do not like much artificial 
heat.—J. D. E. 

-The presence of steam in the greenhouse, 

proceeding from the oistern, plainly shows that 
“ firing-up ” is done in an improper way. I 
have been most successful in the growing of 
Cinerarias, and find they can be grown very 
well in, comparatively speaking, small pots, 
Chrysanthemum pots being too large. I think 
it most likely that the heat has been too much for 
the Cinerarias, as too much of that ruins the 
plants. If the Cinerarias and Primulas had 
been kept up well to the light, say on a top- 
shelf, I do not see how the Chrysanthemums 
could affect their well-being.— S. M. Popple- 
ton, Yorks. 

. 19118.—Whit# flowers for market.— 
You oould scarcely grow anything better than 
Chrysanthemums, as they are sure to be in fair 
demand from mid-December onwards; but there 
is the difficulty of the shade from the Vines, the 
foliage of which will not drop till late in 
November, unless you foroe them early, when 
the leaves would be off by the time you would 
want to house the plants. Very much depends 
upon the distanoe the Vines are apart, ana how 
they are pruned. If they are 4 feet apart, and 
are closely cut in, there might be light enough 
to expand the blooms ef the Chrysanthemums, 
but we should not like to hazard any large 
number of plants. Try a few ; you will soon 
see if they are likely to do well. If Chrysanthe¬ 
mums do not succeed well, we would try Arum 
Lilies. These are frequently grown in market- 
gardens, under Vines and Roses, and they do 
not seem to be appreciably affected by the shade. 
The plants should be grown in the open air 
through the summer, in good soil, be treated 
liberally as regards watering, and be taken up 
and re-potted by the beginning of September. 
Or they may be planted in the house, in a bed 
of prepared soil, which will economise labour. 
The Camellia is another plant that does not 
mind shade ; it is quite at home under Vines all 
through the year, but if the plants are grown 
in pots they may be put into the open air from 
August to the middle of September.—J. C. B. 

19215. — Tropeeolum Jarratti. — This, 
and its oongeners trioolorum and the lovely 
but llttle-knowu azureum, I have found to 
bloom most freely, if treated as ordinary green¬ 
house plants. As long as frost is kept from 
them they will do well; indeed, I have had 
plants moderately frozen and they were not 
peroeptibly affected. They have an enemy 
oommon to all tender-foliaged cool-house plants 
—». e., damp, whioh, if allowed to accumulate 
about them, will cause the decay of the young 
growing plants. The ordinary means taken to 
dispel damp in ooel houses in winter are all 
that is wanting in their case. From long ex¬ 
perience in the culture of those graceful green¬ 
house climbers, I have come to the conclusion 
that, without early potting of the tubers, no 
really good results are to be obtained. It is all- 
important that the plants make a good growth, 
with the roots in an.aotive working condition, 


before winter, and they cannot do this if the 
potting is deferred until the late autumn 
months. The tubers seem to need a certain 
amount of natural warmth, both in the atmos¬ 
phere and soil, to make them start freely. 
The beginning of August is the best time to pot 
them, and it is better to plunge the pots to the 
rims, so as to avoid much watering—always an 
important detail in the early stages of growth 
of bulbous flowers in pots.— Byfleet. 

19173.—Climbing Boses and Lapa- 
fferias in pots.—You may oertainhr grow 
the Roses in pots if you give them good loam, 
and feed well when they become pot-bound. It 
has been proved that Roses of first-rate quality 
may be grown in pots, without re-potting, for 
several years, by means of timely top-dressings. 
I once grew a plant of Cdline Forestier in the 
same soil for four years, and the last season's 
bloom was as good as the first. I gave it two 
or three top-dressings of oonoentrated manure, 
and the flowers were of good quality. Lapa- 
gerias will do fairly well in pots for some 
years, but they make a large quantity of 
fleshy roots, and seem to require a greater 
body of soil than most things. In their 
case, however, it is much better to shift them 
on than to put them at once into large pots, as 
the soil is likely to beoome sour before the 
roots have run through it. Great oare should 
be taken in the preparation of the oompost, 
which should consist of the best fibrous peat, 
with a little turfy loam, plenty of coarse white 
sand, and a good admixture of crushed charcoal. 
The drainage should be ample, so as to allow of 
frequent supplies of water without danger of 
making the soil sour. When the pots get full 
of roots, occasional doses of liquid-manure are 
necessary.—J. Cornhill, Byfleet. 

19169.— Making Fern-wall,— One of the 
best ways is to stretch ooarse-meshed wire- 
netting over that portion of the wall which 
it is desired to furnish. At regular intervals of 
about a foot should be driven in stout irons, 
to whioh the netting should be fastened. The 
irons should project 4 inches from the wall, and 
the space between them and the wall must be 
packed with a oompost of equal parts loam 
and peat, faced with Moss, which will give a 
neat appearance, and will keep the soil in 
place. In this the Ferns will do well. Small 

E lan to may be put in after the work is done; 

ut, in the case of larger specimens, it is more 
convenient to plant them as the work proceeds. 
The following are suitable kinds: Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris and ouneatum, Pteris serrulate, 
soaberula, oretioa, and its variegated variety, 
Nephrodium molle, Asplenium flaccid am and 
bulbiferum, Poly podium subauriculatum,Wood- 
wardia radioans, Davallia oanariensis, bullata, 
and dissects, and Platyoerium aloicome. These 
are all cool-house kinds, only requiring to be 
kept from frost. There are, of course, plenty 
of warm-house Ferns suitable, and, if the house 
is kept at about 50 dega. in the winter, and 
rather warm in spring, the fine-leaved Begonias 
may be used. Tradesoantia zebrina and 
Panicum variegatum, are also very suitable, as 
they soon form dense masses of foliage.— 
J. C,, Bydeet. 

These will succeed either in pots or boxes. The 
flue briokvork would be too hot to stand the pots or 
boxes upon, unless these were raised above the flue by 
means of an inverted pot plaoed thereon. The Lapageria 
does not like a dry atmosphere, nor dry heat near the 
roots.—J. D. E. 

19174. — Heating greenhouses. — No 
difficulty whatever will be experienced in heat¬ 
ing the two structures from the lower level. 
To maintain the required temperature, four 
rows of 4-inch piping should be placed in eaoh 
of the houses, two rows on each side. Unless 
the conservatory is very lofty, this will be found 
auite sufficient. A valve should be fixed in the 
flow leading to the conservatory, for, it being on 
a higher level, the water will naturally be likely 
to ascend there at the expense of the lower 
house, if not oheoked ; a little experience will 
show how much this valve should be closed. I 
should run the flow and return pipes from the 
boiler right across one end of both houses, and, 
at the proper points, insert T pieces and bends 
in connection with a simple flow and return 
down each side of the house. The makers will tell 
you what size of boiler will be required to heat 
this amount of piping—about 200 feet altogether. 
—B. 0. R. 
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HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING, 

OUT FLOWERS. 

I have been testing out flowers in oountry air, 
and some lasted so long that I conclude it is 
possible, by cutting some twenty ohosen kinds of 
hardy flowers on twenty days, to have excellent 
deoorative flowers in perfection throughout at 
least the nine months of autumn, winter, and 
spring. In really hot summer weather, and in 
gas-heated rooms, few flowers oan last long. In 
January last year I received a dozen Christmas 
Roses '(Hellebores niger), in tight bud, and so 
short in stem that when I ranged them round a 
tumbler of warm water after their journey, 
they hung their necks over the rim and “ held on 
by their chins," without any one being able to set 
foot on the bottom of the glass. There for some 
days they looked like little white swans asleep, 
but opened one by one until at the end of a 
week all were out The stalks lengthened until 
some of them stood an inch or more above the 
glass, and at the end of three weeks all were 
perfect flowers. The naked-flowered Jasmins 
(Jasminum nudiflorum), cut in bud three weeks 
ago, is still perfect. Snowdrops next will grow 
larger blooms and longer stalks in water, and 
last three weeks well. Daffodils (best of all 
flowers to pack and carry perfectly in smallest 
compass) may be cut long before they come out 
It is to be regretted they are not imported in 
this way, as, opening in water, they are larger 
in size, higher in colour, and more delioate, too, 
than when opened outside. They will last a 
month, carrying us to the full tide of spring, 
when no one need want flowers in town or 
oountry. Tulips, notably double ones, and 
Anemones (ooronaria and fulgena) pack and 
last well. St. Bruno's Lily (Anthericum) and 
Irises of many kinds do excellently, every blos¬ 
som opening if out when the first shows colour. 
Of wild flowers, which many like but regard as 
useless, because they fade so soon, it will be 
found that, if out in bud, many last well, and 
can be arranged in a manner whioh is not pos¬ 
sible when they are gathered in bloom and ars 
allowed to get limp and faded before they are 
put in water. The pretty white field Saxi¬ 
frage (S. granulate), which whitens whole 
fields here, lasts a month in water with 
successively opening blooms, provided the 
large seed-pods be weekly snipped off with 
scissors. The King-Cup (Caltha paluatris), the 
Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum Leucanthe- 
mum), and the Com Marigold (C. segetum), 
last a month, and grow nearly half as large again 
in water as when left on their roots. 

Wild Roses, 
in all their beautiful shades, are seldom thought 
worth cutting, as they fall In a day, bqt 
anyone who outs them in bud, and loosely 
arranges them in a vase on a dewy evening, 
will be astonished at their beauty next morn¬ 
ing. Every blossom will be open, and gay 
as a butterfly, with a natural poise that no 
hand could give in arranging the full-blown 
flowers; and, opened thus, they last three days 
or more. Foxgloves will continue to open 
flowers indefinitely to the tops of their tall 
spires, and look very well in large pitchers 
of terra-cotta, in shadowy parts on the floor of 
a room, with the long-lasting Sunflower, 
Tropreolums, Thistles, Docks, Teasles, and 
Lilies, which latter, again, open better in 
water than out-of-doors. Dwarf Tropmolums, 
sown thickly and left crowded, form capital 
cutting material, if the small plants be gathered 
when some three to five buds are swelling. 
Trimmed of all but a leaf or two, they last 
several weeks. There is no end to the use of 
the trailing sorts where flowers are used on wall 
brackets, as ends cut off will open every bud, 
and continue to grow some feet in length all 
through autumn to Christmas time. Asphodelnf 
ramoeus is extremely beautiful, and opens oon- 
seoutive blooms up itslongspike. The Paris Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum frutescens) is peculiar, inas¬ 
much as the terminal bud which opens first bss 
usually some side-buds whioh intercept the flow 
ap, and cause quick fading of the open bloom; 

; if the side-buds be removed, single blossoms 
will last long, and attain a large size in water. 
Gladioli are well known to open from base to 
pinnacle in water, and require only the attention 
of plucking away each bloom as it fades. Che- 
lone bar beta. Lobelia cardinals, and Pyrethmm 
uliginosum, out at an early stage, last long and 
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improve in water, and are most useful. Alter 
Amelias lasts two months, improves in colour 
when kept some time in water, and is an excel¬ 
lent decorative flower. A white Clematis (lanu¬ 
ginosa type), which will not open out-of-doors 
here, I out in October, when the long buds are 
quite green, and it expands in an interesting 
way, until, a fortnight after gathering, the 
petaloid sepals lie flat open, white, like deposited 
silver, and after a month or six weeks of glow¬ 
ing perfection fade away in a beautiful shade of 
blue. The Jackmani Clematises will not open 
in water. The most lasting friend of all, however, 
has beenHelenium autumnale, a little-known but 
interesting and beautiful Daisy-shaped flower,' 
peculiar, as it opens, from the curved finger-like 
claws of the ray florets, as they lie within the 
large expanded calyx. The ray florets are set 
wide apart at the base; they are broader 
at the top than at the base, and, as they are 
slightly twisted and irregular, the lemon-yellow 
blossoms have a singular appearance. The 
root action of this, and other plants, ceased 
before the blooms were out; and, observing 
this. I cut all the heads off the Helenium early 
in Ootober, and, with those open when out, 
and the little hard green buds which 
opened successively, I was well off for 
perfect blooms of this flower until after 
Christmas Day. Most flowers which will 
open in water produce larger blooms, are of 
better colour, and last longer than they 
would do on the plant. The variation in shades 
of oolour, of which the Tropeeolums give extra¬ 
ordinary examples, is most interesting to watch. 
If lasting flowers are retained as a nucleus, and 
any fleeting ones which are available from day 
to day added to them, much can be learned as 
to what flowers harmonise and arrange best 
with each other. Most flowers which last long 
in water will open in water, and 

A SEASON FOR THE LONG DURATION 
of inflorescence is doubtless to be found in the In¬ 
terruption to some of its vital functions, caused 
by severance from the stem, and removal from 
the influences of sun, air, and insects, which re¬ 
moval prevents the perfecting of pistils and 
stamens, and the completion of fertilisation. 
This is easily observable in Daisy-like flowers. 
For instance, the ray florets of Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, gathered in half-open bud form, 
wifi be observed to dwell sometimes several 
days without apparent progress, when sud¬ 
denly they fully expand, and the reason 
will be found in the opening of the outer 
row of the disc florets; so that the ray 
florets have waited upon those of the disc, 
which oontain the organs of reproduction. 
The disc florets continue for a month to open 
in conoentrio rings, and the rays oontinue their 
subservience to them by retaining good condi¬ 
tion until the last oentral florets open, when 
the rays, having served their attractive purpose, 
immediately lose their colour and die. 

Worcestershire. D. D. 

Daffodils for window gardening.— 

Most of these bulbs do well in pots or boxes, 
take up but little space, and well repay any 
labour bestowed on them. I grew about 1 dozen 
varieties last year. This year I have greatly 
increased my stock, which consists of Irish King, 
Princeps, Aurantus plenus, Panthus (a variety 
not hitherto catalogued, and found only in the 
islands), obvallaris, Stella, Edward Leeds, 
spnrius, Burbidgei, pallidus praecox, Mary 
Anderson, Golden Mary, Emperor, Empress, 
maximus, maximus grandis, Horsfieldi, Bulbo- 
oodium, rugilobus, and Sir Watkin. The 
earliest to flower are Irish King and pallidus 
precox. Irish King I potted on the 6th of 
September, and on the 31st of January it was 
in full bloom. For two days previous to the 
opening of the bud it grew 1£ inches each day. 
It was then in a warm room; previous to 
thAt, it had been in a cool house from the last 
week in Deoember. From the time of planting, 
up to that date, it had been exposed to all 
weathers, without any shelter. Pallidus pr»- 
oox, which was planted about a fortnight after, 
is just that time behind. I consider Ard 
High, or Irish King, to be a great acquisition 
to growers for out blooms.— J. C. Tonkin, 
SeUly Isles. 

Spring flowers In Devon.—" ill* " writes to say 
teat a charming little nosegay of Primroses, Snowdrops, 
apd Violets was gathered jb'y ^January 88th at Barastapla, 
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TRHBB AND SHRUBS. 

THE SMILAXES. 

Some of the Smilaxes will bear without injury 
a great deal of rongh usage, and in the warmer 
parts of the country may be grown against a 
wall out-of-doors in warm soiL They may also 
be used with good effect for trailing aboutr 
stones or tree-stumps, in a rookery ; and their 
long twining shoots make them suitable for the 
draping of tall vases, or for hanging-baskets. 
The leaves, which are evergreen, are bright and 
graceful. The flowers are small and un¬ 
attractive in oolour; but some are sweetly 
scented, and others are suooeeded by bright- 
red berries. They are never showy plants, but 
they have a classic grace whioh should com¬ 
mend them to all lovers of hardy plants who 
oan give them a suitable position to grow in. 



A GRACEFUL EVERGREEN PLANT—PRICKLY IVY 
(8MILAX). 

They are not often seen, however. One of the 
few places in which they do well is the Cam¬ 
bridge Botanic Garden. Propagation is effeoted 
bv means of cuttings of the stem, or division of 
the root. _ 

BIRDS. 

1M16.—Book on breeding and rearing cage- 

birds.— I should be muoh obliged if some reader would 
reoommend a good book on breeding sad rearing cage- 
birds?—R. Docolas Campbell. 

19417 —Tame Jackdaw.— We have a tame jaekdaw, 
which is a great pet. Oan any reader tell us the beet way 
of treating his wings, so that he oannot fly ? Last year the 
feathers were out off ; but that ie a great disfigurement, 
and we would be glad to know another plan. He is very 
tame; but, if he gets into the road, we may loae him —Jack. 

19418.— Grey parrots.— I have a grey parrot, whose 
plumage is rough, like " Wm. H. G v s ” bird (p. 651). 
Until recently I used to feed it on Hemp teed, a little 
Potato, pudding, Ac.; but was reoommended to give 
Canary seed and water alone, and to drop all soft food, 
fruit, &o. It has an irritation of the skin, and very often 

S ucks out the new feathers. Will Mr. A. G. Barrett 
ndly state exactly how he feeds his bird? Is there 
sufficient nourishment in Canary seed alone ? Some bird- 
dealers advise oruehed Indian Corn ; others say that this 
is too heating. Ae so many persons keep this beautiful 
bird and companion, the experiences of some readers 
will, no doubt, be interesting.—A Leym op Birds. 

19419. - Featker-eating (S. M. 0.*— Read the notes 
on p. 029, and apply them to your canary as far as poasdbe 
An external appUoation, as suggested, may hare a good 


FRUIT. :* 

Apple* on the Paradise stock.— 
Thera is muoh to say in favour of these fruitful 
shrubs, and the wonder is that more of them are 
not planted. They will fruit the second year, 
and bear an annual crop afterwards, and the 
fruit is usually very fair and fine, oftensnrpassing 
that grown upon standard trees for colour ana 
quality. Each little twig realises that it has 
to produce its share of Apples, and it is this 
unanimous self-imposed responsibility whioh so 
frequently results in the surprising load of fine 
fruit that one sees upon these little trees. They 
are the only form of Apple-trees that should 
ever be planted in a small cultivated garden. 
Where space is important they may be placed 
even 5 feet asunder, care being taken that the 
planting is not deep enough to induce roots 
above the stook. Very little pruning is re¬ 
quired, and, as the roots are near the surface, 
digging near the trees should be avoided. Few 
would think of planting these for profit or 
market, and yet an acre of them in fnll bearing 
would give a fine product. But it takes years 
to get a standard Apple-tcee in bearing, and 
then it wants a vast amount of room to spread 
itself—more than it usually gets, in faot, for it is 
wide-spreading. All this time the little Para¬ 
dise-tree has been dropping its ruddy fruits in 
your lap, and you have been admiring its beauty 
In your garden or lawn, for it really is a very 
pretty little thing, and worth growing as an 
ornament merely. Then, too, see how many 
varieties oan be grown on a small plot, and how 
soon one oan see what a new Apple is like by 
placing Paradise roots under it and getting the 
fruit right away. There is only a single trouble 
with me, and that may perhaps be prevented 
by extra vigilanoe. The borer is especially fond 
of this stock, and will soon out off your trees at 
the ground unless rooted on the start. But my 
advice is, by all means plant Paradise Apple- 
trees. — H. Hbnbrigks, Kingston , N.Y. 

19257.— Improving orchard.— You say 
your trees are unfruitful, but you give no inform 
mation as to the oause of the trees not bearing. 
I do not see how anyone not on the spot can 
advise you on such scanty information. It may 
be that oliroatio conditions are the cause of the 
trees being barren, or it may be that they want 
pruning, or that the soil is poor. Yonr best 
plan is to call in some experienced hardy fruit¬ 
grower, and get him to advise you, unless von 
oan repeat your question, and give particulars 
of the past treatment and present condition of 
the trees—whether they have been pruned at 
all, whether the branches are mnoh Moss- 
laden, and whether they make satisfactory 
growth.—J. C. C. 

Birds and frnit-bads —On p. 622, 1 see 
a query by “ H. W.,” as to protecting buds of 
Red Cfnrrants and Gooseberries. I used to be 
troubled very muoh by birds destroying bads in 
my garden. I have a plantation dose behind 
it. I prune early, say the last week in October. 
I then get some unslaked lime, put It in a 
bucket, pour water over it, and cover up and 
leave for a time. Then I get some fresh oow- 
dung and mix with the lime-water nntil all is of 
the consistence of oream. I then take a brush, 
suoh as is used for lime-washing, and pass it over 
each branch of Gooseberry and Red Currant, 
and find that I am, after this, very little troubled 
by birds. About two hours are spent in this way, 
over about 8 dozen trees. I have had no cater¬ 
pillars for the last two years.— J. H. Smith. 

19256.— Early Strawberries.—It is certainly not 
worth your while, with a riew to profit, to lift old Straw¬ 
berry plants and put them into pots now. If you had a 
sufficient number of young ones, properly prepared, you 
might use them with a prospeet of sueoess; but old plants 
wifi not pay for the trouble.—J. 0. 0. 

Boater Beurre Pears.— These hare lately been sold 
in Corent-garden for Ss. a-pieoe wholetals. We oommend 
the fact to Mr. Harrison Weir and others—who advise 
Grape-growing in the open air in England—with the riew 
of showing that it is attention to our best hardy traits 
that will prove most profitable.—Garden, 

Catalogues received —Seeds, Plants , Garden 
Requisites, its. Andrew Braid, 269, High-street, Kirk. 

o&ldy.- Vegetable and Flower Seeds, dec. Henry 

Mlddlehurst, 11, Manohester-street, Liverpool.- Vege¬ 

table and Viewer Seeds. H. J. Skelton, 2, Holloway-road, 
London, N. 

Books received.— Slementary Teat-book of British 
Fungi, by William Delisle Hay, FR.G.8.; and Handbook 
of PraeUcal Botany, by E. Strasburger, edited from the 
German by W. HUlhouse, M.A., F.L.S.j both published 
by Swan, SoonsR^brin, Downey, Red 0&, Fatsnuoetw 
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POULTRY. 

QUERIES/ ' ' ' 

lMtO— fowls dyin*.-C m "Doultbir Mil ma 
What ails mv fowls* and now to cure then ? Thor lose 
their appetite, beoome very thinly, and die in a day or 
lira We hare opened them, and tonnd the liver very 
large and spotted. They are fed on a mixture twice a-day, 
ana hare the run of a farm.—B bcrmhajA. 

1M21.—Pallets losing feathers.—Can "Donltieg" 
suggest why our last year’s pullets are losing the feathers 
of the neok and head Y They have no Ones ran; their 
ran la partly open and partly closed, and it is about 80 feet 
long by 6 feet or 0 feet wide and about 0 feet high.— 
BottLl, London, 

10422 -Poultry-keeping on a large scale.— 

Two of us intend to commenoe business in the rearing of 
poultry. We think of raising a stock to the number of 
600, with the idea that it will pay ns, if we manage care¬ 
fully We should be glad if 44 Doultlog,” or some other 
kind reader, would give us his opinion on the subject, and 
Inform us as to what slse of place would be required ae a 
rooat for this number of fowls, and the ooet of building the 
same, Will wire-fencing, 6 feet high, be sufficient to keep 
them within bounds Y We should be glad of a few hints 
as to the best way of feeding them.— Jack axo Jiu 

REPLIES. 

19422 —Codes fighting f Novice).—' Ton cannot do 
better than follow the advice given. If you separate the 
birds they are sure to light again, and It will be better to 
let them settle the question of mastery onoe for all. The 
beaker one will know when he has had enough fighting, 
and then there will be no more trouble.—Docoruro. 

19424.— Oook’s foot swollen (D. L.)— 
The bird has probably pioked up a thorn, and 
this remains in the root, and oauaes irritation. 
The foot should be poultioed' twioe a-day until 
the wound has been well drawn. Then yon 
must take oare to keep the foot protected until 
the sore is healed, or the dirt will get in and 
make matters worse than ever. While he is 
under treatment, the oook should be kept in a 
ooop, whioh has been nioely bedded Witn soft 
straw. He must not be allowed to roost for 
sune time.— Doulting. 

. 19425 —Sicklj hens (“ o. H.” Abtr. ).— 
Your hqna are suffering from ronp, and it ie 
Surprising that the disease has not extended to 
vour other birds. You had better put the two 
none in a warm, dry place at onoe. Qive each 
6f them half-a-teaspoonful of Epsom salts, and 
then wash the eyes, and nostrils, and other 
affected parts with Labarraque’s solution of 
ehlorinated soda (to be obtained of any chemist), 
diluted with twice its bulk of water. If the 
discharge continues, the washing should be re¬ 
peated several times a day. Feed on warm 
Barley-meal, slightly seasoned with Cayenne, 
and put a drop or two of MoDougall's fluid 
oarbolate into the drinking-water. In addition, 
you may give some of Walton's roup pills as 
directed on the box. A second dose of salts may 
be given on the third day, if neoessary. The 
drinking vessels used by.the other fowls should 
be well washed, and some of the fluid oarbolate 
added to the water. It is satisfactory to find 
your J une pullets laying so early, in spite of the 
severe weather and your bad climate.— 
Doulting. 

19229. — Groan between Game and 
Plymouth Rocks. —The cross would be an 
exoellent one, so far as table purposes are con¬ 
cerned, for the flesh of the Qame fowl is of high 
quality. Some strains of Game a te also first- 
class layers, and these would increase the laying 
powers of the Plymouth Rock. You should 
try the oross in two ways. You will then know 
which is the beet to use—the Rock oock or hen. 
If you place three hens of each variety with 
each aock, you will able to breed four classes of 

J hiokens—namely, pure Game, pure Plymouth 
looks, a cross with the Game cock and the 
Rook hen, and a croea with the Rock oook and 
Game hen. The information thus gained may 
be of great nee hereafter. You must, however, 
take oare that the cross-bred chickens do not 
mix together.— Doulting. 

19230.— Good laying fowls.— “ Begin¬ 
ner ” mast be guided by ciroumstanoes. In the 
first place, the Plymouth Rock is a sitter, and 
sitting varieties are not required where the egge 
are artifioially hatohed. Next, the legs of the 
Plymouth Rock are a brilliant yellow, and this 
oolonr is not a favourite with those who buy fat 
ohiokens in the open market. If, then, 
44 Beginner” expects to get a market for hie 
ohickt he must supply that class of fowl whioh 
is most in favour with the pnblio. For table 
purposes, nothing beat* those birds whioh pos¬ 
sess fame or Dorking blood, and in several 
expmxiieatB, made some ysMT dire by Mr. 


Tegetmeir and other gentlemen, the best results 
were obtained from the Dorking oock and large 
Game hens. The Indian Game fowl, whioh 
is now making its way to the front, b con¬ 
sidered better for crossing pnrposes than onr 
English Game, as the birds are larger. It would 
not be wise for 41 Beginner ” to trust entirely to 
Plymouth Rooks, bat, if he has a liking for them, 
he had better try some, for it is a bad plan to 
keep fowls whioh one does not like. I should, 
however, use either a Dorking, Game, La 
FJ6ohe, Hondan, or Cfftve-eceur oock with the 
Ply month Rook hens, so as to obtain good 
table birds. Some of these crosses will also 
produce good layers. It would be better to 
trust to some non-sitting breed, suoh as the 
Andalusian or Minorca, for eggs.— Doulting. 

Winter eggB-—I have dropped a sympa¬ 
thetic tear over the troubles of a “ Lincolnshire 
Rector,** and his badly-behaved hens (see 
p. 638), and yet there may be something to be 
said on the side of the hens. From their pur¬ 
suing him with ravenous looks whenever he 
enters the yard, I should be inclined to fancy 
they do not get quite as much to eat as they 
deem themselves entitled to, and, consequently, 
are chary in the matter of eggs. I certainly do 
not consider what the 44 Rector ” says he gives 
them by any means sufficient. When I Kept 
fowls, I fed them myself; possibly the 41 Rector” 
does not, and that may affect the question 
largely. As winter set in, I gave them at 
daylight a meal of paste, made stiff—I might 
say hard—with boiling water—say, for 16 beaks, 
about a pound and a-half of Barley-meal, with, 
two or three' time a-week, a liberal sprinkling of 
Chillies, out small, worked up with it. This 
filled them for the time, but did not last long ; 
so, after my own breakfast, say, soon after nine, 
I threw down Barley or Maiae, so long as they 
seemed disposed to piok it np. I did this again, 
as late as possible in the afternoon, before they 
went to roost. During the day, they got soraps 
of all kinds from the oook. I had ten hens and 
a oock, four ducks and a drake, and they began 
to lay in the middle of December. I did not 
ooont the eggs for the half of Deoember, bat In 
January I nad 315, io February, 311, and in 
March, 293. After that they slowed down a 
good deal. Another solution of the mystery 
is that the 41 Rector's ” neighbours may be col¬ 
lecting the “ Rector's ” eggs for him; or, 
horrible thought 1 can it be possible that the 
44 Rector's” hens are dissenters, and are be* 
having accordingly ?— Lincolnshire Doctor. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

19101.-Light eappore for invalids —I suggest 
semolina Boil a breakfast-oupfol of mijk ; sprinkle 
slowly on the boiling milk three, or more, if neoesaary, 
desiert-spoonfals of semolina, and * boil for fifteen 
minutes. — Medicos. 

19162.— Scottish, recipe for short* 
breach—To 4 lb. of floor take 2 lb. of butter, 
quite fresh, and without any salt, $-lb. of moist 
sugar, £-lb. of Citron, and the same of Almonds, 
the latter blanched, and all oat small. Mix 
the sugar and fruit well with the flour, then 
work it up with the butter, cold, until it is 
smooth ana compact; but it will take a long 
time. Then divide it into four or more pieces ; 
roll ont each pieoe into an oblong cake, having 
previously floured the table well. Prick the 
top with a fork, strew some Orange- and Citron- 
peel, out small* and some large Caraway-com¬ 
fits ; press them in with the roller, then pinch 
round the edges, put the cake on floured tins, 
and bake for twenty minutes. If the cake rises 
after it is pressed with the fingers It is suffi¬ 
ciently done.—A Cornish Girl. 


ENGLAND’S GLORY PEA is the best and 

AJ fia mt ever grown, it is a blue wrinkled Marrow Pea, of an 
exquisite flavour; the pods are flUod with large Peas, the habit 
is dense and b jsby, height, 2} ft. ; in constitution it is robust 
and hardy, and it is the perfection of Peas, either for exhibi¬ 
tion or ordinary use; an abundant cropper, pods oont&in 10 to 
11 Peas in each pol Every cottager ahonkl grow them. Is. 3d 
par i pint, poet dee. —Address, F.BAB FLEY, Abbott’s Ann, 

4S59I2L_ 

fJUCUMBER PLANTS. — Telegraph, nice 

v/ plants, 9s. per dozen; or post free, three for 3b.— 1 T. 
HIT^DON Butts-green. Hornchurch. Romford. Essex. 

F HARNETT’S ohoioe ROSES, 3s per doz., 

• post free Sa9d., for oath. 41 Much pleased with Roses." 

”Q*ve flatted;_ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—A splendid Collec- 

Vs tlon rooted plants. 12 varieties, 2s.; 94 varieties, Sq. Sd , 
post free.-ORAGHILL * SONS, Nurserymen, MeoolesftsM: 


PEGS to call attention to his large stock of the 
following. In small or large pots, by rail, also by post 

AZALEA INDICA aimed varieties, 

~ double and single, including pure white, well-set with 
flower bads, 2s., 9s. fid., andSs. each; 90b., 28a, * SOa perdoa 
HAM ELL LAS.—Splendid named varieties, In- 
oludlng the beat white, “ Alba Plena,” 2a 6<L and fc. Id 
each : 21a and 30a. per dozen. 

"DREESIAS —Lovely flowers for oool green- 
± house; good bulbe of P. refract* alba, white, and T. Ooni 
Balriati, pale yellow, la 6d. per dozen; IQs. per 100. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS —All the best in colli- 

, ration. Bee Catalogue. A grand Collection from 3a pst 
dozen. Now la the time to purohase. AH oool struck. 

GARDENIA INTERMEDIA.—Good plants of 

W this, the best variety, In 80’s, M. each, 6a per dozen; la 
laiger pots, la and 2a. each; 10s. and 20s. per dozen. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. — Best possiUs 

7* quality, fine two-year bulbs, named oolongs for erhibiUon 
this season, l6s..90a, and 24a, per dozen; same size and quality 
mixed colours, 6a and 9a per dozen. 

pARNATiONS and PICOTEES.—Twelve 

^ grand named varieties for the border, 6s. and 7a. 6dL; fix 
ditto, yellow ground varieties, 3a 6d. and 6a: twelve, ditto, 
show varieties, 6a and 9a; the huge “ Sour, de la MaUnalua, 11 


regal varieties, 3a 6d. iu 60*a 

1 n nnn CHOICE and RAREPALMS.-Th# 

following an amongst the most elegant In cul¬ 
tivation : Oooos Weddehiana, Is. 6d.; Keniis Belmoreaoa, 
la fld.; K. Fosterfena, la 6d.; Are is VenchaffeUi, Is. 6d.; 
Euterpe edulis, sd.: Areea sapida, la 6d.; or the six for 6a 
Other variePes, 6a. 9a. 12«., 3to., to49s. per doz. BeeCataUma 

HaTaLOuUE FREE of Ferns, *onalGer- 

^ aniams, Fuchsias, Abutilons, Gloxinias, climbing plaits 
for stove and greenhouse, Ac. 

Bole yn Nursery. Upt o n, l»»e». _ 

o non nnn cabbage plants -Ben 

Market and Cattle varieties, risoOsbU- 
flower, Lettuce, Tripoli Oaiona, Brussels Sprouts, Savoy, sad 
Red Pickling Cabbage. Write for List, and state what quan¬ 
tity required, will irive low quotations.—BDWARD LEIGH, 
Ivy House Ftrm Oraaleigh, Surrey. __ 

PHOI iE HARDY VEGETABLES. - Foi 

10a 6<t will send, carefully packed. 1.000strongert, £«ieot*d 
plants, in successive v&ritties of eaoh kind: Cauliflower, Oab- 
bsge. Lettuce, Bi-oooolL, Kale, Savoy, Tripoli Onion, and 
Brumes Sprouts, also 2 doc. most useful Herb Plants to 
variety; or half quantity for 6s., or useful Collectl -n for smell 
garden for 3s. 6d., all carnage paid.—EDWARD LEIGH, 
Oraaleigh, Surrey. N.B —These Colleetions oomprise pleats 
that will produo* a supply of vegetables for one year. 

SEEDS FOR SMALL GROWERS. 

16 PACKETS of geauine VEGETABLE SEEDS for Is. 


Cucumber, and a packet of VKlTOH’Si AUTUMN CAU_ 
FLOWER poet free for Is 3d. 20 Paoketz of FI nrer Seeds, 
Is-, including double Balsam, Iadian Pink. Canaricofil, 
After, Phlox Drummondi Sweet Pea, Ten-week Utofit, 
Goddtta, Mignonette, Ao. ; post free, la Id., from 

THE PLANT AND BULB COMPANY, Qraveeeud. 

fj HRYSANTHEM UMS.—Princess Took find 

Ethel, bait late whites Prepared Cuttings, 3s. fd. 166; 
free by post.—WILL TAYLER, Nurserymau, Hampton, 
Mi ddlesex ____ 

YELLOW CARNATIONS ana PICOTEEsHb 

A- 100 named varieties. 8s. doz. Finest named Stags Car¬ 
nations, 6s. do*, (ft yellow ground). Finest named Tree GbS> 
natio n* Ida, dos -BOHMBLZKK A SON. __ 

P DELVVEISS. —The Swiss Bridal Flower, strong 
AJ plants, 6d. eaoh, 4s doz. Add 3d. to orders undsr la 


plants,_■ ___ 

for part post -BCHMELZBR A 80S. 


tTERBACEOUS SEEDLINGS.—List free of 

AA floest van Is. 6d. and 2s. doz, also of Rosea and Cams* 
tions.—SOHMELZER A SUN, Nurseryman. 

“DOSES ON OWN ROOTS^Ercra strong 

Av s-year-old Hybrids) 6s. dos.; Teas, 8s. {ferriage frea— 
SOHMELZER A SON. 12, Waterloo street. flla«gow. 

JUBILEE ! JUBILEE ! 1 JUBILEE 1! 1- 

” Grand Lilium e at urn, extra large, la ; lla doz ; large, 
2 for Is. 6d. Extra large lxnctfolium, rubrum, rojeam, ajd 
alba monstrocnm, 2 for is. 6d ; 6s. doz. Madonna, Leopold* 
orooeum, umbe lla turn, and average rubrum L'lluma, I tor 
Is. 3d, oarrlage free - ERNE3T GBEENSlLL. Bolt 
Im porter, H, Wyndolige-road, Bmall heath, Blrmioghaa 

aLADIOLl ! GLADIOLI ! ! GLADIOLI H !— 

Brilliant scarlet brenohleyensia, 96 for Is. 6d ; 4s IflA 
Colville! alba, "The Bride.” pure white. Is. 9d. QoMS 
Victoria, 9s.,soarlet and white, “beautiful.” byzanthms,rwK 
purple. Is.; Mixed early-flowering. Is. Choice mixed, Freosh, 
2s ; all per doz., free.—ORKKNaiLL, above. __ 

rpUBEROSE 1 TU BEROdE 11 TUBEROSE 111 

A. —Double pearly white flowers, ” mo-1 fragrant,” 2s. dog. 
extra fine, 2s. 6tL, oarriage free.—GRBENnILL, at above. 

■nUTCH DAHLIA TUBERS, choice mixed, 

As single varieties, as imported. Is. doz.; 7s. 160; 60a MM 
oarr iage fr ee.—Q REE NBILL, as ab ove . ___ 

TVT agnificeNt SPIRAAS PALM ATI, 

ATA •• orlinion,’* and Japonioa, ” white,” most useful, 8 to» 
la 6d.; 5s. 6d. doz. Finest Imported Berlin Lily or v 

J rand orowns, Is. doz.: 6s. 100 Ohoioe mixed English Bk 
i. doz., oarriage free —GREENSILL, **above.” 

A ZALBA INDICA, {all of bad,, 60 oaloan to 

AA name, 2a each .Azalea Belgique, quite hardy, full sf 
buds, la. 6d. each; Azalea mollis, hardy, 20 bads, Is seek. 
Camellia, nice buriiy pianta (a 6a. eaoh. Palma In90’wj 
ties, la bd. eaoh. Dracaenas, 10 sorts. Is. each. Pssg* 
Flower, la each Oleander, 2 fa, la each. OhrysantM* 
mums, 150 varieties, cuttings, 3a per 100; rooted, M. pSJJ, 
Kaluia latifolia, Is. 6d. each. Rhododendrons, ps mss, - 
ls. 6d. each. Standard Roses in pots. It. each Pwari BS9A 
6<L eaoh. Postage or rail extra.—W. OULl«INGFO»»i 
Foreat-ga te, Ess ex._ >_ _ x A 

OORNFEOWER8. — Strong plants, mb* 

V colours from owns gftmnd, 2 4m. for W-i nss.—■ 
HOBBS, St. Joha’s-MU, Waraham, Donst 
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FRUIT. 

RINGING AND LIGATURING FRUIT- 
TREES. 

Doubtless, the question occurred to the mind 
of many a thoughtful reader, when reading the 
article under the above heading (see page 543), 
" If these operations will oanse an unfruitful 
tree to become fruitful, how then, oould un¬ 
fruitfulness have been the result of the roots of 
the tree having got into an uncongenial subsoil ?” 
The abstract from the "Transactions of American 
Pomological Society ” (see page 622), which says, 
that when trees encumbered with a dense 
growth of wood have had their useless growth 
removed, fruitfulness has been secured in two 
years, would also tend to provoke the same 
enquiry. I think that, upon due consideration, 
we shall come to the conclusion that ringing, liga¬ 
turing, transplanting, root-pruning, root-lifting 
and root-exposing, by removal of soil, all act 
in one way—*.e., by inducing a check to the 
supply of nutriment. When fruitfulness is 
brought about by removal of superfluous wood, 
it appears to aot, not as a oheck to over-luxuri¬ 
ance, but as a relief to exhaustion. I have seen 
two instances of fruit-trees made productive in 
this way. In root-pruning, the tap root is 
severed, to ensure that the requisite oheck shall 
be given. When roots are kept near the sur¬ 
face, the requisite cheek is given during the 
snmmer drought. The nearer a plant ap¬ 
proaches the state of maturity, the more readily 
does a check promote flowering. When Celery 
stays too long in the nursery-bed, it is liable to 
“ bolt.” In pot-cnltnre, a plant can be made to 
bloom prematurely by allowing it to become 
pot-bound, while, if it is suitably shifted on, it 
will attain to its fall dimensions before this 
effect takes place. This makes it appear mani¬ 
fest that, if fruit-trees are brought prematurely 
into bloom, their dimensions are dwarfed. 
The question now naturally occurs to us—Is 
this over-luxuriance, with its remedial ringing, 
root-pruning, &o., an inseparable oondition of 
fruit culture ? I think not. I am of opinion 
that in nine cases of unfruitfulness in ten the 
fault lies in an injudicious selection of varieties. 
I believe 

The aim of the fruit grower 
should be to obtain suoh varieties as will 
maintain in his soil the two essential attributes 
—fruitfulness and vigour of growth ; and that, 
in pursuance of his intentions, he might rely on 
Nature as a guide that never errs in the means 
she employs in the furtherance of her pur¬ 
pose. To secure her great design—the 
preservation ^of the species—she also re¬ 
quires, in the individual, fruitfulness and vigour 
of growth. Tnis she effects by selection 
(Nature does no root pruning). She obtains by 
this means a root system also compatible with 
this great end. The pomologist requires vigour 
of growth to enable his subject to resist disease, 
and to bear the wear and tear, as it were, of 
bringing to maturity heavy crops of fruit That 
highly fruitful trees do go deeply into the sub¬ 
soil I have more than once seen instances to 
prove. In fact, a moment’s consideration must 


satisfy us that a tree that has been growing for 
thirty or forty years, and has not had its roots 
disturbed since its final transplanting, must, at 
least, have pushed its roots &b deeply in the soil 
as an Onion or Wheat-plant would in a few 
months. Sohubart traoed the roots of winter 
Wheat 7 feet in depth, in a light subsoil, forty- 
seven days after sowing. I have in my time 
seen a great number of highly productive 
trees that have yearly had the ground 
dug around them close up to their 
boles. The fact of their having thus 
been dug around is presumptive evidence 
that their roots must have gone into the sub¬ 
soil. I believe that Borne imagine that in the 
subsoil abide the seeds of all the ills that fruit- 
trees are heirs to. Why Bhould this be? Most 
of the surfaoe soils in this country are hut a 
portion of the rook of which the subsoil is a 
part; and the difference that exists between the 
two soils is caused by additions made to the 
former, rather than by the extraction of 
deleterious matter from it. It is often thought 
that cold olay subsoils are highly unsuitable to 
Apple culture ; yet, at the great Apple exhibi¬ 
tion, it was particularly noticed that the frnit 
from the clay districts was greatly superior to 
that whioh came from the light lands. These 
facts and arguments, I think, make it 
appear that, in oases of unfruitfulness, we 
should look above ground rather than 
beneath for the source of the evil. The 
following faots, whioh severally have more 
than once come under my own observation, 
I think will go towards proving the same point: 
1, Where there are several fruit-trees growing 
together on the same soil, and grafted on the 
same kind of stock, some are fruitful and some 
not, and in each instance all the trees of the 
same variety among them are fruitful or un¬ 
fruitful, as the case might be. 2, Unfruitful 
trees have been re-grafted with free-bearing 
varieties, and have thereby become productive. 
3, Wall fruit-trees, espaliers, and standards, 
having become unfruitful througn exhaustion, 
have been severely eat back, and a new lease of 
life, and a renewed career of fruitfulness, have 
been the result. 

Exhaustion of the tree 
appears to proceed from several causes— 
namely, old age, over-crowded wood, close 
pruniog, and heavy cropping. The two causes 
last mentioned appear to aot by preventing that 
amount of extension which is essential to health 
and vigour. The vigorous shoots that a hard- 
pruned tree occasionally puts forth are, no 
doubt, the result of an effort of nature to break 
through the trammels of the pruning-hook. 
These the pruner often removes to preserve the 
balance of the tree, thus securing its premature 
exhaustion. When decrepit trees, after being 
cut baek, break forth into new life and energy, 
no doubt the roots act in sympathy with the 
branches. We should bear in mind the dis¬ 
tinction between exhaustion of the tree and ex¬ 
haustion of the soil in which it grows. If a tree 
is unfruitful through exhaustion of the soil, 
heavy manuring is the proper remedy; but if 
the effect is the result of exhaustion of the tree, 
then fruitfulness might be again induced by 
outting the tree baek, so as to cause it to make 
a vigorous start. I once knew an old, worth¬ 
less tree (which appeared^to have originated 



from a hough stuck in the ground) that had 
been sawn off close to the ground, whose roots 
pushed up strong shoots, which soon made a 
large bush, and bore heavy crops of fruit. In 
the same old orchard I saw a young tree, 
heavily laden with fruit, that occupied the 
Bite of an old tree. There appears to be a con¬ 
siderable difference between different varieties 
of the same kind of fruit-trees as to the mini¬ 
mum amount of fertility of the Boil required to 
enable them to maintain their productiveness 
unimpaired. No doubt, old trees require a 
richer soil than young ones of vigorous growth 
of the same varieties. In conclusion, may I 
state a fact which came under my own observa¬ 
tion, and which goes to prove that fruit-trees 
will flourish and be fruitful on poorer soil than 
is commonly supposed ? In the autumn of 186& 
I was in an orchard of fruit-trees that had been 
planted about thirty years. Many of the trees 
were so laden with fruit, that they had to be 
supported with props. The land had not been 
manured for years, the Grass was every year 
mown for hay, and the after Grass cut and car¬ 
ried away. It was a clay soil; a strip of land on one 
side, extending the whole length of the orchard, 
had for some years been planted with Potatoes, 
also without manure. The average yield per 
rod was half-a-bushel ; but the year in question 
it was only three gallons per rod, fit for the 
table. These trees, in this poor soil, carried a 
heavy orop of fruit through that very dry sea¬ 
son, while the surface-rooted trees aronnd about 
were casting their fruit wholesale. These trees 
had no root-pruning, and, doubtless, their root- 
fibres ramified deep into the subsoil. I think 
this is a question of national import, for, 
if the home fruit-grower is to make headway 
against the oolonial and foreign producer, he 
must adopt a cheaper mode of cultivation than 
that generally advocated. Summer and winter 
dippings, with their corrective root-prunings, 
and then heavy winter-manurings, and thick 
summer-mnlehings, might be adapted to a certain 
system of cultivation, but it will never stand the 
cruoial test of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

L. C. K. 


19257. — Improving an orohard. — 
*‘T. J. S.” may soon improve his orchard, by 
giving it a good coat of manure at onoe, as there 
is no doubt that it is a case of starvation. 
Orchards laid down with Grass will continue 
fruitful for an indefinite number of years, if the 
Grass is fed off with sheep, calves, Ac.,, and 
especially if the orchard is made the winter 
quarters as well, and food for the stock is 
brought in, as then the trees get the benefit of 
any wasted food and of the droppings from the 
animals. If the Grass is cut and carried away, 
the trees will soon go from bad to worse, as 
they are not old, I should advise "T. J. S.” to 
clear their centres of small useless wood, but 
not to cut any large branches, as, having been 
allowed to go so long unpruned, they will suffer 
if a great deal of wood is taken out at one time, 
and the outer shoots of standard Apples may be 
moderately thick. If Moss, or Licben, grows 
on the branches, dust with fresh-slaoked lime 
on a damp, still day, by getting up in the 
oentre of each tree, and throwing tne powdered 
lime in all direotions. To orchards on Grass 
the strongest kind of manure may be safely 
applied. A friend of mine, who had some 
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orchards in a worse plight than those of I played by no one who really loved flowers. 
“ T. J. S.,” has now completely restored them, | There are many other less noticeable instances; 


by the simple process of getting night-soil and 
town-sewage carted in daring the winter, and 
giving the trees a thorough drenohing. The 
bark is now clear and shining, and the frait, 
whioh used to be speckled and almost worthless, 
is of the finest kind. If “T. J. S.” tries a 
liberal diet he will not have long to wait for 
results, as no tree that we grow is more oapable 
of repaying good culture than the Apple.— 
J. Groom, Qoxport. 

-You most not wonder at the degeneracy 

of your trees, seeing that you are every year 
taking a lot out of the soil that you do not put 
back again. The trees are being starved to 
death, and we can give no hope of their coming 
into a blooming condition while the orchard iB 
turned into a hay-field. A crop of Grass 
exhausts the land terribly, and if you want to 
make hay from your orohard you must not 
expeot muoh fruit. What the trees need now 
is plenty of nourishment, and this may be given 
by feeding off the Grass through the year. 
The common practice in many of the fruit¬ 
growing districts of this country is to till the 
ground in the ordinary manner for some years 
after planting the trees; then, when they are 
well established, and have lost some of the 
exuberance of youthful vigour, and are likely 
to form fruit-buds, instead of rushing away into 
growth, the ground is laid down to Grass, whioh 
is cattle-fed. The ground is thus kept in good 
heart without being too rich, the excrement 
from the cattle providing the requisite amount 
of nourishment. If you cannot adopt this 
plan, try a compromise. Dig the ground up 
well for two or three yards round the trees in 
winter, putting in some good, rotten manure, 
and, when the Grass generally begins to grow, 
mulch with dung. As soon as tne hay is out, 
clear the ground that has been dug, and 
keep it free from weeds. This ought to effect a 
ohange.—J. C. B. 

-I am sorry that I did not state enough about the 

orchard, (or “ J. 0. 0." to answer my query. 1 said the 
trees had not been touched in any way lor 12 years, so, of 
oourse, they have not been pruned. The branches are 
not very much Moss-laden, although there is a little Moss 
upon them. The trees do make satisfactory growth; the 
soil is good. If " J. C. 0.’’ will tell me how to prune the 
trees I shall be muoh obliged.—T. J. 8. 

19327. — Binging fruit-trees. — This is an old- 
fashioned practice, now happily discontinued in all well- 
managed gardens. A better system of culture has taken 
Its plaoe. Bummer-pruning and training of the trees, and, 
in extreme oases, root-pruning, may be resorted to. Both 
methods of oulture have been frequently deaoribed in 
Gardening.—J. D. E. 


but any one who says that those who love to 
look upon and drink the fr&gauce of beautiful 
flowers in their dwelling-houses are “ un¬ 
natural ” in their tastes, is as wrong, not to 
say as absurd, as those who run into the 
other extreme.— St. P. B. 


Ought flowers to be gathered?— 

I think “L. C. K.,” who usually writes 
soberly, allowed prejudice to carry him away 
when he penned his note on “ Cut blooms,” on 
p. 637, and, moreover, he is most illogical and 
Inconsistent in his remarks. If a person who, 
with the “ ruthless gatherer,” removes blooms 
from the plants in a flower-garden is, therefore, 
incapacitated from posing “as a follower and 
admirer of Nature,” it is difficult to see how 
he who cuts only from the kitchen-garden can 
still claim to be considered a genuine plant- 
lover. Is not the Lily of the Valley m the 
kitohen-gardeu as natural as any plant in the 
flower-garden proper ? And is not a stump a 
stump wherever it is seen? Again, if it is “bad 
form '* to use flowers for house or ohuroh I 
decoration every day, why is it good taste to do 
so on special occasions ? How can that be 
wrong on Saturday, which is very right and 
“quite natural” on,say, (Easter) Sunday? The 
fact is, “ L. C. K.” has missed his mark, and 
has attacked a very laudable and useful 
praotice, while aiming a blow at an abuse. He 
has, perhaps, seen his favourite plants hacked 
about by unskilful hands, or has been called 
upon to supply cut flowers in such quantities 
that his garden has been despoiled; and, in his 
wrath, he has hastily condemned all flower¬ 
gathering. Had he, instead, protested against 
the misuse of flowers, which is becoming so 
great a nuisance, he would have had the 
sympathy of a large number of readers of 
Gardening. Flowers at fashionable gatherings, 
scattered about everywhere, in wasteful pro¬ 
fusion — costly Orchids and ohoice blooms 
wreathed around hand-rails oil decorating a 
slipper(!)—these are what I should call flagrant 
[Instances of bad^tafn \o)i a ould be dis- 


HINTS ON SEED-SOWING. 

The time has now arrived when most persons, 
having completed their lists of vegetable and 
flower-seeds, will begin to turn their thoughts 
to the important operation of sowing, and & 
few remarks may be seasonable. For sowing 
vegetables, the ground should be in fine tilth. 
The soil should be moist, but not so moist as to 
be wet and hang to the boots. Tread the sur¬ 
face firm, and, with the rake, remove all large 
atones, and continue to rake until the surfaoe is 
reduced to a state of fine mould. Then, with 
the garden line and the hoe, draw drills for the 
larger seeds; those for the smaller may be made 
sufficiently deep by simply pressing the handle 
of the rake in the ground. It is sometimes 
advisable to divide the ground into beds, 
of about 4 feet in width, with alleys between 
them ; but this must be left to the judgment of 
the sower. Sowing in drills is much to be pre¬ 
ferred to the broad-cast method; it is much 
easier to get among the plants, more light is 
obtained, and the hoe can be constantly em¬ 
ployed in the destruction of weeds. In broad¬ 
cast sowing, the weeds often get the upper 
hand. The plants can be more evenly thinned 
when sown in drills. I never put a drill nearer 
to another than 12 inches ; this does not cramp 
one in the use of the hoe. When the seeds are 
sown, make the surfaoe nicely even with the 
rake. A thinning, according to the crop, 
should be given as soon as the plants are an 
inch or two high, drawing out the weaker 
plants, and leaving the stronger. Birds often 
commit great havoc among newly - sown 
seeds, bat I have found that they may be 
kept at bay if ootton thread is stretched 
about the beds. It should be raised an 

inch or two above the ground, by means of 
small sticks, and arranged in such a manner as 
to make it impossible for the birds to alight on 
the beds without touching it. Mice will some¬ 
times destroy a whole row of Peas or Beans ; 
beginning at one end of the drill, they will 
follow it to the other, not failing to take every 
seed. Various plans may be tried as pre¬ 
ventives, and that which comes first to mind is 
trapping. A supply of traps should always be 
kept at hand, aB they may be purchased at a 
small cost. Soaking the Peas in a solution of 
Aloes, or mixing a tablespoonful of paraffin with 
a quart of Peas, and sowing at once, will keep 
the mice away. Other remedies are—soaking 
the Peas in water, and, while wet, powdering 
them with red lead; mixing the Peas with 
chopped Furze, and covering the drills with 
ashes. Should ashower, sufficiently heavy to well 
moisten the ground, fall soon after sowing, the 
period of germination will be greatly advanced. 
When sowing hardy annuals in the borders, 
remove the soil from the intended patch with 
the trowel to the depth of half-an-inch or so, 
according to the size of the seed, then sow 
evenly and thinly. When the plants appear 
thin them to their proper distance. It is best to 
sow these annuals where they are intended to 
remain, as they do not make such fine plants, 
or flower as freely, if transplanted. 

Tender Annuals, and the seeds of green¬ 
house plants, should be sown in pots or pans. 
When preparing the pots, be very particular 
about the drainage; if this is deficient, the 
seeds may rot, or, should the young plants 
make their appearance, they will most likely 
damp off. Having made the drainage right, 
prepare a sandy soil, snch as you consider will 
adhere to roots when yon transplant the seed¬ 
lings. Fill the pots to within an inch or an inoh- 
and-a-half of the rims, and press the soil rather 
firm. When the pots are thus prepared stand 
them in water up to the rims. As soon as you 
observe the surfaoe soil of the pots become 
moist, take them out, and set them aside to 
drain, until they become in fit condition to 
receive the seed. If the pots are so treated it 
is seldom that they will again require watering 
before the young plants appear. Sow the seed 


thinly, and regularly, over the surfaoe of each 
pot, and then cover it with about its own thick¬ 
ness of soil. In the case of small seeds, it Is 
sufficient to sow them on the surface, and then 
lightly press with a piece of glass, and cover 
the pot with a bit of glass that has been 
smeared with whitening. Some persons use 
Moes, but I object to its use, as it is liable to 
pull the seedlings up when removed. It is a 
good plan always to put a bit of glass over seed- 
pots, as the temperature is thereby kept 
more equal, and evaporation is ohecked. It 
is a great mistake to sow seeds thickly, 
for when this is done the plants become 
drawn, and are then all but worthless. When 
sown thinly the plants come sturdy, and make 
much better specimens. The easiest way to 
transplant from the seed-pans is by means of a 
label. The young plants must not be allowed to 
grow thickly together in the seed-pots, but 
must be transplanted as soon as they are large 
enough to handle safely. They should have as 
much air as possible, and the aim of the culti¬ 
vator should be to grow them as hardy at he 
can. The most suitable temperature in which 
to plaoe the seed-pans is one varying from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. Care must be taken that 
the heat is not excessive, or the plants will be 
drawn. To be successful in seed-raising, the 
first essential is that the seed be good ; next, 
that they be supplied with sufficient heat and 
moisture, properly sown, and carefully tended. 
Do not pour water into the pots with the 
watering-can until the soil is nearly all washed 
out. Do not dig them up every two or three 
days, to see if they are sprouted. Do not leave 
the pots until they become dust-dry, before 
watering. If you do any of the above, do not 
wonder why you are unsuccessful. 

__H. W. 8. 

Bats and the Rev. J. G. Wood.—I 
was grieved to see in Farm and Home one of 
the Rev. J. G. Wood’s foolish utterances about 
rats, in which he reoommends people to make 
pets of perhaps the most offensive animal that 
exists. In the last article of his that I read on 
the subject he advised people to make pies of 
them 1 I think if he, when in a not very strong 
state of health, were placed in a chamber with 
a number of rats they would be very happy to 
make a pie of him in their own way. A friend of 
mine once lay down to sleep in a garden, and 
had a rude awakening by a rat taking a piece 
out of his ear—by way, I suppose, of preliminary 
investigation. I have also seen one fly at ft 
man’s face and injure him severely. I once had 
working with me a man who got tired of the 
world, and drowned himself one winter’* 
morning in the river Lea. His body was fonnd 
soon afterwards and put into an outhoiue to 
await the inquest, and during the night the rats 
defaced him so much that he could scarcely be 
identified. I have known them to eat the 
corpses of persons who died of cholera. When 
the houses near the small graveyards in Druiy- 
lane were being demolished, many small bones 
of the human body—fingers, toes, &c.—were 
found beneath the floor-boardings, carried in 
from the graves by these “ delicate feeders,” ft* 
the Rev. J. G. Wood calls them! We occa¬ 
sionally see how they vary their food by eating 
the fingers of living children, when these are 
left alone by poor people. Surely, it is not 
necessary to state facts proving that these are 
the most voracious of all pests. It would be 
perfectly impossible to gamer the crops of tin* 
or any other country if we did not make ft 
continual war against these creatures, which 
are as destructive of game as they are of com. 
Many people have of them an instinctive horror, 
which is justified, although it cannot be 
explained, and to make pets of them would, I 
am sure, really have the effect of causing harm 
to many who suddenly saw them in such a char¬ 
acter forthe first time. And surely, among all the 
beautiful creatures we have, from the antelope 
to the goldfinch, there are sufficient innocent 
things to make pets of without resorting to thi* 
offensive animal. I trust, therefore, vow 
readers will not be misled by the Rev. J. w* 
Wood, and will not make either pets or pies on* 
of the rat. No doubt, if petted and pamperedi 
and without any occasion for finding food.'or 
themselves, they would not show their rapaoiou* 
character; but they are none the less dangron* 
to have about the house in any shape.—H* 
ic Farm and Horn*. ./ERSITY 
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GILIAS. filled with dry Mom, with a piece of Potato or 

The large flowers and gay colours of these 4 p P le bottom as a bait, will, if laid on 

u — 1 - 1 ' th«ir form capital traps; another good 

small garden-pot partly filled with 
88-droppings ; the dirtier the pots 
ter. Apples or Potatoes cut in half, 
oped out, and placed with the 


known blue sort, and both are well suited for 
amateurs, who may not at all times be able to 
give as much attention as they would wish to 
the plants that they grow. 


u»ruy annuals raa*e tnem worthy of a place in 
the garden. They are of very easy culture, 
and may be sown in autumn for spring-blooming, 
and in April for providing a summer and 
autumn display. They do well in mixed 
borders, and some of them may be made use of 
aa carpet-plants. The flowers, which are pro¬ 
duced for a long time during the season, are 
blue, white, lavender, and rose-coloured. G. 
tricolor is really a very pretty species, and, 
when filling a bed a few feet in length and 
breadth with its prettily-cut leaves, it is truly 
effective. It flowers are light bluish-purple, 
with an almost black ring round the base, and 
a bright yellow tube. The variety splendens is 
an improvement on the type. It has larger 
and brighter-coloured flowers, and it is neater Extracts from a 
in habit. The Flax-flowered Gilia (G. lini- 
flora) grows about a foot high, and produces Finished training F 
loose heads, consisting of many large white are very backw ard a 

tT ***" 1 a “ thera '. « « * 

really useful July annual. G. capitata is a repairing any which 
lavender-coloured kind, whose form is well in P 01 * in orchard-! 
Bhown in the engraving. G. androBaoea has S?y-nSed tilh it! 
numerous branched stems, which bear heads of JwoSd £th«bn,he 


GILIA CAPITATA. 


Aralia Sieboldi.— -Both the green and the 
variegated forms of this Aralia are handsome 
subjects, and well adapted for growing in the 
numerous small greenhouses that are to be 
met with in such numbers in the neighbourhood 

of towns. Th::r :_' " • 

defiance to smoke and dust, 

to keep up a 1__._!’ „ rr ._ 

where they get but little light. 


Their smooth foliage seems to bid 
—vl They are also able 

a healthy appearance when grown 
_ w A These Aralias 

attain a large size in the course of years, especi¬ 
ally if liberal pot-room is g’ ' 

roots are somewhat confined, they 

within manageable dimensions _ _ B 

time. They bear heading-down, which becomes 
necessary when the stems get denuded of leaves 
at the bottom. Any that are in this condition 
should now have their tops severed at about 
8 inches or 10 inches from the base. After head¬ 
ing down, keep the soil rather dry until they 
have again broken into growth. The tops may 
be made into cuttings, each of which should 
consist of two or three joints. Put several 
together in pots or pans filled with sand, or a 
mixture of loam and sand ; kept moderately 
moist, and covered with a propagating-glass, 
they will soon make roots and begin to grow, 
if they are placed in a house or pit where there 
is a moderate amount of heat; where nothing 
more than a greenhouse temperature is avail¬ 
able they will be longer in striking. 


given them; but if the 
can be kept 
for a long 


GILIA TRICOLOR SPLENDENS. 


_... a rrL anu pianwj oi a Himuar cnaracter, m a ftotbed : but strike 

blue, purple, or white flowers. The var. rosacea the Pelargoniums on boards over the pipe* in the vinery 
has rose-coloured flowers. Other good kinds The tricolors are now rooting on a back shelf in Cucumber- 
are G. achilleiefolia major (blue), G. rosea, G. h0U8 ®‘ 
nivalis (white), and G. laciniata (purple). ‘ 

- 1 " * Greenhouse 

19259.— Heating- a forcing-pit.— I have Agapanthus.— In order to make room during 

gut up a pit -0 feet long and a two-hght frame the winter months for the numerous plants that 
L * on £> J*. e ?fi- are heated by require to be kept continuously where they will 

bO feet of 3-inch pipes from a self-feeding be fully exposed to the light, Agapanthuses are 

boiler, at a cost of one shilling per week. Only often placed under the greenhouse stage, or in 
the best coke is used, and I have seen it burn- other out-of-the-way places, as they will bear 

inn t#rn hmira wifhnnf. A ..... . .., J *. . ’ . i . . 


■pienaia conaiuon, ana will nall-HU the box now, before growth commences ; turn them out 
with sod, and prick m cuttings of any soft- 0 f the pots, and separate the roots as far as 
wooded plants that I have. If “ One in a Fix ” possible, previous to the division of the crowns, 
will write to me, I will give him all the details, which may be effected with a sharp spade or a 
-R. H. Gibson, Southunck Cemetery, Sunder - turfing-iron. The division can be confined to 
iand ’ cutting the specimens into two or four, accord- 

19251.— -Sow-bugs. —Sow-bugs or wood-lice ing as it is deemed necessary to increase 
may be killed by pouring boiling water into any the stock. Place the pieces in pots pro¬ 
cracks, &c., in which they may hide. In hot- portionate in size to that of the plants. A 
beds they often get down between the walls and compost of ordinary loam, with some sand 
the earth. Toads will eat numbers of them, and and a little manure, is what they require ; in 
they may be trapped by laymgjpieces of board potting, make the soil quite firm, and use the 
or slate on the soil the tfood-Uee w ; ib«4ep,i potting-lath freely to effect this. The white 
under them! to hide, brnall grpmei-po JutAKL variety is as desirable a Diant as the hetter. 


THE FLAX-FLOWERED GILIA (G. LINIFLORA). 

get too large. Plants consisting of two or 
ree crowns are very useful for grouping 
nong low-growing, bushy-habited things, 
i a cold house the plants remain in 
dormant condition through the winter. 
iey are ,■ ■ WPqntfvety \j slow growers, 
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bat increase readily by division of the crowns, 
which should be effected now, before growth 
begins; tarn the plants oat of the pots, shake 
away the soil, disentangle the roots, and then 
divide the orowns singly, or into larger pieces, 
and place them in pots proportionate to their 
size. The plants are not particular as to soil; 
loam, with some sand added, answers. 

Brugmansias. —Though these plants natur¬ 
ally attain a large size, they are each free- 
bloomers that they will flower well in com¬ 
paratively small pots, and they will bear being 
stowed away through the winter in cellars, or 
similar places, where they can be kept oat of 
the reach of frost. The soil at that period 
should be kept in a half-dry condition, Plants 
that have been so treated should now be moved 
to the greenhouse, and the soil should bs 
moistened. They will at once begin to grow, 
and if the pots they ocoupy are insufficient in 
size to support the summer’s growth, so that 
It may be strong enough to flower satisfactorily, 
they should be moved into others two sizes 
larger. Ordinary loam, to which a liberal addi¬ 
tion of rotten-manure has been made, is the soil 
that they require. Brugmansias are easily 
managed; cuttings strike freely with ordinary 
treatment, and when the plants are to be grown 
in small houses it is better to strike a few each 
spring; these wiU make flowering-plants the 
year after. When they have bloomed a second 
season, they may, if too large, be destroyed 
to make way for the smaller stock. 
Plants started now will soon produce plenty of 
shoots suitable for cuttings. These snould be 
taken off for propagation when they are about 
4 inches long. Shoots of medium strength are 
the best for the purpose. 

Ferns. —No time should now be lost in 
re-potting the different kinds of Ferns that are 
grown in anything above a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature. If the operation is delayed until 
after the plants are in active growth, the 
fronds that are in oourse of formation will be 
injured, as disturbance of the roots invariably 
affects them in this way. Ferns, in general, will 
do with less root-room than is frequently given 
them, provided they are kept regularly supplied 
with manure-water during the time they are 
piaking growth; but, when the pots get too 
much crowded, it is better to give a moderate 
shift than to depend whollv on stimulants. 
Most Ferns like peat best, but, where this is 
not procurable, loam of a light free nature, or 
that is made so by the addition of broken 
crocks, charcoal, or coal-cinders, and sand, may 
be substituted. Such kinds as the commoner 
sorts of Adiantum may be increased by division, 
separating the crowns with a portion of roots 
attached ; but it is not well to out the plants 
up into small pieces, for, if this is done, it takes 
a long time before they recover. Plants that 
have occupied pots 6 inches or 7 inches in dia¬ 
meter should be divided into only four pieces. 
Davallias, Nephrolepis, and other Ferns that 
have creeping stems, readily submit to division. 
In separating the stems, see that each has a 
good portion of roots attached, and, in all oases, 
the operation should be carried out before the 
voung fronds begin to move, otherwise muoh 
harm will be done. 

General work in the greenhouse —The 
various plants should now be looked over, and 
all leaves that have turned yellow or died 
during the winter should be pioked off As far 
as necessary, support the branches with sticks and 
ties. Give a little more air during the middle 
of the day, and additional moisture to the roots 
of the soft-wooded plants that are in a growing 
state. The stock should now be looked over 
more frequently to ascertain the condition of 
each plant in respect to water, as the soil will 
dry up quicker than it has done daring the 
winter. Bat while meeting the requirements of 
the plants in this matter, it is necessary to be 
cautious not to use the water pot too freely or 
indiscriminately. Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The propagation op bedding-plants.— 
Where many beds have to be filled for a sum¬ 
mer display, preparations for working up a stook 
should shortly be made. I am assuming that 
the plan of the beds was gone through in the 
autumn, a decision come to as to the style 
or system of planting that would be adopted, 
and the requisite number of stock-plants pro¬ 
vided ; therefore,ISll that remains now is to go 
Digitized! b 1 * 
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through the stook, and form an estimate of the 
number of plants required to fill the beds 
efficiently and leave a surplus over to meet the 
losses which are sure to arise from various 
causes. Many plants can be raised from seeds. 
Verbenas, Petunias, Age raturns, Heliotropes, 
&c., if sown now, will make blooming plants as 
early as if raised from cuttings, and this is an 
important consideration for those who may have 
lost a part of their stock during the late severe 
weather. Indeed, those having but little 
accommodation for preserving plants in winter 
might avail themselves of seeds largely. Zonal 
Pelargoniums, sown now, will make strong 
plants fit to plant out by the middle of May, 
and I have seen these seedlings make very bright 
and showy beds at a very moderate oost. To 
root cuttings now quickly and well, there should 
be a bottom-heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs. An 
ordinary hot-bed, covered with a three-light 
frame, will raise plants enough for a good-sized 
garden, if another bed oan be staited shortly 
after the first, of rather lower temperature, to 
reoeive the plants wnen moved from the 
striking-bed. Little bits of suoh things as 
Fuchsias, Verbenas, Ageratums, Ac., will strike 
quickly if young and soft. 

Hardt Heaths.— These are venr pretty in 
large masses, clothing elevated knolls on rook- 
work, or the margins of borders in the 
American garden, or, in fact, wherever the 
soil is light and sandy. They grow luxuriantly 
in sandy peat, but peat is not absolutely 
necessary for many of the best and brightest, 
including Erica oinerea, E caraea, and their 
numerous varieties. The Mediterranean Heath 
is also very pretty, though it does not creep and 
cover the ground like the varieties named 
above. Land that is naturally light and free- 
working only requires a liberal dressing of leaf- 
mould to be worked in to fit it for Heaths. 

Dahlias may be started shortly, or at once, 
if a large stook has to be worked up. They 
may be plaoed in a temperature of 60 degs., 
where there is a little bottom-heat; and, as soon 
as the young shoots are 2 inches long, take them 
off, and insert them either singly in thumb- 
pots, or around the sides of large 60’s. The 
soil used for filling the pots should be light and 
sandy. 

Herbaceous and Tree Peonies. —These are 
being worked up into a front position by 
enterprising trade growers, and they are so 
beautiful that everyone should grow them. 
The tree varieties (Pseonia Montan) are well 
adapted for planting in sheltered places on the 
lawn, either in groups or as single specimens. 
They look well arranged in a loose kind of 
group, with the Grass growing between them. 
They also are well adapted for pot oulture for 
the conservatory, and will bear gentle forcing. 
They may be planted now in good land, plenty 
of leaf-mould and sharp sand being worked 
around the roots of the Montana. The herba¬ 
ceous kinds suooeed very well in a free-working 
loam. 

Fruit Garden. 

Early Melons.— Most growers have their 
favourites. Among older kinds, Soarlet Gem 
and Victory of Bath are free-bearing, hardy, 
and of vigorous constitution. Eastnor Castle 
(green-flesh) is an excellent kind, and so is the 
Heckfield Hybrid; Banham Beauty (scarlet- 
flesh) is one of the best new Melons. So *r now 
for hotbed-planting early in March ; plant one 
seed in a 3-inch pot, and either shift into larger 
pots, or plant in the bed when the plants 
assume the rough leaf. Sow the seeds in sandy 
loam, and place a few small crooks at the bot¬ 
tom of the pots. In making up beds for Melons, 
the temperature required for Cucumbers will be 
suitable. 

Work in early Peach-house.— Trees in 
blossom should be assisted in their setting. 
Tapping the trellis about mid day, when the 
pollen is ripe and dry, scatters it freely. Often 
a dash with the syringe is beneficial; but, to 
make absolutely sure work with some kinds, 
early in the season, the oamel’s-hair pencil 
should be used, though I don’t think there 
should be any difficulty in setting Peaches now, 
if the weather continues mild, so that ventilation 
can be given. In the earliest house, the chief 
work now will be disbudding. Having selected 
a leader and a well-plaoed shoot at the base of 
each bearing !hoot, thin the others freely and 
gradually, until all not absolutely required are 
removed. 


Vinery. —The work in the early houses will 
consist of thinning the early bunches of fruit si 
fast as they are large enough to operate upon— 
and they are swelling rapidly now— tying 
down young shoots to the wires by inital- 
ments, so as to run no unnecessary risk of 
breaking them off by the foroe of their own 
growth, and stopping the young shoots from one 
to two leaves beyond the bunch Maintains 
genial atmosphere by damping floors, Ac.; then 
is not much gained by syringing, unless there is 
danger of the red spider appearing, as a moiit 
atmosphere oan easily be maintained in the 
house by damping the floors, and, unless we an 
quite sure about the purity of the water, it k 
better not to syringe Vines after the bloeaomi 
begin to open. 

Planting Strawberries.— If the neoeuary 
number of new beds were not planted in 
August, the young plants, if they were secured, 
may be planted, when the land is in nioe working 
order, from this time on to toe middle or end oi 
March. The soil should be made firm about 
them. I have known the planting delayed till 
the flower-spikes were showing, in order to 
make sure of all the plants being fertile; 

Planting bush fruits. —Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, and Raspberries may still be planted with 
a good prospect of success. A variety of Goom- 
berry named Industry is being highly spoken of 
jnst now as to its cropping powers, which are laid 
to be very superior. The Red Warrington k 
one of the most useful varieties of Gooseberrioa 
grown. Do not plant too thickly; 6 feet for 
Gooseberries and Black Currants, and 5 feet for 
Red and Whitd Currants will not bs too muoh 
spaoe. 

Vacant spaces on walls shonld bs filled up, 
and not only where there is spaoe for a full- 
sized tree, for cordons may be profitably em- 
loyed to fill in small spaces of a foot or two. 
bong trees shonld always be in training. 
Finish pruning, as Hie bads are on the move. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Seed sowing.— The middle of February k 
usually a busy time Besides the nsnal Early 
Peas and Long-pod Beans , we may begin sowing 
Round Spinach, which sowing shonld be re¬ 
peated at intervals of about three weeks. Thb 
catch-crop may be sown between the rowiof 
Peas. Leeks may be sown now, if we want 
them to be large and early. A few seeds of 
Brussels Sprouts may be sown in a warm corner 
for early autumn supply ; and if the winter ha* 
injured the plantations of Cabbages, sow a tow 
seeds of Heartwell, or some early sort, in a pan, 
in heat if possible; they will be useful as a 
snooessional crop. Sow also now a few seeds of 
Veifech’s Giant Autumn Cauliflower. Then 
will be better sown under glass. Sow Early 
Horn Carrots and Radishes in succession; nlao 
Mustard and Cress. Parsley may be sown now, 
either in the border where it is to remain, or in 
a box, under glass, to be transplanted when 
large enough, though I have more than onoe 
said in this column that July is the best month 
for sowing the main-crop of Parsley. In soon 
gardens, where unprotected, the cold weather 
hae injured the Parsley. Where there ia an 
orchard house, it is a good plan to pot up a fe* 
dozen roots in August, to be prepared for all 
emergencies. Sow Lettuces now, under a south 
wall, quite near the wall if possible. 

Fill up vacancies in beds of Cabbages and 
Lettuces, and plant out Red Cabbages for 
pickling. If it is desired to save seeds of any 
particular kind of Onion or other roots, seleoted 
roots or bulbs should be set out now in ion* 
open, sunny situation. I notice in the gardes* 
near, where the Broccoli were left standinf 
erect as first planted, that most of them 
killed, but where they were laid down they an 
all right. 

Onions and Parsnips.— Fork over the land 
intended for these to get it into a nice friable 
condition. I am assuming that it has been 
winter-trenched some time ago. Parsnips and 
Carrots should follow the early Celery without 
any manure beyond what the Celery le* r e* 
behind; and the land shonld be well stirred and 
intermixed, to get it well blended. For Onion* 
the land cannot well be too rich, provided it be 
made firm, and the drills are shallow, to keep 
the bulbs on the surfaoe. Onion seeds should 
only just be covered. Horae Radish may bs 
planted now. 

Mushroom-house. — This will be in full 
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operation now, and it is beat not to keep the 
temperature too high; 55 degs. to 60 dega. will 
be better for moat of the thing coming on here 
than a higher temperature. In making new 
beda at this season, the manure should be pre¬ 
pared outside, so that there may be no turning 
and mixing of manure in the house, as the 
effluvia arising from fermenting dung may give 
a bad flavour to Khubarb and Seakale. 

Cucumbers.— With the longer days and the 
sunshine progress is now rapid. Keep the 
atmosphere moist and genial by throwing water 
on paths. Top-dress frequently, and pinch all 
■hoots one joint beyond the frnit. 

£. Hobday. 


Work in *he Town Garden. 

Bedding plants.— If a little extra heat can 
be afforded them for two or three weeks, it 
will be advisable to commence potting-off the 
autumn-struck zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Ac., from store-pots for bedding and 
other purposes. Any good soil of a loamy 
nature will do for these. Drain the pots well, 
but not excessively, and pot moderately firm. 
Fer the zonals, 4-inoh pots (large 60’s) are the 
best, as they afford room for a sturdy, bushy 
plant that will make a fair show direotly it is 
put out. For the others, pots 2£ inches to 
3 inches in diameter will be found sufficient— 
at least, for the first potting. A temperature of 
about 60 degs. is necessary to enable such 
newly-potted stuff to root out freely and make 
a good start. Where there is an early vinery, a 
place on shelves or a high stage in such a struc¬ 
ture will just suit the plants—at least for a time; 
but, failing such convenience, a pit or house of any 
kind that can be kept warm and close for a little 
while, will do well. Where there is only one 
house, it must be kept somewhat warmer and 
closer for a time, though, if this is likely to 
prove injurious to its other occupants, the 
potting-off had better be deferred until next 
month. Old stock plants of zonal and other 
Pelargoniums of all kinds may now be cut 
down as low as is thought desirable. They are 
oertain to break again welt at this season. The 
tops should be put in as cbttings, four or five in 
a 4-inch pot, well drained. They will strike 
readily in any warm aqd rather dry place, such 
as over or near some h^'t-water pipes. Pot them 
off directly they are rooted, and all will' make 
good useful stuff for window-boxes, or other 
similar purposes. Old plants of / 

Fuchsias, large mr small, that it is desired 
to grow on again to a moderate size, may be cut 
down to within % inches or 3 inches of the soil. 
They should be kept dry at the roots for 
■ome time, fefaf in a warm and moist atmos- 
nhere. When they break again, take up from 
five to eight of the strongest shoots. When 
these are 1 inch or 1£ inches in length, shake 
them out, and re-pot into pots of the same size ; 
keep them warm and close, and frequently 
syringed. Such old plants usually bloom more 
freely than young stuff, in towns especially. If 
large plants are desired, they should only have 
■II weak wood cut out, and the main branches 
shortened a little; and, when they are fairly 
In growth again, give a liberal shift—say, into 
8-inch or 9-inch pots. Cuttings struck during 
the previous summer are very useful for pro¬ 
ducing early and free-flowering plants. When 
rooted, they should be potted off singly into 
■mall 60’s (3-inch pots), and be well-hardened by 
being placed out-of-doors in the autumn. They 
can be wintered under the stage in a cool house 
and, in spring, be cut back hard, started vigor* 
onsly, and shifted once into o-inoh or 6-inch 
pots, in which they will make excellent plants 
by the month of May or June. 


German Stocks and Hollyhocks. _Pric 

off German Stocks directly they have form< 
the first rough leaf, and keep them close to tl 
glass, with free ventilation, and thus guai 
against shanking. Seedling Hollyhocks shoul 
also be potted off singly as soon as they ai 
strong enough, and be grown on rapidly, wit 
plenty of moisture and light. 

Gloxinias, Begonias, Ao.—Plaoe Gloxini 
tnbera in heat to obtain early plants; bulbs n 
larger than good-sized Peas will make fine plant 
u ? ? ul0h P°bb by the early summe 

if shifted twioe and grown on strongh * 
naturally, those from A inch ' “ * 1 

diameter, if started ia , -in \ » 


onoe, will oome into bloom first. It is quite 
early enough yet to start Tuberous Begonias, 
which do not succeed so well if forced into 
growth early. Bouvardias that have been cut 
oaok and rested in a cool atmosphere should be 
plaoed in heat to furnish outtings. Like 
Fuchsias, these may be out down very low if 
dwarf plants are required, but, if plenty of cut¬ 
tings are an object, shorten only the branches 
to about half their length; do the same if they 
are to be grown on to large specimens. Abont 
the end of the month the planting of hardy 
shrubs may be commenced in suburban dis¬ 
tricts, but, where the air is bad, next month 
will be better. B. C. R. 


premature bolting. Harden off; and plant out 
in well-prepared trenches in May ; shade and 
water as required. The true Sandringham 
White is an excellent early kind, and Carter’s 
Incomparable Crimson is one of the best reds. 
Bat something depends upon how the seeds are 
grown and saved, and in a matter where so little 
is required it is always wise to go to the very 
best source for supply.—£. BL 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

FERNS FOR A COLD HOUSE. 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

French Beans in frames.— When the 
days lengthen, and the red spider is looking 
about for something to devour, there is always 
a oertain amount of risk in growing French 
Beans in the same house as Vines or Peaches. 
But French Beaus are always useful, and there 
ia often a considerable gap between the last 
forced crop and the first in the open ground. 
This interval may easily and economically be 
closed up by adopting a system of slight hot¬ 
beds, commencing about the end of February. 
In making arrangements, it should be borne in 
mind that later in the season—say in May and 
June—when the plants can be freely exposed, 
the Beans will come on in succession, if none are 
left to get too old. The first bed should be made 
up in a substantial manner in a pit, or with a 
frame placed on it. The later beda may be of a 
very temporary character, and can be easily 
extemporised with a few boards and some old 
lights, or some other protectors. The Newington 
Wonder is a very good variety; it turns in 
quickly and is very prolific, and if gathered 
often the plants will bear for a long time. I 
like it, because its growth is dwarf and compaot. 
But any of the small early kinds will do. Plant 
in rows 18 inches apart across the pit or frame ; 
the Beans should be 6 inches apart. Keep close 
till the Beans are up, and then ventilate freely. 
Give liquid-manure as soon as the plants begin 
to bear. About 8 inches of soil will be enough. 
—E. H. 

Brussels Sprouts.— The editorial re¬ 
marks on page 620 on the subject of Brussels 
Sprouts are well-timed, and should prove useful 
to the inexperienced reader, inasmuch as they 
will show them that there are inferior strains of 
this useful vegetable sold. I find that the so- 
called new kinds are in many cases inferior to 
the old ones. I do not believe in there being 
more than one variety ; the others are simply 
selections palmed off upon the public as some¬ 
thing new. I have given all the new introduc¬ 
tions (as they are styled) a fair trial, and have 
found that they are no better, and, in some 
cases, are inferior to a good selection of the 
imported seed. I am quite satisfied that if 
readers will go to a good seedsman, and get the 
imported seed, they need not trouble about its 
having a name; and if their experience corre¬ 
sponds with mine, they will have no cause to 
complain.—J. C. C. 

Raising: early Celery.— Sow the seeds 
thinly in pans or boxes, in rich soil, and cover 
lightly with fine, sandy soil—I generally cover 
with sand only—and every good seed will grow. 
The pans should be placed in a moist, genial 
temperature; a few degrees of heat one way or 
the other is not of much importance. The more 
warmth, the quicker the seed will germinate; 
but if a start is made about the middle of 
February, undue forcing, which takes away that 
robustness of growth so essential to quality, can 
be dispensed with. As soon as the seedlings 
appear, thin out to half-an-inch apart, removing 
the weakly plants. If we sow a hundred seeds 
of any given species of plant, a small portion of 
them will be more robust than the others, and 
I the removal of the weakly plants will give the 
strong ones a better chance. A short time 
after the plants have been thinned more room 
will be required, and the beat should be 
pricked out, 3 inches or 4 inches apart, into 
boxes or a bed of rich soil; the weaker plants 
should be discarded. During the time of 
growth they must never be allowed to 
become dry, as a check of any kind will be 
likely to injure them, and may possibly eause 


The number of exotic Ferns that may be grown 
with success in a perfectly cold house or pit is 
really surprising. All that is wanted for their 
growth is a structure facing any aspect exoept 
due south. Hot-water pipes are often used too 
freely, and, therefore, the plants start early into 
growth, and are injured, inasmuch as they 
must have moisture; if, on the other hand, 
the moisture necessary under such eurouv.in¬ 
stances is withheld to enforce rest, they be¬ 
come liable to the attaoks of various insect 
pests. If a house or pit can be built in a 
naturally- or even in an artificially -sheltered 
spot, all the bettor, as it enables one to have 
its sides made of glass almost to the level of 
the ground, an arrangement which will prove, 
of great value during the winter time, when the 
plants need all the light that they can get. But 
if such a spot cannot be found, and toe house 
must be built in an exposed situation, the roof 
and part of the sides only should be made of 
glass, thus forming either a lean-to, or a sort of 
half-span-roofed house. If so constructed, little 
artificial heat will be needed; a covering of 
mate, during the winter nights, will be 
necessary, and in exceptionally severe weather, 
the introduction of a colza eil lamp will 
be found useful. The following hardy 
exotic Ferns will grow well under such con¬ 
ditions ; the strongest are marked with an 
asterisk : Aorophorut hispidua, Adiantum ae- 
simile, A. venustum, Asplenium oo naimile, 
A. ebeneum, *A. lucidnm, *BaI&ntium Culoite, 
* Cyathea dealbata, *Cyrtemium anomophyllnm, 
*C. falcatum, *C. Fortunei, Davallia canariensis, 
D. tenuifolia striota, *Dicksonia antarctioa, 
Diotyogramma japonioa, Laetrea aristate, 
L. a. variegate, # L. strata, # L. erythrosora, 
L. fragrana, L. opaca, L. prolifiea, *L. Sieboldi, 
*L. Standishi, L. varia, Lomaria alpina, L. 
crenulata, Lygodium palmatnm, Nipkobelus 
Lingua, N. L. corymbifera, Onychium japoni- 
cum, Platyloma atro-purpureum, P. falcatum, 
P. rotundifolium, Polypodium Billardieri, P. 
pustul&tum, Polystiohum aorostichoides, *P. 
capense, • P. munitum, * P. setosum, Pteris serru¬ 
late and varieties, P. erotica, P. c. aibo-lineata, 
*P. Ouvrardi, Todea arborea, *T. Vroomi, •Wood- 
wardia radicans, *W. cristate, *W. orientelis. 

I have seen a collection containing various 
kinds of Ferns grown in perfection in what 
may be termed a London baok-yard glassed 
over. There were no means of heating the 
plaee, and yet the plants, from November to 
April, looked as fresn and green as they natur¬ 
ally do in summer. Under snob circumstances 
were found, besides numerous varieties ef Poly- 
stiohums and Soolopendriuma, various interest¬ 
ing forms of Polypodium vulgare, such as cam- 
bricum, crista turn, eleg&ntissimum, omnila- 
eeratum, and ramosum ; aad by the side of these 
comparatively strong-growing kinds the most 
noticeable were the more aelioate forms of 
Asplenium Triohomanes, oristetum, Maulei, 
inoisum, Ac., also the pretty dwarf A. fenta- 
turn, A. lanceolatum, A. Rute-muraria, A. 
viride, and A. marinum, the extremely curious 
Geterach officinarum, varieties of Bleohnum 
Spicant, such as oristetum, imbrioatum, 
erispum, lineare, projecturn, and many others. 
These, it is true, are all British, but the same 
treatment is applicable to all the North Ameri¬ 
can, many of the New Zealand, and nearly all 
the Japanese kinds, which require only glass 
protection. 


Clematis indivisa.— This plant and its 
variety with lobate foliage are just now among 
the most beautiful of all olimbing plants in a 
warm conservatory. The white, starry flowers, 
each with eight rays and a cluster ef purple 
anthers in the centre, are very useful for out- 
ting, and, arrang;cd in rase or bowl, they form 
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from the cistern of the heating apparatus injures 
Camellias and other plants. I was in the same 
predicament as “ S. M.,” so that I am able to 
sympathise with her. I obviated the difficulty 


pretty effects indoors. There is great variety 
and beauty in this one genus, and, where any* 
thing like a complete oolleotion of Clematis is 
grown, some one or other will be in bloom all 
the year round. The chief drawback to uni¬ 
versal Clematis culture is some little diffi¬ 
culty in their propagation. Cuttings of Clema¬ 
tis, unfortunately, do not strike root as freely 
as Fuchsias, or our gardens would soon be filled troubled with steam, as the pipe carries all the 
with the graceful and showy kinds. C. j steam outside of greenhouse. I would recom- 


ROSBS. 

_ _ R08ES AND CLEMATISES FOR WALLS. 

. plu . 

of cistern“ana solder a 1$ inch lead pipe to it; of Roses and Clematises as wall-clothers, but 


by getting a plumber to drill a hole in the side “JEh” has, on 545, ably treated of the meriti 
of cistern ana solder a 1$ inch lead pipe to it; ‘ ~ 

1 then carried the pipe through the wall. Since 
I have made this arrangement I have never been 


cirrhosa, outside, and C. indivisa, under gli 
bridge over the season after C. Jackmani 
leaves us in November, until C. montana and 
C. alpina flower in the spring. The present is a 
good time to plant the hardy suo-fruticoae 
kinds, such as the Virgin’s Bower, C. Flam- 
mula, C. ereota, and the hybrids of C. lanugi¬ 
nosa and C. Jackmani types.—V. 

Senecio Ghieobreghti.—This is one of 
the most stately of all the cultivated Senecios, 


mend “ S. M.” to try this plan, and I feel con¬ 
fident that both plants and house will be much 
the healthier and better for it.— James Eltbing- 
ham, BlarkhiU. 


PICTURES FROM OUR READERS’ 
QARDENS. 

John Hoppeb Rose on Fence. 


has not suggested what has long been a favourite 
idea and practice of mine, where practicable— 
that is, the combining of Roses and Clematises 
on the same wall. Beautiful as each plant is 
alone, the beauty is more than doubled by their 
skilful admixture. There are three or more 
possible modes of clothing the same wall with 
these two families of plants. The first is to 
plant Roses and Clematises alternately, either 
singly or in groups, and apportion regular or 
irregular areas to each in succession. For 
example, a Rose and a Clematis may be 
planted alternately, or two Roses to one 
Clematis, or two Clematises to one Rose, m 


and excellent for conservatory decoration at; The accompanying illustration represents a certain proportions one to the other. The effect, 

this season of the year. It is a stout arbores- most desirable plan of growing Roses on their j though always beautiful, is apt to be formal, 

eoies, with large leaves and densely- own roots or on the Manetti on wire fencing, and even stiff, though that may seem impossible 

’* 9 pTa 


cent 

paoked" oorymbs of blossoms as much as a foot which deserves to be more extensively known, j with such flexible plants as Clematises. But it 
in diameter. The individual flowers are about | Fifteen years’ experience here proves beyond is easy enough to stiffen Clematises in practice, 
half an inch across, with rich yellow rays, the a doubt their adaptability to this mode of ! when tightly nailed up against a wall and 

in their run to so many 
A second mode is to use the 


dieo being of a still deeper hue. The propaga- culture. We have nearly 80 yards of this severely limited 
tion and culture of this Senecio are easy fencing planted with a choice selection of Teas feet and inches, 
enough; cuttings of it root 
without difficulty at almost 
any season of the year, and a 
good open potting - compost, 
such as that used for Pelar¬ 
goniums, suits it perfectly. It 
is a native of Mexico, where 
it is said to reaoh a height of 
from 12 feet to 15 feet, and 
to be quite tree-like in 
character.—T. 

19342. — Failure with 
Gloxinias. — The appear- 
anoe described is probably 
caused by thrips, which 
quickly ruin these plants. Ex¬ 
amine the under side of the 
leaves oarefully, and, if they 
are present, the tiny insects 
—some white, others brown or 
black—will be seen moving 
about. To remove them, 
plaoe the plants on a high shelf 
in a close house, and fumigate 
with Tobaooo-paper on three 
or four successive evenings; 
do not allow the smoke to 
become too dense at any time, 
but keep up fumigation for 
two or three hours. Another 
remedy is to dip the plants in 
Tobacco-water, or quassia and 
soft soap, and to dust with 
strong snuff; but the fumiga¬ 
tion is more effectual, and does 
not spoil the appearance of the 
foliage. The Gloxinia “ di¬ 
sease,” which may exist either 

together with or apart from the above pest, and Hybrid Perpetuals, which furnish a prac- Clematis as a background for Roses. Oae 
causes somewhat similar spots, but of a more tically unlimited supply of bloom from the end Clematis to every two or three Roses would pro° 
rusty character. For this, the remedy is sul- of May until November, besides helping to form ably suffice for this purpose. A practical dim- 
phur and soft soap. But the best preventive, in an admirable screen, 6 feet high, which cuts culty arises here from the virtually herbaceous 
the plants growing vigor- off the kitchen gardens from a part of the lawn, character of several of the Clematises, and only 

sweet atmosphere, with Economy of ground is another advantage those sufficiently hardy and with woody sterns 

.j --n-uk - L ~ J e, | claimed, as the greater portion of the fence that survive the winter are fitted for this mode 

n. extends along the south side of a main walk, of combination with Roses. In this mode of 

The Roses are planted within 9 inches of the mixing Roses with Clematises the Clematis 


PlCTTRHB FROM OCR READERS* GARDEN'S : JOHN HOPPER ROSE OX Fk.XCR. Kograved fOt GARDRN'INO ILLUSTRATED from a 
photograph sent by Mr. W. u. Burstou, Toe Gardens, K inner ton, Chester. 

background for Roses. 


phur i 

both cases, is to keep the plants growing vigor¬ 
ously, in a perfectly sweet atmosphere, with 
plenty of moisture and warmth, slight shade, 
perfect oleanliness, and very careful ventilation. 

—B. C. R. , - -- - —****«»» v* ——o - "■ — --- — , 

19237. — Schizoetyli.8 coooinea.— Our , edging, and their shade falls on the walk. The should be displayed thinly over the wall, and 

plants flower extremely well, and we keep fencing consists of seven wires, with iron sup- the Rose shoots trained over at greater distances 

them under glass in a cool house until danger of ports, placed 4 yards apart, and the ordinary than usual. By exercising skill in the selection 


severe frost is over. In this part of the south 
coast we plant out in April, in bunohes about 
1 foot apart, between rows of fruit-trees, and, 
beyond keeping clean, they require scarcely any 
attention until the autumn, when they are 
lifted and 


straining pillars at the ends, 


W. G. Burston. 


___ __ v 19128.—Greenhouse staging.—“J. C.” 

l if t ed and potted, or put in boxes, and set in a , cannot do better than adopt the galvanised 
cool house from which frost is excluded. They 8ta ? i ^ L , referi ; e J d ** is practically : - 


will flower all the winter. As they are ever- perishable, and, in the case of that 


tm- 

put 


of colours that will contrast distinctly, if not 
violently, the effeots of the mixture will w 
greatly heightened. The two seta of plants may 
be carefully trained, or the Clematis permitted 
to grow more wild and free, and in either way 
the two families combined will form a far richer 
wall-covering than either singly. 

But there is another more telling mod* 
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green, they must not bo dried off like Dutch together solely with small bolts and nuts of un j tilia these two families of plants on the 
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bulbs—in fact, they are moisture-loving plants 
delight in a rich, moist soil in summer, and, 
if well treated, they are most satisfactory plants 
to grow. I think the most frequent cause of 
failure is over-crowding, so that the crowns are 
not strong enough to flower. Plant about half- 
a-dozen crowns in a bunch in spring—they will 
make a good-sized clump by the autumn, as 
they inorease very rapidly.— J. Groom, Qoaport. 


especially, readily removed and re-erected. 

| The best surfacing is what is known as 
i“beaoh,” or shingle. A friend, who has had 
all his houses fitted with this staging recently, 
told me that the top temperature—the pipes 
being situated beneath the staging—was now 


19176.—A greenhouse failure.—J 

“ S. M£s gardener—t iat the 


agree with 

Digitized b 


•©.—I quite 
steam 


same wall, and it admits of a good many 
variations in its execution. It consists Uj 
forming panels of equal areas and at 
distances on the wall, and planting each as I** 
as may be with one Rose, or with Roses o 
similar character and oolour. Plant betwe^ 


. “ _ , ,. , , , BiuuiM uuniauwi nuu uuiuur. a — 

qmw 5 degs. higher than with the old wooden the p» nel . one or more «| e matiee. to form • P™’ 
stages. B. O. R. jeoting pillar or break between each two pso 

{To intensify the effect of this mods of ^wau* 


stages. 

19122 and 19264.— Maiden-hair Ferns In rooms. 
—The beet Maiden-hair Ferns for prowing in rooms are 


—The beet Maiden-hair Ferns for growing in rooms are | v,.. .' .' '' 'nu. nUnti of such 

Adi&ntum ouneatum, A. affine, A. pubesoens, and A, for- furnishing With two families of pi * 0 . 
mosum.— Q. distinct characters, it is bsst to keep the ko"" 
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pretty oloeely trained to the wall, and allow the 
Clematises to grow so freely as to project 0 
inches or more. Thns almost all the effects of 
a panelled wall with architectural piers may be 
enjoyed on the surface of a smooth, plain wall. 
Yet another effective mode of growing Roses 
and Clematises on the same wall consists in 
alternating the two classes of plants so as to 
provide a sufficiency of Clematises to form a 
sort of coping of gorgeous flowers and distinot 
foliage along the top of the wall. Ever and 
anon, long sprays of Clematis in flower are 
allowed to drop down from the living coping of 
verdure and beauty, to relieve the formality 
and enhance the beauty of the Roses beneath. 
The method of alternate planting may also be 
carried out in a muoh more free and easy 
fashion. Roses and Clematises alike may be 
given their head and but little pruning or 
training indulged in, and by this method of 
enlarging the liberties of plants their beauty is 
not seldom immensely enhanced as well. A 
cut and a tie occasionally to enable one plant to 
climb and to keep another within bounds will 
be about all the skill and care demanded of the 
cultivator to drape his bald brick walls with 
suoh a prodigal profusion of glowing graceful 
beauty as could be produced by no other two 
families of plants than the Clematises and 
Roses. F. 


BULBS FOB OOHOBSPONDHNTB 


Questions.— Querist end answsn art inserted to 
auu>isnra free of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down fir their guidance. All communication i 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side qf the * .... 


Letters _ _ 

name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate pieoe of paper. Unanswered queries 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in min 
Gardening has to be tent to press tome time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue im 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of suck as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, to far as their knowledge and observations 
permit, the correspondents who seek assistance Conditions, 
soils, and means vary to infinitely that several answers 
to the tame question may often be very useful, and those 
who reply would do well to mention the localities in which 
their experience is gained. Correspondents who refer to 
articles inserted in Gard uua should mention the number 
in which they appeared. 


19426.— Annuals for south border.—Will anyone 
tell me the names of the best annuals for a border about 
3 feet wide, facing south ? — W. M. D. 

19427—When do fruit-trees begin to bear ? - 
Will any fruit-grower tell me how long the different kinds 
of fruit trees are after they are planted out in yielding the 
first crop?—H. 

19428 — Roses Aunle Wood and White 
Baroness.—Will any reader kindly tell me if tbe*e 
Roses are free bloomers? Any information would oblige 
—A Lancashire Youth. 

19429 —Peas for market.—Will some reader tell me 
the names of a few of the beet Peas to grow for market? 
I prefer those whioh want the fewest rods and take the 
least time to prepare for market —AM athur, Co. Cavan. 

19430—Red ants In kitchen.—I am much troubled 
by red ants in the kitchen and lower parte of mv house, 
and should be glad to know if there la any way of getting 
rid of them. 1 have tried oarbolio acid and insect powder. 
—B , St. Leonards. 

I9i8l.—Growing Apples from seed.—“ Rector, 
Timsbury, Bath,” will be glad of a few hints as to growing 
Apples from seed—as to time of planting pips, soil re¬ 
quired, and how long after sowing the seeds may be ex¬ 
pected to germinate. 

19432-Myrtle not flowering.-" Diosma” has a 
Myrtle in a 7-inch pot; it is about 8 feet high, looks very 
healthy, but does not flower. She will be glad to have 
some directions as to bow to treat it to get flowers. It is 
in a light greenhouse. 

19433—Potatoes for exhibition.—I should feel 
obliged if any reader would give me a few hinta at to the 
beet way to grow Potatoes for exhibition. The soil here 
is h»avyand black. I have a dozen good varieties—A 
Young Amateur, Dundee. 

19*84.—Culture of Irisee.—I have the English, 
German, and Spanish Irises, planted in both shade and 
sun. They bloom eaoh year ; but rather decrease than in 
crease, and never look thriving. Oan anyone tell me 
something about the treatment of them—whether they 
should be taken up often, and in what soil and aspect 
they do best ?—M. B , Oulton 

19435 —Raiding 1 Daturas from seed—Will any¬ 
one tell me bow to raise the different kinds of Datura from 
seed ? I have tried two years, and eaoh time have only 
succeeded in getting one flower, though I bad several 
plants. They were 0 me tel aides. The flowers of that 
species (I do not know the others, for they never flowered 
with me) were so beautiful that 1 mean to try again, and 
should be muoh obliged for any assistance. I have a oold 
greenhouse, cold frames, and means of raising seeds In 
moderate heat.—A. M. W„ Crosby. 


19436.—Planting small semi-circular beds— 
WUl some readers tell me what to plant from now till the 
end of the season In a front garden, 14 fe^t square, whioh 
is laid out iuto four semi circular beds, with a oiroular one 
in the middle ? The beds are edged with Box, and there 
are gravel walks between. —CHBVior, Norihvmberland. 

19437— Pelargoniums and Roaes for cutting. 
—Having a small greenhouse, I should be glad if sirne 
readers would tell me the names and colours of a few of 
the beet doable or semi-double Pelargoniums, and of a few 
of the best Tea Roses. I want to get a variety of plants to 
produoe out flowers. My house is a lean-to, faoee the 
south, and is heated by hot water.—A Rkadkr, Prest¬ 
wick 

19438.—Liquid-ammonia for slugs.—The slugs are 
becoming tenibiy destructive again, and I shall be greatly 
obliged if the c _>rrejpindent who found ammonia so suc¬ 
cessful in killing them will tell me the exaot proportions 
of ammjnii and water which will destroy the slugs with 
out injuring the plants. Any information aB to when to 
use it, and what ammonia to ask for at the chemists, will 
be welcome.—A. K. 

19439.— Sending Chrysanthemum-cuttings to 
Iudltv—As I im desirous of sending Chrysanthemum- 
eutiings, as an experiment, to India, 1 shall be very thaok 
fnl for any information on the subject. Rose-outctng* 
have. I know, stiuok after 10 days by post. Would Chrys¬ 
anthemum-cuttings deoay If they were enoloeed In an air¬ 
tight oass for a month, or would it be better to have free 
air through U?—0. M., Rectory. 

19410—Plants for cold conservatory.—I should 

feel much obliged if any reader would tall me what plants 
are most suitable for a small oold conservatory—H. 
Orfun, Torquay. We print part of your question 
In the tatter portion of your letter you really ask us to 
give you a treatise on the cultivation of greenhouse plant• 
generally ; but, as most of the things that you will grow 
have been treated of fully over and over again, this is un 
necessary, and a fete general hints would be of little use 
to you. Make a choice from the plants that will be sug 
gested as suitable for your house, and you will have no 
difficulty in finding directions in recent numbers how to 
treat them. —Ed. 

19441—Ringing and ligaturing fruit-trees.— 
Ringing or ligaturing has bean muoh oommanded in tht 
Field by Mr. George Simms (see Gardening, p. 543) and 
Mr. Rivers as a means of checking the flow of sap in 
young fruit-trees, and thus bringing them into fruiting 
I And no aooount of these plans in my books, and, having 
several young tress whioh ooms vary slowly into bearing, 

I should value the advloe of some of the able writers who 
discuss fruit matters in Garorning. The questions I 
should like to put are such as these : Is thsre no risk of 
injuring the tree in outting or ligaturing the bark ? Ho* 
wide and deep should the out be ? And what is the best 
time of year for doing it?— W. M. 0., Clapton. 

19442.—Covering fenoea.—Oae portion of the wire- 
netting mentioned in my query, No. 18611 (p. 469), l. 
20 feet by 6 feet 6 inches nigh I have planted some 
Roses on the north side, and should thank '• J O. 0 ” and 
E Hobday very much if they would inform me what tc 
p:ant on the south side to cover the netting. It must not 
be too dense, or the Roses would only get the sua late in 
the evening. The other portion of the netting is 22 feet 
by 3 feet 6 inohes, and the Roses are planted on the east 
side, so they will get the sun until about one o’clock ii 
summer. I should like to oover this also. 1 have a wir 
g Uvanised arch, on one side of which 1 have planted Row 
C41lne Forestler ; I should like something to match It on 
the other side If they will kindly answer I shall be 
grateful—A Bboinnbr Guildford.' ** 

To the following qi serves t/r»q/ oanorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additiona 
advice on the various subjects. 

19443 —Decomposing bones (F. K. W.).— See 

note in No. 817 (p. 68). 

19444— Procuring bone-manure (B. S. T. B )— 
You oan get this from any local manure-merchant. 

19445 —Tuberoses (BcnsseX— Yes; you oan allow 
more tban one stem to rise from eaoh bulb of Tuberose. 

19440.—Gutting back Pelargoniums (B. B.).— 
Out baok your plants to within one or two eyes of the old 
wood. 

19447— Growing Tomatoes (A. M. IT.).—You will 
find an article on the culture of Tomatoes in the number 
for February 5th. 

19448.-Outting baok Yew-trees (W. A. C .).—If 
you want to cut back the Yews, the present is a good 
time to do the work. 

19449— Forced Lilacs (Diosma).—Yes ; Lilacs will 
flower in a small state. You oan take suokers now and 
establish them in pots. 

19450— Grubs on Rose-buds (Novice).— There Is 
no remedy, exoept hand-picking. Search for the grubs 
late at night by candle-light. 

19451. — Sickly Ivy - leaved Pelargoniums 
(Ruhtra Foot —Appear to be affected with a fungus 
Try dusting with flowers of sulphur. 

19461 -Azalea-buds dropping (EcosneX — Th* 
plant has probably been kept toe dry at some time. Dry¬ 
ness would cause the buds to fall off. 

19463—Ornamental Conifers (Novice, Narberth\ 
—Tnujas, Cupressus LaweoniaRa (in variety), and Crypto- 
meria elegans are all handsome iJooifers. 

19454 —Young zonal Pelargoniums (Notmuq) 
— Certain 1 }- ; put out the outtiags put iu in autumn at 
onoe, and put them in your greenhouse. 

19«56— Fuchsia not flowering (Fuchsia).— Yes 
all Fuchsias produoe flowers Pernapa your plant is F 
Domlniana, which is a rather shy bloomer. 

19456 —Raising Faobsla- and Auricula-seeds 
(Fuchsia).— Yes ; If you propagate these now, you should 
make use of a hot-bed or propagating-frame. 

19467—Ringing Draoesnas (Oppidan).— Dracaenas, 
to be propagated In the way described In the number for 
January 29th, must be kept in a warm house. 


19468— Propagating Dahlias (A. M. W.. Orosby). 
—April Is rather too late to put Dahlia-tubers In heat to 
produoe cuttings You should do this in March. 

19459—Fiy on Marguerite (Rev. J. Af.>—Your 
plant is attacked by the Marguerite Daisy flv (Phytomysa 
atflnta). Piok off the infested leavee, and burn them. 

19460 —Cinerarias and Primulas damping ofl 
(W. M O.)—Your greenhouse has b*en kept too hot and 
too damp, and that Is why you have been unsuccessful. 

19461. — Badly-planted Rose-tree {A. M. W. t 
Crosby).— It is too late to re-plant it now with muoh pros¬ 
pect of success. Nail all the shoots you oan to the wall. 

19482 — Clematis Vlticella venoea (Birchfield). 
—Tala Is a hardy plant, and will, therefore, do best In the 
open air. Your plants will flower when they get estab¬ 
lished. 

19463 —Camellias after flowering (X.X—lt the 
pots are full of roots, and the plants are In a healthy con¬ 
dition, re pot them. The plants may be put out-of-doors 
la June. 

19464—Vegetables for shaded border (Dun- 
keld).—?nn\ey would do in your border ; so would Beet, 
and you might also sucoeed fairly well with Carrots and 
Parsnips. 

19465 — Abutllons becoming leggy (Faire sans 
direp -It is almost Impossible to prevent these from get¬ 
ting leggy. You will flad a good artiole on their oulture 
in No 359 

19460— Insects on Petunia (Jos PatersonX —We 
oannot name the mseot, as you do not send us speotmens ; 
buc you can probably get rid of it by fumigating with 
tobaooo-paper. 

19467—Ringing Dracaenas (Saif l —You have not 
real the artiole carefully It is not the leaf, but the stem 
that is ringed. Toe notes on p. 637-8 give full particulars 
of the operation. 

19468. — Removing Pelargoniums (W A. O). 
-Whan they have done flswarteg turn them out of the 
pots. It the work is done carefully, they will flower in 
due oourse next season. 

19469 -Books on botany ( Roxburgh).— It Is dlflJ- 
oult to recommend books on botany, as there are bo many 
oo choose from The beet modern books are, perhaps, 
those of Sachs, Oliver, and Bentham. 

19470 —Cutting back Fuchsia fulgens (A P. C.). 
—You had better cut baok your plaat now, keep It dry, 
and re-pot when the buds begin to move. It ought to 
have been kep; dry all through the winter. 

19171—Oulture of Hydrangeas (W. h. O. 
Vhen the plants have do-t* flowering, you should cut off 
the flower shoots. The suckers thrown up will produce 
dowers next sea von ia due oourse. 


19472.—Growing Hyacinths (F. S) -It Is time to 
rem ive your Htadntbe from the Cocoa-fibre now. Put 
th -in on a stage near the glau, if you have a greenhouse 
if not, near the window In a room. 

19173 —Book on Ferns (Garil—We fear there Is no 
book containing illustrations whioh will enable you to 
i lentify all the greendouie Ferns A good plan is to dry 
toe fronds, and keep them for referenoe. 

19474.—Culture of Ranunculus (U. M 0 .\—You 
can plant Ranunculuses now in nioe, open, loamy soil, 
vith whioh some leaf-mould has been incorporated. Placs 
s layer of oow-dung, about a foot deep, in the bed. 

19476 — Lapageria rosea as a pot plant 
(Diosma).— This plant is beat wben grown as a climber 
If, however, you want to grow it as a pol speoimeo, you 
will find full details as to culture in Gardbsino, No. 849 
19176. — Unsatisfactory Gooseberry - trees 
(TeskayY— Plants that are properly manured, are com- 
oarattvely young, and yet make oo new wood, are pt collar. 
Repeat your question, give further particulars, and send us 
a shoot. 

19477—Planting Perennial Hibiscus (Enquirer'*. 
—When you get the plants from America, It will be as well 
to put one or two in pats. K»ep them in the greenhome, 
ana plant oui next spring. Either of your two sites will 
suit the plants. 

19178.—Procuring hampers of vegetables 
(F Snood). —Such hampers of vegetables as you require 
are often advertised in the daily papers. If you cannot 
And suoh notices, apply to market-gardeners or adver 
tise your wants. 

19479—Unfclghtly Heliotrope (J. W FrizX—The 
bareness of the lower part of the p ant is probably due tu 
old age. Your beit plan will be to take cuttings from it,, 
aod start again Take off the cutting* now, or ni soon 
aj they can be got. 

19180—Transplanting frult-treee (F H, Tod- 
morden )— Yes; you oan transplant fruit-trees, and, if 
you do it at the proper time, and in the proper way. they 
will bear again, and you may not even lose a crop. Move 
them early in the autumn. 

19481—Gardening terms (B K. IF)—Would It 
not be easier for you to get No. 311, In whioh the list 
appeared, than for us to reprint it? If you disoover any 
terms not mentioned in that list, we shall be pleased to 
supply definitions of them. 

I9i82—Growing Cucumbers, Melons, and 
Tomatoes (Amateur I.—You can grow Cucumbers and 
Melons together ; but Tomatoes would not do well with 
be others. You may try a few plants ; but it is best for 
amateurs not to attempt too muon. 

19483—Clubbed Brussels Sprouts (Jcu Scul- 
thorpe). —You may pinob off the warty lumps, and dip tta* 
oote in a thick puddle of lime and s mjI. In future, give 
them fresh soil, remove the plants to fresh land, or give a 
gool dressing cf soot Jnst before planting. 

19184 —Barked fruit trees (Enquirer, Cheshire).— 
The trees may still grow ; but it is pro cable that they wilt 
canker Oover the bare parts closely with a mixture of 
oow-dung and soot A guard of wlre-netthig Is the best 
way of keeping hares and rabbits from a tree. 

19485—Early blooms of China Asters (Jf. U. 0.). 
-Sow at onoe, and, wben they are flt to move, plant out' 
in pits, and keep them proteoted for a short time. When 
flowers appear they may be potted and put la a green- 
home. 
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MW--;RaialB* tender plants for window 
gardening {Aberdare).—Yes ; you may be able to ralee 
e^de In pote plunged In manure In the way you describe. 
She steam arising from the manure must be guarded 
again**, and take every precaution against damping efl. 

19487.—Forcing Strawberries (H. S. T. B.f- 
Articles on this subject hare appeared recently. Runners 
would have been potted in the autumn, stored away 
during the winter months, and started as required. 
Young plant* put In now will fruit a little earlier than 
those In the open air. 


19488. —Sowing old seeds (M.). —Do not make use 
Of the Convolv uluses, Sweet Sultan, Sunflower, Leptoei- 
ption, Malope, or Linum; you may be euooessful with the 
others. A great deal depends on how the seed has been 
stored, and, of course, you must not expect such good 
results as from freeh seeds. 

19489.—Newspaper devoted to Ferae (Gari).— 
There is not, as far as we know, any newspaper devoted 
mainly to the subject of Ferns. You will find in 
Gaedsnino many articles on Ferns and Fern culture, and 
you can obtain through its columns information on this 
and all other gardening subjeots. 

19490. — Growing early flowers and fruit 
(Jf. y .)-—We oannot undertake to advise you where to 
set up in business. If yon want to grow early flowers and 
fruit, you should select some plaoe where the climate is 
mild, and you oan find many snob places in the oounties 
that you mention—Devon and OornwalL 

19491.—Creepers for various aspects (J. H .).— 
On the north wall Virginian Creeper or Ivies may be 
planted; on the east, the same, and Veifcch's variety of the 
Virginian Creeper, Jaeminnm nudiflorum, and Clematises 
of sorts; on the south or west. Wistaria, Roses, Clema¬ 
tises, Jasmines, and almost any climbers. 

19492.—Unsatisfactory Seedling Car na tio ns 
(P. H. S.). —The specimens sent do not enable oe clearly 
to determine the oause of the unsatisfactory condition of 
your Carnations. We can eee no traoee of insects. Per- 
hape you planted your seedlings too late, and the severe 
weather has proved too much for them. 


19493.—Masdevallia and Cypripedlum 
—If the roots All the available epaoe, re-pot the plants In a 
mixture of Sphagnum, rough peat, and broken crooks, half- 
Ailing the pots with crooks. Whether you re-pot them 
or not, you should use some fresh Sphagnum. M. 
torarense and C. ineigne rest for but a alight period. 

19494.—Dictionaries of gardening (8. M. P.).— 
Gardening is too large a subject to be dealt with properly 
In one book, and your best plan would be to get special 
m a nu a l s on the subjects in which you are most interested 
—books such as •*The Vegetable Garden,” “TheEnglish 
Flower Garden," and Baines’ “Greenhouse and Stove 
Plants.” 

19495. —Stocking new garden with vege¬ 
tables (Ignoramus, Kent).— You oan sow Peas and 
Oarrots now, and plant Potatoes by-and-by. As you 
know little about what work la seasonable, you caunot do 
better than read the notes under heading of “ Coming 
Week's Work." These will, eaoh week, give you hints 
what to da 

19496.—Growing Tuberoses (Amateur).— Plant 
them now, and put the pots underneath a stage until 
roots are formed; then gradually expose to light,* and 
attend to the watering, and they will flower in due oourse. 
Any ordinary soil will do; but a compote of leaf-mould, 
loam, and sand is beet. Articles on the culture of Tube¬ 
roses have already appeared. 

19497.— Hardy plants for wild gardening 
Novice, Narbertk).— You should read the “ Wild Garden," 
published by Mr. Murray, which will give you full Informa¬ 
tion on this point.. Among plants suitable for your pur¬ 
pose may be mentioned Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the Valley, 
Foxgloves, Larkspurs, Lillee, Sunflowers, Phloxes, Snow¬ 
drops, Anemones, Giant Cow Parsnip, Daffodils, Ac. 

19498.—Selecting Pear-treee l Enquirer, Cheshire). 
—Both Louise Bonne of Jersey and Knight's Monarch are 
Pears of good quality; but the latter is not easily ripened, 
and is not suitable for growing as a standard or pyramid 
—it does best on a walL Louise Sonne will do well in 
any form. Why not try the Jargonelle as an early Pear, 
and Winter Nelie or Easter Beurto—1both of which do well 
as standards—for late bearing 7 
19499.—Tenant’s fixture greenhouse (J. R, 
Preston), —Your letter does not enable ut to answer the 
question whether you can remove your greenhouse or 
not If it is fixed to the ground, it is not a tenant’s 
fixture, and you mute get your landlord’s permission 
before you can move it. it then resolves itself into the 
question whether you can prove that the landlord agreed 
to let yon remove it at your pleasure. In future, guard 
against the difiloalty by getting a signed agreement 

19600 —Growing Grapes IB. Hilton).—Your border 
should be about S feet deep, and you can make it ae wide 
as you like. The beet plao would be to make it about 
6 feet wide at first, and then, as the roots fill this epace 
enlarge it Dig out all the soil in the border, and 
thoroughly re-make it, and provide ample drainage 
Leave outside as little as possible of the stem of the 
Vine. You may certainly hope for suocese in a house 
such ae you describe. Block Hamburgh is the best 
Grape for your purpose, and. if you grow on the single 
rod system, your house will accommodate four Vines 
which should be planted 4 feet apart. 

19501.—Hdw to deetroy crickets (Querent).— 
Though crickets hate moisture, they are thinty Insects. 
Jam pots, partly fall of water, placed near their quarters 
generally prove very attractive to them, or beer and 
sugar may be used instead of water. Arsenic, mixed 
with honey, and put on small pieces of glass, broken 
glazed crockery, or slate (which should be laid about 
within their reach), is very eflioacious. Artenio may also 
be mixed with small pieces of roasted Apple or with Oat¬ 
meal. Cate and doge must not be allowed to have access 
to these baits, or they may be killed. Perseverance is 
required in using these baits daily for a week or more, if 
the extermination of the crickets is intended. Gas-tar or 
oarbollo acid, poured iuto the places in whioh they 
resort, win drive them out, and all cracks, Ac., should 
be filled up with cement. For instructions how to 
de str o y woodlioe, see reply to Querv No. 19251, In this 
week's Issue, pegs 667. 


19602.— Mushroom fellure (H. J. B.).—lt the bed 
ooeded down prematurely, giving a heavy covering of litter 
would have been the right oourse to adept, as, unless the 
temperature of the bed is kept up, the spawn cannot 
work. We should try this now, and, if covering alene 
does not suffloe, lay a ridge of warm manure along the 
front of the bed. The cold weather would be sufficient 
in itself to oeol the bed, and hence the greater reason for 
warm coverings,—H. 


19503.— Mils broom-bod cooling (Novice ).— 1 The 
fact that the Mushroom-bed oooled so rapidly would 
suggest that It had not been put together with sufficient 
firmness to make the heat steady and lasting. Again, 
spawning the bed at 120 dogs, is rather risky work— 
from 80 degs. to 90 degs. would be safer. We should 
advise that the bed be oovered heavily with Utter to try 
to revive the heat, and, if that does not take place in the 
course of a fortnight, you had better shake it all together, 
add a little fresh manure, and re-make the bed: tread 
it ae firm as possible, re-spawn, and cover with Utter to 
keep the temperature right.—H. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming Plants.— Persons wko wish plants to to 
named should send good specimens property packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
ftoqsert,and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
by which it may be accurately identified. We do not name 
more than four plants, fruits, or/towers at one time, and 
these only when good specimens are sent. We do not 
undertake to name varieties af florists flowers, such as 
Boses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Ataleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

*** Any oommunieaUons respecting plants or fruit sent 
to name should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Korroa of Gaumm; 

97, Southampton-strast , Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants,— S. E. g.—1, .Phlebodlum decu- 
manum (stove); 2, Adiantum formoeum (greenhouse); 3, 
Lastrea Intermedia; 4, Probably Polystichum Wollaston! 

(poor specimen).- Uitonia .—Common Polypody (Poly- 

podlum vulgare).- Fam .—Pteiia serrulate LeyL- 

Bags hot Sands—Oannot you send ns a specimen f 
Name of fruit. —5P. Barnett.—Fait Maid of Kent. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that ws 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we hone to 
go to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, whioh are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 


F .—The question does not come within our province. 

—An Old Subscriber ,—We thank yon; but we have 
considered the matter, and find it impossible to do what 

you suggest.- Novice, Narberth .—There waa no shoot 

or bud In your letter, and there were no traces of any 
enoloeure. Send again, and repeat your questions ; but 
let eaoh question be distinct and separate from the others. 

- J. C.—See reply to 19366, p. 669, last week.- 

JS. F. 8.— The book Is to be obtained from the author, 
who lives at Oxford. 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

This is the time to prepare for the coming 
season, by getting in readiness hives, sections, 
&c., and fixing foundation in frames and seo- 
tion-boxes; old hives which have been in use 
should be cleansed, disinfected, and re-painted, 
and all appliances likely to be required got 
ready, or ordered from the hive-dealer. The 
apiary may be re-arranged, and hives moved to 
new positions, if necessary. 

Dampness in hives.— At this season, damp¬ 
ness in hives should be carefully guarded 
against. Frequently the chippings of oombe, 
dead bees, and other rubbish whioh oolleot in 
the floor-board of a hive, will be found mouldy, 
and the hive damp, and, in consequence, in an 
unhealthy state. All causes of da mpn ess 
should be removed as soon as discovered. Where 
a hive has become saturated with moisture, the 
best thing to do is to change oombs and bees 
to a dean, dry, warm hive as soon as the 
weather permits. Where the hive-sides rest 
on the floor-board, the wet is often drawn under 
them, and spreads over the hive. This may 
be prevented by having the hive-sides made to 
fit outside the floor-board. Dysentery is en¬ 
couraged by dampness in the hive. Should any 
quilts or coverings have become wet or mouldy, 
they should be exohanged for dry, warm ones. 
But this must be done quickly, and with as 
little disturbance of the bees as possible. Care¬ 
fully examine roofs and covers of hives, to guard 
against leakage, and see that coverings of 
straw skeps are sufficiently large to throw the 
rain quite clear of the floor-board. A wooden 
hoop, sewn to the lower edges of straw skeps, 
tends to keep them dry. Roofing-felt makes 
very good covers for straw skeps. When new 
It is stiff and hard, bat it oan be fitted to any 
hive by first warming it. It is very durable, 
and impervious to water. Outer oases of wood 


for skeps are very serviceable, and give the 
appearance of bar-frame hives. Precaution* 
should be taken to guard hives from the full 
force of strong winds, 'where they are in 
exposed situations. 

Enemies. —The blue tit-mouse is often found 
at this season busy about the apiary, and will 
consume large numbers of bees if not looked 
after. The remains of his dainty repast may 
frequently be found on the tops of hiva. 
Having taken his stand at the entrance of a 
hive, he will tap with his bill till a bee appears; 
this he instantly catches up and flies off with 
to a bough of a tree or some other convenient 
place, where, before swallowing it, he carefully 
removes the head, sting, legs, and wings. Hit 
depredations can be put a stop bo by oovering 
the hive front with a protecting wire-tcreen, 
like a fire-guard. In summer, when there it 
abundance of insect food, the blue tit seldom 
visits the apiary; it is only when its natural 
food fails that he becomes a bee-eater. 
Mice will sometimes take up their winter 
quarters in hives, and deetroy a quantity 
of oomb, and rob the bees of their 

stores. Mioe, however, cannot enter a hive if 
the entrance be less than half an inch in height 
Another enemy is the wax-moth, for if it gaisi 
admittance into a hive, it deposits Urge 
numbers of eggs in cracks and crevices. The 
larvae, upon hatehing from the eggs, feed upon 
wax, pollen, and brood, and spin a silky film u 
they work through the combe; in about three 
weeks from the egg they attain their full 
growth, and in due time emerge from their 
cocoons perfect moths. Their presence in a 
hive is indicated by fragments of wax, mixed 
with black specks, being found on the floor¬ 
board. If not well looked after and destroyed, 
they sometimes become so numerous in a hire, 
and oommit such extensive ravages, as to force 
the bees to desert it. The larvs are mostly 
found between the quilt and the tops of framea, 
and between the edges of the skep and floor¬ 
board. Weak ooloniee suffer most from the 
intrusion of the wax-moth ; in strong stocks it 
has very little chance of effecting an entrance. 

Removing dead bees. — Bees take every 
opportunity of casting ont their dead from the 
hive. In cold weather they sometimes git 
them only as far aB the entrance, and, as this 
becomes blooked, the ventilation of the hive m 
j stopped. The floor-boards of hives should 
therefore be occasionally searched by means of 
a bent wire, whioh should be thin but strong) 
and long enough to reach all round the floor¬ 
board, the hook being of a size to permit 
of easy withdrawal through the entrance way. 
By the use of the searching wire, good servioe 
oan be rendered. 

Boxworth, S. S. G. 


19604.—Flowers for bees nr. D. Jr.t-Yw 

find a useful artiole on this nubjeofe in Ho. 314. 

19506. — Commencing bee - keeping. — 

“S. 8. G." kindly give a beginner instruction! ho*» 
commence bee-keeping ? I should like to know the 
and mote easily-managed hive and applianoes, the tiinec 
the year recommended to begin, and the name of a 
book on the subject. I have a good garden, and tht*» 
ike to keep a hive or twa—D., Frondeg, Llangollen. 


19343.— Garden over run with mioe-- 

B. F. H.” ne«d not hesitate to use pofca 
for the destruction of mice if he will taw 
ordinary care to lay it down at night, and remo™ 
any that is left in the morning. To keep tw 
poison dry, I plaoe a tile or a slate over it 
keeping one end of the slate about 4 inches abo^® 
the surface of the ground; this effectually 
shoots off rain. I have frequently used 
pharos paste, with the best results. The cot 
tagers who oultivate allotments in the field® ® 
this part also mse it, as they are much trouble* 
by mice, and they speak in high praise of it 
We soon clear our vineries of mice, when they 
attack the Grapes, by using vermin-killer. Grew 
numbers may be caught by the use of mb®* 
steel traps, baited with the rind of cheese 
bacon. The traps should be baited afresh evciy 
other day.—J. C. C. 

Catalogues received.— Chrysanthemums, Br- 
baceous Plants, Roses, he. Eric F. Such, Maid«w*- 

- Carnations and Picotees; Dahlias, he.; oed 

table and Floioer Seeds. Frank Law, The Con** 

Gardens, off Oldham-road. Roobdale.- Bose 

—Harknese A Sons, The Grange Nursery, Bedato Y<*» 

The “English Flower Garden.” — *** f? 
edition of over 8,000 copies of this book is now exhao**?' 
Considerable additions will b* made to the book buff* 
is re-i*eu*d. 
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our native ferns. 

I cannot refrain from writing to express my 
admiration and pleasure at the excellent 
engravings of British Ferns which appear in 
Gardening Illustrated for January 29th The 
production of such a set of figures, at suoh a 
price, and, on the whole, with so muoh accuracy, 
does you great credit, and will be a great boon 
to all who are beginning the study of that 
nteresting order. You will not, however, think 
me hypercritical, I trust, if I suggest one or two 
slight corrections. Page 630 : The distribution 
of Asplenium septentrionale should certainlv be 
extended. I have fine specimens of it from 
Somersetshire. It is also recorded, in “ Topo¬ 
graphical Botany,” from Devon, Carnarvon, 
Denbigh. Pace 031 : Asplenium fontanum has 
no claim to be British. Hooker and Watson both 
exclude it, and even the last edition of the 
London Catalogue only inserts it in italics. It 
was said to have been found on an old wall in 


the Oak Polypody (page 632J, the Rev. H. E. 
Fox is probably correct; the figure a t the bottom of 
the page is doubtless P. Robertianum. We have 
seen Polytiiichum angulare growing exactly in 
the form shown in the engraving on pagt 632, 
but the rej/resentation of the Lady Fern (page 
631 ^ as not quite satisfactory .— Ed. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

THE EDELWEIS8. 

If there is one plant more than another that is 
sought after by tourists on the Swiss Alps, 
whether they be plant lovers or not, it is the 
Edelweiss (Leonto podium alpinum), a singularly 
curious plant—so curious, in fact, that uo one 
who once sees it is likely to mistake any other 
for it. It is the badge of tourists, although, as 
everybody knows, they often get their badges 
second-hand, for to get to the haunts of the 
Edelweiss is sometimes not an easy matter 
There has been—indeed, there still is—a 
good deal of nonsense written about the 
Edelweiss ; some writers would lead us to 
believe that there is a deep secret connected 
with its culture, and that it will not succeed, 


of seed, a portion of which I sowed in a pan 
in a cool-house, about the beginning of March ; 
the other portion in the open air, about the 
latter portion of the same month. From the 
two sowings I suooeeded in raising eighty 
plants. As soon as they were fit to handle, 1 
planted them where they were to bloom Those 
raised in the open air were the strongest plants. 
In August I had them in full bloom—about 
twenty distinct varieties. There was not one 
out of the lot that was not worth growing for 
a collection, and many of them were equal to 
some of the beat named varieties. There was 
also the pleasure of growing them, and watching 
their opening blooms. I would advise all 
amateurs to invest in a packet of seed.—J. C. 
Tom kin, Sally Isles. 

Sowing Stocks and Asters —These 
beautiful flowers are invaluable for amateurs 
who depend largely on annuals for a supply of 
flowers. Tne colours are so varied, and the 
habit of growth is so distinct in the various 
classes of these plants, that one may almost till 
a garden with them, and still enjoy a great 
variety of form aod colour. Although some of 
the htocka are biennial, the most popular are 
the really annual ones, especially the Ten-Week 
except in the temperature of an ice house, section. A severe winter plays havoc with the 
As a fact, it is one biennial sorts, like the Brompton, except in very 
of the easiest plants skeltered gardens, and, therefore, those sown in 
to grow, if it is not spring must be chiefly relied on. To get any- 
coddled. Failure oc- thing like the best results the seed should be 
curs most frequently sown in February in pots or pans, or, if a large 
in the case of old uumber be required, in a cold frame, so th^ 
plants that have been nice, sturdy, dwarf plants, fit to put out in 


corn up carelessly 
and sent home, where 
they, perhaps, arrive 
half-rotten ; whereas, 
if people gathered 
the seeds and sent 


EDELWEISS AND ALPINE CATCHFLIE8 (SILENEfl). 


Essex, and at Wythburn, in Westmoreland ; them, instead of old plants, they would ex- 
but both finds are mythical, and it is certain that perience no trouble in the culture, for 
it only occurs in this country where planted, home-raised seedlings are as easy to grow as 
Page 632 : Is not the figure of Phegopteris those of any other hardy perennial The Kdel- 


Dryopteris, at the bottom of the page, rather 
that of the form (ranked by most as a species, 
by Hooker as a sub-species) P. Robertianum— 
Hoffer ; P. calcareum—Lin. ! The typical P. 
Dryopteris is excellently figured at the right- 
hand top corner, and on the same page at 


April, may be obtained. It is surprising ^rh&t 
a number of seedlings may be raised in a seed- 
pan of a foot in diameter, and it is in the earliest 
stages of their existence that they require great 
care. Our plan is to fill the pans half-full of 
rough soil to ensure thorough drainage, and on 
this put some nice, light, sandy soil, to 
within a quarter of an-inch of the top, 
then spread the seed evenly, and cover 
lightly. If the soil is moist, very little 
water will be needed until the seed has 
germinated, as the frame may be kept 
dose. As soon as the 
seedlings are up, how¬ 
ever, give plenty of 
air, but water only 
when absolutely neces¬ 
sary, or the seedlings 
will damp eff at the soil. As 
soon as they are 2 inches high, 
prick off into larger pans or 
boxes, 2 inches apart, so that they 
may develop into nice little bushy 
plants, und plant out before they 
become drawn up. They will well 
repay a little extra attention.— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

19240 — St Brigid Anemones.— 
As I grow these most beautiful and use¬ 
ful Anemones in considerable quantity, 
iny experience of their requirements may, 
perhaps, be of use to “Aline." They 
flower with me in the open air in 
January, and 1 have at present quite a 
nice vase of them in my room. A have 
never tried them in pots, and am 
rather inclined to think that the success 
of such an experiment would be doubt¬ 
ful. 1 find that early sowing is indispensable 
where a good and continuous bloom the first 
year is desired. We sow at the end of 
March, or, at latest, in April. We dig out the 
beds to the depth of some 8 inches or 10 inches, 


weias dislikes division, and rarely, if ever, does 
well after that operation. The best plan, we put in a layer of tolerably fresh cow-manure, 


find, is to choose a rather sunny position for it, 
close to a bog or shallow swamp ; give it a good 
depth of rich peaty soil, and prick out the seed¬ 
lings when they are ready to handle. If the bottom 


bottom. Is not the figure of Polyatichum is not cool, a little more shade will be required 

than where it is so, and greater success will be 
obtained close to a wall than elsewhere. The 
plan of raising plants from seed is adopted with 
most other alpines. The Edelweiss is very 
plentiful on the HimaLyas, at 14,000 feet eleva¬ 
tion, in Cashmere, Kurum Valley, and Southern 
Europe. With us it flowers in J uly and August. 

Growing’ Single Dahlias from seed. 
—Two years ago I purchased from a large grower 
in the neighbourhood of London a shilling packet 


angulare rather that of the Lady Fern? It 
represents that plant much better than the figure 
on page 631. P. angulare has seldom such a long, 
naked stipes below the blade, or grows in 
quite the vase-like form, which its such a 
beautiful feature of the Lady Fern, and is well 
marked in your engraving —H. E. Fox (Rev.), 
Durham. 

It is doubtful whether Asplenium fontanum 
is British ; but “ Bentham " includes it, and for 
that reason we gave it a place in our illustrations 
of native Ferns. In his remarks on the figures of 
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replace the soil, and then sow the seed, which 
it is desirable always to mix with dry sand, as 
it ensures more even sowing. We find they strike 
hotter under this treatment than under any other, 
and we have tried various experiments with them. 
Drought in summer appears to be one of their 
worst enemies, and, by adopting this plan, it 
is to a great extent guarded against, for by the 
time the dry weather comes the roots have 
found their way down to the cool, nourishing 
bottom. We have a regular succession of 
bloom from August onwards, which is checked 
only by hard frost or snow ; the flowers are 
scarce from October to Maroh, but we are 
seldom without enough for a vase or two, 
unless the weather is unusually severe. This 
year we tried late sowing, and put in two beds 
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early In June. The remit has been far from 
encouraging. We have not yet gathered a 
single bloom from them, and the plants still 
present the appearance of small seedlings. I 
have seen it stated that they do not transplant 
well. My experience is quite contrary to this. I 
find that, if done carefully, and taken at the 
right time, they move remarkably well. Last year 
we had a lovely bed of “transplants,” very little 
inferior to the stationary beds. 1 may mention 
that we never keep our beds more than two 
years. At the end of that time we throw out 
the old roots, and sow fresh seed. I doubt 
their succeeding in pots, because I am afraid it 
would be difficult to imitate successfully the 
conditions that seem to suit them best. They 
might, perhaps, do in boxes, and if “Aline” 
cares to try them, and is not already supplied 
with seed, I shall, if she forwards me a stamped 
and addressed envelope, be glad to send her 
some to experiment with, which I saved from 
racially fine selected blooms.—(Miss) H. M. 
White, Charleville , Roscrta. 


SOME BEAUTIFUL HARDY PRIMROSES. 

The common Primrose is very beautiful, and 
large patches of it by woodland walks, or 
peeping out here and there from among bushes 
in our copses, are always welcome. The double 
reds and crimsons in borders are also charming. 
The Oxlip and Cowslip might likewise find a 
plaoe, even in the smallest of gardens ; both are 
easily cultivated, and, associated with self- 
coloured, finely-laced Polyanthuses, would keep 
our borders gay and interesting all through the 
early spring months. Some, like the Hose-in- 
hose, are very curious, too, and in others may 
be found various deviations from the normal 
structure. The common alpine Auriculas 
also do well on rockwork, and among them 
are many striking colours; they are easily 
raised from seed, and invariably flower the 
second year. P. viscosa and its various forms, 
notably ciliata puopurga and nivalis or nivea, 
are very beautiful plants, which may be grown 
with the greatest ease in any garden. P. 
glaucescens or, as it is now named, calycina is 
also a charming plant. P. integrifolia is at 
times a shy flowerer, but when grown well, it 
is a charming little Primrose. It thrives best 
in low, or rather damp, situations in full sun¬ 
shine, being benefited apparently by being 
scorched during summer. P. marginata, of 
which there are now several good forms, densi- 
flora and ccerulea being amongst the best, is 
easily grown in the common border, with a few 
stones set firmly round the plant’s neck and 
filled up with soil as the stem elongates. P. 
minima, a charming little alpine species, has 
given rise to a great many hybrids, several of 
which are real acquisitions. The type makes 
an excellent plant for rockeries, especially 
where limestone is abundant. P. Palinuri is 
well-named the Cabbage Primrose, owing to 
the enormous size which the leaves on robust 
specimens attain. It is scarcely hardy, gene¬ 
rally requiring the protection of a frame. The 
flowers are golden-yellow and very handsome. 
P. farinose, scotica, and Warei, the latter a 
cross between the two first, belong to a section 
of bog-loving plants which are always happiest 
when their roots are in water. They do well 
on little raised mounds on the bog bed, where 
they simply require to be kept clear of weeds. 
P. longiflora, when well grown, is a charming 

S lant, and the same may be said of involucrata 
fnnroi. P. rosea is a bog-loving plant, but 

f rows robustly on a damp, shady north border, 
t is easily raised from seed ; the flowers emit 
a perfume unequalled by that of any other 
Primula. P. sibirica is nearly allied to the 
above, and may yet turn out to be a mere geo¬ 
graphical form of it. P. denticulate and its 
forms, pulcherrima, cashmeriana, Henryi, ero- 
soides, &o., are indispensable in gardens ; and P. 
erosa, a Himalayan species nearly allied to the 
above, has delicately-coloured flowers, and 
leaves more like those of forms of c&pitata than 
the kinds just named. It does well in the open. 
P. sikkimensis is a charming plant, which loves 
shade, and flowers freely the second year after 
sowing. It wants a deep, rich soil, with plenty 
of peat worked into it. Parryi, a North 
American species, bears large heads of purple, 
yellow-eyed flowers.. _Jt does best 4n a swamp 
In the coldest part pqssfola, and likes to be 
nefcr to a stream. eoHu. .e* ai its variety 


amoena, Ac., make grand border plants, and 
flower freely and well with bnt little atten¬ 
tion. L. 

Primroses in potflL —Popular as these 
flowers of spring are, their suitability for pot 
culture has never been as fully recognised as it 
should be. By their means many a window and 
greenhouse may be made gay at an early 
period of the year. I once had a north window, 
in which flowering-plants did not suooeed very 
well. At length I hit upon the idea of filling 
it with Primroses and Polyanthuses. As soon 
as the days began to lengthen, the flowers 
began to appear, and for a month or more 
before Primroses bloomed in the open I had a 
good show of them. One advantage gained 
by growing Primroses in this way is that 
the blooms are guarded against the splashing 
rains that so often disfigure them in the open. 
Primroses rarely entirely escape the effects of 
rain and frost at their blooming time in the 
open air, but, under cover, one may be sure of 
seeing them at their best. On no account, 
however, must they be kept in a constantly 
heated apartment, as they are sure to become 
enfeebled, and the bloom will be poor both in 
colour and substance. A cool room, where air 
is freely admitted in fine weather, is the place 
for them, and a north aspect is preferable, the 
blooms lasting much longer than when exposed 
to sunshine. The only enemy that they have 
to contend with is green-fly ; but that can 
easily be removed with a soft brush and some 
clean water. Primroses may also be grown on 
window-ledges, and it would be far better to 
embellish such places in so simple and inexpen¬ 
sive a manner than to allow them to remain 
naked and uninteresting all through the spring 
months. It must be well understood, however, 
that the plants have to make their growth in 
the open air; it is only from the time they go 
to rest until the flowering season is over that 
they are to be under cover. They require all 
the pure air that can be given them* when grow¬ 
ing. As soon as the flowers fade, the plants 
should be put out in some sheltered place, be 
kept watered for a week or two, and then 
be planted out in some cool, shady place, 
until the end of October, when they may again 
be potted. It is not absolutely necessary to 
plant them out. They may be grown, as many 
people grow the choice show Polyanthuses, in 
pots all the year round, but, of course, they 
require more attention. Some may find it more 
convenient to keep them in pots, but they should 
give them a change of soil every year. The 
Primrose has a season of rest, ana this is just 
when most plants are in full active growth. By 
the middle of July much of the foliage dies 
away, and there is only the fleshy crown left. 
It is at this time that oaution is requisite in 
watering, as it is so easy to ruin the choicer 
kinds by giving an over-dose of water. 
The safest way is to stand them at the 
back of a north wall, or hedge, or under trees, 
where the sun cannot reach them. They can 
then be allowed to dry out now and then 
without danger of the crowns being burnt up. 
The growing time of Primroses begins in 
September, and about the middle of August 
they should be shaken out of the old soil, and 
re-potted in good loam and a little rotten 
manure. In potting, bury the crowns slightly, 
as if they are so much above the soil that the 
roots cannot strike into it, the growth will not 
be so strong. A pinch of soot should be put in 
the bottom of the pots, to keep out worms.— 
J. Corn hull. 

19344 — Treatment of Violets.— As 
your Violets were only planted in the autumn 
you have no reason to complain that they do 
not show signs of growth yet. Violets should 
always be planted early in May, and a fresh 
plantation made and a fresh position provided 
every year. You are not likely to succeed with 
them in your light, gravelly soil, unless you 
give them ’abundance of water all the summer, 
in dry weather, and damp the leaves of an 
evening after a hot day. Red spider and 
thrips (two destructive insects) frequently 
attack Violets in such a soil as yours, unless the 
plants are well looked after. If I had to deal 
with your case, I should grow the plants during 
the summer on a shady border, and in 
September remove them, with large balls 
| of roots, to a position in the full sun; dull, 

I showery weather should be chosen for trans¬ 


planting them, either in the spring or autumn. 
Care should also be taken in selecting the 
youngest pieces to form plants, as they make 
much better growth than the old stools from 
the centre. Such sorts as the Czar and Victoria 
Regina are best propagated by pegging the run¬ 
ners down on the sou; they will soon form 
roots, and these make much the best plants. 
When planted, they must be put out 12 inches 
apart each way. Use only a moderate quantity 
of manure, and tread the ground moderately 
firm before planting.—J. C. C. 

19243.— Evergreen plants.—There are 
so many plants suitable for supplying garnishing 
for flowers, that “ East Riding ■* need be in no 
difficulty as to getting a supply. The Tama¬ 
risk, which grows so well on the sea-coast, is a 
beautiful plant, with feathery foliage. Copras- 
sus Lawsoniana and several varieties of Retin* 
ospora are as good as Ferns. Hardy Vincas, or 
Periwinkles, the small-leaved Ivies, Feather 
or Ribbon Grass, Berberis Aquifolium, with its 
bronzy foliage, and Cineraria maritime, with 
silvery leaves, are very beautiful; and there is 
nothing prettier than the common garden As¬ 
paragus as a garnishing foliage-plant.—J. G. 

1917L—Plants for young children.— 
I have found the following useful for the pur¬ 
pose : Annuals — Mignonette, Nasturtiums 
(climbing and dwarf), Candytuft, oommon 
Marigold, French and African Marigolds, Con¬ 
volvulus (major and minor), Poppies, Canary 
Creeper. Other suitable plants are—Scarlet 
Gladiolus, White Anemone, Evening Primroses, 
Asters, various. The last may be obtained from 
the nurserymen in April and May, strong 
young plants.—Miss H., Headinglcy. 

19168.—Gladioli.— I give the names of a 
few kinds that I think would gratify “ Claren¬ 
don”:—Brennus, Dr. Hogg, Glow, Grace 
Darling, James Kelway, Satellite, Serapis, Sir 
Massey Lopes, Sir Stafford Northoote, Vioom- 
tease Glintworth, William Dodd, Yellow King, 
Lady Salt, Lord Derby, Lord Leigh, Mar¬ 
cianos, Miss Sal way, Mr. Deary, Mrs. J. 
Eyton, Mrs. Laxton, Pictum, Samuel Jen¬ 
nings.—W. Kelway, Langport . 

19147.—Planting north border.—The 
situation is well adapted for Pansies of all 
kinds and Violas, which in the warmer coun¬ 
tries, at least, do much better in a north posi¬ 
tion than in the full sun, where they often get 
dried up or go out of bloom prematurely. Sow 
the seed in July, and plant out early in Sep¬ 
tember, and they will make a good show the 
following summer. Some seed may also be 
sown about that time, the young plants win¬ 
tered in a frame, and planted out in April. They 
will come in for late summer and autumn 
bloom. Primroses and Polyanthuses will be 
quite happy ; the double Primroses like a oool 
situation. Christmas Roses, Daffodils of many 
kinds, Spiraea palmata, double Daisies, Japan 
Anemones, herbaceous Phloxes, Tulips, Cro¬ 
cuses, and Snowdrops, will all do well.—J. C., 
By fleet. _ 

British Fungi (An Elementary Text-book 
of), by Wm. Delisle Hay, F.R.G.S. (published 
by Swan, Sonnensohein, A Co.), is, to use the 
definition of the author, a treatise upon “ the 
larger Fungi.” Mr. Hay, whose gastronomic 
experiments in regard to Fungi “have been 
many, varied, and frequent,” endeavours to 
deioribe fully, so that they may be identified, 
all the species of native Fungi which have any 
economio value. He has, also, pointed out the 
best flavoured kinds, and—interested in the 
spread of Fungus-eating—has given the reader 
a large number of culinary recipes, in which the 
best modes of preparing the Fungi are described. 
There is a large number of useful illustrations, 
and the work is carefully prepared. The 
author states that— 

During summer and autumn our parka, pastures, wood¬ 
lands, and plantations abound with a profusion of escu¬ 
lent Fungi. The neglect of this aliment Is serious when we 
reflect on the poverty and want surrounding us . • • 
The fear of being poisoned by eating “ Toadstools" if a 
grossly exaggerated apprehension in thin country. It 
arises chiefly from the singular popular incapacity for 
individualising Fungus species. . . • An ordinary 

Englishman's only idea of gathering wild Fungi is to msks 
a heterogeneous oolleotion of everything fungoid that 
oomee In his way. Put into practioe. this will obvioualy 
result in mistakes. 8ome deleterious plant will be gathered 
along with the wholesome ones, and a case of poisoning is 
i the result. Then the doctors will blame, not the stupidity 
j or carelessness of the gathorer but the UuBhrooms Indis¬ 
criminately, and the local newspaper will oontain a solemn 
warring uVirt all sorts mrri oo^itfcae rZ Fungi 
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send oat its ranners, and that is why it is saoh 
a capital shrub for planting jtist on the margin 
of a shrubbery, so as to allow its branches to 
arrange themselves on the turf. There are 
some admirable examples of this Barberry as a 
lawn shrub in the London parks, particularly 


TRBHS AND SHRUB& 

THE HOLLY-LEAVED BARBERRY. 

The pinnate species of Berberis form such a 

distinct group from the rest of the Barberries, . _ 

that they were originally, and with good reason, at Battersea, where there are some as much as 
placed in a distinct genus—Mahonia, a name 10 feet through and 5 feet or 6 feet high, 
under which they are still generally known in This shrub having been so much in request, 
gardens and nurseries. There are about a and being propagated rather slowly, otherwise 
dozen of these pinnate-leaved Barberries (or than by seed, large quantities of seedlings have 
Ash Barberries, as Loudon called them), been raised, with the natural result that a good 
There are about five North American many seminal 
species ; all of these are undoubtedly hardy in Varieties 

this country, whereas there is always some have sprung up. There are about a dozen of 
doubt about the hardiness of the other the most distinct of these which have been 
Mahoniaa from Japan, China, the Himalayas, named. They all differ more or less widely 
and Mexico. These five American species are from the type. Perhaps the finest of these 
all handsome evergreen shrubs, extremely valu- forms is one called rotundifolia, an appropriate 
able, if not wholly indispensable, in a well- name, inasmuch as the leaflets are quite 
planted English garden, and common as one of rounded in outline and not toothed nearly so 
them, B. Aquifolium, has become, it is, like the I much as the original. The leaves, moreover, 
Holly, a shrub of which one never tires. The ' are thicker in texture, and it is even more.flori- 
Holly-leaved Barberry (Berberis Aquifolium) ferous than the type. Other named varieties 
was introduced into British gardens about fifty are :—Erecta, of more upright growth than the 
years ago, and so highly was it esteemed at type (another named stricta ^is probably 
that time that plants of it are said to have been identical) ; the variety gracilis of more 
sold in the nurseries for ten guineas a-piece ; one slender growth ; in anemomefolia the leaflets 
can now buy a decent specimen of it for ten- are more deeply divided, while crassifolia is of 
pence. Lindley was not far wrong when he thicker texture in the foliage and more like 
pronounced it to be “ perhaps the handsomest rotundifolia. None of these varieties are 
Evergreen we yet pos¬ 
sess.” That was said of 
it soon after its intro¬ 
duction, but to-day we 
see it in perfection, for 
it has become quite accli¬ 
matised with us—we 
might almost say natur¬ 
alised—in a good many 
places. People are apt 
to esteem things lightly 
when once they become 
common, and this is the 
case with this shrub; 
were it still sold for a 
guinea a plant, we should, 
perhaps, value it more 
than we now do. Its rich 
deep-green leaves shine 
as if varnished, and 
change in autumn to a 
bronzy - red, rendering 
them precious to those 
who like to mix foliage 
with flowers, and no 
other foliage lasts bo long 
in water. Then in April 
and May the plant is 
adorned with a profusion 
of yellow flowers, and 
these are succeeded in 
autumn by a crop of 

plum-purple berries, grey _ 0 _ 

bloom. As this Barberry is now so common 
there is no need to describe it further, and there 
is equally little need to advocate its planting, 
as it forms part of the “ regular stock” of every 
nursery, large or small. 

It is ait accommodating plant, 
and not at all capricious in its requirements ; 
but, like a good many other shrubs, it is often 
planted without due regard to its adaptability 
to the spot in which it is placed. In its native 
haunts it is said to grow in rich vegetable soil, 
among rocks or in woods, making a dense 

undergrowth. It is oertamly very partial to Barbe°rr"£ of Mexico, and Texae, and the 
.hade even if it he denee; hence, rtm one of the Southern States are of ’ doub tful value in thU 
few plant, that one can reckon upon .ucoeedu.g 00unt on aooount of their tenderneu . 
under trees, and that is why it makes such capital J 

covert. It is snug and warm for game, and yet, 



FLOWERING SPRAY OF THE HOLLY-LEAVED BARBERRY 
(BERBERIS—MAHONIA—AQUIFOLIUM). 


with glaucous 


common, and one may look through a dozen 
tree nursery catalogues, and not see one of them 
mentioned. This Barberry is found wild in 
Oregon and northwards, where, according to the 
“ Californian Flora,” it is known as the Oregon 
Grape. It is the hardiest of all the American 
Mahonias, on account of its northern haunts. 
The other species are B. repens, B. pinnata, B. 
fascicularis, and B. nervosa, or glumacea, as it 
is called. These are all handsome and valuable 
for ornamental planting, and worthy of best 
attention. Our common Barberry (B. vulgaris) 
inhabits the eastern United States, and there 
iB one species in Canada, B. canadensis. The 


unlike such things as Rhododendrons, it is not 
too dense. Though it likes shade it does not 
refuse to grow, and it even thrives, on dry ex¬ 
posed banks ; but in such places the foliage 
rarely acquires the luxuriant deep-green which 
it does under shade. It delights most in a deep 
moist loam, as, indeed, do all Barberries, but 


THE SUMACHS. 


One prominent feature of the 'Sumachs (Rhus) 
is the rich hue of the foliage in autumn ; how¬ 
ever, that does not constitute their only beauty, 
for the large pinnate leaves of some, and their 
striking inflorescence, make them well worthy the 
.. . - , j , . , x - attention of planters. Further, they do better 

thrive, in wet place, and also in clay. lt. u« than many , ub jeot« on hot sandy .oil., though 
a. an ornamental shrub in varied. Nothing, a. th ,J r a good> deep , well-drained loam, 
before remarked, is better 1 - -■ ~ — 

For planting under trees, 


R. Cotinus, the Venetian Sumach, or Wig-tree, 
is a loose-growing shrub with simple leaves, 
and even under Beeches, where the shade is that are retained till late in the season, and then 
densest, it may be planted, if the soil is stitfish. die off a rich, reddish-yellow colour. Its most 
What it does not like is, being crowded in the attractive stage is when the plant is crowned 
ordinary 14 huddle-mu idle” shruLbery few it is with its dense, wig-like masses of inflorescence, 
« plant that likes plewy •Mob.n fij^gpread and which appear during the latter part of summer, 


at a time when the flowering of most shrubs is 
over. This Rhus is an old inhabitant of our 
gardens, having been introduced more than two 
centuries ago, and fine specimens may be occa¬ 
sionally met with in old-fashioned places. R. 
typhina (the Stag's-horn Sumach) is totally 
different in character from the last, forming, as 
it does, quite a tree in habit, though the dimen¬ 
sions are only those of a good-sized shrub. It 
is generally seen with a clear stem, and a head 
of branches, few in number, but furnish ad with 
large, pinnate leaves, that have a very distinct 
sub-tropical appearance. It flowers during the 
summer months, and is then very attractive, for 
the blossoms are borne in the shape of dense, 
crowded velvety-like spikes of a crimson colour, 
and, being produced on the points of the Bhoots, 
stand out conspicuously from the clusters of 
large, pinnate leaves. The male blossoms are 
not nearly so showy as the female, being more 
of a greenish tinge. The autumn tints of this 
Rhus are very bright. 

The Scarlet Sumach (R. glabra), is smaller 
than the last, but forms a handsome bush or 
low tree, especially striking from a foliage point 
of view, by reason of the bright, shining green 
of its large pinnate leaves. The flowers are not so 
much crowded as those of R. typhina, but, like it, 
the female blossoms, which are borne on separate 
plants, are more showy than the male, these 
latter being of a greenish tint, while the females 
are bright crimson in colour. The cut-leaved 
variety of this Rhus, known as R. glabra la- 
ciniata, in which the leaflets are again divided, is 
of recent origin, and has become very popular 
within the last few years. It is seen to the 
greatest advantage when about 2 feet high, and 
confined to a single stem, in which condition it 
will vie for grace and elegance with many of 
the tropical fine-foliaged plants. R. venenata, 
the Poison Sumach of the United States, is not 
very ornamental, except in the autumn when 
the leaves, dying off, become bright scarlet in 
colour. This species has the reputation of being 
extremely poisonous, as has also a climbing 
North American kind (R. radicans), whose most 
prominent feature is also its autumnal display. 
R. succedanea, a species from Japan, should 
become a popular shrub when better known, for 
it is fairly hardy. It appears to be a smallish- 
growing kind, with leaves that become in 
autumn of a brilliant scarlet colour, and remain 
in this stage a considerable time. It is well worth 
growing for the decoration of the greenhouse 
or conservatory, os with slight protection the 
leaves will remain on nearly throughout the 
winter, and at a little distance the vivid hue of 
the leaves is fully as conspicuous as a mass of 
bright-coloured blossoms. 

Propagation. —All the kinds of Rhus are 
readily increased by means of root cuttings; 
indeed, this is the method generally followed for 
their propagation. All that is necessary is to 
cut up the roots into pieces, from 3 inches to 5 
inches long, and dibble them into pots of light 
sandy soil, keeping the upper part of the cut¬ 
tings just below the surface of the soil. If in 
quantity, a bed may be prepared in a frame for 
their reception, aB they require a certain 
amount of protection ; indeed, if put in during 
the winter, a little heat in spring is advantageous. 
The soil will need to be kept somewhat moist, 
but care must be taken that it does not get too 
damp, as, till growth commences, an excess of 
moisture, even slight, will cause the cuttings to 
rot. A. 

19318.— Grubs on Cyolamens.— When 
plants are attacked by grubs, their case for 
that season is a hopeless one, for by the time 
their presence is perceived, by the flagging of 
the foliage, the greater portion of the roots 
is eaten away. All that can be done then is 
to shake away the soil, pick out the bulbs, 
and, if they are of choice varieties, either 
place them in a frame, or pot them afresh. I 
am now alluding to young plants that are 
coming into bloom, and which, if disturbed at 
the roots, cannot have time to become suffi¬ 
ciently re-established to flower well. Whenever 
the grub has once made its appearance on 
Cyclamens it may be looked upon as an 
annual visitant. Up to within some five years 
ago we knew it not; but now, unless we 
take special precautions, we loose every bulb. 
Our plan, in the case of plants that have 
bloomed, in to shake away all the old soil early 
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in August, and thoroughly wash the roots and 
bulbs. The grubs, many of whioh work up 
among the roots at the case of the bulb, are 
then easily seen, and can be removed. As the 
breeding time of the grub is then over, bulbs 
potted at that season escape its attack—that is, 
if the compost is free from them. It is useless 
searching for them at this period, as they are 
either in the egg state, or so small as not 
to be discernible. Therefore, the soil used for 
them must be kept where the weevil cannot 
lay its eggs in it, or it must be exposed 
to olimatio influences that will ensure the de¬ 
struction of any living organism that may be 
therein. A good way is to spread the soil out 
thinly on a hard piece of ground, and well roll 
or beat it with a spade, and, if a few bread¬ 
crumbs are scattered on it, the birds will oome, 
and will be sure to find the grubs. I generally 
lay out thinly in winter the compost I am going 
to use, and turn it now and then. If this is 
done early in the winter, the grubs will be 
killed by the time it is wanted for potting. So 
far as I am aware, no insecticide will kill the 
grubs when they are working among the roots. 

I should be glad to know of anything that 
would destroy them. I mean to give sulphide 
of potassium a trial.—J. C. B. 

POULTRY. 

19158.—Black Minoroaa—The following 
are the standard points of Black Minoroaa: 
General characteristics. Cock—Beak, medium 
length, stout. Comb, single, large, fleshy, broad 
at bate, evenly serrated, free from side spikes. 
Head, broad and large enough to be in keeping 
with the comb. Wattles, long, rounded at the 
ends, and fine in texture. Face, as free from 
feathers or hairs as possible. Ear-lobe, smooth, 
almond-shaped, flat, fitting close to head, 
medium size. Eye, full. Neck, long, arohed, 
with good, flowing hackle. Body, broad at 
shoulder and oompaot. Back, broad and 
rather long, tapering to tail. W mgs, moderate 
in length, neat, and fitting close to body. 
Breast, full. Legs and feet, medium length 
and moderately stout. Toes, four, fine and 
well spread. Tail, full and ample. Siokles, 
well arched and carried baok. Size, rather 
large. Carriage and shape, upright, sedate, 
graceful. Hen—Beak, wattles, face, eye, 
wings, legs, toes, and size, same as cock. 
Comb, large, single, serrated, arohed, drooping 
well down over side of face, without any side 
spikes. Head, full and square. Ear-lobe, rather 
small, and more rounded than in cook, but still 
almond-shaped, fitting dose to head. Neck, 
lpng, arched. Body, large, oompaot, square at 
shoulder. Baok, broad and rather long. 
Breast, round, deep, prominent. Thighs, stout. 
Tail, neat, and sitting well back—not carried 
too high. Carriage and shape, rather stouter, 
squarer, and less active than the cock. Points 
of oolour, both sexes — Beak, dark horn- 
oolour. Eye. dark. Comb, face, and wattles, 
blood-red. Ear-lobe, pure white. Plumage, 
glossy-green-black, as lustrous as possible. 
Legs, black, or very dark slate. Comb, ear¬ 
lobe, and oolour seem to be the most important 
points. The disqualifications are—any de 
formity, white in face, cock’s comb falling over 
hen’s comb upright, squirrel tail, feathers on 
legs, coloured plumage, other than four toes, 
legs any other colour than blaok or dark-slate. 
—DOULTINO. 

19420.— Fowls dying* —Judging from the 
symptoms, I imagine the illness of your hens to 
be due chiefly to drinking impure water. Feed 
very moderately several times a day with 
Wheat and Barley, giving soft food, mixed 
with milk, just warm, in the morning. Give 
also a plentiful supply of pure water, and see 
that the house is well ventilated, but not 
draughty.— Jehu. 

19160 —Storing eggs.—In reply to “ Lan 
cash ire,” I see no reason for doubting that the 
plan advocated by the “Vicar of Wresseir’ 
will be successful. 1 have never tested it my 
self, but hftve seen it recommended by others. 
* • Saoerdos ” wished to know the month in which 
the eggs were laid, and how long they kept. I 
should say they were laid during the summer 
months, and were required for use in the follow¬ 
ing winter. This is what one might reasonably 
expect from reading, the “ ris ” remarks. 
I do not advise \Ltnpakr 



ferry out this 


i on a large scale without first giving it atrial. 
>ggs will really keep well by merely placing 


plan_ 

If ®ggs „ _ _ 

them small end downwards on a shelf in a cool 
place, few will take the trouble to prepare lime, 
salt, and other ingredients for storing them.— 
Doultino. 

-In Gardening Illustrated of July 3rd, 

1886, a letter appeared from “The Vioar of 
Wressell” as regards storing eggs. Having 
this week seen another letter from that gentle¬ 
man, on the same subject, I am induced to give 
you and your readers my experience of the plan 
referred to—viz., failure and loss. I had a 
frame made as directed, and put away, in the 
months of July and August last, some quantity 
of fresh eggs from my own fowls, which I had 
collected every morning. When we went to 
use them, in November, they were so bad that 
we could not use any for boiling, and very few 
oould be used in other ways. At last, I had to 
throw those that remained away. A friend of 
mine put some by in the same manner. These 
went bad too. Would the “ Vicar,” or anyone 
else, kindly suggest why they went bad ? Yet 
I do not feel wolined to try the plan again 
after this loss.—G. J. Whittell, Sudely Villa , 
Wanoick. 

19322 .— Plymouth Rook fowls ailing. 

—I am afraid the birds have taken to feather¬ 
eating. The bare places and dark-coloured 
skin on the neok dearly point to this. 

H. S. W. ” should carefully watch his fowls, 
and at once separate them, if my surmise prove 
to be correct. It is often a difficult task to 
break a hen of the habit; but, if it be not 
attempted, the evil is oertain to extend to 
others in the yard. A quotation from one of 
the standard works on poultry, which appeared 
in Gardening} for Jan. 22 of the present year, 
will show “ H. S. W. ■* what treatment he 
should adopt, in order to bring about a cure.— 
Doultino. 

19323. — Preserving eggs. — I cannot 
account for the unsatisfactory state of the eggs 
referred to. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that a few stale eggs were used at first, or, per¬ 
haps, some were taken whioh had been exposed 
to great heat, either from a hen whioh was 
anxious to sit, or from the sun. I do not con¬ 
sider it very unsatisfactory to have only half-a- 
dozen bad eggs out of several hundreds. It is 
very likely that the mishap was due to causes 
over whioh man could have no control.— 
Doultino. 

19506 —White Leghornfl(Jfrs X. £.).— 
VY uiie Leghorns are very good layers, but 
much depends upon the strain. The best 
pullets commence to lay when about six months 
old, but the brown variety is more preoocious 
than the white. The latter birds, however, 
lay a larger egg than their coloured sisters do. 
Tne eggs are smaller than those of many other 
breeds ; still, they cannot; be called really small 
when the size of the bird is taken into considera¬ 
tion. White Leghorns are not remarkable for 
choioe flavour of meat.— Doultino. 

19507.—Grosses for layers and table 
birds (“ Mrs. X. B").— The cross would be 
likely to answer as winter layers, but neither 
breed ranks high for table purposes. The Leg¬ 
horns have yellow legs, and those of the Cochin 
are feathered as well. My experience is that 
these defects in table-poultry are not much 
noticed when the birds are eaten at home. It 
is only in the open market that they are pointed 
out to the breeder.— Doultino. 

19508.— Fertile eggs (X.).—Much depends 
upon the weather and the activity of the oock. 
If the weather be warm, and the bird is young, 
the eggs may be safely set about ten days or a 
fortnight after the birds are mated. In the 
early part of the season, and when an old cock 
is used, I should allow a week longer, except 
in the case of very valuable stock, where no 
chance of saving a single egg Bhould be lose. 
If the hens have been running with a oock of 
another breed, I should not sit the eggs for, at 
least, a fortnight after his departure. — 
Doultino. 

19509-Obtaining Houdane (Dr . J. A).—You 
must watoh advertisements or advertise your wants. 

A hardy cross-bred fowl.— It may, 
perhaps, interest some north-oountry readers 
to hear of an attempt to produce a hardy breed 
suited to a oold climate, oombined with an 
exposed run and an unusually damp, su nl ess, 
and draughty house—circumstances whioh are 


sufficiently disheartening to a breeder of poultry. 
Having tried Dorkings, pure, and crossed with 
Game and Brahma, with equally distressing 
results, losing about 75 per cent of chickens 
while feathering, I decided to fall back upon a 
cross, which, as I have never met with it else¬ 
where, I think I may fairly olaim to have 
“invented,” but whioh I had already proved 
to be of great value in one of the southern 
counties. Accordingly, last winter, I procured 
a white faced Spanish cockerel and mated him 
with 12 pure-bred, dark Brahma pullets. These 
pullets laid in the twelve months 747 eggs, and 
would, no doubt, have laid many more had I 
not engaged several of them in the thankless 
task of sitting on bad ducks' eggs. From the 
eggs I set were hatched 107 chickens, of which 
the greatest number were oook'birds, though 
I was able to select 30 good pullets for stool. 
I did not lose a single chicken by disease, though 
several came to violent ends. 1 should here re¬ 
mark that I have kept poultry on the same ground 
for some years, invariably losing many chickens 
annually by disease; my neighbours, last season, 
lost whole broods of ohickens, owing to the un¬ 
favourable weather, while mine were thriving. 
The cross-breed is remarkably handsome. The 
cocks attain great size and weight; they are 
pure-blaok, except the neok-haokle and saddle- 
hackle, whioh resemble those of the dark 
Brahma. The hens are invariably pure-blaok, 
with the fine gloss of the Spanish raoe weil dis¬ 
played. In shape both sexes are wider and 
more strongly built than their Spanish ances¬ 
tors, and their legs are slightly feathered. The 
pullets began to lay in November, and lay eggs 
of a good size. I olaim for the breed that it 
possesses the laying qualities of the Spanish, 
together with its sightly appearance ana aotive 
habits, while the Brahma oross gives birds 
vigour, size, power of resisting oola and wet, 
and good maternal qualities. In the hope that 
some of your readers may be disposed to give 
this cross a trial, I plaoe my experiment under 
their notice, and shall be very glad if they will 
someday give us the benefit of their experience. 
I should add that, though I have not carried 
down the history of my birds sufficiently far to 
give an account of their own virtues, I have 
already tested their virtues elsewhere to my 
oomplete satisfaction, and now only wish to 
prove that they are sufficiently hardy to endure 
the rigour of a severe winter, under the un¬ 
favourable circumstances already described. 
The results, so far, are deoldedly hopeful.— East 
Yorkshire. 

Etffir production, — “ Doulting,” end 
fanciers generally, get somewhat mixed in their 
assertions of the superiority of pure-bred fowls 
for laying eggs. He says (page 623), “ It is true, 
as I have otten remarked, that breeding for 
feathers and fancy points is sure to injure the 
useful qualities of the fowlbut he cannot 
agree with all my opinions, expressed on page 
611. Now, what is a pure-bred fowl without 
fancy feathers and points? What does he 
mean by pure breed ? Take the Cochin, a breed 
of large, bony birds, with large sterns and 
wedge breasts, legs more or less feathered, 
common in the neighbourhood of Shanghai, 
China. English fanciers have white, black, 
buff, and partridge varieties of the breed, and 
a standard of perfection for each variety, and 
birds bred up to the standard are oalled pure* 
breds; but mate a blaok and white, and they 
are no longer pure-breds, but simply Cochins. 
If selection be made, a laying strain of Cochins 
can be formed, but they will not be pure-brea¬ 
the fanciers' fowl. The same remarks apply to 
the Dorking, and other distinct breeds. g But 
the fanoiers 7 pure breeds may be anything, from 
distinct breeds to foreign mongrels and cross¬ 
breds, so long as the fancy feathers and. points 
of the standard are bred up to. Fanciers are 
not content with being breeders of ornamental 
fowls, but they claim all the good and useful 
qualities of common breeds. Practical breeders 
for the market refuse to admit this cUun» 
because the courses pursued by the fancy breed 
are inimioal to the fertility of the birds, an® 
they laugh at the fancy breeder dragging ® 
common breed to prove the value of hw 
breds. The foreigner laughs also, and 
his new laid eggs, and beats the English^ 
size, oolour, quality, and prioe, on 
English breeder s—doorstep. If theHofPJJj 
breeder oontlnvec in his present ways 
ing. he will, in a few years, b® swamp** 
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Already millions o! east are imported annually. 
I breed from birds which lay eggs of good size, 
oolonr, and quality, daring the eoldest weather 
in aatamn and winter, fed on sharps and Barley. 

I care nothing for fancy birds, but 1 like to 
pooket the money for eggc when they sell at six 
a shilling —N. Wood. 

Winter layers —I am an old reader of 
Gardening, and have read with some self-satis¬ 
faction that so many of yonr readers fail to 
obtain eggs in winter. My fowls are Plymouth 
Rooks, which, three years ago, were crossed with 
pencilled Hamburghs. 1 have 24 bens, and now, 
and for some time past, have had 10 eggs a-d&y, 
and have not been without this winter. I have 
one batch of chickens, and two hens sitting. 
Nearly all my hens are early ohickens of last 
year and have a run of about an acre. The 
young oockerels weigh, at about eight months 
old, from eight to eleven pounds.— John E. 
Ward, Gefn Coed . 

Winter eggs* —I am truly sorry for 
“ Lincolnshire Heotor’a ” poultry experience. 
Mine is more cheering. I have had eggs 
through the winter, when many poultry- 
keepers had none, or very few, and I have been 
able to give help in eggs and custard-puddings 
to sick neighbours. For November, my egg- 
basket gave but a small return—namly, 41; but 
then, during that month, my fowls were 
removed to new ground and new houses, and 
removals always check laying. For December, 
the return was 189, and for Januarv to thia 
date (27 ah) the basket return is 280, or 42 
and a half-dozen in three months of a very 
severe winter; and, I daresay, other poultry- 
keepers oould give a still better return. I am 
satisfied with mine. 1 keep Brahmas and 
Minorcas, about 30 in number, in separate runs. 
They are well-fed and looked after, and they 
well repay their cost of keep. My poultry from 
November, 1885, to November, 1886, paid the 
miller’s quarterly bills for grain for themselves 
and for my horse, the Oats for the latter being 
about £9, and they have left me a larger and 
finer stock for this year than I had the previous 
one. My total egg-return for the year closing 
October 31, 1886, was 2 277. and I reared 110 
ohickens, chiefly for table use. I try to have 
the houses kept clean, and to get good Barley- 
meal and Barley—the former for morning food, 
the latter for the last meal of the day. 
House scraps, with a handful of Barley-meal, 
furnish a slight mid day repast Good food, 
pure water, and cleanliness in the houses, will 
ensure eggs in winter, if young stock is kept. 
Brahmas are the best winter layers. My stock 
consists of ohickens hatched from 30th of 
M*roh to 15th of May. A chicken hatched in 
May was the first to lay this season ! The 
number of Brahmas is two only above that of the 
Minoroas, but the eggs from the Brahmas for 
this month were 172, from Minorcas, 108.—A 
SOMERSETSHIRE RECTOR. 


BIRDS. 

QUERY. 

10610 —Weak thrush.—I have a song thrash, wbioh 
seems very weak on its lege (falling off the peroh at times), 
sad whioh also makes a noise a« if sneezing. Oonld any 
reader inform me what I had hotter do under the oiioum- 
stanoee ? It seems to feed well; it has been In this «“ta»e 
for about four months, and is two yean old.—A. Fish, 
Boddesden, Bgru. 

REPLIES. 

19321. —Grey parrots. —I have a fine bird of 
this kind in perfect health. When first obtained 
he was fed upon soaked bread In the morning, 
and had for his daily food Indian Corn, not 
soaked or otherwise treated. By the advice of 
a well-known bird-dealer I changed his food to 
Oats of the best description, not thin and poor 
ones. New Zealand is the best kind, but it is 
rarely in the market. At meals he is noisy and 
troublesome for a dainty morsel. He now 
claims to be fed once or twioe a-day with the 
following: At breakfast-time a thin slice of 
well-buttered stale bread, about 2 inches square. 
Then follow, during the day, from breakfast 
till supper-time, fat, in small quantities, of 
almost any kind (not salted), such as butter, 
marrow, mutton, &o.; meat (even hot)—beef, 
or mutton; bread, soaked in gravy, Yorkshire 
pudding, and boiled vegetables of all kinds; 
fish, with preference evidently given to soft roe; 
boiled or baked rioe-=-in short, heiolaims to 
have hifl nhve c? ev wyth'nj t m Vie t iMe. He 


is a very fine and strong bird, with plumage as 
smooth as a billiard-table cloth. I avoid, 
exoept as a treat, giving Hemp-seed. In summer¬ 
time he has every morning quite two quarts of 
oold water poured over him, in the form of a 
shower-bath. A garden-can, having a rose to 
it, is used for the purpose. Cleanliness should 
be striotly observed. The zinc tray should be 
cleaned and scalded every morning, and sup¬ 
plied with fresh gravel, of the orainary fine 
kind.—J. F., Putney . 

19320 —Pier eona—Having for years had 
experience in keeping pigeons, I will state the 
plan I adopted, which has never failed in keep¬ 
ing mine from staying away. I placed a large 
cage, withont a back, against the holes of my 
pigeon-house, and fed the pigeons in it. This 
allowed the pigeons to come out and view the 
place. I kept them closed in until I saw them 
hatohing, and then moved the cage down, a 
little, so as to allow them to oome out. This 
moving of the cage should take place at night, 
without disturbing the pigeons.—C. R., Coote - 
hill, Cavan. 

- “C. D. H.” has a very difficult task 

before him. Sometimes adult pigeons become 
reconciled to a new loft without muoh trouble, 
but when other pigeons are in the immediate 
neighbourhood it is frequently impossible to 
make strangers remain at home. 1 am doubt¬ 
ful whether “ C. D. H.” will be able to keep 
his birds at alL If they do settle down, it 
will only be after a lengthened period of con¬ 
finement, during which a brood or two of young 
ones may be brought up. The birds should not 
be oonfined to the box altogether, but some net¬ 
ting should be arranged in such a way that the 
pigeons can spend muoh of their time in the 
open air without any danger of their getting 
away. The proper way to commence pigeon¬ 
breeding is to buy young birds straight from 
the loft.— Doulting. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERIES. 

19511.—M&klng screens.—Win anyone kindly de¬ 
scribe tiie process of " slzim?” referred to by " J. B." and 
others tn reply to 19168 T—X. 

19612— Gloee on starched linen.— will some 
reader kindly tell ma the best way to Riots starohed linen ? 
I have tried starch gloee and other things, but always fail 
to get the Bhloing gloss on my linen that I so often see on 
that cent out by experienced laundresses.—G a&dbhs&’s 
Win. 

REPLIES. 

19252.— How to make fire-lighters — 
Take a quart of tar, and 3 lb. of resin; melt 
them, bring to a cooling temperature, mix with 
as muoh sawdust—with a little charooal added 
—as can be worked in ; spread out, while hot, 
upon a board. When cool break up into lumps 
of the size of a large Hickory-nut, and you have 
at a small expense, kindling material enough 
for one year. They will easily ignite from a 
match, and with a strong blaze, long enough to 
start any wood that is fit to bum.—R. Bear, 
Aahridge 

19325. — Making toffee* — Ingredients : 
1 lb. of powdered loaf sugar, 1 teaoupful of 
water, £-lb. of butter, 6 drops of essence of 
Lemon (if liked). Put the water and sugar into 
a brass pan, and beat the butter to a cream. 
When the sugar is dissolved, add the butter, 
and keep stirring the mixture, until it sets when 
a little is poured on to a buttered dish, and just 
before the toffee is done add the essence of 
Lemon. Butter a dish, pour on it the mixture, 
and when cool it will easily separate from the 
dish.— Amateur. 

-Three ounces of butter, 1 lb. sugar, 

1 cup of treacle. Melt the butter over a hot 
fire, add 1 lb. of sngar (brown is best), and 
half-a-tea«poonful of ginger. Stir well until 
ready. When it becomes cold and hard, on 
being dropped on a plate, it will be done, and 
must be poured out into a large buttered dish. 
For Almond toffee, boil together 1 lb. sugar and 
5 oz. of butter for twenty minutes or so ; stir 
in 2 oz. of blanched Almonds, and boil a few 
minutes longer. Stir constantly, or it will 
bum.—M. 

Simple method of preserving fruit 
—Allow me to thoroughly endorse all that Mr. 
S. W. Kirke says on the above (on p. 599). 
Fruit preserved in this way is hardly to be dis¬ 
tinguished from fresh. Since the correspondence 


about the salicylic add method began, I have 
often been tempted to send this recipe to 
Gardening. I have always plunged the bottles 
in water, with hay packed between, and kept 
them till the fruit Degan to fall, when they 
were immediately removed, filled iip, if neoes- 
sary—one or two bottles being sacrificed for the 
purpose, and boiling water being added, when 
required, to make an even surface for the oil to 
float on. I prefer to all others bottles like those 
in which Moir’s fruits are sold, but many pickle- 
bottles are very good. Very wide-neoked jars 
should be avoided, as they require a great quan¬ 
tity of oil. All stone fruits and Currants may 
be preaerved^in this way most excellently,— 
F. H. 

Preserving fruits in salicylic acid.— 
Several letters have lately appeared, recording 
the varied experiences of persons who have 
bottled fruit aooording to the recipe given in 
Gardening last year. The accounts are so 
contradictory that they mast be perplexing to 
those who have not yet tried the method, and 
yet any simple and wholesome way of keeping 
surplus fruit for winter use is such an advantage 
in many households, that the question deserves 
oareful investigation. The result of our ex¬ 
periments with different fruits bears out the 
varying statements of your correspondents, 
but does not endorse the hasty judgment that, 
because with one person Gooseberries failed, 
and with another Plums succeeded, there¬ 
fore, the system is either entirely good or 
entirely bad. The conclusion we come to is 
simply that it suits some fruits and does not 
suit others. All fruit contains some natural 
acid of its own, and nothing is easier to under¬ 
stand than that the salicylic acid may combine 
suitably with the natural acid of one fruit and 
not with that of another. Last year we tried 
the recipe with Gooseberries. Morello Cherries, 
Plums, Nectarines, and Currants. Of these the 
Gooseberries and Nectarines were complete 
failures; the Gooeeberries were tough and 
tasteless, and the Nectarines, though looking 
very well when cooked, and though tender and 
juicy, had a taste like creosote, pointing to 
some unhappy chemical combination. On the 
other hand, the Morello Cherries, Plums, and 
Currants were excellent—the Currants, espe¬ 
cially, both tasting and looking like fresh- 
gathered fruit. It will be interesting to hear 
next year whether our experience with what we 
find the successful fruits is borne out by that of 
others.—G. J. 

A Cranberry pie—-not tart—is a sub¬ 
stantial dish, a goodly quantity of the fruit 
being required for the purpose. Take, say, a 
quart of Cranberries, and strain the juice from 
them; then well wash them in cold water, pour 
off the water, and mix a tablespoonful of Lemon 
juice and 6 oz. or more of sugar with the fruit, 
and put all aside in a basin for an hour. Mean- 
time, make a nice short crust; line the bottom 
of a deep pudding-dish with some of the paste, 
rolled out as thin as possible, and fill up the 
dish with the Cranberries, using no jnice. Wet 
the edge of the dish, and put a rim of paste 
round it; put over all a cover of paste; 
slightly mark it round the edge with the 
back of a knife, and bake for an hour in a 
hot oven. Half-an-hour before the pie is 
done, brush it over thickly with the white of an 
egg, beaten to a very stiff froth, dredge on some 
pounded sugar, and return the pie to the oven 
to finish baking. This is called ioing the pastry ; 
but it should not be done by inexperienced per¬ 
sons, as it requires oare in regulating the heat 
of the oven to prevent scorching. Strain, 
sweeten, and boil down the juice For several 
minutes; serve it up in a sauce tureen. To make 
the short crust, take half-a-pound of flour, 
half-a-teaspoonful of baking-powder, 6 oz. of 
butter, or 5 oz. of lard, the yolk of the egg 
you put aside, and oold water. Rub the baking- 
powder and butter or lard into the flour with 
the tips of the fingers until it looks like bread¬ 
crumbs. Make a hole in the centre, drop the 
egg-yolk into it, pour enough cold water over it 
by degrees, knead lightly together to a soft 
dough, and it is then ready.—-C. M. M. 


Our reader* wH I kindly remember that tog are at aU 
times glad to reogive for engraving any euggee'ive or 
beautiful photograph* of plant* or viewe, especially o 
garden* of an artistic or natural character, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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20,000 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

QTRONG well-rooted plants from Is. 3d. per 

Q doz ; 8b. per 100, in 60 varieties, including all the moat 
reliable Bort of Japanese, Incurved, Reflexed, Pompone, 
Anemone, and Summer-flowering; packing and carriage 
free. Having added all new vars worthy of cultivation, and 
as our plants in previous years have given great satisfaction, 
we can strongly recommend them this season. Catalogues 
free to purchasers. 

12 White Chrysanthemums, early and late .. .. Is. 3d. 

12 Coloured Chrysanthemums, Japanese .. Is. 3d. 

12 Coloured Ohryaanthemurns, Reflexed .. .. Is. 3d. 
12 Coloured OhryBanthemums, Incurved .. .. Is 3d. 
6 Coloured and 6 White, in variety.Is. 3d. 

W. W. BROWN & CO, 

Florists and Seedsmen, Whitby, Yorks. 


SUPERB BEGONIAS 

(TUBEROUS). 


xor pots or ueuumg, mum vuiuuro, ■»., *uu wo. jidi u' 
according to size; extra fine selected to oolour, 6s., 9s., and 
12 b. ; a few specially large and fine at 20s. per doz. Doubles, 
unbloomed seedlings, mixed (will produce 60 to 80 percent, of 
fine doable blooms), 6s. and 9is.; grand flowers, bloomed and 
selected to oolour, 1 b. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3a. 6d. each. All will 


,_._, >s. pkt. 

guaranteed. GLOXINIA ORASSIFOLIA, superb mixed, 
targe, many erect, 3e. 6d. and 5s. per doz. Any or above, safe 
and free by return post, for cash with order to— 

B. C. RAVENSCROFT (Manager), 

Finsbury Park Nursery, 332, Green Lanes, 
London, N. 


BULBS 


EVERY BULB WARRANTED. 

UOBERT SYDENHAM, the largest Amateur 

■Lb Importer of Bulbs in the country, advises his friends, 
who grow the following Gladioli, Liliums, Ac., to get them 
started at once. All are varieties any amateur may grow 
well with fair care and attention ; they are carefully selected 
and guaranteed, and the prices, quality considered, much 
under the usual prices. 

PJ.RAND Imported Lily of Valley Crowns for 

U forcing, 3s. and k 100; choice Dutch dumps, 8s. to 
12s. doz.: Spirsea Japonica, fine clumps, 3e. to 5s. doz., accord¬ 
ing to size; Lilium aura turns, good fair bulbs, 6s., large size, 9s., 
extra large, 10 to 12 inches round, Is. 3d. each, 12s. dozen, 
usually sold at 2s. 6d. each; fine Lilium rubrum or roseum, 5s., 
extra Large, 6s. 6d.: Lilium album (true) pure white, 10 b. ; album 
mooBtrosum,white,5s 6d.; Harrisii, 9a. to 12a., aooordingtosize; 
tigrinum, 2s. 6d.:umbellatumerectum, 3s. All per doz. African 
Tuberoses, Is. 6a., extra large, 2s. doz.; American Pearl Tube¬ 
roses. 2s., extra large, 3s. doz.; 8carlet Gladioli, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


100; choice Ranunculus, strongly recommended, mixed, Is. 6d. 
100, named varieties, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 100; Anemones, single, 
Is. 9d. 100, double, 3s. 100; choice Spanish Iris. la. 6d. 100 
12s. 1,000. Hyaointhuii oandicans. Is. 3d dozen: extra 
large, 2s. dozen. SPECIAL PRIOE8 to LARGE BUYERS. 
ROBERT SYDENHAM, Tenby Street, Birmingham. 


A ONE. Hartland, Cork—For superb Col¬ 
lection of siDgleDahlias, per packet, 6d. and Is. See 
‘ ‘ Year Bo ok ’’ of Rare Seeds for 1887, post free. _ 

A ONE. Hartland, Cork—For “ Snow-white ” 

Aster 8eeds, in six special varieties, 2s. 6d.; lovely in 
autumn for wreath-making a nd cuttin g.___ 

A ONE. Hartland, Cork—For “ Snow-white ” 

Stock Seed, in six special varieties, is. 6d. «*, See 
•‘Year Bo ok" of Rare 8eeds for 1887. __ 

A ONE. Hartland, Cork—For “ Snow-white” 

Cineraria Seed, per packet, Is. 6d. “Your white Cine¬ 
raria is splendid for cutting."—Mr. R. Maries, Nurseryman, 
Mythop, Lytham._ 

A ONE. Hartland. Cork—For superb Pansy 
Seed, per packet. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6cL See " Year Book” 
of Rare Se eds, p age 10, post fr ee._ 

A ONE. Hartland, Cork—For rare Oxlips, 

Cowslips, Primroses, hardy Primulas. Polyanthus, Ac. 
See “ Y ear Book ” of Seeds for 1887, post fre e._ 

A ONE. Hartland. Cork—How to raise Alpine 

Primulas. . . See “ Year Book ’’ of Rare Seeds for 1887. 
pago 11. — W. BAYLOR HARTLAND, Old-Established 
Garden 8eed Waiehouse. 24. Patrick-street. Cork. 

Kf) RARE HARDY FERN ROOTS, 8 varie- 

UU ties, including Maiden-hair. Ceterach, ruta-muraria, 
Asplenium Trichomanes. Blechnum Spicant, packed in Moss, 
carriage paid. Is 6d.—H. ANDREWS, Beaminstcr, Dorset. 

TTLIES Of THE VALLEY.—Home-grown, 

-LI for early flowering, 2s. 100; 5s. 300, post-free.—C. HAT- 
CLTFFE, Horncastle, Lincolnshire. 

T?ARL BE AGONSFIELD PRIMROSES, 

■Ll pretty for borders, rookeries, 4o., 2*. 100 ; 5s. 300, selected 
carefully packed, free.—O. HATOLIFFE, Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire. _ 

n.OOSEBERRIES, fine 3-year-old bushes, best 

VJ heavy cropping sortB, mixed, 2s. 6d. doz. Carnations, 
strong-rooted plants, propagated from selected seedlings, 
very choice ana cheap, 3e. doz., free.—CRANE A CLARKE, 
Uaddenham, Cambs.__ 


flHEAP, TO CLEAR.—Primulas, coming into 

Lr flower, very fine. Is 3d. doz.; 2 doz., 2s. Cinerarias, 24 
for Is. 6d. Early-flowering Chrysanthemums, leading sorts, 

OLAJEtKB?, Haddeoham.^OlMUlw ° n * 

D Igllz^by VjOOgle 


GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

Of) nnnCHRVSANTHEMUMS.grownfrom 

our splendid Collection of plants, fillings house 
130 feet by 18 feet, from which we cut many thousands of 
bloom weekly. All good, well-rooted plants from cold pits. 
Meteor, Mdme. C. Deegrange, La Vierge, Mrs. G. Bundle, 
Peter the Great, Mrs. Forsyth. Hermeine, Guernsey Nugget, 
Soeur Melanie, White Eve, Julie Lagravere, Elaine; this set 
of 12, post free, Is. 6d.; 21 vars., 3s., blank P.O. 

PELARGONIUMS. — Strong, well-rooted 

-L plants, from 3-inch pots, in 12 varieties, free, 4s. per doz. 

PELARGONIUMS.—Strong and good cut- 

-L tings. Edward Perkins, Marie Mallet, Defiance, Lady 
Isabel, Brown’s Seedling, Emperor of Russia, Duke of Albany, 
Digby Grand, Duchess of Bedford; this set, post free, Is., P.O. 

WE OFFER CUTTINGS of the following 

” magnificent PELARGONIUM8: Duchess of Albany 
(Lewis), Joe, Gold Mine, Eventide, Martial, Mr. Ashby; this 
set, post free, 2s. ; blank P.O. 

CJ.ERANIUMS.—Splendid cuttings, all colours. 

LI Mrs. Gordon, Daphne, Bacchus. Celia, Chas. Darwin, 
Sybil Holden. Mrs. Starey, Beatrix, Mrs. Leavers; this set, 
post free, Is., blank P.O. 

WE OFFER CUTTINGS of the following 
"" magnificent ZONAL GERANIUMS: Lady Chester¬ 
field, Mrs. Johnson, Norah, Caroline, Nipbetos, P. N. Fraser, 
Omphales, Cato, Nelly Thomas, Mrs. Miller; this set, post 
free, 3s., P.O. 

Catalogues free on application. 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 


c 

FIDLER’S 

V U 

Q-E T* A Tt LB 

| Carriage fret, SZ3Z] ZD S. | 

Best 

value 

C. Fidler’s Collection 01 _ 

for a Large Garden. Al 1 

C. Fidler’s Collection 1 (1 D 

(or a Villa Garden. 1U U 

ever 

offered. 

C. Fidler’s Collection C C 

for a Cottage Garden. V U 

Full descriptive and illustrated Catalogue, Gratis and 
post free upon application. j 

C. FIDLER. Seedsman, &c., READING. 


pANSIES! PANSIES! PANSIES !—Finest 

■L Collection in England. New Catalogue free on application. 
Seed Is. pkt.—A. B AILEY A 8 QN, Southwick, Sunderland. 

LOOK OUT 

FOR 

TTANE’S PRIZE PACKET of FLOWER 

-D- SEEDS, containing upwards of 100 choice varieties in 12 

K jkets, including Aster, Stock, Chrysanthemum, Sunflower, 
ve Lies, Ac., Ac., with full directions for sowing and grow iDg, 
and a Prize in every packet. Prizes will range in value from 
Id. to £1. Addresses of principal winners on application. 
All free, Is. 2d. 

P. J. KANE, Seed Grower, Kells, Meath. 

BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING 

DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 

ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S Special GUINEA 

-Q. COLLECTION for spring planting (made up at a reduc¬ 
tion of 25 por cent from Catalogue prices) oontains :— 


12 Amaryllis Candida major 
4 „ formosissima 

6 Anemone japonica alba 
6 „ elegans 

4 Hemerocallia fulva 
2 „ Kwanso (fl.-pl.) 

12 Iris germanica 
8 Tritoma Uvaria 
2 Riohardia (Calla) alba ma- 
culata 


12 Gladiolus branchleyensis 
12 „ gandavenBis 

6 Oannaa, in 6 named vars. 

6 Dahlias, single 
2 Funkia cucullata aurea 
var. 

4 Lilium spedosum 
6 „ tigrinum Bplendens 

12 Montbretia Pottsii 
6 Tropseolum tuberosum 


Half this Collection for Eleven Shillings. 

The above may be had either from ourselves direct, or from 
our General Agents for Great Britain, Messrk. Mertkns A 
Co., 3, Cross-lane, St. Mary-at-HIll, London, E.C. 

For particulars as to free delivery. Ac., &ee our Special 
Spring Catalogue for 1886-7, which will be forwarded, post 
free, on application to our Agents, or ourselves direct 
ANT. ROOZEN A RON. Overvcen, near Haarlem. Holland 


HUCUMBER PLANTS.—Daniel’s Defiance 

LI and Duko of Albany, sixpence each, post free.—J. S. 
CHINNECK, 226, Lake-road, Landport. Portsmouth._ 


DOSES 

Lv cheap. 


■pCHEVERIA SECUNDA GLAUCA. —Large 

-Ll plants, Is. dozen ; smaller plants, 9d. dozen.—SURGEON 
MAY, Orayford, Kent. _ 

1 ROSES ! ROSES I—The best and 

apest in the world. Five first prizes were awarded 
to these Roses in one day at the Grand National Rose Show. 
Crystal Palaoe. Forty choioe Perpetuals for 21s. Purchasers’ 
•election from 400 best varieties. Catalogues free on applica¬ 
tion. Twenty choioe Standards or Half-Standards for 21s. 
Purchaser's selection. The following are my selection20 
choice Standards, 12s. 6d.; 24 choioe Half-standards, 12s. 6d.; 
40 choice dwarfs, 12s. 6d.; 24 choioe dwarf Teas and Noisettes. 
12s. 6d.; 12 choice Standards or Half-Standards, 9s.; 12 
choice olimbing, 6s. Cash with order. The following are all 
carriage free:—12 Best Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarfs, 7s.; 12 
Beautiful Teas and Noisettes, 9B.; 6 Lovely Yellow Roses. 
4s. 6d.; 6 Marshal Niels, 4s. 6d.; 6 Gloira de Dijons, 4 h. ; 6 
Choice Moss Roses, 3s. 6d.: 6 Old Cabbage Roees, 3s. 6d.; 6 
Old-fashioned Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 Crimson Monthly Roses, 3s.; 
6 Pink Monthly Roses, 2s. 6d.: 6 Quiok-growing climbing 
Roses, 2s. 6d.; 12 Sweet Briers, 3s. My selection, cash nHth 
order. Thousands of testimonials. Catalogues free.— 
JAMBS WALTERS, Bose Grower, Exeter _ 

pORNFLOWKRS. — Strong plants, mixed 

LI oolours, from open ground, 3 doz. for 9d., free.—E 
HOBBS, St. John’s-hill, Wareham, Dorset. 


Mairis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. I 

on non ROSES ON OWN ROOTS, 4 b. dog., 

JUjUuW free, 6 for 2s. 6d., Isabella Bprunt, Homer, 

Niphetos, Reine, Marie Pia, Red Gloire de Dijon, Red Mai. 

maison, d’Elise, Sir J. Paxton, Oarvennier, Madame Bravy, 

Bdved'Or, Gloire de Dijon, Mathilde LenserU. Crimson China, 

Ac , food trees.—MAIRIS A CO., Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol. 

TWELVE CHOICE GREENHOUSE FERNS, 
specially good for cutting, including Malden-baim Silver 
Fern, vanegated Ferns, Ao., 2s. 6d , free; not half whole¬ 
sale price. 

ONE RED GLOIRE DE DIJON and ELEVEN 
MONTHLY ROSES, 2 years old, own roots, 3s., (res. 

HARDY CLIMBERS. — White Passion - flowers. 
Virginian Creepers, Sweet-soented Woodbines, white and 
yellow Jasmines, 7 strong plants, 2s. 6d., free. 

ONE WHITS CLEMATIS, and six best gold snd 
silver Ivies, including Rhomboidea, 2s. 6d., free. 

CHOICE GREENHOUSE COLLECTION, In 
during lovely scarlet winter-flowering Habrothamnos ele¬ 
gans, new, beautifully-variegated-leaved Begonias, sweet- 
scented greenhouse Jasmines, new Fuchsias, Ac. Eleven 
strong plants, all different, 2s. 6d, free; not one quarter 
usual price. 

SWEET-SCENTED VIOLETS. White Marguerites 

Choice Polyanthus, 3U plants for 2s. 6d., free. 

MAIRIS A CO., Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol. 

DIGHT BEST MAIDEN HAIR FERNS.- 

•LJ Farleyense, tenerum. oiliatum, cuneatum. formoeum 


DEACHEY’S FIRST PRIZE BEGONIA 

■U SEED.—Not to be exoelled anywhere. Choicest Doable, 


anywhere. Choicest Double, 
very limited quantity. 2s. 6d. to 5s. packet; new erect large- 

flowered, single. 2s. 6d.j~ - -*-- r -■— 1 —" '-‘ 

varieties. 9d. to Is. 6d. 


id. packet; choice single, all from named 
.. Directions for raising with each packet. 


PEACHEY’S BEGONIA TUBERS, Bent 

-LI easily now dry, poet free. Twelve named doubles, 24s. 
38«. t 42s.; twelve namod singlos, 10s. to 24s.; twelve new 
large-flowered seedlings, 12s.; twelve ordinary seedlings, 4a. 
See front page.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Kingskerswell, 
Devonshire. 


PEACHEYS GIANT POLYANTHUS SEED, 

-LI finest strain extant.—White, yellow, orange, crimson, 


finest strain extant.—White, yellow, orangt 
ana laoed. each sort separate, or all mixed, 7a ana is. 
packet. Hose-in-Hose and Jack-in-Green, Is. packet. Choioe 
Hybrid Primrose, lovely colours, Is. and Is. 6d. packet 
Plants, 2f. 6d. dozen; extra clumps, Just ready to bloom, 5s. 
doz en.—Kin gs kerswe ll, Devon._ 

PEACHEY’S PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

■LI -Well-rooted plants of best Incurved and Japanese, 
named, 3s. dozen; cuttings, is. 3d. dozen.—Kingskerswell 
Devon. 

PEACHEY’S PRIZE ROSES.—Grand bush 

-Ll plants that bloomed finely last season, all beet exhibition 
sorts, truly named, 7s 6d dozen; 26s 50; 50s. 100, delivered 
free for cash. List.—Kingskerswell, Devon. _ 

PEACHEY’S SWEET VIOLETS.—Largest 

-Ll Collection in England, grand plants, full of buds. Cata¬ 
logue of 30 best double and single varieties, with instructions 
for growing, 4d.______ 

DEACHEY’S CARNATIONS.—Thousands of 

Ll Bplendid plants now ready. Twelve, very hardy, for 
borders, 7s. 6d. ; twelve beautiful-named seifs, 10s., free.— 
King ske rswell . Pev6 n._______ 

DEACHEY'S PRIMULAS.—All will bloom 

this spring.—P. vertlcillata, the sweet Abyssinian Prim¬ 
rose. 3 for Is. 3d.; P. obconica, the Ever-blooming Primrose. 2 
for le. 6d.: P. japonica, grandest of all Primroses, 3 for Is. 
Alpine Auriculas, beautifully-laoed strain. 3s. dozen. Giant 
Pol yaDthu* plants, all oolours. as above, in bud. 3a. doz.. frss. 

PEACHEY’S GREENHOUSE PLANTS.- 

•Ll Best large-flowered Geraniums for pots, 3s. 6d. dozen. 
Choioe Pelargoniums, named, 4s. dozen. Choice Fuchsias, 
named, 2s. 6d. dozen (see front page).—Kingskerswell, Devon- 
s hire. __ 

QLADIOLI.—Finest varieties (for which we 

LI were awarded first prize at Crystal Palace last season, 
and every show where exhibited during the past three years), 
5s., 7s., a”d 10s. per doz. Our bulbs are splendidly matured, 
and nearly doable the size of those usually sold. Points of 
great value to cultivators in late districts. 12 fine named 
varieties, as sample, for 5s. Descriptive Catalogue with 
cultural directions, free on application.—J. BURRELL A 
CO., Howe House Nurseries, Cambridge. __ 

T ILY OF VALLEY, EnglUh grown, 2s. per 

-Ll hundred, 16s. per thousand. Cash with order, free.— 

JTCWWRRVH T»morion. Plymouth ______ 

lTTflOO COMMON and colchic 

IUjUWU LAURELS,3to5feet; also 10,000Laurustinus, 
1 to 3 ft.; splendid stuff, very cheap. Must be sold; land re- 
quired for building.—LEWIS A RON. Nurserymen. Malvero 


DRENCH PARADISE APPLE-TREES (trne) 

■L imported from Tranoe. Other Fruit Trees, best sorts, 
strong-rooted Maidens, or trained, for small garden. Send 
for list.— DAUNOU, 10, Wigunorc-street. London. 




THE STRONGEST 

GARDEN LIGHT 

Made—2 inches thick, glazed, 21 oz. glass, 
Painted three times. 

6 Light*. 4 by 6. £44s.; 12do.. £8; 20do.. £12 ; 
6 do., 5 by 3. £3 ; 12 do., £5 15s.; 20 do.. £9. 

20 or more, carriage paid, oash Li*t ana 
Particulars of our new cheap HANDLIGHTS, 
free, just invented. 

HARDY BRUIN A CO S., 
Horticultural Works, Leicester.__ 


T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 
J. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY 8ALB 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. ***^ 
bliahed 1780. Sales by auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or post free, f p;-; j- - , 
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THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 

THE CULTURE OP ASPARAGUS. 
Somb time ego we promised our reader! an 
artiol on the French system of cultivating 
Asparagus, and we now reprint the following 
from “The Vegetable Garden,” a most useful 
book, published by Mr. Murray:—As by the 
common English way of growing Asparagus it is 
impossible to get a good result,we give here 
what are the 

ESSENTIAL POINTS IN THE PRODUCTION OF 

good Asparagus. 

Although the details of the system of growing 
good Asparagus require some little space to 
describe on paper, the essential differences 
between that and the system commonly 
employed in England are so very clear that 
they may be shortly stated. Eaoh plant is 
treated as an individual—as a vigorous subject 
requiring much space in which to grow, if 
strong growth and strong shoots are desired. 
Long experience has taught cultivators that a 
smaller space than 4 fttL apart will not suffice 
to give the very best result. At first sight, 
people in this country might suppose that this 
means a waste of ground, but it really is not so. 
At first, when the plantation is young, waste of 

S ound is avoided by taking a light crop off 
tween the lines—say one of Kidney Bsans or 
of early Potatoes; but after a good year’s 
growth, and when the Asparagus gets strong, 
its roots really oooupy the whole spaoe, and the 
result is so much more satisfactory than in the 
common way that the ground affords a better 
and more satisfactory return. There are two 
principal ways of growing this crop near Paris 
—one, devoting a oertain portion of ground to 
it, as usual with us; the other, putting single 
plants between Vines or small fruits, or placing 
a plant wherever there is room for one. This 
last way is important, because it may be carried 
out in small gardens everywhere, and by its 
means we should become more readily convinced 
of the value of giving plenty of room to the roots. 
Single plants here and there in the open spaoes, 
or in “blanks” between bushes, fruits, or 
dwarf pyramidal Apple or Pear trees, or single 
lines, wherever room can be found for them, 
would, from the superior result, soon convince 
all of the value of the system. 

Planting. 

Healthy yearling plants are always chosen, 
and they are planted in April, about the 
time, or a little before the time, when 
growth oommenoes. Thev are invariably 
planted in a shallow trenoh, somewhat like a 
Celery trenoh—not quite ao deep and not 
manured as that is, supposing that the ground 
is in fair condition. In a trench about 8 inches 
deep the plants are plaoed on little low hillocks, 
ana they are carefully attended to for the first 
year. The plants, be it noted, are 4 feet apart 
in the line, and 4 feet apart in the trenoh. It will 
he no ticed that the seoond essential difference 
between the common wav—that in use with us 
—and the way it is now desired to make known 
iif that in garden soil of fair quality no manure 
i» used at the time of planting. There are 
I» whkh 


be required ; but if the soil is as good as garden 
■oil generally is, no preparation whatever is 
given beyond the opening of the trenoh and the 
planting of eaoh root in a little fine surf ace soil; 
the great preliminary expense, which has been 
supposed to be necessary in the culture of this 
plant, is avoided. It is when the plants begin 
to get strong and well established that a little 
manure is applied. There is thus a great 
economy in two things—in plants and in 
manure, which, under the usual system with us, 
is used to the most wasteful extent; ao muoh 
so, indeed, as to seriously limit production by 
causing alarm as to expense. 

Home culture. 

Our markets are full of Asparagus in spring, 
grown in other countries, sometimes hundreds 
of miles from London. It is a vegetable whioh, 
perhaps more than any other, loses quality 
every day after it is out. This is one reason 
why it should be grown in our own country. The 
soil and the olimate of England, in almost every 
oounty, are admirably suited for the production 
of Asparagus. Nevertheless, not only do we 
not supply our own markets, but many pos¬ 
sessing large gardens cannot get a really good 
sample. All this is wholly unnecessary, for 
every farmer’s garden and every oott&ge garden 
might grow it welL In large plaoes, where a 
few beds, formed on a costly and wrong principle, 
now furnish a very limited snpply of very 
poor Asparagus, there ought to be an abundance 
of the best quality. Our markets ought to be 
supplied by our own people, the early supplies 
coming from the southern and the late ones 
from the northern counties. 

Blanching. 

The question of blanching it, more or less, 
is apart from the question of cultivation, and 
people may adopt the only true system of culture 
without blanohing, if such be their taste. But a 
closer acquaintance with the subject will prob¬ 
ably teach many that there is something in this 
despised system of blanching, which so many 
persons, lamentably ignorant on the subject, 
beyond experiences of their own overcrowded 
and ill-grown beds, declare to be an absurd I 
practioe. All good judges and growers know 
that it is necessary in the highest culture, and 
to secure the most delicate flavour, and also to 
prevent the rising shoots breaking in warm 
weather into scales or leaves before they are 
fairly developed. The best foreign Asparagus 
is bfanohed by piling little mounds of friable 
earth over the stools in spring. 

Forcing Asparagus. 

To obtain early supplies of Asparagus should 
be the aim of all who have gardens of any ex¬ 
tent, and the usual applianoes for foroing 
and heating. A peculiarity of this, the moat 
delioate and most esteemed of all vegetables, is 
that it never retains its true and delioate flavour 
when “ oanned” or preserved. We have tried 
many samples, both from France and Amerioa, 
and never found one that did not taste un¬ 
pleasantly of the tin. The true way is to prolong 
the season of the fresh Asparagus as long as we 
conveniently can. Foroing may be oommanoed 
in November and continued till Asparagus is fit 
to gather in the open air. One of the best ways 
is to make a slight hot-bed with stable manure, 
leaves, and tan (these last materials, if easily 
obtained, will do well to mix with the manure), 


in a Melon pit, or under a oommon Cucumber 
frame, about 2£ feet high ; and on the surface of 
the bed should be plaoed a few inohes of light 
soil, leaf-mould, or sifted potting refuse, on 
which to place the plants, because suoh material 
does not act so effectually in repressing the heat 
as ordinary garden soil. When the roots are 
taken up as oompletely and carefully as possible, 
and plaoed thickly on this, they should be 
covered with a few more inches of the same 
material. If the Asparagus be required of its 
natural colour, give the frame full light and air 
when fine. Water occasionally with tepid 
water. After one good watering in the early 
stage, a little will afterwards suffice, for the 
winter crops at all events, as the slow evaporation 
of the period and the moisture of the bed will pre¬ 
serve the soil in a sufficiently moist state, ulie 
heat of the bed must be preserved when it gets 
low by a lining, in the usual old-fashioned way, 
and by covering closely with mats or litter at 
| night in cold weather—that is, if it be a common 
frame, but if in a brick pit this will not bo 
necessary. The chief point is to be patient at 
first, to let it get a alow start, and not bo 
over-exoited at any time, or it will start away 
and produoe nothing but very weak, spindly 
shoots; whereas, by bringing it on gradually 
and regularly, a good cutting may be obtained. 
An important way is by bringing the heat to the 
roots, and certainly by this plan a more perma¬ 
nent and stable kind of “grass” is obtained, 
because neither plant nor root is in the least dis¬ 
turbed. It is an expensive way, though simple. 
The beds are, in the first plaoe, very well made of 
rich, deep soil, andthealleys of these beds are dug 
out to a depth of 3 feet or so, and then bricked; 
or, in other words, the Asparagus beds are made 
between low brick walls, perforated with 
“ pigeon-holes,” to admit of the heat entering 
freely; and, whenever forcing oommenoes, the 
bricked trenoh on eaoh side of a bed is filled 
with fermenting manure, covered over by a 
rough shutter, and the beds themselves with 
small wooden frames made to fit; these are, of 
oourse, only plaoed on during foroing, the beds 
being exposed in the summer season. The beds 
should not be more than 4 or 5 feet wide, to 
admit of the ready percolation of heat. This 
method is, however, only suited for plaoes 
where a good deal of expense is devoted to the 
garden. Tho modification or improvement of 
it, whioh consists in having hot-water pipes 
paasingibetween eaoh bed, and the chamber oov • 
ered with a slab of stone, is even a more ex 
pensive one. No matter what system is 
employed, a steady heat of from 80 degs. to 
65 degs. will be found most suitable. In the 
royal gardens, at Frogmore, the beds are 
aliout 75 feet long and < feet wide, their sides 
being built with brioks, “pigeon-hole” style. 
The spaces between the beds are 4 feet deep, the 
lower 2 feet being filled with rich soil; and In 
the upper 2 feet are flow and return hot-water 
pipes, connected with a boiler that heats six 
suoh ranges. On the tope of the beds are 
frames. In very severe weather the aaahee 
must be covered with mats or litter. The 
French mode of foroing Asparagus usually con¬ 
sists in digging deep trenches between beds 
planted for the purpose, covering the beds with 
the soil and with frames, filling in the trenohea 
between the beds with stable manure, and 
protecting the frames wiitfe ntraw mats and 
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litter to keep in the heat. A specialty is made 
of forcing the smaller-sized Asparagus in 
the garden of M. Caucannier, Place de 
l’Eglise, at Clichy, and several iron houses are 
there devoted to the culture. There are frames 
within each house, just as in many pro¬ 
pagating houses in England, and beneath 
them the Asparagus is forced for the markets, 
and in large quantities. The houses are heated 
by hot water, and the culture, in other respects, 
resembles that which is practised in forcing 
gardens in England—that is, when the plants 
are taken up to be forced indoors or in pits. 
The disturbance weakens the roots a good deal, 
and the large table Asparagus is never forced by 
this method. M. Caucannier and other growers 
produce it specially in a small state for soups, 
etc., but it is impossible to obtain the large 
table Asparagus in this way. 


When should Mushrooms be eaten ? 
—Should they be eaten when quite young, in 
the form commonly known as “ buttons,” oi 
should they be left growing until the under¬ 
side of the Mushroom is of a dark-brown colour ? 
I ask this question, because I know of a cose in 
which a young female was taken seriously ill 
after eating only two small ones. It so hap- 

f ens that the Mushrooms passed through my 
ands before they were dressed, and I noticed 
that two of them were older than the rest. 
Two people ate from the same dish ; one was, 
within two hours, taken ill, the other felt no ill 
effects whatever, although both ate about the 
same quantity. As a similar case occurred, 
to my knowledge, only a few months previously, 
I begin to get anxious as to what is, and what 
is not, fit to be eaten amongst Mushrooms. 
I may mention that the first case of illness 
which came under my notice occurred after the 
eating of Mushrooms grown in a pasture-field. 
In the last one, the Mushrooms had been forced 
fn a properly-constructed Mushroom-house, and 
w$re the produce of ordinary Mushroom-spawn. 
—J. C. C. Button Mushrooms are gener¬ 

ally considered indigestible; the younger the 
examples t the more indigestible. Young people 
often consider themselves “ seriously ill ” when 
suffering from very trifling ailments. Mush¬ 
rooms are usually esteemed to be best when the 
undersurface is pink in colour , although the 
taste is richer when the under surface is dark 
purple-brown. Mushrooms , like other plants t 

are liable to mildews and other diseases. Some- 
limes the diseased condition is not , without ex¬ 
aminationi, very apparent; but we have known 
unhealthy Mushrooms to cause diarrhea and 
other unpleasant symptoms. —W. G. S. 

19335.—Vegetables for shady border. 

—North borders are as valuable during the 
summer as any other part of a kitchen-garden. 
Many subjects will grow better there than in 
more exposed positions. It is just the place to 
plant spring-sown Cauliflowers, to come into use 
in August. Turnips also may be sown in May 
and June. The Jerusalum Artichoke does well 
in the shade, and no better place can be found 
for growing Lettuces and Radishes during the 
summer. The first sowings of these may be 
made about the middle of May, and seed may 
be sown at intervals of a fortnight up to the 
middle of July. Rhubarb and a crop of late 
Strawberries may also be had in such a position, 
if desired.—J. C. C. 


19400.—Slugs.—“O. R. G.” will find inverted Orange- 
peel a capital trap (or slugs. I get two pieces off each 
Grange, examine the traps night and morning, and catch 
hundreds. I think corrosive sublimate, used at the rate 
of 1 oz. to 10 gallons of water, would kill slugs.—J as. 
Towklby, Dalston. 

19346.— Heating boilers by oil. — The 
only way of burning paraffin in large quantities 
to advantage is by means of a fine spray of the 
oil worked into the furnace by a powerful pump. 
This is, of course, only possible in connection 
with an engine. For small apparatuses, there is, 
at present, no better means of utilising paraffin 
than ordinary wicks, though the number, and, 
to a certain extent, size, of these may be in¬ 
creased considerably. The only drawback is 
that heating by this method, except on a very 
•mall scale, would probably prove more expen¬ 
sive than heating by gas—at least, with the ap¬ 
pliances now in use. 1 am making some experi¬ 
ments with a new form of boiler in connection 
with this matter, and will give “ J. S. K.” further 
information when they are completed.—B. C. R. 
Digitized by 



HOUSE&WINDOW GARDENING. 

TABLE PLANTS FROM SEED. 

Grkvillka robusta. 

This is a hard-wooded greenhouse plant, very 
easily raised from seed ; but to have it avail¬ 
able in the shortest time, the plants require to 
be raised in heat. If the seed is sown in 
February in a temperature of 70 degs., and the 
plants are grown on in the same house, they 
will be large enough for use in six months. 
When once they have attained to a suitable 
size, they should be kept in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature aud have plenty of air, and a thin 
shade on the glass, to keep the leaves of a good 
colour. If there is no heat available, the plants 
may be raised in the greenhouse, but they will 
be longer in getting to a suitable size. In such 
cases, the 1st of April will ba soon enough to 
d it ' - 


house affords. It Is quite safe where the average 
night temperature does not fall below 50 degs. 
The seed is best sown early in March, in a warm 
house, but if there is no heated structure the 
sowing had better be deferred for three weekB. 
In any case, the seed should be sown thinly, in 
rather light sandy soil, and be carefully watered, 
until the young plants appear ; as soon as they 
are large enough to handle they should be put 
into 3-inch pots, and, if available, a compost of 
half loam and half leaf-soil should be pre¬ 
pared for them—but they will do in any 
good garden soil, if it is moderately dry 
when used, and if some sand is mixed with it. 
When they have filled these pots with roots, 
they must be put into others, 5 inches in 
diameter. In these they may remain all the 
The plants 


sow the seed, and 


summer. The plants require the warmest 
corner of the greenhouse when yonng, but when 
they get into larger pots they may have a 
must be put in the lighter position, and, to keep the growth from 


warmest corner in the house, and kept rather being drawn, should be kept near the glass and 
close all the summer. As only a few plants will be slightly shaded in hot weather. When they 
be required, the seed may be sown in a 6-inch have filled the pots with roots, they require 

rather liberal supplies of 
water, and a little liquid 
manure will help to keep 
the leaves of a good colour, 
and to increase the num¬ 
ber of flowers. My experi¬ 
ence is that plants raised 
from seed make much the 
better specimens for any 
purpose—they are more 
bushy in habit. Cuttings 
strike like weeds in a gentle 
heat; but they are always 
long-legged. I have omitted 
to mention that as soon as 
the plants have been put 
into the pots in which they 
are to flower, they should 
be stood on inverted pots 
of the same size. This will 
have the effect of bringing 
the branches down over 
the pots. 

Chinese Primulas. 

To get plants of a suitable 
size to flower in November 
and onwards, seeds should 
be sown in March; and if 
a regular temperature of 
not less than 60 degs. can 
be maintained, the plants 
will be larger in the 
autumn than those raised 
in a lower temperature. 
Still, where there is only a 
greenhouse at command, 
and the sowing is deferred 
until the 1st of April, very 
nice plants may be obtained 
if, in the early stages of 
growth, they are nursed on 
in the warmest corner, and, 
after they get established 
in the pots in which they 
are to flower, they are given 
more light and air. The 

seed muBt be sown in 

pot; this should be filled with sandy soil, which i sandy soil, and only just covered with very fine 

must be kept moist by gentle watering. A - ‘ ” *" ” J1 '* 1 


A HANDSOME ROOM-PLANT (GREVILLEA ROBUSTA). 


soon as the seedlings are large enough—Bay, 
2 inches high—they should be put singly into 
pots 3 inches in diameter, and when they have 
filled these with roots, a shift into 5-inch pots 
will be necessary. With careful management, 
the plants will be large enough for use in the 
autumn, and, if they get a larger pot in the 
spring, and occupy an airy position on the 
greenhouse stage, they will last two years for 
table-work. If they are to retain their bottom 
leaves, they must not be crowded at any time, 
nor must the roots suffer for want of water. 
Taking into consideration the time they remain 
of a suitable size, and the little trouble neces¬ 
sary to raise them, there is no better table-plant 
grown. 

The Sultan’s Balsam (Impatiens Sultani). 

As a flowering plant for the table this Balsam 
has no equal, in my opinion, and as it can be 
easily grown all the summer in a greenhouse it 
may be truly said to be a plant for everybody. 
To be kept through the winter it requires a few 
degrees more warmth than an ordinary green¬ 


handle, water must be given only when the 
soil gets dry ; but after they are put into single 
pots they will require more root-moisture. 
However, the Primula is at all times impatient 
of an excessive supply of water. A very suit¬ 
able soil for them is half loam, and half leaf-soil, 
with some sand ; well-drained pots are also 
essential. When they are, about the end of 
June, shifted into the pots in which they are to 
flower, a cold frame should be placed for them 
in the shade of a wall. In fine weather the 
lights may be removed altogether ; but they 
must be protected at all times from the rain. 
The plants may remain in the frame until the 
end of August; after that they will come into 
flower in due time if they are stood in a light, 
airy position in the greenhouse. If a few of the 
plants are wanted to flower early in the spring, 
the first lot of flowers should be picked off, and 
the plants shifted into pots one size larger early 
in October. 

RlVINA HUMILIS. 

This is a stove-plant, bearing racemes of 
bright-red berries. It has an erect stem, with a 
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hrMintihig head, and thus is an admirable sab* 
ject for the table, as the strings of berries hang 
down in a very graceful manner. It is easily 
raised from seed, and if this is sown at once, 
and treated properly, the plants will be large 
enough for use during the autumn and winter. 
It requires a peaty soil and well-drained pots. 
If potted first in 3-inch pots, and shifted into 
those 5 inches in diameter when they are large 
enough, they will make good specimens, grown 
In % house where there is plenty of atmospheric 
moisture. A fresh stock of plants should be 
raised early every spring. 

Globe Amaranth. 

This is a tender greenhouse annual, which, 
when skilfully cultivated, makes a very effective 
table plant. The purple and the white varie¬ 
ties are the only ones worth cultivating. The 
best and earliest plants are obtained when the 
seed is sown early in April, and the plants are 
raised on a gentle bottom-heat, such as a 
Cucumber or Melon-bed affords. Raised in this 
way, and grown on in a rather close pit or 
greenhouse, the plants will be available early in 
August, ani, if carefully managed, will last in 
good condition for three months. They may 
also be raised and grown in the greenhouse 
altogether, but will not come on so early. 
This is a plant that requires a rioh soil, 
but must not have pots that aro too large. 
A compost of three parts loam and one rotten 
manure, with a sprinkling of sand, suits it best. 
The seed k best sown thinly in a pan, so that 
the plants may have room enough to make two 



GLOBE AMARANTH (GOMPHRBNA OLOBOSA). 


or three pairs of leaves before they are dis¬ 
turbed. The pots in which they are to flower 
may then be prepared and filled with soil; 
those 5 inches in diameter are large enough. 
Three plants of equal size may then be put in 
eaoh, at equal distances apart. They will 
require to be shaded, and to be kept rather 
close for a few days after being potted, but 
after that they must have moderate supplies of 
air, and all the warmth that a greenhouse can 
give them. When convenient, they should have 
a little extra heat, until they are large enough 
for use, and then cooler quarters suit them best. 
Water must be given sparingly after they have 
ceased to grow, or the plants will damp off just 
below the surface. Being everlasting flowers, 
they are available for winter decorations when 
out. 

Berried Solanums. 

The seed of these Solanums cannot be sown 
too soon after the beginning of the year, to 
obtain plants of a suitable size and well fur¬ 
nished with berries. Unless there is a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. available it is, however, of 
no use to sow very early, for the seed will not 
vegetate satisfactorily in a lower temperature. 
As soon as the seedlings are large enough they 
must be put into small pots, in which they 
should remain until the soil is full of roots. 
The easiest way to grow them is to plant them 
out at the end of May, in a bed of soil, in a 
frame, where they can have the protection of the 
lights for a few weeks. In tne autumn they 
must be taken up and put into pots, and shut 
up again in the frame, until they will bear both 
air and sun without flagging. Early in the 
autumn they mnst be taken into the green¬ 
house, and in due time the berries will assume 
their proper colour. ~ y-wlvS* C. 
Digitized by VjOuSZlC 


19334.— Cape Heaths for windows.— 
You are not likely to do much good with these 
in a window, but the best for such a position are 
Erioa gracilis, for autumn-flowering, and 
melanthera for winter ; E. ventricosa coccinea 
minor will flower in May and June; jasmini- 
flora alba and Turnbulli will be a little later. 
You had better get plants in 6-inch pots, which 
will not require re-potting for two years. They 
must have lor a compost peat and sand ; well- 
drained pots are also essential, and they need 
all the sunshine they can get. The room must 
be well ventilated, and the roots must have only 
just enough water to keep the soil moist. 
Heaths are very impatient of excess of root- 
moisture.—J. C. C. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from garden diary from February 26 th 
to March 5th. 

Planted early Potatoes in drills, ooverlng tbs sets with 
compost, and then drawing the soil over with a hoe. In 
the case of suoh kinds as Myattfa Prolific, where not more 
than one, or, at the most, two stems, will be allowed, 
there is a space of 2& feet between the rows. Planted a 
few specially-selected bulbs of Magnum Bonum Onions for 
supplying seeds. Planted another frame with Asparagus- 
roots ; the beds now are male of less bulk. Filled a frame 
full of Lily of the Valley roots to raise flowers for outting; 
they foroe very well In frames, in the same way that 
Asparagus is foroed; the roots are planted thickly on the 
surface of the bed, and oovered with an inoh of light soil 
Forked over the plot of land Intended for Spring Onions ; 
it has now been well manured and well intermixed, and 
soon, on some fine day, we shall tread it down firmly, draw 
shallow drills, and sow the seeds thinly. We oover them 
with the feet, which at the same time press them in, and 
then rake tne land smooth. Made a further sowing of Peas 
of such kinds as William the First, Hundredfold, and 
Huntingdonian. Planted green Windsor Beans in double 
rows, 3 feet apart, drawing the drills 2 inches deep. Took 
up the remainder of the Jerusalem Artiohokes still in the 
ground, and selected the sets for re-planting from the 
smoothest of the medium-sized tubers. I ha vs an Idea 
that, by a steady persistence in this principle of selecting 
the sets, tubers of a more refined and less ooarse shape 
may in time be produced. 

Planted out early Peas, raised in pots on south border; 
they have been hardened in oold frames, with the lights 
drawn off lately to make them robust, and I do not think 
they will experience any check; they were earthed-up and 
Staked at once, and a few pieces of Laurel plaoed on the 
windward side. Pruned Roses on south border. We in¬ 
tend these to flower early ; the main beds of Roses will not 
be pruned before the end of the month. Pruned and 
trained Clematis on arches. To my mind, this is the most 
natural, as well as the most effective, way of growing all this 
family ; it is such an improvement where a shoot here and 
there oan have liberty to grow as it likes and droop over, 
as it were, to sport in the wind. 

8owed seeds of Castor Oils, Blue Gums, Grevlllea 
robuita, variegated Maize, and other sub-tropical plants, 
and placed the pots in heat Put in cuttings of various 
soft-wooded plants. Potted on young Fuohsias. Grafted 
Roses on Brier-roots in pots. Sowed Cocksoombs, Petunias, 
Verbena venose. Phlox Drummondl, Ageratums, Ac., in 
hot-bed. Sowed Sweet Peas and Mignonette in borders. 
Planted out groups of Sweet Williams on herbaoeous 
borders. Planted groups of Foxgloves as background in 
fernery. 8topped, trained, and top-dressed Cucumbers In 
house. Set Strawberries with camel's-hair pencil, giving 
liquid-manure to the plants with swelling fruit. Brought 
in succession of plants as required. Thinned Grapes; 
stopped back laterals to one leaf, and watered the Inside 
borders with tepid liquid-manure. Potted various stove 
plants whish needed) re-pottlng, into dean pots and new 
soil. Pruned winter-blooming Heaths which have done 
flowering. Potted into flowering-pots a number of strong 
plants of Carnation Souvenir de la Malmaison ; this 
variety requires lighter, richer soil than Carnations gene¬ 
rally ; past is beneficial, and plenty of gritty sand should 
be added to it. 


Stove. 

Propagation of winter-flowering plants. 
—Cuttings of the different kinds of soft-wooded 
plants that flower in autumn and winter, and 
which are usually propagated annually, should 
now be put in to strike. If the branches of a 
plant or two of each kind were shortened back 
when they finished blooming, as advised some 
weeks ago, the plants will, if plaoed in a house 
where a genial temperature is kept up, now 
afford plenty of cuttings in right condition for 
striking. Among the mnst useful sorts that 
amateurs who have the convenience of a warm 
house or pit can grow, are Bouvardiaa, Eran- 
themum pulchellum, Aphelandra cristate, Scu¬ 
tellaria Mocoiniana, and Salvias (late-flowering 
sorts, of which S. Bethelli, S. splendens, and S. 
Pitoheri are the best). To them should be 
added, a few fibrous-rooted Begonias, which 
are indispensable. Several cuttings should be 
put together in pots, drained and filled with 
sand, kept moderately moist, and as close as 
possible without becoming affected by damp. 
Where there is plenty of heat at command, 
Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora. Plumbago rosea, 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans, and Serioographis 
Ghiesbreghtii may be added. Cuttings of these 


will strike readily, treated as advised for the 
first-named. Any of the old stock of the 
plants in question that flowered during the 
present season, should now, if to be grown on 
for another season, be shaken out and re-potted 
in new soil; ordinary loam, to which has been 
added a liberal supply of rotten manure and 
sand, is the best material to grow them in. 
During the time the cuttings are striking, and 
until ue season gets further advanced, a genial 
temperature should be kept up by the use of 
fire-neat. 

Ardisia crenulata. —This is one of the 
brightest of the berry-bearing plants that will 
suooeed under pot-culture. It is a slower grower 
than the different kinds of Solanum, but a much 
more enduring plant, as, with fair treatment, it 
will keep in good condition for several years. It 
can be raised from both cuttings and seeds. • 
The latter method is the best for amateurs. 
Seeds sown now will soon vegetate, and, when 
the plants have made a few leaves, they must 
be moved singly into small pots, and be grown 
on in heat during the summer. Drain an ordi¬ 
nary seed-pan about 8 inches or 9 inches in 
diameter, fill it to within an inch of the top 
with finely-sifted sandy peat, pressed firmly 
down, scatter the seeds an inch apart over 
the surface, and cover them with about half-an- 
inch of the soil. It is best to place a piece of glass 
over the top of the pan, as this checks evapora¬ 
tion, and thus prevents the soil from getting dry 
on the surface, and obviates the necessity for 
giving water until after the seed has vegetated. 

Pentas. —The two speoies of Pentas, P. 
carnea and P. rosea, are both pretty plants, 
remarkable for their free-blooming habit, as 
they keep on producing flowers from every bit 
of growth that they make. They do not re¬ 
quire a high temperature, and this fact com¬ 
mends them to amateurs, who sometimes find a 
difficulty in growing plants that need stove- 
heat. Plants that were grown on from cuttings 
struck last spring, and that bloomed in autumn, 
should now be out in ; when they have again 
broken into growth they ought to be turned 
out of the pots; half the old soil should be 
shaken away, and replaced with new material, 
consisting of sandy loam, to which some leaf- 
mould has been added. Pots a size or two 
larger should be used. At the same time a few 
cuttings should be put in, as it is better to have 
some young stock coming on than to retain old 
examples after their seoond season of blooming. 

Stove Dracaenas. —Plants that are bare at 
the bottom should be headed down to within 
about 6 inohes of the collar. This is the best 
time to do the work, as the plants will then 
have time to make new heads before the end of 
summer. When well managed, plants that are 
so treated form better-furnished heads than 
are obtainable from cuttings. After heading 
down, keep the stools as warm as possible. 
The stove sorts will bear, and will grow faster 
in, a high temperature, but muoh heat is not 
necessary. Plants that are headed down in the 
way described will break a number of eyes, 
which may be reduced to one as soon as they 
appear, or the whole may be allowed to go on 
until they are large enough for cuttings—say 
6 inches or 8 inches long, when, if severed at 
their junction with the stools, they will soon 
strike, if treated in the ordinary way. When 
the plants have made shoots 2 inches or 3 inohes 
long, they should have the greater part of the 
oldsoil shaken away, and be placed in new, in pots 
a size larger. The tops, consisting of three or 
four of the leading leaves, with a portion of 
stem, will soon root, and make good plants. The 
hard portion of the stem, if out into bits I inoh 
or 2 inches long, and treated in the way that 
cuttings are managed, will also make plants. 
These, when sufficiently rooted, which they 
may be expected to be by the middle of 
summer, must be put singly into 3-inch pots. 
Both old and young plants require the soil kept 
fairly moist during the season of active growth. 
The syringe should be used daily in warm 
weather, and a thin shade given wnen the sun 
is bright. 

Greenhouse Dracanas. —The Dracaenas and 
Cordylines that need only a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture are comparatively few in number; but 
they are amongst the most naeful of the fine¬ 
leaved plants. The most suitable for amateurs 
are D. congests, D. lineata, D. rubra, and D. 
australis. The last ultimately attains a large 
size. D. conge&ta and D. lineata are small 
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growers that will make pretty decorative plants 
m 6-inoh pots. D. rubra is the finest of the 
cool kinds, and may be described as a miniature 
Cordyline indivisa in appearance. The sorts 
named will bear heading down in the way 
described for the stove species ; the tops can be 
struck in the same manner. In propagating 
these cool sorts, it is necessary, at this early 
time of the year, to give them warm treatment, 
and it is likewise a benefit to the headed-down 
stools to be looated for a time in genial warmth. 
When the stools have broken, snake away the 
greater portion of the old material, and re-pot 
in good, moderately free, loamy soil. 

Eurya lattfolia variegata. —Of green¬ 
house fine-leaved plants with variegated foliage 
this is one of the best. In size ana appearance 
the leaves are not unlike those of the common 
Orange; they are heavily variegated with 
creamy-white, and when young are deeply 
tinged with red. The plant is of an enduring 
character, as, with fair treatment, it will go on 
improving for many years, forming a handsome 
bushy pyramid. In a small state it answers 
well for grouping with other things in the 
greenhouse, and is equally suitable for room- 
aeooration; consequently, it is best to raise a 
few each season. Cuttings, made of the points 
of the shoots, 4 inches or 5 inches long, severed 
at a joint, will strike in a few weeks in heat; 
they should be potted singly when sufficiently 
rooted. Young stook of this kind is better 
grown on during the early part of the summer with 
warm treatment, as by this means more pro¬ 
gress is made. Established plants of this 
Eurya that require a shift may soon be moved 
to pots two sizes larger than those which they 
have occupied; they should be kept a little 
warmer for a few weeks afterwards, until they 
begin to move. 

COPROSMA BaUSRIANA VARIEGATA.— In thif 
we have another pretty variegated plant that 
thrives freely in a greenhouse ; cuttings to root 
well at this season require to be kept warm. 
Five or six may now be put together in 4-inoh 
pots filled with sand, confined under a pro¬ 
pagating glass, and shaded from the sun. As 
soon as they are well-rooted, move singly into 
3-inch pots, using loam to which a little leaf- 
mould and some sand have been added. These 
will make nice plants during the summer, and 
will be found useful for standing about in a 
greenhouse, where their bright foliage will be 
•ffeotive when flowering subjects are scaroe. 

Mignonette. — More iced of Mignonette 
should now be put in. The plants from this 
sowing will succeed those sown in autumn. 
Use 3onoh pots, drain them well, and fill them 
with finely-sifted sandy soil, to which a little 
leaf-mould is added. At this sowing, half-a- 
dozen seeds may be put in eaoh pot, and they 
should be oovered slightly. In a bouse, or pit, 
where there is a little warmth, the seeds will 
soon vegetate. Afterwards the plants may be 
thinned out, three being allowed to remain in 
eaoh pot; when their roots have got well 
hold of the soil they should be moved to 6-inch 
pots, in which they may flower. Manure- 
water should be given frequently to the stock 
of autumn-sown Mignonette, as now the plants 
will be pushing up their bloom-spikes, and the 
amount of flowers produced will be proportion 
ate to the strength of the plants. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Raising sub-tropioal plants. — Cannae, 
Acacia lophantha, Giant Hemp, Chamcepeuce 
Catsabonte and diacantha ; Ferdinanda eminens, 
Castor Oils, Solanums (various). Eucalyptus 
globulus (Blue Gum), Lavatera arborea varie¬ 
gata, and other sub-tropical plants, may be 
easily and cheaply raised from seeds now in a 
hot-bed. Striking effects may be produced with 
groups of the Lavatera, Canna, Castor Oils, Blue 
Gums, Giant Hemp, and Solanum margina¬ 
tum and rubrum. The voting seedlings should 
be potted off singly, and grown on in heat till 
established, and then be hardened off and 
planted out towards the eud of May. 

Single Dahlias. —Seeds may be sown, and 
roots started in warmth, for the purpose of 
working up a stook. Seedlings, if sown at once, 
will flower as soon as cuttings. Other things 
that may be sown now in heat for filling beds 
in summer are Petunias, and Verben."*, both the 
ordinary florist varieties aed jui pte variety 


V. venosa, which has a very striking effect in 
mixture with variegated Pelargonium Manglesi. 

Sweet Peas and Mignonette should be 
sown now wherever sweet scents are desired. 
The former may be sown in rows or circular 
patches as background groups in the mixed bor¬ 
ders, or wherever there may be room, as Sweet 
Peas are seldom out of place if well grown. 
Mignonette is another of those indispensable 
things which seem to fit in anywhere. As a rule, 
when Mignonette gets well established in a 
garden, there are plenty of seeds scattered in 
the natural manner, and the plants will flower as 
early as anything we can sow, if some care is 
exercised, when hoeing, not to destroy them 
when small. 

Rose notes. —It is much too early yet to 
prune the general collection of Roses, but a few 
of the plants in a warm position may be pruned 
for early blooming. It is often desirable to 
plant a few of what are termed garden Roses, 
in a sheltered site, for early blooming. Roses on 
walls should be pruned and trained, except the 
Banksian, which should be pruned only after 
flowering. All the summer-blooming, the Pro¬ 
vence or Cabbage, and the York and Lancaster 
Roses, should be pruned at once, if the work 
has not already been done. Thin out weakly 
shoots, and shorten back others, in proportion 
to strength, leaving from 4 inches to 8 inches. 
Those who desire to graft a few Roses may 
set about it now. Select a f e w healthy Brier- roots, 
trim them so that they can easily be put into a 
large 66-sized pot, and then select some Hose 
wood of the previous year, with buds unstarted. 
Cut a slice off the Brier-root, as in whip¬ 
grafting, and fit a piece of Rose-shoot, 6 inches 
or so long, to it. Bind the two together, pot 
them, ana plunge in the hotbed. Shade from 
bright sunshine, and the majority of those 
treated in this way will be rooted in six weeks. 

Fruit Garden. 

The orchard-house.— Avoid cold draughts 
when the trees are in blossom. If there is a 
heating apparatus, turn on a little warmth about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, in frosty or cold 
weather, and turn it off again about six a.m. 
next morning. This will make the atmosphere 
genial and buoyant, and assist in the fertilisa¬ 
tion of the blossoms. A gentle tap on the 
trellis, or the stems of the trees, about mid-day, 
will disperse the pollen. Give a little air, when 
not absolutely freezing, early in the morning, if 
the sun is shining. 

Strawberries in pots.— Bring in fresh re¬ 
lays of strong plants every fortnight. They will 
suooeed on the back-shelves of vineries and 
other forcing-houses. Remove a little of the old 
soil, and see that the drainage is right. Top- 
dress with turfy loam and manure—a little 
artificial stimulant, mixed with the comport, 
will be beneficial. Strawberries in pots should 
never be allowed to get dry, but during the 
early foroing-time, till the flower-spikes appear, 
the water-pot should not be used too freely. 
Strawberries, when in pots, always produce 
more blossoms than are neoessary for a crop. It 
is best to remove all weak flower-buds before 
they expand, and afterwards thin the young 
fruits to ten or twelve in each pot. 

Vines in pots. —Young fruiting-Vines that 
are forced, and are now advancing rapidly, will 
require a good deal of support. If the pots are 
standing on a stage, they may, with advan¬ 
tage, be plunged in pots two sizes larger; at 
the bottom of the outer pot should be placed 
a layer of old turf and manure, and the space 
between the pots should also be filled in with 
the same compost. The roots will soon find the 
fresh food placed there for them, and will turn 
it to good account. The temperature now should 
be from 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night, with a rise 
of 10 degs. by nre-heat by day. Close early in the 
afternoon—say, at half-past three o’clock—and 
damp the paths and floors to create a moist 
atmosphere. When thinning Grapes, be careful 
not to touch them with the hand or hair, as 
they may become rusty. Nor should water 
be thrown on the hot-water pipes, as that fre¬ 
quently has an injurious effect upon the foliage. 
Stop ail laterals to one leaf. 

Early Melons will require careful manage¬ 
ment now. Keep up a genial temperature of 
65 degs. at night, and, to obtain this, the 
linings (if they are grown in frames) must be 
renewed, if necessary. Melons should never be 
shaded, as shade only weakens the growth and 


I makes the foliage soft and flabby, and it is such 
foliage which easily falls a prey to red spider 
later on. Top-dressings of heavy loam should 
be given when required. 

Forcing Figs. —In many cases in the Fig- 
house proper—i.e., a hoase devoted to Fig 
culture solely—the young Figs will be growing 
rapidly, and the young shoots must be gone 
over, and all surplus growths be rubbed off; only 
as many young shoots as can have room to develop 
properly should be left, for unless the young wood 
has free exposure to light the second crop will 
not be a large one, and usually, when the trees 
have justice done them, the second crop is the 
best. Anything calculated to give a check to 
growth should be carefully avoided. _ Chilled 
water only should be used lor the syringe, and 
at the roots. 

General work in hardy fruit garden. 
—All pruning should he finished at onoe—even 
the pruning and training of Peaches should now 
be completed. Ail planting also must be 
brought to a close without delay. Any Apple- 
trees infested with the American Might should 
be dressed with paraffin-oil, or have a strong 
solution of Gishurat compound well rubbed into 
the bark and crevices of the branches. Prune 
and tie Raspberry canes. At this season, birds 
are often destructive to the buds of Gooseberry 
and Currants. Syringe with a mixture of lime 
and soot. Water all newly-planted trees if tl»e 
weather should set in dry. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sowing Peas, Ac. —A good succession may 
be obtained by sowing now, at the lame time, 
such kinds as William the First, Cook’s 
Favourite, or Hundredfold, and Huntngdonian, 
or Champion of England. If sown on the same 
day they will fall naturally into saccession. 
The Green Windsor Beans may also be planted 
now for main-crop. Peas sown in pots, or on 
sods of turf, must not be left long in beat. If 
drawn at all they never do much good Whim 
about an inch high, move them to the turf-pit 
or a cold frame, and harden off ready for 
planting out early next month. Early Long 
pod Beans, raised in boxes, should be moved to 
the cold frame, to harden preparatory to plant¬ 
ing when the weather and the soil suit. 

Depth of covering for seeds.— At this 
season 2 inches will be quite enough covering 
for Peas, even if the soil is dry and mellow. Ju 
the land is in good order, and the seed-bed made 
quite firm, Onion seeds should only be just 
covered. If they are buried too deeply, the 
plants will have thick necks, many of the bulbs 
will split, and the crop altogether will be In¬ 
ferior in quality. Lettuce seeds should be very 
lightly covered—indeed, they should merely be 
sown on the surface and raked in, if the soil is 
well pulverised. 

Planting Potatoes.— The early varieties 
may be planted now in quantity in warm 
situations. The drill system of planting is the 
best, as it permits of the free use of manuriai 
composts in the drills at the time of planting. 
Anything in the nature of old turf, wood-ashes, 
or old hot-bed manure, worked into a com¬ 
post, and placed over the Bets, will be beneficial. 
There is not so much danger of over-manuring 
early Potatoes as later ones, as the crop will 
be lifted before the disease becomes virulent. 
Those wht> are interested in the raising of new 
varieties of Potatoes, and have saved any of the 
apples or seed-pods, may sow the seeds next 
month in boxes in a frame ; and, when large 
enough, plant out in a specially-prepared plot 
of land. Many good Potatoes have been raised 
by “every-day ,Y people in a haphazard wav. 
There is a deal of uncertainty about the result. 

Forcing- French Beans. —All Beans should 
be gathered as soon as large enough. If oot 
required for use immediately, tie them he 
bundles, and plaoe their lower ends in a little 
water. They may be kept fresh in this way 
for a week, if necessary. This is a good season 
for planting a warm pit with an early kind of 
French Beau, to keep up the supply when i* 
is no longer safe to have them in the forcing- 
houses, because of their liability to attack from 
red spider. A moderate temperature will suffioe 
now. Plant the Beans thinly in rowi across 
the pit, two rows under each light. Ksep ricss 
till the plants are coming through the soil; 
then ventilate as required. . 

General work. —Dig up every bit of w*® 
as it becomes vacant mad it is not emsy 
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orer niMmre toy orops, exosp® Carrote, Salufy, 
and Parsnips. Keep the pad* of young Celery 
In a light position, as soon as the little plants 
appear. Sow Leeks in rich soil for trans¬ 
planting. Tie up early Lettuces for blanching, 
and sow seeds for succession. Net up Radishes 
as soon as sown, to keep off birds. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Plants in or about to bloom. —Most sub¬ 
jects are now beginning to respond to the in¬ 
creased light and sun, and the greenhouse 
should be sweet and gay with Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, and Cyclamens. The Primulas, 
both single and double, still continue to bloom 
freely, especially where they are assisted from 
time to time with weak liquid manure. Azaleas, 
Camellias, Genistas, and. other plants of like 
character, will be greatly benefited by frequent 
sprinklings overhead in bright weather, and 
everything that may be in full growth, and ad¬ 
vancing towards bloom, must receive plentiful 
supplies of water at the root. Spiraeas should 
be coming on apaoe, and must also be supplied 
with abundance of moisture. It is, as a rule, 
bad practice to keep plants standing in saucers 
of water, but, in the case of these semi-aquatic 
subjects, an exception may be made; it will, 
however, be advisable to let the plants absorb 
the whole of the moisture, and the saucers become 
dry, at least onoe every day. When fairly 
started, nothing seemB to suit Spiraeas so well 
as weal guano-water, whioh may be given two 
or three times a-week with great advantage. 
The Anm Lily (Calla) is another subject that, 
being n>w in full growth, rejoices in abundance 
of moisure at the root. This plant will not 
only emure, but will really flourish in, a fair 
amount of warmth at this season, if the high 
tempenture is accompanied by a corresponding 
amount of light and sufficient ventilation to 
ensure i thoroughly sweet atmosphere about 
the plats. 

Chkbanthemum cuttings of choice varie¬ 
ties, thfi were inserted some six or eight weeks 
ago, shald, by this time, have rooted nicely, 
and hai better be shifted into pots about 
2 incheslarger than those in which they were 
first plaed—say, from “thumbs” into large 
60's (4-irh pots)—whioh will afford them quite 
snfficien room for the present. Use a 
more lamy compost than that in which 
the plats were rooted, and make this 
fairly hn about the roots. lie careful 
also tc place the young plants where 
they wilreceive abundance of light, and where 
free veniation can be afforded as soon as the 
plants at in a condition to benefit by it. The 
most faourable position is, undoubtedly, a 
cool pit, 1th a small pipe or two along the front 
to excise frost, where the plants will be 
within rfew inches of the glass. It is not yet 
too lateo insert cuttings of Chrysanthemums 
for gened purposes, and of varieties for late- 
fiowerin Any that were struck in store-pots 
should 1 potted off singly, as soon as they are 
fairly rood. 

Rb-pgmng Ferns.— The present is a very 
good tin to pot on Ferns of almost all kinds ; 
the diffent varieties of Maiden-hair, Pteris, 
Ac., areist starting into fresh growth, and if 
placed ifresh material will root into it, and 
grow at? freely at once, particularly if they 
can be ipt somewhat warm and close for a 
short be afterwards. Small, well-rooted 
stuff in’s (3 inches to 4 inches in diameter) 
may be aced in 5-inch, or even 6-inoh, pots, 
if veryigorous, while large old plants that 
have Pained to an inconvenient size 
should lpulled to pieces, and each “ crown ” 
be pott«singly into a small-sized pot. At the 
same tit, it should be remembered that seed¬ 
ling Fe* are invariably more vigorous than 
dmdedants, and should, at all times, receive 
the prefence. It is a good plan to take ad¬ 
vantage’ any ripe fronds at this season, rub¬ 
bing tbspores that usually abound on the 
undersiion to a finely-sifted surface of sandy 
peat oraam, kept constantly moist. Under 
favouraJ circumstances, the young plants will 
appear hundreds in the course of a few weeks, 
ana she! be pricked off as soon as they can be 
handlefrd subsequently potted on as required. 

Shift lew of the strongest and most for¬ 
ward j*ts of zonal Pelargoniums, Petunias, 
Heliotr*, Ac., now jh small pots,ji]t<>^the 
Digitized 




5-inch or 6-inoh size for early bloom. Give 
Cinerarias advancing towards bloom plenty of 
water and liquid-manure, and keep herbaoeouS 
Calceolarias moist and cool. The shrubby kinds 
for pot-work should be lifted and potted from 
the cold frame in which they were struck. 

_B. C. R. 

‘ ROBBS. 

ROSES FOR ARCHES. 

In the selection of varieties, the qualities to look 
for, in addition to the obvious essentials of ram¬ 
pant growth and profusion of bloom, are hardi¬ 
ness, pliability, persistence of foliage—which 
foliage should be handsome, but only of moder¬ 
ate size, as the very large-leaved Roses, when 
grown on arches, get their leaves lacerated by 
the wind, and soon look untidy—and compara¬ 
tive freedom from the more disfiguring of Rose 
pests, such as mildew, Ac. In addition to 
Felicity Perpdtuelle, which is unsurpassed as an 
arch Rose, there may also be mentioned, as fulfill¬ 
ing the above conditions, the Ayr shire splendens, 
whose white flowers, less regular in outline than 
those of the last-named, are relieved by a slight 
pink edge. These two varieties are the pick of 
their respective classes, but if a pink vanety in 
the same section be desired, there is no fault to 
be found with the Hybrid LaureDavoust (whose 
charming pink flowers are produced in immense 
clusters), except that, in the north, it is not quite 
hardy enough to avoid some disfigurement in a 
severe winter, unless it be somewhat protected 
with Braoken, or a similar covering. In the 
southern counties, however, both this and the 
climbing Aimee Vibert, or Aimde Vibert scan- 
dens, as it is sometimes pedantically called, 
make good arch Roses, ana the two are suffi¬ 
ciently near in character to make a good pair, 
the one pink and the other white, where several 
sorts are desired. But when it comes to the 
Noisettes, there are two varieties of which use 
should be made whenever possible, for, if not 
perfectly hardy, they are well worth the slight 
protection of Fern which is all that is necessary 
to preserve them. The first of these is R£ve 
d’Or, an exceedingly vigorous Rose, and the 
hardiest of its class—a Rose whioh could not be 
considered otherwise than a highly ornamental 
plant, even if it never flowered, for its young 
shoots are brilliant red, and the handsome 
foliage iB rarely without some bright tint; but 
its character does not belie its name, and the 
wealth of golden and tawny blossoms displayed 
constitutes truly enough a vision of gold—and 
not a fleeting vision like an every-day dream 
either, for the flowering ends only when 
the frosts begin. The second variety is 
the now well-known and deservedly popular 
William Allen Richardson, not so rampant as 
Reve d’Or, but quite sturdily vigorous enough 
for all practical purposes, and very nearly, if 
not quite, as hardy as the latter. At any rate, 
numerous plants of William Allen Richardson 
of various forms passed uninjured through the 
trying winter of 1885-86 with only the slight 
protection of a few fronds of Bracken, twisted 
among them, which all Teas and Noisettes de¬ 
serve, and are the better for, in hard weather; 
and, as far as can be seen at present, the long 
spell of cold now coming (it is to be hoped) to 
an end, although the thermometer twice regis¬ 
tered upwards of 25 degs. of frost, has not 
inflicted appreciable injury on plants of 
this delightful Noisette, whose decorative 
value is enhanced by the fact that the 
bright - orange colour of its flowers is 
unique among Roses, while the plant is 
almost evergreen and thoroughly autumnal. 
Red Roses that are available for training over 
arches are few and far between, but the Hybrid 
Tea Reine Marie Henriette is a first-rate variety 
for the purpose, and, growing with immense 
vigour, produces its bright, clear-red flowers in 
abundance throughout the season. The at¬ 
tractive semi-double red Hybrid Tea, or Hybrid 
Noisette, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg would 
make an admirable arch Rose, but for the soli¬ 
tary objection that its magnificent foliage is 
liable soon to become “ tattered and torn ” by 
the action of the wind when this Rose-giant is 
grown anywhere away from a wall. But a lack 
of good, hardy, red olimbing Roses is no 
reason for ignoring good, hardy climbers that 
are ready to hand, even though they be not 
bright-coloured; and there are two 


Single Roses 

which are better worth growing to cover 
arches than all the Hybrid rerpetuals so often 
recommended put together. One is Rosa Brun- 
onis, often called the Himalayan Brier, whioh 
makes incredibly long shoots, enough to furnish 
an arch in a single season, and of which the 
pretty bluish-green foliage is almost hidden at 
the flowering-time by the mass of snowy single 
blossoms ; the other, last, but not least in value, 
at any rate, is Rosa polyantha, a Japanese sub¬ 
species of R. multiflora, and one of the most 
attractive Roses in cultivation. It has all the 
recommendations enumerated above; it grows 
with the utmost luxuriance, and regularly 
becomes smothered with blossom. M. Jean 
Sisley, of Lyons, declares his belief that it is 
the hardiest Rose in existence. It may be 
easily trained in any direction; the foliage, which 
hangs on late, is composed of many leaflets, but 
the leaflet is not large, and the plant appears 
almost exempt from mildew; moreover, it will 
grow in any soil or situation, it roots as a 
cutting with the greatest readiness, and its 
white flowers, though individually small, are 
produoed in suoh immense trusses as to be 
highly decorative, while their delicious 
fragrance scents the air for yards round a large 
plant in blossom. Under these circumstanoes, 
the only wonder is that this plant is not 
abundant in all gardens where Roses are appre¬ 
ciated ; but the fact probably is, that too many 
gardeners still consider single flowers a 
reproach to a Rose whioh no other merits can 
compensate for. 

Many other Roses are often inoluded in lists 
of kinds said to be desirable as arch Rosea—such 
as the Boursaults, whioh, however, cannot 
conscientiously be recommended, on account of 
their dreary colouring. Again, the charming 
Roso which goes under the name of Fortune’s 
Yellow is too tender to be rown in this country 
anywhere but against a wall—a position whioh it 
thoroughly deserves; and the same may be said 
of the Banksias. None of the Mobsob are of real 
value for the purpose ; Lanei is the only one of 
sufficient vigour, and that is too stiff and rigid 
to be ornamental. One or two Hybrid Chinas, 
such as Blairi No. 2, may be employed, but all 
the Hybrid Perpetuals practically involve an 
outlay of time and trouble, by no means repaid 
by the effect produced ; while the few Gallioas, 
Ac., that might possibly be available are suoh 
victims to mildew as to be hardly ever other 
than an eyesore. 

19428.— Roses AnnieWood and Whit© 
Baroness. —There is not a more useful dark 
Rose than Annie Wood, as it grows and flowers 
well under a variety of conditions ; and prob¬ 
ably there is no more disappointing one than 
White Baronets. Both as a standard and dwarf 
bush it is very disappointing in most cases, as 
it rarely makes satisfactory growth after the 
second year. Neither this nor Mabel Morrison 
(both originated in sports from Baroness Roths¬ 
child, and are much alike in colour) has the 
vigour of the type.—J. C. C. 

19442.— Covering fences.—As I under¬ 
stand your query, you appear to want to cover . 
both sides ot some wire-netting, which is put up 
as a fence. No doubt this is to be done, if you 
do not crowd the branches too much. I think 
you cannot do better than plant Clematis on 
the remainder of the fences that you wish to 
cover. Those belonging to the Jackmani type 
will suit you best, as they flower both in summer 
and autumn. You may select the following 
Clematises: C. Flammula (white sweet-soented), 
C. Jackmani (violet-purple), and C. tun- 
bridgensis (bluish-mauve). For the other side 
of your galvanised aroh you cannot have any¬ 
thing better than another Rose, and that should 
be Reine Marie Henriette, whioh is bright-red 
in colour.—J. C. C. 


19286:— Wattled hurdles,— “B. H., Pontefract," 
will find the ordinary bar-hurdles, packed with Pea-stioke, 
a much better protection from the wind than wattle- 
hurdles. One reason for this is that the height can be 
varied by the use of longer and shorter b ticks. Our 
garden is fully exposed to the south-west wind, and we 
find them very effeotuaL— Southdown. 

19469.—Books on botany.—For a beginner the best 
books on botany are Hookere and Olliver’s. Both are 
small and clearly written. Sach’e book is large and tech¬ 
nical. It Is now the standard text-book. A genera 
knowledge of the subjeot obtained from the books first 
mentioned make it much easier to read it with advantage 
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PICTURES FROM OUR READERS’ 
GARDENS. 

Wk are rather fond of dwelling on those houses 
that have simple foregrounds, and are not 
disturbed by fussy surroundings. The house 
shown in the engraving (which is taken from a 
photograph sent by Mr. Mason Good) seems 
one of a not rare type, and very pretty. We 
always think that a house, beautiful as this old 
Queen Anne house seems to be, is prettier and 
more effective when seen with a quiet green 
lawn, than when the lawn itself is too much cut 
up. In most places it is qnite easy to get space 
enough for flowers without cutting up the lawn, 
and, Desides, the outside fringes of the lawn 
itself may be abundantly decked with flowers. 
It is wrong to interfere with the lawn itself, 
wrong from a gardening point of view, and 
also because it deprives people of a pretty play¬ 
ground and of a place where they can cool their 
eyes with verdure. 


no effect on such stones, its energy will remain 
unimpaired, until it evaporates or is diluted by 
rain. Fowls or domestic pets running over it 
when freshly put on would burn their feet, 
unless they ran directly on wet grass, or wet and 
muddy ground. They would also (the domestic 
animals, not the hens) burn their tongues when 
they attempted to lick it off their feet, as it 
would soon smart. Should any readers get a 
splash of this acid over any part of their body 
let them at once rub a handful of bi carbonate 
of soda (common baking soda) on the part, either 
dry or moistened to a paste.— Ultonia. 


TREES AND SHRUBa 

Management of Ivy —Where Ivy has 
not been attended to it should now be seen to 
at once, as any pruning that is necessary may be 
done now, and the new growth resulting from 
it will soon fill up any bare spaces that may be 
made. Established plants, that are growing 


in after years, for unless Ivy can securely fix 
itself it will ultimately come down in a mass.— 

J. C. C. 

The golden-leaved Chestnut is a neat 
little evergreen bush that many would like to 
have in their gardens. It is so unlike its rela¬ 
tive, the common Sweet Chestnut, that there is 
no comparison between the two. Castanea 
chrysophylla is a native of California, in parts 
of which State it forms a dense undergrowth of 
from 4 feet to 6 feet high, and is often found in 
company with the Monterey Pine (Pinus in- 
signls), but in other States -Oregon, for instance 
—it grows to a height of 40 feet. As we know 
it in European gardens, it is rarely more than a 
dwarf, dense bush, having leaves somewhat 
similar to those of the Bay, but smaller. They 
are deep-green above, while the under surfaoes 
are covered with a golden tint; hence the name 
chrysophylla. It is perfectly hardy, never 
affected by our hardest winters, and may be 
grown perfectly well in Scotland—indeed, some 



ncrrMti raos oua lUxur-ua' Gahdkms : A Fomaob-iovkrkd Horns with T awn ; oivrton hiil, Eversley, Hampsbirc. From a photograph sent by 

Mr. T. Maacu Go<<l, Wioclifleld. 


Muriatic acid. —I have lately seen many 
references made in your pages to this acid by 
subscribers, and think a few words about its 
properties may not be amiss. It is a powerful 
caustic, burning and destroying the skin, if 
allowed to rest on it for any length of time ; 1 
expect its action on vegetable life would be 
similar. If poured on the soil it will effervesce. 
This is because the soil contains an alkali, in the 
shape of carbonates of lime, magnesia, soda, or 
potash, moot generally the first. The result 
would be the same if poured on a gravel walk, 
if the gravel contained lime-stone, as most 
gravels do. The cause of the effervescence is 
the liberation of carbonic acid by the lime 
taking the muriatic acid to itself, the latter 
being the stronger acid. Muriate of lime, other¬ 
wise called chloride of calcium, is formed, which, 
by the way, is a very damp sort of salt, and will 
keep any floor damp that is impregnated with 
it. On gravel walks, however, it will be washed 
down by rain, so that the result will not be the 
same. It will be seen that there is no danger 
to live stock from its use on ground or gravel, 
unless some were to rest on a piece of quartz or 
flint, such as is friqu'3nt in gravels'. -As it takes 
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against walls or buildings, should be looked to 
annually, as they invariably send out a number 
of shoots away from the wall, and if these are 
left for two or three years they get so heavy 
that it not unfrequently happens that large 
breadths are brought down to the ground by 
rough winds. Thus large bare spaces are made, 
and are not filled up for some years. I do not 
like clipping old Ivy, unless it is in very vigorous 
condition, because, as so many leaves and young 
shoots that are just starting into growth are 
removed, the plant does not, as a rule, possess 
vigour enough to replace the leaves again until 
some time after, and then it has not a pleasing 
appearance. In all cases where Ivy has been 
long planted and has filled the allotted space, it 
is much the best plan to cut away with a knife 
any shoots that are growing out from the wall, 
and leave all the leaves ; but young and vigorous 
plants may be clipped with a pair of shears, if 
it is desired. Although there are many sub¬ 
stances to which Ivy will cling, there are 
others to which it can only attach itself very 
weakly. In the latter case, it is best to keep 
the leading shoots supported by nails and shreds, 
which will save muoh vexation and labour 


of the best plants of it exist in and about Edin¬ 
burgh. The largest cultivated specimen is sup¬ 
posed to be that at Tort worth Court, in Glou¬ 
cestershire, which has been planted nearly 
thirty years. Even when only 2 feet or 3 feet 
in height, this Chestnut produces fruit freely, 
and these are miniatures of the spiny Sweet 
Chestnut fruits. Among bold rock-gardens, or 
masses of dwarf shrubs are the places in which 
to plant this shrub. It thrives best in a deep, 
moist loam. 

Douglas’s Meadow Sweet.— A hedge 
of Spirrea Douglaai is, during the blooming 
season, pretty almost beyond description, ana 
the flowers, being of good substance, last well, 
and remain, during fine weather, in good con¬ 
dition for a long period of time. For planting 
in masses in conspicuous places, this Spiral Is 
especially valuable, and it is not necessary to 
plant thickly, for if the soil is of average 
quality, the roots soon wander about and fill up, 
with their many and strong shoots, the inter¬ 
vening spaoes between the plants.—D. 

Vines as ornamental climbers — In 

your article on the above in this week’s issue, 
it is mentioned that the writer is not aware of 
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the Vine being grown aa && Ornamenta l climber 
in Scotland. It may interest you to learn that 
even as far north as this a Vine has been tor 
years grown as a climber, under an open 
verandah, and with little or no protection in 
winter. It annually sends out from the main 
stem and branahea long clinging shoots, luxuri¬ 
antly covered with handsome bright-green 
foliage.—G. R. G., Inverness, 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR M GARDENING.” 

Thi competitions that we have from time to 
time opened, have been the means of bringing 
before our readers many beautiful and interest¬ 
ing garden pictures, and have, we believe, 
been of general interest. We have, there¬ 
fore, pleasure in announcing another. As 
in previous cases, we shall be glad to reoeive 
any photographs that have any gardening 
interest, but our special aim now is to obtain 
photographs of well-grown greenhouse- and 
stove-plants. The selected photos will be 
engraved for Gardening Illustrated. The 
sender of the best collection of photographs will 
be given the choice of a water-colour drawing of 
the Pink Water-Lily, by Alfred Parsons, or a 
cheque for four guineas; for each one of the other 
subjeots chosen the sender will be awarded the 
sum of one guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs, the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in May. 

The following directions are published for the 
guidance of competitors:— 

First—The photos may be of objects in the possession 
either of the Mender or of others; out the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question. The Editor is to have 
the right of engraving and publishing the chosen photo¬ 
graphs. 

Second.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written on the back of each photo. 

Third.—411 communications relating to the Competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “ Illustra¬ 
tion Competition.” 


Ought 
'here is yet 


T flowers to be gathered?— 

There is yet another side to this question, and to 
the majority of the readers of Gardening it is, 
probably, an unfamiliar one. In all our large 
towns—but in London, especially—there are 
vast maeees of people who never see flowers at 
all, unless we can dignify an occasional broken¬ 
headed Dahlia, a withered Wallflower, or a 
bunch of flabby Primroees, by the name of 
flowers. There are children—I write from 
personal experience, and carefully avoid ex¬ 
aggeration—who do not know 1 * That them there 
flowers ever grow where folks like we may 
plok ’emwomen, who carefully cherish for 
weeks, a brown crackling fragment of what 
waa onoe a pieoe of Box, “ ’Cos I likes some¬ 
thing green to look at, if ’tis on’y leaves 
men, who sacrifloe a meal to buy “A bit of a 

f lant for the child’en.” About two years ago 
wrote a short letter to one of the evening 
papers, asking for flowers to distribute among 
some of these flower-lovers; my appeal was 
oopied by several other papers, and for that 
summer between two and three hundred men, 
women, and ohildren, enjoyed the rare treat of 
having a bunoh of real flowers every Saturday. 
Ill-health compelled me to relinquish the very 
heavy, though delightful, work of receiving 
and distributing flowers sent for this purpose, 
and I was unable, at that time, to fina anyone 
else to take it up. Now, however, I am 
in a position to organise the distribution 
of any quantity of flowers; I can promise that 
all sent through my agency shall go where they 
will give untold pleasure, and I can, in most 
oases, guarantee the safe return of boxes and 
hampers, if duly addressed by their senders for 
the return journey. But I cannot get the 
flowers. Rich people, with acres of glass and 
flower-garden, by no means oomider it their 
business to direct the disposal of their flowers ; 
less rich people, with large gardens, generally 
have their own personal friends ana private 
charities to benefit. Yet there must be thou¬ 
sands of amateur gardeners who love their 
flowers well enough to wish others to share in 
the delight of them; gardeners who could send 
a box <»r basket of the commoner kinds to Lon¬ 
don onoe a month, onoe a fortnight, or even 
onoe a week, in spring/inT 
miss tbidi aft all—ixaawbly, 


do it even though they did occasionally lessen, 
by so doing, their own personal enjoyment, and 
incur the condemnation of “ L. C. K.” (p. 637) 
and other stern judges of his sort. Perhaps there 
may also be among the many florists who study 
the lore of Gardening one or two who can 
sometimes organise the wild-flower gathering of 
country school-ohildren for the joy of their 
town fellows ? If any such there be, I shall be 
only too glad to give all the information that 
can be desired as to how, when, and where to 
send flowers, my work, as Hon. Sec. of the 
London Recreative Registry (Chairman, Lord 
Bra baron), giving me special facilities for so 
doing.— (Mrs.) E. M. Whishaw, The Mill 
House, Felstead , Essex, 


BULBS FOB GOBBBSPON DENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Fublibhir. The 
name and address of the sender are rtuiuired in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
serrate pieoe of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
rei>eaMd. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiU be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondent < who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardening should mention the number is which they 
appeared. t 


19613.—Dark Puchala for conservatory wall. 
—Wanted, the name of a qoiokgrowing dark Fuoheia for 
training up a conservatory wall.—M. J. 

19614.— Worms in fernery.— How eta I get rid of 
worms In an indoor fernery, where the walls and rock- 
work are lined with peat, &a ?—W. 

19616.— Anti-Plumage League.— Gan any reader 
of Gardening oblige ms with the address of the Anti- 
Plumage League ?— Vegetarian. 

19516.—Carrots, Turnips, and Onions for ex- 
hlDitlOD.— Will some resaer kindly tell me the beet 
Carrots, Turnips, and Onions to grow tor exhibition in 
July ? My soil is very light.— Felt ham. 

19617 —Exhibition Pansies.— Would any readers, 
who make a specialty of the culture of Pansies, kindly give 
me the names of 18 of the best fancy Pansies most suitable 
for exhibition purposes, and also a few hints as to their 
culture?—A New Subscriber, Cork. 

19618.— Glasses of Pelargoniums.— I see that in 
his notes on p. 617 Mr. Baines treats of several olassos of 
Pelargoniums. Will he kindly tell me what he means by 
4< dsoorative” and "fancy” Pelargoniums, and how they 
differ from each other and from zonals ?— Puzzled. 

196,9 — What to grow in exposed corner.— An 
angle of my garden faces the highway, which la a dozen 
yards off; but, the road being higher, the greatest portion 
of the garden is open to the public gsze. Will someone 
kindly suggest what perennUd or annual may be grown 
to ensure more privacy? The soil is not very good.— 
F. P., Warrington. 

19520.—MurlatiO acid —I have seen muriatic add 
recommended in QardSnino for killing weeds and Grass 
on walks and yards. Would soma kind reader tell ms 
what quantity o ithe aoid should be put to a gallon of 
water, and if there is anything to be done beyond simply 
mixing the muriatic add with the water, and using it In 
that way 7 - Gertrude. 

19621 —Raising Iris from seed.— Would any 
reader kindlv tell me how to raise Iris from seed ? 1 have 
bought a packet from a seedsman who advertises in Gar- 
dining, but there are no direotions on the outside, so I do 
not know what to do. Ought I to sow it now In a warm 
plaoe, or is it best to wait till April, and sow out-of-doors ? 
—Audax, Bournemouth. 

19622.—Cost of land in Cornwall.—I am thinking 
of purchasing half an acre of land in Cornwall for garden¬ 
ing purposes, but am totally Ignorant of what the prioe of 
it might be (freehold). I should be glad if any Cornish 
readers would tell me what the average prioe is per square 
rood or sore: also give me some ides what It would cost 
to have a plain, small, six-roomed cottage built thereon.— 
R. P. 

19623.— Plants for town garden.— Would the fol¬ 
lowing suooeed in a rather large garden In a northern 
auburo of London, about four miles from Charing-cross 7— 
Hemerocallls of sorts, Pyrethrum ullginoeum, Coreopsis 
lanceolate, Helenlum autumnale, Anthericums of sorts, 
Aquilegiaa of sorts, Campanula pyramldalis. Would the 
last named be more suitable for pot culture, and oould it, 
when In flower, be brought into the greenhouse ?—Urbs. 

19524.—Treatment of Daphne Indlca —I shell 
be glad of advice as to the pruning of the above. I have 
a plant which has made shoots 2 feet or mors long, and 
nearly all the leaves have dropped off. The blossoms, too, 
have dropped before opening. Toung growth la showing 
about half-way up the stems. The plant waa In a ooJd 
house tilt the frost oame, when I moved it into a green¬ 
house, with an average temperature of 46 dags.—W. J. T., 


19626. — Smoky J Heating - apparatus. — 8iiioe 
October last I have need a hot-water apparatus— 1 “ The 
Challenge ”—heated by gas ; it oonslsta of five rows of 
24-inoh pipes, a boiler, so. The fumes of the gas art 
carried off through the roof of the greenhouse by meant 
of a straight 2|-lnoh iron pips. Very oftsn a lot of steamy 
smoke Is projected from that pipe for many days together, 
and this corrodes the pipe and the apparatus. The pipe 
Is. of oourte, not over the boiler, but at the other end of 
the apparatus. Would anyone kindly tell me the cause of 
such condensation ? The maker himself Is unable to 
acoount for it— Amateur. 

19626.— Planting new garden and orchard.-1 
have to plant a new garden and o»chard on what has been 
a Wheat-field on chalk soil. 1 should be glsd of informa¬ 
tion as to the varieties of trees, shrubs, and frait-tress 
which it will be best to plant, and the mors prominent 
among those which it will be useless to attempt. Tbs 
situation is perfect—a sunny, sheltered slope, faoing a 
shads west of south. What treatment will be best to 
make the soil fit for Roses, mixed flower-borders, and 
bulb-beds ? Every variety of soil, exoept yellow loam and 
olay, oan be obtained in the neighbourhood; but 1 oannol 
afford to spend extravagantly.— Surest. 

19627.-Fino-fbUnged plants for conserva¬ 
tory.— I flod In July and August a want of fresh green In 
my greenhouse. The Azaleas and Aram Lilies have to be 
put out in the open, and, though I have a good many 
Ferns, there is a great laok of greenery, which is muon 
needed to show off the bloom of such bright things as 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, &o. 1 have two or three good-sized 
Palms, whioh are just what I want, but have not enough 
of them, and fair-sixsd specimens ere expensive to boy. 
What can I raise or buy cheaply to supply this want in 
the comiDg summer ? The greenhouse gets a great deal 
of sun, and is within four miles of Charing-cross. I have 
no hot-bad.— Urbs. , 

19528.— Weasels and moles.— I have an acre and 
a-half of garden which has been for the last fifteen months 
over-run with moles. Following advloe given me a short 
time back in Gardening, I set several ordinary mols- 
traps, and have oaught about five in the last three months; 
but have reason to believe there are a great many mors 
about. For the last fortnight I have been surprised to 
Fee no fresh traces of moles, but attributed this to the 
cold weather. This morning I found a weasel in one of 
the traps, and I shall feel much obliged if some kind 
reader, who knows, will tell me if weasels destroy moles, 
and if the presence if the former is the oause of the 
disappearance c f the latter.—H. P. 

19629 — Protecting Peach-trees.— What should be 
the width of temporary ooping to protect Peach-trees 
which are 6 feet high ? When should it be put up 7 What 
iB the best method of protecting blooms from the frost 1 
Is it neoeeeaty, or advisable, to remove the protecting 
material during the day ? 1 shall be grateful for informa¬ 
tion.— U. S ,% The coping should be 18 inches wide, 
and should be put up at once. The best way to protect 
the blossoms is to have a piece of wgod projecting slightly 
from the wall, and to hang from it, by means of hooks, 
some “ frigi-domo " This material can be kept from the 
blostoms by means of poles. It should be removed during 
the day-time, if the temperature i$ not below freezing 
point.— Ed. 

19530.— A heating difficulty.—Oould any of my 
fellow.readers help me out of my present trouble 7 I have 
a nice little greenhouse, heated with hot-water pipes by 
one of the Loughborough No. 1 boilers. The boiler heats 
the house most admirably ; but, unfortunately, I cannot 
get it to remain burning for more than eight or nine 
hoars, even with very oareful firing, and now this coH 
weather makes me very anxious about my pet plants. I 
have used coal, coke, aud cinders. The last nsmed I find 
very much the best, as they retain the heat muoh longer. 
If some kind reader will tell me how to keep it alight 
for from 12 to 18 hours, whioh some say they oan do 
easily, I shall be very muoh obliged, for It Is not very 
pleasant to have to go out and attend to a boiler firs aft 
10 or 11 o'clock on a bitter cold evening.— Amateur Gar¬ 
dener, Cornwall 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various svbjects . 

19631.— Paint for conservatory K Busybody),— lot 
advertisements in Gardening. 

19582.-Time for applying dressings to Apple- 
trees (Subscriber, Norwich).— Early spring is the best 
time. 

19633.— Green Violets (Miss Marshall).—We oannol 
account for the production of such flowers as those yon 
send us. 

19684. — Blgnonla for conservatory (W). — 
Bignonia vanuota is a very suitable plant for your con¬ 
servatory. 

19686.— Management of Ivy (M.A. L ;.—The note 
on the management of Ivy, on p. 684, answers your ques¬ 
tions fully. 

19636.-Sowing Ox-eye fJf. You oan sow the 
seeds of Adonis vsrnalis now on a hot-bod, or later on in a 
oold frame. 

19637. — Obtaining Trillium grandlfiorum 
(Yorkshire).— You oan get plants from any good hardy- 
plant nursery. 

19688. — Treatment of Llllum umbel latum 
(Amateur A).— Leave the Lily alone, and it will start of 
its own aoooid. 

19639.— Bonee ae manure (C. M, G , Boulogne).— 
Certainly; cooked bones, if dissolved, will have muoh 
manurial value. 


19640.— Black Currants (HuUiU).—We oan see 
nothing the matter with the ahoot that you send. The 
buds appear to be all right 

19641.—Chrysanthemums in open ground 
(Clarendon).—Yes; Chrysanthemum-outungs put In up 
to April will flower this Beeson. 


19642.— Pig-keeping ( Busybody).— This is a subject 

that hardly comes within tils prevtnoe of Oat- 

Writs to the editor jof Form and Borne 
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19548.— Insects in manure (Geoeey).— How Is It 
pOMible for us to tell you the name and nature of insects 
of which you do not send us specimens ? 

19644.—Pruning Bourbon and Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Roeee < Coupe d'Htbs).— Prune them at any 
lime from the middle to the end of March. 

19646.—Insects on Bose leaves (Moray).—The 
insects had disappeared when the leaves were examined, 
but there were'brfdent traces of red spider. 

19646 —Planting Tomatoes in the open air 
f Clarendon).— Plant about the end of May, and, if the 
summer is favourable, you will get a good crop. 

19647.— Raising Martynla fragrans (H. w. 
Coleman). —This should be sown in heat about the pre* 
sent time. It does best in a nice sandy oompoet. 

19648.—Growing Mushrooms on ledge (Ji W.). 
—Yes; we see no reason why you should not euooeed in 
growing Mushrooms on a ledge such as you describe. 

19849.— Loam for potting (J. W. S.).—U the loam 
is wet when it oomes from the stack, you must let it get 
somewhat dry. By all means retain as much fibre as you 
can. 

1966a— Retarding the bloom of outdoor Boses 
(0. A. S. ).—Toe later the Koses are pruned the later they 
flower. Ton can prune at any time from now up to the 
end of March. 

19651.—Artemisia tinctorla (3. BJ —Yes; you 
oan take cuttings of this now, but It would be better to 
take them in the autumn. You can put the old plants in 
the borders now. 

19662.— India-rubber-plant leaves decaying 
(Dixie) —Cut the plant down, and put it in heal. You 
should keep the leaves free from dust by the use of a 
sponge and water. 

1955S.—Tuberoses in the open ground (Claren¬ 
don, Liverpool). —Tuberoses are not likely to flower in the 
open ground in Liverpool. Please note that you do not 
comply with our rules. 

19654.—Foliage plant for bedding (Amy ).—Prom 
your description we are lnollned to think you refer to 
Altemanthera. You can get plants of these at a cheap 
rate from any loeal nurseryman. 

19665 —Starting Amaryllis and Lllium aura- 
turn (C. M .).—Leave the pots where they are and growth 
will oommenoe in due course. When growth has begun, 
bring them gradually to the light. 

19566.— Spiraea j a ponies in pot (Notsnug). —Tf 
the Spirssa was in a pot, and was foroed lost year, it should 
have a season or two to recover itself, and the best plan 
would be to divide it and plant it out. 

19657. — Pruning Chlmonanthus fragrans 
(6. K. if.).—Out the plant hard In, either now or in the 
autumn, and it will flower at every spur. Qrandiflora is 
a large-flowered variety of 0. fragrans. 

19558 — Cucumbers and Tomatoes together 
(Stonex).— Cucumbers require a moist atmosphere, such as 
would not suit Tomatoes, and an attempt to grow them 
together would probably result in failure. 

19569.—Treatment of Fuchsia fulgens ( Querist ). 
—No ithis does not require much heat. It does very well 
planted in the open ground in some parts. Plant it in 
good sandy loam, and it will do very well. 

19660.— Peat for Begonias (J. W. S.).— Begonias 
would be benefited by the addition of a little peat to the 
compost; but the Fuchsias, and other plants that you 
mention, would do better with leaf-mould. 

19661. — Growing Grapes and Tomatoes 
together (S. C.X —Begin with a temperature of about 
46 aegs. at night and 60 degs. with sun-heat; then let it, 
as the days lengthen, gradually rise to 60 degs. at night. 

19562. — Lilacs after flowering (Oliver) — We 
assume that the Lilacs to wbich you refer have been 
forced. They should be hardened off and planted out, 
and should have a year’s rest before they are again forced. 

19663—Trailing plants for window-boxes (R. 
Gar fit).—You should have told us where you live. Tro- 
pnolums are the best things for the summer. Lobelias, 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and Maurandya would also suit 
you. 

19564.— Keeping frost out of greenhouse (Busy¬ 
body).—Yes ; you oan keep froet from a greenhouse by 
linings such as you suggest. Read “ L. 0. IL’s ” notes on 
"Outside coverings to glasshouses" in the number for 
. Feb. 6th. 

19666.—Illustrations of Grasses and Mosses 
(Macduff).— Thanks for your note. We may, later on. 
Illustrate the various British Grasses; but it is Impossible 
to interest readers generally in such microscopical things 
as Mosses. 

19566. —Gardening book for beginner (A. E. G.\ 
—Hobday’s “ Cottage Gardening ” (Orosby Lockwood) Is a 
useful book. You will get many valuable hints from tne 
u Cultural Notes for Small Gardens,” reoently published In 
GAnOKOKO. 

19567.— Growing Nasturtiums (P. Q.y —You 
need not give the plants manure, unless the soil is ex¬ 
hausted, when a slight application of good rotten manure 
would be beneficial. Any ordinary garden soil will do for 
these plants. 

19568.— Trachelium cceruleum (Coupe d'Btbe). 
—Yes; if you sow the seed of this now, the plants will 
flower this year. The Blue Throatwort is a perennial; 
but old plants become leggy, and do not flower so well as 
young ones. 

19569.—Book on vegetable culture (T. H. S.).— 
If you want a good book on the culture of vegetables, you 
cannot do better than buy “ The Vegetable Garden,” pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Murray. It is the most recent and the best 
book on the subject. 

19670.—Rose leaves curling up (W. L. PJ.—The 
curling of the leaves is probably caused by attacks of 
green-fly. If you find that this insect infests the plants, 
syringe them with Tobacco-water, or fumigate with 
Tobaooo-paper. If you think there are worms m the soil, 
torn the plants out qfth? pots, aod gently tap the balls; 
the womans, if it are a re anyiwil th< l o< n eiOtoe surfaoe. 
A dose ot Hme-waterVdllf#t rid of them. 


19671.— Verbena-cuttings damping off (Fungur 
Norwich ).—The cuttings have simply damped off; they 
were probably kept too cloee, and were, perhaps, too soft 
when put in. 

19672. — Rampant bush Apple-trees (John 
Olive). —Root-pruning will correct the gross growth. 
We gather from your letter that yon have already out 
away some of the wood ; but, if you have not done this, 
you should see to it. 

19573.—Stocking conservatories (Busybody).— 
You cannot read a single number of GARDmsma without 
finding in it lists of hardy and greenhousejrtants which 
will suit your purpose. You can grow Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers in your glasshouses. 

19674.—Raising Christmas Roses from seed 
(Audax). —Sow the seed in pans under glass, and prick 
off the seedlings into a shady border in light soil; trans¬ 
plant to their permanent quarters the second year, and 
they will bloom the following season. 

19575.—Rose Celine Forestler in the open 
border (O. A. S., Reading).— This Rose may do in the 
open border at Reading; but it is not hardy enough for 
general use in that way. Prune it very slightly, if at all; 
in otherrespectsr treat like other Roses. 

19576.— Removing Strawberries (A. E. G.y—lt 
the plants are In pots, the sooner they are planted In the 
plaoe where they are to fruit the better. If in the open 

S ound, let them alone ; but, if you must move them from 
e place which they now occupy, do so at onoe. 

19577. — Starting Gloxinias and tuberous 
Begonias (Amateur A).— Put them on the greenhouse 
stage, and they will make a start in due course. Give 
them a little water, and, when growth commences, re-pot 
them in a compost of leaf-mould, rough peat, and a little 
loam. 

19578.—Propagating Camellias and Azaleas 
(Agnes). —They are increased by grafting. It will be more 
satisfactory and less oostiy for you to buy young plants. 
You will find numerous notes and artioles on the culture 
of Camellias and Azaleas in recent numbers. A compost 
of peat and sand will suit them. 

19579.— Flowers in Cucumber-frame ( Young 
Beginner).— Your question Is not dear. You oan raise 
flowers from seed In a frame in which there are Cucum¬ 
bers ; but it would not be a very suitable place for the 
plants to make their growth, as they require more air and 
a less moist atmosphere than Cucumbers. 

19680 — Obtaining Smilax (J. G. K.).— Smilax is the 
botanical name of the plant figured as “ Prickly Ivy” in a 
recent number. You can get it at any good tree and 
shrub nursery. Never ihlnd whether it is entered in the 
catalogue or not—write for it, and the nurseryman, if he 
has not got it in stook, will obtain it for you. 

19581.—Mignonette to flower at Christmas 
(Agnes).— The variety grondiflora pyramidalis is the best 
Mignonette tor Christmas flowering. You should sow in 
August, keep the plants in a pit, very slightly heated, and 
remove them to the greenhouse just before they come into 
flower. Keep them m near the glass as possible. 

19582.— Giving air to vinery (Sufoonfer of long 
standing). —You should economise sun-heat os much as 
possible. On favourable days open the ventilators when 
the sun strikes on the glass—say, about nine o'clook in 
the morning—and shut them at three. Take care to have 
the borders well damped, to prevent soorching of the 
foliage. 

19583.—Mushroom failure (J. W.v— If the spawn 
was put in in August, It is useless waiting any longer for 
Mushrooms. You evidently did not make up the bed 
properly. Make it firm, so that the heat may not pass 
away so rapidly, and put linings to keep up the tempera¬ 
ture when neoessary. See replies to queries on p. 672 
last week. 

19584. — Gooseberry - trees In shady place 
(Beginner).— You will not be very successful with any 
fruit-trec9 or bushes on ground shaded by lofty trees, 
i There are many flowers suited for such ploaes. All the 
spring-flowering bulbs will do well, and you may also grow 
Lilies of the Valley, Violets, Solomon’s Seal, and many 
other beautiful plants. 

19585.— Treatment of Heliotrope ( Hornsey y— 
Procure young plants about the end of March. Ordinary 
loamy soil will suit them, and they require no special 
treatment Pot on the plants according to the size you 
| wish them to attain ; but they will bloom in a small state. 
To save them through the winter all that is neoessary is to 
keep them free from frost; keep them rather dry. 

195S6.— Brown scale on Peach- and Nectarine- 
trees (Gardener in Trouble!—We have never seen a 
shoot so badly infested with brown scale as that which 

S ou send us. Your beet remedy is to thoroughly wash 
he trees with soft soap and Gishurst compound. Keep 
the syringe employed. If the red spider and scale have 
got on the Roees, the best plan Is to cat down the plants. 

19587.—Fruit-trees in greenhouses (Busybody). 
—Yes; Apricots, Nectarines, Cherries, Ac., will grow well 
in your large lofty greenhouses. You will find hints os to 
the culture of these in the back numbers of Garsekixo, 
and, as you want hints on gardening matters generally, 
you could not do better than get the last volume, with 
Index. You should give the roots of fruit-trees plenty of 
food. 

19588 —Treatment of fruit-trees (Fair-play).— 
Your question is moet vague, because you do not tell us 
what the trees are, nor in what condition they are. 
Speaking generally, we would say that, if the branches 
are very tnick ana entangled, they should be thinned, so 
os to let in air. If the wall-trees are Peaches, or Necta¬ 
rines, or Plums, take off the breast-wood and any shoots 
not required at midsummer. 

19589. -Tuberous Beponias (Bomseyl— Under 
the circumstances the purchase of seedlings will be your 
best plan. Obtain them now. If you sow seed, you will 
get some good plants ; some may be single, but you will, 

If the seed is obtained from a good source, get a fair per¬ 
centage of doubles. As for " full cultural directions,” 
they have been given over and over again in GARDBiTiiva. 
We would refer you to, among others. Nos. MO and 399, . 

and to frequent notes under heading of "Coming Weeks 
Work.” I i 


19690.—Kitchen Apples ( Enquirer , Cheshire) - 
Lane’s Prinoe Albert is one of the finest kitchen App s 
grown. The Queen is a comparatively new and snowy 
Apple, in season up to December. It is a good kitchen 
fruit Lady Heniuker is also a good kind. Lane's Prince 
Albert may not be the same Apple as that sold as 
"Prince Albert” The latter is, perhaps, “ Prince Arthur,' 
the name of which is often printed inoorrsotly. 

The questions asked in GARDXNiNa note numbering 
nearly 30,Ooo, and the numerals being rather confusing, 
we have decided to begin again at No. 1. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good sjvcimens properly packed. By 
good specimens ice mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. IVe do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and then 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florist's flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand ., 

Any communications resjxcting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Uardknino Illustrated, 37 
Southampton-strcct, Strand, W.<J. 

Names of plants. — W. B., Bridgwater. —1, Begonia 
Ingraml; 2, Eupatorlum riparlum; 4, Serioographls 
Gnieebreghtl; No. 3 missing.- Amateur A.—It is im¬ 

possible to identify the plant from your description. 

Wait until it flowers.- W. Green —Aoaoia offlnis or A. 

lophantha; cannot determine from specimen. You will 

not be doiqg wrong in outtlng back the shoots.- D. L., 

Croydon .—Dendrobium Pierardi; Coelogyne ocellato.- 

M. M. W. —Salvia splendens (greenhouse). 

Naming trait.—Readers who deaire our hdp 4* 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Therefore, we 
shall undertake to name no fruit of which three specimens 
are not sent, and , if the fruit varies muck in site or 
colour, these specimens should be typical of such varia¬ 
tions. Local varieties should be named by local growers, 
and are often known to them alone. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will 
not be received. 

Names of fruit,—/. <7. S .—Beurrd Diel (inferior 
specimen; tree probably growing in an unsuitable soil). 

- J. E. H., Lynn.— Apple, Cellini; Pear, oannot name 

from single imperfect specimen.- W. ExeU. Pears were 

packed in box too small for them, and, when reoeived, 

were bruised and unrecognisable.- D. C. F. —Cockle 

Pippin.— —Jennings.— Knight’s Monarch. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we hare to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions, 
which are carefully considered, oannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they are received. 

Anonymous.— We cannot forward letters to oarrespon* 

dents.- J. E. M., Maidstone .—Not suitable; funner, 

we have repeatedly stated that artioles written on both 

sides of the paper oannot be made use of.- R. A. G. 

should have sent his address with his query.-IF. 

Aspinall. —We cannot forward the letter, and it can be 

inserted only as on advertisement.- Qcocey. —We oannot 

answer the question. Such manure should not be token 
direct to the garden, but should be mixed with sod, and put 

aside for a year or so.- J. JET. P .—You musk certainly 

not poison the fowls; if friendly negotiations fail to bring 
about an abatement of the nuisanoe, you can sue your 
neighbour for the damage whloh his fowls do to your 

garden.- Dublin.— Yens, must give us some Idea as to 

the time when the article appeared, and aa to Its nature, 

before we can supply the reference.- Leaseholder. —We 

oannot Insert legal queries which relate to any other than 

gardening matters.- East Wind.—See notes on muriatic 

odd in this week’s issue. 

HOUSBHOIiD. 

19691.— Pr ee ar v l ng Tomatoes.— I shall be glad to 
know if there is any simple way of keeping To m a t oe s for 
winter use.— Cheshire. 

19592. —Colt’8-foot wine. Will Mira Griggs, or any 
other reader, give me a recipe for making Colt’s-foot wine 
—M. N. C. L. 

19612 - Gloee on starched linen.— After the linen 
has been starched in oold starch, rub it well with ordinary 
soap, and smooth it with your bands. It is advisable to 
wring the linen well before starching and ironing. It the 
starch is used warm, a wax candle, nibbed two or three 
times round the basin, will give it a bright app e a r an c e.— 
Yorksuirkwohan. 

Baked eggs*— Take six eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of good gravy—veal, beef, or poultry 
(the latter is particularly nice)—one handful of 
bread-crumbs, and six rounds of buttered toast, 
or fried bread. Put the gravy into a shallow 
baking-dish. Break the eggs into this, pepper 
and salt them, and strew the bread-crumbs 
over them; bake for five minutes in a quick 
oven, take up the eggs carefully, one by one, 
and lay upon the toast, which must be arranged 
on a hot, flat dish ; add a little cream, and, if 
you like, some very finely-chopped Parsley and 
Onion to the gravy left in the baking-dish, and 
turn it into a sauoepan. Boil up once quickly, 
and pooi; e ver the aggi., = R5|J 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GLOBE FLOWERS IN THE WILD 
GARDEN. 


under different sections. Many of the differ¬ 
ences exist only in the names. I am sure the 
principal Fern-growers would hail with delight 
the sweeping away of more than half the names, 
and the retention of the genera and well-defined 


Now that the formation of wild gardens is species only, leaving the fancy names to the en- 
becoming so general, attention may be directed joyment of those who. invent them—Jonesii, 
to the Globe flowers, which, above all other Smithii, and Robinsonii, &c. I would use as 
early-flowering hardy plants, are fitted for the aa possible the English names, for I ex- 
purpose. The pleasures of the wild garden are P«ct the Greco-Dog-Latinised ones ©onvey no 
described by the writer of the following: “I meaning to ninety-nine in a hundred.—-T. T. 
have several acres about my house which I Jennings. 


good English ones. —Ed. 


TEN-WEEK STOCKS AND CHINA 
ASTERS. 


___.._- ILe fear it would be a difficult 

call" my "garden, *"and ” which a” Vkiifui** gar* matter to get people to agree about the Latin 
dener would not know what to call; my names . The remedy is for rentiers not to trouble 
flowers grow up in several parts of the garden themselves about Latin vames t but to make use of 
in the greatest luxuriance and profusion. I 
am so far from being fond of any particular one 
by reason of its rarity, that, if I meet with 
any one in the field which pleases me I 
give it a place in my garden. By this 
means, when a stranger walks with me, There are few more interesting annual plants 
he is surprised to see several large spots used for bedding than the Ten-week Stocks; 
of ground covered wilh ten thousand but we do not often see them in first-rate con- 
different colours, and has often singled out dition, because, in many cases, the soil in which 
flowers that he might have met with they are growing is not rich enough to sustain 
under a common hedge, in a field, or in a a vigorous growth, and, in others, the plants are 
meadow, as some of the greatest beauties of the so much crowded, that they have no chance of 
place. The only method I observe in this par- showing their true character. The result is 
ticular is to range in the same quarter the pro- that the spikes of flowers are inferior in size 
ducts of the same season, that they may make to those produced on plants grown under 
their appearance together, and compose a favourable conditions. Although not difficult 
picture of the greatest variety.” The pleasure to grow, these sweet-scented flowers will not 
derived from such a garden almost a century bear rough treatment with impunity, and any- 
ago could surely be increased tenfold in our one who wishes to succeed with them must be 
time, seeing that we have so many fresh intro- prepared to treat them rationally. They must 
duotions. Choice will, of course, have to be not raise the young plants in heat and coddle 
carefully made of those plants only that are them up under, glass in a stifling ^atmosphere, 
suited for such conditions, and, 
judging from what we have 
already seen, notably at Kew, 

VVisley Wood, and Belvoir 
Castle, the wild garden, un¬ 
doubtedly, has a great future 
before it. The fact that no hoe 
is required, and that there is 
also no need for the cutting and 
hacking practised in the modern 
mixed border, is a great boon. 

A wild garden need not, how 
ever, necessarily mean a wilder 
ness, in which everything is 
allowed to grow in utter con 
fusion. Order may reign there, 
as elsewhere. A clump of Globe 
flowers (Trollius europcuus) is 
quite attainable in the ordinary 
border, but they would look 
better in the wild garden. The finest plant of rb such a course will end in failure. The raising 
Epigsea repens I ever saw was in just such a of the plants in shallow pans and boxes is also 
position, partly overtopped with thin, lanky objectionable, because the small quantity of soil 
Grass. It formed a mass more than a yard the panB contain dries up so quickly that the 
across, and flowered beautifully. Associated roots suffer from the want of regular supplies of 
with it were also enormous patches of Linn&a moisture ; and then they have an awkward way 
borealis, as luxuriant as amoDg the Pine-trees of damping-off, which the uninitiated cannot 
in the far north, and a group of white Fox- understand. If pans are used, they must con- 
gloves against a dark-green Pine on the outskirts tain soil to the depth of 6 inches ; but the best 
of a plantation—a picture to be treasured, place in which to raise the plants is a cold 
Bulbs, too, do well in such situations. Snow- frame, in which there is a bed of soil within 
drops and the pretty winter Aconite do well 9 inches of the glass. I have also raised them 
underneath or round deciduous trees. Crocuses, in handlights on a warm south border, and I 
Squills, Triteleia uniflora, Lily of the Valley, have always found plants raised without heat 

and many of the Windflowers succeed in the open the best. If either of these plans be adopted, 

sunny spots, as do also Cyclamen repandum let the soil be made very fine on the surface to 
and numerous others, that are quite at home if receive the seeds ; then draw drills £-inch deep, 
not disturbed. Daffodils and Wood Hyacinths and cover the seed with fine earth. The early 

a _,--_: —:i j 'T'L-_^ * w_. • __. ._.. _/ 



GLOBE FLOWERS (TROLLIUS) NATURALISED BY A STREAMSIDE. 


flourish everywhere in a semi-wild state. The 
Globe flowers, bt ing found in moist sub-alpine 
pastures and copses, like a partially-shaded 
situation. They may be increased by division, 
but that is rather a slow process ; as seeds 
ripen freely, these offer the quickest and best 
means of increasing them. K. 


British Ferns.— I have taken Gardening 
nearly from its first number, but have never 
been so pleased with a number as with that 
of the 29th January, containing the illustra¬ 
tions of different Ferns. The cultivation of 

Ferns has become so very general among all soil some well-rotted farmyard-manure, 
classes, that I think the time has arrived to best bed of these Stocks that I ever grew, I 
arrange or re-arrange the nomenclature, and prepared by first taking off about 3 inches of 
there is none more fitted for the work than the surface-soil, laying on a coat of manure 


? irt of March is soon enough to sow the seed. 

he surface of the soil must be kept moist. No 
air will be necessary until the seedlings are 
above ground, but, if there are other things in 
the same frame, moderate ventilation will do no 
harm. 

There is no annual flower grown that better 
repays for labour, in providing a generous soil, 
than this Stock. Those who wish to succeed 
with them, must be prepared to first dig up the 
bed in which they are to grow a good spit deep, 
and must be careful to well break up any hard 
lumps, and at the same time to mix with the 
. * The 


Gardening. At present the muddle is extra¬ 
ordinary—no two books agree ; for instance, 
Cryptogramma crispa, or Parsley Fern, is given 
in Birkenhead’s list, and supplied, as Alb 
crispus. The same Ferm 

Digitized b 


ur jrarsiey r ern, is given 
id supplied, as Allosorus 
ns also fre^nent^ajppear 


about 4 inches thick, and then putting back the 
top soil. The Stocks were planted in the ordin¬ 
ary way, and the result was a most satisfactory 
display of these flowers. Next to a rich soil, 
they like sufficient room for the side branches 


to extend, and a pure air. If they are crowded, 
or planted in borders, and partly over-run 
with other plants, the flowers will be poor. 
The only satisfactory way of growing them is to 
plant them in a bed or border by themselves, 
and to do so before the plants have been 
weakened by being over-crowded in the seed¬ 
bed ; but, of course, they must not be 
planted out until all danger of frost is past. 
Young plants of Stocks have not many fibrous 
roots, and, as a consequence, they do not trans¬ 
plant well. The leaves are sure to flag a good 
deal if there is much sun or wind immediately 
after they are put out. It is, therefore, desirable 
to give them a little shade. A few green 
branches stuck in between the plants are better 
than nothing, but the best protection is a mat 
hung on a few stout sticks placed about the 
bed. If given a little shade and a little water, 
the plants quickly take hold of the soil. 

China Asters. 

In regard to the soil, these Asters require 
the same treatment as Stocks. They like 
it rich and fairly deep, and for exhi¬ 
bition purposes it is absolutely necessary to 
prepare it in a special manner, as large and 
perfectly-formed flowers are required. It is 
uecessary, too, that the manure used should 
be well rotted, and that from a farmyard or old 
hot-bed iB the best. A layer of this should be 
put 3 inches under the surface. For plantiug 
in beds or borders, simply for bedding purposes, 
so much preparation is not strictly necessary, if 
the position has been dug up, and the ground 
enriefled by a little leaf-soil, or by any fresh 
material that will stimulate growth. Asters 
like plenty of sunshine, and plenty of 
water in dry weather. If they are 
wanted for exhibition as early as the 
middle of August, the seed should be sown in a 
cold frame by the middle of March, and then, 
early in May, the plants ought to be large 
enough to bear transplanting, in the same frame 
or in another, in a bed of good soil, or else into 
deep pans or boxes. If the frame is kept rather 
oloee, and the plants are shaded from very 
bright sun, they will quickly get hold of the 
soil again, and, if they stand about 5 inches 
apart each way, and get a moderate quantity 
of air, they will make sturdy plants, that will 
lift with balls of splendid roots, in masses as 
large as the palm of a man’s hand. With such 
materials to begin the season with, and a good 
soil, much anxiety and labour will be saved 
later on. As a matter of fact, any extra labour 
l>eBtowed upon the plants to get them large and 
strong, without being coddled up in a close 
atmosphere, before they are bedded out, makes 
the plants so much better able to take care of 
themselves during the summer, that labour is 
saved, and better results are obtained. At the 
same time, I must say that Asters will bear 
being raised in a gentle heat better than Stocks ; 
and as they make a greater number of fibrous 
roots than the latter, they do not suffer so much 
if not transplanted; but, when practicable, 
they should be pricked out, so as to gain more 
sirength before they are planted where they 
are to flower. When Asters are grown for 
exhibiting as early as the middle of August, 
they cannot always be depended upon to be 
ready, unless they get some kind of protection 
to briDg on the flowers. Of course, a good deal 
depends on the season and the locality, but 
in all cases it is wise policy to be prepared 
to protect some of the plants, if it should 
ba required. The best plan is to mark out the 
size of a one-light or two-light frame on the 
border in which the plants are to stand, and 
then to arrange the plants in such a way that, if 
it is required, the frame may be put over the 
bed without disturbing them. The lights may 
then be put on, either to hasten the blossoms, 
or to keep off the rain. But even if the blooms 
do not require hastening, it is well to give them 
the benefit of the light, which will shade them 
from very bright sun. There can be no doubt 
that judicious shading tends to secure purer and 
more delicate colours in the flowers. Although 
the blooms bear shading, the plants must have 
plenty of air. Two bricks should be placed under 
each corner of the frame, so that the air can 
circulate under it. Such strong-growing varieties 
as the Pjcony-flowered should be planted 1 foot 
apart each way. This is an excellent Aster for 
exhibition, as the petals are broad and in¬ 
cut vod ; the flowers are also large, and of good 
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form. The Quilled Asters, known u Bet 
teridge’s Qailled, are influenced a good deal in 
their growth by the soil. In a rich, strong 
medium they branch out a good deal, and in 
snoh a staple they should be planted 15 inches 
apart; in sandy or peaty soil, a few inches 
less space will snflice. Asters are beat planted 
in drills, which should be drawn rather wide, 
and 2 inches deep. After the plants have grown 
9 inches high, the surface between them should 
be made level. The filling-in of the drills will 
earth-up the stems of the plants, and this in¬ 
creases the number of roots near the surface. 

TAUNTpN. 

19436. —Planting 1 small semi-circular 
bed a. —When a plot of ground, 14 feet square, 
is divided into five beds, with box-edgings and 
gravel paths between, there is not much space 
left for plants, and 1 have no doubt that 
“ Cheviot’s ” front garden would look far more 
attractive if he did away with the half-circles 
and circles, and threw the whole of the space 
into one, or, at most, two beds. If he sticks 
to his present arrangement, however, he can¬ 
not do better than put out at the proper season 
the usual bedding-out plants, such as Pelar¬ 
goniums, Calceolarias, Lobelias, Ageratums, 
Lantanas, Ac. Bulbs could be put in with 
advantage in autumn for spring-blooming.— 
St. P. B. 

19334. — Treatment of Violets. —If 
“0. R. G., Carrick-on-Suir,’' will try the fol¬ 
lowing plan, which has been successful with the 
writer, who lives within twelve miles of 
Carrick, and in 'a locality with a similar soil, 
he will probably be equally successful: In 
May, take off as many of the rooted runners as 
are required; plant them in a sheltered 
southern aspect, if possible, in well-manured 

r und, and about 9 inches apart; water freely, 
necessary, until the plants are well- 
established, and no further care is required. 
“0. R. G.” made a mistake in planting in 
autumn; frequently those planted in spring 
bear a good many flowers. Here ours have 
been in full bloom for nearly a month, not¬ 
withstanding the severity of the weather, and 
they will most probably continue to flower for 
a couple of months longer. The Czar and the 
Neapolitan (double-mauve) suit this locality 
best.— Merlin. 

19240. — St. Brigid Anemones. —As 
Anemones bloom in mild seasons inter¬ 
mittently through the winter, there should 
be no difficulty in having them in flower in a 
oool-house and frame. The protection would, 
undoubtedly, cause the blooms to come finer. 
If hard frosts are kept away from them, the 
plants would not suffer from the severe checks 
to which they are exposed in the open air. l 
Seedlings flower earlier than fully-grown roots,) 
and the best way would be to sow in a shallow 
pan, in a frame, early in March, and, when the 
plants are large enough to handle, put three in 
a 6-inch pot, in good loam and some rotten 
manure. Plunge the pots to the rims in the 
full sun, and water in hot weather. They will 
then make good growth, and become well 
established by winter.—J. C. B. 

19345. — •'Wild gardening. —As I have had 
a little experience in the formation of a wild 
garden, the following hints may be of some use 
to “M. E.” : Aquilegia alpina is a blue peren¬ 
nial, about 8 inches to 12 inches high, ana does 
well in sandy soil, but must not be planted 
amongst very tail-growing, vigorous plants. 
Aquilegia canadensis and A. coerulea are both 
well worth growing, but they ought to be sown 
as soon as possible now. Snapdragons (An¬ 
tirrhinums) are well suited for your purpose, 
especially A. rupestre, A. majus, and A. Oron- 
tium. A few other plants, which ought to suc¬ 
ceed in almost any soil, are, Globe flowers 
(Trollius altaicus and T. napellifolius), Lark¬ 
spurs (Delphiniums), Aster elegans, Aconitum, 
Aster Novi-Belgii, Peonies (Helianthus orgy- 
alls), Oriental Poppies, Phlox (tall), Althiua 
ficifolia. Acanthus, Hibiscus militaris, and H. 
roseus, Rheum Emodi, Lupines, of all sorts, 
Gunnerascabra, Spiraea, Tritoma Uvaria, Arundo 
Donax, Bambusa falcata, Yucca filamentosa. Y. 
flaccida, Y. recurva, Y. Treculeana, Y. aloi- 
folia, Carlina acanthifolia, Salvia argentea, 
Silybum eburneum, Iris De Bergii. The Clover 
you mention would do well in o]»en ground, but 
Digitized by Olt 


not under trees. Try a packet of mixed Borage 
and one of Comfrey ; they will look well with 
white flowers or Buttercups. You do not say 
what your soil is, so I am afraid to mention 
Lilies* Stocks, Mallows, and Scillas. They will 
do well in a deep rich soil. Thistles are hardy, 
and very handsome.— Audax, Bournemouth . 

19339.—Flowers for exposed garden. 
—There is no difficulty in providing a succes¬ 
sion of flowers for your beds if labour and ex¬ 
pense are no object. For the spring you may 
have beds of Pansies, Forget-me-nots (white 
and blue), Daisies (pink and white), Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, Wallflowers, and Violas. These 
will also last some time into the summer. Then 
there are bulbs to select from. You may have 
beds of Hyacinths, the dwarf-growing Van Thol 
Tulips, in several distinct colours, Anemone 
ooronaria, Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, and 
the lovely Chionodoxa Lucilife. All these may 
be followed by such summer-bedding plants as 
the Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Ageratums, 
dwarf Nasturtiums, Indian Pinks, French and 
African Marigolds, dwarf Asters, and Ten week 
Stocks. If you are fond of hardy plants of a 
more permanent character, you may select 
Sweet Williams, garden Pinks, in variety, 
Alyssum sax utils compactum, Iberia corifolia, 
several dwarf forms of Campanula, Erica 
carnea, Rudbeckia Newmanni, the Flag Iris, in 
variety, for the most sheltered beds, Gaillardias, 
Sedums, and (Euothera macrocarpa. . These are 
all well-known subjects, which you will have no 
difficulty in procuring.—J. C. C. 

- I think I may be able to help 41 Sub¬ 
scriber, Cork, ’ so give a list of very hardy 
plants (moot of whioh are quite oheap), in the 
hope that he may profit by my experience. 
“Subscriber ”does not say what the soil of the 
beds is, so I can only mention very accommo¬ 
dating plants: Carnations, Pinks,. Pansies, 
lips, Primroses, double Daisies, Poly¬ 
anthus, Foxgloves, Tagetes, Violets, Laven¬ 
der, Wallflowers, Stocks, Canterbury Bells, 
Corn-flowers, Myosotis, Columbine, Honesty, 
Poppy, Phlox, and Mimulus—all perennials. 
Hawk weed, Clarkia, Godetia, Candytuft, Vir¬ 
ginian Stock, Calliopsis, Nemophila, Lupines, 
Larkspur, andMalope—annuals. Rhododendrons 
(if there is peat in the soil), Chrysanthemums, 
of a hardy type, and Roses—bushy and tall 
plants. Snowdrops, Gladioli, hardy Lilies, 
Crocus, Scillas, and Winter Aconites—bulbs.— 
Audax. 

Iris reticulata Krelagei.— Messrs. Oollina Bras, 
and Gabriel send os (Feb. I2tn) a bunoh of this beautiful 
little Iris, which flowers a fortnight before the typical 1. 
reticulata. 

19881.—Pansies.— The six best Pansies are Catherine 
Agnes (white and purple), John Lamont (crimson and 
purple), Pilrig (yellow and crimson), Mrs. John Downle 
(lemon-yellow self), May Tate (yellow, flamed with red), 
George Carlow (rich ruby sell). The above six Pansies are 
sure to irive “ H. 8., Hackney,” satisfaction.— ▲ Scotch 
Panst Growsr. 


Good and bad seeds. —Several letters 
appeared in Gardening some few weeks ago 
upon this question, and I should like to give 
my opinion as to the cause of the failures re¬ 
ported. I believe that nineteen out of twenty 
failures are caused by want of knowledge on 
the part of the amateur gardeners as to the 
treatment necessary for certain kinds of seeds. 
I have known persons, for instance, sow a 
packet of Cocksoomb-seed, place the pan in a hot 
frame for a week, and then shift to a cold 
frame, and so on with many others. They 
either drown the seeds, or allow the soil 
to become dust-dry. The soil should never 
be allowed to become dry after the seeds are 
sown, but should be kept just moist. When 
people say that they cannot get Pansy-seed to 
grow, those of us who know any thing about the 
sowing of Pansy-seed know that, if only the 
seed is thrown upon the ground, it will grow. 
I have never had a single failure from Pansy or 
Carnation-seed, and these are what I mostly 
grow. Last year, in the month of March, I 
sowed a 2s. 6d. packet of fancy Pansy-seed, and 
I do not think that any of the seeds failed. I 
had something like four hundred seedlings, and 
I have among them some of the best Pansies that 
ever were seen—quite up to the best named sorts. 
This seed I bought two years before. I also 
sowed a packet of ’85 at the same time, which 
turned out quite as good as the first. I had a 
packet of Carnation-seed, but all, except eleven 


of the seedlings, were destroyed; seven of the 
eleven were doable, and I have out of the eevei 
one that is worth five shillings. It is after the 
same style as Mrs. Hallingdon, but brightei 
red ; so that I am well pleased with all the 
seeds that I have ever had. I hope that we 
amateurs will not lay upon others the blame 
which we ought to bear ourselves.— Truth, 
Scarborough. 

FRUIT. 

Bar king Vines. —It takes a long time t c 
get rid of established customs, but the annnal 
scraping of the bark of Vine-rods is about ac 
useless work as one can well engage in, and, 
when carried to excess, is positively injurious tc 
the Vines. This work is, as a rule, done by 
young men and boys, and, although the direc¬ 
tions to remove only the really loose bark may 
be partially attended to, it is unlikely that any 
rod will escape without the inner bark being 
broken, and more or less injured ; therefore the 
sooner suoh work is discontinued the better. 
The insecticides commonly used nowadays are 
sufficiently powerful to exterminate any living 
thing on the Vines. This scraping business 
used to be a heavy item in the garden expendi¬ 
ture. I have myself spent weeks at it at this 
time of year. Now, however, we simply dress 
the Vines, and leave the old bark to fall off 
naturally; thus we are gainers in all ways— i.e ., 
we have better Grapes and a lower labour 
account; in fact, the prioes at whioh Grapes are 
sold nowadays will not pay for scraping.— 
J. G. H. 

En glish fruit. — A distinguished fruit¬ 
grower writes: “ The Apples I sent to Washing¬ 
ton arrived safely, and, strange as it may 
seem, Mr. Van Deman inquires, ‘How do you 
grow your fruit so large, and will you send 
me grafts ?’ If in our climate we can grow a 
few Apples good enough to surprise an Ameri¬ 
can professor, what is to prevent us from com¬ 
peting profitably with farmers living three 
thousand miles away from our own markets ? 
It can be done, and the time is not far distant, 
as people in all parts of the country have at 
last discovered that old orchards cannot last for 
ever.” 

19257.—Improving an orchard. —As 
your trees make satisfactory growth, and the 
branches are not Moss-laden, theyonly require 
pruning to bring about fertility. Thin out from 
the centre of the trees all weakly shoots, so as 
to let in light and air ; where the branches cross 
each other, further away from the centre, you 
should cut out the weakest. Your case is not 
a serious one, because, when fruit-trees make 
satisfactory growth, it is evident that the soil is 
right, and that the branches only want judioious 
pruning to become fruitful.—J. C. C. 

19441.—Binging and ligaturing fruit- 
trees. —There is no doubt that ringing has 
different effects on different trees, and I am 
satisfied, from my own experiments, that it is 
not always successful in converting barren into 
fruitful trees—the greater the natural vigour 
of the sort, the less effect it has upon the tree. 
A few years ago, I dealt with two vigorous 
Apple-trees, the sorts being Newtown Pippin 
and Catshead. It had no effect on the nrst- 
named ; but, on the latter, there was a decided 
improvement in the crop. My experience 
shows me that, in the case of young trees that 
are too vigorous, it is a far more reliable plan 
to root-prune with a view to oheck excess of 
vigour.—J. C. C. 

19498.— Selecting Pear-trees.— For a small cdlec- 
lection try Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Williams 
Bon Chretien, and Josephine de Malines. In the climate 
of Cheshire the last will, as a standard, do better than 
Winter Nells or EASter Beurr*, both of which, however, 
are exoellent sorts.—R. S., Godaiming. 

Pear Fortunee Boiseelot, — This, when well 
ripened, is a most useful variety for dessert during this 
month. It Is of large size, flesh white and melting, very 
juioy, and possessing a pleasant aroma. 

The Prune Damson.—" B. 0. R.” reoendy spoke 
highly of this old favourite. I was not aware before read¬ 
ing his note that It was a Worcester production. It has 
been grown at Burghley from time immemorial, and, for 
the last nineteen years, it has, in the majority cf seasons, 
always borne well. It is undoubtedly the prince of 
Damsons.—R. Gilbrrt. , 

Fern-tllee.— Messrs. Arthur Booty and Co. ssnd ns 
sped ens of their fern-tiles. These tiles afford a simple , 
means of making a fern-wall, and will suit those persona 
who do not care about giving their wall* a "rustic" 
appearanoe. They are In no way objectionable, and can 
soon be covered by Ferns pleated In them. 
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19504.— Flowers for Bees ( W. D. M.)— 
Among the moat useful flowers for bees may be 
named the Snowdrop, the varieties of Prim¬ 
roses, the Crocus, and the Russian Violet, as 
earliest; Arabia albida then comes in most 
usefully, blooming generally in March. . This 
perennial admits of any amount of sub-division; 
if a large bed of it be planted in autumn it will 
be found of much value in time of scanty bloom 
the following spring. Limnanthes Douglasi is a 
very useful bee-flower, isquite hardy, and, when 
once sown or planted, takes care of itself, by 
producing a succession of plants from its cast 
seed. The Wallflower is, again, a bee-flower of 
undoubted value (especially the yellow variety), 
contributing greatly to the support of bees 
during the early spring. Borage is a very use¬ 
ful bee-flower, blooming from May to November, 
and yielding a constant succession of flowers. It 
is invaluable in damp weather, the bees working 
upon its drooping blossoms when other flowers are 
charged with moisture. Clover and Bean-fields 
afford large supplies of honey in their season. 
A large supply of food is obtained by the bees 
in spring and early summer from the flowers of 
the white Turnip. Melilotus leucantha and 
Prickly Comfrey deserve honourable mention as 
honey-producers. Wood Sage is a useful and 
hardy lbee-plant, yielding a mass of bloom at 
the end of the honey-harvest. The flowers of 
Apple-, Pear-, and Plum-trees furnish large 
stores of honey. Gooseberry- and Currant- 
trees also afford honey of fine quality. Peach, 
Almond, and Cherry also yield honey. Lime- 
trees afiord abundance of stores during July, 
when they are in flower. Willows afford good 
early pasturage, and Ivy is one of the best late 
sources of honey supply. In summer, when 
bees can range the fields and woodlands, 
arden plants are not so much sought after 
y them. In early spring, however, the 
case is different, as long flights during fitful 
gleams of sunshine cannot then be taken with 
safety by the bees; but if a good pasturage 
of honey-yielding flowers is provided near at 
hand, the bees in their early flight have an 
opportunity of obtaining provision as soon as 
they seek it. More honey is obtained from 
plants grown in warm, well-drained soils than 
from those grown in cold, heavy land ; and 
hilly and exposed bee pastures are better in 
showery weather than low, sheltered ones ; in 
exposed situations the flowers quickly dry, and 
the bees are enabled to resume work upon them 
with as little loss of time as possible, whereas 
flowers in low, sheltered places remain damp 
for a length of time.—S. S. G. 

19593.—Bar-frame hive (B r . D. M.).— 
Cork-dust, if put into the air-space of a bar-frame 
hive, dry and clean, may remain for several sea¬ 
sons, if it is not wished to remove it. It will not 
prove injurious in any way. Ground charcoal is 
found to answer very well for filling between 
double walls, instead of cork-dust. If f-inch 
board be used for the outer walls, |-inch stuff 
will be sufficiently thick for inside, with air¬ 
space between.—S. S. G. 


Turning gravel-walks.— Weedy or Mossy walk 
can be made as good as new by turning them orer now. 

19343.—Garden over-run with mice.— 

I think I can propose an effectual remedy. Our 
garden is chiefly composed of rockery, and, at 
one time, we found all our bulbs eaten. A friend 
suggested the following remedy : Sink an ordin¬ 
ary large jam-pot to the level of the ground; 
smear it round the top with lard, putting a few 
pieces of cheese as an attraction, and half-fill 
with water. The mice will slip in, and then be 
drowned. Care must be taken not to put too 
much water, lest they should get out. Thanks 
to this remedy, our garden was entirely freed 
from these pests.— Wyncote. 

19246.—Preserving skins. —For “ J. C. V’ 
benefit, I will describe the whole process of 
curing skins. Mixture :—Water, as hot as the 
hand can bear; alum, as much as it will dissolve 
completely; salt, a good pinch to each quart. 
Shave the skin clear of flesh and fat, as fat will 
impede the action of the alum ; immerse the 
skin for twenty-four hours. Take out and rinse 
in clean water, shake out all the water you can, 
and then dry. Soften the skin by friction over 
the sharpish edge of a bo^rd, or table,. pulling 
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it backward and forward till soft. If not 
soft enough, smear all over the skin a batter of 
flour and water and yolk of egg. Fold it once, 
hair outside, and let it dry. Then force it 
asunder, as it will have stuck together. One 
yolk is sufficient for one large hare-, or two 
rabbit-skins. To adjust the hair, lay the skin 
on a table, hair uppermost, and beat all over 
quickly with a small wand, or switch, or, 
rather, two switches for greater speed. Finish 
off by brushing the hair smooth. The process 
is easy, and very inexpensive, and I am glad to 
be able to answer “ J. C.’s ” enquiry. The in¬ 
dustrious and thrifty make many very useful 
articles out of their hare- and rabbit-skins. 
The idle, the careless, and the thriftless will go 
on all their lives throwing theirs to the dust- 
heap.—H. Geoffroi, Carrington , Cheshire. 


Jerusalem ALTtichokes. — During the 
recent severe weather, when Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, and other green vegetables could not 
be got, the great value of this esculent became 
conspicuous and was fully appreciated, and the 
tubers were pronounced exceptionally good. 
It is quite possible that they were so, because 
the ground was better than that we usually set 
apart if or this good-natured tuber, and they 
were dug up fresh as required for use, the 
ground being well protected with Bracken—not 
to mention the snow, of which we had sufficient. 
Generally we lift the crop in November, or early 
in December, and store in the same way as 
Potatoes ; but as they are so hardy there is no 
doubt that the right course to pursue is to 
leave them in the ground till there is danger of 
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the tubers growing out. That time has now 
arrived, and we are going to dig them up at 
once, and having no other ground but that 
which they occupy, we shall well manure and 
double-dig it, ana re-plant with medium-sized 
tubers. The rows will be 4 feet apart and 
the sets 2 feet apart in the row. We drill them 
in like Potatoes, and cover them with at 
least 6 inches of soil. The tubers for use will 
be stored in the Potato cellar, and be covered 
over with straw to keep them from shrivelling. 
—W. W. 


19437.—Pelargoniums and Roses for 
cutting. —The following is a very good 
selection of Double Pelargoniums for cutting, 
or for pot culture for decorating a conservatory : 
—Double white: Le Cygne, La Niagara. 
Salmon-coloured: James Vick, Madame 
Monoreau. Purple shades : Agalia, Roi des 
Violets, Paul Bert, and Romulus. Crimson 
shades: Circe, Alg6rien, and M. Pasteur. 
Pink shades: Rosa Bonheur, Tendresae, and 
Thetis. Scarlet shades: Spade Guinea, F. V. 
Raspail, Althea, and Danae. The most suitable 
Tea Roses for your purpose are : Reine Marie 
Pia (deep rose), Catherine Mermet (light rose), 
Sunset (apricot colour), Marie Van Houtte 
(white, shaded yellow), Madame Lambard 
(yellowish-rose,) Niphetos (white), President 
(jpink), Rubens (white Bhaded rose), Perle des 
Jardins (light yellow), Madame Falcot (deep 
yellow), Isabella Sprunt (light yellow), Reine 
Marie Henriette (red).—J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

DAFFODILS IN POTS. 

I was glad to see (page 663) attention called to 
the value of Daffodils for pot-culture. No query 
recurs more frequently than, “ What plants will 
bloom in winter in an unheated greenhouse ?” 
and, aB the number of greenhouse plants that 
will accept theso conditions is particularly 
limited, I have often wondered that Daffodils 
and other hardy plants are not more frequently 
recommended. They are specially suited to 
inexperienced cultivators, as no plants are more 
accommodating or less exacting in their require¬ 
ments. We grow hundreds of them in pots 
every year, and find them in all respects satis¬ 
factory, as they give good results with little 
trouble. My experience exactly coincides with 
that of Mr. Tonkin (page 663). We, like him, 
pot in September, and with us, too, Ard Righ 
considerably outstrips all the others. We pot 
at intervals through September, beginning 
during the first week, and taking care to have 
all the bulbs in by the end of the month, 
so that there is an interval of from three to 
four weeks between the putting in of our first 
and last batches; this, we find, gives us a 
regular succession of bloom from the end of 
January to the middle of March, the late- 
bloomers inside always tarrying to greet the 
earliest comers outside. We do not find them 
at all particular as to soil, nor do any slight 
variations or changes seem to affect them; they 
do well in any good, ordinary potting-soil. 
They are impatient of bad drainage—the white 
Trumpet varieties especially so—and, in com¬ 
mon with most other bulbs, they are the better 
for having a little dry sand put over and under the 
bulbs. We find that they need some protection 
overhead from excessive rain, and also from 
severe frost and snow ; for this reason, as soon 
as they are potted, we plunge the pots in 
frames filled with coal-ashes ; the lights can 
then be drawn on at discretion. Frames are, 
however, by no means necessary ; we use them 
when we can spare them, merely as a matter of 
convenience. Any contrivance by which a 
little overhead protection could be given, 
would answer equally well. After potting 
and plunging, they receive no further atten 
tion till the end of December, when we 
begin to move them into the greenhouse. 
We find some care necessary in the selection of 
the bulbs, and we use only the largest and the 
firmest. Any bulb with two necks we reject, 
for, though in the open ground it would prob¬ 
ably give two blooms, we find that, in pots, it 
very frequently does not flower at all. The 
choice of varieties is entirely a matter of taste, 
as all that we have tried seem to do equally well. 
Our selection for pots is generally regulated 
more by what we find we can spare from the 
beds, when the bulbs are lifted in August, than 
by any other principle, and, so far, we have 
found it answer remarkably well. We confine 
ourselves almost entirely to the Trumpet Bee 
tion, and we grow “ Ard Righ” (syn., “ Yellow 
King ”) and l'rinceps much more largely than 
any others, and it would not be possible to say 
too much in their favour. The white Trumpets 
lose none of their exquisite beauty by being 
grown in pots, and 1 strongly recommend them 
for this purpose. “ Colleen Bawn,” “ Leda,” 
and “cernuus” are, perhaps, the most dis¬ 
tinct. All the varieties mentioned by Mr. 
Tonkin are useful and beautiful. I should like 
to add two doubles to his list, “ Telamonius 
plenus” and “ Eystiltensisthe former, because 
it is within the reach of everyone ; the latter, 
because of the great beauty and distinctive 
character of the flower. We must not forget to 
mention 

The Corbularias (Hoop Petticoats), which, 
as they are so difficult to grow well out-of-doors, 
are, in many wayB, specially suited to pots. 
“ Conspioua” and “ monophylla alba” are, per¬ 
haps, the best known. “Gracilis,” “citrina,” 
and “ tenuifolia,” are, however, equally worthy 
of cultivation ; but, perhaps, all of this section, 
like triandrus, and many other gems, are more 
suited to form part of a good collection of Nar¬ 
cissi than to be grown generally for the adorn¬ 
ment of the greenhouse, or for ordinary cutting 
purposes. In speaking of the Corbularias 1 
ought, perhaps, to mention that they require 
more care in the earlier stages than the others, 
as they are very liable to be attacked and eaten 
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down by snails, if nob carefully watched. We 
also pot them a month earlier, and they come 
sooner into flower. Our first pot of “ monophylla 
alba” was in full bloom last year about the 
middle of November. It is strange that Daffodils 
and other hardy plants are not more freely used 
than at present in unheated greenhouses. Surely 
even a healthy, vigorous Daisy in full bloom 
would look better than the drooping, miserable 
specimens so often seen, which are perishing in 
a temperature which is lower than they can bear, 
and which have such a peculiarly dreary and 
mournful appearance. Perhaps it arises from 
the old fault of “ passing by ” what is nearest, 
and in our gardening, as in other things, we 
resemble the man who never saw the beauty of 
St. Peter’s, because he “ passed it bj ” daily. 


Iaolepis grracilis.—This elegant, Grass¬ 
like plant is useful in many ways. It makes an 
appropriate edging to a greenhouse stage, 
either alone or associated with other drooping- 
habited things. It is an excellent subject for 
window decoration, and is also suitable for 
filling small vases. It is increased readily by 
division, which is best carried out now, just as 
the plants are about to commenoe growth. 
Where the object is to increase the stock con¬ 
siderably, plants that have filled 6-inch pots 
may be divided into ten or twelve pieces, which 
should be put singly into 3-inch pots. These 
will be sufficient until the little plants get well 
established ; but later on in the season they 
will require more room. This Isolepis grows 
freely in any soil that is fairly open in texture, 
and to which a little rotten manure has been 
added. It is almost an aquatic, and, con¬ 
sequently, the soil should always be kept moist. 
It grows fastest in an intermediate temperature, 
but succeeds well in a greenhouse.—T. B. 
19374.— Plants for beds under pipes. 

—Tradescantia grows in our conservatory among 
the hot-water pipes. A small piece was planted 
about a year and a-half ago, and it has now 
spread several feet along the border, which is 
only just large enough to hold the pipes. I have 
put some galvanised wire netting from the edge 
of the shelf down to the ground ; this the plant 
has quite covered. In spite of frost, which, 
owing to the snow breaking the glass, got into the 
conservatory, the Tradescantia looks as bright 
and healthy as possible. It is one of the most 
useful plants for table decoration, and, as far as 
I can see, is not troubled by any insect or 
disease—in faot, it takes care of itself. Ours is 
the common green-leaved kind.—H. S., Maiden¬ 
head . 

19341.—Stephanotia and other plants 
for market. —Bottom-heat has a very bene¬ 
ficial effect upon Stephanotia, producing a large 
development of bloom. But tne heat must not 
be excessive, and care should be taken that the 
roots do not become drv at any time during the 
season of growth ana flowering. While the 
plant is at rest, keep it fairly dry, both at the 
root and overhead, with plenty of air and a 
low temperature—45 degs. to 50 degs. being 
quite sufficient at this stage. When growth 
commences, gradually increase the temperature 
to a mean of about 80 degs. Syringe the plant 
frequently and heavily, and afford plentiful 
supplies of liquid-manure; shade from fierce 
Bun is also necessary. Stephanotia will not 
endure hard or early forcing, nor can it be 
retarded beyond a certain extent, the natural 
season of blooming being from April, or May, to 
November at latest. The plant is exceptionally 


liable to the attacks of mealy-bug and scale, 
which must be persistently removed. Not 
much beyond Ferns and Lycopodiums can be 
grown beneath it.—B. C. R. 

19137.— Schizoetylia coccinea- — This 
requires plenty of good food, and abundance 
of moisture when growing. It rarely does 
well grown in pots through the summer, 
and for this reason the bulbs are planted out as 
the foliage dies down. The position should be 
sheltered from wind, and also, if possible, from 
the mid-day sun. The soil must be deeply dug, 
and well-enriched with rotten manure. Plenty 
of water must be given, and a daily sprinkling 
in hot dry weather. The most convenient way 
of growing this plant is to put from three to 
six good bulbs in a clump. If the soil is fairly 
light they can be lifted, with good balls, and put 
into pots, according to size. Pot in the middle 
of September.—Bi fleet. 


POULTRY. 

QUERY. 

19694 — Cross between Game and Dorking.— 
Will “Doulting” kindly advUe me what breed of (tame 
hens and Dorking cock to obtain for the above crote ?— 
H. L. 

REPLIES. 

19695.—Making Incubators {A. A. L.\— There are 
so many considerations to be borne in mind in the manu¬ 
facturing of an efficient incubator that we should not 
advise you to attempt to make one. It will be cheaper In 
the end, and more satisfactory, to buy one of those adver¬ 
tised by good makers. 

19606.—Obtaining eggs for sitting (Constant 
Reader). — tfou must answer advertisements, advertise, or 
apply to local poultry keepers. You oan have no diffi¬ 
culty in getting eggs of well-known breeds. Please note 
that you have not sent us your address, as required by our 
rules. 

19420.—Fowls dying.— The loss of appetite and de¬ 
sire for water point to liver disease as the cause of death. 
It is likely that the whole flock is more or less tainted 
with the disease, and, if so, it would pay “ Beckenham " 
to kill off at once all the birds which appear to be affected. 

I also advise him to oonsider the state of his yard. If the 
situation is damp, he must depend upon birds belonging 
to some hardy breed.—D oultino. 

Bread for fowls.—I should be glad if 
“ Doulting,” or any subscribers to Gardening, 
would tell me whether bread is a good food for 
fowls? There is always a large quantity of 
broken bread in our house, and I have been in 
thehabitof makingthe morntngmeal for my poul¬ 
try of it and Barluy-meal, mixed, and softened 
with water, and with scraps of meat and vege¬ 
tables added. During the two years I have 
kept poultry I have not had a single death of 
either chickens or hens, and the latter have cer¬ 
tainly laid fairly well, averaging about 120 to 
130 eggs a-year. All look in first-rate health, 
and, therefore, I should not care to change 
my system of feeding, as to me it is more 
economical than purchasing other foods, unless 
I was ensured greater success by higher, or dif¬ 
ferent, feeding. I keep only Houdans of pure 
breed, and, of course, give grain in the after¬ 
noon, before they go to roost.—C. M. G., 
Boidogne. »*, I do not think your poultry 
would pay better than they do at present 
by any other system of feeding. It is 
impossible to make them more healthy. 
The egg-supply might, perhaps, be increased, 
if more stimulating foods were given ; but this 
means extra expense, and probably weakened 
constitutions. I should say that you cannot 
use your bread scraps in any better way. Bread is 
not often used largely as a food for adult fowls, 
because other foods are cheaper. It is, how¬ 
ever, frequently given to young chickens ; but 
is generally soaked in water, and in this state 


is a very bad food. It is improved by being 
soaked in milk, but even then is inferior to 
meal.— DotfLTiNG. 

19421. —Pulieta losing feathers.— 

“ Scull’s ” pullets have, I expect, taken to 
feather-eating. It may be that the loss of 
feathers is due to the attentions of the cock; 
but this is not the most likely cause, considering 
the size of the run. “ Scull ’’ must watch his 
birds, and, if feather-eating be really carried 
on, at once removed the offender. It is difficult 
to break a fowl of the fault, and even after 
some weeks of solitary confinement it is not 
unusual for a bird to take up the habit again as 
Boon as she returns to her run. Separation, 
however, is the first step to take in such cases. 
Also remove all traces of broken feathers, and 
give plenty of green food and water. Exercise 
will help the fowls to forget themselves, and 
this cannot be procured in a tiny ran.— 
Doulting, 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

19697. — Rearing thrushes. — Will some reader 
kindly give a few hiuts on rearing a thrush, aod tell ms 
what food is best?—O. K. H. 

19598.—Food for starling.—I have recently got a 
starling, which is quickly becoming tame. Would any 
reader tell me if oran bread (bran and flour mixed), 
moistened with a little milk, would do as its staple food 7 
This would be convenient, a« it is generally on our break- 
fast-table, and 1 could make it up fresh daily. If this is 
not approved, advice as to what is suitable will be grate¬ 
fully reoeivecL—A royllhuirk. 

19699.—Name of bird wanted.—A handsome bird 
has come about my place during the last few days ; it is 
about the size of a young rook, etrong, long, straight beak, 
very long, narrow tongue, deep crimson crest, elevated at 
will, dark-brown or black ear-feathers, mossy-green breast, 
rich, parrot-green back, deepening into canary-yellow 
towards tail, which is double-forked, with very' strong 
quills to feathers; wings and tail brownish, with spots, like 
Argus pheasants, in lighter, mossy greenish-yellow. Oan 
anyone tell name, or anything about bird ? — Sooth 
Walks 

REPLIES. 

19417. —Tame jackdaw.— If “Jack’ 
wishes to make his jackdaw remain at home, 
he must either cut his wings, or put him in a 
cage. But, if the jackdaw’s wings are kept cut 
for the first year, and after that they are 
allowed to grow, he will not forsake hia home, 
but will fly to and fro. 1 have had a tame jack¬ 
daw three years. During the first year I kept 
his wings cut, bat when he moulted the next 
year, I let them grow. At first he used to fly 
away for a short time every day, returning to 
be fed, and to roost. Now he always flies 
about with the wild jackdaws, but returns 
regularly every day to be fed. He is perfectly 
tame, and much more amusing than when his 
wings were out.—T. O. H. 

19321.— Grey parrots.— My parrot has rice, 
boiled in water, very dry, for his principal food; 
a dish of Canary-seed daily, with a little Hemp in 
it abont once a week, besides pieces of dry bread 
and dry toast, which he gets at most meals, and 
which he seems to enjoy more than anything. 
Sometimes he has bits of pudding, cake, and 
fruit. I used to give soaked bread and Indian- 
oorn, but he would not eat it. These parrots 
certainly much prefer dry food.—A. G. B. 

Catalogues received.— Abridged Spring Cata¬ 
logue. Webb and Son, Wordaley, Stourbridge.- 

Florists' Flowers, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, <te. 
John Forbes, Hawick.- Hardy Florists/ 1 Flowers, Chrys¬ 

anthemums, Pceonies. Climbing Plants, and Choice 
Hardy Perennials. Thomas S. Ware, Hale Farm Nur¬ 
series, Tottenham, London.- Choice New Seeds. Jar¬ 
man, Ohard. Somersetshire.- Illustrated Catalogue. 

Biddles and Go , Loughborough.- Prize Plants. John 

Jardine, junior, 11, Kobettson-place, Kilmarnock. 
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